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PREFACE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  EDITOR. 


volume  here  presented  to  the  American  public  is  oue  of  a  series  of  Dioilon 
uja  piaparecl  under  the  editorial  superrision  of  Dr.  William  Smith,  aided  by  a 
uoiaber  of  learned  men,  and  designed  to  present  in  an  Knglish  dress  the  valuablo 
historical  and  ordueological  research^  of  the  scholars  of  Germany.  For  it  is  a 
&ct  not  to  be  denied,  that  classical  learning  has  found  its  proper  abode  in  the 
latter  country,  and  that  whatever  of  value  on  these  subjects  has  appeared  in 
Ellwand  for  many  years  pas^  has  been,  vith  a  fev  honorable  exceptions — rari 
nante*  in  gurgiie  vasto — derived  immediately  or  remotely  from  German  sources. 
For  instance,  an  English  "  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  "  desires 
s  ''Hist(H7  of  Greek  Literature;"  none  bat  a  Gkrmui  can  be  found  competent  to 
prepare  it,  and  when  death  removes  him  in  the  midst  of  his  noble  efforts,  a 
oontinnator  can  not  be  found  on  English  soil,  and  the  ablest  history  of  Greek 
literature  (as  fiu-  as  It  goes)  remains  a  ifragment.  Turn  over  the  {nges  of  the  most 
elaborate  and  valuable  English  histories  of  Greece,  and  how  few  names  are  there 
quoted  as  authorities  out  of  the  limits  of  the  land  of  antiquarian  research.  Thirl- 
wallas  and  Grote^s  splen^d  superstructures  rest  on  Teutonic  foundations.  The 
text-books  used  even  in  the  Universities,  which  claim  a  Bentley  and  a  Porsoii 
among  their  illustrious  dead,  and  where  Gaisford  still  labors  in  a  green  old  age, 
tlie  Nestor  «f  English  scholarahip,  are  mere  reprints  from,  or  based  on,  German 
recensions.  The  University  press  sends  forth  an  Aristotle,  an  .^Ischylus,  a 
Sophocles,  and  what  English  alumnus  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge  performs  the  mtical 
revision — ^we  read  on  the  title-page  the  Teutonic  names  of  Bekker,  Dindor^  &c. 
As  in  every  other  department  of  classical  learning  English  scholarship  is  indebted 
to  German  labors,  so,  until  the  appearance  of  the  present  series  of  dictionaries 
(mostly  the  result  of  Grerman  erudition),  she  had  nothing  to  put  in  oompudson 
with  the  valuable  classical  encyclopedias  of  Germany  but  the  miserable  compen- 
diums  of  Lempriere  and  Dymock — compilations  in  which  the  errors  were  so  glaring 
and  BO  absurd,  that  vrhen  the  American  editor  of  the  present  work  prepared  a 
revised  edition  of  Lempriere,  pruning  away  many  of  its  faults,  correcting  many  q\ 
its  misstatements,  supplying  many  of  its  defidendes,  and  introducing  to  his  coun- 
trymea  the  latest  results  of  German  scholarship,  his  work  was  immediately 
reprinted,  and  found  extensive  circulation  in  England.  Though  he  had  to  work 
»ngle-handed,  and  amid  many  discouragements  and  disadvant^es,  yet  his  labors 
seemed  to  meet  with  Ihvor  abroad,  and  this  approbation  was  distinctly  manifested 
in  the  fact  that  his  last  revision  of  Lempriere  was  republished  in  its  native  land  in 
several  different  forms  and  in  abridgments.  What  he  sought  to  do  unaided,  and 
ia  the  intervals  of  laborious  professional  duUes,  has  now  been  undertaken  on  a 
more  extended  scale  by  an  association  of  scholars,  both  English  and  foreign.  The 
(UCTeased  attention  paid  to  this  department  in  Germany,  the  recent  discoveries 
made  by  travellers  in  more  thorough  Ikplorations,  the  vast  amount  of  literary 
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material  collected  in  separate  works,  or  scftttcrcd  through  the  published  proceed 
togs  of  learned  societies,  at  length  suggested  to  these  scholars  the  propriety  of 
exhibiting  in  one  body  tlie  latest  resul'ji  of  German  learning.  An  able  and  useful 
guide  was  found  at  hand  in  the  learned  and  copious  "  Real-Enoyclopadie  der  Alter 
thumswissenschaft  von  Aug.  Pauly."  Pollowing  in  the  footsteps  of  Pauly  and  his 
fellow-laborers,  and  using  freely  die  materials  and  the  references  of  th^e  writors, 
as  well  as  other  works  of  standard  excellence  not  otherwise  accessible  to  English 
students,  Br.  William  Smith,  aided  by  some  twenty-eight  collaborateurSj  English 
and  German,  prepared, 

Ist.  A  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  London,  I84S^  in  one  vol. 
8to.,  of  1121  pages  J  reprinted  in  a  new  edition,  London,  1850. 

iidly.  A  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and  Mythology,  in  3  vols. 
8vo.,  of  about  3600  pages;  to  be  followed  by, 

3dly.  A  Dictionary  of  Ancient  Gec^aphy,  now  in  preparation. 

After  the  con^letion  of  t^e  second  of  these  works.  Dr.  W.  Smith  and  his 
brother,  the  Rev.  Philip  Smith,  from  that  work,  from  Pauly's  Eneyclopadie,  and 
other  works,  drew  up  a  "Classical  Dictionary  for  Schools"  (of  Greek  and  Ronaau 
Biography,  Mythology,  and  Geography),  which  should  by  its  nze  and  price  be 
accessible  to  all  students,  and  present  in  a  brief  and  conrenient  form  the  latest  and 
most  reliable  results  in  these  departments.  The  plan  and  detail  of  the  work  are 
stated  at  length  in  the  pre&co  of  EngUsh  editor,  subjoined  to  this,  on  p.  xiit.- 
XV.,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  "When  the  printing  of  this  work  commenced, 
the  publishers  of  the  American  edition  immediately  made  on  arrangement  with  the 
English  publishers,  and  purdiased  at  a  con«derable  cost  the  sheets  in  advance,  io 
be  revised  and  edited  for  circulation  in  this  country  ;  and  the  two  books  were  lo 
appear  nearly  simultaneously.  The  present  work  is  the  revised  edition  of  the 
English  one,  and  will  be  found,  the  editor  believes,  greatly  improved,  as  well  as 
much  more  complete.  It  is  not,  however  designed  to,  and,  in  the  editor's  opinion, 
will  not  supersede  his  own  "Classical  Dictionary"  published  in  18-11,  since  the 
articles  are  purposely  brie^  and  results  only  are  stated,  without  that  fullness  of 
detail  which  is  desirable  to  the  more  advanced  scholar  and  the  educated  man 
of  leisure  j  but  it  is  intended  for  the  use  of  those  whose  meuis  will  not  allow  a 
more  expensive,  or  their  scanty  time  the  use  of  a  more  copious  work ;  in  othor 
words,  it  is  meant  to  take  the  place,  by  reason  of  its  convenient  size  and  low  price, 
of  Lempriere's  old  dictionary,  which,  with  all  its  absurd  errors  and  defects,  still 
has  a  lingering  existence  in  certain  parts  of  our  country  on  account  of  its  cheapness. 
On  this  head  the  English  editor  speaks  strongly ;  in  point  of  literary  or  scientific 
value,  Lempriere's  dictionary  is  dead — "  requiescat  in  pace^^ — and  to  put  it  into  a 
boy's  hands  now  as  a  guide  in  classical  matters  would  be  as  wise  and  as  useful  as 
giving  him  some  mystic  treatise  of  the  Middle  Ages  on  alchemy  to  serve  as  a  test- 
book  in  cfaemistxy.  The  present  work  contains  all  the  names  of  any  value  to  a 
•dioolboy  occurring  in  Lempriere,  and  a  great  many  not  in  that  work,  while  the 
information  is  derived  from  the  fountun-head,  and  not  from  the  diluted  stream  of 
f  rench  encyclopedias. 

As  regards  the  plan  pursued  in  revising  the  work,  the  editor  has  been  guided  by 
liie  wants  of  the  class  Ibr  whom  it  is  spedally  designed ;  he  has  thi»%fore  uisated 
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mure  fuUjr  than  in  the  original  the  names  occurring  in  the  authors  most  frequently 
read  hj  jouoger  students,  as  CaaaT^  Sallust,  Virgil,  Cicero,  Ovid,  Xenophon,  Hero, 
dotus,  Homer,  &&,  and  has  endeavored  to  give  briefly  such  information  as  a  boy 
meetii^  with  any  of  liiese  namea  in  his  author  would  seek  in  a  ftltwiffwl  di<^onary. 
For  diis  purpose  he  has  used  freely  the  most  recMit  and  most  reUable  authorities ; 
be  has  added  brief  notices  from  Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Myth<v 
and  from  hia  own  Qaaucal  Dictionary,  of  course,  abridging  to  suit  the 
charactCT  of  the  work ;  he  has  also,  among  other  works  less  fi«quenUy  consulted, 
and  single  books  on  special  topics  unnecessary  to  be  enumerated,  derived  materials 
icom  Erseh  and  Gruber's  AUgemeine  Eocyolop&die  (A-F,  H-Italien,  O-PhokyI 
ides),  97  vols.  4to,  teom  Kitto's  and  Winer's  Bible  Cyclopedia,  from  tiie  indexes 
and  notes  to  the  beat  editions  of  the  classic  authors,  eapecasHj  the  valuable  index 
to  Groskurd's  translation  of  Strabo,  and  the  Onomasticon  Qcraoniammi  and  Pla* 
toniram  of  Orelli,  from  (Cher's  Mythologisches  Lexicon,  8  vols.  Svo,  from  Man- 
nert's,  Ukert's,  and  especially  Forbiget's  Alte  Gec^apbie,  from  Cramer's  Ancuent 
Greece,  Italy,  and  Asia  Minor,  fimn  numerous  recent  books  of  travel  in  dassio  and 
sacred  lands,  from  Grote's  and  llurlwidl's  Greece,  and  Niebuhr's  Rome  and  Lec- 
tures J  but  particularly  would  he  acknowledge,  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  his  obli- 
gations to  Pauly's  Beal-Encyclop&die  der  Alterthumswissenschaft  (A-Thymna),  and 
to  Kraft;  and  MtiUer's  improved  edition  of  Funke's  Beol-Schullexicon  (of  whidi, 
unfortunately,  only  the  first  volume,  A-K,  has  appeared)  :  from  these  two  works 
he  has  derived  many  of  his  own  articles,  and  has  been  enabled  to  oorreofc  many  of 
those  in  the  English  woric  taken  from  the  same  souroes.   In  tiiis  oonneation,  the 
editor  regrets  to  find  that  Dr.  W.  Smith  and  some  of  hia  ooadjutors  have  studi- 
ously avoided,  in  all  their  dictionaries  hitherto  published,  making  any  direct 
acknowledgment  of  theh>  indebtedness  to  the  former  of  these  two  works.  Although 
the  plan  and  much  of  the  detul  of  the  works  in  question  are  taken  from  Pauly's, 
there  is  no  indication  of  the  existence  of  such  a  book  In  the  pre&ce  to  the  Diction- 
ary  of  Antiquities,  or  to  tiie  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mythology,  and  this 
omisraon  has  led  a  distinguished  German  scholar,  in  a  notice  of  the  latter  work  in 
the  L^pager  Bepertorium  for  February,  1846,  to  complain  of  this  otmduct  as 
unsdiolarlike  and  reprehenuble :  he  says,  **  Under  this  head  the  editor  (Dr.  W. 
Smith)  ought  not  to  have  omitted  stating  of  how  great  service  to  him  and  several 
of  his  coadjutors  the  *  Encyclopedia  of  Clasucal  Antiquity,'  begun  by  Aug.  Pm\y 
and  continued  after  his  (Pauly's)  death  by  Oa.  Walz  and  W.  Teuffd,  has  been, 
and  especially  since  we  can  show  that  the  above-named  production  of  Germnn 
scholars  has  been  actually  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  English  Dictionary,  although 
the  plan  of  the  latter  is  otmsiderably  altered.'*  .  ..."  In  regard  to  its  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mythology)  relation  to  the  Stuttgard  (Pauly's)  Kocy- 
dopsdia,  we  have  still  further  to  remark,  that  the  articles  which  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  it,  namely,  by  Dr.  Sohmitz  and  the  ecUtor,  have  been  revised,  and  in 
scone  respects  considerably  enlarged."  * 

*  "Hier  hatts  der  Herauigetier  niobt  vwrchweigsn  aollen,  von  wis  grossem  Nutaen  ihn 

and  mehrercn  seiner  mitarbeiter  die  von  Aug.  Pauly  begonnena  and  nach  ^asen  Tode  von 
f)h.  WaJz  and  W.  TeaSel  forgesetzto  '  Beal-Encyolopadie  der  Classisohui  Altdrthumswis. 
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The  present  edition  is  called  an  enlarged  and  corrected  one,  and  tbe  editor  thinks 
he  may  justly  claim  to  have  improved  as  wdl  as  enlarged  tbe  work;  tiia  own  addi- 
tions ore  iiwloaed  in  brackets,  and  amount  to  more  than  1400  independent  artidea, 
while  the  additions  to  articles  already  in  the  work,  but  either  too  briefly  or  incor- 
recUy  stated,  or  omitting  some  important  mattw,  are  net  a  few.  The  editor  has 
bestowed  considerable  care  on  the  department  of  bibliography,  and  under  this  head 
many  additions  will  be  found.  Br.  Smith  has  been  content  in  most  cases  to  copy 
the  statements  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mythology,  without  noticing 
many  valuable  books  which  have  appeared  since  the  publication  of  that  work. 
Many  corrections  of  names,  or  erroneous  statements  too  short  to  be  marked  in  the 
text,  will  ulso  be  found  on  a  comparison  of  the  two  editions  ;  we  have  kept  a  list 
of  Uiese,  and  subjoin  some  of  the  more  in^rtantof  them  here,  that  the  public  may 
see  that  the  revision  of  the  work  has  been  pretty  thorough.  Muiy  mere  verbal 
alterations  and  corrections  of  overaight  or  carelesoiess  in  reading  the  proo&  might 
also  be  adduced. 

/LBM  is  said  to  be  in  Fbods,  on  the  boundaries  of  Ettbeu! 

MsAcvs  I  Thetis  is  used  for  TethySj  and  the  error  is  very  frequently  repeated,  in  most 
eases  copied  from  the  Dictionarr  of  Biography  and  Mythology,  in  the  present  instance 
adopted  hy  Dr.  Schmitz  from  Paulyj  5.  v. 

ALEXANnsU :  oitener  la,  rarely  ea,  a  statement  just  the  reverse  of  the  factj  uid  for  oor- 
reotion,  vide  the  aitiele  in  the  Dictionary. 

Axcxvs :  the  Greek  quotation  is  wrong :  the  line  as  given  by  us  from  the  sdioliast  is  a 
hexameter  verse,  as  it  is  also  given  by  Thirlwall  in  the  PhUologieal  Museum,  vol.  i.,  page 
107,  quoted  by  Dr.  Schmitz  for  his  authority,  though  he  copies  the  altered  Greek  from 
Pauly. 

Amos :  Dryope  is  copied  erroneously  from  the  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Msrthology, 
and  the  account  of  the  daughters  of  Anius  is  taken  inoorrecUy  from  Kraft  and  Miillei, 
though  right  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mythology. 

AmoKU.  1  is  called  hxtsband  of  L.  Domitius  Aheuobarbus,  and  Antohia  2,  the  husband 
of  DrusDS ;  where  the  editor,  copying  from  the  German  of  Kraft  and  MiiUer,  has  tiUteu  Ge- 
mahlin  (wife)  for  Oemahl  (husband) ;  and  so  again  under 

Cretheos,  by  way  probably  of  compensation,  Kraft  and  Mailer's  Oemahl  (husband)  ib 
translated  wife,  and  Gretheus  is  made  "  wife  of  Tyro." 

APHRonrropoLis,  No.  3,  1,  from  ICrafl;  and  Miiller,  Aphroditopo^ts  Nomos  for  -lites. 

Afib  (the  inty)  is  said  to  be  10  stadia  west  of  Faratoninm  for  100,  which  erroneous 
statement,  probably  a  typographical  slip  in  the  German  work,  is  copied  from  Kraft  and 
Muller. 

Assus :  ruins  near  Berant,  a  typographical  error  (rom  Kraft  imd  Muller  for  Beram  or 
Beiram. 

Arcadia  (p.  70),  the  greatest  river  of  Pelt^rmesus  is  said  to  be  the  Achelous  !  ! 
AxooMAUTJE  (p.  76) :  "  And  when  Pollux  was  slain  by  Amyous,"  copied  from  an  article 

aensbhaft,'  gewesen  ist,  und  zwar  urn  bo  weniger,  da  wir  diese  Arbeit  deutscher  Gelehrten 
geradeia  sis  die  Gmndlage  des  englischen  Dictionary  bezciohnen  dorfen,  obschon  dor  Plan 
derselben  vielfach  anders  angelegt  ist."  *  *  *  "  Ueber  das  Verhftltnisa  zu  der  Stuttgarter 
Eneyklopidie  ist  nooh  zu  bemerken,  das  die  Artikel,  welche  dafaer  entlehnt  sind,  namcntlich 
von  Schmitzuttd  dem  Herausgeber,  aufi  Neue  dnrehgesehen  nnd  zom  Theil  schalzbar  erwei> 
tert  sind." 
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in  the  Dietiooary  of  Biography  and  Mythology  by  Dr,  L.  Schmitz,  who  has  compiled 
ihft  i««oaat  from  Grotefend's  in  Fanly,  and  falls  ioto  Grotefend'a  tmaccoantable  blua- 
der  of  makiiig  Amyoas  ilay  Ftdlnx,  though  Apollodonu,  whoae  uanstiTe  botii  profesM  to 
follow,  says  plainly  enough  the  reverse  {IIo?.v6nK^  &i,  imoaxSftevti  irvKTOMreiv  npds  airov, 
wX^at  card  tUv  aitx^va  &iriKTnve,  i.,  9,  20^  \  2),  and  yet  Dr.  Schmitz,  at  the  end  of  his  article, 
Haoia  ScheenemanTi,  de  Geosr.  Argonaut. ;  Ukert,  Geographie  der  Griech.  nnd  Rbmer  ;  MiiU 
kr.  OrchonaenoB,  &e.,  but  says  not  a  word  about  Pauly's  Enej'elopiidie  or  Grotefend. 

Other  instances  of  similarity  to  Pauly's  work  ore  frequent  in  the  artloles  ot  this  contri- 
bnlcr,  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  ptint  them  out. 

AuLis:  a  strange  fatality  seems  to  hang  over  this  unfortunate  place:  the  editors, 
mfected  with  the  Amirican  spirit  of  annexation,  transfer  it,  port  and  all,  from  the  main 
land  to  the  island  <sS  l^ibota  !  ! 

BeirVces,  after  Craft  and  MiiUer,  for  Bebryces,  or,  at  least,  Bebryces ;  and  in  the 
iscount  of  their  king,  the  editor,  copying  hastily  from  Panly,  has  mistaken  the  German 
Ikrm  for  Ihrer.  Paaly  has  "  Ihren  Konig  Amyous  £rscblug  Pollux/'  the  tenninotion  of 
Oie  seeosative  indicating  saffi<uently  the  object ;  hut  Dr.  Smith,  in  fbllovring  the  same 
wdn in  English,  has  made  quite  a  difference  in  the  result:  "whose  king,  Amycus,  slew 
Max!" 

GxsAR,  No.  5 :  L.  Csesar  is  called  the  unclf,  and  after^-ord  nepAw,  of  M.  Antony  iii 
the  lame  article. 

Chjlres  (at  the  end),  the  colowus,  overthrolm  B.C.  224,  and  removed  A.I).  672 ;  oi 
course  it  could  not  have  remained  on  the  ground  923  )'ears,  as  stated. 
Cmoii :  thirteen  letters  for  seventeen. 

CocALDs;  it  is  said  that  he  received  Dsedalus,  and  afterward  killed  him,  when  Minos 
came  in  parsait  of  him.  It  was  Minos  that  was  killed ;  the  error  is  taken  from  Xh\ 
Schmitz,  in  the  IMtstionary  of  Biography  and  Mytbol<^. 

Cbatos  :  "  Uranus  and  Ge  "  for  "  Pallas  and  Styx ; "  taken  from  Dr.  SebmitZj  in  the  Die- 
tionary  of  Biography  and  Mythology. 

Ctmx,  in  £olis :  it  is  said  to  have  been  Hesiod's  birth-place  !  thongh,  under  Hesiod,  it 
V  cmrectly  stated  that  "  we  learn  from  his  own  poem  tiiat  he  was  born  in  the  village  of 
Aacra,  in  Bcsotia." 

Ebkntes:  reference  is  made  to  Enmenidts/  for  a  feminine  plural  j  and  so  again, 
oDdw  Phaethon,  his  sisters  are  called  Hcliadts the  same  error  occurs  under  Xisiphone 
(Eameiudff  !)  and  under  Volens  (Ute  islands  Stcechada  /  for  des),  in  part  from  the  Diction 
try  of  Biography  and  Myth<d<^. 

Hauscs  :  he  is  said  to  have  been  slain  by  "  Evander"  for  "  Pallas,"  copied  from  Dr 
Sclimitz  in  the  larger  dictionary. 

Halm TK  IS :  we  have  'A^^vpts,  soi  JUfi^  for  Xtftv^. 

HiLOBTnHX :  l%dys  (or  Thetis),  as  usual,  for  Tctbys ;  from  Dr.  Schmitz,  in  the  Diction  • 
uj  of  Biography  and  Mythology. 
Heuos:  Phaetusa,  and,  under  Heliades,  Phaeton,  for  "  th." 

Herccles  (p.  310) :  he  is  said  to  have  taken  Pyloa  and  slain  Peridymonos,  a  son  of 
Neleas ;  elsewhere,  all  the  sons  of  Nelous,  except  Nestor. 
Ithoxx:  "last"  Messenian  war  for  "  first." 
Luxnxs:  "Herois"  is  made  the  genitive  of  "Hero." 
LxojrrunES :  Spartan  "  exiles  for  "  Theban." 

LEcciPFtJs :  his  birth-place  is  inferred  to  be  Elis  !  !  because  he  was  of  the  "  EteatU  * 
idMol,  instead  of  "  Eleo,"  in  Italy !  copied  6mm  the  Dictionary  of  Biography  ani 
Mythology. 

Mumus  No.  2 :  Dionyiios  is  styled  Halicarnasm  / 
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Mtckh£  :  the  treasury  of  Atreus,  in  Myceme,  is  called  the  treasury  of  Athaul  and  tu 
same  error  is  repeated  under  Pelasgi  (near  the  end). 
Mtrohiois  :  Megara  is  lued  for  Megons. 
N^Eaxua  :  just  as  Proteus,  in  the  story  of  tJlysses,  for  Menelatis. 
N^rrars  :  vo/^  has  the  feminine  adjective  Ntrputr^t  agreeing  with  it. 
Oasis  :  al  'Oaatrai  is  used  for  ol  'Oaa. 
OoTais :  2000  stadia  —  20  geographical  miles  for  200. 
Padus  :  Mount  VesuZa  for  -lus! 
Panda  :  the  Siracej  for*  Slract,  as  used  by  Tacitus.  • 

Fasitioris  :  it  is  said  to  be  now  Karoon,  frhich  name  is  given  to  the  Eulxut,  i.  v. 
PADLiNna  (p.  631) :  "  Nero's"  for  "  Otho's." 

Pkloponnesub  :  in  the  enumeration  of  its  provinoes,  Argolis  is  strangely  omitted. 
Fhocib  :  Daphnns  is  placed  on  the  EnbiBan  Sea,  between  the  Loori  Oxolm  !  1  and 

Opuntii. 

Phocis  :  The  Crissaan  plain  is  placed  in  the  aoMthecut,  on  the  borders  of  Locri  Ozolse ! 
and  antt-historical  for  ante-historical. 
PiCEMDH :  along  the  northern  I  coast  of  the  Adriatic  for  western. 
PntiTHODs:  Theseus  is  said  to  have  placed  Helen  at  ".^IfAni.'"  under  the  oaia  of 

"  Phadra  !" 

PosJEinoN  (p.  610) :  Pasiphae  is  made  "  daughter  !  "  of  Minos. 
Sasbula  :  Tiber  for  Tibur  / 

ScoFAs,  No.  1 :  ho  is  put  to  death  B.O.  896,  though  alive  in  B.C.  S04  j  copied  from  Lhe 

larger  dictionary. 

SiLANcs,  No.  6:  the  dates  refer  to  B.C.  for  A.D. 

Tavidu  :  now  Boghaz-Kieni  for  Kieui  is  a  typographical  error  co^ed  from  Pauly. 
Thswhrastus  (p.  763)  is  said  to  have  [ffesided  in  the  Academy  I  (for  Xj/«uia),  35  years 
Trrentia,  the  wife  of  Clcoro,  is  called  TUIio,  and  this  error  is  copied  Seam  the  Blctionp 
ary  of  Biography  and  Mj-thology. 

In  some  instances  references  are  made  to  articles  which  are  omitted ;  tliese  the 
editor  has  been  careful  to  supply,  while  in  other  cases  important  names  have  been 
2»8sed  over  altogether :  a  few  of  these  are  given  in  the  English  work  in  the 
addenda,  and  many  others  not  there  supplied  might  be  quoted,  but  any  <Hte  running 
over  the  additions  marked  with  brackets  can  judge  of  the  extent  of  this  improve- 
ment in  the  American  edition  for  himself  The  editor  ought  to  odd  oa  this  point, 
that,  b^ore  receimg  the  page  of  addenda,  he  had  already  inserted  in  their  proper 
places  the  only  important  articles  there  given.  The  biographical  and  mythological 
notices  in  the  present  work,  whidi  have  been  chiefly  taken  from  the  Dictionary  of 
Biography  and  Mythology,  have  been  compared  with  the  corresrponding  ones  in 
that  work,  and  sevwal  errors  are  found  to  have  been  made  in  the  process  of 
abridgment,  e.  g.^ 

Fkrohu  (p  863)  is  said  to  have  had  her  diief  sanotnary  at  Terramna,  near  Mount 
Boraote ! !  Now  Terraoina  is  in  Latium,  southeast  of  Homo,  while  Mount  Soraote  was  in 
Etruria,  some  distance  north  of  Rome  :  the  larger  dictionary  says,  '*  Besides  the  sanetua- 
ries  at  Terracina  and  near  Mount  Soracte,  she  had  others  at,"  &c. 

Other  errors  from  the  same  cause  will  be  found  (in  the  English  work}  eorreoted  in  this) 
ander  Ootavius  No.  8,  Masiuissa,  Orestes,  Tissaphemes,  iio. 

Another  great  blemish  in  the  English  work  is  Uie  utter  carelessness  exhibited  in 
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the  accentuation  of  the  Greek  names.  If  it  be  desirable  to  have  the  Greek 
accented  at  all,  it  should  be  done  correctly.  The  editor  has  carefully  revised  this 
portion  of  the  vrork  also,  and  hopes  no  gross  error  will  be  found  uncorrected.  In 
the  historical  and  mythological  names  the  errors  are  copied  from  the  Dictionary 
of  Bi(^r^thy  and  Mythology,  wiuch  exhibits  the  stune  carelessness  in  this  respect, 
and  these  errors  are  not  of  that  nature  tiiat  they  mi^t  result  merely  from  haste, 
or  a  disinclination  to  turn  to  the  pages  of  a  lexicon  or  an  author  to  find  the  place 
of  the  aoe^t,  but  such  as  the  slightest  acquaintwoe  with  the  principles  of  Greek 
accentuation  voold  indicate  to  the  eye  at  once ;  e.  ff.,  dissyllables  with  long  penult 
and  short  final  syllable  having  the  acute  on  the  penult;  the  drcumflex  placed  on 
the  antepenult  i  the  acute  placed  on  the  penult  of  feminine  adjectives  in  is  and  of; 
or  final  syUable  long  by  nature,  with  oroumBex  on  the  penult,  &c. ;  as  instances 
almost  at  ruidom,  BouSorfrif,  Kkiavdris^  KTiJrfiotg,  'Aprirlas,  revsraiog,  FXayxos,  KaX- 
Xiftfi^uY,  'ItTfi^iv,  "IXof,  Mtdof,  Kpijvou,  MoipoxXijf,  GaXamt,  IlEXia^Ef,  &c.  &0.  In 
the  English  edition  the  Greek  names  of  the  Greek  divinities  are  commonly  ^ven, 
but  with  considerable  inconsistency ;  e.  g.,  Ge  is  usually  employed,  though  it  does 
.lot  occur  in  the  work  as  a  separate  article  at  all,  Geea  being  the  form  in  the  alpha* 
beticfll  order,  and  this  is  frequently  used  instead  of  Ge ;  Pluto  or  Aidoneus  some- 
times instead  of  Hades,  Bacchus  interchangeably  with  Dionysius ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  j£sculapius  and  Hercules,  Ulysses  and  Pollux,  Ajax,  and  other  heroes, 
ure  uniformly  written  after  the  Latin  form  of  the  name ;  these  the  editor  has 
allowed  to  stand,  and  so,  too,  he  has  retained  the  Greek  names  of  the  divinities, 
hut  has  placed  by  the  side  of  this  form  the  more  usual  one  inclosed  in  parentheses, 
or  has  placed  the  parentheses  around  the  former.  The  change,  fiuoiliar  enough  to 
the  Germans  and  those  well  acquainted  with  German  literature,  seems  yet,  among 
us,  too  great  and  radical  a  one  to  be  made  at  once.  Time  may  effect  this,  but  at 
present,  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  '*subjudice  lis  eat" 

To  impart  additional  value  to  the  work,  and  render  it  still  more  complete  as  a 
classical  guide  and  book  of  reference,  the  editor  has  appended  from  the  Dictionary 
of  Bi(^;raphy  and  Mythology  the  "  Chronological  Tables  of  Greek  and  Roman 
History"  subjoined  to  that  work,  and  which  have  been  drawn  up  with  great  oaro 
from  the  Fasti  Hellenic!  and  Romani  of  Clinton,  the  Griechische  and  Bomische 
Zeittafeln  of  Fischer  and  Soetbeer,  and  the  Annales  Veterum  Regnorum  et  Popu- 
lomm  of  Zumpt,  and  in  addition  to  these,  the  "  Tables  of  Weights,  Measures, 
and  Mon^,"  from  the  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities.  With  these 
Tarious  improvements  and  additions,  the  editor  now  presents  the  book  to  the  American 
public,  and  ventures  to  recommend  it  as  a  reliable  guide  to  those^for  whom  it  is 
designed,  in  the  Tarious  departments  whlcb  on  its  title-page  it  professes  to  comprise. 

In  conclusion,  the  editor  would  be  guilty  of  great  injustice  were  he  not  to 
aijoiowledge  in  the  warmest  terms  the  obligations  whidi  he  is  under  to  his  leameil 
and  accurate  friend  Professor  Drisler,  whose  rery  effident  co-operation  has  been 
secured  in  the  revisal  and  correction  of  the  entire  work.  Every  article  has  been 
read  over  and  «amined  in  common,  and  a  frank  interchange  of  opinions  has  been 
made  wherever  any  point  occurred  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  this.  And 
it  is  on  this  account  that  he  ventures  to  recommend  the  present  volume  with  more 
confidence  to  the  young  atodent,  than  if  it  had  been  the  result  merely  of  his  own 
individual  exertions. 
CoLCKBLi  Couni^  Deeonber,  186a 
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Trb  great  pix^ess  which  classical  studies  have  made  in  Europe,  and  more  capo- 
ciallj  in  Germany,  during  the  present  century,  has  superseded  most  of  the  works 
usuaLy  employed  in  the  eluddatioa  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  It  had  long 
been  felt  by  onr  best  adiolars  and  teachers  that  something  better  was  required  than 
we  yet  possessed  in  the  English  language  for  illustrating  the  Antiquities,  Litera- 
ture, Mythology,  and  Geography  of  the  andent  writers,  and  for  ^labling  a  diligent 
student  to  read  them  in  the  moat  profitable  manner.  It  was  wiUi  a  view  of  sup- 
plying this  acknowledged  want  that  the  series  of  classical  dictionaries  was  under- 
taken ;  and  the  very  favorable  manner  in  which  these  works  have  been  received 
by  the  sdiolars  and  teachers  of  this  country  demands  from  the  editor  his  most 
grateful  acknowledgments.  The  approbation  with  which  he  has  been  favored  has 
encouraged  him  to  proceed  in  the  design  which  he  had  formed  from  the  beginnings 
of  preparing  a  series  of  works  which  might  be  useful  not  only  to  the  scholar  and 
the  more  advanced  student,  but  also  to  those  -who  were  entering  on  their  classical 
studies.  The  dictionaries  of  "  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  "  and  of  "Greek  and 
Roman  Biography  and  Mytbblogy,"  which  are  already  completed,  and  the  "  Dic- 
tionary of  Greek  and  Roman  Geography,"  on  which  the  editor  is  now  engaged, 
are  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  more  advanced  scholar  ;  but  these  works 
are  on  too  extended  a  scale,  and  enter  too  much  into  details,  to  be  suitable  for  the 
use  of  Junior  students.  For  the  latter  class  of  persons  a  work  is  required  of  the 
same  kind  as  Lompriere*s  well-known  dictionary,  containing  in  a  angle  volume 
tha  most  important  names,  bi(^raphica],  mythological,  and  geographical,  occurring 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  usually  read  in  our  public  schools.  It  is  invidious 
for  an  author  to  speak  of  the  defects  of  his  predecessors ;  but  it  may  safely  be 
said  that  Lemprim's  work,  whidi  originally  contained  the  most  serious  mistakes, 
bas  long  since  become  obsolete,  and  that  since  the  time  it  was  compiled  we 
have  attuned  to  more  correct  knowledge  on  a  vast  number  of  subjects  comprised 
m  that  work. 

The  present  dictionary  is  designed,  as  already  remarked,  chiefly  to  elucidate  the 
Gre^  and  Roman  writers  usually  read  in  schools  j  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  has 
not  been  considered  expedient  to  omit  any  proper  names  connected  with  dassical 
antiquity,  of  which  it  is  expected  that  some  knowledge  ought  to  be  possessed  by 
every  person  who  aspires  to  a  liberal  education.  Accordingly,  while  more  space 
hts  been  given  to  the  prominent  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  to  the  more  dis- 
tti^uished  characters  of  Greek  and  Roman  history,  other  names  have  not  beeu 
omitted  altt^etber,  but  only  treated  with  greater  brevity.  The  chief  difficulty 
whidi  every  author  has  to  contend  with  in  a  work  like  the  present  is  the  vasts osi 
of  hb  subject  and  the  copiousness  of  his  materials.  It  has  therefore  been  neces 
sary  in  all  cases  to  study  the  greatest  possible  brevity,  to  avoid  all  discussions, 
and  to  be  satisfied  with  giving  ^mply  tha  results  at  which  the  best  modern  scholars 
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Imve  arrived.  Hie  tmter  is  fully  aware  that  in  adopting  this  plan  he  has  fro 
quently  stated  dogmatically  conclusions  which  may  he  open  to  much  dispute ;  but 
he  has  thought  it  better  to  run  thb  risk,  rather  than  to  encumber  and  bewilder  the 
junior  student  with  conflicting  opinions.  With  the  view  likewise  of  economidng 
space,  few  references  have  oeen  given  to  ancient  and  modem  writers.  In  fact,  such 
references  are  rarely  of  service  to  the  persons  for  whom  such  a  work  as  the  pre- 
sent is  intended,  and  serve  more  for  parade  than  for  any  useful  purpose ;  and  it 
has  been  the  less  necessary  to  give  them  in  this  work,  as  it  is  supposed  that  the 
persons  who  really  require  them  will  be  in  possession  of  the  lai^er  dictionaries. 

The  present  work  may  be  divided  into  the  tiuree  distmot  parts,  Biography,  Myth- 
ology, and  Geography,  on  each  of  which  a  few  words  may  be  necessary. 

The  biographical  portion  may  again  be  divided  into  the  three  departments  of 
History,  Literature,  and  Art  The  historical  articles  include  all  tiie  names  of  any 
importance  which  occur  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  from  the  earliest  times 
down  to  the  extinction  of  the  Western  Empire,  in  the  year  476  of  our  era.  Very 
few  names  are  inserted  which  are  not  included  in  this  period,  but  still  there  are 
some  persons  who  lived  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  who  could  not  with 
propriety  be  omitted  in  a  classical  dictionary.  Such  is  the  case  with  Justinian, 
whose  legislation  has  exerted  such  an  important  influence  upon  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe ;  with  Theodori^  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  at  whose  court  lived 
Gassiodoraa  and  BoStfaius ;  and  with  a  few  others.  The  lives  of  the  later  Western 
emperors  andthdr  contemporaries  are  given  with  gieater  brevity  than  the  lives 
of  such  persoim  as  lived  in  the  more  important  epochs  of  Greek  and  Roman  his 
tory,  sinoe  the  students  for  whom  the  present  work  is  intended  will  rarely  require 
information  respecting  the  later  period  of  the  empire.  The  Romans,  as  a  general 
rule,  have  been  given  under  the  cognomens,  and  not  under  the  gentile  names ;  but 
in  cases  when  a  person  is  more  usually  mentioned  under  the  name  of  his  gens 
than  under  that  of  his  cognomen,  he  will  be  found  under  the  former.  Thus,  for 
example,  the  two  celebrated  con^irators  against  Csesar,  Brutus  and  Cassius,  sn 
given  under  these  namra  respectively,  though  uniformity  would  require  either  that 
Cassius  should  be  inserted  under  his  cognomen  of  Longinxis,  or  Brutus  imder  1 
gentile  name  of  Junius.  But  in  this  as  in  all  other  cases,  it  has  been  considered 
more  advisable  to  consult  utility  than  to  adhere  to  any  prescribed  rule,  whic*- 
would  be  attended  with  practical  inconveniences. 

To  the  literary  articles  considerable  space  has  been  devoted.  Not  only  ore  a:> 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  inserted  whose  works  are  extant,  but  also  all  such  as 
exercised  any  important  influence  upon  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  although  their 
writings  have  not  come  down  to  us.  It  has  been  tiiought  quite  unnecessary,  how- 
ever, to  ^ve  the  vast  number  of  writers  mentioned  only  by  Athenasus,  Stobseus, 
the  Lexicographers,  and  the  Scholiasts;  for,  though  such  names  ought  to  be  found 
in  a  complete  history  of  Greek  axid  Roman  literature,  they  would  be  clearly  out 
of  place  in  a  work  like  the  present.  In  tiie  case  of  all  writers  whose  works  are 
extant,  a  brief  account  of  their  works,  as  well  as  of  their  lives,  is  given ;  and  at 
the  ^d  of  each  article  one  or  two  of  the  best  modem  editions  are  specified.  As 
the  present  work  is  de«gned  for  the  elucidation  of  the  classical  writers,  Chris- 
tian writers  are  omitted,  with  the  exception  of  the  more  distinguished  fathers,  who 
form  a  constituent  part  of  the  history  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  The 
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Byzaatliie  historians  are,  for  the  same  reason,  inserted ,  though  in  their  case,  ua 
well  as  in  the  case  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  it  has  been  impossible  to  give  a  com- 
plete Boooun^  either  of  their  lives  or  of  their  vritii^ 

Tile  Urea  of  all  the  more  important  artists  have  been  inserted,  and  an  acoonnt 
baa  also  been  given  of  Uieir  extant  vrorks.  The  history  of  andent  art  has  recdved 
so  litile  attention  from  the  scholars  of  this  country,  that  it  has  been  deemed  advi- 
sable to  devote  as  much  space  to  tins  important  subject  as  the  linuta  of  the  work 
would  allow.  Accordingly,  some  artists  are  noticed  on  account  of  their  celebrity 
in  the  history  of  art,  although  their  names  are  not  even  mentioned  in  the  ancient 
wioters.  Tbis  remark  applies  to  Agasias,  the  sculptor  of  the  Borghese  gladiator, 
whidi  is  still  preserved  in  die  Louvre  at  Paris ;  to  Agesander,  one  of  the  sculptors 
of  the  group  of  Laocoon ;  to  Glycon,  the  sculptor  of  the  Famese  Hercutes,  and 
to  otherd^  On  the  contrary,  nuny  of  the  names  of  the  artists  in  Pliny's  long  Iwt 
are  omitted,  because  they  possess  no  importance  in  the  history  of  art. 

In  writing  the  mythological  articles,  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid,  as  &r  as  pos- 
sible,  all  indelicate  allusions,  as  the  work  will  probably  be  much  in  the  hands  of 
yonng  persons.  It  is  of  so  much  importance  to  discriminate  between  the  Greek 
and  Roman  mythology,  that  an  account  of  the  Greek  divinities  is  ^ven  under  their 
Greek  names,  and  of  the  Roman  divinities  under  their  Latin  names,  a  practice 
which  is  univo^ly  adopted  by  the  Contin^tal  writers,  which  has  received  tJie 
sanction  of  some  of  our  own  scholars,  and  whidi  is,  moreover,  of  such  great 
utility  in  guarding  against  endless  confusions  and  mistakes  as  to  require  no  apol:^ 
for  its  introduction  into  this  woric. 

For  the  geographical  articles  the  editor  is  alme  re^cHisible.  The  biographical 
and  mythol<^cal  articles  are  founded  upon  those  in  the  "  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Bi(^Taphy  and  Mythology,"  but  the  geographical  articles  are  written 
mtirely  anew  for  the  present  work.  In  addition  to  the  ori^nal  sources,  the  editor 
has  avuled  himself  of  the  best  modem  treatises  on  the  subject,  and  of  the  valua- 
ble works  of  travels  in  Greece,  Italy,  and  the  East,  which  have  appeared  within 
the  last  iew  years,  both  in  England  and  in  Germany.  It  would  have  been  impos- 
:^ible  to  give  references  to  these  treatises  without  interfering  with  the  general  plaii 
of  the  present  woric,  but  this  omission  will  be  supplied  in  the  forthcoming  "  Die* 
fionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Gec^fraphy."  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  gec^raphical 
portion  of  the  work  very  few  omissions  will  be  discovered  of  names  occurring  in 
Uhe  diief  classical  writers ;  but  the  great  number  of  names  found  only  in  Strabo, 
i^y,  Ptolemy,  and  the  Itineraries,  have  been  purposely  omitted,  escoopt  In  cases 
where  such  names  have  become  of  historical  celebrity,  or  have  given  rise  to 
important  towns  in  modem  times.  At  the  commencement  of  every  geographical 
artide  the  Ethnic  name  and  the  modem  lume  have  been  {j^ven,  whenever  they 
could  be  ascertained.  In  conclusion,  the  editor  has  to  express  his  obligations  to 
his  brother,  the  ^v.  Philip  Smith,  who  hati  rendered  him  valuable  assistance  by 
writing  the  ge<^raphioBl  articles  rdating  to  Asia  and  Africa. 

WILLIAM  SMITH. 

Lonoa  Aa^uBt  IZtli,  18M. 
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AAliASSUS. 

[AAEASBtiB  {'kapaa<r6i),  a  dty  of  Pisidis ;  more 
^onwitly,  perhaps,  Arassoa,  as  givea  ia  some 
M83. ;  the  oI<l  I^tia  -ranaa  of  Stnbo  having 
ftlao  Aruom.] 

[Au  C'^SaX  danglitflT  of  Zenophanea,  made 
btntlf  qaem  of  Olbe  ia  Cilieii ;  a«r  autbori^ 
WW  «oiifinued  hj  Antony  and  Cleopatra:  she 
WIS  nbscqnently  depoved  and  driven  out] 

[Aba  {'A6a),  more  osuallj  Aba,q.  v.] 

AMiiCMKtm  l'ASaKalvovoT  rd'ASuKoiva:  'kSa- 
Koailvof :  nncs  near  TWpt),  bd  aneient  tnwn  of 
the  Keoli  in  Sicilj^,  wait  of  Mewiana,  and  aootli 
Bf  T^ndaria. 

Au  CAdU:  'AXtOof.  nam  M»  Sxareko), 
tn  andeot  town  of  Phoeia^  on  the  boundaries 
of  BcBotia,  said  to  have  been  fbundod  hj  the  Ar- 
pn  Abas,  but  see  Abaktm.  It  possessed  an 
aucirat  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  who  hence 
derired  the  snmama  of  Aba  a*.  The  temple 
TCI  dtrtroywl  hy  Um  PrndaoB  in  Qia  iunnon 
•f  Xenei^  and  a  wecmd  time  br  flie  BiBotians 
inthe  sao^sd  war:  it  waa  rebuilt  by  Hadrian. 

[Aaum,  an  island  in  the  North  or  Qerman 
Ocnan,  vbere  amber  was  said  to  have  been 
washed  np  hy  the  vares^  and  used  by  the  in- 
babiUnts  for  fiiel.  The  more  usual  name  was 
Barilia.'] 

[AaAxxA  or  AsAinn^  a  people  of  Hsuretaoia, 
^nght  into  subjeotion  to  the  Roman  power  by 
Ilieodoeius,  father  of  the  Emperor  Theodooins.] 

[AauiTEa  ('ASavTE^),  the  anoient  inhabitants 
of  Enliceo.  (Hom.,  Jl^  ii^  686)l  Thev  are  said 
to  hare  been  of  Thracian  origin,  to  have  first 
rattled  in  Phocia,  where  they  built  Abe,  and 
afterward  to  hare  crossed  over  to  Eubcea.  The 
Abaates  of  Eaboea  asaisted  m  ookniziag  sereral 
af  the  loiuc  dcies  of  Ana  Minor. 

AuniXDiB  ('A6avTiad7}i),  any  deseendant  of 
Abu,  but  especially  Perseus,  great-grandson  of 
Abas,  and  Acrisius,  bod  of  Abas.  A  fonale  de- 
■Mndaat  of  Abas,  as  DanaB  and  AtalanU),  waa 
culetl  ^udiWuu: 

AaarOjm.    Vid.  ABAnruim. 

AumiIdw  ('A&n>r£faf\  aon  of  Pasma,  be- 
■■■■H  tfrant  of  SioyoD,  aftM  murdering  Olinlaa, 


ABAS. 

the  &th«r  of  Antos,  B.O.  264,  but  was  sooo 
after  assassinated. 

[Akamtib  {'A6a»Tt^),  au  early  name  of  Eubcea, 
ftom  the  Abontes.} 

[AsARBlaiA  {'AiapCaphj),  name  of  a  ITatad, 
mother  of  .fisepas  and  Fedaaua] 

[AsXaii  {'AoaptA  aoa  of  Senthea,  waa  a  Hy* 
perborean  prieat  <n  Apolk^  and  came  from  th« 
ooimtiy  about  ttie  Oaneaana  to  Greece,  while 
bis  own  country  was  visited  by  a  plague.  In 
his  trarela  through  Greece  he  carried  with  him 
an  arrow  as  the  symbol  of  Apollo,  and  gavd 
oradaa.  Hb  Uatoiy  ia  entirdy  mytUeal,  and 
is  related  in  varioua  ways :  he  is  said  to  haT« 
taken  no  earthly  food,  and  to  have  ridden  od 
his  arrow,  the  gift  of  ApoUo,  throu^  the  air. 
He  cured  diseases  by  iocaotationB,  ana  delivered 
the  world  trom  a  plagua  Later  writers  as- 
cribe to  him  several  works ;  but  if  such  works 
were  really  current  io  ancient  times,  they  wera 
not  genuine,  lite  time  of  bis  t^pearaoca  in 
Greece  is  stated  differently:  be  may,  perhaps^ 
be  placed  about  B.O.  BIO.  [Abaria  occurs  ia 
Nounus,  Ditnva,  11, 182,  but  tbe  sbtni  quantity 
seems  preferable. — 2.  A  lAtto  hero,  who  fought 
OD  the  side  of  Turnus  against  .£neas :  ha  waa 
slain  by  Euryolus. — 8.  OaOed  Caueasiua  by  Ovit^ 
a  friend  of  Phineaa,  slaia  by  Perseus.] 

JAbabis  CAfopf  Of  A£a^c)i  >  of  ^gyV% 
ed,  also,  .^von'a  Uanetho  places  it  to  tbe 
east  of  the  Bubastic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  in  the 
Saitic  Domo,  while  Hanoert  identifies  it  wiUi 
what  was  afterward  called  Pelustum.] 

Ababihs  CASapvtf  or  'ASopvof :  'A6apvevi),  a 
town  and  promontory  close  to  Lampsacus  on 
the  Aaiatia  nde  of  tbe  HeUespoot  [Abamit 
waa  also  the  name  of  the  ooontry  lying  armm  j 
and  adjacent  to  the  city.] 

[ Abartds  CASuprof).  one  of  the  CodrldB^dioaeB 
king  of  the  PhocDeans.] 

Abas  ('ASsf ).  1.  Son  of  Hetonlra,  was  chong 
•d  by  Ceres  (Demcter)  into  a  lizard,  because 
be  mocked  tbe  goddeaa  wboi  «he  bad  oome  am 
her  wanderinga  into  tbe  house  of  bis  mother 
and  drank  eagerly  to  quench  her  thirst — 2 
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Twelth  king  of  Argus,  boo  of  Lyoceas  and  Hy- 
penaoestra,  gmDdson  of  Danaus,  and  father  of 
Acrisius  aDd  ProBtus.  Wb«D  he  lufonncd  his 
fatbei-  of  tlie  dea^  of  PaDafU,  be  ttu  rewarded 
witb  tlia  sbield  of  his  gi-andfatber,  vbich  was 
safii-ed  to  Juno  (Hera).  This  shidd  jMrformed 
Tarious  marvels,  and  the  mere  sigbt  oif  it  codd 
reduce  a  rerolted  people  to  sunaissioiL  He  is 
described  as  a  succeseful  coo<^ueror  and  as  the 
Ibooder  of  the  town  of  Abce  m  Phode,  and  of 
the  Pelawic  Aivoe  in  Theaaaly.— [3.  A  centaor, 
■on  of  Icon  aiu  Nepbele,  a  oelebrated  huQt«r, 
one  of  those  who  escaped  the  fury  of  the  Lap- 
th«B  in  the  fight  that  arose  at  the  Dnptials  of 
PirithoQe  and  Deidamia. — 4.  A  follower  of  Pep- 
sens,  who  slew  Pelates  in  the  contest  with  Pbin- 
enB.~6.  A  warrior  in  the  Trojan  army,  soai  of 
Euiydanias,  bIwd  by  Diomede. — Others  of  this 
name  occur  in  Vii^  and  Ovid,  who  probably 
derirod  their  accounts  of  them  from  the  Cyclic 
poets.] 

[A&Asing  CA6aaiTit\  a  district  of  Phrygia 
Usjor,  OQ  the  borders  Lydia-I 

[abaiob  {'A6aToc ;  now  Jbimek),  a  small  rocky 
iUaod  neai  Philn  in  the  Nile,  to  which  priests 
■ilone  were  allowed  access,  whence  the  name.] 

[ABOAoiaxs,  a  Fartiuao  noUemao  who  rerdt- 
cd  from  hi*  king  Artsbanus,  and  aided  Tiri- 
dates.} 

Aa^A  (ri  'AMfpo,  Abdera,  lo,  aod  Abdera, 
rram :  'AU^ptr^,  Abdeittea  and  Abdfirlta).  1. 
(Now  Polytilo),  a  town  of  Thrace,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Neetus,  which  flowed  through  the 
town.  According  to  mythology,  it  was  founded 
by  Hercules  in  hraior  of  his  nrorite  AsDraius ; 
but  aeowding  to  history,  it  was  eoloniied  by 
Timedns  of  ClasomnuB  about  AO.  656.  Time- 
■ina  was  enelled  by  tlie  TliradaiM,  aod  the 
town  was  ooloiused  a  aeoood  time  br  the  in- 
babitaats  of  Teos  in  loda,  vbo  settled  there 
after  their  own  town  had  been  taken  by  the 
Persiaos,  B.O.  644.  Abdera  was  a  floonshii^ 
town  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece^  and  ooo- 
tinued  a  j^aoe  of  importanee  under  the  Romans, 
wbo  made  It  a  tree  oily.  It  was  the  Inrthplace 
of  Democritus,  Pftitagonu,  Anazarohns,  and 
other  distiiuruidwd  men ;  but  its  inliabitantB, 
QotwithstapaiDg,  were  aceoonted  stupid,  and  an 
"  Abderite"  was  a  term  of  reproaoh.~2.  (ITow 
Adra\  a  town  of  Hispaoia  Betioa  on  the  ooast^ 
founded  by  the  YhtBoxtaaoL 

AbdIboi  i^KMqpof),  a  bTorite  of  Eereoles, 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mares  of  Diomedes, 
which  Hercules  had  giTea  him  to  [guard  while 
he  himself]  panned  me  Bistones.  Hercules  is 
wid  to  have  Doilt  the  town  of  Abdera  in  honor 
of  him. 

ABDSLfiirfiniB  or  AbdXlSkImus,  also  called 
Ballonymos,  a  gardener,  bat  of  royal  deseeni; 
Vas  made  king  of  Sidon  1^  Alexander  the  Great 

Ami.Tj  or  Atxlla  ('A£«^Aa :  AbellAnus ;  now 
Av^a  FweAtai  a  town  of  Campania,  not  far  from 
Nola,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Ohalcis  in  £u' 
boea.  U  was  oelebrated  for  its  apples,  whence 
Virgil  (^fs  Tii.,  740)  calls  it  miUifira,  and  for 
its  great  haxel^iuts,  nwxa  Avdlana. 

AaxLiiMuv  (AbdBnaa :  now  Avdlino),  a  town 
of  the  Hir[»m  in  Samnium,  near  the  sources  of 
Ibe  SabatuA. — [2.  (Now  ifartico  Vetenj,  a  tows 
of  Iiuoania,  near  the  sources  of  the  Aeins,  called, 
tax  diatiiKtioD'  sake,  Abellinum  Marsieum] 

i 


ABalam,  AoaZBin^  w  AtmZam  ('A%uh« 
'Ax6apoc,  Aiyapoc),  a  name  common  to  many 
rulers  of  Edessa,  the  capital  of  the  district  of 
OsrhoSne  in  Mesopotamia.  Of  these  rulers,  ou« 
is  supposed  by  Euee^us  to  have  been  the  author  ' 
of  a  letter  written  to  Christ,  which  he  found  b  - 
a  chorch  at  Edewa  and  translated  from  tha 
Syriao.   The  letter  is  believed  to  be  epurious. 

Ab!a  (^  A6ia :  near  ZamataV  a  town  of  Uea- 
senia  on  the  Mcaseniao  GulC  It  is  said  to 
have  been  the  same  town  as  the  Ire  of  the  Iliad 
(ix.,  292),  and  to  hare  acquired  the  name  of 
AUa  in  honor  of  Abia,  the  nurse  of  Hyllus,  a 
eon  of  Herenles.  At  a  later  time  Abia  bek^ed  - 
to  the  Acdtcan  League. 

Abii  {'A6toi),  a  tribe  mentioned  by  Homer 
(B^  ziii.,  6),  and  apparently  a  Tbracian  people. 
This  matter  is  discussed  by  Strabo  (p.  296). 

Aiufu  (rd  'A£i?ia:  'ASiX^o^,  probably  Aeii 
Abel),  a  town  of  Cale-Syria,  afterward  called 
Claudiopolis,  and  the  capital  of  the  tetrarchy  of 
Abilene  (Luke  ill,  I).  The  position  seems 
doubtful  A  town  of  the  same  name  is  men 
tioned  by  Josephus  as  being  sixty  stadia  east  of 
the  Jordaa — [2.  A  mountain  of  Uauretania: 
Vid.  Abtu.] 

[Abilxxb  {'kSi^^y^  vid.  Abila,  No.  1.1 

AbibXbkb  {'ASioap^i),  also  called  Kmnsanm, 
an  ludian  lui^  beyond  the  River  Hydaapea,  s^t 
embassies  to  Alexander  the  Great^  who  not  only 
allowed  him  to  retain  his  kingdom,  but  iocnaaad 
it,  and  on  his  death  ^pointed  bis  eon  bis  suo- 
cessor. 

[ABLfiam  ('A^A^pof')^  a  Trojan,  slain  by  A>- 
tilochue.] 

Abn5ba  Uoaa,  the  range  of  hills  oovered  by 
the  Blaek  Forest  in  Germany,  not  a  mogH 
moontaiiL 

[ Abobi^oa  (now  S^/oime),  a  dty  oi  GallMBli  ia 
His^iania  Tarraoonensie,  near  Qie  mouth  the 

Mimus.] 

[Abooois  (now  Aboc  Simbel),  a  city  of  jEthi- 
opia,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  with  very 
remaikaUe  minal 

ABOnriOHOa  CA6uvm  retxa^),  a  town  of  Papb- 
lagonia,  on  the  Black  Sea,  with  a  harbor,  aftov 
ward  called  lonopolia  {'lav6jro?.i{),  whence  Ha 
modem  name  Ituooli,  the  birUt-plaoa  of  the  pre- 
tended prophet  AiExAHiTO,  of  whom  Loeiaa  nu 
left  us  an  account. 

Aa&idelNn^  die  wiginal  inhabitants  of  a 
country,  equivaloit  to  die  Greek  tArb^fiovet. 
But  the  Abori^es  in  Italy  are  not  in  the  L«tii) 
writers  the  original  inbafcitanU  of  all  Italy,  but 
the  name  of  the  ancient  people  who  drove  the 
Sieuli  out  of  lAtinm,  mid  there  became  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  lAtinL 

Akabbas  (*A6^fV^:  now  Khabur),  a  braoidi 
of  the  Eufmtes,  whidi  joins  Aat  river  on  the 
east  side  near  Areednm.  It  is  called  the  Arax- 
es  by  Xotophon  {Anab^  i^  4,  g  19),  and  was 
crossed  by  tne  army  of  Cyrus  the  Younger  in 
the  march  from  Sardis  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Babylon,  B.C.  401.  A  branch  of  this  river 
whidi  riaea  near  Niulxs,  aod  is  now  called  izkh 
jakbah,  is  probaUy  the  andoit  M y^doniua  Hie 
Khabur  rises  near  OrfUi,  and  is  joined  near  ths 
Lake  of  Ehatuniyah  by  the  JakbjaUiah,  aflflv 
which  the  united  stream  flows  Into  the  Ed> 
phratea  The  course  of  the  Ehabar  u  TVT  fa^ 
oorreetly  re{«eaeiited  In  the  nu^ 
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AbkabIias  ('A^po^rofX  a  kbff  of  Snsa,  and 
M  aUy  of  the  Asajriaiu  sgwoit  Crrtu,  aoeord- 
to  XtDophon'a  Ojropedia.  Hh  vife,  Pfto- 
tUa,  wu  talien  on  tb«  ooDqceit  of  Ote  Auyrian 
eamp.  In  oooaeqiWDee  of  tha  faonorsble  tr«at- 
Bient  vhicAi  iIm  reoeiT«d  from  Cynu,  Abrada- 
ua  joined  the  latter  niOi  lua  forcea.  He  fell  in 
the  first  battle  in  whieh  be  fbngfat  for  him,  while 
S^xGog  iguuit  tiM  Bg]rptiaiii  ht  the  angr  of 
Oraaua  at  H^mlmuia,  oo  Iba  Faetolni.  In- 
eonsolafale  at  her  Ioh,  Putbea  pot  aa  end  to 
her  own  life.  Oyim  had  a  hi|^  mound  r^aod 
io  booor  of  them. 

[ABBsmra  {'Atpernp^,  a  region  of  Mrsia, 
OD  tbe  borders  of  Bithrnia,  iaid  to  hare  beeo 
m  caUad  from  tbe  nym  ph  Alvetiai] 

AaBDKUTCi,  a  people  of  QaUia  Lngdunentts, 
io  the  iieu;hb«^wod  « the  modem  Avraneket. 

ABsSooicAS  {'AtpoK^uc),  one  of  tiie  Mtrape 
«f  Aitaxentee  Unemoo,  was  sent  with  an  armj 
to  oppoae  Oyra  oo  tua  march  into  Upper  Asia, 
KO.  40L  H«  reta-eated  on  tha  upKAdi  of  Or- 
nm,  hvt  Aid  not  joto  Ifce  king  u  time  for  the 
bstOarfOmiaxa. 

JAjbooSmzb  {'AtpoKofttif:,  Ion.\  aon  of  Darius 
I  Fhratagime,  aooompuied  the  army  of  Xerx- 
es to  Greece,  and  m»  slain  at  Thermoi^bB.] 

[Ajbor  {'A.6pM>),  BOO  of  Attio  orator  hy- 
etngnai — 2.  doo  of  Oallias,  of  the  deme  <^  Bate 
in  Attica,  who  mota  on  the  featiTals  of  the 
GTMha.] 

AndHfOHis  ('ABpAintxtK),  an  Athenian,  vbo 
served  in  the  Feirian  var,  BX3.  480,  aud  was 
subaeqneatly  sent  as  ambaasiadar  to  Sparta,  witti 
TfaemMboclea  aod  Ariatidei^  reepeotii^  the  tat- 
lificationB  of  Athens, 

AmMvtnt,  mother  THnqprooute. 

ABBtyrSmnc  {'KSporovov :  now  Sabart  or  Oid 
TV^oIi),  a  eity  on  the  eoaat  of  Africa,  between 
tbe  Sjrrtea,  fomded  by  the  nxaoieianB ;  a  eolony 
under  the  Romans.  It  waa  also  called  SaMta 
and  Neapolia,  and  it  formed,  with  (£a  and  Lep- 
t»  Magna,  the  African  IVipolis. 

[ABSoimm  Silo,  a  Latin  poet  of  the  Angnatan 
a^e,  pupil  of  Pordus  lAtro.  Aeowding  to  Voa- 
■tua,  tftere  wsre  two  of  this  Dime,  fUher  and 

[ABaoDcuin  ('/^)otf?>^\  a  'Hiraeiaii,  inter- 
preter of  the  Tbraaan  king  Setitfaes,  mentiooed 
in  the  Anabasis  of  Xenoplmi.] 

ABarariDB  or  ArsiariDra,  sc.  insoUs  {'kfvp- 
:  now  Ckerm>,  Omo,  Fsrotma,  and  #liao). 
tbe  name  of  four  islands  off  tbe  OMist  frf  Dlyn- 
eam,  [the  principal  one  of  wideh  waa  AmSmjb, 
with  a  town  of  tbe  same  name.]  Aeeordiiig  to 
one  'faaditton,  Afaayrtna  was  sliun  in  tiiese  id- 
ands  by  bis  sister  Hedfia  and  by  Jawn. 

AasTBroa  or  AparaTDa  ('kfvprot),  son  of 
i£9tea,  loos  of  Ocdehis^  and  tortbw  <rf  Medea. 
Wbra  Hedca  fled  with  Jason,  ih«.  took  bar 
bntber  Abayrtas  with  her ;  and  wfaeb  she  was 
nearly  overtaken  by  her  fiitber,  she  murdered 
Absyrtna,  cut  bis  fiody  in  fueeea  and  atreved 
tbem  on  the  road,  that  her  &ther  might  thus  be 
detained  hj  gatherii^  the  limbs  of  his  child. 
Tomi,  the  place  where  tbis  hwror  waa  eom- 
mhted,  waa  believed  to  baTC  doived  its  name 
from  rlftvu,  "  to  eat*  Aeew-ding  to  aootlier  tra- 
dition, Abeyrtns  did  not  looompan^  Uedea,  bat 
was  sent  ont  bv  his  lather  in  parauit  of  hen  He 
«rorto(A  bar  m  Ooroyra.  where  ebe  had  been 


kindly  reedved  bv  king  Aleinmu,  wbo  refuse* 
to  aurmder  ber  to  Ab^rton  4nien  be  orer- 
took  her  aeeeond  time  in  ewtnin  islands  off  tbs 
Illyrian  «nal^  he  waa  slain  bv  Jasen.  The  son 
of  JE&tet,  who  was  mordered  by  Medea,  h  called 
by  some  writers  .^Bgiileos. 

AbOiIfb  ('Aflov^'njr),  the  satrap  of  Susiaua. 
enrreDdered  Suae  to  Alexander.  Tbe  satra|^ 
vaa  natored  to  bim  by  Alannder,  but  he  ond 
his  son  Oxyathres  were  afterward  executed  by 
Alexander  for  the  erimee  they  had  eommitted 

AsDKfm  YAJsn.    VitL  Valc-s. 

Abds  (now  HvaUter),  a  river  in  Britain. 

[Amis  ('Adof :  now  Aghn-Dagk),  a  monntalo 
chain  of  Armenia  Uajor,  and  believed  by  the 
natives  at  the  prtaat  day  to  be  tbe  Artent  of 
Scriptare.] 

AjirntHua  fAAi^iTV^),  a  Qreek  biatorian,  who 
wrote  a  history  of  Assyria.  His  date  ia  uncer- 
tain :  be  made  uaa  of  the  works  of  Megasthe- 
nes  and  Beroias,  and  he  wrote  io  the  Ionic  di- 
aleot.  His  work  was  parUoolarly  valnable  for 
dkrowrfegT.  Tbe  fragmenta  of  his  hiatory  have 
been  piwished  by  Sealigar,  2)«  Smmaatiatu 
Timporum;  and  Riditer,  Beron  CJuUdtaorum 
IBMoria,  Ac,  Lips,  1S26. 

AntDOB  (  'kwiof :  'ASvArv^f).  1.  A  town  of 
the  Troad  on  the  HellesptKit,  and  a  Hilesian 
«Aoay.  It  was  nearly  opposite  to  Sestos,  but  a 
little  lower  down  tbe  stream.  The  bridge  of 
boata  which  Xerxes  ooDstmeted  over  the  Hel- 
le^rant  B.0. 480,  commenced  a  little  higher  up 
than  At^dos  ud  touched  tbe  European  shore 
between  Sestos  and  Hadytns.  Hie  site  of  Alw- 
doe  is  a  little  north  of  8-tiltania  or  the  old  oaatle 
of  Asia,  which  is  opposite  to  the  old  castle  of 
Europe. — 2.  (Ruins  near  Arabat  H  Matfoon.  and 
M  Btrbeh),  a  city  of  Upper  ^ypt,  near  the  west 
bank  of  tbt  Nile;  onoe  eeocod  only  to  Thebes, 
bat  in  Btrabo'a  time  (Ai>.  14)  a  small  village. 
It  had  a  temple  of  Oairia  and  a  Memnonium,  both 
still  standing,  and  an  orade.  Here  waa  found 
the  iDBoiption  known  aa  the  TiibU  of  Ab^doM, 
which  contains  a  liat  of  the  Egyptian  lunga, 

Asf  LA  or  Avtu  Horn  or  CounoiA  {'A6v^  or 
'A6iXil  imf^  or  bpoc  i  now  Md  Zatout.  i  a. 
AjM(f  SUl,  above  CnOa),  m  momtaiD  in  ICaore- 
tsnia  Tingitana,  forming  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  south  or  Aincan  ooaat  of  the  Fretum 
Gaditanum.  Thk  and  Mount  Calpe  (Oibraltar), 
opposite  to  it  on  the  Spanish  ooaat,  were  called 
the  Columru  o^  IlerettUt,  from  ^e  UX  'e  that  they 
were  originally  ooa  moudain,  wlu^  waa  tun 
aaunder  bj  Heronlea. 

AoAOAtua  CAxoKaJiXtt),  daughter  of  Wom, 
by  whom  Apulo  begot  a  sea,  Miletus,  as  well  aa 
other  children.  Acaoallu  was  in  Crete  a  com- 
mon name  for  a  naroiaBus. 

AOACtsiuif  ('Actu^iov :  'AxaxijoMf),  a  town 
of  Aroxfia,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  of  tbe  some  name. 

AOAofcgiM  ('Axoxvotoc),  a  sumanie  of  Mer 
oury  (Hermes),  toe  wbidi  Homer  nses  the  form 
AoaeeUt.  Some  writora  derive  it  from  the  Ar- 
cadian town  of  Aoaceeium,  in  which  he  was  be- 
Ueved  to  have  been  brou^t  up  -,  others  from  a 
prw.  and  jcoc^.  and  suppose  it  to  mean  "  tbe 
god  who  does  not  hurt  Tlie  same  aomama 
IS  giTMi  to  Promribeus,  wheoee  it  mav  be  in- 
fnred  that  ita  meaiung  is  that  of  beqentotor  n 
deliverer  from  eviL 

AoAOim    Vid.  AoAcmn. 
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AOCA  LAURENTIA. 


LAoXooi  C&JMxof),  aoD  of  Lyeaoo,  a  Jang  hi 
Arcadia,  too  broa^ht  Hmury  (H«rmeA), 
Vtd  founded  Acaeeamm :  vtd.  Acjtcnsnis.]  j 

AoIoSjiU  ('AKoi^/uia  or  'AxOKd^fua :  also 
Acftdem!a  in  uie  older  lotb  wiiters),  a  piece  of' 
(and  OD  the  Oephiasus,  six  stadia  from  Athens,  i 
Bfi^Dallj  belonging  to  the  hero  AoAnnim,  and  | 
nbse^uentljr  a  gymoasium,  wtud  was  adomsd ' 
by  Gimoo  with  plane  and  olive  plantatkxn, ' 
sfntues,  and  oUier  wtakt  of  art.  Here  taught ' 
Plato,  -who  poM«Med  a  pieee  of  land  in  the ' 
neigbborhoocC  aod  after  him  his  follovers,  vho 
were  hence  called  the  Aeademieit  or  Aeademia 
i^iloaoidMrs.  When  SoUa  bed^ged  Athens  in 
&C.  87,  be  cut  down  the  jdane  trees  in  order  to 
aooBtruet  hit  militair  macbines ;  but  the  place 
was  restored  soon  afterward.  Cicero  gave  the 
name  of  Acsdemia  to  his  rilla  near  Poteoli, 
where  he  wrote  his  "  Qneationes  Aoadenuen." 

AoXdShIcI.     Vid.  AOANEMU. 

AqadBmub  {'A.Kd&mor\  an  Attiibhero,  who  be- 
trayed to  Castor  and  PwuE,  when  they  invaded 
Attica  to  liberate  th^  sister  Helen,  that  she 
WAS  kept  ccnceided  at  Apfaidiue.  For  this  the 
Trndands  alwi^s  showed  him  gratitude,  and 
wheuever  the  Lacedtemoiuans  invaded  Attica, 
they  spared  the  land  belonging  to  Academus. 
Via.  AcADZMU. 

AcAuiiDain  (now  Salandnlla),  a  rivor  in  Lu- 
eania,  flowing  into  the  Oulf  of  Tarentmo. 

[AxuLAMTBu  {'AKoSutiiOtc),  daughter  of  Pienis, 
changed  by  the  muses  into  a  thistle-findL  Vtd. 

PlERUB.] 

[AcuMAima  {'Axaftavrif),  ewe  of  the  Attic 
tribes,  BO  named  from  the  hero  Acamaa  L] 

AoImas  ('Axt^uif).  1,  Son  of  Theseus  and 
Fhnlra,  acaompanied  Dtomedes  to  Troy  to  de- 
mand the  inirajder  (rf  Helen.  Daring  nis  stay 
at  Troy  he  woo  the  affection  of  Laodice,  daugbter 
of  Priam,  and  b^t  by  her  a  son,  Murntue.  He 
was  one  of  the  Greelu  oonoealed  io  the  wooden 
horse  at  the  taking  of  Troy.  The  Attic  tribe 
Acamantis  derived  its  name  from  btoL — 2.  Son 
of  Antenor  aod  l^ieano,  one  of  toiTest  Tro- 
jans, slain  l^Merioneaj—S.  Son  of  Easanns,  one 
of  the  leader*  of  the  Tbnunaos  in  the  Trojan 
war,  alain  by  the  Telamooian  Ajax. — [4.  Sou  of 
Asiiu,  taa0bt  oa  the  side  of  the  Trojans,  slain  by 
Merioneaj 

[Aouua  {'Aieaftac :  now  Ct^  StUittmo  or 
Ptfano),  a  pranootorj  at  the  ncaihwest  end  of 

Cyprus.] 

[AoAHpgis  {'Axa^tt  I  now  TViAoraifc  or  BUu- 
mi),  a  river  of  Asia  forming  the  boundary  be- 
tween Pontus  and  Ccddiis,  and  so  named  from 
its  impetuous  couTse,  a  ;iriv.  and  Kt^nru.  It  was 
called  bj  tiie  natives  thsmselvee  iroos.] 

AoAMTBCl  ^AxavOac:  'AjuMuk).  1.  (RmoB 
near  jBrto),  a  town  on  ttie  Isthmus,  whidi  om- 
oecte  the  peninsula  of  Athos  with  Chalddioe,  <hi 
the  canal  out  hj  Xerres  (vtd,  Athob).  It  was 
founded  the  mfaabitants  of  Andros,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  a  place  of  considerable  imp«tance 
from  the  time  of  Xerxes  to  that  of  the  Romans. 
—2.  (2Tow  Jkahir^  a  town  on  the  west  bank  of 
Itie  Nile,  180  stadis  south  ttf  Memphis,  with  a 
temple  of  Osiris. 

tAoANTHCs  (^AkovBoc),  a  Lacednmooian,  victor 
)ly  mpia  in  the  dtavAot,  whs  said  to  have  beeu 
tIK  ortt  who  ran  naked  at  these  games.] 
Atuairlii  ('Axi^niai',  -dvot),  one  of  the  Epigo- 


ni,  eon  of  Alemaoo  and  OalUrriiofi,  and  brotht; 
of  AmphoteruB.  Th«r  fiither  was  murdered  ky 
Phegeus  when  they  were  very  young,  and  Callir- 
rhoe  {Oayed  to  Jupiter  (Zeus)  to  make  her  sons 
grow  qu^ly,  that  they  might  be  able  to  avenge 
ttie  death  of  their  father.  TiM  prayer  was  grant- 
ed, and  Acaman  with  his  brother  slew  Kuf^m, 
his  wife,  and  his  two  sooa.  The  inhafaftaute  of 
Psc^ibii,  where  the  sons  had  been  slain,  panned 
the  marderere  as  far  as  Tegea,  where,  however, 
they  were  received  and  rescued.  Ther  a&ttP- 
ward  went  to  Epirus,  where  Acaman  nwcdad 
the  state  called  after  him  Acanunia, 

AoABiiAjdA  ('AjM^ovfa :  'AnfiirA',  -^ivot),  tfas 
most  westerly  provinee  of  Oreeo^  was  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  the  AmlH«cian  Gulf;  on  tbe 
west  and  southwest  by  the  Ionian  Sea,  on  tlw 
Dortheast  by  Ampbilodiia,  which  is  sometimes 
included  in  Acanania,  and  on  the  eiat  by  ^to- 
lia,  from  which  at  a  later  time  it  was  separated 
by  the  Acbel&ns,  The  name  d  Aeanumia  does 
not  oocor  in  Bmitt.  In  the  meet  ancioit  times 
the  land  was  inhabited  by  the  Taphii,  Teleboa^ 
and  Leleges,  and  subsequently  by  the  Curetea, 
who  emigrated  from  j£tdia  and  settled  there. 
At  a  later  time  a  ool<my  from  Argos,  said  to 
have  been  led  by  Acabmak,  Uie  son  oi  Alomieon, 
settled  in  the  country.  In  the  sevtsith  oentiiry 
B.O.  the  Corinthians  founded  several  cowns  on 
the  ooBst  Hie  Aeamanians  first  emerge  from 
obscuritT  at  the  beginniag  of  the  PelopaDoeatui 
war,  RC.481.  Hiey  were  then  a  rude  people, 
living  by  pirat^  and  robbery,  and  they  alway^ 
remamed  behind  the  rest  of  ue  Greeks  in  (aviii. 
atioa  and  refinement.  ^Iberjr  were  good  sliug- 
ere,  aod  are  praised  for  their  fidelity  and  oonraga 
The  difier^it  |ownB  formed  a  league  wiOi  a 
strat^ns  at  tbeir  bead  in  time  of  war:  the  mem- 
bers of  the  league  met  at  Stratoe^  and  sabse- 

ntly  at  Thyrium  or  Leucas.    Under  tlie 
BUB  Acamania  formed  part  of  the  province 
of  Macedonia. 

[AoABTS  {'AKaOT^),  a  daughter  of  Oceanus  and 
Tethya.] 

AoABttn  {'Akootoc),  sod  of  Peliaa,  king  oi 
lolcas,  and  of  Anazibia  or  ^ilomache.  E« 
was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  als^  took  part  io 
the  Calydonian  hunt  His  sisters  were  induced 
by  Medea  to  out  up  tbeir  &ther  and  boil  him, 
in  order  to  make  nam  young  affain.  Aeastaa, 
in  oonseqneDCfl^  drove  Jason  and  Medea  from 
lolo^  ud  iwtitated  fimersl  games  in  boiwr 
of  hia  &ther.  During  these  games  Aatydamia, 
the  wife  of  Acastua,  also  called  Hippolyte,  first 
saw  PeleuB,  whom  Aoastus  hod  purified  from 
the  murder  of  Eurytion.  When  Felens,  futhful 
to  bis  bene&ctor,  refused  to  listen  to  her  ad- 
dresses, she  aeonsod  him  to  her  husband  of  im- 
proper coodoot  Bbord]' afterward,  when  Aeastaa 
and  Pelevs  were  hnntmg  on  Mount  Pelioo,  and 
the  latter  had  fallen  adeep,  Acastus  took  hia 
sword  from  lum,  and  left  him  alone.  He  waa,  in 
WHuequenoe,  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Centaurs  ; 
but  be  was  saved  by  Chiron  or  Menniry  (Hennee), 
retomed  to  Acastus,  and  killed  him,  together 
with  bis  wifs^[2.  A  king  of  Duliohium,  men- 
tioned in  the  Odyssey.] 

AoR&aus.    via.  ABOAacg. 

[AooA,  a  companion  of  the  ToUcian  heroine 
Camilla.] 

Aooa  iMBmia  tu  IiaBmia.  a  mythknl 
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««Hiian  n  early  Romaa  atorj.  Aeoor^ng  to 
am  aeeooat,  aha  was  the  vife  of  the  ahep£«^ 
Paofltuloa,  and  the  nurse  of  Romulus  and  ^emos 
after  they  bad  been  taken  from  the  ahe-volC 
Another  aAwnnt  eoonacta  Ler  with  the  legend 
of  Hercuk^  by  whose  adviea  aha  aoeoeeded  in 
fluking  OuuiiB  or  TarratiQi^  aa  Etmaaan, 
bra  and  many  her.  After  bk  death  aha  in- 
hariiad  hia  fauve  property,  whieh  abe  left  to  the 
Bcorxa  peop^  Adcus  Harcaoat  in  gratitude 
for  this,  allowed  her  to  be  buried  in  ue  Vela- 
brum,  and  inslbated  an  annual  festival,  the 
Larentalia,  at  wUdk  aaortfiees  were  offered  to 
the  iMjnm,  Aeoording  to  other  aooounta,  again, 
■be  waa  not  tiba  wife  of  noatolns^  bat  a  proa- 
titute,  who,  from  her  mode  of  life,  was  called 
lupa  by  tiie  ahei^ards,  and  who  left  the  |miperfy 
■be  gained  in  that  way  to  the  Bmnu  peoj^ 
Thna  mudi  seems  oertain,  whatever  we  may 
thmk  «f  the  attniei^  that  ahe  was  ot  Etmaean 
oaigiD,  and  eoimeetad  with  the  wtwahip  oi  ^ 
I^rea^  from  wlriefa  her  name  Laraotia  seems  to 
be  derived. 

Ii.  AodfuB  or  ArriuB,  an  early  Roman  tragio 
poet  and  the  sod  of  a  freedmau,  was  bora  EC. 
170,  and  lived  to  a  great  age.  Cicero,  when  a 
yoang  man^  freque^y  eoovened  with  bim. 
Bm  traoadica  wwe  duefly  imitated  from  Ae 
Qreefc,  bat  he  abo  wrote  aoma  aa  Roman  anb- 
jeeta  {Prmtat&ta\ ;  ooa  of  which,  entitled  Brotoi^ 
waa  probably  in  honor  of  bis  patron,  D.  l^tos. 
We  nossem  ndy  fragmenta  of  hia  bra^^ediea, 
bat  wy  are  apokoi  of  in  terms  of  admiration 
by  tha  anaieiit  writers.  Aeoius  ^so  wrote  Aib- 
%atn  in  vatM,  Motaining  tlie  biatory  of  Some, 
like  thoaa  of  Emuos;  and  a  prose  work,  lAbri 
XHdtuealioH,  which  eeema  to  nave  been  a  his- 
tory of  po^y.  Hie  fragments  of  hia  tragediea 
are  given  by  Bothe,  Poei.  Seertiei  Zatin^  vol  v^ 
Lips.,  I8S4;  and  those  of  the  Didascalia  by 
Madvig,  D«  L.  AUii,  Didaacaliit  Comment,  Hal- 
niae.  1»S1. 

Aooo^  a  d  the  Senonea  in  Oanl,  who  in- 
duced his  countrymen  to  revtdt  against  CiMar, 
B.C.  5S,  brwbom  he  waa  put  to  death. 

Ace.    Vid.  Ptolxkais. 

£AcckXtU8  ('Ajc^parof),  a  priest  and  prophet 
at  Delphi,  who  with  sixty  men  alone  did  net 
abaodoQ  the  place  on  the  approach  of  Xerxes  and 
hia  army. — 2.  A  poet  of  the  Greek  anthology.] 

AcEKBAB,  a  lyrian  priest  of  Heteulea,  who 
married  Eliaaa,  the  sister  of  Kin^  Pygmalloa 
He  had  oooeealed  his  treaamres  m  ue  earth, 
KDowii^  the  avariee  of  Pygmalion,  but  he  waa 
aaardered  Pygmalioo,  woo  hoped  to  obtain 
his  treasures  through  Lis  sister.  Ilie  prudmee 
of  Elissa  saved  the  treaanrei^  and  she  emigrated 
from  Phooieia.  In  tiua  aooona^  taken  from 
Justio,  Aoerbaa  ia  the  aame  person  as  Sidueos^ 
and  EUasa  the  same  as  Dido  in  Virgil  {.j^iu,  1, 
K48,  Kg.),  The  names  in  Justin  are  undoubtedly 
more  correct  than  in  Virgil :  for  Virgil  here,  aa  m 
other  oases,  has  chao^ed  a  fordgn  nama  into  one 
more  oouvenient  to  him. 

Aonu  (Aeenflnaa>  1.  (Now  Aeerra),  a 
town  in  Campania  od  the  Oaaiiiit  reeetved 
the  Boman  frandiise  in  EC.  SS2.  It  was  de- 
atroyed  Hannibal,  bat  was  rebuilt  S.  (Now 
Qerra),  a  town  ot  the  Insubres  io  Qallia  Traos- 
padana. 

ACEBsioSina  ('Aa^  *^^)t  *  surname  of 


Apollo^  expressive  of  his  beautiAil  hut  wfaiet 
was  never  cut  or  shorn. 

[A<n  CAjnrf),  a  river  in  the  interior  of  Asia, 
from  which  the  eoantry  of  the  Hyreao'Mts.  I^r^ 
thiana,  Chorasmiaiia,  Ao,  waa  watered  ivy  means 
of  eanala.  On  the  eooqaeat  of  thia  r^puo  hj 
tim  Pwaiaa  Ung,  the  itofipagfl  of  tUt  irrigatioD 
coorerted  maoy  Sartile  lands  bto  barren  waatea. 
This  river  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Ochus  or  Oxns,  and  Wilson  {Ariana,  p^ 
129),  following  Oattorer,  inolioes  to  the  latter.] 

[AoslMiinn  ('AxMnvirt^),  a  king  of  Thmce^ 
fauer  of  Peribcsa,  and  said  to  have  founded  the 
eity  Aocaameue  in  Maeedonia] 

[AciBAintaas  ('AxjaavdaorX  »  Greek  historian, 
who  wrote  an  aeoouot  of  Cyreoe.] 

Adtoia  ('AxeffofX  *  native  of  Halamis  iu  Cy- 
pros,  fiuned  for  Us  skill  in  weaving  cloth  with 
vafiegated  patterns  (polymitariut).  He  and  his 
son  HeliooD  were  the  first  who  made  a  peploa 
for  Minerva  (Athena)  Polias.  They  most  have 
lived  before  tha  time  of  Eoripidea  and  Plati^ 
who  mention  this  pe|das. 

[AoxsncBadiOB  ('Axrai/t^poroc),  an  admiral  of 
the  Rbodians,  and  a  delegate  to  the  eonfereDoe 
between  T.  FlaminiDnB  and  liiilippns.] 

AoMina  ('Amoiv^':  'AMfflMf).     1.  (Now 
Cft«iMni6)^a  river  in  Zodia,mtowhi(nthe 
pes  flows,  and  whieh  itaetf  flowa  into  the  udai; 
—2.  (Now  AUatUara),  a  river  in  Sicily,  near 
Taoromenium,  called  also  Onobalaa, 

[AoniOB  ('AxjoiocX  «>  appcUalfaD  of  Apollo^ 
*  the  healer,*  frmn  dxifo/un.] 

[Aomia.    FtdL  SaoxnA.] 

Aonm  ('AxfenK'),  son  of  a  Trojan  wonan 
of  the  name  of  I^esta  or  Segcsta,  who  was  sent 
by  her  bther  to  Sicily,  that  she  might  not  be 
devoured  by  the  monsters  whiidi  infested  the 
territory  of  Troy.  When  Egcste  arrived  in  Sic- 
ily, the  river-god  CriouBua  begot  by  her  a  son, 
Acestea,  wbo  was  afterward  regarded  as  the 
hero  who  had  founded  the  town  of  Swesta. 
^eai,  on  Ida  arrival  n  Sicily,  waa  hoapitaUy 
received  by  Aceates. 

[AocsronbtoB  (^kKwri6opo{),  a  Greek  histo- 
rian from  whom  Plutandi  quotM  lome  incsdeoto 
relatiiig  to  the  battle  of  Salamia,  in  his  Lib  of 
Hiemistoeles.] 

Aotfroa  i^kxiaTap),  1.  Sumamed  8ac<u,  on 
aooouDt  of  his  fonign  origin,  waa  a  tragio  poet 
at  Athens^  and  a  oootemporaiy  of  Aristopfaanea. 
—2.  A  aenlptor  of  ODoaua,  who  floorkbea  about 
EC.  462.] 

[AdSTOEmxa  ('Axetn-optdTc),  a  CoriDthian 
diosea  general  by  the  Syraeosans,  but  banished 
from  Syracuse  by  Agathocles.] 

AcHXA  i^lixoia,  From  ttX*K,  "grief"),  "the 
^■treased  one,"  a  snnuuBe  of  Oeres  (Demctu') 
at  Atheu,  so  odlcd  ta  aooonnt  of  her  soirow  fw 
the  loss  of  her  daughter. 

Ao&n  {'Kxaio't),  one  of  the  chief  Helleoie 
raoee,  were,  aoeordiog  to  tradition,  descended 
from  Aeluens,  who  was  the  son  of  Xuthns  and 
Crensa,  and  graiKleoa  of  Hellea  The  Aebsi 
originallr  dwelt  in  llMBsaJy,  aad  titxa  theoee 
migratM  to  Pdopoimeaii%  the  whole  of  iriiidi 
became  subject  to  them,  with  the  exception 
of  Arcadia,  and  the  country  afterward  <»red 
Acbaia.  As  they  were  the  ruling  nntion  in 
Pelopoiuiesus  io  the  heroic  times.  Homer  fr©- 
quently  gives  the  name  of  Aeluei  to  the  oolle^ 
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no  Greelri.    On  tlio  cooquest  of  tbe  greater 

giT%  of  PelopouDeeiu  by  tue  Heracildro  aud  the 
oriatn  tigbl;  yean  after  die  Trojan  war, 
many  of  tbe  Aobei  under  Tieamenus,  the  bod 
of  Orestes,  left  tbeir  country  and  took  possea- 
sioo  of  tb«  Dortbem  cout  of  Peloponnesus,  tben 
calletl  .dlgiatea,  and  inhabited  by  tbe  lomans, 
vbom  they-ezpelled  from  tb«  eoootry,  which 
waa  lienoefortli  called  Adiiaia.  Tbe  aq>eUed 
loiiaoB  niimt«d  to  Altioa  and  A^  Minor.  Hie 
Aobffii  aetued  in  twelve  tuties:  Pellene,  .^Igira, 
Sara,  Heliee,  .^ginm,  Rhype,  Patra;, 
FluTiB,  OlenuB,  Dyme,  and  Tritna.  These 
cities  ai-e  aaid  to  have  been  ^remed  by  Tiea- 
toenus  and  bis  deaeendanta  till  Ogym  upon 
wbosa  death  a  demoeratieal  form  a. 
ment  waa  aataUiabed  in  each  atate;  but  tbe 
twelve  states  formed  a  league  for  mutual  de- 
fniee  and  protection.  In  the  Persian  war  the 
Aehsi  tooK  no  part;  nnd  they  bad  little  iuda- 
enee  in  tbe  a&irs  of  Greece  till  the  time  of 
tbe  successors  of  Alexander.  In  B.C.  S81  tbe 
Achffii,  who  were  then  anl^ect  to  tbe  Maeedo- 
niaus,  resolved  to  renew  tbeur  aneieot  league  for 
tlw  pnrpose  of  shaking  off  tbe  Macedonian  yoke. 
Hiis  was  tbe  origin  of  the  oelebrated  Aconan 
League.  It  at  first  oonaiated  of  only  four  towns, 
Dyme,  Patns,  Tritsaa,  and  niarce,  but  was  sub- 
sequently joined  by  the  other  towns  of  Achoia, 
with  tbe  exception  of  Olenus  and  Helice.  It 
did  not,  however,  obtain  mncb  importance  till 
BlC.  S61,  when  Armtoa  united  to  tt  his  native 
town,  Sioyon.  Tbe  example  of  Sioyoo  was 
followed  by  Oorintb  and  many  other  towns  in 
Greece,  aoa  the  league  soon  became  the  chief 

Soliticai  power  in  Greece.  At  length  the  Aohsei 
edared  war  against  tbe  Romans,  who  destroyed 
the  leaffoe,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  tbe  iodepeod- 
•Boe  w  Greeoe.  Corinth,  then  tht  chief  town 
of  the  league,  was  fidten  by  tbe  RtHnon  general 
MummiuB,  in  RO.  146,  and  the  whole  of  south- 
em  Greece*made  a  Roman  prorinoe  under  the 
name  of  Aobaia.  The  different  states  composing 
the  Acbnao  League  had  equal  rights.  The 
assemblies  of  Uie  league  were  neld  twioe  a  year, 
in  tbe  spring  and  Mitumn,  in  a  grove  of  Jatatar 
(Zeus)  Homagyrina  near  .digiam.  At  these 
itascmbltes  all  tbe  buuness  of  tbe  league  was 
ocmdueted,  and  at  the  spriug  meeting  tbe  public 
fuDcUonariea  were  ohosea  Hiese  were:  1.  A 
stratt;gua  {trrpanrySt)  or  general,  and  a  bippar- 
chus  Qmrapxot)  or  commander  of  the  cavalry ; 
8.  A  secretary  {ypofifiaTevf);  and,  8.  Ten  demi- 
uigi  {i^iuovpy^  also  called  (!p;):ovT^),  who  appear 
to  have  had  the  rig^tof  oonveniti^  the  assembly. 
For  further  partieulars,  vid.  Di^  of  Ant^  art. 
Aehaiewn  Fadua, 

AcOiBuSNXB  i^lLx^^f^^)-  I-  The  ancestor  of 
tbe  Fersiao  kings,  who  founded  the  family  of  tbe 
Atkanunida  ('Ax<|4i*>^<)<u)t  which  was  the  no- 
blest &milT  tsi  the  rasargadse,  the  noblest  of  tbe 
Persian  tribes.  Hie  Roman  poets  use  tbe  adjec- 
tive ^cAtmentui  in  tbe  sense  of  Persian.  [Some 
writers  identify  him  with  tbe  JHtmiehid  ot  the 
Oriental  historians.] — S.  Son  of  Darius  t,  cover- 
aar  of  Egrpt,  eommanded  tbe  Egyptian  »et  in 
tlM  esnraititm  of  Xerxes  against  Oreeoe,  KO. 
48a  He  was  defeated  and  Idlled  in  battle  1^ 
loama  tbe  Libyan,  RO.  4«0. 

AcB^wiidDBi  or  Aoaududoca,  toa  of  Ada- 
vastus  of  Itbaoa,  and  a  ixmnuiioa  of  Ulysses, 


who  left  him  behind  in  Si<»ly  wlini  he  Bid  frim 
the  Cydopea.  Hera  be  wui  fotuid  by  jSovUt 
who  tpok  bim  wiUi  bim. 

AcKSUS  {'AxatSg).  1.  Son  of  Xulhut,  tbe 
mythical  anoeator  of  the  Aohal— 2.  GoVi>mor 
under  Antiocbus  III.  of  all  Asia  west  of  Mount 
Tanrua.  He  revolted  agniust  Antiodttu,  bu*'  wat 
defeated  by  the  latter,  taken  pritMwr  at  Sardia 
and  put  to  deatb  BX).  214;^  Of  Sretria  ia 
Eobcea,  a  tra^o  poet,  bom  BXX  484.  In  447,  he 
contended  with  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and 
tbougb  be  subsequently  brongM  many  dra- 
mas, aooording  to  some  as  many  as  tbirty-four 
or  forty,  he  nevertbeless  only  gained  the  prize 
ooee.  In  the  satyrical  drama  be  possessed 
oooaiderable  merit  tbe  iragmenta  of  bis  pieeea 
have  been  puUiabed  by  Urlidts,  Bonn,  1884; 
[and  by  Wagner  in  bis  Jfroffrnmia  Traffieoritm 
Graeorum  (in  Didot's  Biblio^  Gmc.^  p.  86-52. 
Tbe  satyi'ic  pieoes  have  been  puUished  sepa- 
rately in  Friebel's  Oraeorum  Batt/roffrapfiomm 
Frofftnenta,  Berlin,  1887. — 4.  A  Greek  tragic 
poet  of  Syracuse,  who  floorished  at  a  later  period 
than  tbe  foregoing,  belonging  to  tbe  Alexandrine 
period :  he  was  wid  to  have  written  ten  or  four- 
teen tragedies.] 

AohAU  ('Aratof :  'kxdta).  1.  The  northern 
coast  of  tbe  Peloponnesus,  originally  called 
alda  (klytaXeia)  or  .^gialus  {ktytaXig),  i.  e.  Uio 
coast  land,  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Gorintbian  Gulf  and  the  Ionian  Sea,  on  tbe  south 
by  Elia  and  Arcadia,  on  tbe  west  by  tbe  Ionian 
sea,  and  on  the  east  by  Sieyonia.  It  was  a  nar> 
row  slip  of  country  sloping  down  from  the  mooa- 
tains  to  the  sea  Tbe  coast  is  generally  low,  and 
has  few  good  ports.  Respecting  its  inhabitenta, 
vid.  AoHML — 2.  A  district  in  Thessaly,  which 
sppears  to  have  been  tiie  original  seat  of  tb« 
AtauBL  It  retained  the  name  of  Ael^n  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus. — 3.  Tbe  Roman  province  in- 
cluded Peloponnesus  and  uortiiem  Greece  south 
of  Thessaly.  It  was  formed  ou  the  dissolution 
of  tbe  Aduean  League  in  R  C  346,  and  Lenca 
derived  its  name. 

[AcbaIa,  {'Axata),  a  city  and  harbor  on  th« 
Dortbeastem  coast  of  the  Euxtu^  mentiooed  by 
Arrian  in  his  Periplus.] 

[AcKAaXoA  {'Axupana),  a  village  near  Nysa  in 
Lydia,  having  a  celebrated  Plutonium,  and  an 
oraenlar  cave  of  Cbaroo,  where  intimalioai  were 
given  to  the  sick  respecting  the  core  of  tbeir 
maladies.] 

[  AoHARnsuB  {'Ax<^ieoc :  now  ^orlOt),  a  river 
of  AriaUe  Sarmatia,  flowing  from  the  &aoaaaa 
into  the  Palui  MiBoti>.] 

AoRAKM^  {'Axopvoi  •  'Axof^^ei^,  pl^  '^X^V^sX 
tbe  principal  demus  of  Attica,  belonging  to  t^e 
tribe  (Eoeis,  sixty  stadia  north  of  Athens,  pos- 
sessed a  rough  and  warlike  population,  who  were 
able  to  formah  three  thousand  hoplita  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Peloponneeian  war.  Their 
land  was  fertile,  and  they  carried  on  couuderahle 
traffic  in  cbarcoaL  One  of  tbe  pla^  of  Aristo- 
phanes bears  the  name  of  tbe  inhabitants  of  this 
demna. 

AoHAaajE,  a  town  in  Tbessaliotis  in  Tbesaalj^, 
on  tbe  River  Pamiaua. 

[AohXtes,  a  friend  and  ocHnpanion  ci  .^iDeaB. 
so  remarkaUe  for  the  fideV'ir  ot  his  attaduuo^ 
that  "  fidns  Adbatei "  bei  ue  sabteqacntly  ■ 
proverb.] 
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AiSATSB  (aovr  DiriUo),  a  riTur  in  southern 
tjieil^,  betweea  Camarina  aod  Gela,  io  which  the 
fint  agate  is  laid  to  hare  been  fbuad 

kcabJUbimi,  a  tamame  of  the  ffireDs,  tb« 
duigfat«n  of  AdhelouB  and  a  BfuBe ;  alao  a  sni- 
name  of  vater  njmpha. 

Acsii^tJs  ('A^cA^of ;  'A;);eXuZof  iq  Horn. :  now 
itpTo  Potamo),  more  ancieotlj  called  Thoa«, 
Axenm,  and  TheetiuB,  the  laivest  rirer  In 
Qmee.  It  riaca  io  Konnt  PinduB,  and  flowa 
Kvtiiiva.'^  fennii^  the  boondaiy  betveeo  Acat- 
BiBia  and  iEtolia,  and  falla  into  the  T«iiail  Sea 
opposite  the  ialuidB  called  Echinadea,  [TrUch 
rere  BQppcHed  to  have  been  formed  in  part 
the  depoeltiiHia  of  this  verr  rapid  river.]  It  u 
about  ODe  hundred  and  uurty  miles  in  length. 
The  god  of  this  river  ia  described  as  the  o£bpriiK 
of  OeeaoDB  aud  Tetfaja, and  as  the  eldfat oltheir 
three  flMmsasid  boos.  He  fought  with  Hereolea 
for  Ddanlra,  but  was  conquered  in  the  contest 
He  then  toijc  the  form  of  a  bull,  but  was  again 
orereome  by  Hercules,  who  deprived  him  of 
one  of  his  boms,  which,  however,  he  recovered 
bj  givinff  up  the  bom  of  Amalthea.  According 
Ip  Ovid  (Jf«.t  ix,  61),  the  Naiada  changed  the 
horn  wideh  Heraulea  took  from  Adheloas  into 
the  horn  of  plent;^.  Aeheloos  was,  from  the 
earliest  times,  eoosidered  to  be  a  great  divinity 
tbroBghont  Greece,  and  was  invoked  in  prayers, 
«acri^ces,  &a.  On  several  eoina  of  Acamania, 
tbe  god  it  represeuted  at  a  bull  with  the  head 
of  an  old  man.  AeheliHU  ma  also  the  name  of 
t  river  in  AroatUa,  and  of  another  in  Fhthiotis 
mlhesaaly. 

AcBxidtNlsEa.    Vid.  Aghacknides. 

AcsiaoH  ('Xxipuv),  the  name  of  several  riv- 
ers, ail  of  wbidb  were,  at  Jeast  at  one  time,  be- 
lieved to  be  eoonected  with  the  lower  world — 1. 
[Sow  Ourla,  or  Biver  of  Suit.]  A  river  in  Tbea- 
protia  in  Epirua,  whidi  flows  through  the  Lake 
Aehemna  uto  the  Ionian  Sea. — 2.  A  river  in 
BSa,  wbith  flows  into  the  Alf^us.— a.  [Proba- 
bly Z<Kor  Areonti.]  A  river  in  southern  Italy, 
'm  the  oonnfa7  of  the  Bruttii,  on  which  Alezau- 
der  of  Epirus  perished. — 4.  Hie  river  of  the 
bver  world,  round  wliich  the  shades  hover,  and 
Dto  which  the  PvriphlegetboQ  and  Cooytus  flow. 
In  late  writers  ue  name  of  Aeheroo  is  used,  in 
i  general  sense,  to  designate  the  whole  of  the 
lover  world.  The  Etnucans  were  acquainted 
vith  the  worship  of  Acheron  (Acheruns)  from 
rvw  earl^  limea,  aa  we  must  mfer  from  their 
Aeammfiet  Itirt,  which  treated  of  the  deification 
itf  lonli^aDd  of  the  sacrifices  {Achenmtia  tacra) 
hj  which  Hiia  was  to  be  effected. 

Acoiaonfa.  1.  (Now  Ac^rema),  a  town  In 
Apulia,  CO  a  summit  of  Mount  Vultur,  whence 
Horace  {Oarm^  iiL,  4, 14)  speaks  of  eeUce  nidum 
Ackmmtia. — S.  A  town  oo  tbe  Biver  Acbenw, 
u  die  eountrr  of  the  BmttiL  Ftet  Aohzboi^ 
He.*.  ' 

AcbxeCbIEa  {'Axepovaia  %ifan}  at  ^kxfpoooif), 
tbe  name  of  several  lakes  and  swampa,  whiw, 
lite  the  varioua  rivers  of  the  name  of  Acheron, 
were  at  the  same  time  believed  to  be  connected 
milh  the  lower  world,  until  at  last  the  Ache- 
rusia  came  to  be  considered  to  be  in  the  lower 
world  itaeU  Tbe  lake  to  which  thia  belief 
teems  to  have  been  firat  attadied  was  the  Ache- 
rosia  in  Thesprotia,  ttiroi^h  which  the  Acheron 
lowed.  Other  lakes  or  Bwomps  of  the  same 


name  were  near  Henuione  in  AigoUe,  betwecB 
Cumie  and  Cape  Misenum  in  Cauifwnia,  and 
lastly  in  Egyp^  near  Memphis.  Acheruda  was 
also  the  name  of  a  peninsula,  near  Henudte  in 
Bithyuia,  with  a  deep  chasm,  luto  wUdi  Her- 
cules is  said  to  have  descended  to  briig  up  the 
dog  Cerbenia 

AcHKTDif,  a  Bmnll  town  in  Sicily,  the  site  of 
which  is  uncertain. 

AcHiixA  or  ACBOU.A  ('A^oA^:  ^kxuSJioiof 
Achillitanns :  now  El  AHah,  ndnsX  •  town  oo 
the  sea-coast  of  Africa,  in  this  Carthaginian  ter- 
ritory (Bvaaceua),  a  h'ttle  above  the  northen 
point  of  (he  Syrtis  Minor, 

Achillas  ('Ap;iXAuf),  one  of  the  guardians 
of  tbe  Egyptian  kii^  Ptolemy  Dionysius,  aud 
commander  of  tbe  troops  when  Pompey  fled  to 
Egypt;  B.C.  48.  Jt  was  he  and  L.  Septimius 
v)K>  killed  Pompey.  He  subsequently  joined 
the  eunuch  Fothious  in  resisting  Caesar,  aod 
obtained  possession  of  the  greatest  part  of  Alex 
audrea.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  put  h 
death  by  Arsino^  the  youngest  sialer  of  Ftdemy, 
B.0, 47. 

[AaEii.ifu,  a  poem  of  Staliuo,  tnmii^  on  the 
story  of  AchiUes.    Vid.  SrAtiua] 

AcBU-UB  {'kxi^'^t).  the  great  hero  of  Ae 
Biad. — Homeric  »tory,  AchiUea  was  the  sod  of 
Peleus,  king  of  the  Myrmidwies  in  Phthbtis,  in 
Tbesraly,  and  of  the  rTcrcid  Thetis.  From  his 
father's  nam<^  he  is  oftoi  called  Fetldet,  PeUia- 
del,  or  PdVM,  and  from  his  naod&ther'a,  .^aei- 
da.  Ha  was  educated  t^rhisni^  who  taught 
him  eloquence  and  the  arts  of  war,  and  aoeom- 
panied  lum  to  the  Trojan  war.  In  the  healii^ 
art  ha  was  instructed  by  Chiron,  the  oentaur 
His  mother,  Thetis,  foretold  him  that  his  &te 
was  either  to  gain  glory  and  die  early,  or  to  live 
a  long  but  ii^lorioua  bfe.  The  hero  chose  the 
former,  and  took  pait  in  the  I^jan  war,  from 
which  he  knew  that  he  was  not  to  return.  Id 
fifty  ships,  he  led  his  bosta  of  Myrmidonas,  Hel- 
lenes, aud  Adueaos,  against  Troy.  Hwe  tbe 
swift-footed  Achilles  was  the  great  bulwark  of 
the  Qreeks,  and  tbe  worthy  &vorite  of  Min^va 
(Athou)  and  Juno  (Hera).  Previous  to  the  dis- 
pute with  Agamemwm,  be  ravaged  the  ooontry 
around  Troy,  and  destroyed  twelve  towns  on 
the  coast  aud  eleveo  in  the  interior  of  the  ooon- 
try. When  Agamemnon  was  obliged  to  g^ve 
up  CbrvBeis  to  her  &tber,  be  threatened  to  take 
away  Bria^  from  AotuUes,  who  siurendered 
her  on  the  peraoaaion  of  Minerva  (Athena),  but 
at  the  same  time  refused  to  take  anyfuiUiw 
part  in  tbe  war,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  tent. 
Jupiter  (Zeus),  on  the  entreaty  of  Thetis,  prom- 
ised that  victory  should  be  on  the  side  of  the 
Trojona,  until  the  Achteans  should  have  hon- 
ored her  son.  The  oSaira  of  tbe  Greeks  de- 
clined io  consequence^  and  they  were  at  last 
pressed  so  hard  that  an  embassy  was  sent  to 
Achillea  offering  him  rich  presents  and  the  rea- 
toratioQ  of  Briseia;  but  in  Tain.  Finally,  how- 
ever, he  was  persuaded  by  Pabrxlus,  his  dear 
est  friend  to  allow  him  to  make  we  of  bis  raei^ 
bis  horses,  and  his  armor.  Patioelus  was  slain, 
and  when  this  news  reached  Adiillea,  he  waa 
seized  with  unspeakable  grie£  Thetis  consoled 
him,  and  promised  new  arms,  to  be  made  by 
Vulcan  (Hephieetus),  and  Iris  appeared  to  ronse 
him  fhim  his  lamentatitHis,  and  ezbrtod  hiia 
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to  ruoue  tbe  body  it  Patroclua.  Aehilles  sow 
roflu,  and  hia  thuaderiog  voice  nlooe  pot  the 
Trojaos  to  flight.  When  hia  naw  armor  was 
brought  to  him,  he  harried  to  the  Aeld  of  battle, 
difldaiDiag  to  take  any  drink  or  food  until  the 
desOi  of  his  fnend  should  be  ftvenged.  He 
wounded  and  slew  numbers  of  Trojans,  and  at 
length  met  Hector,  whoir.  he  chased  thrice 
aroond  the  Trails  of  the  city.  He  then  slew 
liim,  tied  hia  body  to  hU  chariot,  and  dn^ed 
bim  to  tbe  ahips  of  the  Greeks.  After  this,  be 
bnnied  the  body  of  Patrodua,  together  vitb 
twelve  young  captire  Trojans,  vho  -were  sao- 
rificed  to  appease  the  spirit  of  hia  friend ;  and 
aQbaequently  gave  up  tbe  body  of  Hector  to 
Priam,  who  came  in  person  to  b^  for  iL  Achil- 
lea himself  fell  in  battle  at  tbe  Scoui  mte, 
bnfbre  Troy  was  taken.  His  death  itself  does 
not  occur  in  the  Qiad,  bnt  it  is  alluded  to  in  a 
few  passages  (zxii.,  8$8;  xzi,  ilS).  It  is  ez- 
■ptemy  mentioned  in  tbe  Odyssey  (xxtv,  86^, 
where  it  ia  said  that  his  fall — his  conqueror  is 
not  mentioned — was  lamented  by  gods  and  men, 
that  his  remoinB,  together  with  those  of  Patro- 
dofl,  were  buried  in  a  golden  nro,  wbidi  Bae- 
diua  (IHooyBUB)  had  given  as  a  present  to  Hie- 
tis,  and  were  deposited  in  a  place  on  the  coast 
of  the  HcUespoot,  where  a  mound  wns  raised 
over  them.  Achilles  is  tbe  principal  hero  of 
tbe  Iliad :  he  is  the  handsomest  and  bravest  of 
all  the  Oreeka;  be  ia  affieetiraate  toward  bis 
mottter  and  bis  fiiends:  formidable  in  battlee, 
which  are  hia  delight ;  open-hearted  and  without 
fear,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ausceptible  of  the 
gentle  and  quiet  joys  of  home.  Hia  greatest 
pawion  is  ambition,  and  when  his  sense  of  hon- 
or is  hnrt^  be  ia  um^lentiag  in  his  revenge  and 
anger,  bnt  vitfaal  Bubmits  obedieodv  to  the  will 
<^  tbe  grdsu — Later  traSliotu.  Tliese  chiefly 
oonfflst  in  aceormta  which  fill  up  the  history  of 
bis  youth  kAd  death.  His  mother,  wishing  to 
make  her  son  immortal,  is  said  to  have  con- 
cealed bim  by  night  in  the  fire,  in  order  to  de- 
atroy  the  mortal  parte  he  had  inherited  from  his 
btlur,  and  ^  dta^  to  have  anointed  turn  with 
ambrosia.  But  Feleoa  one  night  discovered  bts 
istaU  in  tbe  Are,  and  cried  out  in  t«rror.  Tbe^t 
left  her  bod  and  fled,  and  Peleus  intrusted  bim 
to  Chiron,  who  educated  and  instmcted  him  in 
the  arte  of  riding,  hunting,  and  playing  the  phor- 
mim;  and  also  dumped  his  orighial  nam<^  IA- 
gyron,  t.  «,  the  "  wbndng,"  into  AdiiUes.  Obi- 
ivn  fed  bis  pu|A  with  the  hearts  of  lions  and  the 
marrow  of  D^rs.  According  to  other  acoounts, 
Thetis  endeavored  to  make  Achilles  immortal 
by  dipping  him  in  the  River  Styx,  and  suoceed- 
ed  witb  the  excep^on  of  the  ankles,  by  which 
she  held  bim.  When  he  was  nine  years  old, 
Galdiaa  deetered  Hiat  IVoy  eould  not  be  token 
without  his  aid,  and  Thetis,  knowttig  ttiat  this 
war  wonld  be  &tal  to  him,  disguised  bim  as  a 
maiden,  and  introduced  him  among  the  daugh- 
ters of  Lyoomedes  of  Soyros,  where  be  was 
oalted  bv  the  name  of  Pynha  on  aecoont  of  bis 
golden  Io<^  But  bis  real  character  did  not 
r«nain  concealed  loo^  for  one  of  his  oompan- 
ims,  Deidamla,  becamo  mother  of  a  son,  Pyr- 
rbus  or  Neoptolemna,  by  bim.  Ulysses  at  but 
diaoorered  his  place  of  conoealment,  and  A<^- 
les  immediately  promised  his  assiataacei  Dar- 
ing the  war  ognbiat  Tnj,  Aebillea  de«-  Pen- 
■  9 


tbesilfia,  an  Amazon.  He  also  fought  witb 
MemnoD  and  Trotlus.  The  accounts  ol  bia 
death  differ  v^  much,  though  all  agree  in 
stating  that  be  did  not  fiill  by  human  bands,  or, 
at  leasts  not  without  the  interference  of  the  god 
ApoUo.  According  to  some  traditions,  he  was 
killed  by  Apollo  himself;  according  to  others, 
ApoUo  assumed  the  appearance  of  Paris  in  kill- 
ing him,  while  others  say  that  Apollo  merely 
directed  tbe  weapon  of  Paris  against  Achillea 
and  tiiDB  caused  bis  death,  as  nad  been  sug- 
eeated  by  the  dying  Hector,  Others,  again,  r*- 
ute  that  Achilles  loved  Polyxena,  a  daughter  of 
Priam,  and,  tempted  bjy  the  promise  that  he 
should  receive  her  as  his  wife,  if  he  would  join 
the  Trojans,  be  went  without  arms  into  tbe 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Thymbra,  and  was  assas- 
sinated there  bv  Paris.  His  body  was  rescued 
by  UlyssSs  and  Ajax  the  Telamonian ;  bis  ar- 
mor was  promisecl  by  Thetis  to  the  bravoat 
among  the  Glreeks,  wnich  gave  rise  to  a  con- 
test between  the  two  heroes  who  had  rescued 
his  body.  Vid.  A/ax.  After  bb  death,  Achil- 
les became  one  of  the  judges  in  the  bwer  world, 
and  dwelled  in  tbe  Islands  of  the  blessed,  where 
he  was  united  with  Medea  or  Ipbigen1a--£2.  A 
son  of  the  Earth  (yf^eWf).  to  whom  Juno  fHera) 
fled  forrefuge  &omthe  pursuit  of  Jupiter  {Zeue,}, 
end  who  persuaded  her  to  return  and  marry  that 
deity.  Jupiter  (Zeusi  grateful  for  this  service, 
promised  nim  that  all  who  bore  tlus  name  ibr 
the  time  to  come  should  be  illnstoious  person* 
ages. — 8.  The  preceptor  of  Chiron,  after  whom 
Chiron  named  the  son  of  Peleus. — i.  He  in 
ventor  of  the  ostracism  in  Athens,  according 
to  one  occounb — 5.  Son  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and 
Lamia,  so  beautiful  that  Fan  awarded  to  bim 
the  prise  of  beaatrr  over  every  competitor.  Ve- 
nus was  BO  oflienaed  at  this,  that  she  iosinTed 
Pan  with  a  fruitless  passion  for  the  nympb 
Echo,  and  also  wrought  a  hideous  change  m  his 
perB<»L] 

AcRiLiES  Tatius,  or,  as  others  call  him,  Achil- 
les Statius,  ao  Aleiandrine  rhetorician,  lived  in 
the  latter  half  of  tbe  fiflb  or  tbe  be^nmng  of 
tbe  sixth  century  of  our  era.  He  is  the  autbor 
of  a  Oreek  romance  in  eight  books,  contaiuioff 
tbe  adventures  of  two  lovers,  Olitophoa  ana 
Leucippe,  which  bas  oome  down  to  us.  Tbe 
best  edition  is  by  Fr.  Jacobs,  Lipe^  1821.  Sui- 
dos  ascribes  to  this  Achilles  a  work  on  tbe 
sphere  (vept  afaiftat),  a  fragment  of  whidi,  pro- 
f^ing  to  be  an  in^oducti^  to  the  Pbanomena 
of  Aratus,  is  still  extant  But  this  work  was 
written  at  an  earlier  period.  It  is  printed  in 
Petaviua,  Uranologia,  Purls,  1680,  and  Amatci'- 
dam,  1*708. 

AoHiLLfiuM  ('A;);!^^!^},  a  fortified  place  near 
tbe  promontoiy  Bigfium  in  the  Troad,  [founded 
by  uie  Mytileneans,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
which  Acbilles  was  supposed  to  have  been 
bnried.]  There  was  a  place  of  the  same  name 
on  tbe  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  Straili  of  Kaffa,  on 
the  Asiatic  side. 

AoHiLLEDS  assumed  tbe  title  of  emperor  un- 
der Diooletian,  and  reined  over  Egypt  for  some 
time.  He  was  taken  by  Diocletian  after  a  siege 
of  ^bt  months  in  Alexandrea,  and  put  to  death 
A.D.  290. 

AcanxCiXB  Xht&xoe  (  kx*  ^^f>^:  now 
Teiidera  or  Thtdra),  a  noirow  tcmgne  «  land  iv 
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DM  Euziiie  Sea,  noi  &r  from  the  oioutti  of  the 
iintHivaia,  vbere  Achilles  u  nid  to  have 
maae  a  rtce^onne  Before  it  lay  the  cele- 
brated Jaland  of  AcbSIci  {Intula  AekUlia)  or 
Leoce  (Acvx^  where  there  iru  a  tem^de  of 
Adiillce. 

AcEnjJm  PoKTus  {'A;fiXAetof  Xif^),  a  har- 
bor ia  Lacoaia,  near  the  promontorjr  Tfenarum. 

AcamlD^  a  patroDjinio  of  Pnrhua,  sod  of 
Idullefc 

AanLUB  Iml^LA.    Vid.  Achillius  Dkoicos. 

AcHoifix  (^A^ipoti),  daughter  of  Kilus  and  vife 
rfBelos,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
iEgjpttu  aiid  Danaua 

Ac&In,  the  name  of  the  Aduei  m  the  Idtio 
vritera,  and  freqaently  used,  like  Acbeu,  to  eig- 
niff  the  whole  Qreek  natitHL    Vid,  AciuL 

AcBOLLA.-  Vid.  Achilla. 

Aami&i.    Vid,  Bakftla 

AcbeIdTita  or  AcradIna.    Vid  Syraceom!^ 

AdcH&Kfm  {'Axtxupio(;),oo«  of  the  leaders  of 
tbe  Gauls,  who  invaded  lluafie  and  Macedonia 
in  B.  C.  280.  In  the  following  year  he  accom- 
ptnied  Brenoos  io  his  ioTasioii  of  Greece.  Some 
nilos  uppoee  that  Breoons  and  Aaohoriua  are 
tlw  nine  penn^  the  fiamer  htiag  only  a  title, 
ud  the  latter  the  real  name. 

AdnXil*  (maixx),  a  nuname  of  Venos,  from 
die  well  Aaidallaa,  near  Orobomeooa,  where  she 
jaec  to  bathe  with  the  Graces. 

[AoDAS  ['Aju^X  *  ''omU  rirer  of  Triphylian 
Elu,  which  ran  into  tbe  Anignia] 

Admixes,  h.  Uainioa.  L  One  of  Uie  B<sdbd 
caoeTals  in  the  aeeond  Ponio  war,  {HWtor  or- 
banu,  B.  0.  210,  eerred  againaC  Hasdrubal  in 
iffl,  and  was  B«it  into  Spain  in  206,  where  he 
remained  till  199. — 2.  Sumamed  Fultunob,  be- 
cause be  origiDaUy  belsoged  to  the  Fulvia  gens, 
prctor  &  &  186  in  JTearar  Spain,  and  omral  in 
179  with  ias  own  brother  Q.  Fulriua  FIaocub, 
vhicb  is  the  only  iostanoe  of  two  brothers  bold- 
iiw  tbe  ootuolabip  at  the  same  tim& 

[AcuoH  {'AxtoavX  same  as  tbe  Acid  as,  g.  ».] 

AolU  Qam,  plebeian.  Its  members  are 
■entioned  onder  the  &mily  names  of  Aviola, 
Balscs,  and  Olabkio. 

[AdUBKHX  ('AxiAmtti^),  a  district  of  Anneoia 
imor,  between  Antitauma  and  the  Eaphratet-l 

[AoMDrciiM  or  Acdiokoiik  (now  P^erward- 
fin),  a  town  in  Lower  Panoooia,  on  tBe  Daoube.] 

[Accioux  or  AvjuiNCtM  (now  Buda  or  Old 
Ofen,)  a  strongly  fortified  town  of  Pannonia,  on 
tbeDsonb&l 

[Acuapo  (ndoe  near  Honda),  a  town  of  His- 
puna  Bntica,  of  whidi  lome  lanaikaUft  remaina 
riin  exist] 

[Adan  CAxiptc:  now  Agr^  a  rirer  of  Lu- 
csnia,  flowing  into  the  Sinus  Tarentisus.] 

Acis  ('Aiuf)  BOO  of  Faoous  and  Sym<euuB,  was 
beloved  by  the  nymph  Galatea:  Folyphemns 
tbe  Cydops,  jealous  of  him,  crushed  him  under 
K  bage  rocK.  Hia  blood,  gushins  forth  from  nn- 
■ler  ue  rock,  was  dianged  1^  the  nym|A  into 
the  Rirer  Ada  or  Aeiaias  (now  Fiwne  d*  Jaci). 
It  the  (bot  of  Mount  Mta».  This  story,  which 
■1  related  only  by  Orid  IMa^  xiii,  760,  Meq.),  ia 
pufaa^e  DO  more  than  a  ^Ppy  fiction  si^eeted 
by  tbe  mamter  in  which  the  little  river  springs 
Mib  from  tsider  a  loek. 

^AoB  ('Asif),  a  river  of  Sidly.   Vid.  tbe  foi  e- 


[AcHcra  {'Ak/mv).  1.  A  compmiion  of  D» 
medee,  wIk>  wbb  ehatiged  into  a  bird  fcr  disre- 
spect to  Venus.  2,  Sod  of  £lytiu8  of  Lymea- 
ana,  a  eompamon  of  ^uea*.] 

AcmShia  {'Axfiovla :  'Ajc/uwtr^ :  AemotuHtti), 
a  dty  of  the  Greater  Fhrygia. 

AcxdNioia,  one  of  the  three  Cyclopes  m  Ovid, 
is  the  same  as  Pyracmon  iu  Virgil,  and  as  Aigei 
in  most  other  accounts  of  the  Cyclopes. 

Aoozis  {'Axoir^),  son  of  a  poor  fishennao 
of  MsBooia,  who  served  as  a  pilot  in  a  skip. 
After  landing  at  the  Island  of  Noxoe,  the  sailors 
brought  wiu  them  oo  board  a  beautiful  boy 
asleep,  whom  they  wished  to  ta^e  with  them  ; 
but  Accetes,  who  rect^nized  in  the  boy  the  god 
Bacdios,  dissuaded  them  from  it^  but  in  vain. 
When  tiie  ahip  had  reached  the  open  sea,  the 
boy  awdke,  and  desired  to  be  earned  back  to 
Nazoa.  Tbe  sailors  prombed  to  do  so,  but  did 
not  keep  their  word.  Hereupon  tbe  god  die- 
dosed  himself  to  them  in  his  majesty ;  vines 
b^an  to  twine  round  the  vessel,  tigers  appear 
ed,  and  the  Bailors,  seized  with  madness,  jump- 
ed into  the  sea  and  perished.  Acoetea  alone 
waa  saved  and  oooveyed  back  to  NtaoB,  where 
he  was  initiated  into  the  Baodiio  myateriea 
This  is  &e  aeoount  of  Ovid  (ifet,  iii.  582,  dec.). 
Other  writers  call  tbe.orew  of  the  ship  Tyrrhe- 
nian pirates,  end  derive  the  name  of  the  Tyr- 
rhenian Sea  from  them. 

AooNTiDS  ('AxovrwrX  beautiful  youth  of  the 
Jaland  of  Geoa.  Oo  tne  ocoaaion  he  came  to 
Deloe  to  celebrate  the  annual  festival  of  Dianl^ 
and  fell  in  lore  with  Oydippe,  the  daughter  of  a 
noble  Athenian.  In  <n-der  to  gain  her,  be  had 
recourse  to  a  stratagem.  While  she  waa  sitting 
in  the  temple  of  Diana,  he  threw  before  her 
an  apple,  upm  which  be  had  written  the  words, 
"  I  swear  by  the  sanctuary  of  Diana  to  marry 
Aecmtius."  The  nurse  took  up  tbe  apple  and 
handed  it  to  Oydippe,  who  read  aloud  what  was 
written  upon  it,  and  thai  threw  the  apple  away. 
But  the  goddess  had  heard  her  vow,  and  the 
repeated  illness  of  the  maiden,  when  s'le  was 
about  to  marry  another  man,  at  lei^th  oompel- 
led  her  &tber  to  give  her  in  marriage  to  Aoon- 
tiuB.  This  story  is  related  hy  Ond  (Hentii, 
20,  21),  who  borrowed  it  from  a  lost  poem  of 
(^^hmaohns,  aitiUed  "Cydippe." 

AoiSaiB  {'AKopi{\  king  of  ijgypt,  aasiBted  Evag- 
oras,  king  of  Oyprus,  against  Artazorzes,  ki^ 
of  Persia,  abont  B.  a  886.  He  died  about  874, 
before  the  Feraiaoa  entered  Ilgyp^  v  hi<^  wai 
m  the  following  year. 

[AoRA  CAxf»K  ft  oame  of  many  flaoes  situ 
ated  OD  heigbta  and  promontories.  1.  A  vil 
lage  on  the  Oimmerian  Boeponis.- -2.  A  town 
in  Eubcea. — 8.  A  town  in  Arcadia. — i.  Aura 
Lecob  (TievK^  a  town  in  Hispania  Tarrneoueif 
sis,  founded  bv  Hamilcar  Barcas.] 

AoRJE  i'Aicpat).  I.  (Roina  near  Paltazaio),  a 
town  in  Sidly,  west  of  Syraoose,  and  ten  stadia 
from  the  Hirer  Anapni^  was  fbuDded  by  the  Syr 
acosana  seventy  years  after  the  foundation  o. 
tiieir  own  city. — 2.  A  town  in  ^tolia. 

[AcSiBA  ('Afcpoia),  a  daughter  of  the  river-god 
Asterion  (near  Mycena),  one  of  tbe  nurses  of 
Juno.  A  moontam  in  ArgoUs,  opposite  to  the 
Hertsnm,  was  named  after  use  Aerma,] 

Aoa^  (^Axpaia)  and  Acnuns  are  n mamas 
given  to  various  goddeaaee  and  gods  wlioae 
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tcmpleft  Vere  Bituated  upOD  hills,  auoh  as  Jupi- 
ter (Zgds),  Jiido  (Hera),  Yenos  (Aphrodite), 
Hinerra  (Pallas),  Diana  (ArtenuB),  ana  others. 

AcajBPHEDS.      Vid>  AOKMPBIA, 

AcbjifhIa,  AssaMp-aiM,  or  AcampbIos  ('\k(mi- 
^.a,  'AxpoLfiai,  'AKpai^iov:  'Axpaifto^,  'Axpai- 
fitUoi :  nov  jtardJiitza),  a  town  in  Boetia,  on 
<Jie  Lake  Oopais,  said  to  biiTe  beea  foanded  hj 
Aorapheua,  tha  hm  of  Aprlla 

[AoaJecs.    Vid.  Aorma.] 

[AcRAOAg  {'Aapdya^:  now  Girffsnii  or  J^umt 
di  8.  Biagio).  a  small  river  of  Skilj,  oQ  vhich 
was  the  wlebrated  city  of  Acregas  or  Agt^D- 
tum.] 

.  AoaXoAS.    Vid.  AoBiasNTmc. 

[AohXthos  {'Aiu)eStt{  &Kpov,  i.  «,  'Agpo; 
'Attup:  DOW  Mont*  SatOe),  the  oortbeut- 
eni  pronBODtorf  in  the  peoinsala  Acte  in  Maee- 
doaia.] 

AoaXius,  a  freedmui  of  Nero,  sent  into  Asia 
and  Achaia  (AD.  64)  to  plnnder  the  temples 
aod  take  away  t^e  statues  of  godb 

AcKLi  ('Ajumo^  or  'Ai^iatai),  m  town  In  Ia> 
fonia,  not  ur  irom  the  mouth  otHm  Etirotui 

AcswLM,  a  town  in  Sicily  betwaen  Agrigu- 
tuni  and  Acr«a 

AcaMOifi  {'AKpiaiuv^),  a  natnmymio  of  Da- 
naS,  daughter  of  Acrisioa.  Ferseos,  grandson 
of  Aorisiufl,  was  ealled,  is  the  same  way,  Aoris- 
USoISdes. 

AoeMtm  {'AKpietoc),  son  of  Abas,  king  of  Ar- 
gOB,  and  of  OoaBa,  grandson  of  Lynceus,  aod 
gtnt  graodwo  of  Dnnaus.  His  tvin-brother 
was  Prcetufl,  with  whom  be  is  said  to  bare  quar- 
relled eren  in  the  womb  of  bis  mother.  Aeiis- 
fua  expelled  Froetus  from  his  inhsritance ;  but, 
supported  by  his  father-in-law  lobates,  the  Ly- 
oian,  PrtBttia  retara«d,  and  Aeridos  was  ooiii- 
pelled  to  share  his  kingdom  with  his  brotiier  by 
pvine  up  to  him  Tiryns,  while  he  retained  Ar- 

Sie  for  nimBelt  An  oraole  bad  declared  that 
anae,  the  daughter  of  Aorisius,  would  givo 
birth  to  a  son  who  would  kill  his  grand&uer. 
For  this  reason  be  kept  DanaS  shut  up  in  a  sub- 
terraneous apartment  or  in  a  brazen  .tower, 
bnt  here  she  became  mother  of  Feisena,  not- 
withstanding the  preoauti(»is  of  her  fother,  ao- 
oording  to  some  accounts  by  ber  uncle  Prestos, 
and  according  to  others  by  Jupiter  {Zeia\  who 
visited  her  in  the  form  of  a  shower  of  gold. 
Acrisius  ordered  motlier  and  child  to  be  ex- 
posed OD  the  wide  sea  in  a  ohes^ ;  bnt  the  chest 
floated  toward  the  Island  of  SeriilinB,  where 
both  were  rescued  by  Dictys.  As  to  th«  man- 
ner ia  which  the  oracle  was  subsequently  ful- 
filled, vid.  PEasxTO. 

A(«iTAfl'('A«petTaf :  now  Oap^  Oallo),  the 
tuoet  southerly  promontory  in  Ueaaenia. 

AcaddKaAUHU  {tA  ^Axpotepawia,  ac  6fi^: 
now  Capt  JAnifueUa),  a  promoobny  io  f^ira% 
jutting  out  into  the  loouo  sea,  was  tfa«  most 
vosteny  part  of  the  OxiAmm  Honm.  The 
coast  m  the  Acrooerannia  was  dangerous  to 
ships,  whence  Horace  {Carm.  1,  S,  20)  speaks 
of  tn/amei  leopvlot  Acroeeraunia, 
AoadodKiRTHua.    Vtd.  Cobimthiis. 
AtxAiam.   Fid  Lnm. 
Aamos.   1.  Ejog  of  tiM  Oamnentes,  whan 
Romulus  slew  in  battle,  and  whose  arms  he 
dedicated  to  Jupiter  Ferebius  as  Spdia  Opima. 
—4.  An  «minenb  phyudaQ  of  Agrigeatom  in 
10 


Sidly,  is  said  to  bare  been  in  Atheas  during 
the  great  pbuEQe  (EO.  4S0)  in  the  Feloponne- 
sian  war,  km  to  have  ordered  lai^ge  firea  to  be 
kindled  in  the  streets  for  the  purpose  of  parity- 
ing  the  air,  which  proved  of  great  service  to 
several  of  the  sick.  This  fact,  however,  ia  not 
moitioned  by  Thneydides.  The  medical  sect 
of  the  Empirici,  in  order  to  boast  of  a  ereatei 
autiqaity  tbo  the  Dogmatici  (fbooded  aEout  K 
0.  400),  churned  Aoron  as  their  founder,  thougli 
they  (ud  not  really  evst  before  the  tUrd  cen 
tury  B.O. — [8.  An  Etrurian  of  Corythns,  an  ally 
of  ^Eoeaa,  stain  by  Mezentitn^] 

Aoaox,  HxLKNiDB,  a  Roman  gnimmariaD, 
probably  of  the  fifUi  cmtury  A.D,  wrote  notea 
on  Horace,  part  of  which  are  extuit^  and  also, 
according  to  some  critics,  the  scfacJia  wluoh  ir« 
have  (XI  Persius. 

[AaBOmia  Lum    Vld.  BaioAimMtm  Laodb.] 

AckSpSus.    Vid.  Atrenx. 

AottflrdijiTA  GwaaiuB  {Teupyio^  ^AKponoXi 
T^),  a  Byaantinc  writer,  was  bom  at  Constan- 
tinople ia  -A  J).  122^  and  died  in  1283.  He 
wrote  sererBl  worin  wbioh  have  oome  down 
tons.  The  most  important  of  Uiem  is  a  bis-' 
tory  of  the  Bysmtine  empire,  from  the  taking 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins  in  1204,  down 
to  the  year  1261,  when  Michael  Palesologus  de- 
livered the  oity  from  the  fbr^gn  yoke.  Edited 
by  Leo  AUatiui,  Pori^  16S1 ;  reprinted  at  Ven- 
ice, n29. 

AcaCafiA  {if  ^AKpapeia),  a  mountainous  tract 
of  country  in  the  north  of  EUs. 

AoR&rlTUs  ('AKpoTQTiof).  1.  Soo  of  Oleome- 
nes  II,  king  of  Sparta,  sailed  to  Sicily  in  B.O. 
814  to  assist  the  Agrigentioes  against  Agatho- 
des  of  Syracuse.  Oa  hia  arrivid  at  Agrigeo- 
tum,  he  acted  with  sncb  tvranny  that  the  in- 
batutaata  compelled  him  to  leave  the  city.  Ha 
returned  to  Sparta,  and  died  before  bis  father, 
leaving  a  son,  Areue. — 2.  Grandson  of  the  pre- 
cedinz,  and  the  sm  of  Areus  L,  king  of  Sparta ; 
bravely  defended  Sparta  against  Pyrrhns,  m  B.C. 
272;  tuoceeded  bis  £ither  as  kins  in  265,  but 
was  killed  in  the  same  year  in  battle  agnioat 
Aristodemus,  the  tyrant  of  Mmlopolis. 

AcKdTHocM  or  AokStbOi  QAKp60tMii,  'Axpo- 
dooi :  'AKpoButr^c  '•  now  Xovra),  afterward  call' 
ed  Uranopolis,  a  town  near  the  extremity  of  th« 
peninsula  o^  AUiob, 

AoTMi.  {'AnTota),  dan^ter  of  NereuB  and 
Doris. 

AmMxa  {'AjenUav%  1.  A  celebrated  huntp- 
man,  son  of  Arlstvus  and  AutoooS,  a  daughter 
of  Oadmusy  was  trained  in  the  art  of  hunting  by 
the  centaur  Chiron.  One  day  as  be  was  bant- 
ing, he  saw  Diana  (Artemis)  with  her  nympha 
bathing  in  the  vale  of  Qargaphia,  whereupon 
the  goddess  changed  him  into  a  stag,  in  wbiob 
form  iM  was  torn  to  tneoea  br  hia  tSsj  dogs  oa 
Meant  Oitbann.  Others  relate  that  he  pro- 
vcAced  the  anger  of  the  goddess  hy  boasting 
that  he  excelled  her  in  huutiDg.  2.  Son  of  Me- 
lisauB,  and  grandson  of  Abron,  who  bad  fled 
from  ATgos  to  Corinth  for  fear  of  the  tyrant 
Phidon.  Archias,  a  Oorintbian,  enamored  with 
the  beauty  of  Aotson,  endean^ed  to  carry  him 
off ;  but  ID  the  stru^le  which  ensued  betw»en 
HelissuB  and  Archias,  Actteon  was  killed  Vt<£ 
Abohus. 

AcTAis  CAKToios),  son  of  ErUichthoiv  atwJ 
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Um  «ailHft  laag  of  Atlioa.  He  hud  three  dattgh- 
tti%  Amalo*,  HtTM,  uid  PHodroBOS,  «kI  iras 
■oeq— (fed  bjr  Oeerope,  vbo  ouuried  Agrankti 

Aon,  the  eoocQlKno  of  Noro,  iru  oripDslly 
«  Blav«  from  Aua  Hinor.  TSero  at  one  time 
tbooght  of  manyio^  Iwr;  irheDoe  be  pretend- 
id  that  the  was  dctModed  from  King  AttaluB. 
She  MirviTed  Ifenn 

AoTE  {'Akt^),  propwly  a  moM  of  land  nm- 
ai.g  into  the  sea,  and  attaehea  to  anotlier  larger 
fMec«  of  land,  but  not  necewarily  by  a  narrow 
neck.  1.  An  aocieat  name  of  Attiea,  naed  eape- 
eiallj  by  tlia  poets. — 2-  He  eastera  eoast  of 
Pe^xmaaroi,  oenr  Troezen  and  Epidaunia. — 
8.  TtM  peainaala  betveen  the  Strymooie  and 
QiMifpitie  gnUiion  vludi  Mount  Athea  ia. 
AouiooK  Fili  Aomni. 
[Aona,  one  of  the  HeliadOi  vlko,  aoeording 
to  Dio4i»nia,  migrated  from  Rhodes  to  Egyp^ 
fonaded  Heliopwa,  vhich  he  named  after  bis 
fktbcr,  and  taog^t  the  Egyptians  aatrolt^.  The 
same  writer  states  thai  toe  Oreelu,  having  loat 
by  a  deltas  omrij  all  the  mwDMiala  of  pr«yi- 
friji  erenbs  beeame  ignonuot  of  Qieir  dum  to 
tfao  iov«Dtio>i  of  this  soienoe,  and  allowed  the 
EgypUaoB  to.  arrogate  it  to  themBelTea.  Weese- 
iing  considers  tfais  a  mare  fable,  based  on  the  na- 
tional Tanity  of  the  Oreeks.} 

AcnaXna  CAktuj^s),  a  kii^  of  jfithiopia, 
who  oooqnered  £^pt  and  goraned  it  wi&  jtu- 
tic«,  in  uie  reign  of  Amask.  This  Amasis  is 
eitiier  a  more  aneunt  Uog  than  the  floatempo- 
raiy  of  Cynu,  [or  else  we  must  read  AmmoaiB 
Cor  Autaau.] 

Aoinni  {'AxTiov :  'Axnaxic,  'Ajiriof :  now 
La  PwUa,  not  Axio),  a  promontory,  and  liltewise 
a  place  in  Acamania,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Ambracian  Qulf^  off  wbioh  Auguetna  gained  the 
celebrated  Tictorr  ovw  Antony  ami  Cleopatra, 
on  September  3,  £.0.  81.  At  Aotium  there  waa 
originally  no  town,  bat  only  a  temple  of  Apollo, 
-wlu)  was  hence  called  jleftonM  and  jicfiiu.  This 
temple  was  beantified  by  Auguatus,  who  estab- 
lished, or  ra&er  revired  a  Kstiral  to  Apollo, 
called  Actia  (vid.  JHet.  of  Ant^  t.  v.^  and  erect- 
ed KMorfOB  on  ttie  <^)paBite  coast,  in  commem- 
oration <^  hia  TiatotT.  A  few  buildii:^  sprung 
up  around  the  temple  at  Actium,  but  the  place 
was  «ily  a  kind  of  suburb  of  Nioopolia, 

[Aorms  {'AxTiOf),  an  appellatioo  of  Apollo 
from  bis  temple  at  AotinmT) 
Aonu&    Vi<L  Attidb. 

AoEoa  CAnrup).  1.  Smi  of  Dekn  and  Dio- 
mede,  licfher  of  Menoliua,  and  gnmdiather  of 
Patroclus. — 8.  3oa  of  Pborbas  and  Hyrmiae, 
and  husband  of  Moliooe,— 8.  A  companion  of 
^leas,  of  whose  conquered  lance  Tumus  made 
a  boast  Hiia  story  seems  to  have  given  line 
to  the  proverb  Aetori*  folium  (Jut.,  il,  100) 
fbr  any  poor  apc&L 

AofjJi^DB  or  Aorfialoir  ('AKnptd^f  or  'A«ro- 
(Kuv),  patronymioa  of  deaeendanta  of  an  Aetor, 
audi  as  Patroalna,  Erithn%  Enrytns,  and  Otea- 

tUB. 

AorDABloa,  JoAmaa,  a  Greek  pbysioian  of 
CctfiataDtiaople,  probaUy  lived  in  the  reign  of 
AitdromcoB  II.  Palwdogus,  AJ).  1281-18S& 
Ee^  Was  the  anfluv  of  aerml  medleal  works, 

which  are  extant,  [and  most  of  which  have  been 

Snhliehed  by  Ideler  in  his  "  Phyaici  et  Medici 
neei  Minwea,"  Beriio,  1841,  tq^ 


AcDLio,  0^  an  eminent  Bom&n  law}-ei,  wlu 
married  tbe  aiater  of  Helria,  the  mothw  of  Oiu- 
«>o :  hia  am  was  0.  ViseUias  Varro;  whenae  it 
would  appear  that  Aculeo  waa  only  a  annuuue 
givcD  to  the  (atber  from  hia  aonteneaa,  and  that 
his  full  name  was  0.  Viaellius  Varro  Aeoleo. 

[AomfXHva  {'AxovftepSc),  a  celebrated  pl^'si- 
cian  of  Albens,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  ca)tury,  be- 
fore Christ,  a  friend  and  companion  of  Soomtea] 

AoObilAob  ('AxovffUooc).  of  Atkds,  one  of  the 
earlier  Greek  logographers.  flourished  about  B, 
0.  fiSS.  Th^ee  books  of  bis  Oenei^igiea  are 
,qaoted,  which  were,  for  the  most  part,  only  a 
tranaUticni  of  Eesiod  into  proee.  He  wrote  in 
the  lonie  dialect  Hia  fragments  are  puUiahed 
by  Stor^  Lipa,  182^  and  m  IMdofa  fi-t^mtU. 
mtUtr.  Grac,  pL  too,  teq.~^2.  An  Athenian, 
wbo  tau^it  riietone  at  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Galba,  and  having  amassed  there  great  wealth, 
left  it  at  his  death  to  his  coimtrymen.] 

[Ad.  This  preposition  waa  often  prefixed 
the  Romana  to  some  natnral  object  on  the  bne 
oftheir  marehca,  to  indicate  tbeir  ttopping^place, 
espeeially  when  encampii^  in  any  qnarter  where 
tbe^  did  not  find  any  haUtatiou  or  settlement  by 
whteb  the  spot  mi^t  be  designated.  Sometimes 
the  prepowtioD  waa  prefixed  to  the  ordinal  num- 
ber, designating  the  distance  in  miles.  Thus, 
Aqtuu  indicated  a  spot  near  which  there  was 
water,  or  an  eocampment  near  water;  Ad  Quar- 
turn,  "  at  tbe  foorth  mile-stooe supply  tapida\ 
<bc.] 

Ada  ('A^a),  daughter  of  Hecatomnua,  king  ol 
Caria,  and  sister  of  Maneolus,  Artemina,  Hi- 
dheuB,  and  Pixodarus.  She  was  marrie<l  to  bee 
brother  Hidrieus,  on  whose  death  (B.C.  844)  abe 
sneoeeded  to  the  throm  of  Caria,  but  was  ex- 
pelled by  her  brother  Pixodarus  in  84a  When 
Akzaodcr  entered  Caria  in  384^  Ada,  who  waa 
in  poaaessiiMt  of  the  fiwtress  of  Alinda,  surren- 
derad  this  place  to  him.  After  tnldng  Halicar- 
nasBus,  Alexander  committed  the  guretnmait 
of  Caria  to  her. 

AnAMANTfiA.    Vld.  Amalthxa. 

AsAifAiniiJB  (' Ai5u«nrr{0f),  a  Qreek  physician, 
flourbbed  aboat  AJ).  415,  the  author  of  a  Oret^ 
trealiae  on  Hiyuogoomy,  wbidi  is  borrowed  io 
a  great  measure  from  Polemo's  work  on  the 
same  eul^ject  Edited  by  Franxius,  ia  Bctip- 
torea  Phyttogtumim  VeUrtt,  I'JSO,  Sto. 

[Adamas  ('Adu/u^)^  a  Trojan  hero,  alain  by 
Mwiones.] 

[Anaiua  ('A&uMf),  a  river  of  India,  where 
diunonda  were  RKnuL  It  ia  now  the  Sboni^ 
but  Dew  its  mouth  ia  called  BTommi. 

[Adama  (rd  'A(5ava  :  'Adovevf :  now  ^Jana), 
a  city  Id  tbe  interior  of  Cilioia,  on  the  west  side 
of  tbe  River  Sarai^  in  a  fruitful  district  of  ooun- 
try.] 

AnnfiA  (now  AAii^,  a  river  of  Gallia  (Ssal' 
pina,  which  rises  in  the  Ratian  Alps,  and  fknn 
throngh  the  Lacua  I^rius  (now  Logo  di  Como'} 
into  the  Poy  about  eight  milea  above  Cremona. 

Adhkbbal  ('AnupOor),  son  of  Uicipsa,  and 
gniDdson  of  Masinissa,  nod  tbe  kingdom  of  Nu- 
midia  left  to  him  bis  father  in  oonjunetioi. 
with  hia  brother  Hiempsal  and  Jt^rua,  15.0. 
118.  After  the  murder  of  bis  brother  Ja- 
gortha,  Adberbal  fled  to  Rome,  nod  waa  restored 
to  his  share  of  tbe  kingdom  by  tbe  Romaos  in 
117.  But  be  was  again  stripped  of  hii  domia 
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Ions  by  jQgQjli&,  aod  beucsed  in  Ojrta,  where 
be  WM  treacherously  killed  oj  Jugurtba  ia  112. 
[Aflcording  to  Qeseuiua,  the  more  Oriflatal  form 
of  the  same  is  Aihet^l^  sigiu^p^ff  "  "^^^ 
shipper  of  Baal from  this  the  mmu  form  Ad- 
hertnl  arose.] 

Adubkm  ('A^ioAtvit).  a  district  of  Assyria, 
CMt  of  the  Tigris,  and  betweeo  the  River  Lycus, 
mlled  Zabatus  in  the  Anabaua  of  Xeoophon, 
and  the  Caprus,  both  of  wkieb  are  branabes  of 
tbe  Ti^is. 

ADiMAsnm  {'A.3eluavTog).  1.  The  commaoder 
of  the  Coriatbian  fleet  vheo  Xerxea  invaded 
Greece  (B.C.  480),  Tehemeotly  opposed  tbe  ad- 
vice of  Themistoeles  to  give  oattCa  to  tbe  Per- 
aians, — 2.  An  Athenian,  one  of  tbe  command- 
ers at  the  batUe  of  .£gospotami,B.0. 406,  where 
be  was  takea  prisooer.  He  was  acoiued  of 
treachery  ia  this  battle,  and  is  ridiculed  bv  Aris- 
topbanes  iu  the  "  Frogs." — 8.  The  brotner  of 
Plato,  frequently  mentioned  by  the  latter. 

Aois  {'A6i(:  now  Shadnf),  a  ooosiderable 
town  on  the  coast  of  ACriea,  id  the  territory  of 
Oarthage  (ZeugitaoaX  a  diort  diataoee  east  of 
Tunis.  Under  the  Romaos  it  appears  to  have 
been  supplanted  by  a  new  city,  named  y^i'lH. 

AmcfiTB  {'AS/i^Ttj).  1.  Daughter  of  Ooeanus 
and  Tetbys. — 2.  Daughter  of  Eurystheos  and 
AnUmache  or  Admete.  Hercules  was  obliged 
by  her  btiier  to  feteb  fat  ber  the  girdle  of  liars 
(Ares),  which  was  worn  by  Hipp^yte,  queen  of 
the  Amazons. 

AoKtrus  {'AdutiTos).  1.  Son  of  Pheres  and 
Fericlymene  or  OlymeDe,  was  king  of  Fhere  in 
Thessalr.  He  took  part  in  the  C^ydonian  hunt 
■ihI  in  the  expedition  of  the  Argooauta.  He  sued 
for  the  hand  of  AUestis,  tfaa  daughter  of  Peliaa, 
who  promised  her  to  bim  on  eonditioD  that  be 
should  oome  to  her  in  a  diariot  drawn  by  lioos 
aod  boars.  Thia  task  Admetus  performed  by 
the  aasistance  of  ApoUo,  who  served  him,  ac- 
eordiDg  to  some  accounts,  out  of  attachment  to 
bim,  or,  according  to  others,  because  he  was 
obliged  to  serve  a  mortal  for  one  year  for  hav- 
ing slain  tbe  Cyclopes.  On  tbe  day  of  bis  mar- 
riage with  Alceatia,  Admetus  neglected  to  offer 
a  sacrifice  to  Diana  (Artemis),  but  ApoUo  recon- 
ciled the  goddess  to  him,  ana  at  tbe  same  time 
induced  the  Uoir»  to  grant  to  Admetus  delivei^ 
ance  from  death,  if  at  the  hour  of  his  deatb  his 
fktber,  mother,  or  wife  would  <^  for  him.  Al- 
oestis  died  in  bis  stead,  but  was  brought  back 
Hercules  from  the  lower  world. — 2.  Eiaa  of 
Uie  Moloasions,  to  whom  Thekistoolbs  flea  for 
protection,  when  pursued  as  a  party  to  the  trea* 
sou  of  Pausaaios. 

Adonis  {'ASwvisl  a  beautiful  youth,  beloved 
by  Venus- (Aphrodite).  He  was,  aooording  to 
Apollodorus,  a  eon  of  Clnyras  and  Medanne,  or, 
according  to  the  cydic  poet  Psnyasis,  a  son  of 
Theias,  king  of  Assyria,  end  Smyrna  (Myrrha). 
The  ancient  stoi^  ran  thus :  Smyrna  had  neg- 
lected the  worship  of  Venus  (^Aj^irodite),  and 
was  punished  by  the  goddess  with  an  unnatural 
love  for  her  father.  With  the  aaustance  of  her 
Durse  she  contrived  to  share  ber  father's  bed 
When  he  discovered  the  crime  he  wished  to 
kill  ber ;  but  she  fled,  aod  on  being  nearly  over- 
taken, prayed  to  the  gods  to  make  her  invisible. 
They  were  moved  to  pity  and  diaoged  her  into 
&  tree  oilled  a/dpva.  After  the  lapse  of  nine 
IS 
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nu»tbs  the  tree  burst,  and  Admu  was  bom 
Venus  (Aphrodite)  was  so  much  channed  witfa 
the  beauty  of  the  infant,  that  she  emended  it  Id 
a  chest  which  she  intrusted  to  Proserpina  (Per. 
sephone);  but  the  latter  refused  to  give  it  up^ 
ZeuB  decided  the  dispute  by  declaring  that  dur 
log  four  months  of  every  year  Adonis  should  be 
left  to  himself^  during  four  montha  he  should 
beloog  to  Proserpina  (Pereephone),  and  during 
the  remidning  four  to  Voina  (Aphrodite),  Ado- 
nis, howewr,  preferring  to  Uve  with  Venue 
(Aphrodite),  also  speut  with  her  the  four  months 
over  which  he  had  control  Adoois  aftci'wnrd 
died  of  a  wound  which  he  received  fiwn  a  boai* 
during  the  chose.  The  grief  of  the  goddesa  at 
the  losa  of  ber  bvorite  was  so  greats  that  the 
gods  of  the  lower  world  allowed  him  to  spend 
six  months  of  every  year  with  Venus  (A^ro- 
dite)  upon  the  earth.  Tbe  worship  of  Adouis, 
which  in  later  times  was  spread  over  nearly  all 
the  oountries  round  the  Mediterranean,  was,  as 
tbe  story  itself  sufficiently  indicates,  of  Asiotii^ 
or  more  eape«aally  of  PboBuician  ori^n,  Tbeooe 
it  was  tnuNfmrad  to  Assyria,  Egyp^  Greece, 
and  even  to  Italy,  though,  of  course,  with  vari- 
ous modiScatitm  In  tbe  Homeric  poems  no 
trace  of  it  occurs,  and  the  later  Greek  poets 
changed  the  origiiul  symboUe  account  of  Ado- 
nis  into  a  poetical  story.  Ia  the  Asiatic  r^giooa 
Venus  (Aphrodite)  was  the  pasnve  or  regetap 
tive  prinoiple  of  nature.  [Adonis  represented 
the  sun  as  the  frooti^ing  principle,  wbjle  tbe 
boar,  said  to  have  killed  hiio,  was  tlie  emblem 
of  winter,  during  which  the  productive  powers 
of  nature  being  suspended,  Venus  (A{d>rodite) 
was  aaid  to  lament  the  loss  of  Adonis  until  be 
was  agaia  reslwed  to  tife.]  Heoee  be  speods 
six  moolba  in  tbe  lower  and  ux  ki  tbe  xtppa 
world.  His  deutli  aod  bis  return  to  life  were 
celebrated  in  annual  festivals  (Adonia)  at  By- 
blus,  AlexaniU-ea  in  Egypt,  Athens,  and  other 
places. 

Ad&mib  CAiavif  i  now  I^ahr  Rrakim),  a  small 
river  of  Poceniina,  whieb  rises  in  the  range  of 
Libanua,  [At  tbe  anniversary  of  the  death  of. 
Adonis,  which  was  in  the  rainy  season,  its  wa- 
ters were  tinged  red  with  the  ocbrous  partidea 
from  the  mouutuins  of  Libanua,  and  were  hence 
fabled  to  flow  with  his  Uood] 

AnBAiamuK  (^AipaitiTTtiov  or  'kApafairrtm : 
'Aipafomvvk  '■  dov  Adramjfti\  a  town  of  lfya> 
ia,  near  tbe  bead  of  tbe  Giuf  of  Adramyttium, 
and  opposite  to  the  Island  of  Lesbos. 

AoalttA  (now  Bder),  a  river  in  Oermaoy, 
which  flows  uto  the  Fulda,  near  Cassel. 

AnalKDH  or  HADalifux  ('Ai^kr'oi',  'Ac^vov, 
'ASp<n>inj^ :  now  Ademo),  a  town  in  Sicily,  on 
the  river  Adranns,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  jEtna, 
was  built  by  IHonvsius,  and  was  the  seat  of  the 
worship  of  uia  god  Adranus, 

AdkIkos  (  'AipavSg),    Vid  AmMnm. 

AsRASTiA  ('ASpaereia).  1.  A  Cretan  nympL. 
daughter  of  Meluseus,  to  whom  Rhea  intrusted 
the  m&nt  Jupiter  (Zeus),  to  be  reared  in  the 
DictJean  grotto. — 2.  A  surname  of  Nemesis,  de- 
rived by  some  writers  from  Adrastus,  who  ia 
said  to  have  buiU  tbe  first  sanctuary  of  Xemesia 
on  tbe  River-Asopus,  aod  by  others  from  c,j>riv^ 
and  iiSpdoxew,  u  the  goddess  whom  none 
can  escape. 

[AnnAtxiA  {^ASouoTaa),  a  distriet  of  Myiii^ 
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■bug  tht  PropootiB,  throogh  whish  the  OraoiAiu 
floveJ,  floDtainiog  a  ei^  of  the  taine  mune,  isid 
'.i  b«Tt  been  founded  hj  m  King  Adnstos,  in 
wtueh  were  a  temple  and  oracle  of  ApcJlo  and 
Diana.] 

Anusm  (^AdpaoTo^),  1.  Son  of  Talaas, 
Idog;  of  Aigd*,  and  Lyeiinaelie,  or  Lyeianana,  or 
Eiuynome.  Adraatos  vae  expelled  from  Argoa 
bj  AmpbiaiAua,  and  fled  to  Pdybna,  kbg  of 
bieyoo,  whom  be  aDcoeeded  on  ue  thrme  of 
Sil^OD.  and  ioBtitnted  the  Kemean  games.  Af- 
tenrard  be  became  reonwiled  to  Amj^iaraos, 
and  returned  to  hie  kingdom  of  Ai^oe.  He 
married  his  two  daughters,  Deipyle  and  Argia, 
the  former  to  Tydeiis  of  Oalydoo.  and  the  latter 
to  Pulytdcea  of  Tl)ebe^  botii  ft^tires  from  their 
natire  countries.  He  now  prepared  to  restore 
Polrnioea  to  Thebe%  who  had  been  expelled  hy 
his  brother  Eteoelca,  although  Ampbiaraos  fore- 
told that  all  who  abould  engage  in  tne  war  ahoald 
perish,  with  the  exceptiMi  of  Adrqstoa.  Thus 
arose  the  celebrated  war  <d'  the  "  Seven  against 
ntebee,"  in  whieh  Adrastas  was  joined  ^  uz 
other  heroes,  via,  Fdynioea,  Tycnns,  Amphta- 
rmna,  Oapanemt  Hippomedon,  and  Fartheno- 
pana  lutesd  ot  lydena  and  Fd^iees  other 
legends  mention  EtMcles  and  Hecwtens.  This 
war  ended  as  unfortunately  as  Ampbiaraua  had 
{ffedicted,  and  Adrastus  alone  was  saved  hr  the 
swiftness  of  his  horse  Arton,  the  gift  of  Hercu- 
Itt.  Creon  of  Thebes  reftisiiw  to  allow  the 
bodies  the  six  beraea  to  be  ourieii  Adraatus 
went  to  AtbeoB  and  implored  the  aasiataDoe  of 
ttis  Athematw.  TheseoB  was  persuaded  to  un- 
dertake an  expetlitioD  igaiuat  Thebes ;  he  took 
tiie  dty,  and  delivered  up  the  bodies  of  the  fallen 
heroes  to  their  frientb  for  buriaL  Ten  years 
after  this,  Adrastus  pemaded  the  seven  sons  of 
the  herofla  irtw  bad  nllcD  iatbe  ww  to  make  a 
new  attack  opoo  Tbebe^  and  tiie  oraels  now 
pomised  aoecess.  Thie  war  is  known  as  the 
of  the  "  Epigoni"  ('EitItovoi),  or  desoend- 
anta.  Thebes  was  tuen  and  raaed  to  the 
ground.  The  only  Argive  hero  that  fell  in  thie 
war  was  iBgialeua,  the  son  of  Adrastus:  the 
latter  died  of  gri^  at  Mwara,  on  bia  way  back 
to  Argoe,  and  waa  buried  in  the  former  dty. 
He  was  wor^ped  in  several  parte  of  Greece, 
u  at  Hegara,  at  Sioyon,  where  nis  memory  was 
celebrated  in  tragio  (^oruaeA,  and  in  Attica. 
The  legends  about  Adrastus,  and  the  two  wars 

r'ost  Thebes,  fiunished  ample  materials  (or 
epic  OS  weU  as  tragio  poete  of  Oreeee. — 2. 
Son  of  the  Fhrrgian  king  Oordios,  having  un- 
intentionally kilml  his  brotber,  fled  to  Orcesua, 
who  received  him  kindly.  Wbile  bmitiDf^  be 
accidentally  killed  Atya,  the  eon  of  Croasna,  and 
U)  despair  put  an  end  to  hia  own  life. — [8.  Baa 
of  Meropa,  an  ally  of  the  Trojans,  probable 
fbimder  of  the  city  Adntstia,  g.  v.] 

AnalA  or  HaskLl  1.  (Now  Adria),  also  call- 
ed Atria,  a  town  in  Gallia  Oisdiniiat  between 
the  mouths  of  the  Po  and  the  AOmus  (now 
Adigt),  from  which  the  Adriatio  Sea  takes  ita 
name.  It  was  originaliy  a  powerful  town  of 
the  EtruBcana. — 2.  (Now  Atrt),  a  town  of  Pice- 
Dam  in  Italy,  pmbably  an  Etrnscsn  town  origin- 
ally, afterward  a  Roman  oolcmy,  at  which  place 
Qm  fiunily  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian  lived. 

AjwIa  {'A6fiiat,  loo.  'K6pi^t:  'Aiptav6c)  or 
Viu  ADBUTfccH,  also  llAsa  Svmmr,  ao  call- 


ed from  the  town  Adria  [No.  Ij,  wu^  in  mi 
wideat  aignification,  the  aea  between  Ita^  on 
the  west,  and  Illyricnm,  Epinis,  and  Greece  on 
the  east  By  the'  Greeka  the  name  Adrias  WM 
ooly  applied  to  the  northern  port  of  this  sea,  tha 
southern  part  being  called  the  Ionian  Sea. 

[AoKUNOPOua    Vid.  Hadriahopolk.] 

AnaiAmn.    Vid,  HADauKm. 

Anailmn  ('Aib«n>^)^  a  Greek  riietoridai^ 
bnn  at  Tjn  in  Phceniaa,  was  the  pupil  of  He- 
rodea  Atticus,  and  obtained  the  chair  of  philoa* 
opby  at  Athena  dnrinc  the  lifetime  of  his  ma» 
ter.  He  was  invited  oj  H.  Antoninus  to  Rome^ 
where  he  died  about  AD.  193.  Three  of  his  de- 
clamations are  extant,  eilited  by  WaJz  in  JtA$- 
torea  Oraei,  vol  i,  p.  626-88,  Stuttg,  1882. 

[AoauTicini  Mabk    Vid.  Anau.] 

AnamcSnni.    Vid  Hadrumktux. 

AdoatOoa,  a  casfle  of  the  Eburonm  in  Gaui 
probably  the  same  as  the  later  Aduaca  Tongro 
rum  (now  Thnjmt). 

AduatCoi  or  AnuAiioi,  a  powerful  people  of 
Oallia  Belgica  in  the  time  of  Ciee&r,  were  the 
descendants  of  the  Cimlai  and  Teuton!,  and 
lived  between  the  Sealdia  (now  Behelde)  and 
Hoaa  (now  Maaa). 

AoOla  Mom.    Vid.  Alfxb. 

AdCu  or  AnCua  ('AiovJi^,  'AdovXtf,  and  also 
other  forma :  'AdovXtri^f,  AdulitAnus :  ruins  at 
Zula),  a  maritime  city  of  jiEUiiopia,  oo  a  bay 
of  the  Red  Sea,  called  Adulitanus  Sioua  ('A^ 
XiTudf  mSXinc,  Anmdtn  Bag).  It  waa  believed 
to  have  been  founded  by  slaTea  Vbo  fled  from 
Egypt,  and  afterward  to  have  fidlen  into  the 

Kwer  of  the  Auxumits,  for  whose  trade  it 
eame  the  great  Emporium.  Cosmas  Indieo* 
pleustes  ( A.D.  686)  found  here  the  Monumentum 
AtkdUairum,  a  Greek  inscription  recounting  the 
ocmqueata  of  Ftdemy  IJ.  Energetes  in  Aua  and 
Thrae& 

AnraitXcBlnx  (^kdvppaxUtaiy,  a  Iiybian  peo- 
ple, who  appear  to  have  once  poeeeseed  the 
whole  coast  of  Africa  from  the  Canopic  month 
of  tha  Nile  to  the  Catabathmna  Major,  but  were 
afterward  pressed  fiitther  inland.  In  tbeir  man- 
ners  and  customs  th^  resemUed  the  Egyptian*, 
to  whom  they  were  uie  nearest  ucaj^bors. 

(Ala),  Bunetimea  with  the  addition  of 
the  word  Colchis,  may  be  considered  either  a 
part  of  Colchis  or  anoUier  name  for  the  eoontry. 
(Herod.,  L,  2.)  [Accordii^  to  the  scholium  on 
ApoU.  Rbod,  the  royal  city  of  .^tes,  on  the 
Fhasis,  in  Cholcis.] 

Mktsa  (Ajomrr),  son  of  Sylosoo,  and  grand- 
son of  Sm*.  was  tyrant  of  Samoa,  but  was  de- 
prived of  his  fyranny  by  Arista^ras,  when  fha 
lonians  revolted  from  the  Persians,  RC.  600. 
He  then  fled  to  the  Persians,  who  restored  him 
to  the  tyranny  of  Samoa,  B.C.  494. 

Midvx  {Alaxeujv).    Vid.  JEaaA. 

SitS-Tisa  {AIokUik),  a  patronymio  of  the  da- 
Bcendanta  of  Mum,  aa  Peleos,  Tdamon,  and 
PhoouB,  sens  of  MM/eoM ;  AehQlea,  son  Peleoa^ 
and  grandaou  of  JBaem ;  Fyrrhus,  sou  of  Achil- 
les, mi  great-grandson  of  .£acus  ond  Pyrrhust 
king  of  Epinis,  who  claimed  to  bt  a  descecdont 
of  Achilles. 

Mldiaa,  ton  of  Arymbaa,  king  of  Epima, 
sueoeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  hia 
oousfn  Alexander,  who  wu  slain  in  Italy,  B.O. 
8S6>  .£acidei  morricf'  Pbthia,  by  whom  he  bad 
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Cue  oeleorntoil  Pykkhcb.  H«  took  ta  active 
part  ID  &vor  of  Olymraas  against  Oaauuider; 
but  his  aubjost*  diablcea  the  war,  ros«  against 
Uieir  king,  and  drove  him  from  the  kinedotn. 
He  was  recalled  to  bis  kingdom  by  his  sobjMta 
in  B.C.  Sis :  Cassander  sent  ao  army  against 
him  under  Fhtltp,  who  conquered  him  the  same 
{rear  in  two  battles,  in  the  last  of  which  he  was 


Mirm  (Alofof),  sod  of  Japiter  (Zeus)  and 
JSfpoh,  s  dat^ter  of  the  nver-god  Asopus. 
lie  was  bom  in  the  Island  of  (Enone  or  (£no- 
pia,  whither  jfivina  bad  been  carried  br  Ju- 
piter (Zous),  and  from  whom  this  island  was 
afterward  called  JSgiaa.  Some  traditioDS  re- 
lated that  at  tlia  faiiu  of  .iGacns,  .fginawas  not 
jet  inbalMt«d,  and  that  JafHter  (Zodk)  changed 
the  ants  (jivp/iiiKet)  of  the  island  mto  men  (Viyf- 
miduiMB),  over  whom  .miaous  ruled.  Orid  {Met^ 
TIL,  620)  relates  the  storr  a  little  differently. 
JEBaui  was  renowned  in  all  Greece  for  his  jus- 
tice and  piety,  and  was  frequoitly  called  upon 
to  BetUe  tusputea  not  only  among  man,  Iwt  e<rm 
among  tbe  gods  themselres.  He  was  80ch  a 
fnvnle  with  the  gods,  that,  when  Qreece  was 
nsitcd^by  a  drought,  rain  was  at  length  sent 
upon  die  earth  in  consequenoe  of  his  prayers. 
BesfKcting  the  temple  wnich  .£acui  ereeted  to 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  Panhelleaius,  and  the  ^ao6ara, 
where  he  was  worshiped  bv  tbe  .fgioetons,  see 
£<iCf A.  After  his  death,  Jkaeaa  became  one  of 
the  three  judges  in  Hades.  The  .iEginetaos  re- 
garded him  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  their  island. 

(Alaia).  1.  A  surname  of  Oiroe,  tbe 
lister  of  jEdtes.  Her  sen,  Telegonus,  likewise 
bore  the  surname  .^Sigva, — 2.  A  euraune  of  Oar 
lypso,  who  believed  to  have  inhabited  a 
soiall  island  of  the  name  of  MtM  in  tbe  straits 
between  Italy  and  Sicily. 

IMlma  (AlavTig),  a  Loorian,  slain  1^  Patro- 
clu%  to  whom  a  grove  (AUivetav  rifuvo^)  near 
Opus,  in  Locris,  was  oaosecrated] 

[iEXms  (A/avff),  a  celebrated  fountain  near 
Opus,  in  Locris.] 

[-/EantSoii  {Aluvretov),  a  tomb  and  temple  of 
the  Telamooion  Ajo:^  on  tiie  Bbostean  promoo- 
tory  in  Troas.] 

MaxtIvk  (AlavTlSijg),  tyrant  of  Lampeacos, 
to  whom  Hippias  gave  his  daughter  Archedice 
ui  marriage^ — 2.  A  tragic  poet  of  Alezaodrea, 
one  of  the  tragic  Pleiades.  He  lived  ia  tbe  tiiue 
'if  the  second  Ptolemy.] 

r£AS  (Aloe),  more  commonly  Aode^  q.  v.] 

^b1^  (now  Cfuena),  a  town  of  the  Oarpe- 
tani,  in  Hiapania  Tarraoonenaifl. 

MbotIa.  Qixa,  patrietao,  was  distinguished 
b  the  early  ages  of  the  Boman  repoUic,  when 
many  of  its  members  were  ooosula,  vit,  in  RC. 
4«9,  462,  and  443. 

jEoa  or  (.£cSnuB),  a  town  of  Apulia,  on 
the  road  from  Aqutlonia  in  Samnium  to  Veousia. 

.MoohLmM  or  MoLkmiL  a  town  of  tiie  Hi^ 
jani  in  Samnium,  a  few  milel  south  of  Bene- 
ventum. 

.£osF80s  (kli^Oi:  Ald^ffiiot:  now  DipBo), 
d  town  on  the  western  coast  of  Eubcea,  north 
of  Chalcis,  with  warm  baths  (still  fiunous),  sa- 
cred to  Hercules,  whiob  tbe  diotattn-  Sulla  lued. 

ABdoit  {'AtjSiv),  dangfater  of  FWidarena  d 
Epbesns,  wifis  of  Zetbw,  kmg  at  lliebe^  and 
Diotber  of  I^lus.  Envious  <a  Niob^  the  wife 
14 


I  of  ber  brother  Ainphion,  who  had  six  soos  and 
I  six  daughters,  she  resolved  to  kill  ihi  eldest  of 
I  Niobe's  sons,  but  ^  mistake  slew  bw  own  son 
I  Itylus.  Jupiter  (Zens)  relieved  her  grief  by 
.  changing  her  into  a  nightingale,  whose  melan- 
choly notes  are  repreeenteo  by  tibe  poets  os 
Addon's  lamoitatioos  about  her  cbUd.  A&km's 
story  is  related  differently  in  a  later  tradition. 

JEdISi  or  Htnfii;  one  of  the  most  powerful 
people  in  Oanl,  lived  between  the  Li^  (now 
jA>ir^  and  the  Arar  (now  Sutmel,  I%ey  were 
tbe  first  Qallie  peoi^e  who  made  an  alliancv 
with  the  Romans,  by  wbran  they  were  called 
"brothers  and  relations."  On  Cffisar's  arrival 
in  Onol,  B.O.  fiS,  they  wm  subject  tc  Ariovis- 
tna,  but  were  reatMcd  1^  Oasear  to  ti-eir  former 
power.  In  S8  they  jdned  in  Uie  insurreo- 
tion  of  Yeroingetoriz  against  the  Romans,  but 
were  at  Ae  close  of  it  treated  laiienUy  byOa- 
sar.  Their  principal  town  was  BiBaioTE.  Their 
chief  ma^tmte,  elected  annuaUy  by  the  priests, 
was  called  Vergobrefua. 

or  .-EfiiA  {AbjrTji),  son  of  Helios  (Uie 
Sun)  and  Perseis,  and  brother  of  Ciree,  Pasi- 
phaS,  and  Perses.  His  wife  was  Idyia,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Oceanus,  by  whom  he  bad  two  dau^ters, 
Medea  and  Chaleiope,  and  one  son,  Abayrtua 
He  was  king  of  Colchis  at  the  time  when  Phrix- 
us  came  thither  on  the  ram  with  the  golden 
fleece.  For  the  remainder  of  his  history,  see 
Abbtktds,  AaaoffAOT.s,  Jasok,  Medea,  and 
PnaixuB.— [2,  This  name  was  also  borne  by 
later  Idoes  of  Colohis,  as  mntioned'  by  X«io- 
phon  in  tbe  Anabaiia,  and  Stnbo,  who  saya  it 
was  a  common  appdlatioo  of  the  kings  of'Ool- 
chi^ 

Mina,  .£triA8,  and  Mttfxa,  patronymioa  of 
Medea,  daughter  of  jfiSteg. 

MaA  (A%).  daughter  of  Oleuui^  who,  with 
her  -sister  Helice,  nursed  the  in&nt  Jupil^r 
(Zens)  in  Crete,  and  was  changed  by  the  god 
iuto  toe  constellation  Capella. 

jGqa  {Alyat :  A/j-oZof),  1.  A  town  in  Aeha 
ia  on  tbe  Cnithis,  with  a  celebrated  temple  of 
Neptune  (Poseidon),  was  originally  one  of  the 
twelve  Adman  to^iis,  but  its  inhabitants  ru1>- 
sequendy  removed  to  .^gira.^ — 3.  A  town  in 
Ematbia,  in  Macedonia,  the  burial-place  of  the 
Macedonian  kings,  was  probably  a  diflferent 
place  from  Edessa. — 3.  A  town  in  Eubcaa  with 
a  celebrated  temple  of  Neptune  fPoaeidon),  who 
was  heooe  called  MgtBa6.-~4.  Also  £o.xa  (A^ 
yaiat:  Alye&T^),  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of 
.<GoIia  in  Ada  Minor,  north  of  Smyrna,  on  the 
Kiver  Hyllus :  it  suffered  greatly  from  an  earth- 
quake in  the  time  of  l^berins. — 6.  (Now  A^), 
a  sea-port  town  of  Cilicia  Campeatris,  st  tbe 
mouth  of  the  Pyramus, 

[Mast.  (klyaZa),  an  appellation  of  Venn 
(Aphrodite),  from  her  being  wimhlped  in  th 
isles  of  the  j£^ean.]  * 

MajKOK  (A^oiAiv),  son  of  TJninaB  by  Otea. 
^Cgnoo  and  bis  Ivothers  Oygee  and  Cottus  are 
known  under  the  name  of  tne  Uranids,  and  are 
described  as  huge  monsters  with  a  hundred 
arms  {hcarSyxetpei)  and  fifty  heads.  Most  writ- 
ers mention  the  Qiird  Uranid  under  the  name 
of  BriareuB  instead  of  JE^ao,  which  is  explain- 
ed by  Homer  (A,  L,  40S),  who  says  that  mm 
called  him  JSgswu,  bat  the  gods  Bnareus.  Ae 
oordliy  to  (he  most  ancient  trsditioii,  JSgmm 
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ud  his  brothen  eooqaered  die  "ntaoB  irhcD 
Aef  Blade  wu  apoo  uw  gods,  aod  B«cared  the 
TWton'  to  Jupiter  (ZeuaX  wbo  thnut  tbe  Titans 
bto  Iwarua,  and  placed  jGgsBOD  and  bis  broth- 
en  to  guard  them.  Other  legends  repreaeot 
jEgeeoD  as  one  of  the  giants  who  attacked  Oly m- 
puB ;  and  many  writers  represent  him  as  a  ma- 
me  god  lirii^  io  the  .^Egean  S«k  JEgtdoa  and 
bis  Iwotbera  most  ba  regarded  u  penooifica- 
tiuM  of  tin  mbwwdiiiaxj  povei*  of  nature, 
uch  as  eartbc^uakefl,  volauivi  emptiou^  and  the 
like. 

S^jsOM  Mau  (rd  Alyoiov  TriXayoc,  6  Jilyaioi 
roi-rof),  the  part  of  the  Mediterranean  now 
(sIW  Uie  Ar^tpdofio.  It  was  boonded  on  the 
Dertb  by  Thraee  and  Haoedtmui,  oo  Uie  vest 
hj  Qreecfl^  and  oo  tbe  east  Yty  Minor.  It 
eoDtuos  ID  its  southern  pert  two  groups  of 
idindi^  tbe  Cydades,  voich  were  separated 
bm  tfa«  coasts  of  Attica  aod  PelopoDoesus  hv 
the  Mjrtoao  Sea,  and  the  Sporades,  lying  on 
the  eoaats  of  Caiia  and  loda.  The  part  of  the 
£gnaD  vbida  Tsahed  the  Sporadea  vas  called 
the  learian  Sea,  from  the  Island  learia,  one  of 
the  Sporades.  The  origin  of  Uie  name  of  j£gs»- 
m  is  uncertain ;  aome  derive  it  from  iEgieus, 
the  king  of  Athens  who  threw  himself  into  it  -, 
otbeta  from  JEesBa^  a  queen  of  the  Amazons, 
vho  perished  there:  othera  from  JBpB  in  £a- 
bcca;  snd  othen  from  al}'^  a  squall,  on  aeoonnt 
of  its  etonna. 

JEam  (AlyaZoc).    VwL  Aom,  ISo.  B. 

Mattim  {JdyMMig,  rd  AlydXtuv  6poc:  now 
Starmanga),  a  mountain  in  Attica,  opposite  Sal* 
unia,  £rofn  whid)  Xerxes  saw  the  deieat  of  his 
fieet,  B.a  480.— [2.  (rd  JilyaXiov,  aow  Mali), 
a  mountaia  of  MaMoi^  otending  to  Cory- 
phasiiua.] 

S/oiraa,  the  goat  islandi^  vere  three  islands 
off  tba  wect  eout  of  Kdly,  between  Drepaoum 
ud  LflvbtBum,  near  which  the  Romans  gained 
I  Qavnl  victo^  over  the  Oarthaginiaaa^  and 
Ana  bvD^t  tlie  first  Funio  war  to  an  end, 
B.C.  !41.  The  islands  were  -AgOsa  (Al/ototra) 
or  Capitria  {now  ^avifmma^  norbantia  (now 
Lkvuo),  un  Hiera  (now  Jforrftmo). 

JBakuA  or  Eattau,  one  of  the  Cameoa  in 
BomsD  myfliplt^y,  from  whom  Numa  reodved 
bis  instructioDS  respeoti^  the  Ibnns  of  -worship 
vhidi  he  introdtwed  Ine  grore  in  which  the 
tdng  bad  bis  interviews  wiui  the  goddess,  and 
it  whidi  a  well  jnidied  forth  frnn  a  dark  re- 
coil was  dedicnfb  by  tim  to  She  Oamenie. 
Tbe  Roman  legends  pdot  out  two  distinct 
plaeei  sacred  to  ./Egeria,  one  near  Alicia,  and 
the  other  near  Rome,  at  the  Porta  Capeoa,  in 
the  Tftlley  now  called  CapareUa.  JEaan  was 
r^vded  aa  a  propbiitic  divimty,  and  luso  as  the 
gwer  of  life,  whence  she  was  uiToked  by  preg- 
nut  women.  [Niebohr  plaoes  the  grore  of 
below  3.  Batbina,  near  the  baths  of  Car- 
■^ila.  Wagner,  in  a  dissertatiMi  on  this  sub- 
i«et,  ii  m  &vor  of  tbe  Talley  of  Ot^ardla,  some 
tf  v  mitn  from  the  pres«it  gate  of  &  8ebaatia».'\ 

Mbku.    Vid.  Ssanri* 

Menm.    Vid.  AcKsrsa 

.£oiDB  {Alyeig).  1.  Son  of  Paodioo  and  king 
of  Atheoa.  He  bad  no  children  bis  first  two 
^nm,  hot  he  afterward  begot  THcaiira  1^ 
Jtdm  at  TnBzen.  When  Theaeos  bad  grown 
^  to  mibboxt,  he  went  to  Athene  and  defeated 


the  fifty  sons  of  his  uncle  Pallas,  who  had  mads 
war  upon  j£geus,  and  had  deposed  him.  JBff- 
ens  was  now  restored.  When  TheeeiB  went  to 
Crete  to  deliver  Athens  from  tbe  tribute  it  had 
to  pay  to  MinoB,  be  promised  his  father  that  on 
bis  return  he  would  hoist  white  soils  as  a  signal 
of  bis  safety.  On  approaching  the  coast  of  A  t- 
tica  he  forgot  his  promise  aod  his  foUicr,  per 
ceivii^  the  black  sail,  tbo^it  that  his  son  had 
perished,  and  threw  himself  into  the  sea,  wbieb, 
according  to  some  traditicsis,  receired  fzxmi  this 
event  the  name  of  the  .^ean.  j£geu8  was  one 
of  the  eponyiuoQS  heroes  of  Attica ;  and  one  of 
the  Attio  tribes  (.^)g£ia)  derived  its  mune  from 
him. — 2.  The  eponymous  hero  of  the  phyla 
called  the  Sglam  at  Sparta,  son  of  CEoljous, 
and  grandscHi  of  Tberaa,  tbe  founder  of  tbe  col- 
ony in  Thera.  All  the  .£geids  were  beUeved 
to  be  Cadmeana,  who  formed  a  Bettiemott  at 
Sparta  previooa  to  the  Dorian  ocmciueeL 

.£aLa  {Atyeiai,  Alyalat),  a  smi^  town  io  lair 
oonia,  not  far  from  Oytbium,  tbe  ^ogUe  of  Ho- 
mer     ii,  588)l 

JEalliM  or  .^UlIa  (AlyuSXti,  AlyiaT^eia), 
daughter  of  Adraetua  and  Amphithea,  or  of 
.^£gialeu%  the  s<xi  of  Adrastos,  whence  she  ia 
called  Adrastioe.  She  was  married  to  Diome- 
des,  who,  on  his  return  from  Troy,  fouud  her 
living  in  adultery  with  Cometea  The  hero  at- 
tributed this  misfortune  to  the  anger  of  Yenni 
(Aphrodite),  whom  he  had  wounded  in  the  war 
agunst  Troy :  when  .£giale  threatened  his  life^ 
be  fled  into  Italy. 

Maili±it  -^oIluM.    Vid.  AcHAU :  SioroN. 

JSoUlkcs  {Al-yiaXevt).  1.  Son  of  Adrastui, 
the  <Hily  one  amrag  the  Epigmi  that  fell  iu  the 
war  against  Thebes.  Via.  AoaAsnn. — 2.  Soc 
of  InacboB  aod  the  Ooeanid  Melia,  from  whom 
the  part  of  FdopoDoeana  aftermrd  called  Aeha> 
ia  [was  bUed  to  have]  derived  its  name  uEgia- 
lea :  he  is  said  to  have  beoi  the  firat  king  of 
Sieyoa— 8.  Son  of  JS&iea,  and  brother  of  Medea, 
commonly  called  Absyrtoa. 

JBoIdes  (AlyeiStK),  a  patronymio  from  JE^ 
tm,  euMciMly  bis  sod  Theseus. 

JSttUA  (ra  AXyiXaX  a  town  of  I^eoinia,  with 
a  temple  tk  Oerea  (Demeter). 

.£aujfa  {Alyt^ :  MyiXievc).  1.  A  denius 
of  Attaea  beloi^ing  to  the  tribe  Antiocfais,  cele- 
brated for  its  fi^ — 2.  (Now  Otriffoito),  an  island 
between  Onto  and  Oythera. — S  [jfigLtia  (AlyU 
Xtta,  SdL).}  An  island  west  of  £aboea  and  op- 
posite Attica. 

.foIidDB  (Alyifuot),  the  mythical  ancestor  of 
the  Dorians,  whose  Idag  he  was  when  they  were 
yet  it^bitiog  the  northern  parts  of  Thessaly, 
Involved  in  a  war  with  the  LamthiB,  be  called 
Hercules  to  his  aseistonoe,  and  promised  him 
the  third  part  of  bis  territoir  if  he  delivered 
him  from  his  enemies.  Tbe  La^uthm  were  con- 
quered. Hercules  did  not  take  tbe  territoi  y  f(« 
hmwel£  but  lefl:  it  to  tbe  king,  who  was  to  pre. 
serve  it  for  tbe  sons  of  Hereules.  i&gimius 
had  two  BODS,  Dymas  and  Pamphyius  who  mi 
grated  to  Peloponnesus,  aod  were  regarded  as 
the  anoestors  of  two  braa<dieB  of  the  Doric  race 
(Dymaues  and  Pampbylians),  while  tbe  third 
Iwaodi  derived  its  name  from  Hyllus  (EvUe- 
ans,)  the  son  of  Heruiks,  who  bad  been  ouopt* 
ed  1^  .^gimius.  lliere  existed  in  antiquity  aa 
epic  poem  called  J^imitu,  which  desenbea  tlx 
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War  of  .£gimiu8  and  Hercules  againat  the  La- 
tHtlue. 

JSqIhOkitb  {Alylfiovpog,  .£glm8ri  ArsB,  Plin^ 
and  probably  the  Arte  of  Viiw,  -tfiW,  i,  108 ; 
now  Zowimour  or  Zembra),  a  lofty  ialiuid,  aur- 
rounde<t  by  cli%,  off  the  African  eoaat,  at  tiie 
taoutli  of  the  Gulf  of  Carthage. 

roeky  idload  m  the  middle  oif  the  Saronie  Gfulf, 
about  tvo  hnadred  etadia  io  cdrcomferaiee.  It 
was  criminally  called  (Ecoue  or  CEoopia,  and  ia 
jaid  to  Dave  obtained  the  came  of  .^ina  from 
i£giDa,  the  daughter  of  the  riTer-god  Asopus, 
vho  vas  carried  to  the  island  by  Jupiter  (Zeus), 
«nd  there  bore  him  a  son,  .£aeua.  Aa  the  ialand 
had  then  no  inhabitante,  Jtipiter  ^Zeua)  changed 
the  aots  into  men  (JU^rmidwiet),  over  vhom 
J&sjcm  ruled.  Ftd.  ^oca.  It  was  first  colo- 
nized by  Adueana,  and  afterward  by  Dorians 
from  Epidaurus,  vhenoe  the  Doric  dialect  and 
cuatoma  prevuled  m  the  island.  It  was  at  first 
dosely  oonnm«d  ivith  Epidaunis,  and  was  anb- 
Ject  to  the  Argire  Fhidim,  who  ia  aaid  to  have 
established  a  ulTer  mint  in  the  ialand.  It  early 
became  a  place  of  great  commercial  importance, 
jnd  its  silver  coinage  was  the  standard  in  moat 
of  the  Dorian  states.  In  the  sixth  century  B.O. 
^Igiaa  became  independent,  uid  for  a  century 
before  the  Persian  war  was  a  prosperous  and 
powerful  state.  Tlie  i£ginetane  fought  with 
thirty  ships  agunst  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  at  the 
botlM  <rif  Salunia,  B.O.  480,  and  are  allowed  to 
bava  ^^nguished  tfaemaelrea  above  all  the 
QU)er  Greeira  by  their  braTery.  After  this  time 
:te  pr>wer  declined.  In  B.O.  429  the  Athenians 
took  poesesnon  of  the  island  and  expelled  its 
inhabitants,  and  though  a  portim  of  them  were 
reab»«d  by  Lysander  in  EO.  404,  the  island 
Derer  reeorared  its  former  prosperity.  In  the 
northwest  of  the  isUnd  there  was  a  city  of  the 
aame  name,  which  eontuned  the  .^cfium  or 
temple  of  jfiocus,  and  on  a  hill  in  tlie  northeast 
of  the  ialand  was  the  celebrated  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter (Zeus)  Panhellcnins,  said  to  have  been  built 
inr  ^fiacus,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  extant 
iIm  Mwlptares  which  oceusied  the  tympana  of 
the  pediment  of  this  temple  were  diseorered  ui 
1811,  and  are  now  preserred  at  Munich.  In 
the  Ijilf  century  pre<^ing  the  Persian  war,  and 
for  a  few  years  afterward,  jSgina  was  the  chief 
seat  of  Greek  art :  the  moet  eminent  artists  of 
the  j£giDetaa  school  were  Callok,  Anazaqorab, 
GuooiAS,  SmoM,  and  Okatas. 

[MeUsK  {ldyiva\  daughter  of  Asopos,  and 
mother  of  JElocus,  q.  v.  and  for^poins  article.] 

MafstTK  Pahlcs.    Vtd,  Padlus  iEeiHETA. 

Matfhm  {Alylvtov:  J^ytvuvf.  now  Stagut), 
a  town  of  the  Tymphssi  in  Hieualy,  on  the  eoo' 
fines  of  Athamania. 

.£G!doHUB  (Alyto^of),  a  aumame  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus),  because  he  bore  the  sepa. 

MaifA^  {klyivav),  that  u,  Goat-Pan,  was, 
neoording  to  some,  a  being  distinct  from  Pan, 
while  others  regard  him  as  identical  with  Paa 
nig  story  appears  to  be  of  late  origin,  Pu14*aii. 

.^^IrLANOTDB  Moirs  (rd  AlyinT^xTov  &pos), 
a  mouutaio  in  Megaris. 

.^Ika  (Aiyeipa:  JdyetpuT^s),  formerly  By- 
iicresia  (VCireptimiy,  %  town  in  Aiduia  on  a  ateep 
nOl,  wita  s  sea-port  about  twelve  stadia  from 
the  town.    Vid  Mom,  Nu.  1 
16 


\_Maia.va  (Alyetpof),  a  Tillage  in  the  island  <rt 
Lesboa,  lopposed  by  aoma  adiolnrs  to  he  the 
towD  of  .^oUb  allnaed  to  by  Herodotns  under 
the  name  -iflgirasBa,  but  Herodotus  nya  expB- 
dtly  that  the  towns  there  mentioned  were  on  the 
mam  land.] 

.^QiaCBBA  iklyipSsaaa,  Ai^ipnihroa^  one  of 
the  dtiea  of  .£olis  in  Asia  Minor. 

Maisttoji  {klyiaOoi),  son  of  Thyestea,  who 
unwittioffly  begot  him  by  hia  own  dan^ter  Pe- 
lopta.  Immediately  alter  his  birth  he  was  ex- 
posed, bat  was  saved  by  shepherds,  and  sucklea 
by  a  goat  (al^  wh^ce  his  name.  Hie  uncle 
Atreus  brought  him  up  as  his  son.  When  Fe- 
lopia  lay  witn  her  &ther,  she  took  from  him  his 
sword,  which  she  ofterwud  gave  to  .^Ggisthus. 
This  sword  was  the  means  of  revealing  the 
crime  of  Threetes,  and  Pelopia  thereupon  put 
aa  end  to  ner  own  life,  .^gisthus  murdered 
Atreus,  because  he  had  ordered  him  to  slay  his 
&ther  Thyestes,  and  he  placed  Thyestes  upon 
the  throne,  of  which  he  had  been  deprived  by 
Atreos.  Homer  appears  to  know  nothing  of 
these  tragie  events;  and  we  learn  from  him 
(Hily  that  JBgisthua  auoceeded  hie  father  Thy- 
estes to  a  part  of  hia  domini(m&  According  to 
Homer,  .^isthus  took  no  part  in  the  Trojan 
war,  and  during  the  absence  of  Agamemnon, 
the  son  of  Atreus,  .fg^sthus  seduced  bis  wife 
Clytemuestra.  .dEgisthus  murdered  Agamem- 
non on  hia  return  home,  and  reigned  seven 
years  over  Mycenee.  In  the  «ghth,  Orestes, 
the  son  of  Agamemnon,  avenged  the  death  of 
his  &ther  by  putting  the  adulterer  to  death. 
Vid.  AoAMsmroiT,  Clttkhnistba,  OaEsrGs. 

.tGdiTHALLUS  {kly'lSaXkoz ;  now  0.  di  S.  Teo- 
doro),  a  promontory  in  Sicily,  between  Lily- 
brouoi  and  Drepanum,  near  which  was  the  town 
.^fi^thollum. 

JEafi^xm  {klyhtov :  near  Ficmafeora,  Z«ake) 
a  town  in  .^toha,  on  the  borders  of  Looria. 

Mabnt  (Alyiov:  Alyiev^:  now  Voititza),  a 
town  of  Achaia,  and  the  capital  after  the  de- 
struction of  Helice.  The  meetings  of  ths 
Acha^  League  were  held  at  j£^um  in  a  grova 
of  Jujnter  (Zeus),  called  Homarium. 

.^iaLK{klyX}!'^  that  is,  "  Brizhtnesa"  or  "  Splen 
dor,"  is  the  name  of  sever^  mythologioiu  fe 
males,  such  as,  I.  Hie  daughter  of  Jupiter  (Zeosj 
and  ITesera,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Naiads. — 
2,  A  eiflter  of  Fhaethon. — 8.  One  of  the  Heaper 
ideal— 4,  A  nymph  belovcjl  by  These  us,  f,t\ 
whom  be  forsook  Arifldne. — Br  One  of  the  daugh 
ters  of  .AaculsLphis. 

iBoLfirsa  (A^Avn^f),  that  is,  the  ladiaut  god 
a  surname  of  Apollo, 

.^SoOoAun  {Alyixepat),  a  surname  of  Pan 
descriptive  of  hie  figure  with  the  boms  of  a 
goal^  oat  more  commonly  the  name  of  one  of 
the  signa  of  the  Zodiae^  Capricornm, 

.fwM-PSrZifos  i^lyb^  irorofiot  [more  usually 
in  good  authors,  Alybc  mrofioi ;  In  lAtin  writers 
.£go»  FLitmen ;  tdyo^  n-ort^n/f  |),  the  "  goat^t 
river,"  a  small  river,  with  s  fo-nn  of  the  samt 
name  on  it^  [now  probably  Qal(aa\  in  the  Thra 
cian  Chersonesus,  flows  into  the  HellespoQl 
Here  the  AUieoiaiia  were  defeated  by  Lyundei 
B.0. 405. 

.£oo6tb£ma  i^klyScQeva :  Alyoa$eve6s :  Atyo 
oBevlnis),  a  town  In  Megaris,  on  the  border*  ol 
BtBotia,  with  a  sanctuary  of  Melompp* 
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Mqvs  aud  RoBciixDs,  two  ehiefa  of  the  Alio- 
*«T)gea,  vho  had  served  Oteaar  vitii  fidelitj  io 
the  Oallie  «ar,  deserted  to  Pompey  in  Greece 
(0.0.  48> 

MttCok.    Vid.  Matra. 

^TP3U8  or  JEaieaa,  a  town  of  Moana  mi 
the  Danabe. 

r^Twnra  (Aiytmriof),  an  Ithacan  hero,  ot 
noblo  desceat  and  macb  ezperienoe,  who  opoD- 
e{l  the  first  usemblj  of  the  peo[de  called  after 
the  deputnre  of  UlyBses  fi» TTrvr] 

.£oTPTUB  (Alymrof),  a  sod  ofBeloa  and  An- 
ehinoe  or  Atdiiroe,  and  twin-brother  of  Danatu. 
Beliu  aasiened  Libya  to  Dooaiu,  and  Arabia  to 
JEgyptuB,  but  tbe  latter  subdued  the  oonntej  of 
the  Melampodee,  which  he  oalled  ^^pt,  after 
bis  own  Dame.  .MaT^OB  bj  his  several  vives 
had  fifty  soDSi  andliis  broths  DauaiH  fifty 
dat^htert.  Sanaus  had  reaaoo  to  fear  the  sons 
of  his  brother,  .and  fled  vith  his  daughters  to 
Ar^os  ID  PelopoDoeeua.  Thither  be  was  fol- 
lowed hy  the  sons  of  uEgyiptva,  who  demanded 
Bis  daughters  for  their  wives,  and  promised 
Etithful  aUioQce.  Danaos  oomplied  with  their 
request,  and  distriboted  his  daughters  among 
tiMtn,  bat  to  each  of  them  he  gave  a  dagger, 
vith  which  they  were  to  kill  their  husbands  in 
the  bridal  night  All  the  aooB  of  .^^ptuB  were 
Ihue  murdered,  with  the  exception  of^Lynceus, 
who  was  saved  by  Hypemmestra.  The  Panaids 
buried  tbe  beada  of  Uieir  murdered  husbaods  in 
Lema,  and  thdr  bodies  outside  tbe  town,  and 
were  afterwards  purified  of  their  orime  by  Mi- 
nerva (Athena)  and  Heronry  (Hermes)  at  the 
command  of  Jnpiter  (Zeus). 

JEayms  (17  Alyvirrot ;  AijTwrTtOf,  .£gyptiu8 : 
now  Egypt),  a  coontrv  in  the  northeastern  eoi^ 
ner  of  Africa,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Med- 
iterranean, on  the  east  by  Palestine,  Aratua  Pe- 
trsa,  and  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  south  by  Ethiopia, 
flu  diviuon  between  the  two  ooootriee  beug  at 
tbe  Firat  or  little  Cataract  of  the  ITde,  olose  to 
Syene  (now  Auouan:  lat  24°  8'),  and  00  the 
west  by  the  Qreat  Lybian  Desert  This  is  tbe 
extent  usually  assigned  to  the  couDtnr ;  but  it 
would  be  more  strictly  oorrect  to  define  it  as 
that  part  of  tbe  baaia  of  tbe  Nile  which  lies  be- 
low Um  Pint  Cataract 

1.  PAgdeaJ  De$eription  of  Egypt — Tbe  River 
Nile,  flowing  from  sontb  to  woth  through  a  nar- 
row valley,  eaoounters,  in  lat  24"  8',  a  natural 
barrier,  composed  of  two  islands  (Pbilss  and  Ele- 
phantine), Rnd  between  them  a  bed  of  sunken 
rocks,  by  which  it  is  made  to  fiill  in  a  series 
of  cataracts,  or  rather  rapidt.  (rd  Kimfdinnro,  6 
fuxpdf  KaTopfioKT^c,  Oaturliairtea  Hinw,  com- 
pare CATARKiLicrKs),  whieh  have  always  been 
regarded  as  the  'souUiem  limit  asaignea  by  na- 
ture to  Egypt  Tbe  river  flows  due  north  be- 
tween two  ranges  of  hills,  bo  near  each  other 
as  to  leave  scarcely  any  cultivable  land,  as  tat 
as  Sildis  (now  Jebel  Beuddk),  about  for^  miles 
below  Byene,  where  tbe  vaUey  is  enlai^ed  by 
the  western  range  of  bills  retiring  from  ttw 
river.  TbuB  the  NQe  flows  for  about  five  bmt- 
dred  mtle%  tfarongh  a  valley  whose  average 
breadth  is  about  seven  miles,  between  hiUa 
which  in  one  plaea  (west  of  Thebes)  attain  the 
height  of  toi  or  tw«Te  hundred  feat  above  the 
•ea,  to  ft  pi^t  ■ome  few  miles  below  Memjiki^ 
whv9  tM  WMtem         f>f  Idlls  nma  to  tlie 


northwest,  aod  tbe  eastern  range  strikes  off  t4 
the  east,  aud  the  river  divides  into  branches 
^ven  m  ancient  tune,  but  now  only  two),  wbidi 
now  through  a  low  alluvial  land,  ealled,  from  iti 
ahape,  the  Delta,  into  tbe  McditerraneuL  To 
this  valley  and  Delta  must  be  added  the  eoim- 
try  round  the  great  natural  lake  Mceris  (now 
Birket-elSerottn),  called  Nomos  Arsinoitee  (now 
Faioum),  lyine  northwest  of  Heraeleopolis,  and 
connected  with  the  Yalley  of  the  Nile  by  a  break 
io  the  vastem  range  of  hills.  The  whole  dis- 
trict thus  desoribed  is  periodically  laid  under 
water  \(j  the  overflowiE^  of  tbe  ffile  from  April 
to  October.  The  river,  id  sobsiding,  leaves  be- 
hind a  rich  deposit  of  fine  mud,  which  fonm 
the  sc»l  of  Egypt  All  b^ond  the  reach  of  the 
inundatioD  is  rock  or  sand.  Henoe  ^S^J^i  was 
called  the  Qift  of  the  Kfle."  The  extent  of  the 
cultivable  land  of  E^ypt  is  io  the  Delta  about 
4SU0  square  miles,  in  uie  valley  about  2266,  in 
Faioum  about  840,  and  in  all  about  7096  square 
miles.  The  outlyii^  portions  of  ancient  ^ypt 
consisted  of  three  oultivable  valleys  (called  On- 
ses),  in  the  midst  of  the  Western  or  Libyan 
Desert,  a  valley  in  the  western  range  of  bills  00 
the  west  of  the  Delta,  called  Komoe  Nitriotea 
from  the  Natron  Lakes  which  it  contain^  stwne 
settlements  00  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  in 
the  mountain  passes  between  it  and  the  Nile^ 
and  a  strip  of  coast  oa  the  Mediterranean,  ex- 
tendiug  east  as  &r  as  Rbinocolura  (now  El- 
Arith),  and  west  as  far  (according  to  some  of 
Uie  ancieots)  as  the  Catabathmus  Magnus  (lone, 
about  26'^  10'  £.).  The  only  river  of  Eg^  ■ 
tbe  Nile.  Vid.  Nilos.  A  great  artiflcidi  eaaal 
(the  BtUiT-Tuuouf,  i  e.,  Joteph't  Can«/)  runs 
parallel  to  the  river,  at  the  distance  of  about  six 
miles  from  Diospolis  Parva,  in  the  Thebais,  to 
a  point  on  the  west  mouth  of  tbe  river  about 
half  way  between  Memplus  and  tbe  sea.  Many 
smaller  canals  were  cut  to  regulate  the  in^a 
tion  of  the  eonntiy.  A  canal  from  the  eastoit 
mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea 
was  commenced  under  the  native  kings,  and 
finished  by  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes.  Then 
were  several  lakes  in  the  county,  reepeotiag 
which  vid.  McxBiB,  MAaaona,  Buroe,  Tahu, 
SuuoiOB,  aod  L&CD8  Ajubl 

2.  Andmt  BiOoryi-'AX  the  earliest  period  U. 
whieh  civil  bistoiy  reaches  back,  Egypt  was 
iubabited  by  a  highlr  civilized  agricultural  peo 

Sle,  under  a  setlled  moDorcbical  govemmcDl. 
Lvided  into  castes,  tbe  highest  of  which  was 
composed  of  the  priests,  who  were  tbe  minis 
ters  of  a  religion  based  on  a  pantheistic  worship 
of  nature,  and  having  for  its  sacred  symbols  not 
only  images,  but  also  living  animals  and  even 
plants.  Tbe  priests  were  ^so  io  poasessi<»i  of 
all  the  literature  and  seienee  of  the  country,  and 
all  the  employments  based  upon  such  niowt- 
edge.  Hie  otoer  castes  were,  seocmd,  the  wA 
diers ;  third,  the  husbandmen ;  fourth,  the  art 
ifieers  and  tradesmen ;  and  last,  held  in  great 
contempt,  tbe  sbepberda  or  herdsmen,  pomter 
ers,  fisiiermen,  aira  servaule.  The  Egyptiuu 
possessed  a  written  language,  which  appears  tc 
nave  bad  affinities  with  bom  the  great  families 
of  I«ngUBge,  the  SemiUo  and  the  Indo-Euro 
peui;  ana  the  prieaUy  caste  bad,  moreover 
the  exclusive  knowl^  of  a  sacred  mtem  vk 
wtiting,  the  characten  fit  which  aro  known  tw 
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tho  name  of  Hieroglyphiet,  in  oontradiatamticn 
to  vfaicb  the  conimou  cbu:iict«n  ar«  called  &^ 
thoritU  (le^  of  th«  eouMryy  They  were  wy 
qouDted  witli  ill  the  processes  of  maoDbotun 
vhieli  are  eBuntial  to  a  highly  eivUixed  oom- 
mnmty :  they  had  made  j^reat  advances  in  the 
flue  arts,  espedally  architecture  and  sculpture 
(for  in  paiatiiiK  their  progress  was  impedea  by  a 
waot  of  IcDOwledge  of  perspective) ;  they  were 
detarreil  from  Aomniercial  enterpriasby  the  poli- 

Sj  of  the  priests,  but  tbey  obtaiued  foreign  pro- 
iM^kms  to  a  great  e^«Dt,  otiiefly  through  the 
^"hoBiueiaDib  sua  at  a  later  period  they  engaged 
IB  maritime  ezpeditiona ;  in  science  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  advanced  so  far  as  some  have 
thought,  but  their  religi<m  led  them  to  cultivate 
astnuiomy  and  ita  apjmoatioa  to  dirooolc^,  and 
the  oat  are  of  their  ooimtry  made  a  knoMuedge 
of  geometry  (in  ita  Uteral  ewse)  indispensable, 
aodtheir  application  of  its  principles  to  architect- 
ure is  attested  by  their  extant  edifices.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  origin  of  this  remark- 
able people  and  of  their  early  civilization  is  to 
be  traced  to  the  same  Asiatic  source  as  the 
euiy  ^TilizatioD  of  Assyria  and  India.  The 
aiuaeDt  history  of  Egypt  may  be  divided  into 
tsar  great  periods :  (1.)  From  the  earliest  times 
to  Hs  cwiquest  by  Ovubyses ;  during  which  it 
was  ruled  by  a  BuoceB8t<Hi  of  native  jirbces,  into 
the  difficulties  of  whose  history  this  is  not  the 
place  to  iDqaire.  The  last  of  them,  Tsammen- 
itUB,  was  conquered  and  dethroned  by  Cambyses 
in  B.C.  fi2fi,  when  SgjP^  became  a  province  of 
the  PmdaD  empire.  During  this  p«iod  E^Tpt 
was  but  litUe  kiMnro  to  the  Oreen.  Tbe^o- 
meric  poems  show  some  slight  acqoaintance 
with  the  country  and  its  river  (which  ia  also 
called  MyvKTOi,  OcL,  ziv.,  25),  and  refer  to  the 
wealth  and  sjdendor  of  "  Thebes  with  the  Hund- 
red Qateai"  la  the  latter  port  of  the  period 
learned  men  among  the  Oredu  began  to  travel 
to  Egypt  for  the  sake  of  atudyiog  its  institu- 
tions; among  oAers,  it  was  visited  by  Pythag- 
mu,  Tbales,  and  Solon.  (2.)  From  the  Persian 
oonq^aest  in  KO.  625,  to  the  transference  of  their 
domiuion  to  the  Maoedouians  in  B.O.  882.  This 
period  was  one  of  almost  ooastant  struggles  be- 
tween the  Egyptians  aod  their  eonqaeror^  until 
B.C.  840,  when  Keotanebo  IL,  the  last  natiTe 
ruler  of  E^ypt,  was  defeated  by  Darius  Ochus. 
[t  was  dunng  this  period  that  the  Greeks  acquir- 
ed a  considerable  knowledge  of  Egypt.  In  the 
wars  between  Egypt  and  Persia,  the  two  leading 
states  of  Oreeoe^  Athens  and  Sparta,  at  diflerait 
times  aausted  tiie  Egyptian^  aoeordiiu;  to  the 
state  of  their  relationa  to  ea^  other  aod  to  Per- 
da;  and,  daring  the  intervals  of  those  wars, 
Egypt  was  viuted  by  Greek  historians  and  phi- 
losophers, such  as  Hellanicns,  Herodotus,  An- 

airas,  Plato,  and  others,  who  brought  back 
reece  the  knowledge  of  the  oountry  which 
they  aoquired  from  the  fiesta  and  through  per- 
sonal obserratioii.  (8.)  The  dynasty  of  Haoe- 
donian  kings,  from  the  aooeesion  of  Ptolemy, 
the  son  of  Idtgw,  in  BXX  828,  &rwn  to  B.O.  80, 
when  Egypt  became  a  province  of  the  Roman 
empire.  When  Alexander  invaded  Egypt  in  R 
0.  888,  the  eountry  submitted  to  him  without  a 
struggle ;  and  while  be  left  it  bdtiod  htm  to  re- 
tnni  to  the  ooDquest  of  Ferda,  he  oonfered  upon 
it  the  greatest  benefit  that  was  in  bis  power,  by 
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giving  orders  for  the  building  of  Alexandres.  In 
the  partition  of  the  empire  of  Alexander  after 
his  death  in  BX).  828,  i^pt  fell  to  the  shar* 
of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  ligai,  who  assumed  the 
title  of  Ku^;  in  RO.808,  snd  founded  the  dynaa* 
ty  of  the  Ptolemies,  under  whom  the  country 
greatly  flourished,  and  became  the  chief  sent  of 
Gre^  learning.  But  soon  came  the  period  of 
declioe,  Wars  with  tho  adjacent  kmgdum  of 
Syria,  and  the  vieee,  weaknesses,  and  dissMi- 
sions  of  the  nrntl  bmily,  wore  out  the  state . 
till  in  B.O.  81  the  Bomons  were  called  apoo  to 
interfere  in  the  disputes  for  the  orown,  and  in 
B.O.  65  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies  came  to 
he  «itirely  dependent  on  Boman  protection,  and 
at  lost,  after  the  battle  of  Actium  and  tiie  death 
of  Oleopatra,  who  was  the  last  of  the  Ptolemies, 
Egypt  was  made  a  Roman  province,  B.C.  8(k 
(4)  Egypt  onder  the  RMnans,  down  to  its  con- 
quest by  the  Arabs  in  A.D.  6S8.  As  a  Roman 
province,  Egypt  was  one  of  the  most  fiourish- 
m^  portions  of  the  empire.  The  fertility  of  its 
soil,  and  its  poution  between  Europe  and  Ara- 
bia and  India,  together  with  the  possession  of 
such  a  port  as  Alezandrea,  gave  it  the  full  bene- 
fit of  the  two  great  sources  of  wealth,  agrioul- 
ture  and  commerce.  Learning  emtinued  to 
flourish  at  Alexandrea,  and  the  patriarehs  of  the 
Ohristion  Church  in  that  city  became  so  power- 
ful as  to  contend  for  supremacy  with  those  of 
Antioch,  Constantinople,  and  Rome,  while  a 
snocesuon  of  teachers,  such  as  Origen  and 
Clement  of  Alexandrea,  conferred  real  lustre 
on  tho  eodesiastioal  annals  of  the  oountry. 
When  the  Arabs  made  their  great  inroad  npoa 
the  Eastern  empire,  the  geographical  position 
of  Egypt  naturally  caused  it  to  &11  an  immo- 
late victim  to  that  attack,  which  its  wealth 
and  the  peaceful  character  of  its  inhabitant«  in- 
vited. It  was  conquered  by  Amron,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Oalif  Omar,  in  A.D.  888. 

8.  Poli^e^  Geography.— Vmm  the  earliest 
times  the  countij  was  divided  into  (I.)  Tho 
Delta,  or  Lower  Egypt  (rd  A^A.ra,  ij  kotu  x<^<* 
now  M-Bahari,  M-Kebit) ;  (2.)  The  Heptanomis, 
or  Middle  ^ypt  CEnTavo/u^,i!  /lera^i)  ;cu^now 
Mmv  Motiani) ;  (i)  The  Thebi^  or  Upper  Egypt, 
{0^6t^,  ^  Aio  x^pa,  now  Baid):  anaitwasfmv 
ther  subdivided  into  thirty-az  nomes  or  gorem- 
ments.  [Under  the  Ptolemies  the  Dumoer  of 
nomes  became  ailarged,  partly  by  reaeon  of  the 
new  and  improved  state  of  things  in  that  quar^ 
ter  of  E^pt  where  Alexandrea  was  situated, 
uurtly  1^  the  additkm  of  the  Greater  or  Lesser 
Qsifa  to  Bgyp^  and  partly,  also,  by  the  altera- 
tkns  wUdi  an  active  oommeroe  bad  produced 
along  the  borders  of  0ie  Sinns  Arabicus,  A 
<^ange  also  took  place  about  this  same  period 
in  the  three  main  divisions  of  the  country. 
Lower  I^ypt,  now  no  longer  oonfined  itself  to 
the  limits  of  the  Delta,  but  bad  its  extent  en- 
larged 1^  the  addition  of  some  of  the  neighbor 
ing  Domes.  lo  like  maimer.  Upper  Egypt^  or 
the  Thebais,  recvved  a  portion  of  what  hod 
formerly  been  included  within  the  limits  of  Mid- 
dle Egypt,  so  that  eventually  but  seven  nomes 
remained  to  this  last-mentioned  section  of  the 
oountry,  wfaidi,  therefore,  recdved  the  name 
(tf  Btptanamit.  The  number  of  nomes  became 
stni  larther  ioereased,  at  a  Bubscquent  puVNl 
by  Tarioos  BiibdtvisKmi  of  the  older  ones  Al 
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\  stall  ktsr  poiod  va  hear  UtO»  man  of  Uw 
Momta.  A  now  dinabn  <rf  Ote  vnmtry  took 
plaee  laidar  tbt  EMtora  «mpir&   Ad  iinperul 

e refect  aerated  ttray  Dot  on^  orer  E^rpb, 
at  alao  OTer  Liby*  as  far  u  Oyrene,  wfatfa  a 
Oome$  Militaru  bad  diai;^  of  the  foroea.  From 
thU  tiiDfl  tlw  vbols  of  Middle  Egypt,  prerioiu- 
ly  oamed  SipUaMnti*,hor90»  ima9<i  Areadia, 
ic  honor  of  Arcadiua,  eldest  boq  of  Tbeodoeiut. 
A  oew  proTince  had  aUo  artaen,  a  twDsidenible 
tt3ie  beiore  this,  called  Axtgnttattiniea,  from  its 
Ijiog  diieflT  akag  the  Kile.  It  comprised  the 
eaaten  hall  of  the  Delt%  togeth«  vitfa  a  por- 
tion of  Armbia,  as  Cur  as  tiie  Arabiaa  QvM,  aod 
also  the  (itiea  on  the  Ueditenaoean  as  far  as 
the  fiontiaa  of  Syria '  It*  enpital  vaa  Pela- 
^onL]   BeKMOtiag  tfae  Ohms,  9%d.  Oamo. 

.Son  {idyvc,  AIjf&rKt  Alyvrif:  Dear  Ohior- 
gUta),  a  town  ^  Laoooin  co  the  harden  of  Ar- 
4n^ia 

.SiJLsA.  (AUava :  AUavtnjf :  oow  Akaba),  a 
town  oo  the  north  em  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  near 
tbe  Bakr-el-Akaba,  whidi  was  called  by  the 
Ors^  JBatiUei,  from  the  name  of  the  towa  It 
ia  ttie  Hath  of  the  Hebrevs,  and  ooe  of  the  sea- 
port* of  «4iich  Solomon  poeseesed  himself,  to 
earrr  oo  trade  with  Of^ir  and  the  remote  East 

JExliL.  QzKB,  plebeian,  the  memb«^  of  which 
are  givea  under  their  Banuunes,  Gaixub,  Lahu, 
P.m^  SnMxnii  Smob  Tncna 

Aia,  a  name  givoi  to  Jerosaleni  nftw  its 
rgatontion  by  the  Roman  empeior  .£liuB  Ha- 

\M\lk,  a  name  of  females  the  j£lia  gene. 
1.  Wife  of  8aihL-~2.  Patina,  of  the  fiunily  of 
tiM  Tubero*,  and  wife  of  tbe  Emperor  Glaadiua. 
She  was  repudiated  by  him  in  ord»  to  make 
war  fir  YfiSBTiin] 

Mtilirm,  Ci^DDivs,  was  bora  at  Praoeste 
io  Italy,  and  lived  at  RMne  aboat  the  middle  of 
the  third  centmry  of  the  Christian  era.  Tboogb 
an  ItaliaD,  be  spoke  and  wrote  Greek  as  well  as 
a  natiTe  Atheoian.  He  never  married,  and  lived 
to  tbe  age  <rf  afady.  Two  of  hk  worka  have 
flome  dowD  to  as :  one  a  et^eetioa  of  mboel- 
laneooB  history  {Ho'jU^  .jrropia),  in  fourteen 
books,  eommooly  called  Varia  Miitoria;  and 
the  other  a  work  on  the  peculiarities  of  animals 
(Tlept  Zuav  IdiSniToc),  in  seventeen  books,  eom- 
mooly called  De  Animaliwn  Jititura,  Tb»  for- 
mer woffc  oODtMua  short  narratams  and  aneo- 
dotes,  historieal,  iHographieal,  antiquarian,  dm, 
seleoted  from  Tarious  authors,  generally  with- 
out their  names  bei^  i^ven,  and  on  a  great 
variety  of  subjects.  The  latter  work  is  nf  the 
same  kind,  scrappy  and  gosaipping.  It  is  part- 
ly eoUeeted  from  older  writers,  aod  partly  tbe 
result  of  bis  own  observations  both  in  Italy  and 
almMuL  Hiere  are  also  attriboted  to  htm  twen- 
ty letters  on  hnsbaodrf  ('A.-ypoiiuKat  'Emffro^M), 
written  in  a  rhetorical  style  and  of  no  value. — 
.fiUUtOfU ;  Of  the  Foris  Hittoria,  by  Perizonios, 
Leyden,  1701 ;  by  Oronovins,  Leyden,  1731 : 
•Dd  by  Kiibn,  Leipsic,  1780.  Of  the  3)«Ani- 
maitHm  Ifatura,  by  Qroaovius,  London,  1744; 
by  J.  Sdmeider,  Leipsie,  1784;  and  \ij  Fr.  Jar 
eotM,  Jena.  IBtS.  Of  the  ImUtm,  by  Aldos 
IfanattDs.  in  tbe  OUZsefie  .^MsfatsnoM  Oraeo* 
rum,  Vedee,  t4t9, 4to. 

[.AuAHim,  Lncro^  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants 
BDder  the  B<nun  empin^  abooi  Ml  AJ>,  who 


'  assumed  die  imperial  pnrple  m  Oanl,  bat  WM 
killed  by  hit  own  aoldiera] 

MuXmiB  fSmoAvB,  an  aneioit  {^ynduo,  who 
mast  have  lived  b  the  seeond  eentory  aSba 
Cbtis^  as  ha  is  mentiaoed  hf  Oilan  as  the 
oldest  at  Ins  tntora. 

Mialim  Taoilont  a  Gre^  writer,  who  lived 
in  Borne  and  wrote  a  wwk  on  the  IfilitaJ?  Taa- 
tiea  of  the  Greeks  (IlrpI  ^TpanfyucQv  T^eav 
'f^XifviKuv),  dedioated  to  the  Ikaperor  Hadriaq, 
He  also  girea  a  brief  aoeooat  of  tbe  ooattitu 
tion  of  a  Roman  army  at  that  time.^ — Edition» . 
By  Franeiscu*  Robortellos,  Yenioe,  1S62 ;  aod 
by  Elzevir,  Leyden,  1618. 

AiUA  one  of  tbe  Harpiea    FidL  Bjuotim. 

AnxflpcB  ('AeVLonovf),  a  tnrname  of  Iris,  the 
messenger  of  tbe  gods,  1^  which  she  is  described 
as  swift-footed  aa  a  storm-wind. 

.£MiiJA.  1.  Hie  third  dai^hter  of  L.  ^mil- 
ius  Paulus,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Oannse,  waa 
the  wife  of  Sdpto  Afrieanoa  L  and  the  mother 
of  the  celetaated  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the 
Orao^ — 2.  .£milia  Lepida  FtdL  Lipid*. — 
8.  A  Vestal  vi^n,  pot  to  death  B.O.  lU  for 
havii^  violated  her  vowt  opOD  several  oeca- 
siona 

jExIlIa  Gm,  one  of  the  most  anoieot  patri- 
cian gentea  at  Rome,  s&id  to  have  been  desucud- 
ed  from  Mamwout,  who  received  the  name  of 
jEmilint  on  aoooimt  of  the  permasiveaeta  of 
his  lai^;aage  {ii'  atfwXiav  XSyou).  This  Ibmep- 
ens  is  re{H^seoted  by  some  as  the  ton  of  Py- 
thi^ras,  and  by  others  as  the  son  of  Nnma 
The  most  distii^uished  members  of  the  gena 
are  given  under  their  sornamea,  Babbtjla,  Lsp- 
lODB,  Maubous  CO-  Mamwcthu^  P*xvh,  Pau- 
un,  Brnxun,  SoAtncB. 

JEntllA  TiA,  made  by  H.  JSmillos  Lepidus^ 
oos.  B.0. 187,  oonUnued  tbe  Via  Flaminia  from 
Ariminnm.  and  traversed  the  heart  of  Cisalpine 
Ganl  throng  Bononia,  Hutina,  Parma,  Plaoeo- 
tia  (where  it  croesed  the  Po)  to  Mediolannm.  It 
was  subsequently  oondnued  as  far  as  Aqoiloa 

*Smjiw»  1.  The  sm  of  L.  ^milins  Pan 
Ius  HaeedaoHUB,  wu  adopted  hj  P.  Oomelina 
Scipio,  tbe  son  of  P.  ComeUus  Seipio  Afrieanns, 
and  was  thut  ealled  P.  Oomelina  Scijao  .£mil- 
ianus  Afrieanoa.  Vid.  Stxrio. — S.  The  govern- 
or ot  PaDOonia  and  Mcetia  in  the  reign  of  Qol- 
lus,  wat  proolaimed  emperor  by  his  eoldiera  in 
AJX  SB8,  bat  waa  tlain  them  after  r^ning 
a  few  msoths.— 8.  One  of  tbe  thirty  tnantt 
(A.I}.  e6«-S<8X  •aaamed  fhe  purple  id  tgypt, 
but  was  taken  [niionei  and  Btew^led  order 
of  Gallienna 

.^huIds  Pftosrs.    Vtd.  Nipoe,  Cosaiuira.] 

[JEuinM  IsttBhM.    Vid,  Hshoixc] 

MmdnA  or  EhSita  (now  Laibaeh),  a  fbrtified 
town  in  Pannonia,  and  an  important  Roman 
eolony,  said  to  have  beeo  bdlt  by  the  Ai^ooauta 

.£iTlalA,  also  ealled  PrhIoOba  and  iKiaiia 
(now  Tiehia),  a  voloanio  island  off  tbe  ooast  of 
Campania,  at  the  entmnoe  of  the  Bay  of  Na- 
ples under  which  the  Roman  poets  represent- 
ed Tfidweos  as  lying. 

Mifiki  (Alveui:  Kh>tie6t,  Klveianii),  a  town 
in  ObaMdiM,  on  liie  Hiarmaio  Gul£--{2. 
YnnB,  a  etty  near  the  Aebdons,  in  AoarnaiBai 
in  Stnbo't  time  destroyed :  fnrther  south  was 
.^Snia  JTwo,  now  in  ruins,  near  JPalao  CJotowM.] 

JRnXvm  {ktvri&iiK)*  *  patroiTiDio  team 
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MaPM,  given  to  his  son  Ascaniofl  or  lulus,  soA 
to  those  who  were  believed  to  be  descencled 
from  him,  bd(^  oa  AuguBtae^  sod  the  Btnaaos 
in  general. 

JBnCas  {kheUv).  1.  Bemtric  Stortf.  Mbeu 
xtBB  the  aoD  of  Anchisee  and  Venus  (Aphrodite), 
and  bom  on  Houdt  Idn.  On  hia  father's  Bide 
he  was  a  great-grandBOD  of  Tros,  and  thna  near- 
ly related  to  the  royal  faouae  of  Troy,  as  Priam 
himsslf  waa  a  graodaon  of  Troa.  He  was  edu- 
cated from  his  in&ncr  at  Dardaoiu,  in  Uie  bouBe 
of  AlcathoiUt  the  husDand  of  his  Bister.  At  first 
be  took  DO  jmrt  in  the  Trojan  war  ;  and  it  was 
not  till  Awilles  attacked  him  on  Mount  Ida, 
and  drove  away  hia  flocks,  that  be  led  his  Dar- 
daniana  against  the  Greeks.  Henceforth  he 
and  Hector  are  the  great  bulwarks  of  the  Tro- 
jans ngainst  the  Greeks,  and  :£neas  appears 
belored  by  gods  and  men.  On  more  than  one 
oooanoD  ne  is  aared  in  battle  by  the  gods: 
Venus  (Aphrodite)  oanied  him  off  when  he  was 
wounded  by  Diomedes,  and  Ifeptnne  (Poseidon), 
when  he  was  on  the  point  of  perishing  by  the 
hands  of  Achilles.  Homer  makes  no  allusiu) 
to  the  emigrati<Ht  of  .^eas  after  the  capture 
of  Troy,  but,  on  the  conUary,  he  evidently  con- 
eeives  .^eaa  and  hia  deflonidants  aa  reigmng 
at  Trt^  aftw  the  extinotioo  of  tiie  house  « 
Priam. — Zoter  StorieK  The  later  stones  pre- 
sent the  neatest  variations  reapectong  the  con- 
duct of  jEneas  at  the  capture  of  Troy  and  in 
the  events  immediately  following.  Most  ac- 
eoonts,  however,  agree  that  after  the  citv  had 
fidleo,  he  withdrew  to  Mount  Ida  with  his  friends 
and  the  images  of  the  gods,  especially  that  of 
Pallas  (the  Palladiwn);  and  tuit  from  thence 
he  crossed  over  to  Burtme,  and  finally  aettled  in 
lAtium  in  Italy,  where  ne  beoame  the  ancestral 
hero  of  the  Romans.  A  description  of  the  wan- 
dwinga  of  uEneas  befwe  he  reached  LoUum, 
md  of  the  various  towns  and  temples  he  was 
1)eliaTed  to  have  founded  during^b  wander- 
inga,  is  given  by  DionysiuB  of  Halicamossus 
(l,  &&),  whose  account  is.  (Hi  the  whole,  tlie 
same  as  the  one  followed  by  Virgil  in  his  .^neid, 
although  the  latter  makes  various  embellish- 
ments and  addituMis,  some  of  which,  sadi  as 
his  landing  at  Cbrthu«  and  meeting  with  Dido, 
are  irreconcilable  with  mytiiical  chronology. 
From  Pallene,  where  JEaeas  stayed  the  winter 
after  the  taking  of  Troy,  he  sailea  with  bis  com- 

npaniona  to  Delos,  Oythera,  Boise  in  Laconia, 
Dthus,  LeucoB,  Aotjura,  Ambracia,  and  to 
>na,  where  he  met  the  Trojao  Helcnus. 
From  EpiruB  he  aaOed  acroa  the  Ionian  Sea  to 
Itfdy,  where  he  landed  at  the  lapygian  promon- 
tory. Thence  he  crossed  over  to  Sicily,  where 
he  met  the  Trojans,  Elymos  and  .^estus  (Aces- 
tes),  and  built  the  towns  of  Elyme  and  JBgesta. 
From  Sicily  he  sailed  book  to  Italy,  landed  in 
the  port  of  Palioums,  came  to  the  Island  of 
Leooaaia,  and  at  last  to  the  ooast  of  lAtanm. 
Various  signs  pointed  out  thiB  plaoe  as  the  end 
of  his  wandermgs,  and  he  and  his  Trojans  ac- 
oordii^ly  eettlea  in  I^tium.  The  place  where 
they  had  landed  was  called  Troy.  Latmus, 
king  of  the  AborigineB,  prepared  for  war,  but 
afterward  ocxKtlnded  an  alliance  with  the  stran- 
gen^  gave  np  to  them  port  of  his  dominions,  and 
with  their  oooquered  the  ButoUans. 

Moau  fetmded  ib«  town  of  Lavininm,  edled 
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after  Lnrinia,  the  daughter  of  Idtii.ui,  whom  ht 
married.  A  new  war  then  followed  betweec 
Latinus  and  Tamos,  in  which  both  chiefs  fell 
wberenpon  .^eas  became  atde  ruler  of  thu 
Aborieines  and  Trojans,  and  both  nati(»i8  were 
uniteainto  one.  Soon  after  this  .^ncBB  fell  in  a 
batUe  with  the  Rutnlions,  who  were  assisted 
by  MezentioB,  king  of  tlie  EtmaconB.  As  bis 
body  was  not  found  after  the  battle,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  it  had  been  carried  up  to  heaven, 
or  that  he  had  perished  in  the  River  Numioiui. 
The  Latins  erected  a  monument  to  him,  with 
the  inscription  To  ths  father  and  nativ*  ffcd, 
Virgil  represents  .^neas  landing  in  Ital^  seven 
years  after  the  &11  of  Troy,  and  comprises  all 
the  events  in  Italy  from  the  landing  to  the  death 
of  Tumos,  within  the  space  of  twenty  days. 
The  story  of  the  descent  of  the  Bomaos  from 
the  Trojans  through  ,^eaa  was  believed  at  an 
eoi-ly  period,  but  probably  resla  <m  no  bistorieal 
foundation. — 2.  JEntAn  sinviDS,  son  of  SilviuB, 
and  grandson  of  Asconius,  is  the  third  in  the  liet 
of  the  mythical  kings  of  Alba  in  Ijatium :  the  Sil- 
vii  regarded  him  as  the  founder  of  their  house. 

JEy&iiB  QAZxtn,  so  called  from  Qazo,  hia 
iHrtb-place,  flouririied  A.D.  487.  He  waa  at 
first  a  Platonist  and  a  Sophbt,  but  aftervard 
became  a  CSiristian,  whan  ne  oompoaed  a  dia* 
logue,  on  the  Immntalify  (k  the  Sonl,  called 
TheopkrastuM. — EtSUma:  By  Berthios,  Lipa, 
1665  ;  By  Boissonade,  Par.,  1836. 

jENfiAS  TAorfcDs,  a  Greek  writer,  moy  be  the 
same  as  the  jjSneas  of  Stympholus,  the  gen  era! 
of  the  Arcadians,  B.O.  86S  (Xen,  viL,  8 
§  1) ;  and  be  probably  lived  abont  tiiat  period. 
He  wrote  a  work  on  the  art  of  war,  of  wbicb  « 
portion  only  is  preserved,  commonly  called  Com 
mentariut  Pohorctticus,  showing  now  a  siege 
should  be  resisted.  An  epitome  of  the  whole 
book  was  made  hj  Cineas.  (Oi&,  ad  Fam^  ix, 
25.y~Editi4m»:  By  Bmeati,  Upa,  1768;  1^ 
Orelli,  Lips.,  1818. 

.^NfiBiDfiHDs  {AlvijatS)ifiOf),  a  celebrated  rinip* 
tic,  bom  at  Oaosns  in  Crete,  probably  lived  a 
little  Inter  than  Cicero.  He  difTered  on  mai^ 
points  from  the  ordinary  skeptics.  The  grand 
peculiarity  of  his  Bystem  was  the  attempt  to 
tmite  dc^tiosm  with  the  eiiiier  pbikBopny,  tc, 
raise  a  positive  finmdation  for  it  oy  accounting 
from  the  nature  of  things  for  the  never-oeaaing 
chfuiges  both  in  the  material  and  spiritual  vorid 
None  of  the  works  of  jfinesidemus  have  coma 
down  to  us.  To  them  S^xtua  Empirious  was 
indebted  for  a  oonndenible  part  of  his  work. — 
[2.  (Dor.  Alv^SauoA  fiither  <rf  Tboxm,  tyrant 
of  Agrigentum.    Via.  Tkbboh.1 

[MjilA.    Vid.  jExEa.] 

.£niInes  {Kivuhiec,  Jan.  'Evt^vcf),  an  andent 
Greek  race,  originally  near  Ossa,  afterward  in 
southern  Thessaly,  between  (Eta  and  Otfary^ 
on  the  banks  of  the  SperchSoa. 

{JEm  Pom  (now  Maubntek),  a  town  of  BoUa, 
on  the  -^Enufl.] 

.£iTDB  (Alvof:  AlviOf,  klndrTj::  now  £no\ 
on  ancient  town  in  Thraoe,  near  the  month  of 
the  HebruB,  mentioned  in  the  Iliad.  It  was  col- 
onized by  the  .^lians  of  Asia  Minor.  Virgil 
(^n,,  iiL,  18)  suppoeea  j£aoe  to  have  been  bmlt. 
by  .^nea^  but  ne  eonfounds  it  with  Msti.  is 
Ohaleidice.  Under  the  Romans  Enoe  waa  i 
free  town,  and  a  place  of  impntanee. 
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Mm  (qow  Inn),  s  rirer  is  Birtia,  tlie  botuid- 
KTf  betvita  Birtia  ftnd  Nortcom. 

.ASlib  or  ^fiiii  (AioAelf),  one  of  the  chief 
bnui«h«8  of  the  HeUenio  rwM,  aopposed  to  be 
dnoended  trxm  Molm,  the  wd  of  Hellen.  Vid. 
Mouaa,  No.  1.  They  origiDsUy  dwelt  id  Thes- 
•Mly,  from  whenee  they  bjvmuI  over  Tarious 
pnrts  of  Oi«ec«,  aod  also  MtUed  in  ^lia  in 
Waae,  aod  in  the  Iiland  of  Lbbo8. 

uS5iJLjc  ImCla  (oI  klSXov  v^mw :  now  lApari 
Jifandt).  m  group  of  ubnds  oortheast  of  Sicily, 
vbere  JSotos,  the  god  of  th«  winds,  reigned. 
Bomer  {OiL,  x.,  1)  tnentioDS  only  one  j£olian 
Mlaod,  and  Virgil  (.^Sk,  52)  accordingly 
nonki  of  only  one  .^olia  (m.  ioniU),  where 
.solos  r^foed,  supnoeed  to  be  BtrtwirU  or 
lipata.  Tnese  islaaas  were  also  called  Saphm- 
ttadu  or  Knfednte,  becanae  HeDbteetns  or  Yut- 
oan  was  anpposed  to  have  had  ois  workshop  in 
one  of  th«m,  called  Hiera.  (Vire.,  JEn^  yiiL, 
416,  w^.)  They  were  also  named  Lipitretuet, 
£r«n  Ijpira,  th«  largest  of  them.  The  names 
of  these  islands  ven  JUpSra  (now  Lipari),  HiSm 
(now  Voleano),  Strongyle  (now  Stromboli),  Pb«B- 
nicQsa  (now  JWiewS),  ErieOsa  (now  Alieudi), 
EuoQjmos  (now  PeawriaX  Didrme  (now  8a- 
Hna),  Hioesta  (now  lAtea  Bianea),  Baulidia  (now 
Btuitim),  Osteodes  (now  Uitiea}. 

M6ilDn  {Alo^S^),  a  patnnymic  g^ren  to 
the  aons  of  j£olu^  as  Atnamas,  Cretheus,  Sia- 
ypboB,  Salmoneos,  Ac,  and  to  his  mndsona, 
as  Oetdwloit  Ulyises,  sind  Phrizua  \Tb6  namo 
iEolk&Ti^^iliad  W  VirgU  (.dSk.  8, 164)  to  Mi- 
8«mB,  is  sapposed  \yf  soma  ti>  have  ariaeo  from 
the  legendary  connection  between  Uie  ufioUan 
and  (wnpaoian  OunuB ;  others  suppose  tiiat,  as 
Mtsentts  played  upon  a  wind-insirument^  tlie 
poet,  by  a  BgnratiTe  ffenealogy,  makes  him  the 
•on  of  the  wind-god  ^Kolos.  It  Is  moch  more 
probable,  however,  that  TirgU  calls  him  .JSolidea 
as  indicating  merely  his  descent  from  a  mortal 
fiither  named  .£oIus,  the  same,  probably,  with 
tJlie  one  alain  in  battle  with  the  Latins  {jsn^  12, 
M2,  s^.).]  .^lis  is  the  patronymic  of  the  fe- 
malo  descendants  of  J&Am,  given  to  hie  daogh- 
tera  Can  ace  and  Alcyone. 

JE&La  (AioA^f),  or  ^iIa,  a  district  of  Mysia 
in  Aua  Minor,  was  peopled  by  jfiolian  Oreeks, 
whose  cities  extended  from  the  f  road  along  the 
aborea  of  the  JE^e&n  to  the  lUrer  Hennus. 
In  early  times  their  twelve  most  important 
cities  were  independent,  aod  formed  a  league, 
the  members  of  whic^  celebrated  an  amrn&l  fes- 
tival (the  J*imaeotiian)  at  Cyme.  He  twelve 
cities  oomprising  thit  league  were  Cyme,  La- 
risen,  NeontlelKia,  Temnds,  Cilia,  Kt^om, 
.£girasB,'I^tane,  .£geiB,  Myrina,  Orynea,  and 
Smyrna;  but  SirrairA  sobseqaeatly  became  a 
member  of  the  Ionian  confederacy.  (Herod, 
L,  149,  ttq.)  TTieea  cities  were  subdued  by 
Crcesos,  aod  were  inoorporated  in  the  Per- 
«an  empire  on  the  conquest  of  Orossns  by 
pyroB. 

MXiuja  (AIoAoc).  Son  of  Hdlen  and  the 
nymph  Ors^  and  brother  of  Dorua  and  Xu- 
uus,  He  was  the  mler  of  Thessaly,  and  the 
foooder  of  ttie  .folic  branch  of  the  Greek  na- 
tion.  Hia  children  are  said  to  have  been  very 
muDcrons;  bat  tiie  most  anaent  etory  men- 
tions oofy  fbor  sons,  via,  Swrphoa,  Athamaa^ 
Oretimv  and  8alnh.nciu.    Tna  great  exteo- 


of  coontiy  vhidi  Uiis  race  oocnpied  probably 
gave  rise  to  tlie  mying  aeeomts  aoont  tM 
numberof  his  ehildren, — 2,  Sonof  Hippotea,oi; 
according  to  otbers,  of  Ifeptone  (Posdaon)  and 
Ame,  a  descendant  of  the  previous  ^Ina  His 
story  probaUy  refm  to  the  emigration  of  a 
faraneh  of  the  .^lians  to  the  west  His  mother 
was  carried  to  Metapontom  in  Italy,  where  efae 

Sve  birth  to  JBom  and  hn  brouflr  Boaotua. 
le  two  brothers  afterward  fled  from  UetnpoD> 
turn,  and  .£olus  went  to  some  islands  in  the 
l^rrh^ian  Sea,  which  reoeived  from  him  the 
name  of  the  .£oliaa  Islanda  Here  he  reigned 
aa  a  jost  and  pioos  king,  taught  the  natives  the 
use  of  sails  for  ships,  and  finvtald  them  l^e  na- 
ture of  the  winds  that  were  to  rise.  In  these 
aeemmtB  iEolus,  the  btlwr  of  the  JSoIian  race, 
is  plaeed  in  rdatioosbip  with  jEoIus,  the  ruler 
ana  god  of  the  winds.  In  Homer,  however, 
jEoIdb,  the  son  of  Hippotea,  is  neither  the  god 
nor  the  father  of  tiie  winds,  but  merely  the 
happy  ruler  of  the  .£oltan  Island,  to  whom  J-j* 
piter  (Zens)  had  given  domini<Mi  over  the  winds, 
whic^  he  might  soothe  or  excite  according  to  his 
Treasure;  (OdL,  x,  1,  m;.)  This  statement  of 
Homer,  and  the  ctrmology  of  the  name  of  JSo- 
las  from  6eXXa,  led  to  >xiolas  being  rmrded  in 
later  times  aa  the  god  and  king  of  uie  winds, 
which  he  kept  inc&sed  in  a  monntaia  It  is, 
therefore,  to  nim  that  Juno  applies  when  she 
wishes  to  destroy  the  fleet  of  the  Trojana. 
(Yirg.,  1,  7a)  The  .£olian  Island  of  Ho- 
mer was  in  latar  timea  bdieved  to  be  Lipam  or 
Strongyle,  and  was  aeoordingjtr  r^^ed  aa  tba 
place  m  whic^  the  god  of  the  mods  dwelb  Vti 
JEouM  Ikbuls, 

JEpik  (AIn-em:  AlwedTiji).  1.  A  town  in 
Heesema  on  the  aea^waat,  afterwatd  Tucau, 
[as  Stmbo  aaya,  bat,  aeoordii:^  to  Pausanias^ 
the  later  Oraumx.} — S.  A  town  in  Cypra%  after- 
ward Sou. 

Mpt  (Alfrv),  a  town  in  EH^  ntnated  on  a 

height;  as  its  name  indicates. 

Jipinja  (AIirwTOf ).  A  mythical  king  of  Ar- 
cadia, from  whom  a  part  of  the  oountry  vaa 
called  jiEprytis. — 2.  Youngest  son  of  tiia  Beni:- 
clid  Cresphontes,  king  of  Meeaeoia,  and  of  Mer> 
ope,  daughter  of  the  Arcadian  king  Oypselbh 
When  hia  father  and  brothers  were  murdered 
during  an  inauireotion,  .Apvtus  alone,  who  was 
with  hia  grandfather  Cypselus,  escaped  the  dan- 
ger. The  throne  of  Oresphontes  was,  in  the 
mean  time,  oocnpied  t»  the  Heraclid  Pol^pboo- 
tea,  who  abo  fiMved  llerope  to  become  hn  wife. 
When  .£pytua  had  grown  to  manhood,  be  re- 
turned to  his  kingdom,  uid  put  Polyphontes  to 
deuth.  From  him  the  kings  of  Measenia  were 
called  .fpytids  instead  of  the  more  general 
name  Heratslids. — 8.  Son  of  Hippotbous,  king 
of  Arcadia,  aod  great-grandson  of^  the  ^pytua 
mentioned  first— -[4.  Son  of  Neleus,  grandson 
of  Codms,  founder  of  Prieoe.] 

JEvJif  .AqdIoAli,  .AquioSlXc,  MofHaUhlvt, 
BO  anient  warlike  people  of  Italy,  dwelling  in 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Anio,  in  the  mountains 
forming  the  eastern  bounda^  of  Latium,  and 
between  the  Latini,  Sabini  Heraioi,  and  Harai, 
In  coi^uKiion  with  the  Yolsci,  who  were  of  the 
aame  raee,  they  carried  on  constant  bostiUtiea 
wiUi  Rom<^  but  were  finally  subdued  in  B.CL 
HIS.     On«  of  their  «d^ef  seats  waa  Monnl 
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iJAjw,  frofli  vhiob  tliey  ven  aoctutomed  to 
MU&e  thttir  nuraudiag  expediUoni. 
JBqci  Falucl    Vid.  Falkbo. 

EjEqoom  Tuticum.    Fii  Equus  Tmcus.] 
Abbu  (dow  J/opJ  Fm<«ux),  a  dty  of  GaUia 
JIfarboiialUB,  baving  an  elevatfld  and  airy  titna- 
tioa] 

[ASauB,  an  andent  iaag  of  Qjwob,  vlio  is 
Mid  to  have  fotmded  the  tuajdtt  of  Tfloiw  (Aph- 
rodite) at  Papboa] 

AuSpk  {'AepoTHj),  daughter  of  Oatreus,  king 
of  Cretc^  and  graad-daughter  of  Miooa.  Her 
&iher,  irbo  bad  reeeired  an  oraela  that  he 
■hotdi  loM  his  Ufia  by  <Kie  of  his  children,  gave 
her  nod  her  eister  Olymene  to  KaupliaB,vho 
was  to  sell  them  in  a  foreign  land.  Aerope  mar- 
ried Plistheoes,  the  son  of  Atreus,  and  oeaams 
by  him  the  mother  of  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus. 
After  the  death  of  Flisthoiea,  Aerope  married 
Atreus;  and  her  two  Bou^wbomre  edncatad 
by  Atretu,  were  generally  bdieved  to  be  hia 
BonSb  A«r<^  vae  f^tbless  to  Atreus,  being 
■edoeed  Thvostea 

[AKaoPtn  ('A^/wn-of),  brother  of  Perdiooas, 
woo  was  the  first  Haoedonisii  }ang  of  the  raoe 
of  TemenuB,  EO.  670.-— 2.  ASropus  L,  king  of 
Uacadooia,  greatgrandsoa  of  Ferdioeaa,  fiitber 
(tf  Aloatas^-S.  ASropns  11^  king  of  Macedonia, 
gmurdian  of  Orestes,  the  son  of  Ardielaus,  whom 
be  murdered,  after  rugniog  jointly  with  him  for 
four  yeara',  after  this  he  ruled  for  two  years 
aloue,  and  was  then  sooeeeded  his  son  Pausa- 
niaB.j[ 

[^eSpds  Mom  (now  TVcSuatn),  a  mountain 
range  of  Illyiiouin,  at  the  base  of  which  flows 
the  Aona] 

.^slcDS  {Alamoc),  son  of  Priam  and  Alez- 
irrhoe.  He  lived  ur  from  his  father's  court, 
in  the  solitude  of  mountain  forests.  Heepe- 
ria,  however,  Uie  daughter  of  Cebren,  kindled 
love  in  bis  heart,  and  ou  oat  occasion,  while  he 
was  pursuing  her,  she  was  stung  by  a  viper  end 
died.  iEsacuB  in  his  grief  thi-ew  himself  into 
the  sea,  and  was  changed  by  Tethys  into  an 
oquatie  bird.  This  is  the  story  related  by  Ovid 
{Jket^  xi,  761,  leq.),  hat  it  ii  told  differently  by 
Apollodonis. 

^aAB,  the  name  of  the  deity  among  the 
Etruscans. 

^Aa  or  .AXbdi  (now  S$an),  a  river  near 
Ci-oton,  jo  the  country  of  the  Brutti,  in  Ekmthem 
Italy. 

■^IsohIkes  {Alaxti'^s)-  !■  The  Athenian  ora- 
tor, bom  B.O.  889,  was  the  son  of  Atrometus 
and  Glaucothea  According  to  Demosthenes, 
his  political  sntogtHiist^  his  parents  were  of  dis- 
reputable character,  and  not  even  citizens  of 
Aniens;  but  .fschines  himself  says  that  bis 
finther  was  descended  from  an  h(»M>rable  family, 
and  lost  his  property  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  In  his  youth,  .feohines  appears  to  have 
assisted  his  &tber  in  hia  school ;  ne  next  acted 
as  secretary  to  Ariatophoo,  and  afterward  to 
Subulna;  1m  Babsaqoeotly  faiad  hia  fortone  as 
an  actor,  bnt  was  imiuceeesfid;  and  at  Imgtti, 
after  serving  with  distinction  in  the  army,  came 
forward  as  a  public  speaker,  and  soon  acquired 
great  reputatjon.  In  847  he  was  sent,  along 
with  Demosthenes,  as  one  of  the  ten  ambassa- 
dors to  o^tiate  a  peace  with  Ph;lip:  from  this 
2S 


time  he  appears  aa  the  friend  of  fho  MueedoauB 

party  and  as  the  oppoTieut  of  DeMkosthene*. 
bbortlr  afterward  iEschioes  formod  one  of  the 
seooDQ  embassy  sent  to  Philip  to  receive  the 
oath  of  I^ilip  to  the  treaty  whidt  bad  been  con- 
cloded  with  the  Athenians;  but,  as  the  delay 
of  the  ambaaaadcra  in  obtainii^  the  ratificatioa 
had  been  bvorable  to  the  interests  of  FbaUp, 
.£schioes,  on  bu  return  to  Athoi^  was  no* 
eused  by  Timarchus.  He  evaded  the  danger  by 
bringing  forward  a  oouoter-aocusation  against 
TimarcbuB  (346),  and  by  showing  that  the  moral 
conduct  of  liis  accuser  was  such  that  he  had  no 
tj^t  to  speak  before  the  people.  The  speeidk 
in  which  Aeduoes  attaeked  Timarchus  is  still 
extant:  Timarchus  was  condemned,  and 
chioes  gained  a  brilliaot  trium{^.  In  343,  De- 
mosthenes  renewed  the  charge  a^iinst  jEsebi- 
nes  of  treacheiT  during  his  aeoond  embassy  to 
Philip,  This  obarge  of  Demosthenes  {irepl  iro- 
pmrpeaSeiae)  was  not  spoken,  but  published  as  a 
memorial,  and  .^iBchinea  aoawered  it  in  a  um- 
ilar  memorial  on  the  embassy  (irept  itapairpea- 
CeZof),  whidi  was  likewise  published.  Short- 
ly Edier  ttie  battle  of  Chceronea,  in  838,  which 
gave  Philip  the  supremacy  in  Greece,  Cteuphoo 
proposed  uiat  Demosthenes  should  be  rewarded 
for  ois  services  with  a  golden  ennm  in  the  the- 
atre at  the  great  Diouyua.  Eschinea  availed 
himself  of  the  illegal  form  in  which  this  reward 
was  proposed  to  be  given  to  bring  a  charge 
against  Cteaiphon  on  that  ground,  but  he  did 
not  prosecuto  the  charge  tiO  eight  years  lator 
830.  The  speed)  whidi  he  deuv^ed  on  the 
oooanon  is  extant,  and  was  ansvered  by  De- 
moatheoea  in  his  celebrated  omtion  on  the 
crown  {irepl  areidvov).  .£schiiies  was  defeat- 
ed, and  withdrew  from  Athens.  He  went  to 
Asia  Minor,  and  at  length  established  a  school 
of  eloqueuce  at  Rhodes.  Oa  one  occasion  he 
read  to  his  audience  in  Rhodes  his  speech 
against  Ctesiphou,  [and,  after  recdving  moeh 
applause,  he  was  desired  to  read  the  speech  of 
his  antagoniat.  When  he  had  done  this,  his 
auditors  expressed  great  admiration ;  "  but," 
exclaimed  jSschines,  "  how  much  greater  would 
have  been  your  admiration  if  you  had  heard  (De- 
mosthenes) himselfl"]  From  Bhodes  be  went 
to  SamoB,  where  he  died  in  314.  Besides  the 
three  orations  extant,  we  also  possess  twelve 
letters  which  are  ascribed  to  .^Isdunes,  but 
which  are  the  work  of  lato  aoi^iists. — JS^tiont. 
In  the  editions  of  the  Attic  orators  (vid.  Dxteoe- 
THEHEs),  and  by  Bremi,  Zurich,  1823.— -2.  An 
Athenian  philosopher  and  rhetorician,  and  a 
disciple  of^  SocratA.  After  the  death  of  Ids 
master,  be  went  to  Syracuse ;  but  returned  to 
Atiiens  after  the  expuluon  of  Diooysius,  and 
supported  himself  receiving  money  for  his  in- 
structions. He  wroto  several  dialogues,  b;:t 
the  three  wliidi  have  come  down  to  us  undev 
his  name  are  not  genuine. — Sdiliont:  By  Fis- 
cher, Lips,  1786;  by  Boekh,  HeideL,  1810;  and 
ia  many  editions  of  Plato — 8.  Of  Keapolis,  a 
Peripatotie  pfailoso{dier,  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Academy  at  Athou,  together  wi&  Char- 
madas  and  Glitomachus,  about  B.C.  109. — 4.  Of 
Miletus,  a  contemporary  of  Cicero,  and  a  di* 
tinguiahed  orator  id  the  Asiatic  style  of  elo 
quence. — [S.  A  distin^uiabed  individual  among 
me  Eretriaoa,  who  disclosed  to  tiie  Athenian! 
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treadieroos  de^ns  of  aomo  of  his  country 
qoen,  irboi  the  fbimv  had  to  their  axd 
■gakut  tlie  Fen^KOS.^ — 8w  An  AeuuuuftD,  eom- 
F"^ffHf  of  a  compaoy  of  li^it«rmed  troon  in 
Um  rttreat  of  the  too  fitonnnd  under  Xeno- 
phoD.] 

MaimiJov{Alaxpt"v)-  !•  Of  STTscnf e,  vhoM 
wife  Pippa  was  ooe  of  the  mifltr«M«a  ol  Verres, 
vkI  who  wu  hlms«lf  one  of  the  ecandalous  io- 
•trumeots  of  Verres. — 2.  An  iunbic  poet,  a  na- 
tir«  of  Samoa.  There  wta  *n  epic  poet  of  the 
mme  nRrae,  who  vos  a  native  of  Mjtilene  and 
a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  imdivho  aeeompaoied  Alex- 
ander on  some  of  bis  ezpeditiwis.  He  may 
perhaps  be  the  same  peraoa  as  the  Samian. — 
8.  A  natire  of  Fergamas,  and  a  physiciaa  in 
the  second  century  after  Christ,  Wft  one  of 
Galea's  tutors 

JBaaaiuM  (AlexC^).  1-  Hie  celebrated 
tragic  poet,  vas  born  at  ESeosis  in  AtUca,  B.C. 
63S,  BO  that  he  was  thirW-fire  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  oootem- 
porary  with  SimoDides  and  Findar.  His  father 
Buj^rion  was  probaUy  connected  with  the 
wravhip  of  Ceres  (Demater),  and  JBsehylns 
hinueli  was.  aenwding  to  aonie  aotborities^  ini- 
tiated in  Uie  roysteries  of  this  eoddess.  At  the 
■ge  of  tveoty-nre  (B.C.  499),  he  made  his  first 
appearance  ns  a  competitor  for  the  prize  of 
Iragcdy,  without  being  Bueceflsful.  He,  with 
bis  DTothera  Cyna^rus  and  Aminius,  fought  at 
the  battle  of  ManUhon  (4W),  and  also  at  thoee 
of  Salamia  (480)  and  Pkttsa  In  484  he 

gained  the  prize  of  tragedy ;  and  in  472  he  gain* 
«d  tbe  prize  with  the  trilogy,  of  which  the  Per- 
the  earliest  of  his  extant  dramas,  was  one 
pieea  In  468  he  was  defeated  in  a  tragic  c<m- 
test  by  bis  yoimger  rival,  Sophocles ;  ana  he  ie 
aaid  in  consequence  to  have  quitted  Athens  in 
disgust,  and  to  have  gme  to  tbe  coort  of  Hiero, 
kiog  of  Syracuse,  vniere  be  fouod  Simouides, 
the  lyric  poet  In  467  bis  friend  and  patron 
King  Hiero  died ;  and  in  468  it  appears  that 
.^bchylus  was  again  at  Athens,  from  the  fact 
that  ue  trilogy  of  the  Oresteia  was  produced 
in  that  year.  In  the  same  or  the  following 
year  be  agun  Tinted  Sidty,  and  he  died  at 
Oela  in  466,  in  tbe  uxU'-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
It  is  said  that  an  emi9,  mistaking  the  poet's 
bald  bead  for  a  stone,  let  a  tortoise  &11  upon  it 
to  break  the  shell,  and  so  fulfilled  an  oracie,  ao- 
eordiqg  to  which  .^schvlns  was  Cited  to  die  by 
*  blow  from  heaven.  The  "alterations  made  by 
^IschyluB  is  the  compouticHi  and  dramatic  rep- 
resentatioa  of  Tragedy  were  to  great,  that  be 
was  considered  by  the  Atheoians  as  tlie  father 
of  it,  just  as  Homer  was  of  Epic  poetry  and 
Herodotus  of  History.  Eren  tbe  improve- 
ments and  alterations  introduced  by  his  boo- 
oessors  were  the  natural  results  and  sugges- 
tioua  of  Ibose  of  .^^bylos.  Hie  fii^t  and  prin- 
ripal  alteration  Thich  he  made  was  the  intro- 
dnetion  of  a  seeond  aotor  (ievTepayuvitrr^i),  and 
the  oonBequ«)t  formation  of  tbe  dialogue  prop- 
erly so  called,  and  the  limitatioQ  of  tne  .cnoral 
partA.  The  innovation  was  of  course  adopted 
by  his  o(»)temporario8,  just  aa  ^Eschjlus  ium- 
aelf  followed  uie  example  of  Sophocles,  in  sub- 
Mqimtly  introdueinff  a  third  aotor.  Bat  the 
improvements  of  .fsdijlna  were  not  limited  to 
0u  oompoulioD  of  tr^edy :  he  added  the  re- 


Bonrees  of  art  ia  its  e^iiUtion.  Hius  h« 
said  to  have  availed  himself  of  tbe  skill  bf  A^ 
atharchua,  who  painted  far  him  Uie  first  soenee 
which  had  ever  been  drawn  acoording  to  the 
[Minciptefl  of  Unear  penpective.  He  aleo  fur 
nisbeci  his  actors  wiui  more  suitable  and  mag* 
nificent  drease^  with  significant  and  various 
maskit  and  with  tbe  thiok-soled  cothumus,  to 
rnise  th«r  atatore  to  the  heiriit  <^  herota.  He 
moreorer  bestowed  so  mncn  attentiim  on  tbe 
choral  danoea,  that  be  is  said  to  have  invented 
various  figures  himself  and  to  have  instructed 
the  cborislers  in  them  without  the  aid  of  the 
regular  ballet-mastera.  With  him,  also  arose 
the  usage  of  representing  at  tbe  same  time  a 
trilogy  of  plays  connected  in  subject,  so  that 
each  formed  one  act,  as  it  were,  of  a  great  whole, 
which  mif^ht  be  compared  with  aome  of  Sbalu- 
peare's  historical  plara  Even  before  the  time 
of  jGBchylns,  it  bad  been  customary  to  contend 
for  the  prize  of  tragedy  with  three  plays  exhibit- 
ed at  the  same  time,  but  it  was  reserved  for  him 
to  show  bow  each  of  three  tragedies  might  be 
complete  in  itself  and  independent  of  the  rest, 
and  nevertheless  form  apart  of  an  hannonions 
and  emneeted  whole.  Im  only  example  stiU 
extant  of  such  a  trilog\'  is  the  Oresteia,  as  it 
was  called.  A  satyrical  play  commonly  follow- 
ed each  tragio  trilogy,  .^schylus  is  said  to 
have  written  seventy  tragedies.  Of  these  only 
seven  are  extant,  uamely,  tbe  Pernatu,  tlM 
SnPCTS  againat  TM>m,  the  SupplianU,  the  Pro- 
the  fSkcMpAori,  and  JE^ 
menuU$;  the  htst  three  forming,  as  already  re- 
marked, tbe  trilogy  of  tbe  Oretteia.  Tbe  Pwr- 
noM  was  acted  in  472,  and  the  iS«wn  oj^atnif 
Th^>e%  a  year  afteiward.  Tbe  Oreiteia  was  rep- 
resented m  468 ;  the  Suppliant)  and  tbe  Pro- 
AMfAeM  were  broiu^t  oat  aooie  time  between 
tbe  Seven  againat  Tktbtt  and  tbe  Omteia.  It 
has  been  supposed  from  some  allusions  in  the 
Suppliant*,  thai,  tiiis  iday  was  acted  in  4C1, 
when  Athens  was  ailied  with  Argos. — Edititm*: 
^  Schiitz,  third  edition,  HaL  Sax,  180&-21 ;  \fj 
Wellnuer,  Lips,  182S:  by  W.  Diiidor(  Lipa, 
1827,  and  (^uto.,  1882;  and  by  Sobolefiebl, 
Camix,  188a  |Tbe  best  edition,  eo  &r  as  it 
goes,  is  that  Blomfield,  wbidi  unfortunately 
was  never  eom|^eted,  oaatumog  oily  five  of 
the  seven  remaining  tragedies. — 2.  of  Cnidus, 
a  contemporary  of  Cicero,  and  one  of  tiie  most 
celebrated  rbetori<uan8  of  Asia  Minor. — 3.  Of 
Rhodes,  was  appointed  by  Alexander  tbe  Great 
one  of  tbe  inspectors  of  the  governors  of  that 
ooootty  after  its  oongnest,  in  B.O.  888.1 

.^Sso0LJlrius  ('A(TivX]7n-t6r^  tbe  god  of  the  med- 
ical art.  Id  the  Homeric  poems  .^sculapius  ia 
not  a  divinity,  but  simply  the  "  blameless  physi- 
oian"  {iiitiip  t^v/wv),  whose  sons,  Machaon  and 
Podallrius,  were  the  physicians  in  tbe  Qreek 
army,  and  ruled  over  Trieca,  Itbome,and  (Scha- 
lia.  Homer  says  Bofbing  of  tbe  desoent  <rf  JB^ 
cala|HaBi  The  common  atory  relates  that  he 
was  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Ccronis,  and  that  when 
Coronia  was  with  child  by  Apollo,  she  became 
enamored  with  lechys,  an  Arcadian.  Apollo, 
informed  of  this  by  a  raveo,  which  be  had  set 
to  watch  her,  or,  according  to  others,  by  bis  own 
propbetio  powers,  tent  bis  sister  Artemis  to  kill 
OoronU.  Artemis  aooordi^ly  destroyed  Oo> 
nmia  io  her  own  hooM  at  I^icetia  in  Thcssa^ 
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lifet^  ii^  60bX  it  TM  Apollo  himaclf  vbo  kiUed 
CoroDie  and  Iscfays.  Wheo  the  body  of  CoRmia 
was  to  be  burned,  either  Apollo  or  Mercury 
(Hermes)  saved  tlie  child  iBHOolapiae  from  the 
flames,  and  oarried  it  to  duroo,  who  inatracted 
the  bny  in  the  art  et  healing  and  in  bantii^. 
There  are  Tarioos  other  namtivea  respectiiig 
hie  birth,  a«eordiDg  to  aome  of  which  he  -vaa 
a  native  of  Ejndaunia,  and  this  vas  a  oommoo 
opinion  m  later  times.  After  be  had  grovn 
op,  reports  spread  over  all  cooDtrieB,  that  he 
nut  only  cured  all  the  sick,  but  called  the  dead 
to  life  again.  But  while  he  was  restoriog 
&laiKna  to  life,  Jupiter  (Zeus)  killed  him  with 
a  flash  of  lightning,  as  he  feared  lest  men  might 
coatriTS  to  escape  death  altogether,  or  because 
Plato  had  compUioed  of  iEsoulapius  diminish- 
ing the  number  of  the  dead.  But  on  the 
request  of  ApoUo,  Jupitor  (Zeus)  itlaced  .£50 u- 
lapiDB  among  the  atara.  JEsonufnua  is  also 
aaid  to  have  talceo  part  in  tlie  expedition  of  the 
Argonauts  and  in  the  Oalydooian  bnnt  He 
vaa  married  to  Eraooe,  and  besides  the  two 
BOBS  Spoken  of  by  Homer,  we  also  find  menUoo 
of  the  following  children  of  bis:  Ianiscu^  Alex- 
enor,  Arstus,  H^eia,  ^le,  lasts  aod  Faoa- 
eeia,  most  of  vhiun  are  <mlj  peraomflcationa  of 
fte  powers  asoribed  to  their  lather,  ^Esoular 
pus  waa  worshinDed  all  over  G-reeee.  His 
temi^«s  were  asually  built  in  healthy  places,  on 
oills  outude  the  town,  and  near  wells  whkdi 
were  believed  to  have  healing  powers.  These 
temples  were  not  wly  pboee  of  worship,  bat 
were  fr^oented  bj  graat  numbers  of  bmme  par- 
sons, and  nu^  thercRM  be  compared  to  moJem 
]u)B[itala.  lie  prindpel  seat  of  his  worship  in 
Greece  was  £pi iaorus,  where  he  hod  a  temple 
surrounded  wiu  an  extensive  grove.  Serpents 
were  everywhere  connected  with  bis  worship, 
probably  because  they  were  a  ^mbol  of  pu- 
aeoee  and  renovation,  and  were  believed  to 
have  the  power  of  disoovering  herbs  of  won- 
drous powers.  For  these  reasons,  a  peculiar 
kind  of  tune  serpents,  in  which  Epidaurus 
abounded,  was  not  only  kept  in  his  temple,  but 
the  god  himself  frequentlj  appeared  in  the  form 
of  a  serpent.  At  Bome  the  worship  of  .£sca- 
lapins  waa  introduced  from  Epidaunis  at  the 
command  of  the  Delphic  oracle  or  of  the  SyUl- 
line  books,  in  B.C.  298,  for  the  purpose  of  avert- 
ing a  pestilence.  The  supposed  aescendants  of 
^Uculapius  were  called  by  tbe  patrouymic  name 
Atclepiada  ('Aox^^iddat),  and  their  principal 
teats  were  Ooa  and  Cnidus.  They  were  an  order 
or  caste  of  priests,  and  for  a  long  period  fl>e 
praotiee  of  medidne  was  intimately  coDoected 
with  religion.  Hie  knowledge  of  medidne  waa 
re^;arded  as  a  sacred  secret  which  was  trans- 
mitted from  father  to  bod  in  the  fiuniliee  the 
Asclepiadn.  Respecting  the  feattvals  of  .^sou- 
apiuB,  vid.  DicL  of  Antiq. 

[^aftPDS  (Alffiproc),  son  of  Bucolion  and  the 
nymph  Abarbarea,  slab  by  Euryalus  before 
Troy]  , 

JEai.vm  {MaifTTO^ :)  [^now  Boklu  according  to 
Leake,  but  iisu^y  CMisidered  the  modem  ^tal- 
i»re\,  a  river  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
Ida,  and  flows  by  a  north  iriy  oourse  mto  the 
Proponti*,  whidi  It  enters  weat  of  Cyxiena  and 
Msl  of  tlte  Granicus. 
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XewaxlU  (Aemnnis:  now  l9emia\  ■  tom 
in  Samnium.  made  a  Roman  colony  io  the  first 
Punic  war. 

.£siB  (now  Enno  or  Fiumttino),  a  river  whidi 
formed  the  boundarv  between  Hcenum  and 
Umbria,  waa  andently  the  soutlwni  boundary 
of  the  Senones,  and  the  nortbeaateni  biUidBiy 
of  Italy  proper. 

Mom  or  JEeStm  (iEdnas:  now  JeH),  a  tows 
and  a  Roman  colony  iu  Umbria,  on  the  River 
JEan,  celebrated  for  its  cheese,  uEgHua  eateut. 

.^eos  {Alouv),  son  of  Cretheus,  the  founder 
of  .loknis,  and  of  Tyro,  the  da^iter  of  Salmo- 
nens,  and  fUhw  of  Jasoa  and  f^tmaehns.  Ha 
wsa  excluded  from  the  throne  by  his  balf-brother 
PelioB,  who  endeavored  to  keep  the  kingdom  to 
himself  by  sending  Jason  away  with  the  Argo- 
nauts. Pclias  subsequeutly  attempted  to  get 
rid  of  .^isoo  bv  force,  but  the  latter  put  an  end 
to  his  own  life.  According  to  Ovid  (Met^  vii, 
162,  ttq.),  Maoa  survived  the  return  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, and  was  made  young  again  by  Medea. 

[.£b6m}dx8  (kleovfy^t),  a  patronymic  given 
to  the  SODS  of  .£soa,  especially  Jason.] 

JEsCpOB  (AlffujTOf).  1.  A  writer  of  fables, 
lived  about  RO.  610,  and  was  a  contemporary 
of  Soloa  He  was  origitmlly  a  slave,  aixl  re- 
ceived his  freedom  trom  his  master  ladnum  tbe 
Samiao.  Upon  this  be  visited  OroBsas,  who 
sent  him  to  Delphi,  to  diatribnte  among  the  dti* 
zens  four  minn  apiece ;  but  in  conseqnenoe  of 
some  dispute  on  the  subject,  he  refused  to  give 
any  mcmey  at  all,  upon  which  the  enraged  Del- 
phians  threw  him  from  a  precipice.  Plague* 
were  sent  upon  them  from  the  gods  for  the  ot 
fence,  and  tney  prodaimed  thdr  willingaeea  to 
give  a  oompensation  for  his  dcadi  to  any  one  who 
could  daim  it  At  lengtit  ladmon,  the  grandsM 
of  .£sop'B  old  master,  received  the  oompensai* 
tioo,  since  no  nearer  connection  could  be  lound. 
A  life  of  iBsop  prefixed  to  a  book  of  fables  pur* 

?}rting  to  be  his,  and  collected  by  Mazimua 
lanudes,  a  raoak  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy, 
represents  .£eop  as  a  perfect  monster  of  ngli* 
nesB  and  deformity ;  a  notion  for  which  there  is 
no  authority  whatever  in  the  dassical  authors. 
Whether  .£sop  left  any  written  works  at  all, 
is  a  question  which  affords  oousiderable  room 
for  doubt;  though  it  is  certain  that  fables, bear- 
ing .£sop'8  name,  were  popular  at  Ath«u  in  ita 
most  intellectual  age.  We  find  them  frequently 
noticed  by  Aristopbaoea.  They  were  in  proe^ 
and  were  turned  mto  poetry  by  several  writers. 
Socrates  turned  some  of  them  into  verse  during 
bis  imprisonment,  and  Demetrius  Pbaloreua 
(B.C.  S20)  imitated  his  example.  The  only 
Greek  versifier  of  .^sop,  of  whose  writings  any 
whole  fables  are  preserved,  is  Babrius.  Vid 
BAB&nn.  Of  the  Latin  writers  of  -dCsopeiuj 
fables,  PhsMlruB  is  the  most  celebrated.  Vid 
Ph^rus.  The  FaUes  now  extant  in  prose 
bearing  Uie  name  of  .fsop,  are  unquestionably 
spurious,  as  is  proved  by  Bentley  m  his  disser- 
tation on  the  fables  of  .£sop  appended  to  hia 
celebrated  letters  oti  Pbalaris. — Sdiiiotu:  By 
Emesti,  Lips,  1781 ;  by  De  Furia,  Lips-,  1810 
reprinted  by  Coray  at  Paris,  1810;  and  by 
Schaefer,  Lips.,  1821. — 2.  A  Greek  historian, 
who  wrote  a  life  of  Alexander  the  Great  Tbe 
original  is  lost^  but  there  is  s  Ifttin  tnuulatim 
I  of  it  by  Julius  VAuatnn. 
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.ASnn,  OuudIdb,  or  CLOohn,  vu  Am  preat- 
crt  tngio  utor  at  Bam«b  uul  a  oaatansontrr 
of  Bomui,  the  greatert  emmo  aetor;  and  both 
of  tb«m  lived  on  intimate  terms  with  Cioero. 
iEs^pus  appeared  for  th«  last  tims  oa  the  staj^ 
at  an  advaneed  ag^  at  the  dsdication  of  the 
theatre  of  Pompey  (B.C.  SS),  -when  his  roice 
failed  him,  mad  be  could  not  go  throogh  with  the 
apceoh.  .^aopna  Teali«d  ao  immoise  fbrtime 
J  his  pnfiBHiMi,  vbich  vaa  •qoandared  hy  his 
■no,  a  fooliah  apendlhrift.  It  is  said,  for  iostaDce, 
Ihat  this  BOH  disBolred  in  Tinetrv  and  drank  a 
pearl  worth  about  £8000,  wbi^  be  took  from 
the  ear-riog  of  Csdlia  Metella. 

.iEBTii,  JfdTTi,  or  jfirrui,  a  people  dwelling 
on  the  sea-ooos^  in  the  aorttMOst  ct  Oennany, 
probably  in  the  modem  Strtam^  vho  cdleetcd 
amber,  which  they  ealled  o/uMm.  Their  ctis- 
toma,  says  Tacitus,  resemUed  the  Soerio,  and 
their  language  the  British.  Ihay  wsre  proba- 
bly a  Sarmatian  or  Skvonio  rmett  *od  not  a 
Qermanio; 

.SaHzk  {MMtiim),  a  town  ot  th«  Mqm,  oo  a 
monotain  between  Pmisite  and  llbar,  (jSauhe 
tUdiwt  arrmn,  Hor,  Carm,  iii,  29.) 

[Agtna  {Alai^rnt),  a  Trojan  hero,  whose 
•OD  AlcathouB  marrisd  a  daughter  of  Aiichiseft. 
Qis  tomb  is  alloded  to  hy  Homer,  aocordii^  to 
whan  it  served  as  a  post  of  obserration,  and  is 
said  hr  Strabo  to  have  been  fire  stadia  distant 
from  Troy,  on  the  road  leadiiu  to  Aionndrea 
Troai.  A  ooaical  mound  is  stul  pointed  out  in 
that  Tidoity  as  the  tomb  of  -^syetes,  and  bean 
the  appellation  f/c(^-?8p«.] 

[iUBTiorem  {jid9Vftyt/T^c\  an  appellatKHi  of 
BaechoB  (Dioorsns),  wl^  means  "Lord," 
■King,"  aiM  nnaer  which  he  was  boDored  espe- 
eiallr  at  AroS  in  Acbaia.] 

IJBnuu  (AWaUi,  a       of  Laeoma.] 

^EtbIlIa  (AI0oUa,  AffldM),  called  Ilta  (now 
Slba)  by  the  Romans,  a  small  island  in  the  Tus- 
ean  Sea,  opposite  the  town  of  Populonia,  cele- 
brated for  ito  iron  mioea,  It  had  on  the  north- 
east a  good  harbor,  "  Argons  Portos*  (now  Porio 
Fkrraioy  in  which  the  Aigonant  Jasm  is  said  to 
have  landed. 

JE/tBAiSitwa  (AJSdJId^),  sod  of  Mercury  (Her- 
mes) and  ^puemTa,  the  herald  <tf  the  Argcoiauts. 
He  bad  receiTed  from  his  fittiter  the  fiusulty  of 
remembering  every  Ihinff,  even  in  Hades,  And 
was  altowed  to  reside  altemately  in  tbo  upper 
and  in  the  lower  world.  His  soul,  after  many 
migrations,  at  length  took  poescsdoD  t4  the  body 
of  Pytha^orss,  in  which  it  still  reooUeoted  its 
fbnner  migrations. 

S/mXa.  (kWnp),  a  persooifled  idea  of  the 
riythieal  oosmc^nies,  in  which  .£ther  was  coo- 
sjdered  as  ooe  of  the  elementary  snbstaoces  out 
cf  whidi  the  Universe  was  formed.  .£ther  was 
ngarded  hf  the  poets  as  tiie  pure  upper  air, 
the  rasidmce  of  the  gods,  and  Jupiter  (Zeos) 
as  tbe  Lord  of  the  .£ther,  or  .£ther  itself  per- 
aontfied. 

.£tb1sis  (AIBiKt^),  a  Thessolion  or  Epirot 
people,  near  Mount  Pindos. 

Mr^aoB,  HuETca  or  IsTxa.  a  Roman  wiUer 
of  tilt  fiwrCh  century  after  Christ,  a  naUve  of 
fatria,  the  author  of  a  geograpliicat  work  e^ed 
^tkiei  C'otmographia.  which  appears  to  have 
been  chiefly  drawn  up  from  the  measurement 
o(  the  whole  Roman  vorid  ordered  by  Jnlios 


CiBsar,  RC.  44,  aad  from  other  o£cial  docLmeuti 
Edited  fefy  Gronovins,  in  his  e^tiiMi  of  Pompo 
nios  If  ela,  Leydeo,  17S2. 

JEthilla  (kWiXka  or  AldvAXa),  daughter  of 
Laomedon  and  sister  of  Priam,  b^ame  after  the 
fall  of  IVoy  the  captive  of  Protesilaus,  [ftceording 
to  a  late  legend,  for  the  Homeric  account  makes 
Protesilaus  to  have  been  tbe  first  Oreek  slain 
before  Troy.    Vid.  FaoriBUim.] 

[JSihIoh,  a  aeer  and  friend  of  Phbeos,  slain 
at  the  nnfrtials  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda^ 
2.  Sod  of  a  Helioonian  nymph,  fell  in  the  ezp» 
ditiOQ  of  the  Seven  against  Tliebee.] 

jStrA6m  (A^foTTEf,  said  to  be  from  aI0u  and 
but  peihaps  really  a  foreign  name  corrupt- 
ed), waa  a  name  apjuied,  (1.)  most  gennnlly  to 
all  black  or  dark  races  of  men ;  (S.)  to  tbe  innab- 
itants  of  all  the  r^oos  south  of  those  with 
which  the  early  Greeks  were  well  acquainted, 
extending  even  as  &r  north  as  Oyprus  and  Phcs- 
nioia;  (SJ  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  iDuer  Africa, 
sooth  of  Manretania,  the  Great  Desert,  and 
EgTpl^  fima  Am  Atlantis  to  tbe  Red  Sea  and 
Indian  Ocean,  and  to  smne  of  the  du-k  raots  of 
Asia ;  nod  (4^  most  speeiBcally  to  the  inhaln- 
tants  of  the  land  south  of  E^pt,  whidi  was 
called  JE/naoriA. 

JEthISpU  {KWumia,  A/9,  ijnip  AIyvktov  :  AI- 
6to^,  AlBioirevi,  Horn.,  fern.  AlSiairii  :  ^thiops: 
now  iVud'o,  Kordo/an,  Sennaar,  Abt/tnnia),  a 
ooQotry  of  Africa,  south  of  ESgypt,  the  boundary 
of  the  conntries  being  at  Syene  (now  A»»(n:an) 
and  the  Smaller  Cataract  of  the  Nile,  and  exttod- 
ing  CD  the  east  to  tbe  Red  Sea,  and  to  the  south 
and  southwest  indefinitely,  as  far  apparently  ns 
the  knowledge  of  the  aodeots  extended.  lu 
its  most  exact  political  sense  the  word  Ethio- 
pia seems  to  have  denoted  the  kingdom  of 
MEBofi ;  but  in  its  wider  sense  it  included  also 
the  kingdom  (rf  the  Axomr^  besides  several 
other  peoples,  such  as  the  IVoglodytea  and  the 
Ichtfayophogi  on  the  Bed  Sea,  the  Blcnimyei 
and  Megabui  and  Nubn  in  the  interior.  Tbd 
country  was  watered  by  tbe  Nile  and  its  tribu- 
taries, the  Astapus  {Sahr-d-Airek  or  Bhte  Nile) 
and  the  Astaboras  (Atbara  ae  7h«fUM).  Tbe 
people  of  .Ethiopia  seem  to  have  been  of  the 
Caneasian  race,  and  to  have  spoken  a  language 
allied  to  the  Arabio.  MonnmentA  are  found  m 
the  oountry  closely  resembling  those  of  Egypt, 
but  of  an  inferior  style.  The  religion  of  tlio 
.Ethiopians  a^iears  to  have  been  similar  to  that 
(tf  the  Egyptians,  but  free  from  the  grosser  su- 
perstftioDB  of  the  latter,  such  as  the  worship  of 
animals.  Some  traditions  mode  Mcroe  the 
parent  of  E^yptiaa  civilization,  while  others 
ascribed  thedvitization  of  .Ethiopia  to  Egyptian 
colonizatioa.  So  great  was  the  power  of  the 
Ethiopians,  that  more  than  once  lu  its  history 
Egypt  was  governed  by  Ethiopian  kings ;  and 
even  the  most  powerful  kin^  of  Egypt,  though 
they  nude  soooeasful  incursioDS  into  Etb'opia, 
do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  extensile  or 
permanent  hold  upMi  the  countrpr.  Under  the 
Ptolemies  Grieco-Egyptian  colonies  eet&bliahed 
Uiemselves  in  Ethiopia,  and  Greek  maimers 
and  philosophy  had  a  considerable  influence  on 
the  upper  classes;  but  tbe  country  waa  never 
Bubdueo.  The  Romans  fiuled  to  extend  theii 
empire  over  Ethiopia,  though  they  mode  oxpe 
ditioos  into  tbe  oountry,  in  one  of  wlifeh  0.  F* 
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traniut,  preficl  of  Egypt  under  Aagutttu,  ad- 
VHoeed  bb  far  as  Nsmita,  and  defeated  the  irar- 
rior  qne«n  Candace  fkO.  22).  Chriatianitj-  very 
^rlj  extended  to  Ethiopia,  probably  in  couse- 
cuen«e  ot  the  CDDTeruon  of  the  treasurer  of 
QueeB  Can  jaoe  (Acta,  viiL,  21).  The  histoij  of 
the  downfldl  of  the  great  Ethiopian  kingtloin 
nf  MeroS  ia  -rerj  obscure. 

AETHiirs  ('A.(67uoi),  firtt  king  of  Elis,  &tber 
nf  Endymioa,  traa  boo  of  Jupiter  (Zens)  and 
ProtogeMa,  daughter  of  Deacalion ;  aoeording  to 
others,  a  son  of  .^olua. 

[iBiHON  (AJBov  from  aWu),  fittber  <^  Tantaltu. 
— S.  AppeliatioD  assanred  Ulya^ee  to  matpe 
deteetioD  on  faia  rstum  to  IthMa/— S.  Kame  of  a 
bom  of  tiie  Sim;  also  of  one  of  Fhito's;  aad 
of  Aurora  (Eoa)^  of  Heotor,  and  of  eerenl  other 


.£maA  {AWpa).  1.  Daiu^ter  of  Pitthena  of 
TrtExen,  vaa  mother  of  Tbeaeiu  1>t  ^Bgeua. 
Bba  afbenrard  Und  io  Attie%  firom  Vtoica  ahe 
va>  oarried  off  to  Laoedimon  1^  Caator  and 
FoUu^  and  became  a  sUre  of  Helen,  irith  vhom 
ahe  vaB  taken  to  Troy.  At  the  capture  of  Troy 
■he  was  restored  to  liberty  bv  her  gnuKlson 
Aoamas  or  BemophoiL — 2.  Itaughter  of  OceBDiia, 
by  whom  AUaa  b^t  the  tvelve  Hyades  and  a 
•on,  Hyas. 

[jETRt^BA  {Udovaa),  daughter  of  Neptune  and 
Awyooe,  and  mother  by  Apollo  of  Eleuther.] 

[.^^TiA  (Alftpia),  au  appoIlatioD  of  Minerva 
(Athena),  as  the  ioTentreBa  of  ship-building  or 
navigatioa] 

^Miow  ('AktIov).  1.  A  senlptor  of  Amphipo- 
Ua,  floariahed  about  the  middle  of  the  third  ceo- 
tnry  EC — 2.  A  oelebrated  painter,  whoaa  beat 
picture  represented  the  marriage  of  Alexander 
and  Rozaaa.  It  ia  oommmily  aupposed  that  he 
lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great;  but 
the  words  of  Lucian  {Htrod,  i)  show  that  he 
must  hare  lived  about  the  time  of  Hadrian  and 
the  Antonines. 

A£riin.  1.  rSoa  of  Aothas,  king  of  Tnezeo, 
whose  descenaanta  finn'led  Halioaraaaaua  and 
Uyndu&l — 8.  A  ctSAoA  \A  Roman  general,  de- 
fended the  Western  empjs  asainst  the  berba- 
litna  dnring  the  reign  of  Valoitinian  III.  In 
AJ>.  451  he  gained  a  great  Tiotory  over  Attila, 
Dear  Chalons,  in  Qaul ;  but  he  was  treacherouslT 
murdered  by  Valentinian  in  464. — 3.  A  Qreex 
medieal  writer,  bom  at  Amida  in  Meaopobtmia, 
lived  at  the  tai  of  the  fifth  or  the  beguming  of 
the  sixth  century  after  Cluiat  His  work  B(£Ua 
'larpiKi  'EKKoldtKo, "  Sixteen  Books  ou  Hedioine," 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  medioal  remains  of 
autiquity.  as  being  a  judicioua  compilation  from 
many  authors  vhoite  works  are  lost  The  whole 
of  it  has  never  appeared  in  Che  original  <}red[, 
bat  a  corrupt  trantlatioo  of  it  into  Latin  was 
published  by  CJomarim,  Basil,  IMS,  often  re- 
printed, and  in  H.  Stephana's  ifetfitiis^rtu  PnV 
fipet,  Paris,  1B67. 

.£tsa  {JdTvn).  1.  (Now  Jionte  Gibello),  a 
Tolcanio  mouotain  io  the  oortheaat  ot  Sicily, 
betwam  Tauromeoium  and  Catana.  It  ia  aaid 
to  have  derived  ita  name  from  JSba,  a  Sioilian 
tmnph,  a  daughter  of  Uranoa  and  Giea,  or  of 
Brtareua.  Jupiter  {Zeat)  buried  under  it  Ty- 
phoQ  or  Euceladna ;  and  in  its  interior  Vulcan 
(Heplueetus)  and  Uie  Cyclopes  forced  the  thun- 
derbolt* iur  Jupiter  (Zeus).  Thi.tt  k-ere  seve- 
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ral  arapttona  if  Hount  JBltm  in  antiqidty.  0»k 
occurred  io  B.O.  476,  to  which  jfisch^ua  and 
Pindar  probably  allude,  and  another  in  RC.  426, 
which  Thueydides  saya  (iii,  116)  was  the  third 
on  record  unoe  the  Greeks  bad  settled  in  Sicily. 
Hie  form  of  the  mountain  aeema  to  have  been 
much  the  aame  in  antiquity  as  it  is  at  present 
Iti  baae  oovera  an  area  of  nearly  ninety  milea 
in  orcumferenoe,  and  ita  highest  point  is  10,874 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  !nie  circom- 
ference  of  the  crater  ia  variously  estimated 
from  two  aod  a  half  to  four  miles,  and  the  depth 
from  six  bnodred  to  eight  hundred  feet — 2. 
(iE^Deoaea :  now  8.  Maria  di  lAeodia  or  B.  2fie- 
ola»  tU  AraUa),  a  town  at  the  foot  of  Mowit 
.£tDa,  on  the  road  to  Oatona,  formerW  called 
Ineasa  or  Innesa.  It  was  founded  in  B.0. 461, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Catana,  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  their  own  town  by  the  Sieull  The^ 
gave  the  name  of  Mttm  to  loeaaa,  beeauae  their 
own  town  Oatana  had  been  called  -£toa  by 
Hiero  L 

.Smxm  (Alrvalos),  an  epithet  of  aeveral  gods 
and  my  thi«u  beinp  connected  with  Mount  Mtm : 
of  Jupiter  (Zens),  of  whom  there  was  a  statue 
on  Mount  JStoa,  aod  to  whom  a  f*«tival  was 
celebrated  there,  oidled  ^ea;  of  Vokan  (He- 
phtestus) ;  and  of  the  Oytdopea. 

ifirOilA  {klToXlai  Jdro3L6c),  a  diviinon  of 
Oreeoc,  was  bounded  <m  the  west  by  Aoama* 
oia,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  River 
Acbelons,  on  the  north  by  Epims  and  Thessaly, 
on  the  east  by  the  Osolian  Loorian^  and  on  the 
south  bv  the  entrance  to  the  Corinthian  Gnlt 
It  was  mvided  into  two  parts,  Old  ^tolia,  tram 
the  Acheloua  to  the  Evenna  and  Oalydon,  and 
New  .£tolia,  or  the  Aeqnired  (/n-^criTror),  from 
the  Eveoua  and  Calydon  to  the  Ozolian  Ixtcri- 
aos.  On  the  coast  the  country  is  level  and 
fruitful,  but  in  the  interior  mountainous  and 
unproductive^  The  mountains  contained  many 
wild  bwsts,  and  were  celebrated  in  mythology 
for  the  hunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar.  1  he  codu- 
trj  waa  cMiginally  inhabated  by  Curetea  and 
Leleges,  but  was  at  ao  early  period  colonized 
by  Qreeln  from  Elis,  led  by  the  mythical  jEito- 
um.  The  .ftoliaDS  took  part  in  Uie  Trojau 
war,  under  their  kii^,  Thooa  Tliey  continued 
for  a  Img  time  a  rude  and  unciviliaed  people, 
livibg  to  a  great  extent  by  robbery ;  aud  even 
io  the  time  of  Thucydidea  (B.C.  410)  many  of 
their  tribes  spoke  a  language  vbich  waa  not 
Greek,  aod  were  in  the  hunt  of  eatiiw  raw  fleeh. 
lake  ^e  other  Greeka,  they  aboliubed,  at  an 
early  time,  liie  monanducal  form  of  govern' 
meot  and  lived  under  a  democracy.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  early  united  by  a  kind  of 
leagne,  but  tlua  league  first  acquired  poli^oat 
importsDCe  about  the  middle  of  the  third  cen- 
tury and  became  a  formidable  rival  to  the 
Uooedonian  mooarchs  and  the  Acluean  Leagua 
The  ^tolian  League  at  one  time  included  uot 
only  j£toUa  Proper,  but  Aoamonio,  part  of  Thes- 
saly, Loerie,  and  the  Island  of  Cepballenia ;  and 
it  aiao  had  dose  allianoea  with  Glia  and  several 
towns  in  the  Peloponiieaua,  and  Gkewise  with 
CiuB  on  the  Fropootis.  Its  annual  meetings, 
called  Panatolitm,  vrere  held  in  the  autumn  at 
ThermuB,  and  at  them  were  chosen  a  general 
{(npoTTiySf),  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  league, 
on  bipiHirdius  oe  master  of  the  horse,  a  aeer» 
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U17,  ind  a  tteleet  eommittoe  called  apodeti 
(dir&ubfrH).  For  ftirther  partioiilars  mpeodDg 
the  oroatitiitioD  of  the  loi^e,  vid  JMet.  of  Ant^ 
ark  iEmjcnf  FatDca.  TIm  ^tolUos  took  the 
aide  of  Artiodiua  IIL  agaioat  the  Romana,  aod 
00  the  defeat  of  that  monarch  B.O.  189,  they 
beeamu  Tirtually  the  anbjecta  of  Rome,  (te 
the  eooqneat  of  the  Aduaaiu,  B.a  140.  .£tolia 
was  induded  in  the  BMnan  pgovmea  of  Aehala. 
After  the  hattU  of  Aotinm,  RQ  81,  «  maaSiei* 
able  part  of  thapopolatknof  .Atdk  waa  trana- 
phutM  to  tJhe  Qilf  IXioaKU^  whiah  Angiv- 
tus  built  in  oommemoratkpD  of  faia  vietoi^. 

jGrOun  (AlruA^f),  aon  of  Eaijnaoa  and 
Koa,  or  Ipbiaoaaaa,  manied  Froooi^  br  vbom 
he  had  two  boos,  neoroB  and  Calydon.  He 
was  kbg  of  Elia,  bat  waa  oUiged  to  Mara  Pel- 
opoDoasue,  because  be  bad  alain  Apia,  the  bob 
of  Jason  or  SalmtHwua.  Be  went  to  tbe  oouo- 
trj  near  the  Adbelona,  whidi  waa  caUed  ^toha 
after  him. 

M3L6n  {Ai^uwr  and  Alfov^tc :  Aljuvevf :  now 
Aaamiflaa  Attie  demuaof  the  tribe  Oearopia 
or  Panoionia.  Ita  inhabitanta  had  the  reput»- 
Uon  ^beug  mookwa  and  alanderera 

Am,  DoMrriua,  of  Nemaiwus  {Jfimet)  is 
Gaol,  waa  the  teaeher  of  Qiantilian,  and  m«  of 
the  most  diatingwahed  oratoiB  in  the  reigns  of 
Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Ntn,  but  he 
aaoifieed  his  oharaoter  by  oondaoting  aooosa- 
tiooa  for  tbe  goremment  He  was  ooosid  auf- 
fectns  in  AJX.  80,  and  died  in  SO.  QuintOiao 
tnentzona  aereial  worka  of  bis  on  oimtory,  wbidb 
ore  all  lost. 

[AmiNu  Oaia  or  Oau,  tiie  wife  of  the  sen- 
ator LidoiuB  Bueeio^  a  very  litigious  voman, 
who  always  pleaded  bar  ova  eauraa  before  tbe 
prcBtor.  Henoa  her  name  became  prorerbial 
for  a  litigioitt  woman.  She  died  48  EC] 

Aral  Kit's.  1.  Ih,  A  Roman  eomie  poet,  flour- 
id-ed  about  B.C.  100.  His  ocHnediea  deacribed 
KomoD  scenes  and  maonera  ( Oomadia  togata), 
and  the  auljeots  were  mostly  taken  from  the 
life  of  the  lower  dasaes  (Oomadia  tabemaria). 
Tl^ey  were  freqoentlf  poUnted  with  dt^raeefid 
amours ;  but  he  depiolsd  Roman  life  with  aoeb 
i>ecata«T  ibalt  he  k  daaaed  with  Uenandw 
(Hor.,  Ep^  H,  1,  61).  Eia  etnnediea  contbued 
to  be  acted  under  the  emiHre.  The  names  and 
fragments  of  between  twenty  and  thirty  are  still 
prraerved :  [these  fragments  hare  oe&a  pub- 
liabed  by  Botb^  in  the  6th  voL  of  hia  P<i«ta  8e«- 
nia  ZiUn  and  by  Neokinilv  J)«  Fabtda  tomato 
Aomana.1  2.  Ii,  a  perstHi  of  oheeore  ongin, 
aad  a  ^itoful  adherenc  of  Pompey.  He  serred 
under  Pompey  against  Sertonoa  and  Mithifr- 
dates,  and  was,  throu^  Pompey'a  inflaenoe, 
mnde  codbuI,  B.O.  AO.  when  Pompey  obtained 
the  provinoes  of  the  two  Spams  in  hia  second 
consulahip  (B.O.  BS),  he  aeot  Airamoa  and  Pe- 
treius  to  gorem  than,  while  he  himself  remain- 
ed in  Borne.  In  B.C.  49,  Afraniot  and  Petreius 
were  defeated  by  Cfeaar  in  Spain.  Afranitta 
thereupon  paeaed  over  to  Pompey  in  Qreece ; 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Fharsalia,  B.C.  48 ; 
aod  sabaequently  at  the  battle  of  Thapsus  in 
Afrioa,  Eu  48.  He  then  attempted  to  fly  into 
Mauretania.  bat  waa  taken  prisoner  by  P.  Sit- 
tiua,  and  killed. 

AntloA  {'k^pUtj:  AfiicSnua),  was  used  by 
(he  aadentft  in  two  senses,  (1.)  for  (be  whole 


continent  of  Afiiea,  and  (8.)  for  the  portion  of 
Korthem  Afrioa  w^iefa  efloatituted  the  territorT 
of  Cartilage,  and  wU<A  the  Romana  ereeted 
into  a  proTince,  nader  the  name  of  Africa  Pro- 
pria.- -1.  In  the  more  general  eeoee  the  name 
was  not  used  by  the  Oreek  writer! ;  and  it< 
use  by  the  Romans  arose  ftvm  the  eztcDBion 
to  the  whole  continent  of  the  name  ot  a  part  of 
it  Tbe  proper  Qreek  name  for  the  eontineot 
is  Libya  {&t6irn)-  C(HieiderabVr  before  tiie  his* 
torieaf  period  of  Greece  b^na,  the  Ffaonii- 
oians  emended  tbeir  eommeroe  orer  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  fomided  several  colonies  on  tbe 
northern  coast  of  Africa,  of  which  Carthage  waa 
the  Aiet  Vid.  Ounnuw.  Tbe  Greeks  Imew 
YtTf  litUe  of  tile  eoonlrT  until  tiie  fbondatioa 
of  vie  Dorian  eokqr  of  Onxm  (B.a  8201  and 
the  intercourse  of  Qreek  traTeUera  with  E^n'pt 
in  the  sixth  and  fifth  eenturiea ;  and  even  wen 
tiieir  knowledge  of  all  bot  the  part  near  Orrene 
waa  derived  from  tJis  f^ptiana  and  Pbaeoi- 
eians,  who  sent  ont  some  remaikaUe  expedi- 
tkaa  to  vephn  tbe  eoootry^  A  PboBnidan 
fleet,  seat  tiie  Egyptian  king  PbanuA  Nedio 
(abont  EC.  600),  waa  said  to  bive  aailed  from 
the  Red  Sea,  roond  Africa,  and  ao  into  the 
Mediterranean :  tbe  aatfaeotiei^  of  ^ia  story 
ia  atill  a  matter  of  diapate.  We  atiU  poeseas 
an  autbentie  acooont  of  another  ezpedititm, 
which  the  Carthaginiana  diapatehed  nnder  Han* 
no  (about  EC.  610),  and  wbidt  reached  a  pmnt 
on  tlie  western  eoast  nearly,  if  not  quite,  aa  br 
as  latitude  teai  degree*  north.  On  tne  opposite 
aide  of  the  oootinnit,  tiie  eoeat  appears  to  have 
been  very  little  known  beyond  the  aoutiieiii 
bonodary  of  Egypt,  till  the  time  of  the  Ptole* 
mies.  In  the  interior,  the  Great  Desert  (Sahara) 
interposed  a  formid^le  obstacle  to  disooverr* 
but  evflo  befm  the  time  of  Herodotos,  the 
people  on  Ate  northern  eoast  told  of  individnala 
who  bad  crossed  tbe  Dsaert  and  had  reached  a 
great  river  flowing  toward  the  east,  with  croo- 
odilea  in  it,  and  buck  men  living  on  ita  bankS) 
which,  if  the  story  be  troci  waa  probably  tbe 
in  its  upper  oonrse,  near  IHaunietoo.  That 
the  Oarthaginuun  had  eonaiderabla  interoouTBe 
with  tbe  r«gi<HiB  sonth  ci  the  Bahara,  has  been 
inferred  from  tbe  abnndanoe  of  elephaota  ther 
kept  later  expeditions  and  in(|uiries  extend- 
ed the  knowledge  which  tbe  auotenta  poeseased 
of  tiie  eastern  coast  to  about  ten  degrees  south 
latitude,  aod  gave  them,  as  it  seems,  some 
further  aoqnaintuiee  with  tiie  interior,  aboat 
£aJu  TiAaa,  but  the  sontheni  part  of  the  eonti 
Dent  waa  so  totally  miknown,  that  Ptolemr, 
who  floally  find  the  limits  of  anraeot  geograptt- 
ical  Bcience,  recnrred  to  the  old  noUon,  whiofa 
aeeme  to  have  prevailed  before  tbe  time  of  He- 
rodotus, that  the  southern  parts  of  Africa  ra<A 
Qi»  soatheastam  part  of  Asia,  and  that  the  In- 
dian Ooean  was  m  vast  lake.  Tbe  greatest  ge- 
^raphere  w!w  Uved  be&m  Ptolemy,  namely, 
Eratosthenes  and  Stralio,  bad  aooepted  the  tra- 
dition that  Afrioa  was  circumnavigable.  Tbe 
shape  of  the  continent  they  ccnceivM  to  be  that 
of  a  right-angled  triangle,  having  for  its  hypot- 
enuse s  bne  drawn  froin  the  Pillars  of  Heredei 
to  tbe  soutii  of  tbe  Red  Sea:  and,  as  to  its  ex- 
tent, they  did  not  suppose  it  to  reach  nearly  so 
far  OS  tbe  eqnator.  Ptolemy  supposed  tbe  wist- 
em  coast  to  atreteh  north  and  south  from  tbt 
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I^Ilara  of  Heroales,  and  lie  gavt  the  eoati^^eDt 
OD  indefinite  extent  toward  the  eoutb.  There 
were  also  great  differonoea  of  opioioo  u  to  the 
boandarieB  of  the  «oatui€iit.  Some  divided  the 
wlioie  world  ioto  oiil^  two  porti,  Europe  aod 
Asia,  and  ther  were  Dot  agreed  to  wbidi  of 
lhe«6  two  Lytna  ^t.  a,  Africa)  b^itsiged;  and 
tbose  who  reoognued  three  divisiooe  differed 
Bgaia  in  pladng  the  boundatr  between  Libya 
aoii  Ana  either  oo  the  vest  oi  Egypt,  or  nJong 
the  Nile,  or  at  the  letfamtu  of  Saez'and  the  Red 
Sea :  the  last  opinioo  gradually  prevailed.  Aa 
to  the  subdivitiou  of  the  ooimtTy  itselt  Herodo- 
tus distributee  it  into  .£gyptu%  jEthiopia  (t.  «^ 
all  the  regions  south  of  Egypt  and  Uie  SaAoraV 
and  I^bya,  properly  so  called;  and  he  subdi- 
vides Libya  into  three  parts,  acoording  to  their 
physical  diatinetifxis,  namely,  (1.)  the  Inhabit- 
ed CoaotrT  alone  the  Mediterraoean,  in  which 
dwelt  the  Nomad  Libyans  (ol  vaatSdMamoi  riSv 
voftdikav  KMav:  tiu  Barvarp  State);  (S.)  the 
Ooontry  of  Wild  Beaatf  (i^  ^pUid^c),  south  of 
the  former,  thatja,  the  regkm  between  the  Little 
nod  Great  Atlas,  which  still  i^MKuids  in  wild 
beaete,  but  takes  its  name  from  its  prevailii^ 
vegetation  (B«l^-el'Jerid,  Le^  the  Country  ttf 
Pidina\  and,  (8.)  the  Saodr  Desert  V^"?'* 
the  BAan),  tliBt  i^  llta  taUe-Iand  bounded  hj 
the  Atlas  on  the  norUi  and  Uie  mat^  of  we 
Nile  valley  on  the  ■east,  which  is  a  vast  tract  of 
sand  broken  onfy  by  a  few  halntable  islands, 
called  Oases.  As  to  tiie  people,  Herodotus  dis> 
tingtL'shes  ibar  raoes,  two  native,  namely,  the 
libyBoa  and  Ethiopians,  and  two  foreign,  name- 
\j,  the  Phomieians  and  the  Greeks.  He  Lib- 
yans, however,  were  a  Oaacanan  race:  ttie 
JSthiopians  of  Herodotus  correspond  to  oar  Ne- 
gro races.  Tlie  Phosnician  colonies  were  plant- 
ed chiefly  along,  aod  to  the  west  of,  the  great 
recess  in  the  middle  of  the  north  coast,  which 
formed  the  two  Stktxs,  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant of  them  being  Carthage ;  and  the  Greek 
eolooies  were  fixed  on  the  coast  along  and  be- 
yond the  east  aide  of  the  Syrtea ;  the  ehief  of 
them  was  OTsnn^  and  tlie  region  was  called 
CyrenalGa  Between  this  and  Egypt  were  Lib- 
yan tribes,  and  the  whole  r^ion  between  the 
Carthaginian  dominions  and  Egypt,  including 
Cyrenatca,  was  called  by  the  same  name  as  the 
whole  C(»itinent^  LyUa.  The  chief  native  tribes 
of  this  region  were  the  AvniuCHiiu^  Mab- 
tuasDx,  PsTXLi,  and  NABAnoina.  The  last  ex- 
tended into  the  Carthaginian  territory.  To  the 
west  of  the  Carthaginian  possesnonB,  the  conn- 
try  was  called  by  the  general  names  of  Nuktoia 
and  Macretania,  and  was  possessed  partly  by 
Oarthnginian  colonies  on  the  ooast,  and  partly 
br  Ijliyan  tribes  onder  various  names,  the  chief 
of  whieh  were  the  'Svmidm,  Masstui,  Has- 
a^YLii,  and  MAuar,  and  to  the  south  of  them 
the  GxTDLi,  The  whole  of  this  northern  re- 
gion fell  successively  under  the  power  of  Rome, 
and  was  finally  divided  into  provinces  qs  fol- 
lows: (I.)  Egypt;  (2.)  Libya,  including,  (a) 
Libya  Nomos  or  Libya  Exterior ;  (6)  Marma- 
riea ;  (c)  Cyrenaica ;  (8.)  Africa  IVopria,  the 
former  empire  of  Carthage  (see  below,  No.  2) ; 
^4.)  Nomidia ;  (6.)  Mauretaoia,  divided  into, 
(a)  Sitifeniis;  (&)_  Ctesariensis ;  (c)  'nngitona: 
these,  with  (6.)  Ethiopia,  make  up  the  whole 
tS  kfnen,  aooording  to  tba  divisions  recognized 
SS 


by  the  latest  of  the  anmest  geogrAjdiers.  Tbe 
n^them  district  was  bettw  known  to  the  Ro* 
mans  than  it  is  to  us,  and  was  extremely  p<Vf 
ulons  and  fiourisiiing ;  aod,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  list  of  tribes  in  Ptolemy,  the  iatwior  of  the 
oonntry,  especially  between  tilie  Little  and  Great 
Altars,  must  have  supported  many  more  inhnb- 
itanta  liian  it  does  at  present  Further  infor- 
mation reepecting  the  eeveral  porticms  of  tiie 
counby  will  be  found  in  the  separate  articles. — 
2.  Atbioa  Psopeu  or  PaovnroiA,  or  simply  Af- 
rioB,  was  the  name  under  which  the  Romans, 
after  the  Third  Punie  War(B.O.  146),  erected 
ioto  a  province  tlu  whole  of  me  former  teiritory 
of  Carthage.  It  extended  from  the  River  Tua- 
ca,  on  the  west,  whidi  divided  it  from  Numidia, 
to  the  bottom  of  the  ^rrtia  Minor,  tm  the  eoutb- 
east.  It  was  divided  into  two  districts  (r^o- 
nes),  namely,  (1.)  Zeu^  or  Zeugitana,  the  dis- 
trict round  Carthage  (2.)  Bysaeium  or  Bysa- 
cena,  sooth  of  Zengitana,  as  £v  as  the  bottorn 
of  the  Syrlis  Minor.  It  eoiTetpoode  to  13aa  mod- 
em regency  of  TunU.  He  province  was  fall 
of  flourishing  towns,  and  was  extremely  fertile, 
especially  Bysaeeca :  it  fumislied  Rome  with 
its  chief  supplies  of  com.  The  above  limits  are 
assigned  to  the  province  bv  Pliny:  Ptolemy- 
makes  it  utend  from  the  River  Ampsaga,  on 
the  weet,  to  fte  borders  of  Cyrenaioa.  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  on  the  eaet,  so  na 
to  include  Numidia  and  IVipolitaoa. 

AfrIoAndb.  a  Boname  giTen  to  the  Scipii^ 
on  aoeonnt  of  their  vietwies  in  Africa.  ViA 
SoiPia 

AndoZiiuB.  1.  Sn  Cxauua,  a  Roman  ju- 
risconsult^ Mved  under  Antoninus  Fius  (A.D.. 
1SS-161X  and  wrote  Xtftri  IX.  QvtesHomm,  feom 
whieh  many  extracts  are  made  in  the  Digest 
— 2.  Juuus,  a  celebrated  orator  in  the  reign  of 
Nero,  is  much  pt-aised  by  Quiotilion,  who  speaka 
of  him  and  Domitius  Afer  as  the  beat  orators 
of  their  time. — 8.  Sxx.  Jdlids,  a  learned  Chris- 
tian writer  at  the  beginmng  of  the  tlurd  ceo- 
tary,  passed  the  greater  part  of  bis  life  at  Em- 
raaus  m  Palestine,  and  afterward  lived  at  Alex- 
andrea.  His  principal  work  was  a  Cltronicon 
in  five  books,  from  the  creation  of  the  world, 
which  he  placed  in  6499  B.C.,  to  A.D.  221.  This 
work  is  lost,  but  part  of  it  is  extracted  by  Euse- 
bius  in  bis  Chronieon,  and  many  fragments  of 
it  are  preserved  hy  Georgius  Syneellus,  Cedre- 
nu^  and  m  the  Fasdude  Ohronicon.  There 
was  another  work  written  by  Africanus,  enti- 
tled CeHi  (KeoTot),  that  is,  embroidered  girdles, 
BO  called  from  the  celebrated  Cesivt  of  Venus 
(Aphrodite!  It  treated  of  a  vast  variety  of  sub- 
jects— memcioe,  agriculture,  natural  history, 
me  militoty  art,  tse.  The  work  -itself  is  iMt, 
bat  some  extracts  from  it  are  puUished  The* 
venot  in  the  Matkematici  Veterei,  Paris,  1693 
and  also  in  the  Qeoponiea, 

AfbIccs  (Xii/j  by  the  Greeks),  the  southwest 
wind,  so  called  because  -it  blew  from  Afi  ica, 
frequently  brooght  storms  with  it  {ereberqw  pro- 
cellu  A/rieut,  Virg.,  ^n,  i,  86.) 

rAoAOLra  (  'A/aK^f/f)  a  Myrmidon  hew^  fiithcr 
ofEpigeuB,] 

[AoALLifl  ('AyoXX/f),  of  Corcyra,  a  female 
grammarian,  who  wrote  upon  Homer :  but  from 
two  passages  in  Suidos  some  hnve  eupirasAd 
'  that  the  true  name  is  AtuigaUt$.1 
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AaXKtos  ('ATo/flfArX  daot^ter  of  Aoglu  and 
wih  of  Multus,  who,  aooordi^  to  Homer  (11^  zl, 
tSny.  wwt  aequaioted  vitb  us  healing  pvwen 
oC  ^  the  planU  that        upoo  the  earth. 

AolxbuB  {'Ayofi^dtK),  oommonly  called  eon 
of  BrgiiHH,  kng  <tf  Onkluami^  anid  brothn  of 
Trophonittt,  thongh  hit  fiuxuly  aoBUBetiona  are 
related  diff  jrentlf  by  iBffbrMt  «rit«n.  Agame- 
d>s  aad  Trophoaini  dirtingniihed  themaelTes 
as  arehtteeta :  they  biiOt  a  fiHD]de  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  and  a  treasury  of  Hyrieu^  kiog  of  Hyria 
in  BtBotuL  The  at*^  about  thii  traaaory  re- 
jtmblea  the  <Mie  trhidi  Uenidotaa  ^ii,  ISl) 
rel^ea  of  th«  traaauy  of  the  Sgjjatota  Idag 
BhampuDitua.  b  tha  oooetiuetiuD  of  the  <i«m- 
ary  of  Hyrieua,  Agiiaedea  aod  IVopboofua  etn- 
trivod  to  plaoe  one  itfliM  in  MMdi  a  masDer 
that  it  coiud  be  taken  away  ontiide,  and  thus 
formed  an  «atraDoe  to  the  treaaory,  without 
aoy  body  peroeiriug  it.  .J^MMdca  and  Tro- 
pooniue  dow  coontijjtly  robbed  the  treaaory- 
aod  the  kiog,  Meiog  that  locks  and  aeala  were 
unbgincd,  vhilo  hia  treaaares  were  eooatantly 
deereaainet  aeC  trapa  to  eat^  the  tbiet  Aga- 
medes  was  thus  enanared,  and  TrophtHuna  cat 
off  bi»  head  to  avert  the  disoorenr.  Aftw  this 
Trophooiui  was  immediately  awaUoved  up  bv 
the  oarth.  On  this  spot  there  was  afterward, 
in  tb«  grove  of  Lebawa,  the  eare  ot  Agamedea, 
with  a  ooluino  by  the  side  of  iL  Here  was  also 
the  oraole  of  Tropbuiiaa,  and  thoae  who  coo- 
snlted  it  ftrtt  ofifered  a  ram  to  Aganiedea  and 
invoiced  him.  A  traditico  meotiooed  by  Ciowo 
{IStse.  Quosf,  L,  il)  states  that  Agamedes 
and  TrophoniuB,  after  building  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi  prared  to  £e  god  to  grant 
tlient  in  reward  ibr  ttieir  labor  what  was  best 
for  men.  Tht  sod  momised  to  do  so  oo  a  cer- 
tain day,  and  when  uie  day  oame  the  two  broth- 
era  died. 

AoAMBiaKm  {'AYO/Uftvuv),  son  of  Pliathenee 
and  A£rope or  Eripl^H^ anugrandsoa of  Atreua, 
kiog  of  tfyoeoa ;  but  Homer  and  other*  call  him 
a  eon  of  Atrena  and  pandaoo  of  Pelop&  Aga- 
memnoD  and  his  brother  Heodau  wars  twought 
up  together  with  .fgisthus,  the  sod  of  Tbyes- 
t«s,  in  the  house  of  Atreua.  Alter  the  moraer 
of  Atreus  by  JSgisthoa  aod  Thyeatee,  who  suo- 
ceeded  Atreua  in  the  kingdom  of  Myoeiua  {vid. 
jEoibtbcs),  Agamemncn  aod  Ueoelaos  went  to 
Sparta,  wnere  Agamemnon  married  (nytemoes- 
tzm,  ttie  daughter  of  Tj^Ddareoi^  by  vhim  he  be- 
eanM  the  fether  of  Iphianaaia  (Ipnigeida),  C^'- 
sotfaemis,  Laodice  (EleetraX  ■!»  Orestea  The 
manner  in  which  Agamemnoa  obtained  the 
kingdom  of  Mycaue  is  differeotly  related 
trom  Homer,  it  appears  as  if  he  h^d  peaosably 
aoeeeeded  Tbyestes,  while,  according  to  others, 
be  expelled  Thyeapes,  and  uaurped  his  tbnne. 
£k  now  became  the  moat  powerful  priuee  in 
Oreece.  A  catak^e  of  his  dominiow  ia  giren 
in  the  Iliad  (li.,  609,  Ac)  When  Homer  attri- 
butes to  Agamemnon  the  sovere^ty  over  all 
Argos,  the  name  Argoe  signifies  reloponneaus, 
or  the  greater  part  of  it,  wr  the  eitj  of  Argoe 
was  govenwd  1^  Dicnnedea.  When  Helen,  the 
wife  of  Uenelaus,  waa  carried  off  by  Paris,  and 
the  Greek  chiefs  resolved  to  recover  her  b^ 
force  of  arms,  Anunemnon  was  obosen  their 
ocnnmander-in-cbin  After  two  years  of  pre^n- 
latioo^  the  Greek  armv  aod  fleet  assembled  in 


the  jMvt  of  Anlis  id  BcBOtia.  At  this  plaee  Aga 
memnoD  killed  a  stag  which  was  sawed  to  DiiuM 
(Artemis),  who  in  reluro  visited  the  Greek  army 
with  a  peitilenoe,  and  produced  a  calm  whidi 
prevoited  the  Greeks  ftom  leaving  the  porL  Id 
order  to  appease  he*  wrath,  Agamemnoa  cou- 
sMted  to  Muifiee  hia  daughter  IiJ*fgifla:  but 
at  the  momeot  she  waa  to  oe  lacnfieed,  she  was 
earned  off  by  Diau  (Artemis)  herself  to  Tauria. 
and  another  victim  waa  substituted  in  her  pla^ 
The  calm  now  oeased,  aod  the  army  aailed  to 
the  eoaat  of  Troy.  AgamemooD  alone  had  one 
hundred  ahipa,  indepeadeot  of  aizty  which  he 
had  lent  to  the  Areadiana  In  the  tenth  year 
<d  the  «ege  of  Tiot  we  find  Agamemnon  ii> 
volved  in  a  quarrel  with  Adiillaa  reipeeUi^ 
the  poaseeskm  of  Brtena,  whom  Adiilles  was 
oUiged  to  give  np  to  Agamemnon.  Achillea 
withdrew  &om  the  field  of  battle^  and  the 
Greeks  were  visited  by  suoeeeeiva  diaastera. 
The  danger  of  the  Oredu  at  last  indueed  Pa- 
trtxdua,  the  biaod  of  AehUlea,  to  take  part  in 
the  battle,  aod  hia  &il  led  to  the  reancilialiMi 
of  Achilles  and  Agamemnoa  Vid,  Aoedujis. 
Agamemnon,  although  the  chief  commander  of 
the  Greeks,  is  not  ue  hero  of  the  Iliad,  and  in 
ohivalroua  spirit,  bravery,  and  character  alto- 
gether inferior  to  AghiUes.  But  he  neverthe- 
less riaea  above  all  the  Greeka  by  bis  dignity, 
power,  and  miyesty:  his  eyes  and  head  oi-e 
likened  to  thoae  of  Jupiter  (Zens),  bis  girdle  to 
that  of  Mars  (Ares),  and  his  breast  to  that  of 
Neptune  (Poseidon).  The  emblem  of  his  power 
is  a  sceptre,  the  work  of  Vulcao  (Hephestus^ 
which  Jupiter  (Zeus)  hod  once  given  to  Mer- 
cury (Hermes),  aod  Mercury  (Hermes)  to  Pe- 
lopa,  from  wbwn  it  descended  to  Agamemnon 
At  the  capture  of  Troy  he  received  Casstmdra 
the  daughter  of  Priam,  as  his  prise.  On  bis 
return  home  he  waa  murdered  by  .£gisthus,  who 
had  seduoed  Clytemnestra  during  Uie  absence 
of  her  bnabaod  The  tragic  poet*  make  Cly- 
temnestra alone  murder  A^memnon :  Iier  motive 
is  in  .Asebylus  her  ieawuay  of  Cassandra,  in 
Sophocles  and  Eoripides  her  wrath  at  the  dMtb 
of  Iphigeola. 

AoAicmN5iilDxs  {'Ayufu/amiU^),  the  son  of 
Agamemnon,  i.  Orestes. 

[AqamIcs  {'Ayavix^)  or  AolaokIoe  {'AyXao- 
viK^),  daughter  of  the  Iheasalian  H^etor:  she 
was  aoqiminted  with  the  eollpsea  of  the  moon, 
and  gave  out  that  she  could  draw  down  the 
moon  itself  from  the  sl^.} 

Aasmpfx  {'Ayavhrir^),  a  nymph  of  the  well 
of  the  eame  name  at  the  foot  of  Uuuut  Helicon, 
in  BcBotia,  which  was  considered  sacred  to  the 
Muaea  (who  wore  beooe  called  Aganippidet),  and 
which  waa  beUeved  to  have  the  power  of  inspir- 
ing  those  who  drank  of  it  [The  nymph  is  caUed 
a  daughter  of  the  river^od  PermesnuB.]  The 
fountom  of  Hippocrene  has  the  epithet  Aganippia 
(Or,  Fatt^  v.,  7),  fixon  its  being  sacred  to  the 
Muses,  like  that  of  Aganippe. 

Agapkkob  ('Avam^i^),  a  son  of  Aoemi, 
king  of  the  Arooaians,  reiMved  sixty  ships  from 
Agamemoon,  m  which  he  led  his  A  rwidians  to 
Troy.  On  bis  return  from  Troy  he  was  cast  by 
a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Cyprus,  where,  aooorsU 
iog  to  some  aoeounta,  he  founded  the  town  o. 
PaphuB,  and  in  it  Che  fimiocs  temple  of  Venui 
(Aphrodite). 
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[AoaftSlSkob  ('AyoiTToie^),  a  MB  of 
^evptOB,  Blaia  hy  the  Daniud  Pireoe.] 

^OAK,  a  oitT  of  ByzMaom  in  Africa  Propria. 
Elhav  TOgards  it  as  tlifl  modero  Boohadjar,  where 
ruiDB  of  a  destroyed  eity  are  found.] 

[AoAKA  (dov  Agra),  a  city  of  In^  intra 
Gaagem,  on  the  south  era  bauk  of  tbe  lomaoea 
(dov  DtekumttaY\ 

[AOAKioos  Slnub  (now  Gulf  of  AHingeri),  a 
gn&t  ol  India  intra  Gangem.] 

AoARMTA  {'AyaploTJi).  1.  Danfhter  of  Oila- 
theoes,  tyrant  of  Sicyoo,  vife  of  Megades,  and 
mother  of  CtlBtbenei,  who  dirided  tlie  Atheiuana 
into  tea  tribes,  sod  of  Hippooratea — 2.  Daugh- 
ter of  tbe  above^neotioDed  Hippoeratea,  and 
gnuidHlai^hter  of  No.  1,  wife  of  Xaothippoi, 
and  mother  of  Perieleo. 

AaAfllis  i'Aya^iac),  a  son  of  Dositliena,  a 
•cuLptor  of  Ephesus,  probabW  a  oontemporary 
of  Alexander  the  Great  (RO.  880),  Kulptured 
the  statue  knowo  by  the  name  of  mci  Borriiese 
gladiator,  which  ia  stiU  preaerred  in  the  galleiy 
of  the  LoaTra.  Thia  statoe,  as  wdl  la  Qie 
Apollo  Bdrider^  was  ^MOrared  among  tbe 
mina  of  a  palao«  of  the  Roman  emperors  on  the 
■ita  of  the  ao«ent  Antium  (now  Capo  itAnto). 
From  the  attitude  of  the  figure,  it  is  elear  that 
tlie  statue  represents  not  a  gladiator,  but  a  war- 
rior ooQ tending  with  a  mounted  eonbatant  Pei^ 
haps  it  was  intended  to  reprMOit  Adullee  fight- 
iag  vith  Feathenlea^jTs.  Another  Epbesian 
•eulptor,  sou  of  UeoophiliH,  wbo  exercised  hie 
art  m  Delos,  wbil*  it  was  nndv  tiio  Roman 
sway. — 8.  Of  Btymphalns  in  Arcadia,  an  officer 
in  the  army  of  tbe  ten  tbouaaod,  often  meatioaed 
by  Xenop£oD  in  his  Anabaus.] 

Aaunn^  AsmaLis,  or  Hiossioutt  {'Ayao- 
'Avi/ffu^f,  'Hy^ui^c),  iang  at  Sparta, 
■ucceeded  his  father  Ajchidamas  I,  about  B.O. 
600  or  690. 

[AoAaTHims  f^'AyaodlinK),  son  of  Augias,  and 
king  in  Elis :  his  son  Polyxeoos  is  mentioned 
among  the  Button  of  Helea] 

[AsAsradPHin  ('AyifoTpoAOf'),  son  of  FBon,  was 
slam  by  Dbmedes  before  Tn^.] 

[Aqasus  Poktus  (now  Porto  Cfreeo),  a  harbor 

Apulia  on  the  Adriatie.] 

AOATBABCSfoZS   ('A^ttdtm^EdtTf)  Or  AOATHAS- 

OHOB  (^'AyiSBapxof),  a  Greek  grammarian,  bom 
at  Coidos,  lived  at  Alezandrea,  probaUy  about 
B.0. 180.  He  wrota  a  acMisideriude  number  of 
ge<^praphical  and  biatorical  works ;  but  w»  hare 
only  an  epitome  of  a  portion  of  his  work  on  tbe 
Erythman  Sea,  which  was  made  by  Pbotiua : 
it  IS  printed  in  Hodaon's  Gtogr.  Script.  Qr.  Mi- 
nora ;  [of  his  worka  on  Europe  aad  Asia  aome 
fragments  are  meserred  in  Atbeoaua  and  other 
wnters,  wbicb  nare  been  pnUiihed  by  HQller  in 
Didot'a  Ffofrmmia  Hittortcomm  Gfrmecrum,  toL 
iiL,  p.  190-197.] 

AaATBABOHDs  {' Ayt^oflxof),  an  Athenian  art- 
istt  said  to  hare  invaitM  sceae-pmatiDg,  and 
to  have  painted  a  scene  for  a  tragedy  which 
JBschylus  e^bited.  It  was  probaolT  not  till 
toward  tbe  end  of  .£echylas's  career  that  eeene- 
pabting  was  introduced,  and  not  tall  the  time  of 
SophofMCB  that  it  was  generally  made  use  of; 
irfaicb  may  aeeouDt  tar  Aristotle's  aasertioD 
(Poet,  W.,  It)  that  sceoe-puntang  was  intro- 
aueed  by  SophocleB. — 2.  A  Greek  painter,  a  na- 
tive of  Samoa,  and  a<n  3f  Eudemm   He  was 


a  eontemporary  of  AlciUades  and  Zauds,  and 
muatnotm  eoofbnnded  with  the  oontemporary 
of  .£achylQa. — [8,  A  Syracosan,  who  was  placed 
by  the  SyraeosaDS  over  a  fleet  of  twelve  Bh'.paia 

B.  O.  418,  to  visit  their  allies  and  harass  the 
Athenians.  He  was  one  <^  the  commanders,  io 
the  same  y«ar,  u  the  deodre  battle  fini^t  in 
the  harbor  of  Syracuse.] 

[Aqaisa  ('Aydffit  ■  'AyaBalo^ :  now  Apd<\  a 
city  of  Gallin  NarbcKienBis  on  the  Arauri^.] 

AaATHSic£RDB  i^AyoB^fupo^  the  author  of 
"  A  Sketch  of  GeograpbT  in  Epitome"  (r^r  yeu 
ypa^af  imorvmhttf  iv  nrtro/ip),  probably  livU 
about  tha  ^wg'wp'ffg  of  the  tiunt  eentniy  after 
Christ.  Tbe  work  eooditB  ddefly  oi  detracts 
from  Ptolemy  and  other  earty  writore.  It  is 
printed  in  Hudaoa'a  Chogr,  Script,  Or.  ifinoret, 
[and  by  Hodfiman  with  Arrian't  Feriplut,  Ac- 
Lips.,  1S48.] 

AoAralAa  {'AyaOiat),  a  Bycaotine  writer,  born 
about  A.D.  &S6  at  Myiina  in  .folia,  practiced 
aa  an  advocate  at  Ccm^antioople,  wh«ice  he  ob- 
tained the  name  SeAoUtttietu  (which  word  signi- 
fied an  advocate  in  bis  time),  and  £ed  about 
A.D.  fifiS.  He  wroto  many  poems,  of  which 
Beveral  have  ootne  down  to  us ;  but  hie  prin- 
cipal work  was  his  History  in  five  books,  which 
is  also  extant,  and  is  of  eonnderable  value.  It 
ODDtatDS  the  history  from  AJ>.  668  to  668,  a 
period  remarkaUe  for  important  events,  soth 
as  the  oonqoest  Italy  by  Karses  and  the  ex- 
ploits of  Belisaiiua  over  the  Hons  and  other 
barbariaiM.  The  best  edUkm  is  Niebohr, 
Bonn,  18S8. 

[AoATHlHos  {'Ayadtvot),  an  eminent  Ore^ 
physician,  bom  at  Sparta,  and  flooriahed  in  the 
first  oentury  after  ufariet :  ha  was  ■  pupil  ot 
AtbennuB  d  Atb^a  in  Cilicaa,  tha  fbunder  <d 
the  Ptuumatie  seet;  he  did  not  fidlow  strictly 
the  tenets  of  his  master,  bat  united  with  them 
those  of  others,  aad  tbos  beoune  himself  found- 
er of  a  new  medical  sect  called  Seetiei  or  Epi- 
sy>uA«d«h— 2.  Of  Klia,  son  of  Thrasybulus,  ae- 
oording  to  Boadh,  an  lami^  whosa  Ufacr  was  a 
aeer  among  tba  Mantineaos  in  the  time  of  Ara- 
tns :  he  was  a  celebrated  athlete,  and  gained  tbe 
prize  at  the  Olympie  g&mes. — 8.  A  Oorinthian 
□aval  oommamier,  wbo  had  charge  of  a  fleet  in 
tbe  Corinthian  Gnlf.] 

AsATH6uLtA  ('A}«6i^xAeM),  miatreaa  of  Ft<de- 
my  IV.  Philx^Mtor,  king  of  Egypt^  and  uster  <rf 
bis  miidater  Agatttoolea;  %e  and  ber  brother 
were  put  to  death  on  the  death  of  Ptolemy  (K 

C.  206). 

AbathSouh  {'AyaOoK^s),  1.  A  Sicilian  raised 
himaelf  from  the  stotion  of  a  potter  to  that  of 
i^yrant  of  S|racuBe  and  king  of  Sicaly.  Bom  at 
TbemuB,  a  town  of  Sitnly  anbject  to  OarUiage, 
he  is  said  to  have  be«i  enMsed  when  an  infant, 
by  his  father,  Osrdnua  of  Rhegium,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  Buoceanim  of  tronueBome  dreams, 
portending  that  he  would  be  a  source  of  moch 
evil  to  Sieily.  His  mother,  however,  secretly 
I»«served  his  life,  and  at  seven  years  old  he 
waa  reatored  to  hia  father,  who  nad  long  re- 
pented of  hia  conduct  to  the  child.  By  him  ha 
was  taken  to  Syraonse^  and  brought  op  as  a  pt  t- 
t«r.  His  stret^tii  and  partoDsl  beanty  reoom- 
maided  him  to  Damaa,  a  noble  Syracusan,  wbo 
drew  him  from  obscurity,  and  on  whose  death  he 
married  hia  rich  widow,  aad  so  became  od« 
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at  Um  wealUiiest  cittxeoa  io  Bjmame,  Hia 
anbitioua  scfarmes  then  derelopw  themwlvea, 
mad  be  wm  driTeo  into  eiila.  After  htovI 
cluu^[es  of  tertxmt,  h»  etHlMbeA  ma  array  vhudi 
OTeimved  both  the  Synoiuans  nd  Oarthaginiani, 
ud  wu  restored  uader  ad  oath  that  h«  vould 
not  interfera  irith  the  dnnoonoy,  whtt^  oftth  he 
Kept  by  murdering  four  thonaand  and  baBiahing 
six  dmnuid  citueni.  He  vaa  immedutely 
deelwad  BorerdgD  of  Synonaev  imder  the  title 
of  Aaloerator,  B,0. 9lt.  In  the  eonne  of  a  ferr 
jean  the  whole  of  Skily  which  vas  under  the 
dominion  of  Cartha);e,  aubmittod  to  him.  Id 
&0.  SIO  he  -was  defeated  at  Himen  by  the 
Cafttiaginiaiw,  imder  Hamilcar,  who  straightway 
hud  ei^e  to  Syraeiue;  where opoo  he  formed 
the  bold  design  of  aveitiDgthemm'wbieh  threat- 
ened him,  by  carrying  the  war  into  AfKoa.  Hig 
■oeoeMea  were  mmt  brilliant  and  raind.  He 
eonitaiilly  d^eated  the  trocme  of  CarUtage,  bat 
wsa  at  length  eonimoaed  mm  Africa  by  the 
aEbira  of  Sicily,  where  many  dties  had  revolted 
from  him,  B.O.  807.  These  he  reduced,  after 
making  a  treaty  with  the  Carthaginiwiw.  He 
had  [mvioualy  aaemned  the  title  of  King  of 
Siwly.  He  afterward  plundered  the  Lipari 
Islea^  Bod  also  carried  bis  arms  into  Italy,  in 
order  to  attack  the  BrottiL  But  his  last  da^-s 
were  embittered  by  &mily  misfortnDea.  His 
grandaon  Arehagathus  murdered  his  son  Aga- 
tfaoeles,  for  the  sake  of  soaceeding  to  the  crown, 
and  the  old  ki^  feared  that  the  rest  of  hia  fiunily 
would  share  his  hU.  He  aeeordinglr  sent  his 
wife  Texena  and  her  two  duldren  to  Egypt,  her 
vatare  eoontry;  and  his  own  death  wllowed 
almost  immediately,  B.O.  289,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-ei^ht  yean,  and  in  the  Beyenty-aeoond 
j-ear  of  his  age.  *  Otiwr  authors  relate  an  incre- 
dible story  of  his  beii^  poisoned  by  Mteno,  ao 
usooiate  ct  ArehaeathD^  He  poison,  we  are 
told,  was  ooDcealed  io  the  qnill  wiQi  whidi  be 
cleaned  his  teeth,  and  reduced  hira  to  so  fright- 
ful A  condiUon,  that  he  was  placed  on  the  fiineral 
pile  and  bnmed  while  yet  living,  being  unable 
to  give  any  signs  that  he  was  not  dead. — S.  Of 
Fella,  fither  of  Lynmochns.— 3,  Son  of  Lysima- 
dios,  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  bv  Dro- 
micbstis,  king  of  the  Getse,  about  B.C.  292,  but 
WBfl  Bi>nt  back  to  his  lather  with  presents.  In 
S87  be  defeated  Demetrins  Poliorcetes.  At  the 
hifltigatioa  of  his  step-mother,  Arstnog,  Lysima- 
chus  cast  him  into  prison,  where  he  was  mur- 
dered (284)  by  Ptolemfflus  Ceraonm — 4.  Brother 
of  AoATHocLSA. — 6.  A  Qreek  hiBtorian,  of  uucer- 
tain  dat«,  wrote  the  history  of  Oyacua,  which 
was  eztensiTely  read  in  antiquity,  and  ia  referred 
to  by  Oieero  {Z)«  Div.  L,  24). 

AoATBODSMOK  kyaSo8tuuuv  or  'KyaSbg  i>e^). 
1.  The  "  Qood  Deity,*  in  honor  of  whom  the 
Greeks  drank  a  cup  of  nnmixed  wine  at  the  'ind 
of  every  repast— ^2.  A  name  applied  by  the 
Greeks  to  tne  E^pttan  Kneph,  aod  also  to  a 
■pedesof  snake  asbissymboL — 8.  A  oome  givsD 
m  the  Greek  residents  to  the  Oaoojno  arm  of. 
the  Nile.] — 4.  Of  Alexaadreo,  the  desigDer  of; 
some  maps  to  accompany  Ptolemy's  Geography. 
Oopiee  of  these  maps  are  fbona  appended  to , 
Mveral  M3S.  of  Ptolemy. 

AqXtbo:!  {'AydBuK),  an  Athenian  tragic  poet, 
bora  about  B.C.  44T,  of  a  rich  and  respectable 
bmily,  WOB  a  frieod  of  Euripides  and  Plato. 


£,e  earned  his  first  victory  ia  416 :  in  honor  uf 
wbioi  Plato  rq>reseots  the  Symposium  to  have 
been  givei^  vnidi  be  baa  made  the  oeoasioa  of 
hii  ^alogoe  ao  eaUed.  Id  40?  he  vinted  the 
court  of  Archelans,  king  of  lfa<«donia,  where 
his  friend  JBoripides  was  also  a  guest  at  tlte 
tame  time.  He  died  about  400,  at  the  age  of 
for^-aevea  The  poetic  merits  of  Agathon 
were  ccmsiderable,  but  hu  compositions  were 
more  remarkable  for  elefpuioe  and  flowery  om** 
meots  than  fane,  yngar,  or  anblimity.  In  tha 
Th«tmophoriaxuta  of  Aristophanes  he  is  ridi> 
enled  wc  his  ^eminaoy,  beii^  brought  on  the 
stage  in  female  dress.  [Hie  fragments  of  Agar 
thoD  have  been  published  by  Wagner  in  Uidotfs 
FragmaUa  Tragiconm  Ortte,  p.  62-61. — 8.  A 
■on  of  Priam. — S.  Son  of  Tyrimmas,  oommandar 
of  the  Odrynao  eaviUiy  imder  Alexander  Um 
Great] 

AOATBTniA,  AOATSTEKUU  ('Aytf^^Q,  -ov: 
'Ajtiftipvabif :  DOW  AgtUha),  a  town  on  the 
Doriihem  coast  of  Sidly,  between  T^ndaris  and 
Calaeta. 

[AoATcrramn  (*Ayi«0iwt>or),  suo  of  .<Eolua,  mid 
founder  of  the  city  Agathynia,  g.  v.] 

AaATwna  ('AydA^tnuJ,  a  people  in  Enmpean 
Sarmatio,  on  the  River  Mana  (now  Jfaroicn)  ia 
Tnmylvania.  From  their  practice  of  pun^w 
or  tattooing  their  flkin,  they  are  called  by  VirgO 
(-(jEii,  iv,  li(i)pieH  Agatkyrn. 

AoJlTE  VKyavq),  dai^bter  of  Cadmus,  wife  of 
EehioQ,andm0tba-of  PeDtbeue.  WhenPeotheas 
attempted  to  prevent  the  women  from  celelwafe* 
ing  the  I>i<»iy8iae  fMivals  on  Moont  Cithvroi^ 
he  was  torn  to  pieces  there  In'  hia  own  mother 
Agave,  who  in  ner  phrensy  believed  him  to  ba 
a  wild  hoist  Vid.  PzHTnDB.-^Oiie  <^  the  Ke- 
reids,  (me  of  the  Danaids,  and  one  of  the  Amai- 
sons  were  also  ealled  Agavia. 

AGBATXkA.      Vld.  ECBATASA. 

AQDI8TT8  (^KydtoT^),  an  androeynous  deity, 
the  oftpriog  of  Japtter  (Zens)  and  Earth,  OOQ 
oeeted  with  the  Phrygian  wonhip  of  Attea  or 
Atya 

AqSladas  i^KytXiliai),  an  eminent  statuaiy 
of  Ai^oB,  the  instructor  of  the  three  great  mas- 
ters, Phidias,  Myron,  and  Polycletua.  Many 
modem  writers  suppose  that  were  were  two 
artists  of  this  name;  one  an  Araive,  the  in< 
structor  of  Phidias,  bom  about  B.C.  540,  the 
other  a  native  of  Stcyon,  who  flourished  about 
B.C.  482. 

AgxlIttb  ('AyfA^of).  1.  Son  of  Hercules  and 
Omphale,  and  founder  of  the  house  of  Crcesus. — 
2.  of  Damastor  and  one  of  the  suitors  of 
Penelope,  slain  by  Ulyssea — 8.  A  slave  of  Priam, 
who  exposed  Uie  lonnt  Paris  on  MoDnt  Ida,  in 
conseqnmoe  of  a  dream  of  hia  moUier^ — [4.  Son 
of  the  Heradid  Temeous. — fi.  A  Trojao,  son  of 
Phrodmon,  slain  by  Diomedea.] 

AoENoIccif  or  AqsdIcdic  (now  Smt),  the  chief 
town  of  the  Senoaea  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis. 

AgSmob  ^A-mvup).  I.  Son  of  Neptune  (F» 
seidon)  oad  lil^a,  king  of  Phoenida,  twin-bro- 
ther of  Belus,  and  iauer  of  Cadmus,  Phamij^ 
Cilix,  Thasus,  Phineus,  and,  according  to  some,  of 
Europa  also.  Virgil  (-^fK,  i.,  SS8)  cqIIb  Carthage 
the  city  of  Agenor,  since  Dido  was  descended 
from  Agenor. — 2.  Son  of  lasua,  and  father  of 
Argua  Panoptea,  km^  of  Arj^ — 8.  Son  and 
successor  of  Triopaa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ai^» 
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Son  of  Flfluron  and  Xaothtppe,  and  fprud- 
«0D  of  ^tolua. — 8.  Son  of  PfaegeoB,  lung  of 
t^pbis,  m  Arcadia.  He  and  bis  brotlier  Fton- 
OUB  slew  AIcmseoD,  when  be  iraobed  to  give  the 
««lebrated  necklace  aod  peplot  of  Harmonia  to 
Lis  secoDd  -wife  Gallirrhod.  VuL  Phkoku*.  The 
two  brothen  vere  aiWward  killed  fay  Ampho* 
(enu  ud  AcanuD,  the  socu  of  Alomteon  tnd 
CallirrboS. — 6.  Sod  of  the  Trojao  Aateoor  and 
^eimo,  <m6  of  the  bravest  amoiiK  the  Trojans, 
engaged  in  single  combat  with  Adulles,  but  was 
rescued  by  Apollo. 

AaflKoaioEa  ('AytpiopidtK),  a  patn»ym)e  de- 
toting  a  deseooaant  of  ao  Ageoor,  sun  as  Oad- 
nos,  niineus,  and  Peraena. 

AoESANDSK,  a  sculptor  of  Bbodes,  vbo,  in 
MDjuDotion  with  Poljrdorus  and  Atbeoodorus, 
wulptured  Ihe  group  of  Laoooon,  one  of  the  most 
perfcot  specimens  of  art.  This  celebrated  group 
was  discovered  ia  the  year  1506,  Dear  the  baths 
«f  Titu^  oo  the  Eaqniline  Hill:it  ia  dot  preserv- 
ed in  the  mnsenm  of  the  Vatieaii.  Tlie  artists 
probably  lived  in  die  reign  of  Titiu,  and  sculp- 
tured the  group  expressly  for  that  emperor. 

Aa£»lLil08  ('A/ijiTtAaof),  kings  of  Sparta.  1. 
Son  of  Doryssos,  reigned  forty-four  years,  and 
died  about  B.O.  886.  He  was  «<mtemporary 
with  tfae  leflslatiw  of  Lyeni^gna. — 2.  Son  of 
ArdiidAoiiall,  sooceeded  Ms  ulf-brotlier  Agis 
11,  B.C.  896,  ezclndiog^  on  ttie  ground  of  spu- 
rious birth,  and  the  interest  m  Lysander,  nis 
nephew  LsaTYOHiDsa.  From  896  to  394  he 
carried  on  the  war  in  Asia  Minor  with  great 
aoocesst  and  waa  preparing  to  adv&ooe  into  the 
heart  of  the  Peruan  empire,  when  he  was 
summcned  home  to  defend  his  country  against 
Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Aigos,  which  had  been 
itducf  d  by  Artaxerxes  to  take  up  arms  against 
Sparta.  Though  full  of  disappointment,  he 
pvsmptly  obeyed ;  and  in  tiie  course  of  the 
same  year  (394),  be  met  and  defeated  at  Coro- 
Dga,  is  BoBotia,  the  allied  forces.  During  the 
next  fbnr  years  he  reguned  for  bis  couutiy 
modi  of  its  former  supremacy,  till  at  letuth  the 
btal  battle  of  Leuctra,  871,  overthrew  lorever 
the  power  of  Sp&rta,  and  gave  the  supremacy 
for  a  time  to  Thebes.  For  the  next  few  years 
Sparta  had  almost  to  struggle  for  its  existence 
amid  dangers  without  and  within,  and  it  was 
duefl^  owing  to  the  skill,  oourage,  and  presence 
of  mind  of  Agesilaus  that  she  weathered  the 
storm.  Id  861  be  crossed  with  a  body  of  Lace- 
dtemonian  mercenaries  into  Egypt  Here,  after 
displaying  much  of  his  ancient  skill,  he  died, 
while  preparing  for  lus  voyage  home,  in  the  win- 
ter of  361-860,  after  a  life  of  above  eighty  years 
and  u  r^gn  of  thirty-eight  His  bo<^  was  em- 
balmed ia  wax,  and  splendidly  buried  at  Sparta. 
In  person  Ageailaus  was  small,  mean-looking, 
and  lame,  on  which  last  ground  objection  bad 
been  made  to  his  accession,  an  oraefe,  curiously 
fulfilled,  ba  ring  warued  Sparta  of  evils  awtuting 
her  under  a  "ume  sovereignty."  In  his  re^n, 
indeed,  her  fidl  took  place,  but  not  through  him, 
tor  he  waa  one  of  the  best  citizens  and  generals 
that  Sparta  ever  had. 

^AobsuibbCtds,  admiral  of  the  Rhodian  fleet, 
which  aided  the  consul  P.  Sulpicius  in  the  war 
pgaiost  Miilip,  king  of  Uacedonta,  B.C.  SOO.] 

AaftuFF5LiB  {'AytjatmJiis),  kioga  of  Sparta.  1. 
Bnoeeeded  hts  father  Pansanias,  while  yet  a 
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miaor.  In  B.0. 804,  and  r^gnod  fourth  yoam 
As  soon  as  lus  minority  ceased,  be  took  an  autive 
part  in  the  wars  id  which  Sparta  was  tbeu  en- 
gaged with  the  other  states  of  Greece.  In  89U 
he  invaded  Argolis  with  success ;  in  386  he  took 
the  city  of  libntiiiea;  in  8S1  he  went  to  ihe 
assistanee  of  Acanthus  and  ApcJIonia  against  tb. 
Olynthiuis,  and  died  in  880  during  this  war  in 
the  peninsula  of  Fallene. — 2.  Son  of  CleombrotosL 
reigned  cme  year  B.O.  871. — 3.  Succeeded  Cloo- 
menes  in  B.C.  220,  but  was  soon  deposed  by  liia 
colleague  Lyourgus:  be  afterward  took  refuge 
with  uia  BomaDfl. 

Ao£n»  (^y^nifi),  "tlw  leader," 
of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  at  Laeedemoo,  of  ApoUo.  and 
of  Mercury  (Hermes),  who  conducts  the  souls  9f 
men  to  the  lower  world. 

Agokhus  Uaalcna,  a  writer  on  the  science  of 
the  Agrimensores,  may  perhaps  have  lived  at 
the  laUer  part  the  fourth  oentury  of  our  era. 
Hia  works  are  {winted  in  Ooeuus,  JtH  Agraria 
Avetoret. 

AOCKAHHIB  or  XaKDBAUEB  {Sovfy^mc), 

ruler  of  the  GaoearidiB  and  Prasii  in  India,  vbea 
Alexander  invaded  India,  B.O.  827. 

AoIas  {'Aflat),  a  Greek  epic  pbet,  erroneouslv 
called  Augias,  a  native  of  Trcezeo,  flourished 
about  B.C.  740,  and  was  the  aotbor  of  a  poem 
called  N^oiii  (NoffroiV  t.  a,  the  history  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  Acbiean  neroes  from  Trc^. 

Agiundc  (now  -^gen),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Xitiobriges  in  Gallia  Aquitaniea. 

AoiB  ('Aj'tfi  kings  of  Sparta.  I.  Sou  of 
Eurysthenes,  the  founder  of  the  family  of  th« 
Andob — S.  Soo  of  Archid&mus  II.,  reigned  UC. 
427-398.  He  took  an  aetive  part  in  the  Pel- 
opoooesian  war,  and  invaded  Attica  several 
times.  While  Aloibiades  was  atr  Sparta  he  was 
the  guest  of  Agis,  and  is  said  to  nave  seduced 
his  wife  Timea ;  in  ocHiaequeace  of  which  Leo- 
tvcbides,  the  S(»t  of  Agia,  was  excluded  from  the 
tnrone  as  iUwtuDate] — 8.  Sou  of  Arebidlmiu 
IIL,  reigned  BjO.  888-830,  attempted  to  ovei^ 
throw  the  Macedoman  power  in  Europe^  while 
Alexander  the  Great  was  in  Asia,  but  was  de- 
feated and  killed  in  batde  by  Antipater  in  830 
— i.  Soo  of  Eudaraidas  II,  reigned  B.C.  844-- 
240.  He  attempted  to  re-establish  the  institu- 
tions of  Lycurgus,  and  to  effect  a  thorough  re- 
form in  the  Spartan  state ;  bat  he  was  reaiated 
by  his  colleague  Leooidas  II.  and  the  weaUhy, 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  was  there  put  to 
death  by  command  of  the  eipbon,  alnK  with 
bis  mother  Age^trata,  nod  his  grandmother 
Archidamia. 

Aoia,  a  Greek  poet  of  Argoa,  a  notorions  flat- 
terer of  Alexander  the  Great 

[AoizTHBA,  the  name  applied  by  Ptolemy  to 
the  part  of  A&icn  lyiug  under  the  equator,  the 
Bouthermnost  portion  of  that  country  with  which 
the  Greeks  were  ncquaintedL] 

AqlaIa  ('Ay^ok  "  the  bright  one."  1.  One 
of  theOuBimor  Graeet. — 2.  wife  of  Charopua 
and  mottter  of  Nireus^  who  came  from  the  Island 
of  Syme  against  Troy. 

[Aquokicx.    Via.  AoakIci:] 

AqlaophShx.    Vid,  SiasNxs. 

Aola5fhoh  CAy^ao^v).  1.  Painter  of  Tba- 
BOS,  father  and  instructor  of  I'olygnotus  Mid 
Aristoplwo,  lived  about  RC.  SOO. — 2.  Painter, 
lived  abrat  B.C.  420,  probably  graud8<»i  of  No.  1 
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lAmxnoB.    Vid.  AoxAiTLoe.] 

AaLkm  ('AyXao^),  a  poor  oitiseii  of  Pso^is  id 
Anadia,  vbom  the  DelphM  undo  deeUred  hap- 
pier fliu  Qjgt*,  iaa^  (tf  I^^liat  on  uooont  at 
ia  QOOteDted  aispautMOk  Pamatiiu  plaOH  Um 
B  tbe  time  of  Crffisos. 

[AfiKiDs  ('AyviofX  ta.\hae  of  the  Argookiit  Ty- 
plifs,  the  pilot  of  tne  Ai^} 

AmooicK  {'AyvodUn),  an  Atbeoian  maiden, 
wu  the  first  of  her  aex  to  lean  midviferj. 
^ikh  a  law  at  Athene  fivhade  an^  itobuui  to 
kua  DrcBind  aa  a  man,  abe  obtained  inatroo- 
tim  from  a  jA^i^an  named  ffierophilus,  and 
aftcnraid  practioed  her  art  vitii  enaoeea  Sam- 
mooed  before  the  Areopagas  bv  tbe  envj  of  the 
otber  {vactitioaerB,  she  was  obliged  to  disdtoee 
ber  eex,  and  was  not  <»klj  aeqmtted,  bat  obtain- 
ed the  repeal  of  the  obootsioua  lav.  Thoa  tal% 
thoo^  often  repeated,  doea  not  deeerre  mneh 
emht,  as  it  rests  on  the  authority  Hygintu 
alone. 

AexdnDES  {'Ayvoiidfjf),  an  AtheoiaD  demar 
goguc^  indueed  the  AtheniaoB  to  sentence  PIio- 
ODoto  death  (S.C.  818X  but  vaa  shortly  after- 
wnd  pnt  to  death  himself  by  the  Atbeoiang. 

Afloa*c^fn78('Ayo/>uitpiTOf),  a  statowy  of  Pa- 
ra^flrarifhed  £lC.  440-428,  and  was  the  EaTorite 
po^  of  Phidias.  His  greatest  work  was  a 
■tatne  of  Venus  (Ajriirodite},  which  be  changed 
bto  a  statue  of  Nemesis,  and  sold  it  to  the 
people  of  Rhamnns,  because  he  was  indignant 
tW  the  Athenians  had  given  the  preferenoe  to  a 
■tatae  by  Aleameoes,  who  was  another  distin- 
gnisbed  pnptl  of  Phidias. 

AoouA  and  Agob-sds  {'XyopOta  and  'A70- 
paiof),  epithets  of  several  divioities  who  were 
eoDudered  as  tlie  protectors  of  the  assemblies  of 
the  people  in  the  agora,  socb  aa  Jupiter  (Zeus), 
iiinerva  (Athena)^  Diana  (Attemu),  and  Hw- 
capr  (Hermes). 

[Aqka  i'Arypa)  or  Agra  CAjpat),  an  Attio  de- 
mos aonth  of  AUiou  m  the  Ihsnu :  it  oontained 
atem[^  of  Diana  (Artemis)  Agrotera,  and  a 
temple  of  Ceres  (Demeter).] 

AeLsi  ('Aypaioi),  a  people  of  jEtolia,  on  tbe 
Aebelooa. 

Agkaolk  ('A-ypav^  and  'Aj-pvXii :  'AypvXevc), 
■B  Attie  deiDUS  of  tbe  tribe  Erccbtheis,  named 
after  Asbadlos,  No.  2. 

AcKAiJLoa  f  AypouXof,  also  'AyAoepof).  I. 
DiLiigbter  of  A^us,  first  king  of  Ath^  and 
wife  of  Cecrops. — 2.  Daoghter  of  Ceerops  and 
AgranbM,  is  ao  important  personage  in  tbe  le- 
gends of  AtUca,  and  there  were  three  dififerent 
tforin  about  ber.  1.  According  to  aome  writ- 
er Uberva  (Athena)  gave  EncbtliMiina  in  a 
d>est  to  Agrauloe  and  her  sister  Herse,  with  the 
eooauod  not  to  open  it;  but,  unable  to  oontrol 
Ibdr  coriout^,  they  opened  it,  and  thereupon 
were  seised  with  madness  at  tbe  sight  of  Enoh- 
fimdui^  and  threw  themselves  down  trora  the 
Aen)pdi&  2.  Aeoording  to  Ovid  (iTef.,  n.. 'no^ 
^tnloa  and  her  nater  anrvivea  opening  tiie 
■hesti  hot  Agranloa  was  snbseqaently  pnnished 
bj  being  dianged  into  a  stone  by  Mercnry  (Her- 
■ii«<)r  because  die  attempted  to  prevent  tbe  god 
bom  eoteriog  the  boose  of  Herse,  when  be  bad 
Ulen  m  tove  with  Hie  latter.  8.  The  third  le- 
t«d  relates  tliat  Athens  was  once  mvolved  in 
war,  and  that  Agratdoa  threw 
down  from  dw  AeropoUa  beeausr  an 
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oracle  had  declared  that  tbe  Athenians  wool* 
conquer  if  some  one  would  sacrifice  l^mself  for 
his  country.  The  AlheniaDS,  in  gratitude,  bi-iU 
her  a  temple  on  the  Acropolis,  in  which  it  be- 
osme  customary  for  the  voung  Athenians,  on  re- 
ceiving their  first  suit  of  armor,  to  take  an  oath 
that  they  would  always  defend  their  country  to 
the  last  One  of  the  Attic  demi  (Agraule)  de- 
rived its  name  from  tliis  heroine^  and  a  feativnl 
and  mysteries  {Atfraulia)  were  celebrated  at 
Athens  in  honor  of  her. 

Aoaxiffl  {'Aypevi),  a  hunter,  a  surname  of  Pan 
and  Aristteus. 

Aoai  DecumAtes,  titfae  lands,  the  name  given 
by  the  Romans  to  a  part  of  Germany,  east  of  the 
Rhine  and  north  of  Uie  Danube,  which  they  took 
possession  of  when  the  Germans  retired  easfr 
ward,  and  which  they  gave  to  Gauls  and  subse- 
quently to  tbeir  own  veterans  on  the  payment  of 
a  tenth  of  tbe  prodace  {decUma).  Toward  the 
end  of  the  first  or  beginning  of  the  second  cen- 
tury after  Christ,  these  lancU  were  incorporated 
in  the  Roman  empire. 

[AqiuAhz8  ('Aypidviif,  now  Ergene),  a  river  of 
Thrace,  joining  the  Hebnis.] 

[AgriIitis  ('Aypifivef),  a  Thradan  race  dwell- 
ing around  Mount  Hnmua,  in  the  vuHoit;  of  tha 
River  Agrianee,  a  rude  and  warlike  people,  and 
ezoellent  archers.] 

AoBiciiLA,  Od.  JOiins,  bom  June  18th,  AD. 
87,  at  Forum  Julii  {Frejiu  in  Provence),  was  the 
eon  of  Julius  Grsecinus,  who  was  executed  by 
Caligula,  and  of  Julia  Procilla.  He  received  a 
careful  edueaUon ;  be  first  served  in  Britain, 
AD.  60,  under  Snetoniua  Paulinus ;  was  qofestor 
in  Asia  in  63 ;  was  governor  of  Aquitania  from 
74  to  76 ;  and  was  consul  in  77,  when  he  be- 
trothed his  daughter  to  the  historian  Tacitus,  and 
in  the  following  year  gave  her  to  him  in  mAr- 
ria^e.  Id  78  he  received  the  government  of 
Bntain,^  which  he  held  tor  seven  years,  during 
irtiicb  time  he  aubdued  the  whole  tn  the  country 
with  the  exception  of  the  highlands  of  Oaledo- 
nia,  aud  by  his  wise  admioiatration  introdueed 
among  the  inhabitants  the  language  and  civiliza- 
tion of  Rome.  He  was  recalled  in  85  through 
the  jealousy  of  DomitJan,  and  on  his  return  lived 
in  retirement  till  his  death  in  93,  which,  aooord- 
iog  to  some,  was  oeoasioned  by  poison,  adndnis- 
tered  by  order  of  Domitian.  His  character  is 
drawn  m  the  brightest  colors  by  his  son-iD-law 
Tacitus,  whose  Life  of  Agricoia  has  come  dow-. 
to  us. 

AaaSataTUK  CAKpuyas  ■■  'AKpayatrrivos,  Agrl- 
genQnus :  now  Girffsnti),  a  town  on  the  southern 
ooaat  of  Sicily,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
the  sea,  between  the  rivers  Acragas  (now  F^umt 
di  8.  Biagio)  and  Hypsas  (now  Fivnu  Drago), 
It  was  c^ebrated  for  its  wealth  and  populous- 
ness,  and,  till  its  destruction  by  the  CartnE^ni- 
ans  (B.C.  405),  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  cit- 
ies of  the  ancient  worid.  It  was  the Inrth-plaoa 
of  Empcdocles.  It  was  founded  by  a  Done  ool- 
ony  from  Qela  about  RC.  679,  was  under  the 
government  of  the  cruel  tyrant  Phaliris  (about 
660),  and  subsequently  under  tfaat»of  Theron 
^38-472),  whose  praises  are  celebrated  by  Pin- 
dar. After  its  destruction  tlw  Oarthagintans, 
it  waa  rebuilt  by  Timoleon,  ntt  it  never  regained 
its  ibrmer  greatness.  After  nndeigoing  many 
vieissitEdes,  it  at  leneth  «ame  into  the  powai 
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qf  the  Roniana  (210),  in  wboee  hands  it  reniam- 
ed.  There  are  still  g^antio  remuns  of  tbo  an- 
eiait  city,  especially  of  the  Ofymp^nm,  or  tenx- 
pU  of  the  Q)ijmjHHO  Japter  (^as). 

Aoviyhm  (^Aypevutv},  a  tovn  in  .£to^  per- 
hapfl  near  the  sources  of  the  ThermiBsus. 

AoBippA,  fint  a  prtenomea,  and  afterward  a 
Bognomen  amons  the  Bomane,  sigiufies  a  child 
|vesented  at  its  birth  \nth  its  feet  foremost 

Agbippa,  HebOses.  I  Called  "Agrippa  tlw 
Great,"  bod  of  Aristobnloa  and  Berenice,  and 
gnndsoa  of  Herod  the  Great  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Roma  ^th  the  fbtore  Emperor  Clau- 
dius, and  DrusuB,  the  son  of  Ilberias.  HaTing 
given  o^Dce  to  Hberius,  he  was  tlirowii  into 
prisMi ;  but  Caligula,  on  hia  accessioQ  (AJ)  .SI), 
set  him  at  liberty,  and  gave  him  the  tetrar- 
tdiies  of  Atnlcne,  Bataiuea,  Trachonitis,  and 
AuraiutiB.   On  the  death  of  Caligula  ^41),  Agrip- 

Si,  Trbo  was  at  the  tame  in  Borne,  asetsted  Claii- 
us  in  gaining  poaaeasion  of  the  empire.  As  a 
reward  for  his  services,  Judaea  and  Samaria 
irere  annexed  to  his  dominions.  His  govern- 
ment was  mild  and  goitle,  and  he  was  exceed- 
ttgl^  popular  among  uie  Jews.  It  was  probably 
to  morease  bis  popularity  with  the  Jews  that 
he  caused  the  Apostle  James  to  be  beheaded, 
and  Peter  to  be  cast  into  prison  (44),  The 
maimer  of  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Csesa- 
rea  in  the  same  year,  is  rcUted  in  Acts,  xil  By 
bis  wife  Cvproe  be  bad  a  son,  Agrippa,  and  three 
daughters,  Berenice,  Hariamne,  and  DruBiUa. — 
i.  Son  of  Agrippa  L,  was  educated  at  the  oourt 
of  Cladlus,  and  at  the  time  of  Us  father's  death 
was  seven  teen  years  old.  Claudius  kept  htm 
at  Roma,  and  aent  Cnspius  Fadus  as  procurator 
of  the  kingdom,  which  thus  again  becuae  a  BrO- 
man  provmee.  On  the  deam  of  Herodes,  king 
of  Cbalchis  (48),  bi^  little  principality  was  ^ven 
to  Agrippa,  who  subsequently  received  an  ac- 
oenioa  of  territox;.  Before  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  with  the  Komans,  Agrippa  attempted 
ta  vain  to  dissonde  the  Jews  irom  rebelling. 
He  sided  with  the  Bomans  in  the  war ;  and  af- 
ter the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  he  went  with  his 
sister  Berenice  to  Bome,  and  died  in  the  sev- 
enth-third year  of  his  age,  A.D.  100.  It  was 
beiore  this  Agrippa  that  the  Apostle  Paul  made 
his  defeoct^  AJO.  60  (AeU,  xzv.,  xjlvl). 

AaaipPA,  M.  YipsInius,  bom  in  B.O.  68,  of 
an  obscure  family,  studied  with  young  Octavius 
(afterward  the  Elmperor  Augustus)  at  Apollonia 
in  Elyria;  and  upon  the  murder  of  Cmsar  in 
41,  was  one  of  the  Mends  of  Octavius,  who  ad- 
vised him  to  proceed  immediately  to  Bom&  In 
the  civil  wars  which  followed,  and  which  ter- 
minated ID  giving  Augustus  the  eorereigDity  of 
the  Roman  world^  Agnppa  took  an  active  iwrt ; 
and  lu8  military  aUlittea,  combined  with  hia 
promptitude  and  enoigjr,  contributed  greatly  to 
that  result  In  41.  Agnppa,  who  was  then  prs- 
tor,  o(«imianded  part  of  the  forces  of  Augustus 
in  the  Perusiniaii  war.  In  88  he  obtained  great 
ancoesses  in  Gaul  and  Oermanr ;  in  ST  he  was 
oonsul;  an^  in  86  be  de£»ted  Sex.  Pompey  by 
■ea.  In  33  he  was  sadile,  and  in  this  office  ex- 
pended immeose  sums  of  moaej  upon  great 
pablio  works.  He  restored  old  aqueducts,  con- 
structed a  new  one,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  the  JuUao,  in  honor  ttf  AygiutaB,  and  also 
meted  several  public  bsHdings,  Li  81  he  com- 
34 


manded  the  fleet  of  Augustus,  at  it  ,  battle  ot 
Actium;  was  oihisuI  a  second  time  in  26,  am 
a  tiiird  tune  in  27,  when  he  built  the  Pantheoa 
In  21  he  married  Julia,  daughter  of  Auguatun. 
He  had  been  married  twice  before,  first  to  Pom- 
ponia,  daughter  of  T.  Pompomus  Atticus,  and 
next  to  Miircella,  niece  of  Augustus.  He  con- 
tinued to  be  employed  in  various  military  oom- 
mands  in  Oaul,  Spam,  Syria,  and  Fannouin,  till 
his  death  in  B.0. 12.  Bv  his  first  wife  Pomjio- 
tua,  Agrippa  had  YipeaDUi,  married  to  Tibenos 
the  sneoeBaor  of  Augustus;  and  by  his  fluni 
wife,  Julia,  he  hod  two  daughters,  Julia,  married 
to  L.  .^milins  Paulua,  and  Agrippina,  ntarried 
to  Oermanicus,  and  three  aona,  Caius  Ccesar, 
Luciua  Osesar  (vid  C,«sab),  and  Agrippa  Fos- 
tumus,  who  was  baniahed  by  Augustus  to  the 
leland  of  Planasia,  uid  was  pat  to  death  by  Ti- 
berius at  his  aocesricMi,  AJ).  14. 

AoaiFPlxA.  1.  Daughter  of  M.  Tipsamos 
Agri|)pa  and  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus, 
manied  Oermanicue,  by  whom  she  had  nine 
children,  among  whom  was  the  Emperor  Calig- 
ula, and  Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Nero.  She 
was  distinguisried  for  her  virtues  and  heroiain, 
and  shared  all  the  danecrs  of  her  husband's 
campaigos.  On  his  death  io  A.D.  17,  she  re- 
turned to  Italy;  but  the  favor  with  which  she 
was  received  by  the  people,  increased  the  hatred 
and  jealoasT  which  Tiberius  and  his  mother 
Livia  had  long  entertained  toward  her.  For 
some  years  rnt>erius  disguised  his  hatred,  but  at 
length,  under  the  pretext  that  she  was  formiDg 
ambitionB  jdans,  he  banished  her  to  the  IsbuDd 
of  Fandataria  (A.D.  30),  where  she  (Sed  three 
years  afterward,  (A,D.  S3),  probably  by  volun- 
tary starvation. — 2.  Daughter  of  Germanious  and 
Agrippina  [No.  1.],  and  mother  of  the  Emp«ror 
Nero,  was  bom  at  Oppidum  Ubiorum,  nftenpan) 
called  in  honor  of  her  Oolouia  Agrippina,  ixnr 
Cologne.  She  was  bwatifbl  and  intelugait,  but 
licentious,  cruel,  and  amlntious.  She  was  first 
married  to  Ca  Domitius  Ahenoborbus  (A.D.  28). 
by  whom  she  had  a  sou,  afterward  the  Emperor 
Nero ;  next  to  Crispua  Passienus ;  and  thirdly 
to  the  Emperor  Clodius  (49^  although  she  was 
his  mece.  In  SO,  she  prevailed  upon  Claudius 
to  adopt  her  son,  to  the  prtyudice  of  his  own 
son  Bntanoicus;  and  in  order  to  secure  the 
succession  for  her  sou,  she  poiscmed  the  em- 
peror in  C4  Upon  the  aecesuou  of  her  bod 
Nero,  who  was  then  only  seventeen  yeara  of 
age,  she  governed  the  Roman  empire  fur  a  few 
years  in  his  name.  The  young  emperor  soon 
Decame  tir(;d  of  the  ascendency  of  his  moUicr, 
and  after  making  several  attempts  to  shake  off 
her  authorJiy,  1m  eaused  her  to  be  asaoasiiiatGd 
in  69. 

AoUPliKXIfBES.     Vtd.  GOLOXU  AoaiPPINA. 

AobJEds  ('A^ptof^  eon  of  Porthaon  aod  Euryte, 
and  brother  of  (Eneus,  hu^  of  Calydon  in  Mta 
lia :  his  six  sons  deprived  (Eueus  of  his  king 
dom,  and  gave  it  to  tiieir  father ;  but  Agnus  au*. 
his  sone  were  afterward  elaia  by  Diomedea, 
graodsoQ  of  Qkieus. 

AoBtxcfos  or  AoBCETius,  a  Boman  g'.'amma. 
rian,  probably  lived  in  the  fifth  centu'y  after 
Christ  and  wrote  an  extant  work,  I>e  Orlho- 
grapkia  et  ProprUtu-'e  el  Differentia  Settiionit 
which  is  printed  in  Putscbius,  Orammattea  Jtm 
Una  Auc^m  Antijui,  p.  S366-227fi. 
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lAsBOLu  {'/Lyp6?Jtt),  of  Sioily,  ad  architect, 
unah  with  Hjiperbiin,  lunvuDded  tbe  citadel  of 
Atbena  vith  valla,  except  that  port  which  was 
afterward  built  by  Cimon.] 

AsKOM  {"AYpav).  L  Sod  of  Niniii,  the  first 
of  the  Lyiiiao  dynasty  of  tbe  Heracllda. — 2. 
Boa  of  rieuratui,  king  of  lUyria,  died  B.C.  S81, 
•ud  waa  aoooeeded  by  his  wife  Teuta.  though 
b4  left  a  aoi^  PimM  or  ^nauii,  by  hit  fint 
wife,  Trite  uta,  whom  he  had  divoroed. 

AwfiriBA  ('AxpArffw),  Um  huntresi,  a  sor- 
name  of  Diana  (Artemis).  Vid.  Aoka.  Hiere 
waa  a  festival  celebrated  to  her  boocNr  at  Athens 
under  this  name:    Vid.  JHcL  of  Antij. 

AoaTLE.    Vid.  Aojucul 

[AsoBtDB  T,,  a  bitbful  bwod  ot  Oioero,  who 
adhered  to  htm  in  bia  banishuoit,  and  was  the 
■barer  of  all  bis  labors  and  Bufferings  during 
thi^  period] 

AoTms  {'Ayvint),  a  surname  of  Apollo,  as 
tbe  protector  of  the  streets  and  publio  places. 

Aqtlu  (^AyvTiXaX  tbe  ancient  Greek  name 
of  Uie  Etruscan  town  of  Cmm.k. 

Avnivx  CAyvfKov  -.  'Ayvptvalnf,  Aj^rineo- 
■B :  DOW  8.  ^Upo  dArgin),  a  town  in  Sicily  on 
the  Oyamoaomi,  northwest  of  Centuripn  and 
northeast  of  Enoa,  tbe  btrth-ploce  of  the  histo- 
rian Diodorus. 

AoTUHics  {^kyv^Ptoq\  an  Athenian,  after  be- 
ing in  prison  many  years  for  embezxlcmeat  of 
publio  money,  obtuoed,  about  B.O.  SB9.  the  rea- 
toratioQ  of  ttie  Theorieon,  and  abo  trijdfld  tlie 
for  attiwiding  Qw  assembly;  beoce  be  became 
so  popular,  that  he  was  appointed  general  io  8B9. 

Ah! LA,  SsBviiios,  the  name  of  se'eral  dis- 
tinguished Bomana,  who  held  rariout  high  of- 
fices in  the  state  &om  h.0.  478  to  842.  Of 
these  the  best  known  is  C.  SerrDios  Abala, 
magitter  equitnm  in  489  to  the  dioUtor  L.  Cio- 
cannatM,  when  he  slew  Sp.  Uxlius  in  the 
ibmm,  because  he  refused  to  appear  before  tbe 
dictator.  Ahala  was  afterward  brought  to  trial, 
and  oDlyeaeaped  ocHidemnatioo  by  a  voluntary 
•vie.    Vid.  Saviui, 

Ahuna  [now  Sargiano  i\  a  town  in  Etmria, 
northeast  of  Vdsinu. 

AatsoBAmBcs^  Donfrftm,  the  name  of  a  dis- 
tingmshcd  Roman  family.  Tbey  are  said  to 
hare  obtained  the  suiname  of  Ahenubarbus,  t. 

" Brazen- Beard"  or  "Red-Beard,"  because 
the  Dioscuri  aooounoed  to  one  of  their  ances- 
tors the  victory  of  tbe  Romans  over  the  Latins 
at  Lake  Replfos  (B.O.  496),  and,  to  ooufinn  the 
Iruth  of  what  tiiey  said,  stroked  bis  blaek  hair 
and  beard,  which  immediately  became  red.— 
1.  Cx,  plebeian  mdile  EC.  196,  pmtor  I(N1)  and 
eonsul  193,  when  he  fought  againet  tbe  BoiL 
— 2.  Cm,  son  of  No.  I,  consul  suffectus  in  162. 
— 8.  Ck,  son  of  Ko.  2,  consul  122,  conquered 
the  Allobroges  in  Oaul,  in  ISl,  at  the  confineDce 
of  the  Sulga  and  Rbodanus.  He  was  censor  in 
116  with  CtecilioB  Metellus.  The  Via  Domitia 
m  Qaul  was  madel^  him.— 4.  Cm.,  waa  of  Na 
8,  tribune  of  the  plebs  104,  brought  forward  the 
law  (Lex  Domitia),  by  which  the  election  of  the 
priests  was  traosferrra  from  the  collegia  to  tbe 
people.  Tbe  people  afterward  elected  him  Pon- 
uficus  Maxtmus  out  of  gratitude.  He  was  con- 
sul in  66,  and  censor  in  92,  irith  Ijcinius  Gnjh 
•us  the  orator.  Io  bia  censorship  be  and  his 
♦olleague  ibnt  up  the  tdboola  of  the  LaUa  Aet- 


'  ortdans ;  but  otherwise  their  censorship  wil 
j  marked  by  tbeir  violent  disputes.— 6.  L,  broth- 
er of  Na  4,  pnetor  in  Sieily,  probably  in  98,  and 
I  consul  in  94,  belonged  to  the  party  of  SuUa,  and 
;  was  murdered  at  Rome  in  82,  by  order  of  the 
I  roimger  Marius. — 6,  Cx.,  son  of  4,  married 
tTomelia,  daughter  of  L.  Ciuna,  ooosnl  in  87, 
and  joined  the  Marian  party.  He  was  pro- 
scribed bv  Sulla  in  82,  and  fled  to  Africa,  where 
ha  waa  defeated  and  killed  by  Cn.  Pompey  in 
81^7.  Xl,  son  of  Ko.  4,  married  Poroia,  tbe 
■iater  of  IL  Oato,  and  was  a  stanoh  and  a  conr* 
aireous  supporter  of  the  aristocratical  part^. 
He  was  »mle  io  61,  pnetor  in  68,  and  oonaui  m 
64.  On  the  breakbg  out  of  the  dvil  war  in  49 
be  threw  himself  into  Corfinium,  but  was  com- 
pelled by  his  own  troops  to  surrender  to  Ctesar: 
He  next  went  to  MsMilia,  and,  after  the  sur- 
render of  that  town,  repidred  to  Pompey  in 
Greece ;  he  fell  io  the  battle  of  Pbaraalia  (481 
where  he  commanded  the  left  wing,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Cicero's  assertioQ  in  tbe  second  Philippic, 
by  the  band  of  Antony, — 8.  Gn^  son  of  No.  7, 
was  taken  with  his  father  at  Corfinium  (49), 
waa  present  at  the  battU  of  Pharsalia  (48),  and 
returned  to  Italy  in  48,  when  he  was  pardoned 
by  Cnaar.  After  Caaaar's  death  io  44,  he  com 
maoded  tbe  repubUean  fleet  in  the  Ionian  Sea 
He  afterward  became  reconciled  to  Antony, 
vhom  he  accompanied  io  his  campaign  aguost 
tbe  Parthions  in  86.  He  was  consul  in  82,  and 
deserted  to  Awoatus  abor^  befbra  the  battla 
of  Actiom^-*.  L,  aoD  of  Mo.  8,  mairied  An- 
toda,  the  daaght«r  of  Antony  by  Oetavia ;  waa 
ffidtle  in  22,  and  oonsol  in  16;  and  after  his 
consulship,  commanded  the  R^ao  army  in 
Germany  and  crossed  the  Elbe.  He  died  A.  D. 
25.— 10.  Cm,  son  of  Na  9,  eoosul  AJD.  82,  mar- 
ried Agrij^na,  daughter  of  Germanlcns,  and 
waa  (otber  of  the  Emperor  ITera    Vid.  AaaiP- 

FCfA. 

Ajax  (Aloe).  1.  Sod  of  Tehmiwi,  king  of  Sal- 
amis,  by  Peribcea  or  Eriboea,  and  grandsoo  of 
jEacus.  Homer  colls  him  Ajax  the  Telamo- 
Qian,  Ajax  the  Great,  or  simply  Ajax,  whereas 
the  otber  Ajax,  son  of  Oileus,  is  always  distio- 
guished  tnaa  the  former  bv  some  epiuMt  He 
sailed  against  Troy  in  twelve  ships,  and  is  rep- 
resented in  the  luad  as  second  only  to  Achilles 
io  bravery,  and  as  the  hero  most  worthy,  in  the 
absence  of  Achilles,  to  contend  with  Hector. 
In  Uie  contest  for  the  armor  of  Achillea,  he  was 
oonquered  by  Ulysses,  and  this,  says  Homer, 
was  the  cause  of  bis  death.  {^Od.  xi,  641,  m?.) 
Homer  gives  do  further  particulars  respecting 
bis  death ;  but  later  poets  relate  that  bis  defeat 
by  TTIysses  threw  him  into  an  awful  state  of 
madness;  that  he  rushed  from  bis  tent  and 
slaughtered  the  sheep  of  tbe  Greek  armv,  fan- 
cying they  were  his  enemies ;  and  that  at  lec^tb 
he  put  an  end  to  bis  own  lif&  From  his  blood 
ther«  Knang  up  a  pmple  flower  bearing  the  let- 
ten  afon  italeaTea^wIuch  were  at  once  the 
initials  of  bis  name  and  expressive  of  a  sigh. 
Homer  does  not  mmtion  his  mistress  Tbcmsssa. 
Ajax  was  worshipped  at  Salamia,  and  was  hoa- 
ored  with  a  festival  {kldvreia).  He  was  also 
worshipped  at  Athens,  and  one  of  tbe  Attia 
tribes  (.JBinfw)  was  culed  after  him^— 2.  Bob 
of  Otleus,  kingof  tbe  Looriam,  also  called  tlu 
lesser  AJb3^  sailed  against  Xtaj  m  faiHj  sliipa 
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AIDES. 


ALHAJHA. 


He  N  describea     HnaH  of  otature,  and  wears 

R  lineo  cuirass  {%tuoBupij^  but  is  brare  and  in- 
trepid, skilled  in  tlirowiiig  the  epoar,  asd,  next 
to  Achilies,  the  moat  swift-footed  amoog  the 
Qreebs.  On  his  returo  from  Tro;  his  yessel 
vas  -vrocked  oa  the  Whirling  Bocks  {Vvpai  ttc- 
Tpat) ;  he  hhnself  got  safe  upwi  a  rock  tbrou^ 
the  acsistaaee  of  Ifeptune  (PoseidocJ ;  but  as 
he  boasted  that  ho  '«1>iild  escape  in  aefiance  of 
the  immortalB,  Neptune  (Poseidon)  split  the 
rock  with  hie  trident,  and  Ajaz  was  sicallowed 
up  hj  the  aea.  This  is  the  account  of  Homer, 
but  Ms  death  ts  related  somevhat  i^ereotlj  by 
Virgil  and  othtf  writers,  wbo  also  tell  ua  that 
the  anger  of  Minerva  (Athoia)  was  excited 
against  him,  because  on  the  sigfat  of  the  cap- 
lure  of  Troy,  be  violated  Cassandra  m  the  t«m- 
d[e  of  the  goddess,  where  she  hod  taken  Tefag& 
TIm  Opunbao  Locrian  TWshiiiped  Ajas  as  their 
natioDal  hero. 

AiDXB  ('AIAk*)-  HAnKS. 

AinoMSCS  ('Aidw^).  1.  A  leDgtheotfd  form 
of  Aidu,  Vtd.  HadhC^^  A  mytoioal  king  of 
the  MolodriaiH  in  Sntm,  husbaiM  of  Pi^setpina 
(Persephone),  and  faflier  of  Cor&  When  The- 
se ub  and  Pirithons  attempted  to  earrr  off  Core, 
AidoneuB  had  I^ritibous  killed  by  CerWus,  and 
kept  TheseuB  in  oaptivit7  till  he  was  released  hj 
Herculea. 

Ann  LooOtics  or  LoQimn,  a  Roman  divinity. 
A  short  time  b^ne  the  Gatda  to(A  Rome  (B.C. 
390),  a  Toiee  was  heard  at  Rome  in  the  Via 
ETova,  daring  the  ^eoee  of  night,  anoounciog  that 
the  Qauls  were  approacbii^.  No  attcnti<ni  was 
Kt  the  tame  paid  to  the  warning,  but  the  Romans 
«D^erwards  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  vnee 
bad  been  heard,  an  altar  witb  a  sacred  indoe- 
nre  around  H,  to  AIus  LoeuUus,  or  the  "  Annonno- 
mg  Speaker." 

AxABAHDA  (i^  'AXt^avda  or  rd  'A?M6avSa: 
kXaSavdev^  or  'A?M6av6o( :  now  Arabitsar),  an 
nland  town  of  Caria,  near  the  Marsyaa,  to  the 
wuth  of  the  Msauder,  was  situated  between  two 
hills ;  it  was  a  proeperous  place,  but  one  of  the 
most  corrupt  and  luxuriooa  towns  in  Asia  Minor, 
trader  the  Komana  It  was  the  seat  of  a  cooveo- 
tuB  joridicua. 

[A1.ABA8TBON  ('A?M6mrrp(3v  noXi^),  a  city  in 
Upper  or  Middle  Egypt,  in  the  Arabian  mountoin 
cliain,  and  famed  for  its  artists,  who,  from  the  ala- 
baster  dug  in  Mmit  AlabaBtrinua,  carved  all 
kinds  of  vases  and  omamenta.] 

Alabok  {'AXakiv),  a  river  and  town  in  Bicilj, 
uortliof  SyraonHi 

ALAofiiitA  {'AXayovla),  a  town  of  the  Eleuthe- 
ro-lAConianfl  on  the  frontiers  of  Messenia. 

Az.ALojiiiiNiB  ('AXoAxo/m'aX :  'A^dhto/ievaios, 
A^ka3iK0fievievc).  1.  (Now  Balifutri),  an  au<^eDt 
town  of  Bcaotia,  east  of  Coronfia,  with  a  temple 
tf  Minerva  (Athena),  who  is  said  to  have  been 
ham  in  the  town,  and  who  was  hence  called 
Alalc«meniit  ('AXd^ofievtit^,  tSor).  The  name 
of  the  town  was  derived  either  fin>m  Alalcome- 
nia,  a  daughter  of  Ogyges,  or  fWim  the  Boeotian 
hero  Alalcomenes. — 2.  A  town  in  Ithaca,  or  in 
the  Island  Aeteria,  between  Ithaca  and  Cephal- 
leda. 

AuiIa.    Vid.  Auau. 

Ai.lni  ('AAot^  'AXawoi,  L  c,  mountainBen, 
bom  the  Sannatian  word  om),  a  great  Asiatio 
peo]de^  inohided  under  liie  gcowal  name  of 
86 


ScythiaoB,  bi.t  probaUy  a  brsbch  of  the  ICaa 
BBgetce.  They  were  a  nation  of  warlike  hors« 
men.  They  are  first  found  about  the  eastern 
part  of  the  Caucasus,  in  the  country  called  Al- 
bania, which  appears  to  be  only  another  form 
of  the  same  name.  In  the  reign  of  Ve^iasian 
thev  made  iucmuons  into  Media  and  Anneoia; 
and  at  a  later  time  they  weesed  into  Europe,  v 
for  as  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Danube,  whert> 
toward  the  end  of  the  fifth  centuiy,  they  wm 
routed  by  the  Huns,  who  then  compelled  them 
to  beoome  their  allies,  la  A.D.  406,  some  of  the 
Alaoi  took  part  with  the  Vandals  in  their  irrup- 
tion into  Qaul  and  Spaii^  where  they  gradually 
disappear  from  history. 

Aualous,  in  Oennan  AMt,  i.e^  "  AU-rich,^ 
oieoted  kii%  of  the  Visigoths  in  AJ).  398,  had 
OTevioufily  commanded  me  Oothic  auxDiariee  of 
TheodosiuB.  He  twice  invaded  Italy,  first  in  A  J). 
402-408,  when  he  was  defeated  by  Stilicho  at 
the  battle  of  FoUentia,  and  a  seoond  time  in  408- 
410 ;  in  his  eeocmd  invasion  he  took  and  plundered 
Rome,  24th  of  AngtHt^  4ia  He  died  ebatVLy 
afterward,  at  Oonseotia  in  BrutUum,  while  pre- 
paring to  mvade  Siolr. 

Alaotob  {'A?Lilerup).  I,  A  surname  of  Jnfd- 
ter  (Zens)  as  the  avenger  of  evil,  and  also,  in 

fon^^  any  deity  who  avenges  wicked  deeds. — 
2.  Sod  of  Keleus  and  Chloria,  was  elain,  toge- 
ther with  bis  brothers,  except  Nestor,  by  Hercu- 
les, when  that  hero  took  PyloB.J — S.  .A.  Lycian. 
and  companion  of  Sarpedon,  slaiu  by  Ulysses. — 
[4^  A  Greek  who  rescued  Teueer,  the  brother  of 
Ajax,  when  wounded,  and  also  Hypsenor  when 
struck  down  by  Dtuphobus.] 

Alba  Sil'^ub,  one  of  the  mythical  kings  of 
Alba,  son  of  Latinus,  reigned  thirty-niae  years 

Alba.  1.  (Now  Abla),  a  towa  of  the  Bastitain 
m  Spain. — 2.  (Now  Alvanna),  a  town  of  the  Bar- 
duli  ID  Spain. — S.  Augubta  (uow  Aulp;  near  i>u- 
ranee),  a  town  of  the  Elicoci  in  QsUia  Narboa> 
ensiB.---4.  FCoentia  or  FocEims  (Albenses ;  now 
Alb«  or  Albi),  a  town  of  the  Marei,  and  subse- 
quently a  Roman  coloov,  was  situated  on  a  lofty 
rock  near  the  Lake  Iniclous.  It  waa  a  strong 
fortress,  and  was  used  by  the  Romans  as  a  stat« 
prison.-— 6.  LoNQA  (Albdni),  the  most  aneirat 
town  in  Latinm,  ia  said  to  have  been  built  by 
AscaniuB,  and  to  have  founded  Rome.  It  was 
called  IxHiga,  from  its  stretching  in  a  long  line 
down  the  Atban  Mount  towards  the  Albau 
Xiaka,  peihape  near  the  modem  eonveot  of  Po/- 
aaolo.  It  was  destroyed  by  Tullna  Hoetiliw, 
and  was  never  rebuilt :  its  inhalMtantB  were 
removed  to  Rome.  At  a  later  time  the  surround 
ing  countiy,  whidi  was  highly  cultivated  and 
covered  with  vioeyarda,  was  studded  with  the 
Bj^eodid  villas  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  and 
emperors  (Pompey's,  Domitian'a,  ^),  each  of 
which  was  ealled  Albanvm,  and  out  ^  which  a 
new  town  at  length  grew,  also  called  Albanian 
(now  Albano\  on  the  Appian  Road,  ruins  of 
which  are  extant— 6.  Pohpku.  (Alboisee  Pom- 
peiani :  now  Alba),  a  town  in  Li^^uria,  foimded 
by  Scipio  Africanus  I.,  and  colonized  ^  Pom- 
peius  Magnus,  the  birth-place  of  the  Emperor 
Pertinax. 

AuiNiA  ('AXSavfa:  'A'kbavoi,  AlbSni :  now 
SehiTvan  Am  part  of  J)aghe»tan,  in  the  Bontb- 
eastem  part  of  ffcoiyia),  a  coantiy  of  Asia  on 
the  weateni  aide  of  the  Caqdan,  eitandiiMC  ttou 
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ALBAITTni. 


ALBIUU  DTQAljirnM. 


Ae  RiTm  Cyra  md  Antxcs  on  the  Boafh  to 
Hoont  Centnuiiu  (the  eastern  part  of  tlie  Can- 
am]  on  the  north,  and  bonnaed  on  the  west 
bj  Iberia.  It  was  a  fertile  plain,  aboiuAliiig  in 
mature  and  Tineyarda ;  bot  the  inhabitants  vere 
fierce  and  mrlike.  Vbof  were  a  Scythian  tribe, 
pnbaUy  a  brandi  of  the  Haaaagets,  and  ideiiti- 
al  vith  the  Auia  The  Somana  first  became 
KonaiDted  vith  them  at  the  time  of  the  Mithra- 
daoe  var,  vhen  they  encoontered  Pompcy  with 
■  loi^  army. 

AiBlnoL    Fni  Alba,  No.  6. 

AulHin  Lacob  (pov  Xc^  di  Albauo\  a  small 
lake  aboot  fire  mOea  in  orcumferenoe,  west  of 
the  UoDfl  Albanus,  between  BonUn  and  Alba 
Louia,  is  the  crater  of  an  eztinet  volcano,  and  ie 
muiT  himdred  feet  deep.  The  emiasarium  which 
the  jwHnans  bored  throngfa  the  solid  rock  during 
the  (rf  io  order  to  carry  off  the  saper- 
iooni  water  of  Qie  lake,  ia  extant  at  tlte  present 
day. 

AiAiKDB  Mows  (now  MoHie  Cavo  or  Alhano), 
vas,  in  its  namiwer  eignifieation,  the  monntain 
ID  Latium  aa  whose  declivity  the  town  of  Alba 
Loi^  was  aitnated.  It  was  the  sacred  mountain 
(A  the  I^tiDB,  on  which  the  religious  feetiTals  of 
the  Idtin  Lea^fl  were  celebrated  {Feria  Laiinee), 
ud  00  its  highest  summit  was  the  temple  of 
JoiHter  latiana,  to  whieb  the  Roman  generals 
Meended  in  trhmijdi,  when  this  bonw  was  denied 
them  m  Bmne.  The  Hons  Albanna  in  HUk  wider 
^nifieatioD  included  the  Mods  ALanpw  and  the 
DODDtuos  about  Tasculum. 

Albi  UoimB,  a  lofty  range  of  mountains  in 
the  westol  Crete,  three  hundred  stadia  in  length, 
emend  with  snow  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

Aula  f  AU&MKM,  'AUteZr),  a  warlike  Oallio 
people^  iobabitiiv  the  moontains  north  of  Mas- 
nli^ 

AiBDHUcsriL    Vid.  ALsnnc  Ixoauitom. 

AlbihotJlxits,  0.  Fbso,  a  friend  of  Ovid,  who 
■ddreaes  to  him  one  of  his  epistles  from  Pontua 
(ir.,  10).  Hires  L«tin  elegies  are  attiiboted  to 
AUnoTanoa,  printed  b^  Wenisdor(  in  his  JPaitm 
Lm&in  Minore*,  yoL  lit,  iv.,  and  by  lloneeke, 
Qaedlioburg,  1810.— {2.  Alb.  Cslsdb,  a  Lotb 
po«^  friend  of  HoraceJ 

Albootamcb,  p.  TullIcs,  beloiwed  to  the 
ttman  party,  was  prosoribed  m  B.C.  SIT,  but 
WIS  poroooed  lij  Btula  in  SI,  in  ctmsequeDce  of 
hii  puttii^  to  duth  many  of  the  officers  of  Kor- 
kana,  whom  be  had  invited  to  a  banquet  at 
AnomnmL 

Ai^NDB  or  Albds,  Fosnndtis,  the  name  of  a 
pattieiaD  family  at  Rome,  manr  of  the  merobera 
9l  which  held  the  highest  offices  of  the  state 
Iran  the  ecHmneneement  of  tiie  republic  to  its 
dovnfidL— I.  A,  somamed  RegiUenna,  dictator 
B.C.  498,  wban  be  eonquered  the  Lalins  in  the 
^rcat  batUe  new  late  R^illus,  and  consul  199, 
owbieh  year  some  of  the  annals  placed  the 
battle — 2.  Sr.,  consol  466,  and  a  member  of  the 
first  deeemTirate  461. — 8.  Sp.,  ctMaol  844,  and 
■fsia  321.  In  the  latler  year  he  marched 
>gaot  the  Saronites,  bat  was  defeated  near 
Caudinn,  and  obliged  to  surrender  with  his 
«bi^  army,  who  were  sent  under  the  yc^e. 
The  S«iate,  on  the  advice  of  Albinus,  refused 
to  tstify  the  peace  which  he  bad  made  with  the 
asiunhes,  and  reeoWed  that  all  penons  who 
kad  nram  to  tiw  peace  abould  be  giTm  up  to 


it  e  Samnitee,  but  they  refiiaed  to  accept  tlien 
— 4.  L,  consul  and  Bgain  229.  In  216  he 
was  prcetor,  and  was  killed  in  battle  by  the  Boii. 
— 5.  Sp.,  consul  in  166,  when  the  senatus  oonsul- 
hun  was  passed,  whidi  is  extant^  for  suppress* 
ii^  the  worship  of  Bacchus  in  Rome,  He  died 
in  lYd. — 6.  A.,  consul  180,  when  he  fought  against 
the  Ligurions,  and  censor  Vl^.  He  was  Bub6«> 
quently  engaged  in  many  public  missionB.  lavy 
calls  him  Lueens,  from  which  it  would  seem 
that  he  was  blind  of  one  eye. — Y.  L,  pnetor 
180,  in  Farther  Spain,  where  he  remained  two 
years,  and  eonqaered  the  Yacctu  yd  Lusitani 
He  was  consul  in  178,  and  afterward  served 
under  ^milius  Paulus  in  Macedonia  in  168. — 
6.  A.,  consul  151,  accompanied  L  Uummius 
into  Greece  in  146.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  Greek  literature,  and  wrote  in  that  Ian- 
gnage  n  poem  and  a  Roman  history,  which  is 
censured  by  Polybius. — 9.  Sr,  oonsnl  110,  car- 
ried on  war  agunst  Jogurtha  in  Numidio,  but 
effected  aothbg.  When  Albinus  departed  from 
Africa,  he  left  nis  brother  Aulus  in  command, 
who  was  defeated  by  Juguilha.  Sporius  was 
condemned  by  the  UamiUa  I<e^  as  goilty  v€ 
treasonable  practieee  with  Jugm>tha. — 10.  A, 
consul  B.C.  99,  witit  M.  Ant<miii8,  is  Baid  by 
Cicero  to  have  been  a  good  spenker. 

Albintjb  ('AAffvof),  a  PlabKiio  philoaopber, 
lired  at  Smyrna  in  tiie  second  century  after 
Christ,  and  wrote  an  IiUroduetUn  to  the  Did- 
logv£>  of  Plato,  which  contains  hardly  any  thing 
of  importance. — Bditiom.  In  the  first  edition 
of  Fabricius's  Bibl.  Grao^  toL  li,  and  prefixed 
to  Etwall's  edition  of  three  dial(^:nes  of  Platc^ 
Oxon,  17*71 ;  and  to  Fieebei's  fcur  dialogues  of 
Pkto,  Lips,  1788. 

AlbInub,  Cl<JdId8,  whose  full  name  was  D*- 
ciinug  Clodiua  Ccioniu*  Septimitu  Allnnua,  was 
bom  at  Adrumetum  in  Africa.  The  Emperor 
Commodas  made  him  governor  of  Oaul  and 
afterward  of  Britain,  where  he  was  at  the  death 
of  Oommodus  in  A.I).  192.  In  order  to  secure 
the  neutrality  of  Albinus,  Septimias  Sevema 
made  him  Ciesar;  but  after  Severus  had  de- 
feated his  rivals,  he  turned  his  arms  against 
Albinus.  A  ereat  battle  was  fought  between 
them  at  Lugduoum  (Lyons),  in  Gaul,  the  I9th 
of  Febroary,  197,  in  which  Albinus  was  defeated 
andkiUed. 

AutoN  or  AlS^om  {'AXStuv,  'A%c6ktv),  son 
of  Ifeptune  {Poseidon)  and  brother  of  Deroynua 
at  Bei^ion,  with  whom  be  attacked  Hercules, 
when  he  passed  through  their  country  (Ligaria) 
with  the  oxen  of  Qeryon.  lliey  were  shun  by 
Hercules. 

Alk^oh,  another  name  of  BaiTAinnA,  the  uAitt 
land,  fhim  its  white  cUfb  opposite  the  coast  of 
Gaul :  [more  correctly,  perhaps,  the  At^A  land, 
from  the  Celtic  root  Alb  or  Alp,  high,  m  refer* 
enoe  to  its  lofby  coasts,  as  it  lies  &oing  GauL] 

Albis  (now  Elbe),  one  of  the  great  rivers  in 
Germany,  the  most  easterly  which  the  Romans 
became  acquainted  with,  rises,  according  to 
Tacitus,  in  the  country  of  the  Hennunduri.  The 
Romans  reached  the  Elbe  for  the  first  time  in 
B.C.  9,  under  DroBus,  and  crossed  it  for  the  firrt 
time  in  RC.  S,  under  Domitius  AhKwbarbua. 
The  last  R<Hnan  general  who  saw  the  Elba  was 
Tiberius,  in  A  J).  6. 

Alb^uh  Inoaunox  or  AuixaArKux  (now  At 
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ftntj^o),  a  tovQ  of  the  logauoi  on  the  coast  of 
Lii^iriA,  and  a  municipium, 

AlbIch  ImsifCLinif  or  Ai^snmicBiiinc  (oov 
Vintitnigiia),  a  towD  of  the  lutamelii  on  the 
coast  of'Liguia,  and  a  municipiuin. 

[Albuoelu  or  Akbooala  ('ApfovjcuAij,  Folyb. : 
now  Villa  Fatila),  a  dtj  of  £QBpaiua  Tarraco- 
pensis,  Boathvest  of  Pallaatia :  aecordiog;  to  Poly- 
Inhs,  it  was  the  largest  city  of  ihe  Vaocfei,  aod 
was  token  by  Hannibal  after  a  IwaTe  and  long 
reBiBtBOoa.] 

AhsOcftv*  or  AxBOrfcfl,  studied  at  Athens, 
and  beloD2e(| to  the  E|Hcur«an  sect;  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  Greek  literature,  but  was  satir- 
ized by  Ludlios  on  aeoount  of  his  affecting  aa 
every  oooaaion  the  Qreek  language  and  phuoso- 
■pby.  He  was  pmtor  ia  Sardinia  in  B.C.  106 ; 
Bua  in  lOS  was  aoonaed  <rf  tepetundsB  liy  0. 
JuHus  Cnsar,  and  MndeniMd.  He  retired  to 
Athais,  and  parsned  the  study  of  {diilosophy. 
[2.  0.  Albnehis  Silus,    Vid.  Su.irs.1 

AiaUti,  ao  aadent  name  of  the  Biver  Tibsb. 

As^fthM  AotrjL    VuL  Albuiika.  • 

AlbOmSa  or  AlbOna,  a  prophetic  nymph  or 
Sibyl,  to  whom  a  grove  was  etmsecrated  in  the 
neighbortiood  of  Tibor  (now  2\voli)t  with  a  foun- 
tain and  a  teonde.  Tlua  fountain  was  the 
largest  of  the  Albulje  a^me,  stall  called  Argw 
AlouU,  Bulphureoufl  spiinga  at  Tibiur,  which 
flow  into  the  Anio.  Near  it  was  the  oracle  of 
'■^ouQua  Fatidicus.  The  temple  is  still  extant  at 
7VtN>lt. 

AiBOBinn  Moss,  {now  JlimU  tfi  Pottigliotu], 
a  monntftin  in  Loouda,  oorered  with  wood,  be- 
hind Fttstamr— r&  I^wius,  a  hwbor  near  Fas- 
tnm,  at  the  mouui  of  the  SiUrus  (now  SeU)]. 

[Albos  Portds  C  the  Wbite  Haven,"  now 
Alffetirai),  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Btetica  in 
Spain.} 

[  Alius  ViODS    Anw^  t^ttit :  now  /<int6o  /),  a 
harbw  m  Arstna,  from  whien  Gallus  set  out 
Us  e^teditioa  into  the  interior.! 

[AtBCTiua.    Fti  Albtiohb.] 

Aloj^s  ('AXniZof),  son  of  Perseus  and  An- 
dromeda, and  &ther  of  AmphitiroD  nod  Anaxo. 
— [2.  Son  of  Hercnles  ana  a  female  slave  of 
Jnrdaaus,  from  wiwrn  the  Heraclid  dynasty  in 
Lydia,  e.  Oandanles  (^ytmlm),  Ac,  wer«  de> 
sceoded.  INodoras  gires  to  tUs  md  of  Herctdes 
the  name  of  Cleoluu. — 8.  Son  of  Androgeus, 
graodsoQ  of  l£noe.] 

Alcaus.  1.  Of  Mytilene  in  Lesbos,  the  earli- 
est of  the  .£olian  lyric  poets,  b^;an  to  flourish 
about  B.C.  611.  In  the  war  between  tiie  Atbeu- 
iana  and  MytiUoMUis  for  Qie  posaosrion  of  S^;eum 
(B.C.  606),  he  incurred  the  disgraee  of  leaving 
bis  arms  on  tlie  field  of  battle:  these  arms  were 
hung  up  aa  a  trojdiy  by  the  Afhemaos  in  the 
temple  of  Pallas  at  Sigenm.  Alcieua  took  an 
active  part  in  the  stru^les  between  the  nobles 
and  people  of  Mytilene :  he  beloi^^  Inrth  to 
the  nobles,  and  was  driven  into  exile  ^^th  bis 
brother  Aiitimenidaa,  when  the  popular  party 
got  the  upper  hand.  He  attempted,  by  fbree  of 
arms,  toregabbisootiDtry;  but  all  his  attempfe 
were  frnstrated  by  Pituoib,  who  had  been 
ohosm  by  the  peo{de  .^isTmnetes,  or  dictator, 
for  the  purpose  of  resisting  him  aiid  the  other 
nilea.  Aleesus  and  his  brother  aftenvard  tra- 
velled into  various  countries :  the  time  of  his 
death  is  uDoettain.  Borne  fragments  of  his  poems 
SB 


which  renuun,  and  the  excelltot  imitetJcioi  of 
Horace,  enaole  us  to  understand  something  of 
their  character.  Thoee  which  have  reeaTed  tba 
hiriteafpnuae  are  his  warlike  odes,  in  which  In 
tned  to  reuse  the  spiritB  of  the  ooblea,  the  Alcm 
minacet  Comma  of  Horace  {Oarm^  iv.  9, 
In  others  he  described  the  barddupa  of  exile, 
and  his  perils  by  sea  (dura  navu,  dur.t  fuga, 
mala  dura  belli,  Eor.,  Carm^  a.  IS,  21).  AlciBua 
is  said  to  have  invented  the  well-known  Alcaic 
metre. — Editiona :  By  Matthioe,  Alecn  MyHlMuti 
reliqaia.  Lips,  1827 ;  and  by  Bergk,  in  Poeta 
Lyriei  Oraei,  Lips^  1843. — 2.  A  comic  poet  at 
Atbois,  flourished  about  B.C.  888,  and  exhibited 
plays  of  that  mixed  comedy,  which  formed  the 
tnuifiition  between  the  old  and  the  middle. 
[Some  firagments  remain,  which  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Heioeket  Fra^nenta  Oomicorum  Gra- 
corutn,  ytA.  i,  p.  467-161,  edit  minor.]— 8.  Of 
Measeoch  iba  author  of  twenly-two  ^ngrama  in 
the  Greek  Anthology,  written  between  B.O.  £19 
and  196. 

AloIi(£ne8  {'AXxofihnisf.  1.  Stxi  of  Teleclus, 
king  of  Sparta,  from  8.0.  119  to  742.-2.  A 
statuary  of  A^^  flourished  from  B.O.  444  to 
400,  and  was  the  most  famous  of  the  pupils  of 
Phidias.  His  greatest  work  was  a  statua  of 
Yenus  (Aphrodite). 

Aloandsb  ('AXxoviJpof),  a  young  Spartan,  who 
thrust  out  one  of  the  eyes  of  Lycurgus,  when  his 
fellow-ciUzeDB  were  duowtotted  with  the  law* 
be  proposed.  Lycurgus  pardoned  the  outrage, 
and  thus  ooDverted  Alcander  into  coo  of  hia 
warmest  iHeodS/— [2.  A  Tjjdui,  Aua  by  Uljrmea 
before  Troy.— 8.  A  oompaoioo  «F  JHuaa,  alaiu  by 
Tumus  in  Italy.] 

[Alcand&a  ('AJutdvSfya),  wife  of  Polybna,  a 
wealthy  Egy^ao  of  E^jjrptiaD  lliebeB,  by  whom 
Helen  was  kmdly  received  and  entotamed  on 
ber  arrival  in  E^fi.} 

[ALoiiroB,  alTMan, whose  bods  Fftndams  and 
Ktias  aoeompamed  jSbeas  to  Italy.— 2.  A  war- 
rior in  the  army  of  the  Rutulians,  wounded  by 
^^eas.1 

Aloath<}k  or  ALd^TBds  ( 'A^Jcaffoij  or  kXxidiii), 
daughter  of  Minyas,  refused,  with  iier  eistera 
Leudppe  and  Arsippe,  to  join  in  the  worship  of 
Bacchus  (Diooysns)  when  it  was  introduced  into 
Bootaa,  and  were  aooordiiigly  chan^  by  the 
god  into  bats,  aod  thor  work  into  vines.  Vid. 
l)iet.  of  Ant.,  art,  AoRioiru. 

AloItbSus  {'AhcuBoog).  1.  Son  of  Pelopa 
and  Hippodamla,  brother  of  Atreus  and  Thyes- 
tea,  obtamed  as  bis  wife  Entschme,  the  daugb 
ter  of  M^areus,  by  slaying  the  OithtBrcmian  boo, 
and  Bucoeeded  hia  fathers-law  as  king  of  Me- 
gnra.  He  restored  the  walls  of  M^ara,  in 
whidi  work  he  was  aBsisted  by  Apollo,  The 
stone  upon  which  the  god  used  to  place  his  lyre 
while  be  was  at  work,  was  believed,  even  in 
late  times,  to  give  forth  a  sound,  when  stnick, 
similar  to  that  of  a  lyre  (Ov.,  Jf«f.,  viil,  16).— 
2.  Soa  of  ^y6t«s  and  huabaod  of  Hippodamla, 
the  daughter  of  Aneluaes  and  neter  of  .iGneas, 
was  one  ol  the  braveit  of  tba  IVojao  leaders 
in  the  war  of  Troy,  aod  was  sUo  by  Id<mie- 
neuB. — [8.  Son  of  Porthaon  and  Euryte,  killed  by 
Tydens. — i.  A  companion  of  .^oeaa,  slain  hj 
CsedieuB.] 

AixsBTtB  or  Alobstb  (*AAiC90r(f  or  'XTjder^), 
daughter  of  Peiias  and  Anaiibia,  vifis  of  Aa 
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ALoSriB  {'AXufrac),  two  kings  of  Emnu.  I. 
Sua  of  TliarypuB,  wu  ezpelled  tm»  taa  king- 
dom, and  ms  restored  liy  the  elder  XKodtmus 
of  Syraaut.  He  -wee  the  ally  of  the  Atoeni- 
aa»  lo  BC.  StS. — 2.  Sod  of  ArymbaA,  uad  grand- 
moa  of  Aketse  reigoeU  RC.  813-303,  and 
•was  put  to  death     his  snbjecta. 

Alcstab.  I.  King  of  Macedonia,  reigned 
tvetitj-niiie  years,  and  vas  father  of  Amjrotas 
L— S.  K^er  of  Perdiceaa  nod  sod  of  Orontes, 
iraa  one  of  Alezaaderls  generals.  On  tiie  deaOi 
of  Alexander,  he  esponsed  his  brother's  partj ; 
Bod  upoD  the  murder  of  the  latter  in  Egypt  in 
821,  he  joioed  Eumeoes.  Be  killed  himself  at 
TennessuB  in  Pisidia  in  820,  to  SToid  blling 
into  the  hands  of  Antigonns. 

ALdUXoxs  (■AA<ci2uul9c)^ri.  Of  AtbenB, 
Jbtber  CUnias,  and  grandfiuier  of  the  cele- 
Ivated  Alcibiadcs,  deduced  his  descent  from 
Emynces,  the  iod  of  Telamonian  Ajaz.  He 

Ced  Clisthenes  in  an  attempt  to  procure  the 
shment  o!  the  FisiBtratidie ;  but  was  ban- 
ished with  liim  B.C.  512.]— 2.  Sod  of  Clinias 
aod  Dinomacfae,  was  bom  at  Athena  about  B,0. 
UO,  and  m  Ibe  death  of  hie  fidber  id  44T,  vas 
thought  up  b^  his  relatim  Pericles.  He  pos- 
aessed  a  beautiful  person,  transcendent  abilities, 
and  great  wealth,  which  received  a  large  ao- 
cession  through  his  marriage  with  HipparSte, 
the  daiwhter  of  Hippoolcua.  His  yonta  vas 
diagnoed  by  bis  amours  and  debaueberies,  aod 
8oa«tea,  who  saw  his  Tast  capabilitiea,  at- 
tempted to  win  him  to  the  paths.of  virtue,  but 
in  Tain.  Their  iatimacr  was  etrengthened  by 
mutual  Berriees.  At  the  battle  of  Potidiea 
(B.C.  482)  bb  life  was  saved  by  Socrates,  and 
at  that  of  Belium  (424)  be  saved  the  life  of  Soc- 
rates. He  did  not  take  much  part  in  public  of- 
birs  till  after  the  death  of  Cleon  (422^  but  be 
then  became  one  of  the  leadii^  pcuiticiaiu,  and 
the  head  of  the  war  party  in  oppoutiw  to  Nio- 
iu.  Eoraced  at  the  afiroat  jhiI  upon  him  by 
the  LaceflUBmomaDS,  who  had  not  chosen  to 
employ  his  interrentton  in  the  negotiatttms 
which  ended  in  the  peace  of  421,  and  bod  pre- 
ferred Ificiss  to  him,  be  induced  the  Athenians 
to  form  an  alliaoee  with  Argos,  Afantinfia,  and 
Elis,  aod  to  attack  the  aUies  of  Sparta.  In  416 
be  was  foremost  vnongst  the  advocates  of  the 
Siciliao  expedition,  which  he  believed  would  be 
a  step  toward  the  conquest  of  Italy,  Carthage, 
aod  PelopouneBUB.  While  the  preparatious  for 
the  expedition  were  going  on,  there  occurred 
the  mysterioua  muUIauon  of  the  Hermes- busts, 
which  the  popular  feara  oonneeted  in  enne  un- 
necotmtable  manner  with  an  attempt  to  over^ 
throw  the  Athenian  oonstitotioo.  Aldlaades 
Was  charged  with  being  the  ringleader  in  this 
attempt  He  bad  been  already  appointed  along 
vilb  Stcias  and  Lamachus  as  commander  of  the 
ezpeditioQ  to  Sicily,  and  he  now  demanded  an 
inrestigntion  before  he  set  saiL  Thi%  however, 
his  enemies  would  not  ^ran^  as  they  hoped  to 
increase  the  popular  odium  against  him  in  his 
absence.  He  was,  therefore,  oulieed  to  depart 
for  Sidly ;  bnt  he  had  not  been  were  long,  be- 
fore he  was  recalled  to  stand  bis  trial  On  his 
return  homeward,  he  managed  to  escape  at 
Tburii  and  thence  proceeded  to  Sparta,  wh^re 


be  acted  as  the  avowed  eoen^y  of  his  country 
At  Aibens  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon 
him,  and  his  property  was  eonns-tuteiL  At 
Sparta  he  resderea  himself  poptdar  by  the  ia- 
olity  with  which  he  adopted  the  Spartan  man- 
ners ;  but  the  machinations  of  hw  enemy,  Aoia 
II.,  induced  him  to  abandon  the  Spartuis  and 
take  refuge  with  Tissaphemes  (412),  whose  fa- 
vor he  soon  gained.  Through  his  influence  Tit- 
sapheraes  deserted  the  Spartans  and  professed 
his  willingness  to  assist  the  Athenians,  who  ac 
oordingly  recalled  AlcilHadea  from  banishment 
in  411.  He  did  not  immediately  return  to  Ath- 
ens, but  remained  abroad  for  the  oezt  four  years, 
during  which  the  Athenians  under  his  com- 
mand gained  the  victories  of  Cynossema,  Aby- 
doe,  and  Oysicus,  and  got  possession  of  Chal- 
cedon  and  Bysontiam.  Id  4^  be  returned  to 
Athens^  vfaere  be  was  reosired  with  great  en* 
thosiasm,  and  was  ^>pointed  eomiunder^in- 
chief  of  all  the  land  siia  sea  forces,  Bnt  the 
defeat  at  Notium,  occasioned  durii^  hiq  absence 
by  the  imprudence  of  his  lieutenant,  Antioehus, 
fumiebed  faia  enemies  with  a  handle  against 
bim,  and  he  was  supwwded  in  bis  command 
{KC.  408).  He  now  wait  into  Toluntary  ex- 
ile to  his  fortified  domain  at  Ksanthe  in  the 
Tbracian  Cbersooesus,  where  he  made  war  oa 
the  oeigbboriog  Tfarociana.  Before  the  fatal 
battle  of  ^goB-Potami  (40S),  he  gave  an  inef- 
fectual wamiDc  to  the  Athenun  generals.  After 
the  tall  of  Athens  (404),  he  was  eondemoed  to 
banishmoit,  and  took  reAige  with  Phamsba- 
zuB ;  be  was  about  to  forced  to  the  court  of 
Artazerzee,  when  one  night  bis  bonse  was  sur^ 
rounded  by  a  bond  of  armed  men,  and  set  on 
fire.  He  rushed  out  sword  in  hand,  but  fell, 
pierced  with  arrows  (404).  The  assassins  were 
.probably  either  empli^ed  by  the  Spartans,  or 
by  the  brothers  of  a  lady  wbom  Alcibiades  had 
seduced.  He  left  a  bod  by  his  wife  Hipparete, 
named  Alcibiadee,  who  never  distinguished  hUnr 
eei£  It  was  for  b'-n  that  boerttes  wrote  the 
speech  tlepl  tov  Zev  .ov{. 

AloioXhas  (  'XTiKiddftac),  a  Greek  rhetoriciaQ 
of  £l«a  in  JEolis,  in  Asia  Minor,  was  a  pupil  of 
Gorgias,  and  resided  at  Athens  between  KC 
482  and  411.  His  works  were  choroeterixed  by 
pompons  dietion,  aod  the  extravagant  use  ox 
poetical  epithet*  and  ^uases.  There  are  two 
declamatione  extant  wliich  bear  his  name,  ea- 
titled  Vlyuei,  and  On  the  SophUti,  but  they 
were  probably  not  written  by  him. — £diiioii3  : 
In  Beieke's  0raiort9  Oraci,  vol  viiL,  aod  in 
Bekker's  Oratoret  Auiei,  vol  vii. 

AuflDAS  ('AXjcldof  Dor  =  'AXxeiS^),  a  Spar- 
tan oommaoder  of  the  fleet  in  the  Feluponueaiao 
war,  KC.  42B-427.  In  the  former  year  he  was 
sent  to  MyUlece,  and  in  the  latter  to  Curcjrra. 

ALoinxs  ('AAxeid^),  a  name  of  Ampliitryoi^ 
the  son  of  Alcffius.  and  more  especially  of  Her- 
cules, the  grandson  of  Alceeus. 

Auiidtin  {'A^ia/iS6i)t  daughter  of  Fhylacm 
and  Clymeoe^  wife  of  .£son,  and  mother  of 
Jason. 

[Aloihepoh  {'A.}jci/ii6uv),  an  Arcadian  hero, 
father  of  Phillo.  From  bim  the  Arcadian  plain 
Alcimedon  derived  its  name. — 2.  Sou  of  Loetces, 
one  of  the  commanders  of  the  Myrmidons  un- 
der Aehitles/— S.  One  of  the  Tyrrheuuui  sailon, 
who  wiahed  to  can^  off  fi-om  Naios  tile  god 
39 
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Vii4diii>.  -wbo  had  taken  the  form  of  in  ioflui^ 

and  for  tlus  wai  metamoriduMed  into  a  dolphin.] 
[ALcnixDoiT,  an  emboeeer  or  chaaw,  apcdcen  of 
hy  Virgil  [Bclog^  iiL,  87,  44),  who  meotKm  wme 
goblets  of  hifl  worksiaDafaip. J 

ALchiDB  (Avfnn)  AlttbIto,  the  writer  of 
MTen  short  poems,  ■  rtietoridBn  in  Aqnitania,  in 
Gaol,  is  Bpokeo  of  in  terms  of  ««ise  br  Bid<a9iaB 
Apollinans  and  AuBooius. — EaitUm*:  Ja  Mtaxa^t 
Antholoffia  Latina,T>.  254-260,  and  in  Wemsdo- 
ri'»  Po'ita  Latini  Aitnorea,  voL  Tt 

AlcImSub  {'AXkIvooc).  1.  3oa  of  Ifauuthoua, 
and  grandscm  of  Xeptuae  (Poseidon),  is  celebra- 
ted in  the  stoty  of  tlw  Argooaot^  and  still  more 
b  the  Odjmey.  'Bomer  reiwesents  him  as  tiie 
ha«^  ruler  of  the  Pbceaciaiu  in  the  Island  of 
S<meTia,  vho  has  br  Aret«  five  sods  and  ooe  daugh- 
ter, Naustcaa.  The  vaj  in  which  he  receired 
ijlyaaee,  and  the  stones  which  the  latter  related 
to  the  tdng  about  his  wanderings,  occuf^  a  con- 
uderaUe  pcHiicli  of  the  Odjmey  (books  -n.  to 
ziii.).r— 2.*  A  Hatonio  philosopher,  who  [»obablT 
lived  under  the  Oasars,  wrote  a  work  eotitira 
Epitome  4tf  the  Do^rinet  of  Plato. — Editions  : 
"E^  Fell,  Oxon,  1667,  and  by  J.  P.  Fischer,  Lipe, 
1782,  8vo. 

AiciPBHOit  (^A?jctApov),  the  most  disUnguiBhed 
of  the  Qreek  epiBtolary  writers,  was  pernnps  a 
contanporarT  of  Lucian  about  AD.  170.  The 
letters  (on«  nundred  aod  thirteen  in  number,  in 
three  books)  are  written  by  fietitiouB 
aeea,  and  the  languaire  is  dist' 


byita 

purity  and  elegance.  Tllte  new  Attie  comedy 
was  the  princijpal  source  from  which  the  author 
derived  bis  ioKirmation  respecting  tiie  charocten 
and  manners  which  he  describe,  and  for  this 
reaaoD  tkey  oontain  much  Taluable  infbrmation 
about  the  prirate  life  of  the  Atheniana  of  that 
tjrae^JSmioru :  By  Bei^ler,  Upe,  1716,  and  by 
Wagner,  lipa,  1798. 

[AidtTK  CA^XKlvmi).  a  daughter  of  Mars  and 
Agraulos.    rid.  HALmaHorinvB.] 

ALcIxajSE.    Vid.  Alcathoi. 

AuaLBON  ('AAuiofuv);  I.  Son  of  A'wpHR'*"^ 
and  Eriphyle,  and  brother  of  Amphilochua.  His 
mother  was  induced  by  the  necklace  of  Harmo- 
oia,  which  she  receired  from  Folyulces,  to  per- 
suade her  husband  Am^iiaraus  to  take  part  in 
the  expedition  against  Thebes ;  and  as  he  knew 
he  abould  perish  ttiere,  he  enjoioed  his  sons  to  kill 
their  mother  as  soon  as  they  should  be  grown  u^ 
Alemieon  took  part  in  the  expedition  of  the  Epi- 
gom  agauMt  Tuebee,  and  on  his  return  home 
after  the  capture  of  the  city,  be  slew  his  mother, 
aceording  to  the  injunction  of  his  father.  For 
this  deed  he  became  mad,  and  was  haunted  by 
the  Eriimyea  He  went  to  Fh^eus  iu  Faopfais, 
and  being  purified  by  the  latter,  he  nmrried 
his  daughter  ArsinoS  or  Alphcsibo&a,  to  whom 
lie  gave  the  necklace  and  pe|dus  ot  Hanoonia. 
But  as  the  land  of  this  country  ceased  to 
bear,  on  account  of  its  harboring  a  matri(nde, 
he  left  Fsopbis  and  retAired  to  the  country 
at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Af^elous.  The 
^oA  Achelous  gave  him  his  daughter  CoUirrhoS 
u)  marriage;  and  as  the  latter  wished  to  possess 
the  nooklaoc  and  peplua  of  Baimonia,  Alcmseon 
WtiDt  to  I^oidus  and  obtuned  them  from  Phe- 
ffeuB,  under  the  pretext  of  dedicating  them  at 
Pdphi ;  but  vh&i  Fh^eus  heard  that  the  trea- 
inm  ware  fetched  for  CaOirrine,  be  caused  bis 
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sons  to  murder  AlenueoD.   Alemsaoa  was  wor 

shipped  as  a  hero  at  Thebes,  and  at  Fsophis  hii 
tomb  was  shown,  surrounded  with  eypresMS.— 
[2.  Son  of  Stilus,  and  great  ^randsoo  of  If  estor, 
founder  of  the  celebrated  fiumly  of  the  Alcilmok- 
(o.  «:)  in  Athens.] — 8.  Son  of  Megades,  was 
greatly  eoridied  hj  Oroesus,— 4.  Of  Crotona  in 
Italy,  said  to  hare  been  a  pnpil  of  Fythagora% 
though  this  is  very  doubliuC  He  is  sJd  to 
hsTe  been  the  flnt  person  who  dissected  ani- 
mals, and  be  made  some  important  discorerioa 
in  anatomy  and  natural  philosophy.  He  wrote 
several  medical  and  jduuMophical  worlo^  which 
are  lost 

ALdutOaTDx  OA^K/mttvUht),  a  ooble  family 
at  Athens,  members  of  which  fill  a  space  id 
Grecian  history  from  B.O.  760  to  400.  They 
were  a  branch  of  the  Camily  of  the  KeUda,  who 
were  driven  out  of  Fyloa  in  Messcnia  by  the  Do- 
rians, and  settled  at  Athens.  In  consequence  of 
the  way  ia  which  Uc^cles,  one  of  the  family, 
treated  the  insurgents  under  Ctloh  (EO.  612), 
they  bronght  upon  themselTes  the  guQt  of  aeen- 
lege,  and  were  in  oonseqaeoce  banished  from 
Athens,  about  696.  Abmit  560  they  retmned 
Axim  exile,  but  were  again  expelled  by  I^sistra- 
tus.  In  548  they  contracted  with  the  Am^c 
tyonic  council  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Dmpbi 
fljid  obtained  great  popularity  tliroughout  Greece 
by  execotii^  the  wwk  in  a  style  of  mngtufieence 
whidi  much  exceeded  their  engagement.  On  the 
expulsion  of  Hipfnas  in  610,  thej  were  again  re- 
stored to  Athens.   They  now  jcined  the  popular 

Earlr,  aod  ClistheDes,  wlio  was  at  that  tinw  the 
ead  of  the  fiunily,  gave  a  new  oimatitation  te 
Athens.    Vid.  Clisthenzs. 

Alckak  {'AXxfidv,  [Doric  form  of  the  name, 
which  was  properly]  'k^ftatuv),  the  chief  lyri© 

Eoet  of  Sparta,  ir^  buth  a  Lydisn  of  Sardis,  waa 
rougbt  to  Laeoma  as  a  slave,  when  very  yom^ 
and  was  emancipated  hj  his  master,  wlio  dis- 
covered his  gemus.  He  probably  flourished 
about  B.C  681,  and  most  of  his  poems  wereoom- 
poeed  after  the  oondunon  Of  the  secnid  MesseniaB 
war.  He  is  said  to  have  died,  like  Sulla,  of  flie 
mor&iu  pedicvlaris.  Alcmon's  poems  were  com- 
prised in  six  books  :  many  of  them  were  erotic, 
and  be  is  said  by  some  ancient  writers  to  have 
been  the  inv^tor  of  erotic  poetry.  His  metres 
were  very  various.  The  Cretic  hexameter  waa 
named  Alcmanio  from  bis  bein^  its  inventor.  Hia 
dialect  was  the  Spartan  Done,  with  on  inter- 
mixture of  the  Mahc  The  AJexandrean  gram- 
marians  placed  Alcmon  at  the  head  of  their 
canon  of  the  tune  lyric  poets.  The  frogmenta 
of  Mb  poems  are  edited  by  Welcker,  Qics- 
sen,  1816 ;  and  by  Eergk,  in  Poela  Lt/rici  Oraci, 
1843. 

ALCHfiHX  ('A^//i7vt}),  daughter  of  Electryon. 
king  of  Hyoenae,  by  Anaxo  or  Lysidice.  The 
brothers  of  Alcmene  were  slain  hy  the  sons  of 
PterelauB ;  and  their  father  set  out  to  avenge 
their  death,  leaving  to  Amphitn'^on  hia  kingdom 
and  his  daughter  Alcmene,  whom  Ampbitiyoo 
was  to  many.  But  Amphitryon  ba^-ing  unin- 
teotitnally  killed  £lectry<xi  before  the  maniac^ 
Stbeoelus  ezpdled  both  Am^tryra  and  AIo- 
meue,  who  went  to  Thebes.  But  here^  instead 
of  marryii^  Amphitiyon,  Alcmene  declared  that 
she  woula  only  marry  the  man  who  should 
avaige  the  death  of  bc^  brothers.  Amdutnw 
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Mtetook  tbetaak,aod  invited  Oreon  of  Thebes 
tosMiBtbim.  Daring  hii  abseoce,  Japiter(Z«iiB), 
V  the  diBguifte  of  Arnphitrjon,  -riaitM  Alomeoe, 
lod,  having  related  io  vhat  mT  be  had  aveagvi 
tba  death  u  her  brothers,  [finaUy  penuaded  ber 
to  B  nnioa].  Amphitryon  blmBdl  retuined  the 
aext  daj;  Alcmaoe  became  tlie  motber  of  Her- 
cdlea  17  Juroter  (Zera),  and  of  Ipbidea  hf  Am- 
Mtrna.  VO.  HnoDUi.  After  tha  death  of 
Aionnitryoti,  Alemene  married  ShadamanthyB, 
at  OcaHn  in  Bceotia.  When  HemJea  waa 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  god,  Alcmcne,  fearing 
Einyathens,  fled  irith  the  boob  of  Eercoka  to 
Atiteoa. 

[AuioK  f^A^xav),  soo  of  Hmpooooo,  a  Cdrdo- 
mao  banter,  slain  br  Hovdm.— 2.  Sou  of  the 
Atbeman  ffii^  Erecfathens,  so  dalUbl  an  ardier, 
that  be  sbot  a  serpent  whieh  had  eotvined  itself 
sromid  his  son,  widioiit  woonding  faia  ehitd. 
In  Virgil  (Ecl^  6,  II)  an  Alcoa  is  mentiooed, 
wbom  Serrius  calls  a  Cretan,  and  a ,  companion 
of  Hercal«s,  and  relates  of  htm  nearly  the 
■tory  just  riven, — 8.  A  statoaiy,  -who  made  a 
tiatne  of  Hercules  at  Thebes,  of  iron,  to 
symbofize  flureby  the  hero's  powera  of  etidoi> 
■oee.] 

Alc56ne  or  HALcfSmc  ^AXkvSv^).  I.  A 
Pload,  daughter  of  Atlas  and  Hcione,  and  be- 
loved by  Neptune  (Poeeid<m). — 2.  Daughter  of 
^loa  and  f^iarete  or  .JEgioIe,  and  wife  of  Ceyz. 
lliey  lived  so  happUr  that  they  vere  presump- 
tuou  eoou^  to  oaU  each  other  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
and  Juno  (Hera),  for  which  Jupter  (Zeus)  me* 
tamorphosed  them  into  Inrds,  alcyon  and  ceyx, 
Others  relate  that  Ceyx  perished  in  a  shipwreck, 
ibat  Alcyone  for  gnef  threw  herself  into  the 
v>a,  and  that  the  gods,  out  of  compassioa, 
changed  the  two  into  birds.  It  was  fabled  that 
during  the  seven  days  before,  and  aa  many  after, 
the  sEcnrtest  day  of  the  year,  while  the  bird 
alcjfon  was  breeding,  there  dways  prevailed 
oalmaatsea. — [2.Dau£^iterof  IdaaaodHarpeesa, 
wife  of  Heleager,  called  by  her  parents  Aleyoney 
from  the  i^aintive  cries  uttered  by  her  mother 
Msrpessa  when  carried  off  by  ApoUo.] 

AlcfSifEUB  ('AAxvovetV),  a  giaa^  killed  by 
Hercules  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 

[AxcTOHU  Palds  CA^wfa  ^i^anX  a  lake 
m  Aigolis,  of  small  use,  but  imfaibomaUe  depth, 
br  which  Bacchus  descended  to  the  lower  world, 
mien  be  sought  to  brii^  bock  Semele.  It  is  re- 
garded by  Leake  as  a  pirt  of  Lema.] 

Aicf  dNiuu  Hake  (9  'Hkimovli  ■&uKaam£^  &e 
eaetera  part  of  the  Corinthian  Qij£ 

AlIa  ('A^a),  a  surname  of  Minerva  (Athena), 
ukter  which  ^e  was  worshipped  at  AIbb,  Man- 
tiDea,aadT^:ea.  Hwtan^  at  the  latter  {dace 
vasooeof  memosteddbnted  inOreeoe;  It  is 
•aid  to  have  been  bmlt  \fj  Aleus,  soo  of  Aflddas, 
king  of  T^ea,  from  wliom  the  goddess  is  sup- 
posed to  have  derived  this  suniame, 

Al^a  f^KXiz :  'KXcvq),  a  togrn  in  Arcadia,  east 
of  the  Shmphaiian  L^e,  with  a  celebrated  tem- 
ple    Umerra  (Atbenal  the  rmns  <d  which  are 
Heir  Piati. 
AuEritoH.    V\d.  Albioh. 
ALXcnx    Fitd  Fcau. 

[Aleoiok  ('AA«/CTup),  SOD  of  Pelops,  ai>i  fa- 
ther of  Iphiloche,  who  married  Megap^riJiee,  son 
of  HeiHiaa& — ^2,  Sou  of  AaaxagOTas,  father  of 
^pbi^  King  of  AtgoB.] 


fAixoTKTO!!  CAXexTpvuv),  a  yobtb  statior>ed 
by  MsFB,  during  bis  interview  wiui  Venus,  at  tlie 
door  to  guard  against  etir|aise.  Having  fallen 
asleep,  be  was  (Ranged  by  Mars  into  a  ooek 
(ilXcKTpvwi')  for  his  neglect  of  duty. — 2.  The 
liather  of  the  Argonaut  Lei'tus,  called  by  Apollo' 
doma  AUtbsr^ 

AlIidb  Cajifob  or  AiJtn  Cakpi  (rd  'A^i9tf 
jTtJ^),  an  extcnrire  and  fhiilM  plain  of  Cilida, 
not  far  from  MaUns,  betweoi  the  lUma  Pyra- 
mus  and  Sams  (in  Homer's  Lycia,  0,  301) 
It  derives  it*  name  from  the  cireumstanee  that 
Bellen>{Aou  in  his  old  age  fell  into  melancholy 
and  madness,  and  wandered  about  here  (from 
d^Ti,  vanderinff).  Another  l^^end  makes  Bel- 
leropbon  to  have  been  thrown  £rom  Pegasus  whev 
attempting  to  monnt  to  heaven,  and  to  have  wan- 
dered about  here  lame  and  blind.] 

AucHAnin,  or  Aujfiunn,or  Alahakt  (from  tbs 
Qerman  alleMSntur,  all  men),  a  confederacy  of 
Geiman  tribes,  chiefly  of  Suevic  extraction,  be- 
tween the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Main, 
though  we  subseaucntly  And  them  extending 
tbor  territories  as  or  as  the  Alps  and  the  Jura 
The  different  tribes  of  die  confederacy  were  gov- 
erned 1^  Quar  own  kings,  but  in  tune  of  war 
they  obeved  a  common  l«ider.  Hey  were  br»vs 
ana  warlilre,  and  moved  fbnnidaUe  enemies  to 
the  Romans,  lliey  fiist  come  into  contact  with  tlis 
Romans  in  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  who  assumeft 
the  surname  of  Alemannicus  tm  account  of  a  pro- 
tended victo^  over  them  {A.D.  214).  lliey 
were  attacked  by  Alexander  Severus  (234),  and 
by  Maximin  (2SY).  They  invaded  Italy  in  2T0, 
but  were  driven  back  by  Aurelinn,  and  were 
again  defeated  by  Frobus  in  282.  After  this 
time  they  continually  invaded  the  Roman  d-^mi- 
nions  in  Germany,  and,  though  defeated  by 
Constantius  I,  Julian  (851X  Valeotinian,  and 
Oratiao,  they  gradually  became  more  and 
laaeo  powerful,  and  in  the  flfth  centun  yren 
in  poesesnon  of  Alsaoe  and  of  German 
SwitEcrtand. 

AlkbIa  (_'AAepta  ;  'AXa>Xa  in  Herod.),  one  of 
the  chief  cities  of  Corsica,  on  the  east  of  the 
i^ond,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Rivir  Khota- 
nus  (now  Taviffnano),  near  its  mouth.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Phoeseaos  RC.  664,  was  plun- 
dered br  L.  Soipio  io  the  first  Puni«>  war,  and 
was  made  a  Roman  colony  by  SuUa. 

AiJaA.    Vid.  Haiisa. 

Ai.£ffi^A  {'AT^aia),  an  ancicQt  town  of  the  Man 
dulni  in  Gallia  Li^uneosis,  said  to  have  beec 
founded  by  Hercules,  and  utuate<l  on  a  high  hill 
(now  Aitzoii,  [at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  village 
called  Alue]),  whidi  was  washed  by  the  two 
rivers  Lntosa  (now  Oz«)  and  Osera  (now  Ozer- 
aji|0>  It  ms  taken  and  destroyed  Csasar,  in 
B.d.  62,  after  a  memorable  siege,  but  was  aftcr- 
vmrd  rebt Jit 

AsMalM  {'AXeai(u)f  a  town  in  Laconia,  west  of 
Sparta,  oe.  the  road  to  Phene. 

AlSsIuii  ('AXcIoiov),  a  to'<^  in  Elie,  not  foi 
from  Olytnpiii,  afterward  cal  <»d  A  UHmim, 

AlSwis  Man  {ri  ^ATi^aiov  6pos),  a  mountain 
in  Arcadia  with  a  temple  of  ITeptunc  (Poseidon) 
Hippius  and  a  grove  of  Ceres  (Demet^). 

aIatss  ('AAijm),  son  of  Hippotes,  and  a  de- 
acoidant  of  Hercules,  b  said  to  nave  taken  pos- 
seasioD  of  Corinth,  and  to  have  expelled  the 
S^yj^iidg^  tbir^  years  after  the  fii-st  invaaiun 
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ALEXANDER. 


of  Pebp '0008118  hj  tbfl  HeraclidB.  Eia  fiimilj, 
called  tlie  Aletids^  Tn«int-«''M>'<  tlienuelTes  at 
Cot^i  down  to  tin  time  of  Bacohik — [2.  A 
oompanioD  of  jfjoeoa,  who  was  held  in  veiienir 
tioD  OD  account  of  his  age  and  wiBdom.] 

AlStIitii  (Aletlnus),  a  town  of  Oalabria. 

ALrmicH  or  AlatbIgx  (AletriDas,  fiCia ;  now 
Aliiiri),  an  aocieot  town  of  the  Hernioi,  Bubse- 
gueotlj  a  mnnieqiiaiD  and  a  Roman  wHoBy, 
west  of  Swa  imd  east  of  Anagoia. 

AxeuIda    Vid,  AjJCBAS. 

Al£ua8,  ('AAciMif)  a  descendant  of  Hercules, 
Tfae  Ihe  ruler  of  Xiuiwa  in  Theasaly,  and  the 
i-eputod  founder  of  the  celebrated  family  of  the 
AleuadiBi  Before  the  tima  of  Fifiistratus  (B.C. 
560),  the  family  of  the  Aleoadfl}  s|)pean  to  have 
beocon^  divided  into  two  toaadies,  the  Aleuadn 
and  tiie  Scopadn.  The  Soopadn  inhabited  Cran- 
Don  and  perhaps  Hiarsalus  also,  while  the  mam 
branch,  the  Aleuada,  remained  at  Larissa.  The 
influence  of  the  fiunilies,  however,  was  not  con- 
fined to  these  towns,  but  extended  more  or  less 
over  the  greats  part  of  Thesaalj.  They  form- 
ftl,  ia  reuity,  a  powerful  aristocratic  party  In  op- 
poeiti<Hi  to-  the  great  bodr  of  the  Tbeasalians. 
la  the  invaaioa  of  Greece  by  Xarxea  (480X  the 
Aleuadea  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Persians, 
nod  the  family  contiDued  to  be  the  predominant 
one  in  Thesoaly  for  a  limg  time  afterward.  But 
after  the  end  of  the  Poloponnesian  war 
another  ThesBalian  family,  the  drnaats  of  nierte, 
gradually  rose  to  power  and  innuence,  and  gave 
a  giaat  ehocb  to  the  power  of  the  Alcuudie. 
the  most  formidable  of  these  princes  was  Jason 
of  Pherffi,  who  succeeded,  after  various  strug- 
gla,  in  raiatng  himself  to  the  dwiity  of  Tagus, 
or  iiqireme  ruin'  of  lliessaly.    VtiL  Jasok. 

Aucs.    Fid  Alba. 

Alb  or  Hales  (now  Aleee),  a  small  mer  in 
Southern  Italy,  was  the  botmdair  between  the 
torritorjr  of  Khegium  and  of  the  Locri  Epi- 
tephyrii. 

[^Ai.exau£nvs  ('AXs^ofievot),  an  JEtolinn  lead- 
er, sent  by  his  oountrymcn  with  ooo  thousand 
men  to  SpailA,  who  slew  Nalns  the  Spartan 
tyrant 

ALKZAynsK  {'K^mtSpo^),  the  usual  name  of 
Paris  in  the  Iliad. 

ALEXANDsa  Sev£rds.    Vtd.  Setzbus. 

Alkxandes.  1.  Minor  Stsiorical  Person*, 
'  I,  Son  of  .£eopu8,  a  naliTe  of  the  Macedoni- 
an district  called  Lyncestis,  whence  he  is  usually 
called  Alexander  Lyncestis.  He  was  an  accom- 
plice in  the  murder  of  FMlip,  B.C.  SS6,  but 
was  pardoned  by  Alexander  the  GFreat  He  ac- 
companied Alexander  to  Asia;  but  in  SS4  he 
was  detected  m  carrying  on  a  treasonable  cor- 
respondence with  Darius,  was  kept  in  confine- 
ment, and  put  to  death  in  380.  2.  Son  of  As- 
nmiuB  the  triumvir,  uid  Cleopitrs,  bom,  with 
hie  twin-sister  Cleopatra,  KCC  40.  AfW  fhe 
battle  of  AeUum  they  were  taken  to  Rome  by 
Ai^;ustus,  and  were  generously  educated  by 
Octavio,  the  wife  of  Antonius,  with  her  own 
children. — S.  Eldest  son  of  A&iaTOBtrLim  IL, 
king  of  Judea,  rose  in  armr  m  B.C.  &J,  against 
HTrcftDus,  who  was  aupported  bj  the  Romans. 
Alexander  was  defested  1^  the  KomaH  ia  M 
nnd  65,  and  was  put  to  deaui  by  Fompc  f  at  An- ' 
tioch  in  49. — 4.  Third  son  of  Cassani  bk,  king  | 
•f  UacedMiia,  by  Thcsaalonica,  sister  of  Alex- , 

4a 


r.ader  the  Great.  In  his  qnorrel  with  hji  elUM 
brother  Autipater  for  the  government  (vid.  Ak- 
TiFAraa),  he  called  in  the  aid  of  Pynlius  of 
Epirus  and  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  by  the  laiter 
of  whom  he  was  murdered  B.C.  294. — 6.  Jam- 
iiMai,  the  son  of  Joannes  Hyrcanus,  and  bitith* 
er  of  Aristobulufl  I,  Idug  of  the  Jews  B.C.  104r- 
^'7.  At  the  commencement  of  his  reign  be  was 
ODgagad  In  war  with  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  king  of 
C^HiiB ;  and  snbsequently  be  had  to  corr^  on  for 
six  years  a  dangerous  struggle  with  his  own 
subject^  to  whom  he  had  rendered  himself  ob- 
noxious by  his  cruelties  and  by  opposing  the 
Pharisees.  He  signalised  his  victory  by  the 
moat  frightful  butwrr  of  his  subjects. — 6.  Sur- 
named  ima,  ttte  duef  commaodor  of  ths  JCto- 
liana,  tock  an  active  part  in  opposing  of 
MacedfMiia  (B.O.  198.  19'J),  and  in  uie  various 
negotiationB  with  the  ScHnana. — 1.  Tyrant  of 
Phel^  was  a  relation  of  Jason,  and  succeeded 
either  Polydorua  or  Polyphron,  as  Tngua  of 
Thessaly,  about  B.C.  869.  In  consequence  of 
his  tyrannical  government^  the  Thessalians  ap- 
pliedfor  aid  first  to  Alexander  IL,  king  of  Mace- 
donia,  and  next  to  Tliebes.  The  Thebans  sent 
Peloptdas  into  Thessaly  to  succor  the  malctoi- 
tents;  but  having  ventured  incautioualv  withio 
the  power  of  the  tyrant,  he  was  seized  by  Alex- 
ander, and  thrown  into  pris<«)  B.O.  S68.  The 
Thebans  sent  a  large  army  into  Thessaly  to 
rescue  Pelopidos,  but  they  were  dcfentod  in  the 
first  campaign,  and  did  not  obtoln  their  object 
till  tiie  next  year,  367.  In  364  Pelopidas  ogoia 
entered  Thessaly  with  a  small  force,  but  waa 
slain  in  battle  by  Alexander.  Tlie  Tbebans 
now  sent  a  lai^  army  against  the  tyrant^  and 
compelled  turn  to  become  a  depend«it  ally  of 
Thebes.  We  afterwards  hear  of  Alexiuoder 
nuking  piratical  descents  on  many  of  the  Athe- 
nian dependendee,  and  even  on  Attica  itsel£ 
He  was  murdered  in  367,  by  his  wife  Thebe, 
with  the  assistance  of  her  three  brothers — 8. 
Son  of  PoLYSPxacHOH,  the  Macedonian,  was 
chiefly  em|doyed  by  his  fiither  in  the  command 
of  the  armies  which  he  sent  against  Cassander. 
Thm  he  was  sent  against  Athens  in  KO.  818, 
and  yna  engaged  in  military  operations  during 
the  next  year  in  various  parts  of  Greece.  But 
in  816  he  became  reconciled  to  Cassander,  and 
we  find  him  iu  314  commanding  on  behalf  of 
the  Utter,  He  was  murdered  at  Sicyon  in  814. 
— 9.  PTOLEii.auB.  Vid.  Ptolxmaus. — 10.  Ti- 
BiRTOs,  bom  at  Alexandrea,  of  Jewish  parents, 
and  nephew  of  the  writer  Philo.  He  deserted 
the  faith  of  his  ancestors,  and  was  rewarded 
for  his  apostacy  by  varions  public  appointmait& 
"bi  the  reign  of  Qaudios  he  succeeded  Fadoe  ai 
procurator  of  Judea  (AJ).  46),  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  Nero  iprocarabar  of  Egrpt.  He  was 
the  first  Roman  goremor  vho  dedared  in  &Tor 
of  YespasiBn;  and  he  acoompaiued  Titaa  In  th« 
war  a^nunst  Jndtta,  and  waa  present  at  it-'  tak 
ing 

U  Kinffi  of  ^pirvs. 

I.  Son  of  Nooptolemns,  and  brother  of  Olym- 
paa,  tbe  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great  iHnl- 
Hi  nude  lum  Idi^  of  Epirus  in  place  of  faia  cousin 
^addes,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Cleopatra 
in  marria^  (B.O.  886).  In  S82,  Alexander,  at 
the  request  of  the  Tarentioes,  crossed  ovat  intc 
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IbJf ,  to  aid  them  t^aSoA  tha  LaeaniaDt  «od 
Bnittn.  After  meeting  vith  cmsidwabls  suo- 
ecM,  be  WB8  defeated  and  slab  in  battle  io  826, 
near  Faadosia,  oa  the  baoks  of  the  AcheroD  ia 
Southern  Italy. — 2.  Son  of  Phyma  and  Lanaa- 
u,  daughter  of  the  Sicilian  tyrant  AsatbocUe, 
«uoce«ded  hia  father  in  EG.  27S,  and  droT«  An- 
lagMi'JSS  Qooatoa  out  of  MaoedodiL  He  vaa 
f^wtir  MAertnxA  deprived  of  bcth  Maeedooia 
uid  £[HruB  Demetrius,  the  aon  of  Aotigoniu; 
but  he  reoorared  Ejaru  Ity  tiw  aid  «f  Um  Acbt* 


deatii  haTing  reached  Oreeee,  the  The  bans  t/am 

more  took  op  artna.  But  a  terrible  poniah 
moot  avaited  tbem.  He  advanced  into  B<aotla 
by  rapid  mardieB,  took  Hiebea  by  assault,  des- 
troyed all  the  building  with  the  exception  of 
the  house  of  Pindar,  kiUed  most  of  the  inhal»' 
tants,  and  sold  the  rest  ss  slave*.  Alexander 
Dov  premrad  tat  hia  great  eipeditioa  agaicat 
Foeia.  In  the  ipring  of  884,  he  crossed  tbo 
Helleepont  vith  about  tfatitf-five  thousand  mea 
Of  these  thirty  thousand  were  foot  and  five 
thousand  horse,  and  of  the  former  mly  ttrelva 
thousand  wa?e  Maeedmians.  Alexaoder's  lirat 
engagement  'witb  the  Persians  wbs  on  the  J^ver 

  ^  „  -     -  -    Gnmicue  in  Myna  (M»y  8841  wliere  they  -were 

m  the  Lifetime  <n  his  father  1^  kQliqg  the  Per- '  entirely  defeated  hm.  'Am  batk  was  SA- 
tiso  ambaaaadors  wbo  had  ooma  to  d«mand  flie  [  loved  by  the  eaptmre  or  sabmisaioD  d  the  diief 
mlMniasion  of  Amyntaa,  because  th^  attempted  tomu  od  the  vest  ooast  of  Aua  Minor.  Halt 
to  offer  indignities  to  the  ladiesof  tbe  ooml,  atwat  oamassua  was  not  taken  till  late  in  the  autumn, 
B.O.  507.  He  succeeded  hia  &ther  ebortly  after  a  vigorous  deCukoe  by  Hemnon,  tbe  ableel 
afterward,  was  obliged  to  submit  to  Ihe  Per-  geneiul  of  Darius,  and  whose  death  in  tbb  fol- 
siaos,  and  aooompamed  Xema  in  his  invasion  lowii^  year  (888)  reeved  Alexander  from  a 


in.  Singi  of  Macedonia. 
1.  3oa  of  Amyntu  L,  distingiuahed  himself 


of  Oreeoe  (RO.  480^  He  gained  the  confidence 
of  MardtmioB,  who  seothim  to  Athrae  to  propose 
peace  to  tbe  Atheniaos,  which  was  rejected 
He  was  seereUy  mclined  to  the  cause  of  the 
Gredka,  and  informed  them  the  night  before  Uie 
battle  of  Platsese  of  the  intention  of  Mardonius  to 
fight  on  the  following  day.  He  di«d  about  B.C. 
45fi,  and  ms  Buceeedea  by  Perdiccas  11 — 2. 
Sou  of  Amyntas  It,  whom  he  succeeded, 
rewned  B.O.  e«9-S67.  A  usurper  of  tbe  name 
of  Ptolomey  Aloiitea  having  risen  ^inat  him, 
Pelopidas,  who  wne  called  in  to  mediate  between 
them,  left  Alexander  in  possession  of  Uie  king- 
AaoL,  but  took  with  him  to  Tbebea  several  bc»- 


formidable  oppoMnL  He  now  mardked  along 
the  eoast  of  JiVeia  and  Buophylia,  and  then 
north  into  Fb^gm  and  to  Gtordium,  where  he  cut 
or  ontied  the  celebrated  Qordiau  kuot,  which,  it 
was  said,  was  to  be  loosened  only  by  the  con- 
queror of  Asia.  Id  888,  he  marched  from  Our- 
uiitm  through  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor  iuto 
Cilicia,  where  he  nearly  lost  hia  life  at  Tarsus  by 
a  fever,  Ivoi^t  on  by  lus  great  exertions  or 
tbroi^  throwing  Imnsc^  when  heated,  into  tbe 
oold  waters  we  Oydnoa.  Darius,  meantime, 
bad  collected  an  army  of  five  hundred  tboue«:d 
or  six  hundred  thousand  men,  with  llorty  thou 
sand   Greek   mercenaries,   whom  Aleznndei 


tages ;  among  whom  was  Htilip,  the  youngest  defeated  in  the  narrow  plain  of  Iesub.  Dariua 

brotW  of  A&zander,  aflerward  King  of  Mace-  escaped  across  the  Euphrates      the  ford  o! 

dtnia,  Alexander  waa  shortly  afterward  mnr-  Ihapaaeus;  but  his  mmho-,  wife,  and  ohildrea 

dered  hj  Ptdraney  Alorttee.— 8.  SunMuned  the  fell  into  the  hands  of  AleuDder,  who  treatwJ 

GuAT,  son  of  Plulip  IL  »oA  Olymjuas,  was  bom  them  with  the  utmost  delicacy  and  respeet  Alex- 

at  Fella,  B.O.  SS9.   His  early  education  was  auder  now  du-ected  bis  arms  a^aiust  the  cities 


'^"numtted  to  Leooidas  and  Lyaimachus;  and 
be  was  also  placed  under  the  care  of  Aria- 
toUe,  who  acquired  an  iiduence  over  tus  mind 
and  character  wfaidi  was  manifest  to  tbe  latest 
period  of  his  life.  At  the  age  of  uxteen,  Alex- 
uder  was  Intmsted  with  the  govenunent  of 
Uacedtnda  by  his  fbdier,  wUle  he  waa  obliged 
to  leave  his  kingdom  to  mandi  against  Byzan- 
tium. He  first  distinguished  himseU  howevo', 
at  the  battle  of  Cbseronea  (388),  where  the  vic- 
tory vafl  mainly  owing  to  his  impetuosity  and 
courage.  On  the  murder  of  Philip  (S36),  Alex- 
seder  ascmded  fheflmoe,  at  the  age  of  twoity, 
ami  found  tdmaelf  surrounded  \i7  enemies  on 
«'"y  side.   He  first  put  down  rebellion  in  hia 


of  Phoenicia,  most  of  which  submitted ;  but  Tyre 
was  not  taken  till  the  middle  of  382,  after  on 
obstinate  defence  of  seven  months.  Kext  fol- 
lowed the  siege  of  Oaza,  which  again  delayed 
AltixandfiT  two  months.  Afterward,  according 
to  Josephus,  he  marched  to  Jerusalem,  intatdiD^  t« 
punish  tha  people  for  retuang  to  osmst  hmi, 
ont  he  was  fjuverted  from  bis  purpose  hy 
the  appearance  of  the  high-pries^  and  par 
d<med  the  people.  This  story  ts  not  mentione*? 
by  Arrian,  and  rests  on  questionable  evi- 
dence, Alexander  next  marcned  iuto  %ypt 
which  wiHiogly  submittod  fo  him,  for  the  I^p- 
tians  had  ever  hated  the  Feruons.  Attheb^in- 
nii^  of  331,  Alexander  founded  at  tbe  moutL 


OW11  kingdom,  and  theo  rapidly  marched  into  of  the  westom  branch  of  tlie  Kile  the  ci^ 
Orfece,   Hie  unexpected  activity  ovwuwed  all        *   — '  -'^—^   *'"' 


opposition ;  l^bebeo,  which  had  been  most  active 
against  him,  sfibmittijd  when  he  appeared  at  it« 
and  the  assembled  Greeks  at  the  Isth- 


?i™  «f  Corinth,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the 
-'''^^^^PKntonians,  elected  him  to  the  oommand 


■gwnrt  Feina,  whidi   had  previously  been 
bestowed  np«i  his  fother.   He  now  directed  bis 
arms  f^nsl  the  barluuiaQB  of  the  north,  mawhed 
Jewly  in  835)  across  Mount  Hamns,  defeated  the 
and  advanced  as  far  as  the  Danube, 
he  erossed;  and,iKi  his  return,  subdued 
XDyrian  and  TaulntSL  A  repOTti  of  his 


of  Alsxamdrea,  and  about  the  same  timt 
visited  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Amman,  in  tbe 
desert  of  Libya,  and  was  saluted  by  tbe  priostt 
as  tbe  son  of  Jupiter  Anuuoo.  In  the  spring 
of  tbe  same  year  (331),  Alexander  set  out 
to  meet  Darius,  who  had  collected  anothei 
army.  He  marched  through  PhaKiioia  and 
Syna  to  the  Eu^irates,  which  be  crossed 
at  the  fcffd  of  Tbapsacus;  thence  he  pro- 
ceeded through  Mesopotamia,  crossed  the  llgis, 
and  at  length  met  with  the  immense  hosts 
of  Darius,  said  to  have  amounted  ti  more  than 
a  milliMi  of  meo,  in  tbe  ploinB  of  Qaiua 
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mela.  Tbb  battle  vm  fougfat  in  thd  mcmth  of 

Oetobei,  SSI,  and  ended  in  liie  complete  defeat 
of  Uie  Peraians.  Alezooder  pursued  the  fngi- 
tires  to  Arbela  (now  Srbi[\,  which  plaee  lua 

S'vea  its  name  to  me  battle,  tnough  distant  about 
Ij  miloe  from  the  apot  irbere  it  vas  fought 
Ditrius,  who  had  left  toe  field  of  battie  mAj  in 
the  day,  £ed  to  Eebatua  (nov  Ramadan),  ia 
tfedia.  Alexander  \ras  now  the  oooqnetor  of 
Aaia,  and  be^an  to  adopt  Persbui  habita  and  cus- 
toms, by  which  he  conciliated  the  affecti<HiB  of 
his  new  subjects.  From  Arbela  he  marched  to 
Babvlon,  Suaa,  and  Persepolis,  all  of  which  Bur- 
rendarodto  him.  ^  k  uid  to  bare  let  fire  to 
the  palace  <^  Fenepolia,  and,  iMordiDg  to  some 
accounts,  in  the  revelry  of  a  baoqoet,  at  the  ii>- 
atigation  of  Thais,  an  Athenian  oonrteaon.  At 
the  b^ipning  of  880  Alexander  matched  Cram 
Persepolis  into  Media,  in  purBuit  of  Darius, 
whom  he  followed  through  Bhag«  and  Uie  passes 
of  the  EAbon  Uoontains,  called  hr  the  andenta 
the  OasinaQ  Gatee,  {nto  the  deserts  of  Parthia, 
where  the  unfortunate  king  was  murdered 
Bess  us,  satrap  of  Boctrio,  and  his  associates. 
Alexander  sent  his  body  to  Persepolis,  to  be 
buried  in  the  tombs  of  the  Persian  kings.  Be»- 
sus  esc^ied  to  Bactrio,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
Eiug  of  Persia.  Aloander  vu  engaged  during 
the  remainder  of  the  ^ear  in  snbduing  the 
Dorthem  proTioces  of  Asia  between  the  Caspian 
and  the  Indus,  namely,  Hyrcania,  Parthia,  Aria, 
Uie  Dntn^  and  earangte.  It  was  during 
this  campaign  that  Philotas,  his  father  Pakve- 
moN,  and  other  UaoedoniaDs  were  executed  oa 
a  charge  of  treuoa  Id  8S9  AUrxandw  araaaad 
the  mountains  of  the  Faropamisos  (now  flie 
Hindoo  Koo*h\  and  marched  into  Bactria 
against  Bessus,  whom  he  pursued  across  the 
Oxus  into  Sogdiaoa.  In  uaa  country  Beaaus 
was  betrayed  to  him,  and  waa  put  to  death. 
From  the  Oxus  he  advanced  as  far  as  the  Jax- 
artes  (now  the  Sir),  which  he  crossed,  uid  de- 
fieated  several  Scythian  tribes  north  of  that 
river.  After  founduv  a  city,  Alexandrea,  on  the 
Jaxartes,  he  rebiusea  bis  steps,  and  returned  to 
Zariaspa  or  Bactra,  where  he  spent  the  winteo 
of  329.  It  was  here  that  he  killed  lus  Mend 
Clitus  in  a  drunken  revel  In  82S,  Alexander 
ngUD  crossed  the  Oxus  to  complete  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Sogdiaoa,  but  was  not  aUe  to  effect  it  io 
the  year,  and  aeoon^Q^y  went  into  wiater- 

a darters  at  Naotaea,  a  plaee  io  the  nuddle  of 
le  province.  At  the  b^inoing  of  S2T,  he  took 
a  mountain  fortress,  in  which  Ox^urtes,  a  Bac- 
trian  prince,  had  deposited  lus  wife  and  daugh- 
ters. The  beauty  of  Boxana,  one  of  the  latter, 
captivated  the  conqueror,  and  he  accordingly 
made  her  his  wife.  This  marriage  with  ooe  of 
Us  Eastern  snljacta  was  b  accordance  wtth 
the  whole  of  his  poUoy.  Havin?  completed  the 
conquest  of  Soffdiana,  be  marched  south  into 
Bactria,  and  made  preparatioos  for  the  invasion 
of  India.  While  in  Bactria  another  ooospintcy 
was  discovered  for  the  murder  of  the  king. 
The  plot  was  fimned  by  Hermolaus  with  a 
Qomber  of  tlw  royal  pages,  and  Oallisthencs, 
a  pupQ  of  Aristotle,  was  involved  in  It  All 
the  conspirators  were  pQt  to  death.  Alex- 
uider  did  not  leave  Sacbia  till  late  in 
the  spring  of  827,  and  crossed  the  Lidus,  pro- 
bably near  the  modeni  Attock.  He  met  with 
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DO  reeistaoee  till  he  reached  Uio  n^dMpet 
where  he  was  opposed  by  Porus,  en  Indian  kmg, 
whom  he  defeated  after  a  gallant  resistanc^ 
and  took  prisoner.  Alexander  restored  to  him 
his  kingdom,  and  treated  him  with  distbgnished 
honor.  He  founded  two  towns,  one  oo  each 
bank  of  tiw  Hfda^ws:  ods  called  Boeephala,  ia 
haaac  of  Ua  nocse  Baeq>hallis,  wfao  died  here^ 
after  eurying  lam  through  BO  many  victories ; 
and  the  other  Niosea,  to  commemorate  bis  vio- 
tory.  From  thenoe  he  marebed  across  the 
Acesines  (now  the  Chinab)  and  the  Hydraotos 
^ow  the  Havte),  and  penetrated  aa  far  as  the 
Hy|diaais  (paw  Garra).  This  was  the  foithest 
point  whidi  he  nadwd,  far  the  Uacedndana 
worn  out  by  hag  serrioe,  and  tired  of  the  war, 
refused  to  advance  fhrllter ;  and  Alexander,  not- 
withstanding  his  entreaties  and  prayers,  wac 
obliged  to  lead  them  back.  He  returned  to  the 
Hydaspea,  where  lie  had  previouBly  given  ordera 
fx  the  baildit«g  of  a  fleets  an4  then  sailed  down 
the  liver  with  about  eight  thousand  men,  while 
the  reiouDder  marehed  along  the  banks  in  two 
divisions.  Hub  was  late  in  the  autumn  of  827. 
The  people  on  each  side  of  the  river  submitted 
without  resistance,  except  the  Malli,  in  the  con- 
quest of  one  of  whose  places  Alexander  was 
severely  wounded.  At  the  eonflneDoe  of  the 
Acesinea  and  the  Indus,  Alexander  founded  a 
city,  and  left  I^iip  as  satrap,  with  a  considera^ 
ble  body  of  Greeks.  Here  he  built  some  fresh 
ships,  and  continued  his  voyage  down  the  Indus^ 
founded  a  city  at  Fattalo,  ue  apex  of  the  delta 
of  the  Indus,  and  sailed  into  the  Indian  Ocean, 
which  he  reached  about  the  middle  of  826. 
Nearchna  was  sent  with  the  fleet  to  sail  along 
the  coast  to  the  Persian  Gulf  (vidl  Neaachus) 
and  Alexander  marched  with  the  rest  of  lus 
forces  through  Gedrosia,  in  which  country  his  ar- 
my suffered  greatly  frum  want  of  water  and  provi- 
siooB.  He  reached  Susa  at  the  bcginntng  of  325. 
Here  he  allowed  himself  and  his  troops  some 
rest  fivm  their  labors ;  and  anxious  to  form  his 
European  and  Asiatic  subjects  into  one  people, 
he  assigned  to  about  eighW  of  his  gcDcnUs  Am- 
tic  wives,  and  gave  with  them  rich  dowries. 
He  himself  took  a  second  wife,  Barsine,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Darius,  and,  according  to 
some  accounts,  a  third,  Porysatis,  the  daughter 
of  Ochus.  About  ten  thousand  Macedooiana 
flowed  the  examine  of  thdr  kiiw  and  generals, 
and  married  Asiatia  women.  Alexander  also 
enrolled  lai^  nnmbers  of  Amatics  axaoag  bis 
troops,  and  taught  them  the  Macedonian  tactica. 
He,  moreover,  directed  his  attention  to  the  in- 
crease of  commerce,  and  for  this  purpose  had 
the  Euphrates  and  Turia  made  navigable,  by 
removinff  tiie  aitifieiar  obstmctiinB  which  lea 
been  made  in  the  river  for  the  pnrpoec  of  irrigtr 
tioa.  The  Macedonians,  who  were  discontented 
with  several  of  the  new  arroagemeDta  of 
the  king,  rose  in  mutiny  against  him,  which 
he  queued  with  some  oifficultf-  Toward  the 
close  of  the  same  year  (825^  he  went  to 
Ecbataiia,  where  be  lost  bts  great  &vorite, 
HxpoAsnoH.  From  Ecbatona  oie  marched  to 
Babylon,  subduing  in  tus  way  the  Cosscu, 
a  mountain  tribe;  and  before  he  reached 
Babyion  he  was  met  by  ambassadors  from  al- 
most every  part  of  tno  known  world.  Al- 
exander entered  Babylon   in  the  spring  ol 
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SM,  about  a  befbm  Ub  deadly  notvithatwid- 
ing  the  TanuDir*  <^  tlw  ChaldMin,  nbo  pre- 
dwtfld  evil  to  him  if  he  entered  the  dtj  ftt  tlwt 
time.  He  intended  to  make  BaWkM  the  capital 
of  bis  empire,  as  the  best  point  of  oomimiBioatioD 
between  his  eastern  and  vestem  doiniuotiA.  His 
•dwoei  were  nmnenme  and  gimntia  Hiefint 
(^Bct  was  the  eooqnest  of  Arabia,  vhioh  was  to 
be'  CoUowed,  it  vm  said,  br  the  saljngation  of 
IfaUjr.  Carthige,  and  the  West.  But  hia  views 
were  not  eonSoed  mer«ly  to  ocoqueet  He  ot- 
dered  a  fleet  to  be  built  on  the  Oaapian,  in  order 
to  explore  that  sea.  He  also  iat«oded  to  im- 
prore  the  distributioD  of  waters  in  the  Babyko- 
MQ  plain,  and  tor  that  porpose  sailed  down  tin 
EufMomtea  to  in^»eat  the  canal  called  Palla- 
oopu.  On  Us  r^um  to  Babylon  he  was  at- 
tacked ty  a  fever,  probably  brought  oo  by  his 
recent  ezertkos  in  the  marshy  districts  around 
Btbyl(»,  and  aggravated  by  the  ^nuitity 
vine  be  had  drunk  at  a  baii^et  girea  to  hie 
principal  (^Seeta.  He  died  sitar  an  illnesB  of 
eleven  dayi^  in  the  month  of  Mqr  or  Jme^  &0. 
ta,  at  the  age  of  tUrty-twcv  after  a  rdgn  of 
twelve  years  and  eight  mootha.  He  appMnted 
DO  one  <u  his  successor,  but  ^ust  before  his  death 
he  gave  his  ring  to  PerdioGBs.  Roxana  wrs 
with  child  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  after- 
ward bore  a  son  who  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Alexander  .^Igos.  The  hiitnT  of  AJ«au)der 
forms  on  important  epoeh  in  the  nistory  of  man- 
kiad.  UnUke  other  Aatatie  ooaquercffs,  his  pro- 
eresB  was  marked  sMnethmg  more  toan 
devastation  and  nib;  at  every  step  of  his  course 
the  Qreek  language  and  dvilizstion  took  root 
imd  flourished ;  and  after  bis  death  Orcck  kiii^- 
ioiDB  wore  fonned  in  all  ports  of  which 
iwntiDued  to  exist  for  centuries.  Bj  his  coo- 
queets  the  imowledge  of  mankind  was  inmreued ; 
Un  Bciencee  of  geographv,  natural  history,  and 
others,  received  vast  addit90DB;  and  it  was 
throwh  him  that  a  road  wis  opened  to  India, 
and  that  Enropeaos  became  acquainted  with  the 
products  of  the  remote  East— 4.  .£sus,  bod  of 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Roxana,  was  bom 
^tortly  after  the  death  of  his  Uher,  in  B.C.  S23, 
ind  was  acknowledged  as  the  partner  of  Philip 
ArrhidnnB  in  the  empire,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  Perdiecas,  Antipater,  and  PolysperohoD 
in  BDGceseion.  Alexander  and  his  mother  Roxana 
were  imprisoned  hy  Cassander,  when  he  ob- 
tained possession  of  Macedonia  in  81&,  and  re- 
mained in  prison  till  Sll,  when  they  were  pot  to 
death  by  Caseander, 

rV.  Kin^i  of  Byria, 
1.  Sunuuned  Baus,  a  "penaa  of  low  origin, 
pretended  to  be  the  son  of  Antiochiis  XV.  £jHpb- 
aoes,  and  reigned  in  Syria  B.C.  160-146.  He 
defeated  and  slow  in  battle  Demetrius  L  Soter, 
out  was  afterward  defeated  and  dethroned  by 
Demeliius  IX  Nicator. — 2.  Sumamed  Zebika  or 
'LkmntA,  son  of  a  merchant,  was  set  up  by 
Ptolemy  Pbvscon  as  a  pretender  to  the  throoti  of 
Syria,  sboruy  afl^  the  return  of  Demetrius  IL 
li  icator  from  bis  captivity  aiyong  the  Parthions, 
B.a  128.  He  defeated  Demetnus  in  125,  but 
Was  afterward  defeated  by  Antiochoi  Grypus, 
hj  whMn  he  was  put  to  death,  122. 

y.  lAttrmry. 
1.  Of  iEo^  a  peripatctio  pUksqihar  at  Borne 


in  the  first  century  after  Christ,  was  tuloi  to  Um 

Emperor  Nero. — 2.  The  JBttoLUM,  tif  PUiurou 
in  ^tolia,  a  Greek  poet,  lived  iu  tLe  reigo  of 
PtolemjBUS  PhOadelphus  (B.C.  285-247),  at 
Alesandrea,  where  he  was  reck<»ied  on«  of  the 
seven  inpa  poets  who  oooetituted  the  tragic 
pUaad  He  also  wrote  other  poems,  beucM 
ingediea.  His  fragmoits  are  ecdlected  bv  Ca 
pellmann,  AlexanSi  jJStoii  FragmtmUi.  H  on, 
1829. — 8.  Of  Arnaobisus,  in  Caria,  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  commentators  on  ArittoUe^ 
lived  about  AJ>.  200.  About  half  faU  volumiu' 
one  works  Wtf  e  edited  and  translated  into  Latin 
at  the  revival  of  literature ;  there  are  a  few 
more  extant  In  the  ori^nal  Greek,  'which  have 
never  ben  printed,  and  an  AraUo  vcruoo  is 
preeervad  oi  weveral  othera  His  muet  impor- 
tant treatise  ii  entitled  J)«  Faio,  an  ibquiir  into 
the  opinions  of  Aristotle  on  the  subject  of  Fate 
and  Fr«e-»ill :  edited  by  Orelli,  Zurich,  1824.— 
4.  CoRHKLniB,  Buniamed  PoLVBisToa.  a  Greek 
writer,  was  made  pris(»OT  during  tlw  war  of 
SoUa  in  Greeoe  (Kd  87-84),  ud  sold  as  a  slave 
to  Oomditia  Lentolna,  who  Xaolt  him  to  Vxaut, 
made  him  the  teadter  of  his  childrai,  and  iib- 
seqDsntly  restored  him  to  freedom.  The  lor- 
name  of  Polyhistor  was  given  to  him  cd  account 
of  bis  f«t>digious  leamiog.  He  is  said  to  have 
written  a  vast  munber  of  works,  all  oi  nhich 
have  perished,  [with  the  exception  of  a  few 
fragments]:  the  most  important  of  the: a  was 
one  in  for^-two  books,  containing  historical  and 
geogra^oal  accounts  of  nearly  all  countries  of 
the  ancient  world.  [A  list  of  his  works  is  givea 
by  liilUer,  who  has  collected  and  published  thi: 
fragments  of  his  writings  in  the  third  volume  of 
Fragmtnta  IJiMoricorum  GrcKorum,  p.  206-244.1 
— 5.  Bumamed  LTCUKca,  of  Ephesos,  a  Ore«b 
rhetorician  and  poet,  lived  about  B.O.  SO.  A 
few  fragmeoto  of  geographical  and  astro 
nomioal  poems  are  extant — 6.  Of  Mtkdcs,  in 
Garia,  a  Greek  writer  on  zoology  of  uncertoir. 
date. — T.  NintKmua,  a  Greek  rhetorician,  who 
lived  in  the  second  ceutuiy  of  the  Christian  era. 
Two  works  are  ascribed  to  him,  one  He  J>igun» 
Smttmtiarwi  H  Stoeutienit,  frvnn  which  Aquila 
Romanua  took  bis  materials  for  his  work  on  the 
same  sul^eet;  and  the  other  On  Shovhiptechet, 
which  was  writtoi  a  later  ^ammarian  of  the 
name  of  Alexander,  Edited  in 'Walz's  .^4ffor» 
Oraci,  vol  viii — 8,  The  Paphlaooku^t,  a  cele- 
brated impostor,  who  flourished  about  the  be- 
ginnii^  of^the  second  ceiltury  after  CUriet,  of 
whom  Lucian  has  given  an  amusing  account^ 
chiefly  of  the  varioas  oontrivaneea  by  which  he 
established  and  mrintatoed  the  credit  9f  an  ora- 
cle. The  influence  he  attidoed  over  the  popu- 
lace seems  incredible;  indeed,  the  narrative  of 
Lucian  would  ajn>ear  to  be  a  mere  romance, 
were  it  not  confirmed  by  some  medals  of  An 
toDimis  and  M.  Aurelius. — 9.  Suraamefl  Pelo 
FiAToiT,  a  Greek  rhetoriidan  of  Scleucia  in 
Cilicia,  was  appointed  Greek  secretan^  to  M, 
Antoninus,  about  AJ),  174.  At  Athens,  he 
conquered  the  celebrated  rhetorician  Ilcrodeb 
AtbcuB,  in  a  riietorical  contest.  All  persona,  how- 
ever, did  not  admit  bis  abilities ;  for  a  Curiuthinn 
of  the  name  of  Sceptes  said  that  lie  had  found 
in  Aleiandor  "  the  clay  (IT^Xof).  but  not  Plato,' 
alluding  to  his  surname  of  "  Peloplatoa" — 10; 
FBiLAiJtTBXB,  an  anrieot  Greek  pbyskiam  Bveif 
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ALEXANDBEA. 


ALomuu. 


noLbblj  toward  the  end  of  tlie  first  eejtety 
B.C^  and  8ucoe«idfld  Zeuzis  as  head  of  a  cele- 
brated Herophilean  Bcbool  of  mddioiae,  estab- 
lisbed  in  Phiygta  bctweso  Laoiicea  and  Canira. 
— II.  Of  Thalles  id  Lydia,  an  eminent  phyai- 
dan,  lived  in  the  aizth  cenbny  after  Christy  and 
b  the  ai^lior  td  two  eodmt  Orad;  worin :  l- 
lAbri  Duodaam  de  R«  Utdiea  :  Z.  J)9  iMmhriaii. 

ALSXAKDBiA,  [Boiuetiuies  -dria,  tlxnigli,  as 
Hadvig  Bays  (^c^  D«  Pin^  19,  64),  the  Latio 
writers  olwaye  preferred  the  6,  and  waa  al- 
vnys  the  form  tm  ooins  and  ioscriptitKia ;  c£ 
Fea,  ad  Hot,  OiL,  it,  14,  8fi]  {'kXe^vdptta : 
'A?£iav^ptvf,  AlexandrtnuB),  tm  name  ot  nr- 
eral  cities  fiMmded  by,  or  in  memory  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great — 1.  {Alexandrea,  Arab.  Jtkan- 
ckria),  the  capital  of  E^pt  tud^the  Ptolemiea, 
ordered  by  Alexander  to  be  founded  ia  B.C.  SSS. 
It  vas  built  on  the  norrov  neck  of  land  between 
the  Lake  Hareotis  and  Qie  Mediterraoean,  op- 
posite to  the  Island  of  Fharoa,  which  was  joined 
to  the  city  Inr  ao  artificial  ^e,  called  Hepta- 
stadium,  vhicn  finmed,  with  the  idand,  the  two 
barbora  of  the  dfy,  thai  no  tite  northeast  of  the 
dike  being  oamed  the  Great  Harbor  (now  the 
Ifeto  Port),  that  on  the  southwest  Ennoetoe 
(rfivooror,  the  Old  Port).  Theae  harbors  oom- 
municated  with  each  other  by  two  ^■h^tnnnla  cat 
through  the  Heptastadium,  one  at  each  end  of 
it;  ami  there  ma  a  oanal  fr«n  the  Eanostos  to 
the  Lake  Mareotia.  The  city  waa  bttilt  on  a 
regular  plan,  and  vaa  intoaeeted  \tj  two  prin- 
cipal etKete,  above  one  hundred  feet  wide,  the 
one  exteodii^  thir^  btadia  from  east  to  vest, 
the  other  across  this,  fbom  the  sea  toward  the 
lake,  to  the  length  of  ten  stadia.  At  the  east- 
wn  extremity  (rf  the  aitywaa  the  royal  qnartflr, 
flailed  Bmenitini,  and  at  the  other  eoa  of  the 
eld^  street  outdde  of  the  city,  the  Necrcnx^ 
or  cemetery.  A  great  ligbthouae  waa  built  on 
the  Island  of  Pharos  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
I^delpbuB  (B.C.  288]k  Under  the  care  of  the 
Ptolemies,  as  the  ca^tal  of  a  great  kingdwn 
and  of  the  most  fertile  oountry  on  the  earth, 
and  ejwnmanding  by  ita  pomtioQ  all  the  com- 
merce of  Europe  with  the  East,  Alexandria 
soon  b<H»me  the  most  wealthy  and  splesidid 
dty  of  the  known  vorld.  Greeks,  Jews,  and 
other  foreigners  flocked  to  it^  and  its  population 

Erobabty  amounted  to  three  quarters  of  a  mil- 
oa  But  a  still  greater  distinction  was  con- 
ferred upon  it  through  the  foundation,  by  the 
first  two  Ptolemies,  of  the  Museum,  an  eetanliah- 
ment  in  which  men  devoted  to  literature  were 
maintained  at  the  public  cost,  and  of  the  Library, 
which  contained  ninety  thousand  distinct  works, 
and  four  hundred  thousand  volumes,  and  the  in- 
crease of  which  made  it  necessary  to  establish 
another  library  in  the  Serapeum  (Temple  of 
Sen^),  whicn  readied  to  B>rty-two  thousand 
ei^  hundred  volumes,  bnt  whum  was  destroyed 
by  the  Bishop  TheojjiiluB,  at  the  time  of  the 
mierol  overtluow  of  the  heathai  temples  under 
Theodowus  (A.D.  389).  The  Great  library  suf- 
fered severely  by  fire,  when  Juliua  Ceesar  was 
besieged  in  Alexandrea,  and  was  finally  destn^- 
ed  w  Amroo,  the  Uenteuant  of  the  Oalif  Omar, 
b  AD.  661.  These  institotuos  made  Alex- 
andrea the  chief  centre  of  literary  activity. 
Wbco  ISgypt  became  a  Bonuui  province  (n& 
Mamm^  Alexandrea  was  made  the  rendenee 


of  the  Prsefectue  EgyptL  It  retuned  Ita  com 
mercial  and  literary  importance^  and  bcenm* 
also  a  chief  seat  of  Ohristiaiiity  and  theolc^cal 
learning.  Its  site  is  now  covered  by  a  mass  of 
ruins,  amon^  which  are  the  remains  of  the  cts- 
tems  bv  which  the  whole  eity  was  supplied  with 
water,  uouse  bouse ;  the  two  obuiski  (volg. 
CUopaira't  Needles),  iriueh  adorned  tbe  gate- 
way <A  the  royal  jKiIace,  and,  ontside  the  walls, 
to  the  south,  tlie  oolumn  of  Diocletiao  (vulg. 
Pompey'i  Pillar).  The  modem  city  stands  on 
the  dike  uniting  the  Island  of  Pharos  to  the 
main  land. — S.  A.  TaoAS,  also  Tkau  simply, 
{'A.  4  Tpuor:  now SAUlambeul,  <.«,the  Old 
OUy),  on  the  sea- Mast,  sonHnrest  of  Tm^,  was 
mlarged  by  Antigoous,  hence  called  Antigonls 
but  afterward  it  resumed  its  first  nam&  It 
flourished  greatly,  both  under  the  Greeks  and 
the  Romans ;  it  was  made  a  oolonia ;  and  botb 
Juliua  Ossar  and  Conetantine  thought  of  estab 
lishing  the  seat  of  empire  in  it — S.  A.  ad  laacu 
('A.  Kord  'laaiu:  dow  likendenwt^ BeaiuieToun, 
Alexandrette),  a  sea-port  at  the  entrance  of  Syr- 
ia, a  little  south  of  Issus.-^.  In  Susiann,  affer- 
wtrd  Antioekia,  aflertoard  Charax  Axuttit  {Xd- 
paS  Hanvtw  or  Siroer.),  at  the  moutn  of  Ute  Ti- 
gria,  built  by  Alexander ;  destroyed  by  a  flood ; 
restored  by  Antkicbue  Epiphanes:  tnrthj^dace 
of  Biooysius  Periegetes  and  Isidwos  Cnara- 
cenns.— 6.  A.  Amim  CA.  f  in  'Aptoif:  nam  Mt- 
rat),  founded  by  Alexander  on  tlie  Bivw  Ann, 
in  the  Persian  province  of  Aria,  a  very  flouriab- 
it^  city,  on  the  great  caravan  road  to  Indi& — 
6.  A.  Akaohosls  or  ALEXAMDaOFOus  (dot  Aon- 
dii/tar/),  ontbe  River  Arachotua,  was  probaUy 
not  founded  till  after  the  time  of  Alexander, 
—Jj,  A.  BAoraiAMA  ('A,  xard  Bwcrpa ;  iwobab^ 
Kkooloom,  ruins),  east  of  Baotra  (Balkh). — 8.  A. 
AS  Cadcasdh,  or  apud  Paropamisidas  ('A.  iy 
Uapojrafuaufiiuc),  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Paropam- 
isus  (now  Hindoo  Kowh),  probably  near  Ca- 
boot. — 9.  A.  Ultima  or  AuzAHnaBSOBATA  ('A, 
^  iaxdnj :  now  Xoband/),  in  Sogdiana,  on  the 
jaxBzte^  a  little  east  of  CyK^dis  or  pyvesdia- 
ta,  marked  the  farthest  point  reached  Alex- 
ander in  his  Soytluan  expedition.  Hiese  are  not 
all  the  cities  of  the  name. 

AlszIcXois  {'KT^&kokoc),  the  averter  of  evil, 
a  surname  of  several  deities,  but  partioolarlj  of 
Jupiter  (Zeus),  Apollo,  and  Hercules. 

AlxxInub  ('AmSIvos),  of  Elis,  a  pbilosophtir 
of  the  Dialectic  or  M^;ariBn  school,  and  a  die- 
ci^e  of  Eubulidea,  lived  aboottha  bag^mingofthe 
third  century  B.O. 

AuExra  ('AAe^if).  1.  A  comic  poet,  bom  at 
Tburii  in  Italy,  and  an  Athenian  citizen.  Ho 
was  the  uncle  and  instructor  of  Menander,  was 
bom  about  B.C.  394,  and  lived  to  the  age  of 
one  hundred  and  six.  Some  of  bis  plays,  of 
wUch  he  is  said  to  .have  written  two  hundred 
and  forty-five,  beloi^ied  to  the  Middle,  and  others 
to  tlie  New  Ccun^y.  \Th9  fragments  of  his 
plays  have  been  published  by  Mrineke,  Frag- 
menta  Comieorum  Oraeorum,  voL  it,  pi  OSS-^TBS, 
edit  minor.] — 2.  A  sculptor  and  statoary,  one  of 
the  pi^Mls  of  PolycletuB. 

Aurfimn  Vabcb.   VitL  Yakus. 

AloIdom  or  ArofDrs  (Tubs  near  Cimt  f)  a 
small  but  strongly  fortUed  town  of  flw  on 
one  of  the  hiUa  of  Mount  Algiduf^  of  wfatoh  all 
trace  has  now  disappeared. 
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AlgIdoh  Hons,  a  natgt  of  inoantutui  m  La- 
dan,  exteadiDK  aonth  fimn  Timumta  to  Uout 
411)00118,  cold,  bat  oormd  ^rith  -wood,  and  mo- 
tuaiMig  good  putunig«  (gtlido  Algida;  Hor^ 
OarVL^  i,  21r  6 :  nigra  feraci  frtmc^  in  Algido; 
id^  iv^  4,  68).  It  Tu  an  Ancient  M*t  <u  the 
vonbip  of  Diana.  From  it  the  JEtfiu  usually 
made  tJieir  incuTBioDB  into  the  Bomaa  territory. 

AuHaasa  OdcSifA.    Vid.  Cmoiva. 

Aj-iMKjrrcB,  L,  CisrfuB,  ■  oelebrated  Boman 
annalist,  antiquary,  and  jurist  'waa  prietor  in 
Sicily,  BO.  2D9,  and  -wrota  Bereml  voAs,  of 
whioQ  the  best  hnoTi)  vaa  his  Amutlet,  whieh 
contained  an  aeeoont  of  the  second  Pmiie  var 
[His  firagmenta  hare  beoi  paldiibed  id  the 
Scriptoret  HiMoriei  Botnam  of  Popnia,  1620,  and 
more  recently  by  Krause,  in  Us  Vttm  H  Frag- 
mmta  fctown  MUL  Lat^  Beriii^  1888.] 

Ausiu  {t&  'A^twiat  'AXtvMf),  m  fbrtroas 
and  small  town,  soatiieut  of  Sttrntonlea,  where 
Ada,  queen  of  Caria,  fixed  her  resideooe,  vhoi 
abe  was  drireo  ont  of  Halieanuusus  {3.0,  840). 

AuPHfiu  ('AJUfeipa,  'AXl^pa :  'A^t^ipaiof, 
'A^t^^xvc:  ruiaa  Dear  JferoiktKa),  a  fortified 
town  in  Arcadia,  mtoated  oo  a  mountain  aa  the 
borders  of  eooth  of  the  Alpheus,  aaid  to 
have  been  founded  by  the  hwo  Al^bems,  6i» 
of  Lycaoo. 

AxirBftatrs.    Vtd.  Aupkiu. 

[AiisiTH  i'AXeuriov),  a  town  of  EUs,  tiie  same, 
probably,  with  that  called  AubuoM  by  Strabo, 
and  pUeed  by  lam  betwaea  Blia  and  Ommia.] 

Ai^o  (now  Sl9t»),  B  atroag  fnrtrees  Wit  ^ 
DmsoB  RC.  11,  at  tbe  eonfluence  of  the  Lnppia 
(now  lAppe)  andKhe  Eliso  (now  Abtu). 

AiisoNTTA  (dow  Aldtx),  a  river  flowing  into 
the  Moeella  (dow  Jfoael). 

AiXECmB,  the  chief  offioer  of  Caransius  in 
JJritatn,  wliom  he  nmrdered-  in  AJ).  298.  He 
then  anomed  the  imperial  title  himself  hat  was 
defeated  and  slaiD  in  890  by  tba  genaral  of  Coo- 
BtintiaB. 

Ai.i.Ta,  or,  more  oorrectty,  AiJU,  a  small  river, 
which  rises  about  eleveu  miles  from  Rome,  in 
Ihe  neighborhood  of  Cmstumerium,  and  flows 
into  the  Hber  about  ux  miles  from  Rome.  It 
is  memorable  by  the  defeat  of  tbe  Bomans  by 
the  Gauls  <»i  its  banks,  July  letb,  RC.  S90; 
which  day,  diet  AlUmtit,  was  henoe  marked  as 
an  unlucky  day  iu  the  Bomsn  ealeodar. 

AluSncs,  X  1.  a  friend  of  Oicero,  was  the 
l^ate  of  Q.  Cicero  in  Asia,  RC.  60,  prmtor  in 
49,  and  goremor  of  Sicily  on  behftlf  of  Cwar  in 
48  and  47^2.  A  legate  of  Dolabdla,  by  whom 
he  waa  soit  into  Egypt  in  48. 

AuiM  or  AiiwM  (Allifuus :  now  AUifs),  a 
town  of  Sanmium,  ou  the  Vultumos,  in  a  fertile 
country.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  manufacture 
of  its  large  drinhing^ups  {AUi/ana  sc.  poada, 
Hot,  8at^  ii,  8,  39); 

ALLOBBdois  (nom.  ung.,  AlltSbroz :  'AXKo- 
Cpoye^,  'A?M6pirye(f  'AXXUpijec :  perhaps  from 
the  Cisltio  aill,  "rock"  or  "mountain,"  and  brog, 
"dwdlmg,"  otHisequently  "dweUen  in  vao 
moantuns"),  a  powerful  peoj^  of  Gaul  dwdl- 
ing  between  the  Rhodanus  (now  Rkgne)  and 
tbe  Isara  (now  /sfrv),  as  iar  as  the  Lake  Leman- 
nus  (now  Lake  of  Oeneva),  coosequentlr  in  thn 
modem  DaujdiiDfi  and  Sav<^.  Their  chief  town 
waa  ViiniA  (now  Vitniu)  on  the  Bhtnte.  They 
are  fini  mentioiierl  in  Quudbal's  inrasitM^  RO. 


218.  Tkqr  were  oonanered,  in  RO.  121, 19  Q, 
Pkbfaa  Maxinma  AUooragieoB,  and  made  aub* 
Jeeta  <tf  Rome,  but  th^  !bore  the  yoke  nnwilt 
u^y,  and  w«e  always  disposed  to  rebellkML 
In  the  time  of  Ammianos  tae  eastern  part  of 
their  country  was  ealled  Sapaudia,  i  Savoy. 

AiMO  (now  Ahncne),  a  small  river,  rises  near 
BoviUn,  and  flows  into  the  Tiber  south  of  RotxiM, 
in  which  the  statue  and  sacred  things  of  Cybcl? 
were  washed  amuafiy. 

ALuOfu  ('AA/ffiirecX  *  pwida  m  Uacedoma, 
inhabiting  tbe  district  Almopia  between  EordM 
and  Fel^onia. 

Aloeds  {'Aiitevf),  aoa  of  Ifeptune  (Poseidon) 
and  Conaoe,  married  Iphimedla,  the  daughter 
of  Triopa  His  wife  was  beloved  by  Neptune 
(Foeeidoo),  by  whom  she  had  two  aoos,  Otus 
and  Ephialtes,  #ho  are  usually  called  tbe  AkA- 
dm,  innn  tlieir  repotad  fiUlier  Aloeus.  Thev 
were  renowned  for  their  extraordinary  strength 
and  daring  spirit.  When  they  were  nine  ^ears 
old,  tite  body  of  each  measured  nine  cubits  in 
bresdth  and  twenty-eeveo  in  height  At  this 
early  age,  they  threateied  the  Olympian  gods 
with  war,  and*  attempted  to  pile  Ossa  upon 
Olympus,  and  PeUon  upon  Ossa.  They  would 
have  accomplished  their  object,  says  HiMier, 
had  they  been  allowed  to  grow  up  to  tne  age  of 
manhood;  but  Apollo  destroyed  them  ^fore 
their  beards  began  to  appear  (Od,  xi.,  SOS,  te^.). 
Tbtj  also  put  the  god  Man  (Ares)  in  <diain^ 
and  ^pt  Km  impruoned  fiv  thirteen  montha 
Otiier  storisa  are  telated  of  them  by  lato 
writers. 

AiQiDM.    Vid  Aloedb. 

fALGirE  ('AAuvtu :  now  Benidormt  or  Torre  di 
Stuituu),  a  tqwo  of  Hispooia  Tarraconenitis,  a 
colony  of  the  Massilians. — 2.  A  town  of  Britain, 
somewhat  south  of  Ketwiek  ;  by  some  snppoasd 
to  oorrespmid  to  Amblende.'j, 

AxoflTA  {'JkXavrtu  now  Sir^),  *  river  of  Alp 
bania,  in  Sarmatia  AsiatioB,  wiring  into  the 
Caspian. 

Ai.dFX  ('AAoJTjj),  daugliter  of  Cercyon,  bf.- 
cams  by  Neptune  (Powidoo)  the  mo^er  of 
HiPPOTHOus.  She  waa  put  to  death  by  hur  fitr 
ther,  but  her  body  was  chained  by  Nepcune 
(PoseidoD)  into  a  veU,  whiob  bore  tbe  same 
nRm& 

AlSfx  ('A^it^  ;  'AXonevc,  '/lXottitt/c).  I.  A 
town  in  the  Ogpntian  Locris,  oppoeite  Euboea. 
— 2.  A  town  m  Phthiotis  in  llwf^y  (H^  iL, 
682). 

Alop ioB  ('A^n'exif  and  'AAwfrcKtu:  'AXuire 
neve),  a  demus  of  Attiea,  of  tbe  tribe  AntJocbia, 
eleven  stadia  eakt  of  Athens,  on  the  HUl  Au- 
chesmtu.  [Here  tiie  parents  of  Socrates  dwelli 
who  thererore  belonged  to  tloB  demus,  as  did 
also  Aristides.] 

Axfipicu  ('A^n-exfo)  or  Alof£ce  (Plia),  aa 
island  in  the  Palus  Hjootis,  near  the  moutii  of 
tbeTonais.] 

AxOTxoomrKgDB  ('AXuxexowiioof :  'A^uirmoi*' 
^m:  now  Meat),  a  town  in  the  Tbraciu 
CSienoaesus,  founded  hj  the  ^liace. 

Axpfimis  (AAniTv^,  U^inrroOt  a  town  of  the 
Epcnemidii  Loon  at  tiie  entracoa  of  the  pass  of 

Alpkb  (oi  'AATretf,  17  'kXirit,  Ti>  'kXitetvi  5ft^, 
tH  'AAirna  ;  probably  from  the  Celtic  Ali  or 
Alp,  "a  heiglifj,  the  moimtaun  lorjniug  th« 
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Douudorj  of  Nortlieni  Italy,  are  a  port  of  Uie 
great  mountaio  duin  wUch  exteods  from  tiie 
Giilf  of  0«Doa  acroes  Buropo  to  the  Black  Sea, 
of  vbidi  the  ApemimM  ami  the  mountains  of 
the  Grecisn  peninaula  waj  be  reganled  as  off- 
shoots. Of  uie  Alps  pro^,  Ui«  Greeks  had 
very  little  koowledge,  fUid  included  them  under 
the  general  name  of  the  Rhipsan  Moimtaios. 
The  Romans  first  obtained  wotao  knowledge  of 
them  by  Haimibal's'  passage  across  them :  this 
.  kiH>vle^:e  was  gi>adually  extended  by  their  va- 
rious wars  with  the  inluibitants  of  the  mount- 
ains, who  were  not  finally  subdued  till  the  reign 
of  Augustus.  In  the  time  of  the  emperors  vie 
difCerent  parte  of  the  Alps  were  distinguisbed 
by  Uie  fbUowB^  nsmea,  moUt  of  which  an  still 
retained.  We  enumerate  them  in  order  from 
west  to  east  1.  Alpxs  Mabruu^  the  Mari- 
time or  LigurioH  Alp*,  from  Genoa  (now  Omoa), 
where  the  ApeoniDes  begin,  run  west  as  w 
as  the  Rirer  VaruB  (now  Par)  and  Mount  Cema 
(now  Za  CailMe),  and  then  north  to  Uotot  V«- 
Bulus  (now  JfonM  Vim),  one  at  the  Ingfaeat 
points  of  flie  Alps^ — i.  Ams  OartiM  or  Oor- 
TiANA,  the  CotHan  Alpi  (so  called  tram  a  Eii^ 
Cottius  in  the  time  of  Augustus),  from  Hoote 
Viso  to  JUont  Cents,  ocxitaiDed  Mount  Matrona, 
afterward  called  Mount  Jaoos  or  Jaooa  (now 
Jfmt  Cfmivre),  across  which  Cotlios  owstnict- 
«d  a  road,  which  became  the  chief  means  of 
QoniQiunicalioQ  between  Italy  and  Gaul :  this 
road  leads  from  the  Valley  of  the  Darnnce  in 
France  to  Segosio  (now  mun)  and  the  Valley 
»f  the  Dora  in  Piedmoot  The  pass  over  Moot 
Uenis,  now  one  of  the  moet  frequented  of  the 
Alpine  passes,  appears  to  have  bem  unknown 
m  anti(]uity. — 8.  Axfeb  GhiAUt,  also  SaJtut 
Oraiut  {tha  name  is  (wobaUy  Celtio,  and  has 
Dotimw  to  do  with  Oreeoe),  the  Onditn  Alpt, 
from  M<at  Ceois  to  the  Little  St  Bernard  in- 
duaiTe,  cont^ed  the  Jugum  Cremonis  (now  Ze 
OramofU)  and  the  Cenfronicte  Alpes,  apparent- 
ly the  Little  St  Bernard  and  the  surrounding 
mountains.  The  Little  St  Bernard,  which  is 
ecooetimes  called  Alois  Graia,  is  probably  the 
paes  by  which  Hanmbal  crossed  the  Alps ;  the 
road  over  it  which  was  improved  by  Augustus, 
led  to  Ao^ta  (now  Aoata)  in  the  territory  of 
the  Salossi. — i.  Alfes  Fxmnsj^  the  Jfenniw 
Alpt,  bom  the  Great  St  Bernard  to  the  Simplon 
incliisiTe,  the  highest  porti«i  ^f  the  chain,  in- 
cluding Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Bosa,  and  Mont 
Cervin.  The  Great  St  Bernard  was  called 
Mount  Pennlnus,  and  on  its  summit  the  inhab- 
Itanta  worshii^wd  a  deity,  whom  the  Romans 
called  Jii|Hter  Penninns.  The  name  is  proba- 
bly derived  from  the  Celtio  pen, "  a  ha^t"-— 
6.  Alpes  LsFONnoBDit  or  Lkpohixs,  the  Ztpon- 
Hem  or  Helvetian  Alps,  from  the  Simidon  to  the 
St  Gothard.— 6.  Alpes  Ranca,  the  RaHan 
Alp*,  from  the  St  Gothard  to  the  Orteler  by  the 
pass  of  the  Stelvio.  Momt  AdOla  is  nsnally 
supposed  to  be  the  St  Gothard,  bat  It  must  lie 
another  name  for  the  whole  range,  if  Strabo  is 
right  ID  stating  that  both  the  Rhine  and  the 
Adda  lise  in  Mount  Adula.  Ilie  Romans  were 
acquainted  with  two  passes  acroes  the  Rstian 
Alps,  OHmecUng  Curia  (now  Coire)  and  Milan, 
one  across  the  Spliigm  and  the  other  across 
Hoot  Septimer,  and  both  meeUng  at  Clavaina 
Inaw  ChfammAy-^  Alpb  TridxmtIha,  the 
44 


moontaiM  of  SonOian  Tyn^  m  wlwui  tt« 
Athfisis  (now  AtUge)  rises,  with  the  pass  fA  flw 
Brenner. — 8.  Aifcs  Noaios,  the  ivorw  Alp*, 
northeast  of  the  Tridentane  Aipa,  oomprisli^  the 
mountains  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sal^biag. — 
9.  Alfis  Casnios,  the  Camie  Alps,  east  of  the 
Tridentine,  and  sonth  of  the  Iforio,  to  Mount 
Teigln. — 10.  Aina  Jnux,  the  /u/im  Mp*, 
from  Mount  Ter^n  to  the  comm cacem ent  of 
the  BlyriaD  or  Italmatian  Mountains,  which  an 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Alpes  Dalmatioes, 
further  north  1^  the  name  of  uut  Alpes  Pan- 
nxiicaai  The  Alpes  Julia  were  so  called  be- 
cause Julius  Csear  or  Augustus  conetruoted 
roads  across  th«n :  they  are  also  called  Alpes 
Venet» 

[Airazu  ('A^taia).    Vtd.  AuemaOt  near 

the  ead.] 

[AlphShok  ('AX^^vuo),  a  BOD  <tf  Atnjhww  snd 
Ifiobe,  slain  tj  Apollo.] 

AlfhSnub  Vakub.    rid.  Yuavs, 

AuHMiBa*  {'A?^eet6ota),  1.  Motherof  Ado- 
rns. Fid  ADonOi — 8.  Daughter  of  Pbegem, 
married  AlcnuBon.    Fid  Axolkht. 

AlfiiIob  MTTiLftHxra  ('AX^erd^  HvnAvvaior)^ 
the  author  of  about  twelve  epigrams  in  ttia 
Greek  Anthology,  was  probably  a  oontemporary 
of  the  Emperor  Augustus. 

ALPHfiuB  {'A)Lfeio( :  Dane,  'AA^df :  now  Al- 
feo,  Rofeo,  It^o,  Bu/ea),  the  chief  river  of  Pel- 
oponnesus, rises  at  Phylaoe  in  Arcadia,  short- 
ly afterward  unks  under  ground,  appeara  a^an 
near  Asea,  and  than  ndnglea  ita  waters  with 
those  of  Uie  EnrOtas.  After  flowing  twenty 
stadia,  the  two  rivers  disappdu*  under  groond : 
tBe  AlpbeuB  again  rises  at  FegsB  in  Arcadia, 
and,  increased  oy  many  affluents,  flows  north- 
west through  Arcadia  and  Elia,  not  iar  (nm 
Olympia,  and  fidls  into  the  loniaa  Sea.  The 
eubtemuMan  desoent  of  the  river,  whidi  is  con- 
firmed by  modem  travellers,  gave  rise  to  the 
Btoiy  about  the  riv«>^^  Alpheus  and  tha 
nymph  Aretbuea.  The  latter,  pursued  by  Al- 
pneus,  was  changed  by  Diana  (Artemis)  into 
the  fountain  of  Aretbusa,  in  the  Island  of  Orty- 
gia  at  Synwuae,  but  the  god  continued  to  pur- 
sue her  under  the  sea,  and  attempted  to  minglQ 
bis  stream  with  the  fbunfain  in  Or^^fta,  Henea 
it  was  said  that  a  cup  thrown  uto  Uie  Alpbeoa 
would  appear  again  m  the  fouDtaio  of  Aretbuaa 
in  OrtyguL  Omer  aceounts  related  that  Diana 
(Artemis)  herself  was  beloved  by  Alpheus:  the 
goddess  was  worshipped,  under  the  name  of 
Alpheeea,  both  in  EUs  and  Or^gia. 

Aif^hn  Artm.    Ftd  Avmia. 

AiFbnn,  a  name  which  Horace  gives,  in  ridi> 
cule,  to  a  bombaetio  poet   He  probably  raean* 

BiBACULUS. 

[AuA  (now  Atlta),  a  river  of  Italy,  in  tba 
territoiT  of  the  Veneti,  just  west  of  AgtnlciA. 
Here  the  younger  Ooostanttne  lost  his  life  in  a 
battle  against  his  brother  CooatantiuB.] 

Auibm  (Alweiisia:  now  Palo),  one  of  tlie 
most  and^  Etruscan  towns  on  the  coast  neai 
Cere,  and  a  Roman  colony  oiter  the  first  Puiid« 
war.  In  its  nei^borhood  Fompey  hod  a  ooud 
try  seat  (  Villa  Alwientii), 

I^Txs  {'AXtpc),  a  long  of  the  Leleges,  at 
Pedsaus,  father  of  Laotbo&l 

Althxa  ('AA9a/al  dau^ter  of  the  vEtoliao 
King  Thestaoa  and  Eurythemis,  married  (Eneob 
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ALTELEA. 


AUABDUa 


nouwr  of  MTtral  cnildni^  uid  amooK  oUmtb 
of  llBLEMza,  npoo  wfaoM  deitb  aba  kmed  her- 
■el£ 

Altoma  (now  /),  th«  duef  town  of  tlie 
Olsadee  in  the  country  of  the  Oretani,  in  Hk- 
paois  Tame<KiaiauL 

AxTHEidins  {'A^dji/iiv^f  or  'AAAi^i^vtcX 
of  CatreuB,  kii^  of  C^te.  In  ocmseqiieDce  of 
an  OEsele,  that  Cat»ua  would  lote  hto  life  by 
one  of  tu  dnldniv  **^*"»""f  quitted  Crete 
and  went  to  Bbodet.  Then  be  nmritlangl^ 
killed  1^  father,  who  had  oome  in  seareh  of  his 

900, 

Ax-tTncm  (AlUnu :  dot  Altino),  a  wealthy 
municipiuni  in  the  land  of  the  Veaeti  in  the 
Dortb  of  Italy,  at  tho  mouth  of  the  Rirer  Silis 
aod  on  the  road  from  PfttaTiom  to  Aqnileis, 
waa  a  veaHliy  mannfketaring;  town,  aad  the 
c^cf  emporimn  of  ail  the  gfooda  which  were 
sent  from  Soothem  Italy  to  the  countries  of  the 
north.  Qooda  could  be  brou^t  from  Ravenna 
to  AltiDum  through  the  Li^ochm  and  the  nu- 
merous canals  of  tiie  Po,  safe  from  storms  aod 
pirates.  There  were  niaoy  beautiM  TiUas 
HTouud  the  town.   (Mart,  ir,  26.) 

Aim  ('AXnf ),  tbe  saored  groVe  of  Jufitat 
(Zeus)  at  OLTimA. 

AiOKTltni  or  HAtowrfuK  {'XXovvrtov),  a  town 
on  the  north  ooast  of  Sicily,  not  fiir  from  Oahte- 
to,  on  a  steep  hill,  celebrated  for  its  wine. 

AX08  or  Halos  (*AAof,  'XXoc:  'AAe^:  ruias 
near  Ke/aleai),  a  town  in  FliCbiottB  in  Thenaly, 
at  the  exlxemity  of  Uount  OOxryi,  built  hj  the 
hero  Athamas. 

AxTATTEs  ('AXwiiTTf),  Vng  of  Lydia,  B.O. 
617-060,  succeeded  his  father  Sadyatteii,  and 
waa  himself  succeeded  by  his  eon  Crcesus.  He 
carried  oa  war  with  Miletus  from  617  to  613, 
and  with  Craxar^,  Ung  of  Media,  from  690  to 
685 ;  an  echpae  of  tbe  sun,  which  happened  in 
during  a  battle  between  Alyattea  and  Oy- 
azarea,  led  to  a  peace  between  them.  Alyattes 
drove  the  Cinuneriaos  out  of  Asia  ana  took 
Smyrna.  The  tomb  of  AlyattM,  north  of  Sar- 
cus,  near  the  Iiake  GygmA,  which  consisted  of 
a  Luge  mound  of  earth,  raised  upon  a  founda- 
tioo  w  great  stones,  stjll  exi^  Mr.  HamiltoD 
lajv  tliat  H  took  him  about  ten  minutes  to  ride 
Eotmd  its  base,  winch  wotdd  ^«  it  a  <uraim- 
ferenoe  of  neariy  a  mila 

Altu  ('AXVO17),  a  town  on  the  south  eoast  of 
Uie  Euxine.   (Horn.,  R,  'il,  857.) 

AltpIcs  ('AAvirior),  of  Alexandrea,  probably 
lived  in  the  fourth  centu^  of  tbe  Ghristian  era, 
and  is  the  author  of  a  Qreek  musical  treatiM, 
cnlled  "  Introductiim  to  Musie"  (elaayuyit  /tov- 
aticq),  printed  by  Mdbomius  In  AnHqaa  Mvnea 
Avetora  Septem,  AmsteL,  16£2. 

AlhIa  or  AitzSa,  ("AAwCIa,  j'A?.vi"«o:  'AXv- 
faiof :  ruins  m  the  Valley  of  Kandili),  a  town  in 
Acamania,  near  the  sea,  opposite  Leucas,  with 
a  harbor  and  a  t«mple  both  sacred  to  Hercules. 
The  temple  contained  one  of  tbe  works  of  Ly- 
aippus,  re^csenting  the  labors  of  Hercules, 
wmch  the  Bomoos  carried  oflL 

AkIbRcub  ('iyado«of)  or  MSd^Sccs  (MiT&wof). 
1.  King  of  the  Odrysn  in  Thrace,  when  Zeno- 
pboQ  visited  tue  country  in  EC.  400.  He  and 
Baotbcs,  wbo  were  the  most  powerful  ThraoiaD 
kngBy  were  froquently  at  Taiiano^  but  w«e 


reetmolled  to  one  another  by  Thraaybolot,  tbe 
Atbeman  oommander,  in  890,  and  mdneed  1^ 
lum  to  beoome  tbe  alliea  of  Athena. — 2.  A  nler 
io  lliraee,  who,  in  ooojuootioa  with  BvkadM 
and  OersoUeptes,  snoeeeded  Ootya  in  858l 

AMAosroBBiA.    Vid.  Maqctobeu. 

[Ajcalohius  Oobahcb,  a  part  of  the  Northern 
Ocean,  extending,  aceordiog  to  Heeatteos,  along 
the  ooRst  of  Scythia.] 

[AxALLCwaloA  (now  probably  Medino  del  Rio 
Seeo),  a  oi^  of  the  Yaoon,  in  Sipaoia  Tarra- 
eonenus.] 

AkaltrSa  ('A/za^m).  1.  He  onrse  of  tbe 
infant  Jupiter  (Zens)  in  Crete.  According  to 
sMne  trsditioM,  Anulthea  is  the  goat  which 
Bu^ed  Jupiter  (Zeus),  and  whidi  was  reward 
ed  by  being  placed  among  the  storsL  Vid.  JSgA. 
According  to  oQien,  Amalthea  was  a  nymph, 
daughter  of  Oeeanos,  Helios,  HmooDiuB,  or  of 
the  Cretan  king,  Melisseus,  who  fed  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  with  the  milk  of  a  goat  When  this  goat 
broke  off  one  of  her  horns,  Amalthea  filled  it 
with  fresh  herbe  and  gave  it  to  Jupter  ^Zeus), 
who  placed  it  among  the  stars.  According  to 
other  acoounte,  Jupiter  (Zeus)  himself  broke  off 
one  of  the  boms  of  the  goat  Amalthea,  and  gave 
it  to  tbe  dao^iten  of  Melisseas,  and  endowed 
it  with  the  wooderftJ  power  of  beeonung  filled 
with  whatever  the  possessor  might  wish.  Ibis 
is  the  story  about  the  origin  of  the  celebrated 
bom  of  Amalthea,  oommonhr  called  the  Horn  of 
E^enty  or  Cornucopia,  which  was  used  in  later 
times  as  the  symbol  of  plenty  in  general — 2. 
One  of  the  SilnriB,  identined  with  the  Comnaa 
Sibyl,  who  sold  to  King  TarqtuninB  the  cele- 
brated Sil^lline  books. 

AUALTHiUH  or  AVALTHfiA,  E  Villa  of  Attaccs 
on  the  River  Thyamis  in  Epirus,  was  perhaps 
or^inally  a  shrine  of  the  nymph  Amalthea, 
which  Atticus  odoraod  with  statues  and  bass- 
reliefs,  and  convert«d  into  a  beautiful  summer 
retreat.  Cicero,  in  imitation,  oooBtmcted  a 
similar  retreat  oa  his  estate  at  Arpluum. 

AuantIa  ('A/jovTia :  Amaotlnus,  AmantiSmifl, 
or  Amantee,  m. :  now  JUtvitza),  a  Qreek  town 
and  district  in  Illyricnm :  the  town,  said  to  have 
been  foimded  1^  the  Abontes  of  Eubosa,  lay  at 
some  distance  from  the  coast,  east  of  Orioum. 

AjtAHUs  {6  'Afittv6c,  rd  'A/iavov:  'A/Mvtri/f, 
AmaoieosiB:  DOW^ANadi^)^abnuidi<« Hoimt 
Taurus,  wbidh  runs  fnxa  tiie  bead  of  the  Gnlf 
of  IssuB  northeast  to  the  priocipal  diain  divid- 
ing Syria  from  CShoia  and  Oaj^iadocia.  There 
were  two  passes  in  it ;  the  one,  called  the  Syr- 
iw  Gates  (al  Zvp/ai  irvXai,  Syrin  Fortse :  now 
Bylan^  near  tiie  sea;  the  other,  called  the 
Amaman  Gates  {'Apavtiec  or  'A/utvtitat  nvXcu . 
Amanictt  Pybe,  FtHtte  *Tirmni  Montis :  now 
l)aiiir  Eapu,  L  e.,  tA«  Iron  Gfate),  further  to  the 
north.  The  former  pass  was  on  the  road  from 
Cihcia  to  Antioch,  the  latter  on  that  to  tbe  dis- 
trict Commagene ;  but,  on  acooont  of  its  great 
di£Scul^,  tbe  latter  pass  was  rarely  used,  until 
the  Romans  made  a  rosd  throu^  it  The  in- 
halHtaats  of  Amanos  were  wild  banditti 

AvABDi  or  Mabdi  {"k^apioi,  "bUipdi^vpnm- 
fol,  warlike,  and  predatory  tribe,  who  dwelt  oa 
the  Boufb  shore  of  tbe  Caspian  Sea. 

Aiuaniie  or  MAanus  rA/u^Nfoc  VLdpAo^ :  now 
£«sU  (>stmor£te^JSuAanverflowmgUiioug^ 
the  eoontry  of  l£e  Mardi  into  the  Oaniaa  Sn. 
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[AhIki  Lacos  (al  nutpat  X^tvtu :  dow  Sckeib^ 
in  Lover  Eg^t,  dariTod  tlieir  name  tmta  iheu 
Utter,  bnwkun  tute,  wu  ■ubsAqaentiy 

obnaged  and  reiidared  nroet  by  the  Quid  of 
Ptolemy,  iiMing  into  them  the  vater  of  the 

Amabtnceub  {'AfiapvyKevf),  a  chi«f  of  the 
Eleaos,  is  said  by  some  vritera  to  have  foq^t 
Bsainat  Troy :  but  Homer  only  meotioiw  lua  toa 
Dtorea  (AmarvjuftM)  aa  taking  part  in  the  Tro- 
jan war. 

AiusTHTUUS  {'kfiapwdoc  'Aftapvvdio^),  a 
town  in  Eubosa,  seven  stadia  from  Eretiis,  to 
which  it  belonged,  with  a  celebrated  temple  of 
Diana  (Artemis),  who  was  heooe  oaUed  Ama- 
rj/ntkia  or  AmatyHot  and  in  wboee  honor  there 
was  a  feetiral  of  the  name  both  in  Eoboaa  and 
AtUca.    Vid.  Diet,  of  ArUig.,  art  AiuaTKrHU. 

AxXslinis  (now  Anuueno),  a  rirer  in  Latiimi, 
rises  in  the  Yolscioc  Mountains,  flows  by  Pri- 
vemum,  sad  after  being  joined  by  the  Ufens  (now 
UfenU),  which  flows  m>m  SetiA,  falls  into  the 
sea  between  Circeii  and  Terracina,  thou^  the 
greater  part  of  its  waters  are  lost  in  the  Pontine 
marabw. 

^ittait  or  -Ca  CA^uana :  'Xfiaaevt :  now 
Anuttiah),  the  ca^tal  of  the  Idngs  of  Footus, 
was  a  strongly  f(«1ified  city  on  botli  banks  of  the 
River  Iris.  It  was  the  mrth-place  of  Mithra- 
dutee  the  Great  and  of  the  ff^i^pher  Strabo. 

AhAsib  ('A^ir).  1.  .King  of  Egypt,  B.O. 
fi70~-626,  succeeded  Apries,  whom  ha  oeUironed. 
During  his  1«^  reign  Egypt  was  in  a  Tery  pros- 
perous ctHiditioi^  and  the  Qreeks  were  brought 
mto  mudi  closer  btercourse  with  Uie  Egyptiaus 
than  had  existed  previously.  Amams  married 
lAdioe,  a  Cyrenaic  lady,  contncted  an  alliaoce 
witb  Cyroie  and  Folyorates  <^  Samoa,  and  also 
aeot  presents  to  several  of  the  Cheek  cities. — 
3,  A  Persian,  sent  in  tlie  reSgn  Cambyses 
(BXX  82S)  agunst  Cyrene,  took  Ban»,  but  did 
not  snooeed  in  taking  Cyren& 

Ahaotbis  {^AfiaoTptt,  Ion.  'A/i^arpii).  1. 
Wife  of  Xerxes,  and  mother  of  Artaxerxes  L, 
was  of  a  cruel  and  Tindi^^ve  character. — 2. 
Also  called  ^nuufrin^  niece  of  Darius,  the  last 
king  of  Peiria.  She  married,  1.  Cr^ms;  2. 
DionyuuB,  tyrant  of  Heradea  in  Bithynia,  B.C. 
822;  and,  8.  Lyaimachua,  B.O.  802.  Having 
been  abandoned  by  Lysimachus  upon  his  mar- 
riage with  Arsinoe,  she  retired  to  Heradea, 
where  she  rdgned,  and  was  drowned  by  her 
two  Bona  about  289. 

Ajubius  {^Afuarrptc :  'kfiaorpiav&z :  now 
^nuuera),  a  large  and  beautiful  cit^,  with  two 
harb(»«,  on  the  coast  of  Paphlagtmia,  built  by 
Amastna  after  \>tx  separatitKi  from  Lysimacfaus 
(about  RC.  SOO),  on  the  site  of  the  old  town  of 
SeaSmns,  wbidi  name  the  dtadd  retained.  Hie 
Bar  ofrr  wia  btrilt  and  peopled  fay  tte  inhal»t- 
luita  of  Cytorna  and  Orooma. 

AhIta,  wife  of  kio^  I^tinns  and  mother  of 
Lavima,  opposed  Z<avmia  b«t^  giroi  in  mar- 
riage to  jKDcas,  because  she  had  already  prom- 
ised ber  to  l^iraua,  ITlien  she  heard  that  Tur- 
nos  had  &nen  in  battle,  she  bong  benel£ 

[AkXtbU  CV^Jl  one  of  the  Nereids 
(Horn.)]. 

AjiiTBffs,  -tnmB,  (*A/iado0Ct  -oOvror :  'AfiaSoi- 
nof:  aow  Limaaoi),  an  ancient  town  on  tbe 
aonUt  eoiat  ot  Ojwm,  with  a  edebrated  tern 
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pie  of  Veous  (Aphrodite),  who  wa.  beoce  calleA 
AsttOAQAa.  Then  were  copper  mines  lb  the 
nei^boriiood  of  the  town  (/ouumfum  Amalkunia 
metalli,  Ov,  Jf<  X,  230)A<2.  (Now  Amatak), 
a  fortified  town  of  Fansa  or  Fakatine,  beyooil 
the  Jordaa] 

Aicirifus,  suraamed  PwudomarUu,  pretended 
to  be  dtber  the  s<o  or  grnndson  ot  the  great 
Marina,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Antony  in  HXl 
44.   Some  call  hmi  Herophilus. 

AicizdNEe  ('kita^fivei),  a  mythical  race  of  war- 
like females,  are  said  to  have  come  from  the 
Caucasus,  and  to  have  settled  in  the  oouitry 
about  the  River  Thermodon,  where  they  found- 
ed tbe  city  Tbemisoyra,  west  of  the  moderx 
Trebisond.  Ilieir  eountiy  was  inhabitod  only 
by  tba  *'"^«*",  who  wwe  governed  by  a  queea ; 
but,  in  order  to  prop^;ato  their  race,  they  met 
once  a  year  the  Gargareans  in  Mount  Caucasus. 
The  chudroi  of  Uie  tomale  sex  were  brought  up 
by  the  Amazons,  and  each  had  her  right  breast 
cut  off;  the  male  children  were  sent  to  the 
Gai^gareans  or  put  to  death.  The  foundation 
of  several  towns  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  die  isl- 
anda  of  the  jEgeon  is  ascribed  to.tbem,  a  ^  of 
Epheeus,  Smyrna,  Oyme,  Myrina,  and  Pi^^km. 
The  Greeks  believed  in  their  existence  as  a  real 
historical  race  down  to  a  late  period ;  and  hmoe 
it  is  Boid  that  Thaleetris,  tbd  queen  of  the  Ama- 
zons, hastened  to  Alexander,  in  order  to  be- 
come a  mother  by  the  conqueror  of  Asia.  This 
belief  of  tiie  Greeks  may  nave  arisen  from  the 
peculiar  way  in  which  the  women  of  some  of 
the  Caucasian  districts  lived,  and  performed 
the  duties  which  in  other  countries  devolve 
nptKi  men,  as  well  as  from  their  bravery  and 
courage,  which  ore  noticed  as  remarkable  even 
by  modem  travellers.  Vogue  and  obscure  re- 
ports about  them  pwbably  readied  the  inhabit- 
ants of  WestNn  Asia  and  tba  Oreeba,  and  theaa 
reports  were  subseqoeatly  wwked  out  and  em^ 
beUisbed  by  po]Milar  tramtioo  and  poetry.  Hie 
following  are  tlie  chief  mythical  advcattares  with 
which  the  Amazons  are  connected:  they  are  said 
to  have  invaded  Lyciain  the  reign  of  lobatea,  but 
wero  destroyed  by  Belleropbcmtea,  who  Iiiqnp«i- 
ed  to  be  stirring  at  the  Im^fs  court  Ftd^  fisL- 
LKaoFHOMTEE^  Laohxdok  Tbttj  ilso  invaded 
I%i^gia,  and  fought  with  flie  Pbiygians  and 
Trojans  when  Priam  was  a  young  man.  The 
mnu  ammg  the  labors  imposed  upon  Hercules 
by  Eurystheus  was  to  take  tnm  Bippolytc^  tba 
queen  of  the  Amaxons,  her  ginfle,  the  enngn 
of  her  Idogly  power,  which  she  bad  received  as 
a  present  bvsti  Mars  (AreB)^  Vid.  Hebc^bb. 
In  the  reign  of  Theseus  they  invaded  Attica. 
Vid.  Thesecs.  Toward  the  aid  of  the  Trojnn 
war,  the  AmasoDs,  under  th^  Qneen  Pmuia- 
silSa,  came  to  the  assistance  of  Priam ;  but  sbo 
Tu  killed  AduUes.  The  Amaz«is  and  tbeir 
battles  are  frequently  refffcsmted  in  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  Greek  art: 

AmXjX>-Aci  or  -Ins  Mons,  a  momtaki  range 
paralld  and  near  to  the  coast  of  PtHitin,  ooa 
tainit^  the  sources  of  the  neimodon  and  othei 
streams  whieb  water  tbe  supposed  country  of 
the  Amazons. 

AifBABai,  a  pe(^e  of  Gaol,  on  tbe  Arar  (now 
^Smie)  east  of  tbe  .£dui,  and  of  tbe  aams  stock 
as  tba  lattw. 

AnBiia^  a  Bdgie  paojd^  botweea  thr  Bdlo 
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vnei  aad  Atrebatea,  oooqatred  by  Cosar  in  R 
G-  fi7.  Tbeir  chief  towo  was  Sanuirobrlva,  aft- 
erwanj  called  Ambiani :  doit  AmiariM, 

AMJUATlNm  Viocs,  a  place  io  th«  oanataj  of 
the  Treviri  near  OobimtM,  vhere  the  Emperor 
CaliguU  wai  fcom. 

A  Minima  an  Armorio  peqJe  in  Oanl,  near 
tlie  modem  Ambiiret  in  Normandy. 

[AvaioilTim,  a  kioe  of  the  C«lU  in  Qan)  in  the 
reigo  of  Tarquinius  PriKiia] 

AmwuIti,  a  Qallio  people,  peHuip*  in  Brit- 
tany. 

Awiidux,  a  diief  of  the  Ebarooes  in  Qaul, 
cut  to  lH«Mi^  m  «0DjiUMtioD  with  OatirolcOB, 
tho  Romao  tmpa  under  Sabimia  asd  Cotta,  who 
were  ■tatiraad  ur  tha  winter  in  the  territories 
cf  the  EboraMi,  B.C.  M.  He  fisiled  in  taking 
the  oamp  of  <^  Cieero,  and  was  defeated  on  the 
arrival  of  Gssar,  who  was  onalile  to  obtain  po«- 
sesakn  of  the  petaoD  of  AmUoriz,  Dotwithstand- 
rjg  Us  aatire  pnrsnit  of  the  latter. 

AMBWAxm,  the  elleotes  or  Tanala  of  the 
£diii,  probably  dwelt  north  of  the  latter. 

AuiTAaixi,  a  Oallio  people  ireat  of  the  Moat, 
in  the  nei^bm'hood  of  Namvr. 

AnBlvicB  Toitria    Fid  Tuxno. 

AuunA  {ri  'A/Mada :  'Aftt^adevt),  a  town 
LQ  Fisidia,  on  the  bvden  of  Oaria;  bmona  for 
:tswine. 

AjoaXtit  ('A/nrjMiicfa,  aftenratd  ^AaBpaxla: 
'A/iSooKuinK,  'A/i^paunr.  AmbraeienBis :  now 
Arta),  a  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Araehtfans, 
eighty  stadia  from  the  ooast,  north  of  the  Am- 
liracian  QnU,  was  ori^nally  included  in  Aoar- 
naoia,  but  afterward  in  Epiraa.  It  was  colo- 
liiced  by  the  Corinthiana  about  B.C.  690,  and  at 
■n  early  period  aoqnired  wealth  and  importance. 
It  became  aabjeot  to  Qm  kings  of  Epirus  abont 
die  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  FyrriiUB 
made  it  the  eaiHtal  of  bis  kingdom,  and  adonied 
it  with  publio  buil^i^  and  statues.  At  a  later 
time  it  joined  the  jEtolian  League^  was  taken 
by  the  Romans  io  B.0. 189.  and  sb-ipped  of  its 
works  of  vt  Its  iDbaUtants  were  transplanted 
to  the  new  dtv  of  Nioorous,  founded  by  Au- 
gustus after  Um  battie  of  Actium,  RO.  8!. 
South  of  Ambraeia,  on  the  east  of  the  Araoh- 
thtis,  and  eloee  to  the  sea,  was  the  fort  Ambraeia. 

AusBiLdhjs  Sntvs  ['AfiirpoKivbt  or  'AuSpaxudt 
(toJ.irof :  now  Ovlf  of  Arta),  a  gulf  of  the  louiao 
Sea  between  Epirus  and  Acamonia,  said  by 
Polybiu^  to  be  three  hundred  stadia  long  and 
one  faimdred  wid^  and  with  an  eatnmee  only 
fire  etattia  in  width.  Its  real  length  ia  twenty- 
five  miles  and  its  width  ten :  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  entmnce  is  only  seven  hundred  yards,  but 
its  general  width  is  about  half  a  mUe. 

AMBaOirxs  {'AfOpavef),  a  Celtio  peojjle,  who 
joined  the  (^mbii  and  Teutoni  in  their  ioTasioD 
of  the  Romao  domimona,  and  were  defeated  by 
Marios  near  Aqnn  Sextin  (now  A  ix)  in  RC.  1 02. 

AJOBosfiTS,  usually  called  St.  Ajcsaoes,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  Christian  bOiers,  was 
bom  in  AD.  840,  probably  at  Aagnsta  Treviro- 
mm  (now  Trkve»)  After  a  careful  educatioD 
at  Rome,  he  praeoced  with  great  success  as  an 
advocate  at  Milan;  and  about  AD.  870  was 
appointed  prefect  of  the  provinces  of  Liguria 
and  .^Emilia,  whose  seat  of  goverament  was 
Ifilan.  On  the  death  of  Auxmlius,  bishop  of 
llilan.  in  87^  the  appdntment  of  bis  sucoeasor 


led  to  an  open  oooflict  between  the  Ariaoa  hkI 
Cutholies.  Ambrose  exerted  his  inflaowe  U> 
restore  peace,  and  addressed  the  people  in  a 
oonciiiatory  apeedi,  at  the  oooolusioo  of  whieb 
a  child  in  the  fiirtiier  port  of  the  crowd  cried 
out  "Ambrosiut  epitcoput."  The  words  were 
received  as  an  oracle  from  heavei^  and  Ambraee 
was  elected  bishop  by  the  acdamatioD  of  the 
whole  multitude,  the  bishops  of  both  parties 
uniting  in  his  election.  It  was  in  vain  toat  he 
adopted  the  strangest  devices  to  alter  the  de- 
termination of  the  people ;  nothing  eonld  moke 
them  change  their  mind;  and  at  length  he 
yielded  to  the  express  oooonuod  of  the  emper- 
or (Valentioian  L),  and  was  oonaeerated  on  the 
e^bth  day  after  his  baptism,  for  at  the  time  of 
his  election  he  was  only  a  catechumen.  Am 
broee  was  a  moo  of  eloquenoe,  firmness,  and 
ability,  and  distiognished  nimself  by  maintain- 
iog  and  enlaning  the  authority  of  the  churdi. 
He  vu  a  wuous  opponent  of  the  Arians,  and 
thus  came  into  open  eonflict  with  Joitina,  the 
mother  of  Taloitinian  II,  who  demanded  the 
use  of  one  cf  the  churches  of  Milan  fur  tlie  Ari 
ana,  Ambrose  refused  to  give  it ;  be  was  sup 
ported  by  the  people ;  and  the  contest  was  nl 
length  decided  by  the  miracles  which  ore  re 
ported  to  have  attended  the  disoovery  of  the 
reliques  of  two  martyrs,  Qerraeius  aud  Prota- 
siuB.  Although  these  miracles  were  denied  by 
the  Ariaoa^  the  impression  made  them  upon 
the  people  in  general  was  so  strong,  that  Justina 
tboi^ht  it  pnidoit  to  give  way.  The  state  of 
the  parties  was  quite  altered  oy  the  death  of 
Justma  in  387,  when  Yalratinion  became  a  Cath- 
olic, and  still  m<»e  oompletely  by  the  victory  of 
Theodosius  over  Moximua  {tSo).  This  event 
put  the  whole  power  of  the  empire  into  the 
hands  of  a  prioee  who  was  a  firm  Catiiolio,  and 
over  whom  Ambroeo  acqmred  such  influeucei 
that,  after  the  massacre  at  Thessalnuoa  in  S90, 
he  aefused  Theodosius  admission  to  the  Church 
of  Milan  for  a  period  of  eight  months,  and  only 
restored  bim  after  be  had  perfermed  a  pnUn 
penance.  Hm  best  edition  of  the  worts  of 
Ambrose  is  that  of  the  Boiedietinea,  Paris,  1686 
and  1690. 

AuBafem  or  AatrBBlFslja  I'Afidpwmc:  'Aft- 
Spvaevt:  near  Dhitlomo),  a  town  in  Pbocis, 
strongly  fortified,  south  of  Mount  Parnassus: 
in  the  oeighborbood  were  numerous  vineyards. 

AiCMiSTOB,  FisIoB.  1.  M,  ptMitifez  moxi- 
mos  in  the  year  that  Borne  was  taken  by  the 
Oauls,  B.a  89a  Hia  three  iODi,  Kmo,  Nu- 
merius,  and  Qutntus,  were  sent  as  ambaseadors 
to  the  Qauls,  when  the  latter  were  besi^ug 
Clusium,  and  took  port  in  a  sally  of  the  besieged 
against  the  Qauls  (B.C  S91).  The  Qauls  de- 
manded that  &e  FaHi  should  be  surrendered 
to  them  for  violating  the  law  of  nations ;  and 
□pon  the  Senate  refusing  to  ^ve  up  the  guilty 
parties,  they  marched  againat  Borne.  The 
three  toot  were  in  the  same  year  elected  con- 
sular tribunes. — 2.  M,  consular  tribune  in  B.C. 
SSI  and  869,  and  censor  in  363,  had  two  daugh- 
ters, of  whom  the  elder  was  married  to  Ser 
Sulpieius,  and  the  younger  to  0.  lioinitia  Stolon 
the  author  of  the  Liciuion  Rogatiooa.  Aooord* 
ing  to  the  story  recorded  by  Ijyy,  the  younger 
Fabia  induced  <>er  &ther  to  assut  her  hasMUKl 
in  obtdniog  the  eonsatship  for  the  plebeian  o^ 
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Oer  into  which  she  had  married— S.  U,  thnoe 
ooiwdI,  id  KO.  800,  vbcD  he  conquered  tiie 
BenuGs;  a  Mcond  time  in  850,  vrhea  he  ooa- 

nad  the  Falisd  and  Tarquideoses ;  and  a 
time  in  8M,  when  he  omqnertd  the  Ti- 
burtes.  He  was  dictator  in  8S1.  He  was  the 
father  of  th«  celebrated  Q.  Falnw  HudinaB 
BalUaDUB.    Vid.  Hazuto. 

Awtnisim  ['A/tsvav6s,  Dor.'A/tfvOf :  [now  Ju- 
ikelM),  a  river  in  SicUy  near  Oataua,  only 
flowed  ooeanonally  (nunc  fimt,  interdum  tup- 
prenit  fontibut  aret,  Ov^  iM,  zr^  280.) 

AmuIa  (AmSrtnus :  now  Amelia),  an  ancient 
town  in  Umbria,  and  a  mumcipinm,  the  birth- 
place of  Sex.  RMcim  defended^  Cicero,  was 
vtoate  in  a  distriot  rieh  in  Tinea  (Vlrg',  Oeorg^ 
L,  26S). 

Auealj^LA,  a  town  in  the  hind  of  the  Sabioes, 
destroyed  by  the  Romans  at  a  very  early  period. 

AhestbItus  ['A/ajurpaTot:  Amestratlnua : 
low  MUtretta),  a  town  in  the  north  of  Sicily, 
Qot  far  from  the  coast,  the  same  as  the  Myttts- 
'ratum  of  Folybius,  and  Qie  Amattra  of  Silios 
Italioua,  taken  hj  the  Romans  from  the  Cartha- 
l^niaiH  in  the  first  Fanio  war. 

AiouTUH.   Vid.  hjunmn. 

AidDA  (4  'AfuSa:  now  IHarbeJeri  a  town  in 
Sophene  (Armenia  Major),  on  the  Upper  Tigris. 

AjULCAa.    Vid.  HAitiLCAa. 

AlfliitAS  ('A/ietviof),  brotiier  of  ^cbylus,  dis- 
loiguldwd  lumself  at  the  battle  of  Salamia  (D.C. 
MO):  he  and  Sum  ones  yren  judged  to  have 
been  tha  bravest  cn  tfau  occasiro  among  all  the 
AUiaaiaiia. 

Aidpdas  CA/mi/if'af),  a  oomio  poet  of  Athens, 
contemporaty  with  Aristophanes,  whom  be 
twice  CMiquered  in  the  dramatic  contests,  gmn- 
mg  the  second  prize  with  hia  Connua  wlien 
Aristophanes  was  third  with  the  Clottdt  (B.C. 
428),  and  the  first  with  his  Comatla  when  Am- 
tophanes  gained  the  seoond  with  the  Sirdt  (B.O. 
414).  [Some  fragmeota  of  his  plays  rematu, 
vhioh  are  collected  in  Heiueke^'  Fragmmta 
Oomicormn  Ortmrvm,  toL  I,  p.  403 — 107,  edit, 
mionr.] 

Aic&A  or  AKt^fdB  ('A/tumo;,  Strah.:  now 
Em£\,  a  river  in  oorUiem  Gamuuiy  well  known 
to  the  Bom  ana,  on  wfaidi  I>n»tH  had  a  naval 
«Dgag«m«Dt  witti  ttw  Broetari,  B.O.  IS. 

AiuafA  ('A^ia  and  *Kft&nta :  now  Emdtn  t), 
a  fortress  on  the  left  bank  the  river  of  the 
same  name. 

AiusdDiBOB  {'kfuaudapo^),  a  king  of  Lyoia, 
Baid  to  have  brooght  gp  tbe  mnister  Cbimffini : 
Die  eons  Atymimts  and  Maiia  were  slaia  at 
Troy  by  the  sma  of  ITeator. 

AmIsus  ('A/fwrSf:  k'lutr^vo^,  Amisflnus :  now 
Amfun),  a  large  city  on  the  coast  of  PooLua, 
en  a  bay  of  the  Eazine  Sea,  called  aiter  it 
(Amisenus  Sinus).  Hithradates  edarged  it^ 
and  made  it  one  of  his  reajdenoes. 

AjdiBEmm  (Amiteminns :  now  Amalriea  or 
TWre  itAmitemo),  one  of  the  mostaodent  towno 
of  the  Sahbei^  on  the  Abaaxa,  the  lurth-place 
of  the  hiatorian  Salltut 

^  AiDOlinm  ChfifuavSc),  a  GFreek  epigramma- 
tist,  but  probably  a  Roman  by  bii'th,  the  author 
of  nearly  thirty  epigrams  in  the  Qreek  Anthol- 
ogy, lived  under  Trajan  and  Hadriaa 

Ajntiiifus  MARnKi.i.t)fpi^  by  birth  a  Greek, 
■Dd  a  oatire  at  Syriao  Antiodi,  vn  aomitted 
03 


at  an  earlv  age  among  the  imperial  body  guards 
He  served  manv  years  under  Ursiciniu,  one  of 
the  generals  oi  Constantlus,  both  in  the  West 
and  East,  and  he  subsequently  attended  the  Em- 
peror Julian  in  bis  campaign  agaiost  the  Per- 
sians (A.D.  863).  Eventually  ho  established 
himself  at  Rome,  where  he  composed  bis  his- 
tory, and  was  alive  at  least  as  Inte  aa  890.  Hia 
history,  written  fn  Jjntio,  extended  from  th» 
accession  of  Nerva,  A.D.  96,  the  point  at  which 
the  histories  of  Tacitna  terminated,  to  the  death 
of  Valens,  AD.  378,  compriung  a  period  of  two 
hundred  and  eightv-two  years.  It  was  divided 
into  thirty-one  dooes  of  which  the  first  thirteen 
are  lost  The  remaining  eighteen  embrace  the 
acts  of  Constantius  from  .AD.  808,  the  seven- 
teenth year  of  hia  reign,  together  with  the  whole 
career  of  Gallns,  JtuiuniB,  Jovianus,  Valentin- 
ianus,  and  Yalens.  ^e  portion  preserved  was 
the  more  important  part  of  the  work,  as  he  was 
a  contemporary  of  tne  events  described  io  tbese 
books.  The  style  of  Ammianus  is  harsh  and 
inflated,  but  his  accuracy,  fidelity,  and  imparti- 
ally deserve  praise. — Edxtiont:  By  Gronovina, 
Lugd  Bat,  1603;  by  EmestI,  Lip«;  1778;  by 
Wagner  and  Erfordt,  Lips.,  1808,  8  vols.  8vo. 

[AiacooHosTTJS  {'kfifioxiJOTot :  now  C.  ffrego), 
a  landff  promontory  near  Salamis  in  Cyprus, 
which  g^ves  name  by  corruption  to  the  mixJern 
Famoffusta.'] 

AvxGir  ('Apfiav),  orifmally  an  .fthiojti^n  or 
Libyan,  afterward  an  Egyptian  dirluty.  The 
real  Egyptaan  name  was  Amnn  or  Ammua ;  the 
Greeks  called  him  Zeus  Ammon,  the  Romoni 
Jupiter  Amman,  and  the  Hebrews  Amon.  The 
most  ancient  seat  of  his  worship  was  Mcroe, 
where  he  had  on  oracle :  thence  it  was  intro- 
duced into  Egypt,  where  the  worship  took  the 
firmest  root  at  Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt,  which 
waa  therefore  frequentW  called  by  Uie  Greeka 
Diospolis,  or  the  ci^  of^  Zens.  Another  famous 
seat  of  the  god,  with  a  celebrated  oracle,  wu 
in  the  oasis  of  Ammonium  (now  Siwah)  in  the 
Libyan  deaeit;  the  worship  was  also  established 
io  Cyrenaica.  The  god  was  represented  eitbei 
in  the  form  of  a  ram,  or  as  a  human  being  with 
the  head  of  a  ram ;  but  there  are  loaie  repre- 
sentationa  io  which  he  appeara  altwetiier  as  a 
human  being,  with  only  uie  honis  of  a  mm.  It 
seems  clear  that  the  original  idea  of  Ammoa  | 
was  that  of  a  protector  and  leader  of  the  tlocka  ' 
The  ^Ethiopians  were  a  nomad  people,  fiocks 
of  sheep  constituted  their  principal  wealth,  and 
it  is  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  notions 
of  the  .Ethiopians  as  well  as  Egyptians  to  wor- 
ship  the  animal  which  is  the  liuder  and  piv- 
tector'of  the  fiock.  This  view  is  supported  by 
the  various  stories  related  about  Anmum. 

AmmokIdk.    Vid.  Oasis. 

AiotOxiDa  {'kftfiuvto^).  1.  GoAiouTicir^  nf 
Alexaodrea,  left  this  dty  on  the  overthrow  cif 
the  heathen  temples  in  AJ).  389,  and  settled 
at  Conrtantinople.  He  wrote,  in  Greek,  a  valu- 
able wcrk  On  the  Differences  of  Word*  of  like  Sig- 

tioni:  By  Yalckenaer,  Lugd.  Bat,  1739;  by 
Schiifer,  Lips.  1822. — 2.  Sox  or  Vtrn-mLB^  stva- 
ied  at  Athens  under  Proelus  (who  died  AD. 
484),  and  was  the  master  of  Simplieius,  Domaa- 
dus,  and  others.  He  wrote  numerous  cont< 
mntaries  io  Greek  on  the  worke  of  the  earliei 
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pfculoeopliers.  His  eztaot  works  are  Cmnmeni- 
arisa  on  the  Itagoge  of  Porphyry,  or  the  J>»ii« 
FreiUcaileai  fint  publidied  at  Vemoe  in  1500 ; 
aad  On  the  OategoricM  of  AttttotU  and  De  Inter- 
preiaiiotu,  puUiuud  by  Braodu  ia  his  editioD  of 
tbe  Sodbdia  oa  Aristotiflj— &  Of  Lamprj^  ia  At- 
tica, a  P«ripatctio  ^hiloBopbw,  lived  in  the  first 
oeoUiry  of  th*  Ohimtian  em,  aad  was  the  ia- 
itmetor  ci  Flutorah.— 4.  Sumamed  SAOCAa,  or 
uuik-«atuer,  because  his  employment  was  car- 
mug  the  corn,  landed  at  Akxwidrea,  as  a  pub- 
do  wuier,  ma  bom  of  C3>riitian  parenti.  Some 
drmen  aaao^  aad  otb«ra  deny,  Hiat  he  aposta- . 
daed  from  the  &itlk  At  amr  rate,  be  oooibiaed 
the  stodT  of  philoaophT  witn  ChnstUnity,  aod 
«  regaioed  by  those  who  mainfaun  hie  aposta^ 
as  the  fbooder  of  the  later  Flatoaie  SchooL 
Am  cog  bis  disoiplefl  were  Longiaos,  Haraomos, 
PkiHiam,aadOag&L  Ha  died  AJ>.  248,  at  ttie 
■ge  of  wan  than  eighty  years. — [5.  Of  Aucz- 
AinwxA,  a  papQ  oi  Anetarohus,  a  celebrated 
grammariaD,  who  composed  oommeataries  oo 
Homer,  Pindar,  and  otaers,  none  of  which  are 
extant.— 6.  Staled  Lithotohusi  an  eminoit  sur- 
gaoa  of  AlezBodrea,  celebrated  for  his  skill  in 
eattiiig  for  tbe  stoDe.1 

AiciIaoB  i^hfiPurSc),  a  town  in  the  north  of 
Crete  and  the  harbor  of  Cnoeus,  situated  on  a 
rrrer  of  the  same  name,  tbe  nymphs  of  which, 
called  AmnUUtda,  were  io  the  service  of  Diana 
[ArtesniBX 

Akob,  the  god  of  lore,  bad  no  place  ia  the  re- 
tigib.fi  of  the  Aomans,  who  only  tranalate  tbe 
Greek  name  Enw  into  Amor.    Vid.  £bo6. 

AHDBQuaCA/tMyof :  'Kftopylvof:  otytr  Amor- 
go),  an  islana  in  tne  (Hwnaa  Archipelaffa,  one  of 
the  Spocadea,  the  birtilt-pUce  of  Sunooidea,  and, 
under  the  Bomaa  vmpeton,  a  plaee  of  bonish- 
menft. 

JkMSaSvu  {'A/topiov),  a  city  of  Pbrygia  Major 
or  Qolatia,  oo  the  lUrer  Sangarius ;  the  reputed 
birtb-plaee  of  .^IswD. 

Aj^i  CA^k?,  Herod.)  or  AmpelOxi  (Plin.), 
a  towD  at  the  mootb  of  Uie  Tigris,  where  Dnritis 
I  planted  the  Milewans  whom  he  removed  from 
their  own  dty  after  the  Ionian  revolt  (B.O.  494). 

AJCpniuB,  Ik,  the  author  of  a  small  work,  en- 
titled Liber  Mem^nvilitt  prob^y  lived  in  tbe 
seeoud  or  tbird  oeotnij  of  tbe  Christian  enL 
His  work  is  a  sort  of  oommon-tthMM  book,  cod- 
a  meagre  summair  of  the  most  striking 
vtnral  ot^ecta  and  of  Uie  moat  remarkable 
veota,  divided  into  fifty  chapters.  It  is  geoer- 
Lily  priated  with  Floras,  sad  has  been  putuisbed 
separately  W  Beck,  lipa.,  1828. 

Axf  iLdB  {'Afiitejioi\  a  promontory  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  penuwula  BithcNiia  in  Cbalcidice, 
ID  Uacedooia,  near  Torooft—S.  [A  juomontory 
of  Orste^  on  the  extern  ooast  sooui  of  Sam- 
moniom,  with  a  ei^  of  same  name,  now  prob- 
ably Cape  Saero. — 8.  A  mountain  ending  in  a 

fromoQtory  in  the  Island  of  Samos,  opposite 
caria,  now  Cape  Daminico^ 

Aiirfti.0su  (' A/mAoiwta :  now  C.  Stpartel), 
tbe  pramonlMy  at  the  west  end  of  tbe  aonth  or 
African  eoast  of  the  Fretum  Oaditanam  (now 
Straita  of  Oibrallar\  The  natives  of  Ihe  coun- 
try called  it  Cotes  {al  Kuntt). 

AjcpHAxIna  {'A^^Ktiint),  a  district  of  Hyg- 
'Junia  in  Macedonia,  at  tbe  moolfaa  of  the  Asos 
lod  Ecbsdonw. 


AuFHiA  (^Au^ia :  'A/i^n'f),  ft  Bmall  town  \t 
Messeoia  on  uie  borders  of  Laconia  and  U» 
fi^iia,  c(Hiquered  hj  the  Spartana  in  the  first 
Mesaenian  war, 

[AuPHiiLOB  ('A/iffoAof),  a  Flueodan,  who 
gamed  the  prize  in  the  games,  in  which  Ulv«8«a 
took  part  (Ai,  viiL,  1U>] 

[AxtkiXhaz  {'Afi^tuva^  king  of  liyda,  who 
received  Prtstus  when  driven  out  of  Argolis, 
gave  him  his  daughter  Antea  in  marriage,  and 
restored  bim  to  A^oe.] 

Aiu>HiX&lCB  ^'AfiiuipaoA  son  of  Oides  and 
Hypenmiestra,  daughter  of  TliestiuB,  was  d«- 
seeoded  on  lus  bther'a  nde  trom  the  famous 
seer  Melampus,  and  was  himself  a  great  prophet 
and  a  great  hero  at  Argos.  By  his  wife  JBH- 
{^le,  the  sister  of  Adrastus,  be  waa  the  father 
of  AlcouBOO,  Amphiaraus,  Eurythce,  and  De- 
monassa.  He  took  iiart  Id  the  hunt  of  the  Caly- 
domaD  boor  and  in  ue  Armantio  to^i^  m 
also  joined  Adrastas  in  uie  e:q>edition  against 
lliebes,  although  he  fiwesaw  its  &tal  tenuiaa- 
tioa,  through  uie  persuasions  of  his  wife  Eri- 
phyle^  who  had  been  induced  to  persiiade  her 
husbaiid  bv  the  necklace  of  Hormonia  which 
Folynices  had  ^ven  her.  On  leaving  Ar|^ 
however,  he  enjoined  oa  bis  sons  to  putush 
tb^r  mother  for  bis  death.  During  the  war 
against  Hiebes,  Amphiaraus  fought  bravely, 
hat  could  not  escape  bis  late.  Pursued  by  Pert- 
dymenus,  he  flea  toward  the  Bivfer  Ism^us, 
and  the  earth  awallowed  him  up,  together  with 
his  chariot,  before  be  was  overtaken  by  bis  ene- 
my. Jupiter  (Zeus)  made  him  immortal,  and 
henceforth  be  was  worslupped  as  a  hero,  first 
at  Oropus  and  afterward  m  all  Qreece.  His 
oracle  oetwcen  Potzuffi  and  Tlicbes,  where  he 
was  Bud  to  have  been  swallowed  up,  enjc^ed 
great  celebrity.  Vid.  JDiti.  of  AnL,  art.  Oaicu- 
Lux.  His  801^  AlomiBCH^  is  called  AmfHara- 
idee. 

AurmoAA  or  AvFHiotflA  lA/i^aia,'  'A/t^- 
K^tia:  'A/i^iKaiev(:  aovDhamior  Oglv,nitxat\ 
a  town  in  the  north  of  Phocis,  with  an  adytum 
of  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  vras  called  for  a  long 
time  Ophitia  ('O^iTc/a),  by  command  of  the  Am- 
phictyons. 

[AMrmcLus  ("A/i^wXof),  a  Trojan,  slam  by 
Hwes.] 

[Ahfbicbatis  (^A/t^iKpaTTic),  an  early  king  of 
Samos,  in  whose  reign  the  Samiass  Eoode  war 
on  tbe  .£giaetans. — 2.  A  sophist  aod  rhetorician 
of  Athens,  who  flourished  about  10  B.CJ 

AxpHiorf  ON  {'AfK^KTvav),  a  son  of  Deucalion 
and  Fyrrha.  Others  represent  him  as  a  kit^  of 
Attica,  who  expelled  from  the  kingdoDi  lua  fa- 
ther-in-law CranauB,  ruled  for  twelve  years, 
and  waa  thai  in  turn  expelled  by  E^ichthoidni. 
Hany  writers  represent  him  as  the  founder  of 
the  ampbiotyony  of  Thermopylsa  ;  in  conse- 
quence of  this  belief  a  sanctuary  of  Amphictyon 
was  built  in  the  village  of  Antbeta  on  the  Aso- 
pns,  which  was  the  most  ancient  place  <4  meet- 
ing of  this  amphict^oirr. 

AjcFmb>IiU8  i^Aft^Mafioq),  son,  or,  according 
to  others^  brother  of  I/vcui^ub,  one  of  the  Ar» 
gonaut8.---r2.  Son  of  Busins,  king  of  'Efgy^t, 
slain  by  Hercules  al<Hig  with  bis  fother.  Vid 
B(JSiKi& — 8.  A  hero  of  Scandia  in  Cytbera,  to 
whom  Autotycus  sent  a  helmet  set  round  "with 
boar's  tuska,  afterward  borne  by  Merii>aea  b* 
A3 
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fore  Troy. — 1.  A  king  of  Chalcis  in  Eoboea: 
lie  fell  ID  battle  against  the  KrythrteaDB,  and 
Ilia  SODS  celebrated  m  hie  honor  Cereal  games, 
at  which  Hefliod  gamed  the  first  prin  of  poetiy , 
viz^  a  goldai  tripod,  vhich  be  dedicated  to  the 
ilusea.] 

[AMrmDSu  (^A/i^idahu),  b  city  of  Triphyliao 
Ehs.] 

Aiiphu.30hU  {'A/i^iXoxia),  the  country  of  the 
Ampbilochi  {'A/tfiM^oi),  an  £pirot  race,  at  the 
eB£teni  end  of  the  Ambradan  OiiI(  uaually  in- 
cluded in  Acamanio.  Ilieir  cbief  fanm  vas 
Augos  AitPHiLooaicuH. 

A  vphElSchcs  ('A/i^tXojfor),  son  of  Amphiaraus 
and  £lriphyl«^  ajid  brother  of  Alciiueon,  He 
took  an  aedTepartin  the  eiq>editioD  of  Uie  Epi- 
gooi  agunst  Thebes,  auisted  bia  brother  in  uie 
murder  of  their  mother  {eid.  Alcw^k),  and 
aftervdrd  fought  against  Troy.  On  his  return 
from  Troy,  together  vith  Mopeus,  who  was,  like 
himself  a  seer,  he  founded  the  town  of  Malloe 
in  Cilicia.  Henee  he  proceeded  to  his  native 
plnoE^  Arffoa,  but  returned  to  Motlos,  where  he. 
was  killed  in  ui^e  combat  by  Mopeus.  Others 
relate  (Thuc,  iL,  68)  that,  after  leaving  Argoe, 
AmphilochuB  founded  Ai^os  Amphilochicum  on 
the  Ambracian  Oull  He  was  worshipped  at 
Hallos  in  Cilida,  at  Oropus,  and  at  Athens. 

AjfFHiLf TUB  ('Aft^XvToc),  K  celebiitted  seer 
in  the  time  of  Fieutratos  (RC.  6S9),  iii  called 
botii  an  AeamaniaD  and  an  Athauao :  be  may 
have  been  an  Acamanian  who  received  the 
firaoGluBe  at  Athens. 

AuPHiulcuus  {'Afi^l/taxo^).  1.  Son  of  Ctea- 
tu«,  grandson  of  Neptuae  (Poeeidon),  oae  of  the 
four  leaders  of  the  £peaus  against  Troy,  was 
shiin  by  Hector. — 2.  Son  of  Komion,  with  bis 
b:otber  Nastes,  led  the  Carians  to  the  asaist- 
■noe  of  the  Trojans,  and  was  slain  1^  Aehiltefl. 

Amphimalla  (rd  'Aftflpe^a),  a  town  (m  tiie 
Dorthem  coast  of  Crete,  on  a  bay  called  after 
it  (now  Gvl/  of  Armiro). 

[Amphimarhs  {'A/i^l(iapo(),  son  of  Neptune, 
fiiuier  of  the  minstrel  Lmus  by  XTraDia.] 

AHFHiiitDON  {'A/tft/iiiai'),  of  Ithaca,  a  guest- 
fiieod  of  AgamaniKHV  uid  a  suitor  of  Penelope, 
Taa  slain  or  Tdemachus; — [2.  A  Libyan  slain 
at  the  nuptiala  of  Perseus.] 

[AuPHUidHE  {'Afifiv6/ai),  one  of  the  Nereids. 
— 2.  Wife  of  .^IsoD  and  motiier  of  Jason,  slew 
herself  whoi  Pelias  had  slain  her  husband, — S. 
Daughter  <^  Pelias,  married  by  Jason  to  Au- 
dranKSL] 

[AicPHiHOiira  ('Afiftvofios),  son  of  Wsob  of 
Sulichium,  one  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  slain 
by  Telemochus.] 

Aiiph!on  {'Afi^Utv).  1.  Son  of  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
and  Antiope,  the  daughter  of  Nycteus  of  Thebes, 
and  twin-DTother  of  Zethua.  (Ov,  Met,  vi, 
110,  M^.)  Ampliuin  and  ZetliuB  were  bom 
mther  at  Eleuthwae  in  Bceotia  or  ou  Mount  Ci- 
theeron,  wtdther  theu"  mother  had  fled,  and  grew 
up  amcHig  the  shepherds,  not  knowing  tiicir  de- 
ac«it  Mercury  (Hermes)  (according  to  others, 
Apollo,  or  the  Muses)  gave  AmpUon  a  lyre, 
woo  henceforth  practiceasong  and  music,  while 
his  brother  spent  tus  time  in  hunting  and  tend- 
ing the  flocks.  (Hor,  i,  18,  41.)  Hav- 
ing become  aomuiDted  vidi  thcnr  ori^n,  they 
marched  taSim  lliebea,  where  Lycus  reigned, 
dhe  huahRDd  of  thdr  mothor  Antiope^  wtiom  1» 
S4 


had  repudiated,  and  had  then  momed  Dirce  n 
her  stead.  They  took  the  city,  and  ae  Lycua 
and  Dirce  bad  tre^ed  thdr  mother  with  great 
cruelty,  the  two  Vrothers  killed  ihem  botlu 
They  put  Dirce  to  death  1^  tying  her  to  a  bull, 
who  dragged  her  about  till  she  perished;  and 
tbey  then  threw  her  body  into  a  well,  whiH-. 
was  fpom  this  time  called  tiie  Well  of  Dinse^ 
After  they  had  obtained  possessioD  Thebes, 
they  fortified  it  by  a  walL  It  is  said  that  when 
Amphioa  played  his  lyre,  the  stones  moved  of 
their  own  accord  and  formed  the  wall  [movit 
Amphion  lapidet  eanendo,  Hor.,  CamL,  iiL,  11). 
Amphion  afterwv^  married  Niobe,  who  bore 
him  many  s<xis  and  daughters,  all  of  wlx>m  wei  e 
killed  1^  Apolla  Hia  death  is  difforuitly  re- 
lated: some  say,  tliat  be  kiUed  Idmself  from 
grief  at  the  loea  of  hia  duldrm  (Ov.,  Met^  vi., 
270).  ood  others  tell  as  that  be  was  killed  by 
ApoUo  because  be  made  an  assault  on  the  Pyth- 
ian temple  of  the  god.  Amj^tHi  and  bis  broth- 
er were  buried  at  Thebes.  The  puoisbment  in- 
flicted upcm  Dirce  is  represented  in  the  cele- 
brated Famese  bull,  the  work  of  Apollomus  and 
Tauriaous,  which  was  discovered  m  1246,  and 
placed  in  the  palace  Famese  at  B^Hne. — 2.  Sod 
of  Jasus  and  uther  of  Cbloris.  In  Homer,  this 
Amphion,  king  of  Orchomenoe,  is  distinct  from 
Amphion,  the  husband  of  Niobe  ;  but  in  earlier 
traditions  they  seem  to  have  beoi  ngarded  as 
the  same  persoa — £3.  A  leadtf  t£e  Epeans 
before  Troy.— -1.  SoD  of  Hypererjua  of  nllene, 
an  Argonaut — 6.  A  kuw  m  Coiiatl^  fiither  of 
Labda.] 

AmphipSus  CAfi^tiTo^tf  :  'Au^ifro/^n;;  :  a  v 
Jfeokhorio,  in  Turioah  Jmi-Keui),  a  town  i& 
Macedonia  on  the  left  or  eastem  bank  of  tne 
Strymcm,  just  b«low  its  egress  from  the  Lake 
Ceroixiitis,  and  about  three  miles  from  tbe  aea. 
The  Strymi6n  flowed  almost  ronnd  the  town, 
nearly  formmg  a  drcle,  whence  its  namo  Am- 
phi-polis.  It  wa£  ori^nally  called  'Evvca  66oi, 
"the  Nine  Ways,"  and  belonged  to  the  Edoni- 
nns,  a  Thracian  people.  Aristagoras  of  Miletus 
first  attempted  to  colwize  it,  but  was  cut  off 
vidi  lua  followen  by  the  Edoduis  in  B.O.  497 
Hie  AtlwniaDs  made  a  next  attanpt  Tvitii  ten 
tbonsand  ooboietB,  but  Uiey  were  all  dwtrc^ed 
by  the  Edonians  in  46S.  In  437  the  Athenians 
were  more  suoceesfiil,  and  drove  the  Edoniana 
out  of  the  "  Nine  Ways,"  which  was  h^ccfortb 
called  Ampfaipolis.  It  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant of^tbe  AUwdon  poBsessioUB,  bung  ad- 
vantageously ^tnated  for  trade  on  a  nav^ble 
river  in  tbe  midst  of  a  fertile  country,  and  near 
the  gold  mines  of  Mount  Fangffius.  Hoice  the 
indignation  of  the  Athtmians  when  it  fell  into 
tbe  hands  of  Sraaidas  (B.C.  42i)  and  of  Philip 
(368).  Under  the  Romans  it  was  a  freo  city, 
and  tbe  capital  of  Macedonia  prima :  tbe  Via 
Egnatia  ran  through  it.  The  port  of  Atnphip- 
oliB  was  EioH. 

AuPHis  {'Aft^tf),  an  AtlMcdaa  cconic  poet,  of 
the  middle  comedy,  oontemporary  with  the  phi- 
losopher Plato.  We  have  tbe  titles  of  tweuty- 
six  of  hia  playt,  and  a  few  frannenta  of  them. 
[Theae  fragmenta  have  been  published  hy  Mei- 
neke,  Fragmenta  Cotnicorttm  Orxcorum,  voL  L, 
p.  045-65^  edit  nunor.] 

AMFHisBACA/c^tmo :  'Au^uroeOc,  'kfi^eeoSoc 
now  Salona),  one  of  tbe  chief  towns  of  tht:  Lo 
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on  OkI»  od  the  bnnkn  of  Hwds,  WTcn  mile* 
from  Iielpld,  Baid  to  have  be«n  nuwd  >&er 
AmpUns,  <Uagfat«r  of  Hiwsnai,  Mid  bdored 
fa;  ApoUix  In  ODDeeqneDoe  of  the  Saered  War 
declared  agaiost  Ampoiasa  by  the  Am^ctyoos, 
the  toWD  VB8  destn^yed  br  Piiilip,  RO.  888, 
bet  it  was  sooD  afterward  reonilt^  nd  onder  the 
Eouuns  was  a  free  state. 

AvPHUi&il-ns  ('A/i^uTfyKirof)  and  his  brothtr 
Bheeaa,  the  cbanotem  of  the  Dioacori,  were 
mH  to  have  takoA  part,  in  the  ezpeditioa  Ja- 
ne to  Ooldus,  and  to  hare  oecupied  a  part  ot 
thiteotiitr^  Taa  called  amr  them  ifon- 
sdUc,  at  MHwdbicf  (^v^ftnw)  dgnUea  a  «liaii- 
etear. 

[AjcrarrHSA  {'Afi^iSia),  wile  of  Antc^coB, 
gnodmothcr  oi  Ulyaaeai — 2.  Wife  of  Adnutu&J 

[AifPKRtoaDS  CAp^lBauf),  aoo  of  Aptrilo  aod 
&<aeaUia,  and  firtoer  of  Saaamaa  and  Gi^hau- 
nn  hr  IVitonaa. — ^2.  A  Thebaa  gtneni,  who  re- 
etirea  rooooy  sent  by  the  Fmians  into  Greeoe 
•o  excite  diatarboDoes  there,  for  the  parpoee  of 
cansmg  the  recall  of  AgeailaoB  from  Asia.^ 

[AjffHZTHdK  {'Afi^MnX  <ui9  of  the  Ifereids.] 

AkphitkIte  {'Au^iTpiTTi),  a  Kereid  or  an 
Ofwnid,  wife  of  Nepttme  (Poeddtm)  and  god- 
of  the  eea,  eapecially  of  the  MecHterraDeaii. 
InHboier  AmpfaitntebiiMnlyflie  name  of  the 
tei,  and  she  mt  ocoora  as  a  goddeei  in  Heaiod. 
Iota  poeta  again  use  the  vord  aa  eqairaleot  to 
the  Ka  in  geaeraL  She  beoame  oj  Neptane 
{PoBeidoo)  motiMT  (rf  TUtn,  Bhoda  or  Khodoi^ 
and  B«Ptbeaieyina 

AiiimiB8R  ('Afi^iTp6wti  'Af^e^tmrateM,  an 
AttiB  demoa  bdoaging  to  the  tribe  Antiodns,  in 
Jie  nd^ibmliDod  of  toe  eilTercaioea  of  Laariam. 

AitPHTHLYOs  or  AiiFHinttFo  {'Afiftrpwv),  eon 
of  AIoDoa,  king  of  Tirens,  and  BimKHMme.  Al- 
esoi  had  a  brother  Electryon,  woo  re^^ied  at 
Ifyeenm  Between  Eiectryoo  and  Pterelaus, 
ko^  of  tb«  TajAiana,  a  foriooa  war  raged,  in 
wkch  Electryoo  lost  all  bis  boos  except  IJoym- 
■D^  and  vas  robbed  of  las  oxen.  Ampfaitryoa 
TceoTsid  the  oxen,  but  on  his  retnni  to  Myee- 
UB  iMideiitaBr  killed  hia  uncle  Electrytm.  Be 
wai  now  expelled  from  Myeeooa^  together  with 
AJomne  the  tiaogbter  of  Eleetryon,  by  Sthen- 
dn  the  broUier  of  Elei^oD,  and  vent  to 
TMMa,  vbere  be  vaa  parined  by  Creoa  In 
■Her  to  "wia  tlie  band  M  Alemaic^  Am^utrym 
mpared  to  arei^  the  death  of  AlamaK'B 
Dnthoa  oo  the  Tapbians,  and  oonqnered  them, 
■Aor  Comatiio,  the  dangfater  of  Pterelaua, 
tboagb  her  love  for  Anrahittyoo,  cat  ofif  the 
■M  g(4dea  hair  od  her  fotlier'a  head,  -whieb 
'codered  him  immortaL  Duriiw  the  absence 
if  AaqtUtrroD  from  Thebes,  JupiteF  Tinted 
Axatm^  Wdo  became  by  the  god  tlte  mother 
rflUredea ;  the  latter  is  «illed  Amphitryoniada 
'iB  dfauMD  to  bis  reputed  folher.  Ami^ti^tm 
faB  in  a  war  againat  E^ginns,  long  of  the  Hicy- 
UB.  ^le  comedy  of  naatns,  c^ed  AmpMtrw, 
a  a  Indicrons  repreBentaticn  of  the  Tisit  (rf  Jtt- 
pito'  (Zens)  to  Alomene  in  the  disgnisa  of  her 
imt  Amptabcjoa. 

[AmniuB  {*Afi^u>s),  Bon  of  Lslagos,  an  ally 
of  the  Trcmns,  uun  by  the  Trtamiapiao  Ajax. 
—2.  Son  of  Merops,  the  eelelvated  seer,  agamet 
^xise  vieb  his  trro  aooa  Amphina  and  AdnutoB 
*enttatheTi(nanwar:  .Ley  were  both  slain  by 
Knado.!    ^  '  ' 


AuraSriBDa  {'Au^epoc).  Vuu  Aqaosaii  — 
[a.  A  Trojan  slam  by  PatroclQa.] 

AHPHBf  SIS  ('A/i^ojf).  1.  A  small  rirw  m 
Tbessaly  which  &>wed  into  the  Fagasmn  Gulf, 
■o  the  bonks  of  whioh  Apollo  fed  the  herds  of 
AdmctUB  (pattor  ab  Amphryto,  Yirg^  Oeorg,  iii, 
2).—%  Ttd;  Ambbtbub. 

[Ahfiub  Balbub,  T.    Vid.  '-Aaibvo.'] 

Ampbaoa  (now  Wad^-Kabir,  or  Bt0imar),  a 
rirer  of  ITorth^  Africa,  which  dividMl  Numidia 
from  Manretada  Sitiltesia  It  flora  part  the 
town  ot  Oirta  (now  OontUaOiiio). 

AxpsAMorDS  or  AHSAMorm  Lacob  (now  Zaff9 

AnmaH  or  MufiliJ^a  small  lake  in  Samninm 
near  .£cDhmum,  fr«i  which  mephitic  vapors 
arose.  Near  it  was  a  chapel  sacred  to  Mephi- 
tis with  a  oavem  from  wbub  mephitio  vapotv 
also  earner  md  iriiidi  was  therefore  rwarded  as 
an  entrmoe  to  Am  lover  world.  (Vug., 
vii,M8.«A;.) 

AxrsivAaii.    Vid.  AiraOABn. 

AvpioDB  {'AftitvKot).  1.  Son  of  Pelias,  hus- 
band of  ObloriB,  and  fittiwr  of  the  famous  seer 
Mopus,  who  is  beuce  ealled  Ampyddet.  Pau- 
sanias  oaUs  him  Ampyz^S.  Son  of  lapetus,  a 
bard  and  fwieat  of  Oares,  killed  by  Pettalus  at 
the  marriage  of  Perseus. 

Ahptx  Fid;  Amptods.— [S.  A  fHsod  dt 
PhineuB,  changed  to  stone  by  PerBeue  by  the 
heacTpf  Medusa. — 8.  One  of  the  Lapithie,  i^ 
stei^uie  Centaur  CEduB  at  the  nnptiak  of  Fir- 
ithous.] 

AhOlIdb.    Vid.  BomrLoa. 

AxftSLM.  L  ('A/i^w^ :  ^AmkXatei^,  'Kioh 
lAaZof :  nvw  jSt/awnMori  or  Aim  Kyriah:  f)l  an 
ancient  town  of  lAoooia  on  the  fiurotaa,  va  a 
beaatiful  oountry,  twenty  miles  southeast  of 
Sparta.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Siad  (ii.,  684), 
and  IB  Baiii  to  have  been  founded  by  tiie  andent 
Lacedamaoian  King  Amydaa,  father  of  Hyacin- 
thuB,  and  to  have  be«i  tlM  abode  of  Tyndams, 
and  of  Oastor  and  PoUoz,  who  are  hence  called 
Amydm  Fratret.  After  the  cniquest  of  Peh>- 
pMUNSus  by  the  Dorians,  the  Achsans  main- 
tained thetneelves  in  AmyeUe  for  a  kxtg  time ; 
aod  it  was  only  ahortly  before  the  first  Messe- 
nian  war  that  the  town  was  taken  and  destroy- 
ed by  the  LaoedienuHiiaiis  under  Teleclus.  The 
tale  ran  that  the  inhabitants  bad  been  so  often 
alarmed  by  false  reports  of  the  apjmaeh  of  the 
enemy,  that  they  passed  a  law  that  no  ooe 
should  speak  of  the  enony ;  and  accordingly, 
when  the  Lacedtentonians  at  last  came,  and  no 
one  dared  to  announce  their  approach,  "Amy- 
de  petished  through  silenoe :"  ncnce  arose  the 
[ffoverb  Amydi*  ipm  taeitvmwr.  After  its  de- 
strootion  by  the  Laeedamomani  AnrreUs  be- 
came a  village,  and  waa  odIt  memorable  by  the 
festival  of  the  Hyacinthia  [vid  JHcL  of  AHtig^ 
i,  v.)  oeletMted  at  the  jdace  annually,  and  by  toe 
temple  and  colossal  statue  of  ApoUo,  who  was 
henee  called  Amyeleau. — 2.  (An^clanus),  an 
ancient  town  of  I^tium,  east  of  Terraoina,  on 
the  SinuB  Amyclanug,  was,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, an  Actusau  eolony  from  Laconia.  In  the 
time  irf  Angoatua  the  town  bad  disappeared ; 
the  inbabit^rta  were  said  to  have  deserted  it 
on  account  of  its  being  «afe*ted  by  serpenta 
wiioice  Virgil  {.^n^  z.,  664)  speaks  of  taettm 
Amyela,  though  some  onnmentators  suppose 
that  he  tranaieni  to  tlui  town  the  epithet 
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Uofpae  to  the  Amyola  in  ImobU  (No.  1).  Near 
Amyoa  was  tbe  SpAhmea  {Spenoiiffa'Lm-  nat- 
tnf  grotbiy  a  fiiTOnta  ntreat  ci  Am  anporor 
Hbenna. 

AxtOLlDBa,  a  name  of  Hyacmthua,  as  the  bod 
Amydas. 

Axtom  ('Aiwxoj-),  aoD  of  Neptune  (Foaeidon) 
and  Bitltyia^  Jiitig  of  tlie  Bebrycte,  was  cele- 
brated for  Us  dml  in  boziDg^,  and  used  to  chal- 
lenge strai^ierB  to  box  witli  Um.  When  tbs 
Ai^oautfl  came  to  bis  d(«mQioiiB,  PolliDE  BAcepted 
t^e  challenge  and  killed  V'f", 

[AufDOK  {'Aftttduv),  an  ^dent  cily  of  Peonia 
m  Maoedotiia,oa  the  Axiu%  woken  4»  by  Homer 
ilL,  a,  849).] 

AimcOn  ('Ainytuiv),  one  of  the  daag^iten  of 
Danans  and  Elephantis.  When  DanaoB  ar- 
rived in  ArgoB,  we  coootry  was  Buffering  from 
a  drought,  and  Danaue  sent  out  Amymooe  to 
fetch  water.  She  was  attacked  by  a  Batyr,  but 
was  rescued  from  his  violeDoe  by  ITeptnne  (Po- 
aodoD),  who  appropriated  her  to  himadt  and 
l£eD  wowed  bar  tbe  walk  at  Lema.  Aooiwding 
to  another  account,  he  bade  bar  draw  his  tridcot 
from  the  ro^  frtnn  whidi  a  fluwfold  spring 
eoshed  forth,  which  was  called  after  bar  the 
Wdl  and  Hirer  of  Amymona.  Her  son  by  IFep- 
tnne  (Poseidoa)  was  called  Nauplhu. 

AursASDMX  ('Aftvvaiidpos),  king  of  the  Atha- 
nmoea  in  ^Nms,  an  ally  of  the  Bomaos  in  their 
war  with  niilh>  <rf  Uaeedonia,  abont  BX).  198, 
bnt  an  ally  <tf  Antioofao^  AO.  189: 

AxniTAS  {'Aftmrat).  1.  L  King  of  Macedo- 
aa,  reigned  from  about  B.C.  540  to  fiOO,  and 
was  Buooeeded  by  bis  ion  Alexander  I — 2.  IL 
Kiw  of  Macedonia,  son  of  Philips  the  brother 
of  PatdiooM  XL,  rrigned  B.a  898-«6B,  and  ob- 
tained the  erowQ  by  the  murder  of  tbe  usurper 
nrasadaB.  Soda  albee  Ua  aeeesaioii  he  was 
drivot  from  Macedonia  by  tin  niyriaiH,  bnt  was 
restored  to  his  kingdcnn  by  the  Thessaliaas. 
On  his  return  be  was  engaged  in  war  with  the 
OlyntUaoB,  in  which  he  wae  assisted  by  the 
Spartans,  and  by  thar  aid  Olynthus  was  rednoed 
in  879.  Amyntas  united  himself  also  with  Ja- 
Bcn  of  Pberse,  and  ear^Uly  cuhiTated  the  friend- 
diip  of  AtiMDa.  Amyntas  left  by  hn  wife  En- 
ridiN  three  sona,  .Aexander,  PerdioeaB,  and 
the  famous  lUUpi— 4.  Orandsoo  of  Amyntas 
U,  was  excluded  tiy  Fhihp  tnm  the  sacceaBion 
on  the  death  of  his  fiUlier,  Perdiceas  IIL,  m  B.O. 
S60.  Ee  was  put  to  death  in  the  first  year  of 
tbe  r&ga  of  Alexander  the  Gieat^  886,  for  a  pbt 
agaiiut  tbe  hio^B  Hfa  ■  1  A  Macedonian  cmeer 
in  Alnander'a  nmy,  son  of  AndrcmeneB.  He 
and  lus  brotbera  were  accused  o!  bdng  privy  to 
the  oonsi^nuy  of  I%ilota8  in  880,  bnt  were  ac- 
quitted. Some  litUe  time  after  he  was  killed 
at  the  Bi^e  of  a  village. — 6.  A  Macedcmiaa 
fasilor,  eon  of  Antiochns,  took  refuge  at  tbe 
eonrt  of  Darioa,  and  became  one  of  the  com- 
manders of  the  Oreek  mercenaries.  He  was 
p^sent  at  the  battle  (tf  Issna  (EC.  888X  and 
afterward  fled  to  £gyp^  where  be  was  put  to 
death  by  Maausee,  the  Persian  governor. — 6.  A 
king  of  Qalatia,  sopported  Antonj,  and  fou^it 
en  ois  side  against  Augostus  at  the  battia  of 
Actinm  (B.C.  8])l  He  fell  in  ao  expedition 
against  the  town  of  Homooada  or  Honiona. — 
t  A  Greek  writer  of  a  woA  entitled  StatUmi 
M 


probably  on  aeeomt  of  the  dittuvi 
of  Alexuider  the  Great  in  hii 
AaiatM  ezpeditioD. 

AvTmoa  VA/tmrop),  eon  of  Ormeous  of  El<y 
on  in  TbesauT,  where  Avtolycus  broke  into  his 
house,  and  fatner  of  Phooux^  whcon  he  cnrsed  on 
account  of  unlawful  intenxnme  with  his  mis- 
tresB.  According  to  Apcdlodwua  he  was  a  king 
of  Ormenium,  and  was  slain  by  Hercnles^  to 
whom  he  refbeed  a  passage  through  bis  dwnuD- 
ions,  and  the  band  m  lus  daughter  AamiAida. 
According  to  Ovid  (MtL,  xiL,  884^  he  waa  long 
of  the  Dmopea. 

AmaT^s  {'AftopToioc),  an  IWptian,  as- 
sumed the  title  of  king,  and  joined  mams  tlw 
Libyan  in  the  revolt  against  the  Perriana  in 
B.a  4«a  Tbey  alb  flnt  defeated  the  Pendana 
Md.  AoRsmcBB),  but  were  subsequmtly  totally 
defeated,  i66.  Amyrtsua  escaped,  and  main- 
tained himself  as  king  in  the  marshy  districts 
of  Lower  Egypt  till  about  414,  when  the  Egyp- 
tians eq>dlea  the  PersianB,  and  Amyrtsns  reign 
edaix  years. 

Aiitain  ('A/apoc),  a  river  in  Thessaly,  wiUi 
a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  i^  flowing  into 
the  Lake  Btsbeis:  tbe  eonntiy aromid  waa oaOed 
the  'A/tvpacAv  nediov. 

AMTTiiiON  ('AfW^ciui'V  Bon  of  Orethens  and 
Tyro,  fiither  of  Bias  and  of  the  seer  Melampoa, 
wno  is  hence  called  Armfihadnhu  f  Virg.,  Georg^ 
iil,  KQ).  He  dwelt  at  Pylus  in  Hessenia,  and 
is  menttoned  among  tfaoae  to  whom  the  reatom- 
tion  of  the  CHymdan  games  waa  aseribad. 

AnIboit  ('AwEMn'),  a  district  of  the  Parrian 
province  of  Aria,  Bontb  of  Aria  Proper,  contaiD- 
mg  four  towns,  which  exists  "Ptiea  fnow 
f^srrah),  Bis  (now  £«es(  at  Bctt),  Gari  (now 
Ghon),  m  (now  Nth). 
[AvAiOmA  (rd  'Amwowmi),  a  dty  of  Fkidia.] 
AnXcn  CAvwcer).  Fid:  Avax,  Ko.  2. 
AMAOHABsia  (^Avuxapoi^),  a  Scyfliian  of 
princely  rank,  l«ft  his  native  country  to  travel 
m  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  eome  toAtbma 
about  B.C.  094.  He  became  acquainted  with  So- 
lon, and  by  bis  talents  and  acute  observations,  ha 
eEcited  general  admiration.  The  fame  of  hi* 
wisdnn  was  sndb,  that  he  was  even  reckoned 
by  some  among  the  seven  sages.  He  was  killed 
Vj  his  brother  Saulins  on  his  return  to  lus  natiTtt 
country.  Oicero  {Tiae,  I>i*p-,  T,  8S)  quotes 
from  one  of  his  letters,  of  vhieh  eereral,  bnt 
spurious,  we  sttU  extant. 

AitAcaioK  VKvoKpiuv),  a  celebrated  lyria 
poet,  bom  at  Teoa,  an  L»ian  city  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor. He  removed  fhm  hia  native  cfty,  widb 
the  great  bo<hr  of  tta  inhabitants,  to  Abden»  is 
Thrace,  when  Teoa  was  taken  by  the  Perriima 
(about  B.G  640),  but  lived  chiefly  nt  Samoa, 
under  tbe  patronage  of  Polycratea,  in  whose 
praise  he  wrote  many  eraigs.  After  tiie  death 
of  Polymtes  (fiSa),  be  went  to  Athens  at  the 
invitataoQ  of  the  tnant  Hipparchus,  where  be 
became  acquaintea  with  Sunonides  and  other 
DoetB.  He  died  at  the  age  of  dghty-five,  proba- 
oly  about  4?  8,  but  the  ^ce  of  nie  d«iUi  is  un- 
certain. Tbe  universal  tradition  of  antiqnity  rop* 
resmts  AnaoreoD  as  a  OHisummate  voluptnaiy; 
and  his  poems  prove  the  truth  of  the  tradituNL 
He  einga  of  love  and  whie  with  hearty  ^>od  will ; 
and  we  see  in  him  the  luxury  of  the  Inuan  in- 
flamed by  tin  brror  of  tiie  poet    Tbe  tale  that 
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La  loT«d  S^pbo  it  rvrj  unpn^iaUe.  Of  bu 
poana  only  a  taw  gmman  fragmeoto  baro  eome 
cbwn  to  OS :  for  &e  "  Odw"  attributed  to  hini 
are  now  sdiiiitt«d  to  bo  apurioob — £ditiona :  By 
tl8<^.  Link,  1798;  Bmgi,  lips,  1884. 

AKAOtiiuuH  ('AMUCTOfMcw:  'AyoKTcpurj,  a 
town  ID  Acarnamo,  bout  hy  tbe  OorinthiiuM, 
mpoa  a  proiiKHibwy  of  the  aame  name  (oear  Za 
Mailomma)  at  the  entnnee  of  tJie  AubradaD 
GnlC  Be  iiiliBbitairia  wen  remorvd  1^  Angw- 
t»  after  t^e  battle  of  Actfaun  {BJO.  81)  to  Ifi- 

A«ai>t5ic£ni:  ('Avothw/t^),  tlte  goddess  riaing 
out  of  the  sea,  a  Borname  girai  to  Ycaus  (A|^ 
lodite),  io  allnnoD  to  tM  stoiy  ot  bn  oeii^ 
bom  from  the  tern  of  tile  M.  Urii  snrname 
badnotiniKlioelebril^beAre  the  time  of  Apel- 
1«%  bat  his  frmoos  pauxtbg  of  Apbrodite  An&- 
dyomeoe  escdted  the  emolatioD  of  otbw  art- 
utB,  painters  as  well  as  soolptorB.  Fu£  Am- 
ua. 

JAx^  or  Axvjut  ('Avafa  or  'Awaia^  a  Car 
I  dty  OQ  the  Ionian  ooast  of  Asia  iimot,  op> 
posite  the  Isliod  of  Samost  deririog  its  name 
mm  an  Amaam,  ^iwaa :  it  waa  tlie  plaea  of 
refiige  in  the  Pelopameaian  war  tor  the  Samiaa 
«zil«a.] 

AxAONiA  (Anagiflnas ;  nov  AnagHt^  an  an- 
cient torwn  of  Latiom,  the  chief  town  of  the 
Eternuo,  and  sabseqnoati;  both  a  mnaidpiam 
and  a  B«nan  oolooy.  ft  lar  in  a  very  baaoti- 
fbl  and  fertile  oomtry  en  a  ml,  at  tlw  ii9ot  (tf 
wUeh  the  Via  Xotmom  and  Via  J^renutHitm 
muted  (now  Ooti^piimn  AnaffHimmy  In  the 
neig^borbood  Cicero  had  a  beautiful  estate, 
Atuaffninumivi.  pradiwn), 

AsAonVB  f'Avayvpo^,  -o^VTOt :  'Avayvpaeioc, 
'Awryvpewrooev :  ruins  near  Vari),  a  dvnns  of 
AttiM,  bebw^ii^  to  the  tribe  Ereohtheis,  not, 
as  some  say,  .Mantis,  sooth  of  Athens,  near  the 
I^fHQontory  Zoeter. 

AuMcu.  ('AvofrunT^  a  dlatrirt  of  Armenia,  in 
wbidi  the  goddess  AxmStia  was  Torsbii^wd ; 
also  called  Acilisme  . 

AsaItib  {'Avairis)  an  Asiatic  divinity,  whose 
name  is  also  written  Anaa,  Aneitia,  TimiAt,  or 
Unaa.  Her  wtariiip  {nvvailed  in  Anneoia, 
QtppadooR^  Assyria,  Penii^  ^  and  laams  to 
have  been  a  part  of  the  worship  ao  otaunoo 
among  the  Ariatios,  of  the  creatiTe  powers  of  na- 
ture, both  male  and  famala  Hie  Greek  writers 
sometimes  identify  Ab^Oib  with  Diana  (Ar- 
Uak),  and  aometimes  with  Yenni  (Apiro- 

AaiiiAM  or  -mn,  a  OaUie  pemle  in  the  plui 
of  the  Pa,  in  whose  land  the  Romans  fbimded 
naowtia.  ' 

AaiKBs,  a  Gallio  peoi^e  west  of  Trdbia, 
between  the  Fo  and  the  Apenoioes. 

AMAKioa  ('Avoftof),  a  Greek  iambio  poet^ 
eootempoiary  with  Hippona^  abont  B.O.  640. 
[Bis  reouuos  have  been  coUeoted  by  Welcker, 
and  poUiabed  at  the  end  ot  his  edltuo  of  Hip- 

POMX.  J.  S.] 

Adathb  ('Avif^ :  'Aro^olor .  now  Aiumki, 
JPoiHto),  a  small  island  in  the  south  of  the  .^ge- 
«u  dea,  east  of  Thera,  with  a  temple  of  Apdio 
■^Igletes,  who  was  beoee  called  Anaphiv. 

now  AtiJ^),  as  Attio  demoa  of  the  tribe  Ao- 
OD  the  Bootfawett  ooast  of  Attioa,  oppo- 


site the  Island  Bensaa,  called  after  Anapbly* 

toa,  son  of  Keptnne  (Poseidon). 

AKlros  ('Avairof).  1.  A  rirer  in  Aeamaoia 
flowii^  into  the  Acheloos;— 2.  (Now  Atumol  a 
river  in  Sicily,  flowing  into  the  sea  south  ol .  Syr 
aeuse  throngfa  the  marshea  of  LysimeKa. 

AHAam  <n- a  pei^  of  OaM,  Dortii  of  the 
Theisa. 

AjiaifAvoc:  sow G^t(idiMa]^oDeof the diiif 
tivvn  of  Spain^  rising  in  Odtibeiia  in  the  mount- 
ama  near  T^TnininTn,  fbrmed  the  boundary  be- 
tween Lusitania  and  Betica,  and  flowed  into 
the  ooeau  by  two  mouths  (iMnr  only  one), 

[AjTAasDS  (now  Stella),  a  small  rirer  in  the 
tenitory  of.^e  Veoeti.] 

AvAToiinl  1.  Bishop  of  Laodioea,  AJ>.  SfO^ 
an  Akzandrean  by  birth,  was  the  author  of  sev- 
eral matbematieal  and  arithmetical  works,  of 
which  some  fra^:meDta  have  been  preserved^ 
2.  An  eminent  jorist,  was  a  native  of  Berrtus, 
and  afterward  F.  P.  ( prt^4ietuapraimii!)  of  Ulyr- 
icom.  He  died  in  AJ).  861.  A  work  oa  agri- 
colture,  often  dted  in  Um  Oeopcmica,  and  a 
treatise  wneermng  Bympatki*»  and  AfUipathitM, 
are  aarig^ied  many  to  this  Anatolius.  The 
latter  work,  however,  was  probably  written  by 
Anatolius  tiie  philosopher,  who  was  the  mast^ 
of  lamblicdins,  and  to  whom  Porphyry  addressed 
Somerie  QuntiimM. — 8.  ProfesAor  of  law  at  Be- 
rytus,  is  mentioned  by  Justinian  among  those 
who  were  onployed  m  omiqaliDg  the  DigesL 
Ha  wrote  notes  oq  tlie  IMgettt  and  a  yaj  oooeiBe 
oomnuntaiy  on  JnstiDiao'a  Code.  Both  ot 
these  w(^B  ara  dtad  in  the  Basilica.  He  pw 
isbed  AD.  Sff7,  in  an  earthquake  at  Bysmtum^ 
whither  he  had  remored  frcan  Berytus. 

AsATjans  ('Avaty^fif),  a  river  of  llieBsalT  flow- 
ing into  the  Psgasiean  6al£  [It  was  m  this 
Btream  that  Jaaeo  kithii  sandal,  and  thos  fid- 
filled  the  words  of  the  aad&  r«dJA80K.] 

AxiTA  ('Avava),  an  andoit,  but  ew^y  decayed 
city  of  G^reat  Fbrygia,  on  the  salt  lake  of  the 
same  name,  betweoi  CeUsoie  and  CokosiB  (oow 
Sage«  Okiotd). 

An  AX  ('Avo^  1.  A  giant,  eon  of  Uranus  and 
Oiea,  and  &tli^  of  Asterius. — 2.  An  epithet  of 
the  gods  in  general,  charaoterisiE^  them  ns  the 
rulers  of  the  world;  but  the  ptnral  fonna, 
'Avwer,  or  'Ai>aKTsr>  'AMuesf  waZ^,  were 
used  to  designate  the  Diosonri 

A»Azjl8daAB  {'Avv^aytpat),  a  celebtated 
Greek  philoBoplier  <tf  the  ^»iao  school,  was 
bom  tit,  Clasomene  in  Icmia,  RO.  600.  He  gave 
op  bit  ^noiy  to  his  relatirae,  aa  be  in- 
tended tD  darote  bis  lifo  to  Yafffam  ends,  and 
went  to  Athena  at  the  ^e  of  twenty ;  here  be 
remained  thirty  years,  and  became  the  intimabi 
friend  and  teacher  of  the  meet  eminent  mwi  of 
the  time,  such  as  Eurijades  and  Pericles.  His 
doctrines  gave  offence  to  the  rel^pous  foeliogs 
of  the  Athatians ;  and  the  ennnies  of  Pericles 
availed  themselves  of  this  circunutance  to  ae- 
ouse  him  of  im[aety,  B.O.  460.  It  was  only 
throng  the  eloquence  of  Fancies  that  he  wna 
not  put  to  dealh ;  bnt  he  was  sentenoed  to  pay 
a  floe  of  five  talents,  and  to  quit  Athens.  He 
retired  to  Lampeaoua,  where  he  died  in  428,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-two.  Anaxagoras  was  dia- 
satisfled  with  the  systeoia  of  his  predeoessora 
the  Lwio  philosophers,  and  strack  into  a  new 
path.  The  ixnaa  philod^dMrB  had  endeavorad 
47 
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to  explaia  nature  aotl  ils  Tarious  phenomena 
bgr  regarding  matter  in  its  different  forms  and 
modifications  as  the  cause  of  all  Ifaiugs.  An\z- 
i^ras,  ou  the  other  haad,  conceived  tlie  necee- 
utj  of  seeking  a  higher  cause,  independent  of 
matter,  and  this  cause  he  considered  to  be  nout 
tvoUg).  that  is,  mind,  thought,  or  intelligence. 
[EditiiiQs  of  the  fragments  bj  SchaxibacL,  Lips, 
1827,  and  \ij  Sekam,  Bonn,  1829.— 2.  Son  of 
Argfiue,  graodaoo  of  Hegapentbes,  monanji  of 
^rgos.  He  shared  the  soTerogn  power  witii 
K'ae  and  Melampus,  who  had  cored  the  ArgiTO 
women  of  madness — 8.  An  Athenian  orator, 
pupil  of  Isoerates.] 

Amaxamdke  {'AvaSav3poc\  king  of  iSparta,  too 
of  EtuTcrates,  firagbt  in  t£e  aMcnid  Messoiian 
war,  about  B.O.  088. 

ANAXANDston  {'Ava^avSpiStit).  I.  Son  of 
TheopompuB,  king  of  Sparta. — 2.  King 
ta,  eon  or  Leon,  reigned  from  about  B.O.  560  to 
S20.  Having  a  bairen  wife  whom  he  would  not 
divorce,  the  ephors  made  him  take  with  her  a 
second.  By  her  he  had  Oleomenes ;  and  after 
this  bv  bis  first  wife,  Dori^is,  Leootdas,  and 
Oleomorotus. — 8.  An  Athenian  comic  poet  of 
the  middle  comedy,  a  natire  of  Oamirus  in 
Rhodes,  htgan  to  exhibit  comedies  in  6.0.  876. 

A.  ri8totle  held  him  in  high  esteem.  [The  frag- 
meots  of  his  plays  are  colleeted  in  Meineke's 
J^agmenla  Comiwnan  Orae^  ToL  i,  p:  674-894, 
edit  miwv.} 

AiuzAkoHDB  ('Av^ffl^xor),  ft  ■ftSmapka  of 
Abdera,  of  ti»  achool  of  DonoerituB,  aoeom- 
panied  Alexander  into  Asia  (RO.  884),  and 
gained  his  favor  by  flattery  and  wit  After  the 
death  of  Alexander  ^828),  Anazarchus  was 
thrown  by  shipwreck  mto  the  power  of  Kico- 
ereoD,  Id^  of  Cypms,  to  wbcnn  be  bad  {preo 
QHjrtal  onenee,  aiiid  who  had  him  ponnded  to 
death  in  a  stone  mortar. 

Amaxab£te  {'Ava^apirrj),  a  maidra  of  Cyprus, 
remained  unmoved  by  tlie  love  of  Iphis,  wbo 
at  last,  in  despair,  hung  himself  at  her  ooor.  She 
looked  with  mdifference  at  the  fuoeral  of  the 
youth,  but  Venus  changed  her  into  a  stMie 
statue. 

_  AnazIbIa  ('AvofiSfa),  daughter  of  Plisthwies, 
sister  of  A^unonncxi,  wife  of  Stra^na,  and 
mother  of  Pylades. — [2.  Danghter  of  ^iaa,  wife 
of  Pelias  of  lolcoe,  and  mother  of  AcastoB,  K- 
sidice,  HippothoS,  and  Alcestis.] 

AnazIwub  ('AvolfCtOf),  the  Spartan  admiral 
stationed  at  Byzantisra  on  the  return  of  the 
Cyrean  Greeks  from  Asia,  EC.  400.  Id  889  he 
aocoeeded  DerevUidaa  in  the  command  in  the 
JBgetat,  but  feu  in  battle  against  I|di)cratee, 
near  Antandnia,  in  888. 

AlfAXiDAinm  {'Ava^idoftof),  king  of  Sparta, 
•on  of  Zeuxidamns,  li'rod  to  ttie  oonclosioQ  of  the 
second  Messenian  war,  B.0  668. 

AiTAxIiJlin  ('AixtfAoQc^  or  AnaxIlas  ('Avoff- 
Aiic.  1-  Tyrant  of  Bh^um,  of  Messoman  ori- 
gin, twk  possesdm  of  Zande  in  Sicily  about 

B. C.  494,  peoi^ed  it  with  fredi  inhabitants,  and 
dunged  itfe  name  into  Messene.  He  died  in 
476. — 2.  Of  Byzantium,  surrendered  Bysantium 
to  the  Athenians  in  RC.  408. — S.  An  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  middle  eomedy,  contemporary 
with  Plato  and  Demosthenes.  We  have  a  few 
fi'Afi:ments,  and  the  titles  of  nineteen  of  his  com- 
•diex  [His  fragmenlAre  oolleeted  br  MeindEe 
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'  in  hia  Fr<^metaa  Comieenm  Orm^  vol  ii,  p 
j  667-47fi,  t-dit  minor.]— 4.  A  physician  and 
Pythagorean  philoeopber,  bom  at  LsTisaa,  waa 
banished  by  Augustus  fima  Italy,  B.0.  28,  on  Uio 
charge  of  magie. 

ANAzniAHDsa  (*AvLf^avd/wr),  of  Miletus,  was 
bom  EC.  AlO  and  died  647,  in  his  sixty-fourth 
yew.  He  waa  one  of  tlie  earliest  vtHovr^n 
of  the  Ionian  MbooL  and  liM  immedfiate  nMoeea- 
or  (tfnulflB,  its  tint  founder.  He  first  oaed  the 
word  apx4  to  denote  the  origin  of  thtnga,  or 
rather  itte  material  out  of  which  they  wero 
fbrmed :  he  held  that  this  apx^  was  the  infinite 
(rd  direipov),  evtflastat^,  and  divine,  though  not 
attributnu  to  it  a  spiritual  or  intell^ent  na- 
ture ;  and  tlMt  it  tbs  tiie  aobstanoe  into  whidi 
all  things  mm  roBohed  an  tbdr  diisdution. 
He  was  a  oarefiil  observer  of  nature,  and  was 
distinguished  by  bis  astronomical,  mathonat- 
ical,  and  geomphieiU  knowledge:  be  is  said 
to  have  intnxiucra  the  ose  of  the  gnomon  into 
Greece. 

AkazuCnxs  {'Ava^ipivni).  1.  Of  Miletas, 
the  third  in  the  series  of  ^xiiaD  philoeopliers, 
flourished  about  EC.  644;  but  as  be  was  the 
teacher  of  Anazagoras  EC  480^  he  must  have 
lived  to  a'^great  age.  He  oonsidered  air  to  bo 
tiie  first  cause  of  ail  things,  the  primary  form, 
as  it  were,  of  matter,  into  which  the  otuer  ele- 
meota  of  the  universe  were  resolvable. — 2.  Of 
Lompsacus,  accompanied  Alexandw  the  Great 
to  ABia(Ea8S4),aDdvrotaBhiBt(N7ofFhilqi 
of  Maeedonia;  •  bktof;  of  Alexander  the 
Great ;  and  a  history  of  Greece,  in  twelve  books, 
from  the  eaiiiest  mythical  age  down  to  the 
death  of  Epaminondag.  He  also  enjoyed  great 
reputatioD  as  a  riietcnidau,  and  is  the  author  of  a 
eoientifie  ti«atiB«  on  rtietnic,  the  "Pjiropud)  Trpdt 
'AM^avipop,  oaoaUy  ^inted  among  the  works  of 
Aristodew  Be  waa  an  enemy  of  Tbeophraatue, 
and  published  under  the  name  of  the  latter  a 
work  calumniating  Sparta,  Athens,  and  Thebca, 
wbioh  produced  great  exasperation  against 
TheopbrostuB.  [The  An  Rhetorica,  edited  by 
L  Spo^el,  Turici,  1844 ;  the  frsgmoits  of 
the  history  of  Alexander,  by  Geier,  in  his  **  Scrip- 
tore*  Sittoriartm  Alexaniri  M.  atcU  ■upsam," 
lipa,  1844.] 

[AHAZirpcB  ('Atxiftirirof).  1.  A  gowral  of 
Alexander  the  Great — 2.  A  comic  poet  of  tho 
new  comedy,  who  flourished  about  EC.  808.  The 
titles  of  four  of  his  plays  have  oomf  down  to 
us :  his  fragments  are  collected  by  Mcineke, 
Fragm.  Comie  Orae^  vol  ii,  p.  1112-1116,  edit 
minor.,  who  adds  a  fragmoit  from  Athausus, 
attributed  to  Antbippus  in  the  ordinary  text, 
but  supposed  to  be  an  error  for  SnaxippuB.] 

Ahazasbcb  or  -a  {'Ava^66c  or  -u :  Aiia^zo- 
6evi,  Anazarbenos :  ruins  at  Anoiarba  or  JVo- 
versa),  a  ooouderable  city  of  Cilicia  Campestris, 
on  the  left  bank  at  the  River  Fyramua,  at  tba 
foot  of  a  mountain  of  the  same  name.  Augus- 
tus conferred  upon  it  tfae  name  of  Cssarea  (ad 
Anazarbum) ;  and,  on  the  diviaion  of  CiUda 
into  the  two  provinces  of  Prima  and  Secunda,  it 
was  made  the  capital  of  the  latter.  It  was  a]> 
moat  destroyed  b^  earthquakes  in  the  reigns  of 
Justinian  and  Justm.  [It  was  the  birth-place  of 
Dioeoorides  and  Oppian.] 

Aho^cs  {'kyKitiof).  1.  9oa  of  tite  Arcadian 
Lyotnigus  nad  Clet^iila  or  Snrynnme,  and  b 
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(Ler  of  Agapeoor.  He  wma  om  of  12m  Argo- 
DBnti,  sod  took  pui  in  the  OsljdoiiiaD  hon^  in 
wfaesh  be  wu  loUed  bj  the  bowr-2.  Bed  of 
Keptune  (Poeeidoo)  aod  AfltTpahea  or  Alta,  king 
(tf  the  Lelege*  in  Bamoe,  huabutd  of  Suma, 
and  father  of  Perilaaa,  Enodoe,  Samoe,  Alither- 
■ei,  and  Farth«nope.  He  seems  to  hare  been 
•MifiMiDded  bj  some  nqrtbognmbm  irith  As- 
moB,  the  soo  of  Ityoorgiia.  Tba  acn  of  Nep- 
taw  (Poseidon)  is  also  represented  m  cm  of  the 
AigoDoutB,  auid  is  aaid  to  hare  beoome  the 
iMhoBUUio  of  the  eh^  Aigo  aftw  the  death  of 
T^phys.  A  well-knomt  proTerb  is  said  to  have 
ungioated  with  this  Anotena.  He  had  been  told ; 
by  A  seer  that  he  would  not  lire  to  ta&te  the  vine 
of  lus  vinejrard;  and  when  he  waa  afterward  cm 
the  point  of  drinking  a  enp  of  wine,  the  growth 
of  his  own  vioef  ard,  he  lanehed  at  the  seer, 
who,  howerer,  answered,  iroMii  furaH  ittixt 
Kv'XiK.ot  Kol  x^^'K  vKpov,  "There  is  many  a 
alip  between  the  cup  and  the  iip."  At  the  same 
imtant  Ancnus  was  informed  that  a  wild  boar 
was  near.  He  put  down  his  eaps  went  out 
against  the  animal,  and  was  kiikd  hy  it 

AfOALim,  a  people  of  Britain,  probablj  a 
part    the  Atsehatis. 

AifOEAalcs,  tribune  of  the  {debs,  KO.  69, 
Uk^  an  active  part  in  opposing  the  agrarian  law 
(tf  OKsar.  He  was  praetor  in  6ft,  and  suooeeded 
Ik  Piao  in  the  proTince  of  Maoedonia. 

(AMCHiHAun,  aon  of  Bhoetus,  king  of  the 
Murului  in 'Italy,  was  «xpellad  by  his  wher  Eur 
ctinunal  oooduot  tovara  hu  stepmotbir,  fled 
to  Tumus,  and  was  dab  by  Pallas,  son  of 
Evander,  in  the  war  with  ^eas.] 

AxcuxsicDS  ['Ayx'<'f*«(\  *  ^  >>o^  fiv  from 
Athei»,with  a  temple  of  Japitw(ZMiBX  who  was 
hence  called  AnchmniiiM. 

AhcbZIu  and  -ma  (^kyxt^M.  1.  (Now 
AJtiaU),  a  town  in  Thraoe  on  the  Black  Sea,  on 
the  bonJers  of  Ua;sia. — %  Also  Amchialos,  an 
ancient  city  of  Ctlicia,  west  of  the  Cydniu  near 
the  coast,  said  to  have  bem  built  by  Sordana- 
palus. 

[AitCHiAX.cs  OAxxfoAof).  1.  King  of  the  Taphi- 
ana,  &ther  at  Mentes,  umed  in  guest-M^iddiip 
viUi  TJljrasee. — S.  A  Oreel^  alain  by  Hector  be- 
fore Troy.^ — S.  A  Pbieaciaa.  All  tiieae  are  men- 
tioDcd  in  Homer.] 

Anchisks  ('AyxUnK),  eon  of  Capjs  and  The- 
mis, the  dai^bter  of  Qus,  king  of  Dardanus  on 
Mount  Ida.  In  beauty  he  equalled  the  inmior 
tal  gods,  and  was  beloved  by  Venus  (Aphrodite), 
by  whom  he  became  the  utber  of  jfoeas,  wlw 
13  hence  called  Anehitiadea.  The  goddess  warn- 
ed him  never  to  betray  the  real  mother  of  the 
child ;  but  as  on  one  occasion  ha  boasted  of  his 
intercourse  with  the  goddess,  be  was  struck  by 
a  flash  of  lightaing,  which,  aocordiog  to  etmie 
traditions,  kuled,  but  accordiog  to  othera,  only 
blinded  or  lamod  him.  Yirgi^  in  his  .^^teid, 
makes  Anehises  sorrive  the  capture  of  l^y, 
and  iEneas  carries  his  fathw  on  his  shoulders 
^m  the  burning  city.  He  further  relates  that 
Antdiises  died  soon  after  the  first  arrival  of 
.iGoeas  in  Sicily,  and  was  buried  on  Mount  £ryx 
This  Unditicm  eeema  to  have  been  beliovod  in 
i^cily,  for  Ancluses  had  a  sanctuary  at  Egesto, 
and  the  funeral  gamee  edebrated  in  BkHj  in  tua 
honor  emtinued  down  to  a  late  period 

AkcuI&Ia  ('A];i;  eia),  a  mountain  in  Areata, 


jorthveet  of  Mantinea,  where  Anehises  is  said  ta 
have  been  buried,  aocx>rdii^  to  one  traditkm. 

[AmnOnua  {'Ayx'>'>f>'K),  son  of  Uidaa,  Idiig  of 
Pbn^^  A  large  ^imam  having  opened  aear 
OeljBDsa,  AnchtiruB  threw  himsedf  mto  il^  as 
ac  <Hrael«  had  said  that  it  would  not  dose  nn- 
til  he  hod  tlircwo  what  he  r«»arded  aa  most 
precious  into  ib  On  thk  the  <£asm  ekwed  im> 
mediately.] 

tAnoon  {AtvKoovpw  'Ayxuv),  a  harbor  and 
town  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kiver  Iris  (now  Yefful 
ermai)  in  Pontna. 

AmoCna  or  AirooiT  ('Aj'uSv  :  Anoooitbous . 
now  Aneona),  a  town  in  IHeeDum  on  the  Adri- 
atio  Sea,  lying  in  a  oend  of  the  coast  between 
two  promontories,  and  heoAe  called  Ancon  or  ao 
"  elbow."  It  was  buitt  by  the  Syracuaans,  who 
settled  there  about  Ra  S92,  discontented  with 
the  rule  of  the  elder  Dionysius ;  and  undw  the 
Romans,  who  made  it  a  oolony,  it  became  one 
of  the  most  important  eea^xurts  of  the  Adri> 
ati&  It  possessed  an  exoeUent  harbor,  com- 
pleted by  Trajan,  and  it  carried  on  ao  active 
trade  with  the  oppoute  ooaat  of  Illyrioum.  The 
town  was  celem^  for  its  temple  of  Venus  and 
its  purple  dye:  the  snmiind^  oonntry  [vo- 
duced  good  wine  and  wheat. 

AMCOKAum  Moms,  a  mountain  in  Mauretaiua 
Ossariensia,  south  of  Casarea,  abonndiug  in  cit- 
roa  trees,  the  wood  of  whicdi  was  used  )ij  the 
Romans  £w  furniture. 

ANoOax.  VkLHiOMA. 

AxouB  Mudhs,  fourth  kbg  of  Rome,  reign* 
ed  tw«ity-four  yean,  B.O.  64(Htl6,  sod  is  saic 
to  bare  been  the  son  of  Numa'a  diuighter.  H« 
conquered  the  Latins,  took  many  Latin  towu^ 
transported  the  i^uibitants  to  Borne,  and  gsra 
them  the  Aventine  to  dwell  on :  these  conquer- 
ed Latins  formed  the  wiginal  Plebs.  He  also 
founded  a  oolony  at  Ostia,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber;  built  a  fortress  on  the  Janiculum  as  a 
proteetioD  against  £tnuia,  and  united  it  with 
the  city  by  a  bridge  across  the  Tiber ;  dug  the 
ditch  of  the  Quirites,  which  was  a  defence  for 
the  open  groimd  between  the  Cslian  and  the 
Pahitme ;  and  built  a  i«son.  He  was  aneceeded 
by  Tarquinins  Prisms. 

AN'cf  BA  {'AyKvpa :  'Ayxi^Kn^,  Anoyrftnus), 
1,  (Xow  Angora),  a  city  of  Oalatia  in  Aaia  Minor, 
in  SQ°  66'  north  latitude.  In  the  time  of  An* 
gustus,  when  Galatia  became  a  Roman  province, 
Ancyra  was  the  eaj»tal :  it  was  originally  the 
chief  city  of  a  Qalho  tribe  named  the  Tectosa- 
gas,  who  came  from  the  south  of  France.  Un- 
der the  Roman  empire  it  had  the  name  of  Se- 
baste,  which  in  Qreek  is  equivalent  to  Augusta 
in  Latin.  When  Augustus  recorded  the  chiiif 
events  of  his  life  ou  bronze  tablets  at  Rom^ 
the  citizens  of  ADCvra  had  a  oopy  made,  whidj 
was  cut  on  marbla  blocks  and  placed  at  Ancym 
in  a  touple  dedicated  to  Augustus  and  llomft 
Tbia  inseri^iun  is  colled  the  Mmunienivm  An^ 
eyranum.  lite  Latin  inscripti<»i  was  first  copiod 
by  Toumefort  in  1701,  and  it  has  been  copied 
several  times  sinoe.  One  of  the.  latest  cofuea 
baa  been  made  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  also  copied 
as  much  of  the  Qreek  inscnption  as  is  legible. 
[Near  this  place  Rajaxet  was  defeated  and  raadv 
uisoner  liy  Timor,  or,  as  he  ia  commonly  called. 
T^erlanej — 2.  A  town  in  Phrygia  F.|ri«teta% 
on  the  bordeni  of  MyaiiL 
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[now  Andorotta,  oad  tiie  niiiiB  near  Osno]),  a 
toVD  io  Mefisenia,  between  Megalopolis  and 
ifessene,  tlie  esfital  of  the  Uogs  of  the  nee  of 
the  Xjeleges,  sbaadoned  hj  its  iobabitanta  io  the 
eecond  Messeniao  war,  and  from  that  tame  mly  a 
TQlagoi 

AmtfioXn,  AmialTi,  or  Amtis,  a  Oallio  peo- 
ple noitii  of  tlie  Loire,  irit^  a  tovn  of  the  same 
name,  abo  called  JnliomaguB,  now  Angor$. 

ANDEHATumrciL    Vid.  Xoiraoirxs. 

ANDftKA  (ri  'Avdeipa :  'Avdetpijvor),  a  city  of 
Uysia,  celebrated  for  ita  temple  of  Cybele,  sur- 
named  'AvSeipifv^. 

AmttAljuu  (dow  ^lUmMcX  >  town  <tf  the 
OabaU  b  Aqoituda. 

Ajidbl  L  Vid.  Ahdboavl — 2.  Now  Pie- 
tola),  a  village  near  Mantoa,  the  Urtb-plaee  of 
VirgiL 

Ain>8ciDK8  (^AvSotdStK),  one  of  the  ten  Attio 
orators,  son  of  Leogoras,  was  bom  at  Athens 
in  RO.  467.  He  Mlowed  to  s  aoUe  fiimily, 
and  WHS  a  supporter  of  uia  oUnrdiioal  par^  at 
Athens.  In  436  be  was  one  oi  tibe  commanders 
of  the  fleet  sent  by  the  A&mubdb  t»  the  autst- 
anee  of  the  Oow^reans  against  the  Corinthians. 
In  416  be  became  mvolTea  in  the  duuve  l»«tig4it 
against  AlcilMades  for  haviog  pro&nea  the  mys- 
twiea  and  mutilated  the  Hamue^  and  was  thrown 
into  prison;  but  he  reoovered  his  liberty  by 
pnmamag  to  reveal  the  names  ci  the  real  per- 
petratora  at  the  mmei  He  ia  aaid  to  have  de- 
DVaneed  his  own  bOnee  emoog  otbm,  bat  to 
have  reecaed  him  again  in  the  boor  of  danger. 
But  as  Andocidfle  waa  nnaUe  to  clear  tnmsdf 
enthrely,  be  was  deprived  of  his  rigjits  as  a  citi- 
zen, and  left  Athens.  He  retamed  to  Athens 
on  the  establiahmcnt  of  the  govcrameot  of  tiu 
Four  Ebrndred  ia  411.  hot  was  soon  (Adiged  to 
fly  again.  In  the  folikrmog  year  he  Tentored 
once  more  to  retoni  to  Athena,  and  it  waa  at 
this  time  that  he  delivered  the  speech,  still  ex- 
tant, On  Am  Jteium,  in  which  he  petitioned  for 
permisuon  to  reside  at  Athens,  but  in  vain.  He 
was  thus  driven  into  exile  a  third  time,  and 
went  to  reside  at  Elis.  In  408  he  again  rettmi- 
ed  to  Athens  upon  the  overthrow  of  the  tyran- 
ny of  the  Thirty  Thrasybolus,  and  the  proc- 
lamation the  general  anmestj.  He  was  now 
allowed  to  remain  quietly  at  Athens  for  tiie 
next  three  years,  bnt  in  400  his  enemies  ao- 
cused  him  of  having  profiued  the  myateries ; 
he  defended  himself  in  tiie  oration  still  extant, 
On  the  Mjfiterie$,  and  waa  acquitted,  in  894 
he  waa  B«it  as  ambaasador  to  Spwrte  to  odd- 
elude  a  peace,  and  on  faia  return  in  898  he  was 
accused  of  iUe^  coodoet  daring  emtwaay 
{trapavpetjietac);  he  defended  bbuBelf  In  the  ex- 
tant speech  On  the  Peaee  mth  Zacedemtm,  but 
waa  ibund  guilty,  and  sent  into  exile  for  the 
fourth  time.  He  seems  to  have  died  soon  aft- 
erwa.xl  in  exiki  Beddes  Hie  three  muliotm  al- 
ready mentioned,  there  is  a  fourth  agunst  Ald- 
Iriades,  said  to  have  been  ddivered  m  416,  but 
which  is  in  all  probability  spurious — JSHtiont : 
la  the  collections  of  the  Greek  orators ;  alsc^ 
wparately  by  Baiter  and  Sauppe,  Zilrich,  1888. 

Anoasitox  ('Avdpt^uuv).    1.   HuBlumd  of 
Qotge,  daughter  of  CBceus,  Idnz  of  Calydon,  in 
iEtdia,wbom  he  succeeded,  and  &tiier  of  Thoas, 
irbu  iBfwnce  called  AtidraBumidM.—2.  Son  of 
60 


O^us,  and  husband  of  Diyop^  who  was  nMrtb 
er  of  AmphisBus  by  Apollo 

[Asnauoi.  ('Av^mok?  :  now  AtidraJei\  port  <tf 
Hyra  in  Lyoia.} 

AHnusoDS  ('AvJfjiaKoc),  a  man  of  low  origm, 
who  i»'eteoded  to  be  a  oatnral  son  of  Perseus, 
long  of  Kaoedtwia,  was  seised  by  Demebrms, 
king  of  Syria,  and  s«a£  to  Boma.  He  eseqted 
from  Bomst  asaomed  the  name  of  FhiUpb  and 
obtained  poisnesion  <rf  Maeedoma,  'B.O.  1^.  Ha 
defeated  uie  jpnetor  JnvcBtina,  but  waa  oonqnech 
ed  by  Osoikus  Metellns,  and  taken  to  Bome  to 
adorn  the  triumph  of  the  latter,  148. 

AMDBdoLia  {'AvdpoK^t),  an  Athenian  dtani^ 
gogoe  and  <»!«tor.  He  was  an  enemy  of  AltSr 
biadea;  andit  waa  doady  owing  to  bis  exertions 
that  Akdbiadee  waa  bamabed.  After  this  event, 
Androdes  was  for  a  time  at  the  head  of  the 
demooratieal  party ;  but  m  RO.  411  be  was  put 
to  death  by  toe  oligarchical  govemmrat  ot  the 
Four  Hnntfred. 

[AxnaoOLlon  {'AvdpoK^ld^),  a  Theban  offi- 
cer, one  of  those  who  reeled  money  Awn  the 
Peruana  to  indooe  the  Thebana  to  nujce  war  oo 
Spsorta,  so  as  to  loing  about  the  recall  of  Ageei- 
lans  from  Asia.] 

ASTDEOCLUB  [{' kvipOKXof),  1.  SoQ  of  CodroB. 
leader  of  a  colony  of  loniana  to  Asia  Minw,  and 
fbondw  of  EidMSDs.] — %  The  slave  of  a  Bomaa 
oonsniar,  was  sentenced  to  be  exposed  to  the 
wild  beasts  in  the  rircus ;  bnt  a  litm  which  was 
let  loose  upon  him,  instead  of  springing  upon 
his  viotiia,  edifbtted  ^gns  of  reeofpution,  and 
began  lieUog  him.  Upm  inquiry,  it  appeared 
that  Androclw  had  been  eompeUod  by  the  ae- 
verity  of  his  master,  while  in  Africa,  to  run 
away  from  him.  Having  one  day  takoi  refuge 
in  a  cave  &om  the  heat  of  the  sun,  a  lion  enter- 
etl  ai^Mrentlr  in  mat  pain,  and,  seeing  him, 
went  np  to  him  and  held  out  his  paw,  Andro- 
dus  found  that  a  large  thorn  had  pierced  it, 
which  he  drew  out,  and  the  lion  was  soon  able 
to  use  his  paw  again  They  lived  ti^etber  for 
some  time  m  the  cave,  the  liiHi  catering  for  bis 
bwefaetor.  But  at  last,  tired  of  this  savivirn 
life,  AndrocIuB  left  the  cave,  was  apprchenilt;d 
by  some  aoldiers,  brought  to  Rome,  and  con- 
demned to  the  wild  hearts.  He  was  pardoned, 
and  presented  irith  the  Hm,  wfaldi  he  used  to 
lead  about  the  dty. 

[AwnaoonXTBS  {'/LvSpoKpaTtjc),  an  ancient  hero 
of  the  Platnaos,  who  had  a  temple  consecrated 
to  him  at  PlatffiEe.] 

AiimtSofiOa  {'Avdpoyeuc),  son  of  Minos  and 
PaainhaS,  or  Crete,  emqnered  all  Ins  opponents 
in  the  games  of  the  Tanathenaa  at  Athena. 
Hiis  extraordioaiy  good  luc^  however,  became 
the  cause  of  bis  destruction,  though  the  mode 
of  bis  death  is  rdated  difFenuitiy.  Aocordins 
to  some  accounts,  .^geus  sent  the  m&n  he  dread 
ed  to  fidit  against  the  MarathtHuan  bull,  who 
killed  fam;  aeoorduig  to  others,  he  was  assas- 
sinated br  Us  defeated  rivals  on  his  road  to 
niebes,  whither  he  was  gmng  to  take  part  in  a 
solemn  ecxitest.  A  third  account  rdated  that 
he  waa  assassinated  hy  .£geus  himseUl  Hiooa 
made  war  on  the  AtheniuiB  in  coi»equence  of 
the  death  of  his  s<hi,  and  imposed  upon  them 
tiie  shamed  tribute,  from  whidi  they  were  de- 
livered by  Thessus.  He  was  worshipped  c: 
Attaea  as  a  hero,  and  £am«  were  odobnued  in 
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til  hojor  every  year  in  the  Geramioua.  Vid. 
BleL  of  Ant^  vt  Andkogkonia. 

AsiM6itlaia{'Aydpo/tdxv)t  daughter  of  EStaou, 
Hog  ot  the  Cfilkian  Tbobe,  nod  eoe  of  the  uo- 
bM  aad  meet  amiable  fittnale  charaotars  in  the 
Eiad  Her  father  and  her  sevea  brotben  were 
■Ub  by  AehilleB  at  the  taidng  Thebe,  and 
ber  iDotber,  wbo  had  purchaaed  her  freedom  by 
a  large  ramom,  ina  killed  by  Diana  (Arteioia). 
8be  vas  married  to  Heotor,  by  whom  ebe  bad 
a  aoi^  SeBmaadrina  (Aefeyanazj^  and  iat  whom 
■be  eotertained  tbe  mort  tmlor  Iota  On  the 
takjog;  of  Troy  her  son  m  bmied  frcan  the 
mil  of  the  ci^,  and  she  herself  fell  to  the  ahare 
ol  Neoptol«mufl  (F^nhus),  the  toa  of  AohiUes, 
wfao  took  her  to  £^»n»,  and  to  vbom  she  bore 
three  eoos,  Hokaeoa,  Pieloe,  and  Fecnuraa. 
She  aftemrd  married  Helaimi,  a  brotner  of 
Heetor.  irbo  niled  orer  (Sntnia, «  part  of  E^- 
nii^  aad  to  irfaom  ibe  bore  Oeetrbma.  After  uie 
Je^  of  Helenufi,  she  followed  her  swi  Ferga- 
mne  ta  Aeia,  where  a  heroam  waa  erected  to  her. 

AanufixXaBus  {'Avip6/u^of\  1.  Ruler  of 
Twrnxnmium  in  SioUy  about  JB.0.  &44,  and  Es- 
ther of  the  historian  I1mwas^2.  Of  Crete, 
pkyneian  to  the  Emperor  ITero,  AD.  M-es ; 
TCB  file  first  person  cn  whna  the  title  of  ^rsAt^ 
efcr  was  conferred,  and  was  celebrated  as  the 
■Ttntor  (tf  a  fivnonB  oompoand  medicine  and 
antidate  called  TTuriaca  AndrtmuuAi,  wbioh  re- 
tsiiH  its  plftoe  in  some  foreign  FhannaoopoHas 
to  the  present  day.  AndrcHnacbitf  has  left  the 
direetioiB  t»e  nuSang  this  miztore  in  a  Greek 
abpae  poem,  of  one  Imndred  and 

•eveoty-BKir  line^  edited  fay  TidieauB,  Tiguri, 
IWl,  and  Ldnto,  Nwimh,  I7S4.— Sou  of 
the  farmer,  eixnmoDly  called  the  Younger,  held 
the  same  office,  that  of  jf^ynctan  to  ero,  after 
las  iatber's  death.  He  u  generally  supposed  to 
bare  beeo  the  authM'  of  a  woi^  mi  phannaey  in 
fluee  boob,  of  wfaieh  oidy  a  fenr  fragmeotB  re- 
maia} 

Airjoafiiritiu  ^Avdpo/Uitt),  dao^bter  of  the 
.£thiopiaa  king  Cepbeos  and  Caniopea.  Her 
xiotber  boasted  that  the  beauty  oi  her  dan^iter 
ncnassed  that  of  the  ITeareids,  who  prtfrailed 
oo  Septuue  (Foseidoo)  to  visit  the  comtry  by 
as  ianadatko  and  a  Beft-mouater.  Hie  oracle 
f^Ammm  |vamised  delireranee  if  Aodnuoeda 
was  grrea  vp  to  the  monster;  and  Ceidieiis, 
<>bB^  to  yidd  to  the  wisbea  of  his  peofde, 
diamed  Androoieda  to  a  rock.  Here  she  was 
foond  and  saved  by  Perseus,  who  slew  the  mon- 
■t«  and  obtained  her  as  his  wife.  Aodromeda 
had  prerxraaly  been  promised  to  Pbineus,  and 
this  rare  rise  to  the  famous  fi^t  of  Phinens 
and  Persens  mt  the  veddmg,  in  whieh  the  fbr- 
mr  nod  all  Ins  asaociates  wm  slaia  (Or., 
Met,  1,  a«o.)  After  her  death,  abe  was 
jdaeed  amoog  toe  stars. 

[AxDKOx  ^Avdpav),  of  Halicamassns,  a  Greek 
hirtwiao,  who  wrote  a  work  wititled  XtryybnuM, 
of  vhieh  be  himself  made  an  epHcoae.  Mfiller 
tMjpw  to  this  Andran  a  worlc,  ittfi  ^atuv, 
Whiu  some  aseribe  to  the  fblkrwing.  His  frag- 
meats  are  oolleeted  by  MOller,  Fragn^.  HitL 
9rm^  ToL  ii^  pt  &49-852.— 2.  Of  Teoe,  antlvir 
(tf  a  Pet^oa,  pohnis  the  same  with  the  Teian 
Androo,  son  of  Cendeas,  whom  Arrtan  men- 
tioDB  a*  a  emmamra  of  Alexander  the  QinaX, 
HdflneojC  theiMda«<tf  the  lodiaD  eiqikmtian. 


His  fragments  are  girea  by  Miiller,  L  a,  p 
S48-9. — Two  othrr  biBtoriana  of  this  name  are 
meationed,  one  of  Alezandrea,  author  of  s 
Chronica,  n  fragment  of  whiob  is  gtroa  by 
Muller,  p^  ssa ;  the  other  of  I^ihesnB,  author 
of  a  work  envied  THput:  fir^iaeats  of  it  ore 
given  in  MQllar,  p.  817-4. — 8.  An  Atheoiiai^  boo 
of  Androtioii,  and  fUher  of  the  orator  Androtion.] 

AiiDBONlotm  (^AniipoviKo^).  1.  CnaBEsrxK, 
00  called  from  his  native  f^ce,  Cyrrha,  proba- 
cy lived  about  Ed  KX^  and  built  the  oetMonal 
tomr  at  Athene,  viilgarly  called  *'  the  Tower 
of  the  Winds."  Vid,  iWct  of  Ant^  p.  618,  2d 
ed.,  where  a  drawing  of  the  building  is  g^vea 
— 2.  Lrvina  AjmaoNtODS,  the  earliest  Iktmao 
poet,  was  a  Gred^  probaUy  a  native  of  Taren- 
turn,  and  the  slave  of  M.  Idvius  Salinator,  by 
whom  he  was  moBomitted,  and  from  whom  he 
reedved  the  Btmuui  name  liviuB.  He  obtain- 
ed at  Rome  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
langnagft  He  wrote  both  tragedies  and  come- 
dies in  Latin,  and  we  still  possess  the  titles  and 
fragments  of  at  least  fourteen  of  bis  dramas,  all 
of  which  were  btwrowed  from  tiie  Greek :  Ma 
first  drama  was  acted  in  RG.  240.  He  also 
wrote  an  Odjftaejf  in  the  SattmuHQ  verse  azid 
ffjfmnt.  ( Vid,  I)iiotzer,  Zivii  Androniei  Frag- 
menta  CoOeeta,  ifco,  BerL,  1886).—  S.  Of  Raoon, 
a  Penpatetio  philosopher  at  Rome,  about  B.C. 
68.  He  published  a  new  editioa  of  the  works 
of  Aristotle  and  TbeophrastuB,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  library  of  Apdlicon,  nnd  which 
wwe  brtxi^it  to  Rome  by  Sulla  with  the  rest 
of  ApdliMD^  lifanurr  m  B.O.  84.  lyrannio 
eomnveooed  this  tuk,  but  apparoitly  did  not  do 
mnch  toward  ifc  lie  arrangement  which  As- 
dTont(»is  made  of  Aristotls^s  writing  seems  to 
be  the  oao  vrhiati  forms  the  basis  of  our  present 
editi<»ie.  He  wrote  many  commoitaries  upon 
the  v<a]a  of  Aristotle ;  mit  none  of  these  is  ^- 
tant,  Sar  the  paraphrase  of  the  Nioomax^an 
Ethics,  wUch  is  ascribed  to  AndrooiiniB  <rf 
Rhodes,  was  written  by  some  one  dso,  and 
may  have  been  the  work  of  Andnxucoa  Callistua 
of  ih'eeaalomca,  who  waa  professor  in  Italy  io 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifteeoui  centmy. 

AitDsdpuija  ^Av^pwv  iroAtf:  now  Chabnr),  a 
city  of  Lower  Egvpt,  oa  the  western  bonk  of 
the  Oanopio  bnuMit  of  the  Nile,  was  the  capital 
of  the  Momoe  AndropoJites,  and,  under  the  Ro- 
mans, the  station  ot  a  le^oo; 

Ahdbos  ('Av^oof :  'AvSpio^ :  now  An^\  the 
most  nortbeify  and  om  of  the  largest  isbuidB  of 
the  Cyeladee,  southeast  of  Enbora,  twenty-<Hic 
miles  hog  and  eight  broad,  early  attained  import- 
ance and  otdonized  AoanUius  and  Stagira  about 
B.a  6S4.  It  waa  taken  hj  the  Fenians  in  their 
imaBioDof  Chreeoc^  was  anerward  subject  to  the 
Atheniaoe,  at  a  later  time  to  the  Macedotdans, 
and  at  le^;th  to  Attains  UL,  king  of  Fei^nmuB, 
on  whose  death  (B.O.  183)  it  pused,  with  the 
rest  of  his  dtmumons,  to  the  Romans.  It  waa 
celebrated  for  its  wine,  wbeioe  the  whole  isl 
sod  was  regarded  as  sacred  to  Baocbns  (Diony- 
sus). He  Quef  town,  also  called  Andros,  eon- 
tained  a  oelebrated  temple  of  Baochus  (DioVf- 
susl  and  a  harbor  of  the  name  of  Gaurdeoi^ 
ana  a  Fort  Qauim 

[Awnaotwanina  ('Avipoa66v^),  of  Thasus, 
«e  of  Alezander'a  admirals,  sailed  with  Near- 
iduH)  and  waa  also  sent  hj  Alexander  to  ex 
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plora  tlie  cooft  of  the  Fflnian  Ghil£  He  icrote 
An  Account  of  bis  voyage,  and  also  a  T${-  'Ivdt- 

•A»de<!tIon  ('Avd/Mrujv).  1.  An  Athenian 
oratOT,  and  a  contomporary  of  Oemoethenes, 
BffWD^  'whom  tlie  Utter  delivered  an  oration, 
which  is  still  extant — 2.  The  aatlior  of  an  At- 
this.  or  BVorkoDtiie  history  of  Attics,  [frag- 
nieute  published  by  Siebelu  vith  niiloeboruB, 
Lipe^  1611,  and  by  UuUer  in  Ua  J^yagm.  BitL 
Gr<ec^  vol  i,  p.  871-377.] 

AkehSbSa,  afterward  AnehOlSa  i'Aveftupeia, 
'AvcfiuXeia;  'Aee/ajpievs),  a  town  oa  a  biU  on 
the  bordera  of  Pbocis  and  Delphi 

AkeuCbium  {'Ave/iovputv :  DoW  Anamvr,  witll 
ruins),  a  town  and  promontory  at  the  southern 
point  of  Cilida,  Of^fwaite  to  Cyprus. 

[AMQELioir  ('A77eA{uv),  an  artist  always  meo- 
tiooed  in  connection  witii  Teetnus:  they  were 
pupils  of  Dipcenue  and  Scyllia,  and  flourished 
about  6i8  KG.} 

AkosbOna  or  AjrosaSsiA,  a  fioman  goddess, 
respeetiDg  wlwm  we  have  diffiaraDt  sti^uneDtB, 
some  represeoths  ber  as  the  eoddeaa  of  sOenee, 
others  as  the  goddess  of  anguish  and  fear ;  that 
is,  the  goddeaa  who  not  only  prodneee  this  state 
of  mind,  but  also  relieves  men  from  it  Her 
statue  stood  in  the  temple  of  Volupis,  with  her 
moutii -bound  &od  sealed  up.  Her  featiTal,  Attn 
genitalia,  waa  eelebnded  yeailj  on  tiw  tirelfth 
of  December. 

Awalraa  ('AyytTf^f :  now  Anghiata),  a  rivw 
in  Macedonia,  flowing  into  the  Strymoa 

ANoitlA  or  AKQuiiiA,  a  goddess  wwshipped 
by  the  Marsians  and  Marrulians,  vho  Mved 
about  the  shores  of  tlie  Lake  Fucinos. 

Ahou  or  AKQUt,  a  German  people  of  the 
race  of  the  Soevi,  on  the  left  bans  of  the  Elbe, 
afterward  passed  over  with  the  Ssxona  into 
BritiuD,  wbicb  -wm  called  after  dmn  England. 
Vid.  Saxoses.  a  pm*tion  of  them  appear  to 
have  settled  in  Angeln,  in  Schleewig. 

Axgkitabu,  a  Qermaa  people  dwelling  <hi 
botb  sides  of  the  Yisurgis  (now  Waer),  separa- 
ted &om  the  Chwuaci  %  an  agger  or  moiuid  of 
earth.  The  name  is  nnudhr  dnired  ftcm  An- 
gem,  that  is,  meadows.  Theiy  were  geoorally 
ya  firicudly  terms  with  the  Bomans,  but  rebelled 
in  AJi).  16,  and  were  subdued.  Toward  the  aid 
of  the  first  century  they  extoided  their  terri- 
tories southward,  and,  in  eoojnnction  with  the 
Cbamavi,  took  poMeasicai  of  part  of  the  teiri- 
toiy  of  the  Bmderi,  south  and  east  of  the  lippe, 
the  Angaria  or  Ei»mi  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Ancftnw  [CkvhatTag).  1.  Son  of  Hercules, 
by  Hebe,  afltr  his  adnunion  to  the  abode  of  the 
gods.] — 3.  A  &eedman  of  Nero,  and  fonn^lj 
his  tutor,  was  employed  by  the  onperor  in  the 
•JcecuUon  of  many  of  his  crimes :  be  was  after- 
nrd  banished  to  Sardinia,  where  be  died, 

AmWus  G Au.ua.   Vid.  Qalum. 

[Ajnonn,  OL,  a  Moator  and  friend  (tf  CJoaro, 
whose  villa -was  near  the  latter's;  meotkxied 
in  the  lettm  <tf  Cioeroi.] 

AjtloBUS  ('AvtTpoc:  now  Mavro-Potamo),  a 
noall  river  in  the  Triphylian  Elis,  the  Miiwima 
(ItAWniiK)  of  Homer  {IL,  xl,  721),  rises  in  Mount 
lapithas,  and  flows  into  the  Lniian  Sea  near 
Samiemn:  iti  waters  have  a  diaagreeable  wadl, 
and  its  fish  are  not  eatable.  Near  fiamieam 
waa  a  eare  aaorad  to  tiie  ITynmi  \  Amigridet 
«I8 


{'KvtyfMei  or  ^Kviypi&St^),  when)  persinu  wttk 
cutaneous  diseases  were  eared  by  the  waters 
of  the  river. 

AmIo,  anoently  ANizir  (hence,  gca,  Atulinis : 
now  TewroM  or  L'AnieM),  a  river,  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  bibatari*«  of  the  Tiber,  rises 
in  the  mountains  of  the  H«iiicj,  near  Treba 
(now  Tmii,  flows  first  northwest  and  flien 
southwest  through  narrow  mountain-valleys,  re- 
ceives the  biook  Digentia  (now  JAeeKsa),  above 
Tibur,  fbrms  at  Tibur  beantiAil  waterfidls  (henoe 
waeept  Anio,  "Bor^  Oarm,  L,  7, 18^  and  flows, 
tbtining  the  boundaiy  between  Lattiim  and  the 
land  M  the  Sabines,  into  the  Hber,  three  miles 
above  Rome,  where  the  town  of  Antemnce  stood. 
The  water  of  the  Amo  was  conveyed  to  Rome 
by  two  aqueducts,  the  Aiii9  vehu  and  Anie  no- 
trua.    VidDkt.  o/Ant^  p.  110,  111,  2d  ed. 

[AjnroBOis  or  AiiiGToaois,  a  city  of  Hiap^mi* 
Bffitioa,  near  whieh  a  battle  was  fought  betweco 
Hasdrubal  and  the  Scipios.] 

Aides  CAvioc},  SOD  of  Apollo  by  CreUsa*  or 
Bhoao,  and  jviMt  ot  .i^xdlo  at  Delos.  By  Do- 
rippe  ha  had  three  tbuditera,  (Ssa,  Spenno, 
and  Elais,  to  whom  Baochua  (Diooysus)  gave 
the  power  of  producing  at  will  any  quaoti^  of 
wine,  com,  am  oil,  wnenee  they  were  called 
CEnotrawB.  When  the  Greeb,  m  their  ezpedi- 
tioQ  to  TroT,  landed  in  Delos,  Amos  endeavored 
to  penoaoe  tiion  to  stay  with  him  far  do* 
years,  as  it  was  decreed  by  fate  that  tb^  eboold 
aot  take  Troy  antH  the  tenth  year;  and  ha 
promised,  with  the  help  of  his  wn»  dangfat^v^ 
to  supply  them  with  all  th^  wanted  dnri^  that 
period  After  the  &11  of  Troy,  .^eas  waa 
kindly  received  by  Anius. 

Anha,  daugter  of  Belus  and  sister  of  Dido. 
After  the  death  of  the  latter,  she  fled  from 
Carthage  to  Italy,  where  she  was  kmdlj  re* 
eeived  by  ^Gneaa  Here  she  azoited  the  jeal- 
ousy  of  Lavinio,  and  bong  waned  in  a  draam 
Dido,  she  fled  and  t^w  henelf  into  the 
luver  Ifumidut.  Henceforth  she  was  wor- 
shipped as  the  nymph  of  that  river,  under  the 
nam«  of  Anna  rvxastOk.  There  are  Tarioat 
other  stnrifls  rcspeeting  the  origin  of  her  wor- 
ship, Ovid  relates  that  she  mu  coosidered  by 
some  as  Lum,,  by  others  as  Themis,  by  others 
as  lo,  daughter  of  loachus,  by  others  as  the 
Anna  of  BovilliB,  who  supplied  the  plcbs  with 
food,  when  they  seceded  to  the  Mons  Saeer. 
(Ov.,  Fatt.,  'vL,  628.)  Her  festival  was  cela- 
iHatod  on  the  15th  of  March.  She  was,  in  reali- 
ty, an  old  Italian  divinity,  who  waa  regarded  as 
the  giw  at  life,  bealtl^  and  ploity,  as  the  god- 
dess whose  powen  were  most  maiiifest  at  tho 
return  of  spring,  wboi  her  feettval  was  cele- 
brated The  idoitifieation  of  this  goddess  witb 
Anna,  the  sister  of  Dido,  is  nndoubtedly  of  lato 
origin. 

Ahma  OfWiliiA,  daughter  of  Alexis  I  Cnn- 
nenoa  (rdgned  AJD.  1081-1118),  wrote  the  Mb 
ber  faaar  Alexis  in  fifteen  hodkh,  which  is 
one  of  flie  most  interesting  and  valuable  his- 
tories of  the  Byxantine  hteratnre.  Editiont: 
By  Posnnus,  Paris,  1651;  by  Sohopen,  Bonn, 
1889,  Svo. 

AmfJLLia,  a  ownomcn  of  tbe  Tillia  Oens,  first 
aoqnired  tij  L.  Villius,  tribune  of  the  plebs.  io 
EO.  179,  beeause  be  introdooed  a  law  fixing 
I  tbe  year  (gwims)  at  whkb  it  was  lawftd  f»  a 
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person  to  be  a  candidate  for  eaoli  of  the  pablie 
offices. 

AsvKtVB,  M,  l<^t«  of  M,  Cicero  durit^  hia 
gorenmeiit  of  CiUm,  KO.  61. 

[Amiu.  Ttfe  of  L.  Ciaoa,  utd,  after  his 
daath,  of  H.  H0O  Calpurnaooa.] 

AmnlmiB,  T.,  a  Rotuan  po«t,  lived  id  the  time 
uf  l^jaa  and  Hadriui,  and  mote  Feeocnniiie 
TOTsea, 

AstadkmsB  ('Awuu;^),  »  Cyrooiio  jdiiloao- 
niha-,  <tf  whom  the  aaoMiU  hare  left  us  omtnt- 
dietmy  aceoonts.  Many  modem  writers  have 
sopposed  that  there  were  two  philoflot^ers  of 
this  name,  the  one  oootemporar;'  viu  Plato, 
whom  be  a  said  to  have  ransomed  for  twenfy 
miiue  from  Dionysiua  of  SyraeiMM^  and  the  other 
with  Alezandw  the  Great 

Andoa  GiHBn.    Vid.  Omza. 

Anon,  a  poet  the  Aqgnstao  age^  a  fHsnd 
of  the  triamyir  Marcos  Antonias,  and  one  of  the 
detractors  of  VirsiL  Henee  Virgil  fbtya  upon 
his  name  (SeL,  ik,  86).  Ovid  {SVitL.  ii,  4S6) 
calls  him  procox: 

AKBiBA&ii  or  AMFSiTAali,  a  Oermao  people, 
ori^ndly  dwelt  south  of  the  Bructeri,  betweoi 
the  sources  of  Uie  Ems  and  the  Wmv:  driT«n 
out  of  their  eomtry  by  the  Chauei  in  the  reigD 
of  Nero  (AD.  69),  they  asked  the  Boxdrds  for 
penniseioD  to  settle  in  Hie  Roman  territtffy  be- 
tween the  Rhbe  and  the  Tssel,  but  wboi  their 
request  was  refused  they  wandered  into  the  in- 
tenor  of  the  oountnr  to  the  Cbanuoi,  and  were 
at  length  eztarpate^  aoeocdng  to  Taeitos.  We 
find  th^  name,  howerer,  among  the  Rvoks  In 
the  Ume  of  Juliaa 

AnJ^rSLa  {'kvTOtivroXic :  near  Oau-d-Ke- 
bir),  an  andent  city  of  Upper  EWpt  (the  Tbe- 
bajs),  oa  the  east  side  of  ute  Nue,  but  at  Btmie 
dirtaiMse  from  the  river,  was  the  capitnl  of  tiie 
ITomoB  AnteopoUtes,  and  one  of  the  chief  seats 
of  the  wwrdup  of  Oairia. 

Ajr»*CB  ('Avralof).  1.  Sod  of  Neptooe  (Po- 
Beidrai)  and  Ge,  s  nughty  giant  and  wrestler  in 
Libya,  whose  atrengUt  was  inrinciUe  eo  long 
as  he  remained  in  contact  witli  bis  mother 
earth.  The  sbimgers  who  came  to  his  eountry 
were  compelled  to  wrestle  with  him;  the  000- 
qaered  were  slun,  and  out  of  thor  skulls  he 
tailt  a  house  to  HT^uae  (Poeodon).  Hercules 
diseovered  the  sooree  <^  bis  strength,  lifted  him 
from  the  earth,  and  cmsbed  him  in  the  sir. 
Tb»  tomb  of  Antsaus  {Antai  ecUit),  which  form- 
ed a  moderate  hill  in  the  shape  of  a  man  atrrtch- 
ed  out  at  fiill  lei^;th,  was  shown  nesr  the  town 
of  iWis  m  Mauretmia  down  to  a  late  pcviod. 
—2.  [A  eompanioa  of  Tnmna,  alatn  by  .£neas.] 

AirrasfiaAa  ('Avrayopaf),  of  Bhodes,  flourisii- 
ed  about  6.C.  270,  a  fii^d  of  Antigt»iuB  Oona- 
tas  and  a  oontemponuy  of  Anitus.  He  wrote 
an  epie  poem  entitled  7%ebai$,  and  also  eiH- 
grams,  of  which  spenmeos  are  atUI  extant  [in 
!he  Greek  AaOtoLogjA 

AxTAi«Siu8  ('Avnuaf^l  a  SpaitsD,  bod  of 
LeoD,  is  ehiefty  known  by  the  odcbrated  treaty 
eoDcluded  with  Per^  in  B.C  867,  osoally  called 
the  peace  of  Aotalcidas,  wtce  it  was  the  firuit 
ot  his  dibbmaey.'  According  to  this  treaty,  all 
the  Greek  dties  in  Asia  Minor,  together  with 
CnnaomenaB  and  Cyprus,  were  to  bdong  to 
VmlAD  ante  the  Athenani  mm  allowed  to 


retain  tmly  Lemoos,  Imbros,  and  Scyitw;  ana 
all  the  other  Greek  cities  vers  to  be  inde 

prad^L 

ARTAMDca  (^Avnaiipot).  1  Brother  of  Agnfh- 
odea,  king  of  Syracuse,  wrote  the  life  of  bis 
brother.  T  A  fragment^  preserred  by  Diodoroa,  is 
givea  by  MUUer,  J>Vag.  Mitt,  Orae^  voL  iL, 
383. — 2.  GeQeral  of  the  Messooiaos,  and  com- 
Qiaoder  of  cavaliy  io  tho  firat  MesBctuan  wai 
against  the  Iiacedomoiiians.] 

AnAHDacB  i^'KvTOifdpoc:  'AvrovdjjiOf:  now 
Antamdn),  a  city  of  Great  Mysia,  on  the  Adra^ 
jojttian  Golf,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida  ;  an 
.£olian  colony.  Virgil  repreeents  sa 
touching  here  after  leaving  Troy  {^tk,  iiL,  106). 

AnikloUB  QAvT6padof.  now  Tbriota),  a 
town  on  the  nortbem  border  of  PtKBuicia,  op- 
poute  the  island  of  Aradus. 

AmftA  or  AktU  CAvtcm),  daughter  of  the 
Lycian  king  lobates,  wife  of  Frcetue  of  Argoa.- 
Sbe  is  also  called  Sthenobcea.  Respecting  Dff 
love  for  Belleropbcntes,  see  Bkllshopbomtis. 

[AifniDs,  P.,  appointed  gov^noT  of  Syria  65 
>.  On  account  of  the  &vor  in  which  he  stood 
with  Agrip[una,  he  was  ab  ol^eot  of  hatred  to 
Nero:  bong  aeeused  of  a  eonsfsracy,  he  took 
pdson,  hxA,  fiodmg  this  too  slow,  hs  opened  hia 
veins.] 

Amtehha  (Antonnas,  -atis^  ^  SDcieut  Sa- 
iNoe'  town  at  the  juDotkm  of  the  Anio  and  the 
Tiber,  destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  the  earliest 
times. 

AmrfiNOK  ('AvTi^vup),  1.  A  Trojan,  son  of 
.^sfetee  and  Oleome^ra,  and  hnsbuid  of  The* 
nao.  Aeowdbg  to  Htnoar,  he  was  one  of  the 
wisest  among  Uie  elders  at  Troy :  he  received 
Menelaus  sod  Ulysses  into  his  house  when  they 
came  to  Troy  as  ambassadors,  sod  advised  lua 
fellow-citizens  to  restore  Helen  to  Menelaus. 
Thus  be  is  represented  as  a  bailor  to  his  coun- 
try, and  when  sent  to  Agamemnon,  just  before 
the  taking  of  Troy,  to  artiste  peace,  he  ooD- 
certed  a  plan  of  delireriog  the  dty,  and  even 
the  paUadium,  into  the  bands  of  the  Greeks. 
On  the  capture  of  Troy,  Antoior  was  apared  by 
liie  Greeks.  His  history  after  this  event  is  re- 
lated differently.  Bocam  writers  relate  that  ha 
founded  a  new  kingdom  at  Troy ;  acomliDg  to 
others,  be  oubarkea  with  Ueodaus  and  Hden, 
was  earned  to  Libya,  and  settled  at  Cyrene ; 
whUe  a  third  aooonnt  states  that  be  went  with 
the  Heoeti  to  Thrac^  and  thence  to  the  west- 
em  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  where  the  foundation 
of  Fatavium  and  several  other  towns  is  ascribed 
to  him.  The  sons  and  descendants  of  Anteiior 
were  called  AnUnHrida. — 2.  Son  of  Eaphrowr 
an  Athenian  sculptor,  made  Que  first  brouse 
statuflB  of  Hazmodins  and  Aristoglton,  which 
the  Athenians  set  up  in  the  Oeramleua,  B.C. 
509.  These  statues  were  carried  off  to  Susa  by 
Xerxes,  and  their  idace  was  supplied  by  others 
made  either  by  Oailias  or  by  Prazilelee.  After 
the  ccuiquest  of  Persia,  Alexander  the  Great 
sent  the  statues  back  to  Athens,  where  they 
were  again  set  up  in  the  OenunKiua. 

AirriBoa.    Fid  Ebob. 

Antsvobta,  a^  called  Poaanu  or  Pbobba, 
together  with  Fostvorta,  are  described  either 
as  the  two  sisters  or  compuiions  of  the  Roman 
goddess  Carmenta;  but  originall;  they  were 
WI7  two  attributes  of  the  one  goddeae  Car 
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DWiU,  the  fotmw  deseribug  her  knowledge  o( 
Uw  futurp.,  and  the  better  that  of  tiw  past,  mmI- 
ogoui  to  tbe  tvo-beaded  Jamu. 

[AitiBfiA  {'Av6eia),  a  eilT  of  UeaseniH,  mei>- 
^oned  Homer  (7^  9,  151)  ;  the  lata-  Tkuria, 
?r,  accoraiDg  to  otiicn,  ideotical  with  Atine.'\ 

AjrrafioSK  {'AvBifd^v  :  'Av9ii36viof :  now  Im- 
kitif).  1.  AtowQof  B<£otUvithaharlKff,oDthe 
eoest  of  the  Euboeaa  Sea,  at  the  foot  tii  Ifonot 
Ueeupius,  eaid  to  hare  derired  Ha  oame  from 
a  nymph  AtitliedoD,  or  from  AuQiodoo,  sod  of 
GlaocuB,  who  was  here  ehaaged  into  a  god 
(07..  Met^  Tii,  282;  xiil,  fi06.)  "Hie  iidiabit- 
aots  lived  chiefly  h;  fiahiog. — [2.  A  sea-pcHrt  of 
Argc^s  on  the  Saroiuo  Gnl(  near  the  borderB 
ctf  Corinfiiia,  ealled  Ptolemy  'A0^pahjv  Xtfojv. 
— 3.  A  harbor  m  the  southern  part  of  FBleeiine, 
afterward  called  '■AyptmrtdcA 

[A»THeiji  ('Av6^X^),  a  Tillage  of  Tbeeaaly,  be- 
tween the  entrance  of  the  Asopas  mto  the  Ma- 
li ac  Gulf  and  Thermoj^he,  oontaiatng  a  temple 
of  Ceres ;  it  waa  one  of  the  places  of  meetu^ 
of  the  Amphic^ooio  comiciLI 

AsTBoava,  emperor  of  me  West,  A.D.  461~ 
41i,  was  killed  on  the  oaptare  of  Rome  by  Bi- 
dmo-,  who  made  OlyMns  emperor. 

AjiTHiMtTB  ('Av9e/H*f  -offvrjc  '■  'Avffe/iovaio^), 
a  Macedoniaa  town  in  Cbalddice. 

AnTBiicO^  or  AathKhus  {'AvScftovOta),  a 
chr  of  Mesopotamia,  soathweet  of  Edeesa;  and 
a  little  east  of  the  Enpbrate«.  Thb  surround- 
mg  distriot  was  called  by  the  same  name,  but 
was  goMrally  included  ondw  tiie  name  of  Os- 

AuthRnh  (AvA^),  a  plaoe  in  Pjrmnja,  id  the 
Peloponnestn. 

[ANTHEawn,  a  stataarr  of  dum,  father  of 
BupoluB  uid  Athenis:  as  the  Dsme  is  difTerratly 
gtreo  ID  difl^cnt  HBS,  SBlig  baa  pn^wud  Ar- 
cfaaumB  instead  of  AntliennaB. 

[AiRHBro  {'A.v6ei(),  a  Trojan,  a  oompanion 
of  ^eas.] 

Anthtlla  (^kvdv^Aa),  a  otoisiderable  city  of 
Lower  Sgypti  near  the  mouth  of  the  Catx>}He 
Isanch  of  the  Nile,  below  NaucratiB,  the  reve- 
Dues  of  which,  under  the  Perrians,  ven  as- 
^gned  to  the  wife  of  the  satrap  of  Egypt,  to 
provide  her  with  shoes. 

Antias,  Q.  VuMaim,  a  Soman  Mstoiian, 
flourished  about  B.O.  80,  and  wrote  the  MabMy 
of  Rome  from  the  esrlieet  times  down  to  those 
of  Bulla.  He  is  freqneoUy  referred  to  by  Livy, 
who  speaks  of  him  as  the  most  lying  of  all  the 
aimaliBts,  and  seldom  meotitna  his  name  with- 
i»it  terms  of  rejxoacb:  there  can  belitUadoulA 
that  Lirpr's  judgment  ig  eorreet.  [Tho  tta^ 
ments  of  his  work  are  ooUeoted  by  Enuue  m 
bis  Vitee  et  I^rmm.  vettnm  Bit.  Bohl,  Berlin, 
1833,  p.  271-88.] 

AxticlSa  ('AvrUXtia),  daughter  of  Autolycus, 
wife  of  Lagrtes,  and  mother  of  Ulysses,  died  of 
ipief  at  the  long  abwuoe  of  her  soa  It  is  said 
uiat,  before  nuunin^  Lafirte^  she  lived  oo  in- 
timate terma  wUb  Sisy^diw ;  irtieDee  Euripides 
oalls  Ulysses  a  son  of  Suyphos. 

AimoiiDiB  ('AvruXefn;r),  of  Athens,  lived 
after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  imd  was 
the  author  of  sevoral  works,  the  most  imp(«t- 
ant  of  iriddi  was  entitled  Nttti  (N&rrot),  ood- 
taining  an  aooooDt  of  die  retnni  the  Qfe^ 
ftoa  Oidr  mytUeal  eniaifitioii& 
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[AimCBAais  {'AvrUpayof :  now  Som^oKrtit)^ 
a  lofly  and  steep  mountain  range  in  Lyeia,  run- 
ning m  a  nntheaai  direotioo  al(«g  the  coast 
of  the  SiDDs  Gtauons.] 

(^AhticrAtkb  ('AvrtXfXinTf),  a  SpartaOf  who 
claimed  the  merit  of  havii^  dealt  the  blow  that 
proved  Iktal  to  EpamiDoodas  at  Mantinea.] 

Aniclr&A,  more  anciently  AmKaaaHi,  ('Ai^ 
TixifiSa  or  'Avriicvpa  :  lAvnia^evt,  'Avnicvp^ocy 
1.  (Now  Atpra  SjAtia),  a  town  in  Phods,  with 
a  harbor  on  a  peoineula  on  the  wefltern  side  of 
the  Sinus  Antieyranus,  a  bay  of  the  Crisee^ 
Gulf,  called  in  ancient  times  Cyparissus,  and 
celebrated  for  ita  hellebore.  It  continued  to  be 
a  place  of  importaooe  imder  the  Rtanans. — ^2. 
A  town  in  HeeBalj,  on  the  Spercheua,  not  far 
from  its  month.  Botli  towns  were  celebrated 
for  their  boUebore,  the  chief  r«nedy  in  antiquity 
for  madness ;  faeooe  the  nrovorb,  'AvTixtfifiat  ae 
dsj,  when  a  person  aeted  senselessly,  and  iVa- 
viff^  Anticyram.    (Hor,  8at^  il,  8,  166.) 

ANiioitnss  ('AvTiyfvK),  a  general  of  A>*""" 
der  the  Great,  on  whose  de^h  he  obtfuned  the 
satrapy  of  Susiana,  and  espoused  the  nde  of 
Eumeoes.  On  the  de^  <tf  the  latter  in  B.O. 
816,  Antigenes  fdl  iato  the  hands  of  bis  wmj 
Antigoaus,  and  ynm  burned  alive  W  him. 

AimaiRlDAS  {'AvriYevldat),  a  Thebaic  a  cele- 
brated flute-player,  and  a  poe^E,  hvod  in  the  timo 
of  Alexander  the  Great. 

AifrifoOiia  {'AvrtY6vii).  1.  Daughter  of  CEdipoa 
Wbia  mother  Joowte,  and  sister  of  Ismene,  and 
of  Eteodes  and  Po^julces.  Id  the  tragic  story 
of  (Edipos,  Antigone  appears  as  a  noble  maiden, 
with  a  truly  heroio  attachment  to  her  &th«r 
and  hrothen.  When  (Edipua  had  blinded  bim< 
sel^  and  was  obliged  to  quit  Thebes,  he  waa 
acoompaoied  far  Antigone^  who  remaiDed  with 
him  tin  he  died  in  Ooloous,  and  then  retotncd 
to  Thebes.  After  her  two  brothers  bad  killed 
each  other  in  battle,  and  Creon,  the  kii^  of 
Thebes,  would  not  allow  Polyoicea  to  be  biuied, 
AntigcKie  alone  defied  the  tyrant,  and  buried  the 
body  of  her  brother,  Creon  thereupon  ordered 
her  to  be  shot  up  in  a  subterranean  cave,  where 
she  IdUed  benell  HaemoD,  the  eoo  of  Creoi^ 
who  was  in  lore  with  her,  kUled  himself  by  her 
side.— {2.  Daqriiter  of  ^e  Trojan  king  Laome- 
don,  changed  by  Jnno  ^Hera)  into  a  etor^  be- 
cause she  presumed  to  vie  wim  her  in  the  bean- 
tr  of  her  hair. — 8.  (Hiatorical.)  Dau^ter  of 
Caaeander,  seocnd  wue  of  Ptolemy  I<agu%  and 
mother  of  Beroiice.] 

AmifloiftA  or  -U  and  -Ia  {'Avriydveta,  'Avrt> 
yovia).  \.  (Now  T^mi),  a  town  in  E[ttrus 
(niyricom),  at  the  jnootion  <tf  a  tributary  with 
the  AouB,  and  near  a  narrow  pass  of  the  Acro- 
oerannkn  Mountaina  —  2.  A  Macedonian  town 
in  CHialcidiee/— 8.  VTd  Mantinka. — i.  A  town 
on  the  Orontee  in  Syria,  founded  by  Antigonus  aa 
the  capital  of  his  empire  (B.C.  SOe),  but  most 
of  its  mfaalatants  were  tnmsflemd  1^  Seleneua 
to  Amorau,  which  was  bnilt  in  its  Dd|^bor- 
bood— 6.  A  town  in  KOiynia,  ^terward  NioKiL 
— 6.  A  town  in  the  Tnta.  VUL  Aleuihwsa, 
Na2. 

JAottoOhib  {'Avriywi^),  4ui  Athenian  tribe,  so 
ed  in  booor  of  Antigonus,  &ther  oi  Demo- 
trius.] 

AimeSinn  ('Avriyovot).  1.  King  of  Asu, 
iomamed  the  Onfri^ed  son  <4  PhJip  of  ELt 
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tdobs,  and  &tlier  of  Dcmetrini  PoliorMUs  hj 
Stntndce.  He  wu  one  of  the  g^ieraU  of 
AlezBnder  the  Great,  and  io  Um  diTieim  of  th« 
empire  aft«r  the  death  of  the  latt«r  (B.O.  828), 
he  received  the  proTinces  of  the  Greater  Fhryg- 
ia,  Lycia,  aod  Tunphylia.  On  the  death  of 
the  r^^ent  Aatipia^  in  119,  be  anirad  to  the 
•oTersigntf  of  AsiiL  Id  818  he  defeated  and 
Dot  Eumeoea  to  deatl^  titer  a  straggle  of  near- 
Ij  three  yeara.  Frma  Slff  to  Sll  be  earned  ao 
var,  with  'nrjiog  Buccea^  agunet  Seleocus, 
TUAemj,  Caasaoder,  and  LjBimacboe.  B;  the 
peace  made  in  811,  Antigouiu  vaa  allowed  to 
Okare  the  goyenimeot  of  ^  Asia ;  bat  peace  did 
not  hut  more  than  a  year.  Aftw  the  defeat  of 
Ptolemy'a  fleet  in  80^  Antuonna  aaaomed  the 
tifle  «  kiw,  and  his  ezamnn  iraa  fbUowed  by 
Htdemy,  ^^Bimaohna,  ana  Selencoa.  Id  the 
game  ymr,  Antigonns  inraded  Egypt,  but  was 
eompuled  to  retreat  His  bod  Demetrioi  car- 
ried OD  the  war  with  Bucceea  against  CaaBaoder 
io  Greece ;  but  be  was  oompeUed  to  return  to 
Aioa  to  tlie  Miiitapee  at  tm  Mber,  against 
whom  Oaaaander,  SeUtKoa,  Ptolemy,  and  Ly- 
■onadina  had  finrned  a  fieeh  ooofederacy.  Aa- 
tagonoa  and  Demetrius  were  defeated  by  Lyum- 
acfaoB  at  the  decisive  batUe  of  Ipeoa  in  niiyg- 
ia,  io  801.  Antigonus  fell  io  the  battle  in  ths 
eigfaty-firBt  year  of  his  age. — 2.  Qohatas,  bod 
of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  aod  ^randaoD  of  the 
preceding.  He  assumed  the  title  of  Kii:^  of 
W"*'^™'*!  after  bis  bthei'i  death  io  Asia  in 
ELC  283,  bat  he  did  not  obtain  poetMaioo  of 
the  throne  till  ill.  He  waa  driven  oat  of  his 
krogdom  by  Pyrrhus  of  Epirua  in  3T8,  but  re- 
oovered  it  id  the  foUowing  year :  he  was  again 
expelled  by  Alexander,  the  Bon  of  Pynbus,  and 
■gain  recovered  bis  dominioDa.  He  attempted 
to  prerflDt  the  foimatioo  of  the  Aftoao  League, 
and  died  in  289.  He  wu  Boeeeeded  by  Deme- 
trius IL  His  Buroame  Qon&tas  ia  uiiially  de- 
rived £rom  OonnoB  or  Gooni  io  Theualy ;  but 
Borne  think  that  Gonatas  is  a  IfUoedonLm  word, 
aigaifyii^  an  iron  plate  protectii^  the  knee. 
--8.  Dmos  (so  ealled  be^uBe  be  waa  alwayi 
about  to  give,  but  never  did,)  boo  <tf  Demetrius 
ol  Cyrene,  and  graodson  of  Demetrius  Poliof 
oetea.  On  the  death  of  Dem^ua  IL  in  EO. 
229,  he  was  left  guardian  of  his  son  Fliilip,  but 
be  married  the  widow  of  Demetrios,  and  became 
King  of  Macedonia  himself  He  Buppwted  Ara- 
tut  and  the  Achaean  League  against  Cleomenes, 
king  of  Sparta,  whom  he  defeated  at  Sellasia  in 
SSI,  and  took  Sparta.  On  his  return  to  Maee- 
iwia,  he  ddbated  the  lUyriaiM,  and  died  a  few 
day*  afterward,  SSO.— 4.  King  of  Jun^  bod 
oi  Aristobulus  Ilq  was  placed  on  the  throne  hj 
the  Parthians  io  KC.  40,  but  was  taken  piisoo- 
or  by  Sonus,  the  lieut«iant  of  Antony,  and  was 
pot  to  death  by  the  latter  in  87.-5.  Of  Cabtb- 
TUB,  lived  at  Alexandrea  abtmt  B.C.  260,  and 
mote  aworfc,  Btill  extant,  entitled  MttorimMi- 
rabiU»,  which  ia  cmly  of  value  from  ita  preaerv- 
extraota  from  other  and  better  works. — 
£Uitiofu :  By  J.  Beckmaon,  Lips^  1791,  and  by 
VeBtermann  in  his  Faradoxogremhi,  Bmna, 
1889. 

AirrfilaiiTOi  CAvrtJiiSavof :    now  Jebel-«»- 
Bkeith       AnH-LAarum),  a  moantain  on  the 
•mAm  <tf  Palestine,  Phcenicia,  and  Syria, 
Miallel  h>  libamiB  (pov  MomnX  whk^  it  ex- 
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ceeda  m  bcigfat  Its  higheat  amnidt  is  MoiBl 
Hermon  (also  Md-ttSMeikh). 

AuriLdcHCB  ('AvrAox^))  Kn>  of  K^estor  and 
■Anaxibia  or  Enrydiee,  aoeompanied  his  fiither 
to  Troy,  and  distu^uished  himself  bv  Ym  brar- 
vn.  Ha  waa  slain  before  Troy  bjr  Kemnoo  tite 
.^mluc^iiai^  and  wu  buried  1^  too  Bide  nf  bia 
frioida  AddlleB  and  Patroclua. 

AmlMAomiH  {'AvTifujx<K)-  1  -  A  Ttajan,  per- 
Buaded  his  coontiymen  not  to  surresder  Heteo 
to  the  Greeks.  He  bad  three  stnia,  two  of  whom 
were  put  to  death  by  Menelaus. — 2.  Of  CUroa 
or  Coiophcx),  a  Greek  epic  aod  degiac  poet,  was 
probably  a  native  of  Claroa,  but  was  called  a  Col- 
o^woiao,  because  Claros  belooged  to  Colophoa 
(CIoritiBpesCa,  Or,  7Ha<;  i,  6, 1.)  Heflonrisb- 
ed  toward  tbe  tmi  ct  the  Fek^MDneaian  war: 
his  chief  work  waa  an  e|»e  poem  of  great  Imgth 
called  J^ebais  (&^6aii).  Antimachus  was  one 
of  the  fcfferuooerB  of  the  poets  of  tbe  Alexan- 
drine school,  who  wrote  more  tor  the  learned 
than  for  the  puldio  at  large,  Tbe  AlezandriiM 
gnuumariaoa  aawgned  to  nim  the  aeoond  ^aoe 
among  the  epic  pMta,  aod  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
preferred  hiB  works  evoi  to  thoee  of  Homer. 
He  alao  wrote  a  odelvated  elegiao  poem  called 
Lyde,  which  waa  the  name  of  nia  wife  or  mia- 
ttiua,  aa  well  aa  other  woriu.  There  was  like- 
wiae  a  tradition  that  he  made  a  receosioo  of  tbe 
text  of  the  Hunerio  poems.  [Bia  frasmonta 
have  been  collected  aod  publiahed  by  Sebelleo- 
hag,  HaDis  ITS6;  some  additional  tnmeaU 
io  StoffB  Amaiaihtnionet  in  AiUima^i  Jmi^^ 
aaiimg^  1840 ;  the  epio  fragments  in  Dantier'e 

ander,  p.  99.] 

[AiniHaaua  ('Avr/yuoifWf),  a  sopUat  of  Meode 
in  Tliraee,  a  pupQ  of  Protagoras,  mentioned  by 
Plato  {Pnt^  SIS,  A.)] 

mine  at  jEW«m«&),  a  Bpleodid  mty,  built  by  Ha- 
drian, in  memory  of  his  favorite  Aktimodb,  on 
tbe  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  upon  the  Mte  of  the 
ancient  Beea,  in  Middle  Egypt  (Heptaoomis). 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  Nomoa  AntininteB,  aod 
had  an  oracle  of  the  goddese  Beea. 

Amfifdos  CAvrlvooc).  1.  Son  of  Eiiplth«a 
of  Ithaca,  and  one  of  the  auitora  of  Penelope, 
was  slain  1^  Ulyasea. — 2.  A  yonth  of  extraor- 
dinary beanty,  bom  at  Ciaudiopolis  in  Bithynia, 
was  the  favorite  of  the  Empwor  Hadrian,  and 
hia  companion  in  all  hia  joumeya.  He  waa 
drowned  in  the  Nile,  AJ).  122,  whether  acci- 
dentally or  on  purpose,  is  uncertain.  The  grief 
of  tiu  onperor  knew  no  botmda.  He  eomlled 
AntkMniB  among  the  gods,  oaoaed  a  temple  to 
be  erected  to  him  at  Mantinfia,  and  founded  the 
city  of  Airmtoorom  io  booor  of  him.  A  large 
number  of  works  of  art  of  aD  ktods  were  eze> 
cuted  in  hSm  honor,  and  many  of  them  are  BtiO 
extant 

AmidoHlA  and  -Ba  {'Avrtoxeta:  'AvnoxeH 
and  'OXiiSc,  fern.  'Avrioxk  M>d  -^j^iooo,  Antio- 
ohflnusi  the  name  of  several  cities  of  Asia, 
teen  of  which  are  said  to  have  been  bidlt  \pf 
Seleaoua  L  ITicator,  and  named  in'  honor  of  hia 
lather  Antioehns.  1.  A.  ErmAvmna,  or  ad 
Datskku,  or  AD  Oeohtu  ('A.  nrl  Adfvyz  bo 
ealled  tnm  a  neighboring  grove:  'A.  nri  Of>6u 
n  I  Tolna  at  Antabia),  tbe  ei^ntal  of  the  Greek 
kmgdcm  of  Syria,  and  loDg  the  diief  city  of 
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Alia,  u)d  pcrfaaps  of  tlie  \rorld,  stood  on  the  left 
bank  of  tlie  Orontea,  about  twenty  miles  (geog.) 
&cHn  tlie  Bea,  in  a  beautiful  valle;,  about  tm  milea 
long  and  five  or  six  broad,  mdoecd  by  the  naga 
of  AiBonuB  oa  the  Dorthvest^  and  Oaaius  oq  the  | 
wutheast  It  was  built  by  Seleuciu  liTicator,  | 
ftbout  B.O.  SOO,  and  peopled  chiefly  from  the  j 
o^hbcoiDg  city  of  AimooKM.  It  feuriahed  so  | 
rapidly  aa  bood  to  need  eulargemeDt ;  aod  other 
uditions  were  again  made  to  it  by  Seleucus  H. 
OallioicuB  (about  KC.  240X  and  Antiochua  lY. 
Epiphanee  (about  B.C.  170>  Henoe  it  obtained 
die  name  of  Tetrapolia  {reTpuno^,  L  e.  four 
•ntiea).  Besides  being  the  capital  of  the  greatest 
Idi^dom  of  the  woricC  it  had  m  considerable  oom- 
meroe,  the  Oiontee  bong  naTuafate  op  to  the 
tilty,  aiid  the  huh  road  between  Ana  and  Europe 
paouof^  throng  it  TTodar  the  Romans  it  waa 
the  reeideDce  of  the  proeonsnls  of  Syria ;  it  was 
favored  and  visited  by  emperors ;  and  was  made 
a  eolooia  with  the  Jus  Italicum  by  Antoiuaus 
FiuB.  It  was  one  of  the  eariiest  stnxigholds 
the  Cbriatian  fiuth;  the  first  plac«  where  the 
Ohristian  name  waa  used  (Acts,  xi,  26) ;  the 
canbe  of  missiooaiy  efforts  in  the  Apostt^ 
age ;  and  the  see  of  one  of  the  four  chief  biahops, 
■who  were  called  Patriarchs.  Though  (m  infenor 
to  Alexaudrea  as  a  seat  of  leanung,  yet  it 
derived  some  distinctioD  in  this  rttpeot  from  the 
teaching  of  libanius  aod  other  &nduBts;  aod 
ito  emmeooe  in  art  is  attested  1^  (he  beuitifiil 
genu  and  medals  still  found  aznon^  its  mioa. 
It  was  destroyed  by^  the  Persian  King  Chosroes 
(AD.  640),  but  rebuilt  by  Justinian,  wno  gave  it 
(he  new  name  ThfiQpdlis  (OeoviroAi;]^  The 
neient  walls  which  stdl  surround  the  insignifi- 
oant  modera  town  are  probably  those  built 
try  Justinian.  The  name  of  Aottochia  waa 
uao  given  to  the  surroondiog  district)  t. the 
waihweetem  part  of  Syria,  which  bordered 
QpOD  Cilicia, — 2.  A.  ad  M^and&dx  ('A.  irpdf 
uaidvdpiii :  ruins  near  TmUhehr),  a  city  of 
Cario,  oa  the  Mieaoder,  built  by  Antiochus  L 
Boter,  on  the  site  of  the  old  city  of  Pythopolis. 
— 3.  A.  PuiDLS  or  AD  PinDUM  ('A.  XlunJMe  or 
4tpdc  Hf^'dfji),  a  oonddarable  oq  the  bonlere 
of  Pbry^  Parnvkw  aod  Findia;  bdlt  by 
colomsts  from  Magnesia ;  declared  a  free  atj  \^ 
the  R<Hnana  after  their  victory  over  Antioohus 
the  Oreat  (B.C.  189);  made  a  coUmy  under 
Augustus,  and  called  Cssaarea.  It  was  oelebrar 
ted  for  tlie  worship  and  the  great  temple  of 
Hen  Arenas  (Sfi^  'ApKaloe,  tha  Phrygian  Mo<»- 
god),  which  toe  Roman  auppreesed.— 4>  A.  Hae- 
oiiKA  ('A.  Hapyiav^ :  now  Meru  Shah^Jehan  f),  a 
dty  in  the  Persian  province  of  Maigiana,  on  the 
River  Margns,  founded  by  Alexander,  and  at 
first  called  Alezandrea  ;  destroyed  ^  the  bar- 
barians,  rebuilt  by  Antiochua  L  »>ter,  and 
called  Antioohia,  It  waa  beautifully  situated, 
and  was  surrounded  1^  a  wall  seventy  stadia 
(about  eight  miUs^  in  drouilL  Amow  the  less 
uaportant  dtiee  of  the  name  -wen:  (6.)  A.  ad 
Tahbsx  m  Oommagoie ;  (S.)  A,  ad  Cbaodv  ;  and 
(1.)  A.  AD  Ptumum,  in  Oilioa.  The  followiag 
Antiodu  are-  better  known  by  other  names :  A. 
AD  Sardk  (vid.  Adana)  ;  A.  Ckabaocnss  {vii 
Ckakax);  a.  Calubbhok  (m(i  Ensu)  ;  A  ad 
HtPPUM  (vid.  OADABAji;  A.  Miodoiob  (ni,  Nm- 
an) ;  ia  GSIida(«td  Taudb)  ;  in  Caria  or  Lydia 

(ffMTkALLB). 


Am'&Cflca  ('Air.'.^for).   1.  Kin^»  of  Byna. 

I.  SoTEa  Qvigned  EC.  280-261),  was  the  soa 
of  SeleuuuB  X  the  founder  of  the  Syrian  king 
dom  of  the  Seleacidv.  He  married  his  etep 
motha  Stratcnlce,  with  whom  he  fell  violeDtly 
in  lore,  and  whfon  his  father  sun-eudered  to 
hun.  He  fdl  in  battle  against  the  Qauls  in  261. 
—2.  Taxos  (KC.  261-246),  son  aod  saoceesM 
of  No.  1,  The  Milesiaos  gave  liim  his  Bunuune 
of  Tkeot,  because  he  delivered  them  from  their 
tyrant,  Timorcbue.  He  carried  on  war  witk* 
Ptolemy  Philadelpbns,  King  of  Egypt,  which 
waa  brooffht  to  a  cloae  by  hia  putong  away 
bis  vnfe  Laodloe^  and  marrying  Berenice,  th« 
daughter  of  Ptolemy.  After  the  death  of  Ptol* 
my,  ne  recalled  lAodiee;  but,  in  revenge  for  the 
insult  she  had  recaved,  die  caused  ADtao<^iia 
and  Bereniee  to  be  murdered.  During  the  rcigD 
of  Antiochus,  Arsaces  founded  the  Parthian 
empire  (26C),  and  Theodotus  eatablished  an 
independent  kingdom  in  Bactria.  He  was  snc- 
ceeoed  by  his  son  Sdeucua  CallinicuB.  Hk 
younger  wua  Antiochus  Hierax  also  aamuned 
the  crown,  and  carried  oo  war  some  years  with 
hia  brother.  Vid.  Selxdcub  XL— 3.  The  Gkxiat 
(RO.  228-1871  second  son  of  Seleueus  Oallim- 
cuB,  Bucoeeded  to  the  thnne  m  the  death  of 
hia  brother  Seleucua  Ceraunua,  when  be  was  ' 
only  in  hia  fifteeath  year.  After  defeatii^  (220) 
Holon,  satrap  of  Media,  and  his  brother  Alas* 
ander,  satrap  of  Persia,  who  bad  attempted  to 
make  themselves  hidepeodent,  he  earned  on 
war  iwaiost  Ptolemy  Philopator,  king  of  Egypt, 
is  order  to  obtain  Ccele-Syria,  Phoenicia,  uid 
Palestine,  but  was  obliged  to  cede  these  pror- 
inoes  to  Ptolemy,  in  cooeequoncc  of  his  defeat 
at  the  battle  of  Bapbia  near  Qaea,  in  ill.  H« 
next  marched  againet  Achteus,  who  had  revolted 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  whom  be  put  to  deetlv 
when  he  fell  into  his  hands  lo  214.  Vxd.  AoBMcm 
Shortly  after  this  he  waa  engaged  for  seven 
years  (212-206)  in  ao  attempt  to  regain  the 
eastern  provinces  of  Asia,  which  bad  revolted 
during  toe  reign  of  Antiochus  IIL;  but  though 
be  m^  with  great  success,  be  found  it  hopelesa 
to  effect  the  aulgagation  of  the  Fortbiao  and 
Ba<drian  kingdoms,  and  aoeorduif^y  oondnded 
a  peaoe  with  them.  In  206  he  reoewed  hia  vai 
aguDst  £gypt  with  more  success,  and  in  198 
cooquered  Faleetine  and  Coele-STria,  which  he 
afterward  gave  as  a  dowry  with  his  danghto' 
(^eopatn  upon  her  marriwe  with  Ptonmy 
Ej^puuiM.  lb  196  he  eroaaed  ov«r  into  Europe, 
and  took  possessioD  of  the  lluveiao  CSwracsMBe. 
Thu  Ivooght  him  into  contact  with  the 
Rmnana,  who  commanded  him  to  restore  the 
Cbersoaese  to  the  UacedtHiian  king;  bat  he 
refused  to  oomply  with  their  demand,  in 
which  reaolutioo  he  waa  strengthered  byfiac- 
nibal,  who  arrived  at  ids  court  in  196.  Hanm- 
bal  uived'  him  to  invade  Italy  withont  loas  of 
time ;  out  Antiochus  did  not  follow  bis  adnoe, 
and  tt  waa  not  till  192  that  he  crossed  ow  into 
Greece,  In  191  he  was  defeated  by  the  Romana 
at  TbermoOTla,  aod  compelled  to  return  to 
Aua;  bis  fleet  was  also  vanqiusbcd  in  two 
engagements.  In  190  be  was  again  defeated  by 
the  R(»nans  under  L  Scipio  at  Mount  Sipylua, 
near  Magnesia,  and  WBupoled  to  sue  fiv  paaMt 
which  waa  granted  b  188,  oo  condition  hia 
eedii^  all  hia  dominiotis  east  of  Mond  Taomi 
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p«ymg  fifteen  thooaud  Eabok  talcDb  witkm 
iwdve  ginag  np  his  depliaatB  ud  ahipa 
of  mar,  ind  nmoBennp  ttw  Komaa  flDtmiM ; 
but  be  aUowed  Hmilbal  to  «Mftpe.  Jn  order 
to  tflbe  tfie  moD^  to  my_  the  Botnaiu,  he  et- 
taoked  a  wealthy  temple  io  Elymau,  but  waa 
killed  b;  the  peoj^  of  the  pUc«  (187).  He  tm 
tueaeeded  br  his  boq  Selenew  Fhiliopatorr— 4. 
EriFBAias  (B.a  175-164),  ■«)  of  ActiochiM 
SIL,  wtM  ffvm  ID  boatuie  to  the  Beanaas  in 
i88,  and  wae  releaaed  mm  ei^plmty  ki  17S 
tbroii^  bii  brother  Belenetw  Hulwpator,  whom 
be  taaeeeded  in  the  Bame  year.  He  eanied  oo 
war  uaimt  Egypt  from  171-16S  with  gnat  buc- 
eeea  m  order  to  obtain  Ccele-Syria  and  Pidee- 
tina^  uriiieb  had  beea  giveo  aa  a  dowry  with  his 
aMw,  and  he  wa«  preparina'  to  lay  aiege  to 
AlezMidrea  in  166,  woen  the  fiomana  canpeOed 
him  to  rrtir&  He  eodearored  to  root  out  the 
Jewish  rdigion  and  to  introduoe  the  wonhip 
of  the  Qreek  dirtnitiM ;  but  this  attempt  led  to 
a  riu^  of  the  Jewish  people,  vodet  Mattathiaa 
and  hia  herue  acne  the  Maocabeea,  which  An- 
tioehiN  waa  uoabk  to  put  down.  He  attempt- 
ed to  plmder  a  temple  in  Elymua  in  1U>  oat 
he  -waa  rcpubed,  and  died  abortly  afterward  in 
a  state  of  raving  madneaa,  which  the  Jews  and 
Greeks  eqaally  attributed  to  his  saerilegioua 
erimes.  His  subjeota  gave  him  the  name  of 
Kj/imanai"  the  madman")  in  parody  of  £fnph- 
anor— 6.  SajTAXom  (fiXL  164-102),  son  and  auo- 
eeaaor  of  bapliaiHa,  waa  una  yean  <M  at  hi* 
IklQmht  d«ajii,aBd  nigned  aider  the  goardian- 
Uiip  of  Lynaa.  He  waa  dethrmied  and  pat  to 
i«ath  by  I)«metriis  Botei;  the  aoo  of  Sdenou 
Philopator,  who  had  hithoto  lived  at  Rome  aa 
\  hoatage. — 6.  Tbbiw,  bod  of  Alexander  Balaa. 
He  was  tmqgbi  forward  aa  a  elaimant  to  the 
-:n>wii  in  ]44t  agaioit  Demetrius  Nicator  by* 
Trypboo,  but  he  waa  murdered  by  the  latter, 
who  ascended  the  throne  himself  in  142^-7. 
BiDftns  (B.O.  187-126),  ao  called  bom  Side  in 
Pam^^yha,  where  he  waa  ln<oug^t  up,  yoongw 
eon  of  Demetrius  Soter,  suoceeded  Trypbon. 
He  married  Cleopatra,  wife  of  hb  elder  Imtbw 
Demetrius  Nieator,  idu  inw  a  prtaoiier  with 
the  Farthiana.  He  eanied  oo  war  against  the 
FatthiaDB,  at  firet  with  sneeeaa,  but  waa  after- 
ward dieted  and  slain  in  battle  in  126.— 8. 
Oamn^  or  Hook-nosed  (BXX  126-96),  aeoond 
■on  of  Demetrius  Nicator  and  OleopatriL  He 
was  idaced  upon  the  throne  in  126  by  his  moth- 
er Cleopatra,  who  put  to  death  Us  elder  broth- 
er Selenous,  because  she  wished  to  have  the 
rower  in  her  own  hand*.  He  poisooed  his 
mother  in  12iO,  and  subsequently  carried  on  war 
'or  some  time  with  his  half-lHother  A.  IX 
CyBeenna.  At  kogth,  in  112,  the  two  broth- 
era  agreed  to  share  the  IdngdMU  between  them, 
A.  Cyacenus  having  Ctxle-Byria  and  Pbcenicia, 
aod  A.  Qrypoa  the  remainder  of  the  prorinoea. 
Grypua  waa  witintahaitrd  m  tt^ — 9.  Cxxasam, 
from  CMoua,  wbera  be  waa  brought  up^  sen  of 
A.  Vll  Sidetes  and  Clecmatra,  reigned  over 
Ccele-Syria  and  Pbcenicia  from  112  to  96,  but 
fell  in  battle  io  95  against  Seleucua  i^i^LBnee, 
son  of  A.  VIII.  Grypoe.— 10.  Emcan^  son  of 
A.  IX.  CyBceDUs,  defeated  Seleucua  £pqph> 
aoea,  who  had  alain  his  Csther  in  battle,  and 
maiptahiad  (he  tbrane  agaiaat  tha  brotbera  of 
4i>lenmB   Ha  HMoaBdecr  Us  fidbw  Autiodioa 


IX.  in  95.— 11.  EnpBANis,  aon  of  A.  Via  Gry 
pus  and  brother  of  Seleucua  Kpipbanea,  carried 
oa  war  against  A.  X  Eusebos,  but  was  defealr 
ed  by  the  latter,  and  drowned  in  the  River 
Orontes.— 12.  Diotrrsca,  brother  of  No.  11,  held 
the  crown  for  a  short  timc^  but  fell  in  battle 
against  Aretas,  king  of  the  Aratuans.  The  Syr- 
ians, worn  out  with  the  civil  ln>oila  of  the  8e 
leucidae,  offered  the  kingdom  to  Tigranee,  king 
of  Annei:^  who  united  Syria  to  his  own  domio- 
iona  in  88,  and  held  it  till  nta  defeat  In'  the  Bo- 
mans  in  S9. — 18.  Asuncca,  s(»i  of  A.  X  En- 
sebee,  became  Kii^  of  Syria  on  the  defeat 
Tigranes  by  LucnUos  in  69 ;  but  be  waa  de- 
pnved  of  it  m  66  by  Fompey,  who  redneed  Syria 
to  a  Roman  jsovince.  in  tiiia  year  Hie  Seleu* 
cidas  ceased  to  reign. 

1.  Made  an  alUanee  with  the  Romans  about 
RC  64.  He  assisted  Pompey  with  troopa  in 
49,  and  was  attacked  by  Antonv  in  88.  He  waa 
succeeded  by  Mithradates  L,  about  81. — 2.  Sue- 
oeeded  Mithradatea  I,  and  was  put  to  death  at 
Rente  \is  AngmtOB  in  39^.  Sneeeeded  Milh- 
radatea  and  died  in  AJ).  17.  Upon  hk 
death,  Cmunagene  became  a  Roman  province, 
and  rconained  so  till  A.D.  88.-4.  Sumamed 
EpiPHAiaa,  apparently  a  son  of  Antioohus  IIL, 
reeeived  hia  paternal  dominicHi  from  Caligula  in 
A.D.  88.  He  was  auhaeciiiaitlT  deposed 
Oalipnla,  but  renbed  Ua  knwfom  oa  the  ae- 
eeaaioa  of  ClaQdraB  in  41.  He  waa  a  fiutbfbl 
ally  of  the  Btanana,  and  assisted  them  io  their 
wars  against  the  I^urthiana  under  Ifero,  and 
against  the  Jews  under  Vespaaiau.  At  length, 
in  72,  he  was  aocoaed  of  oonspiriiuf  with  the 
Parthiana  agamst  the  Rcnaaos,  waa  {wprired  of 
his  kfawdam,  aod  retired  to  Run^  where  be 
paaaed  Qie  remainder  of  hit  lifls. 

HL  Literarj/. 

1.  Of  .SiOM  in  Cilicia,  a  Soj^t,  or,  aa  fae 
himself  |>retended  to  be,  a  Cynie  philosopher. 
He  Botuiahed  about  AJ).  200,  during  the  reign 
ot  Serama  and  Oaraealla.  During  the  war  of 
Caraealla  against  tiie  Fttthiaoa,  be  deaerted  to 
the  Parthiana  together  with  Tiridates.  He  waa 
ooe  of  the  most  diatityuiabed  rhetoriciaiia  of 
his  time,  and  also  aeqou^  aome  reputation  as 
a  writer. — 2.  Of  AaoALCK,  the  fimnler  of  the 
fifth  Academy,  was  a  fliend  of  LueuUus  and  the 
teacher  of  Cioero  during  bis  studies  at  Athena 
(B.C.  79);  hot  be  bad  a  aebool  at  Alexandria 
alao,  as  well  as  in  Snia,  wbwe  be  aeema  to 
have  ended  his  life.  Bis  priuoipal  teaebw  was 
Fhilo,  who  auooeeded  Plato,  Aroesilas,  and  Cai^ 
neades,  as  the  founder  of  the  fourth  Academy. 
He  is,  however,  better  known  as  the  adversary 
than  the  disciple  of  Hiilo ;  and  Cieero  menUons 
a  treatue  called  .Soms,  written  by  him  against 
hia  maitar,  io  wbiA  be  TCMes  tha  ikeptidam 
of  tfifl  Acadamicai— 8.  Of  Bnacmi,  a  Greek 
historian,  Uved  about  B.O.  4S8,  and  wrote  bis- 
toiiee  of  Sicily  aod  Italy.  [TIm  Aanseots  of 
hie  writiogB  are  oolleoted  in  Sfttllei^s  r^offmerUa 
Sitt  GVwt,  vol  i,  p.  181-184^-t.  Of  Alex 
AMSUA,  anttwr  of  a  taBtarj  of  the  oomie  poeta 
of  Graeee.} 

Amf fin  CAvrtoinf).  1.  Daofj^itor  <^  Myetem 
and  Folyxo^  or  (tf  the  rivw^^od  Aaopna  in  Bnw 
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Ua.  bbcame  hj  Jupiter  (Zeos)  tbs  mother  of 
Amphioii  and  Zetbua.  Vid.  Amfhio».  Bao- 
chus  (DknyBiu)  threw  her  into  a  state  of  mad- 
ness on  account  of  the  Tengeanee  vbich  her 
BODB  had  takea  od  Dirce.  In  thia  oondition  she 
waadered  through  Greece,  uotil  PhoouB,  the 
grsodaoo  of  Siajphus,  cured  and  married  her. 
— a.  An  Amazon,  sister  of  Hippo^to,  vife  of 
l^eaeuB,  and  mother  of  I£npol;tuB. 

A^fXtxb  {'AvTlirarpoi).  1.  The  Macedooi- 
an,  an  officer  greatly  bwted  br  I%ilip  and  Alex- 
ander the  Qreat,  was  left  hy  tne  latter  regent  in 
Macedonia,  when  he  croesed  over  iofo  Asia  in 
B.C.  S34.  In  conseqaeDce  of  diBsensions  be- 
t\Ftea  Olympiaa  and  Antipater,  the  latter  was 
fotmnonea  to  Asia  in  S£4,  and  Cratenu  appotDt- 
ed  to  the  regency  of  Macedonia,  but  the  death 
<tf  Alexander  in  the  following  year  prevented 
these  arrangements  from  taMng  effect  An- 
tipater now  obtained  Macedonia  again,  and  in 
oonjunclioD  with  Cratorus,  who  was  associated 
witn  him  in  the  gorernment,  carried  on  war 
uamst  the  Oreek%  irho  ondeaTored  to  establish 
t£^  indepradeooa  TUs  war,  unuUy  called 
the  TiivTn**"  war,  firom  Lamia,  where  Antipater 
was  besieged  in  823,  was  terminated  by  Antip- 
ater's  Tietory  over  the  confederates  at  Cran- 
oon  in  822.  This  was  followed  by  the  submis- 
8k>D  of  Athens  and  the  death  of  DEMoenisNza. 
Li  821  Antipater  passed  orer  into  Asia  in  w- 
der  to  oppose  PerdiccaB;  but  the  murder  of 
pKaDiccAS  m  Egypt  put  an  ^d  to  this  war,  and 
left  Antipater  supreme  regent  Antipater  died 
in  SI9,  after  apptHntiog  Polysperdion  r^eot 
and  his  own  son  Cassandxb  to  a  subordmate 
poutioa— ^2.  QnuKtson  of  the  preeediog,  and 
Eeoond  mi  of  Oanander  aad  lliesBaloQica. 
After  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Iliilip  IV. 
(RC.  29fi),  great  dissensions  ensued  between 
Antipator  and  his  younger  brother  Alexander 
fbr  tne  kit^dom  of  Macedonia.  Antipater,  be- 
lieving that  Alezwder  was  favored  by  nis  moth- 
er, put  her  to  death.  The  yoonger  brother  upon 
this  applied  for  aid  at  once  to  Pjrrfaus  of  Eptrus 
and  Bemetrins  PoUoroetea.  The  remaming 
history  is  related  differently ;  but  so  much  is 
oertun,  that  both  Antipater  and  Alexander  were 
subsequeotly  put  to  death,  eitiier  i^  Demetri- 
ta  or  at  hi^  instigataon,  and  that  Demetrius  be- 
came King  of  Macedonia. — 8.  Father  of  Herod 
the  Qreat,  son  of  a  noble  IdunuBan  of  the  same 
name,  espoused  the  cause  of  Hyrcanoa  against 
liis  brother  Arittobulus.  He  ingratiated  himself 
with  the  BomaDS,  and  in  B.0. 47  was  appcuuted  by 
Caesar  procurator  of  Judieo,  which  appointment 
he  held  till  his  death  in  43,  whm  he  was  carried 
off  by  poiscm,  which  Maliohus,  wfaoae  life  he  had 
twice  saved,  bribed  the  oup-bearer  of  Hyrcanoa 
to  administOT  to  him. — 4.  Eldest  son  of  Herod 
the  Great  hia  flrrt  wif^  Doris,  tvouriit  abont 
the  deadt  «f  Ida  two  halMMvthers,  Alexaader 
and  AristobnloB,  in  B.  0.  6,  but  was  himself  tsoa- 
demoed  as  guilty  of  a  c<»ia{Hraoy'  against  his  far 
ihei's  life,  and  was  exeouted  five  days  before 
Herod's  death. — 5.  Of  Tarsus,  a  Stoic  philoso- 
^er,  the  saocessor  of  Diogenes  and  the  teach- 
er of  PauKthis,  about  B.0. 144^.  Of  Tm,  a 
Sboio  philosofAieF,  died  shortly  before  B.O.  46, 
and  wrote  a  vctk  on  Doties  (^leiit.) — 1. 
Of  Sidoo,  the  aothcKT  of  several  epigrams  in  the 
'Qnek  Anttiolegy,  flooriiib^  about  AC  108- 
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100,  and  lived  to  a  great  age.— 8.  Of  Ibuwn 
lonica,  the  author  of  sareral.  epigrains  in  the 
Greek  Antiiology,  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  Ui« 
reign'of  Augustus. 

AktIpAtku,  L.  GmSm,  a  Roman  jurist  and 
historian,  and  a  coo  temporary  of  0.  GraordHU 
(RO.  12S)  and  I*  Orassua,  the  ontor,  wrote  An- 
Mlea,  wmeh  wa«  epit(«nized  by  Brutus,  ar.d 
which  contained  a  valuable  account  of  die  sec- 
ond Punic  war.  [^Tlie  fragments  of  this  work 
have  been  published  by  Kranse  in  lus  Vita  n 
Fragmenta  wCmmt  Bttt.  JitmuL  Beriin,  1888, 
p.  18a-201.]  • 

A»TiFATBiA  ('A  vTtiraTpta :  now  BmU  f),  a 
town  in  lUyricnm  on  the  bordera  of  Mocedoota, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Apsut. 

[Ahtifatkis  ('Ai-r-iraTpir),  a  dtyof  Judiea  be 
tween  Jerusalem  and  CsBsarea,  m  a  beautiful 
and  fruitful  plain :  it  was  built  on  the  site  of 
older  town  called  CapharBobOt  enlarged  fay  Her 
od  the  Great,  and  okd  led  AnUpairi*  in  honor  of 
his  father  Antipotei  I 

AitripHXm  ('Av  ft&w).  1.  A  cnnio  poet 
of  the  middle  Attto  oome^,  bom  about  RC.  404, 
and  died  880.  He  wrote  8S6,  or  at  the  least 
260  plays,  which  w^re  diatii^uished  by  ele- 
gance of  language.  [Hie  fragments  of  his 
plays  are  collected  V  Meineke  in  bis  Pra^- 
menla  Cmnie.  Orac^  vol  i.,  p^  491-67^  edit, 
nuoor.}— 2.  Of  B^|s  m  Thrao^  a  Ofsek  wiit- 
er  on  marvelous  and  inorediUe  things. — 8  An 
epigrsmmatio  poet,  several  of  whose  efNgranu 
are  Btill  extant  in  the  Greek  j^nthology,  lived 
about  the  reign  of  Angustua — [4^  Of  Aj^os,  a 
sculptor,  disciple  of  PtHyclStus,  and  tea?her  of 
Oletni.— -5.  A  physician  of  Deloa,  who  lived 
about  the  beglnntag  of  the  seoond  caitury  A.D.] 

AinlpnXTBS  ('Avri^nrc^  1.  King  of  the 
hiythical  Lnstrygooes  in  Sioily,  who  are  repre- 
sented OS  giants  and  caimibBls.  They  destroy 
ed  eleven  of  the  ships  of  UlyBseB,  woo  escaped 
with  only  one  vessel — [2.  Son  of  the  diviner 
Melampus,  and  father  of  (Eclee,  meotiooed  in 
the  Odyssey. — 8.  A  companiOTi  of  .Anas,  soil 
of  Sarpedon,  slain  \ty  Tumus.] 

AKTiFBXLLns  ('Avrt^AXof :  now  AtUiAiU), 
a  town  on  the  coast  of  Lycia,  betweeo  Patara 
and  Aperiffi,  originally  the  port  of  FHXLTxa. 

AntifbShus  ('Avr%/iof),  the  Bbodian,  found- 
er of  Gela  in  Sicily,  B.C.  690. 

AwTiPHfLrs  {^KvflfiXo^).  1.  Of  llyzauLinm. 
an  epigrammatie  poet,  aut^tor  of  sevwal  excel - 
lent  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthoh^,  waa  a 
contemporary  of  the  Emperor  Xno: — ^8.  Of 
Egypt  a  distinguished  pamter,  the  rival  <)f 
Apelles,  paiuted  fbr  Philip  and  Alexander  the 
Great — [S.  An  Athenian  general  in  the  Iduui- 
an  war,  appcanted  in  the  place  of  Leosthene&j 

ANTiPHOH  i^AvTt^uv).  1.  lie  moat  aodent 
of  the  ten  orators  in  the  Alexandrine  eaooc, 
wd&  a  Bcn  of  SojAdhs  die  Soplmit  umI  horn  at 
RhamnuB  in  Attica,  in  RO.  480.  He  belonged 
to  the  oligarohieal  party  at  Athens,  and  took  as 
active  part  Id  the  establishment  of  the  govem- 
mrat  of  the  Four  Hundred  (B.C.  411),  after  the 
overthrow  of  wUdi  he  was  brought  to  trial, 
coodemned,  and  pot  to  death.   The  oratofua] 


powers  of  Antaphon  are  lu^y  praised  by  the 
ancients.  He  introduced  great  improreniHita 
in  public  speakmg,  and  was  the  firet  wbo  laid 
down  the(welioal  unrs  for  jmetieRl  -ciloqiKDCe- 
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be  Qpennl  >  ichool  in  -wkiA  Iw  taii^t  iiKt<aie, 
and  ^  luttniao  'HmoydidM  is  aud  to  hare 
be«n  one  of  bit  pt^Mk.  The  orations  which  be 
composed  v«t«  writtea  for  others;  sod  the 
ootj  time  that  he  spoke  in  pablio  himself  vag 
wbim  he  was  aoeosed  and  oondenmed  to  d«Uh. 
Tbm  wpttiBh,  irfaich  vaa  oonudered  in  ■ntiqiii- 
ty  »  maatefieoe  at  elo^ooice^  is  now  lost 
(l%ae,  Tiii,  «6 ;  Cic^  BrvL.  12.)  We  etiU  pos- 
MiB  fifteen  oratioDa  of  Aatiphoo,  three  of  vbich 
were  mitten  hy  him  for  others,  and  the  remaiD- 
ic^  twelve  as  specimeiis  for  lids  school,  or  ex- 
'  erases  on  fictitioiis  eases.  Thej  are  printed 
to  the  collections  of  the  Attie  orators,  and  sep- 
antdy,  edited  bj  Baiter  and  Sanppe,  Ziirioii, 
18S8,  and  Mftfamar.  Bertn,  IStS.:— S.  A  tragie 
poet,  whom  manr  writen  eonfoood  with  the 
Attie  orator,  liTea  at  Syraetue,  at  the  court  of 
the  elder  DiooysiuB,  by  wh<Hn  he  was  put  to 
death. — S.  Of  Athem,  a  Sophist  aod  an  epic 
poety  wrote  a  work  oa  the  intwt^iation  of 
^euns,  wlucb  is  referred  to  by  Cicero  aod 
otham  He  k  the  auna  pnaon  as  the  Autt- 
who  WM  an  omenent  of  Sotmtee.  (Xkl, 
ITaK,  i,  6.)— {4  iSe  .yoin^^  brother  of  Plar 
to,  UMBtioned  in  the  Pamkoudes. — 8.  An  AUte- 
Dtan,  who  was  arrested  for  farorinff  the  cause 
of  Haoedoma,  at  tibe  initigation  of  Dsmostbe- 
MS,  and  pot  to  death. 

[Airriradmis  ('Avr£)toiwf),  one  of  flie  sooa  of 
'Pnsm,  aeoompamed  ms  firthor  when  he  wait 
to  solicit  the  Mdy  of  Hector  from  AdiiUes.] 

[AimPBSii  ('AvT;f^  and  'Avrt^pat),  a  city  of 
Africa,  in  the  libyan  notne,  at  some  distaoee 
tnan  the  sea:  it  was  here  that  the  oommoD 
litnran  wine  was  made,  which  formed  the  drink 
of  uie  lower  oiden  at  Alexandres.] 

AmirHOs  {'Avn^).  1.  Son  of  Friam  and 
Heenba^  skki  by  AnmenuiML — S.  9oa  at  Thea- 
salns,  aiid  <m»  of  us  Oreek  bovea  at  Tn^.^ — 
[8.  Boa  of  Fylnmenes  and  the  o^i^  G^iea, 
ally  of  the  Trojans,  joint  leader  with  his  brother 
Mesthles  of  the  Hnooians  from  Meant  Tmolii& 
—4.  Son  of  ifigyptius  of  Ithaca,  a  eompanioo  of 
UlTBses  in  hia  wanderings;  devoured  oj  Poly- 
L— 6.  Anothar  Xttaoan,  a  lUeni  of  Te- 


{'kvrtwo^:  now  Antibei,  pro- 
nounced hw  tiie  inhabrtants  AnHbeut),  a  town  in 
Gallia  Karoooensis  on  the  coast,  in  the  tenitoiy 
ot  the  Deciates,  a  few  miles  west  of  Nicsaa,  vae 
(banded  by  Msssilis :  the  nutria,  or  salt  piekle 
made  of  fish,  prepared  at  this  town,  was  very 
cdebrated. 

Aimaa^hnc  {'Avrtfifitov :  now  CatteUo  <2i  Ro- 
milw),  a  {wranontory  on  the  borders  of  .£t61ia 
and  Locris,  opposite  Rbium  {now  CatUllo  di  Mo- 
no) in  Aohua,  with  which  it  formed  the  nai^ 
row  entrance  of  the  Cniidhian  Gulf;  Hie  straits 
are  acnnetimes  called  the  Little  DardamdU*. 

AimaBA  ('Airrnwa: 'Avnooolor:  now  J^o^ 
XtMMWHH),  a  town  in  Lesboa  with  a  harbor, 
on  the  western  coast  betweeo  Metliymna  and 
the  promontory  Kgrium,  was  ori^nally  on  a 
smalf  island  op|x>eite  Lesbos,  wbioh  was  after 
ward  united  with  Lesboa.  [It  was  the  birth- 
{^ee  of  the  poet  Terpondw.J  It  was  destroy- 
ed by  the  Romans,  B.a  188,  and  its  inhabitants 
remoVed  to  Me&ymna,  because  they  had  as- 
«at«d  AntiocbuB. 

AnnBiHixn  ('JbTtsMv^c).  1.  j^o  Atheoias, 


founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Cynic  c^jiloaofJiofi 
His  mother  was  a  lliracian.  In  bis  /outh  b« 
fought  at  Tanagra  (B.C  426),  and  was  a  disci- 
pla  first  of  Oorg^  then  of  Socrates,  whom 
he  nerw  quitted,  and  at  whose  death  be  was 
present  He  died  at  Athais,  at  the  age  of  eev- 
oity.  He  taught  .b  liie  Qyooaargea,  a  grnina- 
sinm  for  the  use  of  Atbemaoa  born  of  loretgD 
mothers;  whence  jnobably  his  followers  were 
called  Cyuia  (xvfucoj),  UMUgh  others  derive 
their  name  fi<om  the  dog^-like  M^ect  of  all 
forms  and  usages  of  society.  us  writings 
were  very  numerous,  and  chiefly  dialogues ;  hu 
style  was  pure  and  elegant;  and  he  possessed 
cooetderable  powers  of  wit  and  sarcasm.  Two 
deelamatioPB  of  his  are  {mserrvd,  named  Aiu 
and  UlyasM^  whidi  are  porely^  riietMieal.  He 
waa  an  enemy  to  all  speculation,  and  Qius  was 
opposed  to  nato,  wbran  he  attacked  furiously 
in  one  of  his  dialoguea.  Hia  philosoixoal  sys- 
tem waa  confined  almcet  entirely  to  ethics,  and 
be  taag^  thai  Tirtoe  is  the  sole  thing  neeessar 
ry.  HaahowedUs  oonteimit  of  alltfaelnxniies 
ukd  outward  eomfbrts  of  hfe  by  bis  mean  cloth- 
ing and  hard  &r&  From  his  b^ttodi  the  Stoics 
soDSequcntly  spnmg.  In  one  of  his  works  en- 
titled Phyueut,  be  contended  for  the  unity  of 
the  Deity.  (Cic,  Da  Ntd.  Deor^  i,  18.)  TTho 
fragments  of  his  writings  have  been  ooUect- 
ed  and  published  by  Winakelmann,  Amiulkaat 
FragmnUa,  Torici,  1842.  — S.  Of  Rhodes,  a 
Greek  histotian,  who  flourished  about  200  B.C. 
He  wrote  a  history  of  his  own  tunes,  whidi 
hfifl  periabed.] 

ANTisrfca,  P.,  bibune  of  the  plebs,  KC  88, 
a  distinguished  orator,  supported  the  party  of 
Sulla,  and  was  put  to  death  I:^  order  of  young 
Marios  in  82.  His  daughter  .Aj^tia  was  mar 
ried  to  PMupeios  Minnas, 
AMTKTfus  Labio.  Vid.  Labxo. 
AMTorrius  Vrrui  Fii  Vstdb. 
AirriTjunuB  ('Arrirav^f :  now  Ali-Dagh),  a 
chain  of  mountabs,  which  strikes  off  Dortfaeast 
from  the  main  chun  of  tlie  Taurus  on  the  south- 
em  border  of  Cappododa,  in  the  centre  of  which 
district  it  toma  to  the  east  uid  runs  parallel  to 
tlie  l^oruB  as  far  aa  Hw  Bupbrates,  Its  aver- 
age bdght  exceeds  that  of  the  Taurus;  and 
one  of  its  summiti^  Moant  Aigsaua,  near  Ma- 
saea,  is  the  loftiest  mountain  of  Asia  Minor. 

AuTiuM  (Antias :  now  Torre  or  Porto  etAnzo), 
a  very  anaent  town  of  Latium,  on  a  roc^  prom- 
ontory Tuumig  out  amne  dntanee  into  uie  Tyr- 
rftedan  Sea.  ft  waa  fmmded  by  Tyrrtieiuans 
and  Pelasgians,  and  in  earlier  and  even  later 
times  was  noted  for  its  piracy.  Although  unit- 
ed by  Tarquintua  SupenKis  to  the  Latin  League, 
it  generally  sided  with  the  Volscians  against 
Rama  It  waa  taken  by  the  Romans  in  RC, 
468,  and  a  colony  waa  sent  thither,  but  it  revolt- 
ed, was  taken  a  second  time  the  Itomana  in 
B.O.  888,  was  demived  of  all  its  ships,  Uie  beafa 
of  which  {Roetra)  stfved  to  ornament  the  |dat- 
foiTO  of  the  speakers  in  the  Rmnan  forum,  was 
forbidden  to  nave  any  ships  in  future,  and  rc^ 
eeifed  another  Roman  oolcHiy.  But  it  gradu- 
ally recovered  its  fimner  importance^  was  allow 
ed  in  course  of  time  a^;ain  to  be  used  as  a  sea- 
port,  and  is  the  latter  tunes  of  the  republic  and 
under  the  empire,  became  a  fiivorite  residenes 
of  many  of  tne  Roman  ocblcs  and  emperors, 
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Hm  Emperor  Nero  vna  bora  hara^  and  In  the 
remftiue  of  his  pakoe  the  celebrated  ApoUo  Bd- 
Tcdere  was  found  Aiitium  poMCMod  a  ode- 
orated  temple  of  Fortooe  (0  iHva,  grabm  qua 
reffii  JnHum,  Hor^  Carm^  L,  86),  of  .^bcuIa- 
pius,  and  at  tfae  port  of  CeQ<^  a  little  to  the  east 
of  Aatiiim,  a  tonple  of  ITeptune,  on  -which  ftc- 
couDt  the  ^ace  is  now  called  Jiettvw. 

AirriDi  KEsrift    Fid  Rnm 

AHXdidA.  1.  Mqjw,  elder  dsi^tor  of  M. 
AntoDius  and  Octaria,  -wife  of  L.  Domitiua 
AheiwlnrbuB,  and  mother  of  Cn.  Domidus,  the 
bther  of  the  Emperor  Ifero.  Tacitas  colls 
this  Aiitoma  the  yomi^r  daughter.- — 2.  liinor, 
younger  sister  of  uie  preceding,  iiife  of  Xhwus, 
the  brother  of  the  Empercv  Tiberius,  and  mothw 
of  Gennaoieiia,  IIm  father  of  the  EmpenffCaUg- 
ola,  of  UTiaor  livilla,  aod  of  the  Emperor  C^u- 
dius.  She  died  A.D.  86,  soon  after  the  aocea- 
moa  of  her  grandeoQ  Caligula.  She  was  cele- 
brated for  her  beautr,  virtue,  and  chastity,^ — 
Z.  Daughter  of  the  Kmperor  Claudiu^  tuarried 
first  to  Pompeiiis  Uagmm  and  aftm-ward  to 
Fausbis  Solla.  ITero  visbed  to  marry  her  after 
the  death  of  his  vife  Foppna,  A  T)  8fl ;  and  <m 
her  refnsal  he  eaused  Iw  to  be  put  to  death  on 
a  chfli^  of  treasML 

AsrCNiA  Tuuis,  a  castle  od  a  rock  at  the 
northTrest  corner  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
-which  commanded  both  die  tem^e  and  the  city. 
It  -was  at  first  called  Baris;  Herod  the  Great 
changed  its  nameio  honor  (rf  Marcus  AstoBnu. 
It  oontained  the  rcndenee  of  dw  Procnrator 
Judoie. 

AstOhIki  TmnnABlnH,  the  titlo  of  an  extant 
voric,  vbich  is  a  very  valuable  itineraiT  of  Ihe 
vbole  Roman  empire,  in  -which  both  the  prin- 
cipal and  the  cross-roads  are  described  by  a  list 
of  all  the  places  and  stations  upaa  them,  the 
diatancfls  fiiom  ^ace  to  place  being  riven  in 
Bomaa  miles.  It  is  usually  attributed  to  the 
Emperor  Uareus  Aureliui  Autumns,  but  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  commenced  by  order  of 
Julius  Ctesar,  aod  to  have  been  cwnpleted  iu  the 
r^lD  of  Au^putoB,  tboiq;h  it  is  probable  that 
it  received  nnpcwtaut  additians  and  reviriMi 
under  ooe  or  both  of  the  Antomnes^JEUCffoiu  : 
£y  Weeseling,  Amat,  I?36 ;  by  Parthey  and 
Pinder,  Berlin,  1848. 

AKTSnlNfipSus  ('kvTuviv&troXtc :  -fr^f,  -Snus), 
a  city  of  UesopcMtamia,  between  Edessa  and 
Sara,  afterward  liaximianapolis,  and  afterward 
Constantia. 

AirrONlNiiSj  M.AnKtLltra.    Vid.  Aukcliub,  U. 

A»T0iTiifU8  Pnn,  Roman  emperor,  A.D,  18&- 
161.  Bis  name  in  the  early  part  of  Ul  life,  at 
full  length,  was  Titus  Auralim  Fidvtu  Boioniru 
A  rrivi  AtUcninv*.  His  paternal  ancestors  came 
from  Kemauaus(now  J^tmut)  in  Ghiul;  bot  An- 
toninus himsdf  was  born  near  Xootmnm,  Hep- 
tember  19th,  A.D.  86.  fVom  an  early  ago  be 
gave  pKHnise  of  lus  foture  worth.  In  120  he 
waa  ooDSul,  and  snbseguently  imoongnl  of  the 
province  of  Asia :  on  nis  retivn  to  Rome,  he 
livtd  on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy  with 
Hadiinn,  who  adopted  lum  on  Febmary  25th, 
188.  Henceforward  he  bore  the  name  of  T. 
JSlivM  Hadriamu  Antonimu  Caw,  and  on  the 
death  of  Hadiiai^  July  2d,  188,  he  asoended  die 
throoa.  The  Senate  oooferred  upon  him  the 
title  of  or  tiie  chifi^y  o^edianafe^  because 
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be  pennioded  them  to  grant  to  his  filh^j  Iia> 
drian  the  apotheosis  and  the  other  hmors  uan&l 
ly  paid  to  deceased  emperors,  Tfiieh  they  had 
1^  first  revised  to  bestow  upon  Hadrian.  Tlie 
reign  of  Antoninus  is  ahnost  a  Uanlc  io  history 
— a  blank  caused  by  the  Bu^penaicai  for  a  time 
of  war,  violence,  and  crime.  He  was  cme  of 
the  best  ^nees  that  ever  ntouuted  a  thioue, 
and  aU  his  thou^its  and  urargiea  irere  dcdi 
eated  to  the  haiqiiDess  of  Ua  pec]dc  No  at 
tempt  -was  made  to  adiieve  new  oooqocsts,  and 
vanouB  insurrecdcnu  amtng  the  Oenaaos,  Du- 
cians,  Jews,  Moors,  .jfigypdajost  and  Britons,* 
were  easily  quelled  W  his  legates.  In  all  tliu 
relations  of  ^vate  life  the  <£aract«r  of  Aoto- 
nimis  was  without  reproach.  He  was  faithful 
to  his  wifig  Faustina,  Dotwithstaoding  her  profli- 
gate lifi^  and  after  her  death  loaded  her  memory 
with  hoaora.  He  died  at  Loriom,  March  fUi, 
161,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Maroua  Aurelius,  wb{»n  he  had  adopt- 
ed, when  he  himself. -wna  adopted  ^  Hadriaii, 
and  to  whom  he  gave  his  dan^^ter  FicarntA 
in  maniage. 

AmrOnlHUB  LiBEElLia,.B  Oreeh  grammariao, 
probably  lived  in  tfae  reign  of  the  Antonincs, 
about  AJ>.  147,  and  wrote  a  work  on  Keta 
morphoses  {Herauop^ueeav  owayuy^  in  forty 
one  chapters,  which  is  extant. — £^lion* :  By 
VerheyJt,  Lugd.  Bat,  1V74;  by  Koch,  Jjps., 
18S2;  hj  Westeimani^  in  his  Mythogrophi, 
Brnosr^  1848. 

AxrOirlra.  1.  M,  (he  mtor,  bora  B.C.  143  ; 
qufistor  in  118 ;  pnstor  in  104,  when  he  fought 
against  the  piraites  in  Cilicia  ;  consul  in  99  and 
ooisor  in  97.  He  belonged  to  Sulla's  party,  and 
was  put  to  death  by  Maiius  and  Cmna  wbcD 
they  entered  Rone  in  87  :  bis  bead  was  cut  off 
and  placed  on  the  Boatrak  Cicero  mcotioos 
bun  and  L.  Oraaaus  as  die  most  distinguisbcd 
orators  of  their  age;  and  he  is  introduced  as 
one  of  the  speakers  in  Ctcero'a  De  Oratore. — 2. 
tL,  aumamea  Cumcus,  elder  son  of  the  orator, 
and  father  of  the  triumvir,  was  pretor  in  15. 
and  received  tfae  oommoDd  of  the  fieet  and  ail 
the  eoaste  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  order  to  dear 
die  sea  of  pirates ;  but  be  did  not  suoeeed  in 
his  object,  uid  used  his  power  to  plunder  tho 
provinces.  He  died  shoruy  aft«rward  in  Crete, 
and  was  called  Oreticu*  in  derision.  ~  8.  C, 
youi^er  son  of  the  orator,  aod  uncle  of  the  tK- 
umvir,  was  expelled  tho  Senate  in  70,  and  wns 
the  colleague  of  Cicero  in  the  pnetorafaip  (65) 
aod  consuUbip  (63).  He  was  ooe  of  Catiline's 
ocnqiirators,  but  deserted  the  latter  by  Cicero's 
jHtHniung  Um  die  province  of  Macedoma.  He 
had  to  lead  an  army  agaioet  Catiline,  but^  un- 
willing to  fight  against  his  former  friend,  be 
gave  the  command  oa  the  day  of  batUe  to  his 
l^ate,  M.  Fetreius.  At  the  coodneion  of  the 
war,  Antony  went  into  his  province,  whidi  be 
jdnndered  dauneftdly;  aod  <»  bis  return  to 
Borne  in  S9,  was  accused  both  of  taking  port  ia 
OatiliDe's  etnspiraey  and  of  extortion  in  hie 
ptovinoe.  He  was  defended  b^  Cieen^  but  was 
condemned,  and  retired  to  the  aland  of  Cefdinl 
lenia.  He  was  subsequenUy  recalled,  jvobably 
by  Ossar,  and  was  in  Rune  at  the  heginoiDg  of 
44. — 4.  M,  the  l^uuKviB,  waa  bod  of  ao.  %  aod 
Julia,  the  dster  of  L.  Jdiua  Cesar,  eooanl  ia 
6^  and  was  bora  about  88  B  a   His  &thet 
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tmtA  while  h«  ww  still  yoiaig,  and  he  yru 
Imn^  Oondhis  LoitaltB,  vbs  married 

&B  mother  Jnlii,  and  -who  wai  pot  to  d«ath  hy 
Cicero  ia  08  OB  otw  of  OatjlWa  ooD&«nton ; 
whence  be  beeanw  a  jKnooal  enemj  of  Cicero. 
Antony  iodnlged  in  hu  earliest  jonth  in  every 
kiad  of  diedpatiui,  and  his  a£hin  so<hi  became 
deej^  iDTolved.  In  6d  he  went  to  Syria,  where 
he  aerred  with -distinotkHi  imder  A.  Oabinius. 
fi«  took  part  in^he  eampaigoe  against  Aristo- 
bolos  in  Palestine  (S*?,  Kd),  and  in  the  restora- 
tion of  Ptolemy  Auletes  to  Geypt  in  S5.  In  64 
he  went  to  Otesar  in  Gaul,  am  by  the  inflacnce 
of  the  latter  was  elected  queestor.  As  qosstor 
(52)  be  returned  to  Gaol,  and  served  under 
Caesar  for  tiie  next  two  years  (62,  61).  He  re- 
taned  to  Rome  in  50,  and  became  one  of  the 
tnoct  active  partiMos  trf  Guar.  He  waa  trib- 
tme  1^  tirt  pteba  io  49,  and  in  ^hmiary  fled  to 
Caesar'a  eao^  in  Cisalpine  Oaol,  after  pnttiis 
1^  Teto  npoo  the  decree  of  the  Senate  yiuaa 
deprived  Cieear  of  his  commsod  He  accom- 
panied Csear  in  his  victorions  march  into  Italy, 
and  was  left  by  Oosar  in  the  oommaod  of  Italy, 
■wlule  the  latter  earned  oo  the  war  m  Spa&L 
Id  4S  Antony  was  preeent  at  the  battle  of  Fhar- 
^alia,  where *he  commanded  the  left  wing;  and 
in  47  be  was  again  left  in  the  eommand  of  Italy 
duriiv  Cteear'B  absence  in  Africa.  In  44  be  was 
oonem  with  Csesar,  when  be  offered  him  the 
tcingly  diadem  at  the  festml  of  the  Lopercalia. 
After  Ciesar's  murder  on  the  16th  of  March, 
Antony  endeavored  to  sncoeed  to  his  power. 
He  tberefbre  osed  ereiy  means  to  appear  as 
tda  lepreseotstive ;  he  pronomioed  the  speech 
over  (War's  body,  and  read  his  will  to  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  he  also  obtwoed  the  papers  and  private 
property  of  0»ar.  But  he  found  a  new  and  un- 
expected rival  in  young  Octavianus,  the  adopted 
son  and  great-nephew  of  the  dictator,  who  came 
Aom  ApoUonia  to  Rome,  sasnmed  the  name 
■it  Ciessr,  and  at  first  Joined  the  Senate  in 
irder  to  crush  Antimy.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
year  Antony  proceeded  to  Gisalpioe  GhtuI,  which 
dad  beeu  ^evionsly  granted  him  by  the  Senate ; 
but  Dee.  Bmtns  remsed  to  surrender  the  pro- 
vince to  Antony  and  threw  himself  into  Huuna, 
vtwK  he  was  besieged  by  Antony.  The  Senate 
approved  of  the  oondnct  of  Brotaa,  declared 
Antony  a  public  enemy,  and  intrasted  the  con- 
duct of  toe  war  agamst  him  to  Octavianus. 
Antony  was  def^ted  at  the  battle  of  Mutioa,  in 
April,  48,  and  was  obliged  to  croee  the  Alps. 
Both  the  o(Hiaiils,  however,  had  fidlen,  and  Uie 
Senate  now  began  to  show  Iheir  jetdoosy  of 
Octavianus.  Heaotime  Antony  was  joined  by 
LeuMdoB  with  a  powerful  army:  Ootaviaous  be- 
came reoraeiled  to  Antoi^;  and  it  waa  an«ed 
that  the  government  of  tiie  state  Bfaould  be 
vested  in  Antony,  Octavianus,  and  Lepidua,  under 
the  title  of  TKumvtn  Rnpublica  Conttitaenda, 
for  the  next  five  years.  The  mutual  fnends 
of  each  were  proscribed,  and  in  the  nomerous 
ezeoutions  that  followed,  Cioero^  who  had  at- 
tacked Antony  in  the  moat  mimmsnred  manner 
In  lus  Fkilippie  Orathru,  fell  a  victim  to  An- 
toc^.  In  4%  Antony  and  Octavianus  eruahed 
the  republican  party  by  the  battle  of  Philipp, 
in  which  Bnitas  and  Caaeius  feU.  Antony  then 
weirt  to  Asia,  which  he  had  reeeived  as  his 
■baro  of  the  noman  wtnld.  Li  Oilida  he  met 


with  Cleopatra,  and  followed  her  lo  En'pl«  a 
captive  to  her  chatma.  Li  41  Fulvia,  ma  wift 
of  Antony,  imd  his  brother  L  Antooius,  madp 
war  upon  Cwtavianns  in  Italy,  Antcny  pre 
pared  to  support  his  relativea,  but  the  wat 
was  brought  to  a  dose  at  the  bq^nning  of  40, 
before  Antony  could  reach  Italf.  The  oppor- 
tnne  death  of  Fulvia  fuilitafeed  the  reoooohation 
of  AntfBiy  and  Octaviauna,  wlddi  was  cemented 
1^  Antony  marrying  Octavia,  the  aister  of  Octa- 
vianne.  Antony  remained  in  Iti^  till  69,  when 
the  taiamvirs  concluded  a  peace  xnth  Start.  Pcnn 
pey,  and  he  afterward  .went  to  bis  provinces 
m  ^e  East  In  this  year  and  the  fblloving, 
Yoitidius,  the  lieutenant  of  Antony,  defeated  t^ 
Parthians.  In  87  Antony  crossed  over  to  Italy, 
when  the  triumvirate  was  renewed  for  five  years. 
He  then  returned  to  the  East,  and  shortly  after- 
ward sent  Ootavia  baek  to  her  brother,  and 
snrrendered  himself  entirely  to  the  charms  of 
CleqMitra.  In  86  be  invafled  Parthia,  but  be 
tost  a  great  number  of  his  troops,  and  was 
obl^ed  to  retreat  He  was  more  suocessful 
in  hu  invastMi  of  Armenia  m  S4,  for  he  obtained 
poaaearion  ei  the  person  of  Artavasdea,  the 
Armenian  Uis,  and  eanied  Urn  to  Alexandrea 
Antony  now  laid  aude  entirely  the  dtaraetei 
of  a  Soman  citizen,  and  assumed  the  pomp 
and  ceremony  of  an  eastern  despot  Eis  con- 
duct, and  the  unbounded  influence  which  Cloo 

Etra  had  acquired  ov<a-  him,  alienated  many  of 
.  friends  and  supporters;  and  Octavianui 
thought  that  the  time  had  ^now  come  fiar  crush 
inghis  rival  Hie  contest  was  decided  bytha 
memorable  sea-fi^t  off  Aetaum,  September  ^ 
81,  in  which  Antony's  fleet  was  complete 
defeated.  Antony,  accompanied  by  Cleopatra, 
fled  to  Alexaodrea,  where  he  put  an  end  to  his 
own  hfe  in  the  following  year  (SO),  when  Octavi- 
anua  appeared  before  the  (s^v--6.  C,  brother  of 
the  triumvir,  vai  pmtor  in  Macedonia,  RC  4^ 
faU  into  tlie  hands  of  Marcus  Bmtns  in  48,  and 
WB3  pot  to  death  "by  Brutus  in  42,  to  rev^^ge 
the  morder  of  Oicero. — 6.  L,  yoongest  brother 
of  the  triumvir,  was  consul  in  41,  when  he 
engaged  in  war  against  Octavianus  at  the  insti- 
g^oo  of  Fulvia,  nis  brother'a  wife.  He  waa 
unable  to  resist  Octavianus,  and  threw  himself, 
into  the  town  (tf  Pemsia,  which  be  was  obli^ 
to  aun«nder  in  the  fbllowing  year;  hence  the 
war  is  usually  called  that  of  Peruaia.  His  life 
was  spared,  and  be  waa  afterwards  appointed  by 
Octavianus  to  the  command  of  Ibeno.  Cicero 
draws  a  frightful  picture  of  Luctua's  character. 
He  calls  bim  a  gladiator  and  a  robber,  and  heaps 
apoa  tdm  every  term  of  reproach  and  contempt 
Much  of  this  i>  of  course  exaggeratioa — 7.  SU 
called  by  flie  Gred:  writers  Antyttut,  which  ia 
probably  only  a  corrupt  foim  of  Antooillus 
(young  AntoniuB),  eider  son  of  the  triumvir  by 
Fulvia,  was  executed  by  order  of  Octavianus, 
after  the  death  of  bis  father  io  B.C.  &0.~%.  lu- 
LUS,  yoooger  son  of  the  triumvir  by  Fulvia,  wat 
brou^t  op  by  his  step-mother  Oetavia  at  Rome, 
and  received  great  marks  of  ^vor  from  Augoa- 
tuB.  He  was  consul  in  KC.  10,  but  was  put  to 
death  in  8,  in  oonaequence  of  his  adulterous  inter- 
course  wttii  Julio,  the  daiigbter  of  AugoatlN. 
AsjQmvB  Fiux.  Fir*  Felix. 
AmtoxIus  Mdsa.  l^d.  MUBA. 
AifTONlin  Pannia.   Vid.  Pbihdb. 
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AsnoH  i'Avrpuv  and  ol  'AvrpOve;:  'A.VTpu- 
itof :  now  Ako),  a  town  in  Phthiotis  is  Th«a- 
aaly,  at  Uta  entnnoe  of  the  Sbus  Haliaeua. 

Ahtdnkacdx  (now  Andem<uh)*a  town  of  fbe 
tJbii  OD  the  Rhh.«, 

AvtKB  ("AvovBif),  an  Egyptian  diviDity,  wor- 
stippeJ  io  ibe  funii  of  a  human  being  with  a 
dog's  head  He  was  origiaallj  wonbipped  aim- 
ply  as  the  rejffeBeatatiTe  of  tne  dog,  which  ani- 
mal, lika  the  cat,  waa  saored  in  £^pt;  bnt  bis 
woi^p  was  subsequently  mixed  up  with  other 
rel^fiona  Byatams,  and  Anubis  thus  asaumed  a 
^mbolical  or  astroo^mioal  character,  at  least 
with  the  learned.  Hia  wor^p  prerailed  through- 
out Egrpt,  bnt  he  was  moet  lumored  at  Oyoopo- 
\u  in  MidcUe  XSgypt  I^ater  mytha  relate  that 
AjinluB  was  the  cob  of  Odria  and  Nephthys, 
bom  after  the  death  of  his  fiitber ;  and  tnat  Isis 
brought  him  up,  and  made  him  her  guard  and 
companion,  who  tlms  perfbnned  to  her  the  same 
service  that  dogs  perfonn  to  men.  In  the  tem- 
ples of  Egypt  AduIhs  seema  to  have  been  rep- 
reseated  as  the  guard  f>f  oUier  gods,  and  tne 
place  in  the  front  of  a  temple  was  puticolarly 
aacred  to  him.  Hie  Qreeka  identified  him  witu 
their  own  Hermeit  and  thus  speak  of  Hermaau- 
bifl  in  the  same  manner  as  of  Zeua  Ammon. 
£^8  worship  was  introduced  at  Some  toward 
the  end  of  the  republic^  and,  noder  the  empire, 
spread  twj  widur  both  in  Qreeoa  and  at  Borne. 

Ahxdb.    Fid  Tabracina. 

[Anzdb,  an  ally  of  Tmnua  in  Italy,  wounded 
by  .£neas.] 

ANzi^Btis,  an  It^ian  dinoity,  who  waa  wor- 
hipped  in  a  grove  near  Amur  (Tarradna),  to- 
gether with  FeroDia    He  was  regarded  as  a 
yoothfol  Jupiter,  and  Feronia  as  Juno.  On 
eoina  his  name  appears  as  Axur  or  Anzur. 

Anvbjs  ('Avtxnf),  an  aociait  king  of  7 
in  whoBe  reign  E^pt  waa  invaded  ^  the 
avians  under  their  king,  Sabaoo. 

Am?tb  ('Avim;),  of  Tegea,  the  aathoresa  of 
several  e^ugrams  m  the  Gfreek  AnthoU^,  Nour- 
ished about  B.O.  800,  [a  date  which  some  writ- 
ers, on  more  ocojectore,  have  changed  to  700 
B.C.]  The  epigrams  are  £»  tiie  most  part  in 
the  style  of  the  ancient  Dorio  choral  smes. 

AmStdb  ('Awrof),  a  wealtiiy  Athenian,  son 
of  Anthemion,  the  moet  influential  and  formida- 
ble of  the  acousera  of  Socrates,  B.C.  899  (hence 
Socrates  is  called  Anyli  reui,  Hor,  Sat.  iL,  4, 
S\  He  was  a  leadii^  man  of  the  democratic- 
al  party,  and  took  an  active  part  along  with 
ThrasybulDS,  m  tiie  orerthrow  of  the  Thirty 
Tynuite.  The  Athemau,  having  repented  of 
their  condemnatioo  of  Sowates,  sent  Anytas  into 
baniabmeut. 

[A<sDa  {'Aotd^  one  of  the  three  oldest  Muaee, 
whoae  worship  was  introduced  into  B<Botia  by 
the  Aloidta] 

AOh  CAmv),  son  of  ITeptune,  and  an  andent 
BcBotiao  hero,  frun  whom  the  Aooes,  an  ancient 
race  in  Boeotia,  were  believed  to  have  derived 
their  name.  Adnia  was  the  name  of  the  part 
of  B<eotia  near  Phocis,  in  which  were  Mount 
Helicon  and  the  &antaiD  Aeaoippe  {Aonim  aquos, 
Ov.,  Fati^  iii,  456).  the  Muaes  are  also  called 
Amiidea,  «nce  th^  firequented  Helicon  and  the 
fiiuntaiD  of  Aganippe.  (Ov.,  Met^  v.,  S83.) 

AShIdks.    Vi£  AoK. 

rAouKH  ('Ao^^L  B  dty  of  Baol  ia,  next  to 
7U 


Bactra  in  importance,  Iiaving  a  strcmg  and  lofty 
citadel,  but  taken  by  Alexander  the  OreaU 
Wilson  regards  the  name  as  of  Saoserit  urigip 
(from  A^earana),  and  meaning  "on  inclutiir^ 
or  "  itockade," — 2.  A  mountain  fastness  of  Indii 
on  this  side  of  the  Indus,  between  the  Cophen 
and  Indus,  to  which  the  inhabitanta  of  Basim 
fled  from  before  Alexander.] 

AoBsi  CAopow)  or  Adobsi^  a  powerful  poopla 
of  Ariatie  Saimatia,  who  appear  to  have  had 
their  ori^fioal  settlements  on  the  northeast  of 
the  Caspian,  but  are  chiefly  found  between  the 
Palua  Mawtts  (now  Sea  of  Azo^)  and  the  Gos- 
san, to  the  southeast  of  the  River  Tanais  (now 
Son),  whence  they  spread  far  into  European  Sar- 
matia  Tbey  earried  on  a  eoniudenue  traffie 
in  Babylonian  mendiandise,  whieh  they  fetched 
on  camels  out  of  Media  and  Armenia. 

Aim  or  ^Eas  ('A^of  or  Alof:  now  Viota, 
Viutta  or  Vovuaia),  the  principal  river  of  the 
Qreek  part  of  Illyricum,  rises  in  Mount  Lacmon, 
the  noithera  part  of  Pindus,  and  flows  into  the 
Ionian  Sea  near  Apolkoia. 

[Apaha  ^Aird/ia  or  'Airdft^),  wife  of  Seleneui 
Nieator,  and  mother  of  Antiocbus  Soter.] 

Apah£a  or  -Ia  {'Airdfieia :  'Anofoevt,  Apaoi6ui^ 
-enus,  -ensiB},  the  name  of  several  Asiatic  dties, 
three  of  which  were  founded  by  Seleucus  L  Ni- 
oator,  and  named  io  honor  of  his  wife  Apanu.  1. 
A,  ad  Oromteh  (now  ^amiah),  the  capital  (tf  the 
Syriui  province  Apameue,  and,  under  the  Ro- 
mans, of  Syria  Secunda,  was  built  by  Seleuous 
liTioator  on  the  site  of  the  older  city  of  Pblu. 
in  a  very  strtMig  poution  on  the  Bivw  Onxitea 
or  AxiuB,  the  citadel  being  on  the  left  (west.) 
bank  of  the  river,  and  the  city  on  the  right;  It 
was  surrounded  by  rich  pastures,  in  which  S^ 
leucus  kept  a  splendid  stud  of  horses  and  five 
hundred  elephants. — 2.  In  OsaoisNK  in  Mesopo- 
tamia (now  Balanr),  a  town  built  by  Seleueua 
Nicator  tm  the  east  bank  of  the  Eupurates,  op- 
posite to  Zedoka,  with  which  it  waa  connected 
by  a  bridge,  commanded  by  a  castle,  called  Sa 
leucia.  In  Pliny's  time  (AJ).  77)  it  was  only 
a  ruia — 3.  A.  CiBunn  or  ad  M.eani>buii  ('A.  ii 
KttuTOQy  or  irpdr  HioiavSpav),  a  great  tiij  of 
Phrygia,  on  the  Moander,  dose  above  its  eoo- 
fluenee  with  the  Harsyas.  It  was  built  by  Ao- 
tiochuB  I.  Soter,  who  named  it  in  honor-  of  hir 
mother  Apama,  and  peopled  it  with  the  inhabit- 
ants of  toe  neighboring  Cehan-^  It  became 
one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  A^  within  the 
Euphrates ;  and,  under  the  Romnoa,  it  was  tba 
seat  of  a  OooveotuB  Jnridieus.  Hie  surround- 
ing country,  watered  by  the  Mssander  and  its 
tributaries,  was  called  Apamfina  Begio. — (.  A. 
Mvbl£om,  in  Bithynia.  Vid.  Myblea. — 6.  A- 
towo  built  by  Antiochua  Soter,  io  the  district 
of  Assyria  called  Sittacene,  at  the  JunctioD  of 
the  Tigris  with  the  Royal  Canal  which  oooneut- 
ed  the  Tigris  with  the  Euphrates,  and  at  tba 
northern  extremity  of  the  island  called  Mesen^ 
which  was  formed  by  this  canal  and  the  two 
rivers. — 6.  A.  Mzsxhxs  (now  Koma),  iu  Baby- 
IcHiia,  at  the  south  point  of  the  some  Island  of 
Mesene,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  au<) 
Euphrates. — 1.  A.  ^iaouma  ('A.  ^  i^df  'Fa> 
yo-lc\  a  Greek  irty  in  the  disbict  of  Cboareoa 
m  Parthia  (formerly  in  Media),  south  of  the 
CaspiaD  Gates. 

[AniLu,  a  very  ounmou  nam*  of  Ronua 
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APHRUDISIAS. 


freedmen :  tbo  Jewi  m  Bome^  moetlj  freedmen, 
dwelt  OD  tin  fuiUMr  side  of  Hber,  and  wore 
regarded,  m  aoperatitioiB ;  hence  A^dla  oame  to 
be  iwad  piOTflrlHally  fixr  a  supwatitioDB  peraoa 
{Onia  /vAaa  ApeOa,  Hor^       1,  5, 100.)] 

Apelles  ('AircA^^r),  the  most  celebratecf  of 
Gkoao  painten,  vas  bom,  most  probably,  at 
Colophon  ID  looia,  though  Home  aocient  writers 
call  nim  a  Coao,  and  others  an  Epheaian.  He 
waa  the  ooatemporvy  and  fn«d  of  Alexander 
the  Great  (B.C.  83V-S28),  whom  be  probably 
aeeompaidea  to  Ana,  and  who  enternkied  so 
high  ao  opuuon  of  liim,  that  he  was  the  only 
peraoD  whom  Alexander  would  permit  to  take 
his  portrait  After  Alezaoder's  death  he  ap- 
pears to  have  travelled  throu^  the  western 
parta  of  Asia.  Bong  drireo  by  a  tioim  to 
Aleuodrea,  after  the  asaumptiiai  of  tlie  regal 
tide  bf  Ptolemy  (RO.  808),  wboM  &Tor  be  £id 
not  ^med  whue  be  was  with  Alexander,  his 
rimla  laid  a  pbt  to  ruin  him,  which  he  defeated 
by  an  ingenious  uae  of  his  skill  in  drawim'.  We 
are  not  tojd  when  or  wbere  he  died,  "nirongh- 
out  his  life  Apelles  labored  to  improve  himaplf, 
espeeislly  in  arawin^,  which  he  never  spent  a 
day  wiwout  practicing.  Hence  the  proverb 
JfiMa  die*  nne  Urua.  A  list  of  hif  worln  ii 
^ven  FUnv  (zxxv,,  30).  Tliey  are  for  the 
moat  part  single  ngorea,  or  groups  of  a  very  few 
figores.  Of  his  portr^ts  the  most  celelnvted 
waa  that  of  Alezunder  wielding  a  thunderbolt ; 
but  the  moat  admired  of  all  fats  pictures  was  the 
•  ycnoB  .^nadyomene"  (ij  uvaAi)i^ih>v  'A^podi'r^), 
OT  Yenna  riring  out  of  the  sea.  The  goddess 
was  wringing  her  hair,  and  the  foiling  dropa  of 
vater  formed  a  transparent  ulver  vol  around 
ber  form.  He  commenced  another  jHcture  of 
Venm,  which  be  intended  should  eurpaas  the 
Yeons  Anadyonun^  but  wlu^  be  left  nnflniehed 
at  his  death. 

ApKLiicoir  ('An-eXXuM<),  of  Teos^  a  Peripa- 
tetic philosopher  and  gr^  collector  of  books. 
HIb  valuable  library  at  Athens,  c<»itaimng  the 
aotographs  of  Aristotle's  works,  was  carried  to 
Rome  by  Solla  (B.C.  83) :  Apellioon  had  died 
justbdbre; 

ArraHlHua  Hoiis  {i  'Aacwtvof  and  rd  'Airiv- 
vtw  Spos,  probably  from  tlie  Celtic  JPen,  "  a 
bd^t^  the  Aptnninet,  a  chain  of  mountains 
wiuch  runs  throughout  Italy  from  north  to  south, 
.  and  forms  the  backbone  of  the  peniosola.  It  is  a 
eontbnatioQ  of  the  Maritime  Alps  {vid.  Au^), 
begins  near  Gcntui,  and  ends  at  the  SioUIan  Sea, 
and  throughout  its  whole  course  sends  off  nu- 
merous branches  in  all  directions.  It  rises  to 
ha  greatest  bei^bt  in  the  country  of  the  Sabincs, 
VWM  one  of  its  nunts  (now  Monte  Oomo)  is 
9S21  feet  above  the  seaj  and  fiirtber  lontb,  at 
the  bonndaries  of  Sammom,  Apulia,  and  Lu- 
cania,  it  divides  into  two  nudn  bruiohee,  one 
of  wluch  runs  east  throu^  Apulia  and  Calabria, 
and  terminates  at  the  Salentine  jvomontory, 
and  the  other  west,  through  Brnttium,  termina' 
ting  ai^wend^  at  Bbyiun  and  tbe  Straits  of 
Massina,  but  in  reality  eontioned  throughout 
Sualy.  The  greater  part  of  the  Apennines  is 
eomposad  of  umestooe,  abounding  in  numerous 
earems  and  rteesses,  which,  in  andeut  as  well 
as  modem  times,  were  t)ie  resort  of  numerous 
rof^bers:  the  h^est  pointa  of  the  mountaiuB 
•rs  (wrend  wilb  sdov,  eren  daring  most  of  the 


snnuner  (nipo/t  twrtic*  m  aUoUtn*  Aimmi.iii 
Virg,  ^  m,  708). 

Afxb,  M,  a  Roman  orator  and  a  native  of 
Qanl.  rose  by  his  eloquence  to  the  rank  of  ^iuea> 
tor,  bribune,  and  prtetor,  successirely.  Ha  u  one 
of  the  speakers  m  the  Dialogue  Jj«  Oraioribiu, 
attributed  to  Tacitus. 

Apeb,  Aasins,  pretorian  prefect,  and  son-in- 
law  of  the  Emperor  Numenan,  whom  he  was 
said  to  have  murdered :  he  was  himself  put  to 
deaHi  by  Diodetian  on  Ua  aoeessioo  in  AJ>.  281. 

AUBJunfa,  a  town  and  district  of  .£toIia  near 
the  AchelouB,  inhalnted  by  the  AperantiL 

[Apb5pia  CAtrepoTrta :  now  Dhoko  or  Bella 
Poulo),  a  small  island  in  the  Ai^Uc  Oul(  near 
Hydrea.] 

ApIsas  Ckniaof.  now  Fukaf),  a  mountain 
on  the  borders  of  Fhlissia  and  Aredis,  with  a 
tonple  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  who  was  bcnoe  called 
Apetatniiiu,  and  to  whom  Perseus  here  first  sac- 
rificed. 

AphIoa  (tA  'A^a :  now  Afiat},  a  town  of 
Ccele-Syria,  between  Heliopofis  uid  ^blus 
celebrated  for  the  worship  and  oracle  of  Venus 
(A^irodite)  Aidiacitis  ('AfutriA 

AfhIrepb  ('AfBfwvr),  son  of  the  Mesteniao 
kiug  Perieres  and  Qorgopbone,  and  founder  of 
the  town  of  Arene  in  Besseuia,  which  he  called 
after  his  wife.  His  two  sons,  Idas  and  Lynceus, 
the  Apharetida  {Apharilajmilea,  Ov.,  Mel,  viiL, 
304),  are  celebrated  for  their  fight  with  the  Dios- 
curi, which  is  described  bv  rindar.  {Nem^ 
111.) — [2.  Soa  of  Oaletor,  slain  by  .^eas  before 
Tro'^— ^  A  eentaur,  vrtuse  arm  was  cnisbed 
by  Theseus  with  the  trunk  of  an  oak  at  the  nup- 
tials PirithoQs.] — 1  An  Athenian  omtor  and 
tragic  poet,  flourished  BC.  869-312.  After  the 
death  ojf  bis  father,  hie  mother  married  the  ora- 
tor Isocrates,  who  adopted  Apbareus  as  his  son. 
He  wrote  thirty-five  or  thirtyHMven  tragedies, 
and  gabed  four  prizes. 

AthEta  VA^h^at  and  'A^era!  -  'A^oio; : 
[now  Fetiof]),  a  sea-port  and  promontory  of 
Thessaly,  at  Uie  entrance  of  tbe  Smus  Malia 
cus,  from  which  the  ship  Argo  is  said  to  have 
sailed, 

AphIdas  {'A^eidof),  son  of  Areas,  obtained 
from  his  fiither  Tegea  and  the  surrounding  ter- 
ritory. He  had  a  boo,  Alens. — [2.  8<hi  of  Poly- 
pemon,  for  wIkhu  U^see^  on  his  return  to  Itlu- 
ca,  passed  himself  off  to  Eumsus. — 3.  A  eeo 
taur,  slain  by  llieseus  at  the  nuptials  of  Piri 
thoua] 

Aphidna  ('A^dva  and  'A^tdvat :  'A^iAvdlot), 
an  Attio  demus  not  far  from  Decelea,  originally 
beloDged  to  tbe  tribe  .Mantis,  afterward  to  Leon 
tis,  and  last  to  Hadriams,  It  was  fai  aneioDt 
times  one  of  the  twelve  towns  and  districts  intv 
which  Cecropa  is  said  to  luive  divided  Attica, 
in  it  Theseus  concealed  Helen,  but  bei  bruthm 
Castor  and  Pollux,  took  the  jdaoe  and  rescued 
flieir  sister. 

^ArHisRua,  one  the  oompanions  of  .£nea^ 
slam  by  Tnnins.j 

rodisiensis),  the  name  of  several  places  ^oos 
for  the  worslup  of  Aphrodite  (Venus).  1,  A. 
CakijB  (ddw  Qheira,  ruins),  on  the  aie  of  nn 
old  town  of  the  Leleges,  named  Nin£e :  under 
the  Romans  a  free  city  ukI  asylum,  and  a  floiir- 
iahing  scbocd  of  art  —8.  VBrsais  OfviMni  (dot 
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Porta  C{U.lliere\  a  tovn,  harbor,  nad  island  od 
the  coast  of  CUicb,  oppoBito  to  Cyprus — 8.  A 
town,  harbor,  and  island  on  the  eoast  of  Cyrona- 
ftu,  in  Noi-tk  Afriuh— 4.  Vid  Gadis^S.  (Now 
KiuachX  m  island  in  the  Persian  Onl^  od  the 
Qfyat  of  Cai-mauia,  earlier  called  Cateea.] 

[Aphrodisiuh  CAfpodiaum),  a  town  od  the 
northern  lionAt  of  Ojprue. — 2.  A.  Tillage  of  Arca- 
dia, oast  of  Megalopolis. — S.  One  of  the  three 
loioor  harbors  into  which  the  Pineus  was  sub- 
divided.— 1.  A.  PaoHOirrouDM,  a  promontory  at 
the  eastem  base  of  the  Pyrenees,  witlt  a  temple 
of  Aphroc^te  (VeausVj 

Aphrodite  {'A^oiti}),  one  of  tlie  ereat  di- 
viuitics  of  the  Greeks,  the  goddess  of  love  and 
beauty.  lu  the  Diad  she  is  represented  as  the 
daughter  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  aim  IMone,  sod,  in 
later  tradifioDs,  as  a  daughter  of  Saturn  (Cronos) 
and  Euonym^  or  of  Uranus  and  Hemem ;  but 
the  poets  most  frequently  relate  that  ibe  was 
sprung  from  the  foam  (ti^p^)  of  the  sea,  vbence 
tnej  derive  her  name.  She  is  oomm<niIy  rep- 
i-esonted  as  the  wife  of  Vulcan  (HephsBstue) ; 
but  ^6  proved  faithless  to  her  busoand,  and 
was  in  luve  with  Mars  (Arcs),  the  god  of  war, 
to  whom  she  bore  Phoboe,  D^mos,  Hannonia, 
■nd,  aoeradittt  to  later  tradition^  Snt  and  Ad- 
terot  also.   She  also  bred  the  gods  Baoehas 

iDioDysus),  Mercury  (Hermes),  and  Neptona 
Poseid<m),  and  the  mortals  Ahcbibis,  Adonis, 
and  BoTE&  She  surpassed  all  tiie  other  god- 
desses in  beauty,  and^  hence  received  tlie  prize 
of  beau^  &om  Paris.  She  likewise  had  the 
power  of  granttDg  beauty  and  invincible  charms 
to  others,  and  whoever  wore  her  magic  girdle 
immediately  beoame  aa  ol!|eet  of  love  aiM  de- 
rira  Id  the  reg^Ue  kingdom  the  myrtle, 
rose,  apple,  poppy,  Ac,  were  sacred  to  her. 
The  animals  sacred  to  her,  which  are  often 
mentioned  as  drawing  her  chariot  or  serving 
as  her  mesecQgers,  are  the  sparrow,  the  dove, 
the  swan,  the  swallow,  aod  a  l»rd  called  iynz. 
He  jjaoet  Vemu  and  the  spring-month  of  April 
were  likewise  saoied  to  her.  Hie  principal 
places  of  her  woisbip  in  Greece  were  the  isl- 
ands of  Cyprus  ana  Cythera.  The  sacrifices 
t^fered  to  her  consisted  mostly  of  incense  and 
'  garlands  of  flowers,  but  in  some  places  animals 
were  sacrificed  to  b«-.  fiespeoting  her  feeti- 
nls,  vid.  DiA  of  Antij^  Adomu,  Amjuioou, 
Afrkodisia,  Cataooqia.  Her  v<»«hip  was  of 
,  Eastern  origin,  and  probably  introdaeed  by  the 
Phceokg'aiw  into  the  islands  of  Cyprus,  Cyth- 
era, aDd  others,  whence  it  spread  all  over 
Greece.  She  appears  to  have  becD  originally 
idoitical  with  Astazte,  called  by  liie  Hebrews 
Ashtoreth,  and  her  oraneotion  with  Adtmis  clear- 
ly points  to  Syria.  Bespectiog  the  BomaD  god- 
dess Venus,  via.  Yesvb. 

ApHsonlrSpSLig  (  K^poiir^t  ^oh^  the  name 
of  several  cities  in  Egypt  I.  Id  Lower  'S-KjvH : 
(1.)  In  the  j!fomos  Leontopolites,  ia  the  Delta, 
between  Arthrilna  aod  Leontopolis;  (2.)  {Sov 
Ohybin-d-Kwm),  in  the  IfomoB  Prosopit«s,  in 
the  Delta,  oa  a  navigable  branch  of  tne  Nile, 
belnreen  Nanoratjs  and  Saia ;  probably  the  same 
OS  Atarbechis,  which  ia  an  I^^ptian  name  <^  the 
Mine  meaning  as  the  Greek  Ajdiroditopolis. — 
2.  Id  Middle  Eg^pt  or  Heptaoomis  (now  Atfyh), 
a  ooDsiderftble  eity  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile ; 
Uh  daef  city  of  Uie  Nomos  A^diroditopolitea^ 
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'8.  In  Upper  Egypt,  or  the  ITitbais:  (i.)  Vena 
ris  Oppidnm  (now  TbcJUa),  a  little  way  from  tha 
west  tmuk  of  the  Nile ;  the  chief  dly  of  the  N> 
mos  Ai^iroditopalites ;  (3.)  In  tlie  aotntm  Hep- 
monthites  (now  J)rir,  northweet  of  Seaek),  on  flu 
west  bank  of  the  Nile. 

AFHTHtmloa  CAfdiviot),  of  Antiocb,  a  Greek 
rtietorician,  livea  abont  A.D,  810,  and  wrote  tlie 
iutrodnotion  to  the  study  of  rhetoric,  entitled 
Proffj/mnaaTiata  [irpoyvuvatf/tara).  It  was  con- 
structed on  the  basis  of  the  Progymtuumata  of 
Hermogenes,  and  became  so  popular  that  it  waa 
used  as  the  oommon  eehoot-DboiE  in  tiiis  branch 
of  educatitMi  for  several  eentories.  On  the  re- 
vival of  letters  it  recovered  its  ancieDt  popu- 
larity, and  during  the  sixteenth  and  seveotccuth 
centuries  was  used  every  where,  but  more  es- 
pecially in  GermaDy,  as  tiie  text  book  for  rhet- 
wio.  The  Dumber  of  editioDS  aod  translatioDS 
which  were  pabliabed  daring  that  period  ia 
greater  ttnn  that  of  any  other  ancient  writer. 
The  b«t  editioD  is  in  Wali^s  SMom  Gneei, 
voL  i.  Aphthniiua  also  wrote  soma  JEga^ 
Cables,  which  are  extant; 

APHfTis  ('A^vTif :  DOW  Atkyto),  a  town  io 
the  poiinsula  Pallene  in  Macedonia,  with  a  cela> 
bratod  temple  aod  oracle  of  Jupiter  Anunon. 

A:^  ('An-to,  soi  7$),  the  Apim  land,  an  an- 
dent  name  of  Feloponnesiis,  eqweially  Atg^ii^ 
said  to  have  been  so  called  {nan  Apis,  a  myuieal 
kbg  of  Argoe. 

ApioIta,  wifb  of  Sejanns,  was  divorced  by 
him,  AJ>.  23,  after  ^e  had  borne  him  Hiree 
diildreii,  andjiut  an  end  to  her  own  life  on  tiia 
exeeutioD  of  bejanus,  SI. 

ApidiB,  the  name  of  three  notorious  gluttons. 
— 1.  The  first  lived  in  the  time  of  Sulla,  and  ia 
said  to  have  procured  the  c(K)demnata<»  of  Ru- 
tilius  Rufiis,  B.O.  92. — 2.  The  seoMid  and  most 
renowDed,  if.  €f<^vs  Apiciv*,  flourished  under 
Tiberius.  [It  Ib  stated  by  Seneca  that,  after 
having  spent  upon  his  culinoiy  duoties  one 
hundred  imtlKnw^  of  sastOTces  {tutetHtm  nuflut), 
upward  ci  three  ndlliont  of  dollars,  he  became 
overwhelmed  with  debts,  and  was  tiius  fcveed, 
for  tlie  first  time,  to  look  into  bis  accounts.  He 
found  that  he  would  have  only  ten  millkms  of 
sesterces  {uatertium  emiiet),  a  sum  somewhKt 
over  tArte  hundred  thousand  doUart,  Idl  after 
payii^  his  debts ;]  npon  which,  despairii^  of 
bemg  able  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger  frtxax 
Buoh  a  pittance,  he  forthwith  put  on  end  to  faia 
life  by  poison.  But  he  was  not  fbigotten.  Sun- 
dry cakes  (ApiHa)  and  sauces  long  kept  aJive 
his  xaemarj ;  Apon,  the  grunmarian,  oompoaed 
a  work  upon  his  laxurioos  labors,  and  hii  name 
passed  into  a  proverb  id  all  matters  ooonected 
with  the  pleasorea  of  the  tabl& — S.  A.  contem 

erary  of  Trajan,  soit  to  this  «npaor,  when 
was  in  Parthta,  f^^sh  oyrtere,  preserved  by 
B  skillful  process  of  bis  own.  The  treatise  we 
now  possess,  bearing  the  title  Csui  Apicii  da 
OpsoRiu  et  OondimeniiB,  sive  de  R«  Guiinaria 
IaM  decern,  is  a  sort  of  Cook  and  C<Hifecti(Nk- 
er's  Manual,  oootaioing  a  multitude  of  reodpta 
for  oodcery.  It  was  probably  eominled  at  a  late 
period  by  some  ooe  who  prmzed  the  name  of 
AjHdus,  m  order  to  insure  the  ciKuIatioD  of  im 
book. — SditionM :  By  Almelovcen,  Amstdod^ 
1709 ;  wid  by  Bembold,  Aosbach.,  1800. 
ArxniLxcs  {'AiriAniit,  loo.  'HmAai/6t:),  m  rivar 
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h  Tbmalj,  wUdi  receires  the  Enlpens  acnr 
Fhartalos,  tad  emptiM  into  the  Feoeos. 

Anijjt,  a  toWD  of  Jjatiom,  dcitroyed  hy  Tar- 
qoinim  Priaenfl. 

ArioM  (*Air!M>),  a  Ore^  gtammanan,  and  a 
Mtin  of  Oasit  Muigna  ia  Eg^pt,  studied  at  AJoz* 
aodrea,  aod  tao^t  riietonc  at  Rome  10  tlie 
mgoa  of  Tiberius  aod  Ciaadiua.  Ia  tbe  reagn 
of  Caligiila  he  left  Rome,  and  io  AJ).  S8  be  vos 
teat  bj  the  inhabitaDto  of  Alezudrea  at  tbe 
head  of  an  embauy  to  Caligpjla  to  bring  forward 
eoioplaiots  againat  tbe  Jem  reaidkig  in  their 
dtjr.   Apioo  VM  tbe  mthor  oi  many  works,  all 

whidi  are  ncnr  loat  [vith  tiie  ttuseptioo  of  a 
few  fragments!  Of  these  the  moat  celebrated 
vers  npon  the  fiomerio  poems.  He  is  said  not 
otAf  to  hare  made  the  best  receuifHi  of  the  text 
(A  the  poona,  bat  to  have  written  explanatiixis 
«t  pbraaea  aod  worda  in  the  form  of  a  dictioD- 
Kj(3U6ne  'Omituu£l  Ha  also  wota  a  iroA 
<n  ^ETpt  in  five  boMs,  and  a  -work  a^uDst  the 
Jew^  to  -wbidt  Jost^os  replied  in  bia  treatis« 
Againtt  Apiom. 

ArioM,  Ptoueicscs.    Vid  Piolxilxub,  An- 

Ana  C^mcX  1-  of  Phoronena  and  La- 
odie^  knv  of  Azna,  frosa  vhom  PelopoiBiesiis 
was  caDaa  Apu  :  oe  nded  ^raoDic^h',  and  was 
killed  t7  UmIxiod  and  TelcW— 2.  'On  Bull  of 
Kmifim,  wwshipped  vitb  the  greatest  rerer- 
eoce  as  a  god  ammg  the  Egyptians.  Tbe  Egyp- 
tiaoa  beliflTed  that  he  was  the  o£^>riug  of  a 
voDiq;  eow,  fruedfied  bj  a  ray  from  heartti. 
There  were  oertaio  sigDs  by  which  he  was  reo- 
ognizeaf  to  be  tbe  ft  was  requisite  that 

lie  sboukl  be  quits  blaek,  ban  a  inite  square 
mark  on  the  fbrdiead,  00  Us  back  a  figore  Miid- 
lar  to  that  of  an  eagle,  hare  two  kinds  of  bair  in 
hia  tail,  and  on  bis  to^e  a  knot  resemUn^  an 
ioaect  called  eaa/Aonia  When  all  these  ugos 
were  disooTered,  the  animal  was  oonseorated 
with  great  pomn  and  was  eooveyed  to  Mem- 
phii,  where  be  Iiad  a  splendid  roridanae,  OOD- 
taSaiag  ttteu&rt  walka  and  eonrta  fiir  lue 
amnsoHient  His  butii-day,  which  was  celebrat- 
ed flverj  year,  was  Us  most  solemn  festivBl :  it 
was  a  day  of  rejddng  for  all  Egypt  The  god 
was  allowed  to  lire  only  a  oertaio  number  of 
jean^  probably  tweafy-ine.  If  he  bad  not  died 
bclaK  tbe  e^wtatioD  of  tfaat  period,  be  was  killed 
and  boned  m  a  saered  ipdl,  the  plaee  of  wbioh 
was  unknown  exoqit  to  the  initiated.  But  if 
he  died  a  natural  deiUb,  be  was  buried  publicly 
tod  aolnnnly ;  and  aa  his  Urtb  filled  all  Egypt 
with  joy  aod  festintiea,  so  bis  death  threw  the 
wbc^  oountty  into  grief  and  momoiog.  Tbe 
vonhip  of  Apis  was  oridoally  DotiuDg  but  tbe 
Nm{rfe  worsbq)  ol  tbe  brul ;  but  in  the  oonrse  of 
tim^  the  bull,  like  other  aoiniaK  was  ngavded 
as  a  symbol,  and  Apis  is  benes  ideolifled  with 
Ofiiris  or  tbe  Sun. 

Ana  ('Ainf :  now  Kauer  Sehama  f)  a  city 
of  Egypt  00  tibe  eoast  of  tiie  Mediterranean,  00 
tbe  bonier  of  tbe  country  toward  Ltl^a,  about 
one  huDdred  stadia  west  of  Faratonium ;  cele- 
bnted  for  die  worsUp  of  the  god  Apia. 

[AraioK  ('AwiA&w)b  boo  «f  Fhanaius,  slain 
by  EarypjliH  before  W7.r-^  Saa  of  Hippaaus, 
a  leado-  of  tbe  Pwoniaaa,  dain  by  Lyoomedee 
WbreTroyJ 

Ara&umii  QKnHafifm),  a  (daoe  in  AiHtdii, 


the  sea,  wt  far  from  Tbyrea,  where  Dauam 
ia  sud  to  hare  landed. 

[Afobatbba  {'Airo£a0y>o  now  Boja),  a  oAace 
near  Seatos,  wime  Xenu/s  bridge  of  iwata 

ended.] 

Apodott  and  Apodkota  {^Kv66uT0t  and  'A«»- 
doTOt);  a  people  ia  tbe  southeast  of  .^toba,  be- 
tween the  Eveous  and  Bylssthna, 

AroLUNARis,  SioCiona.    Yid.  Sidonios. 

[Afolluiabis,  Sdlpicics.    Vid.  Sulfioid&J 

ApollI-xis  FaoWonTOBimc  ('AiroUuvo^  uxpov : 
DOW  CaptZibetb  or  Cap«  Carina),  a  promontory 
of  Zeugitana  in  17ortaem  Africa,  lonoing  tbe 
western  fosA  of  tbe  Quif  of  Oarthage. 

rApOLLDtOpfitw  {'kirS)i/MVOi  jrfiAff).  1.  Maoka 
nSktf  fuydkii  'Xir&WiMVO^ :  now  Edfou),  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Dome  named  after  it,  ApoUooiatM,  m 
Upper  Egypt,  on  tbe  west  bank  of  the  NiU  The 
peojde  of  this  city  were  haters  and  destroyon  of 
ve  crooodfle.— a.  Pabta  ('An-^AAuvof  ^  /tapd : 
DOW  JTtus),  a  dty  of  Upper  i^ypt,  on  the  enst 
bank  of  the  Nile,  in  the  Homos  Ooptite^  betwera 
Ooptos  and  Tbebes.] 

Apollo  ('An-^A^f),  one  of  tbe  great  dirini 
ties  of  the  Greeks,  son  of  Jnptw  (Zeus)  and 
Latooa  (LetoX  and  twio-brother  of  Diana  (Ar- 
tanis^  was  bcwn  in  the  Island  of  Deloa,  wUtiier 
Latuia  (Leto)  bad  fled  from  the  jealous  Juno 
(Hera).  Vtd.  Lna  After  nine  days'  labor, 
the  god  was  bom  under  a  palm  or  olive  tree  at 
the  £xtt  of  Mount  Oyothus,  and  was  fed  by 
lliemis  with  ambrosia  and  nectar.  Tbe  pow- 
ers ascribed  to  Apollo  are  apparenfly  of  different 
kinds,  but  all  are  OMuectecf  with  one  another, 
and  may  be  sud  to  be  only  ramificationa  of  one 
and  the  Bam&  as  will  be  seen  from  tbe  follow- 
iaa  daasifieatKKL  He  is:  1.  7%«  god  vAo  mm 
ime$,  whence  scone  of  the  ancients  derivea  his 
name  from  diroAAv/ti,  dettroy.  (jEscIl,  Agctm^ 
1081.)  Aa  tbe  god  who  punishes,  he  is  repre- 
eented  with  bow  and  arrows,  the  gift  of  Vulcan 
(Hephsstus) ;  whcoee  his  epith^  Ikotoc,  iim- 
tpyo(,  tKoniM^f  KXvT6ro(o(  and  dfryvpAnios, 
areitauiu,  Ac.  All  lodden  deattia  were  be< 
lieved  to  be  the  effieot  of  the  arrows  of  Apc^ ; 
and  with  Qicm  he  sent  the  plague  into  the  camp 
of  the  Oreeks.--3.  TA*  goduho  affordi  Mp  and 
\oardi  off  nil.  Aa  be  had  the  power  of  pnmsh 
ing  men,  so  be  was  also  aUe  to  deliver  men,  if 
duly  propitiated ;  beooe  his  esthete,  dx^trwc, 
dcMTup,  dXefixoxof,  trun/p,  d^or^poTraioc,  hrtf 
Koipiot,  larp6fiavTii,  cpifir,  talttH/er,  Ac  From 
bis  tx^tg  the  god  who  afibrded  nelp,  he  ia  the 
father  of  jfisc^jnue,  the  god  of  the  oealing  art, 
and  was  also  identified  in  later  timca  with 
PseSon,  tbe  god  of  tbe  bealii^  art  in  Homer. 
Vtd.  Paok. — S.  7^  god  of  propMaey.  Apollo 
ezeroisedthis  power  in  Us  numerous  orades,  and 
especially  m  that  of  DelpbL  FUDiei.  ^Ant, 
art.  Oauujovmt.  He  bad  also  the  power  of 
communicating  the  gift  of  prophecy  both  to 
goda  and  men,  and  all  tbe  anoeut  seen  and  pro 
■pbeiB  are  placed  in  some  relationahipto  him, 
—4.  77u  god  of  tong  axtd  mutie.  We  find  him 
in  tbe  Iliad  (1,  608)  del^hting  the  immortal 
gods  with  bis  pbonninz;  and  tbe  Bamuia 
bards  dwired  thdr  ut  of  aoair  dOter  from 
Apollo  or  the  Mnset.  I^ter  traditioDs  ascribed 
to  Apollo  even  tbe  invention  of  the  flute  aod 
lyre,  wbile  it  is  more  oommooly  related  that  be 
ree^red  the  lyre  from  Mereuty  (Hermes^  Re- 
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■pecttDg  \ds  musical  contests,  vid.  Mabstas, 
MntAfl. — 6.  7\e  aod  uAo  proU<A»  the  JMct  and 
eatUe  {yifuot  i^cac.  from  vofioi  or  Ao/u;,  a  meadow 
»r  pAfiture  land).  There  are  in  Homw  only  a 
cv  alluwHtB  to  this  feature  io  the  oharsotM*  <A 
Apollo,  but  ID  later  writers  it  assumes  a  Terr 
jtromiueat  form,  aod  lu  the  Btmr  of  Apollo  tena- 
Dig  the  flocks  of  Admctus  at  Pnersa  iu  ThesealT, 
the  idea  reaches  its  height— S.  The  god  vJio  da- 
tightt  in  the  fotmdation  of  townt  and  the  estab- 
liakaunfo/ avU  eofUtitiUumi.  Henoe  atown  or 
a  ookmy  was  nerer  fbunded  tbe  Greeks  vitb- 
out  ooDsultiDg  an  oracle  of  ApoUo,  so  ttiat  in 
every  case  he  became,  as  it  were,  their,  spritnal 
leader. — 7.  7Tu  god  of  the  Sun.  In  Homer, 
Apollo  and  Helios,  or  the  Sun,  are  perfectly 
distinct,  and  his  ideotificatioa  with  uie  Son, 
tltou^  ilmost  imirmal  aaunw  lat«r  writers, 
wu  tlia  resnlt  of  later  qMoalatuas  and  <tf  for- 
eign, chiefly  Egyptian,  influence,  Apidlo  had 
more  influence  upcHi  the  Greeks  than  any  other 
god  It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  the  Greeks 
would  never  hare  bectone  what  they  were  with- 
out the  worship  of  Apollo:  in  him  the  Imgfatest 
side  of  the  Orman  mi^  is  reflected.  Rt«pect- 
Ing  his  festivala,  vid.  IHeL  of  -Ant,  art  Apol- 
lo nia.  Thabqelu,  and  others.  Id  the  reUgKm 
of  the  early  RoniaDS  there  is  do  traee  of  the 
worship  of  Apollo.  Tba  Bomans  became  ac- 
quainted with  this  dlTioity  tlirough  tbe  Gre«^ 
and  adopted  all  their  notiona  toA.  ideas  about 
him  from  the  latter  people.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Romans  knew  of  his  worslup  among  the 
Greeks  at  a  very  eariy  timc^  and  tnidi^  tays 
that  Ui^  consulted  Ins  orads  at  Ddphi,  ereo 
before  tbe  expnluon  of  tbe  longs.  But  the 
first  time  that  we  hear  of  his  worahip  at  Borne 
is  in  RO.  430,  wb«i,  for  the  purpose  of  avert- 
ing a  plague,  a  temple  was  raised  to  him,  and 
soon  after  dedioatea  bj  tbe  cooaul,  C.  JuUus. 
A  second  temple  was  built  to  him  b  850.  Dur- 
ing tbe  second  Pnnio  mr,  in  212,  tbe  ludi  Apol- 
linarea  were  instituted  in  bis  bonor.  Vid.  inet. 
of  ArU^  art  Luni  ApoujKiui,  His  irorBbip, 
however,  did  not  form  a  very  prominent  part  m 
the  religion  of  tbe  RomAita  till  the  time  of  Au- 
gustas, who,  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  dedicat- 
•d  to  bim  a  portion  of  the  qxtils,  built  or  embel- 
lidied  his  temple  at  Actium,  and  founded  a  new 
one  at  Home  on  the  I^U^iDe,  and  inatitnted 
quinquomial  games  at  Actium.  Tbe  most  beau- 
tiful and  celebrated  amtoig  the  extant  repre- 
eentati<Mia  of  Apollo  are  the  Apollo  Belved^e 
at  Rome,  which  was  discovered  m  1508  at  Ret- 
tuno,  and  the  Apollioo  at  Flor^ce.  In  the 
ApoUo  Belvedere,  the  god  is  represented  with 
eommnnditw  but  serene  majeety ;  anblime  intd- 
Mct  and  ^ysical  beauty  are  oombined  in  the 
most  wondorful  manner. 

AtollScratbs  {'AmTii^oKpdTiit),  dder  son  of 
Dionyeius  the  Younger,  was  left  by  his  &ther  in 
«onmiand  of  the  island  and  citadel  of  Syracns^ 
but  waft  compelled  by  fiunioe  to  surrender  them 
to  Dion,  about  KC.  354. 

ATOU.Sjt6B.jx  {'Ajro?JMdopoc),  l.OfAiiPHiTr 
ous.  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the 
Great  vas  mtnuted  in  B.C.  381,  tog^ether  with 
Menes,  with  the  administration  of  Babykm  and 
of  all  the  satrapies  as  far  as  Cilida, — 2.  l^rant 
of  CusAKDaxA  (formeiiy  Potidtea),  in  the  p<»- 
imola  of  Pallene,  obtaintd  the  Bopraoe  power 


in  B.O.  379,  and  exercised  it  with  the  utnioal 
cruelty.  Ha  was  eonqoered  and  put  to  deatt 
by  Autigoons  6<HuU»k — 8.  (MF  Cabtstob,  ■ 
comio  post,  probably  Uved  KO.  300-290,  ar  J 
WM  one  of  the  most  diatinffuiBhed  of  the  poets 
of  the  new  Attic  eomedy.  It  was  from  him  that 
Teroice  took  bis  Hecyra  and  Fhonnio.— 4.  Ol 
Oeu  in  Sicily,  a  comio  poet  and  a  erntempo 
rary  of  Meoander,  lived  B.O.  840-290.  He  it 
frequently  oonfoonded  with  ApoUcdtnns  oi  Ca 
rystus. — 5.  A  GauuuBiAir  of  Athens,  son  ot 
Asclepiades,  aod  pnfnl  of  Aristarebus  and  Pans! 
tius,  flourished  about  B.O.  140.  He  wrote  a 
great  nomber  cf  worki^  all  of  wlacb  have  per 
ished  with  the  excepticHi  of  his  BiUioiheea 
This  work  cooaistB  of  three  books,  and  is  by  far 
the  beet  among  the  extant  works  of  the  kind. 
It  contains  a  weO-ami^ed  aooonot  of  tbe  my- 
thokgyaDdthebeKHsageof  Qreeoe:  itbegioe 
with  the  OTigin  of  tbe  goda,  aod  goes  down  to 
the  time  of  Tbeseus,  when  the  wotk  suddenly 
breaks  off — Edition*:  By  H^yoe,  Gottin^^ 
1803,  2d  ed.;  by  Clavier,  Paris,  1806,  with  a 
French  faianelation ;  and  by  Weatermann  m  tbe 
Mythoffrmki,  Kmuwick,  1848.  Of  the  many 
other  wona  of  Apollodonis,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant was  a  chronicle  in  iamlno  Terses,  oom- 
priaing  the  history  of  one  thousand  and  fraly 
years,  from  the  destruetioD  of  Troy  (1184)  down 
to  his  own  time,  B.O.  143. — 6.  Of  FEacAifUB,  a 
Greek  ihetorician,  tau^t  rhetoric  at  Apollonia  id 
his  advanced  age,  ana  bad  as  a  pufxl  the  young 
Ootavius,  afterward  tbe  Anperor  Augustus. — 1, 
A  painter  of  Athena,  flomMied  about  408, 
with  whom  commenced  a  new  period  in  the  hie- 
tory  of  the  art  He  made  a  great  advance  in 
coloring,  and  invented  chiaroscuro. — 8.  An 
chiteot  of  Damascus,  lived  under  Trsjaa  anr 
Hadrian,  by  the  latter  of  whton  be  was  put  to 
deattb— [9.  Of  Phalbboii,  one  of  the  intimau 
friende  <»  Sooratea,  and  who  waa  present  at  bif 
deatbr— 10.  Of  Lbii>ob^  a  writer  on  agrieultare 
previous  to  the  time  of  Aristotla] 

Aro-LL^vU  ('A^o^UcJvJa  :  'AkoXXoviutik).  1. 
(Now  PoUina  or  PoUona),  an  impoitaot  town  in 
niyria  or  Kew  Epirust  not  £u>  fi-om  thi-  moulh 
of  tbe  Aoua,  and  sixty  stadia  from  the  eea.  It 
was  founded  by  tbe  CovtotUant  and  OoRrfTse- 
ans,  ud  was  equally  edebrated  as  a  pUee  of 
ooQimeMe  and  leanihig!  many  distiDguished 
Romans,  among  others  the  young  Octavius,  af- 
terward the  Emperor  Aognstna,  pursued  their 
studies  here.  Persons  travelling  from  Italy  to 
Greeoe  and  the  East  wnally  landed  either  at 
Apollonia  or  Dyrrbachium ;  and  the  Via  £^atia, 
tbe  great  li^  road  to  the  East  oommeuced  at 
Apwoua,  or,  aoeordiiw  to  others,  at  Dynba- 
mOBL  Vid.  EoitATiA  Via.— 2.  (Ifow  Polina), 
a  town  in  llacedoda,  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  be- 
tween Tbessalonica  and  Amphipolis,  and  eoutti 
of  the  I^e  of  Bolbe.~S.  (Now  Sizeboti),  a. 
town  in  Thrace  on  the  Black  Sea,  with  two 
harbors,  a  colony  of  Miletus,  afterward  eallod 
SoM^ioya,  wbeoee  ita  modem  name :  it  had  a 
edebrated  temple  of  Apdlo,  from  wtaicb  Lucul- 
lus  eorried  away  a  odoans  of  tlus  god,  and 
erected  it  on  the  Capitol  at  Borne. — 4.  A  oasUe 
or  fortified  town  of  tbe  Ijoeri  OsoUe,  near  Nau- 
pactns.— 5.  A  town  in  Sicily,  on  tbe  Dorthem 
coast  of  uncertain  sitev-~8.  (Now  AbtdlionU).  a 
towD  in  BM^nia,  oo  the  Idn  AtFoBoimtii^ 
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.'breogfi  which  the  Rirei  Rhjitdaous  ft>w8. — t. 
A  town  oo  the  bordera  of  Mtbis  utd  Lydia,  be- 
tween Pammm  and  Sanm. — 8.  A  town  in 
PdMtiM,  oetween  CMsrea  and  Jmpt^/—^  A 
tswB  in  Amtiis,  in  tha  dntriot  of  ApoQuigBtiB, 
rtiiiim,1i  which  the  Delas  or  Durus  (dow  IHala) 
Ann.— (10.  Kow  Marxa  Staa),  a  town  in  C;- 
reoaioa,  and  the  barbca-  of  Cjnuo,  one  of^the  five 
tow  us  of  the  Pentapob's  io  lil^:  it  was  the 
birtb-idaee  of  fintoetbeoee. 

[AFOLUMiAin.   FML  Avntu,  1.] 

tArouumfBU  (^AxttMoMac),  a  Greek  poet, 
moer  wboee  oame  there  an  thir^-oae  pieoe& 
exUnt  ki  the  Oreek  AniMogj.  Ha  fiotukbed 
ouder  Augnstna  and  'nberiuaj 

[Apoll0kI»x8  {'AiroX^vi&Ki  'AffoAAuv- 
(Mf).  1.  CoounaDder  of  tfa«  eanliy  in  Olyo- 
tfaM,  irtio  «ffKiHd  Hnlip  itf  Maoedoo,  and  pre- 
vflotedthe  anrrcoderoftfaa  tovotohiDa.  Fbilipk 
hoverer,  1^  lua  aguta  ia  OlTothua,  proeured 
Ui  bftoishmwt — ^2.  A  BoBotian  officer  ia  the 
annr  of  C^rus  the  YoniKflr,  vbo  was,  after  the 
deam  of  071118,  de^red  of  his  <^ce,  and  de- 
graded to  a  menial  oooditioa — 8.  Of  Chiob, 
vbo  betrayed  Cbioe  to  the  Persian  g^ieral 
MemooQ  daiiDg  Alezander'B  eaatern  e:q>edi- 
liaa :  lia  -vas  altervard  taken  and  |Mit  in  ooa- 
fiaemeoti — 4.  A  Stmc  nhiloeopher,  frietid  of  the 
joaager  Cato^  vitb  waom  he  ecHiTeraed  on  the 
allombloMBa  ofanidde  before  coaunitUtig  that 
mA  at  UticA. — 6.  A  Qreek  physiciaa  and  but- 
geoD,  bocn  at  Cob,  obtakied,.reputatioD  aod  hon- 
or at  tha  Peraiao  court  under  Artaxerxea  Lod- 
jpFnan"*  He  beeame  ei^aged  in  a  disreputa- 
ble attempt,  and  -was  put  to  deatii  by  torture.} 

AmLOms  ('AtoXjwwt),  a  ei^  in  Lydia,  be- 
tween Pagamus  aod  Sardis,  named  after  Apol- 
tonio,  the  mother  of  Sjag  Eumenea.  It  was 
ooe  of  the  twelre  cities  of  Aaia  vhioh  were 
destroyed  by  an  ear^uake  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
bcrins  (A.D.  11). 

Axaii/iviuB{'AmXWvtofy  !■  Of  Ajubamsa 
m  Caria,  a  rfae^wiciai)^  tau^  rirabsie  at  Rhodes 
abontKO.  lOa  He  vaa  a  Ter^  distiognished 
tewher  of  tbetwic,  and  tned  to  ndicole  and  de- 
spise jduloeofAy.  He  was  sumamed  6  MoAtucof. 
and  most  be  dittinguished  from  the  following. 
— S.  Of  AiABAMDA,  sumamed  Molo^  likewise  a 
riwtoridim,  taiviit  lintoiic  at  Rhodes,  and  also 
dirtiBgniahed  hnnseif  aaa  pleader  in  the  ooorte 
of  jnrtiee:  In  &0.  81,  irim  Sulla  wa»  dicta- 
tor, AptdloiUDa  eame  to  Soane  as  ambauador 
•f  the  lUiodiaaB,  on  which  oecaskai  Gie«ro 
heard  lum ;  Cicero  also  received  iostniction 
from  ApoUonioe  at  Rhodes  a  Caw  years  later. — 
i.  Sen  of  AamBULOB,  a  grammarian  of  Alex- 
andres, io  t&B  ftrat  oentiiiT  of  the  CSiratiaa  era, 
nd  a  papl  of  Didymiiii.  He  wrote  an  J^metie 
Xtnoao,  which  is  stiU  extant,  and,  though  much 
bterpol&ted,  is  a  work  of  great  value. — 
fioMM:  By  ViUoiBoa,  Faiis,  ;  by  H  ToUiiu, 
Lt^  Bat,  1788 :  and  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1833. 
— R.  Boniiuned  DraooLCS,  "  the  iU-tempered," 
a  gnauaarian  at  AlexiuMirea,  in  the  reigtu  of 
IbdriaD  aod  AnUniiniv  Pius  (AJ).  U7-I61), 
Usrit  at  Rome  as  well  as  Alexandrea.  He 
and  ha  BOD  HnomAiniB  are  called  by  Prisciao 
fte  greatest  of  all  grammarians.  Apollomus 
WM  the  first  wbo  reduced  grammar  to  any 
tlaag  like  a  system.  Of  bia  numerous  wor^ 
eotf  bar  are  eztart.   1.  JJtot  awru^euf  roH 


'  Xoyn  /tepov,  "  De  Coostructiono  Oratiouis,"  X 
"  Ue  Ordinatione  sive  Construetione  Diotio- 
Dum,"  in  four  books ;  edited  by  Fr.  Sylbiur(^ 
Frankt,  1690,  and  I  fiekker,  Bco^  1817 
2.  He/it  dpTOvv/iiaCt  "  De  FnoomiDe  f  edited 
by  1  Bekker.  Berlin,  1814.  8.  Uepl  ewiiafum, 
"  De  CmjuDctionibuB,''  and,  4.  Uepl  hri^fidruv, 
"De  Adverbiis,"  printed  in  Bekker's  Anecdote 
a,  p.  477,  i&c.  Among  the  works  ascribed  to 
Aptdlooius  by  Suidaa  were  is  one,  irrpj  Korrpei  o> 
fiiv^  ianf&if  on  fictitious  or  forged  bistoriee : 
this  haa  been  erroneously  suppoaed  to  be  the 
same  as  the  extant  work  'ioToplat  ^avfiaa'iai, 
which  purports  to  be  written  by  an  'Apollonius 
(published  by  Westermaon,  Faradoxograplii, 
BruDswidi,  188&);  but  it  is  now  admitted  that 
the  latter  work  was  written  by  an  Apolloniua 
who  ia  otbenrise  unknowik — 6.  PsaaACB,  from 
Per^  in  Pamphylia,  one  of  the  greatest  matbe- 
matifsanB  of  awquitj,  commonly  called  the 
"  Great  Qeometw,*  was  educated  at  Alexan- 
drea  under  the  snocessors  of  £udid,  and  fiour- 
isbed  about  KC.  26O-220i  His  most  important 
work  waa  a  treatise  on  Conic  Sections  in  eight 
books,  of  which  the  first  four,  with  the  com- 
menbwy  of  Eutocius,  are  extant  io  Greek ;  and 
all  bat  the  eig^  in  AntUc.  We  have  alio  in- 
troductory  lemmata  to  all  the  oght  Pappus 
Elated  by  Halley,  "  ApolL  Perg,  Conic,  lib.  viii," 
<fca,  Oxm,  1710,  fol  The  eighth  book  is  a 
conjectural  restoration  founded  on  the  introduc 
torv  lemmata  of  Pappus — 6.  Bhodius,  a  poet 
ana  grammarian,  son  of  Silleus  or  lUeue  and 
Bhode^  was  bom  at  Alexandrea,  at,  aocordini 
to  one  Btatcment,  at  NancratiB,  and  flouriahed 
in  the  reigns  of  Ptolemy  Fhilopator  and  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes(B.C.  222-181).  In  his  youth  he  wot 
instructed  by  Callimachus ;  but  they  afterward 
became  bitter  enemies.  Their  tastes  were  en- 
tirely different ;  for  Apollonius  admired  and  imi 
tated  the  umplieity  of  the  ancient  ejus  poete 
aod  disliked  and  despised  the  artificial  aodleara 
ed  poetry  of  Callimachus.  When  Apollonius 
read  at  Alozandrea  his  poem  on  the  A^oautic 
expedition  (Argonautica),  it  did  not  meet  with 
the  approoatiMi  of  the  audience ;  be  attributed 
its  faUure  to  the  intrigues  of  Callimachus,  oud 
revenged  himself  b;^  writing  a  bitter  epigram 
fM  Callimachus  which  is  still  extant  {ArUh. 
Qrcac.,  xi,  27  S.)  Callimadius,  in  retm-n,  attack- 
ed ApolhKiius  m  his  IbiM,  which  was  imitated  by 
Ovid  m  a  poem  of  the  same  name.  Apollonius 
now  left  Alexandrea  and  went  to  Rhodes,  where 
he  taught  rhetoric  with  so  much  bqcccks,  that 
the  Romans  honored  him  with  their  franchise . 
hence  he  was  called  the  "  Rbodiaa"  He  after- 
ward irtomed  to  Alexaodrea,  wher^  ha  read  a 
revised  editioD  of  bis  ArgoiCautiea  with  gr«it 
applause.  He  succeeded  Eratosthenes  as  cbioJ 
librarian  at  Alexandrea,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Eraphauefl,  about  B.C.  194,  and  appears  to  have 
held  this  office  till  bis  death.  Tiic  Argonrnd- 
ica,  which  consists  of  four  books,  aud  is  still  ex- 
tant, givei  a  8traight£n:ward  and  simple  descnp- 
tioQ  of  the  adveotures  of  the  Argonauts :  it  is  a 
close  imitation  of  the  Homeric  language  and 
style,  but  exhibits  marks  of  art  and  Iab«>,  aod 
thus  forms,  notwithstanding  its  many  lesem- 
blances,  a  contrast  with  the  natural  and  easy 
flow  of  the  Homeric  poems.  A'nong  the  Ro- 
mans the  woi^  was  much  read,  ai.d  P.  Twey 
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APOLLONlUa 


AppiAiroa 


ten  Varro  Ata^us  acquired  grettt  reputetaoa 
br  his  tranalatioa  itf  it  The  AraonmitUa  of 
valerim  Flaceus  is  only  a  free  imitation  of 

it — Editions:  By  Brunei^  Argentorat,  1780; 

G.  Schfflfer,  lipa.,  1810-13;  hj  Wollauer, 
Lips^  1828.  Apoilomns  wrote  Bereral  other 
works  which  &re  now  loot — 1.  TrxsKHaia  or 
Ttan^b,  I.  of  TrSna  in  CappadocU,  a  Py- 
thagorean philoaopner,  was  bom  about  four 
yean  before  the  Christian  era.  At  a  period 
iriieQ  there  was  a  general  bdief  in  ma^cal 
powers,  it  would  appear  that  ApolI<»iuB  obtain- 
ed great  iqflucnce  by  preteodhig  to  them ;  and 
we  may  belieTC  that  ois  Life  by  Philostratus 
fi^vee  a  just  idea  of  his  character  and  repntaticm, 
bowever  incouststcnt  in  ita  facts  and  absurd  in 
its  marvels.  ApoUoniua,  according  to  Pliilos- 
traios,  was  of  noble  anoestry,  and  stndied  first 
under  Euthydemus  <a  Tarsus;  but,  braig  dis- 
gosted  at  the  luxury  of  the  Inhabitants,  be  re- 
tired to  the  neighburing  town  of  .£gse,  where 
he  studied  the  whole  drcle  of  tbe  Platonic, 
Skeptic,  Epicurean,  and  Peripatetie  philosophy, 
and  ended  giving  his  preference  to  tba  I^lb- 
igorean.  Ha  devoted  himself  to  the  strictest 
aMseUdsm,  and  subeeqaently  trarelkd  tliroa^ 
out  the  East,  visiting  MlDcveh,  'Bahylxm,  aad 
Xndia.  On  his  return  to  Asia  Minor,  we  first 
bear  of  his  pretenuons  fo  miracolouB  ^wer, 
founded,  as  it  would  seem,  on  the  posseseion  of 
tome  divine  knowledge  derived  &om  the  East 
From  Ionia  be  crossed  over  into  Greece,  and 
came  thence  to  Bome,  where  be  arrived  just 


the  life  of  Apolijooius  was  not  writttfi  with  a 
oostroverual  aim,  as  the  resen^danoe^  altboi^ 
real,  only  ibdieatfl  that  a  few  tliiogn  were  bor- 
rowed, and  exhibit  no  traoe  of  a  systcmatia 
pandleL  Fid  PHUoeraATDS.  —  a  Of  Tvaa,  a 
Stole  philoeopher,  wiio  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Anlc^  wrote  a  tustoiy  of  the  Stoic 
[^oeopby  fKHn  the  time  of  Zena — 9.  Apollo- 
Hnn  and  Taoriscdb  of  IVallee,  were  two  broth 
era,  and  the  setdpttm  of  the  group  which  is  oom- 
mooly  known  as  the  Famese  btul,  representing 
the  punishment  of  IKroe  by  Zetbns  and  Ampfai- 
oa  Vid.  Dract  It  was  taken  from  Rhodes  to 
Some  bv  Asinius  Pollit^  and  afterward  placed  in 
the  batns  of  Caracalla,  where  it  was  dug  up  io 
the  sixteenth  centiiry,  and  deposited  in  t£e  Par- 
neee  palace.  It  is  now  at  Kaplea.  ApolUmina 
and  iWiaonprabal^floaridMdm  the  finteen- 
tutrof  the  CSitiBtfan  an. 

ApoLLdraJdns  {'Am^Jiofdv^),  a  poet  of  the 
old  Attio  oomedy,  of  irinse  eom«liea  a  few  in^ 
ments  are  extant,  lived  about  EC.  400.  [Im 
fragmmts  are  collected  tn  Ueinekf^s  J^Voffm.  Oom. 
Orae^  vol  1,  p.  482-484,  edit  minor.} 

Ap&KOa  or  Ap9n  Ftm  (now  ^mm),  wana 
medicinal  apringt  near  Pfitaviom,  heoce  eallod 
Aqum  Patarinte,  were  much  frequented  by  tba 
sick. 

AprfA  or  ApIa  ('Awnla,  'Airfa),  a  city  of  Phry- 
gia  Pacatiana. 

Aff£a  Via,  the  most  celebrated  <^  the  B<anan 
roads  (r^na  vtarmn,  Stat,  Silv^  ii,  2,  12,),  w»a 
oommencNed  by  Appins  CLsadina  Caons  when 


after  an  edict  agtunst  magidaos  had  been  issued  censor,  B,C.  819,  and  was  tbe  great  line  of  ctHii' 
by  Koro.   He  accordingly  remained  only  a  short '  munication  between  Bome  and  Soi^iern  Italy. 


bme  at  Rome,  and  next  went  to  Spain  and  Af- 
rica ;  at  Alexandrea  he  was  of  assistance  to 
Yeeposian,  who  was  preparing  to  seize  the  cm- 
jMre.    The  last  journey  of  Apollonius  was  to 


It  issued  from  tbe  Porta  Capena,  and,  jrassiug 
through  Arieia,  Trtt  Tabernm,  Appii  rbrvm, 
Tarracina,  Fundi,  Farmia,  MirUtoTux,  Sinwtma, 
and  CanlinuM,  terminated  at  Capva,  but  wae 


JSthiopia,  whence  be  returned  to  settle  in  the  evcntuaUy  extoided  through  Oaiatia  and  Cau- 


lonian  cUuil  On  the  accession  of  Domitian, 
ApolloniuB  was  occosed  of  exdtii^  an  inswv 
reetioQ  against  the  tyrant :  he  voluntarily  sur- 
rendered liimsel(  and  appeared  at  Scone  oefore 
the  emperor ;  but^  as  hia  destruction  seemed 


dium  to  AaevmlwH,  and  finally  thoMW  tlinn^h 
FmtMM,  Ihrmhan,  and  Uria,  to  SnmiUmmi. 

AmiffUB  ('AmrtavSc),  the  Reman  historian, 
was  bom  at  Alexandrea,  and  lived  at  Rome 
during  the  reigns  of  Trajao,  Hadrian,  and  An- 


impending,  he  eecaped  by  the  exertion  of  bis  toninos  Pius.     He  wrote  a  Roman  history 


supernatural  powers.  Ibe  last  years  of  bis  life 
were  spent  at  Ephesus,  iriiere  he  is  said  to  have 
proclaimed  the  death  of  the  tyrant  DtnmtiaiMit 
the  instant  it  took  place.  Many  of  the  won- 
ders which  Fbilosti'atuB  relates  in  connection 
with  Apollonius  are  a  clumsy  imitation  of  the 
Christian  miracles.  The  proclamation  of  the 
birth  of  Apollonius  to  his  mother  by  Proteus, 
and  the  iucamatiim  of  Protetia  himself  the  cho- 
rus of  swans  which  sang  for  joy  on  the  occa- 
UOD,  the  casting  out  of  devilB,  raisiiig  the  dead, 
and  healmg  the  sicl^  tbe  sudden  tSsappearances 
and  reappearances  of  Apollonius,  his  adventures 
in  the  cave  of  Trophomus,  and  the  sacred  voice 
which  called  him  at  his  death,  to  which  may  be 
added  his  claim  as  a  teacher  having  authority  to 
reform  the  world,  can  not  fail  to  suggest  the 
parallel  passages  in  the  Gospel  histoiy,  [fruu 
irtiich  tb^  have  evidently  been  borrowed] 
We  know,  toc^  that  Apollomns  was  one  among 
maoy  rivals  set  op  by  the  Eclectics  to  our  Sa- 
viour, an  attempt  roiewed  by  the  English  free- 
thinkers Blount  and  Lord  Herbert  Sail  it  most 
be  allowed  that  the  resiimblancea  are  very  gen- 
■ml,  and,  on  the  vhol^  it  aeona  probaUe  tiiat 
7B 


{'PufialK&  or  Pu/Kaidf  lon^ita)  in  twenty-ibur 
books,  arranged,  not  tnichraiisdeally,  but  etb- 
nograjdiically,  that  is,  be  did  not  rdate  die  hift- 
tory  at  the  Roman  empire  as  a  whole  in  chro- 
nological order,  but  he  gave  a  separate  account 
of  the  affiiirs  of  each  countxy,  till  it  was  finally 
incorporated  in  the  Roman  empire.  The  sub- 
jects of  the  differeot  books  were :  1.  Hhe  iwg- 
h  period  %  Italy.  8.  The  Samnitee.  4.  Tbe 
Gauls  or  Celts.  5.  Sicily  and  the  other  islaods. 
6.  Spaia  1.  IfaimifaaTs  wars.  S.  libya,  Ou<- 
thage,  and  Kmmdia.  9.  Hamdooia.  10.  Greece 
and  the  Greek  states  in  Asia  ICnor,  11.  Syria 
and  Parthia.  12.  The  war  with  Mithradates. 
lS-21.  Tbe  mil  wars,  in  nine  books,  froir. 
those  of  Marius  and  Sulla  to  the  battle  of  Ac 
tium.  22.  'Eictmn'raerfa,  comprised  the  histeoy 
aS  a  hundred  yean,  ftom  the  battle  of  Aetinm 
to  the  begiomng  of  Vespasian's  reign.  28.  Tlie 
wars  with  lUyria.  24.  Tbow  with  Arabia. 
We  poBseM  only  eleven  of  these  complete, 
namm,  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  eleventh, 
twelftn,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  filteenth,  six- 
tewtb,  saventemth,  and  twcoty-third :  there 
8r«  ftagmoda  a$  tertsnl  of  tbe  ottim  Tlu 
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APULIA. 


Putbian  history  which  has  oome  down,  to  m 
Bs  part  of  the  eleToitb  book,  is  not  a  work  of 
Appian,  but  mwdy  s  compilation  from  PIq- 
tareh'a  Livca  oi  ADttmy  and  Oraanii.  ApfMao'a 
work  ia  a  oompilatioa  His  at>7le  ia  dear  and 
aiiaple ;  but  he  pouestea  few  merita  aa  aa  hit- 
torian,  and  he  nequeaUr  makes  the  moat  ab- 
■urd  Umdenu  Thus,  for  iostaooe,  he  plaeee 
SaguDtum  OQ  the  north  of  the  Iberna,  and  atatee 
that  it  takes  only  half  a  day  to  sail  from  Spaia 
to  &staiD.  Hw  beat  «diUca  ia  that  of  Sdiwdg- 
bioMir.  lipi,  178& 

Aniia,  A  i^inph  of  the  Appian  well,  which 
WM  aitoated  near  (be  ten^e  ta  Venus  Qenetrix 
in  tbe  Ibmm  of  Julias  GsBsar,  It  was  suironnded 
by  statues  of  njm^ia,  called  Appiadet, 

Anil  FoBDiL    Vid.  FoKOM  Atm. 

[AznoLA^  an  old  city  of  X*tiuni,  aaid  to  have 
been  taken  and  burned  by  Tarquiniiis  I^naeoi, 
and  to  hare  Andsbed  firoia  its  apnli  the  anma 
necessary  for  the  eooatroetioa  of  the  Circus 
MajimuB.j 

[Apfito  Cunsnn.    Vid  OLAcniua] 

ArpOLtiDB  or  ApttLfinn^  of  Uedaiira  in  Africa, 
waa  bom  about  AJX  lS(^orrei9eetabl«parflDta. 
He  reoeived  the  first  mdmentB  of  edncation  at 
Carthage  and  afterward  studied  the  PUtooic 
philosophy  at  Athens.  He  next  travelled  ex- 
tensiTely,  risitiog  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia,  and 
beooming  idliated  in  most  mysteries.  At  length 
he  retuned  home,  but  soon  afterward  undertook 
B  new  journey  to  Alexaodrea.  ,0n  bis  way 
thither  be  was  taken  ill  at  tbe  town  of  (Ea,  and 
-  was  hospitably  reoeived  into  the  house  of  a 
/onog  man,  Sicimos  Fontianns,  whose  mother, 
a  very  rich  widow  of  the  name  of  Pudentilla, 
be  married.  Ha-  retires,  being  indignant  that 
so  much  wealth  should  pass  out  of  the  &mily, 
impeached  Appnleiua  of  guning  the  affectione 
of  Pudentilla  by  eharms  ud  magic  spells.  The 
oanse  waa  beard  at  Sabrata  befim  Olaudiw 
Maximua,  proocwsnl  of  Aftiea.  AJX  178,  and 
the:  defence  BpcAeo  hy  Ajqiuldus  is  still  extant 
Of  his  snbseqneot  career  we  know  little :  he 
ooffiasionallr  declaimed  in  public  with  great  ap- 
plause. Ine  most  imporUnt  of  the  extant  works 
of  Appolota  are,  1.  jMtanoraAoseoH  aeude  Adno 
Amto  Hbri  XL  This  edwrntfld  romanee,  to- 
getber  wiOi  tbe  ^aiiiiu  of  Lnciai^  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  upon  a  work  bearing  the  same 
title  br  a  certain  Lucius  ol  PatrtK  It  seems  to 
have  been  intended  simply  as  a  satire  upon  the 
hypocriCT'  and  debauchery  of  certon  onlers  of 
pneets,  we  frauds  of  juggling  pr^eDders  to  su- 
pernatural powers,  and  tbe  gCDinl  pn^igacy 
of  public  morak.  There  are  swte,  however, 
who  discover  a  more  recondite  meanii^.  and 
especially  Bishop  Warburbxi,  in  lus  Divme  I<e- 
gation  of  Moses,  who  baa  at  great  length  en- 
deavored to  prove  that  the  Golden  Ass  was 
written  with  the  view  of  reoonunending  the  Pa- 
gan religion  in  oppoeiticn  to  Christianity,  aad 
especially  of  inculcating  the  importaooe  of  initia- 
tion into  the  purer  mysteries.  TTie  well-knowa 
and  beautiful  episode  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  is  io- 
trodnoed  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  books, 
^us,  whatever  o{»Dioo  we  may  form  of  the  prin- 
<upal  narrative,  is  evidently  an  allegory,  and  is 
generally  understood  to  shadow  forth  the  pro- 
mos of  the  soul  to  perfection.  XL  Floridorum 
iMii  IV.  An  Antbology  ecntaraifc  select  es- 


tracts  fnnn  various  oratitHis  and  disecrtatioa^ 
flollected,  jmbabtv,  by  some  admirer.  IIL  Jtt 
Dfo  Socrati*  Liber.  IV.  I>«  Df^maU  PlvtonU 
Libri  trea.  Tbe  first  book  contains  some  a*> 
oount  of  the  apeeviaiive  doetrintg  of  Plato^  tha 
second  of  his  moraU,  the  third  of  hia  logic  V 
De  Mtmdo  liber.  A  translation  of  the  work 
■tttpit  Koaum,  at  one  time  ascribed  to  Aristotle. 
VL  Apcicffia  sive  De  Maaia  LU>«r.  The  orati«tti 
described  above,  delivereu  befcffe  Claudius  Max 
imns.  Tbe  beat  editioa  of  tbe  wh^  works  of 
Appuleins  U  by  Hildehrand,  lipa,  1842. 

AppCLtiDs  SATtmilNua.    Via,  Satokmimds. 

Apalia  {'Airpi^,  'Airpiacj,  a  king  of  Ernit, 
the  Fharaoh-Hophra  of  Scripture,  succeedea  a$ 
&ther  Psanunis,  and  reigned  EC  696-670.  Af- 
ter an  unsuoceasM  attack  upon  Cyroie  be  was 
detloonMl  and  pnt  to  dealb  Inr  Aiuiia. 

ApBOnhra.  L  Q,  one  ot  tbe  w«st  inBtro< 
meote  of  Verrea  in  oppvsaii^  the  Siciliana^ 
%  IL,  served  under  Drusus  (AJ).  14)  and  Q«f> 
manicus  (16)  in  Germany.  In  20  he  waa  pro- 
consul of  Africa,  and  pnetor  of  Lower  Germany, 
where  be  kat  his  life  u  a  war  against  tbe  FrisiL 
Apronius  had  two  daosfaten,  one  of  whom  was 
nuuried  to  PlantinB  Si&amiB,  the  other  to  Len- 
tulus  Gietulious,  ooosul  in  26. 

[AraOsA  (now  Auea),  a  river  of  Umfarin  ni 
Italy,  flowing  near  Ariminum.] 

[ApsiODBs  ('AVfn^f),  a  Xardd,  mentUHied  in 
tbe  liiad  of  Homer.] 

Apsila  ('AlbOMi),  a  Scythian  people  ia  Cot 
efaie,  north  of  tne  River  Flusis. 

AfsInes  ('A^/vTf),  of  Gadara  in  Fhooiioiis  m 
Gredc  Sof^t  and  rhetorician,  taught  rhetorit 
at  Athtfu  about  AJ).  236.  Two  of  bis  works 
are  extant :  Uepl  ruv  uepwv  rov  no^ucoO  Xoyov 
Tix^t  which  is  mucn  uterpolated ;  and  Iltpt 
Tuv  ktrxtlnaTUffUvuv  irpotf^ij/iuruv,  botb  of  which 
are  pr^ited  in  Walz.,  Jthetor.  Qraei,  vol  ix,  p^ 
466,  s}f,  and  p.  634,  »qq. 

[AraMTmi  Vk^h>9iot),  a  people  of  TbrMc, 
said  by  Herodotus  to  border  on  tbe  Thraeian 
Chers(Hiesns.] 

Afsus  (now  CrerHuta),  a  river  in  Ulyria  (ITova 
Epirus)^  which  flows  into  tbe  I<»uan  SeiL 

ApsvaTus,    Vid.  Amtbtdo. 

Afta  JoxIa  (now  .^(),*!biidta^^  the  Vd- 
gientes  in  QaUia  Narbnienris,  and  a  Roman 
colony. 

AFrioA  ('Ajrrfpo ;  'AirrfpoJof :  now  Palao- 
kcutron  on  ttic  Oulf  of  Suda),  a  town  <»  the  weet 
coast  of  Crete,  eighty  stadia  from  Oydouio. 

ApuAni,  a  Ugorian  people  on  the  Macra,  were 
subdued  1^  flie  Runana  i^ter  a  1«^  resistanait 
and  troDspUoted  to  Samninm,  B.C  ISO. 

Apdi.eil'b.    Vid.  Appulkius. 

ApdiIa  (Apulus),  included,  in  its  widest  tag 
nification,  ihe  whole  of  the  southooet  of  ItalJ 
from  the  River  Frento  to  the  promontory  lapy 
ginm,  and  was  bounded  on  uie  north  by  the 
Frcntani,  on  the  east  by  the  Adriatic,  on  tbe 
south  by  the  Taroitiae  Gulf,  and  on  the  west 
by  Samninm  and  Lucania,  thus  including  the 
Tooden  provinces  of  Sari,  Otranto,  and  Oaj>i- 
Umata,  in  the  kii^dom  of  Naples.  Apulia,  in  its 
narrower  sense,  was  the  country  east  of  Sam- 
ninm on  both  sides  of  the  Aundus,  the  Daunta 
and  Peucetia  of  the  Greeks :  the  whole  of  the 
southeastpart  was  colled  Calabria  by  the  Ro 
mana.  Ibe  Greeks  gave  tbe  name  of  Dauda 
79  • 
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k)  the  Durtfa  part  of  the  conntry  from  the  Frento 
to  the  Aufidns,  of  Feuectia  to  the  ooontr;'  fnm 
the  Anfidus  to  Tarentum  and  Brnndicinm,  and 
of  lapygia  or  HessajHa  to  the  whole  of  the  re- 
mainiag  south  part,  thoi^  thej  eometimes  in- 
cluded under  lapygia  all  Apuua  id  its  widest 
meaoing.  Hie  sorUnreat  oS  Apolia  is  a  plani, 
bnt  the  south  part  it  traversed  the  east  branch 
•f  the  Apeamnee,  and  has  orHj  a  small  tract  of 
hnd  on  the  coast  ob  each  side  of  the  mountains. 
The  oountrj  was  very  fertile,  eepedallj  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Tareotmn,  and  the  mooutaina 
afforded  exoelleot  pasturage.  The  poiMiUtioo 
was  of  a  mixed  nature :  tbej  -wtn,  fin*  tne  most 
part,  of  Blyrian  origin,  and  an  taid  to  hare  set- 
tled it)  the  oouutry  under  the  guidance  of  lapyz, 
Daunos,  and  PeucetiuB,  three  sons  of  an  IU;r- 
ian  king,  Lycaoo.  Subsequently  mtmv  towns 
were  founded  hy  Greek  colonists.  The  Apu- 
liaos  j(HDed  the  Sammtee  agaiost  the  Rcmana, 
and  became  subject  to  the  latter  on  the  oonqoest 
of  tiM  Samnitee. 

Aqd^  the  name  given  hr  the  Romans  to 
many  medical  springs  and  batlmig-places.  I. 
AtrtBLLs  or  CoLomA  Ausxlu  Aqavms  (now 
Baden-Baden).  2.  Cauda  or  SoLia  (now  Bath) 
in  Britain.  8.  Cdtillx,  mineral  springs  ia  Sam- 
mam  near  the  anaent  town  of  Cutilia,  which 
perished  io  eariy  times,  and  east  of  Bcftte. 
lliera  was  a  oelebrated  hike  io  its  ndg^borhood 
witli  a  floatiDg  island,  wbidi  was  rttamled  as 
the  umbiUcm  or  centre  of  Italy.  Vespasian 
died  at  this  place.  4.  Maitiaoa  or  roNTEs 
IfATmci  (now  Wierimden),  in  the  land  of  the 
Uattiad  in  Germany.  6.  Patatina  {vid.  Aponi 
Pom).  6.  SszTLB  (dow  Aix),  a  Roman  colomr 
Id  Gallia  NaTboiiensis,  fonndM  hr  Seztiaa  Cal- 
rinus,  RO.  122 ;  its  mineral  waters  were  long 
eelebreted,  but  were  thought  to  have  lost  much 
of  th^  efficacy  in  the  time  of  Aimiifltna  Near 
this  place  Manns  defeated  the  TeutMU,  B.C. 
102.  1.  SrATiKLLa  (now  Aeqw\  a  town  of  the 
Statielli  in  Ligoria,  eelebratea  for  Its  warm 
baths. 

Aqn^  in  Africa.  1.  (Now  Meriga,  ruins),  in 
the  intorior  of  Hanretania  Cesariensis. — 2.  Ca- 
UDM  (now  Ourbo*  or  Hammam  P  Bnf),  on  the 
Oulf  of  Oarthaga — S.  Reols  (dow 
TVuxta),  in  the  north  part  of  Byaacena. — i. 
TAOAPrTANi  (now  Satrmat-el-Kfuun),  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  Byzacena,  cloee  to  the 
large  aty  of  Tacape  (now  Khabt). 

AQuiLA.  1.  W  Fontos,  translated  the  Old 
Testameot  into  Greek  in  tiie  rdgn  ct  Hadrian, 
probably  about  A.l>.  180.  Only  a  few  fracmente 
remain,  which  have  been  published  in  the  edi- 
tions of  the  Hezapla  of  Orieen. — 2.  JitLius 
AomLA,  a  Roman  jurist  quoted  in  the  Dkest, 
(KobablT  lived  under  or  before  the  rdgn  of  Bep- 
timiuB  Sererus,  AJ).  198-19&— 8.  L.  Poimus 
Aquila,  a  frieod  of  CScero,  and  one  of  Cssar'ft 
murderers,  was  killed  at  tiie  battle  of  Hntina, 
B.0. 48.-4.  AQtriLA  Rouaitcs,  a  rfaetoridan  who 
probably  lived  in  the  third  century  after  Chriati 
wrote  a  small  work  entitled  J)e  Affvrit  Senten- 
tiartmi  et  ]£ioeuti<mi»,  which  is  DsnaUr  winted 
with  Rutihus  hapoisj—JS£tiMiM:  Ruhnken, 
Ltigd.  Bat,  I7«B,  reprinted  with  adrntiooal  notM 
by  JFVotscher,  Lips,  18S1. 

AqufLlalA  ^now  A'howareak),  a  town  on  the 
Mast  of  Zcugitana  in  Africa,  on  the  west  side 
•  fUl 


of  Henuaiim  Promoptorium  (now  Oaoe  B<m} 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  uuthage 
It  itas  a  good  landing-place  in  summer. 

AQciiiiA  (Aijuileiensis :  ouw  AgidUia  ot 
Aglar),  a  town  m  Oallia  Tranapndana,  at  tlie 
very  top  of  the  Adriatic^  becween  the  river* 
SoDtius  add  yatiso,  about  uxty  stadia  from  ^ 
■ea.  It  was  founded  by  the  Romans  in  B.a 
182  as  a  btdwaifc  against  the  oorthern  barbari- 
ans, and  is  said  to  tuve  derived  its  name  from 
tiie  &vorable  omen  of  an  eagle  {aquila)  appeal^ 
ing  to  the  col(»usts.  As  it  was  the  key  of  Italy 
on  the  northeast,  it  was  made  one  of  the  strong* 
eat  fortrcica  of  the  Romans.  From  its  posi- 
tion it  became  also  a  most  flomishing  place  of 
commerce:  the  Via  .Emilia  was  coatmued  to 
this  town,  and'  from  it  all  the  roads  to  'Rib- 
tia,  Noricum,  Paononia,  Istria,  and  Dahnatia 
branched  oft  It  was  taken  and  completely  de- 
stroyed by  Attila  in  AD,  462 :  its  mhabitants 
escaped  to  the  Ligwaa,  where  Vance  v»  alter' 
ward  built 

AqdillIa  Via,  b^n  at  Cbpuo,  and  rao  south 

through  Ntila  utd  ifueeria  to  BaUrtiMm;  from 
thence  it  ran  through  the  very  heart  of  Luca- 
nia  and  the  country  of  ttie  Bruttii,  pasui^  Nertt- 
lum,  Interamnia,  CotenHa,  Vibo,  and  J/ix&aa,  and 
terminated  at  Jtheoivm, 

AQumJuB  or  Aqoiiins.  I.  M*.,  ocxisiil  B.C. 
129,  finished  the  war  a^Inst  AristocucDa,  sod 
of  EnmoHB  of  Pergamus.  On  his  return  to 
Rome  he  was  accused  of  maladmimefaiitioD  in 
his  province,  but  was  acquitted  by  brit»i^  the 
judges. — 2.  M'.,  consul  in  B.C.  101,  conquered 
Uie  slaves  in  Sicily,  who  had  revolted  under 
Athenion.  In  98  he  was  accused  of  maladmin- 
istratioi  m  Sidly,  but  was  acquitted.  In  88  he 
went  into  Aua  as  one  of  the  ocNOSular  legates 
in  the  Hithradatic  war:  he  was  defeatetC luid 
banded  over  bv  the  inhabitants  of  Mytilene  to 
Mitbradates,  wno  put  him  to  death  by  pouring 
molten  gold  down  his  throat 
.  AquiLiics  Gallus.    Vid.  Oallus. 

AQDiLOidA  (AqnilOnus),  a  town  of  Samniuni, 
east  <^  Bovianum,  destroyed  hy  the  Ronmne  in 
the  Samnite  wars. 

AqDlmnf  (Aqninas :  now  A^iiuA  a  tovn  of 
the  Volscians,  east  of  the  River  Melpis,  in  a  fer- 
tQe  country;  a  Roman  municijuum,  and  after- 
ward a  ooumj ;  the  birth-plaeo  of  Juvenal ;  cel- 
ebrated for  its  pnn^  dye.  (Hor.,  10, 
27.) 

AqditIiiIa.  1.  ooontnr  of  ttie  Aquitani, 
extended  from  the  Gammna  (now  Garonne)  tc 
the  Pyrenees,  and  from  the  ocean  to  Oallia  Kar- 
bonensia;  it  was  first  conquered  by  Cffisar's  te- 
stes, and  agwn  uptm  a  revolt  of  the  inhabitanta 
ID  the  time  of  Augustus. — 2.  The  Roman  prov- 
ince of  Aquitania,  formed  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
gnstoa,  was  of  much  wider  extent,  and  "was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Ligeris  (now  Zaire), 
00  the  west  by  the  ocean,  on  the  south  by  tlic 
j^rrenees,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Moos  Cuven- 
na,  which  separated  it  from  Gallia  Karbonenfiis. 
Hie  Agmtani  were  one  of  tJie  three  races  wliioh 
inhaluted  Gaul ;  they  were  of  Iberian  or  Sjum- 
ish  ori^,  and  differed  from  the  Oauls  and  jBel* 
gians  m  language,  customs,  and  physical  pecu- 
liarity. 

Ara  UaioatJU,  a  place  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Bonn  in  Gmnai^,  poWpe  OikUibfrg:  otben 
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uif^MMe  it  to  be  mother  ume  of  C<djiua  Agrip- 
pioa  (aov  Coloffne\ 

A^jdxfJi'A^iOOta:  'ApmpipL'kpaiet/AfiaSoi, 
Arabs,  Ar&biis,  pL  AribSs,  Aiibl :  now  Arabia), 
a  eouDtry  at  the  nuthw«Bt  extremity  of  Asia, 
forming  a  larg«  peniDsuk,  of  a  sort  of  faatelut- 
ahape,  Doimded  od  the  Test  bf  the  ABiBicin 
Sams  (qov  Jied  Sea),  oa  Uid  touUi  and  ■oqUi- 
eael  by  tbe  EavTBu^iiM  Harx  (oow  Out/  of 
Sathtl-Matideb  and  Indian  OeeoM),  and  oo  tbe 
Dortbeast  by  tbe  Ferucua  SiDua  (dow  Peraim 
Out/).  Oa  tbe  north  or  bmd  ude  its  bouada- 
ries  irere  somewhat  indefinite^  but  it  seema  to 
bare  included  tbe  vbole  of  tbe  desert  countiy 
between  Eeypt  uid  Syria  oo  tbe  one  side,  and 
jthe  banks  of  Uie  Euphrates  oa  the  other ;  uul  it 
iraa  o^xa  ooouderea  to  extend  eren  further  oa 
Bbtb  Bides,  so  08  to  ioolud^  oq  the  east,  tbe 
eoutbeni  part  of  MeBopotamia  along  tbe  left 
bank  of  ue  Euphrates,  and  on  tbe  wes^  tbe 
part  of  Palestine  east  of  the  Jordaiv  and  tbe 
part  of  Egypt  between  tbe  Bad  Sea  and  the 
caatcm  margin  of  the  IVile  toUot,  which,  eren 
as  a  part  of  I^pt,  was  called  Anbis  Komos. 
lo  the  stricter  sense  of  the  name,  which  oonfioes 
it  to  tbe  peninsula  itaeli^  Arabia  may  bo  oooaid- 
ered  as  bounded  on  tbe  north  by  a  line  firom  the 
head  of  the  Red  Sea  (at  Suez)  to  tbe  mouth  of 
the  Tigris  ^now  Skat-et-Arai),  which  just  about 
coineidea  with  tbe  parallel  of  thirty  degrees  north 
latituda  It  waa  divided  into  tueo  parts:  (1.) 
Akabu  PEnLU  werpaia  'ApaSia:  northwest 
port  of  El-M^az),  including  the  triangular  piece 
of  land  between  the  two  heads  of  tbe  Red  Sea 
^tbe  pfiiiusula  of  Mount  Sinai)  and  the  country 
immediately  to  tbe  north  and  oortheaet,  and 
called,  from  its  capital,  Fatra,  while  the  literal 
sigQifioatitx)  of  tbe  name, "  Rocky  Arabia,"  agrees 
also  with  the  nature  of  the  oountry :  (2.)  Au- 
BiA  Debxkta  (dow  El-Jeiei),  iocludiug  tbe  great 
Syrian  Desert,  and  a  portion  of  the  interior  of 
the  Arabian  pcoinaula ;  (3.)  Abasia  Fklix  (now 
YemeTi,  Ei-Badramaut, 
Oman,  and  El-IIrjer)  consisted  of  the  whole 
eouutry  not  included  in  the  other  two  divisions ; 
tbe  ignorance  of  tbe  ancients  rejecting  the 
iuterior  of  the  peninsula  leading  them  to  class 
it  with  Arabia  Felix,  although  it  properly  be- 
longs to  Arabia  Deserto,  for  it  coDsists,  so  £ur  as 
It  la  known,  of  a  sandy  desert  of  steppes  and 
table  land,  interspersed  with  Oases  (  WmU),  and 
fringed  with  mouotains,  between  whieh  aod  the 
sea,  especially  oa  the  westera  coas^  lica  s  belt 
of  low  land  (colled  TsH^mIi),  intersected  by 
Dumerous  mountain  torrents,  which  irrigate  the 
strips  of  land  oo  their  banks,  and  prodooe  that 
fertility  which  caused  the  ancients  to  apply 
the  epithet  of  Felix  to  the  whole  peninsula. 
The  width  of  the  Tehamak  is,  in  some  places 
on  the  western  coast,  as  mo^  as  fiom  one  to 
two  days'  journey,  but  oa  tbe  otb«r  ndes  it 
is  very  narrow,  except  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  peninsula  (about  Jftukat  in  Omao),  where 
for  a  small  space  its  width  is  again  a  day's 
jouiney.  The  inhabitants  of  Arabia  were  of 
uie  race  called  Semitic  or  Araauaan,  and  closely 
related  to  the  IsrKlitea  lite  northwestern  dis- 
trict (Aralw  Petnea)  was  inhalnted  by  'the 
various  tribes  whida  constantly  appear  in  Jew- 
ish liistorr :  the  Amalekit«8,  Midiauites,  Edom- 
ttea,  Hoabites,  Ammonites,  <fco.  The  Oreeks 
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and  Romans  called  the  inhabhaots  hi  the  name 

of  Nabatosi,  whose  capital  was  Fetra.  The 
people  of  Aratua  Deserta  were  called  Arabea 
SceoItA  {^KtiviToi),  from  their  dweliiog  in  t^ts, 
and  Arabes  Ifomades  {Sofiuies),  f^un  Uieir 
mode  of  life,  which  waa  that  of  waiKiering 
herdemen,  vfao  auf^orted  themselvea  partly  by 
Otoi  cattle,  and  to  a  great  extentt  also,  br  the 
plunler  of  caraTans,  aa  their  unichaogea  de 
sceodaots,  the  Bedouina  or  JBtdawft,  stiU  da 
The  people  of  the  TehatRoh  were  (aod  are)  of 
the  same  race ;  but  their  positicm  led  them  at 
an  early  period  to  CQltivate  both  agriculture 
and  oommeroe,  and  to  build  ocHiB)denu>le  citiea 
Tbiir  chief  tribes  vere  koown  by  the  follow- 
ing names,  b^piming  south  of  the  NabatluBi 
OD  tbe  western  coast :  the  Thamydfini  and  Miiun 
(in  tbe  southern  part  Sejax),  in  the  neigh- 
boihood  of  Maooraba  (oow  Mteea) ;  the  Sabni 
aod  Homerltn,  in  the  southwesteni  part  of  the 
peninsula  (now  Ytmen);  on  the  southeastern 
coast,  tbe  Gbatromtdltn  and  Adiaatitis  (in  M- 
HadrammU,  a  country  very  little  latWD,  even 
to  the  present  day);  on  the  eastern  aod  north- 
eastern ooaat,  the  OmanIt«s  and  Saradieni  (in 
OmoM,  and  El-AIua  or  £l-ff^tr).  From  the 
earliest  known  period  a  ooosideraUe  b-affic 
was  carried  oo  by  the  people  in  the  north  (espe 
cially  the  Nabathiei)  by  means  of  caravans, 
and  by  those  oo  the  MOUHrn  and  eaatecn  ooast 
by  sea,  in  the  prodoctiao*  of  their  own  oountry 
(chiefly  gums,  spioe^  aod  prectoos  stooes),  and 
m  those  of  Inaia  aod  Arabia.  Besides  thie 
peaceful  intercourse  with  the  neighboring  couu 
tries,  they  seem  to  made  military  expe 
ditioDB  at  an  early  period,  for  Uiere  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Hykaoe  or  "Sh^pberd-binga,' 
who  for  some  time  ruled  over  Lower  Egyfrft 
were  Arabians.  On  the  other  haod,  they  baT* 
suociissfiUly  resisted  all  attempts  to  subjugate 
tbem.  Tid  allied  ooDqaesta  of  some  of  the 
Assyrian  kings  could  otdy  have  affected  small 
portions  of  the  counby  on  tbe  north.  Of  the 
Persian  empire  we  are  expressly  told  that  they 
were  independent,  Alexander  the  Qreat  died 
too  soon  even  to  attonpt  his  contemidi^ 
scbome  of  cirounuiavigatii^  the  peninsnu  and 
subduing  the  inhabitants.  The  Greek  kings  of 
Syria  made  unsuccessful  attacks  upon  tbe  Kaba- 
thffii.  Under  Augustus,  .£Uas  OaUos,  oaststed 
by  the  M'abathsei.  made  an  expediti<»i  into  Ara- 
bia Felii^  but  waa  compelled  to  retreat  inte 
E^ypt  to  ure  his  umy  Hnxn  famine  and  the 
olmtat%  Under  IVajan,  Arabia  Petnea  vat 
conquered  by  A.  Cornelius  Pafana  (AJ).  107^ 
and  the  oountry  of  the  Nabathsei  became  a  Bo- 
man  province.  Some  partial  and  temporary 
footing  was  gained  at  a  much  later  period,  on  tlie 
southwestern  ooast,  by  the  .Ethiopians;  and 
both  in  this  direotion  and  from  the  north  Obria 
tiaoity  was  early  introdoeed  into  the  country, 
where  it  spread  to  a  great  extend  and  cMitinQed 
to  exist  side  by  side  with  the  old  religi<Ht  (whieh 
was  Sabaiam,  or  the  worship  of  heavenly  bo- 
diesl  and  with  sosie  admixture  of  Judaism, 
until  tbe  total  revolution  produced  by  tbe  rite 
of  Mohammedanism  is  dSS*  While  '"ty'" 
ing  their  independence,  the  Arabs  oi  the  Deeert 
have  also  preserved  to  this  day  their  ancient 
form  of  government,  which  is  strictly  patri- 
archal, under  the  heads  of  trUwa  and  fiumiliM 
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(JSWiin  aui  8haka).  In  the  more  settled  dis- 
trietA,  tfae  pafarurdul  authority  paued  into  the 
hands  of  Kitigi,  and  the  people  were  dilided 
bto  lh«  HTersl  cutee  m  echolarfl,  varriore, 
agrieuIturUtB,  merchaDts,  and  mechanics.  The 
Hohommedan  rerolotion  lies  beyond  our  limits. 

A&XnlGim  Sums  {&  'Apa6tKdc  xdXirof :  nov 
Sed  Sea),  a  long  narrow  gulf  between  Airica 
and  Aimna,  eonneoted  on  the  south  with  the 
/nt&m  Ocean  bv  tbe  Angustin  DiT«  (now  Straite 
of  S<^l-Jianaeb),  and  on  the  north  divided  into 
tvo  heads  by  the  peoineula  of  AratHa  Petnea 
(now  Petuntula  of  Sinai),  the  east  of  whieh  was 
called  Sinus  ^laoitee  or  ^lanitieua  (now  OuJf 
o/"  Akaba),  and  the  west  Sinus  Heroopdites  or 
Heroopoliticus  (dow  Gidf  of  Suet).  The  upper 
part  o?  the  sea  was  known  at  a  Teiy  early  pe- 
riod, but  it  was  not  explored  in  its  whole  ex- 
tent tin  the  maritime  ezpeditiaaB  of  the  Ptole- 
mies. ReepecUng  its  other  name,  see  EairTH- 
B.BU1C  Make. 

AbJlbIs  {'ApaSif,  also  'Apuitoc,  'Aptftf,  'Apra- 
U^,  and  'Apra^fOf:  now  Poorally  or  Affbor),  a 
river  of  Oedrosia,  falling  into  the  Indian  Ocean 
1000  stadia  (100  seograpfaioal  miles)  vest  of  the 
moMfa  of  the  Indus,  and  dividing  ttie  Oitt»  on 
its  west  from  tlie  Aiabitw  or  ArUes  <»  its 
cast,  who  had  a  eit^  mmed  ArUs  on  its  eastern 
bank. 

AaA^A    Vtd.  AB.ABI8. 

{'ARuinn  ^Scbolasticus),  a  Greeian  poet,  prob- 
y  in  the  fame  of  Justini■I^  who  has  left  seven 
epignuno,  wbioh  are  ibond  in  the  Anthologia 
Giwca.] 

Abaohnah  i'AiMXP\j^),  a  mountain  form- 
ing the  boundary  between  Argolis  and  Corin- 

AiuoHiTB,  a  Lydian  maidoi,  daughter  of  Id- 
moo  of  Ookpboi^  a  bmous  dyer  in  purple. 
Aradme  excelled  in  the  art  of  weaving,  and, 
proud  of  her  talent,  ventured  to  challenge  Mi- 
nerva (Athena)  to  oompete  with  her.  Arachne 
produced  a  piece  of  cloth  in  which  the  amours  of 
the  gode  were  woven,  and  ab  Minerva  (Athena) 
could  fiod  no  fault  wiUi  it,  she  tore  the  work  to 
pieoee.  Arachne,  in  despair,  hung  herself:  the 
goddess  loosened  the  rope  ind  saved  her  life,  but 
the  lopc  was  changed  into  a  cobweb  and  Arachne 
berstilf  into  a  e|»der  (dptixvn),  the  animal  most 
odious  to  Minerva  (Atbeua).  (Ov.,  Met.  vi.,  1, 
leq.)  This  EaUe  seons  to  suggest  the  idea  that 
jian  learned  the  art  of  weaving  from  the  spider, 
and  that  it  was  invmted  in  Lydia. 

AalcBOdl  {'ApaxiMtiai  'Apaxurol  or  -Urat: 
touthetuternpart  of  Afyhamibm  and  northeatt- 
«m  part  of  Bdoo(AiataH\  ene  of  tbe  extrema  east- 
em  provinces  of  the  Persian  (and  afterward  of  tike 
Parthian)  empire,  bounded  on  tbe  east  by  tbe 
Indus,  on  the  north  by  the  FaroparaisadiB,  on  the 
west  Drongiano,  and  on  tbe  south  by  Gedro- 
na.  It  was  a  fertile  country,  watered  by  the 
Biver  ArachotiM^  with  a  town  of  the  «mc  name, 
bnOt  Semiramis,  and  which  was  the  capital 
«f  the  ^vvinoe  until  the  fiiandatioa  of  AxnuN- 
nuu.  The  shortest  road  Iran  Persia  to  Aidia 
ftaased  through  Arachosia. 

AjlXoh&tcs.    FtdL  Aracbosu. 

AaAcaxBDi  or  Aatiao  {'Apa-fdot  or  'Ap{0uv : 
now  Arta),  a  river  of  Epims,  rises  in  Mount 
iMDon  w  the  Tym]dtean  MonotauM,  and  flows 
ioto  the  Amtaneiaa  Gul^  south  of  Ambraeia: 


it  is  deep  and  difl.t-ult  to  cross,  and  navigable  up 
to  AmbPado. 

[AaAOU  {'ApaKla\  or  Alexondri  Insula  (paxt 
Cnaredach  or  Karac).  an  island  in  the  Persian 
Gul^  opposite  the  coast  of  Perais,  containing  a 
mountain  sacred  to  Neptune.] 

ABACYiTTHua  {'ApoKwdo^ :  now  Zi^os),  a  mount- 
ain CD  (he  southwest  coast  <^  ^tolia,  near  Pleu* 
ion,  sometimes  pbteed-  in  AeonianiA.  lAtcti 
writOTS  erroneously  moke  it  a  mountain  betweec 
Bceotia  and  Attica,  and  hence  mention  it  in  con- 
necUon  with  Amphiou,  the  Boiotian  hero.  (Pnr- 
pert.,  iii^  IS,  il ;  Aetao  (t.  e.  Attico)  Aracyntko, 
Vii^.,  Bd^  il,  24.) 

AkIdcs  ( 'Aptwof :  'A/xtdiof,  Arjidfus :  in  Old 
Testament,  Arvad:  now  Ruad),  on  island  off 
the  coast  of  Pboenicia,  at  the  distance  of»twoiy.y 
stadia  (two  geographical  mites),  with  a  city  wbicb 
occupied  the  whole  aur&oe  of  the  island,  bcvcu 
stadia  in  circumfereoce,  which  was  said  to  hare 
been  founded  by  exiles  from  Sidon,  and  which 
was  a  very  flourishing  place  under  its  own  kitige, 
under  the  Scleucidte,  imd  under  the  Komnas 
It  possessed  a  barbw  on  the  main  land,  called 
AmAKAnoB. 

AU  PmLAWOBClL     Vld.  PHIL.EK0B1IM  ABjE. 

AsimrrBiA  {'Apatdvpea),  daughter  of  Ams, 
on  autochthon  who  was  believed  to  have  built 
Arontea,  the  most  ancient  town  in  Phliosia 
After  her  deatb,  her  brother  Adris  called  tht 
counti7  of  Phliasia  AriEthyrea,  in  honor  of  hii 
sister. 

ABXraiw  {'Apafijv:  'Apa^io^,  'Apa^odev: 
DOW  Jtafine),  an  Attic  demus  belonging  to  the 
tribe  ji^eis,  on  the  east  of  Attica,  norui  of  the 
River  Erasinua,  not  tat  from  its  mouth. 

Arab  or  AbAbis  (now  Ba6tie),  a  river  of  Onul, 
rises  in  the  Voqges^  receives  the  Dubis  (now 
J)oiib»)  from  the  eastt  after  which  it  beoomea 
navigable,  and  flows  with  a  qiuet  stream  into  tbe 
Rhone  at  Lugdunum  (now  L^m).  In  the  time 
of  Ammianus  (A.D.  3lO)  it  was  uso  called  8au 
conna,  nod  in  tlie  Middle  Ages  Sangonct,  whence 
its  modem  unme  8a&tu. 

[AbarEnb  ApapijvTi),  a  barren  district  of 
Arabia  Felix,  inhabited  by  nomad  tribes,  through 
which  jGlius  Qallus  had  to  moke  his  way  in  his 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  sulgngote  Anbia.] 

Arabos  ('Apapuc),  RD  Athenian  poet  <tf  the 
Middle  Comedy,  son  of  Aristophanes,  flourished 
B.C.  316.  [The  fragments  of  his  comedies  are 
collected  in  Meineke's  jFVagm,  Comic.  Onee.,  vol. 
i,  p.  080-682,  edit  minor.] 

Abas.    Fid  ABcraTBBA. 

Axasfbs  i'Apdofnit),  a  Mede,  and  a  friend  ol 
the  elder  Cynn,  is  one  of  the  characters  in  Xen 
ophon's  Cyropiedia.  He  contends  ^itl)  Cyrus 
^at  lore  has  no  power  over  him,  but  shortly  of 
terword  refutes  bimself  by  falling  in  love  with 
Pontbea,  whom  Cyrus  liad  oonmitted  to  his 
charge.    Vid.  AaBAnATAs. 

AaiLTro  CApaToc).  1.  Tlie  oalebnted  gsooral 
of  the  Amnans,  eon  of  OUnias,  was  bom  at 
Sicyon,  B.O.  ill.  On  the  murder  of  bis  fiitber 
by  Abantidas,  AratUB,who  was  then  a  child,  was 
conveyed  to  Argos,  where  he  was  brought  up 
When  he  hod  reached  the  age  of  twenty,  he 
gained  possession  of  his  native  city,  B.C.  261, 
deprived  the  usurj)er  Nieocles  of  fais  power,  and 
united  Sicyoo  to  Uie  Acheon  league,  whicb 
gained,  m  cooscquonoe,  a  grent  ooocasioa  o( 
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naww  Vid.  Aeon  In  246  be  was  elwted 
Muenil  of  the  league,  which  offioe  he  freguentlj 
beld  in  tabeequent  yean.  Throagb  bit  infla- 
etwe  a  gnat  number  of  the  Greek  cities  jmaed 
Um  kagpie ;  bat  be  excelled  mor«  io  negotiation 
than  in  war.  and  in  bb  war  with  the  .^toUans 
and  Spartana  be  waa  often  defeated.  In  order 
to  reaiat  tbesa  eaemiea,  be  eoltivated  the  frieud- 
■bip  ot  AntigomM  Doaon,  king  of  Macedonia, 
and  of  bia  aoeeeaaor  littlip ;  but  aa  Philip  was 
evidenUy  anxiooa  to  make  bimaetf  maater  of  all 
-  Oreeee,  diMenuone  aroee  between  him  and  Ara- 
ttis,  and  the  latter  waa  erentually  poiaoDed  in 
S18.  hj  the  kine'a  order.  Divine  honors  were 
paid  to  him  b;  bit  oountrymen,  and  an  annual 
festival  {'Apania,  md.  Diet,  of  Antiq.)  eetablieh- 
ed.  Arstot  wrote  OoaauiaarUa,  being  a  his- 
tory of  hit  own  timet  down  to  B.O.  itO,  at 
which  point  Poltbidb  eommaieed  bia  biatorj. 
— 8.  Oi  Soli,  afterwd  Pomp«opolia,  in  Cilicia, 
or  (aeeording  to  one  authoritj)  of  Tanui,  flonr- 
iflbed  B.O.  270,  and  ipent  all  the  latter  part  of 
bis  life  at  the  court  of  AnUgonns  Ghjnatas,  king 
of  Macedonia.  He  wrote  two  astraaoniical  po- 
em, entitled  PAonoawiM  {'tatv^uva),  consisting 

18S  varaet,  and  iHoumMa  (Aiomj^ieKi),  of  432. 
Hie  desigD  of  the  PkttiumMia  it  to  gire  an  in- 
trod action  to  the  knowledge  of  the  constella- 
tiona,  with  the  rules  for  t^ir  rUi^  and  set- 
tioga.  Hie  Dioiemeia  consists  of  prognostics 
of  tbe  weather  fmn  attnoomieal  ponoMncna, 
with  an  aoeomit  of  Hb  eAeeta  opoo  animalt.  It 
■ppean  to  be  an  imitattoa  <»  Henod,  and  to 
MTt  batn  imitated  bf  Virgil  in  lome  parts  of 
the  Oaoivica.  Tbe  style  of  tbete  two  poems  is 
distiogwsued  by  el^ance  and  aceuraey,  but  it 
wtmta  originalitj  and  poetie  eleration.  That 
tbiT  beeams  verr  popular  both  in  the  Oredao 
aLd  Roman  world  {nun  tola  et  luna  tmoer  Ara- 
ttumt.  Or.,  Am.,u  16,  161  is  proved  by  the 
aufflber  of  commentaries  and  Latin  translattou, 
Varts  of  three  poetical  I^tin  trantlationt  are 
prescTTcd.  One  written  by  Cieero  when  very 
yowg.  aae  by  Cesar  aermanieos,  tbe  grand- 
ton  of  Augustus,  and  me  by  Festns  Avienut. 
— EdUioiu.  [Most  eopioua  and  complete,  by 
Bnhle,  Lint,  1T0&-18O1.  S  vols. ;  later,  with  re- 
vised text),  Voaa,  Hodelb,  1884.  with  a  Ger- 
mab  poetical  Tcnioo;  by  Bnttmatm,  Berol, 
1896 ;  and  by  B^er,  BeroL,  1828. 

[AuuaA  (now  Si.  TVttrif,  earlier  CeesSro,  a 
town  of  the  Volcn  Arecomiei,  on  the  Araurit, 
in  Qallia  Narbcmensit.] 

AtAoatB  (now  Hmmlt),  erroDaonaly  Raurarie 
ia  Strabo^  a  riTsr  k  OalHa  Karboneuia,  rises 
in  Mount  Oereona,  and  flows  bto  tb«  Mediter- 
ranean. 

AkAtnfo  (now  Orange,)  a  town  of  t^ie  Cavari 
or  Cavarea,  and  a  Roman  cidony,  in  Oallia  Nar- 
bonmsts,  on  the  road  from  Arelate  to  Vienna : 
it  atiU  containt  remains  of  an  amphitheatre, 
airoot,  aeqneduet,  triumphal  arA,  Ae. 

Asm  ('Apdi^),  tbe  name  of  lereral  riven. 
—1.  In  Armenia  Major  (now  Ertukk  or  AmX 
rises  in  Mount  Aba  or  Abut  (near  Erxtroim), 
from  the  (n>potite  tide  of  wfaidi  the  Enphrates 
flows ;  an^  after  a  great  bend  sontbeast  and 
then  northeast,  joins  the  Cyrus  (now  Kovr), 
wbieh  flows  down  from  tbe  Caucasus,  and  hlls 
with  it  into  the  OatpiaD  by  two  months,  in  abo&t 
SO*  SO'nortbhtitudli  The  lower  pwrt,  prat  Ab- 


TAXATA,  flowa  tbroogb  a  plain,  wliidi  was  eatt* 
ed  rd  'hfMii^v  icettm.   The  Arazes  was  pro- 
I  verbial  for  tbe  fwae  of  ita  eorrent ;  and  henea 
I  Virgil  (-^H.,  Till,  728)  taya  pontem  indirptatM 
\  Arasut,  with  special  reference  to  the  failure  of 
<  both  Xerxes  and  Alexander  in  throwing  a  bridge 
I  over  it   It  teems  to  be  the  I^asia  of  Xeno- 
phoa. — 2.   In  Mesopotamia.     Vid.  ABoaasAa. 
'  — 8.  In  Persis  (now  Bemd-Stnir),  the  river  oo 
which  Pertepolis  ttood,  risee  in  the  mountains 
east  of  the  bead  of  the  Persian  Qulf;  and  flowa 
aoutheatt  into  a  salt  lake  (now  BakhUgan)  not 
far  below  Pertepolis. — 4.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  Araxes  of  Herodotus  it  the  same  as  the 
Oxra,  Jaxabtis,  or  Volga.— &.  The  PENZtn,  in 
Theaaaly,  was  called  Arazes  frun  the  Tiolenoa 
of  its  tcvrent  (from  &pdaiju). 

AKAxm('A/Mfor:  now  Cape  Papa),  »,  jmak' 
flotory  of  Adwia,  near  the  confines  of  EUt. 

AuAois  ('ApSuK^),  the  founder  of  the  Medi- 
an empire,  according  to  Cteeias,  it  taid  to  hare 
taken  Hineveh  in  conjunction  with  Belesis,  the 
Babylonian,  and  to  have  deetroyed  the  old  At- 
ttrian  empire  under  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus, 
B.O.  876.  Cteuat  aaaigne  twenty-eight  youi 
to  tbe  reirn  ct  ArbaMt,  B.O.  876-848,  and 
maket  hit  uynatty  eonust  of  eight  kings.  Ttda 
account  difliera  from  that  of  Herodotus,  who 
maket  Duocxa  the  first  kiug  of  Media,  and  as- 
signt  only  four  kiiwt  to  bis  dynasty. 

AmalLA  [rd.  'AplHiXa :  now  Srbilie),  a  city  of 
Adiabeoe  in  A«yria,  between  the  rivers  Lyena 
and  Ospnit ;  otlebtated  at  tbe  bead-quartera  of 
Dariut  Codomannua  before  tiie  last  battle  in 
which  he  waa  oveibayown  by  Alexander  (B.C. 
881),  which  ia  hence  frequently  called  tbe  battle 
of  Arbela,  though  it  waa  really  fought  near  Oau 
OAHXLA,  about  flfly  milet  west  of  Arbela.  The 
district  about  Aibebi  wu  called  ArbeUtis  (^Ap- 
ft7iirir). 
Aasia    Vid  Aeabu. 
[AaarrEB.    Vid  Psmioinna.] 
AbbucXla  or  AbbooAla  (now  Villa  Fctila 
the  chief  town  of  tbe  Vaecni  in  Hispania  Tai^ 
raconensis,  taken  by  Hannibal  after  a  l<Hig  r«- 
listance. 

ABBOBotitA,  a  celebrated  female  actor  in  pan- 
ttwumea  in  the  time  of  CHcerft 

Aboa  or  -M  ('A/Mv  or  -at :  now  Titl-Aria),  a 
▼cry  andent  eity  m  the  north  of  Phsnicia,  not 
&r  from  tbe  tea-coaat,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Lebanon :  a  colony  under  the  Romane,  named 
Area  Cffitarea  or  Cntarea  Idbaoi:  tbe  birth- 
place of  tbe  Emperor  Alexander  Sevems. 

AaoAnfA  ^JipiuMa :  'Apaof,  pL  'Apxutlcf),  a 
country  io  uie  middle  of  PelopoaneBus,  waa 
bounded  on  the  east  hj  Argolis,  on  tbe  north  by 
Acbaia,  on  the  west  vy  Elis,  and  on  the  soutli 
by  Meeseoia  and  LaoHuea.  Next  to  I^couica 
it  was  the  largest  country  in  the  Peloponnesus 
its  greatest  length  was  about  fifty  miles,  ita 
breadth  frmn  tbirty-flTS  to  Ibrty-one  miles.  It 
waa  snmHiDded  oo  all  aidea  by  mountalDa. 
wbidi  likewise  traverted  it  in  every  direction, 
and  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  Svitserland  of 
Oreeee.  Its  principal  monntaina  were  Oyllene 
and  Erymanuus  io  tbe  north,  Artemisins  in  tbe 
east,  and  Partheniug,  Msnalua,  and  Lycaus  io 
tbe  south  and  aoothwesL  "  Tbe  Alpbftus,  the 
greatest  riTcr  of  Pelopoonesnt,  rites  in  Arcadia, 
and  flows  thiongfa  a  eooaidenble  part  of  tbc 
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•ountry,  i  .•eeiriog  numerotw  afflaeota.  The 
Borttiem  uul  eutom  parts  of  the  ooimtry  v«re 
barren  aod  uninodaotiTe ;  tha  irMteni  and 
•outb«ni  vere  mora  fertile,  vith  numerouB  val- 
ley TFbere  com  was  growo.  The  Aroadians, 
■aid  to  be  dMoeodftd  from  tlie  epoDymoiu  lioro 
Abcas,  regarded  theoMlves  as  the  most  ancient 
peoj>le  in  Greece :  the  Greek  writers  oall  them 
Bidigenoiis  {aiiT6x9we()  and  Felaagiana  la  ooo- 
leqoraoa  of  the  phyueal  peculiarity  of  the  ooud- 
try,  they  were  ebiefly  employed  in  hantin^  and 
the  tending  of  cattle,  vbenee  thair  worchip  <rf 
Pan,  vho  was  especiaUy  the  god  of  Arcadia,  and 
of  Diana  (Arteniis).  TbeT  were  a  people  sim- 
ple iu  their  habits  and  moderate  in  their  desires : 
thqr  vere  nusioaately  food  of  miuic,  and  «til- 
tivated  it  infh  vraat  sueoeM  Mi  Mttlan  periti 
Arcadia,  Tin,  jSel,  82),  wbieh  circnmstaace 
was  sapposed  to  soften  the  natural  rou^mees 
of  their  character.  The  Arcadians  expcnenced 
fewer  efaanges  tliao  any  other  people  in  Greece, 
aod  retained  possession  of  their  ooqntry  apon 
the  oonquest  of  the  rest  of  Peloponnesas  by  the 
Dorians.  like  the  other  Greek  commuoitieB, 
ther  vera  originally  governed  by  kings,  but  are 
saia  to  have  abohahed  mooarchy  towvd  the 
dose  of  the  seocnd  Hessenian  war,  and  to  have 
stoned  to  death  their  last  king  Aristocrates,  be- 
cause he  betrayed  his  allies  the  Mesaeaians. 
The  different  towns  then  beeome  independent 
republioe,  of  which  the  most  important  were 
luHtnu,  Tboxa,  OaoBOMJonm,  FsormB,  and 
pBBmoa.  Idke  the  Swiss,  the  Arcadians  fr«- 
qufflitly  served  as  meroenaries,  and  in  the  Pehv 
pouneeian  war,  they  were  found  in  the  armies 
of  both  the  LaeedsemoniaDs  aod  Athenians. 
The  Lacediunoniaos  made  many  attempts  to 
obtain  possesaioi  of  parts  of  Arcadia,  but  these 
ottempu  were  finally  frustrated  hw  the  battle 
of  Lenotra  (B.O.  871);  and  m  order  to  reust 
all  future  aggrenions  on  the  port  of  Sparta, 
the  Arcadians,  npon  the  wince  of  Epami- 
nondas,  built  the  city  of  MEaAiOFOUS,  and  in- 
Btituted  a  general  assembly  of  the  whole  na< 
tion,  called  ue  Myrii  {Kvpioi,  vid.  Diet,  of  Aniiq^ 
a.  v.).  They  subsequently  joined  the  Aohsan 
League,  and  finally  became  subjeet  to  the  Ro- 
mans. 

AaoADiDS,  emperor  of  the  East  (AJ>.  896- 
408),  eider  son  of  Theodosiua  I.,  was  bom  in 
Spam,  A.D.  883.  On  the  death  of  Theodoeins 
he  became  emperor  of  the  East,  while  the  West 
was  given  to  his  younger  brother  Hooorius. 
Aroaoius  possessed  neitlMr  physical  nor  iotel- 
lectnol  vigor,  and  was  entirely  governed  by  un- 
worthy favorites.  At  first  be  was  ruled  by  Ru- 
finus,  tlie  prefect  of  the  East ;  aod  on  the  mur- 
der of  the  latter  soon  after  the  accession  of 
Arcadius,  the  government  fell  into  the  bands  of 
the  eunuch  Eutromus.  £utro[Hus  was  put  to 
death  in  899,  and  his  power  now  devolved  upon 
Oainai,  the  Ooth  -,  but  apoo  his  revolt  and  death 

401,  Arcadius  became  entirely  dependent  upon 
his  wife  Eudozia,  and  it  was  through  her  influ- 
ence that  Saint  Chrysostom  wm  exiled  in  404. 
Arcadius  dieS  oo  tlia  first  of  Uay,  408,  leaving 
the  ^{Hre  to  hit  woo,  nieodosinB  II,  who  was 
a  minor. 

[AECUDin  {'ApKodute),  a  QnA  grammarian 
al  Antio^^  of  mMortain  data,  bat  osrtainly  not 
earlier  than  200  AJ>.  He  wrote  a  useful  work 
84 


on  aocebls  {nepl  tovwv),  which  is  extant — BJi 
Hon*  :  By  fisiker,  Lei|»w,  16S0,  and  by  Dindorf 
in  his  QrammaL  Oraei,  Leipzig,  1828.] 

AaOiMUlL      VuL  ABPtNDlL 

AaoAS  f'Apitaf),  king  and  epoinrmons  hero  of 
the  Arcadians,  son  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Cal- 
listo,  grandson  of  Lycaoo,  and  father  of  A^Jtldnt 
aod  Elatua  Areas  was  the  boy  whose  fiesh 
his  grandhther  Ljeaon  |^eed  before  Jupiter 
(Zeusl  to  try  his  divine  oliaraeter.  Jopiter 
(Zeus)  upset  the  table  (rpuVefa)  which  bore  the 
dish,  and  destroyed  the  house  of  Lyeaon  by  light- 
nine,  but  restored  Areas  to  life.  When  Areas 
bad  grown  up,  be  built  oo  the  site  of  his  father's 
house  the  town  of  Trapezus.  Areas  and  his 
mother  were  [daoed  by  JnpitMr  (Zeos)  amaog 
the  star& 

AaofiiULlUB  or  AaoislLAS  {'AfxeoiXaof,  'Apxe* 
<jDm(),  a  Greek  philosoi^er,  son  of  Seuthes  or 
SfTthes,  was  bom  at  Pitaoe  in  .iSoIis,  and  flour 
ished  about  B.O.  250.  He  studied  at  first  in 
bis  native  town  under  Autolycus,  a  mathema- 
Uoian  and  afterward  went  to  Athens,  where  he 
became  the  disciple  fint  of  Tbeo^irastus,  and 
next  Polemo  and  of  Grantor.  He  succeeded 
Crates  about  RO.  241  in  the  cbair  of  the  Acad- 
emy, and  became  the  founder  of  the  second  or 
middle  (p^)  Academy.  Be  is  said  to  have 
died  in  his  seventy-sixth  year  from  a  fit  of 
druokenocss.  His  philoeo^y  was  of  a  skep- 
tical charaeter,  tlioogh  it  did.  not  go  so  far  as 
that  of  the  iMywea  of  Pyniwa  He  did  not 
doubt  the  ezistenoe  of  tmtb  in  itseli^  onW  cnu 
capadtiea  ibr  obtaioing  it,  and  be  omnbatet' 
most  strcngly  the  dogmatism  of  the  Stoics. 

Aacfisliilus  VApKtalXaot).  1.  Son  of  Lycua 
and  Theobule,  leader  of  the  Boeotiacs  in  th« 
Trojan  war,  slain  by  Hector^ — 2.  The  name  of 
four  kings  of  C^reoe.  Vid.  Battds  ud  Bat- 
TIAO&  —  [8.  A  Sicilian,  who  aoeompuiied 
Agathocles  to  Afrioa,  but,  on  the  departore  of 
the  latter  from  that  country,  murderad  his  soo 
Archagathus. — i.  A  sculptor  in  the  first  cen- 
tury B.C.,  who  was  held  in  high  esteem  at 
Rome:  he  was  intimate  with  Xi.  Lentulus,  aod 
was  greatly  oommended  by  Varro.] 

AaoEsius  ('A/McrtoMf),  sod  of  Jupiter  (Zens) 
and  Euryodio,  father  of  I^rteB,and  grandfather 
at  Ulysses.  Hence  both  Laeites  and  TJlymta 
are  called  Arcetiadea  {'ApKetndSrK). 

AacHJidpdua  ('Apxoto^oT^),  the  later  eaintal 
of  Colchis,  n^ar  the  River  Phasia 

[Abchaqathus.    Vid.  AacntLAva,  8.] 

AaoHAM>Bdr6bu  ('Apxavdpcv  v&Ju^),  a  city  of 
Lower  Egypt,  on  the  Nil^  between  Conopue 
and  CercosoruB. 

[AacBEBATES  ('A/Tjfe&injr),  scm  of  Lycaoo, 
destroyed ^by  Jupiter  (Zeus)  by  lightningj 

AacrfnfiMUS  ('Apxi^fiot;  Dor.  'Apxeoofiot). 
1.  A  popular  leader  at  Athena,  tocA  the  first 
step  Against  the  g»ierals  who  had  gained  the 
battle  of  Armamn,  6X1.4061  1110  oomie  poets 
called  him  "  blear^yed''  (jX^ftuv),  and  aaiu  that 
he  was  a  foreigner,  and  bad  obtuned  the  fran- 
chise by  fraud.-^2.  An  j£toliaD  (called  Ar<^ 
damns  oy  Livy),  oommended  the  .£toltau  troops 
which  ossiated  the  Romans  in  their  war  with 
Philip  (B.U.  199-19n  He  afterward  took  an 
active  part  against  the  Bomaoi^  ond  erentuai- 
ly  jtdned  Pereeos,  whom  be  aeoomponied  in  bis 
flight  after  his  defeat  in  168^-8.  Of  Tkraoa,  a 
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Stoio  pUloMqiher,  mentioned  hy  Ghao,  S«'jM^ 
mad  ouier  sooieut  write™. 

AxcniDloDs  ('KpxiitKos),  an  Athenuui  (wmic 
poet  of  the  n«T  comedy,  npported  Antipster 
■ad  the  HacedoDian  party. 

AmcBlotrss  i^Apxvy"^)>  k  ■□nuune  of 
ApoUo^  prolably  in  reference  to  bis  being  ■ 
leader  oi  colraiei.  It  «u  alio  a  aunume  of 
other  gods. 

Axcnii^  {'Apxe^att).  1.  In  O^padoeia 
(now  Ahund),  «i  the  C^ppadox,  a  trimitary  of 
the  Halys,  a  dty  founded  by  ArcbelauB,  the  last 
king  of  Cappadocia,  and  made  a  Roman  colony 
the  Emperor  ClaudioB. — 2.  A  town  of  Pales- 
tme,  ae&f  Jericho,  founded  fej  Archelaoi,  the 
BOD  of  Herod  the  Qreat 

AaadtiSm  {'Apxi^Mt).  1.  Son  of  Hkbod 
tiw  Great,  was  appointed  by  bis  father  as  bis 
■neeeasor,  and  reoetved  tmax  Augustus  Jndaea, 
Samaria,  and  Idomiea,  with  the  liue  of  eflmarcb. 
In  eonBcquoice  of  bis  tyrannical  goTemmeot, 
the  Jews  aocueed  bim  before  Augustus  in  the 
tmth  year  of  his  reign  (A.D.  7);  AngoBtua 
batdahed  him  to  Vienna  in  Qaul,  vbere  be  died. 
— S.  King  of  Maoedonu  (EO.  418-899),  an  il- 
legitimate BOD  of  Perdiocaa  IL,  obtained  the 
thnne  hj  the  mnrder  of  his  half-brother.  He 
improred  the  tntenial  eonditicni  of  bis  kingdom, 
and  was  a  warm  patron  of  art  and  Uteratore. 
His  pidace  was  adorned  with  magaiftcent  paint- 
a»  hy  Zenxis;  and  Euripides,  Agathoo,  and 
o<£er  men  of  eminoice,  were  among  his  guests. 
Aeour^ng  to  some  aMonnts,  Arehdaus  vas  ae- 
flidaitly  slain  in  a  hmting  parfy  by  bis  fiiTorite, 
Oratenia  or  Crateoas;  mt,  according  to  other 
BAOOonts,  ha  was  murdered  by  Craterua. — 3.  A 
diaUngn^hed  geaeral  of  Uithbadates.  In  B. 
C.  87  ne  was  sent  into  Greece  hy  Mitbradstee 
vith  a  huge  fleet  and  armv;  at  first  he  met 
with  eonsicwrable  ineeeas,  bnt  was  twice  de- 
Haated  by  BoQa  in  86,  near  Olueronea  'and  Or- 
dmnenoain  BcBotia,  with  immense  loss.  There- 
upoo  he  was  oommisaioDed  by  Mitbradates  to 
sne  for  peaoe,  which  he  obtained;  but  subse- 
quently heiog  suspected  of  treachery  by  the 
la^,  ne  deserted  to  the  Bomnns  iust  before 
Hie  oommeneement  of  the  second  Mithradatio 
war,  KO.  81, — 4.  Son  of  Oie  preceding,  was 
nused  }3T  Pompey,  in  EO.  88,  to  the  dignity  of 
priest  of  the  goddess  (Enyo  or  Bellona)  at  Co- 
mana  in  Pontas  or  Cappadocia.  In  56  or  55 
ArchelauB  became  king  of  Egypt  by  marryiug 
Bermice,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  who, 
after  the  exptilnon  of  her  father,  bad  obtained 
the  soTerogntf  of  £^pt  Archelaua,  however, 
was  kmg  of  Ittypt  only  for  six  mooths,  for  6a- 
ranina  mardhed^with  an  army  into  E^ypt  to  or- 
der to  restore  Ptolemy  Auletes,  and  m  the  bat- 
tle which  ensued,  Arcbelaus  perished. — 5.  Son 
of  Na  4,  and  his  suecessor  in  the  office  of  hi^h- 

S nest  of  Comano,  was  deprived  of  his  dignity 
y  JiiUos  Osear  in  47. — 6.  Son  of  No.  0,  re- 
eeired  from  Antony,  in  KC.  80,  the  Idngdom 
of  Cappadoda,  a  favir  which  he  owed  to  the 
eharms  of  bis  mother  GlafAyra.  After  the  bat- 
tXe  of  Aetium,  Octavianus  not  onlv  left  Arcbe- 
laus in  the  poBsession  of  his  kineaom,  but  sub- 
sequently added  to  it  a  part  of  Cilicia  and  Lesser 
Armenia.  But;  haviu^  incurred  the  eomit^  of 
Tiberias  by  the  attention  which  he  bad  paid  to 
0  Caesar  hi  was  sumraooed  tr  Rome  soon  after 


the  meeesuon  of  Hherins  and  aceoeed  of  trea- 
son. His  life  waa  spared,  but  he  was  obliged 
to  remain  at  Rome,  where  he  died  soon  after 
AJ).  17.  Cappadocia  was  then  made  a  Roman 
province.— -7.  A  philosopher,  probably  bom  at 
Athens,  though  others  make  bim  a  native  of 
Miletus,  fiourisbed  about  B.O.  450.  The  philo- 
sophical system  of  Archelaus  is  remarkable,  us 
formiDg  a  pomt  of  transition  tnm  the  older  to 
the  newer  form  of  phibsophy  in  Greece.  As  a 
papil  of  Anaxagoras,  he  behtnged  to  the  Ionian 
school,  but  he  added  to  tiie  phy«eal  system  of 
bis  teacher  some  attempts  at  moral  epeculaiioa 
— 8.  A  Greek  poet,  in  Egypt,  lived  under  the 
Ptolemies,  and  wrote  epigrams,  some  of  which 
are  still  extant  in  the  Greek  Anthology. — 9.  A 
seulptor  of  Priene,  son  of  ApolltHUus,  made  the 
marble  bas-relief  representii%  the  Apotheosis  of 
Homer,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Coloo- 
na  family  at  Rome,  and  is  now  in  the  Townley 
Gallery  of  the  British  Mueeom.  He  jH^bably 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 

[AacexLjicHUB  {'ApxiJMXot),  son  of  the  Tro- 
jan Antenor;  slain  by  Ajax.] 

[AbchkmIobus  i'Apxi/i^X'K),  a  greek  hb- 
tonan  of  Eubcea,  wlu  wrote  a  work  on  his  na- 
tive country  (rd  EMobco),  cooustiDg  of  at  least 
three  book&] 

Aaonixdaim  {'Af^f/iopot),  or  OrnatTxa,  son 
of  the  Nemean  king  Lycurgus  and  Earydice, 
When  the  Seven  heroes,  on  their  expedition 
against  Thebes,  stopped  at  Nemea  to  obtain 
water,  Hypsipyle,  the  nurse  of  the  diild  Ophel- 
tea,  while  showing  the  way  to  the  Seven,  left 
the  child  alone.  In  the  meantime,  the  child 
was  killed  by  a  dragon,  and  buried  hj  the  Seven. 
Bat  as  AmphiarauB  saw  io  this  accideot  nn 
omeu  boding  deatniction  to  him  and  bis  com- 
panions, they  called  the  diild  Arcbemorus,  that 
IB,  "Forerunner  of  Deatl^'*  and  UiBtitatod  the 
Xemean  games  In  honor  of  hnn. 

[AaoHErroLiiros  ('AfljnrrflXeiiof),  son  of  Iph- 
itus,  charioteer  of  Hector,  was  slidn  by  Teucer.] 

[AacnxanlTus  ('Apxi<rrpaToc\  one  of  the  ten 
generals  appointed  to  supersede  Alcibiades  in 
the  command  of  the  Atheniui  fleet,  after  the 
battle  of  Kotinm,  RO.  407.— 2.  A  member  of 
the  fim^  at  Athens,  wh<^  during  the  ai^  at 
the  ci^,  after  the  batUe  of  .£gospotami,  B  Q. 
405,  was  thrown  into  prison  for  adviuiv  capitn- 
latitHi  on  the  terms  proposed  by  Sparta!] 

AschxstpXtus  {'ApxearpoTOi),  of  Oela  or  Syr- 
acuse, about  B.C.  860,  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Art 
of  Cookery,  which  was  imiteted  or  translated 
byEnoios  in  his  Carmina  Hedgpaihetica  or  Nedif- 
paiMca  (fhnn  ^dwd9eia). 

[ARcatrnn,  a  eompaoHHi  of  Tumus,  slain  by 
Hneithens.] 

ABDnlAs('Apx^)-  !•  An  Heraelid  of  Corinth 
left  his  connby  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
AoT^if,  and  founded  Syracuse,  B.O.  7S4,  by 
command  of  the  Delphic  oracle.— fS.  A  Tbebaa  • 
who  betrayed  the  dtadel  (Cadmea)  to  the  Spar 
tan  commander  Fboebidas,  B.(X  888.  He  was 
at  the  bead  of  the  party  in  the  interest  of  Spar- 
ta, but  was  slain  by  the  Theban  exiles  under 
Pelopidas.— 8.  Of  Thdrii,  or^nally  an  actor 
was  sent,  B.C.  822,  after  the  battle  of  Oranoo, 
to  apprehend  the  orators  whom  Antlpater  bad 
demanded  of  the  Athenians,  and  who  bad  fled 
from  Athens.    Fid  HTPxanua  and  Diaonru» 
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RB.  He  vai  nickaamed  ^yado&^par,  "  exile- 
liuiite'- ,"  and  ended  his  life,  as  be  deserved,  in 
poTet'ty  and  disgrace.] — 4.  A.  Lioimiub  Arobias, 
s  Greek  poet,  bom  ab  Aatioch  ia  Sjrria,  about 
B.U  120,  very  early  obtaiued  cetebntr  by  bis 
Teraes.  Ia  102  he  caine  to  Rome,  aou  -was  re- 
oured  in  the  most  frieadly  way  by  many  of  the 
Roman  nobles,  especially  by  the  Luculli,  from 
whom  he  afterward  obtained  tbe  gentile  name 
of  Licinius.  After  a  short  stay  at  Rome  he  ao- 
fiompanied  L.  LucuUus,  tbe  elder,  to  Sicily,  and 
followed  him,  in  the  banisbmeat  to  which  he 
vas  sentenoed  ibr  his  management  of  the  alave 
war  in  that  islaiid,  to  Heraelea  in  Lneania,  in 
whieb  town  ArchUs  was  enrolled  as  a  citizen ; 
and  as  this  town  was  a  state  united  with  Rome 
by  a  fadu$,  be  subsequently  obtaiued  the  Ro- 
man franchise  io  accordauoe  with  the  lex  Plau- 
tia  Papiria  paased  in  B.C.  89.  At  a  time 
be  aooompanied  L.  Luoullin  tba  jjrounger  to 
tbe  llUljirMatio  war.  Soon  after  bis  return,  a 
obatvfl  was  brought  against  him  in  CI  of  as- 
mmmg  the  citizenship  ill^ally,  and  the  trial 
came  on  before  Q.  Cicero,  who  was  prsstor  this 
Tear.  He  was  defended  his  friend  M.  Oiccro 
la  the  extant  speech  Pro  Are/iia,  in  which  the 
orator,  ailer  Iwiefly  disoosaing  tbe  l^il  points 
of  the  ease,  rests  Ura  defence  of  bis  ouent  upon 
his  surpassing  merits  as  a  ^toet,  which  entitled 
him  to  the  Roman  atiieoship.  We  may  pre- 
sume that  Arcbias  was  acquitted,  though  we 
have  no  formal  statement  of  the  fact  Arcbias 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  Cimbrio  war  in  honor  of 
Marius ;  another  on  the  Mithradatic  war  io  hou- 
or of  LuculluB ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  trial  was 
engaged  ou  a  poem  in  honor  of  Ctem/a  oon- 
luUup.  Ko  fragments  of  these  world  an  ex- 
tant ;  and  it  ia  doubtful  whether  the  epigrams 
preswed  under  tbe  name  of  Archiaa  m  the 
Qreek  Anthology  were  really  written  by  him. 

[Archidamia  {'Apxiiufieia),  tbe  priestess  of 
Ceres  (Demetei'}  at  Sparta,  who,  tbrough  love 
of  AriBtomenest  aet  him  at  libei-ty  wbaalie  had 
bem  taken  prisoiwr. — S.  A  Spartan  woman,  who 
distinguished  herself  by  her  heroic  spirit  when 
Sparta  was  nearly  taken  by  Fyrrhus  in  B.C. 
272,  and  opposed  tbe  plan  which  had  been  en- 
tertained otsendiug  tbe  women  to  Crete.} 

AjiCHiDlinis  ('i^ji^iiIcyMf),  tbe  name  of  five 
kings  of  Sparta.  1.  S<hi  of  Anazidamue,  con- 
temporary witb  tbe  Tegeataa  war,  which  fol- 
lowed soon  afier~  tbe  second  Messenian,  B.C. 
668. — 2.  Qoa  of  Zeuxidamus,  succeeded  his 
gi-ondfatber  Leotyebides,  and  reigned  B.O.  469- 
427.  During  bis  retgn,  B.C.  464,  Sparta  was 
made  a  heap  of  ruins  by  a  tremendous  earth- 
quake ;  and  for  the  next  tea  years  he  was  en< 
gaifed  in  war  against  tiie  revolted  Helots  and 
Slasseniaus.  Toward  the  and  of  bis  reign  tbe 
Pelopooneuan  war  brd^e  out:  be  reoommeod- 
ed  bis  countrymen  not  rashly  to  embark  in  the 
war,  and  be  appears  to  have  taken  a  more  cor- 
rect view  of  the  real  strength  of  Athens  than 
any  other  SpartaiL  After  tbe  war  had  been  de- 
clared (RC.  431)  he  invaded  Attica,  and  held 
the  Bopreme  oommaod  of  ttie  Pdopmnesian 
fiiroes  till  bis  deatb  in  429.^.  Qnuidsrai  of  No. 
S,and  aoa  of  Agesilaus  11.,'reigned  EO.  861- 
S88.  During  the  lifetime  of  his  father  he  took 
an  active  pirt  in  resuting  tbe  Tbebons  and  the 
nui»w  other  enomes  of  Sparta,  and  in  M7  b« 
U 


defeated  the  Arcadians  and  Argives  in  tbs 
"  Tearless  Battle,"  so  called  because  he  bad 
won  it  without  losing  a  man.  In  362  be  de- 
fended Spoi'ta  against  Epaminondas.  In  tbe 
third  Sacred  war  (B.C.  856-846)  he  asusted 
the  Phocians.  In  838  he  went  to  Italy  to  aid 
tbe  Tarentines  against  the  Lucanians,  and  there 
fell  in  battle. — 4.  Grandson  of  Na  8,  and  son 
of  Eudomidas  I.,  was  kiug  in  B.C.  2fl6,  when 
he  was  defeated  by  Demetrius  PolV  i-cetei — 5 
Son  of  Eudamidas  IL,  and  the  brotber  of  AgU 
IV.  Ou  tbe  murder  of  Agis,  in  B.C.  240,  Ar 
cbidamus  fled  from  Spartn,  but  afterward  ob 
tained  tbe  throne  by  means  of  Aratua.  -  He  was, 
however,  slain  almost  immediately  attar  his  re 
turn  to  Sparta.  He  was  the  last  kbg  of  tbe 
Eurypontid  race. 

ArchigSnes  ('A/);tt7^f)>  emiueat  Greek 
physician  bom  at  Apamea  in  Syria,  practiced 
at  Roma  in  the  time  of  Tnyan,  A.D. 
He  published  a  treatise  on  tiie  pulse,  on  wbicb 
Qalen  wrote  a  CommentAry,  He  was  tlie  most 
eminent  pb^eiciau  of  the  sect  of  tbe  Eclectici, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Juvmal  as  well  as  by  other 
writers.  Only  a  few  flvgrnents  of  bis  works  re- 
main. 

ArchIlSobds  {'ApxiTiOxoO,  of  Pares,  was  one 
of  tbe  earliest  Ionian  lyric  poets,  and  tbe  first 
Greek  poet  wlio  composed  Iambic  verses  accoi'd- 
ingtoDxed  rulea  He  flounced  aboutB.C.  71^ 
676.  He  was  descended  from  a  noble  family, 
who  held  tbe  priesthood  in  Paros.  His  graud- 
ikther  was  Tellis,  hia  father  Telesiclts,  and  Lis 
mother  a  slave,  named  Eoipo.  In  the  Sower 
of  his  age  (between  B.O.  110  and  100),  Archilu- 
ohus  went  from  Faros  to  Tbasos  wift  a  oolooy, 
of  which  one  aooount  makes  bim  tbe  leader. 
The  motive  for  this  emigrati<m  can  only  be  con* 
jeetured.  It  was  most  probably  the  result  of 
a  political  change,  to  woich  cause  was  added, 
iu  the  case  of  Arebilochus,  a  sense  of  personal 
wrongs.  He  bad  been  a  suitor  to  Ifeobule,  one 
of  the  daugbtm  of  Lyoambea,  wbo  first  prom- 
ised and  afterward  refused  to  give  bis  daugbter 
to  tbe  poet  Enraged  at  tliis  treatment  Arebil- 
ochus attacked  the  whole  family  in  an  lanibio 
poem,  accusing  Lycambes  of  perjury,  and  bia 
daughters  of  the  most  abandoned  lives.  The 
verses  were  recited  at  the  festival  of  Ceres 
(Demeter),  and  produced  eucb  an  effect,  that 
the  daughters  oi  Lycombes  are  said  to  IiaTO 
bung  themselves  through  shame.  The  bitter- 
ness which  he  expresses  in  hia  poems  toward 
his  native  island  seems  to  have  arisen  in  part 
also  fi'om  the  low  estimation  in  which  be  waa 
held,  as  being  the  son  of  a  slave.  Xeitker  wna 
he  more  bappy  at  Thasos.  He  draws  the  most 
melaoeholy  picture  of  his  adopted  country,  which 
he  at  length  quitted  in  disgust.  While  at  Tha 
Boe,  be  incurred  ttte  disgrace  of  loung  bis  shield 
in  an  engagement  with  tiie  Thraciaos  of  the  op- 
posite coutinent ;  but  instead  of  being  adiamed 
of  the  disaster,  he  recorded  it  in  his  verse.  At 
length  he  returned  to  Poros,  and  in  a  war  be- 
tween tbe  Parians  and  tbe  people  of  Ifaxos, 
be  fell  bj  the  band  of  a  Nazian  named  Oalondas 
or  Corax.  Arcbilocbns  shared  with  bis  coo- 
temporaries,  llialetas  and  Terpaoder,  jn  tlie 
honor  of  establishing  lyric  poetry  tbrougbout 
Greece.  The  iovoition  <tf  tbe  elegy  it  ascribed 
to  bim,  as  well  as  to  CalUDna;  but  it  vai  vm 
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iife  oHtino  Tarobio  poetry  Uttt  hit  fame  vas 
fouDQcd.  Bis  lamlncs  ezpreued  Uie  Btrongest 
foelii^  in  the  most  unmeaBorcd  lai^uage.  The 
licence  of  Ionian  democncy  and  the  bitterness 
of  a  disappototed  man  were  united  with  tbe 
higbeat  dtgrf  <tf  ■poetial  pover  to  giTa  them 
fcroe  and  point.  Tbe  emotion  aeoounted  most 
eoospieuous  in  bis  veraei  vaa  "nge."  "Archi- 
locbum  ^Toprio  ra6ies  annaTit  iamba"  (Hor^ 
An.  Poit^  79.)  The  fraipneata  of  ArchiloehuB 
are  onUeoted  in  Bersk's  Poet,  Lyrid  Orae.,  and 
by  Ijebel,  ArehUoeni  Jtetiquia,  Lips,  1812,  8to  ; 
[ad  edit,  SMMirbat  enlarged,  Vienna,  1818,  8to.] 
ABcmMtDls  {'Apxi/aioncj,  of  Syracuse  the 
most  fiunoQB  of  ancient  mathematicians,  vas 
bora  B.C.  261.  He  was  a  friend,  if  not  a  Idas- 
man,  of  Hiero,  though  bta  actual  condition  in 
life  does  not  seem  to  have  been  elevated.  In 
the  early  part  of  his  life  he  travelled  into  Egypt^ 
vhere  he  studied  under  Conou  the  Samian,  a 
mathematieian  sad  astronomer.  After  visiting 
other  oowitrieB,  be  returned  to  Syraoose.  Here 
be  oonstrnettfd  for  Hiero  varioiM  engines  of  var, 
which,  many  years  afterward,  were  so  far  ef- 
fectual in  tbo  defence  of  Syracuse  against  Uar- 
oellus  as  to  convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade, 
and  delay  the  taking  of  tbe  city  for  a  oousider- 
able  time.  Tbe  accounts  of  tne  perfbrmances 
of  these  engines  are  erideaUr  exaggerated ;  and 
tbe  story  el  tbe  buming  of  tne  Roman  ships  by 
tbe  reflected  raya  of  uie  snn,  though  reiy  eur- 
rent  in  later  times,  is  prob^ly  a  fiction.  He 
superintended  tbe  building  of  a  shin  of  extraor- 
dinary size  for  Hiero,  of  which  a  aescription  is 
given  in  AthetUBiu  (v,  p  206,  d.),  where  he  is 
alio  said  to  have  moved  it  to  the  sea  In'  tbe  help 
of  a  serew.  He  invented  a  madiine  called,  from 
its  Ibnn,  Cochlea,  and  now  known  as  the  water- 
screw  of  Archimedes,  for  pumping  the  water 
out  of  tbe  bold  of  this  vessel  His  most  cele- 
brated perfonnaoee  was  the  oonstruction  of  a 
tphere  ;  a  kind  of  orrery,  representing  the  move- 
ments at  tbe  heavenly  Dodiea.  When  Syracuse 
was  taken  (KG  212),  Archimedes  was  killed 
^  the  Romao  toldieni  bong  at  the  time  intent 
upon  a  mathematical  probteL  Upon  bi»  tomb 
was  placed  tbe  figure  of  a  sphere  inscribed  in 
a  eybnder.  When  Cioero  was  qnastor  in  Sicily 
(76),  he  found  this  tomb  near  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  dty,  almost  hid  among  briers,  and  fur- 
gotten  by  tiie  Syraensaos.  Tbe  intellect  of  Ar- 
cbimedea  was  of  tbe  T«ry  higbesfe  order.  He 
possessed,  in  a  degree  never  exceeded,  unless 
uj  HevtMi,  tbe  inventive  genius  which  discov- 
ers new  provinoes  of  inquiry,  and  finds  new 
points  of  view  for  old  and  familiar  objects ;  the 
eleameas  of  conception  which  is  essential  to 
tbe  resolution  of  complex  phenomena  into  tbeir 
constituent  elements;  and  the  power  and  habit 
^  intense  and  persevering  thought,  without 
which  other  intelleetual  pfts  are  comparatively 
fontlesa.  Tha  following  works  of  Archimedes 
bare  come  down  to  ns :  1.  On  Eawpondmaii* 
and  Ctntm  of  Ofmity.  2.  The  Quadraiurt  of 
th*  Parahoia.  8.  On  the  Sphere  and  Cylinder. 
4.  On  J>mmeiim  of  the  GireU.  5.  On  Spirale. 
&  On  Oomoida  and  8ph«n>idt.  1.  The  Arenariua. 
a  On  ^oatimg  BoJie*.  0.  Lenmaia.  Tbe  best 
wfition  tft  lam  works  is  Ttvelli,  Oxon.,  1702. 
11»re  is  a  Frwii  traodalioD  of  bia  works,  with 
BotM^  by  F.  rtfTutd,  Fatii,  1808,  and  an  ^ 


;*]iBb  translation  <^  tbe  Arenarioa  by  Q.  Ander 
•on,  London,  1784. 

ABOHlmn  i^Apxlvo^),  one  of  tbe  leading  Alhe- 
nians,  who,  with  Thrasybulus  and  Anytus,  0T•^ 
threw  tbe  government  of  the  Thirty,  B.C.  40S. 

Aacmmn  i^Apxtmresy,  an  Atheuian  poet  of 
the  old  fliMiMdy,  about  BjC.  41S.  [The  frag 
meota  of  Arduppos  are  eoUaeted  in  MunebA 
Fiv^  Omic.  Uraear,,  vol  L,  F  M8-416,  edit 
minor.] 

[AacHiPFVs,  an  ancient  king  of  the  H&mibii 
in  Italy,  one  of  the  allies  <4  Tumus  in  bis  war 
vith  Jkaeta.'] 

AacBfTis  {'ApxvTOf).  1.  Of  Ampbisso,  a 
Greek  epic  poet,  flourished  about  RC.  800.— 2 
Of  Tareatom,  a  distioguitbed  |Ailosopher,  math- 
onatician,  general,  am  statesman,  probably  liv- 
ed about  &G.  400,  and  onward,  so  that  be  was 
OOD temporary  with  Plato,  whose  life  be  is  said 
to  have  saved  by  his  influence  with  tbe  tyrant 
Dimyihis.  He  was  seven  times  the  geuerel  of 
bis  eity,  and  he  commanded  in  several  eam- 
paigos,  in  all  of  which  be  was  vietorioaa  After 
a  life  whioh  secured  to  him  a  place  among  the 
very  greatest  men  of  anUqoi^,  ne  was  drowned 
wbue  upon  a  voyage  uu  tbe  Adriatic  (Hor., 
Carm^  l,  28.)  As  a  philosopher,  he  belonged 
to  the  PythE^rean  scliool,  and  he  appears  to 
have  been  himself  tbe  founder  of  a  new  sect 
Like  tbe  Pythagoreans  in  general,  he  paid  much 
attention  to  mathematics.  Horace  calls  him 
marie  H  terra  numeroque  earmtii  arena  Meneo' 
rem.  To  his  theoretical  sdenee  be  added  tbe 
skill  of  a  pratical  meebamcian,'and  ooostructed 
various  machines  and  automafaHW,  among  which 
his  woodoi  flying  dove  in  partieular  was  tha 
wonder  oif  antiqaity.  He  auo  applied  mathe- 
matics with  snoeets  to  musical  sdenee,  and 
even  to  metai^ydeal  jdiiloaophj.  His  influenee 
as  a  philosopher  was  so  great,  that  Plato  was 
undoubtedly  indebted  to  uim  for  some  of  his 
views;  and  Aristotle  is  thought  by  some  writers 
to  have  borrowed  the  idea  of  hie  categories,  as 
well  OB  some  of  his  ethical  principles,  from  Ar- 
Qbytas.  [The  fragments  of  Archytas  are  pub- 
lisfied  in  part  by  Qale,  Opute.  Mythol^  CaoUb, 
1671,  Amst,  1688;  and  more  fully  by  OreUi, 
Opute.  SeiUent.  et  Moral.,  toi.  ii,  p^  234,  eegq.] 

Aaco.iK£8U8  {'ApK6wiiao(  :  'ApKow^tot),  1. 
An  island  off  tbe  ooast  of  Ionia,  near  Lebedua, 
also  called  AnU  and  Macria. — 8.  (Now  Orak 
Ada),  an  island  off  tbe  ooast  of  Oana,  opposita 
Halicamasstu,  of  which  it  formed  tlie  harbor. 

AboiInus  {'ApKTtvoi),  of  Uiletus,  tbe  most 
distinguished  among  the  eyelio  poets,  probably 
lived  about  RC.  776.  Two  epic  poems  were 
attributed  to  him.  I.  The  ASl/itopit,  which  was 
a  kind  of  oonttnoation  of  Homer's  Iliad:  its 
chief  heroes  were  Hemnon,  Idn^  of  the  -<Ethio- 
piaos,  and  Achillea,  who  slew  faim.  2.  Hie  JE>«* 
strwA'oN  of  Jtion,  whioh  contained  a  description 
of  the  destruotion  of  Troy,  and  tbe  lubeequent 
events  until  tbe  departure  of  the  Oreeks.  [Tba 
fragments  of  Arctinus  have  been  collected  by 
Dilboer,  Homari  Carm.  et  Cyeli  JEpiei  Beliq., 
Paris,  1887,  and  by  Dtintaer,  iHe  Fragm.  det  ep. 
Poeaie  bia  auf  AUx^  K5lo,  1840 ;  and  Naehirag, 
p.  16,  Edhi,  1841.] 

AaCTonif  Ltt    Vid.  AaonM. 

Aacroa  f'A^erot),  "  the  Bear,"  two  ooMteUar 
tims  near  ttie  North  Pole.  1.  Tbe  Gaui  Bau 
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CAfMc^  fuyahi :  Una  Major),  also  called  tbe 
Wagon  (u/uifa :  plau^rum^  The  anciflot  Ital- 
ifto  name  of  this  oooBtelUtiOQ  was  Beptem  Tri- 
onMt,  that  ia,  tbe  Setien  J'lovghing  Oxen,  also 
tmfrio,  and  with  tlie  epithet  Jftf^r  to  <^taoffiiidi 
it  fn»n  the  SepUntrio  Minor,  or  Lesser  Star: 
hfloce  Virgil  QS^i  iu,  366)  ipeaka  of  geminot- 
gtu  JHonet.  The  Great  Bc«r  was  also  called  ir«- 
liee  (i^v)  from  ita  sweeping  roood  in  a  eorre. — 
2.  Tbe  Ijesseb  or  Littlk  Beak  ('Apxroc  ptKpd : 
£7r«a  Minor),  likewise  oalled  the  Wagon,  was 
flrat  added  to  the  Greek  oataloguee  Tholes, 
by  whom  it  wu  probably  imported  from  the 
£ut  It  wuabo  allied /'n<«BM«(4oii^),  from 
tbe  oircumstaoce  that  it  was  aeleoted  by  the 
FbcBiiieUas  as  tiw  guide  by  whid  they  shaped 
their  course  at  sea,  the  Greek  mariaen  wilii 
leu  judgm^t  empk^ing  the  Great  Bear  for  tbe 
purpoae ;  and  (h/nomtra  (Kwofovpa).  dojf»  tail, 
from  the  resembuuiM  of  the  eoosteltation  to  the 
upturned  enii  <tf  a  dt^  taiL  Hie  odbitelU- 
tioQ  before  the  Great  Bear  was  called  BodUi 
(BouTTic)  ATet<^}hj/lax  {'AfiKTo^vJio^iOt  Arcturut 
{'ApKTovpos,  from  oipo(,  ffuard) ;  the  two  latter 
names  suppoae  the  ooostellatioD  to  represent  a 
man  upon  the  watch,  and  denote  simply  the  po- 
situo  of  th«  flgur«  Id  rebraue  to  uw  Great 
Bear,  while  S«St*$,  vhidi  it  foood  in  Homer, 
refers  to  the  Woffon,  the  imiginaiy  figure  of 
Bodtea  being  faooied  to  occupy  the  place  of  the 
driver  of  the  team.  At  a  later  time  Arctophylax 
became  the  general  name  of  the  oonstellatioa, 
and  the  word  Arclurut  was  cod  fined  to  the  chief 
itar  in  it.  All  these  ooaateUationi  are  ooonecl- 
•d  io  mythok^  vith  the  Aroadiao  nymph  Oal- 
zmo,  the  dauriitflr  of  Lyeaoa  Hetamurpbosed 
by  Jupiter  (Zens)  apoD  tbe  earth  into  a  ihe- 
bear,  Callisto  was  pursued  by  her  son  Ai-oaa  in 
the  chase,  and  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  kill- 
ing her,  Jopiter  (Zeus)  placed  them  bo^  among 
-the  atars,  Callisto  becoming  the  Great  Bear,  and 
Areas  the  little  Bear,  or  ilootea.  ia  the  poeta 
the  ephitheta  of  these  stars  hare  eonstant  refer- 
ence to  tbe  fiunilT  and  oountry  of  Callisto :  thus 
we  find  them  oalled  Lt/eaonit  Areto$;  Manalia 
Arcto*  and  Mtenalit  Urta  (from  Mount  Mffinalus 
in  Arcadia) :  Erymanihi*  ^rni(from  Moiut  £ry- 
manthus  in  Arcadia) :  ParrKandet  Utlla  (from 
the  Arcadian  town  Parrhaaia).  Though  most 
tnditioiM  idntiflfld  Bootea  with  Areas,  others 
TOOnonnoed  him  to  be  leama  or  hi*  dai^hter 
£rigon&  Heoca  the  SeptentrioDea  bi«  nlled 
Bov«t  IcariL  Vid  Du*.  vf  Antia,  n.  lifl,  118, 
IM,  2d  ed. 

AacrCaus.    Fid;  Aaoros. 

Aeou  (Ardeaa,  -atis:  now  Ardea).  1.  Tbe 
ohief  town  ot  the  RutuU  in  Latiom,  a  little  to 
the  left  of  the  Rirer  Numieua,  three  miles  from 
the  sa^  was  utuated  <hi  a  rode  surrounded  by 
marshes,  in  an  unhealthy  district  It  was  one 
of  the  moat  ancient  places  in  Italy,  and  was  said 
to  hare  been  the  capital  of  Turaus.  It  was 
conquered  and  ooloniaad  by  the  Ronuins,  B.Cl 
412,  from  which  time  its  importance  declined. 
la  its  neighborhood  was  tbe  Latin  Apbrodisium 
or  temple  of  Vetmi^  wbiob  was  under  the  super 
intendence  of  the  Aideatea. — 2.  (Ifow  Arde- 
tdn  f),  an  important  town  in  Persis,  southwest 
of  Persepolia. 

{Amdeokca  {'ApdiputKOfaow  Akkerku/f  Hee- 
naX   1.  A  town  abor*  BaWlon,  where  the  Eu- 
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phrates  was  so  direrted  from  its  course  that  H 
passed  three  times  through  this  place — 2.  A 
town  of  Suaiana,  not  far  from  Susa ;  perhaps  the 
same  ai  tbe  Araoea  of  later  writers,  where  Da- 
riua  HystaajHs  settled  tbe  eaptored  Eretriaoa.] 

[Aunacna  ^Apdftrcoc),  a  river  of  European 
Sarmatia,  flowmg  into  the  later;  the  god  of  this 
stream  was,  aeoording  to  Hesiof^  a  son  of  Oce- 
onus  and  Tetbys.] 

AwDCKNiCA  SiLTA  (dow  the  Ardennet),  a  vast 
fOTest  in  the  norUiweet  of  Gaul,  extended  from 
the  Rhine  and  tbe  Treviri  to  the  Nervii  and 
Remt,  and  north  as  for  aa  the  Scheldt:  there 
are  still  cmisiderabia  remains  of  this  forest, 
though  the  greater  part  of  it  has  disappeared. 

Asors  ('ApAif),  son  of  Gygea,  king  of  Lydia, 
reigned  RO.  678-629 :  be  took  Prime,  and  made 
war  against  MUetua. 

AaSi.  or  AaMus  {'Apeia  or  'Ap^riHc  v^aof, 
i.  e,  the  island  of  Area :  now  Keratatnt  Aday 
also  called  Chaloetltis,  an  idand  o8  the  ooait 
of  Pontus,  close  to  Pbainacfia,  celebrated  in  the 
legend  of  the  Argonauts. 

[AaKofiNis  ('Apvyopfr),  wife  of  Ampyeus,  and 
mother  of  Mopaos.] 

TAaftiLl^cus  {'AfijtXvKo^),  a  Trojan  warriw, 
■lain  by  Patrodns.] 

Abuih&us  ["AfniWoof).  1.  King  of  Ame  in 
Bmotia,  and  husband  of  Philomeduso,  is  oalled 
in  the  Iliad  (vii.,  B)  Kopvv^r^c,  because  he  fought 
with  a  club :  he  fell  the  hand  of  the  Aroadian 
I^ciirgus.— [2.  Charioteer  of  Bhigmua,  slain 
by  Achilles.] 

AablItk,  AaftMS,  or  AkblXtux  (Arelntensia 
now  ArUi),  a  town  in  Gallia  Narbouensis,  al 
the  bead  of  the  delta  of  the  Rhone  on  the  left 
bank,  and  a  Roman  oulony  founded  by  the  sol- 
diers of  the  sixth  Iqrion,  Colonia  Artlatt  Sexto- 
norwn.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Onsar,  and  un- 
der tbe  emperors  it  became  one  of  the  most 
flouriebinr  towns  on  this  side  of  tbe  Alpa  Coo- 
Btaotine  the  Great  built  an  extensive  suburb  on 
the  right  bank,  which  he  ooonected  with  tbe 
original  dty  by  a  bridge.  Tbe  Roman  remains 
at  Aries  attest  tbe  greatness  of  the  ancient  city : 
there  are  still  to  be  seen  an  obelisk  of  granite, 
and  the  ruins  of  an  aquedoet,  theatre,  aniphi- 
theatre,  paUoe  of  Oonstantine,  and  a  large  Ro- 
man cemetery. 

[AmsLuoa  Foaeoa.    Vtd.  Fusam.] 

AukS^ca.    Vtd.  AxMoucA. 

AbSnAcuh  (now  Amhfim  or  ^rt  f),  a  town 
of  the  Batsvi  io  Qallia  Belgica. 

[A&ENJt  MoiiTxs  (uow  Amai  Gordat),  high 
sand  hilla  in  Hispania  Bistiea,  between  Uie  Ite- 
tia  and  Urium.] 

[AuNX  ('Ap^v^).  1.  Daughter  of  the  Spartan 
king  (Ebalus,  wife  of  Aplureua— -S.  A  city  of 
Elia,  00  tbe  River  Minyoini^  said  to  have  been 
named  after  the  foregomg:  it  vaa  the  reaidenoa 
of  Apfaareua] 

AjiE&Flaca.    Vid  Atbkhs. 

Abbs  {'Aptit),  (the  Latin  Mart),  the  Greek 
^od  of  war  and  one  of  the  great  Olympian  gods, 
It  represented  as  the  son  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  nod 
Hera  (Juno).  Tbe  charauter  of  Ares  (Mars)  in 
Greek  mythoh^  will  be  best  understood  by 
comparing  it  with  that  of  ot^ier  divinities  ■moo 
are  likewise  in  some  way  connected  with  wan 
Athena  (Uinerva)  represents  thougfatfulneie  and 
wisdom  10  the  a&ira  of  war,  ailfl  Drotsota  mm 
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mikl  Umv  biibitiUioM  doriag  iti  nTsgea.  Ares 
(Mam),  on  tfaa  otb«r  hand,  m  notliiii^  bat  the 
pmoufintwo  of  bold  btce  tai  •traagtl^  aod 
Dot  ao  mach  tbe  god  of  war  as  of  it*  tumiuh,  eoo- 
flmion,  and  bwrora.  Em  utter  Eris  tatth 
wme,  Zeoa  (Jiqut«r)  directa  iU  course,  but  Ares 
(Hue)  loves  war  ior  its  own  sake,  aod  deliefats 
ui  the  dia  and  roar  of  battles,  in  the  alaugnter 
of  men,  and  the  destructioo  of  tovoa.  He  it 
not  evMi  ioflueuoed  by  party  epirit,  but  aome- 
tiiiui  aiaiBta  the  floi^iuia  mmetimas  the  other 
side,  jaitat  bit  inebuitkNi  may  dietate;  wheoce 
Zeus  (Ja[Bter)  calls  him  i^iairpoaaXkof.  (A, 
S89.)  Thii  saT^e  and  sanguioary  character  of 
Area  (Mart)  makes  him  ^ted  by  the  other 
gods  and  by  hie  o'wo  parento.  It  vaa  oontraiy 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Qreeks  to  represent  a  being 
like  Ana  (Man))  with  all  his  orenrhelming 
phyauial  strength,  as  alwap  Ticfamoua;  and 
vheu  be  oomes  in  contact  with  higher  powers, 
be  is  nsuaUy  conquered.  He  was  wounded  by 
Diomedea,  who  wa«  assisted  bj  Atheoa  (Miner- 
va), and  in  his  fall  he  roa^  like  ten  tbousaod 
warriors.  The  gigautio  Aloldta  had  likewise 
oonquered  him,  ami  liept  him  a  prisoner  for  thir- 
teen until  he  was  delirwed  by  Hermes 
(MerQuiy)i  He  was  also  oooquered  hj  Heroulea, 
with  irlum  be  fought  oD  acoount  of  biasonCyc- 
DDs,  and  WW  obliged  to  return  to  Olympus. 
Hub  fierce  and  gigaotii^  but^  withal,  handsome 
god,  lored  aod  was  beloved  by  Aphrodite  (Ve- 
nus). Vid.  ArmuaatK.  When  Aphrodite  (Ve- 
But}  kived  Adonis,  Ares  (Mars),  in  hit  jeakiusy, 
nMtuntnjAioasd  Inniadf  uto  a  boar,  •'wl 
Ida  rind.  Vid.  Aoosbl  Aeomdiiig  to  a  lat« 
traditioD,  Aret  (Mars)  slew  HaKrrhothius,  the 
WNi  of  Posddoa  (Neptune),  when  he  was  on  the 
point  of  violatiiig  Aleippe,  the  dau^liter  of  Ares 
(Mart).  Hereopoo  FoeeidcH]  (Neptune)  aecnsed 
Ares  (Mara)  in  toe  Areopagus,  when  the  Olym- 
pian  goda  wen  astern  bled  m  oourt  Ares  (Mart) 
waa  acquitted,  and  Hm  evaak  was  bdisved  to 
have  ^ven  rise  to  tbe  name  Areopagus.  Hie 
warlike  character  of  tbe  tribes  of  Inrace  led  to 
the  belief  that  the  god's  retideooe  was  in  that 
country,  and  here  and  in  St^thia  were  the  prin- 
dpal  seida  of  bis  worshipi  In  Scytliia  he  was 
wersbiroed  under  the  form  of  a  tword,  to  which 
not  <xuy  boraes  and  other  cattle,  but  men  also, 
were  saerifieed.  In  Oreece  itself  the  worship  of 
Area  (Mara)  was  not  very  general  All  the 
•tocies  about  Aret  (Mars),  and  bis  wonbip  in  tbe 
eonotries  north  of  Ureeoe,  seem  to  indicate  that 
hit  worship  waa  introdnoed  into  the  latter  eoun- 
tiy  from  Thraoe.  Hw  Romans  identified  their 
god  Man  with  tbe  Grade  Ares.    Vid.  Mass. 

[ABnuB  (*Aps0iar)t  oDeof  tbe  thirty  tyrants 
ia  AtheoB  under  the  Spartan  aaoendenoy.] 
AamoB  VApiart^),  fiUhar  of  Argus,  the 
I  of  lo,  ■who  It  tber«ftm  oalled  ArMor- 


AsxtjBM  {'Aperoios),  tbe  Cappadocian,  one 
of  tbe  moat  celebrated  of  the  aneivit  Creek 
id^sJeisns,  pcobaUy  Kved  m  the  rsign  nt  Vea- 
panaa  Ha  wrota  m  lonio  Greek  a  i^eoeral 
treatise  oo  diseases  in  hooka,  wUdi  is  still 
eUant  Hie  beat  edition  is  by  a  a.  KiUm, 
lipa,  1828. 

[AasrlOH  {'Apgrdov),  a  aiaSa  hj  Teu- 

{'hofracX  tite  Cam*  oi  sarenu  tngs 


of  Aratua  Petraa.   1.  A  coQt«m,>urary  of  Pon> 

Sty,  invaded  Judsa  in  B.C.  65,  in  t^er  to  place 
yroanus  oo  tbe  throne,  but  was  drivoi  biudc  by 
the  Romaaa,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  Ariitobu- 
InsL  Hie  dominioos  mn  subsaqncotly  invaded 
by  Scsoms,  the  lieutenant  of  Fompey. — &  Tho 
fii^er-in-law  of  Herod  Antipas,  invaded  Jodica 
because  Herod  had  diamltted  tbe  daughter  of 
Aretas  in  ctxisequenee  of  his  eoonection  with 
Herodiaa.  This  Aretas  seems  to  have  been 
the  same  who  had  poasesninp  of  DamMOOi 
at  tibe  time  at  the  eooversini  of  tbe  Apostle 
Paul,  AD.  81. 

Aafrrx  {'Ap^).  1.  Vifo  <^  Akinons,  kin^ 
of  the  Pbeeaciana,  received  Ulyssea  with  hospi- 
tality.— 2.  [Ak£te,  in  Oreek  'Aper^l,  daughter 
of  tbs  elder  DiuiyiiaB  and  Aristonuwhe,  vue  of 
Thearidea,  and  after  hia  death  of  her  uncle 
DioiL  Altar  Dion  had  fled  fkom  Syracusa 
Arete  was  compelled  by  ho-  tsothor  to  many 
Timocrstes,  one  of  his  friendi) ;  hut  she  was 
again  received  by  Dion  as  his  wife  when  he  hac 
obtained  possession  of  Syracuse,  and  expelled 
the  younger  Diooysina.  After  the  anaseioatioo 
of  Dion  in  8t!3,  she  was  drowned  by  his  cnemiea 
— 8.  D&ugfater  of  Aristippus,  the  founder  of  the 
Cyrenaio  sehool  of  philosophy,  was  instructed 
by  lum  in  the  princij^es  of  his  t^ttem,  which 
she  tranamitted  to  her  ton,  the  younger  Aris- 
tippus. 

AasmfisA  VApiOovaa),  one  of  the  Nereids,  snd 
the  nymph  of  the  £unoue  fouotaiu  of  Arethusa. 
in  tbie  island  of  Ortygia,  near  Syracuse.  For 
details,  we  AiniEDB.  Vii«il(JW<9.,  ir.,  1 ;  x,  1) 
reckons  hw  amopg  Uie  SleitiaB  nymphs,  and  aj 
the  divinity  who  msjared  pastoral  poetry.  There 
were  several  other  fountains  in  Greece  whicL 
bore  the  name  of  Arethusa,  of  which  the  moat 
important  was  one  in  Ithaca,  now  Lcbada,  and 
another  in  Eubtna,  near  Chalds. 

AaiTKCsA('Ap^Awoa:  now  .fr-^sfun).  1.  A 
town  and  fortress  oo  the  Orootes,  in  Sjrria :  in 
Strabo's  time,  the  seat  of  a  pet^  Arabian  prin- 
tapaUWii — [2.  a  aty  of  Macedonia,  between  Am 
pbipoliB  and  the  Lake  Bolbe.~8.  A  bitumioout 
utke  in  Greater  Anneoia,  thiough  which  the 
Tigris  was  said  to  flow  without  mingling  its 
waters,  at  no  great  distance  from  its  eource. 
Strabo  gives  at  the  Oriental  names  of  thit  lake, 
Arseoe  and  ThosniUe.] 

AaMUs.  mAuA. 

Aafrriux.    Vid  Ajuucmni:. 

[AafiTcs  ('A/wjrof).   1.  Son  of  Ptiain,  alain 
AutomedoQ. — 2.  Son  of  Neator] 

AaEim  {Apeic),  two  kii%t  of  Sperta.  1.  Suo- 
ceeded  hit  grandCttber,  UeMneoes  II,  unce  his 
fttber  Acrotatua  bad  died  before  him,  and 
reigned  BXJ.  801^360.  Ha  made  several  un- 
Bucceaeful  attempts  to  deliver  Qreeoe  from  th* 
domioioQ  of  Antigonos  Oonatos,  and  at  length 
fell  in  battle  against  tbe  Macedonians  in  865, 
and  waa  eooceeded  by  hia  eon  Acrotatus.— 
2.  Grandson  of  No.  I,  reigned  for  eight  year* 
(tbe  duration  of  his  life)  under  the  guardiansb^ 
of  Iw  uncle  Laomdas  H,  who  euoeeeded  him 
about  RC.  256. 

[AaCvs  i'Aptlac),  of  Alexandria,  a  Stoio  or 
:  Fj^hagorean  philosopher,  who  enjoyed  in  a  hi^ 
decree  the  oonfldcsice  of  Augustus,  and  was  said 
tolMT*  been  ins  instm^r  in  pbikwophy.j 

[AiivAfaov  AUmtoH  or,  acoording  to  Fkva^ 
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i'eero),  a  tnbutaiy  of  th«  IHirius,  in  Higpania 
T»mcoiiaiAis.3 

AuvACA  or  Ammtaxb,  tha  moat  powerful 
tribe  of  tbe  Cdtibwiau  io  Spain,  near  the 
source*  of  tbe  Tagui,  derived  their  dodm  from 
the  River  AT9va  (q.  v.). 

Aao^a  ('Apyaios),  i.  Kicg  of  Macedonia, 
BCD  and  aucceesor  of  Pirdiecos  L,  tbe  founder  of 
the  dynastT.^ — 2.  A  pretender  to  tbe  MaitnAwiian 
crown,  detoroDed  PerdiecaB  U,  and  reigned  tvo 
vears. 

Aa6.£Ds  Moms  ('Apxa^Y :  iKtw  Er^ik-Dagh), 
a  lofty  snow-capped  mountaio  nearly  in  the  cen- 
tre of  Cappadocia ;  an  o&et  of  tbe  Anti-Taurus. 
At  it*  foot  stood  the  oeUbrated  oi^  of  Mazaca 
or  Ctesarea. 

ABQAitTHOirlin  ('AiTwASvior)^  king  of  Tartes- 
sus  in  Spain,  in  tbe  sixth  eoQtury  AO,  is  aaid  to 
have  reigned  eighty  years,  and  to  bare  lived  one 
hundred  and  twenty. 

AaoAlrTH(>^Iu8  or  Akqahthcs  Moms  (rd  *Ap- 
•jmiGunnav  bpoc:  dow  Katirli),  a  monntain  in 
SHhTnia,  mmiing  out  into  the  nopontis,  furminff 
tbe  Fromonttnium  Posidium  (Cape  Bom),  and 
separating  tbe  bays  of  Cioe  ana  Aatocua. 

[Abox  f^kpyn),  a  EyperboreRQ  maiden,  who 
come  with  0}»s  to  Delos.] 

Ajlgknnum  or  AaolNUM  {^A.pyewm,  'ApyUxrv : 
now  Cape  Blanco).  1.  A  promontory  on  tbe 
Ionian  ooaet,  oppcnito  to  Cbioe. — {%  A  promon- 
tory of  tbe  eafltem  ooast  of  Sicily,  now  Capo 

[AwiKimtBA,  an  ialaod  witb  a  dtr  of  same 

name  between  tbe  pnnnontory  of  Argenniun, 
and  tbe  Ionian  ooast,  and  tbe  promootonum  Fo- 
sidumi  in  tin  island  of  Cbioe.] 

[AKOBinAiruK  (dot  8m  Mareo),  a  oity  of 
Brutttnm.] 

[AwumtJlbu  or  AsaaMTuluA,  also  Aboznto- 
TAJMA  (now  AneTiheim),  the  capital  city  of  Oal- 
lia  Bdgica,  whwe  Qratiao  defeated  the  Ale- 
manni  AJ>.  8Ta] 

ABSENTiua  (now  Argoni),  a  small  river  in 
Gallia  Narbooenus,  whi^  oom  into  the  Mai£- 
terraoeaD  near  f onun  Julii. 

AwjERTDEilTClC  OT  -TUB  (dOV  SfrOWfiuTV),  BO 

important  town  on  the  fihine,  in  Oallia  Bdgica, 
tbe  head-quarters  of  tbe  eighth  l^^ioo,  and  a 
Roman  munidpium.  In  its  nei^bOThood  Ju- 
lian gained  a  brilliant  Tictory  over  the  Aleman- 
ni,  A.D.  S57.  It  was  subsequently  called  Strate- 
burgum  and  Slraiiabmyum,  whence  its  modem 
naxaa. 

Abozb.    Vid.  Ctolofes. 

AboZa  ('A/>/e£a).  1.  Daughterof  Adrastus  and 
AiD{duthea,  and  wife  of  Polyniees. — [2.  Daugii- 
ter  of  Autoai<»i,  wife  of  the  SparUn  idag  Aria- 
todemu^  by  whom  she  became  tbe  mouter  of 
Eurystbenes  and  Prooles.] 

AboU  ('Apytla).    Via.  Abqos. 

[ABaiLEOMu  ('Aoyi^vtf),  a  Spartan  female, 
motbor  of  the  eeleuiated  gmnl  &asidaa.] 
.  ABGnAniK,  a  diitriet  in  Rome,  which  extend- 
ed team  the  south  of  tbe  Quirinal  to  the  Capito- 
lio«  and  the  Fonxm.  It  was  chiefly  inhabited 
by  mechanics  and  booksellers.  Hie  orig^  of 
the  name  is  uncertain :  the  most  obvious  deri- 
vatioD  is  from  arailia,  "potter's  day but  tbe 
more  eommon  ttqdanatjoD  in  antiqmty  was  Argi- 
/f  Am, "  death  of  Aigua."  fmn  a  bero  Aigns  vlao 
VBf  buried  there. 
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AbqIldb  i^'ApyiXoc :  'ApytXtas),  a  town  in  B» 
saUia,  the  M^em  part  of  Mradooia,  in  Haeo 
dmia,  betweoi  Am^poUs  and  BruniscaB,  a  ool 
ony  of  Androa. 

AbgihCs«  (^Apytvovuat  or  'AoyivmiaaaC),  three 
snuUl  islands  off  tbe  coast  of  jEolis,  opposite 
MytUoie  in  Lesbos,  celebrated  for  tbe  naval  vic- 
torv  of  the  Athenians  over  the  Lacedsmoniiina 
under  Calliontidaa,  B.C.  40e. 

[AkoiJSfb  (^Amt&KTi),  a  nymph,  mother  the 
Tluradan  bard  l^amyris  by  PbibMiam(ai.1 

ABolFsrama  (^Apyet^wiK)*  "tbe  wyer  of 
Argus,"  a  surname  of  HBams. 

Aeoifpa  {^Apyiirtraiot),  a  Scythian  tribe  in 
Sarmatia  A«iwoa,who  appear,  from  the  descrip- 
tioD  of  them  by  Hoodotus  (ir,^  iX),  to  have  been 
of  the  Oalmno  raoa 

Abqibu.    Vid.  Akodba. 

ABGtraXa,  the  cbief  town  of  Atiiamania,  m 
E|HruB. 

AsoivA,  a  surname  of  Hora  or  Juno,  from  Ar- 
gos,  where,  aa  well  as  in  the  whole  of  Felopon- 
neaus,  she  was  esped^Uy  honored.    Fid  Abooo. 

AafllVL    Vid.  Ajlcok 

Aaoa   Fid  Aboohauxa 

[Aboouoos  Snnn.    Ftd  Aboob.] 

AaoduB.    Fid  Asooa. 

Aboohavtji  VApyovaKTOi),  tbe  Argonaula, 
"  the  Bailors  of  ue  Argo,"  were  the  heroes  who 
sailed  to  £a  (afterwsrd  called  Colchis)  for  the 
purpose  of  fetching  tbe  golden  fleece.  TL« 
story  of  tbe  Ai^lonaiitB  is  variouily  related  by 
tbe  ancient  writoa,  but  the  common  tale  ran  as 
follows:  In  lolcus  in  Theesaly  rugned  Feliaa, 
who  bad  deprived  his  half-brouier  j£s(m  of  tbe 
eorereignty.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  Jabom,  the 
stn  of  jfiaon,  Pilias  jpersuaded  Jason  to  fetch 
tbe  gi^en  fleece,  which  was  suapaided  ou  an 
oak-tree  in  the  grove  of  Ares  (Mars)  in  Colchii, 
and  was  guanud  day  and  night  by  a  dragoa 
Jason  wilnngly  undertook  tbe  enterj»is^  and 
oommatMled  Argns,  tbe  son  of  Fhtizus,  to  build 
a  ship  with  fifty  oan,  which  was  called*  .tlr^ 
i^Apyu)  after  tbe  name  of  tbe  builder.  Jason 
was  accompanied  by  all  tbe  great  heroes  of  tbo 
age,  and  tnmr  numbw  is  usually  said  to  liava 
been  fifty.  Among  these  were  Hercules,  Cas- 
tor  and  FoUuz,  Zetes  and  Calus,  tbe  earn  of 
Boreas,  the  singer  Orpbeus,  the  seer  Mopsua, 
Pbilanunon,  Tydeiu,  liiesens,  Amf^iiarauB,  Fe- 
leus,  Ifestor,  Admetus,  ite.  After  leaving.  lol- 
cus they  fint  landed  at  LenmoB,  where  they 
united  themselves  with  the  women  of  the  island, 
who  bad  just  before  murdered  tbeir  fathers  aud 
busbnnd&  From  Lemnos  they  sailed  to  the 
JDolioiMS  at  Cjndcus,  where  King  Cyaous  re- 
ceived them  bosiHtably.  They  left  tbe  cotio- 
try  during  tbe  nigfat,  and  being  thrown  baolc 
on  tbe  ooast  by  a  contrary  wind,  they  were 
taken  for  Felasgians,  Uie  enemies  of  the  Oo- 
liiHies,  and  a  struggle  «»ued,  in  which  Cyzi- 
ona  was  slain;  bu^  bein^  reeognuted  Inr  the 
Argonauts,  tb«y  buried  him,  ana  mooniea  orer 
his  fate.  They  next  landed  in  Mvsia,  wber« 
thev  left  behind  Hercules  and  Polypncmus,  who 
luui  gone  into  tbe  country  in  seuxib  of  Hyla^ 
whom  a  nymph  bad  carried  off  wliile  be  was 
fetching  wator  for  his  oomftanions.  In  th« 
country  <tf  tbe  Belnyces,  King  Amycus  chal- 
lenged the  AwHiants  to  fight  with  uim ;  &od 
when  be  was  lolled  by  FMlus,  [the  Bebtyoe^ 
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lo  Avenge  tb«  deatliof  their  kiog,  made  an 
aUftek  OD  P9II11X,  but  the  Argomuta,  haria^ 
•eiud  tbeir  arms,  repulsed  them,  nod  slew  many 
in  tbeir  flight  *  they  then]  Miled  tu  Sahnjdef- 
KiB  ill  Thraee,  where  the  seer  Phioeua  wu  tor- 
meoted  the  Harpies.  Wlieo  the  Argouuts 
oootulted  htm  about  their  voyage,  he  pnnuEed 
tbeni  his  adTioe  on  oooditioQ  of  tbor  deliTering 
him  from  the  Harpies,  lliis  vai  done  by  Zetes 
and  Oalnis,  two  sodb  of  Boreas ;  mad  rhineus 
□ow  adnBed  them,  before  sailing  through  the 
Symplegadee,  to  marfa  the  flight  of  a  dove,  aod 
to  jud^e  from  its  fate  what  they  themselves 
would  have  to  do.  When  thev  approached  the 
Symplegadea,  they  swit  out  a  dove,  whi^  io  its 
rapia  fluht  between  the  rookt,  lost  only  the  end 
of  its  tauL  The  ArgODauts  now,  with  the  assiBt- 
oaee  of  Jqdo  fHeraX  followed  the  example  of 
the  dove,  sailed  ijuiekly  between  the  rocks,  and 
Bocceedfld  in  passing  without  iujurj  to  their  abip, 
TTith  the  exc«ition  of  some  onuunoitB  at  the 
atetn.  Heoeefortb  the  Symplegades  stood  im- 
movaUe  io  the  sea.  On  tndr  arrival  at  the 
comtry  of  the  Hariandyni,  the  Argooaata  were 
kindly  received  by  tixar  Viog,  Lycua.  Hie  seer 
IdmoQ  and  the  helmsman  Tipbys  died  here,  and 
the  place  of  the  latter  was  supplied  Andeoa 
They  now  sailed  along  the  eoast  until  uiey  arriv- 
ed at  the.mouth  of  the  River  Kiasis.  Col- 
chian  king  JBSbu  pronoaed  to  give  up  the  gd,deo 
lleeee  if  Jasoa  alma  woald  yoke  to  a  plough 
two  fire  breathing  oxen  with  bnuen  feet,  and 
sow  the  teeth  of  ihe  dragim  wbi^  had  not  been 
used  by  Cadmus  at  Thebee,  and  which  he  bad 
received  from  Minerva  (Athena).  The  love  of 
Medea  furnished  Jason  with  meana  to  resist 
fii«  and  steel,  on  oofulitioD  of  hi*  taking  her  as 
his  wife ;  and  ahe  taoght  him  bow  be  was  to 
kill  the  warriors  thut  were  to  spring  up  from 
the  teeth  of  the  dragon.  While  Jason  waa 
engaged  upon  his  tnek,  formed  plans  for 

baminff  the  ship  Argo  and  for  killing  all  the 
Greek  beroee.  But  Uedea'a  magia  powers  lulled 
to  sleep  the  dragon  who  guarded  tbe  golden 
Qeeee ;  and  after  Jason  had  taken  possessiui  of 
the  treasure,  he  nod  bis  Ai^gonauts,  together 
with  Hedea  and  her  youi^  brother  Absvrtus, 
embarked  by  night  and  sailed  away.  .£etes 

Enrsued  them ;  but,  before  he  overtook  them, 
[edca  murdered  her  brother,  cut  him  into  pieces, 
and  threw  his  limbs  overboard,  that  her  iatber 
might  be  detained  io  his  pursuit  by  collecting 
the  limbs  of  his  ohild.  jEetes  at  last  retnmed 
home,  but  sent  out  a  great  number  of  Ooldbians, 
threatening  them  with  the  punishment  intended 
fur  Medea  if  they  returned  witbout  her.  While 
tlie  Colchiana  were  dispersed  in  all  directitMis, 
the  Argonauts  bad  already  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Eridanoi.  But  JujHter  (Zeus), 
nn^  at  the  morder  of  Abayrbii,  raised  a  storm 
whu»  east  the  slup  from  its  oourse.  When 
driven  on  the  Absyrtinn  Islands,  the  ship  began 
to  speak,  and  declared  that  the  anger  of  Jupiter 
(2^U8)  would  not  cease  unless  tbey  sailed  towai-d 
Ausonia,  and  got  purified  by  Circe.  Hiey  now 
aailed  ^ong  the  coasts  of  the  Ligyans  and  Celts, 
and  throng  the  sea  of  Sardinia,  and,  continuing 
tbeir  course  along  the  eoast  of  Tyrrheuia,  tbe^ 
arrived  in  the  Island  of  JEn^  where  Ciroe  pun- 
fieil  them.  Wheii  tbey  were  pawng  by  the 
Kieoi  Orphens  saqg  to  prevent  the  Argomota 


being  al''ired  by  Ihem.  Butes,  however,  swan 
to  them,  but  Yen  »  (Aphrodite)  carried  him  ta 
Ltlybaum.  HetiB  and  the  Nereids  ooodaeted 
them  throngb  Scylla  and  Charybdisnid  between 
the  whirling  rocu  (irf  r/xu  n^ayKToi) ;  aod,  soil- 
ing by  the  Tbracian  island  with  its  oxen  of 
Helios,  th^  eame  to  the  Phwarian  inland  <4 
Corcrra,  where  they  were  received  by  Alcinoua 
In  the  mean  time,  scone  of  the  Oojchiana,  not 
being  able  to  disooVer  the  Ai^fonauts,  had  settied 
at  the  foot  of  the  Ceraunian  Uountaios ;  other* 
occupied  the  Abeyrtian  islands  near  the  coast  oi 
Illyncum ;  and  a  third  band  overtook  tbe  Ai^ 
nauta  in  tiie  island  of  the  Phaaeians.  But  as 
their  hopes  of  reeovering  Medea  were  deceived 
by  Arete,  the  queen  of  Aleiooua^  they  settled  in 
tbe  ishmd,  am  tbe  Arwooauta  eootinued  thrir 
v<^age.  During  the  oignt  they  were  overtaken 
by  a  storm ;  but  Apollo  sent  brilliant  finsbcs  of 
ligbtoing,  wbicb  enabled  them  to  discover  a 
neighbc»ing  island,  which  ihey  called  Aaaphe. 
Here  tbey  weoted  an  altar  to  Apollo,  aod  solemn 
ritca  vera  inatitiited,  whieh  eontinaed  to  be  ob- 
served down  to  very  late  timet.  11>eir  uttenipL 
to  land  in  Crete  was  ]Nwented  bv  Talus,  who 
guarded  tbe  iatand,  but  waa  killed,  by  tbe  arU- 
fices  01  Medea.  From  Crete  they  sailed  to 
■/Efeioa,  and  fmn  tbenoe  between  £ub(BB  and 
Loeris  to  lolcus.  Respecting  the  events  sab- 
sequent  to  their  arrival  in  lolous,  vid,  JiAos, 
Mkdka,  Jabov,  I^ELua.  The  story  of  the  Argo- 
nauts probably  arose  out  of  accounts  of  com- 
mercial enterprises  wfaieh  the  wealthy  Minyans^ 
who  lived  in  the  neighborhood  of  ^Icus,  made 
to  the  ooasts  of  tbe  Euxine.  Tbe  expedition  of 
tbe  Argouauts  is  relied  by  Pindar  in  tbe  fourtk 
Pythiaa  ode,  by  ApoUonius  Rhodtus  ia  hia 
Ai^onautiea,  and  by  nis  Roman  imitator,  Vale- 
riua  Flaocus. 

Aaooe  (rd  'Apyoj,  -sof),  is  said  by  Sb^bo  (p^ 
872)  to  have  signified  eplain  in  thu  language  of 
the  Macedtiuans  and  Tbessalions,  and  it  may 
therefore  contain  the  same  root  as  the  lAtu 
word  «ger.  In  Homer  we  find  mention  of  the 
Pela^io  Arsus,  tliat  is,  a  town  or  district  of 
Thesuly,  and  of  the  Aduean  Aisos,  by  wbidi 
he  meana  aometimeB  tbe  whole  PelopraiDesas 
sometimes  Agamemnon's  kingdom  of  Argos,  of 
which  Mycen»  was  tbe  capital,  aod  sometimea 
tbe  town  of  Argoe.  As  Ai^oa  frequently  sig- 
nifies the  whole  Peloponnesus,  the  most  import 
antpart  of  Greeoe,  ao  tbe  'ApveUii  often  oocur 
in  Homer  aa  a  name  of  tbe  wutde  body  of  tha 
Greeks,  in  vhieb  sense  tbe  Bonuio  poets  also 
use  ArgivL — 1.  Aaooe,  a  district  of  Peloponne- 
sus called  Argolit  'ApyoXif)  bv  Herodotus,  but 
more  frequenuy  other  Crrees  writers  either 
Argot,  Argia  'ifyytia),  or  Argolice  (^  'Apyo- 
Aun;).  Under  tbe  Romans  Ai^lis  became  the 
usunl  name  of  the  oonntiy,  wUle  the  word  Argoa 
or  Argi  was  eoofioed  to  the  town.  Argolis,  un- 
der the  Romans,  signified  the  oonntry  noooded 
on  the  north  by  the  Corinthian  territory,  oa  tbe 
west  Aroadia,  00  the  south  by  Laoonia,  and 
included  toward  the  east  the  whole  Acte  or  pen 
insula  between  the  Saronie  and  Argolie  gulfs; 
but,  during  the  time  of  Gredao  indepeodence, 
Argolis  or  Argos  was  only  tbe  country  lying 
round  the  Aivouous  Sinns  (now  Oal^  t^^uplia), 
bounded  on  ue  west  the  Aroodian  UountaiM 
and  separated  on  iie  north  by  a  range  (tf  mount 
■1 
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•IDS  from  Corintli,  Cleooie,  and  rhlitu.  Argolis, 
ae  understood  by  tJae  Bomaos,  was,  for  ttie  most 
part,  a  mouotainoUB  nod  uD[woductiTe  couotr;  : 
the  only  ezteosire  plain  adapted  for  agriculture 
was  in  the  neighbor bood  of  the  dty  of  Argos. 
lU  riren  vere  inu^nificaat,  and  moatly  dry  in 
uinmar:  Qm  moat  unptotant  vm  tbelnaehoi. 
Hie  ootmtry  was  divided  into  the  diatriotafrf  Ar- 
ela  or  Argos  proper,  Efidadkia,  Teckmnia,  and 
HEKHioNia.  The  original  1nbal»taota  of  the 
countiy  were,  aocordit^  to  mythology,  the  Cj- 
nurii ;  but  the  main  ptft  of  the  poputati<Mi  coo- 
tifited  of  Pelaegi  aod  Acbra,  to  whom  Dorians 
vere  added  after  the  oniquetl  of  FelopooaetuB 
by  the  SoriaDB.  8e«below,NaSr— 2.AM0^or 
A^i,  -oam,  in  the  Latin  writers,  now  Aryo,  the 
oapit&l  of  Argolis,  and,  next  to  Sparta,  the  most 
important  town  of  Feloponoesiu,  situated  in  a 
lerel  plain  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  Inaohoa.  It 
bad  an  ancieot  Febu^e  citadel,  called  lAfisaa, 
and  anotber  built  snbaeqaently  on  another  height 
(dm*  aree*  kabent  Argi,  liv^  xxziv^  25).  It 
postesBed  Diuneroufl  temples,  and  was  particu- 
larly celebrated  &a  the  worship  of  Juno  (Hera), 
whose  great  temple,  ffareeum,  lay  between  Ai^os 
and  Myceos.  The  remains  of  the  Cydopian 
walls  of  AigoB  are  still  to  be  Mm.  The  ci^  is 
said  to  hare  been  built  by  Inaobds  or  his  son 
Pbobohsus,  fir  grandson  ^oub.  The  deeeeod- 
ants  of  loacLus,  who  may  be  r^arded  as  the 
Felasgiaii  kii^  reigned  over  the  country  for 
Dine  generations,  but  were  at  length  deprived 
of  the  Bovereignty  by  Dakads,  who  is  said  to 
have  coins  from  E^ypt.  The  descendants  of 
Danans  were  in  their  time  obli^^  to  submit  to 
the  Aciuean  race  of  the  Pelopidaa.  Under  the 
role  of  the  Pebpida  Mycente  became  th*  eapi- 
tal  of  the  kingdom,  and  Argos  was  a  dependent 
state.  Tbtu  JfycentB  was  the  royal  residence 
of  Atreua  and  of  his  sea  Agamemnon ;  but  under 
Orestes  Argoa  agam  recovered  ita  aupremaey. 
Up<m  the  conquest  of  Feloponneeus  by  the  Do- 
rians Argos  fell  to  the  shore  of  Temenus,  whoso 
deaoendaots  mled  over  the  aountrjr;  but  the 
great  bulk  of  the  population  contmued  to  be 
Aciuean.  All  these  events  belong  to  Mytbol- 
ogj ;  aod  Argos  first  appears  in  history  about 
BXi.  760,  as  the  chief  state  of  Peloponnesus, 
under  its  ruler  PatDOS.  After  the  lime  of  Phi- 
don  its  power  declined,  and  it  was  not  even  able 
to  maintain  its  supremacy  over  the  other  towns 
of  Atgolia.  lu  power  was  greatij  weakened 
bjr  ita  wars  witib  Sparta.  The  two  states  long 
contended  for  the  district  of  Cynuria,  wbidi  lay 
between  Argolis  and  Laeonia,  and  which  the 
Spartans  at  length  obtained  by  the  vietoiy  of 
their  three  hundred  diampi<»iB,  about  B.G.  660. 
In  B.C.  624,  CletHnenes,  tne  Spartan  king,  de- 
feated the  Argivee  with  such  loes  new  ^ryos 
'  that  Sparta  was  left  without  amalinPelopoo- 
oeiuB.  In  eraiBeqtwoce  of  its  weakness  and  of 
its  jealousy  of  Sparta,  Argos  took  no  part  in  the 
Persian  war.   In  order  to  strengthen  itself  Ar- 

Sa  attadced  the  ueighboriog  towns  of  Tiryns, 
yoeniB,  destroyed  them,  aod  transplanted 
their  iohabitaots  to  Argos.  The  introduction 
of  so  many  new  oitiaeoe  was  followed  by  the 
abolition  <^  royalty  and  of  Doric  institutions, 
aod  by  the  establiebment  t  f  a  demoerany,  which 
eontinued  to  be  the  form  of  govennuoit  till  later 
lime^  when  the  eitjy  fell  under  the  power  of 
98 


^rraots.  In  the  Pdopooneuao  war  Aivos  ndei; 
wit^  Athens  against  Sparta.  In  B.C.  248  it 
joined  the  Aduean  League,  and  on  the  omtiueet 
of  the  latter  by  the  Romans,  146,  it  became  a 
part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia.  At  an 
eariy  time  Argos  was  distinguuhed  by  its  enlli- 
Tadon  of  musio  and  poetry  {vid  SAOAOis,  Tel- 
■silla);  but  at  the  time  of  the  intelleatua] 
greatness  of  Athois,  literature  aud  science  seem 
to  have  been  entirely  negleeted  ftt  Argus.  It 
produced  some  great  sculptors,  of  whom  Aqela- 
DAS  and  PoLTctntia  are  the  most  celebrated. 

AaoOB  AMPHiLScHicuM  ('Ap^Of  rd  'A^(7.o^t 
K^),  the  chief  town  of  Am^hiloebia  in  Aeama- 
nla,  situated  on  the  Ambraeun  Gul(  and  found- 
ed by  the  Aigive  AvPBiLocBua 

AsGoe  HipricH.    Vid.  Abpl 

[Aboob  Pblabgicum  CA^of  rd  TleXaoYiKSv), 
an  ancient  eity  and  dietnot  of  IhesBaly,  men- 
tinned  by  Homer;  but  in  Strabo's  time  the  city 
tM>  longer  existed.] 

AboOob  Pohtcs  (now  Porto  Ferraio),  a  town 
and  harbor  in  the  Island  of  Ilva  (now  Stba). 

AsgCba  ('Apyovpa),  a  town  in  Pelnsgiotis  in 
llessaly,  called  Ai^ssa  by  Homer      iL,  7S8). 

Abqds  ('Apyoc).  1.  Sod  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and 
yiobe,  third  king  of  Argos,  from  whom  Argos 
derived  its  name. — 2.  Suroamed  Panoptet,  "  the 
aU-seeing,"  because  be  had  a  hundred  eyes,  son 
of  Agenor,  Ares  tor,  Inaebus,  or  Ai^us.  June 
(Hera)  appointed  bim  guardian  of  the  cow  into 
which  lo  bad  been  metamorphosed ;  but  Mercury 
(Hermes),  at  the  command  of  Jupiter  (Zeue), 
put  Argus  to  death,  either  by  stoning  him,  or  by 
cutting  off  his  head  after  sending  him  to  sleep, 
by  the  sweet  notes  of  bis  flute.  Juno  (HeraJ 
transplanted  Ins  oyea  to  the  toil  of  tiie  peacocl^ 
her  UTorito  bird— 8.  The  builder  of  the  Argo, 
son  of  PhrixuB,  Arestor,  or  Folybus,  was  sent  by 
JEStea,  hit  grauu&ther,  after  the  death  of  Phriz- 
us,  to  take  possession  of  his  inheritance  in  G-rcece. 
On  his  voyage  thither  he  suffered  shipwreck,  was 
found  by  Jason  in  the  Island  of  Aretias,  and  car- 
ried back  to  Colitis. 

Anof  BA  {'A.pyvpa),  a  town  in  Achaia  near  Pa- 
tm,  with  a  fountain  of  the  same  name. 

AaafaiPA.    Vid.  Abpl 

Aau  {'Apeta,  'Apia :  'Apeiof,  'Aptof :  the  ea*t- 
em  part  of  Khorataan,  and  the  wettern  and  north- 
toettem  part  of  Afghanittan),  the  most  import- 
ant of  toe  eastern  provinces  of  the  ancient  Per- 
sian Empire,  was  Ixtunded  on  the  east  by  the 
ParopamisadsB^  on  the  north  by  Margiona  and 
Hyreania,  on  the  west  by  Parthia,  and  on  the 
Bontb  by  the  great  desert  of  Cormonia.  It  was 
a  vast  plain,  bordered  on  the  north  and  east  by 
mountains,  and  on  the  west  and  south  by  sandy 
deserts ;  and,  though  forming  a  part  of  the  great 
sandy  table-land,  now  called  the  Desert  of  Iran, 
it  contuned  Berernl  very  fertile  osBes;  emeoiallT 
in  its  nor&em  part,  along  Uie  base  of  tne  Sar- 
phi  (now  Kohittan  and  Haxarah)  Mountains, 
which  was  watered  by  the  river  Aaitra  or  -as 
(now  fferirood),  on  which  stood  the  later  capital 
AJexandrea  (now  Herat).  The  river  is  lost  in 
the  sand.  Tlie  lower  course  of  the  great  river 
Btyvandbub  (now  ffdmund)  also  belonged  t« 
Aria,  and  the  lake  into  whicti  it  fhlls  was  oalted 
Abia  IiACDB  (now  Zurrah).  From  Aria  waa  de 
rived  the  name  under  which  all  the  enstov  pro 
vinoes  were  included.    VuL  Ariaita. 
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AsuLmm.  Fid 

tudfl,  one  of  ue  ocHniiuuida*  of  tbs  floet 
of  XertM^  fell  in  tfa«  battle  of  SaIudu,  B.a 

isa 

Amusn  ('Apta'dvi}),  daughter  of  Miooa  and 
PwipbaS  or  Greta,  fell  in  love  with  Theaeue 
wfaeD  he  was  seat  by  hit  lather  to  ooovej  the 
tribute  of  th«  Atheotaoa  to,  MiDotouroa,  and 
eave  him  the  clev  of  thread  meana  of  which 
he  found  bis  way  out  of  the  lAbyriutb,  and 
which  she  heneu  had  reeeived  from  Vulcan 
(Hepbnetue).  Tbeaeua,  in  retuio,  promised  to 
many  her,  and  she  accordingly  left  Crete  with 
him ;  but  on  their  arriral  in  toe  Island  of  Dia 
(Naxoa),  she  was  lulled  by  Diana  (Artemis). 
Thia  is  the  Homerio  account  {OcL,  xi,  S22); 
but  the  more  common  tradition  related  that 
TheeeuB  left  Ariadne  in  Naxoe  alive,  either  be- 
cauae  he  was  forced  by  Bacchus  (DioDysuB)^  to 
leave  her,  or  because  be  was  ashamed  to  bring 
a  foreign  wife  to  Athens.  Bacchus  (Dionysus) 
fijoiid  her  at  Naxos,  made  ber  his  wife,  and 
placed  amotig  the  stars  the  orown  which  he 
gava  her  at  their  marriage,  ^ere  are  several 
annmutaneea  in  the  story  of  Ariadne  which 
oflSsred  the  happiest  subjects  for  works  of  ai-t, 
and  some  of  the  finest  ancient  works,  on  gema 
as  well  as  paintings,  are  still  extant^  of  which 
Ariadne  is  the  subject. 

Aklas  i^AMoioi)  or  AkidjCUS  ^AptSaioCjt 
flie  friend  m  Cynia,  oommanded  tha  left  wiu^ 
of  the  army  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  RC.  401. 
After  the  tfeath  of  Cyrus  he  purdiascd  his  par- 
don from  Artaxerxee  by  deserting  the  Oreeks. 

AsiAXNES  i^kpiuftvT)^),  the  name  of  two  kings 
of  Cappudoaia,  one  tlie  father  of  Arinrathes  L, 
and  toe  other  the  son  and  successor  of  Ariara* 
thesU. 

AuXifA  i^Kptav^ :  now  /mnX  derived  tnaa 
AmtA,  from  the  flpeci6e  sense  of  which  it  most 
be  carefully  distiDgdsbed,  was  the  general  name 
of  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  ancieot  FersiBn 
Empire,  and  included  the  portion  of  Asia  bound- 
ed on  the  west  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
from  the  Casi»an  to  the  mouth  of  the  Persian 
GulC  on  the  south  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the 
east  by  the  Indus,  and  on  the  north  by  the  great 
chain  of  mountains  called  by  the  general  name 
of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  embracing  the  provin- 
ces of  Porthio,  Aria,  the  Paropamisada;,  Ara- 
choaia,  Drangiana,  Gedroaia,  and  Carmania 
(now  KAaratum,  Afgianiitan,  Bdooekii^n,  and 
Mirman),  But  the  name  was  often  axtended  to 
the  country  as  for  west  as  the  margm  of  the 
Tigris  valley,  so  aa  to  include  Bf  edia  and  Penis, 
and  also  tv  the  jpovinces  north  of  the  Indian 
Caucasus,  namely,  Bactria  and  Sogdiana  (now 
Bokhara).  The  knowledge  of  the  ancients  re- 
apceting  the  greater  part  of  this  region  was  ctm- 
fined  to  what  was  picked  up  in  the  expeditions 
of  Alexander  and  the  van  of  the  Oreek  kings 
of  Syria,  and  what  waa  learned  ftiom  merchant 
caravans 

iAaiANTAB,  a  king  of  the  Scythians,  who,  in 
er  to  take  a  census  of  his  subjects,  ordered 
each  to  bring  him  an  arrow-head.  So  great  a 
nnmbor  waa  oollected,  that  he  caused  a  bronze 
Tcsael  to  be  made  from  them,  and  thia  he  pre- 
■errad  aa  a  mamoriaL] 
[AaurlTHn,  a  kmg  of  the  S^ttdona,  who 


waa  b«acfaennuly  murdered  by  Spargapitboa, 
king  of  the  Agathyisi.] 

[AxualTBfta  i^ik^wpaSeiaU  a  city  of  Ci^pa- 
docia,  founded  by  the  Cappadooiaa  iing  Arian- 
thes  IV.:  it  I17  between  Sebastia  ard  Comaaa 
Aurea.] 

AbukIthbs  {'AfuapdS^i),  the  oame  of  several 
kin^  of  CappMociar— I.  Son  of  Anamoes  I., 
aaaisted  Ocbus  in  the  recovery  of  Egypt,  B.C. 
S60.  Ariarathes  was  defeated  by  Perdiccaa, 
and  crucified  322.  Eumenes  then  obtained 
posseesioa  of  Cappadocia. — 2.  Son  of  Holopher 
nes,  and  D«pbew  of  Ariarathes  I.,  recovered 
Caj^iadocia  after  the  death  of  Eumenes,  B.C. 
816.  He  was  succeeded  by  Arianinee  XL — 8. 
Son  of  Ariamnes  IL,  and  grandson  of  No.  2, 
married  Stratoidce,  daughter  of  Antiochus  II., 
king  of  Syriar— 4.  Son  of  Uo.  S,  reigned  B.O. 
220-162.  He  married  Autiochu,  the  daughter 
of  Antiochus  III.,  king  of  Syria,  and  assisted 
Antiochus  in  his  war  against  the  Romans. 
After  the  defeat  of  Autiodiut,  Ariarathes  sued 
for  peace  in  168,  which  he  obtained  on  favorable 
terms.  In  18S-119,  he  assisted  Eumenes  in  his 
war  against  Iliamacea. — 6.  Son  of  Ko.  4,  pre- 
viously called  Uithradates,  reigned  B.O.  163- 
130.  He  was  sumamed  Philopator,  and  was 
distinguished  by  the  excellence  of  his  character 
and  bis  cultivation  of  philosophy  and  the  liberal 
ai-ts.  He  assisted  the  Rodiods  in  their  war 
against  Aristonicus  of  Pvi^mus,  and  fell  in 
thia  war,  1 80^-^1  Son  of  No.  6,  reigned  EC. 
130-96.  He  married  Loodice,  sister  of  Mitbra- 
datee  yi.,  king  of  Fontus,  and  was  put  to  death 
by  Mithradates  by  means  of  Gordius.  On  his 
death  the  lungdom  was  seized  by  Nicomedcs, 
kiQK  of  Bithyoio,  who  nmrricd  Laudioe,  the 
wicbw  of  tlie  late  king.  But  Nicomedcs  was 
soon  expelled  by  Uithradates,  who  placed  upon 
the  thrwie, — 1.  Son  of  No.  A.  He  was,  bow- 
ever,  also  mtirdered  by  Mithradates  in  a  ^ort 
Ume,  who  now  took  possession  of  bis  kingdom. 
The  Cappadocians  rebelled  against  Mithradatea, 
and  placed  upon  the  throne, — 8.  Second  son  of 
No.  6 ;  but  he  was  speedily  driven  out  of  the 
kingdmn  bv  Uithradates,  and  shortly  afterward 
died  BotA  ADthradates  and  Xieomedea  a^ 
tempted  to  g^ve  a  king  to  the  Cappadocians ;  but 
the  Romans  ttUowed  the  people  to  choose  whom 
they  pleased,  and  their  choice  fell  upon  Ario- 
baiianee. — 9.  Son  of  Ariolarsttnoa  IL,  reigned 
B.0. 42-SS.  He  waa  deposed  and  put  to  death 
by  Antony,  who  appc^ted  Ardielaua  as  his  buc> 
eeasor. 

AausPiE  or  AorIabfa  (^Apidairat,  'Ayptdo- 
-rrat),  a  people  in  the  Bonthem  part  of  the  Per^ 
si  an  province  of  Drangiana,  on  the  very  borders 
of  Gedrosia,  with  a  capital  city,  Ariaspe  {'Apt 
d<m^).  In  retam  for  the  services  which  tiicy 
rendered  to  the  army  of  Cyrus  the  Great  when 
he  marched  thronn  the  desert  of  Oaraiania, 
they  were  honored  with  the  name  of  Kitoyi- 
rat,  and  were  allowed  by  the  Per^os  to  re- 
tain their  indepeodenec,  which  was  confirmed 
to  them  by  AlexNider  aa  flie  reward  of  smilar 
services  to  himself 

[Aai«wa  {'Apidaw^X  called  by  Justin  {10, 
1)  Ariarates,  son  of  the  Persian  king  Artaxerxes 
Unemon.] 

[Aaia«m  VApttaioi),  king  of  the  Cappado* 
iSMJi,  waa  alam  by  the  Hyrcanians  in  the  time 
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of  tbfl  elder  Crrus,  Mwordiog  to  Xenophon  in 
his  Cyroptedia.] 

Atldtk  (AridQtu :  DOW  ArUeia  or  JtiedaV  an 
iDcient  town  of  Lntium,  at  tiie  Ibot  of  the  Alban 
Mount,  00  tbe  Apfrfan  Way,  aucteen  milos  from 
Rome.  It  vBs  a  member  of  the  Latin  confed- 
enicy,  was  sabdued  by  the  Romana,  with  the 
other  Latin  towns,  in  B.O.  388,  and  received 
the  Roman  fraiicliiie.  In  its  neighborliood  was 
thb  celebi-ated  grove  and  temple  of  Diaua  Ari- 
cina,  on  tbe  borders  of  the  Leous  Neinoreosis 
(now  Ifemi).  Diana  was  worahipped  here  with 
barbarous  customs :  her  prieat,  caUed  rex  nemo- 
rentii,  was  alware  a  ruosway  slave,  who  obtain- 
ed his  office  by  Killing  his  predecessor  in  single 
combat  Hie  priest  wns  ooliged  to  fight  with 
aiiy  slave  who  luceeeded  in  breaking,  off  a 
bninch  of  a  eotain  tree  in  the  sacred  grove. 

AainjtDS.    Vid.  Abuub,  A>sbipa[is. 

[AaioSug  {'AplSoXit),  tyrant  of  Alabanda  in 
Caria,  accompanied  Xerxes  in  his  ezpedttioD 
against  Greece,  and  was  taken  captive  by  tbe 
Greelis  off  Artemisium,  RC.  480.] 

Aau,  is  the  name  applied  to  the  inhabitants 
of  tbe  province  of  AaiA,  but  it  is  probably,  also, 
a  form  of  tbe  generic  name  of  t£e  whole  Per- 
Nan  race,  dertv^  from  the  root  ar,  which  means 
noble,  and  which  forms  tbe  first  syllable  of  a 
^nat  number  of  Persian  namea  Compare 
AaT^ 

AaiuASPi  {'Api/ioinroi),  a  people  in  the  north 
of  B^thia,  of  whom  a  fabulous  account  is  given 
by  Herodotus  (iv.,  27).  The  germ  of  tbe  fable 
is  perfaapa  to  be  reoc^ised  in  the  fact  that  the 
Ural  llountains  abound  in  gold. 

AkihAzes  {'Kpifiuitjg)  or  AriouXzes  {'Apio/id- 
O^f),  a  cliiet  in  Sogdiaoa,  whose  fortress  was 
taken  by  Alexander  in  EC.  328.  la  it  Alez- 
noder  found  Roxana,  the  daughter  of  the  Bac- 
trian  diief  Oiqrartes,  wh<Ha  be  made  hia  wife. 

AiIki  CAm«M)aiid  Aalui  {t&  'Api/M,  s&^X 
the  names  of  a  mythical  peopU,  district,  and 
range  of  mountains  in  Asia  Minor,  which  the 
old  Qreek  poets  made  the  scene  of  the  punisb- 
meiit  of  the  monster  Typhoeus.  Vigil  {uEn^ 
ix,  716)  has  misunderstood  tbe  elv  'Af^oig  of 
Homer  {11^  ii,  783)^  and  made  Tyjdioeus  lie  be- 
neath loariroe,  ao  island  off  the  coast  of  Italy, 
namely,  Pitbeeosa  or  .£iiaria  (noW  /wAia). 

AabumjU  (ArimiQeosis :  now  Rimini),  a  town 
in  Umbria,  on  the  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  little 
River  Ariminns  (now  J^aroechia).   It  was  origin- 
ally inhabited  by  TJmbrians  and  Pelasgians,  was ' 
afterward  in  the  possession  of  the  Seaones,  and  j 
was  colonized  by  the  Romans  in  B.O.  268,  from  j 
wbieb  time  it  appears  as  a  flourishing  place. 
After  Uaviug  CisalfHue  Gaiil,  it  was  the  first 
town  which  a  person  arrived  at  io  the  northeast  I 
cf  Italia  proper.  I 

AaioiAKzlNKS  i'AfMoiiap^vijg).  1.  King*  or' 
Batrapx  of  FotUut. — 1.  Betrayed  by  his  sonj 
Kithradatcs  to  tbe  Persian  king  atxiut  RC. 
400.— 2.  Ron  of  Mithradates  L,  reigned  RC.I 
863-837.  He  revolted  from  Artixenes  in  862,  | 
and  may  he  regarded  as  the  fbonder  of  the  king- 
dom of  Pootua.— 8.  Son  of  Blittiradates  II?.,' 
reigned  266-240,  and  was  succeeded  by  Uith-I 
ra£ites  IV.  IL  Kingi  of  Cappaioeia.—\,  Sur- , 
named  Philoromcau,  reigned  B.C.  93-83,  and 
was  elected  king  by  tiie  Cappadociatii,  under 
tbe  direction  of  the  R^biwl  Oe  iras  serend 
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times  expelled  from  his  kingdom  by  UitbtiUa 
tea,  but  was  fioally  reskncd  by  Punpor  in 
shortly  before  his  deatt. — 2.  Sonuunea  Phih- 
pator,  succeeded  his  fiitber  in  63.  The  time  of 
his  death  is  not  known,  but  it  must  have  been 
before  fil,  in  which  year  his  son  was  reigning. 
—  8.  Sumamed  Suieoea  and  Philoromaxm,  son 
of  No.  2,  whom  he  succeeded  about  61.  He  as- 
sisted Pompej  against  Ciesar  in  48,  but  was 
nevertheless  panwued  by  Cffisar,  who  even  en- 
larged  his  territories.  He  vas  slain  in  42  by 
Caasius,  beeaose  be  was  plotting  against  liim 
io  Asia. 

AaloN  {'A/Jtuvi  1.  Of  Methymna  in  Lesbos, 
an  ancient  Qreek  bard  and  celebrated  player 
on  the  eitbara,  is  called  the  inventor  of  the 
dithvrambio  poetrr  and  of  the  name  dithyramb. 
He  lived  about  BjO.  625,  and  spent  a  great  port 
of  his  life  at  the  court  of  Periaoder,  tyrant  oi 
Corinth.  Of  his  life  scarcely  any  thmg  is  knows, 
beyond  the  beautiful  etory  of  his  escape  from 
the  sailors  with  whom  be  sailed  [from  Tnren 
turn  in  Italy]  to  Corinth.  On  one  occasion, 
thus  runs  the  ttory,  Arion  went  to  Sicily  to  take 
part  in  some  musical  contest  He  woo  tbe 
prize,  and,  laden  with  presents,  he  embarked  In 
a  Corinthian  ship  to  return  to  his  friend  Peri- 
ander.  The  rude  sailors  coveted  bis  treasures, 
and  meditated  his  murdn-.  After  trying  iu  vain 
to  save  his  life,  be  at  let^th  obtained  permission 
ODoe  more  to  play  on  the  ctthara.  In  festal  at- 
tire, he  placed  himself  in  the  prow  of  the  ahi)), 
and  invoked  the  gods  in  inspired  strains,  and 
then  threw  himseu  into  tiie  sea.  But  many 
song-loving  dolphins  had  assenibled  round  the 
vessel,  BDfi  cue  of  them  now  took  the  b»rd  on 
its  back  and  carried  him  to  Ttenfirus,  frum 
whence  he  returned  to  Corinth  in  safety,  and 
related  his  a<lventure  tu  Periander.  Up»u  tlie 
arrival  of  the  Curiiithino  vessel,  Periander  in- 

n'  cd  of  the  sailors  aft.er  Aricxi,  who  replied 
he  bad  remained  behind  at  iWentum  ;  but 
when  Ari«i,  at  the  bidding  of  Periauder,  came 
forward,  the  sailors  owned  their  guilt,  and  were 
punished  according  to  their  desert.  In  the  times 
of  Herodotus  and  Pausaniaa  there  existed  at 
Tsnarus  a  biitss  mooument;  representing  Ariuu 
riding  <Mi  a  dolphin.  Arion  uidbis  cithara  (lyre) 
were  placed  among  the  stars.  A  fi-aguieut  <>f  a 
hymn  to  Neptune  (Poseidon),  ascribed  to  Arion. 
is  contained  in  Bergk's  Poeta  Lyrici  Graci,  p. 
606,  Ao. — 2.  A  fabulous  horse,  which  Neptune 
(Poseidon)  begot  by  Ceres  (Demeter);  for,  iu 
order  to  escape  from  the  pursuit  of  Neptune 
(Poseidon),  tbe  goddess  had  metamorpuoaeil 
herself  into  a  mare,  and  Neptune  (Poseidou) 
deceived  her  by  assuming  tbe  n^re  of  a  borsc. 
There  were  many  other  traditions  respecting 
tbe  origin  of  this  horse,  but  all  make  Ne_ptunc 
(Poseidon)  its  father,  though  its  mottior  la  dif- 
ferent  in  Uie  various  legends. 

Abiovistub,  a  German  chiefs  who  crt-escd  the 
Rhino  at  the  request  of  tbe  Sequaoi,  when  tliey 
were  hard  pressed  by  the  .£dnL  He  subdued 
tbe  .^ui,  but  appropriated  to  himself  part  of 
the  territory  of  tjie  Seqnani,  and  threateaed  to 
take  still  more.  The  Sequani  now  united  with 
the  .£dui  in  imploring  the  help  of  Ciesar,  who 
defeated  Ariovistus  about  fifty  miles  from  the 
^ne^  B.C.  68.  Ariovistus  eiwaped  aerou  th< 
river  in  a  small  boat. 
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[Abipbox  {'AfKfav).  1.  The  hth*T  of  Xan- 
tliippuo,  Bod  graoabtlier  of  PeriolM. — ^2.  Of  Si«- 
TOD,  n  Greek  poet,  anUwr  of  a  beanlafiil  pceao  to 
Healtli,  preMrred  1^  Atbeiunia:  it  »  fpvea  in 
B«rgk'B  J^aHa  Zyriei  Graei,  p.  841.] 

[Abisbe  {'Aptat^y,  1.  Daiu^fater  of  Herope, 
first  wife  of  Priam,  to  whom  uie  bore  ^faacufl. 
— 3.  Daughter  of  Tester,  wife  of  Dardauua, 
from  whom  the  town  Ariiba,  in  Troaa,  was  nid 
to  be  named.] 

{Aaami'ApieSit,  now  Mvita  KSi).  LAtown 
of  Troaa,  oa  Oie  SellCis,  nai  &r  from  Alnrdus, 
fbunded  b^  the  LeabiaoB,  or,  aoeonEn;  to  Anaz- 
imeoes  of  lAtnpeacus,  W  the  HilMtaoB,  the  esi^ 
tier  town  baving  been  aestroyed  by  Achilles  in 
the  Trojan  war.  It  wob  occupied  by  the  army  of 
Alexander  after  the  passage  of  the  Helleepoot : 
■t  a  later  period  it  was  oaptnred  by  tbe  Oanla, 
and  hi  Sbaboli  time  it  no  longer  ezist«d.  It 
appeara  to  have  been  sabseqa«iAly  rebuilt,  and 
to  nave  become  a  coneiderable  place  under  the 
itta  emperors. — 2.  A  city  of  Lesbos,  made  trib- 
utary at  an  early  period  by  the  MetiiymnattDl : 
it  was  destroyed  by  an  eafUiqnake.] 

[AanniB  ^Aflwoof),  a  river  of  Thrae^  flow- 
ing into  the  Heoms.] 

ABisTJCNfirca  {'AptOTalveret),  the  repated  au- 
thor of  two  books  of  Lore  Letters,  taken  almost 
entirely  from  Plato,  Luoian,  Pbilostratus,  and 
PlutardL  Of  the  aothor  nothing  is  known. 
The  beet  edition  is  by  Boissonade,  Paris,  1822. 

Auffr^sinia  ('kpun-aivof),  of  Megalopolis, 
sometimes  called  Arittmetut,  was  frcqnently 
■trategut  or  general  of  the  Adueaa  League  from 
r  Ra  198  to  18S.  He  was  tlie  political  opponent 
of  PbilopcBtnen.  and  a  friend  of  the  Romans. 

AaisrjKja  ('A/Mtn-oZof),  a  divinity  worshipped 
in  Tarious  parts  of  Greece,  was  onoe  a  mortal, 
who  becRme  a  god  tbrotigb  the  benefits  he  had 
eonferred  aptm  mankind.  The  different  ac- 
eouDts  about  bim  seem  to  have  arisen  in  differ- 
ent plaees  and  independcDtly  of  one  another,  so 
that  tbey  referred  to  seTeral  distinct  beings, 
who  -were  subeequently  identified  and  united 
into  one.  He  is  described  either  as  a  son  of 
UraDDS  and  Ge,  or,  according  to  a  more  general 
tradition,  as  the  son  of  Apollo  and  Cvrene.  His 
mother  Cyrene  had  been  carried  off  by  Apollo 
froni  Hoant  Pelion  to  libya,  where  she  gave 
tnrth  to  Aristieaa.  AriBtseos  subsequently  went 
to  Thebes  in  Bceotia ;  but  after  the  UDfortnnate 
death  of  bis  son  Arr^AON,  he  left  Thebes,  and 
Tisited  almost  all  the  Greek  coltHiies  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  Finally  he  went 
to  Thrace,  and  after  dwelling  for  some  time 
near  Mount  Hfemus,  where  he  founded  the  town 
of  Aiistsoi^  he  disappeared.  Aristsaus  is  one 
of  the  most  beneficent  divinities  in  ancient  my- 
tbology :  be  was  worshipped  as  the  protector 
of  fiocca  sod  sbepberde,  of  vine  and  ohve  plant- 
atioas;  be  taught  men  to  keep  bees,  and  avert- 
e<l  from  the  fields  the  burning  heat  of  tbe  snn 
and  other  earaea  of  destruetimi. 

AuBraoSui  (^punvy6pai)-  1*  Of  Miletm^ 
brrtber-in-law  of  HutiMs,  was  left  by  tbe  latter, 
dnrio^  his  stay  at  tbe  Persian  court,  in  charge 
»f  tbe  goTemmeot  of  Miletos,  Having  failed 
in  an  attempt  npoo  Nazos  (EC.  601),  whioh  he 
had  protnised  to  subdue  for  the  Persians,  and 
btting  die  ooDseqaeDces  of  bis  failure,  he  in- 
iMad  iha  Iooub  «ties  to  rerTlt  fhan  Persia. 


He  applied  for  assistance  to  the  Spartans  kA 
Athenians:  tbe  former  refused,  but  tbe  lattei 
sent  him  twenty  diips  and  srane  troops.  Ic 
499  bis  anny  captured  and  burned  Sardia,  but 
was  finally  chasad  back  to  the  coast  Tbe 
Athenians  now  departed ;  the  Persians  oon- 
queredmostof  the  Ionian  cities;  and  AriBtag 
oras,  in  despair,  6ed  to  Thrace,  where  he  war 
slain  by  the  Edonians  in  497 — [2.  Son  of  Her- 
adidcB,  tynut  of  Cyme  in  MtAia,  one  of  the  Io- 
nian chiefe  left  by  Dariue  to  guard  tiie  bridg* 
over  the  Danube. — 8.  Tyrant  of  Oyzieus,  also 
in  the  service  of  the  Feruan  king,  and  left  by 
him  OS  one  of  the  guards  of  the  bridge  oyer  the 
Danube. — 4.  A  Greek  author,  who  composed  a 
work  OQ  Egyjit,  flourished  near  the  time  of  Pla- 
to.— 6.  A  comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  of  whom 
a  few  slight  frajgmants  remain,  ^ren  by  Mei- 
neke,  Froffm.  Comic  Orao^  toL  i,  p.  427-428, 
edit  minor.] 

AaiBTAMDKB  ^  K^SoTovSpoi^  the  most  celebra 
ted  soothsayer  ot  Mezander  the  Great,  wrote  a 
work  on  prodigies. 

AaiRTABOuus  ('A^ftoropx'f)-  An  Athenian 
one  of  the  leadm  io  the  revolntiou  of  tbe  "  Four 
Hundred,"  B.O.  411.  He  was  afterward  put  to 
deatii  by  the  Athenians,  not  later  than  406.—  2.  A 
Lacediemonian,  succeeded  Oleander  as  harmoet 
of  Bysantium  in  400,  and  io  various  ways  ill 
treated  the  Greeks  of  Oyrus's  army,  who  had 
recently  returned  from  Asia. — 8.  Of  Tegea,  a 
tra^o  poet  at  Athens,  oootemporary  with  Eu- 
ripides, flourished  about  B.O.  454,  and  wrote 
seventy  tr^^es^— 4.  Of  SiHos,  an  eminent 
mathematician  and  astronomer  at  Alexandrea, 
flourished  between  B.O.  280  aod  264.  He  em- 
ployed himself  in  the  determination  of  some  of 
the  most  important  elemente  of  asb^nomy ;  but 
none  of  his  works  remain,  except  a  treatise  on 
the  magnitudes  and  distances  of  the  sun  and 
moon  (jrtfA  luyeBuv  xol  imoniadTuv  ^?4ov  xol 
treXTvvf).  Edited  by  Wallia,  0»>n,  leSS,  and 
reprinted  in  vol.  iil  of  his  works.  There  is  a 
French  ti-anslation,  and  an  edition  of  the  text, 
Paris,  1810.— 6.  Of  &amothrack,  the  celebrated 
grammarian,  flourished  KO.  166.  He  was  edu- 
caltd  iu  the  school  of  Aristophanes  of  Bysm- 
tiunt,  at  Alexandrea,  where  he  bimseH  founded 
a  grammatical  aod  critical  sobooL  At  an  ad- 
vanced age  he  left  Alexandrea  and  went  to 
Cyprus,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died  at  the 
age  of  72,  of  voluntary  starvation,  because  he 
won  Buflering  from  incurable  dropey.  Aiistar- 
chuB  was  the  greatest  critic  of  aotiquity.  His 
labors  were  ehieflv  devoted  to  the  Greek  poets, 
but  more  especially  to  the  Homeric  poems,  of 
which  he  published  a  reoennoo,  which  has  been 
the  basis  of  the  text  from  bis  time  to  the  pre*- 
cut  day.  The  great  object  of  his  eriticol  labors 
was  to  restore  Uie  genuine  text  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  and  to  clear  it  of  all  later  interpolatioua 
aod  corruptions.  Ho  marked  those  verses  which 
be  thought  spurious  with  an  obelos,  and  those 
wbidt  be  ooondered  as  nortieulvly  beautiful 
with  an  aateritk.  He  divided  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  into  twenty-four  books  eadi.  He  did 
not  oooflne  himself  to  a  recension  of  the  text, 
but  also  explained  and  interpreted  the  poems : 
he  opDDsed  the  allegorical  interpretation  whidi 
was  torn  beginning  to  find  favor,  and  which  ot 
a  later  time  beoame  Tety  geoeraL   His  gmor 
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matMal  prisdplcB  'were  attacked  1^  nssaij  of  his 
etxitemporarieB :  tiie  icoet  emioeot  of  ha  oppo- 
□eota  vai  Okatsb  of  MalluB. 

AaiernLa  {'ApiCTiof).  1.  Of  ProooDDeettB,  an 
epic  poet  cf  wfaoee  life  ve  have  00I7  &biiloua 
aoeouuU.  His  date  is  quite  tnicertain :  eome 
ploM  him.  in  the  time  of  Oroeeua  and  Cynu ; 
rat  other  traditioiH  m^e  him  earlier  tbao  Ho- 
mer, or  a  contemporary  and  teoeher  of  Hotuer. 
The  ancient  'writers  represent  him  as  a  magi- 
etan,  who  iom  after  im  death,  and  whose  soul 
eonld  leave  and  re-dnter  its  body  according  to 
its  pleasure.  He  'was  connected  with  tlie  'wor- 
ddp  of  ApciUo,  wbiA  be  iras  said  to  baTs  in- 
trodased  at  Heb^wDtnm.  He  la  said  to  have 
faHTelled  tbrongh  the  flountries  north  and  east 
o£  iSae  Ein^ie,  and  to  have  Tiiited  the  Issedtuiei, 
Arimaspn,  C^mm«ii,  Hyperbord,  and  other 
mythical  nations,  and  after  his  return  to  have 
irritten  an  epie  poem  tii  three  books,  oalled  3%e 
Arimatpia  (rd  'Apt/idtmta).  This  wmk  ia  tn- 
qnently  mentioned  by  the  anoient^  bnt  it  is 
impossible  to  say  -who  'was  the  real  nntbor  of 
iL — [2.  Of  ObioB,  a  diatingoiahed  officer  in  the 
army  of  tiie  Thousand.^ — S.  An  Ai^ve, 
who  invited  FyrriiuB  to  Argoa,  RO.  2^2,  as  his 
riral  Anstippus  'was  supported  by  Antigonns 
Gonataa-l 

AsEBrrBAB  or  Akist^b,  an  officer  of  Fttdcmy 
PhiladdpbuB  (Aa  886-247),  the  reputed  autiKn* 
of  a  Orsek  vork,  girlng  an  aoeoont  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  tranualion  of  the  Septuagint 
lets  executed,  but  -which  is  gwieraUy  admitted 
Dy  the  best  crities  to  be  spurious.  Printed  at 
Oiford,  1692,  Sro, 

AaarlDxr  ('AfMcrrf^^i  1.  An  Atbuiiaa,  son 
(tf  LysimadiaB,  enmameo  file  "  Just)"  vas  of  an 
ancient  and  noble  family.  He  iras  the  political 
^seiple  of  Clisthenes,  and  partly  on  that  ao- 
eomit,  partly  frtmi  personal  character,  opposed 
from  the  first  to  Hemistocles.  Aristides  fought 
as  the  rommander  of  his  tribe  at  tbe  Inttle  of 
HiMib<»>  B.0  490  ;  and  next  year,  489,  he  was 
arehon.  In  488  or  483  be  suffiared  ostradsna, 
probably  in  eonseqaenee  of  the  triumph  of  tbe 
maritime  sod  democratic  policy  of  his  nvaL  He 
mu  still  in  exile  in  480  at  the  battie  of  Salamia, 
'where  be  did  good  service  by  dislodging  the 
enemy,  with  a  band  raised  and  armed  by  bim- 
■elf,  bom  the  islet  of  Psyttaleia.  He  'Was  re- 
called from  bsniriiment  after  the  battle,  was  ap- 
pointed general  in  the  ft^lowing  year  (479),  and 
commanded  the  Atbedans  at  ute  battte  of  Pla- 
tne.  In  411,  when  the  allies  had  become  die- 
gosted  with  the  conduct  of  X^sanias  and  the 
Spartons,  he  and  bis  colleague  Cimon  had  the 
gtoryof  obtaining  for  Athens  the  eommaodof  the 
manttme  coafederacy  ;  and  to  Aristides  was  by 
general  oonsest  intrusted  the  task  of  drawing 
up  its  UvB  and  finng  it»  oaseMments.  Ihis 
first  bibute  (f^pof)  of  460  talents,  paid  into  a 
common  treasury  at  Deloe,  bore  bis  name,  and 
Was  regarded  by  tbe  allies  in  after  times  as 
marking  their  Satumian  age.  This  is  his  last 
recorded  acL  He  died  after  471,  the  year  of 
the  oatraciBm  of  'niemistocles,  and  very  likely 
in  468.  He  died  lo  poor  that  he  did  not  leave 
enough  to  pay  for  nis  funeral:  bis  r^ughtors 
were  portiooed  by  tbe  state,  and  bis  son,  Ly- 
aimat^us,  rdceived  a  grant  of  loud  and  of  morey 
-2.  The  author  of  &  work  entitled  Jft^r«^ 
98 


which  was  probably  a  romance,  haviiig  Uiletw 
for  its  scene.  It  was  -writtai  in  prose,  and  was 
of  a  licentious  character.  It  'was  translated  into 
Latin  by  L,  0<»DeUus  Siseooa,  a  contomporary 
of  Sulla,  and  it  seoma  to  have  become  popuhtr 
with  the  Bomana.  Aristides  is  reckwed  as 
tbe  inventor  of  the  Oroek  ramDC^  and  the 
title  ot  his  work  gave  rise  to  the  term  Milaiem, 
as  applied  to  works  of  fiction.  His  age  and 
oouotry  are  unknown,  but  the  title  of  his  work 
is  thought  to  &vor  the  conjecture  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Miletus. — S.  Of  Tbebbs,  a  celebrated 
Greek  pamter,  flopriehed  about  B.C.  860-8S0. 
Tbe  pomt  in  which  he  most  excelled  was  in 
depicting  the  feelings,  expreaeions,  and  pos- 
Bions  which  may  be  observed  io  common  life. 
His  pictmvB  were  so  much  valued,  that,  long 
after  his  death,  Attolus,  king  of  Pergamus,  offer- 
ed six  hundred  thousand  eestorces  for  one  of 
tbeni< — 4.  Mima  Asibtidu,  sumamed  Tbso- 
DOKW,  a  oeUbrated  Qreek  ibet<»ieiant  was  boni 
at  Awani,  in  Hyeia,  in  AD.  117.  He  studied 
under  Herodes  Atticus  at  Athens,  and  subse- 
quenUy  travelled  tlirough  Egypt^  Greece,  and 
Italy.  The  fame  of  bis  taints  and  acquire- 
raents  was  so  great,  that  monumrats  were 
ereoted  to  bis  honw  in  several  to-wns  whidi  he 
had  honored  with  bis  presence.  Bhortiy  before 
hifl  return  be  was  attacked  by  an  illaeaa  whi<^ 
lasted  f(H-  tliirteoa  years,  but  tois  didnotproTent 
him  from  proeeoutii^  his  studies.  He  subse- 
quently settled  at  Smyrna,  end  wb«i  thia  city 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  17B, 
he  used  bis  infiuence  witii  the  emperor.  U.  Au- 
reliuB,  to  induoe  him  to  assist  in  rebuilding  tbe 
town.  The  Smymteans  showed  their  gratitude 
to  Aristides  by  oflbrbg  him  various  boiMrs  and 
distioetions,  most  ot  which  be  refused :  he  ac- 
cepted only  tbe  office  of  priest  of  ^^Isculapius 
(Aselepius),  'wliich  he  held  until  bis  death,  about 
AD.  160;  The  works  of  Aristides  which  have 
come  down  to  us  are  fifty^five  orations  and  dec- 
lamations, and  two  treatises  ou  rhetorical  sub- 
jeets  of  little  valne.  His  orations  ore  much  sn- 
periw  to  those  of  the  tbetoridans  of  his  time 
His  admirers  compared  bim  to  DemostbeQea, 
and  even  Arietidea  did  not  think  himself  much 
inferior.  This  vanity  and  self-eufficiency  made 
him  enemies  and  opponents;  bat  the  number 
of  his  admirers  was  &r  greater,  and  several 
learned  grammariauB  wrote  oommeutariea  on 
hia  orations,  some  of  which  are  extant  The 
bmt  editioo  of  Aristides  is  by  W.  Dindorf,  Lipe^ 
1820. — 6.  Qdihtiluhds  Aaimsss,  tbe  author 
of  a  treatue  in  three  books  on  music,  probably 
lived  in  the  first  century  after  Cbi-isL  His  work 
is  perhaps  the  moet  valuable  of  all  tbe  aactCDt 
musical  treatises  :  it  ia  printed  in  tbe  coUcctiou 
of  Meibomius  entiUed  Anii^ua  Mwicm  AwtoreM 
Stptem,  AmaL,  1662. 

AEisrioM  {'Apiariuv),  a  philosopher  either  of 
the  Epicurean  or  Peripatetic  school,  made  him- 
self tyrant  of  Athens  through  the  infiuence  of 
Uithradates.  He  held  out  against  Sulla  in  B. 
C.  87 ;  and  when  the  city  was  taken  by  stonily 
he  was  put  to  death  by  Sulla's  orders, 

AaunrFOB  {'Kfiiartim^).  1.  Son  of  Aritadc*, 
bom  at  Oyrene,  and  founder  of  the  Cyrenaio 
school  of  [Miilosopby,  flourished  about  B.O.  8TO. 
Hie  fame  of  Sooratea  brought  bim  to  Athens, 
and  he  remained  with  that  philosopher  almost 
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ai  to  tiie  tone  of  lu*  Azeeation.  B.O.  899. 
Ilioii^h  a  dkciple  of  Socntei^  Im  waodered 
both  m  priiici{d«  and  pn«tio«  veiy  iar  from  the 
teadiiDg  and  example  of  bis  grei^  master.  He 
wu  luxurious  in  his  mode  of  living ;  be  in- 
dulged  in  Beasoal  gratifiealioDs  and  ^ao  society 
of  the  DOtoriouB  Lais ;  and  he  took  moDey  for 
ha  teaehiog  (being  the  first  of  the  disciples  of 
Socntes  vbo  did  ao}i  He  passed  part  of  his 
Kfi  at  flw  oourt  of  Dioi^ut,  tynuit  of  Syra- 
euH;  but  lie  appears  at  last  to  bare  r^mned  to 
^-no^oDd  raere  to  bare  u)eut  bis  old  age. 
lie  anecdotes  which  are  told  of  him,  however, 
do  not  give  us  the  notice  of  a  person  who  was 
the  mere  slave  of  his  paaaions,  but  rather  of  one 
lAo  biok  a  jHide  in  extracting  enjoysMut  from 
aU  grqustHDcas  ,of  every  kind,  and  in  ooa- 
ttdlioi;  adversity  and  prosperity  al&e.  They 
iButtnite  and  ooafirm  the  two  statements  of 
Honce(fjBi,  L,  1,  18),  that  to  observe  the  pre- 
t«pU  o(  Anstippus  is  ffu'A*  ret,  noa  wu  rtlm*  nib- 
ymftn,  and  (^  17,  23)  that  omau  ArUUjqnmt 
iHKit  ttUr  tt  ataim  M  m.  ThiiB,'wbeD  re- 
inaihsd  for  his  lore  <tf  bodily  indiilgeoceB,  be 
sDtwoed  that  there  was  no  shame  m  enjoy- 
ins  them,  but  that  it  would  be  disgraoefol  if  be 
ejuld  not  at  aoy  time  give  them  np.  To  Xtoo- 
phoQ  and  Plato  be  was  very  obnudma,  as  we 
lee  from  the  Memorabilia  {u^  1),  where  be  main- 
uiw  to  odioue  discussion  against  Socrates  in 
defence  of  voluptuous  enjoyment,  and  from  the 
PMo,  where  hia  abaenoe  at  the  death  of  Boe- 
nte^thoogfa  be  waa  only  at  JSS^a^  two  bnnd- 
nd  stadia  from  AttMos,  is  douUleaa  moitioned 
at  a  i^jroaob.  H«  imparted  his  doctrine  to  bis 
J«ight«  Arete,  by  whom  it  was  oommudoated 
to  W  SOD,  the  younger  Aristippus. — [2.  Aau- 
nrnis,  an  Aleuad,  of  Lariasa  m  TbeMaly.  re- 
ceived aaaej  aod  troops  from  Oyms,  to  ranat  a 
betiaa  oppaaed  to  him,  and  for  the  nltarior 
pvpoaes  ^  Cynia,  to  whcan  he  soit  the  troops 
mder  oosunaod  of  Mcooa— S.  An  Aigtre,  who 
obtained  the  supreme  power  in  Argos  through 
the  kid  of  Antigmos  Oonataa,  about  B.C.  272.— 
i.  An  Atj^e,  t^yranb  of  Argos  after  the  the  mur- 
derof  Anstomac^iu  1  Aratns  made  many  at- 
tonpts  to  deprire  himof  his  tTranny,  but  at  first 
vithoirt  tneceia:  he  fell  at  ungth  b  a  battle 
■piut  Aratua,  and  waa  sooeeaded  in  the  fyrao- 
DT  by  Aristomadnia  II  FidL  AaisioiucHna, 
3  and  4.] 

[Aawmn  Fdscd&    Fid  Fusccs.  Ko.  2.] 

AuRQ^  T.,  a  diatii^iiisbcd  Roman  jurist,  lired 
■xts  the  Etmufor  Tr^ao,  and  was  a  friend  of 
the  yoiBnr  Pliny.  His  works  are  oaoaaiaDBlly 
BKtfiiwid  in  the  Digest,  but  there  is  oo  ^• 
M  extract  from  any  of  tbem  in  that  oompi- 
lit>ML  He  wrote  notes  on  the  Zeiri 
noTMR  of  Labeo,  on  CasaiaB,  iritose  piqA  be  had 
beei^  and  on  Sabinus. 

Ama    FidL  Amnoii. 

AumOiOB  ('AfKOTfifeiiAof),  priuoos  of  Jn- 
doa.  L  Eldert  aoo  ttf  Joannes  Hyraanas,  as- 
mned  the  title  of  Kii^  of  Jod«a  on  the  death 
efhis  hiber  in  RO.  107.  He  pot  to  death  his 
brother  AnttgoDiis  in  order  to  secure  his  power, 
bat  died  in  the  IbUown^  year,  106^ — 2.  YouDger 
MB  of  Alexander  Jannnus  and  Alexanm. 
After  the  death  of  his  mother  in  RC.  70,  there 
*is  a  mil  war  for  aome  yeara  between  Aristo- 
WiwMid  \im  bratha>  HyreaoiN  tetbe  poisat- 
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aioo  of  the  crown.  At  length,  in  RC.  tZ,  Amto 
bulus  was  depriTcd  of  the  the  sovereignty  bf 
Pompey,  and  cvried  avay  as  a  prisons  tc 
Kmne.  In  67  be  escaped  from  bis  oonfiuement 
at  Btone  with  bis  son  Antigouus,  and,  return- 
ing to  Judtea,  renewed  the  war;  but  be  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  sent  back  to  Rome  by  Oa- 
biDioB.  In  49  be  was  released  by  Jubus  Catsar, 
who  salt  him  into  Judsa,  but  lie  ms  poisoned 
<m  the  way  by  some  vi  Fwupey's  party/— 3^ 
Qrandson  of  If  o.  2,  son  of  Alexaixier,  and  Srotb- 
er  of  Herod's  wiCa  Mariamue.  He  was  made 
bif^priest  by  Herod  wboi  he  was  only  Beveii- 
te^  years  old,  but  was  afterward  drowned  at 
Jericho,  by  ordw  of  Herod,  RC  8fi. — 1.  St^  of 
Herod  the  Qreak  1^  Mariamne^  was  put  to  death 
in  B.C.  6,  with  his  brother  Alexander,  wder 
of  their  father,  wboae  so^cions  bad  been  excit- 
ed against  them  by  their  brothw  AimpATxa. — 
6.  Sumamed  "  the  Younger,"  son  of  Ariatobulns 
and  Berenice,  and  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great 
He  was  educated  at  Rome  with  bis  two  brothen, 
Agrippa  L  and  Herod  the  future  kiogf  of 
Chalets.  He  died,  as  be  bad  lived,  in  a  priTate 
statioor-e.  Son  of  Herod,  king  of  Cbalcis, 
graodso)  of  No.  4,  and  grea^grandsoD  of  Herod 
the  Great  In  AJ).  66,  Karo  made  him  king 
of  Armenia  Minor,  and  in  61  added  to  bis  do> 
mjuions  some  portion  of  the  Greater  Armenia 
whieb  had  been  given  to  Tigranea.  He  joined 
the  Bomatw  io  the  war  against  Antioobua,  king 
CommageD^  in  78. 

AuanwOLDs.  L  Of  Cassandrea,  served  un- 
der Alooinder  the  Great  in  Asia,  and  wrote  a 
Ustory  of  Alexander,  which  was  one  of  the 
diief  sources  used  by  Arrian  in  the  composition 
of  his  work — £.  An  Alexandrine  Jew,  and  a 
Peripatetio  pbikaopber,  lived  RC.  170,  under 
Pbdeisy  YL  FbilometOT.  He  ia  said  to  have 
bem  the  author  of  OMpmePtaries  upon  the  bodis 
of  Uoses,  the  ol^eot  of  winch  was  to  prove  that 
the  Greek  phildet^y  was  taken  from  the  books 
of  Moses ;  but  it  is  now  admitted  that  this  woA 
was  written  itjt  a  later  writer,  wboee  object  waa 
to  ioduoe  the  Greeka  to  pay  respect  to  Uie  Jew- 
ish literature. 

AaiBT&oLxs  {'kptuTOK')!^).  1.  Of  Rhodes,  a 
Greek  grammuian  and  rhetoridaD,  a  contem- 
poraiT  of  Strabo.— 2.  Of  Pergamus,  a  Sophist 
and  rhetoriciao,  and  a  pupil  of  Hcrodes  AtUcus, 
lived  under  Trajan  and  Hadrian.— 8.  Of  Mee- 
aene,  a  Peripatetic  {diiloaopber,  probably  lived 
about  the  b^^inning  of  the  third  century  after 
Qiriat  He  wrote  a  work  (xn  philoeophy,  smne 
fragments  (tf  which  arepreierred  by  Euselaua. 
—4.  Seulpton.  Th«e  were  two  sculptors  of 
this  name:  Aristocles  the  eldw.who  is  called 
both  a  Cydonian  and  a  Sicyonian,  probably  be- 
cause he  was  bom  at  0;^d<«ia  and  practiced  his 
art  in  Sicyoo ;  and  Anetodee  the  younger,  of 
Sioyon,  grandson  of  the  ftwmer,  son  of  CleoetaL 
and  brother  of  OaoadnH.  These  arttsts  founded 
a  school  of  seulptnre  at  Sieyoa,  whi<^  a^ 
cured  an  hereditair  reputatioit,  and  of  whitui 
we  have  the  beads  ior  several  generatuxis,  name 
ly,  Ariatoeles,  Clemtas,  Ariatodee  and  Cana- 
cluia,  Synuooo,  Ptolicbus,  Soebatus,  and  Pantiaa. 
The  elder  Ariatodea  [vobably  lived  about  Ru 
ftOO-668  ;  the  vounger  about  M0-508-—-[*'  Ear- 
lier name  of  pW  FidlPL*io.J 

AamocBl'ni  ('ApMTwi^rw).  1.  Last  Kiig 
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ARISTOUKNE& 


dt  Aroidia,  was  the  leader  of  tbe  AroAdiane  in 

the  eeeoad  Meesenian  war,  when  they  asaiated 
the  Meeeeoiaiw  againat  the  Spartans.  Havbg 
hoen  bribed  hy  the  Spartans,  he  betrayed  the 
MeeeeoiaDS,  aiul  was,  m  oonaequeace,  ebned  to 
death  the  Arcadiaos  about  B.C.  668,  who 
now  aboiisbed  tbe  kug^  officev— jL  An  Atheni- 
Kt  of  wealth  and  infliuoee,  boo  of  Soeliias,  was 
one  of  the  Atbeniiua  geaerals  at  tiie  battle  of 
Arginuaai,  B.C.  40S,  and  on  hi&  return  to  Athens 
was  broog^t  to  trial  and  executed. 

AusTdDfiiius  {'ApmrMnf^K).  1.  A  deeoeod- 
«nt  of  Heroules,  eon  of  Arietomachne,  and  far 
iher  of  Euryetheaee  and  Frodea.  Aooording 
to^ma  tradititwa,  Aiistodemua  was  killed  H 
Maupactas  If  a  flash  of  lightum^,  jiut  as  he 
was  aettbg  dUt  on  his  ex^ediUoa  into  Pelopon- 
nesus; but  a  ZjacednmoDian  tradition  related 
that  Ariatodemns  himself  came  to  Sparta,  was 
the  first  king  of  his  race,  and  died  a  natural 
death — 2.  A  Meaeeoiin,  one  of  the  chief  heroes 
ID  the  first  Meaeeoion  war.  As  the  Deh^c 
oracle  had  declared  that  the  preserration  of  the 
Uesseoiao  state  donanded  that  a  maidaa  of  the 
bouse  of  the  ^OTtida  ahoold  bo  sacrificed,  Aris- 
todemus  offeredhis  own  daughter.  Id  order  to 
eave  her  life,  her  lover  declared  that  she  was 
with  child  by  him ;  but  Aristodemus,  enraged  at 
this  assotioo,  murdwed  his  daughter,  and  opeo- 
ed  her  body  to  rebAa  the  ealoouiy.  Aristode- 
mns  was  afterward  elected  Idog  b  place  of 
Eupba§8,  who  had  &Uen  in  battle  agunst  the 
Spartjuu.  He  sontinued  the  war  againat  tbe 
Spartana,  till  at  length,  finding  further  reaist- 
aoce  hopeleas,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life,  on  the 
tomb  of  bis  daughter,  about  RC.  72S. — S.  Ty- 
rant of  Cunue  iu  Campania,  at  whose  court  Tar- 
qmnius  Superbua  died,  EC.  496; — 1  One  of  the 
ume  hundred  Spartans  at  ThermopjltB  (B.O. 
480),  was  not  pnaeat  at  tbe  battle  in  which  hia 
comrades  fell,  either  in  coosequeooe  of  sick- 
oesB,  or  because  he  had  been  sent  on  an  errand 
fK>m  the  camp.  The  Spartana  punished  him 
with  Atinua,  or  ciril  degradatioD.  Stung  with 
this  treatnieut,  he  meti  lua  death  at  Platrate  in 
the  foUowing  year  (479),  after  pfffinrning  Ihe 
wildeat  feats  of  nlor.— S.  A  tngio  aetw  of 
AthMW  in  the  time  of  Danoetbeaes,  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  political  afbirs  of  his 
time,  and  advocated  peaoe  with  Macedonia. 
He  was  emplc^ed  b^  uie  Atiieniane  in  the  ne- 
gotiations with  Phihp,  with  whom  be  was  a 
great  &Torite.— «.  Oi  Uiletus,  a  fneod  and  flat- 
terer of  AnlffiotniB,  king  of  Aida,  who  aent  him 
into  Greece  b  KO.  816,  in  order  to  promote 
Ub  faiteresta  tbere^.  were  many  Ht- 

erary  peraons  of  this  name  referred  to  tbe 
ancient  grammarians,  whom  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish frtun  one  another.  Two  were  naliTee 
of  Sysa  in  Caria,  both  grammarians,  one  a  teach- 
er of  Fompey,  aod  the  other  <^  Strabo.  Th«« 
was  also  aa  AriBtodeniiiB  of  Elii^  and  another 
of  Hiebee,  who  are  quoted  as  writers.  [Tbe 
fiumfluls  of  these  writers  are  collected  and 
pnHisbed  tacether  Miiller,  Ihiam.  IRator. 
ffnwj,  voL  iiC  p.  807-311.1 

AaiBTOoIroM  {'ApurreytlTav).  1.  Tbe  oon- 
rairator  againrt  the  sons  of  Fiustratos.  Fid 
HAB3KIDID&— 2.  An  Athenian  orator  and  ad- 
Tcnaiy  of  Dfanoatbeoea,  Hyperldes,  and  IMoar- 
He  ma  often  Mensea  by  Dgnostbsocf 
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and  otJiera,  and  defended  lumaelf  in  a  oumoer 
of  oratiooa  which  are  loat  Anuxig  tbe  extunt 
apeechee  of  Demoetfaenea  there  are  two  against 
Ariatofpton,  aad  among  those  of  Dinarchua'thera 
is  onft 

ABJsr&vXaHs  ('kpioTOftaxn}  [!•  One  of  the 
dauriitere  of  Priam,  and  mfe  of  Critolaus.] — 
2.  Danghter  of  Hippailaus  of  Syraeosa  Meter 
of  Dion,  ani)  wife  of  the  elder  iMonyaius,  who 
married  her  and  Doris  of  Xx>cri  on  the  aame  day. 
She  afterward  perished  with  her  daug^iter 

AUT& 

AustShXchus  (  Apurrofiaxos).  li  Son  of  Ta- 
lauB  .and  brother  of  Adraatua. — 2.  Soa  of  Cleo- 
demoB  or  Cl«odsos,  grandaon  of  Hyllus,  (treat- 
grandson  of  Herculee,  and  fatiier  of  Tem^ooB: 
Oresjdiontes,  and  AriBtodemjia.  He  iUl  in  bat- 
tle when  he  mvaded  Feloponnesua ;  but  hia 
three  aooe  were  more  sucotesful,  aod  conquer- 
ed PelopoaneBoa. — S.  Tyrant  of  Argos,  unda 
the  patronage  of  Antigoous  Qonatas,  was  aa 
eaasioated,  and  Bucoeeded  by  AriatippuB  IL — 4 
Tyrant  oT  Argos,  succeeded  Aristippua  II. :  h» 
resigned  bis  power  ap«i  the  death  of  Demetri- 
us m  RC.  22d,  and  lodnced  Argos  to  join  the 
A<h«BaQ  I<et«ae.  He  afterwai^  desoted  the 
AcluBBDS,  and  again  assumed  tbe  tyranny  of  A.T- 
gos ;  but  the  city  having  been  taken  by  Antigo- 
ous Doeon,  Aristomachus  fell  into  the  hands  oS 
the  AebMUH,  and  was  by  them  pot  to  death. 

AusT^iidbns  ('Vwro/*£i^f).  1.  The  MoaB» 
nian,  the  hero  of  the  aeonid  war  with  Sparta, 
bdongs  more  to  l^eod  than  to  history.  He 
was  a  oattve  of  Anduiia,  aod  waa  sprung  from 
the  royal  line  of  .lEpytus.  Tired  of  Uie  yoke  of 
Sparta,  he  he^  the  war  in  B.C.  685,  tfairty- 
ome  years  after  the  end  of  tbe  first  war.  SooD 
after  its  ctHnoieoeement,  be  so  dietingtiishad 
himself  by  bis  valor  that  be  waa  offered  the 
tfaroDS,  bnt  refhsed  it,  and  received  the  office 
Bopreme  commander.  After  the  defeat  of 
the  MeaBentaas  in  tbe  tbird  year  of  the  war, 
through  the  treachery  of  Ariatocratea,  the  Ar- 
cadian leader,  Ariatomenea  retreated  to  the 
mountain  fortrees  of  Ira,  aod  there  maintained 
the  war  eleven  years,  oonstantlT  ravaging  the 
Innd  of  Laoonia.  In  cm«  of  hie  loeurmoDB,  how- 
ever, the  Spartana  oveipowered  him  with  su- 
perior DumSera,  utd  carrying  him,  with  fifty 
his  comrades,  to  Sparta,  east  them  into  tka 
jot  {Kcddat)  where  condemned  orimioala  wet4 
thrown.  Tbe  rest  perished ;  not  so  Ariatome- 
nea, the  favorite  of  the  gods;  for  legends  told 
bow  ao  eagle  bore  bim  up  on  its  wmos  aa  be 
fdl,  and  a^  guided  biir  ou  the  third  day  from 
the  cftvera  But  liaviwT  >ucurred  the  ai^^  of 
the  Twin  Brothers,  bis  country  was  destined  to 
ruin.  Tbe  city  of  Ira,  which  be  had  so  Itxig 
suecessfidly  defended,  fell  into  the  bands  of  tha 
Spartans ;  Aristomeoes,  after  perfoimiog  {Hrodi- 
giee  of  valor,  was  oUiged  to  leave  his  country, 
which  was  again  eommlled  to  submit  to  tlio 
Spartans,  bS.  M8.  Ho  afterward  settled  at 
latyaua  in  Rhodes,  where  he  died.  Damagetus, 
king  of  Iftlysus,  had  been  enjMned  by  the  DqI- 
jAic  oracle  "to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  l«at 
of  the  GreekB,"  and  be  therefore  took  to  wife 
tbe  danriiter  of  Ai-istomeoes,  who  aecompanied 
him  to  ItfaodflB.  The  RhiH^i'""  bonorea  Aria- 
tomeoes  aa  a  hm,  and  fixsn  him  ware  desceod- 
I  «d  the  jUuBtrion  fimiljr  of  tbe  Diagoridai — & 
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ARISTOPHANES. 


An  Acaniaiiian,  who  goremeij  with  jiu- 

ije4  and  -wiadom  during  the  minoriiy  of  Ptole- 
my V.  EpipbsiMS,  but  was  put  to  de«th  by  Ptol«- 
Bw  in  192. — 3.  A.  oonaic  poet  of  Atbou,  flour- 
vAed  duriw  the  Pelopoauesiaa  mr:  (of  bia 
eomedies  odTt  a  few  franoente  raoau^  which  are 
eotlected  in  Meineke's  jPragm.  Ohrml  (Tnac,  voL 
i,  pL  416-7,  edit  minor.] 

AaiffroK  ('-ApuTTuv^  1.  Of  Chioa,  a  Stoic 
[ihiloao^er,  aud  a  dificiple  of  Zeoo,  flourialMd 
abofit  EC.  £6a  Though  h«  professed  himself 
■  Stoic,  yet  he  difiered  from  Zeoo  in  seTeral 
points,  and  became  tbe  founder  of  a  small 
scbooL  He  is  said  to  have  died  of  a  coup  4t 
moleiL — 2.  A  Fer^wtotic  philosopher  'of  luus  in 
the  Island  of  Ceoa,  succeeded  I^ooo  as  head 
of  the  Feripatelia  school  about  B.a  2S(X  He 
wrote  sevtfal  pldlosoplueal  works  which  are 
loati — 8.  Of  A'**"™*™,  a  Peripatetk  philoso- 
pher and  a  contemptH^ry  of  Strabo,  wrote  a 
work  on  tbe  Nile ;  [and  another,  nepl  'Adi/vatov 
iiToiKlat,  as  Voesius  has  shown,  wiui  whom  also 
Miiller  agrees,  who  has  given  tbe  fragments  of 
these  vtNriui,  ia  his  Fragm.  Hiit.  Orwe^  voL  iii^ 
P.8M-6.] 

AuBiOMaDT^  ^kpum»a^Tat\ a.towD  in  Adiaia, 
tite  harbor  of  PdleD& 

AuaroMlccs  ('ApiaroviKOf).  I.  [A  tyrant  of 
Mcthymna,  in  Lesbos,  who  oppressed  the  Les- 
bians. He  was  subBequeDtly  taken  prisoner  by 
the  saval  commanders  of  Alexander  at  CSiioe, 
gina  up  to  0ie  MethymneaiHk  and  1^  them 
emelly  put  to  death.] — SL  A  natural  sod  of  Eo- 
meoes  XL  of  Pergamus.  Upon  the  death  of  lus 
brotinr,  Attains  IIL,  KG.  133.  who  left  his 
Ungdom  to  the  Romans,  Ari&tonicua  laid  claim 
to  the  crown.  At  first  he  met  with  considerable 
sacceMh  He  defeated  in  131  the  etHwnlP.  li- 
dnios  Crasaiis ;  but  in  130  he  was  defsated  and 
taken  prisoner  b^  M.  Perpema,  was  carried  to 
Rome  DT  M*.  Aquillius  in  -129,  and  was  there  put 
to  deatn. — 3.  An  Alexandrine  grammarian,  a 
ecMitemporary  of  Strabo,  and  tbe  author  of  sev- 
eral works,  most  of  vluch  related  to  the  Homerie 
poems. 

AsutOmSiccs  CA/uorunyiof),  a  eomic  poet  and 
contemporary  of  Anstophaoea  ind  Amipsins,  [of 
whose  plays  scarcely  any  thing  surrivee :  two  or 
three  ira^ents  are  given  in  Meineke's  Fr(^m. 
Comic  Orme^  vol  i,  p.  401-2,  edit,  minor.] 

AjiiSTdriiXNEg  ('ApiOTofuvji^).  1.  The  cele- 
brated comic  poet,  was  bora  about  RC.  444,  and 
probably  at  Atiiens.  His  father  Philippus  had 
poBsesuons  in  .£gina,  and  may  originally  have 
come  from  that  Maod,  wheuee  a  i^nestioo  arose 
whether  Aristophanes  was  a  genome  Athenian 
citizen :  his  enemy  CleoQ  brought  against  htm 
more  than  one  accusation  to  deprive  him  of  his 
civic  rights  ({evtOf  ypafaC),  but  without  Buccess. 
He  had  three  sons,  I^Uppus,  Araros,  and  Ni- 
eoetratns,  but  of  his  private  history  we  know 
Doihnw  He  probably  died  about  RC.  88a  The 
9cmtma  of  Arii^j^ianea  are  of  the  Mgfaeat  Ins- 
torical  intwest,  contuoiog  as  they  do  an  admi- 
rable series  of  carieatarM  eo  the  leading  men 
of  the  day,  and  a  contemporary  commenLuy  on 
the  evils  ezistinz  at  Athens.  Indeed,  tbe  cari- 
cature is  tbe  ofOy  feature  in  modem  social  life 
wl^  at  an  TcsemUes  theon.  Artstophanes  wu 
a  bold  and  <rften  a  wise  patriot  He  had  Qie 
stroiurest  mftotion  for  A^taa  and  loif;ed  to  see 


her  restored  to  the  state  in  which  abe  was  Aour 
i^img  in  the  previous  genmtkai,  and  almost  fa 
his  own  ofaaAwod,  before  Periolee  boeiUM  the 
head  of  the  Koverdmeat,  and  when  the  age  of 
Miltiades  aod  Aristides  had  but  just  passed 
away.  The  first  great  evil  of  bis  own  time 
agMnst  which  he  invo^  ii  tbe  Peloponnesian 
war,  which  be  regards  as  the  wtak  of  Perielea 
To  this  Istal  war,  aaioog  a  boat  of  evils,  he  at- 
cribes  the  inflaenoe  of  demasognes  like  Oleoo 
at  Athena.  Another  great  object  of  bis  indig 
natitm  was  the  reoeotly  adopted  system  of  odu 
cation,  which  had  been  introducea  by  the  Soph- 
ist^  acting  on  the  speculative  aod  inuuirii^ 
tuiD  giTeu  to  the  Atitenian  mind  by  tbe  Ionian 
aod  Eleatic  pbilosophera,  and  the  extnuodinary 
intellectual  developmmt  of  the  age  following 
the  Persian  war.  The  new  theories  introduced 
by  the  Sophists  threatened  to  overthrow  the 
fouodationB  of  morality,  by  maldi^  persuasioo, 
aod  not  truth,  the  object  of  man  in  his  mteroourse 
with  his  fellows,  aod  to  substitute  a  universal 
skepticism  for  the  religious  creed  of  tbe  people 
The  worst  efiects  of  such  a  system  were  seen  in 
Aldbiades,who  "^1""^^  all  the  elements  which 
Aristopbaaes  most  disliked,  heading  tbe  waz 
party  m  polities,  and  protecting  the  8ophiBti<»l 
school  in  philosophy  and  also  in  literature.  Of 
this  latter  school — the  litenvy  and  poetical  Soph- 
ists— Euripides  waa  tbe  diief^  whose  works 
are  full  of  that  ftereopoaoiia  whi<^  contrasts  so 
offeosivdr  with  tbe  moral  digiiity  of  .^sobylus 
and  Sophocles,  and  for  which  Ajistophanee  in- 
troduces bim  as  soaring  in  the  air  to  write  his 
tragedies.  Another  feature  of  tbe  tiroes  was 
the  excessive  love  for  litigation  at  Athens,  the 
c(HiBequent  importance  of  the  dicasts,  and  dis- 
graceiul  abuse  of  thdr  power,  all  of  which  oiw- 
mities  are  made  Arisbyphaoea  olgecte  of  cou- 
tinnal  attack.  But  tttou^  he  saw  what  were 
the  evils  of  his  time,  be  had  not  wisdom  to  find 
a  remedy  for  tbem,  except  the  hopeless  and  un- 
desirable one  of  a  movement  backward;  and 
therefore,  thou^  we  allow  him  to  have  been 
honest  and  boU,  we  must  deny  lum  the  epithet 
of  great  The  following  is  a  Vmt  of  bis  extant 
comedies,  with  the  year  in  whwh  thw  were 
perform^ :  425.  Adiamiant,  Frodooed  ic  the 
nune  of  Callistratus.  First  j»ize. — (24  'Itnre!;, 
Knighi*  or  i&rsmwn.  The  first  play  produced 
in  tne  name  of  Aristophanes  himselL  First 
prize  ;  second  Cratinua — 428.  Cloudt.  First 
prize,  Cratinus  -,  sectsid,  Amipsias.— 422.  Waipt. 
Second  prize. — Cloud*  (sec<»id  edition),  failed  io 
obtainine  a  prise.  Some  writers  place  tlus  RO, 
411,  and  the  whole  subject  is  very  aneertaiiL 
— (19.  Peace.  Second  prize;  Eupolis,  first — 
Birdt  Second  prize ;  Amipeias,  first ;  I^uyn- 
tchus,  third — il  1.  iMnUraia. — Thernnaphoria- 
fftMtK  Durii^  the  Oligarchy. — 108.  First  Plu>- 
405.  JPngt.  First  priae;  PbiTUichua,  sec- 
ond ;  nato,  third.  Death  of  Sopbooles^89& 
Sedetiatma, — 888.  Second  edition  of  tbe  P/t*- 
tut. — TTkC  last  two  comedies  of  Arietophanea 
were  the  .^<U<mcoa  and  Cktealva,  produced  about 
B.C.  387  (date  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas)  by  Ar- 
arae,  one  of  his  s<hu.  Suidaa  tells  us  that  Aris- 
tophanes was  the  author,  in  all,  of  fifty-foor  pUya. 
As  a  poet  AristophBiiea  poeseased  moita  w  the 
Ughest  order.  His  mnrbs  oootaia  matchaB  of 
lyric  poetry  wludt  are  ({uite  noble,  and  some  ot 
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-Mb  chonues,  pBrtieolarly  ods  in  tba  Kni^ts,  in 
Thidj  the  bones  are  represented  u  rowing  tri- 
raoM  in  an  «pe(fitkn  agmhut  CoriDtli,  ne  writ- 
ten Tith  a  gfint  and  biimor  unriralled  id  Ore^ 
and  are  not  vmj  diaaimlar  to  Ei^lisli  ballads. 
He  waa  a  oomplete  master  of  the  Attio  dialect, 
and  m  hie  haoda  the  perfeetioa  of  tliBt  sloriotia 
language  is  wonderfully  Bbcrwn.  No  fiumts  are 
too  bold  for  the  raapi  of  las  fimej:  ammals  of 
ereiy  kind  an  jmnid  into  his  Btrvice;  frags 
ebauat  eborases,  a  dog  is  tried  for  steidiDg  a 
duese,  and  an  iamUo  Terse  is  composed  of  the 
erunts  of  a  pig. — S^tiont ;  The  best  of  the  ool- 
lective  plav«  are  by  Inremizzi,  completed  hj 
Beck  and  biDdorf,  18  toIb^  Lips^  1794-1826; 
by  Bekker,  6  vols.  8to,  Load,  1829 ;  [and  by  Din- 
dorf,  4  Tola,  in  1  parts,  8vo,  OxfOTd,  1835-88]. — 
2.  Of  Bysantium,  bod  of  Apelles,  and  one  of  the 
most  eminent  Greek  pT-ammarians  at  Alexan- 
drea.  He  was  a  pupi)  of  Zenodotus  and  Era- 
tosthenes, and  teacher  of  the  celebrated  ArtBtar- 
ehuB.  He  lived  about  RC.  264,  iu  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  IL  and  Ptolemy  IIL,  and  liad  the  bu- 
preme  management  of  the  library  at  Alezaodrea. 
AriBtophaoes  vaa  the  first  who  introduced  the 
nse  of  accents  Id  the  Greek  language.  He  de- 
voted himself  diiefly  to  the  criticism  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  Greek  poets,  and  more  espc- 
eially  of  Homer,  of  whose  works  he  mode  a  new 
and  critical  edition  (di6p6uats).  Ibe  philoso- 
phers Plato  and  Aristotle  likewise  engaged  hia 
attention,  and  of  the  finmer,  as  of  several  of  the 
poets,  he  made  new  and  critical  editions.  All 
we  possess  of  lus  nomerous  works  consists  of 
fragments  scattered  through  the  Scholia  on  the 
poets,  some  arguments  to  the  plays  of  the  tragic 
poets  and  of  Aristophanes,  aad  a  part  of  bis 
Al^eig,  which  is  printed  in  Boissonode's  edition 
of  Herodian'a  Partitionet,  London,  1819,  p.  28S- 
289.  [A  oollectioa  of  all  the  extant  fragments 
of  AriBtophanes  has  been  made  by  Nsucli^  Halle, 
1848,  8tu.] 

ABiarflpiTos  {'Apiaro^).  1.  Of  tiie  dcmus 
of  Azenia  in  Attica,  one  of  the  moat  distinguish- 
ed Athenian  orators  about  the  close  of  the  Felo- 
ponnesiau  war.  The  nmnber  of  laws  which  he 
proposed  may  be  bferred  from  his  own  state- 
ment, as  preserved  hv  JEaiiania,  that  he  woa 
accuBed  sevcDt^-five  tunes  of  having  made  ille- 
gal proposals,  but  that  he  had  always  come  off 
victorious.  In  B.C.  354  he  aeeoBed  Iphicrates 
and  Hmotiieus,  and  in  the  same  year  ne  come 
forward  in  the  assembly  to  defend  the  law  of 
Leptines  against  DemosthcQes.  The  Isttei' 
treats  him  with  great  respect,  and  reckons  him 
among  the  most  eloquent  orators. — 2.  Of  the 
demua  of  Colyttus,  a  contemporary  of  Demoe- 
thenes,  and  an  orator  of  great  distinctioD  and 
influence.  It  was  this  AnstophoD  whom  JEi- 
Muei  served  as  a  derfc,  and  m  whose  service 
be  was  trained  for  his  public  career.  Vid.  jEb- 
OHiKES. — 8.  A  comic  p>et  of  the  middle  comedy ; 
[the  fragments  of  his  plays  remainiDg  are  ool- 
leoted  by  Ueio^  in  bis  Ihigm  Oemic  Orac^ 
ToL  iL,  p.  67^-479,  ed.  mmor.}— 4.  A  painter  of 
tune  oistiQeUon,  son  and  pupil  of  Aglaojdxxi, 
and  brother  of  Folygootus. 

AaUTSxiLXB  ('ApjaTOTf3j7f),  the  philosopher, 
WW  bora  at  Stagira,  a  town  in  Chalcidicti  in 
Uaeeilonia,  B.C.  864.  BIb  &flier,  NioomadiUB, 
was  fiiydciao  io  ordinaij  to  Am  jntai  IX,  king 
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of  Macedonia,  and  the  author  of  sererul  treatises 
on  subjects  oonneeted  with  natural  science :  hit 
mother,  PhostiB  (or  nueBtiu),  was  descended 
from  a  Chatcidian  fomily.   The  stiidies  and  oc- 
cupation of  his  father  account  for  the  early  in 
clinataon  manifested  by  Aristotle  for  the  inves- 
tagatim  of  nature,  an  inclination  which  is  per- 
ceived throughout  his  whole  -life.   He  lost  bis 
father  before  he  bod  attained  bis  teventeenth 
year,  and  be  vss  intnuted  to  the  gnardian^hip 
of  <Mie  Proxenus  of  Atarneus  in  Hysia,  wbo  woe 
settled  in  Stagira.    In  867  he  went  to  Athene 
to  pursue  hia  studies,  and  tbere  became  a  p[.pi) 
of  Plato  .upon  the  return  of  the  latter  from  Sici 
It  about  866.    Plato  soon  distii^fuished  him 
above  all  bis  other  disdi^es.  He  named  bim 
the  "  intellect  of  bis  Mboot,"  and  his  house  the 
bouse  of  the  "  reader."     Aristotle  lived  at 
Athens  fin*  twenty  years,  till  847.   During  th<. 
whole  of  this  period  the  good  understandiDg 
which  Bubeisted  between  teacher  and  scholar 
continued,  with  some  trifling  ezceptit»i8,  undis- 
turbed, for  the  stories  of  the  diBrespect  and  in- 
gratitude of  the  latter  toward  tbe  former  ar« 
nothii^  bnt  ealmnnies  invented  \n  bb  enemies 
During  tbe  last  ten  years  of  his  first  residenc<i 
at  Athens,  Aristotie  gave  inabiiction  in  rhetoric, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  hia  oppoeitioD  to 
Isocrates.   It  was  at  this  tune  that  be  publis])- 
ed  bis  first  rhetorical  writings.   Vpw  the  deatlj 
I  of  Plato  (847)  Aristotle  left  Athens  \  perhaps  bo 
was  offended  by  Plato  haviiu;  appnnted  Spen- 
'  sippus  as  his  successor  in  the  Academy.  Hd 
I  first  recffiired  to  his  friend  Hennlas  at  Ataraeua, 
where  ne  married  Pythias,  tbe  adoptive  daugli 
ter  of  the  prince.   On  the  death  of  Hsb.ii us 
who  was  killed  by  the  Persians  (344),  Aristotle 
!  fled  from  Atarneus  to  Mytilene.  ^  Two  years 
I  afterword  (842)  be  accepted  an  fivitation  fivm 
'  Philip  of  Mac«d<Hua  to  undertake  tbe  instruc- 
tion of  his  son  Alexuider,  thai  tUiteen  years 
of  age.   Here  Arintotle  was  treated  with  tbe 
most  marked  respect   His  native  city,  Stagira 
which  had  been  destroyed  b^  Philip,  was  re- 
built at  his  request,  and  I^ihp  caused  a  gym- 
Qosium  (called  Nymphnum)  to  be  built  there  in 
a  pleasant  grove  eapres^y  aie  Aristotle  and  bia 
pupila.    Several  of  llw  youths  of  tbe  Uaoodo- 
nian  nobles  were  edooAt<id  "by  Aristotle  a]<Kig 
with  Alexandw.   Aristotle  ^eot  seven  years 
in  Macedonia,  but  Alexander  enjoyed  hu  in- 
BtrucUon  without  intemipticc  for  only  four. 
Still,  with  Buch  a  pupil,  even  this  short  period 
was  sufficient  for  a  teacher  like  Aristotle  tc 
fulfill  the  highest  purposes  of  education,  and  tu 
create  in  hia  pupil  that  sense  ot  tbe  noble  luid 
great  wbigh  oistingiiiBbes  Alexander  from  all 
those  c<siqnerorB  wbo  have  only  swept  Uk«  a 
hurricane  through  the  world.   On  Alexander** 
accession  to  the  throne  in  836,  Aristotie  return- 
ed to  Athens.    Here  he  found  bis  friend  Xenoo 
rates  president  of  tba  Acad^y.   He  himself 
had  the  Lyceum,  a  gymnasiunr  sacred  to  Apollo 
Lyceue,  asagned  to  um  by  the  state.   He  eoon 
assemUed  round  bim  a  buge  number  <tf  distin- 
guished scholars,  to  whom  be  delivered  lecture* 
on  philosophy  in  tbe  shady  walks  {ntphraroil 
which  surrounded  the  Lyceum,  wlrne  walknw 
up  and  down  [TiipfnaTuv),  and  not  bitting,  whicx 
waB  the  goierul  practice  <^  the  phikisopb^v 
From  one  or  other  of  those  ciromnBliiiieei  tfa« 
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aaiiM  PnipaMie  m  dcrirad,  whieh  mu  jdut- 
wmrd  f^ftn  to  fak  school  He  gave  two  dif- 
fenaA  ooursee  of  lectures  ererjr  day.  Thoee 
wbielb  be  delivered  in  the  utonung  (iuStvdc  <re- 
otmrac  )  to  a  narroirer  cirda  of  elKieea  («eote- 
rio)  bearers,  and  irhiob  vere  called  aerwanalie 
or  menmlie,  embraoed  snUt^  oaooected  -with 
the  Bion  wibabm*  philoaopby  (HwAogy),  pbys- 
ici,  and  Tboee  which  he  delivered 

in  tbe  aftmooo  {dtiXivd^  irt/urarot),  and  intead- 
«d  fiir  a  more  hronuseiioiu  circle  (which,  acoord- 
ii^^.  be  called  «ro<an«),  extended  to  rhetoric, 
-Bi^itetica,  and  politics.  Be  appears  to  bare 
taog^  not  M>  much  in  the  way  of  eoorersation 
•B  io  regidar  lecturoa  His  echool  sooo  beeame 
the  meat  eeUtwsted  at  Atheoa,  aod  bo  continued 
to  imaide  over  it  for  thirteea  years  (886-823): 
During  ibis  time  he  also  oocipoeed  the  gnaXer 
part  of  his  works.  In  tbeae  ikbors  be  was  as- 
aisted  hf  the  truly  kingly  libersJitT  of  his  former 
pu{Hl,  who  not  <nly  presented  him  with  SOO 
talents,  bat  also  eai»ea  luge  o(dlectioDS  of  oat- 
ual  fliaiiNitiai  to  be  made  ibr  bim,  to  wbiob 
poetttity  is  indebted  for  one  of  bis  moet  ouel' 
loDt  woi^  the  IRttory  o/Ammai*.  Meanwlule 
Taiioas  causes  oontrioated  to  throw  a  cloud 
over  the  latter  years  of  the  {rfiiloeopber's  Ufe. 
Id  the  first  place  "he  felt  deeply  the  death  of  bis 
vifo  Pythiu,  who  left  bebioa  ber  a  daughter  of 
IIm  swu  Muoe:  be  lived  gnbseqaently  with  a 
friend  of  bis  wife's,  the  slave  Herj^llia,  who 
bore  ham  a  sod,  I^icomachus.  BuUa  source  of 
still  greater  grief  was  an  intcmiptioa  of  the 
AienUy  relatwa  in  which  be  had  hitherto  stood 
to  his  roynl  pupiL  This  was  occasioned  by  the 
eoDduotof  CalusihskeS)  the  ue^H^w  and  pupil 
of  Aiistotkt  who  bad  vehemently  aod  injudi- 
eicKHly  opposed  the  changes  in  the  conduct  aod 
pt^ioy  of  ABzaodor.  Still  Alexander  refrain- 
ed from  any  expression  of  hostility  towards  his 
former  iostnictor,  although  their  former  cordial 
oonnectioD  do  longer  subsisted  undisturbed, 
^e  story  that  Aristotle  had  a  share  in  poison- 
ii^  the  king  ia  a  &brication  of  a  later  age ; 
and,  moreovtf,  it  is  certain  that  Alexander  cGed 
a  natural  death.  After  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der Aristotle  was  look«d  upon  with  suepi- 
eion  at  Athens  as  a  fnend  of  Mocedouia ;  but 
as  it  was  not  easy  to  bring  any  political  accusa- 
tion against  lum,  he  was  accused  of  impiety 
(uae6eias)  by  tbia  hieropbant  Eurymedon.  He 
withdrew  from  Athens  oefure  his  trial,  and  es- 
eapadin  the  be^umii^  of  822  to  Cbalcds  iaEu- 
boea,  where  be  died  m  the  oourse  of  tiie  aame 
year,  in  the  sirty-tbird  year  ot  hit  age,  of  a 
cbnxiic  disease  of  the  stoBOAdL  His  bray  was 
transported  to  his  native  city  Stag^ra,  and  his 
memory  was  honored  there,  Ince  that  of  a  hero, 
W  yearly  festivals.  He  bequeathed  to  Theo 
jhrartusnis  well-stored  library  and  ttie  o^- 
oals  of  lus  writings.  In  person  Aristotle  was 
short  and  of  slender  make,  with  small  eyes, 
aod  a  lisp  in  bis  pronunciation,  using  Z  for  S, 
and.  with  a  sort  of  sarcastic  expression  in  bis 
ooimteaaace.  He  exhibited  remarkable  atten- 
tion to  extoraal  appearance,  and  bestowed  much 
care  on  bis  dress  and  peraoa  He  is  described 
as  having  been  of  weak  health,  which,  oonsid- 
the  astooiflhing  extent  of  his  studies, 
■hows  all  the  more  the  energy, of  his  mind.  The 
Dumitrous  works  of  Aristotle  may  be  divided 


into  tiie  following  classes,  aeeording  to  Um  Biib^ 
jects  of  which  they  tjr«at :  we  only  mention  tb« 
moat  important  in  eaoh  class.  L  Dtuxcma 
AMD  Looia  The  extant  logical  writings  are 
comprehended  as  a  wbc^e  under  the  tiue  Or- 
gomm  (*Op/(U>ot>,  «.  «,  iostnuueot  of  scioiceX 
Tlmr  are  oeoniMed  with  the  invest^[atioo  of  the 
metbod  by  woicb  man  arrives  at  knowledge 
An  io&ight  into  the  nature  aod  fbrmatioD  of  coo- 
elusions,  and  of  proof  by  means  of  oonclusioa^ 
is  the  oommoa  aim  and  centre  of  ^  the  sep- 
arate six  works  ocHQposing  the  Orgaoon  :  these 
separate  works  are,  1.  HaT^yt^Hot,  Protdicamen- 
ia,  in  which  Aristotle  treats  of  the  (ten)  com- 
prehensive gennic  ideas,  under  which  all  the 
attribute*  of  thitws  may  be  subordinated  aa 
species. — 2.  ILepl  Ipftnvuat,  Ih  Interfr^aiUme, 
owoeniing  the  e^ressicm  of  thought  or  means 
of  speecU— 8,  4.  'AvoAvrixct  nporepa  and  Carcpa, 
Analjftica,  each  in  two  books,  on  the  theory  of 
ocmelusicHis,  so  called  from  the  resolution  of 
the  conolusioQ  into  its  fundamental  componeal 
partem — S.  Toirua,  J)a  Led*,  in  eight  books,  of 
the  general  p(Mnts  of  view  (ron-oi^  from  which 
c<m(du8i<aie  may  be  drawn. — 6.  Hgpt  cofiartKuv^ 
k?^yxuvt  concerning  the  fallacies  which  only 
apparently  prove  something.  The  best  edition 
of  the  Organon  is  by  Waite,  Lips.,  1844.  IL 
THsoKRTtcAL  PHiLosoFar,  cooMrting  of  MetOr 
phj/nea,  Matkimatiet,  and  J'Ayate^  gd  all  of 
wmch  Aristotle  wrote  works.  1.  The  MHa- 
pkyiict,  in  fourteen  books  (rwv  furit  rd  ^truio), 
originally  coDsisted  of  distinct  treatises,  inde- 
pendent of  one  another,  and  were  put  together 
as  one  work  after  Aristotle's  death.  The  title, 
also,  is  of  late  origin,  and  was  given  to  the  work 
from  its  beiugpuced  after  (jicrA)  the  Phytic* 
(rd  dvaiKil).  Tm  best  edition  b  by  Braudis, 
BeroL,  1&23. — 2.  Io  Matkemaiiet  we  have  two* 
treatises  by  Aristotle :  (1.)  Hep!  d7{i(UM  ypa/t- 
/iuv,  i.  ooncemuig  iodivisible  lioea;  (2.)  M7- 
Xavinii  irpoSX^fiaTa,  Mechanical  Problems. — 3. 
in  Phytic*  w^have,  (1.)  Phytic*  {^at*^  uKpod- 
oic,  called  also,  by  others,  nepl  apx^v),  in  eight 
books.  In  these  Aristotle  develops  tlie  general 
principlee  of  natural  sdence  (Cosmology).  (2.) 
ConceTniny  the  Heaven  {irtfA  oipavov^  in  fuiu* 
books.  (8.)  On  Production  and  De*tTyxtion{iTcp\ 
yeviaeu^  koI  ^Oopdc,  de  QeneriUione  et  Corrup- 
tioM),  in  two  books,  develop  the  geueral  Ibavs 
of  production  and  destructjon.    (4.)  On  Meteor- 

E(fieTcupoJMytKu,  da  Meteoritj,  in  four  books, 
m  the  Vkivena  (irept  Kiaum,  da  Mvndo),  n 
to  Alexander,  treats  the  suIuGct  of  the 
last  two  works  in  a  popular  tone  and  a  rhetor- 
ical st^le  altogether  fordgo  to  Aristotle.  The 
whole  is  probably  B  transIaUon  of  a  work  with 
the  same  utle  by  Appuletus.  (6.)  The  Biator^ 
of  Animalt  {vtpi  Quuv  Urropia),  in  nine  books, 
treats  of  all  the  peculiarities  of  this  division  of 
the  natural  kingdom,  according  to  geuem,  class- 
es, and  species,  especially  giving  all  the  char 
acteristlcs  of  each  animal  according  to  its  ex- 
ternal and  internal  Vital  functions,  according 
to  the  nmnner  of  its  copulation,  its  mode  uf 
life,  and  ittf  character.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Schneider,  Upa,  1811.  The  observations  m 
this  -work  are  tbe  triumfA  of  andmt  sagacity, 
and  have  been  confirmed  hy  tho  results  of  the 
■nost  recent  investigations  (Cuvicr).  {1.)  (M 
the  parts  of  Animal*  {xrpt  {iiiji'  /atplov\  m  four 
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bookB.  ill  which  Aristotle,  a£la  deacriluag  the 
{liuenomeiia  in  each  spedes,  derelt^  the  caoBes 
of  these  ph^otnaia  by  means  of  «e  idea  to  be 
formed  of  the  purpose  vhidi  is  manifested  io 
the  formation  of  toe  aoimaL  (8.)  Oa  (he  ffat- 
btation  of  Animali  {irtpl  (utni  yeviaeu^)  in  five 
books,  treats  of  the  ^enovtion  of  animBb  and 
the  oi^DB  of  generatioa' — (9.)  -D*  Inceuu  Ani' 
malivm  (vepl  ^6m>  vopetat),  f  10.)  Tkr4t  booia 
on  the  Soul  (wept  i^vx^^).  Aristotle  defines  the 
Boul  to  bo  the  "  internal  formative  principle  of  a 
body  wliieh  nwf  be  perceived  by  the  senses,  and 
is  capable  of  life."  Best  edititHi  by  Trendelai- 
hnrg,  Jetue,  183S.  ^veral  anatomiccd  vorks 
of  Aristotle  have  been  lost  He  was  the  first 
person  who,  in  any  special  manner,  advocated 
anatomical  invest^tioDB,  aod  showed  tbe  ne 
eessity  of  them  for  the  stndy  of  the  natural 
sdoiMS.  He  frequeotiy  refers  to  iDveetiga- 
tions  of  his  own  on  the  subject  IIL  PaAon- 
CAL  Philosopht  or  PoLTncs.  All  that  falls 
within  the  sphere  of  practical  jdiilosophy  is  com- 
prehended in  three  prindtnl  works  :  the  Ethiea, 
the  PoHUct,  and  uie  (ScoKomic*.  1.  The  M- 
comaeklan  Sthie§  (*HduE&  Nmhmu^m),  in  ten 
books.  Aristotle  here  b««as  with  the  highest 
and  most  universal  end  of  life,  for  the  individ- 
ual as  well  as  for  the  community  in  tiie  state. 
Hiis  is  happiness  {eiiai/iovia) ;  and  its  condi- 
tiooa  ore,  on  tbe  one  band,  perfect  virtue  ex- 
hibiting itself  io  tbe  actor,  and,  oa  tbe  otiier 
-  band,  ocHTeeponding  bodily  advantages  and  &- 
voruble  external  drcumstaDoesi  Vutue  is  tbe 
readiness  to  act  constantly  and  consciously  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  tbe  rational  nature  of 
man  (Spffdf  Aiyof).  The  nature  of  virtue  shows 
itself  in  its  appearing  as  tbe  medium  between 
two  extremes.  In  accordance  with  this,  the 
several  vii-tues  are  enumerated  and  character- 
ized. Best  editions  \w  Zell,  HeidelU,  1S20; 
Corsy,  Faiia,  2822  ;  Cardwell,  Ozol,  ISSg; 
Micbelet,  BercO,  184S,  2d  edition.— £.  Eur 
devOan  Ethiet  {'KOtKil  'EM^fteta),  ifl  several  books, 
of  which  only  books  L,  iL,  iil,  and  viL  are  in- 
dependent, while  tbe  remaining  books  iv.,  v., 
and  vi.  agree  word  for  word  with  books  v^  vi, 
and  vil  of  tbe  ITicomacbeon  Ethics.  This  etb- 
ieol  woric  is  pertiaps  a  reeeoum  of  Aristotle's 
lectures,  edited  Eudemus. — 8.  'H0ud 
yahi,  io  two  books. — 4.  Politiea  (TloXiTtKtf},io 
eight  books.  Tbe  JSttAies  conduct  us  to  tbe  Pol- 
ilici  The  connection  between  tbe  two  works 
is  so  close,  that  in  the  Ethics  by  tbe  word  iart- 
oov  reference  is  made  by  Aristotle  to  the  Poli- 
tics, and^  in  the  latter  by  vporepov  to  tbe  Etiiics. 
The  Politics  show  how  bajipiness  is  to  be  attain- 
ed^/br<A«  Auman  eommuni^tn  the  tiaie;  for  tbe 
olgeot  <^  the  state  is  not  mereW  the  external 
preservation  of  life,  "but  Imppy  nfe,"  as  it  is  at- 
tained by  "  means  of  virtue*  (upern,  perfect  de- 
velopm^t  of  the  whole  man],  Hence,  also,  elh- 
ia  foi  in  tbe  first  and  most  general  foun^tioo 
of  political  life,  because  tbe  state  cannot  attain 
(to  behest  ol^'eet  if  moraSity  does  not  prevail 
Among  its  chuens.  The  bouse,  tbe.  family,  is 
tbe  eTement  of  tibe  state.  Accordin^y,  Aristo- 
tle begins  witb  the  doctrine  of  domestic  econo- 
my, tiim  proceeds  to  a  description  of  tbe  differ- 
ent forms  of  government,  after  which  be  gives 
a  delineatiwi  of  the  most  important  Eellenie 
•OMtitotioDs,  and  then  inT«sti|ntea  wbidi  of 
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tbe  constitutions  is  the  best  (tbe  ideal  of  a  state) 
Tbe  doetruM  ooDeening  edueatioiv  as  tbe  most 
important  oimditiMi  of  tbis  beat  state,  forma  ths 
coDclusion.  Best  editions,  by  Schneider,  Fran 
cot  ad.  Viadr,  1809;  Coray,  Paris,  1821 ;  Gott 
ling,  Jeue,  1824;  Stabr,  with  a  German  trans- 
lation, Lipa^  1837  ;  Bartb«l£my  St  Hilair«^  with 
a  French  trwidation,FluiBr  1687,^ — fi.  iEeontmiM 
{olKow^uK£),m  two  bo(^  of  'wbkdi  tuhr  tbe  first 
is  genaioe.  IV.  Wobxs  oh  Aet,  wSdt  bwe 
for  their  subject  the  exercise  of  tbe  creative 
fooulty,  or  Art  To  these  beka^  tbe  i'oaftcs  and 
Rhetoric  \.Tlu  Pod.ic*(Jlepi  noi^uc^s).  Aris- 
totle penetrated  more  deisply  than  any  of  tbe 
ancients  into  Uie  essence  of  Hellenio  art  He 
is  the  father  of  the  <MfA«<i«a  o/j)oetry,  as  bo  is 
the  completer  of  Greek  rbetonc  as  a  sciciicc. 
Tbe  greatest  part  of  tbe  treatise  ooDtaina  a 
theory  <^  lYi^od^  ;  notbing  else  is  treated  o( 
with  tbe  exception  of  the  epos  ;  comedy  is 
merely  alludea  to.  Best  editions,  by  Tyrwbitt, 
Oxoa,  1794;  Hermann,  Lips.,  1803;  Gr^enban, 
Lips,  1821;  Bekker,  BeroL,  1882;  Bitter,  Co- 
lon., 1889.— 2.  77u  Jthetorie  (rixvii  ^ropuc^),  ia 
three  bodn.  Rhetoric,  as  a  scieoc^  aocording 
to  Aiistotle,  stands  side  by  side  with  Dialeetioa. 
The  only  thing  which  mases  a  sdentifie  treat- 
ment of  rhetoric  possible  is  the  argumentation 
which  awakens  conviction  :  he  therefore  directs 
his  chief  attention  to  the  theory  of  oratorical 
aigmnentatioD.  The  second  main  division  of 
tbe  vaA  treats  of  the  production  of  that  fovor 
able  disposition  in  tbe  bearer,  in  consequcucv 
of  which  tbe  orator  appears  to  Idm  to  be  vortliy 
of  credit  The  third  part  treats  of  oratorica. 
czpres8i<»  and  arrangement  Accordmg  to  a 
story  current  io  antiquity,  Aristotie  bequeathed 
bis  library  and  MSS.  to  Theopbrastus,  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  Academy.  Cn  tiie  de&tb  of  Theo- 
j^rasttis,  the  libraries  and  MSS,  both  of  Ai-ia 
totle  and  Heophraatus,  are  said  to  have  oome 
into  the  hands  of  bis  rdation  aod  discipl^  No- 
lens of  Seepus.  This  Kelens  sold  both  libraries 
to  Ptolemy  U,  Idi^  of  Egypt,  for  tbe  AJexan- 
drine  library ;  but  be  retaiued  for  himself^  as 
an  heir-loom,  tbe  original  MSU.  of  the  works  of 
these  two  pbilosoiAers,  Tbe  descendants  of 
Neleus,  who  were  sulgecto  of  the  Kii^  of  Per- 
gamus,  knew  of  no  otmr  way  of  seounng  them 
from  the  search  of  the  Attoli,  who  wished  b> 
rival  the  Ptolemies  in  forming  a  larse  bbrary. 
than  concealing  tbcm  in  a  cellar,  wnere  for  a 
couple  of  centuries  they  were  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  damp  and  worms.  It  was  not  t^H 
the  beginning  of  tbe  century  before  the  birth  of 
Christ  that  a  wealthy  book-coUector,  th^  Atbe- 
nian  Apdlicoo  <tf  Teos,  traced  out  these  valiuir 
ble  relics,  bought  tbem  ftom  the  jgaoraiit  heirs, 
and  prepared  from  them  a  new  emtion  of  Am- 
totles  works.  After  the  capture  of  Atbena, 
Sulla  conveyed  Apellicon's  library  to  Borne,  S. 
C.  84.  Via.  Afelucok.  FriHn  this  story  an 
error  arose,  which  has  been  handed  down  from 
tbe  time  of  Strabo  to  the  preaoit  day.  It  was 
ooQcIuded  from  this  aceonnt  that  ndther  Aris- 
totle nor  Hieophrastus  bod  published  tbdr  writ 
iqgs,  with  tbe  exception  of  oome  cxoterie  wcwki^ 
which  bad  no  oiiportant  bearing  ao  thdr  sys- 
tem, and  that  it  was  not  till  200  years  Iat«i 
that  they  were  brought  to  light  hj  tbe  abor» 
mentioned  Apellieoi^  and  puUisbed  totijepbU 
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(MophiMl  world.  That,  lioweT«r,  Vks  hy  no 
mmtm  the  canoe.  Aristotle,  indeed,  did  not  pre- 
pare a  «oiindrt«  flditioQ,  as  m  mU  it,  of  his 
wrilinga.  Kaj,  it  is  eertun  that  death  oT«rtooIc 
Un  before  he  eould  finiah  eome  of  hit  vorks 
and  pat  the  fiwM^ing;  hand  to  others.  Never- 
Uteleae,  it  eaa  Dot  be  denied  that  Aristotle  des- 
tioed  lil  hia  irorki  for  publieatioD,  and  jpubUabed 
KTttral  in  bii  lifs-tiiae.  Tbia  is  indiBputablf 
obftein  vith  raeard  to  the  eiiot«iM  mitinga. 
thoue  wludi  had  noi  bees  paUiahed  bf  Arirto- 
tte  Uinsel^  v«re  girao  to  the  vorld  of  IW- 
liinaatOB  and  his  diaeijdM  io  a  oomj^He  form. 
-^BtUiioiu:  The  best  editioa  of  the  oompleta 
waA»  of  AristuUe  ia  bf  Bekker,  Berlin,  1  SSI- 
ISM,  4to,  tezi  in  2  vdsK,  aod  a  Latin  traoalatioD 
■a  one  ▼olnme^  Ihi*  editbo  has  been  raprint- 
•d  at  Oxtaed  in  11  Tob.  Bm  Tbm  is  a  it«- 
rmtfped  «ditk»  pafaUahed  hf  Taoehinti,  Leip- 
vg,  188%  16mo,  m  16  roU^  aod  another  editioo 
sf  the  text  hj  W«is^  in  one  Tolume,  Leipxig, 
1848.— [2.  of  the  thirty  tyraats  eatabbsbed 
in  Ath^  6.C.  404 :  he  toouI  alao  appear  to 
have  be«a  one  of  the  401%  and  to  have  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  ecbone  ot  fortifyii^  Eetioaea, 
and  admittiiig  the  Spartana  into  the  Hmem, 
BJC  411.  Id  B.0.  405  he  was  Vrnog  in  baoiab- 
nwDti  aod  ia  mentimed  XeooplM»  as  bring 
with  Lyaander  dorii^  the  sege  of  Atheoiu — S. 
Of  Sicilj,  a  rtietoriciaii,  wlw  wrote  against  the 
Faneg^ricus  of  Isocratee. — 4.  Of  Atituos,  an 
orator  -and  stateeman,  under  whose  name  some 
ioitame  mtiont'were  known  b  the  time  of  Dt- 
OMM  LaMitu^  whieh  were  distingtiidted  for 
t£eir  dennosv— 6.  Of  Argoa,  a  If  egario  or  dia- 
leetio  paUosojAier,  beloi^^  to  the  party  at  Ar- 
gcm  wbeh  was  hostile  to  Cleomenes  of  Sparta.] 

AaiSTOxiMtn  ('Apt(Tr6f rvof).  1.  OfTarenttun, 
n  Peripatetic  riiiloeopher  and  a  miiuoiaD,  flour- 
i^ed  about  B.0.  818.  He  was  a  diad^a  of 
Aristotle,  whom  be  appears  to  have  riruled  in 
tbe  variety  of  hia  stwues.  Aoeording  to  Buidas, 
he  prodnoed  wotka  to  the  nomber  of  468  opon 
mnuc,  phUosOTiby,  history — in  short,  every  de- 
partaneut  of  uteratore.  We  know  notlung  of 
bis  philosophical  opinions  except  that  be  held 
tbe  soul  to  De  a  Aarmoiiy  of  tbe  oody  (Oio,  7W, 
L,  10),  a  doctrine  which  hod  been  already  dia- 
euaaed  by  Plato  in  the  Phado.  Of  his  numer- 
one  worb,  the  only  one  «taot  is  his  SUmmU 
tf  Harmonv  {ipfaviKUt  ontxtla),  in  three  books, 
edited  1^  Meibomius,  in  i&o  ArUiqua  MutUa 
AnOont  SepUm,  Amst,  1662^2.  Of  Selinus 
in  Sicily,  a  Oreek  poet^  who  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  who  wrote  in  nnapnetie  metres. — 8. 
A  celebrated  Oreek  phyMMao,  who  flourished 
abool  the  banning  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
wms  the  author  of  a  work  Htpl  r$f  'H^to^tUov 
Atpioutf,  Jh  Merophili  Beeta.] 

Aannia  {'Apterot).  1.  Of  aalamis  in  OyjMns, 
wrote  a  history  of  Alexander  the  Great. — 2.  An 
Academic  pbiloeo{dier,  a  ooo temporary  aod  frieod 
of  Cicero,  aud  teacher  of  M.  Brutus. 

Abios,  river.    Vid  Aria. 

[ArIcs  (*Af>Moc).  1.  A  Fytbagoreao  or  ?t«c 
pbikwopher  of  Alexandrea,  an  instructor  of  An- 
gustos  m  ^likMOpby ;  highly  cateomed  br  Augu»> 
toa,  who  deoUred,  after  the  capture  «  Alexan- 
dra, that  he  spared  the  aij  chiefly  fi>r  the  sake 
Arius.  Besides  phOoeophy,  be  also  taught 
riietnris,  and  wrote  on  that  arir— 2,  Tbe  cde- 


;  brated  heretie,  bom  shortly  after  the  midiile  ti 

j  the  third  century  A  T>,  in  tbe  rdigions  disputes 
at  Alexandrea,  AJ>.  808,  Arina  at&si  took  ths 

;  part  ot  MeletiuB,  but  afterward  became  recioncil 
ed  to  the  Bidwp  of  Alexandres,  the  oppoaent  of 
Melettue,  who  made  Arius  deaoon.  Soon  aflei 
this  he  waa  ezeommmuoated  by  Peter  of  Alex 
andrea,  bat  was  restored  by  bis  suecesaor  Achil 
lask  aod  ordained  prieat  AJ>.  818.  In  SIS  the 
eelebrated  eoDtroveray  with  Ksbop  Alexander 

^  broke  out,  a  eontroTersy  whieb  has  had  a  great- 

'  er  and  more  lasting  iimiieoee  vpaa  Ae  devdop 
ment  of  the  Chrstian  relimn  than  any  other. 
So  fierce  did  the  dispute  become,  that  the  Em- 
peror Orastantine  was  fbroed  to  convoke  a  gen- 
eral couDol  at  Nie«a  (Nice;j,  AJ).  S2fi,  at  which 

'  ^trvard  of  three  bixidred  bishope  were  present. 

I  Toe  ern«s  of  Arius  were  eoDoemDed ;  and  he 
waa  otHnpdled  to  go  into  «iil«  into  Illyiicnm, 
where  he  remained  until  recalled  by  the  em- 

I  peror  in  880,  and  allowed  to  return  to  Alexan- 

'  drea,  through  the  inflneDoe  of  Eusebins  of  Nioo- 
media.  His  ever-wakeful  appoaeat,  however, 
Athanasius,  was  sot  so  easily  deceived  as  tlie 

'  empaw,  and,  ootwithstatxIiiK  the  order  of  Con- 
atantane,  refused  to  receive  bim  into  the  com- 

I  munioii  of  the  Church.  led  to  a  renewaj 

applicatjon  to  the  emperor;  aod  when  Arios 
finally  aeemed  on  the  point  of  triumphing  over 
hia  sturdy  ortlwdox  opponents,  he  was  removed 
suddenly     the  hand  <k  death,  AJ).  888.] 

AuCsLi  (4  'Aptovala  X"P^)i  *  (fistrict  on  the 
north  coast  a[  Cbiot,  where  tbe  beet  wine  io 
the  island  was  grown  (Ariuaiim  Vinmit.  Vbs , 
^v,71.) 

Aanita  {'A^fthni  or  -^vrj :  now  AkUmai.),  a 
town  on  tbe  ooast  ot  Pat^ilagciua,  where  tbe 
10,000  Greeks,  during  their  retreat,  rested  five 
days,  entertained  by  the  people  of  Sim^  a  lit- 
tle to  the  west  of  which  Armene  stood. 

AaifiiiEA  {'Apftevia :  'Ap/tfvto^,  ArmeDins :  now 
Armmia),  a  oountry  of  Asia,  lying  betweoi  Asia 
Minor  and  the  Caspian,  is  s  lutty'  tableteod, 
baeked  by  the  dmio  of  die  Oanessns,  watered 
by  the  rivers  Cyrus  and  Arazes,  containii^  the 
sources  also  of  the  l^gris  and  of  the  Ei^^istes, 
the  latter  of  which  dividea  the  ooimtry  into  two 
unequal  parta,  which  were  called  Major  and  Mi- 
nor. 1.  AaKXKiA  M&iOK  or  Psopbu  ('A.  4  /** 
or  ^  W«rcaAoiyilim:DOwJ&««nMni,Zan^ 
Kim,  aod  Srivmi),  was  boooded  od  the  otntli* 
east  aod  north  bv  Uie  Gyros  (now  Sur),  which 
divided  it  trom  Albania  and  Iberia ;  on  tiie  uorth- 
west  aod  west  by  the  Mosehid  Mouutaioe  (the 
im>l<ngntion  of  tbe  diain  of  the  Aoti-Taa- 
ms),  aod  tbe  Ein^tee  (oow  Jfirat),  whiob  di- 
vided it  ftom  CiMib  aod  Amtoia  Min^ ;  and 
on  the  sooth  and  southeast  bj  tbe  mountains 
called  Manna,  Nipfaatee,  and  wntlisei  (the  pro 
kwgation  of  tbe  TanrasI  and  tbe  k>wer  course 
of  tbe  Araxxs,  which  tuvided  it  from  Mesopo 
tamia,  Assyria,  and  Media:  oa  the  east  tbe 
eouDtry  comee  to  a  point  at  the  confiueoce  of 
tbe  Cyras  and  Araxea.  It  is  iuteraected  by 
chains  ot  mountains,  between  whidi  i-uo  tbe 
two  great  rivws  flowmg  «ut  into 

tbe  Oaspiaii,  aod  tbe  Arsadas  (now  Muni),  or 
south  bnnch  of  flie  Enphratea,  flowii:^  west  into 
tbe  main  stream  (now  J<^at)  just  above  Mount 
Maetut.  The  etstem  extremity  of  the  ehab  ot 
monotains  which  separates  the  basiua  of  tbnM 
10^ 
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hi.  rirers,  tmd  wlik^  is  an  ofthoot  of  the  Anti- 
TaiL  u^  forms  the  Aramt  of  Scripture.  la  the 
•outb  of  tlie  oountiy  is  tbe  greiU  lake  of  Van, 
Anissa  Palus,  inuoMd  by  nuantaiB  ebains 
wUdi  connect  Ararat  vitb  the  southern  range 
of  mouDtaioB, — 2.  ABicEinA  Mnroa  ('A.  fUKpd  or 
ppaxvT6pa\  v/M  boaoded  oo  tbe  east  by  the 
Eofdbrates,  vbich  divided  it  from  Armema  Ma- 
jor, ou  tbe  north  and  northwest  by  tbe  mount- 
ains Scodlses,  Faryadres,  and  Anti-TaumB,  dt- 
vidiog  it  from  Ponttu  and  Cqipadoeia,  and  on  tbe 
ioatL  by  the  Tnurut,  diridiDg  ft  fiwn  Oomma- 
gene  in  Kordiem  Syria,  so  that  it  oontained  the 
oouiitry  esflt  and  south  of  the  city  of  Bivxu  (tbe 
ancient  Cabira  or  Sebaste)  as  far  as  the  Euphra- 
tes and  Taurus.  The  boandaries  between 
Anoenia  Miaor  and  Cappadocia  varied  at  dif- 
ferent times ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  country  up 
to  the  Euphrates  is  •(Hoetimes  called  Cappado- 
da,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  vhole  of  Aaia 
llinor  east  of  the  Halya  tocms  at  one  time  to 
have  bem  included  under  the  name  of  ArmMjia. 
Fhe  people  of  Armenia  churned  to  be  aboriginal ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  tbey  were  one 
of  tbe  most  audent  &milie8  of  that  branch  of 
tbe  human  race  wbicb  is  called  Caucasioa 
Tlieir  language,  thoi^  poiaesung  Mipe  re- 
narkabk  peculiarities  of  its  own,  was  nearly^ 
allied  to  the  Indo-Oennanic  family ;  and  tbeir 
maimers  sod  religious  ideas  were  similar  to 
those  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  but  with  a 
greater  tendency  to  the  personification  of  tbe 
pow««  of  nature,  as  in  the  goddess  Analtis, 
vhose  v<H«hip  waa  peeoUar  to  Armenia.  They 
had  commercial  dealmgs  with  Assyria  and  Fhoe- 
uda.  In  the  time  of  XeoopboD  they  had  pre- 
served a  great  degree  of  f»imitive  simplidtf, 
but  four  hundred  years  lat«r  Tadtos  etves  an 
unfdvoraUe  view  of  thdr  charaoter.  The  ear- 
liest  Armenian  traditions  re[»-esent  the  country 
as  governed  by  native  kings,  who  had  perpetu- 
ally to  maintain  their  iodcpeadenoe  against  at- 
tacks from  Assyria.  They  irere  said  to  have 
been  cooqawed  by  Bonuranua,  bnt  again  threw 
off  the  yoke  at  tbe  time  of  the  Median  and  Baby- 
louian  revolt.  Their  relatioDS  to  the  Modes  and 
Persians  seem  to  have  varied  between  saoocss- 
ful  rcsidtooce,  unwilling  subjection,  and  friendly 
imiance.  A  body  of  Annuiiana  formed  a  part 
of  tbe  army  which  Xezea  led  againat  Greece  ; 
and  they  assisted  Darius  Oodomaonus  against 
Alexander,  and  in  this  war  tbey  lost  their  king, 
and  became  subject  to  the  Macedonian  empire 
(B.C.  826).  After  another  interval  of  succees- 
ful  revolt  (aO.  817-274X  they  submitted  to  the 
Qreek  kings  of  Syria;  but  wboi  Antiochus  the 
Great  waa  defeated  by  the  Romans  (B.C.  190), 
the  oountiT  again  regained  its  independence,  and 
it  was  at  Uiis  period  that  it  waa  divided  bto  the 
two  kingd<»M  of  Atmeoia  Major  uid  Minor, 
under  two  different  dynasties,  founded  respect- 
ively by  the  noblu  who  headed  the  revolt, 
Artasias  and  Zariadm&  Ultimately,  Armenia 
Minor  was  mode  a  Roman  province  cy  Trajan ; 
and  Armeiua  Major,  after  b«t[«  a  perpetual  ob- 
feot  of  ooatentiflD  between  the  Bonions  and  the 
FBTthiana,  was  snljeoted  to  the  revived  Peruan 
empire  by  ita  first  king,  Artaxerxes  (Ardeshir), 
in  AD.  226. 

ArhxrIdb  Mons  (rd  'AMtivtov  6pot),  a  braooh 
of  ttie  Antf-lWiife  chain  in  Annema  Micor.  ' 
104 


ARNIS8A. 

AaimilDB  (the  liatinized  form  of  Mermmn 
"the  chieftain"),  sod  of  Sig^mmi,  "the  con- 
queror," and  chief  of  tbe  tribe  cf  the  Cbenisd. 
who  inliaUted  ^  eoootry  to  thrf  north  at  the 
Harts  Mountafaw,  now  fonnii^  the  sooth  of 
Hanover  and  BninswKt  He  was  bom  in  BXX 
18 ;  and  in  his  youth  be  led  the  'cvarriors  of 
his  tribe  as  auxiliaries  of  the  Roman  l^ons  in 
Qermaoj,  where  he  learned  tbe  language  and 
military  disoij^ne  of  Rome,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  freedom  <rf  the  city,  and  enrolled  among 
tiie  equites.  Id  AJ>.  9,  Annioius,  wbo  waa  now 
twenty-seven  years  old,  and  bad  succeeded  hn 
father  as  chief  of  bis  tribe,  persuaded  bis  coun- 
trymen to  rise  a^nst  the  Romaiw,  who  were 
now  masters  of  this  part  of  Germany,  and  which 
seemed  destined  to  become,  like  Gaul,  a  Roman 
province.  His  attempt  was  crowned  with  suo- 
cess.  Quiotiltns  Varus,  who  was  statioaed  in 
the  country  with  three  legions,  was  destroyed 
with  almost  all  Us  troops  (vid.  Vabdb)  ;  and  the 
Romans  bad  to  relinquish  all  their  possessions 
beyond  tbe  Rhine.  In  14,  Armioius  had  to  de- 
fend his  oountiT  agunst  OermaDicos.  At  first 
he  was  successftil ;  the  Romans  were  defeated, 
and  Qennanicns  withdrew  toward  the  Rhine 
followed  by  Arminiua.  But  havb|^  been  com- 
pelled by  us  uncle,  luguiomer,  against  lus  own 
wishee,  to  attaek  the  Romans  in  their  intrench- 
ed camp,  his  army  was  routed,  and  the  Romana 
made  good  thdr  retreat  to  ^e  Rhine.  It  was 
in  the  course  of  this  campaign  that  Thusnelila, 
the  wife  <^  Arminius,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  and  was  reserved,  with  the  in&nt  boy 
to  whom  she  soon  after  gave  Inrth  in  her  captr^ 
ity,  to  adorn  the  trinm[A  of  Germanicus  at  Roin& 
In  16,  Arminius  was  again  called  upon  to  resist 
Germamcus,  but  be  was  defeated,  and  his  coun- 
try was  probably  onlv  saved  from  subjection 
the  jealousy  of  Tlbenus,  wbo  recalled  Genuam 
CUB  m  the  foUowtng  year.  At  length  AnniDius 
aimed  at  abeolute  power,  and  was,  in  cons©- 
quenoe,  cut  off  by  his  own  rdationa  in  the  tiiir^ 
seventh  year  of  us  i^e,  A.D.  19. 

AavosioA  or  Abevorica,  tbe  name  of  th« 
northwest  coast  of  Oaul  from  the  Zigeris  (now 
Loire)  to  tbo  Sequoua  (now  Seine),  derived  from 
the  Celtic  or,  air,  "  upon,"  and  mutV,  tn6r,  "  the 
sea."  The  Armorua  civitatet  arc  enumerated 
bj  Cesar  {B.      m,  fS). 

AsKAjAnias, -atis:  now .  Civjfatta  tf ^nio),  ■ 
town  in  Umbria,  near  Perusia. 

Abka  C^pvai),  a  town  in  Chnl^dice  in  Haee- 
donia,  south  of  Aulon  and  Bromiscus. 

[AaRjBoa  {'Apvaloc),  tbe  proper  name  of  th« 
be^ar  Ims,  mentioned  in  tiie  Odyssey.  Vid. 
laua] 

Aura  CA(»v).  1.  A  town  in  Bwotia,  mention- 
ed by  Homer  {11,  ii,  607),  supposed  by  Fauaa 
nias  to  be  the  same  as  CSueronea,  but  placed  by 
others  near  Acnephium,  oo  the  east  of  the  Lake 
Copais.— [2.  A  town  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  on 
the  Maliac  Gulf,  said  to  have  derived  its  natua 
from  Ame,  a  daughter  of  .fiolus. — 3.  A  foun- 
tain in  the  territny  of  Montinea  in  Arcadia.] 

(Aamt  ('A^^  1.  A  dawbtw  of  .^lus.  VidL 
the  foregoing,  No.  2.-^  "nio  betrayer  of  bar 
native  country  to  King  Minos,  and,  on  this  im 
count,  changed  into  a  jackdaw.] 

Abmbba  ('Apvuroa:  now  Ottropaf)  a  ta^rn  io 
Eordea  lo  VaoednuL 
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AuoBlm.  1.  Hie  eldar,  a  Dntiicof  Africa, 
tired  about  A  J).  800,  in  tbe  reign  of  DiuoletUn. 
M»  irae  fint  a  teadwr  of  rheUHio  at  Sioea  in 
Afiiee,  but  sfiMwd  embiMed  (Xuiftianitf ; 
■i4  to  renore  all  doobto  h  to  tiw  reali^  ofbii 
eoavflnioi^  he  inot^  vhile  yet  a  cateehDmeo, 
hifl  oelebrated  work  agaiut  tbe  Fagana,  in  Mvea 
books  {JaM  wpf'M  advtrmt  Otnte*),  vhiob  ve 
tfill  pooseaa  Tbe  beet  editions  are  bj  OreUi, 
Una.  181S,  [and  by  Hifdebraod,  Halle,  1S44>— 
1  The  Youwer,  lived  about  AJ>.  460,  and  waa 
probably  a  Ushop  or  prabyter  in  OaiiL  He 
wrote  a  ooaunentaiy  on  the  Fbalma,  still  extant, 
vhiefa  shove  that  he  vae  a  Semi-PeU^iaa 

Abi(5n  ('A/n>uv :  now  Wad^  MoftA),  a  oon- 
oderable  river  of  East  Palflfltine,  nsiog  hi  the 
Arabian  Desert,  and  flowing  vesi  Uuougb  a 
tocky  valley  into  tbe  Laeos  Asptnltitee  (now 
Dtad  SeaJ,  The  Borronodiw  diattiot  was  eall 
ed  Amooas ;  and  in  it  tbe  Romans  had  a  mOi 
tarj  slaUoo,  called  Castra  Arnoaeuia. 

Aairus  (now  Amo),  the  diief  river  of  Etmria 
riaea  ia  the  Apenninea,  flows  by  Piet^  and  fatif 
into  the  Tynhenian  Sea.  It  eave  the  name  tc 
the  THbut  ArmentU,  fiH^ed  B.O.  S87. 

Ab&a  ('A^  or  'Ap6n),  the  ancteot  name  of 
P.aXBJb 

[Anouncs  ('AfwaviorX  a  river  of  Areadia, 
riaes  in  Mount  Cyllene,  loees  itedf  in  some' 
natural  cavities  near  Pheneos,  then  reappears 
at  the  foot  of  Penteleion,  and  joiDs  the  lAd<XL 
The  same  name  was  ^ven  to  two  other  streams, 
one  a  tribntary  likewise  of  the  Xiadoo,  tbe  other 
a  tribotary  of  the  Erymaothiu.] 

AAl^iti.tl{Ti'Ap^taTa,'Apofidnw&Mpw.  now 
Coptf  Ouaxdd/ut),  the  eastern rooet  promontory 
of  Africa,  at  Uie  southern  eztremi^  of  the  Ara- 
bian Gulf:  the  surrounding  district  was  also 
called  Aromata  or  Aromatophora  Regis,  with  a 
town  'Apofidruv  tfivSpiov :  so  named  fK>m  the 
abondance  of  ^Moea  wbich>the  dktrtct  produced. 

Ann  (Arpintw :  now  Arpi),  an  ioUnd  town 
in  the  Daniuan  Apulia,  finmded,  aeewdh^  to 
tradition,  Diomedee,  who  called  it  'Ap/ef  tv- 
mw,  from  whieh  its  later  names  of  Argyrippa 
or  Arpyripa  and  Arpi  are  said  to  have  arisen 
{Hit  (Di<Hiiedefl)  wban  Argnfripam,  patria  cm- 
MomiiWMiiu,  Virg.,  .d&L.  XL,  246).  During  the 
time  of^ita  independence  it  was  a  flouriuiing 
ocMnnwrdal  town,  uuag  SalaiHa  aa  its  hubor. 
It  was  friendly  to  the  Romana  in  the  Samaite 
want,  but  revolted  to  Hannibal  after  tbe  battle 
of  Cfuuue,  B.C.  216 :  it  was  taken  by  the  Ro- 
maoB  in  218,  deprived  of  its  iDdependeoee,  and 
never  recovered  its  former  proapenty. 

[AuiMA  {'Afmtva),  an  ancient  place  in  Elis, 
near  tbe  AlpbSust  so  called  from  a  dangbtef  of 
the  Aiopna :  near  it  flewed  the  Biww  Arpinft- 
tee.] 

AariiTnii(AriAtaa,  -Stia:  now  ^f7>ino),atown 
of  Latinin,  on  the  amall  river  Fibrenua  (now 
buno),  originally  belonging  to  the  Volsdaos  and 
afterward  to  the  Samnitea,  from  whom  the  Ro- 
mana wrested  it;  was  a  Roman  munimpium, 
and  reedved  the^'uf  gnffragii,  or  right  of  voting 
ia  the  Roman  oomitia,  fi.O,  18&  It  was  the 
birth-place  of  Marius  and  Oioero;  the  latter  of 
whom  was  bom  in  his  fiitfaei^s  villa,  situated 
on  a  small  island  formed  by  the  River  Fibrenus. 
Cioero's  brother  Qnintus  had  an  estate  south  of 
Arpimun,  called  Jdvamatt 


'  [AaaABO  (in  Ptolemy  Uapaiuv,  wH  Ra^).  a 
river  in  Pannonia,  a  tributfury  of  the  Danube 
At  ita  mouth  lay  the  ci^  and  fortfesa  ^rroAo 
now  AooA} 

now  Ay^^ 

',  to),  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  twelve 
cities  of  Etmria,  waa  situated  in  the  oortheaat 
'\  of  tbe  aountry  at  the  foot  of  the  Apenninea,  and 
posaessed  a  fertile  territory  near  tbe  sources  of 
the  Amna  and  the  Tiber,  producing  good  wine 
and  oom.  It  waa  tliriee  ooAoniied  bj  the  Ro> 
maoa^  wbenoe  we  read  id  Aftt^iti  Vetm*,  FU 
denatsM,  JvUmnK  It  was  partienlariy  eel*- 
l»«ted  for  ita  pottery,  whieh  waa  of  relj  wore. 
The  Cilnii,  from  wiioin  Maoenas  was  descend- 
ed, were  a  noble  family  of  Arretinnx  Tbe 
ruins  of  a  city  two  or  three  miles  to  tbe  south- 
east of  Aranos  oo  a  height  called  Poggio  di  San 
Oonulia,  or  Oattsl  £bwo,  are  |«obaUj  the  re- 
mains of  the  anoient  Arretiom. 

AuBAPAuairiB  {'Afi^wt^lnf),  a  district  of 
Assyria,  between  the  rivera  Lyous  and  Oboatraa 

AaamaaoB  {'Afifiiieioc),  ehieftain  of  the  Mnee 
dooiaas  of  Lyneus,  revolted  against  King  Per- 
diocas  in  the  Pelopoaneeian  war.  It  was  t* 
reduce  bim  t^t  Perdiooas  sent  for  Braudat 
(BXX  424^  and  against  him  took  place  tbe  no- 
Boeeecsful  Joint  expedition,  u  whidi  Peidkseas 
deserted  Braaidas,  and  Brasidas  effected  his 
bold  and  skillful  retreat 

AaaniDiBUB  {'AfifiiSaioc)  or  AaiRATS  {'Apt 
iaioc).  1.  A  half-brother  of  Alexander  tbe  Qreal^ 
son  of  Philip  and  a  female  dancer,  Philmna  of 
Larisea,  was  of  imbe^  undentanding.  He 
waa  at  Babylon  at  tiia  time  of  Alexander^  death, 
S.O.  328,  and  waa  dected  king  under  tbe  name 
of  Philip  The  yonng  Alexander,  the  inhnt 
SOD  of  Roxaoa,  was  assodated  with  him  in  the 
government  In  822  Arrbidfeoa  married  Euryd- 
loe.  On  their  return  to  Macedonia,  Eurydioe 
attempted  to  obtain  tbe  aupreme  power  in  op 
poutioD  to  FolyBpercboD ;  but  ArrhidssuB  and 
Buiydioe  were  made  prisoocra,  and  put  to  death 
1^  order  of  (Mympiaa,  Slf^S.  One  of  Alexan- 
der's gencrale,  obtained  the  province  of  the  He) 
leepooUne  Phrygia  at  the  division  of  the  prov- 
inces in  821  at  'IViparadisus,  but  was  deprived 
of  it     Antigooua  m  819. 

AaaiU.  1.  Wife  of  CsBctna  Pntus.  When  her 
husband  vaa  ordered  by  the  Emperw  Claadtiis 
to  put  an  flod  to  Ub  lifc^  AD.  43,  and  hesitated 
to  do  Bo^  Arria  stabbed  herself  banded  the  dag- 
ger to  her  husband,  and  said,  "  Pmtua,  it  does 
not  paia  me." — 8.  Daughter  of  tbe  preocding, 
and  wife  of  Thrssea. 

Aaxii.inn  ('A^^un>^>.  1.  Of  Nioomedia  in 
Bithynia,  bom  about  AD.  90,  waa  a  pupil  aod 
friend  of  Bpiotetua,  and  first  attracted  attention 
as  a  philosopher  by  publisbing  at  Athens  the 
lectures  of  bis  master.  lo  124  he  gained  the 
friendship  of  Hadrian  during  bis  stay  in  Greece, 
and  received  from  the  empertu-  the  Roman  oiti 
zensbip ;  from  this  time  he  assumed  the  name 
of  Flaviua  In  186  he  waa  appointed  prtefect  of 
Cappadocia,  whioh  was  invaded  tbe  year  after 
by  tiie  Alani  or  Hasaagetfl^  whom  be  defeated 
Under  Antoninus  flus,  in  1 16,  Arrion  was  eon 
sul ;  and  about  160  he  withdrew  from  public  life, 
and  from  this  time  lived  in  bb  native  tovn  of  Ki- 
eomedia,  as  priest  of  Ceres  (Dcmeter)  and  Pros- 
!  erpina  (PersephcQe>   He  died  at  an  odvanee^ 
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age  ID  tti«  reign  of  M.  Aareliiu.  Arriaa  vas 
one  of  tbe  most  utiTo  and  best  writers  bis 
time.  He  yrtu  a  eloM  mutator  of  Xeoophon, 
boU)  ID  the  Bubjeets  of  bis  works  and  in  the 
etviti  ia  which  tber  were  written.  He  regard- 
ea  Lis  relation  to  Bpiotetue  u  aimiUr  to  that  of 
Xeuophon  to  Soorates ;  and  it  was  his  endesror 
to  earrr  o-.tt  that  resemUuioe.  With  this  view 
be  pnUiabed,  1.  The  philosophical  lectures  of 
lus  master  (&tarpttdl  'Erua^Tov),  in  ei$^t  books, 
the  first  half  of  which  ia  stUl  extant  £dited  in 
Schweighiluser's  JSpicteUtB  Philoaopkia  Monu- 
vuiUa,  ToL  iii,  aoa  is  Corae's  Ilupepya  'EX^. 
BUXto$^  Toi  Tiii. — 8.  An  abstraet  of  tbe  prac- 
tical philosopbjr  of  Epictetus  {'Eyxf^pi^iof  ^Em- 
KT^TOv),  whioh  is  stili  extant  Thia  celebrated 
work  maintained  its  aothori^  for  man;  oen- 
tariea,  both  with  OhrintiatM  and  Fuana.  The 
best  editions  are  those  of  SdnrMgEfineer  and 
Coroe,  io  tbe  colle<^(»»  abovo  r^ened  to.  He 
iilsu  publiohed  other  works  relating  to  Epiotettu, 
which  are  now  lust  Hk  original  works  are: 
3.  A  treatise  on  the  diase  (Kvi^}^ruc6;),  which 
lorms  a  kind  of  supplement  to  Xenot^uxi's  work 
on  the  same  sulyeo^  and  is  printed  m  most  edi- 
tions of  Xenofdion's  woAs^-4.  Hia  Hilary  of 
the  Afliatie  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great 
{'A.v46aoic  'AXe^uvSpov),  in  seven  books,  tiie 
most  important  of  Arrion's  works.  This  great 
work  remiodi  the  reader  of  XeaopbfHi's  Anab- 
aus,  not  onlj  b;  its  title,  but  also  by  the  ease 
and  clearness  of  its  stvlei  It  ia  also  of  great 
value  for  ila  historical  aoouraoy,  bein^  based 
upon  the  most  tmstworthy  bistonM  written  by 
tbe  contemporaries  of  Alexander,  especi^y 
thoso  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagua,  nod  of  Aris- 
tobulus,  the  sou  of  Aristobulus. — 6.  On  India 
or  T(t  'Ivdixui,  which  may  be  r^arded 
as  a  ccmtiDuotioD  of  the  Anabasis,  at  the  end  of 
which  it  is  usually  |»iat«d.  This  work  is  writ- 
ten in  the  lonie  dialeet,  probably  in  imitatioD 
iif  Ctesiaa  of  Omdns,  wboM  work  on  the  same 
subject  Arrian  wished  to  snpplaut  by  a  more 
trustworthy  and  correct  acoouut  The  best 
editions  of  the  Anabatia  are  by  fUIeodt  Re^- 
montii,  1832,  and  by  0.  W.  Kriiger,  Berfin 
1836-49.  2  Tols. ;  of  the  Luiiea  by  Sohmieder, 
Halle,  1^98. — 6.  A  description  of  a  voyage  round 
the  coasts  of  the  Enxine  [ireplir^ous  irovrmi  Ei^- 
ei'inni),wliidi  had  undoubtedly  been  made  by  Ar- 
riaa himself  during  bis  government  of  Cappa- 
doeia.  This  Periptus  has  come  down  to  ua,  to- 
gether with  a  Feriplus  of  the  Erythneao,  and  a 
Periplus  of  the  Euxine  aod  tbe  Palue  Mnotis, 
both  of  which  also  bear  the  name  of  Arrian,  but 
they  belong  undoubtedly  to  a  later  period.  Tbe 
best  editions  are  in  Huuoo's  Qoographi  Minoret, 
ToL  L,  and  in  Gail's  and  HoSmann's  collections 
of  the  minor  Geographers. — 1,  A  work  on  Tac- 
tics (^yag  toktuo^  or  Texvv  roKTiKig),  of  which 
we  possess  at  present  only  a  fragment :  printed 
in  Blanoard's  collection  of  tbe  minor  works  of 
Arrian.  Arrian  also  wrote  numerous  other 
works,  all  of  which  are  now  lost — S.  A  Branan 
juriseoDsiUt,  probably  lived  under  !n«jaD,  and 
IS  perhaps  the  same  person  with  the  oratw  Ar- 
riaous,  who  eorresponded  with  the  younger 
Pliny.  He  wrote  a  treatise  1>«  Inter&etit,  of 
whieh  the  second  book  is  quoted  in  tbe  Digest 

AuatsAS,  AsRrsAS,  Aktmbas,  or  THAaanAS 
('A^Vfiof,  'AfifivSof,  'Ap6u6as,  or  Oaiiivrae),  a  do- 
10» 


scendaut  of  A<diilles,  and  oae  of  Iho  early  bnge 
of  the  Moloudans  in  Epima.  He  is  uid  to  have 
been  educated  at  Athoia,  and  on  his  return  b. 
his  native  couDto7  to  have  framed  for  tbo  Ho- 
losaiaos  a  oode  of  Uw^  and  estaUidied  a  regn- 
lar  constitutitxi. 

AbaIob.  Q.  1.  Pnetor  B.O.  72,  defeated 
Crixus,  the  leader  of  tbe  runaway  slaves,  but 
was  afterward  eooquered  by  Spartacus.  lu  71, 
Arrios  was  to  have  aucteeded  Verea  as  pro- 
pnetor  in  Sicily,  but  died  <»i  bis  way  to  Sicily 
— 2.  A  son  of  the  preoeding,  was  aa  unsueoess- 
ful  candidate  for  the  coosubhip  B.O.  69.  Ho 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Oicero. 

Aa^ua  Apke.    Vid.  ArEB. 

AsBOirriim,  L.  1.  Proscribed  by  the  triura 
virs  in  B.O.  48,  but  escaped  to  Sextna  Pomper 
in  Sicily,  and  was  restored  to  the  state  with 
Pompey.  He  subsequentiy  eommandeS  tbe  left 
wing  of  the  fleet  of  Octavumus  at  the  battle  of 
Actium,  31,  and  was  oonsul  in  22^2.  Son  of 
the  precedioff,  consul  A.D,  6.  Augustus  de- 
clared in  hifl  last  illneae  that  Arruntius  was  not 
unworthy  of  <he  empire,  and  would  bare  bold- 
ness enootA  to  seise  il^  if  aa  oj^wrtmutiy  {nre* 
aeoted  Tbn  rendered  bim  an  olijert,  m  sua- 
pidoo  to  l^erius.  He  was  charged  in  A.D. 
37  as  an  acocnnplioe  in  the  crimes  ot  Albndlla, 
and  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

AasA  (bow  Atietffa),  a  town  in  Hisponia  Ba- 
tico. 

Absacss  ^ApaoKtit),  the  name  of  the  founder 
of  the  Parthian  empire,  which  was  also  borne 
by  all  his  sncceaeora,  who  were  hence  ^led 
the  Anaeidet — 1.  He  was  of  obscure  origin, 
and  seems  to  have  come  from  the  neif^hborhood 
of  tbe  Odina   He  induoed  the  Fnrthians  to  re- 
volt &om  the  Syrian  empire  <tf  tba  Seleucids, 
and  he  became  the  first  monarch  of  the  Pnrthi- 
ana.    This  event  probably  took  pUce  about 
B.a  260,  in  tbe  reion  of  AnlwiabusIL;  bat  the 
history  of  the  revolt  m  well  as  (tf  the  events 
which  immediately  flowed,  is  sti^ed  very  dif- 
ferently by  different  historians.   Arsaoea  reign- 
ed only  two  years,  and  was  aucoeeded  by  hia 
brother  Tiridates. — 2.  TiridAtks,  reigned  thir- 
ty-seveo  7^n,  B.O.  248-211.  and  defeated  S«- 
leucus  Oallimcu^  the  sueoessor  of  Autiuehaa  II 
— 3.  ABTABlHUa  X,  BOS  of  the  preceding,  was 
attacked  by  Antiochus  IIL  (tbe  Great),  wbo, 
however,  was  unable  to  subdue  his  oountry,  and 
at  length  recognized  him  asking  about  210. — 
4.  Psuf  AnoB,  son  of  the  preoeding,  reigiied  fif- 
teen years,  and  left  three  sons,  Fbraatea,  Hith- 
radatea,  and  Artabanos.^ — 6.  PBEAAna  I.,  sub- 
dued the  Hardi,  uid,  though  he  bad  many  sons, 
left  the  kingdom  to  bis  brother  Hithradatear— 
6.  UitbkadAtxb  L,  son  of  Arsooea  IV.,  greatly 
enlarged  the  Parthian  empire  by  bis  conqnesto. 
He  defeated  Demetrius  Nioatw,  king  of  oyria, 
and  took  bim  prisoner  in  188.  Mithradiates 
treated  Demetrms  with  respect  and  gave  lum 
his  daughter  Bhodogune  in  marriage.  Uithni- 
dates  cued  during  the  esptivity  of  Demetrius, 
between  188  aod  130^7.  PhkaItkb  IL,  sod  of 
the  preoeding,  oarried  on  war  against  AnticKshua 
VII.  Sidetes,  whom  Phraates  defeated  Mid  idew 
I  in  battle,  B.C,  128.     Phraates  himself  vaa 
shortlv  after  killed  in  battle  by  tbe  Scytbiana, 
who  had  been  invited  by  Antiochus  to  ftssiat 
him  against  Phraates,  but  who  did  oobarrin 
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ml  After  ttw  hll  of  tba  fonoot -S.  Akui^cb 
IX,  joungesfc  tirother  of  Anaces  VI,  and  jovag- 
est  aoQ  of  Aisuw  IV,  fall  in  battle  against  tEe 
TlkogMii  or  Toebari.  aiqwreotlj  after  a  sbort 
reign. — 9.  Mmuaslni  it,  aoD  of  tiie  pr«oed- 
iog,  prowcuted  many  van  "witJa  suceoM,  and 
added  maaj  natiooB  to  the  Partfaiao  empire, 
whence  be  obtained  the  suroame  of  Oreat.  It 
vsa  in  hia  reign  that  the  Bomaoa  fint  had  any 
officiAl  <M>mm  Tiiiiflation  vith  PartiuiL  Mithrw- 
datat  aeot  ao  apibawadw  to  SoUa,  who  bad 
come  into  Ana  RC  92,  and  requested  alUaoee 
with  the  Romans. — la  (Mx.i8ouLnl)  Noth- 
tig  is  known  of  the  uicceaeor  of  Araacea  IX. 
Evflo  biB  name  u  uncertain — 11.  Sanatroces, 
reipiod  MTeo  jean,  and  died  about  B.C.  70. — 
1±  PioaXtes  III.  Boa  of  the  precediafc  He 
UT«d  at  the  time  of  the  war  bUween  tiie  Ro- 
■nana  and  Mithradates  oC  Pontae,  by  boUi  of 
whom  he  was  courted.  He  oontiWited  an  alii- 
aaee  with  the  Bomana,  but  he  took  no  part  in 
tha  war.  At  a  later  period  misuDderatuulingB 
aqpu  between  Pompej  and  Phraates,  but  P<hu- 
pej  tbooght  it  more  prudent  to  aToid  a  war  with 
tha  Faruuans,  although  Phraatea  had  iurad- 
«d  Anuenia,  and  Hgranea,  tha  AmMniaQ  Idng, 
implied  Pompw'v  assistaoce.  Phraatea  was 
iniini«red  sow  afterward  hj  his  two  sons,  Mith- 
-adates  and  Orode& — MrriiBAOi.Txa  III,  son  of 
the  preceding,  succeeded  his  &ther  during  the 
Armaiian  war.  On  hie  return  from  Armenia, 
Uithradatea  waa  expelled  fhnn  the  thi'one  on 
account  of  bis  c:nielty,  ami  was  succeeded  by 
hia  brother  Or^ea.  Mithradatee  afterword 
nuule  war  upcn  hia  brother,  but  was  token  pris- 
oner and  put  to  death. — 14.  Orodes  L,  brother 
of  tlie  prceetUng,  was  the  Parthian  king  whose 
general  Surenas  defeated  Crossue  and  the  Ro- 
nuuia,  RC.  58.  Vid  Cbassuil  After  the  death 
of  Cnusoi^  Orodvft  gave  the  command  of  the 
amiy  tn  bis  mo  Pac»rui^  who  aatered  Syria  in 
fil  with  a  amall  fi>roe,  Iwt  waa  drivea  Imck  1^ 
Cwmauaa.  in  SO  Faoorua  again  oroesed  the  Eu- 
phmtw  with  a  much  krger  army,  and  advanced 
u  Car  as  Antioch,  but  was  defeated  near  Anti- 
goaea.  by  Cassius.  The  Farthions  now  remained 
quiet  for  some  yeata.  In  40  they  erossed  the 
Enphrati^  a^hi,  undar  the  eonmiand  of  Fkco- 
ma  and  Idbienni^  the  son  of  T.  LaUeona.  They 
overran  Syria  and  rart  of  Ana  Minor,  but  were 
defeated  m  39  by  Ventidius  Bassus,  one  of  An- 
toay's  legates:  Labienus  was  [taken  and  put 
to  death  by  Ventidius  after  the  oottlej,  and  the 
Pmrthians  retired  to  their  own  dominions.  In 
sa,  Paoorua  again  inTsded  Syria,  but  was  etan- 

SLetely  defeated  and  fell  in  the  battle.  This 
bfeat  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  aged  king 
Orodea,  who  shortly  afterward  surrendered  the 
erown  to  bis  scm  Fhraatee  during  his  life-time. 
— 15.  PHBAiTES  IV.,  oonrnicncea  his  reign  by 
Dinrderii^  his  father,  hia  thirty  brothers,  and 
his  own  son,  who  was  grown  up,  that  there 
mi^it  be  none  of  the  royal  faouly  whom  the 
Farthians  ootdd  place  upon  the  throne  in  hia 
stead.  Li  ooDseqaence  of  his  cruelty,  many  of 
Ota  Partiiian  nobles  fled  to  Antony  (37),  who 
iaraded  Pattlua  In  S6,  but  waa  obliged  to  retreat 
after  looig  a  great  part  of  hia  aimy.  A  few 
years  afterward  the  cruelties  of  Phraates  pro- 
dooed  a  rebellion  against  him ;  be  was  driven 
nut  nf  tfaa  eonntfy,  and  Tiridbt«a  proelaimed 


king  lA  his  stead.  Phraates,  bo  vcver,  was  suoc 
restored  by  the  Scythians,  and  Tiridates  Aid  to 
Augustus^  carrying  with  liim  the  youngest  son 
<4  Hiraales.  AaanrttN  restored  lus  aoo  to 
Hiraatea  on  oonditKm  of  bis  snrrtudaing  the 
Roman  standards  and  prisoners  taken  in  the 
war  with  Crassus  and  Antsmy,  They  were 
given  up  in  20 ;  their  restoration  caused  univer- 
sal joy  at  Rome,  and  waa  celebrated  not  only 
l»y  me  poets,  but  1^  CBstirala  and  conunemmora- 
tive  moonmenti.  Hiraatea  also  aeot  to  Au^fna- 
tu»  aa  boatagas  lus  fonr  aona,  with  thdr  wirea 
and  cbildreo,  who  were  carried  to  Rome.  Id 
AJ).  %  Phraates  was  poisoned  by  his  wife  Ther 
musa  and  her  son  Phraataces. — 16.  Ph&aata- 
CX8,  reigned  odIt  a  short  time,  as  he  was  ex- 
pelled by  hia  eubjeets  on  account  ctf  bis  crimes. 
The  ParuuBO  obblas  then  deeted  aa  kin^  Oro* 
dee,  who  waa  of  ^  family  of  the  AraaeidsB^ 
17.  Obooeb  n,  also  reigned  only  a  short  time 
as  he  was  killed  by  the  Parthians  on  account 
of  hia  cruelty.  Upon  his  death  the  Parthians 
applied  to  iha  Romans  for  Vonones,  one  of 
the  e«Hia  of  Phraatea  IVq  who  was  aecordii^ 
ly  granted  to  them. — 18.  VomCnu  I,  son  of 
^inates  IV.,  was  also  disliked  by  lus  subieote, 
wbo  therefore  iarited  Artohanus,  King  of  Media, 
to  take  poasesuoD  of  the  Idngdom.  Artabouus 
drove  Vonones  out  of  Parthio,  who  resided  first 
in  Armenia,  next  in  Syria,  and  subsequently  in 
Cilicio.  He  was  put  tu  death  iu  AA).  19,  ae 
cording  to  some  accounts  by  order  of  Tiberius 
on  a(»ount  of  bis  great  wealth. — 19.  AjitabX- 
MOa  in.,  obtained  the  Parthiao  kii^pltan  soon 
after  the  ezpulsi«»i  of  YoDCoea,  about  AJ>.  16 
Artabonus  placed  Arsaces,  one  of  his  sons,  ovei 
Armenia,  and  assumed  a  hostile  attitude  toward 
the  Romana.  Hia  subjects,  whom  he  oppressed 
dispotched  an  embassy  to  Tiberius  to  oeg  bin 
to  send  Parthio  Phraatea,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Phraates  IV.  Tiberiua  willii^ly  combed  witl 
the  request ;  but  niraatfle,  upon  arriving  in  Sy 
ria,  was  carried  off  by  a  disease,  AJ>.  35.  Ai 
BooD  as  Tiberiua  heard  of  hia  death,  be  act  up  Ti- 
ridotes,  another  of  the  Arsocidm,  aa  a  oloimont 
of  the  Parthian  throne :  Artabanna  was  oUiged 
to  leave  hia  kii^om,  and  fly  for  refuge  to 
the  Hyrcanians  and  Carmauiana.  Hereupon 
Vitellius,  tha  governor  of  Syrii^  oroesed  tiia 
Euphratea,  ana  placed  Tiridatea  on  the  tbn»e. 
Artabanna  was,  however,  recalled  next  year 
(36)  by  hia  fickle  subjects.  He  was  onoe  more 
expelled  by  hia  aubjecta,  and  onoe  more  restored. 
He  died  aoon  after  hia  laat  restoration,  leaving 
two  aona,  Bardaues  and  Qotorxes,  whose  civu 
wars  are  related  differently  by  joae^ua  and 
Tacitus. — 20.  Gotabzes,  aucceeded  his  father, 
Artabanus  IH,  but  waa  defeated  by  his  iHvtbor 
Bardones  and  retired  into  HyrcanuL — 21.  Bail 
DANBS,  brother  of  the  preceding,  waa  put  to 
death  by  hie  aubjecta  in  47,  whereupon  Gotorzos 
again  obtained  the  crown.  But,  aa  he  nOed 
with  crueltv,  the  Porthiana  aecretly  begged  the 
Emperor  Claudiua  to  aoid  them  fnin  lUmie  Me* 
herdates,  grandson  of  Phraatea  IT.  Claudiua 
complied  with  their  request,  and  oommanded 
the  governor  of  Syria  to  ossiet  Meherdatee,  but 
the  latter  was  defeated  m  battle,  and  taken  pris- 
oner by  Gotarzea. — 22.  Vo^^lNES  II,  aucceeded 
Gotarzes  about  50.  His  reign  was  short — 2!^ 
YoLOQtsn  I,  son  of  Vonones  IL  or  ArtahoLU 
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tIL  Soon  after  hia  acceesioo  he  cotujuered 
ArmeoiA,  vhich  he  gare  to  his  brother  Tindates. 
Id  66  be  gave  up  Armenia  to  the  Romam,  bat 
io  68  he  again  puteed  his  brother  orer  Anneaia, 
aod  denlwed  -war  against  tbe  Btnnaiii.  lliU 
war  termioated  in  nvor  of  tbe  Bomaoa:  tbe 
PartbiauB  were  repeatedly  defeated  hj  Domitina 
Oorbolo,  and  'Hndates  waa  driven  out  of  Ai^ 
meoia.  At  length,  in  62,  peace  was  coneluded 
between  Vnlogeees  and  the  Romans  on  condi- 
tion that  Nero  woald  •urreoder  Armenia  to  Tf- 
ridates,  [novided  tbe  latter  would  eome  to  Rome 
and  receive  it  as  a  gift  fivm  the  Roman  cm- 
peror.  Tlridatee  came  to  Rome  in  6S,  where 
he  Was  received  witfa  eztraordinaiy  splendor, 
and  obtained  fWnn  Xero  tlie  Armenian  erowo. 
Vologesea  afterward  maintained  friendl;  rela- 
tioos  nitb  Vttfpia&an,  and  seems  to  have  lived 
till  the  rttgn  m  Domitian. — 24.  PaoSbub,  sno- 
eeeded  lus  btber,  Volt^esee  I,  aod  was  a  cod- 
temporarv  ot  Domitiao  and  TVojan. — ^25.  Cnua- 
r9e8  or  OsrSks,  sncceeded  liis  brother  Pacorns 
during  the  rei^  of  Tmjaa  His  c<mquc6t  of 
Armenia  ooeasKsied  the  inmeion  of  Parthia  bj 
IVajan,  who  Btripped  it  of  many  of  its  provinces, 
•nd  made  the  Portfaians  for  a  time  subject  to 
RomoL  Vtd.  Tbajaxcs.  ITpoQ  the  death  of 
Trajan  In  A.D.  117,  the  Pftrt&ana  expelled  Par- 
thamaapatee,  whom  Trajan  had  placed  npon  the 
throne,  and  recalled  their  former  kii^,  Caosroes. 
Hadrian  relincmished  the  conquests  of  Trajan, 
and  made  the  Euphrates,  aa  before,  the  eastern 
boundarr  of  the  Roman  empire.  Chosrocs  died 
.during  Um  rewn  of  Hadriao^se.  VoLoofisEs 
IL,  succeeded  nis  &ther  Chosroes,  and  reigned 
from  abont  122  to  149.-27.  VoLocfiSKB  lit,  be- 

Cto  reign  in  149.  He  invaded  Syria  in  162, 
the  generals  of  the  Emperor  Vorus  drove 
bim  back  into  his  own  dominions,  invaded  Mes- 
opotamia and  Assyria,  and  took  Selcucia  and 
Ctcsiphon ;  and  Vologesea  was  ob%cd  to  pur- 
chase a  peace  bv  ceding  Mesopotamia  to  tlie 
Romans.  From  this  ^e  to  the  downfall  of  flie 
Parthian  ^[nre,  there  is  great  confusion  in  the 
list  of  king;. — 28.  VoLOOtsEs  IV,  probably  as- 
cended the  throne  io  tlie  reii^  of  Commodus. 
His  dominions  were  invaded  by  Septimus  Seve- 1 
niB,  who  took  Cteaiphoa  in  199.  Oa  the  death  | 
of  Tologeses  I at  the  tK^pnning  of  the  reign  of  ' 
OamcaUa,  nuthU  was  torn  asunder  hv  contests  ' 
for  the  crown  between  tbe  sons  of  Vologeses. 
—29.  V0L00I8K8  V,  eon  of  Volc^eees  IV,  waa 
attacked  by  CaracalU  in  216,  and  about  the 
same  time  wm  dethroned  by  his  brother  Arta- 
banus.— 30.  AaTABimis  rV,  the  last  king  of  Pai^ 
thla.  The  war  oommenccd  by  CaracoUa  agamst 
Vologesea.  was  omtinued  against  Artalmuus; 
but  Baeriaus,  the  successor  of  Caracalla,  con- 
cluded peace  with  the  Parthlans.  In  this  war 
Artabanus  had  lost  the  best  of  bis  troops,  and 
tho  Persians  seized  the  opportunity  of  reeover- 
io"  their  loi^lost  independence.  They  were 
led  by  Artaxerxes  (Ardeshir),  the  son  of  Sassan, 
and  defeated  the  Parthians  in  three  great  ba^ 
ties,  in  the  last  of  which  Artabanus  waa  taken 
prisoner  and  Idlled,  AJ>.  S26.  Thus  ended  the 
Parthian  emfrire  of  the  Arsacld»,  aftw  it  had 
existed  four  hundred  aod  seventy-six  years. 
ITie  Parthians  were  now  obliged  to  eubmit  to 
Artaxerxes,  the  founder  of  the  dynorty  of  the  Sas- 
Mldda^  which  continued  to  tiU  M>.  «61. 
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I  AasAdfA  {'ApaoKia :  ruins  southeast  of  'lik^ 
,  ran),  a  great  ot^  of  Media,  south  of  the 
I  pin  Forte,  origioaUy  named  Rhagre  ('Panti), 
rebuilt  Seleucus  Nioator,  and  called  Euro- 
poa  {EipuirSc) ;  wain  destroyed  in  the  PartUoD 
wars,  and  rebuilt  by  Araaces,  wbo  named  it  after 
bimsftlf. 

ABflAdtD^  the  name  of  a  dynaa^  of  Parthian 
kings.  Vid.  AasAoxa.  It  was  also  the  name  of 
a  dynaafy  of  Armenian  kirns,  wbo  rdgned  in  Ar 
mflda  tnm  EG  149  to  A  J).  428.  Tm  dynarty 
waa  fomided  Inr  Astazus  I,  who  waa  rwed  to 
tbe  Parthian  Arsaddn. 

[ABSAimm  {'Apemfih>^),  son  of  Darius  Hys 
taapis,  a  commander  in  Ae  army  of  Xenea.]  * 

[AiiaAMES  {'Apad/iijz).  1.  Father  of  Hvstaspes, 
and  grandfather  of  DariusL — 2.  Son  of  Darius, 
and  Az^atone,  dai^ter  of  Cyma,  commaodcd 
the  ArftDiani  and  jEtlucnHBOS,  who  lived  above 
I^ypl^  in  tbe  army  of  Xerxes.— 8.  An  illegiti- 
mate eon  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  murdered  by 
his  brother  Artaxerxes  Oehus. — 4.  A  Persian 
Satrap  of  Lydta  under  Darius  Codomannua :  bf 
not  securing  the  Cilician  posses,  be  afforded 
Alexander  an  opportunity  of  a  ready  passage 
into  Upper  Asia  from  Asia  Minor.] 

AasAHSsXTX  ('A/MRfuSffOTtt,  alao  wrongly  ab- 
breviated 'Apft&aara:  now  Bhmttki^  a  tnwa 
and  strong  fortress  in  Armoiis  Hq'or,  between 
the  Eui^irates  and  the  sources  of  the  llgris,  near 
the  most  frequented  pass  of  the  Taurus. 

AasAjfiAS,  -lus,  or  -d8  {'Apoaviac,  Ac),  the 
name  of  two  riven  of  Great  Armenia. — 1,  (Now 
Murai^  the  southern  arm  of  the  Euphrates 
Vid  AamKiA. — 2.  (Now  Arrant),  a  small* 
stream  riung  near  the  so»x^08  of  tiio  Tvria, 
nod  flowing  west  faitoflic  Euphrates  oearMel- 
itenc. 

AB&fiirXaFA  or  -knh-  Chpaijvapta :  now  Af' 
cfw,  ruinsX  a  town  in  Manrctooui  Ciesarieoais. 
three  miles  (Roman)  from  the  tea:  a  Romac 
oolony. 

Aaatm.   FidL  Aaxumn. 

AasES,  Kab8X8,  or  OABsn  {^Aptnjc,  Viipe^, 
or  'OdpuTj^),  youngest  son  of  King  Artaxerxes  III 
Ochus,  was  raised  to  tbe  Pcraiuu  throuu  by  tlie 
eunuch  Bagoas  after  he  had  poisoned  Artaxerxes 
RC.  SS9,  but  he  was  murdered  by  Bagoaa  in  the 
third  rear  of  his  reign,  when  he  attempted  to  free 
lumaelf  fh>m  the  baidage  iu  wMch  he  was  kept 
After  the  death  of  Arse^  Bagoas  made  Danui 
IIL  king. 

Arsia  (now  Arta),  a  river  in  letria,  forming 
the  boundoiy  between  Upper  Italy  and  lUyn- 
cum,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  it 

AbsEa  Silva,  a  wood  in  Etrurio,  celebrated 
for  the  battle  between  the  Tarquins  and  the 
Romans. 

ArbIkSe  i'ApatvStf).  I  Mt/ihologicaL  1.  Ha 
daughter  of  Pbegeus,  anc^  wife  of  Alemsoo 
As  she  diaapproved  of  the  murder  of  AlcmoMn, 
the  BOOS  of  Fh^us  put  her  into  a  cheat  and 
carried  her  to  Agapenor  at  T^ea,  where  they 
accused  her  of  having  killed  Alcnumo. 
Alch^k,  Aqkkob. — 2.  Nurse  of  Orestes,  saved 
the  Utter  from  the  hands  of  Clytannestro,  and 
carried  him  to  Stroj^us,  father  of  Pylades. 
Scone  aooounts  call  her  Laodomla. — 3.  Daughter 
of  Leucippus  aiKl  Fhilodice,  become  by  Apollo 
mother  n  Erioiua  and  .^Esculajnua.  II.  Eittort- 
esA    1.  Uotfcw  of  PtoUmy  1^  was  a  oonc^biiM 
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atf  Fliilip,  &tb«r  lA  AleuD(l«r  t].e  Great,  and 
married  Lagos  vhile  she  -was  pregaaat  with 
Pt(d«m7> — 2-  Daimler  of  Ftolemy  L  and  Ber- 
anioe,  manied  LyamuMhua,  kinff  of  Thrace,  to 
KG.  SOO ;  after  the  death  nt  Lyumadiui  io  281, 
die  married  her  half-lKt>titer,  Ptolemy  Ceru- 
nua,  who  mnrdered  her  ohihjren  hj  lijmaur 
oh  us ;  and,  lastly,  in  279,  she  married  her  own 
brother  Ptolemv  IL  Philadelphna.  Though  Ar- 
aiDod  bore  Ptolemy  no  obildreo,  she  was  ex- 
ceedingly belored  hr  bim :  be  gare  her  name 
to  aereral  oitiee,  called  m  diatnet  (vo/i6t)  of 
Egypt  Arnnntet  after  ber,  and  honored  her 
Boeroory  in  Tariooe  ways. — 3.  Danrhter  of  Ly- 
aimoobua,  married  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelpfaiu 
soon  after  hia'  aooeoaioD,  RO.  385.  In  oonse- 
qo«)ce  of  her  plottaog  against  ber  namesake 
fNo.  2.],  vfiitsi  Ptolemy  fell  in  lore  with  ber, 
ahe  was  banished  to  doptoa,  in  UpfMr  Vgnt. 
She  had  by  Ptolemy  tiiree  efatldrm,  Ptdemy  111. 
Erergetee,  Lveimaofaniy  and  Bereoieei^— 4.  Also 
ealUo  Jiurydtee  and  CSecmatra,  dauehter  of  Ptol- 
•my  III.  Evergetes,  wife  of  her  brother  Ptol- 
emy IV'.  niilowtor,  and  mother  of  Ptolemy  V, 
Epiphanes.  Soe  warn  killed  by  Pbilammon  by 
order  of  ber  bnabaod — 5.  Danghter  of  Ptolemy 
XL  Aaietea,  eaoaped  ftom  Ooaar  when  ba  ma 
besieging  Alezandrea  in  B.Q.  47,  and  waa  r««- 
ognized  as  qneen  by  the  Alexaadreaos.  After 
the  eapture  of  Alexandre*  she  was  carried  to 
Rome  by  CiBsar,  and  led  in  triumph  by  bim  in 
46.  Sh«  WAS  afterward  diamieem  by  Ciesar, 
and  returned  to  Alexandrea;  bat  lier  sister 
Cleopatra  persuaded  Antony  to  hare  her  put  to 
death  m  41. 

AaalMoi  CA/xni^ :  *Kpoomevc  or  -v^r^),  the 
name  of  several  cities  of  the  times  of  the  suo- 
eessors  of  Al^ander,  each  called  after  mte  or 
other  of  the  persons  of  the  same  name  (see 
above). — 1,  In  ^GtoUa,  (irmerly  Kuv6ira. — 2. 
On  the  Dortbem  ooast  of  Cypms,  on  the  ute  of 
the  older  ei^  of  Marinm  {tidpiov),  whiob  TUA' 
emy  L  bad  destrojed.— S.  A  port  on  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Oyprn&— 4.  (Now  JUmoffota),  on 
I  be  Boutheaatern  eoaat  of  Cyprus,  between  Sal- 
amia  and  LeuooUa. — 5.  In  Uuioia,  east  of  Aoe- 
muriom. — 6.  (Iltov  Jjeroad  or  Suet),  in  the  Ne- 
mos Herofipolites  in  Lower  "Egypt,  near  or  upon 
the  head  of  tha  Sinus  Heroopolites  or  western 
DTBoeh  of  the  Bed  Sea  (now  €hd/o/  Sua).  It 
was  afterward  ealled  Cle(^tris^7.  (Now  Me- 
eUi^-^-Fhimtm,  ruins),  the  chief  city  of  the  No- 
mos  ArsiDoItes  in  the  Heptanomis  or  Middle 
Egypt  {vid.  SomvB,  p  18,  b) ;  formerly  called 
CrOcbdllopdlis  {KpoKoMXov  iroA:;).  and  the  dis- 
trict Nomoe  Orocodilopolites,  from  its  btriog  the 
chief  seat  of  the  Egyptian  worship  of  the  croc- 
ot'ile.  This  nomos  uto  contained  (be  Lake  Moe- 
ris  and  the  Lal^rinth^— S.  In  Oyrenaiea,  also 
colled  Tancheira.— 9.  On  tbe  eoast  of  the  Trog- 
lod;t«e  on  tbe  Red  Sea,  east  of  Egypt  Its 
probable  poeitioa  is  a  little  below  the  parallel  of 
Thebes,  Some  other  citiee  called  AraiDoS  are 
better  known  by  other  names,  such  ai  EraisuB 
in  loda  and  Patau  m  Lywa. 

r  AuuJtm  {'Apatvoac),  ftther  of  Heoamede ; 
niur  Toedoa.] 

rAatfrtB  {'ApolrjK),  satrap  of  tbe  HeUes- 
pootioe  Pbrygia  when  Alexander  the  Great  in- 
vaded Asia:  after  the  defeat  of  tbe  Persiaiw  at 
tiaa  OramcoB  ha  pot  himself  to  death.] 


AasmsA  or  Mamtiaka  {'Afi<naea,  ^  Httyruiff . 
now  Van),  a  great  lake  abounding  in  fish,  in 
the  south  of  Ameoia  Miyor.    Vid.  Akmxku. 

AsTAalnn  ('ApnfSaver^  1.  Son  of  Hystaa 
pee  and  Ivotber  of  Darius,  ia  frequently  men 
tioned  in  tbe  reign  of  his  nephew  Xerxes  as  a 
vise  and  frank  oounaeUor. — 8.  An  Hyreanias 
eommander  of  the  body-guard  of  Xerxes,  as 
sassinating  this  king  in  B.C.  460,  with  the  riev 
of  setting  bimself  upon  the  throne  of  Fciwn,  biit 
waa  sbordy  afterward  killed  by  Artaxerxes  — 
8.L.IL,ni.iy.,.kii«sof  Fartbia.  FidAau- 
on  IlL,  VIII,  XIX,  XXX. 

[Abtabaunxs  CJipraSa^dv^i),  oldest  son  of 
Darius  Uyetaspis,  half-brother  of  Xerxes,  and 
called,  also,  ArulNgnes.    Vid.  AaiABraxsK] 

AauBixui  {'ApriSa(oc\  1.  A  Mede.  acts  a 
prominent  part  in  Xenophon's  account  of  C;ru8 
Ute  Elder. — 2.  A  distiiu^iahed  Feruan,  a  son 
of  Pbamaees,  oommapded  the  Partfatms  mid 
Choasmians  in  the  e^te^laon  of  Xenua  into 
Greece,  B.O.  480.  He  served  under  Mardouna 
in  479,  and  after  the  defeat  of  the  Persiana  at 
Flatnn,  he  fled  with  forty  thousand  men,  and 
readhed  Asia  in  safety. — 3.  A  general  of  Ar- 
toxeixes  L,  fimght  against  Inarus  in  Egyp^ 
BA  462^—4.  A  Persian  general,  fought  imdei 
Artaxerxes  II.  i^ainst  Datamea,  satrap  of  Cap 
padocia,  B.C.  862.  Under  Artaxerxes  III,  Ap 
tabazus,  who  waa  then  eatrap  of  Western  Asia 
revolted  in  B.C.  866,  but  was  defeated  and 
obliged  to  take  refuge  with  Plulip  of  Macedonia. 
He  was  afterward  pardoned  by  Artaxerx^  and 
nBtoned  to  Peiaia ;  and  be  was  one  of  tbe  moM 
£utbful  adherents  of  Darina  IIL  Codomannne,' 
wbo-raised  him  to  high  buKxrs.  On  tiie  dftath 
of  Darius  (380)  Artabuus  reoeired  from  Alex- 
ander the  satrapy  of  Bactria.  One  of  his 
daughters,  Barsine,  became  by  Alexander  tbe 
momar  of  Hanniles ;  a  second,  Artoeama,  mar- 
ried Ptolemy,  son  of  Lagos ;  and  a  third,  Ar- 
toois,  married  Eumencf. 

AaTABal;  afterward  AboibXbj^  a  Ccltie  peo- 
{d«  in  the  northwest  of  Spain,  near  tiie  Promon- 
tory Nerium  or  Celtionm,  also  called  Artabrum 
after  them  (now  Caj>»  Mmtterrt), 

Abtaox  yAfiTuKtt :  now  Artaki),  a  sea-port 
town  of  the  peninsula  of  Cysieus^  iu  tbe  Fro 
pontis :  also  a  mountun  in  the  same  peninsula. 

AaTAcam  ('A^mi^xa^),  a  distinguished  Per 
nan  in  the  amy  of  Xerxes,  died  while  Xerxes 
was  at  Athos.  He  moaod  which  the  kii^ 
raised  over  him  ia  still  in  exiateooe. 

[Artacix  {'ApTOKiJi),  a  fountain  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  mythic  LteetrygiSnes.] 

AaTXodAMi  ('AftTOKSmia  or  -Kuwa :  now  SdcMi- 
van?),  the  ancient  capital  of  Aau,  not  for  from 
the  site  of  tbe  later  capital,  Alxxandbxa. 

AxTxi  i^ApTtOot),  was,  aeeording  to  HerodO' 
tus  (vi.,  61^  tbe  dd 'native  name  of  the  Per 
siana.  It  sif^ifies  tuAU,  and  appears  m  the 
form  ApTo,  as  tbe  first  part  of  a  large  nnmber 
of  Persian  proper  names.   Compare  Aau. 

[ABTAotoA  or  ABTAQi&s  {' ApToy^pot),  a 
mountain  fortress  in  southern  Armenia,  on  the 
Eni^ratfie^] 

[AxTAGKBsxa  {'ApTOY^ptm),  a  eommander  in 
the' army  of  Artaxerxea.] 

[AaTiUns  ('ApTuvtn),  son  of  Hyataspes  and 
lHt)ther  of  Darius,  fought  and  fell  at  tbe  battU 
of  Tbetmoi^ln.] 

lOB 
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Atxkvta  {'ApTav^t).  1.  A  river  in  Tliiace, 
fUliog  into  the  Ister^S.  A  rir«r  in  Bithynih. 

[ABTAOzn  CApn!b{b{-)t  a  Meod  and  supporter 
of  the  younger  Cynu.] 

AstAPBERNXs  i^kpTa^ipvTK).  1-  Son  of  H^s- 
taepes  and  brother  of  Darius.  He  vas  satrap 
of  oardis  at  the  time  of  the  Ionian  revolt,  KC- 
500.  Vld.  AaisTAQORAS. — 2.  Son  of  the  fomer, 
commanded,  along  vith  Datia,  the  Peraian  army 
of  DariuB,  vhieh  irss  defeated  at  the  battle  of 
Maratbm,  KO.  490.  Artaphemes  (commanded 
the  I^ydisQB  and  Mysiaos  in  the  iavasi<»k  of 
Qreece  by  Xerxes  in  460. — [8.  A  Persian,  sent 
by  Artaxences  I.  to  Sparta  with  a  letter,  ar- 
rested on  Ilia  way  by  Aristidea  and  taken  to 
Athens,  where  bis  letter  was  translated :  the 
Athenians  endeavored  to  turn  this  to  their  ad- 
vantage,  and  lent  Art«)benieB  in  a  galley,  witli 
their  ambaasadort,  to  Epbeaus.] 

Abtavnttm  (now  SaUnsrg,  near  Hombnrg  I),  a 
Roman  fortress  in  Germany  on  Mount  Tnunus, 
built  by  Drusus  and  reetored  by  Germaoicue. 

AsTATAftDEg  {^kpTaovaaS7)i  or  'KpTt^daStK)  or 
A&tabXzks  ('Aprafo^).  1.  King  of  the  Great 
er  Armenia,  lueoeeded  hk  &tlMF  Tigraoee.  In 
the  expedition  of  Cr«8ea>  agaioBi  the  PartliianB, 
B.C.  64,  ArtaTaades  vaa  an  ally  of  tiie  Romans ; 
bat  alter  the  defeat  of  die  latter,  he  ooneluded 
a  peace  with  the  Parthian  king.  In  86  be  joined 
Antony  in  bis  campaign  against  tbe  Parthians, 
and  persuaded  bim  to  invade  Media)  beoause  he 
was  at  enmity  with  hia  namesake  Artavasdea, 
king  of  Media ;  but  be  treacheronaly  deserted 
Antony  iu  the  middle  of  tlie  eamfntgo.  Antony 
accordingly  invaded  Armenia  in  84,  contrived 
to  entice  Artavaedes  into  bis  eamp,  where  he 
was  immediatelv  seized,  carried  him  to  Alez- 
andrea  and  led  liim  in  triumph.  He  remained 
in  captivity  till  30,  when  Cleopatra  had  him 
killed  after  the  batUe  of  Actiom,  and  sent  bis 
head  to  Ins  old  enen^.  Artavaadfla  of  Media,  in 
hopes  of  obtaining  aaaistiBwe  from  the  latter. 
This  Artavasdes  was  well  acquabt«d  witb 
Greek  literature,  and  wrote  tragedies,  speeches, 
and  historioal  worka. — 2.  King  of  Armenia, 
probably  a  grandson  of  TSo.  1,  waa  placed  npon 
the  tiiFone  by  Augustas,  but  was  deposed  by 
the  Armeniaoad — 8.  King  of  Media  Atropatene, 
sad  an  enemy  of  Artavasdee  I,  kiivc  of  Arme- 
nia. Antony  uiTaded  his  eonntry  in  86,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Armenian  Idug,  but  he  waa 
obliged  to  retire  with  great  loss.  Artavaades 
afterward  concluded  a  peace  witli  Antony,  and 
gave  his  daughter  lotape  in  marriage  to  Alex- 
ander, the  son  of  Antoor.  Artavasdes  was 
sobaeqaeotly  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Par- 
ihians  and  Armeaiaoa.  He  died  sluM^y  before 
tOB.0 

AbtaxXta  or  -m  {rd,  'hjiTu^ara  or  -^tara: 
rniu  at  Ardachaty  above  Nak^ivtm),  the  later 
eapitel  of  Great  Armenia,  built  by  Artazias, 
wider  the  advice  of  Hannibal,  on  a  peninsula, 
surrounded  by  the  River  Arazes.  Aner  being 
burned  by  the  Boaiana  noder  Oorbnio  (AJ),  fi8^ 
it  was  reatorad  by  Tiridatea,  and  ealled  Nero- 
Qia  (Nqxifeia).  Zt  was  still  standing  in  tiie 
feorth  century. 

AaTAZsaxKB  or  ABTOznxxB  ('A^mijep^  or 
AjjToiip^X  tlie  name  of  four  Persian  kings,  is 
compounded  of  Arta,  which  means  "iKMured," 
•od  Xirtxt,  whidi  ia  the  same  u  the  Zend 
110 


kKithray  "a  king:"  consequently  AttoMmom 
means  "the  honored  kii^."  1.  Sotnamed 
LohoIkXkob,  from  the  drcumstanee  of  bis  right 
hand  being  longer  than  his  left,  reigned  B.0 
465-4SS.  He  ascended  the  throne  after  hia  b 
tfaer,  Xerxes  I,  bad  been  murdered  by  Arta- 
bonus,  and  afler  be  himself  had  put  to  death  his 
broker  Darius  at  Uie  instigation  of  Artabanus. 
His  rei^  was  disturbed  by  several  dangerous  in 
Burrections  of  the  aatrapa.  The  EgypUtius  aliiu 
revolted  in  460,  under  Jirnrua,  who  woe  suppoit- 
ed  by  the  Athenians.  The  first  army  whidi 
Artazerzea  sent  under  hip  brother  Ac))temenee 
was  defeated  and  Achsmeuca  slain.  The  sec- 
ond army  which  he  sent,  uuder  Artabozus  and 
Megabyzue,  was  more  succeasfdl.  Inarua  was 
defeated  in  4SS  or  46fi,  but  Am^rtteua,  another 
chief  of  the  insurgents,  raaintained  himself  in 
the  marsfaes  of  Lower  £^ypt  At  a  later  period 
(449)  the  Athemaua  under  Cimon  sent  assist* 
ance  to  AmyrtCBus;  and  even  after  the  death 
of  Cimtm,  the '  Athenians  gained  two  victories 
over  the  Perstana,  one  bv  IukI  and  the  other  by 
ses,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Salamia  in  Oyfmis. 
After  this  defeat  Artaxenus  is  said  to  have  con* 
eluded  peaoe  with  the  Greeks  on  terms  very  ad- 
vantageous to  the  latter.  ArtaxenNs  vu  ine- 
ceeded  by  his  son  Xerxes  II^S.  Snmuned 
MnSmom,  from  his  good  memory,  sueceeded  his 
father,  Darius  II,  and  reigned  B.C.  405-359. 
Cyrua,  the  younger  brother  of  Artoxerxea,  who 
was  satrap  of  Weetem  Asia,  rev^ted  against 
his  brother,  and,  supported  by  Greek  mercena> 
ri^  invaded  Upper  Asia.  Jn  the  neighborhood 
of  CunazA,  near  Babylon,  a  battle  wax  fought 
between  the  armies  of  the  two  brothers,  in 
which  Gyrus  fell,  B.0  401.  Vid.  Ciaua.  Tia- 
saphemes  was  appointed  aatrap  of  Western 
Aaia  in  the  plaoe  of  Cyrua,  ana  was  actively 
engaged  in  ware  with  the  Greeks.    Vid.  Tuiif- 

BBON,  DKEOTLLTDa*,  AOBBILACB.  Kotwitbstaud- 

ing  Uieee  perpetual  oonfllets  with  the  Greeks, 
the  Persian  empire  maintained  itself  by  the  dis- 
union among  the  Greeks  tbemaelves,  which  waa 
fomented  and  kept  up  by  Persian  money.  The 
peace  of  Antalcidas,  m  B.C.  886,  gave  Uie  Per- 
sians even  greater  power  and  mfluence  thoii 
they  had  poeoeased  before.  Vid.  Antalcxdas. 
But  the  empire  waa  auffering  from  internal  dift- 
tnrbanoes,  and  Artazerzea  luid  to  carry  on  fre- 
quent wai-B  with  tributary  princes  and  satrape, 
who  endeavored  to  make  themselves  indepeod- 
ent  Thus  he  maintained  a  long  struggle  against 
EvagwBS  of  Cyprus  from  886  to  378 ;  he  ^Lso 
had  to  carry  on  war  against  the  Cordiuiana,  oo 
thedkoresoftheCaapUnSea;  and  hia  attempta 
to  recover  Egypt  were  unsucceesfuL  Toward 
the  end  of  his  reign  he  put  to  death  his  eldest 
son  Dariua,  who  had  formed  a  plot  to  asaaaai- 
nate  bim.  His  last  daya  were  still  further  em 
bittered  by  the  unnatural  conduct  of  his  eon 
Ochua,  who  caused  the  destruction  of  two  of 
his  brothera,  in  order  to  se<Hire  the  auccessioa 
for  himself  Artaxerxes  was  auoaaeded  by 
Odiua,  who  ascended  the  tbrope  unoer  the 
name  of  Artazerzea  IH — 8.A1bo  called  Ocbus, 
reigned  EC.  559-336.  In  order  to  secure  hia 
throne,  he  began  hia  reign  with  a  merdleas  ex- 
tirpatitai  of  the  members  of  bis  family.  Q.* 
himself  was  a  cowardly  aw''  reckleas  deapot 
and  the  great  advaatagea  ivhidi  the  Ftiniaur 
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imu  gained  during  bit  roign  were  otiag  only  to 
hii  Or«ek  generals  and  mercenaries.  liiese  ad- 
Tutagca  flonuated  in  the  omqucst  of  the  revolted 
mtrap  Artabasns  (irwi  AarAKutra,  No.  4),  and  in 
the  reductioD  of  Pbcentcia.  of  seTcral  rerolted 
towns  in  Cjpnu,  and  of  Kgypt,  850.  The  reins 
of  government  were  eDlirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
eunuch  Bagoas  and  of  Mentor  the  Rhodiaa.  At 
last  he  was  jpoiaoned  Bagoas^  and  was  mw- 
ceeded  hr  his  jonngeU  son,  Abii&--4.  He 
bonder  m  the  dynast;  of  the  Sasbanu>«. 

AsTAxIas  ('Aproluic)  or  AaxAxra  {'Aprii^^), 
the  nam*  of  three  Icii^ga  of  Armenia.  1.  The 
bunder  of  the  Armenian  kingdom,  was  one  of 
the  generals  of  Antioehus  the  Qreat,  but  revolt- 
ad  him  about  18^  and  baeame  an  in- 
dependent sovereign.  Hannibal  took  refnge  at 
the  coort  of  Artaxias,  and  he  snperintended  the 
boildiDg  of  Aetauta,  the  eapitiU  of  AnneoiB. 
Artaxias  was  conquered  and  taken  prisoner  by 
Antioehus  IV.  Eiupbanes  about  166. — 2.  Son 
of  Artavasdes,  was  made  king  bj  the  Anneni- 
BUS  wben  his  &ther  was  taken  prisoner  by  An- 
buy  in  84.  In  20,  Augustua,  «t  the  request  of 
Ibe  Armoiians,  sent  llberius  into  Armenia  in 
order  to  denose  Artaxias  and  pbute  'HgmieB  on 
the  throne,  nut  Artaxias  was  put  to  death  before 
Tib«ii»  reached  tlie  conntiy.  Tiberias,  however, 
toolf  the  credit  to  himself  of  a  Buccessful  expedi- 
tioti,  whence  Horaee  {BpiU^  i.  12,  26)  says, 
Oamdi  virtmU  JfeniU*  ArmauMU  eteu&tf—i.Soa 
of  Pnlemtm,  fcine  (rf  Pootus,  Tas  noebumed  king 
of  Armenia  by  Oermanieus  ia  aJD.  18.  He  died 
aboat  85. 

Aktatctd  CApraSKTjK),  Persian  governor  of 
Sestu  on  the  Hdlespont,  when  the  town  was  ta- 
ken by  the  Greeks  ia  RC.  478,  met  with  so  igno- 
mioioos  death  on  account  of  the  sacrilegiouB  acts 
which  be  had  eommitted  against  the  tomb  of  the 
hero  IVotesilaua. 

[An'lfiRa(*ApTadi^),ndsf^t«rofHa8>Bte3, 
file  bvdier  of  Xerzes  who  gave  her  in  mar- 
riage to  his  son  Darius,  while  he  himself  was  se- 
cretly in  love  with  her :  this,  becoming  known  to 
Anuutria,  broogbt  down  her  vengeance  on  the 
mfpthf*  of  Artaynte^  whom  she  suspected  of  hav- 
iw  ben  the  eaose  oCtbe  king's  passion.] 

^AxtZtktb  CApraOvT^),  one  of  the  generals 
in  the  army  of  jCerzee ;  after  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis,  he,  with  several  other  generals,  sailed  to 
Samoa  to  watch  the  lonians;  but,  after  the  de- 
feat of  the  Persians  at  Platen  and  Hyoale,  he 
afaandoned  Us  post  sod  returned  to  Perua.] 

AsriidbOBna  {'Aprefudopot).  1.  Sumamed 
AxmorBimca,  from  his  being  a  disdple  of  the 
celebrated  grammarian  Aristophanes,  was  him- 
self a  grammarian,  and  the  anthor  of  several 
works  now  lost — 2.  Of  CmiKia,  a  friend  of  Ju- 
lius Caaar,  was  a  rhetorician,  and  taught  the 
Qred^  laagu^e  at  Rome. — 3.  Daldiaitub,  a  na- 
tive of  Rhesus,  but  called  Daldianns,  from 
DalAa  in  Lydia,  his  mother's  birth-plaee,  to  As- 
tingmsh  Um  from  the  geographer  Artemidorus. 
Be  lived  at  Rome  in  the  reigns  of  Antooiuue 
Pina  and  M.  Aureliua  (AD.  188-180X  and  wrote 
m  work  on  the  Interpretatiim  of  dreams  {'OveiM' 
KfitTuca^  in  five  books,  which  is  still  extant  The 
Mgeet  of  the  work  is  to  prove  that  the  future 
is  revealed  to  man  in  dreams,  and  to  dear  the 
■aenea  of  faicrpreting  them  from  the  abnses 
vith  iriiidi  On  fasbioa  of  tii«  time  had  sor- 


roonded  it  The  style  is  simple,  correct  and 
elegant  Tic  best  edition  is  by  ReifE^  Lip^i 
1806. — 4.  Of  ErBKSOB,  a  Greek  geographer, 
lived  about  RO.  100.  He  mode  voyages  round 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Red  Sea, 
and  ^>parentiy  even  in  the  Sontfaem  Ocean.  He 
also  visited  Iberia  and  QauL  The  work,  in 
which  be  gave  the  results  of  his  iorestigstions, 
oonusted  of  eleren  booki^  of  which  hlareiaant 
aftwward  made  an  abridgnait  Hie  original 
Work  is  lost;  but  we  possess  fragments  of  Har> 
cianus's  abridgment  which  oootain  the  peri- 
plus  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  and  accounts  of 
Bithyniu  and  Faphlagonia.  These  fragments 
are  printed  in  Hudson's  O^o^rtyhi  Miwn*, 

TOL  1. 

AaTiuiB  (^AfiTt/uc),  the  I«tin  DUma,  one  ot 
the  great  divinities  of  the  Greeks.  According 
to  the  most  auoieDt  acoount  she  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Jupiter  (ZeosJ  and  (Latona),  and'  the 
twin-sisler  of  Apollo,  bom  witii  him  in  the  isl- 
and of  Dcloe.  She  was  rafprded  in  various 
points  of  view  br  the  Oreeks,  which  must  be 
carefully  ilistinguished.  1.  Artemit  (Diana),  <u 
the  miter  of  Apollo,  is  a  kind  of  female  Apollo, 
that  ia,  she  as  a  female  divinity  represented 
the  same  idea  that  Apollo  did  as  a  mnle  diviui- 
t^.  As  Mster  of  Apollo,  Artemis  (Diana)  is, 
hke  her  brother,  armed  with  a  bow,  quiver,  and 
arrows,  and  sends  plagues  and  death  among 
men  and  animals.  Sudden  deaths,  but  more 
eapedalW  those  of  women,  are  described  as  the 
^(ect  of^her  arrows.  As  Apollo  was  net  only 
a  destructive  god,  but  also  averted  evils,  so  Ar- 
temis (Diana)  ukewise  cured  and  alleviated  tbe 
suffering  of  mortola  In  the  Trojan  war  she 
sided,  like  Apollo,  with  the  Trojana  She  was 
more  especially  the  protectress  of  the  youiw; 
and  frtMu  hw  watefaii^  over  the  yoni^  of  »• 
males,  the  eame  to  be  regarded  as  tbe  goddess 
of  the  flocks  and  the  chase.  In  this  manner 
■he  also  became  tbe  huntresa  among  the  im- 
mortals. Artemis  (Diann),  like  Apollo,  is  un- 
married', she  is  a  maiden  divinity  never  con- 
quered by  lore.  She  slew  Oaion  with  her  ar- 
rows, neoording  to  one  aeeonn^  because  he 
made  an  attempt  upon  her  dustity ;  and  she 
changed  Atrr^ir  into  a  stag  simply  because 
he  had  seen  her  bathing.  With  ner  brother 
Apollo,  she  slew  the  children  of  Njobs,  who 
bad  deemed  herself  superior  to  Leto  (Latonn), 
When  Apollo  was  regarded  as  identical  with 
the  sun  or  Helioa,  nothing  iroa  more  natural 
than  that  his  uater  should  be  regarded  as  Se- 
lene or  the  moon,  and  accordingly  the  Greek 
Artemis  is,  at  least  in  later  times,  the  goddess 
<^  the  moon.  Eeoce  Artemis  (Diana)  ia  repre- 
sented in  love  with  the  fair  youth  ENcruiotf, 
whom  she  kissed  in  his  sleej^  but  this  legend 
pro^ly  relates  to  Selene  or  the  Moon,  and  is 
foreign  to  tbe  ehaaraeter  of  Artemis  (Dinna), 
wbov  as  we  have  observed,  was  a  goddess  un 
moved  by  love. — f.  The  Arcadian  ArUmii  is  a 
goddess  of  the  nymphs,  end  was  worshipped  as 
such  in  Arcadia  in  very  early  times.  Sne  hunt- 
ed with  her  nymphs  on  the  Arcadian  Hdunt- 
ains,  and  her  ebanot  was  drawn  by  four  stags 
witli  golden  antlers.  There  was  no  connection 
between  the  Aroadran  Artemis  snd  Apollo.— 
8.  The  Tanrian  ArUmU  The  wondiip  of  this 
goddess  was  oonneeted,  at  least  in  aarlv  Umes, 
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with  human  saerifieos.  Acoordiog  to  the  Oreek 
Iweiid  there  was  in  Tanrua  a  goddess,  whom 
the  tii-eeke  fur  Bome  reason  identified  with  their 
ova  Artemis  (Diana),  and  to  whom  all  etiangere 
thrown  on  the  coast  of  Tanris  Trer«  BBorfficed. 
Iphig;ei)Ia  and  Orestee  brought  her  image  from 
thencf',  and  landed  at  Brauron  in  Attica,  whRnee 
the  goddess  derived  the  name  of  Braurooia. 
Tb»  Brauronian  Artemis  was  vorshipped  at 
Athma  aod  Sparta,  and  iu  the  latter  place  the 
boys  Tverc  sooui^cd  at  her  altar  till  it  was  be- 
sprinkled with  their  blood.  This  cruel  cere- 
mony was  believed  to  have  been  introduced  hv 
Lycurgua,  instead  of  the  human  sacrificea  which 
hud  iiQtil  then  been  offered  to  her.  Iphigenia, 
who  was  at  first  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  Ar- 
temis (Diana),  and  who  thpn  became  her  priest- 
ess, was  afterward  identified  with  the  goddess, 
w1k>  was  worshipped  in  aome  parts  of  Greece, 
as  'at  Hermione,  under  the  name  of  Iphigenia. 
Some  traditions  stated  that  Artemis  made  Iphi- 
genia immortal,  iu  the  character  of  Heoate,  the 
goddess  of  the  mooa — 1^  ITia  jSJnA«sim  Arientit 
{JHana)  was  a  divinity  totally  dtstiiiet  from  the 
Greek  goddess  of  the  same  name.  She  seems 
to  have  been  tlie  perscnifioatton  of  the  fructify- 
ing ^d  all-nourishing  poweii  of  nature.  She 
was  an  anaient  Asiatic  divioity,  whose  worship 
the  Greeks  found  estabUsbed  ia  Ionia  when 
tliey  settled  there,  aod  to  whom  they  gave  the 
name  of  Artemis.  Her  original  chanieter  is 
suffieteotJy  clear  from  the  foct  that  her  priests 
wero  eunuchs,  and  that  her  image  in  the  mag- 
ntficent  templo  of  Ephesoa  represented  her  wiSi 
nuxny  breasts  {noJivnaerot).  The  representatimis 
of  the  Greek  Artemis  in  worln  of  art  are  differ- 
eat,  aoeording  as  she  is  represented  either  as  a 
huntress  or  as  the  goddess  of  the  mooo.  Aa 
the  huntress,  she  is  tall,  nimble,  and  has  small 
hips;  her  forehead  is  high,  her  eyes  glancing 
freely  about,  and  her  hair  tied  up,  with  a  few 
locks  floating  down  her  neck;  her  breast  is 
eovered,  and  the  legs  up  to  the  .knees  are  naked, 
the  rest  bem^  oovered  by  the  cblamys.  Her  at- 
tributes are  the  bow,  quiver,  and  arrows,  or  a 
apear,  stags,  and  doga  As  tiie  goddess  of  the 
mooo,  thi  wears  a  long  robe  which  reaches 
down  to  her  feet,  a  veil  covers  her  head,  and 
above  her  forehead  rises  the  crescent  of  the 
moon.  Id  her  hand  she  often  appears  holding  a 
tondi.  The  Btmians  identified  Ouax  goddess  Di- 
ASA  with  the  Greek  Artemis. 

AbtkkisIa  ('ApTefturla).  1.  Daughter  of  I^g- 
damis,  and  queen  of  Halicamassus  in  Caria,  ac- 
oompanied  Xerxes,  in  his  invasion  of  Greece, 
with  five  ships,  and  in  the  battle  of  Salamis 
(B.C.  480)  greatly  distjnguisfaed  herself  by  her 
prudence  and  eourage,  for  whidi  she  was  after- 
ward highly  boDored  by  the  Persian  king. — 2. 
Daughter  of  Hecatonmus,  aod  sister,  wife,  uid . 
successor  of  the  Oariao  prince  Mansolus,  reigned 
D.C.  362~360.  She  is  renowned  in  history  for 
her  extraordinary  grief  at  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band Mausolus.  She  is  said  to  have  mixed  his 
ashes  in  ber  daily  drink ;  and  to  perpetuate  his 
memoTj,  she  built  at  Halicaroassus  the  celebra- 
ted monumoil^  MauaoUtm,  vhi<^  was  renrded 
as  one  of  the  seven  wooden  of  the  world,  and 
the  name  of  whidi  •ubeeqtMitly  beeame  the 
generic  term  for  any  sple'lud  septJcfaral  monu- 
ment. 
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ABirwmSxm  {'Apn/ihiov),  properly  a  teinpM 
of  Artemis.  1.  A  tract  of  country  on  the  north- 
era  coast  of  Eubcea,  opposite  Magnesia,  st  colled 
from  the  temple  of  Artemis  (Diana)  belonging  to 
the  town  of'Hestiiea:  off  tliie  coast  tlie  Greeks 
defeated  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  B.O.  48'  .—2.  A 
promootory  of  Caria,  near  the  Gulf  Olaucus,  so 
called  fVom  the  temple  of  Artemis  it  its  neigh 
borbood. 

AariiihA  ('A^^^ro).  1.  {'Saw  Sherebaiif), 
a  city  on  the  Siltas,  in  the  district  of  ApoUonia- 
tis  in  Assyria — 2.  A  city  of  Great  Armenia, 
south  of  the  Lake  Arusss. 

Abt£ii5it  {'Aprifiuv),  a  Laoednmonian,  built 
the  military  engioes  for  Pericles  in  his  war 
■gainst  Samoa  io  RO.  441.  There  were  also 
several  writera  of  this  name,  wboM  irorkB  are 
lost 

[AbtImas  {'ApTt/ta^),  a  PerBan  satrap,  men 
tiooed  in  the  Anabasis.} 

[Abtiscds  ('ApriiTJcor :  now  Bwuk-Jkre\  a 
river  of  Thrace,  a  tribotary  of  the  Hebrus.} 

[Abtoxtib  ('AflT6»Tvt)>  SCO  ctf  HardomuB.] 

AETOi^tes,  H..  a  ph^idan  at  Bome,  was  the 
friend  aod  ^ysician  of  Augustus,  whom  he  at- 
tended in  his  campaign  against  Brutus  aod  Cos- 
sius,  KC.  42.  He  was  drowned  at  sea  shortly 
after  the  battle  of  Aetium,  81. 

AavxKNi,  a  Gallic  people  in  A^nitaoia,  io  the 
couotty  uf  the  Hons  Cebenoa,  in  (he  modem 
Auwrpne.  In  early  times  they  were  the  most 
powerful  people  in  the  south  of  Ganl:  they 
were  defeated  b^  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  and 
Fabiue  Maximus  m  B.C.  121,  but  still  possessed 
considerable  power  in  the  time  of  Cusar  (68). 
Their  capital  was  M'emossus,  also  named  Aiigus- 
tonemetnm  or  Arveini  on  the  Elftver  (now  AUier), 
with  a  eitadel,  called  at  least  in  the  middle  Ages 
Olorus  Uons,  whcnoe  the  name  <^  the  modem 
town,  Clermont. 

AavlNA,  a  owDomen  of  the  Cornelia  gens, 
bome  by  severaT  of  the  Coroelii,  of  whom  the 
most  unportant  was  A.  Cornelius  Cossna  Arvina, 
consul  B.O.  848  and  822,-  and  dictator  820.  He 
commanded  the  Komoo  anDiee  against  the  Sam- 
mites,  whtHO  he  defeated  in  several  battles. 

AauMs,  an  Etmsaaa  word,  was  regarded  by 
the  Komans  as  a  proper  name,  but  perhaps  sig- 
oified  a  younger  boo  io  general.  1.  Younger 
tffother'  of  Lucumo,  t.  a,  £  Tarquinios  Priacus. 
J-S.  Younger  brother  <^  L.  Tarquidius  Superbus, 
was  murdered  by  his  wife^ — S.  Yonoger  son  of 
TVirquinjus  Superbus,  fell  in  combat  with  Brutus. 
— 4.  Son  of  Porsena,  fell  in  battle  before  Arici-i. 
— 6.  Of  Cluaium,  invited  the  Gauli  across  the 
Alps. 

Axotr^jm.    Vid.  AaBunrma. 

AaosilifUB,  Mkssds  or  MessIos,  a  Rconan  grajii- 
marian,  lived  about  AJ>.  460,  and  wrote  a  liatin 
phrase  book,  entitled  Qtiadriffa,  vet  Sxempla  £i- 
oevHvnum  ex  Virgilio,  SaUuttio,  TereiUio,  et  Ci- 
cerone per  literat  (Upeata-  It  is  called  Quadriga 
from  its  being  composed  from  four  authoie.  The 
best  edttiou  is  m  Lindemonn,  io  his  Corptta 
OroBojuUicorvm  Latin,  vol  i.,  p.  199. 

AaxATA  ('Ap^ara :  now  JiaJetHvoH),  the  capi- 
tal of  Great  Armenia,  before  the  buildii^  of  Ai^ 
taxata,  lay  lower  down  upon  the  Anun^  on  tlw 
oMifines  of  Media. 

Abtahdes  {'Apvdvdfic),  a  Persian,  who  wita 
appointed  by  Combyses  governor  of  ^ypt,  but 
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WM  /at  to  dcftdi  bj  I^viaii^  beeauM  ht  ooiiwd 
mLxtr  mon^  ot  tbs  purMt  metal,  io  imiUtioD 
of  the  gold  taootj  of  thet  moiunilL 

[Aktbab  or  Abtxbm.    Vtd.  Akoibu.] 

Abtcaksa  ('Ap«'«av(Ia),  a  tmall  town  of  Ly- 
■a,  east  of  Xiuitaii%  oa  the  River  Ar^candus, 
■  tribatarf  of  the  limyrua. 

AuiMfin  ('Ap^avip^  a  district  of  Anoeou 
Uajor,  bouodM  on  tlie  ■oath  br  the  Tigris,  oa 
the  west  by  the  l^ymfduos,  boo  omtaiiung  in  it 
the  Lake  AnSne  {'Ap<r^:  now  £raer^  It 
Ibnned  part  of  Gk«Dn!t& 

[Au£n  or  -ifl,  or  ATajurumx  ('Afi^^,  'Ap^tf, 
'ArpdpovT^tv  :  now  Srxtroum),  a  strong  fortress 
.in  Qrcat  Armenia,  near  the  souroM  of  tbe  £u- 
plmles  and  tbe  Araxes,  founded  in  tba  fifth 
ecntDiy. 

AzMi  CAffoiw),  a  pe'>ple  of  Sannatia  Aiialioa, 
Mar  the  mouth  of  the  Taoaie  (now  I>oh\. 

AsiUTDiB  {'Aata>6poi).  1.  Son  of  nilotas, 
brother  of  Parmeoion,  and  oa^  of  the  generala 
of  Alexander  the  Qntt  After  the  death  of 
Alexander  in  SSS,  he  obtaioad  Oaria  fior  hit  aat- 
rajpy,  and  took  an  aotire  part  io  tbe  wan  wUeb 
fbUoved.  Be  joined  Ptolemy  and  Cassander  in 
their  lea^e  against  Antigonns,  but  waa  de- 
feated by  AntigonuB  in  S18. — 2.  A  general  of 
PhamacM  IL,  king  of  Boaporos.  He  put  Pbai^ 
Daces  to  dttth  in  47,  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Intter  Jolins  Ccaar,  in  hopes  of  obtabio|r  the 
kiagdoni.  Bat  Casar  conferred  the  kingdom 
npOD  Uitkradatef  of  Pergamoe,  with  whom 
Asander  carried  on  war.  AngostoB  afterward 
eonfinned  Aaaoder  io  the  aorereignty.  [He 
died  of  Tohmtarj  starratkm  in  his  oiaety-taird 
year.] 

[AseiiLaB  ('AofoAof),  a  oentaor,  filmed  for  bis 
•kill  in  prophesying  from  tbe  iUgbt  of  birds ; 
fonofat  a^nst  tbe  L^ntha  at  tin  nuptials  of 
I^rithoos.   Ha  waa  emeified  by  Hennles.] 

AsBW  ('AoAiwnu),  a  LibjMi  people,  m  the 
north  of  Oyrenaiea.  TiMir  ooontiy  WM  called 
'Ao&xrr/r. 

AscA  ('Ama),  a  dtj  of  AralMa  Felit 

AsoAiJiBDs,  toD  of  Misme,  reepeotiog  whom 
the  same  tHarj  is  told  vbidi  we  also  find  relat- 
ed of  Asia,  ion  of  Hetaidn.    FidL  Aba^  Ka  1. 

AsoalXfbub  {'Aaxdiafofy.  1.  Son  of  liars 
{Ares)  and  Astyodie,  led.  with  his  brother  lal- 
menus,  the  lunyana  of  Orcbomeoos  against 
IVoy,  and  was  sUio  by  Deipbobus. — S.  Sen  of 
Ai&raa  and  Goncyra  or  Oqihne.  When  Pro- 
serpina (Penephooe)  waa  io  the  lower  worid, 
aaa  noto  gave  her  pennissioa  to  retom  to  the 
nppv,  providme  she  had  not  eaten  any  thing, 
AacalaphoB  dedared  that  she  bad  eaten  part  at 
a  pomegracate.  Ceres  (Demeter)  punished  bim 
Ij  burying  him  under  a  huge  stone^  aod  when 
l£is  stone  was  subsequently  removed  by  Her- 
enlee,  Proaerpina  (Persei^mie)  changed  bim 
into  an  owl  {acKu^a^\  by  sprinkling  aim  with 
water  horn  the  River  Phlegetboa 

AaolLOK  {'Aoko^^p:  'AffjcajUivcfnff :  now 
A$kal4n),  rse  of  the  chief  eitiea  of  the  HdUa- 
tines,  on  tb>  ooaat  of  FalcadnCi  between  Aaotua 
aod  Qaza. 

AsoixSA  (i(  'AoKOVta  ?Jfmi).    I.  (Now  Xoitd 
im'A),  Ki  Bithynia,  a  great  fresh-mter  lake, 
at  the  caiiWn  end  of  whidi  stood  tbe       of  Ni- 
MM  (now  Jmiii).  Hw  aunonndiDg  dismct  wai 
•1m  Mlled  Aicaiua^iL  (Ifow  lakt  of  Bvrhr\ 
S 


I  a  talt-water  lake  oo  tbe  bwders  of  Fhrygia  aM 

Hsidia,  which  supplied  ihe  neighboring  eountry 
with  salt 

AsolMioa  ('AoKuvioc).  [1.  An  ally  of  the  Tro- 
jans from  tbe  Phrygian  Ascaoia.^ — 2.  Son  of 
Hippolion,  also  an  ally  of  tbo  Tntjaos. j — L  Sou 
of  .£iieas  by  Crease.  Aeowdii^  to  some  tra- 
ditions, Asoanios  remained  in  Asia  after  tht.  fall 
of  Troy,  and  reigned  either  at  Troy  itaelf  or  at 
some  other  town  in  tbe  neighborixwd.  Aeoord- 
iog  to  other  account^  he  aeeompaoied  his  lather 
to  Italy.  Other  traditicau^  again,  gave  the  name 
of  Ascaoius  to  tbe  aoa  of  .£nea9  and  Ijiviuia 
Liry  statea  that  on  tbe  death  of  his  father  Asea- 
Diua  was  too  yoong  to  nodertake  tbe  goveni- 
men^  and  that,  after  he  had  attained  tlie  age  of 
manhood,  be  left  Laviuiom  in  the  hwnds  of  his 
mother,  and  migrated  to  Alba  Looga.  Here  he 
was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Silvius,  Some  writ- 
ers relate  that  Asoaoius  was  also  called  litis  or 
lulus.  Hie  gens  Julia  at  Rome  traced  ila  or^vi 
from  lulua  or  Ascaoius. 

Asf^BDB^ini  (now  AAwf,  near  Jfsrt),  an  an- 
cient place  CO  tbe  left  bank  of  the  Rhio^  fbnod- 
ed.  according  to  fiiUe,  by  Ulyeees. 

Ascli  {uoKioi,  i.  e.,  lAa^ou/eft),  a  term  af^ilied 
to  the  people  living  about  the  equator,  Iwtween 
the  tropics,  who  btvt,  at  certain  times  of  tbe 
year,  the  sun  in  their  seoitb  at  noon,  when,  omi- 
•equootty,  erect  objects  can  cask  no  shadow. 

AsutxnXojb  tbe  reputed  desottidauts  of  Am 
ekpius  {.^^ulapius).    Vid.  Mbcvi^pum. 

AsOLKFiiDttrA<TKXi;iruidi7f).  1.  A  lyriopoet, 
who  is  sud  to  nave  invented  tbe  metre  called 
after  him  {Metrttm  Aielepiadivm),  but  of  whose 
life  no  partieulars  are  recorded. — 2.  Of  Tragilus 
in  Thrace,  a  contemporaiy  and  disciple  of  Isoc- 
rates,  about  B.O.  360,  wrote  a  work  called 
Tpayi,ti<rv/ieva  in  six  books,  being  an  explana- 
tion of  tbe  Bubjecta  of  the  Greek  tragedies 

tTbe  fragments  of  this  work  are  pablisEed  in 
laUtr'Bf^gm.  HUl.  Qrm^  vol  iiL,  a801-«. 
— 8.  Of  Samoa,  a  bucolic  poet,  who  flourished 
juBt  before  tbe  time  of  Tbeoeritus,  as  be  is 
mentioned  as  bis  teacher :  several  e[Ngnuna  in 
the  AnthologT  are  ascribed  to  hioij — 4.  Of 
Uyrtea  m  Bithynia,  m  the  middle  of  tbe  first 
century  B.C.,  wrote  several  grammatical  works ; 
[and  a  bistoiy  of  Ktbynia,  in  ten  books :  a  few 
fraKments  of  this  litst  work  are  collected  in 
Miuler's  Frofftn.  Hitt.  Orac^  vol  iii.,  p.  SOO-1.] 
— 6.  There  were  a  great  many  [diysiciaDS  of  thia 
name,  tbe  most  celebrated  M  whom  waa  •  na- 
tive of  Bithynia,  who  eamtf  to  Rome  in  the 
middle  of  tbe  first  century  where  he  ac 
quired  a  great  reputation  by  bis  successful  curea 
ifotbing  remaiofl  of  bis  wntiogt  but  a  few  fivg 
ments  published  by  Qamper^.daefiFpfadiaiIMAyKt 
^'nginetUa,  Vinar.,  1194, 

AsoLsrioDftatn  ('AnAiTirtodu^f).   L  A  gen 
eral  of  Alexander  the  Great,  afterward  madt 
satrap  of  Persia  by  Aotigonui,  B^.  31Tt-&  A 
eeleuated  Athenian  painter,  a  oontempMmry  tA 
Apelles. 
AacLf  fIdb.    Vtd.  MfsacLaim. 
AscCnIdb  PbdiIkds,       a  Roman  gramma 
rian,  bora  at  Patavium  (now  Padua),  about  B,0 
2,  lost  his  sight  io  hia  seveoty-tbird  year,  in  tht 
r«gn  <rf  Vespasian,  and  died  in  lua  ei^b^-fiftL 
year,  in  the  reign  ctfDomHiaa  Hia  mortimpMt 
ant  woik  wai  n  Cwnmentary  on  the  speedua 
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of  CioHc^  ud  v«  still  possess  Irsgments  of 
his  Comm«Dtariea  on  tho  Divinatio,  the  first 
two  speeches  agaiaat  Verree,  and  a  portion  of 
the  third,  the  speeches  fi>r  Cornelias  {i,  ii.), 
the  speech  Id  ton  eondids,  for  Scannis,  against 
Piso,  and  for  Muo.  They  are  vrittea  in  very 
pare  language^  and  refer  obiefly  to  points  of 
bistoiy  and  aotiquities,  great  pains  bemg  be- 
atoved  oo  the  iUnatration  of  tluieo  oooBtituticml 
fonna  of  the  senate,  the  poptdar  assembliea,  and 
the  courts  of  justice,  vhtob  were  fast  falling 
into  oblivitHi  under  the  empire.  This  character, 
however,  does  not  amjlj  to  the  notes  on  the 
YerriiM  orations^  vhiob  were  probaUf  writteii 
by  a  later  ^rammariaa  Edited  in  the  fifth  vol- 
ume of  Cioero's  works  by  Orelli  and  Baiter. 
There  is  a  Taluable  essay  on  Asooniai  by  Uad- 
Ttg,  HafhitB,  1828. 

Aboordcb,  a  river  in  Macedonia,  which  rises 
ID  Mount  Olympus,  and  flows  between  *g*"" 
and  0iam  into  the  Thermaie  GolC 

ABoaA  i^Aaxpa :  'AuKpalOf),  a  town  in  Boeo- 
tia,  on  Uount  HeUcon,  where  Hesiod  resided, 
who  had  removed  tluther  with  bis  father  from 
Cyme  in  .^lis,  and  who  is  therefore  called 
A$eraM. 

AsuOunf.  1.  Fio&MTK  (AscuUUtos:  now  At- 
eoli),  the  chief  town  of  Pioenum  and  a  Roman 
mimidiMQm,  waa  destr<^ed  by  the  Romans  in 
the  Sooial  War  (B.O.  89),  bufc  was  afterward 
rebi^t — ^2.  AF0LUX  (Aseullaiis ;  now  Ateoli  di 
Satriano),  a  town  of  Apulia,  in  Daonia,  on  the 
confines  of  Samnium,  near  which  the  Romans 
were  defeated  by  Pyrrhus,  B.O.  219. 

AsoOaia  (now  Ezero),  a  lake  in  Mount  Olym- 
pus in  Perrhaslua  in  Theasaly,  near  Lapathus. 

AaPK^iAi.   FidL  HjuDanBAL. 

AsiA  'Keiii),  a  town  in  Araadia,  not  fiu- 
from  MwalopolisL 

Aaxulo,  F.  SacFRdi^us,  tribune  of  the  sol- 
diers under  P.  Scipio  Africanos  at  Numantio, 
B.0. 188,  wrote  a  Roman  history  from  the  Pu- 
nie  wars  iDelasive  to  the  times  of  the  Oracchi 

AsiLLoi,  Tib.  Oucdius,  a  Roman  eqaes,  was 
deprived  of  his  horse  by  Scipio  AfricannsHioor, 
when  censor,  B.O.  14^  and  in  bii  triboaeihip 
of  the  plebs  in  18«  accused  Scipio  AMoanoa  be- 
fore the  people. 

AbIa  VAala),  daughter  of  Ocean  us  and  Tetfays, 
wife  of  lapetus,  and  mother  of  Atlas,  Prome- 
theni^  and  Epimethcus.  According  to  some 
tcaditioDs,  the  oontinait  of  Asia  derived  ita 
name  from  her. 

Aali  ('Alrfa :  'Xoo<!f,  'UXVoc,  -tdrtK,  •arutSi : 
now  Aria),  also  in  the  poets  Asis  ('ArtV),  one  of 
the  three  great  divisions  which  the  aocienta 
made  of  the  known  world.  It  is  doubtful  wheth- 
er the  name  is  of  Qreek  or  Eastern  origin ;  but, 
in  either  ease,  it  seems  to  have  been  first  taed 
by  the  Greeks  for  the  western  part  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, especially  the  ^ains  watered  br  the  river 
Cavater.  where  the  Ionian  eolooists  first  settled; 
ana  tboiee,  as  their  ge<^p«phical  knowledge 
adranoed,  they  extended  it  to  the  whole  conn- 
try  east,  northeast;,  and  southeast  The  first 
knowled^  which  the  Oreeka  possessed  of  the 
wpoiite  ■hotM  of  the  ^geao  Sea  dates  before 
the  earliest  histMioal  reeoids.  The  l^ends 
ren>eeting  the  Argonantie  and  the  Trojan  ex- 
peaitimia,  and  other  mytbieal  stories,  on  the  one 
vuul,  and  the  altuiiona  to  ONnmerdal  and  other 
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Syria,  and  Egypt,  on  the  other  hand,  indicate  « 
certain  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  coast  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Pbasis,  at  the  eastern  extrem- 
ity of  the  Black  Sea,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kile, 
litis  knowledge  was  improved  and  increased 
1^  the  eokmisatioii  of  ttie  western,  northern, 
and  BODdiem  coasta  of  Aua  Minor,  and  the 
relations  into  which  these  Qreek  colonies  were 
brought,  first  with  the  Lydian,  and  then  with 
the  Persian  empires,  so  tiiat,  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century  B.C.,  Herodotus  was  able  tn 
give  a  pretty  complete  deecription  of  the  Pej^ 
siao  empire,  and  soma  imperfect  aeeounts  of  tho 
parti  beyond  it;  while  some  knowle^  of 
sonthera  Asia  was  obtained  by  way  of  £^ypi>-, 
and  ita  northern  regions,  with  their  wandetiug 
tribes,  formed  the  subject  of  marvellous  stories 
which  the  traveller  heard  from  the  Greek  colo- 
nista  on  the  Dorthem  shores  of  the  Black  Sea. 
Hie  oooqaeata  of  Alexander,  be^dea  the  pov 
•mal  acquaintance  whieh  tbef  enabled  the 
Greeks  to  form  with  those  provinces  of  the  Peiv 
sian  empire  hitherto  only  known  to  them  by 
report,  extended  their  knowledge  over  the  re- 
gions watered  by  the  lodos  and  its  four  great 
tributaries  {the  Put^b  and  Bcinde) ;  the  lower 
course  of  the  Indus  and  the  shores  between  its 
month  and  the  head  of  the  Persian  Qulf  were 
explored  by  Nearohos ;  and  aome  further  knowt 
edge  waa  gained  of  tlae  nomad  tribes  which 
roamed  (as  they  still  do)  over  the  vaat  steppes 
of  Central  Asia  by  the  attempt  of  Alexander  to 
penetrate,  on  the  northeast,  beyond  the  Jaxartes 
(now  Bihoun^ ;  while,  ou  all  points,  the  Oreeka 
wore  placed  m  advanced  poeitions  from  which  to 
acquire  fortiier  information,  especially  at  Alex- 
andrea,  wluther  voyagers  oon&tantiv  brought  ao* 
counts  of  the  shores  of  Arabia  ana  India,  as  far 
OS  the  island  of  Taprobane,  and  even  beyond 
this,  to  the  Mal^  peoiinsula  and  the  coasts  of 
Codiia  China.  On  the  east  and  north  the  wars 
and  commerce  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Syria 
carried  Greek  knowledge  of  Ana  no  furuicr, 
except  in  the  direotion  of  India  to  a  small  ex- 
tent^ bat  of  coarse  more  aequautance  waa  gain- 
ed with  the  countries  already  subdued,  until  the 
oonqueets  of  the  Piirthians  shut  out  the  Greeks 
from  the  cotmtry  east  of  the  Ti^s  valley ;  a 
limit  wbidi  the  Romans,  in  their  turn,  were 
never  able  to  pass.  They  pushed  their  arms, 
however,  further  north  than  the  Greeks  had 
doae^  into  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  and  they 
gdned  infonnation  of  a  great  caravan  route  be- 
tween India  and  the  diores  of  the  Caainao, 
through  Baetria,  and  of  another  OMnmereial 
track  leading  over  Central  Asia  to  the  distant 
r^ons  of  uie  Sere&  This  t»ief  sketch  will 
show  that  all  the  accurate  knowledge  f>f  tho 
OrediB  and  RomaDS  reuMctiiw  Asia  van  oob- 
fiaed  to  tke  oountriet  which  uope  down  south* 
ward  from  the  great  mountain  enain  formed  by 
the  Caucasus  and  its  prolongation  beytHid  the 
Caspan  to  the  Himalayas :  of  the  vast  elevated 
steppes  between  these  mountains  and  the  cen- 
tral range  of  the  Altai  (from  whieh  the  Dortheni 
regious  of  Biberia  again  sh>pe  down  to  the  Arc- 
tic Ocean)  they  only  knew  that  they  were  in- 
habited by  nomad  tribes,  except  the  <»>antty 
directly  north  of  Ariana,  where  the  PereiaD  em- 
pire bad  extended  beyoiM)  the  mouotaia  chain 
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■nd  vl«re  tbe  Greek  kioKdom  of  Bactrim  had 
'  been  luhMquently  eBtabJiuied.  The  Qotioas  of 
tbe  ancieDts  respecting  the  lin  and  Sinn  of 
Aeia  were  tnch  as  mi^t  be  iDferr«d  from  what 
hsB  been  stated.  INstaDees  computed  from  tlie 
aeeouotx  of  travellers  are  always  exaggerated ; 
and  hence  the  southern  part  of  the  continent 
WAS  supposed  to  extend  much  further  to  the 
east  than  it  reallj  does  (about  AO"  of  longitude 
too  much,  according  to  Ft^demy),  while  to  the 
Dorth  and  oortheaatem  parts,  vueh  vm  qoite 
unknown,  mnch  too  imaJl  an  extent  was  aasign- 
ed.  Hovever^all  the  ancient  geograpfaFrs,  ex- 
cept Pliny,  agreed  in  considering  it  the  lai^est 
of  the  three  dirisitHjs  of  the  world,  and  all  be* 
liered  it  to  be  surrounded  by  the  ocean,  with 
the  curious  exeeptiui  of  Ptolemy,  who  recurred 
to  the  early  notion  which  we  find  in  the  poets, 
that  the  eutern  parts  of  Asia  aod  tbe  aouth- 
eaeteni  parts  of  Afnea  were  united  by  land 
which  inolosed  the  Indian  Ocean  oo  the  east 
and  soDth.  Hie  different  opinions  about  the 
boundaries  of  Asia  on  the  side  of  Africa  are 
mentioned  tinker  AmoA :  on  the  side  of  Europe 
the  boundarr  was  formed  by  the  River  Tanais 
(dow  ^io^  the  PaluB  Uteotk  (now  Sea  of  Azof), 
Pontus  Euxinus  (now  JBlaak  Sea),  Propuntis 
(now  Sea  o^  Marmara),  and  the  JE^em  (now 
Arehifielojfo).  The  most  general  division  of 
Asia  was  into  two  parts,  which  were  different 
at  different  times,  and  known  by  different  namea 
To  the  earliest  Greek  colonists  the  River  Halys, 
the  eastern  boundary  of  tbe  Lydian  kiogclom, 
fimuMl  a  natural  divUoa  betveea  Vmtr  and 
lower  Alia  (4  ^  'A,  or  r&  avo  'Aatnc,  and  i 
Koto  'A.,  or  ri  Kdru  T$f  'AfftiTf,  or  'A.  ^  kurb^ 
AXvoc  irnnuiov) ;  aod  afterward  the  Euf^iratea 
was  adoptea  as  a  more  natural  boundary.  An- 
other division  was  made  hy  the  Taurus  into  A. 
itUra  Taurvm,  i.  e.,  tbe  part  of  Asia  north  and 
Borthwert  of  tbe  TanruS)  and  A.  eietra  Sbunmt, 
all  the  rest  of  tbe  ooutioent  ('A.  tvrdt  roi  Taih 
pov,  and  'A.  ixrdf  toO  Tavpov).  The  division 
ultimately  adopted,  hut  apparently  not  till  tbe 
fourth  century  of  our  era,  was  that  of  Aria  Ma- 
jor and  Ana  Minor,  1.  Asia  Majoe  ('A.  ij 
fuyakii)  was  the  part  of  the  continent  east  of 
tbe  Taoais,  the  Euxine,  an  imaginair  line  drawn 
from  the  Euxine  at  Trapezos  (now  SMntondi  to 
the  Gulf  of  IssuB,  and  tbe  Mediternutean:  thoa 
it  included  tbe  eounbies  of  Sannatiea  Asiatiea, 
with  aU  the  Scythian  tribes  to  the  east,  Colchie, 
Iberia,  Albania,  Armenia,  Syria,  Arabia,  Balnlo- 
nia,  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  Media.  Sonaoa,  Per^ 
sis,  Ariana,  Hyrcaaia,  Margiana,  Bactriana,  Sog^ 
diana,  India,  the  land  of  the  Sinn  and  Seriea ; 
respeetiog  which,  see  tbe  several  artialefv— 
2.  AaiA  abROB  ('Ana  ^  fiucpd  :  now  Anat^ia), 
was  the  peninsula  on  the  extreme  west  of  Asia, 
bounded  by  the  Euxine.  .^ean,  and  Mediter- 
ranean on  the  north,  west,  and  south ;  and  on  the 
east  by  the  mountains  on  tbe  west  of  tbe  upper 
course  of  tbe  Euphrates.  It  was,  for  the  most 
port,  a  fertile  country,  intersected  with  mouob- 
aina  aod  rivera,  abounding  in  minerals,  possess- 
ing exoellent  harbors,  and  p«o|ded,  from  tbe 
earliest  known  p^od,  a  variety  of  tribes 
from  Asia  aod  uom  Enrope.  For  particulars 
respeoting  the  eouotrr,  tbe  reader  is  referred 
(o  the  separate  artielea  upoa  the  parts  into 
whieb  it  wai  divided  t^^  the  later  Oreak^  dbum- 
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'  Ir,  Hyua,  Lydia,  and  Caria  oo  tbe  west;  Lya\ 
Pampbylia,  aod  Ciliiaa  on  the  south ;  Bithyoia; 
j  Fapblagonia,  and  Pontus  on  the  north ;  and 
Phry^  Pisidia,  Qalatia,  and  Cappadocia  in  thfe 
centre :  see,  also,  the  artidea  TaoAS.  Motu, 
.  loxiA,  DoRiA,  Ltcaonia,   Ibadkia,  P^aOAUUa, 
I  Halts,  Saksarids,  Taukcb,  Jul — S.  Asia  Pao- 
raiA  ('A.  ^  W(Uf  KaXavfiivi}\  or  simply  Asia,  the 
Roman  province,  formed  out  of  the  kingdom  of 
FergamuB,  whidi  was  bequeathed  to  the  Ro- 
I  mans  by  Aitaius  III.  (B.C.  180),  and  the  Greek 
.eitiea  on  the  west  ooast,  and  the  adjacent  isl- 
I  anda,  with  Rhodes.   It  inoladed  the  districts  of 
Mysia,  Lydia,  Caria,  and  I^rygia,  and  was  gov- 
erned at  first  by  proprattors,  afterwurd  by  pro- 
consuls.  Under  CoDstaotine  the  Great  a  new 
'  division  was  mad^  aod  Asia  only  exteoded 
'  along  the  coast  from  the  Promootonum  Lectuo 
I  to  toe  mouth  of  tbe  UsBandar. 

[Aaunaw,  a  aomame  of  the  Solpios  and  Va- 
leni.] 

[AsidItis  {'Aatddr^i),  a  Persian  nobleman, 
I  whose  castle  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  Xen- 
'  ophon,  but  who  vaa  afterward  captured  with  all 
]  bis  property.] 

SAsiHA,  a  surname  of  the  Su^os.] 
Ahihadb  Snna,  another  name  of  the  Measeol- 
'  acus  Sinus.  Vtd,  Aaan,  TSta.  Sj 
I  AsinXbvs  {^Aaivapoc :  now  ^lune  di  Nolo  or 
1-Vtddo  f),  a  river  on  Uie  east  side  of  Sicily,  on 
I  which  tbe  Atboiiaos  were  defeated  bv  the  Byra- 
cusaos,  ^C.  413 :  the  Syracusans  celebrated  here 
an  annual  festival  called  Atinaria. 

Aaln  ('Aff/v^  :  'Aatvaioc).  1.  (NowPusmmX 
I  a  town  ia  laoonica,  on  the  coast  between  Tma- 
rum  and  Gytbium. — 2.  (Now  PAumos),  a  town 
in  Arg(^  west  of  Hermione,  was  built  by  the 
I  Dryopes,  who  were  driven  out  of  tbe  town  by 
'  the  Argives  after  the  first  Measenian  war,  and 
built  ao.  8.-8.  (Now  SaraUat),  an  impwtoot 
town  in  Measenia,  near  tbe  Kwniontory  Aoritas, 
on  the  Messcniaa  Gulf,  which  waa  henoe  also 
called  the  Autueao  Quit 

AbikIa  Gknb,  plebeian,  come  from  Teata,  the 
chief  town  of  the  Mamidni ;  and  the  first  pei^ 
son  of  the  name  mentioned  is  Uerius  Asiniiu,  the 
leader  of  the  Marrucini  in  the  Marsio  war,  B.O. 
90.  The  Asinii  are  gireo  under  thdr  surnames, 
GalUIS  and  Poluo. 

Aslua  ('Anofi  1.  Sou  of  Hyrtaons  of  Arisb^ 
and  bther  of  Aoamaa  and  Plueoopa,  an  ally  of 
the  Trojans,  sUio  by  IdomeneuL — 2.  Son  of  Dy- 
mas  and  brother  of  Hecuba,  whose  form  Apollo 
assumed  when  he  roused  Hector  to  fight  against 
Patrodus. — [S.  Son  of  Imbrasus,  acoompauied 
.£oeaa  to  Italy.]— 4.  Of  Samos,  one  of  the  earli- 
est Greek  poet^  lived  probably  about  EG.  70a 
He  wrote  eno  and  ^egiac  poems,  whidi  have 
perished  with  the  exueption  of  a  few  fragm«ite ; 
[and  these  have  been  published  with  the  tsti%- 
meots  of  Collinus  and  Tvrteus,  by  Booh ;  ia  tbe. 
Minor  Epic  PoetN  in  Didot's  BxbL  Gr«u,  \  and 
by  Bergl^  in  his  Poet  JA/rici  Grac.'] 

Abmuuka,  a  district  and  city  of  Serioa,  in  the 
north  of  Asia,  near  mountains  nailed  AgMmj 
MiHnrfs,  which  are  auppoeed  to  be  the  Altai 
range,  and  the  city  to  ba  JTAoHit^  in  the  centre 
of  Chioese  Tartory. 

[AadpiB  ('AffuTrfcJ.  1.  Daughter  of  the  rive^ 
god  Aaopus< — 2,  Daughter  of  Thespiua,  ntothv 
oflCeotor.] 
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Asdpoa  ('AffWTTof).  1,  (Now  BatUikoa),  a  riF- 
'  tr  in  PelopoQnesus,  rues  Dear  Phlim,  and  flows 
Ihrougb  tbe  Sicyooian  territory  ioto  the  Corinth- 
ian Qut£  Asopus,  tbe  god  of  this  river,  was 
•on  of  Oceaniu  aod  Tetbys,  btisband  of  Metope, 
and  fadier  of  Erndoe,  Eubcea,  and  .Jfgina,  eaeh 
of  whom  was  therefore  called  Atopic  ('Atrun-tf). 
When  Jupiter  (Zeus)  carried  off  .^giaa,  Aao- 
pus  attempted  to  fight  with  him,  but  b«  was 
amitt«n  hj  the  tbunderbolt  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  and 
from  that  time  the  bed  of  the  river  contained 
pieces  of  charcoal  By  JEpoB.  Aaopua  became 
the  grandtather  of  ^acus,  who  la  therefore 
called  Aiopiades. — 2.  (Now  Atopo),  a  river  in 
Bceotia,  forms  the  northern  bountwy  of  the  ter- 
ritory  of  Flateie,  flows  through  the  eouth  of 
Bceotia,  and  ialla  into  tbe  Eubcean  Sea  near 
Delphinium  in  Attioa.  {On  tbe  banka  of  tlua 
river  waa  fought  the  frmooa  battle  of  Platwe.] 
— 3.  A  river  In  Phtbiotis  in  Thesanly.  risea  in 
Mount  (Eta,  and  flows  into  the  Mali&c  Gulf  near 
Thcnnopylie. — 4.  A  river  in  Phrygia,  flows  post 
Laodicea  into  the  Lycus.— 6.  (Now  Etapo).  a 
town  in  Idtoooica,  on  the  east  side  of  tbe  Laco- 
uaoOuU 

AbfadAka  ("AtnTs^tiva :  dow  Ispahan  f),  a  town 
of  Qie  district  Panetacene  in  Persia. 

[AsFAUS  ('AcTTraXff),  daughter  of  Argseus, 
ooDceruing  whom  an  interesting  legend  is  pre- 
aerved  in  Antoninus  D'beralis.] 

[AsFAK,  a  Numidioii,  sent  bp*  Jugurtha  to  Boc- 
ehu8  in  order  to  learn  bw  designs,  wheihtbe  lat- 
ter had  sent  for  SuUa.  Be  waa,  boverer,  de- 
oeived  hj  Bocehua.] 

AbpauoIdk  (now  Itcarpar),  a  town  b  the  ter- 
ritory of  Dyrrbaduum,  in  Illyria. 

AsfasIa  VKoTTcujta).  I.  llie  elder,  of  Miletus, 
daughter  of  Aiuochus,  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  Qreek  Hetierse  {vid.  Diet,  of  Antiq.,  ».  v.), 
came  to  reside  at  Athens,  and  there  gained  and 
fixed  the  affectioDS  of  Pericles,  not  more  by  her 
beauty  than  by  her  high  raeutal  aecomplieh- 
menta.  Having  parted  with  his  wife,  Pericles 
attached  bimaclf  to  Aspasia  during  the  rest  of 
his  life  as  closely  as  was  allowed  by  the  law, 
which  forbade  marriage  with  a  foreign  woman 
under  severe  peualties.  Ute  enemies  of  Peri- 
dea  Boeiuad  AspAsia  of  impiety  {Jia^ia),  and 
it  required  all  the  personal  influrace  of  Pericles, 
who  defended  her,  and  hia  most  earnest-  en- 
treaties and  tears,  to  procure  her  aoqulttaL  He 
boose  of  Aspaaia  was  the  centre  of  the  best 
literary  and  philosophical  eociety  of  Athens,  and 
vas  frequented  even  by  Socrates,  On  the  death 
of  Pericles  (EC.  429),  Asp  asia  is  said  to  have 
attached  herself  to  one  L^sidea,  a  dealer  in  ca^ 
tie,  and  to  have  made  him,  by  her  iDstractions, 
a  fint-rate  orator.  Hie  ttm  ot  Perielea  by  As- 
pasia waa  I^itimated  by  a  special  decree  of  the 
people  and  took  his  fiither's  nam& — 2.  The 
Younger,  a  Phoosean,  daughter  of  Hermotimue, 
was  the  fiivorite  concubine  of  Cyrus  tbe  Yomig- 
er,  nho  called  her  Aapasia  after  the  mistress 
of  Pericles,  her  previous  name  having  been  Mil- 
to  [from  /j/Xrof,,  vermilion,  being  so  called  on 
account  of  the  brilliancy  of  her  complexion.] 
After  the  death  of  Cyrus  at  the  battle  ol  Ounaxa 
(B.C.  401),  she  fell  into  the  bands  of  Artaxerxes, 
who  likewise  became  deeply  enamored  of  her. 
Vben  Darius,  son  of  Artaxerxest  vat  appointed 
■aoeeflsor  to  the  throoo,  he  uked  hii  ntber  to 


surrender  Aspasia  to  him.  He  reqaest  ooitld 
not  be  reftiaed  as  ooming  from  the  kmc  «leet; 
Artaxerxes,  therelbre,  hw  np ;  bntfao  aooa 
after  took  her  nvay  agam,  and  made  ber  >  Nieat- 
ess  of  a  temple  at  EebatvM,  wbsre  atriot  omHimj 
was  requisit*. 
AbpasIl    Vid.  Aspa 

AspjldtTs  ('AffTTuoiof).  1.  A  penpatctic  phi- 
loaopfaer,  lived  about  A.D.  80,  and  wrote  eons- 
roeotaries  on  most  of  the  works  of  Aristotla 
A  portion  of  bis  coramentariea  on  the  Niao- 
machenn  Ethics  is  still  preserved. — i.  Of  Byb> 
lue,  a  Greek  sophist,  lived  abott  A.D.  180,  and 
wrote  commentaries  on  Demosthenes  and  ^a- 
chinea,  of  which  a  few  extracts  are  preserved ; 

She  extracts  relating  to  him  are  oollected  by 
QUer,  in  the  third  volume  XUdot^s  fVagmetUa 
Hitiorieorum  Oraeorwi,  p.  8.  Of  Tyre,  ft 
rhetorician  and  Ustuian,  wbo,  aoeording  to  Sni- 
daa,im>tA  a  libtory  of  Epirua  and  of  things  in 
it  in  tw«n^  bodn;  but  Muller  {Fragmenia  H'lM- 
torieerum  Ormeonm,  p^  616),  with  much  prolm- 
bility,  suggests  Tvpw  for  'Hve'tpm,  and  so  the 
aocouDt  would  be  of  Tyrft^ — ^  £H  JUvenoa,  a 
distinguished  sophist  and  rtetoridan,  who  li'rcd 
about  226  A.D.,  m  tbe  reign  of  Alexandar  Seve- 
ns.  His  works  are  now  lost} 

AspiNDUB  ('Affn-ntlor ;  'kmevSios^  AspeildioB : 
now  DanJuuhkekr  or  ManavgcU),  a  stronjr  and 
flourishing  ciU  of  Pnmphylia,  on  the  itmall  naTi- 
gable  river  Eurymedon,  sixty  stadia  (six  geo< 
graphieal  miles)  from  its  mouth:  said  to  nnr« 
been  a  colony  of  the  Argivee. 

AaPKB,  .^EiRLfDs,  a  Homan  gmmmarian,  vho 
wrote  commentaries  on  Terence  and  Vttgil, 
must  be  distiwuiabed  from  another  grantmK- 
rian,  ueoally  called  Aaper  Junior,  the  anthor  of 
a  small  work  entitled  Art  Qrammatiea,  printed 
in  the  Orammat.  Lot.  Avetom,  hy  Fottafllaua 
Hanov.,  1S06. 

Aara^jurhts  Laoua  or  Makb  Uoktcuk  ('Air- 
^aXTiTtc  or  ZoiopiTif  TUftvti,  or  $  ■&ak&ai}a  ^  vat- 
pa),  the  great  salt  and  l»tuminnna  lake  in  the 
southeast  of  Palestine,  which  reoeivea  tha 
water  of  the  Jordan,  [is  of  an  irregular  obloDj; 
figure,  about  forty  miles  long  and  eight  mil«a 
broad.}  It  has  no  visible  onuet,  and  ita  surface 
is  [a  httio  more  than  thirtera  hundred  feet]  b«- 
low  the  level  of  the  Mediterraoeao.  [It  is  caVtd 
tbe  Dead  Sea  from  tbe  desolation  prevail^ 
along  its  shtvea,  as  w«ll  as  from  the  belief  that 
no  living  creature  can  exist  in  ita  waters.]  Al- 
though the  tales  about  birds  dropping  down  dead 
as  they  fly  over  it  are  now  proved  to  be  fabu- 
lous, (yet  the  watei-a  and  (he  surrounding  acul 
are  so  intensely  impregnated  with  salt  ana  sul- 
phur that  no  tree  or  plant*  grow  on  its  banks : 
and  it  is  doubtei^  with  great  probability,  whather 
any  fish  live  in  ita  waters,  fur  these,  when  ex- 
amined by  a  powerful  mitroeoope,  have  been 
found  to  oontaio  no  aoimalcubs  or  animal  matter 
whatever.  This  eea  has  been  very  recently  ex- 
plored for  the  first  time  with  Accuracy  by  Lieu- 
tenant  Lynoh  of  tiie  ITnited  Stataa  navy,  who 
has  proved  that  tbe  bottom  tiia  sen  oonaista 
of  two  submci^ged  plains,  an  elevated  aitd  a  de- 
proesed  one,  the  former  averaging  thirteen,  Qa* 
latter  thirteen  hundred  feet  below  the  surfaces 
The  ehalltfw  portion  is  to  the  south ;  the  daeper, 
which  ia  also  the  larger,  to  the  north.  Tliia 
sonthcm  and  ^wUow  portioD  woaM  appaw  t« 
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ban  bMD  origiiMlIjr  th«  fertile  plain  of  Stddim, 
im  wUdi  tht  gnilty  aties  stood. 

AmA  or  AjFAni  ('A<nruM,  'koiravioi),  ao  lo- 
diu  tnbe,  kt  tiie  dubict  of  tbe  ParopunisAdt^ 
iMtweoi  Ui8  riT«r«  Choes  (aoxr  Kama)  «od  ludiu, 
in  the  oortbeut  of  AfgkaniMtan  and  tlio  DorUi- 

AMxn  ('Anrif^  1.  Cltpu  (dvw  KlibiaA),  a 
flifef  OK  »  promootny  of  the  same  nam«,  near  the 
DOcflMMtem  poiDt  of  tbo  Carthagioiao  territory, 
faoaded  by  Agatbodei,  and  taken  in  the  first 
Pnnio  var  l>f  the  Komaoe,  who  called  it  Cly  pea, 
the  tranalatioD  of  'Aairit- — 2-  ^Now  MartorZaff- 
nM  f  nuoBX  ID  ^  Afriean  Tnpolitana,  the  beet 
Iwibor  OD  ttie  eoaat  of  the  Great  Syrtia. — 3.  Vid. 

AXOOHimDB. 

AflKlMHi  ('AffirXT^ :  'AffirA9tfw4«r)>  w  Sfli- 
noi^  a  towB  (tf  the  UioyM,  io  fiootia,  on  the 
Sivcr  Wrlaa.  near  OreMmeinia;  built  by  the 
B^thieal  ikapledon,  aoa  of  NeptiuM  (Poaeidoo) 
■ndUidea. 

Ama  f'Affoa :  'Atrvaior),  a  town  in  Chalcidiea, 
Id  llBOeoonia,  on  the  Singitio  Gul£ 

AaaaotKi  ('Aooojcvvot^  an  Indian  tribe,  in  t^ 
diatri<A  of  tiM  faropamuadw,  betw«n  the  rivcra 
Oo^MD  (now  CoAooI)  and  Indos,  in  the  nortbrett 
ofOHPwt^ 

AaUxlcDB  ('Atroopoxof),  king  of  Troy,  aon  of 
Tro^  &ther  of  Capya,  erandlather  of  Anobisea, 
and  great-grandfather  oi  .^kieaa.  Hence  the  Ro- 
mania aa  deaeendanta  of  .^oeaa,  are  called  tfemw 
Amtrcm  (Yii^  .Mit^  i,  Sa4> 

Aastaoa  ('A^ipj^),  a  town  of  Ionia,  near  Mi- 
leCna,vith  a  temi^  of  Uioerra  (Athena^  sur- 
■amed  'Aowfoja. 

AnOaita  i^hamtgot  or  ^Jkaoupuv :  'Jimniplvoc : 
Bov  Atwo),  a  ainaU  town  in  Sidly,  between 
Enna  and  Agyrinm. 

Aasoa  ('Aomc:  'Aavioc,  'Aocrevf :  now  Auo, 
mint  near  Seiram).  1.  A  flouncing  eity  in  tbe 
Troad,  oo  tbe  Adramyt^  Oalt  oppoMte  to 
Leaboa:  afterward  called  ApoUonia:  iM  birth- 
plaoe  of  Cleanthea  the  Stme^ — [2.  A  tr^utary  of 
tbe  Cephiaos,  io  Phooa  and  Bceotia.] 

AatYftia  {'koavpia  ■.•'Aaavfitfic,  Auyriiu:  now 
Kmtiittaii).  1.  Tbe  coootfj  properly  so  colled, 
ia  the  narroweet  aenaet  waa  a  dietriot  of  Watt- 
am  Aai^  BxtendiiK  alom  the  eaaters  aide  of 
Oe  Tigria,  which  divided  it  m  the  weat  and 
Borthweat  fnxn  Meaopotamia  and  Babylouii^ 
and  bounded  oa  the  north  and  eaat  by  Mount 
Mipbates  and  Moont  Zagriia,  which  aeparated 
it  from  Armenia  and  He^a,  and  on  tbe  aotdh- 
aaat  by  Buiana.  It  waa  watered  by  aareral 
atmun^  flowkw  into  tbe  Tinis  from  the  eaat; 
two  of  whieh,  ue  Lyooa  or  Zabatoa  (now  Great 
Zab),  and  the  Caprus,  or  21abaa,  or  Anaabaa  (now 
Littis  Zak),  dirided  the  oountry  into  three  parte : 
that  between  the  Upper  Yxnt  and  tbe  Lyeua 
waa  called  Atnria  (a  mere  dialectio  variety  of 
Aaayria),  was  probeblv  the  most  anoieDt  seat 
of  the  mooarcby,  and  contained  the  capital, 
Nineveh  or  Nindb;  that  between  the  Lyous 
and  the  Caprus  waa  ealled  Adiabme;  and  the 
part  southeast  of  the  Caproa  contained  the  dis- 
tricts of  ApoIloDtatis  and  Sittacene.  Another 
division  into  districts,  ^veo  bv  Ptolemy,  is  the 
foUowing:  Arrfaapaohitis,  Colaoiue,  Adiabene, 
ArbeUtis,  Apoltoniatia,  and  Sittacene, — 2,  Id  a 
wider  sense  the  name  was  applied  to  tlie  whole 
sountTY  watered      tba  Eu]Jitiites  and  the  11- 


gria.  between  the  monntains  of  Annenia  on  tlM 
north,  those  of  Kvrdittan  oo  the  east,  and  the 
Arabian  Daaert  on  the  wea^  so  as  to  uiclude, 
besides  Assyria  proper,  Mesopotamia  and  Bab- 
ylonia; nay,  there  is  aomettmes  an  apparent 
oonfuaion  between  Assyria  and  Syria,  vltidi 
gives  gronad  (or  tbe  supposition  that  the  terou 
were  tx-igually  identical — 3.  By  a  further  «X' 
tension  the  wwd  ia  need  to  designate  the  A^^ 
Syrian  Emjare  io  ila  widest  sense.  Tlie  early 
history  of  this  ^;reat  monarchy  is  too  obacure  to 
be  given  here  in  any  detail;  and,  indeed,  it  is 
only  just  now  that  new  means  of  investigating 
it  are  being  acquired.  The  germ  of  this  empire 
was  one  of  the  first  great  states  of  which  we 
have  any  record,  and  was  probably  a  powerful 
aiid  dvuixed  kingdom  aa  earlv  aa  Egypt;  Its 
reputed  founder  was  Ninns,  tne  builoer  of  the 
capital  cit;r  *>  *Dd  in  it*  videat  extent  it  included 
tbe  oonntneajust  mentioned,  with  Media,  Per- 
sia, and  portions  of  the  countries  to  the  east 
and  northeast^  Armenia,  Syria,  Pbcenicia,  and 
Palestbe,  except  the  kingdom  of  Judab ;  and, 
beyond  these  limits,  some  of  tbe  Assyrian  kings 
mado  inmraiooa  into  Arabia  and  ^ypt  The 
frniUcii  e^paditioD  of  Sennadwib  aguinst  the 
latter  oountry  and  the*Hiiraculoua  aestmctim 
of  bis  army  before  Jerusalem  (RO.  714),  so 
weakened  tbe  empire,  that  tbe  Medea  revolted 
and  formed  a  separate  kingdom,  and  at  last,  in 
B.O.  606,  the  ffovemOT  of  Babylonia  united  with 
Oyaxare^  the  fei^  ctf  Media,  to  conquer  Assyr- 
ia, which  waa  divided  between  them,  Assyria 
Proper  falling  to  tiie  share  of  Media,  and  the 
rest  of  the  empire  to  Babylon.  Tbe  Assyrian 
king  and  all  his  lamily  perished,  and  the  city  of 
Ninus  was  raxed  to  tbe  ground.  Compare 
Babtlov  and  Menu.  It  must  be  noticed  as  a 
caution,  that  some  writers  coufbuud  tbe  Assyr- 
ian and  Babylonian  empire  under  the  former 
nam& 

Asia  f  Astenaisi  1.  (Now  AU*  in  Piedmont), 
an  inlana  town  of  Lignria  on  the  Taoama,  a  Ro- 
man colony. — 2.  (Now  Meia  de  Aata),  a  town  in 
Hiepania  Bntiea,  near  Gades,  a  Roman  colony 
with  the  surname  Regia, 

Asrladaia  ('Aoro^opoc :  now  Atbarah  or  To- 
eoMMa)  and  Aarlvm  ('Aimfinwf,  now  SaAt^'At- 
fwt  or  jBZw  Bivtr^  two  rivers  of  Ethiopia,  hav- 
ing their  sources  va  the  highlands  ot  Aoytainia, 
and  uniting  io  about  11^  north  latitude  to  form 
tbe  Nile.  The  land  inclosed  by  them  waa  tbe 
so-called  island  of  Mbrob. 

Asrlom  {'AaroKot).  1.  A  Theban,  father  of 
lunaniSk  Zieades,  Aspbodicus,  and  Melonippus. 
— [2.  Bod  of  Neptune  (Poseidon)  and  the  nynii^ 
Olbta,  reputed  fi>under  of  tbe  city  Astaoo,  o.  «. 
2-] 

AflrrZcDB  CkaroKO^ :  'Affroxjjvic),  1,  (Now 
Dragomeain^  a  city  of  Acamonia,  on  tbe  Ache- 
loiis. — 2.  A  celebrated  city  of  Bitfaynia,  at  the 
southeast  comer  of  tbe  Sinvi  Aitacenvt  {'Xara- 
Ktp>ds  KSXnof),  a  bay  of  tbe  Proponti^  was  a  col 
OUT  from  M^ra,  out  afterwnra  received  freah 
colonists  from  Athena,  who  called  the  place  OlUa 
{'Oyiia).  It  was  destroyed  by  Lysimachus,  but 
rebuilt  on  a  neighborini^  site,  at  tlie  northeast 
comer  of  theguli^  by  Nicomedea  I,  who  uomeid 
his  new  city  Nicovxoia. 

AeriFA  (now  Sidepa),  a  town  in  Hisfania 
Bietica. 
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Astlfoa.    Fid.  AsTABORAfl. 

AsruTK    Vid.  ApHEODUX  ud  Sntu  Dea. 

AnijJtrmm  {'AartXe^),  a  rirer  of  Colehu, 
poe  hundred  and  twenty  sladia  jtweire  goc^raph- 
ieal  milea)  south  of  Sebastopoba. 

[AsTEa  ('AoT^p),  a  tkillful  archer,  one  of  the 
earrisoQ  of  MeUione  iu  Macedonia,  'who,  Trhen 
Philip  was  besi^og  that  city,  aimed  ao  arrow  at 
him,  with  this  iascnption  on  it,  'Atm^  tiiUinry 
^tvdaijww  Trifiirei  ^eXo^,  and  deprived  him  of  ao 
eye.  Philip  sent  back  ao  arrow  into  the  town 
Tvitb  the  inscriptioD  on  it^  'Kmlpa  4f^7nrof,  ^ 
JidGy,  Kpt/£qaeTai.  Wheo  the  place  was  taken, 
Philip  crucified  Aster.l 

A^tSbIa  ('Atrrepia),  daughter  of  the  Titan  Coena 
and  KKsbe,  sister  of  Leto  (LatoDa),'wife  of  Perses, 
and  mother  of  Hecate.  In  order  to  escape  the 
embraces  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  she  is  said  to  have 
takeu  the  form  of  a  quail  {ortyx,  iprv^,)  and  to 
have  thrown  herself  down  firom  heaveu  into  the 
sea,  where  she  was  metamorphosed  into  the 
island  Atteria  (the  island  which  had  jalloi  from 
heaven  like  a  star),  or  Ortj^Oj  afterward  called 
Pbloe. 

[Asmtu.    Tid.  AsTERia] 

AdritsIoK  or  ASTisIl^  VAareplov  or  'Amiptot). 
1.  Son  of  Teutamua,  ana  kiaa  of  the  Cretans, 
married  Europa  after  ahe  ban  been  carried  to 
Crete  by  Jupiter  (Zeua),  and  brought  up  the 
three  sons,  Mioos,  Sarpedou,  and  Rhadamanthya, 
whom  she  had  by  the  &ther  of  the  gods. — 2.  Son 
of  Cometes,  Pyremua,  or  Prisena^  by  Antigone, 
daughter  of  Flieres,  was  one  of  the  Aigonauts. — 
[8.  Son  of  HitKa^  dam  by  Theseus. — 4.  A  small 
river  of  Argoli^  the  god  of  whidi  was  fklher  <^ 
Astnea.] 

Asriais  or  AsrSaiA  {'Aareplt,  'Aarepla),  a 
■mall  island  between  lUuiica  and  Cepballenia. 

AsTzaldii  {'Aoriptm),  a  town  in  Magoe^  in 
Ihessaly. 

[Asrunn  {'Aariptoc).  I.  Sod  of  Hyperauns, 
an  Argonaut — 3.  Son  of  Neleoa,  brother  of  Nes- 
tor.   Vid.  also  AaTsaioH.] 

AsTEBOF^S  {'Aarepoiraioi),  son  of  Pelwon, 
leader  of  the  Psonians.  and  an  ally  of  the  Tro- 
jans, was  slain  by  Achillea. 

SI  AsTKa&FE  (^AarepSmj),  daughter  of  the  rirer- 
Kod  Cebreo,  wife  of  JSeacna.] 
AstxbopSa  {'Aarep&jreia).    1.  Daughter  of 
IBS, — 2.  Daughter  of  Deioa  in  Phocis,  aiater 
of  CephaluB.] 

AsTioi  (now  JBeiga),  a  town  in  Hispaiiia  Bietica, 
on  the  River  Singulis,  a  Roman  oolong  with  the 
surname  At^uita  J/lrma. 

[AsnuaXoca  ('Aorpu&wof)  a  soi  of  Irboa, 
brother  of  Alopecns,  of  the  fiunily  of  the  Enrvs- 
thenidie,  an  andeot  Laconian  hero,  who  had  a  ne- 
roum  in  Sparta,  and  was  worshipped  as  a  god.] 
Aaraju  {'Aarpala)  daughter  of  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
and  Tbemis,  or,  accordiug  to  others,  of  Astrvus 
and  Eos.  During  the  Golden  Age,  this  star- 
bright  maiden  lived  on  earth  and  among  men, 
whom  she  blessed ;  but  wboi  that  age  bad  passed 
away,  Astraa,  who  tarried  longest  among  men, 
witliarew,  and  was  placed  among  the  stars,  where 
she  was  oalled  TlapBh^v  or  Vtrffo.  Her  uster 
Aiilc^,  or  I*tidieitia,  left  the  earth  along  with  her 
{admtperoiAttraa  recauit,  hoc  {Pvdieitia)  ecmiU, 
Juv,  vi,  19.) 

Aamrnxm  ('AffTpoio;),  a  Uton,  son  of  Crius 
ud  Kurybia,  hnsbaod  of  Eus  (Aorora),  and 
US 


lather  of  the  winds  Zepb^rus,  Boreas,  and  X» 
cut,  Eosphorus  (the  mommg  star),  and  alt  ih» 
stars  Of  heaven.  Ovid  {Met,  xiv^  64ft)  ealla 
the  winds  AOrai  (adj.)  fratrtt,  the  "AstrAao 

brothers." 

Ant^BA.  1.  ^Kow  La  Siura),  a  rirer  in  La- 
tium,  rises  in  tae  Albon  Motmtaioi,  and  flows 
between  Antiam  and  Oirceii  infeo  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea.  At  Its  month  it  fivmed  a  small  idand  with 
a  town  upon  it,  also  onUed  Astara  (now  Tom 
^ABtara) :  here  Oioero  had  an  eatatA^-2.  (ITow 
Ezla),  a  river  in  Hjepania  TanwsoDCBBii,  flawing 
into  the  Durina. 

AartfRis,  a  people  in  the  northwest  of  Spain, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Cantabri  and  Vao- 
ceei,  on  the  west  by  tiie  Qallseci,  on  the  north  by 
the  Ocean,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Vettones,  thus 
inhabiting  the  modem  Awtwrias  and  the  oofthem 
part  of  Leon  and  Valladolid.  Thev  oootahied 
twenty-two  tribes  and  two  bnodrea  and  forty 
thousand  freemen,  and  were  divided  into  tbe 
Angustani  and  Transmontani,  the  former  of  whom 
dwelt  south  of  the  mountains  as  far  as  the  Durius, 
and  tbe  latter  north  of  die  mountains  down  to 
the  sea-ooast  Tbe  oountn  of  the  Astures  was 
monntainou%  lidi  in  mioerds,  and  celebrated  for 
its  lunves :  the  people  themselves  wwe  mde  and 
war)ik&  Their  chief  town  was  AaturioaAngoata 
(now  Attorga). 

Asrf  Iocs  {^kervdyijiX  sop  of  Cyaxares,  last 
khig  of  Media,  reigned  B.O.  SM-569.  Alarmed 
by  a  dream,  he  gave  his  daughter  Mandane  ia 
marriage  to  Oambyecs,  a  Persian  of  good  family. 
Another  dream  indooed  him  to  send  Harpatfus 
to  destroy  the  offspring  of  this  marriage.  ^Ilie 
child,  the  future  conqueror  of  tbe  Medes,  was 
given  to  a  herdaman  to  expose,  but  he  brought  it 
up  as  his  own.  Years  afterward,  circumstancea 
occurred  which  tuvught  the  yonng  C^rus  under 
the  notice  of  Astyoges,  who,  on  inqmry,  diseor- 
ered  hia  parentage.  He  inflieted  a  cruel  punish- 
ment on  Harpagn^  who  waited  his  time  for  re- 
venge. When  Cyrus  had  grown  up  to  man's 
estate,  Harpagua  induced  him  to  instigate  the 
Persians  to  revolt,  and,  Having  been  appointed 
general  of  the  Median  forces,  he  deserted  with 
the  greater  part  of  them  to  CTros.  Astvagea 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  Gyros  moonted  the  throno 
He  treated  the  captive  mmiardi  with  mildaea*. 
but  kept  him  in  oonfinement  till  his  death.  This 
is  tbe  acooont  of  Herodotus,  and  is  to  be  prefer- 
red to  that  of  Xenophon,  who  makes  Cyrus  th< 
grandson  of  Astyages,  but  says  that  Astyngea 
was  wMceeded  by  his  son  Cyaxares  H.,  on  whose 
deatii  pyma  sncceeded  peaeeably  to  the  raoant 
throoe. 

Abt^Xkax  ('AtrrvavaQ  sea  of  Hector  and  An- 
dromache :  his  proper  name  was  Scamondriin, 
but  he  waa  called  Astyanax  or  "lord  of  the  city* 
by  the  Trojtins,  on  account  of  the  sflrvicea  of  uia 
lather.  After  the  taking  of  Troy  the  Oreeka 
burled  him  down  from  the  walls,  that  he  might 
not  restore  the  kingdom  of  Troy. 

Atrrifnliua  ('Atrrvda/iaf),  a  tragio  poet,  soo  of 
Uorsimns  and  of  a  sister  of  the  poet  MaAyhom, 
and  a  pupi!  of  laocrates,  wrote  two  hundred  and 
forty  tragedies,  and  gained  the  prise  fifteen  tinier 
Hia  first  tragedy  was  acted  Ru.  399. 

AsT^DAHiA  ('AffrtHfu/uia).  1,  Dat^ter  of 
Amyntor,  and  mother  of  Tlepolemus  by  Herev 
lee.— S.  Wifo  of  Acsanii.  ' 
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tArrivm  CAotvJmc),  of  Orotona,  a  diatia- 
nnahed  alhlete,  gaiiMd  i«T«ral  ^ins  at  tbe 
Olympio  gaoiM.] 

AwcimoMK  {'Aarw6f.ri),  daog^tw  A  Obrym, 
better  koown  under  her  patronyin  ic  Chbthds. 

[AstthSob  {'koTwooc).  1.  3oD  of  RiaStbon, 
laUtcr  of  Sandaoua.— 2.  Sod  of  ProtiaoO,  a  Tro- 
iiu,  alain  hj  Neoptolemus. — 8.  A  Trojan,  alain 
hy  Diomedes.] 

Axti&CH.z  or  AaritficBU  (Aarvoxv  or  'AffT«6- 
X'la)-  1-  Daughter  of  Aator,  \3j  whom  Uara 
rAres)  begot  Ascalapbua  wd  lalmenut. — 2 
Oangnter  of  Fbylaa,  kine  of  Ephyim  id  lliea- 
protia,  became  li^  Heroalee  tbe  moUier  of  Tle- 
poleniiu. 

AsrfdcBDS  ('Airrvo^of),  tbe  LacedcKnooiao 
admiral  in  RC.  412,  commanded  on  tbe  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  where  be  va«  bribed  by  tbe 
Fertiana  to  remun  iDaetiv& 

AaTTPALU  {'AoTwdTi^ua :  'AvrwaXauif, 
'Atmin-oAauiriTc :  now  Stampalia),  ^.  One  of  the 
8p<»ades,  la  tbe  eoutbeni  part  of  the  Qreoao 
archipelago,  vith  a  tovn  of  tbe  same  Dame, 
foonded  bjr  the  M^ariaoB,  irbieh  was  under  the 
Eomana  a  libera  civitaa.  A»t}fp<illia  regno,  1  e, 
AHgpalaa,  Ov^  Met,  tU,  461.)  The  inhabit- 
aota  vorBlupped  Achillea. — [2.  A  point  of  land 
io  Attica,  near  Siiiiiotii.^-8.  A  fxaot  of  land  in 
Caria,  near  Myndua. — 4.  An  ancient  dty  in  tbe 
.slaad  Cos,  which  tbe  inhabitanta  abuuktoed, 
and  biult  the  city  Ooe  instead.] 

AbtJiia  (rd  'Aort/pa),  a  town  of  Mysia,  oortb- 
vest  of  Adramyttiiun,  od  a  marsh  eoaoeeted 
with  tiba  aea,  viui  n  grore  laered  to  Diana  (Ar- 
temis), sumamed  'Aorvpiwti  or  -fv^> 

AsTCHu  CAovzir),  an  ancient  king  of  'Egjft, 
sucoeeded  Myeeruiis. 

AtabClos,  the  name  in  Apulia  of  tbe  parching 
southeast  wind,  the  Sirocco,  wbidi  ia  at  jveaent 
oalled  Allino  in  Apulia. 

Atab¥bis  or  AuB^dteic  CAroMyMov),  the 
highest  mountun  in  Bbodea  oa  tbe  soutbweai 
of  that  island,  on  whidh  was  a  celebrated  temple 
of  Jupiter  (Zeua)  Atabyriiu,  said  to  have  been 
fonoded  bj  Althtemenes,  tbe  grandson  of  Minos. 

[ATAcamis.    Vid.  Atax.] 

Ailon,    Vid,  AxHiaia. 

Ax*j.AsnA.{'Ara^4vTvy  1.  Tb^  Area^an  Ata- 
Umta,  was  a  daughter  or  lasns  (lauoo  or  lasius) 
and  Clymeoe.  Her  iather,  who  bad  wished  for 
a  son,  was  disappointed  at  ber  birth,  aud  ex- 
posed ber  on  the  Partheuian  (vtrgio)  bill,  where 
she  was  suckled  by  a  she-bear,  tbe  symbol  of 
Diana  (Artemis).  After  she  had  grown  up  she 
lived  in  pure  maidenbood,  alew  the  centaurs 
wbo  pursued  ber,  and  took  part  in  the  Caly- 
donion  bunt  Her  father  Bubsequently  rec<^- 
oited  ber  as  his  daughter ;  and  when  be  desired 
her  to  marry,  she  required  every  suitor  who 
wanted  to  wm  her  to  ooutend  with  her  first  in 
the  foot-race.  If  be  conquered  her,  he  was  to 
be  rewarded  with  her  hand  ;  if  not,  be  was  to 
be  put  to  death.  This  she  did  because  she  was 
the  most  swill-footed  of  mortals,  and  because 
tbe  Delphio  oracle  had  cauUoned  her  against 
marriage.  She  conquered  mtmy  suitors,  but 
was  at  length  overcome  by  MilaniDU  with  the 
assistance  of  Venus  (Aphrodite).  The  eoddess 
had  given  him  three  golden  apples,  an<f  during 
tbe  race  be  dropped  Uiem  one  after  the  other : 
tbeir  beauty  charmed  Atalnnt^  so  much  tliat 


she  could  not  abstain  from  gathering  theoi,  and 
MilanicKi  thus  gabed  the  goal  before  ber.  She 
aecordiugly  became  his  wife.  They  were  sub- 
sequently both  metamorpbosed  into  liooa,  b» 
cause  tbey  bad  profaned  by  tbeir  embraoea  the 
sacred  grove  of  Jupiter  (Zeus). — 2.  The  Sceotian 
AteUanta,  The  same  stories  are  related  of  her 
as  of  tbe  Arcadian  Atalanta,  eacept  that  ber 
parentage  and  the  localities  are  described  dif- 
ferently. Tbus^e  is  said  U»  have  been  a  daugh- 
ter of  Sobcenos,  aod  to  bave.  been  married  to 
Hippomenet,  Her  foot-raoe  is  transferred  to 
the  Bceotian  Oncbestus,  and  the  sanctuary  vhi<^ 
the  newly-married  couple  profaned  by  their  love 
was  a  temple  of  Cybele,  who  metamor[^iosed 
them  into  lions,  and  yoked  them  to  her  chariot. 

Atalantx  {_'A.TaXavT3i :  'AraXairaior).  1,  A 
small  island  in  the  Euripns,  on  tbe  coast  of  the 
OpuoUaa  Locri,  with  a  small  town  of  the  same 
name, — [2.  A  small  island  on  tbe  coast  of  At- 
tica, near  the  Pineus.} — 8.  A  town  of  Macedo* 
nia,  on  the  Azius,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gor- 
tynia  and  Idoraene. 

AtJCkaktib  {'ArupavrTic),  a  people  in  the  east 
of  Libya,  described  by  Herodotus  (iv.,  184). 

ATAaaftceu.    Vid.  ApEWODiroFoija. 

ATAENBCa  {'krapveic :  now  Dikeli),  a  city  on 
Mount  Cane,  on  the  eoaat  of  Uyaia,  opposite  b> 
Lesbos:  a  colony  of  the  Chians:  tbe  residence 
of  tbe  tyrant  Hermiaa,  with  whom  Aristotle  re- 
sided some  time :  destroyed  before  the  time  of 
Pliny. 

AtaULFHUS,  ATHAUI.FHU8,    AOAULPHDB  (t.  A, 

AtbauU;  "  awMD  helper,"  tbis  same  name  as  that 
which  appears  io  later  history  nnder  the  form 

of  Adolf  or  Adolphus),  brother  of  Alaric's  wife. 
He  asusted  Alanc  in  his  invasion  of  Italy,  and 
on  the  death  of  that  monarch  in  A..D,  410,  he 
was  elected  kin^  of  the  Visigoths.  He  then 
made  a  peace  with  the  Bomaus,  married  Pla- 
cidia,  sister  of  Honoring  retired  witb  bis  natioa 
into  the  south  of  Gaul,  aud  finally  withdrew  into 
Spain,  where  be  was  murdered  at  Barcelona- 

Atax  (now  Audel  orfginallf  called  Xarbcs  n 
river  in  Qallia  Narbonensis,  rises  in  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  flows  by  Narbo  Miirtius  into  the  Lucus 
Bul»wus  or  Rubrenais,  which  is  connected  with 
the  sea.  From  this  river  the  poet  P.  Tertn- 
tinsYarroobtainedthe  surname .dfwtniM.  Ttti 
Tauo. 

AtS  (*An7)^  daughter  of  Eris  or  Jupi  ter  (Zeusi 
was  an  ancient  Greek  divinity,  wbo  led  both 
gods  and  men  into  rash  and  inconsiderate  uc- 
tions.  She  once  even  induced  Jupiter  (Zens), 
at  tbe  birth  of  Hercules,  to  take  an  oaUi  by 
which  Juno  (Hera)  was  afterward  enabled  to 
give  to  Eurystheus  the  power  which  bad  been 
destined  for  Herculean  When  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
discovered  his  rashnera,  he  hurled  Ate  from 
Olympus,  and  banished  ber  forever  from  the 
abodes  of  the  gods.  In  tbe  tragic  writers  Ate 
appears  in  a  difierent  light :  she  avenges  evil 
deeds  and  inflicts  just  punishments  upon  the 
offenders  and  thdr  posterity,  so  that  ber  char- 
acter is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  Nemesis  and 
Erinnye.  She  appears  most  prominent  in  tbe 
dramas  of  ^cbylus,  and  least  in  those  of  Eu- 
ripides, with  whom  the  idea  of  Dike  (justice)  it 
more  fully  developed. 

At.^ics,  sumamed  PretUxtatut  and  PhilUo* 
gtut  a  celtbruted  grammarijui  at  Rome,  about 
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B.C.  40,  and  a  fHesd  of  Salluat,  for  xrhota  he 
drew  up  an  Epitome  (Sreviartum)  of  Roman 
Hiatoiy.  After  the  death  of  Salluat  Atetiu  lived 
oD  intimate  terms  Tith  ABiniua  Pollio,  vhom 
be  aBBiBted  in  his  Uterarr  nuriuits. 

At^  Olvho.    FU  Caprol 

AtelLa  (Atellbnta ;  hot  Avena),  a  torrn  b 
Campania,  between  Capua  and  Neapolis,  orig- 
bally  Inhabited  by  th«  OecaoB,  aft«rvard  a  Ro- 
man municijiium  and  a  colony.  It  revolted  to 
Hannibal  (RG.  216}  after  the  battle  of  Camiffi, 
and  th«  Romans,  m  consequence,  transplanted 
its  inhabitants  to  Calatia,  and  peopled  the  tovn 
new  atizens  from  Nnceria.  Atella  oves 
ita  celebrity  to  thu  Atellana  I^dnla  or  Oscan 
farces,  which  took  tbeir  name  from  this  to-^u. 
( Fii  Did.  of  Afdio^  p.  841,  second  edition.) 

Ateenum  (now  Pe>cara\  a  town  in  Central 
Italy,  on  the  Adriatic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River 
AtemoB  (now  Petcara^,  was  the  oommon  harbor 
of  the  Vesttni,  Marrucmi,  and  Feligni 

Atkrkcs.    FidL  Atebnch. 

Atxbtz  (AtestlDUS :  wytr  Etle),  a  Roman  col- 
ony in  the  country  of  the  Veneti,  in  Upper  Italy, 

ATaXcDs,  a  town  in  Lyncestis,  in  Maceduuio. 

Atham^k£a  {'Adofiavia :  'KBofulv,  -uvo(),  a 
mountainous  country  in  the  south  of  Epirus,  on 
the  west  eide  of  Ptndu^  of  which  Argiuea  was 
the  chief  towa  The  AthamSnes  were  a  Thes- 
salian  people,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Thes- 
saly  by  the  Lapitbn.  lliey  were  goremed  by 
iudepeodeDt  pnnoes,  the  last    whom  was  Aut- 

AthIhas  ('Adt^fof),  son  of  .£olus  and  Ena- 
■vte,  and  king  of  Orehomenus  in  BoeoUa.  At 
he  command  of  Juno  (Hem),  Athfunas  married 
Nepbclr,  by  whom  he  be^me  Uie  &tfaer  of 
Foaixus  and  Helle.  Bid  h«  was  secretly  in 
love  with  the  mortal  Ino,  the  daughter  of  Cad- 
mus, by  whom  he  begot  Learchus  and  Meli- 
certes;  and  Nephele,  on  discovering  that  Ino 
had  a  greater  bold  on  bis  affectioua  than  her- 
self^ diuppeared  in  anser.  Having  thus  incur- 
red the  anger  both  of  Juno  f  Hera)  and  of  Neph- 
ele, Athamas  was  seized  with  madness,  and  io 
this  atata  killed  his  own  son,  Learchus:  Ino 
threw  heraelf  with  Melicertes  into  the  eea,  and 
both  were  changed  into  marine  deities,  Ino  be- 
coming Leucothea,  and  Uelicertea  Palssmon, 
Athamas,  as  the  murderer  of  his  son,  was  oblig- 
ed to  flee  from  B(Botia,  and  settled  in  'Hiesealy. 
Henoe  we  have  AthamaiUtlidet,  sod  of  Athamas, 
i.  &,  Pal«noD ;  and  AthamaiUU,  daughter  of 
Athamas,  i.  e.,  Hdla 

AthanaqIa  (now  Agramunt  t),  the  chief  town 
of  the  Ilergetes,  in  Hispania  Tarracouensia. 

AthahabIods,  king  of  the  Yisigolhs  during 
Uieir  stay  io  Dada.  Id  AJ).  361-369  he  carried 
on  war  with  the  finperor  ValoiB,  witti  whom 
ha  fioallj concluded  apoace.  In  874  Athanaric 
was  defeated  by  the  Hans,  and,  after  defending 
himself  for  aome  Ume  in  a  stronghold  in  the 
mountains  of  Dacia,  was  conipelled  to  fly  in 
880,  and  take  rcft^  in  the  Roman  territory. 
He  died  in  8S1. 

ATBAiTA^Nm  CAOaitiinoc),  St.,  one  of  the  most 
oelebrated  of  the  Christian  fiithers,  was  b«ii  at 
Alexandrea  alxmt  AD.  266,  and  was  elected 
ardilHsbop  of  the  dly  oo  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der in  826.  ile  history  of  his  episoopate  is 
hn  of  sttrriog  ineidcDts  and  Btnuq;e  traositions 
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of  fortune.  He  was  the  great  chsm}non  of  tbi 
orthodox  faith,  as  it  has  been  expounded  at  the 
Council  at  Kicc  in  S52,  and  waa  therefore  ex> 
posed  to  persecution  whenever  the  An'ans  got 
the  upper  band  in  the  state.  He  was  thrice 
driven  from  his  see  into  exile  through  their 
machinations,  and  tbrice  recalled.  He  died  In 
8*78.  The  Athonasian  creed  wm  not  composed 
by  Athanasins:  its  real  author  is  imknown. 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  by  Houtfauooc^ 
Paris,  1698,  rcprint«d  at  Padua,  1777. 

AthKna  ('Aft/w;  or  'AO^vd).  (Roman  Jfinma), 
(Hie  of  the  great  divinittes  of  the  Greeks.  Ho- 
mer calls  ber  a  daughter  of  Zeus  (.TupiterV  with 
out  any  allusion  to  the  manner  of  her  birtn ;  but 
later  traditionB  related  that  she  was  born  from 
the  head  of  Zeus  (Jupiter),  and  some  added  that 
ahe  sprang  forth  witii  a  mighty  war-shout  and 
in  complete  armor.  He  moat  ancient  tradi- 
tion, as  prcBerved  by  Hesiod,  stated  that  Metis, 
the  first  wifeof  Zeua  (Jupiter),  was  the  mother 
of  Atbeua  (Hinerra),  but  that  Metis,  when  preg- 
nant with  her,  was,  on  the  advice  of  Giea  and 
TTranuB,  swallowed  up  by  Zeus  (Jupiter),  and 
that  Zeus  (Jupiter)  aiterword  gave  birth  bim- 
aelf  to  Athena  (Minerva),  who  sprang  from  his 
head.  Another  set  of  traditions  regarded  her 
as  the  daughter  of  Pallas,  the  winged  giant; 
whom  Bhe  afterward  hilled  on  account  of  bis  at-  * 
tempting  to  violate  her  chastity ;  and  a  third  set 
earned  her  to  Libya,  and  called  her  a  daoghter 
of  Poseidon  (Neptune)  and  Tritonia.  These  va- 
i-ioua  traditionB  about  Athena  (Minerva)  arose, 
as  in  moat  other  cases,  from  local  legends  and 
identifications  of  tbe  Greek  Athena  wiih  other 
diviniljes.  Bnt,  according  to  the  general  bcKef 
of  the  Greeks,  she  was  the  dan^ter  of  ZeiB 
(Jupiter);  and  if  we  take  Helis  to  haTC  been 
her  mother,  we  have  at  once  the  clew  to  the 
character  which  she  bears  in  the  religion  of 
Greece ;  for,  as  her  fether  was  the  most  power- 
ful and  ber  mother  the  wisest  among  the  gods, 
so  Athena  was  a  eombinati<n  of  the  two,  a  god- 
deu  in  whom  power  and  wisdom  were  hurmo- 
niously  blended.  From  this  fundamental  idea 
may  be  derived  the  various  aspects  under  which 
she  apppeare  in  the  ancient  writers.  She  seems 
to  have  oeen  a  divinity  of  a  purely  ethical  char- 
acter; her  power  and  wisdom  appear  in  her 
being  the  preserver  of  the  state  and  of  everj 
thing  which  gives  to  the  state  stmigtb  ain 
prosperity.  As  the  protectress  of  agncultore, 
Athena  (Minerva)  is  represented  as  inventing 
the  plough  and  rake;  she  created  the  olive-tree 
(tiid  below),  taught  die  people  to  yoke  oxen  to 
the  plough,  took  care  of  the  breeding  of  horses, 
and  instructed  men  how  to  tame  tnem  by  the 
bridle,  ber  own  invention.  Allusions  to  this 
feature  of  her  diameter  ore  contained  in  the 
epithets  poMtia,  fioapula,  Ayfd^,  liriria,  or 
tviTif,  She  is  bJso  represented  as  tbe  patron 
of  various  kinds  of  science,  industry,  and  art, 
and  as  inventing  numbers,  the  trumpet,  the 
chariot,  and  navigation.  She  was  further  be- 
lieved to  have  invented  nearly  every  kind  of 
work  in  which  women  were  employed,  and  aha 
herself  was  skilled  fai  Bueb  work.  Hence  we 
have  the  tale  of  the  Lydian  maiden  Aracfanc; 
who  ventured  to  compete  with  Athena  (Mi- 
nerva) iu  the  art  of  weaving.  VttL  Aucbxx 
Athena  (Minerva),  is,  in  b.tt,  tbe  patronsas  nl 
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Uie  «eful  and  elc^t  arf&  Hence  shs 
is  called  ipyAni,  uxl  later  writen  make  her  the 
godden  of  all  wiBdora,  knoviedge,  and  art,  and 
repreaeat  ha  as  atting  on  the  right  hand  of  her 
buHt  Zetn  (Ju(nt«r),  and  nipportbg  him  with 
her  ooonaeL  8b«  ia  Uwrefora  diaraeteriaed  by 
TirioDB  epilbata  and  nimamea,  ez]veMing>tbfl 
kMmMH  of  her  si^t  or  the  vigor  of  her  mtel- 
Icet,  stieh  aa  SirrMric,  S^a^Ttf,  d^depKijc, 
vJovKUT^,  ffoAvfov^,  voX6ft^tCt  Had  fopc'^ln^. 
As  the  patroD  dirinit^  of  the  state,  uie  was  at 
Atbeas  the  p-otectress  of  the  pferottieB  ami 
bonaec  iriikih  iurmed  tb«  bana  of  ute  Btat&  He 
fMtif^  of  tba  Apatnria  had  a  direct  referenee 
to  this  partienlar  point  in  the  character  of  th« 
goddcH.  ( Fid.  Jket.  of  Ant^  art  Apatdru.) 
She  alao  maintained  the  authority  of  the  law, 

i'oatiee,  and  order  in  the  oonrta  and  the  aseem- 
If  cl  the  people;  This  ootioo  was  as  ancient 
■•  the  Homeric  poems,  in  whidi  sh«  ii  deaoribed 
mmamiag  Ulyasfls  aguoBt  the  lavleas  eoodnet 
of  the  Bdtm  (Oct,  zui.,  SIM.)  Bti6  was  be- 
lisTed  to  hara  imtitnted  fb»  aocifflit  coart  of 
tte  Areopagua,  and  in  oasea  the  rotes  of 
the  judges  were  equally  divided,  she  gave  the 
eMtBg  ooe  io  favw  of  the  accused.  Tlie  epi- 
thets wUah  hare  referaiee  to  this  part  of  Uie 
goddei^s  diwaeter  ar«  i^tSmtvo^,  the  arenger, 
^ijtia,  and  d^tipala;  Aa  AtbeiM  (Minerva) 
promoted  the  iDteraal  prosperity  of  the  state, 
•0  she  also  protected  the  state  from  outward  en- 
emies, and  thns  aasnmea  the  character  of  a  war- 
like diviDity,  though  in  a  very  different  sense 
from  Area  (MarsX  Eris,  or  Enyo.  According  to 
Homer,  she  does  not  even  keep  arms,  Imt  bor- 
nwa  than  Cram  Zem  (Jnpitan ;  ahe  preierves 
noi  bom  alangftter  when  |wn«Dee  demanda  it, 
and  repels  Ares's  (Mars)  savage  love  of  war, 
and  eoaqnera  him,  Ute  epith^  which  she  de- 
rives fivoi  her  warlike  eharncter  are  ijeXeia, 
i-a^pta,  iXnftdxv,  Aoomfiof,  and  others.  In 
timea  of  war,  towns,  fortresses,  and  harbors  are 
imder  her  eqMdal  care,  whence  she  ia  desig- 
nated as  tptvtiTToXt^,  d%aXxo/ievi7/f,  vo?au^,  no- 
hoijpti  Aipaia,  axpla,  K\^iovx<K,  mjXaiTif,  irpo- 
mxSpfuij  and  Uie  like.  In  the  war  of  Zeus  (Ju- 
piter) against  the  giants,  ahe  asusted  her  &ther 
sad  Hereales  with  her  eouaael,  and  also  took  an 
aetive  part  in  it,  for  she  buried  Exkceladns  under 
tte  iriaod  of  Sicily,  and  slew  Pallaa  In  the 
IV^jao  war  ahe  sided  with  the  Greeks,  though 
«o  their  ratntn  home  she  visited  them  with 
•Ism,  OQ  aoeotmt  of  the  manner  in  whldi  the 
I^rian  Ajax  had  treated  Cassandra  in  her  tem- 
ple. As  a  goddess  of  war  and  the  protectress 
of  heroea,  Atk^ia  (Minerva)  usoally  appears  in 
tnoOT,  with  tiie  segis  and  a  goldoi  ntaff,  The 
chaiaeter  of  Athraa  (Minerva),  aa  we  have 
tmeed  botda  a  mi(ulle  plaea  between  the 
laale  and  female,  whence  bm  is  a  virgin  divin* 
i^,  whose  heart  is  inaoeeeatble  to  the  passion  of 
love.  Tireaias  was  deprived  of  s^t  for  having 
t*mt  her  in  the  bath;  and  Hephaettos  (Yalcan), 
vbo  made  an  attempt  npcHi  oer  chastity,  was 
obliged  to  take  to  fl^ht  For  this  reason,  the 
saeient  tmdituns  always  desaribe  the  goddess 
u  dreaaed;  and  when  Ovid  makes  her  appear 
Baked  bafiMre  Faria,  be  abutdons  the  gaiuine 
Mory.  Athena  (Hioerva)  waa  worshipped  in  all 
parts  of  Qreeee.  Her  wcrsbip  was  mtrodooed 
mm  iba  anraaat  towM  oa  Am  T^ake  Oopaia  at  a 


very  early  period  ioto  Attica,  where  she  becania 
the  great  national  divinity  of  the  city  and  the 
counUy.  Here  she  was  regarded  as  the  ^eH  aii- 
reipa,  iyUta,  and  muuvla.  The  tale  ran  that  in 
the  reign  of  Cecrops  both  Poseidon  (Ifeptune) 
aud  Athena  (Minerva)  cmttended  for  the  possea- 
sion  of  Athens.  The  gods  resolved  that  irhicb- 
ever  of  them  produced  a  gift  most  useful  to 
mortals  should  hare  posaessioo  of  the  land. 
Poseidon  (Neptune)  struck  ttie  ground  with 
his  trident,  and  etrai^tway  a  horse  appeared 
Athena  (Minerva)  then  planted  the  olive.  The 
gods  thereuptm  decreed  that  the  olive  was  more 
useful  to  man  than  the  horse,  and  gave  the  ci^ 
to  tiie  goddess,  from  whom  it  was  c^led  AthentB- 
At  Athens  the  magnificent  festival  of  the  Pana- 
tktnaa  was  celebrated  in  honor  of  the  goddess. 
At  this  festival  took  place  the  grand  procession, 
whidh  waa  r^resented  on  the  nieze  of  the  Par- 
tfaenoa  (  Ftd.  J>ut.  of  AtiL,  art  PaKaiBsr^) 
At  Zdndna,  in  Rhodes,  her  wordup  was  likewise 
very  aodrat.  Respe(^i)g  its  IntroduotioD  into 
Italy,  and  the  modifications  which  her  character 
underwent  therc^  m'dL  MiHxavA.  Among  the 
things  sacred  to  her  we  may  meution  Uie  owl, 
serpent;  cock,  and  olive-tree,  which  ahe  was 
said  to  have  created  io  her  contest  with  Posei- 
don (Neptune)  sliout  the  possession  of  Attica. 
The  sacrifices  offered  to  her  conusted  of  bulls, 
rams,  and  cows.  Atb^ia  (Minerva)  waa  fre- 
qQenUy  represented  in  works  of  ar^  in  whiuh 
we  generally  find  some  of  the  following  charac- 
teristios :  1.  The  helmet,  which  she  usoally 
wears  on  her  head,  but  in  a  few  iustaooes  car- 
ries in  her  hand.  It  is  geoerslly  ornamented 
in  the  most  beantiful  manner  with  griffini^ 
heads  of  rams,  horses,  and  sphinxes.  8.  The 
s^s,  whid)  is  represented  on  works  of  art,  not 
oa  a  shield,  but  as  a  goat-skin,  covered  with 
scales,  set  with  the  appalliiu;  Gtoigon'a  head,  and 
surrounded  with  tassels.  yVid.  J>lcL  of  Ant. 
art,  Maa.)  2.  The  round  Aivolic  shiolt^  in  the 
oentre  of  which  the  head  <m  Medusa  likewise 
appears,  i.  Objects  aaered  to  her,  such  as  an 
oUve-branoh,  a  serpent,  an  owl,  a  cock,  and  a 
lance.  Her  garment  is  usually  the  Spartan 
tunic  without  sleeves,  and  over  it  she  wears 
a  doak,  the  peplus,  or,  though  rarely,  the 
chlamya. 

Athkma  ('AS^tm,  also  'Affifv^  in  Homer :  'ASif- 
voZof,  ^  'Adnata,  Athfinieniis:  now  Athent),  the 
capital  of  Attica,  about  thirty  stadia  from  the 
sea,  on  the  southwest  slope  of  Mount  Lyeabet- 
tus,  between  the  unall  nvers  Cephisus  on  the 
west  and  Ilissos  on  the  east,  tfie  latter  of  which 
flowed  dose  by  the  walls  of  the  town.  The 
most  aneient  part  of  it,  the  Acropolit,  is  said  to 
have  been  built  by  the  mythical  Cecrops,  but 
the  dty  ilaelf  ia  said  to  have  owed  its  origin  to 
Theseus,  who  united  the  twelve  independent 
[  states  or  townships  of  Attioa  into  one  state,  ano 
made  Athene  their  oapitaL  The  city  was  burn- 
ed by  Xerxes  io  RC.  480,  but  was  soon  rebuilt 
under  the  administration  of  TfaemiatoGles,  ana 
was  adorned  with  puUio  buildings  by  Cimon 
and  especially  br  Pericles,  in  whose  time  (EG. 
460-129)  it  reaoned  its  greatest  splendor.  Its 
beauty  was  chiefly  owing  to  its  pubiie  buildiugs. 
for  the  private  houBes  were  mostly  insignificant, 
and  its  streets  badly  laid  out  Toward  the  end 
of  the  Peloponneeian  war,  it  eontainod  tea  thou 
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nnd  houses  i/*m,  iil,  9,  §  14),  vbicli,  at 

tlio  rate  of  twelre  inlulHfants  to  a  boiiee,  vould 
give  a  population  of  009  Inuidred  and  t\reoty 
tlioueana,  though  some  writera  nutke  th_«  id- 
liabitants  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thoutoud.  UQd«r  the  RomaoB  Athens  fiooUDued 
to  be  a  ^eat  and  flourishia^  city,  aod  retaioed 
macT  privileges  and  immuaities  when  Southern 
Or«eco  was  fonned  into  th«  Roman  province 
of  Achaio.  It  aaffered  greatly  on  its  capture 
br  Sulla,  EO.  89,  and  was  deprived  of  maoy 
of  its  privileges.  It  was  at  that  time,  and  also 
daring  the  ivlj  centuries  of  the  Christian  era, 
one  of  the  duef  seats  of  learaiog,  aod  the 
Romans  were  aocmstoined  to  send  their  sons  to 
AtheQ^  a«  to  a  UniversiW^,  for  the  oompletion 
of  their  educatitHL  Haariao,  who  was  very 
porti^  to  AUwns,  and  frequtoUy  resided  in  the 
eitjr  ^AD.  122, 128),  adorned  H  with  many  new 
buildings,  and  his  example  was  fcJlowed  by 
Herodes  Atticus,  who  spent  laif^e  sums  of  mon- 
ey upon  beautifying  tlie  city  tu  the  reign  of  M. 
AureliuB.  Athens  consisted  of  two  distinct 
parts :  L  The  Oily  (rd  uarv),  properly  so  onUed, 
divided  into,  1.  Tlie  Upper  OitTor  Aorc^lis  (1^ 
&VU  rr6Aif,  ^j^iroAtf,),  and,  2.  The  Lower  City 
jutru  iroXif),  snrronnded  with  walls  by  Tbe- 
mtstocles.  II.  The  three  harbor-towns  of  Pi- 
rseus,  Munychia,  and  Phalfimm,  also  surrounded 
with  walls  by  Themistocles,  and  eonneeted  with 
tl>e  city  by  means  of  the  Umg  wallt  (rd  poKpH 
f^<n)t  boilt  ander  the  BdminiitrBtioD  of  Per- 
iolea.  The  long:  valb  oooasted  of  the  wall  to 
'Rialfirum  on  the  eas^  thirty-five  stadia  long 
(about  four  miles),  and  of  the  wall  to  Pirsns  on 
the  west,  forty  stadia  long  (about  four  and  a 
half  miles) ;  between  these  two,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  latter  and  parallel  to  it,  another 
wall  was  erected,  thus  making  two  walls  leading 
to  tilie  Firsns  (sometimes  called  t&  0x^X9),  with 
a  narrow  passage  between  them.  There  were, 
therefore,  three  long  walls  in  all ;  but  the  name 
of  I/ong  Wallt  seems  to  have  been  CtAifined  to 
the  two  leading  to  the  Pirseua,  while  the  one 
leading  to  Pholfirum  was  distiDj^shed  by  the 
name  of  the  FkaUrian  Wall  (rd  4faJii}pLK(iv  ret- 
XOf)-  The  entire  circuit  of  tb«  walls  was  one 
hnndred  and  sereoty-four  and  a  half  stadia 
(nearly  twenty-two  miles),  of  which  forty-three 
stadia  (neariy  five  and  a  half  miles)  belonged  to 
the  cit^,  seventy-five  stadia  (nine  aod  a  half 
miles)  to  the  long  walls,  and  fifty-six  and  a  half 
stadia  (seven  miles)  to  Pirceus,  Munychia^  and 
Phalerum. — 1.  Topoqeaphy  of  thb  AcKorous 
oa  Uffkb  Crrr.  The  Acropolis,  also  called  Ot- 
cropia,  from  its  reputed  founder,  was  a  steep 
rock  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high,  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  feat 
long,  and  five  hundred  brood:  its  sides  were 
naturally  scarped  on  all  sides  except  the  west- 
ern end.  It  was  orieinally  surrounded  by  an 
anaent  Cyolopian  wall,  said  to  have  been  built 
by  the  F^aEgians ;  at  tiie  time  ot  (he  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  only  Uie  northern  part  of  this  wall 
remained,  and  this  portion  was  still-  called  the 
Pelatgic  W<dl ;  white  the  southern  part,  which 
had  been  rebuilt  by  Cimon,  was  called  the  Gi- 
monian  Wall.  On  the  western  end  of  the  Acro- 
polis, where  access  is  atone  pi-aoticable,  were 
the  magnificent  PaoPYLiCA,  the  Enti-ances," 
built  by  Fences,  before  the  ria^t  wing  of  which 


was  the  small  temple  of  TSUn  'Airre/9<<.  Tl» 
summit  of  the  Acropolis  was  covered  with  ten 
plea,  statues  of  bronze  and  nuuble,  and  variou* 
other  works  of  art   Of  the  temples,  the  app^- 
est  was  the  Pabthenon,  saored  to  the  "  Vir)^" 
goddess  Athena  (Mberva);  and  nortii  of  the 
PRrthen<m  was  the  magnifioent  EaEaarHKUH,  con- 
taining three  separate  temples,  one  of  Athena 
Polias  (no^iu[),or  the  *  Protectress  of  the  State,' 
the  Ereehtkium  propVr,  or  sanotuary  of  Ereeb< 
theus,  and  the  FandrotiutR,  or  sauetuary  of 
FsndroBOft,  the  daughter  of  Ceorops.  Between 
the  Fartlu^noQ  and  Ereehtheum  was  the  eoloeeal 
statue  of  Athena  Promodios  {TipofiaxiK),  or  the 
"Pigfater  in  the  Front,"  wlxMe  helmet  and  spea. 
was  the  first  ol^ect  od  the  AaropoliB  Tiuble 
from  the  sea. — 9.  Topomapbt  or  thb  Lonm 
City.   The  lower  laty  was  built  in  the  plain 
round  the  Aoropolis,  but  the  plain  also  con- 
tained serenil  huls,  especi^y  in  the  southwest- 
ern pan. — Waixb.   The  ancient  walla  embraced 
a  much  greater  circuit  than  the  modem  ones. 
On  the  west  they  indudod  the  hill  of  the 
Nymphs  aod  the  TUyx;  on  the  south  they  ez- 
tend»d  a  little  beyond  the  lUssus,  and  on  the 
east  they  croued  the  Ilissus,  near  the  Lyceum, 
which  was  outside  the  wallB.~GAn8.  Tbeir 
number  is  noknown,  and  the  position  of  many  of 
them  is  uncertain ;  but  the  following  list  con- 
tains the  moet  important    Ou  the  west  side 
were,  1.  Dipylum  {piTnTMV,  man  anciently  Opto- 
oUu  or  KoM^ujcaf),  tiie  moet  frequented  gate  of 
the  city,  leading  frwu  the  inner  Oerandeua  tc 
the  outer  Ceramlcus,  and  to  the  Academy. — 2. 
The  Sacred  Gate  {al  "le/xi}  IlijAtu),  where  the  sn- 
ored road  to  Eleusis  b^an. — 3.  The  Knighd 
Gale  (oi  'Inictldes  v.),  probably  between  the  hiU 
of  the  Ifymphs  and  the  Pnyz. — i.  2'he  Pirctan 
Gate  (^  lleipalK^  ir.),  between  the  Pnyx  and  the 
Museum,  leading  to  the  carriage  road  [ufiu^iTO^) 
between  Uie  Long  Walls  to  the  Pinaus, — 6.  Tht 
Melitian  Gate  [al  Me^iTidec  tt.),  so  called  because 
it  led  to  the  demus  Melito,  within  the  city.  On 
the  south  side,  going  from  west  to  ea9t,--6.  T/te 
Gale  of  tht  Dead  (ol  'Hpiat  n-.),  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Huseam,  placed  by  many  authori- 
ties OD  the  north  side. — 7.  The  Itonian  Gfote  {ai 
'Irupjof  itX  near  the  Ilissus,  where  the  road  to 
Phalerum  began.   Ou  the  east  side,  going  fnun 
south  to  north, — S.  TIte  Gate  of  DiochareM  {al 
Aioxapovc  IT.),  leading  to  the  Lyceum. — 9.  2'he 
Diomlaa  Gate  (^  Aio/uta  k.),  leading  to  Cynn- 
sarges  and  the  demus  Diomea.   On  the  north 
side,— 10.  TheAcAamian  Qale(al  'Axapvixal  tt.) 
leading  to  the  demus  AohanuB. — Cwxr  Di» 
TKiors.    The  innw  Ceramletu  (Kepa/tetiioc},  01 
"  P*)tter's  Quarter,"  in  the  west  of  the  oity,  ex 
tending  north  as  far  as  the  gate  Dipyluu,  by 
which  it  was  separated  from  the  outer  Cerami' 
cus ;  the  southern  part  of  the  inner  Ceramicu* 
contained  the  Agora  (&yop<t),  or  "  mai-ket-place," 
the  only  one  in  the  city  (for  there  were  not  two 
market-places,  as  some  suppose)^  lyiog  Bouth- 
west  of  the  Aorop(4is,  and  between  the  Acrop- 
olis, the  Areopagus,  the  Pnyx,  and  the  Muse- 
um.   The  demus  Melite,  south  of  the  inner 
Ceramious,  and  perhaiw  embracing  the  bill  of 
the  Museum.    The  demus  Scambonida,  west 
of  Che  inner  Ceramicus,  between  the  'Pajx  and 
the  Hill  of  the  ITymplis    T^6  CoUytva,  south 
of  MeliLe.   Cade,  a  distriot  soath  «  OollTtua 
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^SKt  tbd  Hiuentn,  alon^  the  Ilissua,  io  wfaicb 
ver«  th<  graves  of  Cunoo  and  'Hia^didM. 
Limna,  a  district  eut  of  Uelit«  and  Collytut, 
betwMD  the  Acropolis  nod  the  Iliuni.  J)iom*a, 
ft  dNtriet  io  Um  «ait  of  tho  dtj,  near  the  gate 
4.  tbe  same  name  and  tbe  O^DotBrff<ra.  Agrti, 
a  diatrict  south  of  Diomea. — Hills.  Tba  Ariop- 
J^iu  ('Apetou  JTuyof  or  'A/wtOf  iruyot),  the  "  Hill 
nl'  Ares"  (Man),  vest  of  the  Acropolis,  which 

Br«  its  name  to  ihe  celebrated  couDcil  that 
id  ita  sitltagB  tlia«  (vid.  J)ieL  of  Ant.  m.  v.), 
vas  aeoetaiUe  oo  the  south  side  by  a  flight  of 
■teps  cut  oat  of  rock.  The  MUl  of  tlu 
Jr'vmj'Aji,  northwest  .of  the  Areopagus.  The 
P'ltyi  (IIvv^X  *  samicircular  hill,  southwest  of 
[bp  Areopagus  wbera  the  aaseinblies  of  the 
people  wereoeld  in  earlier  times,  for  afterward 
tbe  people  usoallr  met  in  tbe  iWatre  of  Diooy- 
■iM(Bnedraa)  {Vid.  l>i€t.  Ant.  p.  ^40,  h,  id 
«d)  Tbe  JfiMAun,  south  of  the  Fo;z  and  the 
Areop^poa,  oo  wbieh  was  the  mnoument  of 
Philopappas,  and  where  tbe  Macedoniaus  built  a 
furtreaa. — Stukib.  Of  these  we  hare  little  in- 
fonsntioa.  We  read  of  the  i'traan  <S<rw^  which 
led  from  tbe  Finean  gate  to  the  Agora ;  of  the 
Stme  if  the  B^ma,  whieh  ran  alcHig  tbe  Agora 
betwe«t  the  8t«a  Bosileos  and  Stoa  Peecild;  of 
the  StTtH  of  tite  Tripod*,  on  tbe  east  of  tbe 
Aerop)^  ic — Pdbuo  BoiLDiKoa.  1.  Titnplet. 
Of  these  the  most  importaot  was  the  (Mym- 
piltim  {'OA^irUtov),  or  Temple  of  the  Olym- 
pian Zetis  (Jupiter),  southeast  of  tbe  Aonopolis, 
near  the  lUsaus  and  the  fuuntam  Calliirboe, 
vhicfa  was  loo^  mifioished,  sod  was  first  com- 
pleted by  Hadnao.  Theawn  (Sijoeiov),  or  Tem- 
ple of  IlieseuB,  oD  a  bill  north  of  the  Areopagus, 
DOW  couTerted  into  the  Museum  of  Athens. 
The  Temple  of  Ant  {Man),  south  of  tbe  Areop- 
agus ana  west  of  the  Acmpolis.  MttrSym  (M>;- 
rpycwji  or  temple  of  the  mi>tber  of  tbe  gods, 
cast  fn  tbe  Agom.  sad  south  of  the  Aeropolis, 
near  tbe  Senate  House,  and  the  Odeum  of  He- 
rudes  Atticoat  Besides  these,  there  was  a  vast 
number  of  other  temples  io  all  parts  of  the  city. 
•^2.  The  Senate  Hoiue  (fiov^^vT^ptov),  at  the 
south  end  of  the  Agora.— 3.  The  TAoiut  ()9o^r), 
a  rooDd  boilding  dose  to  the  Senate  House, 
which  served  as  tbe  new  Prytaneum,  in  which 
the  PrytaiKs  took  tbur  meals  and  o^red  their 
saerificea.  (  FidL  2)iel.  of  Ant.  e.  v.)—i.  The 
J'rytamium  (UpvTavelov),  at  the  northeastem 
fjot  of  tbe  Acropolis,  where  the  Prytaues  used 
more  anciently  to  take  their  meals,  an3  where 
the  laws  of  Solon  were  preserved. — 6.  Stoa 
(TToat),  or  Ht^e,  wftpatcd  by  juUan,  and  naed 
as  plaeea  of  resent  in  the  beat  of  the  day,  of 
which  there  were  sereral  in  Athens.  (  Vid.  XHct. 
cf  Aut,  p  M4,  3d  ed.)  In  the  Agora  there 
were  Uiree :  the  Stoa  Baaillot  [aToH  ^aai?.eio^\ 
iL«  oonrt  of  the  Eisg-Arcboo,  on  the  west  side 
of  tbe  Agora ;  the  Stoa  PaeiU  {aroil  irout!^},  so 
eslled  beeanse  it  was  adorned  with  firesoo  punt- 
ings  of  tbe  batOe  of  Sbratbon  and  other  aooieve- 
meots  by  PolygDotn^  Lycon,  and  others ;  and  the 
Stoa  Eleuiheriu»{aToA  ^XtvStpioq),  or  Hall  of  Zeus 
Beutherius,  both  on  the  south  side  of  the  Agora,— 
C  Theatret.  The  T/uatre  of  Diont/mt  {Bacchus), 
oQ  tbe  southeastern  slope  of  the  Acropolis,  was 
tbe  great  theatre  uf  tbe  state  {vid.  Diet,  of  Ant. 
pt  1120.  2d  cd.) ;  besidat  tliis  there  were  three 
Odia  {66fla),  for  eontests  m  vocal  and  inatm- 


meotal  music  (vid.  IH^.  of  Anl,  «.  v.),  an  sa 
aent  one  neai*  the  fountain  Oallirrboj*,  a  second 
built  by  Pericles,  dose  to  tbe  theatre  of  Diony- 
sus (Baoehus),  on  tbe  southeastern  slo]>e  of  toe 
Acropolis,  and  a  third  built  by  Herodee  Alticos, 
in  honor  of  his  wife  Regilla,  on  the  southwestern 
slope  of  the  Aeropolis,  of  whioh  there  are  stiU 
coosiderable  remains. — 7.  Stadium  {tH  'ZrditovX 
south  of  tbe  Ilissua,  in  tbe  district  Aam. — 8 
Monuments.  The  Monument  of  AMronixiu, 
CurrheOet,  flMmerly  eiUad  tbe  Tamer  of  the 
Wind*,  ao  oetagMuu  boilding  north  of  the  Aero- 
polis, still  extant,  was  ao  bonJogium.  {Vid, 
IH<t.of  Ant.,^.i\^,ZAtA.)  Hht  Chorale  Mon- 
ument of  Li/wratei,  frequently  but  erroneously 
called  the  Lantern  of  Demoaihenet,  still  extant, 
in  the  Street  of  the  Tripods.  The  Monument  of 
Harme^v*  and  Ariito&Uim  io  tbe  Agma,  just 
before  tbe  ascent  to  the  Acropolis.— ^DBtran 
The  Outer  Certanteus  {6  l^o  KaXovfi^o^),  north- 
west of  the  city,  was  the  finest  suburb  of  Athens : 
here  were  buried  the  Atbeoiana  who  had  fallen 
io  war,  and  at  tbe  further  end  of  it  was  the 
AoADsaoA,  six  stadia  from  the  atv.  Cgnoearget 
(rd  ILwboaftyei),  east  of  the  dty,  before  the  giUe 
Diomea,  a  gymnaainm  saered  to  Herculee, 
where  Antisuenss^  the  founder  of  the  Gyms 
school,  tai^bb  ZycAm  (rd  AiMcnoii]^  southeast 
of  the  Cynoeaiges,  a  ^ymnaaium  saered  to 
A|x>llo  Lyceus,  where  Aristotle  and  tbe  Peripo- 
tetics  taught. 

ATRiN^s  ('A^vtu :  now  AtauX),  a  sea-f»ort 
tolTn  of  Pontu%  named  from  its  temple  of 
Athena  (Hinaml 

ATHurxm  fAffrraioi'),  in  general  a  temple  of 
Athena,  or  any  place  consecrated  to  the  g<Klde8S 
The  name  was  eepedslly  givcD  to  a  school 
founded  by  the  Emperor  Hodiian  at  Rome  about 
A.D.  133,  for  the  promotion  of  literary  and  sci- 
entific studies.  It  was  io  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Fomm,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Arentioe 
Hili :  it  bad  a  staff  ctf  profeesot*  paid  by  tlie 
goTcmment,  and  continued  in  repnte  till  the  filth 
century  of  our  era.  (  Vid  JHet.  o^  Ant ,  *.  v.)— • 
Atbshmu.  was  also  the  name  of  a  town  in  Ar- 
cadia, not  fiu*  from  Megalopolis  and  of  a  plaoa 
in  Athamania  in  EpinsL 

ATHsirAiB  ('A^Tvaior).  1.  A  eontemponur 
of  Archimedes,  the  auOior  of  an  extant  work 
n^I  Hi7;);av);/ui'T'ui>  (oc  warlike  eoginea)^  ad- 
dressed to  Marcellus  (probably  the  ooDqueror  of 
Syracuse);  printed  in  Thereoot's  Mathematia 
VeUret,  Pans,  1693,— £.  A  learned  Greek  gram- 
marian, of  Kaucratts  in  Egypt,  lived  alxHit  AJ>. 
280,  fint  at  Alexandraa  and  afterward  at  Bome, 
His  extant  work  is  entitled  tbe  Jieumo»opkitta 
(^etrn'Ooo^taTat),  i.  e.,  the  Banquet  of  the  Learned, 
ID  fifteen  books,  of  whioh  the  first  two  books, 
and  parts  of  the  third,  eleventh,  and  fifteenth, 
exist  only  in  an  Epitome.  Tbe  work  may  be 
considered  one  of  the  eariieat  ccJlections  of 
what  are  called  Ana,  being  an  immense  mass  of 
anecdotes,  extracts  from  the  wridogs  of  poeU 
bistoriana,  dramatists,  philosophers,  orators,  and 
physiciaDs,  of  facts  in  natural  history,  criticisms 
and  discussions  on  almost  every  conceivable  sub 
ject,  especially  on  gastronomy.  Athenffius  re 
presents  himself  as  describing  to  his  friend  Ti- 
mocrates  a  full  account  of  the  conversation  at  a 
banquet  at  Rome,  at  which  Qaleo,  tlie  j^yumi^ 
and  Ulpian,  the  jtii  bt,  were  among  the  guest* 
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—KJitiena :  Bj  Castobm,  Oeuer.,  1597 ;  by 
adnretgfa&user,  ArgcDtonti,  1801-18<ff  ;  and  by 
W.  DiDclorf,  Lips.,  18S7.— 8.  A  eelebratedphj- 
mtaan,  foander  of  the  m«dic«l  ateb  of  tlia  niea- 
tnatid,  vtoB  born  at  Attalla  in  Oilkia,  Bad  prao- 
dced  at  Rome  about  A.D.  00. 

ATHEMAodBAS  {'Adtp>av6paA,  ao  Athfloiati  phi- 
Umofher,  converted  to  tne  Onristian  reliRioD  in 
(lie  HOMid  century  of  our  era,  U  the  aatbor  of 
tiro  extant  vorka,  An  Apology  for  OhrinHant, 
ftddrcMcd  to  titie  emperors  M.  Aurelius  and  bia 
ion  Commodiu,  and  a  treatise  io  defeoce  of  the 
t«a«t  of  the  tesaTKO&tDi-~Bdititnu :  By  Fell, 
OxoiL,  1682;  Re<:h«iberg,  Upi,  1S84-88,  De- 
efaair,  Ozon.,  llOd. 

AtbkkAIb  ('AflTwrff).  Suraamed  Phxlottor- 
ffta,  vife  of  Ariobarntiefl  If.,  Jung  of  Cnppa- 
doda,  uid  mother  of  AriobanaDes  III.  —  2. 
Dai^hter  of  LemtiDB,  aftenrard  ouned  Eu- 
DoaA. 

ATBCNioN  {'A6tp>Ujv).  1.  A  CUioian,  one  of  the 
oommaodera  of  the  alares  in  the  aecood  servile 
war  io  Sicilr,  muatained  his  groood  for  some 
thne  suceesafully,  aod  defeated  Ij.  LioiniiiB  Lu- 
eullns,  but  was  at  lengtli  conquered  aod  liUed  io 
BJO.  101  by  tbe  ooosal  H*.  AqutUiiur— [2-  A 
oomic  poet  of  Atheos,  of  vboee  plays  tmly  <»ie 
fragment  has  been  preserved;  it  is  printed  in 
Veineke's  I'Vagmenia  Comic  Orae^  ToL  ii.,  p. 
il6fi-6,  edit  minor, — 8.  A  painter,  bom  at  Mar- 
onea  in  Tbraoe.  He  vai  a  pupil  of  Obtoeion  of 
Coriotb,  aod  gave  promiM  v$  t%h  exeellence, 
bat  died  young.]  * 

AraftNOoORua  (^AOtivSdopoc).  1.  Of  Tarsns,  a 
Btoio  pbiloaopher  sumamed  Oordylio,  vas  the 
keeper  of  the  library  at  Pergamua,  and  after- 
ward removed  to  Rome,  where  he  lived  with  M. 
Cato,  at  whose  house  he  died. — 2.  Of  Tarsus,  a 
Stoie  philoBOj^her,  sumamed  Cananiica,  fnxn 
Oana  io  Cilicia,  the  birtb-place  of  bis  father, 
whoso  name  vas  Sand  on.  He  vae  a  pupil  of 
Posidooius  at  Rhodes,  and  afterward  taught  at 
Apcdlonia  in  Epirus,  where  tbe  young  Octavius 
eubeequeotly  the  Emperor  Augustu^  was  one 
of  his  disciples.  Be  accompwucd  tbe  latter  to 
Rome,  aud  became  one  of  liii  intimate  friends 
aod  advisers.  In  his  old  age  he  returned  to 
Tarsus,  where  be  died  at  the  age  of  wghty-tvo. 
He  was  the  autiior  of  several  works,  wfaidi  are 
Dot  cztaot — 8.  A  sculptor,  the  son  and  pupil  of 
Agesander  of  Rhodes,  whom  he  assisted  in  exe- 
cuting the  group  of  Laocooo.    Vtd.  AuEaANDSs. 

AtuSbis  (now  Adiffe  or  EUch),  rises  io  tbe 
Bffitian  Alps,  receives  the  Ataois  (now  Eiaach), 
Sows  through  Upper  Italy  post  Verona,  aod 
AJls  into  the  Adnatic  by  many  mouths. 

AtbieSki  i^XSfiovt},  also  'M/iovla  and  'AC/io- 
vw:  'AB/tovevf,  fern.  'A9/wvi{-)i  an  Attic  demus 
beloi^ng  to  the  tribe  Cecropis,  afterward  to  the 
tribe  Attalia. 

AtbOb  (*A0ur,  also  *A0<:-/  :  'Adutrjis :  now 
iragkim  Oroi,  Monte  Sanio,  i,  e.,  Holif  ifountain), 
Hjt  monntainouB  peoinaula,  also  ealted  Acte, 
whidi  fwojeeta  trota  ChakMlae  in  llaoedotuo. 
At  the  extrMoity  of  the  penioaula  the  moootain 
rises  abruptly  from  the  sea  to  a  height  of  A349 
feet :  libers  U  do  ancliorage  for  ships  at  ite  base, 
and  the  voyage  around  it  was  so  dreaded  bj ' 
luarintire  that  Xerxes  had  a  canal  cut  through ! 
the  istJimus,  which  conoecta  tlie  peninsula  with  j 
Uie  main  land,  to  aflotd  ft  patsoige  to  hie  fleet . 
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Vid  Acanthus.  The  istbnnis  is  about  out  and  a 
half  miles  aeross ;  and  there  are  moat  distitict 
traces  of  tfae  caral  to  be  seen  in  the  present 
day;  so  that  we  must  not  imitate  tbe  Bkeptici!>m 
of  Juvenal  (x.,  114),  and  of  many  modem  wn> 
ers,  who  refused  to  believe  that  the  canal  vna 
ever  cut  The  peoiosula  cootaioed  several  flour- 
isbii^  cities  in  antiquity,  and  is  now  studded 
with  num  erous  mooastenes,  cloisters,  and  diaoels, 
vbeoce  It  derives  its  modem  name.  In  tuese 
moiaBteriea  some  valuable  HSS.  ancient  au- 
Uwrs  have  been  discovered 

AtheIbh  ('A$pi6t{),  a  ci^  io  the  Delta  of 
Egypt ;  capital  of  the  Nomoe  Athribltes. 

[Atqbitlla  {'A6pot)\?ia :  now  Jathrib  or  J/c- 
dina),  a  city  of  Atmbia  Felix,  eonquered  by 
.^Uus  GolluB.] 

Aif  A,  mother  of  ATTGinnm. 

AntiA  or  AtiuXa  Qsira,  the  principal  mem- 
bers of  which  are  given  under  their  suraamee, 
Calatimus,  Rkqulus,  and  Sebbamub. 

Amiclims,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  probably 
lived  about  A J>.  fiO,  is  referred  to  in  the  DigesL 

Aniim.  1.  L,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Ro- 
mao  jurists  who  gave  public  inBtruetion  in  law, 
probably  lived  about  B.O.  100.  He  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  the  lawB  of  the  Twelve  Tables. — 2. 

one  of  the  earlv  Roman  poeta,  wrote  both 
tr^edies  and  comedies,  but  apparently  a  greater 
number  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former. 

AilNA  (Atlnaa,  -Atis:  now  Atina),  a  town  of 
tbe  Volsd  in  Latium,  afterward  a  Rotnao  colony. 

ATiBTiKXB  VATivT&veo),  an  Epirot  people  lu 
niyria,  on  the  Dorders  of  Macedoma :  tneir  coim- 
try,  Atintania,  was  reckoned  part  of  Macedonia.* 

AtTub  Vauto.    Vid.  VAacs. 

AixANiicuK  MXax.    Vid.  Ooeakcs- 

Atlantib  ('ArXavrtf,  st  v^ffOf),  according  to 
an  aocieot  tradition,  a  great  island  west  of  the 
Hilars  of  Hercules  io  the  Ocean,  opposite  llount 
Atlas :  it  possessed  a  Dumeroue  population,  and 
was  adorned  with  every  beauty ;  its  powerful 
princes  invaded  Africa  aod  Europe,  but  were 
defeated  by  the  Athenians  and  their  allies :  its 
inhabitants  afterward  became  wicked  and  ini- 
piouB,  aod  the  island  was  in  consequent:!:  s^'ul- 
Inwed  up  in  the  ocean  io  a  day  and  a  night 
Diia  legend  is  givm  by  Plato  in  the  IhnmK 
and  is  said  to  bave  been  related  to  Solon  by  the 
Egyptian  priests.  The  Canary  Islands,  or  the 
Azores,  which  perhaps  were  visited  by  the  Pha^ 
ciciauki,  may  bave  given  rise  to  tbe  legend ;  bui 
some  modem  writers  regard  it  as  iudicattvc  of  a 
vague  belief  in  antiquity  in  the  existmce  of  the 
western  hemiepbere. 

ATI.A8  ('ArAoc),  SOD  of  lapetuB  and  Clymcnc, 
and  brother  of  Praoetbeus  and  Epimetheus 
He  made  war  with  Uie  other  Utaos  upon  Jupi- 
ter (Zeus),  and  being  conquered,  was  condemned 
to  bear  heaven  on  bis  head  aud  hands ;  accord 
ing  to  Homer,  Atlas  bears  the  long  column 
which  keep  asunder  heaveo  and  earth.  The 
myth  seeoiB  to  have  arisen  from  tbe  idea  that 
luhy  mountains  suf^iort  the  beaveofc  Later 
traditions  distort  the  original  idea  still  more,  by 
making  Atlas  a  man  who  was  metamorphosed 
into  a  mountain.  Thus  Ovid  {Met.,  iv.,  626, 
seq.)  relates  that  Perseus  came  to  Atlas  aud 
asked  fur  shelter,  which  woe  refused,  where- 
upon  Perseus,  by  meoos  of  the  heat^  of  Aledura, 
choi^d  him  iuto  Hooot  Atlaa,  on  wl>ieb  rested 
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b«rai  with  &U  ita  ttnrK.  Othera  go  tUll  tm- 
Ui«r,  and  represent  Atlu  u  a  powerful  king, 
vho  powewed  great  Imowledge  of  the  oonnM 
of  the  ttsrs,  and  who  waa  the  first  who  taught 
mcQ  that  hearea  had  the  form  of  a  glooe. 
HeoM  th«  expreauoQ  that  heaven  rested  oo  his 
ahoaldcrs  was  regarded  as  a  merely  figurative 
mode  of  ^peaking.  At  first,  the  stoir  of  Atlas 
referred  to  one  monataiD  soly,  wUw  wet  be- 
liered  to  exist  oo  the  extreme  booodery  of  the 
earth ;  bat,  as  geomphieal  knowledge  extend- 
ed, the  name  of  AUas  was  trassferrca  to  other 
plaeea»  and  thus  we  read  of  a  Haoretanian,  Ital- 
un,  Arcadiai^  and  even  of  a  Caucasian  Atlas. 
The  eaniDOD  i^nic»,  bowever,  was^  that  the 
beaTCD-besriog  Atlas  waa  in  the  northvaat  of 
AfirieL  See  below,  AUaa  was  the  fatbo-  of 
4m  Pleiades  In'  Pleione  or  by  Hesperis ;  of  the 
Hyades  and  Hesperides  by  JEtbra ;  and  of  (£do- 
mans  and  Maia  by  Sterope.  Diane  and  Calyp- 
so, Hyas  and  Hespenu^  are  likewise  called  bis 
dildren.  AllmtfMet,  a  descendant  of  Atlas,  es- 
pecially  Hereutr,  bis  graodsoo  by  Haia  (comp. 
Meremi  faautat  nepo*  AtlmiiM,  Hor^  Carm^ 
10),  and  HermaphTodttus,  boo  of  Jlercary.  At- 
ItuUiai  and  AUautU,  a  female  descendant  of  At- 
iafl^  e^cially  the  Pleiads  and  Hyads. 

Atus  Ham  ('Ar^:  now  Allai),  waa  the 
g«Denl  name  of  the  great  oiouotain  range 
vbieh  COT  ere  the  surfaoe  irf  oorthem  Afrioa, 
between  the  Hediterranean  and  Qreat  Desert 
(now  Sahara),  oo  the  north  and  south,  and  the 
Atlantie  and  tbe  Lesser  Syrtis  on  the  west  and 
east ;  the  mouotaia  cboitw  southeast  of  the 
Leaser  Syrtis,  though  oonneeted  with  tlie  Atlas, 
do  not  properly  belong  to  it^  and  were  called 
by  otiier  namen  The  northern  and  southern 
ranges  of  ttus  sfstem  were  distinguished  by  the 
Damea  of  Atus  MiMoa  and  Atlas  Majok,  and 
a  distiBctioD  was  made  between  tiie  diree  re- 
gions into  which  they  diviiltid  the  ooontry.  Vtd, 
AmcA,  p.  28,  a. 

Atossa  f  Aroma),  daughter  of  Cyrus,  and  wife 
soeeeadrely  of  h«-  broUier  Cambjses,  of  Smer- 
dia  the  Magian,  and  of  Darius  HyataaiMq  over 
whom  she  poaseased  great  influcDoe.  she  bcwe 
Daiioa  ftiiir  aoD^  Xenea,  Maaistes,  Achcemenea^ 
and  Bystaspea. 

Ams  or  Hixu  CArpai,  tH  'Arpa  :  'ATpip>6^, 
Atrtena:  now  Hoar,  southwest  of  Motul),  a 
strongly-fortified  city  oa  a  high  mountain  in  Mes- 
opotamia, inhaUted  by  peopu  of  tbe  Arab  faoe. 

SxMPnualuB,  AxKAttmra.  1.  A,  eonaol  BjO. 
497  and  4«L— S.  L,  eonsnl  444  and  eenaor 
449.-~S.  eooeol  42S,  fought  unsneoessfuUy 
su^ainat  the  Volseians,  aii3  was  in  omeequeQce 
condemned  to  pn  a  heavy  fineu — 4.  L,  aeensed 
MareoB  (SmUos  Bnfua,  whom  (Bean  defended, 
ft?  &C. 

AmAX  (^Arpai  i  'ArpdMc).  I.  A  town  in 
PetaMciolis  in  Tbeaaalr,  inbaUted  by  tbe  Per- 
timbL,  BO  called  from  the  mytUeal  Atrax,  son  of 
Feoeiia  and  Bora,  and  father  of  Bippodamla  and 
Ccnis.  [It  was  &med  for  ita  green  marble, 
known  by  the  name  of  Atraeiutn  Marmot. — 
2,  A  amall  river  of  Pelasgiotis  in  Thessaly,  a 
tribntary  of  the  Pecens.J 

ATuaiTis,  a  people  m  Oallia  Belgiea,  in  the 
nodern  ^rtots,  whidi  a  a  eormptkHi  of  their 
M1D&   lo  CMai^a  time  (B.a  (7)  they 
ha^  Ift/lOO  wanien;  ttkeir  oapital  waa  STnis- 


TOOEHNA.  Part  of  them  eroaaed  sver  to  BrilAo^ 
where  th^  dwelt  in  the  apptr  valUtj  <^  the 
Tbamea,  QxfordMkirt  and  Sertdnre. 

Atsms  ('Arpeif),  aon  of  Pelops  and  Hipp» 
damla,  grandson  of  Tantalus,  aiid  brother  of 
Thyestes  and  Nicippe.  Vtd.  Pxtora.  He  was 
first  married  to  Oleola,  hj  whom  he  became  the 
lather  of  PUstheoes ;  then  to  Aerop^  the  widow 
of  his  aoo  Plistbenei^  who  waa  the  mother  of 
A^amwnnoD,  Menelaus,  and  AiiaxiblB,  either  by 
Plisthwes  or  by  Atreus  {vid  Agaiomnoii)  ;  aud 
lastly  to  Pelopia,  ihe  daughter  of  bis  brother 
Thyestes.  The  tngic  fate  of  the  house  of  Tan 
talus  afforded  ample  materials  to  the  tragie 
poets  of  Greeoe,  wno  relate  the  details  in  van* 
ons  wajL  hi  eiB»ec|iienoe  of  the  murder  of 
their  half-brother  Ohrysippus,  Atreus  and  Thy 
eetes  were  obliged  to  take  to  flight ;  they  were 
hospitably  received  at  Mycence;  and,  after  the 
death  of  Eurystheua,  Atreus  became  king  of 
Mycene.  Thvestea  seduced  A£rope,  tbe  wife 
of  Atreus,  ana  was,  io  oonsequence,  banished  by 
Ilia  brother:  fiom  hie  plaoe  of  exile  he  sent 
Pliathenes,  the  son  of  Atreos,  whom  be  bad 
bron^t  up  aa  his  own  ehild^  in  order  to  slay 
Atreus ;  but  Plisthmes  fell  by  the  bands  « 
Atreus,  who  did  not  know  that  be  was  his  own 
son.  In  order  to  take  revenge,  Atreus,  pretend- 
ing to  be  reconciled  to  Hyestee,  recalled  him 
to  HyoeoiB,  killed  his  two  sods,  and  placed  their 
flesh  before  their  &ther  at  a  banquet,  who  un- 
wittingly partook  of  the  horrid  mwL  ll^estaa 
fled  with  horror,  and  the  gods  cursed  AtreuB 
and  his  house.  Tbe  kingdom  of  Atreua  was 
DOW  visited  by  fiunioe,  and  tbe  oracle  advised 
Atreus  to  eall  bock  Thyestes.  Atreus,  who 
went  out  in  search  of  him,  came  to  King  Tbes- 
protus,  and  as  he  did  not  find  bim  there,  be  mar- 
ried his  third  wife,  PeloiHa,  the  daughter  of  Thy- 
estes, wbcNn  Atrena  believed  to  be  a  daughter 
of  Ibesprotus.  Pelopia  waa  at  the  time  with 
child  by  her  own  ^ther.  Hue  child,  .^gisthua, 
afterward  slew  Atreus,  because  the  latter  bad 
commanded  him  to  slay  his  own  iatber  Thy- 
estes. Vid.  Maiaamm,  The  treasury  of  Atrena 
and  bis  aons  at  Myeena^  which  is  mmtioned  by 
Pausuiias,  is  bdwrad  by  eome  to  exist  atill ; 
but  ttie  ruim  wUdi  remun  are  above  iRDnn^ 
whereas  Fausanias  apeaks  of  tbe  bulmng  as 
tmder  ground. 

AtxIa.    Ftd  Adbu. 

AtrIobs  ('ATpe{(Ii7f),  a  descendant  of  Atrert, 
espetnaUy  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus. 

AndplTSiri  ('A.Tponartp>^  or  Media  AtrojA* 
tia  {'Arpanarla  or  -<v  Hqtli'a),  the  northwestern 
part  of  Media,  adjacuot  to  Amienia,  named  after 
Atropitee,  a  native  of  the  country,  who,  having 
been  made  its  governor  by  Aleziinder,  founded 
there  a  kingd^  wUdi  htog  remaiiked  inde- 
pendent alike  of  the  Seleuddas^  the  Fkithiaaa^ 
and  the  Romans,  but  was  at  last  subdued  hj  tbe 
Parthinns. 

AtropItks  {'Krpo7rdT^c)t  &  Persian  satrap, 
fought  at  tbe  battle  of  aaugamcla,  B.C.  HI,  and 
after  the  death  of  Darius  was  made  satrap  of 
Media  W  Alexander.  His  daughta  was  mar- 
ried to  Perdiocas  in  894 ;  and  be  reeaved  from 
his  father-in-law,  after  Alexander's  death,  the 
province  of  the  Greater  Media.  In  tbe  north- 
west of  the  oountry,  called  after  him.  Media 
AtropatSoft,  he  eatailiabed  an  independ«>t  kiof^ 
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torn,  vhiflb  eonUaued  to  enst  dova  to  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Augiutiia. 

ATsdrofl.    Vid.  UouA 

Atta,  T.  Qunnfn,  a  Budbd  oomio  poet,  £«d 
B.C.  IS.  Hia  inrname  Attk  was  girtn  Urn 
from  ■  dofeet  io  Us  feet,  to-wbich  circumstance 
Horaoa  pn^bly  alludes  (So,  iL,  1,  79).  His 
plays  were  very  popular,  ana  vere  aot«a  even 
in  Lhe  time  of  Augustus.  [The  fragrments  of 
Atta  are  collected  by  Bothe,  Foet.  Scanic.  Lai., 
wol  n  P.  ii.  p.  97-102;  d£  Wsiohei^  Poet, 
tat.  Reiiqaia,  p  84Q.} 

AtiaqIkus  ( Arrayivof),  aon  of  FhrytK»,  a 
Thebon,  betrayed  Thebes  to  Xerxes,  B.G  480. 
After  the  batde  of  Platen  (479)  tin  otber 
Qrneks  required  Attagions  to  be  ddircred  up 
to  them,  but  he  made  bia  escape. 

AttIlU  ('ArraAeto,  'XTraSUvriK  or  •ar^)- — 
1.  A  dty  of  Lydia,  formerly  called  Agraira 
{'AypSeipa). — 2.  (ITov  Zaara),  a  city  on  the 
coast  of  I^mphylia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Riv- 
er Catarrhactes,  founded  by  Attaint  II.  Plula- 
delphnB,  and  lubdned  by  the  Bomans  under  P. 
Servilius  Issuricna. 

AttIlob  ('Arra^Jk  1.  A  llMedonlan.  trnde 
of  Cleopatra,  whom  Philip  married  io  BXX  887. 
At  the  onptials  of  hit  (d«e«,  Attains  offsred  an 
insult  to  Alexander,  and,  on  the  aoeeaaion  of  the 
latter,  vaa  put  to  death  by  his  order  in  Asia 
Minor,  vhither  Philip  had  previously  sent  him 
to  secure  the  Greek  otUea  to  hit  oaiw& — 3.  Son 
of  ADdromeoes  the  Stympbsan,  and  one  of 
Aloxandv'a  ofl9oera  Aflar  the  death  of  Alcx- 
andwr  (B.C.  828),  he  aerred  mider  Perdieoas, 
whose  sister,  Atalante,  he  had  married  ;  and 
after  the  death  of  Perdiccaa  i*2l\  he  joined  Al- 
aetas,  the  brother  of  Perdiocas ;  but  their  united 
forces  were  defeated  in  Hsidia  by  Antigoaos 
in  820. — 8.  KingM  of  PergamM^J.)  Son  of 
Attalus,  a  brother  of  Philetsrus,  aueoeed«d  his 
cousin,  Eumenea  I.,  and  reigned  EO.  241-197. 
He  took  part  with  the  Romans  against  Hiilip 
and  the  Adueans.  He  was  a  wise  and  just 
priuee,  and  was  distinguished  by  his  pabmiage 
of  literature. — ^11.)  Sumamed  Philadelphtu,  sec- 
ond son  of  Attains  t,  succeeded  his  brother  Eu- 
menea IL,  and  reigned  1A9-13&  like  his  father, 
he  was  an  ally  of  the  Romaos,  and  be  also  en- 
couraged the  arts  and  seieooea.— (Ill)  Sor- 
named  PhUomttor,  son  of  Eumenet  IL,  and 
Stratonice,  succeeded  his  uncle  Attalus  IL,  and 
reigned  188-188.  He  is  known  to  us  cliiefly  for 
the  extrara^anoe  of  liis  oonduct  and  the  murder 
of  his  relations  and  friends.  In  hit  will  he 
made  the  Romans  his  faMrt;  but  his  kingdom 
was  claimed  by  AristooionL  Vid.  AmoKoa- 
oca — 4.  Roman  emperor  of  the  West,  was 
raised  to  the  throne  by  Alaric^  but  was  deposed 
by  the  latter,  after  a  r«i^  of  one  year  (AD. 
^9,  410),  on  account  of  his  acting  without  Alsr 
rie's  advio& — 6.  A  Stue  philoso^wr  in  the  reign 
Tiberius,  was  one  of  um  teadiers  of  the  jmi- 
koMpher  Senaca,  who  tpeaki  of  Um  in  tho 
Ugliest  teroA 

Amnfla,  a  tcwo  io  Hispaaia  Batiea,  oi  on- 
eertain  ute. 

Atthib  or  Attu  CAt^ic  or  'AmcV  daughter 
sf  Cranans,  from  yroom  Attica  waa  beUaVM  to 
bare  derived  ita  namcL  Um  two  birds  into 
vUeh  Fhitomel*  and  her  aistar  Vtotae  mm 
metamorphosed  were  likewise  eaUed  Attis. 
186 


ArricA  'Attik^  k.  y^),  a  dirisicti  of  Greeef^ 
bos  the  form  of  a  triaugle,  two  sides  of  whi^ 
are  washed  br  the  jGgean  Sea,  while  the  third 
is  separated  Irom  BoBotia  on  the  north  by  the 
mouDtdnt  CStbienm  and  Famea.  Hegari^ 
whidi  bounds  it  on  the  northwest,  was  fomerly 
a  part  of  Attica.  In  ancient  times  it  was  called 
AcU  and  Aetice  {'Akt^  and  'AxrunJ),  or  the 
"  ooastland"  {vicL  Acre),  from  which  the  latei 
form  Attica  is  said  to  hare  been  derived ;  but, 
aeoordiog  to  traditions,  it  derived  its  name  froir. 
AtikU,  daughter  of  the  mythical  kiug  Cra- 
naus;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  Att-iea  may 
oontain  the  root  Att  or  Atk,  which  we  find  in 
AttkU  and  Atkentr.  •  Attica  is  divided  by  many 
Bijci«it  writers  into  three  districts.  1.  Tht 
Highland*  iiapisia,  also  ^ii^  'Attuct),  the 
northeast  or  the  country,  containing  the  range 
of  Fames  and  extending  aouth  to  ue  Promon- 
tory Cynosora ;  the  only  level  part  of  this  dis* 
trict  was  the  small  plain  of  Marathon  opening 
to  the  sea,  2.  Th«  Plain  {li  iredtdf,  rd  ireAlov), 
the  northwest  of  the  countiy,  included  both  the 
plain  round  Athent  and  the  plain  round  Eleusia, 
and  extended  eonth  to  the  ProDKntory  Zoster. 
8.  The  Sm<oaaf  DiHriet  (ift  irafMUa).  tne  south- 
em  part  of  the  ooontry,  termioatinfi;  in  the  Prom- 
ontory Sunium.  Besides  these  three  dtvisiooa 
we  also  read  of  a  fourth.  -Tfu  Midland  District 
{jua&yata),  ttill  called  MtMogia,  an  undulating 
idain  in  tbs  middle  of  the  oonDtrv,  bounded  by 
Jloont  Pentelieut  on  the  nortli,  Jfouot  Hymet 
toe  on  the  wes^  and  the  sea  oo  the  east  The 
soil  of  Attioa  is  not  very  fertile;  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  not  adapted  for  growing  com ;  but  it 
produoea  olives,  figs,  sad  grapea,  especially  the 
two  former,  iu  gieat  perfection.  The  country 
is  dry ;  the  diief  river  is  the  Cepbisus,  which 
rise*  m  Fames  and  flows  tbrou^  the  Athenian 
plain.  The  abuttdaoce  of  wild  flowers  m  the 
country  made  the  honey  of  Mount  Hymettna 
very  celebrated  io  antiquity.  Excellent  marUo 
was  obtained  from  the  quarries  of  Fentelicus, 
northeast  of  Athens,  and  a  considerable  supply 
of  silver  from  the  mines  of  I^urium,  near  eu> 
nium.  He  area  of  Attica,  iocludiug  the  island 
of  Salamis,  wliiuh  bel<»iged  to  it,  contained  be- 
tween seven  liuudi  ed  and  eight  hundred  square 
miles;  and  its  population  iu  its  flourishing  pe- 
riod was  probably  about  five  hundred  thousand, 
of  which  nearly  four  fifths  were  slaves.  Attiea 
I  ia  said  to  have  been  originally  inhabited  by  Pe- 
'  lasgiana.  Its  most  ancient  political  division 
was  into  twelve  independent  states,  attributed 
to  Cnoaon,  who,  aeeording  to  some  legends, 
came  from  Egypt  Subsequeitfly  Ion,  the  graiid- 
aon  of  HellcD,  divided  the  people  into  four  tribes, 
0^tont«t,Mofieiet,  Argadet  and  .^gieoret;  and 
Theseus,  who  united  the  twelve  iodependent 
states  of  Attica  into  one  political  body,  and 
made  Athens  the  oapital,  og^o  divided  Uie  na- 
tieo  into  three  elasses,  this  J^iatrida,  Oeomori, 
and  DemurgL  Clittbenes  (EO.  SIO)  abolisbed 
the  old  tribes  and  created  ten  new  ones,  oceoi-d- 
ing  to  a  j^eogra^ical  division:  these  tribes 
were  subdivided  into  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  demi  or  townshipc  (For  details,  nd.  Diet, 
o^  .^ni^  art  IkiBus). 

Anloii  Huftm,  ToiafoB  Ousi^  a  cel- 
ebrated Ored  rbetoriflian,  bom  about  AJX  lOi. 
■t  Marathon  in  AttieiL  He  taught  rbetorie  Iwtb 
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AUOHET^ 


at  Atheu  and  at  Bomc,  mad  hit  •cbool  iraa.aTe  and  fear  of  Um  whoU  aocjent  woild.  wfaid 


frcqueDted  by  tb«  moat  diitinguiibad  bub  of 
tlu  aga.  Tiie  fi^ra  emperars  M.  Atmlina  and 
Ji.  Venia  vera  amoi^  hia'papils,  and  Aotnii- 
Dua  Pioa  raiaed  him  to  the  cooraUup  ia  148. 
He  poeMaaed  immeaae  wealth,  a  great  f»Tt  of 


ulUmately  exprowed  iteelf  by  affixing  to  hia 
nama  the  wcU-knovn  epithat  td  'iht  Seoarga 
of  God."  Hia  carter  mridea  itaelf  into  tvo 
parta.  The  fint  (AJ>.  44fr-4&0}  ooDBista  of  tbe 
rarage  of  the  Eaatera  empire  betveen  the  Euz- 


which  be  epeut  io  embeUiabing  Atbeoe.  He .  iae  aod  the  Adriatic  uid  the  D^^otiatiouB  with 
died  at  tbe  age  of  aeTCoty-aiz,  io  180.  He .  Tbeodoeiiu  11^  wbicb  ftJIowed  :ipoD  it  Tbay 
wrote  Dumeroiia  work^  nona  cf  wbidi  have  were  nidad  by  a  treaty,  vhidi  «eded  to  AttUa  a 


come  dowo  to  vt,  vitli  the  exeaptioD  of  an  ora- 
tion, entitled  IlrpZ  iroXinlof,  the  gendneoeaa  of 
which,  however,  ia  Tery  doubtful.  It  ia  printed 
ill  the  coUectuma  of  uta  Oreek  orators,  and  by 
Fiorillo,  io  HtndU  Aitiei  jma  Mtptrimi,  Upa., 
IBOl. 

ArtUm,  T.  PoMrOinfin,  a  Roman  eqne^  bom 
at  Rome  BjO.  109.  Hia  propM  name^  altar  his 
adoption  Vjt  Q-  Ooolius,  toe  oroUier  of  hia  moth- 
er, wea  Of  CmJliua  Pompoaianua  AttieoBL  His 
anmamc,  Atticas,  was  giveu  him  od  aeoouut 
of  hia  long  reaidenoe  in  Athena  and  hia  intimate 
aoquaintance  with  the  Greek  lapguay  aod  lit- 
erature. He  WBB  educated  along  with  L  Tor- 
qoatus,  tbe  younger  C.  Mariua,  and  M.  Ci«ro. 
Soon  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  dvil  war  be- 
tween Ifariua  and  Sulla,  he  resolved  to  take  no 
part  in  the  contest,  and  aeoordingly  removed  to 
Athens.  During  the  remainder  m  his  life  he 
kept  aloof  from  all  political  afhira,  and  thus 
lived  on  the  moat  intimate  terms  wilh  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  all  parties.  He  was  equal- 
ly the  friend  of  Csaar  and  Pompey.  of  Bnitus 
and  Gassius,  of  Antony  aod  Augustna :  but  his 
roost  iDtimate  friend  was  Cicero,  whose  oor- 
respoudence  witb  him,  beginaiog  in  68  and  otm- 
tiDued  down  to  Cioero's  death,  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  remains  of  antiquity.  He  pur^ 
diaaed  an  estate  at  Buthrotom  in  Epirus,  in 
wludi  {dace,  aa  well  aa  at  Atbeoa  and  iiom^  be 
apent  tbe  greater  part  of  hia  time,  engaged 
in  literary  pursuits  and  commercial  undertak- 
ioga.  He  died  iu  32,  at  the  age  of  17,  of  volun- 
tary starvatioD,  when  he  found  that  he  was  at- 
tacked by  an  inourable  ilhiesa.  His  wife  Pilia, 
to  whom  he  was  married  in  66,  when  be  waa  fif^- 
three  years  of  age^  bore  him  ouly  <mm  child,  a 
daughter,  Pomponia  or  Omalia,  whom  Oieero 
sometimes  calls  Attica  and  Atticula.  She  was 
married  in  the  life-time  of  her  Catber  to  M.  Vip- 
aamua  Agrippa.  The  sister  of  Atticua,  Pom- 
ponia, was  mai-ried  to  Q.  Cioerot  the  brother  of 
the  orator.  The  life  of  Atticua  by  Coraelins 
KqXM  ia  to  be  re^garded  rather  aa  a  paoMyrio 
upon  an  intimate  friend,  than,  strictly  apeakiog, 


to  the  Bpicureau  sect  He  waa  thoroughly  ae- 
quaioted  with  the  whole  drde  of  Oreek  aod 
Koman  literatur&  So  high  an  opinioD  was  en- 
tertained of  his  tflsta  and  oritieal  acumen,  that 
many  of  his  frienda,  eapeeially  Gioaro^  wwa  ao- 
oustomed  to  send  him  their  works  li^  renaina 
and  oorrection.  None  of  his  own  writings  have 
•ome  down  to  us. 

Attiu  ('ATT^Aof  or  'AiTfAof,  German  £!Utt, 
Honnrian  StkeU),  king  of  tbe  Huns,  attained 
in  AJ).  434,  with  bis  brother  Bleda  (in  German 
Biadel),  to  the  aoverei^ty  of  all  the  northern 
tribes  between  tbe  frontier  of  Gaul  and  the  fron- 
tier of  Chba,  and  to  the  oonunaod  of  an  army 
of  at  leaat  five  hundred  tbonaand  barbarians. 
He  gradually  oonoeDtrated  npoD  bimKlf  the 


large  territory  aouth  of  tbe  Danube  aiid  an  an- 
nuid  tribute^   The  seeond  part  of  bta  career  waa 
the  invasion  of  the  Western  empire  (4&0-452) 
He  crossed  the  Rhine  at  StrassDur^,  but  was 
defeated  at  Chalwa  by  A^tius,  and  Theodoric, 
king  of  the  VisigoUi^  in  461.   He  then  cross- 
ed the  Alps,  aB<rtook  Aqdleia  in  46S,  after  a 
siege  of  three  mooths,  but  he  did  not  attack 
Rome,  in  ooosequenoe^  it  is  said,  of  his  inter- 
view with  Pope  Leo  the  Great    He  recroaaed 
the  Alps  toward  tbe  end  of  the  year,  and  died 
iu  463,  on  the  night  of  his  marriage  with  a  beau- 
tiful girl,  variously  named  HUda,  lldico,  Mycolth, 
by  the  bursting  of  a  blood-vessel.   In  pereoa 
Attila  was,  like  tbe  Uongdian  raoe  in  general,  a 
short,  thick-aet  mau,  of  stately  gait,  with  a  large 
head,  dark  complexion,  flat  ooa^  thin  beard,  aod 
bald  with  tbe  exceptiou  of  a  few  white  haira,  his 
eyes  small,  but  of  great  briUioncry  and  qnickacai 
ATriiioa.    Vid.  Anuua. 
Aniua    Vtd.  Aociub. 
AttJbb  or  Attub  SAvlm.    Vid.  Natiob. 
Anius  IVuiuB.    Vid  I'oixics. 
[Amn  CLAiwra.    Vtd,  Arriua  CLjiuisn.j 
AtOsU  ('Arotipts).    Vid.  Abbtkia. 
A-rtiaus  (now  Aaour),  a  river  in  Aquitaais 
rises  ID  the  Pyrenees,  and  flowa  through  the  ter- 
ritory of  tbe  Tarbelli  into  tbe  oceaa 

ATTHMiiis  ('Arti/iffOf  or  'Ani/tvof),  1.  8<m  of 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Caasiopfia,  a  beautiful  boy, 
beloved  by  Sarpedoo.  Others  call  him  boo  m 
Pbcamx.— [2.  Son  of  the  Lyeian  king  Amieodn* 
rus,  came  as  an  ally  of  tbe  Trcjaos  to  tbe  war, 
waa  slain  by  N^estor.] 

Atyb,  Atttb,  Atto,  Axna,  or  Ams  {'Atw 
'ATTWf,  'Amjf,  'ATTtf,  or  'Arriv).  1,  Son  01 
Nana,  and  a  beaotifiil  abepherd  of  the  Phrygian 
town  Oelooai  He  waa  Miovad  by  Cybele,  but 
as  be  proved  nn&ithful  to  her,  he  was  tbnnra 
by  her  into  a  state  of  madneaa,  io  which  he  un- 
manned liimself.  Cvbele  thereupon  changed  him 
into  a  fir-tree,  whi<m  henceforth  became  sacred 
to  her,  and  she  oommaoded  that,  in  future,  her 
priests  ^uld  be  eunncba.  Such  is  tiit  account 
m  Ovid  (Faat.,  iv.,  221),  but  hia  story  ia  related 


biography.   In  philosophy  Atticua  belongedJ  differently  by  other  writers.   Atjre  was  worship- 


ped in  the  temples  of  Cybele  in  common  wiUi 
this  goddess.  His  worship  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Greece  at  a  comparntively  late 
period  It  ia  probable  that  tbe  mythus  of  Atva 
reprasenta  the  twofold  character  of  nature,  toa- 
male  and  female  concentrated  in  onei — 8.  Boa 
of  Manes,  king  of  the  Mceooians,  from  whose 
■on  Lydos,  bis  son  and  suooeasor,  the  Mffioai- 
ans  were  afterward  called  Lydians.^ — 8.  A  Latin 
ciaeS,  son  of  Alba,  aud  iatlier  of  Capye,  from 
whom  the  Atia  Gens  derived  it«  origin,  and  from 
whom  Augustus  was  believed  to  be  deaootded  on 
his  mother's  side.— 4.  Son  of  Croesua,  alain 
Adbabtub. 

[AucairJt  {Aiixdrai),  a  Scvthion  peopla  al 
the  aonreea  of  tbe  Hypauia  (now  SogU 
18" 
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AunstNA  (AnadeoM,  -fitu:  now  A^ldma),  » 
tovQ  ia  SamoioiD,  on  tlie  River  Sa^nis. 

AoFiDics.  1.  Ck^  a  learned  liiBtorian,  cel«- 
tx-ated  by  Cioero  for  the  eqaaoimity  vith  which 
he  bore  Uindoess,  vas  qiuestor  B.O.  119,  triba- 
ouB  plebift  114,  and  GoMj  pmtor  10&— 2  a 
joriat^  quKitor  &C.  86,  UM  afterward  prmnelor 
lu  Ajia.^ — 8.  Bassub.  Vid.  BAsstia.— 4.  Ldboo. 
ria.  LOBCO. — fi.  OftHSTss.    V.d.  Orsbtbb.  V 

AuriDUB  (dow  0/anto),  the  principal  river  or 
Apulia,  risea  in  the  Apenniuea,  in  the  teriitorr 
>f  the  Uirpini  in  Samoium,  flova  at  first  with 
i  rapid  curreot  (hance  violent  and  ae«r,  Hor, 
Carin^  iii,  30,  10 ;  Sal^  i ,  1,  58),  and  then  more 
duwly  {9ta</na  Aufida,  Sil.  Ital,  X,  Vll^  into  the 
Adriatic.  Ventiftia,  th«  birth-plaoe  <«  Horace, 
was  ou  the  Aufidtu. 

AVGARDS.      Vid.  ACBAftHB. 

AuGE  or  AuqIa  (Av)^  or  Kiiyeia),  daoghter  of 
Aleus  and  Netera,  was  a  priesteu  of  Athena 
(Minerva),  and  mother  by  Hercnles  of  TfiLapHns. 
She  afterward  married  Teuthras,  long  of  tbe 
Uysians. 

AvoKAa  or  AdqIab  {khyia^  or  klyeia^),  son 
of  FhorboB  or  Helios  (the  Sun),  and  king  of  the 
GpCans  in  EIibl  He  had  a  herd  of  tliree  thon- 
sand  oxen,  whose  stalls  had  not  been  cleansed 
for  thirty  years.  It  was  one  of  the  labors  im- 
puted upon  Hercules  by  £urystheua  to  cl«anae 
these  stiula  in  one  day.  As  a  reward  the  hero 
was  to  receive  the  tenth  part  of  the  oxen ;  but 
when  he  had  oceomplished  his  task  by  leading 
the  rivers  Alpheus  and  Penens  through  the  sta- 
bles, Augeas  refused  to  keep  bis  promise.  Her- 
cules tiiereupon  killed  bim  and  bis  sons,  wilb 
the  exception  of  Phyleus,  who  was  placed  on 
the  throne  of  his  &tfaer.  AnoUier  traai^  rep- 
Tesenta  Augeas  as  dying  a  natural  deatli  at  an 
advanced  age,  and  as  receiving  hende  honors 
from  Oxylus. 

[Auo£iiB  (A^^Of),  a  Gr6<uan  comic  poet  of 
the  middle  comedy  at  Athens :  of  his  plays 
only  a  few  titles  remain.  For  the  Cyclic  poet 
whoae  name  ia  sometimes  thua  given,  vid.  Aai- 

[AnolA  (kiyetat),  nams  of  two  oities  men- 
tioned in  the  Iliad;  one  was  in  Laconia,  Uie 
other  in  LocH&l 

AroiLA  {ri  klyiXa :  now  Amilali),  an  oaws 
m  the  Great  Desert  of  Africa,  about  tiiree  and 
a  half  degrees  south  of  Oyrcne,  and  ten  days' 
poamey  west  of. the  Oasis  of  Ammon,  abound- 
ing in  date  palms,  to  gather  the  fruit  of  which 
a  tribe  of  the  Ifasamones,  called  AugTlsp  {ki- 
ytkat),  resorted  to  the  Oasis,  which  at  othev 
times  was  unialiabited. 

AuonalNcs,  GendcIus.  1.  consul  RO.  451, 
and  a  member  of  the  first  decGmvirate  in  the 
flame  ycar^ — 2.  M.,  brother  of  the  preooding,  con- 
■  aol  445. 

AronalMirs,  Mrsn<rfcs.  1.  It»  ooDSul  RC. 
497  and  491.  He  took  an  active  part  io  the  de- 
fence of  Coriolanu*,  who  was  brought  to  trial 
in  491,  but  was  unable  to  obtain  his  acquittal 
— 2.  Li,  eoSBul  468,  carried  on  war  against  the 
^iquiana,  and  was  suironoded  bv  the  enem^  on 
UouDt  Algidns  but  was  delivered  br  tlie  dicta- 
tor CiaclDDatns, — 8.  Ih  was  appointed  prefect 
>f  the  corn-market  {jtrafeehu  anmna)  489,  as 
Ate  people  were  raiferiiig  from  grievous  famine. 
Hie  ferment  oeeasi<ned  hy  the  aasasdoalion 
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of  Spb  Mahns  in  thia  year  waa  appeased  by  Ak 

gurinns,  who  is  said  to  have  gone  over  to  Um 
plefas  from  the  patriciaDS^  and  to  have  been 
chosen  by  the  tribunes  one  of  their  body.  Au- 
gurinoB  lowered  the  priee  of  oom  in  three  maik- 
et  days,  fixing  as  the  maximnm  an  a<  for  a  mo 
diuB.  The  people,  in  their  gratitude,  presented 
bim  with  an  ox  having  its  boms  gilt*  and  ereot- 
ed  a  statue  to  his  honor  ootude  the  Porta  TA- 
gemina,fOTiriiiAeTay  bodyanfaaeribed  anonoec 
of  brasai 

AoacsrA,  the  name  of  several  towns  fouuded 
or  colonized  by  Augnttus.  1.  A.  AsruaicA. 
Vid.  AflfiuSBa — 2.  A.  EhkbIta  (now  Merida),  in 
Lositania,  on  the  Anas  (now  Ovadiana),  oolo- 
niaed  by  Augustus  with  the  veterans  (emerit) 
of  the  fifth  and  tenth  I^ions,  was  a  plaee  of 
considerable  import«nc& — 3.  A.  Fixha.  Vid. 
Asnoi. — 4.  A.  FaiRo^  (now  Ao*ta  [contract- 
ed from  Aitgiuta],  a  town  of  the  SalasBi  in  Up- 
per Italy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Oraiaa  and  Peunine 
Alps,  colonized  by  Augustus  with  soldiera  of 
the  prstorian  oohorta.  The  modem  town  still 
contains  man^  Roman  remaiDs,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  are  the  town  gates  and  a  tri- 
umphal arch. — 6.  A.  Rauxaooxuh  (now  Avgtt), 
the  capital  4^  the  Banraci,  colonized  by  Uuoatitti 
Planeus  noder  Aogoibiak  waa  on  tiie  of  the 
Rhine  near  the  modem  ^(wff;  tiw  ruins  of  a  Bo- 
man  vnphitheatre  are  atill  to  be  seen. — 6.  A.  Sc- 
sasOifUM  (now  Soiatont),  the  capital  of  the  Suea- 
scMies  in  Gallia  Belgica,  probaoly  the  Noviod&- 
num  of  CiBsar.— 7.  A.  TADBiNoauif  (now  Turin), 
more  anciently  ealled  Taurana,  the  capital  of 
the  Taurini  on  the  Po,  was  an  important  town 
in  the  time  of  Hannibal,  and  was  eoloEused  by 
Augustus. — 8.  A.  TaxnaoBinf.  Vtd.  Taxnai. 
— 9.  TaiCABniroBUic  (now  Aoutte),  ^e  capital 
of  the  TricoBtini  in  Gallia  Nnrbonenua — 10.  A 
VimtiiloouuH  (now  Augtfmrg),  capital  of  Vin- 
delicia  or  Rietia  Secunda  on  the  Licua  (nov 
LkH),  colonized  by  Druaus  under  Augoatua,  after 
the  ocmquest  of  Rx'tia,  about  B.O.  14. 

AuousiixoB,  ADBuitn,  oatudly  called  St 
Adqcbtin^  the  most  illnstnotu  of  tbe  Idttin 
bthera,  was  bom  A.D.  854,  at  Tagaste,  an  in- 
land town  in  Numidia.  His  mother  was  a  sin- 
cere Christian,  who  exerted  herself  in  trmnii^ 
up  her  son  in  Uie  practice  of  piety,  but  for  a  long 
time  without  effect  He  studied  tbetorie  at 
Carthage,  where  he  embraced  the  UaniduBav 
heresy,  to  which  he  adhered  f<nr  nine  years 
He  afterward  became  a  teacher  of  riietoric  at 
Carthage,  but  in  888  be  went  to  Italy,  and  is 
Milan  was  led  by  tbe  preaching  and  conversa- 
tion  of  Ambrose  to  abandon  his  MoDichicaD  er- 
rors and  embrace  Christianity.  He  was  bap- 
tized by  Ambrose  in  887,  and  then  returned  to 
Africa,  where  be  passed  the  next  three  yean 
in  secluaiou,  devoting  himself  to  religious  ex- 
erciaes.  In  891  he  was  ordained  a  priest  by 
Valerias,  then  bishop  of  Hippo,  and  m  395  Im 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Hippo.  His  history, 
from  the  time  of  his  elevation  to  the  see  of  Hip- 
po, is  BO  closely  implicated  with  the  Donatiitic 
and  Pelwiao  controversy,  that^  it  would  be  im- 
practicabh  to  pursue  its  detaila  withio  our  lim- 
ita.  He  died  at  Hippo  in  480.  wfaea  the  city 
was  besieged  by  the  Vandals.  Of  his  numeroni 
works  the  two  moet  interesting  are,  1.  His  Con- 
fnntmt,  io  thirteen  books,  wtittoo  iu  801.  coo- 
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Moii^  on  QccoiiDt  of  his  enrly  lire-  2.  De  Cm- 
tale  Dei,  in  tweuty-tvo  books,  conuuenced  about 
418.  and  not  finisbed  before  426.  The  firrt  tec 
books  coDtaiD  a  reAitatioD  of  the  variouB  tjrt- 
tenii  of  false  religioo,  tbe  last  twelve  ^setit  a 
PRvtematic  view  of  the  true  religiotL  Ilifl  best 
oditioD  of  tbe  collected  vorks  >f  Augustine  is 
the  Benedictine,  11  vols.  foL,  ( iris.  167»~1T00: 

itUs  TBlooUe  edition  was  repriotad  at  Fwis,  in 
I  vols.,  imperial  8  to,  1836-<9. 
Aceuim>B0NA  (now  TVoyss),  aft«mani  flailed 
Trieaum,  the  capital  of  tbe  Tricani  «s  IMeasaes, 
ID  Gallia  LvpHtoieo^ 

AiTGumoDfiifov.    Vtd.  Bibuctb. 
AmmtTomiSTuiL    Vtd.  Astsrio. 

ADomrtfiis,Roii6L08,  last  BtMnan  empeTOrof 
Uie  West,  was  plooed  npmi  the  tiirooe  by  bis  f»- 
tlMT  Orestes  {A.D.  after  the  latter  had  de- 
posed the  Emperor  Jnlios  Nepoe.  In  476  Ores- 
tes was  defeated  by  Odoacer  and  pat  to  death : 
Bomutus  Aogastufiu  vas  allowed  to  live^  but 
was  deprired  of  the  sorereignty. 

AueuOTDB,  the  first  Boroan  eDi|ieror,  was  bum 
0Q  tbe  28d  of  Septembv,  B.C.  .68,  an]  iras  the 
Boa  of  0.  Octav  us  by  Atia,  a  dai^bter  of  Ju- 
lia, tbe  eister  of  0.  Jaliaa  Caesar.  His  original 
oame  vas  G.  (Manu»,  and,  after  his  adoption 
by  biB  great-UDct^  O.  Jvlivt  Cvuar  Octaviatatt, 
but  for  the  sake  of  brevity  ve  shall  call  him 
Augustus,  though  this  was  only  a  title  ^ren 
Hm  by  Hm  soiste  and  tha  peo|de  in  KC.  27,  to 
npress  tbdr  reoention  fi>r  Um.  AugnstuB 
lost  bis  fether  at  four  years  of  age,  but  lus  edu- 
eatioo  was  ooDducted  with  great  care  his 
grandmother  Julia,  and  by  bis  mother  and  step- 
nther,  L.  Mardus  I^ilippus,  whom  bis  mother 
married  soon  after  bis  fatmr's  death.  0.  Julius 
CsBsar,  who  had  do  male  imm,  also  watched 
t>vw  his  edneattOD  with  soUeitade.  Ha  joined 
Ua  oieU  in  &)ain  in  45.  in  the  campaign  against 
tbe  Bcm  of  Fompey,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
same  year  was  sent  by  Otasar  to  ApoUooia  in 
niyricum,  where  some  I^tms  were  itati<Hied, 
that  he  might  acquire  a  more  th<»«Dgh  practical 
training  m  militaty  aSairs,  and.  at  the  sometime, 
prosecute  lus  stu^ea.  He  was  at  Apdlonia 
wfaoi  the  news  reached  him  of  Ua  udows  mar- 
der  at  Rome  in  Hareh,  44,  and  he  finftinrith  set 
oot  for  Italy,  accompanied  hy  Agrtppa  and  a  few 
other  friends.  On  l^n(^ipg  near  Bruxfisium  at 
the  beginning  of  April,  be  heard  that  Cosar  had 
adopted  him  in  ias  testament  and  made  him  his 
heir.  He  now  assimied  the  name  of  Cseear, 
and  was  so  saluted  by  tbe  troops.  On  reaching 
Rome  about  tbe  beginning  of  May,  he  demanded 
oothhiff  bnt  die  pnrate  property  which  Ossar 
had  left  him,  but  declared  that  he  was  resolved 
to  avenge  the  murder  of  his  benefactor.  He 
state  of  parties  at  Rome  was  most  perplexii^ ; 
and  one  can  oot  but  admire  the  ezti^rdinary 
tset  and  nvdowe  wbidi  Angastni  displayed 
and  4he  udlt  with  whidi  a  youth  of  scarcely 
twenty  oontrived  to  Uind  tbe  moat  ezperieooed 
stateamen  in  Rome,  and  aventualiT'  to  cany  tUl 
his  designs  into  effect  Augustus  had  to  eon- 
t«od  against  the  repablioan  party  as  well  as 
agam^t  Antony ;  tor  tbe  hAta  fbresaw  that  Au- 
gustas would  stand  in  the  way  of  bis  views,  and 
Dad  therefin'e  attempted,  tboi^h  without  suc- 
«saa>  to  jvevent  Auf^nstm  from  acoeptiog  the 
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iiiberitaneo  whivh  bis  uncle  had  left  him.  A» 
gustus,  tbercfurc,  resolved  to  crush  Antony  first 
as  the  more  diuigeivus  of  his  two  enemies,  anc 
oceordingly  mode  overtures  to  the  republican 
party.  These  were  so  well  received,  espeoioUj 
when  two  l^ons  went  over  to  him,  that  tht 
senate  conferred  upon  him  the  tiUe  of  prwtor, 
and  sent  iiim,  with  the  two  consuls  of  the  yoar 
0.  Vibtus  and  A.  Hii-tius,  to  attack  An 

tray,  wbo  was  besieging  D.  Brutus  in  Hulina 
Antonr  was  d^eated  and  obliged  to  fly  acrost 
the  Alps;  and  the  death  of  the  two  oouaub 
gave  Augustas  the  oommand  of  all  ibtar  troops 
The  Sooate  now  became  alarmed,  and  detemt 
med  to  prevant  Aogustos  £n«n  oeqairiiw  fur- 
ther powtf.  But  he  BooQ  showed  that  he  did 
not  mteod  to  beoome  tbe  senate's  Bwramb  Bap 
pcaied  by  lus  troops,  bemarehed  opcm  Rome  and 
demanded  the  oonsulifaip,  whieb  tbe  terrifioa 
senate  was  ob%ed  to  give  him.  He  was  elect 
ed  to  the  office  along  with  H,  Pedius,  and  tbt 
marderera  of  the  dictator  were  outlawed.  Ht 
now  marched  into  the  nwth  of  Italy,  profess' 
edly  against  Antony,  wbo  bad  been  jomed  by 
Lejudus,  and  who  was  deacendii^  from  the  Alps 
olong  with  the  latter  at  the  head  of  seventeen 
legions.  Augustus  and  AntoDy  now  became 
reconciled ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  empire 
dKMild  be  divided  betweoo  Augustus,  Antinj, 
and  Lei»dus,  onder  the  title  of  triwnviri  rei 
pvbliea  ctmMiittieiuIa,  and  that  this  amagonent 
should  last  for  the  uext  five  years.  ,11iey  pub- 
lished a  vrosertptie^  list  of  all  thrirenemicit 
whose  hves  w«e  to  be  saerifieed  and  their 
property  oonfiscated :  upward  <^  two  thousand 
equities  and  three  hundred  senators  were  put  to 
death.  Among  whom  was  Cicero.  Soon  after 
ward  Augustna  and  Antony  crossed  over  to 
Qreeoe,  aixi  defeated  Bratos  and  Oassius  at  tb» 
dieisive  batUe  of  FbiKppi  in  42,  by  vlfich  the 
hopes  of  the  repablioan  party  were  ruined.  The 
taiumvirs  thereupon  mode  a  new  diviaiiw  of  the 
provinees.  Lepidus  obtained  Africa,  and  Au- 
gustas returned  to  Italy  to  reward  bia  veterans 
with  the  lands  he  bad  promised  them.  Here  a 
new  WAt  awaited  him  (41),  excited  by  Fulvia, 
the  wife  of  Anttmy.  She  was  supported  bjf  L. 
Antonius,  the  consul  and  brother  of  tiie  tnimi- 
vir,  who  threw  Umself  into  the  finked  town  of 
Pemaia,  whidi  Aogostus  sacceeded  in  takii^ 
in  40.  Antony  now  mode  preparatioos  fi>r  war. 
bat  the  opportune  death  ot  Falvia  led  to  a  reo- 
(Kiciliation  between  tbe  triomvirs,  who  con- 
daded  a  peace  at  Brondisium.  A  new  divisioa 
of  the  Tfforinoei  wu  again  mode:  Augustus 
obtained  all  the  ^larts  of  the  empire  west  of  the 
town  of  Seodra  m  lUyrionm,  and  Antony  tbe 
eaaten  prorfaMiea,  wlufe  Italy  was  to  belong  to 
them  in  common.  AntoOT  married  Octavio,  the 
sister  of  Augustus,'  in  order  to  cMnent  their  al- 
UaD0&  In  SO  Augustus  concluded  a  peoge  with 
Sextos  Fompey,  whose  fleet  gave  him  the  oom 
mand  of  the  sea,  and  enabled  him  to  prevent 
oom  ttom  reaching  Rome.  But  this  peace  was 
only  transitory.  Am  long  as  Fompey  was  inde- 
pendent^  Augustas  could  not  hope  to  obtain  Uie 
d<nniiuon  of  the  West  a°d  he  therefore  eageiiy 
availed  himself  of  the  pretext  that  Fompey  al- 
lowed piraoy  to  go  on  m  the  Mediterranean  for 
the  purpose  of  declaring  war  against  him.  In 
8fl  the  coDteat  eame  to  a  final  issue.  Tbe  fleet 
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of  AugDstoB,  under  tba  emnmand  (tf  Uarens 
Agrippa,  gaioed  a  ddfuaivfl  victory  met  tbat  of 
F<nopey,  who  abandmed  Sicily  and  fled  to  Asia. 
Leptaus,  vbo  had  laoded  io  Sicily  to  Bupport  Au- 
ipiBtofl,  was  impati«Dt  of  the  Bubordiuato  part 
wfaioh  hti  had  hitherto  played,  and  daimed  the 
islaod  for  bimaelf ;  bat  he  was  easily  subdued 
by  AiigustuB,  stripped  of  his  power,  aod  aeot  to 
Borne,  where  he  resided  for  the  renuunder  of 
hiB  life,  beio^  allowed  to  r^ain  the  dtgoity  of 
pontifex  maximnB.  Id  85  and  84  Augustus  was 
engaged  in  war  with  the  lUyrians  twl  Dolma- 
tiiui&  Ueantime,  Autooy  had  repudiated  Oc- 
tavia,  and  had  alienated  the  minds  of  the  Ro- 
man people  by  his  arUtrary  and  arrogant  pro- 
eee^ugs  in  the  East.  Augostw  fbund  tiiatthe 
Romans  were  quite  prepared  to  desert  \m  rinl, 
and  aeotmlingly,  in  8S,  the  senate  declared  war 
agakut  Cleopatra,  for  Antony  was  looked  upon 
only  aa  her  infatoated  slave.  The  remainder 
of  the  year  was  occupied  by  preparataooi  for 
mr  m  both  sides,  la  the  Bjmog  of  81,  Au- 
gnatna  paaaed  orer  to  EUnu,  and  n  Septem- 
ber in  the  same  year  bs  fleet  gained  »  bril- 
liant viottH^  over  Aiitooy's  near  the  nomonttny 
of  Actium  in  Acamania.  In  the  folkwing  year 
fSO)  Ai^ustoB  sailed  to  Egypt  Antony  and 
Clwpatra,  who  had  escaped  m  safety  frctn  Ao- 
ttum,  put  an  end  to  their  lives  to  avoid  &Uing 
into  tin  hands  of  the  oooquwor ;  and  Augustas 
now  beeame  the  undisputed  master  of  the  Ro- 
man world.  He  returned  to  R<nne  io  29,  and 
after  reatning  order  in  all  parts  ttf  the  govern- 
ment, he  {Kvpoeed  in  the  senate  to  lay  down  his 
powers,  but  pretended  to  be  prevailed  up«i  to 
remain  at  the  head  of  affiurt  v>t  ten  years  bng- 
er.  This  pUn  was  afterward  repeated  several 
times,  and  he  ^pareatly  allowed  bimaelf  to  be 
always  pennadea  to  retlitb  faia  power  ^ther 
too  or  five  years  more.  He  declined  all  hectors 
and  distinetiicMia  which  wen  calcnlated  to  re- 
mind the  Bomans  of  kmgfy  power ;  but  be  ac- 
cepted in  38  the  impetimt  proeonndare  and  the 
tnlnaUHa  pote^at  for  life,  by  which  his  inviola- 
hUaj  was  UgfUj  estaUidted,  while  by  the  impe- 
tium  jvoeoniobra  he  became  the  hig^ieat  on- 
Ukori^  io  all  tiie  Bonaii  provinces.  On  the 
death  of  Lepidos  in  12  he  became  pMitifez  max- 
imoB ;  but^  Uiough  he  had  thns  united  in  his  own 
person  all  the  great  offices  of  state,  yet  he  was 
too  foiident  to  show  to  the  Romans  by  any  dis- 

gay  of  anthority  that  be  was  the  sole  master, 
e  bad  no  miniaterB,  io  onr  saise  of  the  word ; 
but  on  state  matters,  which  he  did  not  choose  to 
be  disclosed  in  public^  bs  eooniUed  lus  per- 
sonal frimds,  0,  CihunB  HtBceaaa,  U.  Vipsanius 
Agxippa,  M.  Valerius  Hesaalla  Oorvinus,  and 
Asimus  Pollio.   Tha  people  rotained  their  re- 

Eiblican  privileges,  uiot^h  they  were  mere 
rms:  they  still  met  ia  th^  assemblies,  aod 
elected  ooosnls  and  other  magiBtrates,  bob  only 
sooh  penooB  were  elected  as  had  been  wopoa* 
ed  m  TeeommeDded  by  the  emperor.  The  al- 
most nnmtemq»ted  festivities,  games,  di^W 
tions  of  com,  aod  the  like,  made  the  people  for- 
get the  BubBtanoe  of  their  republican  msedtHn, 
and  obey  emtentadty  their  new  ruler.  The 
wars  of  AoguBtoB  were  not  aggreauve,  but  were 
diied^  nodertakm  to  protect  the  fnxitiers  of 
the  Roman  dominioos.  Most  of  them  were  car- 
ried CO  by  his  idatim  and  frieodi,  but  be  oon- 


ducted  some  of  them  in  persoD.  Thna,  in  2T. 
he  attacked  the  warlike  Cantabri  and  Asturea 
in  Spain,  whose  Bulgugataan,  however,  was  not 
oompleted  till  19,  by  Agrippa.  In  21  Augustus 
travelled  through  Sicily  and  Oreeoe^  and.  spent 
the  winter  folkwing  at  SaiooB.  Kext  year 
(20)  he  wrat  to  Syrioi  where  he  reoeived  froic 
Fhraates,  the  Paruuan  monaroh,  the  standards 
and  prisoners  which  had  been  taken  from  Oraa- 
sua  and  Antony.  In  16  the  RomaoB  aulfer^d  a 
defeat  on  the  Lower  Shine  by  some  German 
tribes ;  wh«^poa  Angustus  went  himself  to 
Qaul,  and  spem  four  years  tber^  to  regulate 
the  government  of  that  province,  and  to  make 
the  neoessanr  preparaHons  for  defending  it 
againrt  the  Gennana.  lb  9  he  again  want  to 
Qaol,  where  he  reoeived  Qerman  ambassadors, 
1^  saed  for  peace;  aod  from  this  time  for- 
ward, he  does  not  appear  to  have  again  taken 
any  aotire  port  in  the  wars  that  were  carried 
on,  Iliose  in  Oennany  were  the  meet  farnad' 
aUe,  and  lasted  lower  than  the  reign  of  Augus- 
tus. He  died  at  Nola,  on  the  29tn  of  August. 
AJD.  14,  at  the  age  of  sevnty-^  AivaBttu 
waa  first  married,  thou^  only  nominally,  to 
Olodta,  a  daughter  of  Clodius  and  Fulvia.  His 
seooDd  wife,  Scribonia,  bore  him  his  cnly  daugh- 
ter, Julia.  His  third  irife  was  livia  J)ruaina, 
the  wife  of  I^berius  Vera  Angustus  had  at 
first  fixed  OD  M.  Uaroellns  as  his  nooessor,  the 
son  of  his  sister  Ootavia,  who  was  married  to 
his  daughter  Julia.  After  his  death  Julia  was 
married  to  Agrippa,  and  her  two  ttsos,  Oaixm 
and  Lucius  Ciesar,  were  now  destined  by  Aji- 
gustus  aa  Us  successorB,  On  the  death  of  theeo 
two  youths,  Augustus  was  persuaded  to  ado^ 
Tibenos,  the  son  of  Livia,  and  to  make  him  fan 
oolleague  and  soocessor.    Vid.  Traxum. 

Aouao^  a  powerful  Oallie  people  dwelling 
between  the  Sequana  (now  Seine)  and  the  Uger 
(now  Loire),  were  diviaed  into  three  great  tribeiL 
1.  A.  EboeovIou,  near  the  coast,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Sdne,  b  the  modem  ITormandy : 
their  cajHtol  was  Mediolanum,  afterward  called 
Eburovioes  (now  £vrmx), — 2.  A.  Cxkom ahi, 
Bouthweet  of  tibe  preoadiiig;  near  the  Ijger; 
thttr  capital  was  SoDdiODum  (now  leMcmM).  At 
an  early  period  some  of  the  CencHoani  croeaed 
the  Alps  and  settled  in  Upp«  Italy. — 8.  A.  Bbju)- 
Movf  OES,  east  of  the  Cowmani,  near  the  .£dai, 
whose  olieote  they  were.  Tb.e  JHablintet  men- 
tiooed  by  Ctesar  are  said  by  Ptolemy  to  bave 
been  likewise  a  branch  of  the  Aulercl 

HAcLxsixa,  a  Tynbenian,  an  aUy  of  iBnewa, 
aiain  by  Messapus.] 

Adub  {Ai?ic),  a  harbor  in  BcBotia,  on  the  Ku- 
ripoB,  where  tne  Greek  fleet  assembled  b^bre 
sulii%  against  it  bad  a  temple  of  ArtenoH 
(Diana). 

Adlor  (A*A«v:  AAAtwirvjjL  1.  A  district 
aod  town  on  the  borders  of  Elia  and  Uessenta, 
with  a  temple  of  .fisoalapin^  who  beoee  bad 
the  aumome  Avbrniva.^-^  A.towa  in  Cauieid- 
iee  in  Macedonia,  on  the  Strymomc  Gulfl — 3 
(Now  Mdone),  a  fertile  vaU^  near  Tarentum. 
celebrated  for  ita  wine  (amicuc  Aidtm  fertHi 
Saecko;  Hor.,  Chrm^  iU  6,  18.) — [4.  Bxatui 
{AiJuiv  6  fiaaOMc6(),  a  valley  of  Syria,  not  far 
from  DamaBCU& — 6.  The  vaUey  oS  the  Jordan, 
extendii^  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  indad- 
ii^  th*  Bead  Sea    tba  KNrtliem  part  of  it 
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in  the  fertik  pUio  of  J<ridKk — 6.  Cili«ius,  the 
■trait  betWMn  OjprM  and  the  eoMt  of  CUien.] 

rAvLtnOBLuos.    VUL  Oxluob.] 

AnuNlm  (Aipovfrif :  Dov  Jfrntrm),  a  dis- 
trict Bonth  of  DaniMcas  and  east  of  Ituma  aod 
Bataoesa,  od  tlie  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  be* 
Inofiog  either  to  Palesttne  or  to  Armlna. 

AiiBBA  OHEaaoMtsos  Xova^  Xepvdf^troj-), 
3ie  name  given  br  the  lata  goograiilten  to  the 
Malojf  Ptmiiuula,  [or,  as  others  mautaiii,  to  the 
eoothem  part  of  i'tvu.l  They  alto  mention  ao 
Aurea  Rq^io  beyooa  the  Ganges,  vhidi  is  Bap- 
posed  to  be  the  country  roood  Aw. 

AdrAiIa,  the  wife  of  C.  Jolius  Ccaar,  by  vfaoE 
she  beoame  the  mother  of  0.  Julius  Cmar,  the 
dictator,  and  of  two  danj^itera.  She  oartfolly 
vatcbed  OTer  the  edueatioa  ot  her  children,  and 
always  took  ■  lirely  iidmot  in  the  aaoeees  of 
her  SOD.  She  died  in  BO.  M,  iriule  OMar  was 
in  GaaL 

AuBtiXi  GxiTB,  plebeian,  of  irtiieh  the  most 
important  members  are  pvm  nnder  their  fiunily 
Dames,  Cotta,  Oanna,  and  Scujbub. 

AoaCilA  OaKnuxA,  a  beautiful  but  pro6iKate 
wonan,  whom  CatUioe  married.  As  Aurelia  at 
first  refbsed  to  niany  him  becaose  he  had  a 
groWD-ap  Boa  hv  a  fmnier  marriage,  Catiline  is 
aaid  to  uve  killed  his  own  olbprin^  in  order  to 
remove  this  impediment  to  their  umoa 

Aira&tiA  Via,  the  great  eoast  road  from  Rome 
to  Traiisal|Hne  Gaul,  at  first  extended  no  further 
than  JHmB,  hot  waa  afterward  oontinued  along 
the  eoast  to  Gmua  and  Fonm  JWis  in  GauL 

AuaniiUn.    Vld.  GntABuif. 

AoBfiilKua,  Roman  «nperor,  AJD.  S70~276, 
uraa  bom  about  AJ).  212,  at  Sirmium,  in  Pan* 
nonia.  He  entered  the  army  as  a  oommoo  sol- 
dier, and  by  his  extnurdioaiy  brareir  was  rais- 
ed to  offleei  of  trust  and  hoomr  by  Vderiaa  and 
Chodiiis  II  On  the  death  of  Oe  latter,  he  was 
elected  emperor  by  the  legions  at  Stnnium.  His 
rei^  preeeote  a  succesuoo  of  brilliant  exploits, 
wltich  restored  for  a  while  their  andent  lustre 
to  tbe  arms  of  Rome.  He  first  defeated  the 
Goths  aod  Vandals,  who  had  eroased  the  Dan- 
ube, and  were  ravaging  Psnnonia.  He  next 
gained  a  great  Tietoiy  oT«  the  Alemanni  and 
other  German  tribes :  but  they  soeeeeded,  not- 
witbstandit^,  in  crossios  the  Alps.  Near  Ka- 
eentia  they  defeated  uie  Romans^  but  were 
eventuidly  OTeroome  by  Aurelian  ia  two  de<a- 
sive  engagem^ts  in  Umbria.  After  crumbing 
m  fDnniduible  ooospiracy  at  Rome,  Aurelian  next 
toned  bis  anna  against  Zeoobia,  queen  of  Pal- 
myra, whom  he  defeated,  took  prisoner,  and 
carried  with  lum  to  Rome.  Vid.  Zekosu.  Od 
his  return  he  marched  to  Alezandrea  and  put 
Firmus  to  death,  wbo  had  asanmed  the  title  of 
empenu.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  West, 
where  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain  were  still  in  the 
faaods  of  Tetricu^  wbo  had  been  decUred  em- 

?eror  a  short  time  befora  the  death  of  QaliienusL 
etricus  surrendered  to  Aurelian  in  a  battle 
fiiQght  near  Chalons.  Vid  Tirruoos.  The  em- 
peror now  devoted  his  attention  to  domestic  im- 
proTcmente  and  refin-ms.  Uany  works  of  public 
utilitT  were  ooinm«iced:  tbe  most  important 
of  all  was  the  erectiMi  of  a  new  line  of  strongly 
lortified  walls,  embracing  a  much  more  ampu 
drenit  than  the  old  onei^  which  had  long  since 
JUlen  into  ruin;  but  this  vast  plan  was  not 


completed  ontit  tbe  rei^n  of  Probns.  After  | 
short  resUmee  in  the  eity,  Aurelian  visited  the 
proTineea  co  the  DMrabe,  He  now  entirely 
abandoned  Daeia,  which  had  been  first  con- 
quered by  Trajan,  and  made  the  southern  bank 
of  the  iMOube,  as  in  tbe  time  of  Augustus,  the 
boundary  of  the  empire.  A  large  force  was  now 
eollected  in  Thraee  in  preparatioa  for  an  ezp«- 
diUoD  against  the  Peretatia;  but  while  tiie  em- 
peror waa  on  the  marsh  between  Henielea  and 
Bnaotinm,  he  was  killed  1^  some  of  hia  offiecra. 
They  had  be<«  induced  to  eouspire  against  him 
by  a  certain  Mnesthcus,  the  freMman  of  the  em- 
peror and  his  private  seeretary,  who  had  betray 
ed  his  tmui,  and,  fearfol  of  punishment,  had,  by 
means  of  forged  doamaents,  organiied  tiie  oon- 
spiraey, 

AuiSiJXinm,  OMLivB  or  Gouim,  a  Tery  cel- 
ebrated Latin  physician,  was  a  native  of  No- 
midia.  and  probably  lived  in  the  fourth  century 
after  Christ  Of  his  writings  we  possess  three 
books  On  Ae¥U  JHteatet.  '  Celerum  FaSBionum" 
(or  *'I>e  HorUs  Aeutia"!  and  five  books  On 
Ckmue  DiteoHB,  "Taroarum  PnseioDum"  (or 
"De  Horbis  Ohradc>i">  Edited  by  Amman, 
AsMteL,  1709. 

Arafiios  AjirONlmra,  IL,  Roman  empercr, 
A  J).  lei-lflO,  commonly  ealled  "the  philoso- 
pher," was  bom  at  Rome  on  tiie  SOth  of  April, 
A^.  121.  He  was  adopted  by  Antoninus  Pius 
immediately  after  tbe  hitter  had  been  himself 
adopted  hr  Hadrian,  raaeiTed  the  Utte  <^  Onaar, 
and  mamed  Ikostina,  the  daughter  of  Piua 
(1S8).  On  the  death  of  the  hitter  in  he 
soeeeeded  to  tbe  throne,  but  he  admitted  to  nn 
equal  share  of  the  sovereign  power  L.  Ceionius 
Commodns,  who  had  been  adopted  by  Pias  at 
the  aame  time  Uareos  himselt  He  two 
empanm  benoeforward  btve  rmptvttiwtij  tbe 
names  of  IL  Awelios  AntooiotM  and  L  Anre- 
liuB  Vema.  Soon  after  th«r  aeeesrion  Venn 
was  dispatdwd  to  liie  "Eaat,  and  for  Ibnr  years 
(A.D.  162-1S6)  carried  on  war  with  great  suc- 
cess against  yolngesea  III.,  kii^_  of  Parthia, 
over  whom  his  lieutenants,  espe^ly  Avidiut 
Caauui,  gained  many  vicliories.  At  tbe  con- 
clusion dr  the  war  both  emperors  triam|^}ed, 
aod  assumed  the  titlea  of  Arnunianu,  ParUdeua 
Maxitaut,  and  JfeiiietMl  Meantime  Italy  wot 
threatened  by  the  numerous  triWs  dwelling 
along  the  oorthem  limits  of  the  empire,  from 
the  sources  of  the  Danube  to  the  Illynan  border. 
Both  emperors  set  out  to  encounter  the  foe; 
and  the  ecntest  with  the  northern  nations  waa 
coDtinncd  with  varying  success  during  the 
whole  life  of  M.  Aureliua^  whose  head  quarters 
were  generally  fixed  in  Fannonia.  After  die 
death  of  VeruB  in  169,  Aurelius  prosecuted  the 
war  against  the  Maroomaoni  with  great  sua 
oesst  and  in  cMMcqueDce  of  his  victories  over 
them,  be  assumed  in  172  tbe  title  of  Qennaoi- 
eus,  whioh  he  also  ooofierred  upon  hia  son  Oom- 
modoa.  In  174  he  gained  a  deiUve  vit^ry 
over  the  Quadi,  mainly  through  a  violent  storm, 
which  threw  the  turbarians  into  oonfnsion. 
This  storm  is  said  to  have  been  owing  to  tlie 
prayers  of  a  legion  chiefly  composed  of  Chris 
tiaus.  It  haa  given  rise  to  a  fiimoia  eontro- 
versy  among  the  historiana  of  Ohristiamty  upon 
what  ia  eommoiiy  termed  the  Mini^  of  the 
Thav  4n^>  Lcgioa  llw  Uaraomann:  and  the 
ISl 
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tOior  Dortb«m  borbarisDa  coaeluded  a  peace 
with  Aureliua  ia  176,  who  furthwith  set  out  for 
the  East,  iirhere  Avii]ius  Cassiua,  urged  od  bj 
Faustina,  the  unworthy  wife  of  Aurelius,  haa 
risen  in  rebellion  and  proclaimed  himself  em- 
ueror.  Sut  before  Aurelius  reached  the  East, 
Oaasius  had  beco  slaia  by  faia  ova  offloera.  On 
his  arrival  in  tbs  Sast,  Anreliiu  acted  with  the 
neatest  slemeDoy;  none  of  the  accomplices  of 
Oaeeius  were  put  to  death;  and  to  establish 
perfect  coufidenoe  in  all,  he  ordered  the  papers 
of  Cassius  to  be  destroyed  without  suffering 
them  to  be  read.  During  tia»  expedition,  f  au»- 
tina,  who  bad  acoompamed  her  huriwncL  di«d. 
according  to  some,  by  h«r  own  baode.  Anre- 
lius  returned  to  Borne  toward  the  end  of  178 ; 
but  iu  178  be  set  out  again  for  Germany,  wber« 
the  Maroomaoni  and  their  confederates  bad 
B^in  renewed  the  war.  He  gained  several 
vietoriee  over  them,  but  diftd,  io  the  middle  of 
the  war,  oo  March  nth,  180,  in  PaiUMoia,  either 
at  Yindobona  {amr  Viemui)  or  at  Sirmium,  in 
the  fifty-ninth  year  of  bis  age  and  twentieth  of 
his  reigD.  The  leading  feature  in  the  charac- 
ter of  M.  Aarelins  was  hia  devotion  to  pbiloeo- 
phy  and  literature.  When  only  twelve  years 
old,  he  adopted  the  dress  and  practiced  the  aua- 
terities  of  the  Stoioa,  and  be  continued  through- 
out his  life  a  warm  adherent  and  a  biigbt  oma' 
ment  of  the  Stdio  {diiloiophy.  We  rtiU  possess 
a  work  by  U.  Aiveliua,  writt«i  m  the  Greek 
langnage,  and  oititled  els  ienriv,  or  MuUta- 
HfMi,  in  twelve  books.  It  is  a  sort  of  eommon- 
place  book,  in  which  were  r^futered  from  time 
to  time  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  author 
open  moral  and  religious  topics,  without  an  at- 
tempt at  order  or  arrangemeot  No  remains  of 
anUguit^  I»-esait  a  nobler  view  of  philosophical 
heatheoism.  The  best  edition  of  the  Meditatimu 
is  by  Qataker,  Cantab,  1662,  and  Lond.,  1697. 
The  chief,  and  perhaps  the  only  stain  upon  the 
memory  of  Aurelius  is  Jiis  two  persecutions  of 
the  ChristiaaB;  in  the  former  of  which,  166,  the 
martyrdom  of  Polyoarp  occurred,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter, 177,  that  of  IreoieuB.  Aurelius  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  son  Com  modus. 

AubEiJot  Vionnt    Vid.  Victor. 

AuaidLus,  one  of  the  7%itijf  T^nmtt  (AD. 
260-267),  who  assumed  the  title  of  Augustus  du- 
ring tlie  feeble  rule  of  Gallienua.  Aureolua  was 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  l^ons  of  Illyria  in 
267,  and  made  himself  master  of  Northern  Italy, 
biit  be  waa  defeated  and  alain  in  battle  in  268, 
by  Claudius  II,  the  snceesaor  <a  Qallieous. 

[AcaiKiA,  a  prophetess,  held  in  great  veuera- 
tiou  by  the  Germans,  apokon  of  iu  connection 
with  Veleda  by  Tacitu&J 

AuBORA.  Vid.  Eoe. 

Adbohol    Vid.  Itaua. 

AnaujTCULEiOT  Cotta.    Vid.  Cora. 

AoSA.    Vid  AuacTAML 

[AmAB  {kiitap,  now  Berehio),  a  river  of  Etni- 
ria,  which  annmtly  joined  the  Arnus;  but  at 
present  they  both  Sow  into  the  sea  by  different 
obannels.] 

_  Ansa  or  Auaoa,  a  powerful  people  in  Aquita- 
nia  who  possessed  the  Latin  franchiBe ;  their  cap- 
ital was  called  Climberrum  or  Elimbermm,  also 
Augusta  and  Ausei  (now  Awh). 

AmAilm,  a  Spani^  people  io  the  modem 
Catalonia:  theur  cental  was  Ausa  (nov  Vigue). 
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Adson  {Avauv).  son  of  Ulyases  andCalypeu  or 
Ciroe,  from  whom  the  country  of  the  AunmenM 
was  believed  to  have  been  called  Amania. 

AcbShss,  AdsSnIa.    Vid  Italia. 

AdbSnius,  DbcuUdb  Haoitos,  a  Roman  poet^ 
bom  at  Burdigdla  (now  £owrdt«aix),  about  AJ> 
810,  tan^t  grammar  and  riiebtmc  iriUi  auiA 
reputatkm  at  his  native  town  that  he  was  ip- 
pomted  tutor  of  Gratian,  son  of  the  fkoperoc 
Valentinian,  and  was  afterward  raiaed  to  ttw 
highest  honors  of  tiie  state.  He  was  appointed 
by  Gratian  prffifectns  of  Latium,  of  Libya,  and 
of  Gaol,  and  in  879  was  devated  to  the  eocwol- 
■biik  After  the  death  Ormtian  io  88t,  he 
retired  from  public  life,  and  ended  his  days  in  a 
oonntry  retrrat  near  Bourdeaux,  perhaps  abonj 
890.  It  ia  moat  probable  that  be  was  a  Obris* 
tian  and  not  a  heathen.  His  extant  works  are, 
1.  Spigmnmatum  Xjier,  a  collection  of  one 
himdred  and  fifty  epigrams. — 2.  JSphemeri*,  con- 
taining an  aooonnt  of  the  bnsioeaa  and  prooeed- 
ings  of  a'  day. — 8  JParentalia,  a  aeries  of  abort 
poems,  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  deeenaed 
mendB  and  relatiooa,  and  commemorating  their 
virtues — i.  Profeuoret,  uotieee  of  the  Profea- 
Bors  of  Bordeaux. — 6.  Epitaphia  ffertnem,  epi- 
taphs ou  the  heroes  wbo  fell  in  the  Trojan  war 
and  a  few  otbera. — 6.  A  metrical  catalogue  of 
the  first  twelve  Cmara. — 1.  TUnuttcAo,  <»  the 
Gosars  from  Julio*  to  EhgabaluSy — S.  Cflara 
(Tries,  the  praises  of  Ibarteen  illuatrious  cities. 
— 9.  Lvdu*  Sepiem  SapierUwtt,  the  doctrines  of 
the  seven  sages  expounded  by  each  in  his  own 
person. — 10.  Iduliia,  a  collection  of  twenty 
poema — 11.  .fiii^artum,  short  poems  conneoted 
with  the  Oalendar,  <ba— 12.  EpiOolce,  twenty' 
five  letten,  sune  in  verse  and  Bmne  in  prose.— 
18.  OraUanm  Actio  pro  Oanmlaht,  in  prose,  ad- 
dreased  to  Gratian. — 14.  Periocha,  abort  ai^- 
m«its  to  each  book  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.— 
15.  Tm  jPrtx/eOiunevia.  Of  these  works  the 
Idyls  have  attracted  most  notice,  and  of  them  the 
most  pleasing  is  the  Motella,  or  n  description  of 
the  River  Moselle.  Ausonius  poesesaes  skill  io 
versificatitm,  but  ia  deatitute  of  all  the  luKher  al- 
tribntes  of  a  j(>oeb  Hie  bat  edition  oi  hu  eom- 
plete  works  u  by  ToUius,  AmateL,  16^1. 

AlWTKa,  called  NiAut  (Nor;^)  hy  the  Greelo, 
the  south  wind,  or  strictly  the  southwest  wind,  ie 
personified  as  the  god  of  the  south  wind,  eon  of 
Astneus  and  Eoe  (Aurora).  It  frequently  brought 
with  it  fo^  and  rain  ;  but  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  it  was  a  dry,  sultry  wind  (hence  called 
nlvtnhmt  AutUr,  Hor.,  Sat,  u,  6, 18),  injurioiu 
both  to  man  end  to  vegetation,  the  Siroeeo  of  the 
modem  Italians. 

AoTAaiATJi  {AirraptuToi),  an  Illyrian  peopl* 
in  the  Dalmatum  monntdna,  extinct  in  Strobc^a 
time. 

AdtesiodSbcic,  -cKiw  (now  Auzerre),  a  town 
of  the  Senooea  in  Gallia  Lugduoensie. 

AirritsfoN  (Airsaiav).  son  of  Tiaamenos,  &thei 
of  Tberas  ana  Ar^a,  left  Thebes  at  the  command 
of  an  oracle,  and  jcnned  the  Dorians  in  Felopon- 
nee  us. 

AuTOCHTHdNEa  (ofr^dovrf).    V:d  Anouoi- 

Aut8l<Slss,  or -A  (A^^^Aoi)  a  GatuUan  tribe 
on  the  western  coast  of  AfHoa,  Booth  of  the  Atlaa 
Mountains. 

AorfiLf  cm  (AMXvxor).  1.  Son  (tf  VLexearr 
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(Hermes)  and  Chione,  &tber  of  AiiticlSa,  and 
JiDB  ntatemd  gtaodfttber  of  UlysBca.  He  lived 
tn  Mount  FinuwoB,  lod  vas  renowned  for  hie 
enmnii^  and  nbberiea.  Ulyieee,  when  itayhig 
wHh  lum  OD  one  ooeatioo,  wu  wonoded  bj  a 
boar  on  Pamumu,  and  H  wbs  by  the  sear  of 
tbia  wound  that  he  was  recogpiMO  by  bis  aged 
nnrse  when  be  returned  from  Troy. — 2.  A  Thee- 
aaltar,  aon  of  Deimachns,  one  of  the  Argonauts, 
and  tbe  fomider  of  Sinope.— 8.  A  mathematician 
of  Fitane  m  ^lit^  liT«d  abont  KO.  840^  and 
wnte  two  astrmomical  tnatbes,  wMeb  are  the 
moat  aoaieot  exifltii^  upeeimeDS  of  the  Oreek 
wuUlieoiatiee. — 1.  On  tht  Motion  of  tha  Sphere 
(irept  KtvovfttvtK  a^aipoi), — 2.  Ontharinngtand 
tetiinfft  of  the  Jixad  »tar»  {nept  tirtroJi&v  xai 
dvaeuv).  Edited  by  Dasypodios  in  his  Sphari- 
M  LloUrimm  Jtcpotiiiones,  Argent,  1072, 

AordiclLA  (rd  A{rro(ui?,a),  a  fortified  place  on 
Um  Great  Syrtia  in  Knthnv  Africa. 

AutOhIdoit  (AirofMitv),  1.  Bod  of  Dioree, 
die  dutrioteer  and  omnpatuon  of  AchiUee,  and, 
■ft»  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  oompanion  of 
bis  son  Pyrrbna.  Hence  Automedon  is  the 
name  of  any  akillflil  cbarioteer.  {Ci&,  pro  Rote 
Am*^  86 ;  i,  61.)— 2.  Of  QycieuB,  a  Greek 
poe^  twelTe  of  whose  epjgnmw  are  in  tiie  Oreek 
AnAokgy,  fired  io  the  reign  of  Nerra,  AJ). 

AuT^xjlu  (Air^^f),  as  a  proper  name,  was 
apriied  to  the  SWptian  soldiery  who  were  said 
to  DftTe  deserteafrom  PBammetichoB  into  .^tiii- 
opia,  where  tb^  founded  the  kii^dom  of  Hraol. 

AirnSxdE  (AvrovStj).  1.  Dai^hter  of  Oadmos 
nod  Hannonia,  wife  of  Aristffius,  and  mother 
of  Aetnon.  'With  her  sister  Agave,  she  tore 
Pentheua  to  pieces  in  their  Baccmo  fbry :  her 
tomb  was  shown  in  the  teirihwy  ot  If  egara. — 
fa.  A  handmrnd  of  Ptodiapt,  iiMiiiti(»Md  in  the 
Odyasey.] 

AxtaiaHswa,  a  people  m  Hiapania  Tarraeo- 
ntwirr.  between  the  ocean  (Biqr  oS  Kseay)  and 
Ae  imper  oonne  of  the  Iberna :  thor  diiu  town 
mm  rhAnomajL. 

AvtkokIvb  Pxnn.    Vid.  Faus. 

AoxttdA  {Ai^ijoia^  fbe  eoddeaa  who  grants 
gnywlh  and  promentrf  to  ue  fields,  booond  at 
iVcezfifl  and  £i»daiinie,  was  another  name  far 
Proserpina  (Penepbooe).  Damia,  who  wu 
booored  aloi^  with  Attxeva  at  Epidaonu  and 
Traamea,  was  only  another  name  for  Ceres  (De- 
mebar.) 

AcxucuK  (Aoximiu,  -fttis:  now  Onme),  an 
ioqpoitant  town  of  Ficeoum  io  Italy,  and  a  Bo- 
lano  tfiiemj. 

AvxOmc  or  Ax-  (AiSoi/ai  or  'Af u/u;,  and  other 
ianom :  Ai^ov/ttTai  or  'Afu/iZrtu,  die :  now  Ax- 
snm,  rains  southwest  of  A^iMna),  the  oapital  of  a 
povoful  Idiffdom  in  vGthio}Ha,  to  the  southwest 
of  Verog,  in  JffaheA  or  Ahuttiuia,  which  either 
first  arose  or  first  became  known  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romana  in  the  early  part  of  the  leemd  cen- 
tury <tf  cor  era.  It  grew  opon  the  deeUne  of 
die  fcti^fdon  of  HeroS,  and  extended  beyond  the 
Affwtif  tf  BaM-MimdA  into  Aralna.  Bong  a 
moontainonB  r^ion,  watered  by  the  Dumerous 
opper  streams  of  the  AsUboras  and  Astapua, 
ana  ioterseeted  by  tbe  caravan  roates  from  the 
mt^rior  of  Africa  to  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Oulf 
of  Bab-el-Handel^  the  country  possessed  great 
fcit«raal  resources  and  a  flonnshing  commerce. 


AcziA,  or  -lA,  or  AuDM  {uov  Sur-Gtulan  ot 
Mtmua,  rmm),  a  city  in  the  interior  of  Maure 
tania  Ctesarienais ;  a  Roman  ooloi^  under  Uar- 
CUB  Aurelins  Antoninus. 

-  AtXlItes  (AiaXiTtit :  now  ZeilaU),  an  empo- 
rium in  Southern  jEthiopia,  on  a  bay  of  tbs 
Erythromn  Sea,  called  ATillt«B  Sinus  ('A.  k6X- 
n-Of),  probably  tiie  Otdf  of  Bi^^Mandeb.  <»■  ita 
innermost  part,  south  of  the  Straits.  A  peordch 
Avabtce,  are  also  mentioned  in  these  parts. 

ATAaioDM,    Vid.  BmniaiiiL 

Atzlla,    Vid.  AastLA. 

AvBirio  (now  Avignem),  a  town  of  tiie  Cararea, 
in  Gallia  AarboDeosis,  on  the  left  bank  of  Am* 
Rhone. 

AvzirdfcuH  (now  AvenekeaX  the  chief  town  of 
the  Helretii,  and  subseqaeotly  a  Roman  cokny 
with  the  name  Pis  i>IavM  Coiuttm*3m»ita,&t 
whieh  nifau  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  modem 
town. 

ATXMTiinnnn,  GnnidfiTB.  1.  Jm  ecHuol  B.C 
866,  and  again  802,  was  killed  in  battle  against 
the  Hemioans  in  tJie  latter  of  these  yean,  and 
bis  army  routed)— 2.  Cn.,  coosul  868. 

ATzaiiBDi,  son  of  Hercules  and  the  priestess 
Bhea. 

Amrriinn  Mora.   Vli  Roma. 

ATKkMTO  Iiiocs  {ii  'Aopvof  T^up^i  now  Zagv 
Awmo),  a  lake  close  to  the  pnmiontory  which 
runs  out  into  the  sea  between  Conue  and  Pu 
teolL  This  lake  fills  the  crater  of  an  extinct 
Toknno :  it  it  areolar,  about  one  and  a  half 
miles  in  dremnference,  is  t«t  deep^  and  is  snr^ 
rounded  high  books,  which  in  andqnitr  wa« 
ooTo^d  1^  a  glomny  forest  saoed  to  Heoatci 
From  its  waters  mephitic  Tapors  aros^  wbicb 
are  said  to  have  killed  the  birds  that  attempted 
to  fir  over  it^  from  which  circumstance  its 
Greek  name  was  suppoeed  to  be  derived  (from 
a,  priv,  and  6pvic).  The  lake  was  celebrated 
in  mythology  on  acconot  of  its  eoimection  with 
the  lower  wwld.  On  its  banks  dwdt  tbe  Oim- 
merians  in  constant  darkness,  and  near  it  was 
the  cave  of  the  Cumiean  Sibyl,  through  which 
JEnem  descended  to  the  lower  world.  Agrij^)a, 
io  the  time  of  Augnstuo,  cut  down  the  forest 
which  soRoqnded  uie  lake^  and  connected  the 
latter  with  the  Lnerina  Lake ;  ha  also  caused 
a  tunnel  to  be  made  fron  the  lake  to  Cunue,  of 
wbich  a  ooosiderable  part  remaina,  and  is  known 
under  the  title  of  GroUa  di  Sib^a.  Tbe  La- 
crine  I^ke  was  filled  up  by  an  eruptlw  in  1S80. 
so  that  Avernus  is  again  a  separate  lake. 

AniNCB^  FuvfaMs  the  uithor  of  forty-two 
.Jlsopie  fables  in  Latin  elegiao  verse,  wtuoi  are 
of  very  little  merit  both  as  respects  tjie  matter 
and  the  style.  The  date  of  Avianns  is  uncer- 
tain ;  be  probably  lived  in  the  third  or  fourth 
century  of  the  Christian  era. —  EditioM:  By 
Cannegieter,  AmatoL,  1731 ;  by  I^odell,  Amst^, 
1T87  ;  and  ^  Lachmano,  Berol.,  lB4fi. 

[Avinnn  Cusidb.    Vid.  Caseius.] 

AviiNra,  Rurua  Febtus,  a  Latin  poet  toward 
tb*  end  of  the  fourth  century  of  toe  Christian 
era.  His  poems  are  cbicfiy  descnptive,  and  ore 
some  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  poetry  of 
that  age.  His  works  are,  1.  Detcriptio  Orbii 
JWrof,  also  called  Ifetaphran*  Feriegeteot  JHo- 
nyin,  in  1894  hexameter  lines,  derived  directly 
from  the  Trepi^yriott  of  Dionysius,  and  containiDg 
a  sucinnct  account  of  the  most  remarkable  ob 
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ID  the  j^yaical  and .  political  geography  of 
the  kocnrn  Tond, — 2.  Ora  Maritima,  a,  fragmeat 
ID  70S  iamlsc  trimeters,  deeoribiag  the  sbores 
of  Uie  MediterrsneaQ  from  Marseufea  to  Cadiz. 
— 3.  ArateaPhanotMnaaa^ATfUeaPrognottiea, 
botli  ia  hexameter  verse,  the  first  cootaioing 
1826,  the  Bfloond  £213  lines,  being  a  paraphraae 
of  the  tro  works  of  Aratus.  The  poems  are 
edited  by  Wenwdor(  in  bis  Poeta  Latini  Mino- 
fc«,  vol  V,  pt  ii,  -which,  however,  does  not  in- 
clude the  Axatea :  [reprinted,  with  the  additi(»i 

tthe  AraUa,  by  Lemaire^  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
Foetee  LaHni  Minuet,  Paris,  1824-36.] 
AtiOhkb,  a  people  in  the  north  oi  Oomuuiy, 
whose  position  is  uncertaia 

AvfruB,  ALPuiua,  a  Latin  poet  under  Angmtus 
and  nboiui,  the  fragments  of  some  of  whoee 
poems  are  preserved  in  the  Anthologia  Latino. 
AvItds,  CLOSNrics.    Fid  CLuxifrms. 
Avfrus,  M.  HxaiiDs,  Emperor  of  tbe  West, 
was  raised  to  tbe  throne  by  the  assistance  of 
llieodorie  II,  Idng  of  the  VistgoUu,  in  A.I>. 
455 ;  but,  after  a  yeai's  r^jo,  wu  d^poaed 
Ricimer. 

[AxAMTos,  another  name  oi  Vxantii  (now 
(htettant),  on  the  northwesteni  coast  of  Gallia.] 

[AzsLiJSotrinm  (now  Brugh  /),  a  castle  of  t£e 
Bngantee  in  Britannia.] 

Arimis.    Vid.  Eoxnrns  Pohtos. 

AxiA  (now  CatteU  tfAuo),  a  fortress  in  the 
tcrritoTy  of  Tarquinii  in  Etnxria. 

AdoN  ('Aftuv),  son  vt  FheMOB,  hrodMr  at 
Tern  en  118,  alo^  with  whom  be  aUed  AlrauBon. 

[AxiSttlccs  ('A^tfivucof),  an  Atbeman  poet  of 
the  middle  comedy,  of  whoM  pU^  «ily  a  few 
fhigments  hare  been  preserved  m  AthaMens ; 
these  are  published  ooUeotively  in  Mdneke'i 
Firaffmrnta  'Comic.  Gnac,  voL  ii,  p  769-73,  edit 
minor.] 

Axi6th4a  ('Allodia),  a  maiden  of  Phlius,  wbo 
oame  to  Athm,  and,  pattbwon  male  attir^  was 
for  some  time  a  bearer  of  Plab^  and  afterward 
of  Speusippus. 

Axiva,  4i  ftD  inthnate  frirad  of  Cicero  and 
Varro,  (Hie  of  the  speakers  in  the  third  book  of 
Varro's  De  R«  Huiica. 

Axiijs  ('Afcof :  now  Wardar  or  Vardhari),  the 
diief  river  in  Maeedraia,  risea  in  Moont  Scar- 
dua,  reodves  maoy  affloati^  of  wliioh  the  most 
important  is  the  lEr^tn,  and  flows  sontheast 
through  Maeedonia  into  tbe  Theniutie  OaI£  As 
a  river^od,  Adns  b^t  by  Periboea  a  srai.  Pel- 
agon,  the  father  of  Astesof^i. 

AxdNA  (now  Aitne),  tt  river  in  Oallia  BelgicOi 
vhidi  &lb  into  tbe  bam  (now  Ofsr). 

Alt  MB.    Vid.  Atmno. 

[Axes  (*Af^),  cajutal  of  a  small  Idngdom  in 
Crete.] 

[Axf Lcs  ('A^Aof),  a  Thradan  prince,  men- 
tioned  in  the  lUad,  ion  of  Teatbramis,  slain  by 

Diomedea.] 

AzxTt  ( Af^),  SOD  of  Areas  and  tbe  nymidi 
Erato,  brotber  of  Apl^das  and  Matus.  Tbe  part 
of  Arcadia  which  be  received  from  bit  father 
was  called  Axania :  it  wa*  on  the  borders  of 

Elis. 

AziNi  ('Afovol  .•  'Afavlrjjf),  a  town  of  Fbrygpa, 
on  the  River  Bhyndacus,  and  twenty  miles  south- 
west of  Cotyaeium  (now  Kivtayahy  The  ruins  of 
eolmoDs,  capitally  aiid  other  architectural  frsg- 
nents  are  ecattered  over  tbe  eromid.  There 
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are  also  the  remains  of  a  splendid  temple  and 
of  a  tiieatre.  This  ancient  site  was  dieoovepad 
by  Mr.  KeppeL 

AzanIa  or  BahbabIa  ('Afavio,  'Bapia^ia :  now 
AjatC^  the  r^oD  on  the  eastern  coast  t4  Afri> 
ca,  south  of  Aromata  Promontoriam  (now  OI«p< 
Qvardafui),  as  fkr  as  Bhaptmn  Fromootoriom 
(now  Cape  Formosa  /). 

AaSiiu  ('Ap^vfa:  'A^iriip),  a  demos  in  tbe 
BOtttliweBtM  Att)0%near  Smuom,  beloi^r">S  ^ 
the  tribe  Hippothoontis. 

Axsus  ('A(ev{),  BOO  of  Clymenus  of  Orohoma- 
DOS,  brotbw  oi  Eiigknis,  StrstinB,  Arrbon,  and 
Fyleos,  fattter  of  Aotor  and  graodbtiier  it  Aa> 
tyodte. 

[Adtn  C^Cw  in  Hdt,  or  'Ajt^  bi  CalL 
now  Tmmimh),  a  city  (tf  Harmariea  in  Afliea, 
opposite  to  tbe  island  of  Flatea,  and  founded  bj 
the  Theneans-l 

Az4}RUB  or  A>6ahnc  ('AC<opaf<  *A(u/mov  :  'A^ 
ptriK,  'A^upuini^,  'A^upevc),  a  town  in  the  nortii 
of  Ilieeaaljr,  oa  tbe  western  slope  of  Olympus, 
formed,  with  Dolii^  and  ^Ftfaumii  the  Perwaa- 
bian  Tripolia. 

Ac6to8  CACurof:  'A^nop;  now  AMad  or 
A$kdoud),  a  city  of  Falertins^  near  the  seirooaBt^ 
nine  milea  northeast  of  AaealcKi.  It  was  one 
of  the  free  cities  of  the  VhiBMnM,  which  were 
indoded  within  the  portion  of  the  tribe  of  Judab. 

B. 

BabkIcs  (Bu^toc),  a  Greek  poet,  probablv  in 
tbe  time  of  Augustus,  turned  the  fables  of  .^sop 
into  vers^  of  which  only  a  few  fragments  were 
known  till  within  the  last  few  years,  when  a 
maouscript  containing  one  hundred  aod  twenty- 
three  fobles  was  diaoovQ^  on  Mount  Atboa. 
Edited  by  Lachmana,  BeroL,  1845;  by  Orelli 
and  Baiter,  Tunc,,  1845 :  1^  Lewis,  Lond,  1B47. 

BIb^lok  (B<i0vA(n>:  BwpWvto^,  fern.  BaBv- 
:  Babel  b  Old  Testament:  ruins  at  and 
aroood  HiUaX),  we  of  the  oldest  and  greatest 
cities  of  the  ancient  world,  the  oaptal  of  a  great 
empre,  was  built  on  both  ndes  of  the  Kiver 
Sui^tes,  in  about  32'^  28'  north  latitoda  Its 
foundatioD,  and  the  estabHibmeot  of  a  kingdom 
by  Kimrod,  with  the  city  for  a  captal,  are 
among  the  first  reoorded  subaeqaent  to 
the  Deluge  (G^  z,  9,  10;  zL,  1-lOi  Secu- 
lar history  ascribes  its  origin  to  BeJus  (L 
the  god  ^al),  and  its  enlargement  and  decora- 
tion to  Ninus,  OF  his  wife  Semiramis ;  or,  aoooi  d- 
ii^  to  another  tradition,  the  oount^  was  sub- 
dued by  Ifinus,  and  the  citv  was  snbseqiiently 
built  by  Semiramis,  who  made  it  the  capital  of 
the  Assyrian  empire^  At  all  events,  it  is  pretty 
dear  tmit  Babylon  waa  sul^ect  to  tbe  Assyr- 
ian kings  of  Kineveh  from  a  very  earW  period  ; 
and  the  time  at  which  the  governors  of  Babyloa 
first  succeeded  in  TrmHny  themselves  virtually 
independent,  can  not  be  determined  with  aoj 
certamty  until  we  know  more  <^  tbe  bistorf 
of  tbe  early  Asnrian  dynasties.  0<«n}«re  Ka 
bowassab.  Tbe  Babyloman  em|nre  begins  with 
the  reign  of  Nabopolassar,  the  father  of  STebn 
ebadnczzar,  wbo,  with  the  aid  of  the  Mediaa 
king  Cyazarea,  overthrew  Uie  Asayriui  mo»« 
arthy,  and  destroyed  Nineveh  ^KO.  606),  and 
sowi  afterward  defended  bis  kmedtan  uainat 
the  iggreasioDa  (at  first  nKeeasfQi}  of  Stoom 
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Vag  of  "Bgjpt,  in  Am  bsttle  of  OinMunin,  BXI. 
604.  Under  IiJb  khi  lod  •wMssor,  Nebacluid- 
nenar  (RO.  604-&62),  the  BabTloiuan  eumre 
r«id)«d  it*  bogbt,  uu  eztendea  from  the  Eu- 
pbntM  to  fie^t,  and  from  the  moimtaiDB  of 
ArmeniB  to  mt  decert*  of  Ambi&.  After  hie 
de«th  it  agaiD  declined,  until  it  itm  OTerttiroa'a 
tbe  mptura  of  Baby1<»  by  the  Jfodse  aod 
Peretaos  nader  Oyriu  (B.O.  6&8>,  who  mode  the 
ei^  one  of  the  oapitaU  of  the  Persiao  empire, 
the  others  being  Siua  and  Eebatana.  Under 
hi*  aiieeeasors  the  city  rapidljr  tuik.  Dariue  L 
diBroanttod  its  fortificationii  io  ooneequenoe  of  a 
rentt  of  ito  iDhalutHite;  Xene*  earned  off 
the  Koldeo  ttatoe  of  Belm,  and  the  temple  in 
wbiA  it  atood  beeame  a  ruin.  After  the  death 
of  AlexDDdcT,  Babylon  beaame  a  part  of  the 
Syrian  kii^oni  of^Seleocus  Ificator,  vbo  con- 
tribnt*^  to  ite  deoUoe  hj  the  fouodatioa  of  Se- 
uucoA  oo  the  Tigri%  which  aooa  eclipsed  it. 
At  the  eommeDeemait  tii  oar  ua,  the  greater 
part  of  tbe  city  waa  hi  ruitu ;  and  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  all  its  vinbie  remains  consist  of  mouada 
of  earth,  ruined  masoes  of  brick  walla,  aud  a 
flew  scattered  fragmente.  Its  very  site  has 
been  tamed  into  a  dreary  marsh  by  repeated  iii- 
undatioos  from  the  river.  Tbe  eity  oi  Babylon 
had  reached  the  summit  of  its  magnifioeoce  in 
tbe  reign  of  Ifebuchadoezzar.  It  formed  a 
square,  each  side  of  which  was  one  hundred 
and  twen^  stadia  (twelre  geographioal  miles) 
in  length.  Tbe  walls,  of  burned  brick,  were 
two  hundred  cubits  hieh  and  fifty  thick;  in 
them  were  two  hundr^  and  fifty  towers  and 
siztf  bronze  gates ;  and  they  were  surrounded 
by  a  deep  dit^  "tbo  Euphrates,  which  divided 
the  dty  into  two  equal  ports,  was  embanked 
with  waBfl  of  brielt  tbe  openings  of  which,  at 
the  ends  of  the  transverse  streets,  were  closed  by 

fates  of  bronze.  A  bridge,  built  on  piers  of 
ewa  stone,  united  the  two  quarters  of  the  city 
and  at  each  end  of  it  stood  a  royal  palace :  these 
erections  were  ascribed  to  Semiramis.  Of  two 
other  public  buildings  of  the  greatest  celebrity, 
the  one  was  the  tmple  of  Belus,  rising  to  a 
great  height,  and  consisting  of  ught  stories, 
gradually  diminishing  in  witnh,  and  ascended  by 
a  flight  of  steps,  whiuh  wound  round  the  whole 
building  on  the  outside ;  in  the  uppermost  story 
was  the  golden  statue  of  Belus,  with  a  golden 
altar  ana  other  treasures :  this  building  also 
was  ascribed  to  Semiramis.  The  other  edifice 
referred  to  was  the  "hanging  gardens"  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  laid  out  upon  terraces  which 
were  raised  above  one  another  on  art^ea.  The 
houses  of  the  city  were  three  or  four  stories  in 
'ieigbt,  and  the  streets  were  strai^t,  intersect 
tag  one  another  at  li^i  angles.  The  buildup 
were  almost  oniTersallj  eooslrnoted  of  brioks, 
some  burned,  and  som?  only  sun-dried,  cemented 
tc^ether  with  hot  Inturaen,  and  in  some  cases 
with  mortar.  The  Babylonians  were  certainly  a 
Semitic  race ;  but  the  ruling  claas,  to  which  the 
kings,  and  priests,  and  the  men  of  learning  be- 
longed, were  the  OhahUoMM,  irhon  origb  and 
affinities  are  somewhat  donbtftd;  the  most 
probable  opinion,  however,  is  that  they  were  a 
tribe  of  invaders,  who  descended  from  tbe 
mountains  on  tbe  borders  of  Armenia,  and  oun- 
quered  the  Babylonians.  The  religion  of  the 
CLaldffans  was  Sabaism,  or  the  worship  of  the 


heaTCDly  bodies,  not  purely  so,  but  symbolina 

In  tbe  forms  of  idols,  besides  whom  they  had 
other  divinities,  representing  the  powers  of  na 
tar&  The  priests  formed  a  caste,  and  culti- 
vated science,  especially  astronomy ;  in  which 
they  knew  the  apparent  laotions  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  five  of  the  planets,  the  calculation  of 
eclipses  of  the  moon,  the  division  of  the  xodiao 
into  twelve  conatellations,  and  of  the  year  into 
twelve  months,  and  tbe  measurement  of  time  by 
tKe  sun-dial  lliey  must  also  have  had  other  in- 
struments fur  meoBuring  time,  such  as  the  wntei^ 
dock,  for  instance ;  and  it  is  highly^  probable 
that  the  definite  methods  of  determimng  such 
quantities,  which  the  Qialdwin  astronomers  in- 
Teoted,  ware  the  origin  of  the  systems  of 
weights  and  measures  used  by  the  Greeks  and 
Bomaoa.  Their  buildings  prove  their  knowledge 
of  mechanics',  and  their  remains,  slight  as  they 
are,  show  oouisiderable  progress  in  the  fine  arte. 
Tbe  Bat^loman  government  waa  an  unlimited 
monarchy ;  the  Inng  appears  to  have  Uved  ia 
almost  total  seclusion  from  his  people,  sur^ 
rounded  by  his  court ;  and  the  provincea  were 
administered  by  governors,  like  tbe  Persian  sa- 
traps, responsible  only  to  the  monarch,  whose 
commanda  they  obeyed  or  defied  according  to 
his  strength  or  weaknesa  The  position  of  the 
city  on  the  lover  course  of  the  Euphrates,  hr 
which  it  was  ooonected  with  tbe  Persian  Qul{ 
and  at  the  meeting  of  natural  routes  between 
Eastern  Asia  and  India  on  the  one  side,  and 
Europe,  Asia  MinM-,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Arabia 
on  me  other,  made  it  the  seat  of  a  flourish- 
ing commerce,  and  of  immense  wealth  andlwc 
ury.  Hie  district  around  the  city,  bounded  1^ 
the  Tigris  OQ  the  east,  Mesopotamia  on  the 
north,  uie  Arabian  Desert  ou  tne  west,  and  ex 
tending  to  the  bead  of  tbe  Persian  Gulf  on  the 
south,  was  known  in  later  times  by  tbe  name  of 
Babylonia  (now  Irak  Arabi),  sometimes  also 
called  Chaldsea.  But  compare  Chalo.sa.  Hub 
district  was  a  plain,  subject  to  oontioual  inunda- 
UoQS  fW'm  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  whidi 
were  regulated  bv  canala,  the  wief  of  whidi 
was  the  If  aarmalcna.  1  c  Royal  River  or  CawU 
(iroTOfid^  ^ae'iknoc,  dtupv^  fiaatXiK^,  flumen  re- 
num),  which  extended  from  the  T^ris  at  Se- 
feucia  due  west  to  the  Euphrates,  and  was  unvi- 
able. The  country  was  fertile,  but  deficient 
in  treeB. 

BIb5xoh  (BaSvWv :  near  Foitat  or  Old  CtiroX 
a  fortress  in  Lower  Egypt,  oo  the  right  bank  ta 
the  Nile,  exactly  oppoNte  to  the  pyramids,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  canal  which  cotinected 
the  Nile  with  ue  Bed  Sea.  Its  origin  fros  na- 
cribed  tiadittMi  to  a  body  of  Babylonian  de* 
sertera  It  first  became  an  important  place 
under  the  Romans.  At^uatus  made  it  tiie  eta^ 
tion  of  one  of  the  three  Egyptian  legioDS. 

BABTLdMlA.    Vtd.  Babylon. 

Bacoha  (Bc^Kj^it),  called  Manadet  and 
Thjfiadea.  1.  The  female  companions  of  Ditny- 
sos  or  Bacchus  in  his  wandermgs  through  the 
"Eui,  are  represoited  as  crowned  with  vine 
leaves,  clothed  with  bwo  dans,  and  carrying  in 
their  hands  the  thyrnu  {vid.  J>iet.  of  Ant^  n.  v.> 
— 2.  Prieeteeses  of  Bacchus  (Bionyens),  who,  by 
wine  aiid  other  exciting  causes,  worked  them 
selves  up  to  phrcuay  at  the  IMonysiac  festivals. 

BAccniXfA  {BoKxidiai),  an  Heradid  clan,  d* 
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rived  their  names  from  Bacehis,  king  of  Corinth, 
and  retaiued  tiie  auprfeine  rule  id  that  Btate,  first 
under  a  uonarcbieal  form  of  fformimeDl^  uid 
next  as  a  close  oligarehy,  till  their  deposititMi  by 
CypMlos,  about  B.0,  657.  They  were,  for  the 
most  part,  driven  into  baDtshmait,  and  are  eaid 
to  have  taken  refuge  in  diflbrent  parts  of  Qreeea 
and  even  Italy. 

[BAOoaltm  (B<uq:«7op),an  isUnd  id  the  JEgean 
Sm,  lyinff  before  ttie  hubor  of  tin  <atj  Fhocsa, 
beautifully  adorned  vitli  temples  and  irwks  of 
art,  vhicb  were  destroyed  by  the  Rom  ana  under 
JSmiliua,  B.C.  190.] 

BaochIub  {BaKxeZot\  1.  Hie  author  of  a  short 
musical  treatise  called  ehayuy^  rixviK  uovmic^;, 
printed  by  Ueibomioa,  in  the  AnttmM  Mu»iea 
Auetwa  Beptem,  Amst,  1002^2.  Of  Tanagra  in 
B(Botia,  one  of  the  earliest  commentators  on  the 
writings  of  Hippocrates :  his  writings  have  per- 
ished.— 8.  Of  iuletiu,  the  anthor  of  a  work  on 
agriculturo. 

Baochub.    Fk£  Diontbus. 

BAOcmf  iJon  {^tatxaXlA^).  one  of  the  great  ly- 
ric poets  of  Greece,  bom  at  lulis  In  Ceos,  and  ne- 
phew as  well  as  feUow-townsman  of  Simouides. 
He  Souriehcd  about  B.O.  4T0,  and  lived  a  long 
time  at  the  court  of  Hiero  in  Syracuse,  tt^ether 
with  Simooidee  and  IHndar.  He  wrote  m  the 
Doric  dialect  Hymns,  Pieans,  Dithyrambs,  <te.  -, 
but  all  bis  poems  have  perished,  with  the  ez- 
eeptaon  of  a  few  fragments,  and  two  epigrams  in 
Greek  Aotbo'ngy.  The  fragments  have 
beeo  publish^]  by  fi^iie,  Baeehylidi»  On  Frag- 
menta,  Berol,  1S28,  and  by  Bergk,  Poetct  Lyriei 
Oraci,  p.  820. 

BacSnib  SrLVA,  a  forest  which  separated  the 
Snevi  from  the  Cbcnisci,  probably  the  western 
part  of  the  Thuringian  Fore&L 

Baou  (Be£k({-),  the  niAie  of  several  prophets, 
of  whom  the  moot  celebrated  was  the  Boeotian 
seer,  who  delivered  his  oracles  in  hexameter 
verse  at  Heleon  in  BcBoUa.  In  later  times  there 
existed  a  coUectioo  of  hie  oracles,  simitar  to  the 
Sibylline  books  at  Rome. 

Bactka  or  ZAKuaPA  (tA  BnKrpa,  rd  Zaptotnra 
and  ^  Zapiiiami :  now  Salkk),  die  capital  of 
Baoikia,  appears  to  have  been  fbtmded  by  the 
early  Persian  kings,  but  not  to  have  been  a  con- 
siderable cttv  till  the  time  of  Alexander,  who 
settled  in  it  his  Greek  mercenaries  and  his  dis- 
abled Macedonian  soldiera  It  stood  at  the 
Dortbem  foot  of  the  Mount  Paropamisita  (tbe 
A'ndbo  Rxuh),  on  tiie  River  Bactnis  (now  Adir- 
eiah  or  Dehat),  about  twenty-fire  miles  south  of 
its  juDcfion  with  the  Oxus.  It  was  the  centre  of 
aooodderable  traffic.  Tbe  existing  niins,  twenty 
miles  in  circuity  sTe  all  of  tbe  Mohammedan 
period. 

BactbIa  or  -tXiTA  (BaxTptav^z  BaxTpot,  -toi, 
^vr.i:  now  Bokhara),  a  province  of  the  Persian 
empire,  bounded  m  me  south  by  Mount  I^iropa* 
misus,  which  separated  it  from  Ariana,  on  the 
east  by  the  northern  branch  of  the  same  range, 
which  divided  it  from  the  Sac%,  on  the  northeast 
by  the  Oxus,  which  separated  it  from  Sogdlans, 
and  on  the  west  by  Margiana,  I!;  was  inhab- 
ited by  a  rode  and  warlute  peop'.s,  who  were 
sabdued  by  G^fnu  or  his  next  successors.  It 
was  included  m  the  conquests  of  Alexander, 
and  formed  a  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  i^eleu- 
Mm  tmtil  B.C.  295,  when  Tbeodotns,  its  gov- 
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emor.  revoILsi  from  Antiodias  II,  and  fimnM 
tbe  Oreek  kingdom  of  Bactria,  whiek  lasted 
till  B.C.  1S4  or  126,  when  it  was  overthrown 
by  the  Parthians,  with  whom,  during  it«  whole 
duration,  its  kin^  were  sometimes  at  war.  and 
sometimes  is  albance  against  Svria.  This  Qrttk 
kingdom  extended  b^vod  tua  limits  oi  the 
province  of  Baetria,  Mtd  ioehided  at  kast  a 
part  of  St^iana.  Bactria  was  watered  by 
the  Oxus  and  its  tributariee,  and  contained 
much  fertile  land;  and  much  of  the  com- 
merce between  Weitem  Asia  and  India  paased 
through  it 

[Bactbim  {Bdnrpec),  a  river  of  Baetria.  Fid 
BAOimiA.] 

[BAcoHTim  (now  BonnUk),  a  river  of  Lowor 
Pannmiii,  vluch  empties  into  the  Savus  near 

Sirmtoni.} 

Bxaamamx  Loon,  a  wood  in  Vestera  Vrit* 

huid. 

BjebU  Gz!ts,  plebeian,  the  most  importaol 
members  of  which  are  given  under  their  sur- 
names, DtVXa,  SOLOA,  TAKPRILDa 

BiBoOLA,  a  tolvn  in  Hispania  T^rnieoiKnsii^ 
west  of  Castulo,  in  the  neigfaborboud  of  silvM 
mines. 

[B-IELON.     Fti  B«iow.] 

[B^FFO  (now  Porto  Barhato'),  a  harbor  on 
Junoois  Promontorium,  not  tar  fttmi  Gades,  in 
Hispania  Bsetica,] 

B^CTEBH  J  (now  feztmj  aim  called  Btrbbkiv* 
BIS  UBBS,  a  town  in  Gallia  ITarbonenas;  on  tha 
Obris,  not  fiirfrom  Narbo,  and  a  Roman  colony  ; 
its  neighborhood  produced  good  wine. 

B-BHCA.    Vid.  Hispania. 

6.Ens  (now  Oitadnlquiver),  a  river  in  Sontb* 
em  Spain,  formerly  called  Taktessus.  and  by  the 
inhabitants  CEans,  rises  in  Hispania  Tarraconen- 
sis,  in  tbe  territonr  of  the  Oretani,  flows  sonth- 
west  through  Bsetlca,  to  whidi  it  gives  its  name^ 
past  the  cities  of  Oorbuda  and  Hispalis,  and  fklb 
into  the  Atlaotio  Ocean  by  two  mouths,  north  of 
Oades. 

[B^nmrA  (Bairovpla),  the  northwestern  part 
of  Brotica,  between  the  Anas  and  Mount  Ma- 
rian us.] 

BaoXcuv  (now  Bavat),  the  chief  town  of  the 
N'ervii  in  Gallia  Belgica :  there  are  many  Roman 
remains  in  the  modem  town. 

BAOAtiD.e,  a  Gallic  people,  who  revolted  nnder 
Diocletian,  and  were  with  cHffieulty  subdued  by 
Maximian.  A.D.  2S6. 

[Baoistakcs  Moks  (rd  BayUrmvov  lipoc\  ■ 
mountain  range  in  Media,  southeast  of  E^bat- 
ana,  and  mac^  by  the  Greeks  sa-ired  to  Jupi- 
ter:  the  region  around  was  called  Bagialana, 
This  mountain  is  now  more  correctly  t^rmea 
the  "  sacred  rock  of  Behistun."  According  t« 
the  imcienta,  it  had  tbe  figure  of  Semiramis  cat 
upon  i^  with  a  Syrian  inseription;  but  Major 
Eawlioson  has  shown  that  the  inscrijition  oo 
the  rock  was  executed  by  order  of  Daims  Hya- 
taspis.] 

BaqSas  {Bayua^'),  a  eunucb,  highly  trusted 
and  favored  by  Artaxeries  IIL  (Ochus),  wlioni 
he  poisoned  KC.  338.  He  was  put  to  death  by 
Darius  III.  Codomannu9,  whom  he  had  attempted 
likewise  to  poison,  886.  The  name  Bogoas  fre- 
i^aently  occurs  in  Persian  history,  and  u  somft- 
times  used  by  Latb  writen  as  syuonymona  vitb 
a  eunuch. 
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BmkJdu  {BaypUac '  nov  Meierdok),  «  river 
ofMortheraAftiM,  iUUng  into  the  Oalftrf  Oar- 

Bum  (BwflnuB),  a  town  in  Caropanu,  on  a 
■Ball  ba^  weftt  of  NaplM,  and  oppoute  Pnteoli, 
wsa  situated  in  a  Deautifol  country,  vhich 
aboondcd  in  varm  mineral  apringo.  The  baths 
of  Bain  were  the  moat  oeletwated  in  Italy,  and 
the  town  ittelf  was  tlM  fiirorito  vatering-plaM 
of  the  Romana,  who  flocked  thither  in  crowds 
fir  healUi  and  pleasure ;  it  was  distinguished 
by  Ueentioamefla  and  immorality.  The  whole 
eoontry  waa  studded  with  the  palaces  of  the 
Boman  nobles  and  eroperors,  whitdt  oorered 
the  coast  {mm  Bain  to  Futeoli ;  many  of  tiiese 
palaces  were  built  out  into  the  sen.  (Hor^ 
Carm^  ii^  18,  20.)  The  eit«  of  ancient  Bain 
is  DOW,  fi>r  the  most  part,  ooTered  by  the  sea. 

[BALAKiKA,  (Ba?Mifaia :  now  Banitu),  a  city  of 
Syna,  on  the  coast,  north  of  Aradus,  hj  Ste- 
pbanus  Byzantinns  assigned  to  Pboeaicia.] 

[Balnlld^  made  goTemor  of  Egypt  1^  Nero, 
and  wrote  an  aecoont  of  that  province.] 

Balbihd^  D.  OmUob,  was  elected  emperor 
ijj  tite  senate  along  with  H.  Otodios  Papienus 
luzUnns,  after  the  murder  of  the  two  Qordians 
in  Afrioa  at  the  begiorane  of  A JX  S88 ;  bat  the 
MW  emperors  were  slam  by  the  soldiers  at 
Borne  in  June  in  the  same  year. 

Balbos,  M*.  Aoiucs,  the  name  of  two  ooo- 
auls,  ooe  in  B.C.  l&O,  and  the  other  in  114. 

Bauos,  T.  AhpIds,  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.O. 
M,  was  a  snpporter  of  Pomp^,  whtmi  he  join- 
ed in  the  eiTil  war  BC.  4B.  He  was  pardmed 
by  Oiesar  through  the  intereession  of  Cicero, 
irbo  wrote  to  bini  oa  the  ocossioa  (ad  Fam., 

Balbcs,  H.  Arim,  of  Arida,  married  Julia, 
Uw  sister  of  JuUns  Cosar,  who  bore  him  a 
daqgiiter,  Atia,  the  mother  at  Augustas  Caesar. 

Bauob,  Xi.  CoawnJns.  1.  Of  Qades,  served 
nnder  Q.  Uetellus  and  Pompey  against  Serto- 
rios  in  Sjwin,  and  reoeived  from  Pompey  ttie 
Boman  atixensbipL  He  aooompanied .  Fompey 
on  bis  return  to  Kmoe,  B.0. 11,  and  was  fin-  a 
long  time  one  of  hb  most  intimate  friends.  At 
the  same  time  be  gained  the  friendship  of  Casnr, 
who  plaeed  great  ocnfidence  in  him.  As  the 
Cneod  of  Onaar  and  Pompey,  be  had  numerous 
enemiea,  who  accused  him  in  66  of  baring  ille- 
gally assumed  the  Roman  citizenship;  he  was 
defended  by  Cicero,  whose  speech  has  oome 
down  to  nst  and  waa  aoqnittM.  In  the  civil 
war,  49,  Balbus  did  not  take  any  open  part 
agidnst  Fompey;  but  he  attached  himself  to 
Cnaar,  and,  in  oonjonctioa  with  Oppiua,  bad 
the  entire  management  of  Ceesar's  affiura  at 
Rome.  After  the  death  of  Cesar  (44)  he  was 
equally  siwoessfol  in  gaimne  the  favor  of  Octa- 
▼laina,  who  raised  Urn  to  Die  OMMulsbip  in  4(X 
Balbns  WMto  a  diary  {Eph0merU),  whieh  has 
nut  come  down  to  us,  of  the  most  remarkable 
ooourrences  in  Cjaear's  life.  He  took  care  that 
Cmsar'a  Commentaries  on  the  Oallio  war  should 
be  continued ;  and  we  acoordingly  find  the  eighth 
book  dedicated  to  him. — 2.  Nd}diew  of  the  pre- 
oediitf,  recaved  the  Roman  franchise  along 
with  bis  uncle.  He  served  under  Csear  in  the 
dTilvar;  he  was  quaestor  to  Asinius  Pollio  in 
Further  Spain  in  B.C  48,  and  while  there  add- 
ed to  his  nalire  town,  Gades.  a  suburb ;  many 


years  afterward  he  was  proconsul  (A  Africa,  and 
biampbed  over  tbs  Oaramantea  in  1}.  H« 
boilt  a  magidficent  theatre  at  Rome,  whid\  waa 
dedicated  in  18. 

Balbvs,  LuoilIds.  1.  L,  a  jurist  and  broth- 
er  of  the  followii^. — 2.  a  Stoic  philosophei 
and  a  pupil  of  PsMetius,  is  introduced  by  Cicei-o 
as  ooe  0  fthe  sp«ikers  in  his  Z>«  Natura  Dwunt, 

Balbcs,  OouvfuB,  a  contemporary  of  Cicci-o, 
bore  a  high  cbaracter  as  a  judex ;  ne  wss  put 
to  death  by  the  triumvirs,  B.C.  43. 

Balbus,  Sr.  ThobIub,  tribune  of  the  pleba 
about  B.C.  111,  proposed  an  agrarian  law.  Vid. 
JHcL  of  Ani^  art  Lax  TpoaiA. 

BAulara  (BaAeopidrc,  Ba^jopfdei-),  also  call 
ed  GnmlBlx  {Vv^tvi^'iaC)  by  the  Greeks,  two 
islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  off  the  coast  of 
Spain,  distingnisbed  the  epithets  Major  and 
Minor,  whence  Uieir  modem  names  Maj&rea  and 
Minorca.  They  were  early  known  to  the  Car- 
thaginiane,  who  established  settlements  there 
for  the  purposes  of  trade;  they  afterward  re- 
ceived colonies  from  Rhodes ;  and  their  popula- 
tion was  at  a  later  time  of  a  very  mixed  kind. 
Their  inhabitants,  also  called  BaUaren,  were 
edebrated  as  slii^rs,  and  were  employed  as 
Bueb  in  the  armies  of  the  Carthaginians  and 
Romana  In  otxweqneooe  of  their  piracies  they 
provoked  the  hostility  of  the  Romans,  and  were 
finally  sabdued,  B.O.  128,  by  Q.  Metellus,  who 
Bssumed,  accordingly,  the  suniame  BaUoricus, 

Baluta,  prefect  of  the  pvtorians  onder  'Va- 
lerian, whom  lie  aooompanied  to  the  East  Af^ 
er  the  defeat  and  eaptnre  of  that  emperor  (A. 
D.  290),  he  rallied  a  i>ody  of  Roman  troops  sml 
defeated  the  Persians  in  Cilida.  His  subse- 
quent career  is  obscure ;  he  is  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  and  was  [vobably  put 
to  death,  about  264,  by  Odeoatbua 

[Bauus  (BoXIoc),  one  of  the  horses  of  Adiil 
!««,  oflhpring  of  Sfephyrus  and  the  harpy  Po 
darge.] 

[Balsa  and  Balsa  Fkux  (now  Tavira),  a  city 
of  Luftitauia. 

Bakbauo^  M.  FoLYica,  &ther  of  Fulvia,  the. 
wifo  of  M.  Antonius,  the  triomvir,  roeeived  th* 
nieknojue  of  Bamfaulit^  on  acoonot  f4  a  beutaocy 
in  his  speech. 

BaMB70X.      Vid.  HlEftAFOLIB. 

BXn ASA  (now  Mamora  f  ruins),  a  oitr  of  Mnu 
retaoia  Tingitana,  on  the  River  f^uour  (now 
Sehoa),  near  the  western  coast:  a  colony  un- 
der Aognstos,  Fs/mtfa -fioiMta. 

BAiri>C8lA  Fom  (now  San^raeo),  a  fountain  hi 
Apulia,  six  miles  from  Veouaia.  (Hor.,  Carm., 
iii.,  18.) 

BANiiA  (BantinuB :  now  Baim  or  Vanzi),  a 
town  in  Apulia,  near  Vennsia,  in  a  woody  dis- 
trict {»altm  Baniini,  Hor.  Carm^  iil,  i,  15): 
[near  this  plaee  UareeUna  fell  a  riotim  to  tlis 
veU-hiid  plana  of  HaonibaL] 

[Bapb^kas  i^a^pa^),  a  river  of  Iberia,  in 
Macedonia,  empties  into  the  Thennaio  Gull] 

BarsIka  (now  Bmena),  a  river  in  Illyria, 
flows  through  the  Pauis  I«beatia 

BAaalai  iBdp6ap9i%  the  name  grv«j  b}  the 
Greeks  to  ail  foreigners  wboso  language  was 
not  Greek,  and  who  were  therefore  regw^ed  by 
the  Greeln  as  an  inferior  raoei  Ho  Romans 
applied  the  name  to  all  people  wbo  spoke  neit^ 
Greek  nor  Iditiik 
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BauXrIa.    Ttd.  AuKu. 

[BAOBABitiD  PE-ouoNToaiDM  (lum  Cobo  de  S$- 
fiehel),  *  pro  ioQtory  of  Lufiuaoia,  jiut  bdbv 
the  mouth  of  t^^e  TaguB.] 

BabbAtIo,  ecmmooder  of  the  household  troops 
uuder  Oallus,  whom  he  arrested  by  command  of 
CuuBtootiiM^  A.D.  864.  Id  8SS  he  vas  made 
general  of  the  infiuitry,  aod  uDt  toto  Qaol  to 
■■But  Julian  agauut  the  AlemaaoL  He  vaa 
fti,  to  death  b;  Constantius  io  869. 

Sabbatus,  M.  HobAtIdb,  coqbuI  B.0.  449  with 
ValeiiuB  Publicola  after  the  orerChiw  of  the 
decemvirs.    Vid.  Pdbucola. 

BAuisilLA,  a  eity  and  rirer  (now  Ouadiaro) 
in  Hiapaoia  Kstua,  on  ibe  ooast,  north  at  Calpa.] 

ButBonBime,  a  mountaiD  east  of  Srarta, 

BauOla,  ^uiiius.  1.  Q,  oonanl  £.0.  911, 
vheo  he  sulslued  Apulia,  and  odobuI  again  in 
811,  when  be  fought  against  the  Etruscans. — 2. 

ooDBol  in  281,  carried  on  war  agamst  the  Ta- 
ren tines,  Satnnites,  and  Sallentinei. — 8.  M,  oonsul 
in  230,  carried  oo  war  against  the  Ligurians, 

Baboa,  the  nimama  of  tTj^itji^h,  the  father 
»f  Haooibal,  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Hebrew 
Barak,  which  signifies  lightning.  His  family 
was  distinguished  Bubsequeatly  aa  the  "  Bardoe 
family,"  and  the  demoeratical  party,  which  sup- 
ported this  &mily,  as  the  "  Barcina  party." 

Baeoa  or  -E  (Bt^Mci; :  ^apKirjKt  Bt^oiof,  Bar- 
emu).  I.  (Now  Merjek,  ruins),  the  second  city 
of  Cyrenaica,  in  northern  Afiica,  one  hundred 
atadia  (tea  geographical  miles)  from  the  sea, 
appears  to  have  been  at  first  a  settlement  of  a 
Libyan  tribe,  the  Barcni,  bat  about  B.C.  580 
vaa  colonized  by  the  Qreek  seceders  from  Oy< 
noe,  aod  became  ao  powerful  as  to  make  the 
weetem  part  of  Oyrenaioa  virtually  independent 
of  the  mother  <atv.  In  BC.  610  it  was  taken 
by  the  Persians,  wno  removed  most  of  its  inbab- 
itaats  to  Bactria,  aod  under  the  Ptolemies  its 
ruin  was  completed  by  the  erection  of  its  port 
into  a  new  city,  which  was  named  Ptolkkais, 
and  which  took  the  plaoe  of  Barca  aa  one  of  tiie 
dtiea  of  the  Cyreowie  Pentaoolia — 3.  A  town  in 
Bactria,  peopled  1^  the  removed  inhabitaDta  of 
the  Oyrenaio  Barca. 

BAadKO  (now  Barcelaaa),  a  town  of  the  Lal«- 
tani,  in  Hispania  Tarraconeosis,  afterward  a 
Boman  colony :  the  town  waa  oot  larga^  but  it 
possessed  an  excellent  harbor. 

Babdubb.    Vid.  AaaAOKs  XXL 

Bakdtus  or  Babi>tuu  (Bc^;iir,  "bdpdoXkis), 
an  lUyriaa  chieftain,  carried  on  frequent  wars 
with  the  Macedonians,  but  was  at  length  de- 
feated and  slain  in  battle  by  Philip,  the  &ther 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  KC.  869. 

BaaiA  SoaJLmii,  ooqbuI  suffeetoa  io  A.D.  62 
under  Clandins,  aod  afttfwwd  proocaiBuI  of  Asia, 
waa  a  man  of  Jmtice  aod  integritjr.  He  was 
accused  of  treaaoo  in  the  reign  of  Hero  and  waa 
«ondemed  to  death,  together  with  his  daughter 
Scrvilia.  The  .  chief  witness  against  him  was 
P.  Egoatins  Celer,  a  SttHO  pliiloaopber,  and  the 
teacher  of  Sonwua   (  Vid.  Jnv^  iiin  118.) 

BabgOiIi,  a  people  in  the  northeut  of  Spun, 
brtween  the  Pyreoeei  aod  the  Ibenui 

[BaaetLiA  or  Bakgyixk  (Bop/vAio,  ru ;  'Bap- 
yvMunii,  hapyvyiOfTiKof;),  a  city  of  Caria,  lying 
OB  the  gnlf.  named  from  it^  Bargj/Uaietu  Btnua, 
and  named  by  the  Cariaoa  Andanw  ('AvdoMir} ; 
tuned  tar  a  statue  of  I>iaun.1 
13S 


BaeIuk  (BarinoB:  now  Bari),  a  town  in  kpty 
lia,  m  the  Adriatic,  a  raoniciiHun),  and  celebrated 
for  its  fiaheiica  (JSonum  nucotum,  Hor,  8at^  l, 

6,  91). 

BAUAXi(Txs(B<vffa&r^f)cn'  Babzaentub  (Bap- 
(uevTof),  satrap  of  the  ArachoU  and  I)raug«h 
took  put  in  the  murder  of  Darius  IU.,aod  after- 
ward fled  to  India,  where  be  was  aeiaed  by  the 
inhabitants  aod  delivered  up  to  Alexander,  wlw 
put  him  to  death. 

BAKaiKB  (BapatvTi).  1.  Daughter  of  Artabor 
zus,  and  wife  of  Memnon  the  Rbodian,  subse- 
quently married  Alexander  the  Qreat^  to  whom 
she  boro  a.ioo,  Herculea.  She  and  her  son  were 
put  to  death  by  Polyspensboo  in  800^ — S.  Alio 
called  StAdaA,  elder  daoghto'  of  Darius  III., 
whom  Alexander  married  at  Suaa,  B.0.  8S4 
Shortly  after  Alexander's  death  she  waa  mur- 
dered oy  Boxana. 

[Baktoaxa  (Bo^o^  now  BaroaUck),  a  eity 
of  India,  on  the  eastern  nde  ol  the  River 
Ifomadua,  poBseasii^  an  active  aod  extensive 
land  and  sea  trade  with  Bactria,  Arabia,  and 
Africa.]  • 

[Babxaxntis  (Bap^aivTiK)-  Vid.  Babbaxnti^] 

BAaXMlna.    Vid.  Batak«a. 

BabilIa  (dow  Btud  or  BdU),  a  town  oo  th« 
lUiiD^  in  the  ncdj^iborbood  of  wluoh  Valentioian 
built  a  fortresa-^S.  An  island    VkL  Abalub.] 

BAauJiTA,  the  mother  of  Julian  the  apoatate, 
being  the  second  wife  of  Julias  Coostantius,  bco- 
ther  of  Constantine  the  Great. 

BAOuiin  {BaaiXuoe),  commonly  called  BaeL' 
the  Great,  was  bcHrn  AJ).  829,  at  Cesarfia.  Ha 
studied  at  Antioch  or  Oonstantiuople  under  la- 
bauius,  and  subsequently  continued  bis  studies 
for  four  ^ears  ^861-865)  at  Athma,  chiefly  under 
the  Bophista  Himerius  and  ProoreaiosL  Among 
his  fellow-etudents  were  the  Emperor  Julian 
aod  Gregory  Naziansen,  the  latter  of  whom  be- 
came bis  moat  intimate  friend.  After  acauiring 
the  greatest  reputation  aa  a  student  lor  his 
knowledge  of  rhetorio,  philosophy,  and  eoieooe^ 
he  returned  to  Caesarea,  where  he  began  to 
plead  eaosei^  but  toon  abandoned  his  profes- 
sion and  devoted  himself  to  a  religious  life.  He 
now  led  ao  ascetic  life  for  many  yeara;  he 
was  elected  Biabop  of  Coesarea  in  370  in  phice 
of  Eusebiu^;  he  died  io  879.  The  best  edition 
of  his  works  is  by  Gamier,  Paris,  lISl-l^SO, 
8  v<^  folkt, 

BieLm,  L  Vamim,  served  under  Cieaar  io 
Gaul,  and  oommanded  part  of  Cesar's  fleet  in 
the  civil  war.  He  was  one  <tf  Cnaar^  aeeossina 
(BO.  44),  and  in  the  following  year  was  mur- 
dered  by  his  own  slavea 

[BasbImu,  a  city  of  Illyria,  not  hx  from  Lia- 
sual 

BabbIbeub  (BaooajKVf),  a  aumame  of  Baochus 
(Diooysua),  probably  derived  firom  ^aaaaais,  % 
fox  sldn,  worn  by  the  god  himadf  and  the 
MieaadB  in  Thrace. 

BAsaoa,  Atjnnlca,  an  orator  aod  historian 
under  Auguatos  aod  Tiberius,  wrote  an  account 
of  Ae  Rnnao  wait  io  Germai^,  and  a  -moA 
upon  Boman  hiatoiy  of  a  more  general  eharaatei^ 
wbich  waa  oootiouod  in  thlrty-ooa  bodn  by  the 
elder  Pliny. 

BiflBua,  Q.  CteciiJua,  a  Roman  equea,  and  as 
adherent  of  Pompey,  fled  to  Tyre  after  the  bat- 
tle of  PharBolin,  &.&  48.   Shortly  afterward  h« 
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ol  toiiMid  poesMsioD  of  Tyre,  and  vw  joioed  hy 
UMt  of  Uie  troops  of  Sextus  C«sar,  the  govern- 
or of  SjrU,  who  had  been  killed  by  his  owo  sol- 
diera  at  tbe  liutigatioo  of  BasHUb  He  subse- 
qoeotly  settled  down  in  Apamea,  vhere  ha  main- 
tAiocd  tftmself  fw  three  years  (46-lSJ  agaimt 
C.  Aatistius  Vetus,  and  ulerwara  agaioat  Sta- 
tins Uurcus  ocd  Marctus  Criapuit  On  tbe  ar- 
riFal  of  CitMius  in  Syria  in  48,  the  tnx^  of 
Baasiis  went  .ver  to  Caesios; 

Basidb.  OAsIcii  a  Roman  lyris  poet,  and  a 
friend  uf  Persiiis,  who  addresees  b's  MZth  satire 
to  him,  vas  destroyed,  aloug  with  Us  villa,  in 
AJX  19.  by  the  eruptioo  of  Vesorius  wbidi 
oTercrhelmed  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. 

Basses,  Saleius,  a  Romoa  epio  poet  of  con- 
siderable merit,  contemporary  with  Vespasian. 

Bastak5«  or  Babtebk^  a  wlike  Oennan 
people,  who  migrated  to  die  country  near  the 
month  of  the  Danube.  Tbey  are  first  mentioned 
in  the  vars  of  Philip  and  Peraeus  against  tbe 
Biomans.  and  at  a  later  period  tbey  frequently 
devastated  Tbraoe,  and  were  engaged  in  vars 
irith  tbe  Bomao  governors  of  the  nrovinoe  of 
Ha««dimia.  In  RO.  80  they  were  defeated  by 
Uareus  Crasaus,  and  driven  across  tbe  Danube ; 
and  ve  find  them,  at  a  later  time,  partty  settled 
between  tbe  Tyras  (now  l>nie»ter)  and  Borys- 
thenes  (now  Dnieper),  and  partly  at  tb«  mouth 
of  the  I}annbe,  under  the  name  of  Peudni,  from 
tbeir  inhalHting  the  island  of  Pence,  at  the 
month  of  this  river. 

[Basti  (now  ISuza),  a  city  of  the  Bastitaml] 

BAsrrrXNi  (also  BAcmAiu,  BaarauX  n  peo- 
ple in  HiMpania  Bratioa,  on  the  ooasi 

I^Bata  (Baru,  ru)  a  city  and  port  of  Sarmatia 
Astatica.  on  the  I'uxine,  oppieite  Sinope.] 

Bi&TAKAA  or  BA&AHrne  (Barovaia,  BaaavlTi^ : 
in  the  Old  Testament.  Ba-ha»,  Basau),  a  district 
of  Palestine,  east  of  Ui«  Jordan  extwiding  from 
thfl  river  Jabbofc  no  the  sooth  to  Uoont  H«r^ 
raon,  b  the  Antihbanut  duub,  on  the  north. 
The  s  and  t  are  mere  dialeetie  varietiei. 

BatAvi  or  BatXvi  (Luean^  i,  481^  >  Cfiltio 
people  who  abandmed  their  homes  in  conse- 

3uence  of  civil  dissensions  before  the  time  of 
nlios  Ciesar,  and  settled  in  tbe  island  formed 
by  the  Rhinc^  the  Waal,  and  the  Slaa^  whidi 
island  was  called  after  them,  Intula  Satavonan. 
They  were  for  a  long  time  allies  of  tbe  Romans 
ia  their  wars  against  tbe  Qermans,  and  were  of 
great  seiTice  to  tbe  fonoer  by  tbeir  excellent 
cavalry  ;  but  at  length,  ezasperate<l  hy  the  op- 
presaiouB  of  the  Roman  omcera,  tiiey  rose  m 
revdt  under  Claudius  Civilia  in  Aj£  69,  and 
were  with  great  difficulty  subdued  On  their 
snbjugation  tbey  were  treated  by  the  Romans 
with  mildness,  and  were  exempt  from  tazatioa 
llieir  country,  which  also  extended  beyond  tbe 
island  south  of  the  Maaa  and  the  Waal,  was 
called  at  a  later  tim^  Batavu.  Tbeir  chief 
towns  were  Lugdimum  (now  Legdm)  and  So- 
tamdunm  (now  Wyk-Jmrttad  t),  between  the 
Uaas  and  the  Waal  The  Oofkitu/aUi  or  Can- 
ninefatea  were  a  branch  of  tbe  Batav^  and 
dwelt  in  tbe  vedt  of  the  island. 
BATAVODCauH.  Vid.  Batavl 
[BatSa  (Burem).  1.  A  Naiad,  mother  by  (Eba- 
Ine  of  Tyndareus,  Hippocoon,  and  leanon.— 2, 
iMngfater  of  Tcucer,  wife  of  Danhmus,  mothw 
«f  Dub  and  Erichthouias.] 


Batb^clis  {tia&ukX^),  a  celebrated  uiist  ol 
Magnesia  on  the  Mnander,  oonstmctfd  for  the 
Lacedsmonians  the  eoloesal  thrme  of  tbe  Amy- 
cImui  ApoUa  He  wobably  Jlonrii^ed  about  fb« 
time  of  Soloi^  or  a  little  later,  * 

Bathtllvb.  1.  Of  Samoa,  a  beautiful  ytnth 
behved  by  Anaercon. — 2.  Of  Alexandrea,  the 
freedman  and  fororite  of  AIieeeiiBa,  brought  to 
perfection,  togethw  with  Pyladea  of  Cilicia,  the 
imitative  danoe  or  ballet  called  Pantomiw.MMt 
Bathyllus  ezedled  in  oiwaie^  and  Pyladea  b 
trmfic  persooifioations.  - 

[Bathts  Poanm  (Bodilf  Ai/htv),  tlie  lawe  d<wp 
harbor  of  Aulis,  in  which  the  Greoan  met  aa- 
sembled  before  sailing  to  Troy.] 

Batma  (Barvoi :  Barvalof).  1.  (Now  Sarui), 
a  city  of  Osro&ie  in  Mesopotamia,  east  of  tns 
Ettphrrtei,  and  aoutliwest  of  Edessa,  at  about 
equal  distanoes ;  founded  1^  the  Hneedoniani, 
and  taken  by  Trajan;  oelebrated  for  its  an- 
nual fair  of  Indian  and  Syrian  merchandise.-^ 
2.  (Now  Dahab)t  a  cit^  of  Cyrrhestice,  in  Syria, 
between  Beitsa  and  Hierapolis. 

Bato  (Buruv).  1.  Tbe  charioteer  of  Amphi- 
arauB,  was  swallowed  up  by  the  earth  aloug 
with  AvFHUEAija. — %■  The  name  of  two  leaders 
of  tbe  Paononians  sod  Dalmatians  in  their  in- 
surrection of  the  reign  of  Augastus,  A.D.  A. 
Tiberius  and  Germanicus  were  both  sent  against 
Uiem,  and  obtained  Bome  advantages  over  them, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  I^uuniaus  and 
Dalmatians  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Romans 
in  AJ>.  8.  But  tlie  peaee  was  of  short  dunt> 
tion.  The  Dalmatian  Bato  put  bis  namesake 
to  deatb,  and  renewed  the  war..  Tiberius  now 
finally  snbdued  Dnlmatia ;  Bato  surrendered  to 
him  10  AD.  9,  upon  promiBC  of  pardon ;  he  ae- 
companied  Tiberias  to  Italy,  and  his  life  was 
spared. 

BATif (Borrtwlai),  kings  of  Gyrene  dur- 
iv  wgbt  geoemtioua.  1.  Battus  !„  of  Then, 
a  eoiony  to  Afiiea  at  the  eommand  of  tbe 
Delphic  ornde,  and  founded  Oyreno  about  RC. 
4S1.  Ue  was  the  first  king  of  Cvrene ;  bis  gov- 
ernment was  gentle  and  just,  ana  after  bis  death 
in  699  he  was  worshipped  as  a  hero. — 2.  Aroes- 
iLAtis  L  BOD  of  No.  1,  reigned  B.C,  699-58S. 
—8.  Battus  II,  sumamed  ''the  Ham^"  sod 
of  No.  2,  reigned  EO.  6S8-M0 1  In  his  rwgD 
Gyrene  received  a  great  number  of  colonieta 
from  various  parts  of  Oreece ;  and  in  conse- 

auence  of  tbe  increased  strength  of  his  king- 
om,  BattuB  was  aUe  to  subdue  the  neighboiing 
Libyan  tribes,  and  to  defeat  Apries,  king  of 
Egypt  (670),  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
libyans. — i.  Arcesilads  II.,  son  of  No.  3,  sur- 
named  "the  Oppressive,"  reigned  about  BO. 
660-t»<K).  In  consequence  of  dissensions  be- 
tween himself  and  bis  brothers,  the  latter  with 
drew  from  Gyrene  and  founded  Barco.  He 
was  sh-angled  by  his  brother  or  friend  Leaichus. 
— 5.  Battds  in.,  or  "  the  X^me,"  son  of  Nok 
4,  reigned  about  B.C.  fi60-68a  In  hi*  time, 
Demounx,  a  Hontuiean,  gave  a  new  oonstitu- 
tion  to  the  city,  whereby  the  ro^l  power  was 
reduced  within  very  narrow  limits. — 6.  Aroe»- 
iLAOB  III,  son  of  No.  6,  reigned  about  B.O. 
6SO-S14,  was  driven  from  Gyrene  in  an  attempt 
to  recover  the  ancient  royal  privileges,  but 
j  covered  hts  kingdom  with  tha  aid  of  Samiai 
1  anzilianes.  He  oidftaTored  b>  streugUien  lum 
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■elf  hj  makitig  Bal«nis8i<n  to  Cnxabjtea  in  625. 
He  ynM,  bowerer,  agabi  obliged  to  leave  C7- 
■«iie;  he  fled  to  Aliuar,  king  of  Barea,  vboee 
daughter  he  had  married,  aod  vu  there  alain 
by*  the  Baraeaos  and  some  Oyreanan  exiles. 
— 7.  BAtTDB  IV,  probably  aoa  of  No.  6,  of 
vhofle  life  we  hare  no  atMouote. — 8.  AaoEsi- 
LADB  rV.,  probaUy  eon  of  Ko.  1,  vhoee  Ticto^ 
m  the  eharwtrraee  at  the  ^rthian  gamee,  B.C. 
MtQ,  ii  oelebratcd  by  Ffndar  m  hie  fourUi  and 
dftii  Pythian  odee.  At  Ms  death,  about  460,  a 
popular  govenun«it  was  established. 

[BATTxiDEa,  a  patronymic  of  Callimachus,  from 
his  fother  BattusT] 

BAnns  (BuTTOf),  a  shepherd  vhmn  Mercury 
tHertnea)  turoed  into  a  stone  because  he  broke  a 
promise  which  he  made  to  the  god 

BAT0Lin^  a  town  in  Campania  of  meertain 
site. 

Baccw.    Vid.  Philkiiok. 

Baou  (now  Saeolo),  a  oollection  of  Tillas  rather 
than  a  town,  between  Miaenum  and  Bain,  in 
Campania. 

[Bactis,  BAvna,  or  BADnsua,  (now  Hoangho), 
a  nrer  of  Seriea.] 

BatIcb  and  fijcrfus,  two  malerolent  poe- 
tast^rs^  who  attacked  ttie  poetry  of  Yirgil  and 
Horace. 

BazIra  or  BbIba  (Uu^i/mi  :  "Bf^ipoi :  now  Ba- 
jour,  northwest  of  Ptthavmr),  a  city  in  the  Pa- 
ropomisue,  taken  by  Alexander  on  bis  march  into 
India. 

BKBslPon  (Bj^JCff).  1.  A  mythical  people  in 
Bithynia,  said  to  be  <tf  Thraeian  origin,  whose 
Uac,  Amyeus,  was  slaia  br  Pollux  (p.  90,  b.) — 
t.  An  aoeieirt  Iberian  people  on  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  north  and  sondi  of  the  Fyr^ees : 
fliey  possessed  uumeruus  herds  of  eattl& 

BnuXoDM,  a  small  place  in  (Ssaliune  Chiul, 
between  Cremona  and  Verona,  celebrated  fur  the 
defeat  both  of  Otho  and  of  the  Vitetlian  troops, 
A.D.  69. 

Bkl^a  {^Utva :  BeA&w'Djf).  1.  (Now  8t. 
Owge  tf  Arbori),  an  island  iu  the  JEmsa  Sea, 
off  the  south  coast  of  Attica. — 2.  Vii  Bzlx- 

HIKA. 

BklxhIna  (DeXe/dva,  now  Befmia),  also  called 
BriflUM  and  Sdoina,  a  town  iu  the  northwest 
ot  Laeonia,  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia,  llie  sur- 
rounding district  was  called  BelminatU  and  Bel- 
binalig. 

BelKsiboi  BeiJstb  (BfAnrif,  BfAcffVf),  a  Chal- 
dean priest  at  Babylon,  who  is  said,  in  ooojunc- 
tUMi  with  Arbaces  the  Mode,  to  have  orerthrown 
the  <dd  Asayriaa  emgin.  VkL  Abbaoeb.  Bele- 
us  aftwward  recOTsd  the  satrapy  of  Babylon 
from  Arbaces. 

Belo4  one  of  the  three  great  people  into 
which  Gsesar  divides  the  population  of  OauL 
They  were  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Rhine, 
00  the  west  by  the  ocean,  on  the  sonth  by  the 
Sequana  (now  £Mfte)  sod  Mateona  (now  Jfanu^ 
and  on  the  east  by  the  territoiy  in  the  Treviii 
lliey  wore  of  German  origin,  and  had  settled  m 
the  countiy,  expelling  or  reducing  to  subjection 
the  fijrmer  inhabitiu^  They  were  the  bravest 
of  the  inhatataots  of  Gaul,  were  subdued  by 
Cnsar  itfter  a  coungeocw  resistance,  and  were  tlie 
first  GaJIio  people  who  threw  off  tlie  Rnnan  do- 
o^tdon.  The  Belga  were  labdiTided  into  the 
trthss  4f  the  Nsbtii,  Bbllotac^  Bxh^  Son- 
14C 


BtoNEs,  MoBiN^  Menatii,  Adoatiot,  and  others 
and  the  eoUeeliTe  limea  of  the  wht^  nktiaii 
were  more  than  a  millioa 

BbloIoa.    Vii.  Galua. 

BkloIiw,  the  name  goierally  applied  to  thr 
territory  of  the  Bxllovaci,  and  of  the  tril>es 
pendent  upon  the  latter,  namely,  the  Atrebatcs 
Ambiani,  Velliocasses,  Aulerd,  and  Caleti  Bel- 
gium did  not  inelode  the  whide  eonntiy  inhab- 
ited by  the  BelgsB,  for  we  find  the  Kemi,  Renu, 
Ac,  exOTcssly  excluded  from  it  (Caee,  B.  O,  v. 
2*^ 

[Bkloicb  or  BoLOiDS  (BoA/iof),  a  leader  of  the 
Ghiuls,  who  invaded  Macedonia  and  Blyria  in 
B.C.  260.  Be  defeated  the  MaMdoniaus  in  ■ 
great  battl^  in  which  their  kii^,  Phden^  Cerau' 
nus,  was  elaia] 

[Bklides,  patronymic  of  Palsmedes,  as  da- 
scen<]ed  from  Bel us.j 

BBtnlahrs,  the  greatest  general  of  Justinian, 
was  a  native  of  Blyria,  and  of  mean  extraction 
In  AJ).  6S1  he  overthrew  the  Vandal  kingdom 
in  Africa,  which  bad  been  established  \tj  Qeo- 
seric  aboift  one  hundred  years  previouuy,  and 
took  prisoner  the  Vandal  kii^  Gelimer,  whom 
be  led  in  triDm|A  to  OoDstatmoople.  la  08&- 
640,  Belisarius  carried  on  war  agamst  the  Gtotbs 
in  Italv,  and  conquered  Sicily,  but  he  was  re- 
called by  the  jealousy  of  Justmian.  In  S41-1H4 
he  again  earned  on  war  against  the  Goths  in 
Italy,  but  was  again  recallctf  by  Jostiiuan,  leav- 
ing his  victories  to  be  completed  bf  his  rival, 
Narses,  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Gothio 
kmgdom,  and  the  establishment  of  the  exardiate 
of  Ravenna.  The  last  victory  of  Belisarius  was 
gamed  in  repelling  an  inroad  of  the  Bulgarians, 
669.  Iu  668,  he  was  accused  of  a  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  Justinian;  according  to  a 
popular  tradition,  be  was  deprived  hu  pro- 
perty, his  eyes  were  put  out,  and  he  wandered 
OS  a  be^or  through  Constantinople;  but  ac- 
cording to  the  more  authentic  account,  be  was 
merdy  imprisoned  for  a  year  b  bis  own  palace, 
and  UMD  reskffed  to  his  honors.  He  tued  in 
666. 

BcLLi^RSFnoH  or  BcLLiaSraoNTSs  (Bf%7.nM>- 
^  or  BeXAfpo^ovTTif),  son  of  the  Corinthian 
king  Glaucus  and  Eoirmede,  and  grandson  of 
Sisyphus,  was  originally  called  Hipponout,  and 
received  the  name  BcUeropbon  from  sUying  the 
Corinthian  Beienis.  To  be  purified  from  the 
murder  he  fled  to  Prcetus,  wb(»e  wife  AntSa  fell 
in  love  with  the  yoimg  hero;  but  as  her  offers 
were  rejected  by  lim,  she  accused  him  to  her 
husbaDdof  having  made  improper  nvposals  to 
her.  Pnetus,  viwilling  to  Uu  him  with  bis 
own  hands,  sent  him  to  his  father-in-law,  lo- 
batcs,  king  of  Lycia,  with  a  letter,  in  which  tlie 
latter  was  requested  to  put  the  young  man  to 
death.  lobatcs  accordingly  sent  him  to  kill  the 
DMHister  Chimaera,  t*""^'"g  that  he  was  sure 
to  perish  in  the  contest  After  ob^niiw  ina- 
session  of  the  wnged  horse,  Peoascs.  Beller 
opbon  rose  with-bim  in  the  air,  and  killed  tlie 
dunuera  with  bis  arrows.  lobatee,  thus  dis- 
appointed, sent  Belleropbon  against  the  Soly- 
mi,  and  next  against  tiie  Amazons.  In  these 
contests  be  was  also  victorious ;  and  on  lus  re 
turn  to  Lyeia,  being  attacked  by  the  bravest 
Lycians,  whom  Ibbates  had  placed  in  ambush 
tm  tits  purpose,  BellnrophoD  slew  them  all  1*^ 
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bates,  DOW  Beebg  tbat  it  inu  bopclcM  to  kQl 
Ibe  iuro,  gare  bint  bis  dsnghter  (PhilonoS,  An- 
tielfia,  or  Caaauidrs)  in  nuRisge,  aod  made  bim 
his  successor  on  the  thmaei  Belleroi^ioa  be- 
came the  latber  of  iMuider,  BippolcKsbus,  aod 
Laodamla,  At  last  Bellerophoo  drew  upon  bim- 
■elf  the  hatred  of  tbe  gods,  and,  ocneumed  bv 
grieC  wandered  lonely  uiroi^h  tbe  Ale'iao  fielo, 
ATotdiag  the  paths  of  meu.  This  is  all  tbat 
Eoinsr  aays  respecting  BeUerophcHi's  later  iste : 
some  trsditiona  related  tbat  be  attempted  to  fly 
to  heaven  upoD  Pegasus,  bat  tbat  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
lent  a  gad -fly  to  stii^  the  horse,  which  threw 
off  the  rider  upon  the  earth,  who  became  lame 
or  bliod  ia  ooiuequeooe,  (Horace^  Cam,  ir, 
11, 2&) 

[Bsixlain^  a  OoriothiaiL     Fi  oL  Bsluxo- 

Belli,  a  Celtiberian  people  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raeooenais. 

[BzLuxirus,  L.  1.  Uncle  of  Catiline,  propr» 
tor  in  Africa  lOl^S.  Originally  a  sUre  of 
DemetriuSt  was  tbe  oeeasion  of  an  iDsurreetioD 
ID  IntemcUam  dorii^  the  oivil  war  betweoi 
Cefisr  and  Fompey.] 

BuxOha,  the  Bomau  goddess  of  war,  was 
probably  a  Sabiae  divioi^.  She  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  tbe  Koman  poets  as  the  compan- 
ion of  Hars,  or  even  as  bis  sister  or  his  wife, 
aod  is  described  as  armed  with  a  bloody  seour^e, 
(Virg^  jEn^  viil,  70S.)  During  tbe  Sammte 
wara  in  KC.  296,  Appius  Claudius  Ctecus  vowed 
a  temple  to  her,  wbicb  was  erected  in  the  Cam- 
put  Uartius.  Her  priest^  called  SeUonariiy 
wounded  tbeir  own  arms  or  legs  when  tbey 
offered  saeriBces  to  her. 

BoxcvXci,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Belgas, 
dwelt  in  the  modem  Meamau,  between  the 
Sein^  Oise^  Sonun^  aod  Breslck  la  Casar's 
time  tbey  coald  brmg  one  hundred  thotMand 
men  into  the  field,  but  they  were  subdaed  by 
Casar  witb  the  other  Belgco. 

Belo:(  or  Bmlov  (BtAov,  BaiAwv,  near  Sola- 
tia, rains),  a  sea-port  town  in  Hiapania  Bietica, 
uD  a  river  of  the  same  name,  (now  Bq^baie),  the 
usual  place  lot  eroasing  otw  to  Tingis  in  Kbtu- 
retania. 

BxLCB  (B^^ot),  son  of  ITeptune  (Poseidon) 
and  libya  or  Eurynome,  twin  brother  of  Age- 
Dor,  and  btber  of  iSgyptos  and  Dooaua.  He 
was  Idiered  to  be  tbe  ancestral  hero  and  na- 
tional divinity  of  several  Eastern  nations,  from 
whom  Um  l^ends  about  him  were  transplanted 
tu  Qreece,  and  there  became  mixed  up  witb 
Greek  myths. 

B^us  (B^Aof :  DOW  AoAr  Naman),  a  river  of 
PbcBoicia,  risiug  at  tbe  fxtt  of  Mount  Carmel, 
sod  CilUng  into  tbe  sea  close  to  the  south  of 
Ptolemaifl  (now  Aert),  oeletoited  for  tbe  tradi- 
tion that  its  fine  sand  first  led  the  PbcBoicians 
to  the  invention  of  glass. 

Bsxlccs  Laccb  (now  La^  dt  Garda),  a  lake 
n  tbe  north  of  Italy  (Gallia  Traospadana),  out 
of  vbi<^  the  Mincius  flows. 

BbivErruM  (now  Betuvenlo),  a  town  in  Som- 
siom,  on  the  Appia  Via,  at  the  jonctivn  of  the 
two  Talleys  Uirougb  wh-ch  the  Sabatus  and 
Calor  flow,  formerly  called  Mtdeventum  on  ao- 
cocmt,  it-  is  said,  of  its  bad  air.  It  was  oue  of 
the  moat  andent  towns  m  Italy,  having  been 
teided,  aaondiiv  to  traifitiQi^  Diomede. 


In  the  Sammte  wars  it  was  subdued  by  tbe  B» 
niaos,  who  sent  a  eolonr  thither  in  RO.  £CBk 
and  changed  its  name  Maleventum  into  Bene- 
ventom.  It  was  wAoaoibd  a  second  time  byAu- 
gostos,  aod  was  hence  called  Coionia  Julia  Ootr 
wrdia  Awftuta  Felix.  Hie  modem  town  has 
several  Roman  remaina,  among  odian  a  tri- 
umphal ardi  of  Trajaa 

BKaxciNrlA  {^eptKWTia),  a  surname  of  Cyb- 
ele,  which  die  derived  from  Mount  Bereeyo- 
tus  where  she  was  worshipped. 

[BsBiOTitTDB  MoNS  (Be/MKuvrof),  a  moant- 
ain  in  Pbrygia,  sacred  to  Oybele.  -Vid.  the 
foregoing.] 

I^sislos  (fiepevin^),  a  Macedonic  form  of 
Bktrew/tee  {^pnUoi),  i.  a,  "Stinging  Victory." 
1.  First  the  wife  of  [Philip,  son  of  Amyntaa,  a 
Macedooiau  <rfSc«r],  and  afterward  of  Ptol«ny 
L  Soter,  who  fell  in  love  wilh  her  when  she 
came  to  Egypt  in  attendanee  on  bis  bride  Eu- 
rydioe,  Aotipater's  daughter.  She  was  cele- 
brated for  her  beauty  and  virtue,  and  was  tbe 
mother  of  Ptolemy  IL  FbiUdelphus.— S.  Dangh 
ter  of  Ptolemy  IL  FUiadelpbus,  and  wife  of  An 
tiochus  Theoe,  king  of  Syria,  who  divcrced  La 
odice  in  order  to  marry  her,  B.O.  249.  On  tbe 
death  of  Ptolemy,  B.C.  247,  Aotiocbus  roealled 
Laodiee,  who,  Dotwithstandinir,  caused  bun  to 
be  poiaenec^  and  murdered  Berenice  and  her 
soo^-S.  Dangfater  <tf  Jklagas,  ku^  of  Oyrrae, 
and  wife  of  Ptolemy  III.  Eoergetes.  She  was 
put  to  death  by  her  son  Ptolemy  IV.  Pbilopator 
on  his  accession  to  the  throng  22L  The  fa< 
mons  hair  of  Berenice,  which  she  dedicated  for 
ber  husband's  safe  return  from  his  Syrian  ex- 
pedition in  the  temple  of  Arsinoe  at  Zephyrium, 
was  said  to  have  oecome  a  constelUtioo.  It 
was  celebrated  by  Collimadius  in  a  poem*  of 
wbicb  we  have  a  translation  1^  Catidlua^ — 4. 
Otheiwise  called  Cltopatra,  daughter  of  Ptds' 
my  VIIL  Latbyrus,  sucoeeded  her  father  on  the 
throne  RO.  81,  and  married  Ptolemy  X.  (Alex- 
ander IL),  but  was  murdered  by  her  husband 
nineteen  days  after  her  marriage. — 6.  Daughter 
of  i'tolemy  XL  Auletea,  and  eldest  sister  of  ttie 
fimious  Cieoratra,  was  placed  on  the  tbnme  by 
tbe  Alezandriftes  when  tber  drova  out  her  &■ 
ther,  EC.  58.  She  afterward  oiarried  Archelaus, 
but  was  put  to  deatJ],  with  ber  husband,  when 
Oabioiua  restored  Auletei^  6&. — 6.  Sister  of  Her- 
od tbe  Greats  married  Aristobulus,  who  was  put 
to  death  B.O.  6.  She  afterward  went  to  Rome, 
wbere  she  spent  tbe  remainder  of  her  life.  She 
was  tbe  mother  of  Agrippa  I — 7.  Daughter  of 
Agrippa  I,  married  her  uncle  Herod,  Icing  of 
Cb&lcis,  by  whom  she  bad  two  sons.  .  After  tbe 
death  of  Herod,  A.D.  48,  Berenice,  then  twenty 
yeai-s  old,  lived  with  her  brother  Agrippa  1 1,  not 
without  suspicion  of  an  incestuoiu  commerce 
with  him.  She  gained  tbe  luve  of  Titus,  who 
was  only  withheld  from  making  her  his  wife  by 
fear  of  ofieoding  tbe  Romans  by  such  a  step. — 
[a  Wife  of  Mitbradates  the  Great,  put  to  death 
by  him  with  his  other  wives,  to  prevent  their 
fuUiog  alive  into  tbe  hands  of  tbe  Romans.] 

Biasjilci  {BeptviKJj :  hepniixevf),  the  name 
of  several  cities  of  the  period  of  tbe  Ptolemies. 
1.  Formerly  Eziongeber  (ruins  near  Aka&a/t),  in 
Anbia,  at  tbe  bead  of  the  Siotia  JSluiites,  or 
eastern  bnuicb  of  the  Red  Sea^ — 2,  Id  trppw 
Egypt  (for  so  it  waa  considered,  Uiot^b  it  la] 
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BERaXSTANL 
« 

B  Ultle  son'Ji  6t  Uw  parallel  of  Syeoe),  oo  th« 
•oast  of  tin  Bad  Sm,  od  a  gulf  called  SiniN 
luunuDduB  {6itd$apnc  tSXiroc,  now  Foul  .Bajf), 
where  its  ruins  are  etill  visib^  It  was  named 
niter  tbe  niotiia-  of  Ptolemy  IL  Philadelpbiu, 
wlw  built  it,  and  made  a  road  beoce  to  Cq>toe, 
■o  that  it  beoame  a  duef  cmporinm  for  tbe  eom- 
merce  of  £^7pt  with  Aralaa  and  India.  Under 
the  Romans  it  was  the  reaideiwe  of  a  prBefectua. 
— 8.  B.  PiMCHaJsoe  (R  Udyxpfo^  «  ^  kotH 
'Su6af\  oo  tlie  Red  Sea  coast  in  .Ethiopia,  cou- 
eiderably  south  of  the  aboT& — i  B.  EptDiSEs 
(R  iirl  &Eip^),  OQ  the  PromonttnT'  Dira,  on  the 
weaterD  eiue  of  the  entrance  to  the  R«d  Sea 
(now  StraiU  of  Balhel-MtutM).—^.  (Now  Ben 
ffkeui,  rvaatk  in  Cyrenaiea,  fanserly  Hnnua 
CE<nrepfr),  the  bUed  lite  of  the  Oardeos  of  tht 
Hesperides.  It  took  its  latw  name  from  the 
wife  of  Ptolemy  IIL  Enei^etea,  and  was  the 
westemmoflt  of  the  five  dtlea  of  the  libyan 
Peutapolifl.  There  wwe  other  eitiea  of  the 
name. 

BKRomtiia,  a  people  b  Am  acnfiteaat  of  Spun, 
between  the  Ibtfua  and  the  Pyrenees,  whose 
eaptal  was  Bergium. 

[BsBoiuH  (now  BairAerg  1.  A  place  io  the 
country  of  the  Hermunduri,  m  Q«mianta.  Magna. 
— 2.  Vid.  BsBanrTANL] 

BxaodifUM  (BergtHuas,  -atis :  now  Bergamo), 
a  town  of  the  Orolm  in  Oallia  Cisalpina,  be- 
tween Comom  and  &izia,  afterward  a  muni- 
aipimn, 

(Bminui  Mrnts  (B%fw  Spoc'.  now  JT^ro  Zt- 
vadhc),  a  mountain  of  Macedonia,  a  continuation 
of  the  great  ranm  of  Olympus.] 

BER&fi  {Bep6^  1.  A  Trojan  womnn,  wife  of 
DoryoluB,  cme  of  the  oompanions  of  jEneaa, 
whoae  f<»m  Iria  assumed  when  she  persoaded 
the  women  to  act  fire  to  the  shipa  of  .Aneaa  in 
Sidly.— [2.  The  nurse  of  Senwc^  whoae  form 
Juno  (Hera)  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  per^ 
Buading  Semele  to-  request  Jupiter  to  -visit  her 
in  all  his  divine  majesty.— S.  One  of  the  ocean 
njmfriis.] 

BzBtKA  {Bipota,  also  B^fifioia,  HspStj :  Bepoievc, 
DepoiaZof),  1.  {Now  Verria),  one  of  the  most 
ancient  towns  of  Macedonia,  on  (xie  of  the  low- 
er ran^  of  Mount  Bennina,  and  on  tbe  As- 
tmuB,  a  tributary  of  the  Haliaemon,  souOiweat 
of  Pella,  u)d  about  twen^  miles  from  the  sea. 
— 2.  (Now  Beria),  a  town  in  the  Interior  of 
Thrace,  was  under  the  later  Roman  empire, 
tc^ether  with  Philippopolis,  one  of  the  most 
important  military  posts. — S.  (Now  Aleppo  or 
SaM),  a  town  in  Syria  near  Antioeh,  enuuged 
fc^  Seleueus  Nleator,  who  gave  it  the  Hacedo- 
man  nune  of  Bensa.  It  la  called  Helbon  or 
Ckf  lbon  ia  Exddel  (izvii.,  18),  and  Ch^^  in 
the  Byzantine  writera,  a  name  atiU  retained  in 
the  modern  Hcdeb,  for  wludb  Europeans  have 
substituted  Aleppo. 

B£ad8UB  (B^paaoc,  or  BTjpaaaot),  a  pricet  of 
Belus  at  Babylon,  Iked  in  the  reign  of  Antio- 
chuB  IL  (EC  201-246),  and  wrote  in  Greek  a 
history  of  Babyt<»ua,  in  nine  books  (called  Ba- 
iv^uviKo,  and  sometimes  Xa?JSaiKd  or  laro^ai 
Xa?JaUal).  It  embraced  the  earliest  traditions 
about  the  human  race,  a  dcecription  of  Babylo- 
nia and  its  population,  and  a  chronological  list 
of  its  kings  down  to  the  time  of  the  great  Cyrus. 
Benmii  snya  tiiat  he  derived  the  matmah  for 
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his  work  from  tbe  ardrires  in  the  temple  tA 
Belus.  Hie  work  itself  is  tost,  but  oonsiderable 
fragments  of  it  are  preserved  in  Josephu*. 
EuselttDS,  SyncelluB,  ana  the  Christian  fatnen 
the  beat  editions  of  the  fragments  are  by  lUch 
ter,  JJ^p^  1826,  and  in  Vidot's  FVagmenta.^Mor 
Oraeorum,  voL     Paris,  1848. 

BlalFrtlB  (BtjpvTd^:  BtjpvTioc:  now  Beirut, 
rains),  one  oi  the  oldest  sea-ports  of  Phoenicia, 
stood  on  a  promontory  near  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Magoras  (now  JvaAr  Beirut),  half  way  be- 
tween Byblus  and  Sidon  It  was  destroyed  by 
the  Syrian  Idi^Tryphon  (B.C.  140),  and  rcftorea 
by  Agrippa  under  Augustus,  who  made  it  a  col- 
01^.  It  afterward  became  a  celebrated  seat  of 
lenrmng. 

BfisA.   va  AimwoSpoufj. 

BEB6I,  a  fierce  and  powerful  Tbraoan  people, 
who  dwelt  along  the  whole  of  Mount  Hsimus  as 
far  as  the  Eu^ne.  After  the  conquest  of  Mace- 
donia by  the  Romans  (B.O.  168),  tne  Bessi  were 
attadced  bv  the  latter,  and  snbdued  after  a  se 
vere  stru^e. 

BsssDB  (B$a<To^  satrap  of  Baetria  under  Da 
tius  IIL,  seized  Darius  bood  after  tbe  battle  of 
Arbela,  RO.  881.  Pursued  by  Alexander  in  the 
following  year,  Bessus  put  Darius  to  death,  and 
fled  to  Baetria,  where  be  assumed  the  title  of 
king.  He  was  betrayed  by  two  of  his  followers 
to  Alexander,  who  put  lum  to  death. 

BisriA,  Oalfusmds.  1.  L.,  tribune  of  the 
plebs  RC.  121,  and  consnl  111,  when  he  earned 
on  war  against  Jugurtba,  bat,  having  reeoved 
laive  bribes,  he  conduded  a  peace  with  the  Nu 
miaian.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  ho  was,  in  ood> 
sequence,  accused  and  condemned.— 2,  odb  of 
the  Catilinarian  coospimtors,  B.C.  63,  was  at 
the  time  tribune  of  the  plebe  deaignatus,  and 
not  aettully  tribune,  as  Sallust  says.  In  09  he 
was  i^e,  and  m  57  was  an  unsuccesaful  candi- 
date for  the  pneturship,  notwitlistanding  his  bri- 
berVi  for  which  offence  he  was  brought  to  trial 
io  tbe  following  year,  and  condemns,  although 
he  was  defended  oy  Cicero. 

BsTAsli,«  people  m  Oallia  Belgica,  betwoeu 
the  Tungri  and  Norvii,  in  the  ne^hbwhood  of 
Beeig  in  Brabant 

[Betdb  (Beiac),  a  river  of  Macedonia,  an  af- 
fluent of  the  Erifioa] 

BazbtA.    FioTBaziba.  • 

BiiiTOa,  1.  Also  called  Ocnus  or  Auenus, 
son  of  Hberis  and  Monto,  is  said  to  have  built 
the  town  of  Mantua,  and  to  have  called  it  after 
bis  mother. — 2.  A  Bithyuian,  tiie  author  of 
twen^-one  qrigrams  in  tiia  Greek  Anthok^, 
lived  under  Ai^;us(ns  and  Tiberina 

Bias  {Bta^.)  I.  Son  of  Amythaon,  and  brother 
of  the  Beer  Melampua.  He  married  Pero, 
daughter  of  Neleus,  whom  her  father  had  re 
ftised  to  give  to  any  one  unless  he  brou^t  him 
the  oxen  ^  Iphidns.  These  Melampua  obtained 
by  his  courage  and  skill,  and  ao  won  the  princess 
for  his  brother.  Melompns  also  gained  tor  Bias 
a  third  of  the  kingdom  of  Argos,  in  oonsequcnce 
of  bis  curing  the  danghtera  of  Prcetus  and  the 
other  Atvire  women  of  thur  madneeaj — S.  Of 
Priene  in  Ionia,  one  of  tbe  seven  sagea  of  Greece, 
flourished  about  RC.  5S0. 

BiBAoflLus,  M.  Fuahrs,  a  Roman  poet,  bom 
at  Cr«mona  RC.  108,  wrote  iambicB,  epignunb, 
wd  ft  po«n  on  Oosai'B  Gaulish  wan    tue  open- 
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BITHTNU- 


nr  Uiie  b  t)>«  latter  pt-em  is  parodied  hr  Horaco 

u,  S,  41).  It  is  ^biibla  that  Btbacnltw  also 
vtota  a  pocn  entitled  .^khiopi*,  oontaitring  so 
aeeoBUt  of  tbe  death  of  Memnoo  AeloUes, 
and  that  the  tiayiAiM  A^tnu  of  Honoe  (Sat^ 
L,  10,  86)  is  DO  otb«r  than  BibaAulns.  The  at- 
tacks of  Horace  agaiwt  Bibaonliu  may  probably 
be  oviiig  to  ant  £ut  that  tbe  poenu  of  Bibaculus 
eoutaiMdinaiiUa  against  the  CoMuv.  (T^aa^Atm^ 
iT,»4.) 

BnKAors  (nenr  Avhrn),  tba  euef  town  of  the 
JRim  in  Qallia  Lugdjnenm,  afterward  ^ti^iw- 
iadmmtnm. 

BixKAX  (now  Biivre),  a  town  <^  the  Remi  in 
Gal&a  Belgica,  not  iar  from  the  Aisne. 

BafiuiB  OALPOBMiDs.  1.  Ja,  onmle  ndQe  R 
0. 96,  Tinrtin'  68,  and  eouid  fi9,  In  each  of  whieh 
f  can  be  ImA  0.  JxiSm  Oour  as  hn  eoUea^e. 
Be  was  a  standi  adherent  of  the  arigtocrabcal 
parfrf,  bat  was  nnable  in  Ins  consulship  to  re- 
dst  the  poverf&l  oomlanation  of  Cieear,  Fom- 
ptj,  and  Crasnu.  After  an  ineffectaiil  Rtt«tnpt 
lo  oppose  Omar's  agrarian  law,  he  withdrew 
from  m  popolar  assemblies  altogether ;  whence 
it  was  said  in  joke  that  it  was  the  conBalahip 
irf  SuOm  and  Cmmr.  Ja  61  Kbolns  was 
eonsoi  of  ^ro;  and  in  tlie  eiril  war  he  enn- 
manded  Pomp^s  fleet  in  tbe  Adriati<^  and 
died  (48)  wUle  bedding  tbta  oommand  off  Oor- 
ma.  He  married  Porda,  the  daughter  of  Cato 
UtieeBsk,  hy  whom  be  had  three  Bona,  two  of 
lAom  wer«  nuirdmd  br  the  sokUers  of  Gabin- 
ioB,  ai  BkTP^  ^ — ^  L,  sen  of  No.  1,  was  a 
nmUi  at  UB  bther's  death,  and  was  brought  up 
by  M.  BmtuB,  wbo  married  his  mother  Porda. 
He  fm^t  witti  Brutas  at  tbe  battle  of  Fhilippi 
iu  42,  but  be  was  afterward  pardoned  b^  Anto- 
ny, aitd  was  inb^isted  by  the  latter  with  im- 
portant oommands.  He  died  shortly  before  the 
fiattle  of  Aetiom. 

[BiccKoniM  (now  Erfurt  f),  a  city  of  the  Che- 
msei  m  Oannaity.] 

Jtam  (Bii&nii^  Kdeilaia),  a  small  town  in  8^ 
eily,  west  of  Syracuse. 

BisxEKA  (now  Becwra  f),  a  town  of  tlie  Ore- 
tant  in  Kspama  Tarraconeom. 

BiGcaaidiiEs  or  Biaaaai,  a  people  in  Aqulta- 
flia,  near  the  PyreDees. 

BiE^bjB  (now  Ani&afa),  a  town  of  tbe  Odti- 
beri  in  S^iania  TarrMWDeoeia,  and  a  mtndei- 
nom  with  the  surname  Augu^a,  on  the  River 
Saio,  aba  called  BUlalis  (now  Xaion),  was*  the 
birtli-plaee  of  tbe  poet  Martial,  and  was  cele- 
brated for  its  manuiactories  in  iron  and  gold. 

BiLLXOB  ^BiXAoiof :  now  filbat),  a  rircr  of 
Bthynia,  riamg  in  the  Hypii  Hootes,  and  faliUug 
into  the  Pootus  Euxmus  twenty  stadia  (two 
nograohieal  miles)  east  of  Tubo.  Boom  made 
ft  w  bomdary  between  Btlqnna  and  Fqihla- 
goma. 

Bmabni  (now  Singm),  a  town  on  tbe  Uune, 
m  Gallia  Belgica. 

BiOK  (BUtv).  I.  Of  Smyrna,  a  baeolic  poet, 
flooiisbnl  about  B.C.  iSO,  and  apent  the  last 
y«ai*  of  Us  lifo  in  &iSfy,  n^era  be  was  pdson- 
«ii  He  was  Met  Iban  Hosebus,  who  laments 
Us  iBithnelr  death,  and  eaOs  biniself  tbe  pupil 
of  Bion.  (Hoech,  Id^  iil)  The  style  of  Bkxi 
is  refined,  and  Ua  verrifieatian  flnwt  and  ele- 
ipo^  bat  1m  ii  bdBriar  ts  IhaDorttH  xt  itrtogtb 


and  depth  of  fvs&ig.-^  Editiona,  including  Mo*' 
ebw,  by  Jacobs,  Gotba,  1796 ;  Wakefield,  La» 
don,  1796;  and  Manso,  Leipzig,  1807.— 2.  Of 
Borysthenes,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper, 
flooriahed  about  B.O.  260.  He  was  sold  as  a 
slave,  when  youi^  and  reoeired  bis  liberty  from 
bis  master,  a  rhetorician.  He  studied  at  Athens^ 
and  embraced  the  lat«r  Cyrenaic  philosophy, 
as  expounded  by  TniouoHUa,  the  Atheiet  He 
lived  a  considerable  time  at  tiie 'court  of  Antig 
onus  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia.  KoQ  was 
notod  for  his  sharp  sayings,  wbeoce  Horace 
speaks  (tf  persons  delightmg  Biotiei»  termonihit 
€t  taU  nigro.  (EpiiL.  iL,  2,  60.>— [3.  Of  Soli  in 
Cilicia,  author  of  a  woi^  on  .£thiojHa  {KlBiit- 
vuca),  of  whieh  a  few  fragmenta  remain ;  he 
wrote  also  a  treatise  on  agim^tare^-4.  A  math 
ematieiaQ  of  Abdera,  tbe  first  who  maintained 
that  there  were  eertain  regioiis  -viben  tiie  night 
laeted  six  months,  and  the  day  the  other  six 
mouths  of  the  ^ear.] 

[BiBTHA  ^uins  at  Biradifik),  a  city  of  Osrho- 
ene,  on  the  finphrates.] 

fBiBALTA  (EiaaXTai),  Vid.  Bisaitia.^ 
BiBALTiA  {BimXria :  BiodXr^),  a  district  in 
MacedtHiia,  on  the  western  bai^  of  the  Stir- 
moa  The  Biaaltas  w««  TlmnanB,  and  at  the 
imrasioD  of  Greece  hy  Xerxes  (BC.  480)  they 
were  ruled  by  a  Hiradan  prioee,  who  was  in- 
dependent of  Macedtnia;  but  at  tbe  time  of 
the  Pelop(»meeian  war  we  find  them  subject  to 
Maced(Hua. 

[BiBALTiB,  female  patronymic  from  Biaaltetf  i 
e.,  Tbkofbake/] 

BiSANTHe  {Biauvdn:  BioavBtp^:  now  Jt«- 
doaio),  sofasequflotly  Wuxdettvm.  or  RhadeOM,  a 
town  in  Thraoe  00  the  Propcmtis,  with  a  good 
harbor,  was  founded  1^  tbe  Samians,  and  was 
in  later  times  cue  of  the  great  bntwaifa  of  the 
ndgbborii^  Byxantiuin. 

BisrdMss  (fiiVovef),  a  Tbradan  people  be- 
tween Mount  Rbodope  and  the  .A^ean  Sea,  on 
tbe  liike  Bisrons,  in  the  nei^borhood  of  Ab 
dera,  through  whose  land  Xoixes  mardied  on 
his,  invasion  of  Greece  _(B.O,  480).  From  the 
worship  of  Bacdins  (Dionvsns)  in  Hn^ce  the 
Baccliic  women  are  called  BitUMdea.  (Hor, 
Carm^  ik,  19,  20.) 

BiTHf  mEa  (Btdwia :  Btdw6f\ a  district  of  Ana 
Minor,  bottDoed  on  the  west  "bj  Myda,  on  the 
north  by  tbe  Foot  08  Ennnas,  on  the  east  by 
Paphlsgonia,  and  on  the  south  by  Phrrgia  Epie- 
tetus,  was  possessed  at  an  early  period  by  Tbra 
cian  tribes  troia  the  neighbornood  of  tbe  Stry 
moo,  called  Thyni  {&woi)  and  Bithyoi  (Bi^oi) 
of  whom  the  former  dwelt  on  tbe  coast,  tbe 
latter  in  the  interior.  The  earlier  iohabitunta 
were  the  Bebstces,  CAUsoins,  and  Mvqdone^ 
and  the  northeastern  part  of  the  district  was 
possessed  by  tbe  Uaxiardtkl  The  muotry 
waa  Bobdned  by  the  Lydians,  and  afterward  be- 
came a  part  of  the  Persian  empire  under  Cyrus, 
and  waa  governed  hy  the  satraps  of  Pbrygia. 
Durii^  the  dechoe  of  the  Pereion  enpire,  the 
nortbeni  part  of  the  country  became  independ- 
ent^ voiee  natiro  prinece  called  trofixoi,  who 
,  retried  Alexander  and  his  sueeessora,  and  es- 
tablished  a  Idogdom,  which  is  usually  oonuder- 
ed  to  begin  with  Zipoetes  (about  B.a  287)  or  Us 
son  Nieomedes  L  {B.0.  278X  and  which  lasted 
tiU  tba  daatb  of  Nioomedes  IIL  (B.O.  74),  wbo 
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B0DI0CAS8ES 


1>eqaeatbed  hia  kingdom,  to  th«  Bomana.  B7 
them  it  was  first  attached  to  the  province  of 
Asia,  afterward  to  that  of  Pontiu,  and,  under 
Augustus,  it  was  mode  a  procoDsulor  proTmoe. 
Several  changes  were  made  in  its  bouadaries 
under  the  ^ter  emperors.  It  was  a  fertile 
eoimti7,  intersected  mth  wooded  mountains,  the 
Iiigbest  of  which  was  the  Hyeiaa  Olympus,  on 
Its  southern  border.  Its  ehief  rivejs  were  the 
SAHGAKiua  and*the  Billjlub. 

BiTHfN'Iux  (Bidvviov),  afterward  Ounuopo- 
LI8,  an  inliuid  city  of  Bithjnia,  the  birtb-pbuie  of 
fialdrian's  fororite  Aaticx^ 

Bmur  (BtTuv).  1.  A  mathanatidan,  the  ao- 
tbor  of  an  extant  work  00  MilUaty  Maehinei  (co- 
TaaKtvai  iroXe/iixuv  6pyuvuv  Koi  jcannrc^rMWf), 
whose  hlstoiT  is  unkoowa  TTw  work  ia  ptjotcd 
in  Vet.  MaiAem.  Op.,  Paris,  1668,  pi  105,  mcl— 
[2.  A  friend  of  Xenophou,  who,  with  Eudides, 
ahowed  hita  Madness,  and  rcheved  his  wants  at 
Ophrynium,  on  his  return  bma  Babylonia,] 

Bnox  and  Cj^Sbis  (KAIoft^),  sons  of  Cydippe, 
a  priestess  of  Juno  (i^ra)  at  Argoo.  They  were 
cdebrated  for  fhor  affeotion  to  thwr  motiier, 
whose  chariot  tber  oooe  draggod  during  a  fea- 
Uval  to  the  temple  of  Juno  ^lera),  a  distaoce 
of  fortr-five  stadia.  The  priestess  prayed  to 
the  goddess  to  grant  them  wjiat  was  best  for 
mortals ;  and  during  the  night  they  both  died 
while  asleep  in  the  temple. 

Brrurrus,  in  ioscriptioiH  Bnt)i.Tca,  king  of 
the  Arremi  in  Gaul,  joined  the  Allobroges  io 
their  war  against  the  Bomans.  Sotb  tlie  Ar- 
verm  and  AUobroges  were  defeated  B.0. 121,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  BlioDe  and  the  Isara,  by 
Q.  FabiuB  Moximus.  Bituitus  was  subsequently 
taken  prisoner  and  sent  to  Bom& 

BitObIqes,  a  numerous  and  powerful  Celtic 
people  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  had  in  early  times 
the  supremacy  over  the  other  Celta  in  QauL 
(Ut^  34.)  They  were  divided  into,  1.  Bit. 
CuBi,  separated  from  the  Camutcs  and  .i£dui 
by  the  Liger,  and  bounded  oa  the  south  br  the 
LcmoTices,  in  the  country  of  the  modem  JSour- 
fet :  their  capital  was  Ataucuh.  2.  Bn^  Yi- 
visa  or  Ubisoi  on  the  Oanonna :  their  capital 

was  BtJBDIGAU. 

Bladds,  Blansus,  or  Blacdcb  (BAu-,  B^v-, 
BXavdoi :  B?Mvdj}v6c :  Blaudesius),  a  city  of 
Phrygia,  near  the  borders  of  Mysia  and  Ly^a. 

Blssus,  C.  SEHPaoMiuB,  consul  with  Ser^ 
villus  Cspio,  RC.  253,  in  the  first  Punic  war. 
Hie  two  consuls  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  on  thur  return  were  overtaken  off  Cape 
FalimmiB  by  a  tremendous  storm,  in  which  one 
hundred  and  fifty  ships  perished. 

BuauB,  JiihIub,  governor  of  Pannooia  at  the 
death  of  Augustus,  AJ).  14,  when  the  formid- 
able insurrecti<Hi  of  the  l^ons  broke  out  in 
that  province.  He  obtained  the  government  of 
Africa  in  21,  where  be  gained  a  victory  over 
TocbrinaB.  Oii  tiie  &11  of  hie  uncle  8qati-.s  in 
81,  be  was  deprived  of  the  priestly  offices  vntfdi 
be  bold,  and  m  86  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  to 
avoid  fUUing  by  the  nand  of  the  executioner. 

Blaxda.  1.  (Now  Bla^oi),  a  town  of  the 
liwetoni  in  Hiepaoia  Tairaoonensisu — 2.  (Now 
8t.  BioMo),  a  town  in  Lucania. 

gSLAHoiraiA  Pons.    Vtd.  Bakdusia.] 
LABCON  (now  Breteou),  a  smaU  i^nd  in  the 
Oallicns  Sinus,  off  the  town  of  Agatha. 
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Bla^o,  M.  ExLyha,  pnetor  BjO.  Iffl,  dsAaM 
the  Celtiberi  in  Spain,  sad  took  lUituivL 

[Blaodcs  (BAovdof).    Vid.  Blasos.] 

Blatia  (now  Blaye),  a  town  of  the  SanttHieb 
in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  on  the  Garumn& 

BLEufia  (BA^/ivcf,  BTifntues),  an  .^thtopiaa 
people  on  the  borders  of  IIppo'  Egypt*  to  wldolt 
their  predatory  inenrWMls  were  veiy  troabbflanui 
in  the  times  of  the  Boman  emperor*. 

[Blekdiuh  (now  Santander  T),  a  port  of  the 
Cantabri  in  Hispania  Tarraeonenaie.] 

Bleka  (Bleranus:  now  Bieda),  a  town  io 
Btruria,  on  the  Via  CLodis,  between  Fonim 
Clodii  and  Tuscania :  there  are  many  remains  of 
the  ancient  town  at  Bitda. 

Blosids  or  BtOBduB,  the  name  of  a  noble 
faxnily  in  Campania.  One  oi  this  family,  C 
Blosius  of  Cunue,  was  a  philoeoidier,  a  disciple 
of  Antipater  of  Tarsus,  and  a  friend  of  Tibenus 
Gracchus  After  the  death  of  Gracchus  (B.C. 
1S3)  he  fled  to  Aristooicus,  Idng  of  Pergamus, 
and  ou  the  conquest  of  Aristcoiicus  by  the  Bo- 
mana, Blomna  pin  an  oad  to  bis  own  li£B  &r  £bh 
of  &lling  into  the  hands    the  RoBQaoL 

BoADioiU,  queen  of  the  laaa  in  Britain,  hav 

XbeoD  shatnefnlly  treated  by  the  R™i?"ff^ 
even  ravished  her  two  daughters,  recited 
an  insurrection  of  the  Britons  against  their  op- 
pressors during  the  absence  of  Suetomiis  Pau- 
linus,  the  Boman  governor,  on  an  ^raditixi  tc- 
the  island  of  Uona.  She  took  the  Boman  colo- 
nies of  Camaloduntun,  L(»idii)imn,  and  other 
places,  and  slew  Dearly  seventy  thousand  Bo- 
mans and  Uieir  allies.  She  was  at  lengUi  de- 
feated with  great  loss  by  Suetonius  Paiilinns,  and 
put  an  end  to  her  own  me,  AJ).  61. 

[Bo^  or  Bavo  (now  Bua),  an  island  on  the 
coast  of  Dalmatia,  used  by  t^  later  Boman  em- 
perors as  a  place  of  exile  for  state  criminals.]^ 

BoAoaics  {Bodyptoi,  now  TarremcUo),  a  nver 
in  Locris,  also  called  Makes,  flows  past  Thi-o- 
niuni  into  the  Sinus  Maliacus. 

[BoBiuK  (now  BoiMo),  a  ctMnim  of  the  Lt- 
gurians,  on  (he  Trebio.] 

[BocCHAa.  1.  A  brave  kins  of  the  Maui-i  io 
Amea,  a  contemporary  of  Maainisea. — 2.  An 
officer  of  Kii^  Syjdiax,  who  fought  ogaiaat 
Masiiussa.] 

BoccBDS  ifioKxot).  1.  King  of  Mauretania, 
and  father-in-law  of  Ju^urtha,  with  whom  at 
first  he  made  war  against  the  Bomans,  but 
whom  he  afterward  delivered  up  to  Sulla,  the 
quiBstor  of  Marina,  B.C.  10&— 2.  Son  of  the 
preceding,  reigned  along  with  bia  brother  Bo- 
^d  over  Mauretania.  Bocchua  and  Bogud  as- 
Bieted  Ccesor  in  his  war  a^^ainst  the  Pompeiaua 
in  Africa,  B.C.  46:  and  u  46  Bogud  joined 
Ctesar  in  his  war  in  Spain.  After  the  murder 
of  CiBsar,  Bocchus  aided  with  Octavianus,  and 
Bogud  with  Antony.  When  B<^d  was  in 
Spain  io  38,  Bocchus  usurped  the  sole  govern- 
ment fk  Mauretania,  in  which  be  was  confirmed 
by  Octavianus.  He  died  about  S3,  whereupon 
his  kingdom  became  a  Roman  province.  Bc^ud 
had  previoualy  betaken  himself  to  Antony,  and 
waa  killed  00  the  cai^ure  of  Methone  by  Agrip- 
pa  in  31. 

[BoDEEU  (fioiepia  elcxvcis,  Ptol).    Vid.  Bo 

DOTBJA.] 

BooBtrcm  w  Bodikcub.    Vid.  pAnoa. 
BoHooAsasB,  a  peo^a  in  Gallia  Lugdimen 
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BODOTBIA. 


Bon. 


di     thwr  cajntal  ms  ADaDBTODUBDH  (pow 

Sooasali.  or  Bo&nu  .^RDlsfoM  (dov  Firth 
gf^^^<A)>  an  OBtairy  od  tfaa  Matcm  ooMt  of 

[BoiwoairAnn,  leader  of  the  Narv^  in  GilUa 
ia  the  time  of  Julias  Casar.] 

B(u  (Boiai :  Boi4tik  :  now  VatkaL  a  town 
ID  the  south  of  Iiaooaica,  near  Oape  Halea. 

[Baunom  Smus,  to  the  eastt  or,  rather,  the 
eastern  part,  ot  the  Laaonwna  Siims,  ao  called 
flomtbatovnof  Boo^  andmnr  Q^fttf  YaSt^ 

BoBz  (&o/((7:  Bw0r<!f),  a  toTD  in  Felaagio- 
tis  ia  Ibessaly,  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
Idke  BsaSts  (Boifijlf,  now  Bio),  into  vhioh 
■sreral  rirers  of  Thessaly  flov. 

BoftDaSidiTB  (Bo)7(^M9^(or),  "the  helper  ia  dis- 
tresft,"  a  sinnaine  of  Apollo  at  Athens,  beeause 
be  bad  aasiKted  the  Atbemaos.  Vid.  Di^.  of 
'  AmL,  art  BoBHMnaA. 

[Baa  (Boi^X  *  Oreou  of  Delphi, 

eoEoposed  a  hrmn,  of  wbiefa  nosanias  has  pre- 
serred  a  few  lines.] 

BoAriA  (BoM>rta :  Bmut^c  :  part  <^  Xtvotfia), 
a  dktnct  of  Greece,  boonded  north  hj  Opnn- 
tian  lAsra,  east  by  tlie  Eabceao  Sea,  south  by 
Attiaa,  Mcffui^  «k1  the  OoriatJiiaD  Otil(  and 
west  Fboda.  It  is  nearly  stnTonnded  by 
tnonutams,  namely,  Hclioon  soA  Parnassus  on 
tbe  vest,  (Stiuercn  and  I^unea  on  the  sonOi, 
the  OpnnliaD  moimtaius  on  the  nwth,  and  a 
nuig«  of  moontaina  along  tbe  whole  sea-ooast 
OQ  the  east.  He  eoimtry  contains  several 
fwtile  pUhu,  of  which  the  two  most  important 
were  the  valley  of  the  Asopus  in  the  south,  the 
jnhatKtanta  of  which  were  ealled  Paraaopjj,  and 
the  valley  of  the  Cepfaism  in  the  north  (the 
upptf  part  of  which,  however,  belonged  to  Fbo- 
cts^  the  iobabitantB  of  which  were  called  Epi- 
ecphisiL  In  the  former  valley  the  chief  towns 
woe  TtaoM,  Tamaoba,  Tbsspu,  and  Pla- 
tMM ;  in  tbe  latter  the  chief  towns  were  Ob- 
oaoHEnTs^  CBiEBoifXA,  OoHoiTKA,  LxBADZA,  and 
HALUsnm;  the  latter  vall^  ioeliided  Ae  Lak« 
CopAia.  "Yha  snr&ce  of  rootia  is  said  to  be 
cue  tbonaand  and  eighty  aqnare  miles.  The  at- 
iQospbere  was  damp  and  thicl^  to  wMch  or- 
canaataoce  some  of  ^e  ancients  attributed  the 
do&Dcaa  of  tbe  Bceotian  iatalkct»  wifli  whioh 
the  AflMaiam  fremMMir  made  merry ;  bat  the 
defieieney  of  tbe  Bteottaaa  in  Ob  reqieet  was 
more  probably  owing,  as  has  been  wdl  re- 
marked, to  the  extaraordinaiy  fertflitv  of  tbeir 
eooDtry,  which  probably  depressed  tneir  intel- 
teetoal  and  moral  energies.  In  the  earliest 
times  BcBotia  was  inhabited  by  various  tribes, 
the  Aones  (whence  the  oountiy  whs  called 
AofUaX  Temmices,  Hyantes,  Thradain,  Lele- 
gm,  me.  OndnxnaotiB  was  mhatitcd  by  the 
powerfiil  tribe  of  the  Minyan^  and  Thebes  by 
ttie  Oadmeans,  the  reputed  descoidanta  of  Cad- 
mx.  The  Boeotians  were  an  JBtdian  people, 
who  ii^DaUy  oecnjned  Anie  b  TlieBBaly,  finom 
irindi  uey  were  expelled  by  the  llieseBlians 
fizty  yean  after  the  Trojan  war,  aod  m%rated 
kio  the  oonntry  called  amr  them  B<Botia,  partly 
cxpelliiiig  and  {wrdy  ioeorporating  wiUi  them- 
selves the  ancieot  inhabitants  of  the  land. 
Bcaotia  was  then  divided  into  fom^een  inde- 
wndmt  states,  which  livmed  a  league^  with 
bitbw  at  its  bead.  Tbn  daxli  va&Ssntm  <it 
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the  oonfederacy  were  the  Bcootarcba,  elected 
annually,  two  by  Thebes  and  <Hie  by  each  of 
the  otlier  stides ;  but  as  the  nombw  of  states 
was  different  at  <U&rent  times,  that  of  tiia 
Bceotarchs  also  varied.  Tbe  govarmnent  is 
most  states  was  an  aristocney.  Vid.  JHet.  of 
ArU^  art  BtBOTAsanxs. 

BoETflira,  whose  full  name  was  Anicidb  M-U» 
Lius  Sevxkhtcs  Bo&THiua,  a  Roman  stoteamaa 
and  author,  was  bom  between  AJ>.  470  and  476 
He  was  fiuitoas  for  his  general  leanuiw,  and  es 
pedally  for  hia  knowledge  of  QreeL  puloeopby 
which,  acoordinff  to  a  oonunon  aooGunt  (Qiougb 
of  doubtful  auuMity)^  he  studied  under  Froclnr 
at  Athens.  He  was  consul  in  £10,  and  was 
treated  vitb  great  distinction  by  Tbeodorio  tbe 
Great;  but  having  incurred  ttie  suspicions  of 
the  latter  by  advocating  tbe  cause  of  tbe  Ital- 
ians against  the  oppressions  of  the  Ooths,  he 
was  put  to  death  by  Huodorio  about  624.  Dn- 
ring  his  imprisonment  be  wrote  bis  celebrated 
work  D«  Conadaiiona  P/tilotophia,  in  five  books, 
w\deii  is  oomposed  alternately  in  prose  and 
verse.  Hie  cfiction  is  pure  and  elegant,  and 
the  sentimentfl  are  Dublo  and  exalted,  sbowius 
that  the  author  bad  a  real  belief  in  prayer  and 
Providence,  tboogb  he  makes  no  refareoce  to 
Ohristianitf  .  Boelbius  was  tbe  last  Roman  <tf 
any  note  wbo  understood  the  language  and 
studied  the  literature  of  Greece.  Be  translated 
many  of  tbe  works  of  the  Greek  [diiloeophers, 
especially  of  AriBtotle,  and  wrote  eonuncnta- 
ries  npon  them,  several  of  which  have  oome 
down  to  us.  He  also  wrote  a  oomm«itUT,  in 
six  books,  upon  tiie  Ihpica  of  Cicero,  urtim  a 
also  extant  In  the  ignorance  of  Greek  writers 
wbiob  prevailed  firam  tbe  sixth  to  tbe  bm- 
teenth  century,  Boethius  was  looked  upon  as 
the  head  and  type  of  all  philosopben,  aa  An- 
gustin  was  of  aU  theology,  and  Virgil  of  all  lit- 
eratore ;  bat  after  tbe  introduotioo  of  the  works 
of  Aristotle  into  Europe  in  the  thirteenth  ceo- 
tniy,  BoetbiuA  tune  graduaUy  died  away. 
The  beet  edition  of  fab  eollective  works  was 
printed  at  Basel,  1670;  the  last  edition  of  his 
M  Ootuolatiotu  is  by  Obbarius,  Jenn,  1848. 

BotTHDS  (Bmjddr).  1.  A  Stoic  philosophy  of 
micertain  date,  wrote  several  works,  tcoA  one 
of  which  Cioeio  qnotea^a.  A  Ferittttetio  phi 
loeopher,  was  a  native  of  SidoD  in  PhcBmeia,  a 
disciple  of  AndraoieaB  ot  Rbodea,  and  an  in 
stroctor  of  the  phUosoj^ier  Strabo.  He  there- 
fore flourished  about  B.O.  80.  He  wrote  sev 
eral  works,  all  of  whieb  are  now  lost — [3.  A 
native  of  Tarsus,  who  gained  the  fkvor  of  An 
tony  by  celebrating  in  verse  the  defeat  of  Brutui 
and  Cassias  at  PhiuppL] 

B<xuif  {Boi6v,  Botov,  Bolov  :  BoidnK),  <u> 
dent  town  of  the  Dorian  Tetrapolis. 

BoooDi    Vid.  BooOHoa,  No.  8. 

Bon,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Celtie 
tribes,  said  to  have  dwelt  originally  in  Gaul 
^Transalpna),  but  in  what  part  of  tne  country 
18  uncortaia  At  an  early  time  they  migrated 
in  two  great  swarms,  one  of  which  crossed  the 
Alps  and  settled  in  the  eoontry  between  the  Po 
and  the  Apennines ;  the  other  crossed  the  RUne 
end  settled  in  tbe  part  of  Gennany  culled  Boi- 
hemom  (now  JSoAnma)  after  them,  and  between 
the  Danabe  and  the  Tyrol  The  Boii  in  Italy 
long  oazried  eo  a  flaree  strjggle  with  the  Ui- 
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■tarn,  bat  tbey  -were  et  length  subdued  \ij  the 
eonaid  P.  Sdjno  in  B.O.  191,  Hud  were  aubte- 
qneEAhr  inoorporated  in  the  prorinoe  of  Gallia 
Cisalpina.  The  Boii  in  Germany  maintained 
their  pon  er  Itoiger,  but  vere  at  length  subdued 
by  tl»  Uaroomonni,  and  espied  tram  the  ooun- 
We  find  82,000  Bmi  faking  pnrt  in  the 
G(elTetian  migration;  and  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Helvetiars  (B.C.  66),  Cnar  allowed  these 
Vt&  to  dwell  among  the  ^£dui 

JBoiontlBini,  (now  Intutadt),  a  town  of  Vin- 
da,  at  the  junction  oi  the  JEaxu  (paw  Jtm) 
and  the  Danube.] 

Boioaiz.  1.  A  chieftain  of  the  Boii,  fou^t 
against  the  Homane  in  Cisalpine  Gaol,  itC. 
I94i— King  of  the  Ciuiba,  loo^  against  the 
BomatM  itoder  Harias,  and  fsU  m  "bUlQa  near 
Verona,  RC.  ICl.] 

BoLA,  Bou,  or  YoLM  (BoUnus),  an  anoint 
town  of  the  M^w,  belong^  to  the  Latin  league, 
not  meatiooed  m  later  times. 

BolIhub,  VRiiuB,  goTeinor  of  Britain  in 
AJ>.  69,  ia  praised  BtatiuB  in  the  poem  (Silv, 
7,  2)  addnsaed  to  Cri^nniu,  the  sod  ta  Bo- 
laiim 

Bom  (BoXSq  :  now  BetAtk),  a  lake  in  Mace- 
donia, empties  itself  by  a  short  river  into  the 
Stiymonic  Gulf  near  &omiseu8  and  Aulon :  the 
lake  is  now  about  twdve  miles  in  length,  and 
six  or  dgfat  in  breadth.  Tbae  waa  a  toim  of 
the  same  name  upon  the  lake. 

BoLBhIifx  (Bo^Tbnj  :  hoTJUTtv^r^ :  now 
Soteita),  a  city  of  Lover  Egypt^  near  the  month 
of  a  brandi  of  tht  Ifile  (uie  weaternmoat  but 
one),  which  was  oall«d  the  BoMtine  month  (rd 
hoMiTivov  arSfia). 

j^BoLXBiuK  PaoKOKTOBtDii,  the  Bonthwe&t 
pout  of  Britannia,  now  Landt  End,  in  Coni- 
walL] 

BoLDfz  (BoA/v9 :  BoXivoZof),  a  town  in  Aobua, 
the  nhaUtants  of  which  Augustus  tranB}danted 
toPntm 

BousBTO  (BoAuTOor :  BoAuTfftof ,  now  Volitto), 
*  town  oo  the  weetcm  coast  of  Chios. 

BoKiLCAx  (BouOiK^,  BodyiJAxap).  1.  Omu- 
mandor,  with  Hanno,  of  the  uarthagi"^™ 
igaiuBt  Agathodes,  whfla  the  latter  inraded 
i^ieh,  KU  810.  SC8  be  attempted  to  seize 
the  ^Tornmait  of  Oardiage,  but  &fled,  and  was 
crucified. — 2.  Commander  of  the  Carthaginian 
supplies  sent  to  Hannibal  after  the  batUe  of 
Cannae,  216.  He  afterward  attemp:«d  to  re- 
liere  Syracuse  when  beueged  by  Harcellus, 
but  was  usable  to  acoomplirii  any  things — S.  A 
Ifmnidian,  deep  u  the  confideooe  of  Jngurtha. 
When  Jngmiba  was  at  Rome,  109,  Bomilcar 
effected  for  him  the  assassination  of  Masura. 
In  107  he  plotted  against  Jugurtha. 

BSidiH  Hons,  (Bc^tof  and  ol  Buj^wQ,  the  west- 
ern part  <tf  Mount  CEta  in  Mua&K,  inhabited  by 
the  Bomieoaes  (Bu/ucZf). 

BoHA  Du,  a  Roman  dirinify,  is  described  as 
the  sister,  wiJEe,  or  dau^ter  of  Faunus,  and  was 
herself  called  Favna,  Fatua,  or  Oma.  She  was 
worshipped  at  Borne  as  a  chaste  and  proplMio 
divinity-,  she  revealed  her  oracles  c^r  to  fe- 
malee,  as  Faunua  did  only  to  males.  Her  festi- 
ral  was  celebrated  erery  year  oa  the  first  of 
Uay,  in  the  house  of  the  consul  or  pnetor,  as 
ibe  saerifiees  <sa  that  occasira  yere  rffwed  on 
iMhalf  of  the  whole  fiomao  peoplaL  Um  ao- 
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DO  male  person  was  alloweo  to  1m  in  the  bouse 
at  me  of  the  festivals  P.  Clodius  profaned  the 
sacred  ceren»niee  by  entering  the  bouse  of 
CtesBT  in  the  disguise  of  a  woman,  B.C.  62. 

BoNiFAdcs,  a  Boman  general,  govemw  of 
Africa  under  Valentinian  IlL  Beuering  that 
the  Empreee  Pladdia  meditated  bis  deetniotira, 
he  revolted  against  tlie  emperor,  and  invited 
Qenseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  to  settle  in  Afri- 
ca, la  430  he  was  reoonciled  to  Placidia,  and 
attempted  to  drive  the  Vandals  out  d  Africa, 
but  without  success.  He  quitted  Africa  in  481, 
and  in  432  he  died  of  a  wound  reoeired  in  oom- 
bat  with  his  rival  AStius. 

BoNMA  (now  Bonii),  a  town  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Bhine,  in  Lower  G^many,  and  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Ubii,  was  a  strong  fortress  of  the 
Romans  and  the  regular  quarters  of  a  B«anan 
l^on.  Here  Drusus  obstructed  a  bridge* 
across  the  Rhine. 

BonOmU  (Bononienus).  1.  (Now  Bohgiu^ 
a  town  in  Gallia  Cispuanm  oririnally  called 
FxuiKA,  was  in  andent  times  an  lAruBoan  (»ty, 
and  the  ca[utal  of  northern  Etniria.  It  aflor- 
vard  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Boii,  but  it  was 
oolomzed  by  the  Romans  on  the  conquest  of  the 
Boii,  B.C.  191,  and  its  name  of  Fdsioa  was  then 
changed  into  Bonmia.  It  fell  into  decay  in  the 
dvil  wars,  but  it  was  enlarged  and  adonied 
Atigasto8,82. — 2.  (Now  Aiufofptw),  a  town  in  the 
north  of  GauL  Vtd.  GBSoauona— 8.  (Now  £a> 
noalert),  a  town  of  PanncHiia,  tai  the  Dannbsi 

BohObcs,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  served  with  dit- 
tinction  under  Aurelian,  and  usurped  the  imperi- 
al titte  in  Gaul  in  the  reign  of  Probus.  He  was 
defeated  and  slain  by  Probus,  AJD.  280  or  S81. 

BoOteb.    Yid.  AaonntCB. 

BoEBnoxloDS  (now  Wonru),  ako  called  Tah- 
oions,  at  a  later  time  Wobkaiu,  a  town  <^  tha 
yBnsi<»e8,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhin^  in  Up- 
per Germany. 

BdaijiS  (Bop^of  or  Bo/xlc),  the  north  wind,  or, 
nwre  strictly,  the  wind  frcon  the  nortb-oortb- 
east,  waa,  in  mythotoKr,  &  ku  of  Astneaa  and 
Boa,  and  brother  HeqMms,  Zephynu^  and 
KotoL  He  dwelt  in  a  oaTe  of  tfount  Hnnui^ 
in  Thrace.  He  carried  off  Orithria,  dai^ita 
of  Erechtheus,  kiiv  of  Attica,  by  whom  he  negof 
Zetes,  Calais,  and  Cleopatra,  wi£s  of  Huneua. 
who  are  therefore  called  BoreadtB,  In  the  Per 
sian  war,  Boreas  showed  his  friendly  disposition 
toward  the  Athenians  by  destroying  tbe  abi^ 
of  the  barbarians.  According  to  an  Homent, 
traditim  {R,  xx,  228),  Boreas  b^ot  twelve 
horses  by  the  mares  m  EtvMbuxaxa,  whidi  is 
commonly  explained  as  a  figurative  mode  of 
ezpresune  the  extraordinary  swiftness  of  those 
h(»«es.  Bweaa  was  wwuupped  at  AOmos, 
where  a  festinu,  Sonttma,  was  flekfamted  id 
his  lK«K>r. 

BoafiUK  (B^iw).  l.(SowMMnSea^ib» 
northern  promontory  of  Hibemia  (now  Amamd). 
— 2.  (Now  Jtai  !Feyonaa^  a  pnraiwitory  on  this 
weatem  coast  of  Cyrraaico,  fonniogthe  eastern 
headland  of  the  Great  STrtia^-8.  The  nortbem 
extremity  of  Um  Uani  of  Tapraboiw  (now 
Gevlon). 

BoBfiuB  MoKS  (Bopetov  ^>oc),  a  moanttin  in 
Arcadia,  on  tbe  borders  of  Laeooia,  oootaimng 
tlie  sonnies  of  tba  rivers  Alpbeoi  nA  £%oCaft 
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Bofttos  'Aifittof  'MftvvX  a  harbor  hi 

the  iitand  A  Tenedoft,  it  the  uiipiah  of  a  tirer  of 
titm  uune  nune. 

BoBurrA  (riiBSpeiinra:  BopaimnpiSc:  dov 
Awtm),  a  aby  of  Babylolua,  od  liie  vestem 
bank  of  Um  Emdirates,  a  tittle  aoutfa  of  Babylon, 
eelebnied  for  its  mami&eturM  of  Iben,  and  as 
the  duef  naidfliioe  of  the  CbaldflHi  aatzoloKm. 
Tbe  Gneb  held  it  tamd  to  ApoUo  and  Diana 
(Aitcma). 

Bwnnfan  (Bflpii«6£Mrr :  now  PiU^),  ti- 
iTward  "Duuxm,  a  liw  of  BuR^wan  aaimap 
tta,  flova  into  tbe  Eozbe,  but  its  sourees  were 
nqknown  to  the  aoeiaita.  Near  its  mootlv  and 
it  ita  joDctioa  with  the  Hypanis,  \aj  the  town 
BtttTBTHzms  or  Bortbthxhis  (now  Kvdak\ 
also  called  Qlbu,  Olbkwolu,  and  MiLsroroue, 
a  vdktaj  <^  Milelni,  and  tbe  moat  important 
Greek,  city  oo  the  north  of  the  Eoxine.  (Eth- 
me,  Bafwo0evfnK,  'OXHtoTToXtnif-) 

BoepSam  {Bdawopos),  I  e,  Chy/ord,  the  name 
of  any  straits  among  the  Greeka,  but  espemlly 
apfdied  to  the  two  following:  1.  Tbs  THaAoi- 
AN  BosroauB,  (now  CAonmI  of  OoiutmtinopUS, 
unites  the  Propootie,  or  Sea  of  Marmara,  with 
the  Eoxine,  or  Blaek  Sea.  Acoordiog  to  the 
li^CDd,  it  WM  called  Stgionu  fma  lo,  who 
<wbJ  it  in  the  form  of  a  heifor.  At  the  en- 
tranee  of  the  Boeporoa  wen  the  celebrated 
Sni7LasAi«.  Darius  eooitnieted  a  bridge 
aetoea  the  Bosporus  when  be  invaded  Sc^thia. 
—2.  Tbx  OnocKEUir  BoeroBca  (now  8tr(nti  of 
£af»)  nitee  the  Httotio,  or  Sea  of  Aio( 
vA  VM  Bmina  or  Bbflk  Sea.  It  fctned,  with 
Am  Taa^  (nov  JlmX  tiie  booulair  batwon 
Am  and  Europe^  and  it  derirsd  its  name  from 
tbe  Onocnn,  who  were  snppoeei  to  hare  dwelt 
in  the  neigfaborbood.  On  the  European  ude  of 
tbe  Bonxmii,  the  modem  Ortmea,  uie  Mileeiaiw 
ftHBidea  the  town  of  IHrntaeapwiii),  also  ealled 
Boepoms,  and  the  inhabitanta  of  Paz^napeum 
anbieqncotly  foooded  the  tomi  of  Fhana^oria 
oo  the  Asiatio  side  of  the  Straits.  Thtte  eitieB, 
beiop  CiToraUy  atnated  for  oommerce,  eomi  be- 
came places  of  ooouderaUe  importance ;  and  a 
IdngdtHn  gradoally  arose,  of  wnich  Panticapce- 
mn  was  tbe  capital,  and  which  eventually  in- 
doded  the  whole  of  tbe  Crimea.  The  first 
Ubga  we  reed  of  were  the  ArobnoaetidsB,  who 
xopiad  for^y^wo  Tears,  from  EC.  480  to  <88. 
liny  were  sneeeaded  1^  Spartaena  L  and  his 
dif  innilanfs  Several  of  these  kinp  were  in 
dose  alliaDee  with  tbe  Athenians,  who  obtained 
aDDoalty  a  large  npf^y  of  oom  from  tbe  Bos- 
poms.  Ilie  lac^  of  these  kings  was  Pssrisades, 
iriw^  being  hard  pressed  by  the  SoytiiiaiiB,  vol- 
vterfly  ceded  Isa  dondmooa'to  Jlitbradates  tbe 
QrmL  On  the  death  of  BGUndates,  his  son 
nnmaoes  was  allowM  by  Pompey  to  succeed 
to  tbe  dMninioo  of  Bosporus  ;  and  wa  sabse- 
qoentlyfind  a  series  of  iinn,  who  leigoed  in 
Um  eoontry  till  abte  period,  onder  tiie  proteo- 
laoo  of  the  B<Knao  (xnpwors. 

BoaTAK  {Baarap,  Buarapoc).  1.  A  Oarttuk 
gtoiao  gowral,  who,  with  Hamitear  and  Has> 
dndial,  tbe  bod  <rf  Hanai^  fought  against  II. 
AtiUH  BegabH,  in  Aftioa,  KG  SM,  but  was 
defeated,  takai  prieooM-,  and  sent  to  Borne, 
wb«e  be  is  said  to  have  perished  in  consequence 
«<  the  barbanras  tnatmeat  wfaieb  he  received 
Iba  aona  of  Scgnhn.^— ft.  A  Oarthaginian 


genend,  under  Hasdnibal,  in  Spaiu,  set  at  Iil>- 
ertj  the  Spanish  hostages  kept  at  Sagiuitum, 
hoping  thereby  to  secure  the  affectiona  of  the 
Spanurds. 

BosTBA  {ri  BStrrpa,  Old  Testament  Bozrafa 
Batmp>6^  and  -aloe :  now  Butrah,  mine),  a  city 
of  AraUo,  in  an  Oasis  of  the  Syrian  Desert,  a 
little  more  than  ten  d^rees  south  of  Damascnz. 
It  was  enlarged  and  beautified  by  Tmjao,  who 
made  it  a  colony.  Under  tbe  later  anperors  it 
was  the  seat  of  an  aN.4itH(bopiio. 

BottIa,  Bom^  BoTTun  (Borrfo,  Born- 
aUt,  Borrtcuff :  Borrioiof),  a  district  in  Macedo- 
nia, on  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Axius,  ex 
tended  in  tbe  time  of  llucydidee  to  Ileria  <» 
the  weet  It  contained  the  towns  of  Pella  and 
Iduue  near  tbe  sea.  Tbe  Bottisi  were  a  Ibra- 
eiao  pemde^  wb(^  bong  driven  oat  of  the  eoon- 
try  uy  me  Uaoedooians,  settled  la  that  part  t4 
the  Macedonian  ChalcscUoe,  north  oftO^lhu^ 
which  was  called  Bo^M  (BomnQ. 

Bonicx.    VttL  Bornx. 

[BovKKiTA  (now  CabrenC),  a  small  islaod  at 
tbe  northern  extremity  of  Sardinia.] 

BovilNuic  (BorianiuB :  now  Sofono),  the  duef 
town  of  the  Pentri  io  Samnium,  was  taken  1^ 
the  Romans  b  the  Sammte  wars,  and  was  ed- 
wnxed  ty  A  wBtos  with  veterans. 

BoviLLA  (BoviUensis),  an  amneot  town  in 
Latiom,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alban  Mountain,  on 
the  Appian  Way,  about  ten  miles  from  Bome^ 
Near  it  Clodius  was  kOIed  by  Milo  (B.O.  6i); 
and  here  was  the  sacrarigm  or  the  Julia  gens. 

BuoIba  Anomra  (now  Broffol,  tbe  chief 
town  of  the  Callaiei  Braoarii,  in  Hispatda  Tar- 
raoooows :  at  Srxiga  there  are  the  ruiiM  of  an 
an^iitbeatre^  aqueduct,  <tc 

Skaobm Xna  or  -I  (Bpax/iSvet),  is  a  name  used 
by  the  ancient  geographers,  sometimes  for  a 
oasto  of  priests  in  India  (tiie  Brahmin*),  acsne- 
timea,  af^nrently,  far  all  the  pet^e  whose  re- 
ligioa  was  Bnuuniniem,  and  sometimes  tar  a 
particular  tribe. 

BBACBdOES  or  OAnrr  Tasa  (BpaxoStK  ixpa . 
now  Rat  Kapotidiah),  a  {womontory  on  tlie  ooaat 
of  Sytaoena,  m  Northern  Africa,  fomdng  the 
northern  headland  of  tbe  Lesser  Syrtie. 

Braohtllis  or  Bbachtllas  ('BpaxvXX'^,  Bpa- 
xC>j^ac)i  ft  Bceotian,  sopported  tbe  Macedoniao 
interests  io  tbe  rdgns  of  Antigonns  Doson  and 
Philip  y.  At  the  battle  of  CyDoeoephale,  Ed 
197,  he  otaomanded  the  Bceotian  tro^  h  tul- 
ip's army,  and  was  murdered  in  196  at  nwbes 
by  the  Bcnnan  party  in  Mmt  city. 

[Bradaitds  (now  Brtmdtato),  a  river  of  Lu- 
oama,  which  Calls  itto  the  Sinus  Tarmtjnus :  it 
forms  the  boundary  between  Lueania  and  Apu- 
lia.] 

BRimmfrtM  (at  Bpayxt^'  oa-w  Janmda, 
rmna)  afterward  Did^ka  or  -i  (rd  &i6vfia,  ol 
^iAvftot),  a  ^ace  on  the  sea-ooast  of  Ionia,  a 
little  south  of  MQetos,  eelelnated  for  its  temple 
and  oracle  of  ApoUo,  samamed  Didymens  (At- 
i»/u6t).  This  oracle,  which  tbe  lomaos  hdd 
Id  the  Ugfacet  esteem,  was  said  to  have  been 
fomded  n«nchuB,  son  of  Apc^o  or  Smicnu 
of  DdpU,  and  a  Mileuan  womaa  Tbe  reputed 
deeceodaots  of  this  Branohns,  the  Branchida 
(ol  Bpayxi^),  were  the  hereditary  ministers  of 
this  oraola  ddivered  up  tbe  treasures 

ctf  tbetmiple  to  DaiiDB  nrXcnea;  and,  iAmi 
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X«Tze8  returned  from  <3re«ce,  tbe  BranducbB, 
fearu^  the  rerenge  of  tha  QnekE,  begged  him 
to  remove  them  to  a  dUtont  part  of  bis  emptre. 
Tbey  were  acoordin^Iy  Bettled  in  Bactria  or 
S<^di«aa,  ^era  their  deaceodaota  are  said  to 
have  bo^  pomsbed  bj  the  armj^  of  Alexander 
fiu'  the  treason  of  their  forefathers.  Hie  tem- 
ple, called  Didymaaum,  -which  waa  destroyed  hj 
Xerxes,  was  rebuilt,  and  its  ruins  oootaiu  some 
beautiful  specimens  of  the  lonio  order  of  archi- 
tecture. 

BftAnoHua  (Bp^^).   FtdL  BajuroEODA 

BsAinroTlcn.    Vid.  Aulekci. 

[BaANOoONUtc  (now  SraneatUr),  a  city  of  the 
Iceni  or  Simeoi  in  Britannia  Romans.] 

[BsANOoiMnrM  (now  Woree^)  or  BhakSni- 
DH,  a  town  of  the  Boduni  in  Britannia  Romana.] 

Bbabuub  (BpoofdofX  Bon  of  Tellia,  the  most 
distmgushed  Spartan  in  the  fint  part  of  tibe  Pel- 
opoonesiaf  war.  In  B.C.  424,  at  tbe  head  of 
a  small  force,  he  effected  a  dexterous  march 
through  tbe  hostile  country  of  Thessaly,  and 
^oiaed  Perdiccas  of  Macedonia,  who  had  prom- 
ised co-<^>eratioa  againet  tbe  Athenians.  B^ 
bis  militaij  skOl,  lud  the  ocnfideoce  which  bu 
character  inspired,  be  cained  poweasum  of 
many  of  the  cities  in  Macedonia  subject  to 
Atiiens ;  his  ereateet  acquisition  was  Am|^p- 
oUa.  In  422  be  eained  a  brilliant  victory  over 
Cleon,  who  had  neen  sent,  with  an  Attieniao 
force,  to  recover  Amphipolie,  but  be  was  slain 
in  tbe  battie.  He  was  buried  within  tbe  city, 
and  tbe  iidiabitanU  honored  bun  aa  a  bero  by 
year^  werifloea  and  by  games.  Vid.JH^of 
Ant,  art  BRiarom. 

BaATTOPAirricM  (dot  Bralumante,  ntar  Btv- 
teidl\  the  chief  town  of  the  Bellonun  in  OalUa 
Bel^ca. 

BaAuafiif  (Bpavpuv  :  Bpavpuvio;  :  now  Vrao- 
na  or  Vrana^  a  demus  in  Attica,  on  tbe  eaat«n 
coast,  on  the  River  ErasinuB,  with  a  eelelmted 
temjde  ot  IXana  (Artemisi  who  was  benea 
called  Srauronia,  and  in  whose  htumr  tbe  fes- 
tival Branronia  was  celebrated  io  this  ]dace. 
Vid.  IHet  of  AnL,  &  v. 

BaKQErio  (near  SzSny,  mins,  east  of  Oo- 
mora),  a  Roman  municipium  in  Lower  Panno- 
ma  on  tbe  Danube,  where  Valentinian  L  died. 

BaEMNUB.  1.  He  leader  of  tbe  Senwiao 
Gauls,  wbo,  in  RO.  890,  erosaed  the  Apenmuea, 
defeated  the  Bomaoa  at  the  Allia,  and  took 
Borne.  After  beri<gine  the  Cajntol  for-  six 
months,  he  quitted  tbe  aty  npon  receiving:  one 
thousand  pounds  of  gold  aa  a  ransom  for  tbe 
Oapitol,  and  returned  liome  safe  with  his  booty. 
But  it  was  subsequently  related  in  the  popular 
h^enda  that  Camillm  and  a  Rnnaa  annj  up- 
peared  it  the  moment  tbe  gold  was  D^qg 
weighed,  that  Bremms  vaa  defeated  by  OamU- 
loB,  and  that  he  himself  and  bis  whole  army 
were  slab  to  a  man. — 2.  Tbe  chief  leader  of 
tbe  Gaula  wbo  invaded  Macedonia  and  Greece, 
6.C.  280,  279.  In  280  Ptolemv  Geraunus  was 
defeated  by  tbe  Oauls  under  Belgius,  and  alain 
in  battle ;  and  Breouus  in  the  following  year 
penetrated  into  ibe  Knitb  of  Oreeee,  bnt  he  was 
defalk  near  DdpU,  moat  of  bia  men  were 
slain,  and  he  Umsetf  imt  an  «id  to  his  own  life. 

Baxuci,  a  powerAu  ■peapia  of  PaaDonia,  near 
tbe  eonfluence  of  the  Savin  and  the  Danube, 
Utok  an  acUve  put  in  llie  ineomofioD  of  the 
US 


Fannonians  and  Dalmatians  against  the  R» 
mans,  AJ). 

BuuKi,  a  Rntiao  people,  dwelt  in  the  Tjrv 
near  th*  Brenner.   (Hor,  tJami,  iv,  H,  11.) 

Bauaxin.    Vid.  JEoxov. 

'Baiaimiji  {BpiKtwLBi),  a  place  in  Sicily  not 
f&T  from  LeimtioL 

Bkioantxs,  the  moat  powerfU  of  the  British 
tribes,  inhabited  tbe  whole  of  tbe  north  of  the 
island  from  the  Abus  (now  Hmnber)  to  the  Ro- 
man wall,  with  the  exoeptioo  of  the  aonUieart 
ooraer  of  Yorkshire  iduuti  was  inhabited  W  the 
Pariaii  The  Brigantes  cooseqnentlT  inlmtated 
the  greater  part  of  Toi^shire,  and  the  wbide  of 
Lancashire,  Dnrham,  WeBtmoreland,  and  Cum- 
beriand.  Their  cartel  was  Ebobaodil  They 
■wen  oonqoered^  Petilius  Oerealis  in  the  reign 
of  VeapAsiaa  Inere  waa  also  a  tcibe  of 
gantes  m  tbe  south  of  Ireland,  between  the  rir- 
tsn  Biigns  (now  ^Jorpov)  and  Dabrona  (now 
BladntattT),  in  tbe  ooostiea  of  Waterfnd  and 


iBiQAinfi,  a  tribe  In  Yiodelicia,  on  tlw  Lakft 
BaiQAjrrlinjs,  noted  for  thor  robberiea 

BBiQAMTbrDE  Laods  (now  Sodmtee  at  Lake 
of  ContUnet),  also  called  VxNnva  and  Aobo- 
Hios,  through  which  the  Riuue  flows,  was  in- 
halnted  by  tbe  Helvetii  on  the  south,  b^  th« 
RiBtii  on  uie  southeast,  and  by  the  Yiodehci  on 
the  north.  Near  an  island  on  it,  probably  Rti- 
cAmou,  Tiberius  defeated  the  Vindelici  in  a 
naval  engagement 

BrigantIdx.  I.  (Now  Britmpon),  a  town  i)t 
Oie  Segusiani  in  Oanl,  at  tbe  foot  of  the  OottiaB 
Alps. — ^2.  (Now  Ooninmay  a  sea-port  town  of 
the  Lucensea,  in  Oallccia  in  Spain,  with  a  li^t- 
bouse,  which  is  attll  used  for  the  same  purpose, 
having  been  repaired  in  lYQl,  and  whidi  is  now 
called  La  Torre  da  Herttdea. — 8.  (Now  Br^enz), 
a  town  of  the  Brigantini  Vindelici,  on  the  lake 
of  Ooostanee. 

(B^X^ffoof),  a  momttain  in  Attaea, 
northeast  <tf  Athens. 

BaiMO  (Bmiu),  "  the  angry  er  the  terrifying," 
a  surname  of  Hecate  and  Proserpina  (Perw^- 
me.)  ^ 

BaiiaXTKS,  a  people  in  Ligoria,  aouth  of  the 
Po,  near  the  modem  Brignoh. 

Baisiis  {Bpttnii(),  daughter  of  Brises  of  Lyr- 
ne^ua,  fell  into  tbe  hands  of  Achilles,  but  was 
seiaed  1^  Agamemnoa  Henee  arose  tbe  dire 
feud  between  tbe  two  heroes.  Vid  AoaiLLia. 
Hct  proper  name  was  Hippodamla. 

BarTAiniiA  (i^  BperraviK^  or  Bperavix^,  so. 
vf/oof,  ii  Bpenavla  or  Bpcrovio :  BfiffTTovot,  Bpe 
Tovot,  Britanni,  Britt&ies),  tbe  island  of  England 
and  Sootlaod.  which  was  also  called  Axauxf 
(^A>£to»,  'kXmluv,IniMUAlhionim).  Hnniiu 
or  Irdand  is  usually  qpdken  of  as  a  soMvate 
island,  but  it  is  sometmies  indoded  under  the  gen- 
eral name  of  the  Iimnu  BbftaKhica  Bprra- 
vucai  v$ffoi),  which  also  comiffebended  the  small- 
or  islands  around  the  coast  of  Great  Britain.  The 
etymologv  of  the  word  Kitomda  ia  moertain, 
but  it  ia  derived  by  most  writers  fi<om  tbe  Celtie 
word  brith  or  brit,  "  painted,"  wiQi  referenee  to 
the  cnstom  of  tbe  innaMtants  of  staining  their 
bodies  with  a  blue  color:  whatever  may  be  the 
etjrmology  of  the  word,  it  is  certam  that  it  was 
Qsed  by  tbe  inhalntante  themaelTe^  ainoe  in  tha 
Gaelic  the  inhatitants  are  called  Bn/t/um,  and 
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tbtir  hngtMga  JBryihoneg.  Tbe  dum  Allion  is 
probttbly  dmT«d  from  tlie  vihite  clifi  of  the 
ubnd  [kht  tite  more  oorrect  derirfttioD,  vtdL  Air 
bioh]  ;  but  -writen  who  derived  the  njunefl  of 
all  laiidB  and  people  from  a  mytliical  ancestor, 
eotmeeted  the  nuae  vi'ii  me  AllioD,  the  son 
of  ITeptnne.    Tbe  Britoos  were  Celts,  bel(xi|f- 

Sto  that  branch  of  tbe  raoe  called  Cjmrj, 
mn  ^tparenUrtbe  aboriginal  inti»iiiton« 
of  tibe  eoaotrr*  llmr  nuumen  and  eartoma 
the  same  as  the  Ganls;  but, 
more  than  the  Oauls  from  intereouree 
vith  eiTiHsad  natkos,  th«T  preeerred  the  Celtic 
rdi^ioa  in  a  purer  state  than  in  Gaul,  and  hence 
IlradiBni,  aooradinK  to  GiBear,  iraa  tranaplanted 
from  Ganl  to  Britan.  Hie  Britona  abo  retained 
many  of  tbe  barbarous  Oettae  coitoma,  which 
the  mm  oiTiliEed  Qanls  bad  1^  aside.  Tltey 
paintfld  tbdr  bodiee  irith  a  bine  oolor  extracted 
mm  Toad,  in  order  to  appear  more  terrible  in 
battle,  and  tfaer  had  mree  in  oommoa  At  a 
lattr  time  the  Bdgffi  crossed  over  from  Oaal.and 
B^fled  OD  tbe  sontbem  and  eastern  coasts,  dm- 
iag  the  Britons  into  the  interior  oi  the  islaod 
It  waa  Dot  till  a  late  period  that  Qw  Greeks  and 
Bonuna  obtained  any  knovledbeofBritaia  In 
early  times  the  Riomidans  Tiait^d  the  SciUy 
Islands  and  tbe  coast  of  Cornwall  for  the  pnr> 
pose  of  obtaimog  tin ;  but  whatever  knorledge 
Quej  acqmred  of  the  eoontry  they  jealously  kept 
■eoet,  and  it  only  traoniired  tint  there  vere 
CaiHtzsBiDia,  or  Tin  lalaiutM,  m  tbe  onihani 
paria  of  the  ocean.  Hie  first  eertain  knmr- 
lei^  which  the  Ore^  obtained  of  Britain  was 
from  the  merehaots  of  Haaulia,  about  the  time 
of  Alexander  tbe  Great,  and  especially  from  the 
voyage*  of  Ptthbas,  who  sailed  round  a  great 
part  of  Britain.  From  this  time  it  was  geoer- 
ally  believed  that  the  island  was  in  the  fcom  of 
a  triangle,  an  tmor  which  continued  to  prevail 
even  at  a  later  period.  Another  important  mis- 
take^ which  likewise  prevailed  for  a  long  tame, 
waa  the  position  of  Britain  in  relatioa  to  Gaul 
and  Spam.  As  fhe  northwestern  ooast  of  Spain 
waa  BQpposed  to  extend  too  fiir  to  the  ncnlh,  and 
the  western  eoaat  of  Gaul  to  run  northeast,  the 
lower  part  of  Britun  was  believed  to  lie  between 
^pain  and  OaoL  Tb»  Rmuuia  fint  became  per- 
sonal^ acqoainted  with  the  island  by  CssBr'e 
inraswfi.  He  twice  landed  in  Bnt^  (B.C. 
66,  64c),  and  tboogh  on  the  second  occasion  he 
eonquered  the  greater  part  of  the  southeast 
of  the  island,  yet  be  did  oot  take  permanent 
possession  of  any  portion  of  the  country,  and 
mAjp  Usdepartere  the  Britona  eontinoed  as  in- 
depcodeot  as  before.  Hie  Bomane  made  no 
forther  attempts  to  conquer  the  island  tor  nearly 
one  hundred  years.  Id  tbe  rdgn  of  Claudius 
(A J>.  48),  they  again  landed  in  witaio,  and  per- 
maoeotly  subdued  tiie  country  south  of  the 
Humes.  They  now  began  to  extend  their  con- 
quests over  tbe  other  parta  of  the  island ;  andihe 
viotaxy  (61)  <h  Suetonios  Paulinus  over 
UN  BritOTs  who  had  rer^tod  tnder  BouncsA, 
etiQ  further  ooneoHdatsd  the  Rmun  dconiDionB. 
Ja  the  rvign  of  Vespanao,  Petilios  Oerealis  and 
Ji£as  FrontinuB  made  several  successful  expe- 
dkions  against  the  Bildres  and  the  Beioaiitks  ; 
and  the  conquest  of  South  Britain  was  at  length 
fioaBy  eompleted  by  Agricola,  wlw  in  seven 
flunpaifpw  (T^M)  sabdued  tha  whole  of  tbe 


island  as  for  north  as  the  Fiith  ol  Forth  aL<l  Iht 

Clyde,  between  which  he  erected  a  series  of 
forts  to  protect  the  Bconan  dominioos  from  the 
iocureions  of  the  barbarians  ia  the  norlh  of 
SooUand.  Tbe  Soman  part  of  Britain  was  now 
called  Brilannia  Jtomana,  and  the  norttiem  part, 
inhabited  b^  the  CaledooiaoB,£nlannta  J3aroani 
or  Galtdoma.  The  Bomaos,  however,  gave  up 
the  northern  eoDquests  ttf  Agrioola  in  the  reign 
of  Eiadriiiv  and  made  a  rampart  of  turf  from 
the  iEstuarium  Itima  (now  Solwty  Fntk)  to  the 
Oerman  Ocean,  whidi  formed  the  oorthem 
boundary  of  their  dominiMU.  In  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  Pius  the  Bomans  again  extended  their 
bonndaiy  as  &r  aa  the  conquests  of  Agricola, 
and  erected  a  rampart  emtwrting  £he  Forth  and 
tbe  Clyde,  the  nuaioi  which  are  now  called 
Qrimet  Dike,  Orime  in  the  Celtic  language  ug- 
ni^^  great  or  powerful  The  Caledoniaoa 
aAenrard  Im>ke  through  this  wall;  ^d  io  cod* 
sequence  of  their  repeated  devaatatirais  of  the 
Roman  dominions,  ue  Emperor  Severus  went 
to  Britain  in  208,  in  order  to  condnct  the  war 
against  tfaem  in  persoa  He  died  in  the  island 
at  Eboraeum  (now  7or£)in  £11,  after  ereetiw 
aaolid  stona  wall  ft<om  m  Solw»  to  the  mouu 
of  the  I^ne,  a  little  ncoih  of  the  rampart  of 
Hadrian.  After  the  death  of  Severos,  tbe  Ko- 
nuuB  relinquished  forever  all  their  conquesti 
north  of  this  wall.   In  28?  Carausius  assimied 


I  emperor, 
Maximian,  tiU 


the  pur^  in  Britain  and 
independent  of  Diodedan 
luB  assassination  AUectus  io  298.  AUectui 
reigned  three  years,  and  Britain  waa  recovered 
for  the  emperors  in  296.  Upm  the  resignation 
of  tbe  empire  by  Diocletian  and  Uaximian  (SOfiX 
Britain  ml  to  the  share  of  Coustantius,  w1k> 
died  at  Eboracum  in  806,  and  his  son  CoDstan> 
tine  assumed  in  the  island  the  title  of  Cnear. 
Shortiy  afterward,  the  Caledonians,  who  now 
appear  under  the  names  of  Ficts  and  Scots, 
broke  through  the  wall  of  Sevorus,  and  the 
Saxons  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Britain ;  and  tbe 
declining  power  of  the  Roman  einpire  was  un- 
able to  am>rd  the  province  any  efiectual  assist- 
ance. In  the  reign  of  Valttitinian  I.,  Tbeodo- 
eius,  the  &ther  of  the  emperor  of  that  name, 
defeated  tha  Fletaand  Boots  (867);  but  in  th« 
reign  of  Honoiina,  OoostantiDe,  who  bad  been 
|Hvclaimed  emperor  in  Britain  (407),  withdrew 
all  tiie  Roman  troops  from  the  island,  in  order 
to  make  himself  master  of  GauL  Tbe  Britons 
were  thus  left  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the 
Fifita  and  Scots,  and  at  ieogth,  in  447,  they 
called  in  the  asBtstatioe  of  the  Saxons,  who  be- 
came the  masten  td  Britain.  The  Roman  do- 
minionB  of  Britain  fiamed  a  angle  provinoe  till 
the  thne  of  Severus,  and  were  governed  1^  a 
legatua  of  the  emperor.  Sevems  divided  the 
oountiy  into  two  provinces,  Britannia  Superior 
and  Inferior,  of  wmcb  tbe  latter  contained  the 
earliest  oonqneets  of  tbe  Romans  in  the  south 
of  the  island,  and  the  former  the  later  conquesta 
in  the  north,  the  territories  the  Siluree,  Bri 
gantes,  Ae,  Upon  the  new  divisioa  of  the  prov 
mcea  m  tbe  to^  of  Diocletian,  Britain  waa 
governed  by  a  vteaTiia,  subject  to  the  pra/eetvt 
^tdorio  of  Gaul,  and  was  mvided  into  four  prov- 
mces:  (J.)  Britannia  Prima,  the  country  south 
of  the  Thames;  (2.)  Britannia Seatmitt,  Wales; 
(8.)  Maxima  Closartriut^  the  country  betwoaa 
14D 
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ttMnuuneaandlheEiimber;  {4.)  J^tavia  CeBtar- 
inuit,  the  coQDtiy  between  the  Humber  and  the 
Boman  valL  Besides  these,  there  was  also  a 
fifth  proTmce,  VaUntia,  -which  existed  for  a  short 
lime,  incluiing  the  coDquastBf^  llieodoBinB  b»- 
yond  Om  Roman  wall 

BRFTAKirfoDB,  toa  of  the  Emperor  Claudius 
flod  Hessatiaa,  was  boro  AJ).  42.  Agrippba, 
the  seootid  wife  of  Cl&adius,  indaced  the  em- 
peror to  adopt  her  own  son,  and  pve  fahn  pre- 
cedecoe  over  Britaoaicus.  This  boo,  the  Emper- 
or N'ero,  ascended  the  tbnme  in  54,  and  ctrased 
Britannious  to  be  poisoned  in  the  following  j^ar. 

[BBiToiilBia,  a  leader  of  the  Galli  Seumies, 
who  caused  the  Roman  ambasaadors  to  be  put 
to  death,  and  their  bodies  to  be  nuuigted  with 
erery  possible  indigni^ :  Uiia  aet  Ivougfat  uTKm 
him  aod  hia  pec^e  the  Taig«aiM«  of  the  Ro- 
mans.] 

BuTOMAaTis  (BptrSfuiprt^,  usnallj  derired 
from  ^pirv^,  sweet  or  blessinff,  and  paprtc,  a 
maiden),  was  a  Cretan  OTmph,  oaitt^iter  of  Jnn- 
ter  (Zflos)  and  Oann^  and  bdoT«d  %  Minos,  who 
porsued  her  ntne  mooths,  tall  at  length  she 
leaped  into  the  sea  and  was  changed  1^  IMana 
( Artoois)  into  a  goddess.  She  seems  to  hare 
been  originally  a  Cretan  diTiuity  who  jHmded 
over  the  sports  of  the  chase ;  on  the  mtrodoo- 
tion  of  the  worship  of  Diana  (Artemis)  into 
Crete  she  was  naturally  placed  m  some  relatJon 
with  the  latter  goddess ;  and  at  length  the  two 
dinntUes  became  identified,  and  Bntomartls  i> 
ealled  in  one  legend  the  daughter  of  Latma  (Le- 
to).  At  .£gina  BritomaitiB  was  wonbippti  un- 
der the  name  of  Aphsa.  . 

[BftirSma.    Via.  BarrAinnA.] 
BaiYlTBB  PoBTCB  (now  £ay  de  Pirm^ ;  ao- 
cording  to  IVAiiTille,  Bm(),  a  harbor  of  tiie 
Namoetes  in  Gallia  Lngdiineoiia,} 

BansLLiTic  (Brizdunui:  now  BregtUa  or 
BretedU^  a  town  on  the  ri^  bank  of  the  Po,  in 
Oallia  CisalpinB,  where  the  Emperor  Otho  put 
htiDielf  to  deaOi,  AJ).  69. 

BatziA  (Brizianus:  now  frueta),  a  town  in 
Oallia  Cisalpina,  on  the  road  from  Comum  to 
Aqnil^  through  which  the  River  Mella  flowed 
{fiomt  qwxm.  tiwUi  jtarcurrit  fvmiM  IfdUt,  Ca^ 
tnll,  bmi.,  38).  It  was  probably  fbimded  by 
the  Etruftoans,  was  afterward  a  town  of  the 
Idbui  and  then  <A  the  Ceoomani,  and  finally 
became  a  Roman  munieipinm  -with  the  rights  of 
a  colony, 

BaSmlus  (Bp6/uof),  a  surname  of  Bacchus 
(Dionysus),  i.  the  nmsy  god,  from  the  noise  of 
the  BaoehM  rerebiea  (flxHn  "Bptftu). 

Beontxs.    Vid.  Otolofks. 

BruobIdk,    Vid.  AuuAimBU. 

Bauoriai,  a  people  of  Oertnanr,  dwelt  on  each 
nde  of  the  Amisia  (now  Emt^  and  extended 
south  as  fiur  as  the  Luppia  (now  Lifme),  The 
Bructeri  jdned  the  Batavi  in  tiieir  reron  against 
the  Ronuins  1b  AJX  09,  and  Um  pR^ihdioviigin, 
ViLiDA,  who  had  BO  much  influenee  among  the 
Oerman  tribes,  wto  a  native  of  th^r  country. 
A  few  y«tTa  afterward  the  Bmeteri  were  almost 
annihilated  by  the  OtuunaTi  and  AngriraTil 
(Tac^  CfmiL,  88.) 

Baimntl^mOT  BauNDl^foK  (Bpevr^oiov,  Bpev- 
Huim  Bmndusinus :  now  Briimti),  a  town  in 
Calabria,  on  a  smaU  bay  of  tbe  Adriatic,  form- 
mg  aa  cnellent  harbor,  to  wloch  the  plaee  owed 
IN 


its  importance;  The  Af^a  Via  terminated  M 
ftnuduium,  and  it  was  the  usual  place  tA  em- 
barkation for  Greece  and  the  East  It  was  aa 
aDoient  tawu,  and  probably  not  of  Greek  origin, 
althongfi  its  foundadou  is  aseribed  by  some 
writers  to  the  Cretans,  and  by  others  to  Diome- 
des.  It  was  at  first  goremed  br  kii^  of  its 
own,  but  was  eooqnered  and  ooioniied  hj  the 
Ronane,  BiC.  240.  llie  poet  Paeirriua  waa  bora 
at  this  town,  and  Viigil  died  hers  on  faSa  return 
from  Greece,  BC.  19. 

BatiTiDiDS  NiQKB.  Vid.  Nissa.] 
BauTTiAtrus  Ldbtbioot.  Vid.  LDsraicca] 
Bbuttius.  1.  A  Roman  knight,  for  whcon 
cero  wrote  a  letter  of  introdudwo  to  U'.  Aoiliufc 
GUbio,  proeooBul  in  SSoly  m  BX).  46.-2.  A 
philoeopher,  with  whom  M,  (Seero  the  youngei 
studied  at  Athens  in  B.0. 44w] 
[Bamcnm  Soka.  FidL  SuaA.] 
BBtmiinf,  Baornin,  and  BavmoBUX  Aobe 
{Bperr'ui:  Bruttins),  more  Qsnally  ealled  Barr- 
Tn,  after  tbe  inhaUtants,  the  southern  extremi- 
tr  of  Italy,  aepanted  tram  LDoama  by  a  line 
<vawn  from  the  mouth  of  tha  Iaub  to  I%nrii, 
and  BiDTounded  m  tbe  other  three  sides  by  the 
sea.  It  was  the  country  called  in  ancient  times 
GGootria  and  Italia.  Tne  oountry  is  monntain- 
ooB,  as  the  Apennines  nm  throng  it  down  to 
the  Sicilian  Straits ;  it  contained  exedlent  pas- 
turage for  cattle,  and  the  ralley  produced  good 
cMn,  olives,  and  fruit  Tbe  earliest  inhabitants 
of  llifl  eonidry  ware  (BiotriBBB.  BubsequenUj 
■ome  LuendaoB,  who  had  tvndted  trmn  tbeu 
oonntiynioi  in  Laoania,took  possessioD  of  the 
country,  and  were  hence  called  iirvf^tt  or  Bret- 
Hi,  woicb  word  is  said  to  mean  "  rebels"  in  the 
lai^uHge  of  tbe  Lucanians.  Hus  people,  how 
ever,  inhabited  imly  the  interior  of  uw  land ; 
tiw  ooast  was  afanoft  entirely  in  tbe  possession  of 
the  Greek  eolomsa.  At  the  dose  of  the  seoond 
i  Punio  war,  in  which  the  l^^ittii  had  been  the 
allies  of  Hannibal,  they  lost  thor  independence, 
and  were  treated  by  the  Romans  with  j^reat  se- 
verity. Tliey  were  declared  to  be  pabho  slaves, 
and  -wtm  employed  as  lictors  and  servants  of  the 


JcmIub.  I.  L,  son  of  H.  Junius  and 
of  Tarquinia,  the  uster  of  Tarquiniua  Superbus, 
Ss  elder  brother  was  murdered  by  Tarqiuniut, 
and  Lucius  escaped  his  brother's  fitto  <sily  by 
fugnii^  idiooy,  whence  he  rec«ved  the  sur- 
name  of  Brutus.  After  Lucretia  had  stabbed 
herself,  Brutus  roused  the  Romans  to  expel  the 
Tarquins ;  and  upon  the  banii^ment  of  u:e  lat- 
ter, be  was  elected  first  ombuI  with  Tarquii^ 
OdIatinQs.  He  loved  his  oonntiy  better  than 
Us  children,  and  put  to  deaUi  his  two  sons,  wbo 
had  attempt«d  to  restore  tbe  Tarquins,  Ho  fdl 
in  battle  toe  same  year,  fighting  against  Aruns, 
the  B<m  of  Tarquioius.  Brutns  was  the  great 
hero  in  the  legends  about  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins,  but  we  have  no  meani  of  datomin- 
ii^  what  part  of  the  fooount  is  lastoriealr— 2. 
D.,  surnamed  Soxva,  magister  equitum  to  the 
dictator  Q.  Publitiui  Hiilo,  KC.  889,  and  consul 
in  S25,  whoi  be  fought  agunst  the  Veetua. — 
3.  D.,  Boniamed  Scava,  ccmv^  892,  oooquered 
the  Faliscans^ — i.  M.,  tribune  of  the  plebs  19(i, 
jvntor  191,  whin  he  dedioated  the  temple  of 
the  Great  Idssan  Hothor,  one  of  the  ambassa- 
dm  lent  into  Ana  189(  and  ocnsol  17^  vfaei 
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VnibdiMdtlwlBtal  fie  ■wia  4gidn  one  of  tike 
Biii]>«aBadon  B«at  iato  Asia  io  171. — 6.  trib- 
noe  of  tiae  plebs  196,  curule  »dile  19S,  pnetor 
190,  prtmnetor  ia  Further  Spain  189. — S, 
suraamea  Qallauus  (CajllbousJ  or  Callaicdb, 
ooDBul  1S8,  oomnuuided  is  Furtoer  Spain,  aod 
oooquerod  a  great  part  of  LuattaaU.  From  hia 
Tietorj-  over  the  Gallieai  he  obtained  hia  aur- 
Dune.  He  vas  a  patron  of  the  poet  L.  Acciua, 
and  veil  vened  io  Greek  and  Bomao  literatore. 

aoo  of  No.  6,  consul  77,  and  htahand 
of  SempnHaa,  vbo  carried  on  ao  intrigue  'with 
CatiliDe. — 8.  adopted  by  A.  PostunHua  Al- 
binua,  consul  99,  aud  be&oe  called  Snitut  Albi- 
fuu.  He  aeired  under  Canar  io  Gaul  and  in 
Ota  avil  war.  Ba  oMonuoded  Omai's  fleet  at 
&e  siege  of  MwHiiHii.  49,  and  iraa  afterward 
i^aoed  orer  Further  GaoL  On  hia  return  to 
Rome  Bnitua  was  promiaed  the  pnetorehip  and 
the  gov&naaeat  of  (^aalpine  Gaul  for  44.  Nev- 
alheiess,  he  joined  the  OHUpiracy  against  Cia- 
ur.  AAer  the  death  of  the  latter  (44)  he  vent 
Bto  CSaalpne  Qanl,  whieh  he  refbaea  to  aur- 
raidBr  to  Antony,  vho  bad  obtuoed  tbia  pror- 
inea  ftwn  the  peoide.  Antony  made  war  asaiost 
hb^  and  kept  hmi  bedded  in  Mutina,  tm  Uie 
■i^  waa  raised  in  Ainil,  48,  by  the  oouaola 
Hirtiaa  and  Panaa,  and  Octavianua.  Bat  Bm- 
tDa  ooly  obtained  a  abort  ree|)ite.  Antony  K-aa 
]maniK  to  march  agamat  turn  from  the  nortb 
with  a  bige  army,  and  Octavianua,  who  had 
deserted  the  aenate,  waa  marching  against  him 
bom  the  Boutb.  aalj  reeourc*  waa  flight, 
but  be  was  betrayed  by  Camillua,  a  Ga^i^ 
dki^  and  waa  put  to  death  by  Anton;^  43. — 9. 
3L,  pnetor  88,  belonged  to  the  party  of  Marius, 
and  put  an  eod  to  hia  own  life  iu  82,  that  he 
nught  not  fidl  into  the  hands  of  Pompey,  who 
aofitinandpd  Sulla'a  fleet— 10.  I*,  also  called 
DaiusirFiJS,  nvtor  82,  wbai  the  younger  Ma- 
rios waa  Uocsaded  at  Prdmeate,  put  to  death 
at  Borne  by  order  of  Hahoa  seru^  of  the  moat 
embent  aenatora  of  the  opposite  party. — 11. 
married  Servilia,  the  huf-«iater  of  Cato  of 
Ctiea.  He  was  tribune  of  the  ploba  83,  aud  iu 
11  he  csponaed  the  cause  of  Vegidm,  and  was 
fiaeed  io  eommaod  of  the  fbroes  in  Cisalpine 
Gau^  where  be  was  slab  by  command  of  Pom- 
pey.— 12.  iL,  the  ao-called  tyrannicide,  aon  of 
N&  11  and  Servilia.  He  lost  bis  iathcr  when  he 
waa  only  eight  years  old,  and  was  trained  by  hia 
tnde  Cato  m  the  principles  of  the  aristocratical 
party.  Accordingly,  on  the  breakii^  out  of  the 
(nil  -war,  49,  be  joined  Tompey,  although  he 
waa  tlie  murderer  of  bia  &tber.  After  the  bat- 
tle of  Phantalin,  4S,  be  waa  not  onbr  pardoned 
by  Cceaar,  but  received  from  him  toe  greatest 
marfca  of  oonfidenee  and  &tw.  Cbsot  made 
him  ^Temor  of  Ciaalpino  Qaul  in  46,  and  prse- 
tw  m  44,  and  also  prrasioed  bim  the  gOTcm- 
ment  of  Macedonia.  'Bot,  Dotwithstauduig  all 
the  oUigatuHiB  he  was  under  to  Cnsar,  be  was 
pennaded  1^  Caaaua  to  morder  bia  bwefiaotc^ 
under  the  delusive  idea  of  emaa  establiafaii^  the 
republic.  Vid.  Gasak.  Aner  the  mnrder  of 
Cssar  Brutus  apait  a  abort  time  in  Italy,  and 
tbeo  took  poesesaion  of  the  proviuce  of  Mace- 
donia. H«  was  joined  by  Cosuus,  who  com- 
manded ID  Syria,  and  their  unitod  fimea  were 
opposed  to  UMst  of  Octavuuras  ud  Antony. 
Two  latOea  were  finigfat  in  the  nejgbtorhood 
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of  Pliiiippi  (42X  in  ^  former  of  which  Bnitoa 

waa  victorious,  though  Caaeius  waa  defeated 
but  in  the  latter  Brutua  also  waa  defeated  and 

?ut  an  end  to  his  own  bf&  Brutua's  wife  wan 
OBdA,  the  daugbtor  of  Cato.  Brutus  was  an 
ardent  student  ol  literature  and  philosophy,  but 
be  appears  to  have  been  deficient  in  judgment 
and  ori^nal  power.  He  wrote  several  works, 
all  of  which  have  perished.  He  was  a  literaiy 
friend  of  Cicero,  who  dedicated  to  bim  bis  2W 
aUatut  MiaptUatumet,  J}e  ^labio,  and  Orator, 
and  who  has  given  the  name  of  BnUtu  to  bis 
dialogue  on  illustriouB  orators. 

B&TAsis  {Bfrvaiig),  an  Athenian  statuary  iu 
stcxie  and  metal,  lived  B.C.  372-312,  [one  of 
the  artists,  eneaged  in  adorning  the  tmob  of 
Mauaolua  with  Das  reliefs.] 
-  Betoi  or  BaToxs  {Bf/Cyai,  Bptycs),  a  barbar- 
ous people  in  the  north  of  Macedonia,  probd>ly 
of  luynaQ  or  Ihradao  or^in,  who  were  still  la 
Macedonia  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war.  The 
Phiygiana  were  believed  by  the  aodents  to  have 
been  a  portion  of  thia  peojde^  who  anigrated  to 
Asia  in  early  times.  JPsaTsu. 

[BetsIae  (Bpvaeai),  a  city  of  Laoonia,  sonfli- 
west  from  Amycls,  on  the  Eurotaa,  contained 
a  tom}de  of  Bacchus  (Dit^sus).  It  had  been 
destroyed  before  the  time  of'^Fauaaoiaa.] 

[BuuBES  {BouCufnic),  Uegabaans,  soit 

as  a  apedal  mesaengo:  to  Macedonia,  bat  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  bribed  to  n^leot  his  duty. 
Id  0(»^aDCti(»  with  Artachnes,  Bubares  auper- 
intaided  the  oonatructicm  of  tite  canal  which 
Xerxea  made  across  the  isthmus  of  Athos.  Vid 
Athos.] 

Bdbassds  (Bv6aam£\  an  ancient  city  of  Caria, 
east  of  Cnidus,  which  gave  name  to  the  bay 
(Bubasaiua  Sinus)  and  ue  peninsula  (i^  Xtptro- 
v^of  ^  Bv&ooofv)  OD  wbicn  it  stood.  Ovid 
speaks  of  £abmde$  nunu  (MeL,  ix,  643.} 

BuBAsns  (Bovfiocn-if),  daughter  of  Osiria  and 
Isia,  an  Bgnitian  divinity,  whom  the  Greeks 
identified  with  Diana  (Artemis),  aince  she  was 
the  goddess  of  the  moon.  The  cat  was  eacred 
to  her,  and  ahe  was  repreamted  in  the  Ram  nf 
a  calv  or  of  a  female  witb  the  bead  of  a  cat 

BcBAsns  or  -us  ^o66aaTit  or  ^  ;  Botifoorf- 
n7f :  ruins  at  Til  S<ula),  the  captal  of  the  Ifo- 
moa  Bubasfates  in  Lower  Egypt  stood  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Pelusiao  branch  of  the  Nile, 
and  was  the  dilef  seat  of  the  worship  of  Babas- 
tis,  whose  annual  festival  was  kept  here.  Un- 
der the  Persiaiia  the  dtj  was  dimuntled,  and 
loet  mneh  of  its  itnportauoe. 

BuBrLcca,  C.  JiMte,  consul  E.C.  317,  a  sec- 
ond time  in  313,  and  a  third  time  in  311 ;  in  the 
last  of  these  years  he  carried  on  the  war  against 
the  Samnites  with  great  auccesa.  He  waa  ceu< 
sor  in  309,  and  dictator  in  302,  when  be  defeat- 
ed the  .^uiana;  in  hia  dictatorabip  be  dedi- 
cated the  temple  of  Safety  which  he  had  vowed 
in  bia  third  ooosulshin.  The  walls  of  this  tern- 
via  wore  adorned  with  pnintbigs  by  0.  Fabiua 
Ketor. 

BCoipHXLAor-lA{Bovxf^oAoor-a>«a:  [now 
probably  Jfamj?,  near] /Aeiwm),  a  city  on  the  Hy- 
daspes  (uow  Jhelvm),  in  N'orthem  India  (the 
Pur^),  built  by  Alexander  after  his  battle  with 
Porus,  m  memory  of  bis  fav<nite  charger  Bu- 
cephalus, whom  be  buried  here.  It  itood  at 
the  pUce  where  Alesaiider  croesed  Ue  rirei 
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«ik1  where  Oeoeral  Gilbert  txcmA  il  (Febnuuy 
1849)  alter  tbe  UtUe  of  Goty'erat. 

BOciFoXLDa  (Bcwxe^aS  j(),the  celebrated  horse 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  wMoh  Philip  pureluwed 
for  thirteen  toleota,  and  which  do  one  was  able 
to  break  ia  exeept  the  youthful  Alezaoder. 
Hub  horse  carried  Alexaoder  through  bis  Am- 
atie  campaigos,  and  died  in  India  B.O.  827. 
Vid.  BuG&PBAU. 

[BooiLi^Nrs,  called  Buoouanus  hj  Apju 
me  of  tbe  fritfida  oi  CesBar  irbo  aftenrord  ooo- 
Hured  Hgainat  him*  ha  wm  ooe  of  Ccaar*»  mur- 
dererf  ] 

[BucououM  Ostium,  one  of  tbe  moutha  of  the 
Nite,  the  same  aa  the  Phatnetioum  Ostium. 
FuL  ITiLua.] 

[BucouoH  (BwKoA/uv).  1.  A  bod  of  Laome- 
doD  and  the  nymph  Calybe. — 2.  A  prince  of  Ai^ 
cadia,  son  of  Lycoon,  sraodBOD  of  Oypeelua] 

JBuooLioN  [BovKoMuv,  a  small  dty  of  Ar- 
ia.] 

BddaiJa,  a  town  in  liower  Panoooia,  near  Sir- 
mium,  the  lirth^^ace  of  tbe  Emperor  JDeciiu. 

BddIki  (BovdZvot).  A  Scy^uan  people,  who 
dwelt  DorUi  of  tbe  sauromatffi,  iu  tbe  Btep^  of 
Soutbem  Russia.  Herodotus  (ir.,  108)  cftUs  the 
nation  ■J'?jxvk6v  re  xai  m>/ifiov,  which  some  inter- 
pret "witb  blue  eyes  and  red  hair,"  and  others 
"  paint«d  blue  and  red."  [Jn  their  territory  was 
s  mmntain  called  Buddtiib,  near  tbe  aoarces  of 
liie  BomtheDea.1 

Boowat  (Bowopov),  a  fbrtnaa  in  Salamis,  on 
s  prunontoty  of  the  imm  name^  oppoute  Me- 
gara. 

Bold  (BovXts)  and  SpxaTBUS  (Znepditi^),  two 
Spartans,  Toluntarily  went  to  Xerxes  and  offer- 
ed tbemselves  for  punisbmeot  to  atone  for  tbe 
mordar  of  the  beruda  whom  Dariua  bad  sent  to 
Sparia;  but  they  were  diamiBad  uninjured  by 
t&kii«. 

BDua(BoMjf:  BtdXtoA^tam  m  Pbods,  on 
the  Corinthian  Qulj^  aDd  on  the  borders  of 
Bceotta. 

BcLLis  (BullinuB,  Bullio,  -OniB,  Bulliensis),  a 
town  of  XUvria,  on  the  ooaat,  south  of  Apollouia, 
capital  of  the  Bollioiies. 

BupIuts  and  lua  brother  ATBtmSr  sculptors 
of  Chios,  lived  about  EC.  600,  and  are  said  to 
hare  made  caricatures  of  tbe  poet  Hipponaz, 
which  the  poet  requited  by  the  bitterest  satires. 

JBuPBAOTTH  (Bovfayiov),  a  smaU  town  of  Ar- 
ia, OD  tbe  Buphafus,  wbidi  flows  between 
the  territories  of  Hi^sJopolis  and  Her»a.j 
[BuPHEAs  (Bovftpdr),  a  mountain  in  MesBoiia, 

rPOBTHmn  (Bmirop^'/tor),  a  moantaJn  In  Ar* 
between  Hermiooe  am  ^IVceiaie:  on  it 
was  a  temple  of  Gena  and  Froee^Exna,  and  one 
of  Baoebua] 

BOFEXstdu  {Bovirpdaum  i  -atcvc,  -aluv,  -irldric), 
an  ancient  town  in  Elis,  mentioaed  in  the  Diad, 
irhieb  had  disappeared  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 

BcRA(Bofipa:  Bovpaloc,  Boipia^:  nuns  near 
Kalaorytra),  ooe  of  Um  t^elre  dtiea  <A  Aehaia, 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  together  -with  He- 
liee,  bat  Bubeequ^tlT  rebuilt 

BussIqIla  {^ovpoiydka :  now  BordeoMx),  tbe 
capital  of  tbe  wumgeB  YiTisci  in  Aquitaota,  on 
tbe  left  bank  of  tbe  Oarumna  (now  Oaronne), 
was  a  place  of  great  commercial  importance, 
«Dd  at  a  later  time  one  of  the  chief  aeati  of  lit- 
168 
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tbe  poet  AoBOoiiUb 

BtmotJKDiOHXs  or  BuaouHr-ii,  a  powerful  na 
tion  of  Germany,  dwelt  originally  oetween  the 
Viadus  (now  Oasr)  and  tbe  Vistula,  and  were  of 
the  same  race  as  the  Vandals  or  Qoths.  They 
greteoded,  howew.  to  be  deMmdaDta  of  the 
Bomaos,  whtm  Dn»iB  and  Tiberius  had  left  in 
Germany  ak  garrisom,  bat  this  descent  was  eri  - 
dently  ioTented  than  to  obtain  more  easi- 
ly from  the  Bomans  a  settlement  west  of  the 
Rhine.  They  were  driven  out  of  their  original 
abodes  between  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula  bf 
the  OeindiB,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  mi- 
grated west  and  settlai  in  the  country  on  the 
SUuD,  where  ther  carried  on  frequent  wars  witb 
their  neighbors  tue  A  lfHT>»nni-  In  the  fifth  ceo* 
tury  tb^  settled  vest  of  tbe  Alps  in  Gaul, 
where  they  founded  the  powerful  Idngdom  of 
Burgundy.  Their  chief  (owns  were  Geueva 
and  Lyons, 

Buui,  a  people  of  Genuany,  dwelt  near  the 
eources  of  the  Viadns  (dot  Oder)mA  Vistula, 
and  joined  the  tfarctmanni  m  tiimr  war  agaiaat 
the  UomaoB  in  the  rdgn  of  Marcus  Aureliua. 

Buaaos,  AraAintua,  waa  appoiuted  by  Clan- 
diuB  prnfectuB  pnetmio  AJ).  62,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  Seneca,  conducted  tbe  education 
of  Nero.  He  opposed  Ifero's  tyrannical  acta, 
and  was  at  lengtii  poiBOoed  oommand  of  the 
emperor,  68. 

BoaaA.    Vid.  Puuicna. 

BoBSAo  (Bursaoensis,  BmsaTtJoisis),  a  towu 
of  the  Autrigome  in  Hiipania  Tarraconenus. 

BcsiaiB  {BoCatpis),  kii^  of  ^y|it,  Bon  of  Nep- 
tune (PoBeidon)  and  Lysianassa,  is  said  to  have 
Bacrinoed  all  forei^^ners  that  TiBited  Egypt. 
Hercules,  <»  his  amval  in  Bgrjit,  was  likewise 
Bosed  awl  led  to  the  altar,  oat  be  hnkn  lua 
duina  and  slew  Baairia  Hub  aeema  to 
point  out  a  time  when  ttte  Egyptians  were  ao- 
customed  to  offer  human  saanfioeB  to  thor 
deities. 

BosiBia  (Botwt^:  Bavatfarji^y  I.  (Nov 
Abotmr,  rums),  the  capital  of  the  Nomos  Busi- 
ritea  in  Loirer  Bgrpt,  atood  jost  in  Hm  nuddla 
<^  tbe  Doha,  u*>  the  western  bank  of  the  liil«^ 
and  bad  a  great  temple  of  Isis,  the  remains  of 
which  are  still  stondiDg. — 2.  (Now  Ahvunr,  near 
Jizeli),  a  small  town  a  Uttle  northwut  ci 
Uempfaia 

[Bdtas  (Bovrcc),  a  Greek  poet  of  uocertaio 
age,  who  wrote  in  elegiac  rerse  an  acoouot  of 
early  Boman  history.  Scone  lines  on  the  fabo- 
louB  oruin  of  the  Lopeiaalia  are  preserved  ia 
Hntanrn's  Life  of  Bunulos.] 

Burfto,  FABlua  1.  N,  consul  B.C.  247,  ia 
the  first  Pnnio  war,  was  employed  in  tbe  siwe 
of  Drepannm — 2.  M,  codbiu  245,  aUo  in  the 
first  Pimio  war.  la  216  be  was  app«uted  dic- 
tator to  fill  up  tbe  Taoanoies  in  tne  eeoate  oe- 
casioned  by  tbe  battle  of  Oanna — 3.  Q,  pMB&or 
181,  with  the  province  of  CiBa]{nne  OaoL  Id 
lYd  be  was  one  of  the  triumvirs  for  foundtqg  a 
Latin  colony  in  tbe  territoiy  of  tbe  Pisoni 

Buns  (Bovn^).  1.  Son  of  either  Teleon,  or 
Paodioo,  or  Axaycus,  and  Zeozippe.  He  waa 
one  of  tbe  Aivonauts,  and  priest  of  Mioerva 
(Athena)  and  of  tbe  Ereoluhean  ITeptune  (F<h 
seidon).  Tbe  Attic  family  of  tbe  Butada  of 
Eteobutadn  derived  tbeir  origin  from  hbn;  am 
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h  tta  Sr«difliBiiiit  on  the  Aoroptdis  tiiere  wu 
■B  altar  dedioRted  to  Butfli^-{S-  Argive, 
who  w«Dt  with  TlmolemoB,  md  of  Heroules, 
to  Rhodes:  wheo  the  latter  Bailed  for  Troy, 
ha  gare  orer  the  ieland  to  Bute*.— -S.  Armor- 
bear  or  of  AnehiBes,  aftenrard  givea  aa  a  oom- 
paokm  to  lulus  by  Mi  £ither  .Aieaa.  Apollo 
asntmed  his  form  to  dissoad*  lulus  from  ooo- 
timiiiir  tlw  figlit^-^  A  oosopaoioQ  of 

.Aksb,  dam  Bnr  Oamilla.] 

BiJTBKOnnc  (B<>v6poTov :  Bo»9puTtoc :  dow  St^ 
trinto^  a  town  of  Epms,  od  a  soiall  peoiosula 
oppoate  Corcyr»,  was  a  floarisliiiig  sea-port,  aod 
VBs  eolooixed  hj  the  Romans. 

BCto  (Bomu),  an  Egypttaa  divinity,  wtmhip- 
pad  prindpi^  in  the  tcnrn  oi  Bora  Bha  was 
the  nnrae  of  Oam  and  Boboatii^  tiw  dnldreo  of 
Onris  and  lais,  and  she  nred  them  from  the 
pers«cQtions  of  IVpbMi  by  ooneealiog  them  in 
the  floidii^  island  of  Oboounis.  Tat  Greeks 
idoitified  her  with  Iioto,  and  repreceoted  her 
as  the  gofldess  of  night  Hie  shrew-mouse 
(mvvbtjQ  and  the  hawk  were  sacred  to  bar. 

BOtO  (Botrru,  Bovt?,  or  Boffrof:  BovrotnTr: 
now  BaUim  t  minsX  the  oluef  dtf  of  the  Nnnaa 
(^Mmmites  in  Lowor  Egypt,  stood  near  the  Se- 
bem^o  branch  of  the  HUe,  oq  the  Lake  <^ 
Bato  (Botrrun)  ^Jfvtg,  also  £etfm^M7),  and  was 
edebnted  for  ite  oracle  of  the  goddess  Bato,  in 
honor  of  whom  %  tetival  was  held  at  (lie  dt^ 
every  year. 

Bonmnf  (Bunntlnus,  BnzoithiB:  vow  Po- 
KmhImX  OTiguuUly  FrxDs  (IlttfoOfX  a  town  oo 
the  w«at  eoist  of  Lueania  and  on  the  IUtw 
Buxjunwi,  was  founded  by  Mioytiius,  tynint 
of  Meaaana,  B.C.  471,  and  was  afterwaid  |i  Ro- 
man ookoy. 

Brvilm  MoxTB  {tH  Bvf  Atva  hp/^),  the  moimt- 
ains  whence  the  NOe  is  said  to  flcnr  in  the  myth- 
ic*! geogruby  of  jEsdiylna  {Ptohl,  811). 

Btblib  (BwA^),  daogbttt  of  Uiletos  and  Ido- 
tbea,  WW  m  lore  viui  her  brother  Caunns, 
whom  she  parsned  through  Tarkrai  lands,  till  at 
kngth,  worn  ont  witib  saSTOw,  she  wna  dianged 
into  a  finmtaio. 

BrsLcs  (Bti^^  :  BM^of :  now  J^mI),  a  very 
sndeut  city  oq  thi  ooast  Fhcemcia,  between 
Boytaa  and  IVipidis,  a  little  oortli  of  tlia  Rirer 
Adonis.  It  vaa  tiie  dief  aeat  of  fiw  wonbip  of 
Adanifc  It  was  aorofied  a  snoeesaioB  of 
petty  prineea,  the  uMt  of  whom  was  deposed  \^ 
ronpey. 

BtuzOra  (BvXiffupa  :  now  BiliatX  a  town  in 
J^ofaa,  in  Macedonia,  on  the  River  Astycus. 

BxBBA  (B^tt\  the  dtadel  of  CAATHAoa 

BTZAd^oM  9P  BtzaoBha  Bseto  (BvCcUiov,  Bv- 
jtulf  ;E<Spa  :  sootbem  part  of  ISmu),  the  sontb- 
em  pcMtaoo  of  the  Roman  povince  of  AMea. 
Vid  Africa,  p.  28,  h. 

BrzAjr^Ki  ScaiFT^Bts,  the  general  name  of 
the  Mstoriaas  who  have  given  so  a««oaDt  of 
the  Eastern  or  Byzantine  empire  from  the  time 
of  CooBtantine  the  Qreat,  AD.  826,  to  the  de- 
Btroctioa  of  the  empire,  1468.  They  all  wrote 
m  Oreelc,  and  may  b«  fivided  bia  diChrent 
daasea.  1.  Hie  historians  whose  coUocted 
worki  form  an  onintctrapted  history  of  the  By- 
tantine  emjHre,  and  whose  writings  are  there* 
fora  called  Oorput  Bittorice  Byzatitirue.  ^ey 
are,  (1.)  Zohasas,  who  bei^ns  with  the  cr«tian 
tf  the  votl^  asd  brings  Ua  hktoiy  down  to 
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/ 


1188.    (2.)  IflCSFBOBDS  AOOMIRATVS,  V^HMe  hl» 

tory  extends  from  1188  to  1206.  (3.)  NioxFBO- 
am  GanoRi^  whose  history  extends  tnaa 
1204  to  1S31.  (4.)  Laonious  Chaux»idti.xs, 
whose  history  extends  frcsn  to  1462:  hLi 
work  is  cmtmued  by  an  anonyK.?u8  writer  to 
IMS. — ^2.  The  ehronographers,  who  give  a  brief 
ebnmcdogjcal  summary  of  onivers^  history  from 
the  weatioo  of  the  world  to  thor  own  timeih 
These  writm  are  Teiy  numerous:  the  most 
important  of  them  are  Gboboicb  Sthosllus, 

ThsofHANXB,    KlCKPBOaUB,    CEDaKNDB,  BlXXON 

McTAPHBABTES,  MioHAXL  Qltoas,  the  authors 
of  the  Ckrwnieen  FtuehaU,  Ac — 8.  The  writers 
who  hare  treated  of  separate  portions  of  By  fan- 
tine  bistoiy,  BDcb  as  Zoannn^  Faooonin,  Aoa 
THiAa,  AavA  OcoiinoiA,  Aer— 4.  Hie  writers  who 
hare  treated  of  the  eoiislitutk»^  antiqoities, 
of  the  emor^  snidt  as  Ladumtidb  Ltdus, 

COKBTAMTIVUS  VL  PoUrHTBOOKMIfETDS.    A  COl' 

lection  of  the  Byzantine  writers  was  piiblisbed ' 
at  Paris  by  oommand  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  86  toLb. 
foL,  1946-1711.  A  reprint  of  this  edition,  with 
additiona,  was  pnUished  at  Yemce,  in  23  vols. 
CoL,  1727-1788.  A  new  edition  of  the  Byzantine 
writers  was  commenced  by  Niebuhr,  Bonu,  1828, 
8to^  and  is  still  in  ooarse  of  pnblication. 

BTZAinioM  (BvCuvriov  :  DvCuvrtOf,  Byzantius : 
now  OoiutantincpU),  a  town  on  the  Thracion 
Bosporus,  foundwl  by  the  Marians,  B.C.  668, 
is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Bycas, 
the  leader  of  Hie  ecdony  and  the  son  of  Neptune 
(Foseidmi).  B  was  Anated  on  two  lulls,  was 
forty  staiua  in  eSreonfawee,  and  its  acropolis 
stood  on  the  site  of  1^  {wesent  seraglio.  Its 
&vorabIe  positi<Mi,  oommanding  as  it  did  the 
entrance  to  the  Enxiue,  soon  rendered  it  a  place 
of  great  oonunerdal  importance  It  was  taken 
hy  Pansaniaa  aftw  the  battle  of  Platnsav  B.a 
479 ;  and  it  was  alternately  in  the  possesuon 
of  tiie  Athoiians  and  Jjusediemoniana  duriog 
the  Pelopoonesiaa  war.  The  Lacedsemonians 
were  expelled  from  Byxantium  by  Thraaybulos 
is  390,  and  the  city  remaioed  independent  for 
some  years.  Afterward  it  became  subject  in 
sncceBsioD  to  the  Macedomans  and  the  Bomaos. 
lu  the  dril  war  between  Pesoenntus  Siser  nod 
SereniB,  it  espoosed  the  eanae  of  the  fonner 
it  was  taken  by  Serans  AJ).  190,  after  a  KftK 
of  three  years,  and  a  eonsidauUe  part  of  it  dt- 
stroyed  A  new  iiiy  was  Imflt  1^  its  ude  (830) 
by  Constantine,  who  made  H  the  eaptal  (rf  the 
empire,  and  danged  lis  name  mto  OcaoTAirn- 

NOFOLIS. 

[Btxas  (BvCaf)b  n^fine  foimdar  of  Bysanli* 

om,  jf. «] 

a 

CXbAua  O!  -is  (KaSaMa,  KaSaXt^ :  Ka^a^ed;, 
KaSdXtoi),  a  small  district  of  Asia  Minor,  be- 
tween Lycia  and  PaB^iliylb,  with  a  town  of  the 
same  name. 

OlaXaA  or  -m  (RiSaaofi  KaAmtnic),  the  <d)ief 
«ity  of  the  Komos  Oaba^Ues,  in  Lower  Egypt. 

CabillOiicii  [or  CABAUJifOU  {KaSaXXlvov : 
now!  Chdl(m*-9ur-8a6ne),  a  town  of  the  ^dui, 
on  the  Arar  (now  Sadne),  io  Gallia  Lugduncn 
BIB,  was  a  place  of  some  commercial  activity 
when  Ceesar  was  in  Gaul  (RO.  63).  At  a  laUtf 
time  the  Romans  kept  a  small  fleet  here. 
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CabIiu  {tH  Kateipa :  oov  8ipa»),  a  place  b 
Pootns,  oa  the  borden  of  Amwoia,  Dear  Mount 
Pujadra:  a  ft«quait  Nud^ee,of  Hithndotfli, 
WHO  yru  defeaterl  here  hj  Lucullus,  B.O.  11. 
Pompey  mads  it  a  city,  aod  named  it  Dioepolis. 
tJnder  An^uatus  it  was  called  Sebaste. 

CabIbi  {KdSetpoi),  myatio  divinities  w*to  oc- 
ear  in  various  parte  of  the  andeat  world.  The 
meaning  of  tibeir  mime,  tbor  oharaoter  and  na- 
ture, are  quite  oneertain.  Tbtj  vsr«  diiefly 
vorshipped  at  SamothniAo,  Jjemnoe,  and  Im- 
broe,  and  their  myBteriee  at  Samothrace  we 
■olemoixed  with  great  splendor.  Vid.  Diet  of 
AiU^  art  Cabeiria.  They  were  also  worahip- 
ped  at  Tiiebee,  Anthedon,  Pergamus,  and  else- 
wherfc  Most  of  the  early  writers  appear  to 
have  regarded  them  as  the  children  of  Valcan 
(Hephnetnfl),  and  os  inferior  divinities  dwelling 
m  namothrace,  Lenmos,  and  Imbros.  Later 
writers  identify  them  with  Ceres  (Demeter), 
Proserpina  (PersephoneX  and  Rhea,  and  regard 
their  mysteries  as  solemnized  in  honor  of  one 
of  these  goddesses.  Other  writers  identify  the 
Cabtri  with  the  Dioecori  (Castor  and  Pwliuc), 
and  others,  again,  with  the  Branan  penatea  \  bat 
the  latter  noaoa  Menu  to  have  ariseo  with  tboea 
writers  who  tntced  every  aneieot  Roman  instita- 
ticm  to  TroT,  and  thence  to  Santottiraee. 

CABl'L£{Ka0uX]7:  'K.f^'hjvS^:  now  CMowitztC^ 
a  town  in  the  interior  of  Thrace,  oonqnored  by 
M.  LucuUus,  probably  the  Golo€  of  the  Byzon- 
tme  writers. 

Oaods,  son  <tf  Vnloan,  was  a  bo^e  giants  wbo 
uihal»ted  a  cave  on  Mount  Aventine,  and  ^un- 
dered  the  snrroonding  country.  When  Her- 
oolea  eame  to  Italy  with  the  oxen  which  be  had 
taken  from  Qeryon  in  Spaui,  Cacua  stole  part 
»f  the  cattle  wbOe  the  hero  slept ;  and,  as  he 
dra^;ed  the  animals  into  his  cave  by  their  tails, 
it  was  impoeuble  to  disoover  thor  tracw.  But 
when  the  remiuniiy  oxen  nuaed  by  the  cave, 
those  within  began  to  bellow,  and  were  tbiu 
discorered,  whereupm  Cacus  was  alain  hy  Her- 
tnles.  In  honor  of  his  victory,  Hercules  dedi- 
cated the  ara  moMma,  which  continued  to  exist 
agea  afterward  in  Rome. 

Cao^pIbis  (Koxviroptc  or  KaKSizapt^ :  now 
OMnbili),  a  river  In  Sialj,  south  of  Syracuse. 

OAnfiNA  (rA  KuSrivd^  a  strong  ci^  of  Cappa- 
docia,  the  residence  of  uie  last  kmg,  ArcbelaUs. 

Cadi  (KaJot :  KoAjvfif :  now  Kodut),  a  city 
of  Pbrygia  Enctetua,  on  the  borders  of  Lydia. 

CADHfiA.    Vid.  Thbsjl 

Cadhus  {K.a&iio<:\  1.  Son  of  Agenor,  Hug  of 
PtKBDicia,  and  of  Telephassa,  and  brother  of 
Europa.  Another  l^end  mikes  him  a  native 
of  Thebes  in  Egypt  When  Enropa  was  car- 
ried off  by  Juirit«r  (Zeos)  to  Cret^  A^^enor  sent 
Cadmus  m  search  of  hia  sister,  eojouiiug  him 
not  to  return  wit^ut  her.  Unable  to  find  her, 
Cadmus  aettlcd  in  Urace,  but,  having  consult- 
ed the  oracle  at  Delphi,  he  was  oommanded  by 
the  god  to  follow  a  cow  of  a  certain  kind,  and 
to  build  a  town  on  the  spot  where  the  oow 
should  sink  down  wifli  fiitague.  Cadmus  finmd 
the  cow  in  Fhocie,  and  followed  her  into  Bceotia, 
where  she  sank  down  on  the  apot  on  which  Cad- 
mus built  Cadmea,  afterward  tiie  citadel  of 
Tltebet.  Intending  to  wriBce  the  cow  to  Mi- 
nora (Athcnal  be  senc  some  persons  to  the 
riejg^buriog  well  of  Mars  (Ares)  to  fetch  water. 


Hub  well  was  guarded  by  a  dragtm,  i  sun  c( 
Mars  (Ares),  woo  killed  the  men  sent  1^  Cao- 
mus.  Iliet^upoa  Cadmus  slew  the  anffoOi 
and,  on  the  advice  of  Minerva  (Athena),  sowed 
the  teeth  of  tiie  m(»ister,  out  of  which  armed 
men  grew  up,  called  Sparti  or  the  Sown,  tvbo 
killed  each  other,  with  the  exception  of  five, 
who  were  the  anoeators  <^f  the  lliebaoa.  Mi- 
nerva (Atiiena)  assigned  to  Cadmua  the  govem- 
ment  of  Thebes,  and  Jupiter  (Zeus^  gave  bim 
Harmooia  for  his  wifa  The  marriage  boIcou- 
nity  was  bwored  by  tbe  presence  of  all  tlia 
OLympiso  ^oda  in  the  Cadmea.  Cadmus  gave 
to  Harmoma  the  fiunous  peplus  and  necklace 
which  he  had  received  from  Vulcan  (Hefdues- 
tus)  or  fi<can  Emopa^  and  he  beeame  by  her  the 
&ther  of  Autoooi^  Ino,  Sem^  Agave,  and 
PolydoruB.  Subsequently  Cadmua  and  Har- 
moma quitted  Hiebies,  and  went  to  the.  Enobe- 
liaoB :  this  people  oboee  Oadmus  as  their  king, 
and  with  hu  assistance  they  conquered  the  u- 
tyiians.  After  this  Cadmus  had  another  son, 
whom  be  called  lUyriue.  In  the  end,  Cadmus 
and  Harmwria  were  chained  into  aerpoita,  and 
WWB  Temoved  by  Jopiter '  (Zoua)  to  E^siuin. 
Cadmus  Is  said  to  have  btrodooed  into  Greecef 
fivm  PhtHiida  or  Egypt,  an  alphabet  of  nxtem 
letters,  and  to  have  been  the  nrat  who  woriied 
the  mines  of  Mount  Pangseon  in  Tbrace.  Tbe 
atory  of  Cadmus  seems  to  en^fest  the  immigra- 
tion of  a  Fhcenidaa  or  Egyptian  colony  mto 
Greece^  l>y  means  of  wbieb  the  alpbab^  the 
art  of  muung,  and  ctvUiaation,  oame  mto  the 
oountry.  But  mai^  modem  writers  deny  the 
exiatence  any  such  HuenidaD  or  I^ptiaa 
colony,  and  r^ard  Cadmus  as  a  Pelas^ian  di- 
vinity.— 2.  Of  Miletus,  a  son  of  FandHHi,  the 
earliest  Oreek  biatorian  or  logograpber,  live>l 
about  KO.  640.  He  wrote  a  woik  on  the  fbun- 
datioQ  of  Miletus  and  the  eariiest  bistoiy  of 
Ionia  g^oeralfy.  in  fiiur  books,  but  the  work  ex- 
tant in  antiqmly  under  the  latter  name  was  eoc- 
udered  a  fbrgerr. 

OAiwca  {fi.ddfMc).  1.  (Now  Mwnl  Saba),  a 
mountain  in  Caria,  on  the  borders  of  Pbrv^ia, 
containing  the  aources  of  the  rivers  Caomug 
and  Lyous. — S.  A  small  river  bf  Phiygia,  flowing 
Dortb  mto  the  Lycna. 

Casobci,  a  people  in  Gallia  Aquitaoica,  m  the 
country  now  called  Querci  (a  corruptiun  of  Oa- 
durci),  were  celebrated  for  their  mnnufactoriee  or 
linen,  coverlets,  Ac.  Their  capital  wua  Divoha, 
afterward  Civitas  CADoaooBuii,  now  CeJwt, 
where  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre 
and  of  an  aqueduct  A  part  of  the  town  still 
beara  the  name  let  Cadureat, 

erful  Scythian  tribe  in  tbe  mountaina  BouthVeet 
of  the  Ca«»an,  on  the  borders  of  Media  Atro- 
patoie.  Under  the  Medo-Peraiao  empire  they 
were  troublesome  neij^bors,  but  the  Syrian 
kin^  appear  to  have  reduced  them  to  tribotary 
auxiliaries. 

CadTtis  (ff w5tirtf),  aeoording  to  Herodotus,  a 
great  city  of  the  S^yrians  of  Palestine,  not  mndi 
smaller  than  Sardu,  was  taken  by  Xecho,  long 
of  Egypt,  after  bis  defeat  of  the  *'  Syrians"  at 
Magdolus.  It  is  now  pretty  well  estaMiahed 
that  by  Cadytis  is  meant  Jerusalem,  and  that 
the  buttle  mentioned  by  Herodotus  ts  that  in 
wlrnli  ITedio  defeated  aod  idcw  Kiog  Joeiab  9X 
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ll<gKld->,  KC.  608.  (Compwe  Herod,  ii,  159; 
fi,  6.  with  8  Siitfft,  xxUL,  and  8  (^niL,  xzxr, 
axnX 

C'cAiiA.  1.  Cau,  tiifl  Roman  tuune  of  Tah- 
Awm,  vife  of  TarquiDias  PriMua. — [2.  Mi- 
mu,  daughter  of  Q.  CjBcilius  Met«llus  Mace- 
donicus,  ooosul  B.C.  148,  married  C.  8«rviliuE 
Vutisi  and  iraa  bv  him  mother  of  P.  Servili- 
a  Vatia  Inurieoi,  oodbuI  B.O..  99;  a  aeooDd 
dai^ter  maniad  P.  OonieKiia  Sopio  Nasica, 
eoDsul  RC  111.— S.  I>ai^ter  of  L.  Cscilim 
Hetellus  Calviu^  married  to  L  Liciiuus  Lucul- 
lus,  aod  by  him  mother  of  tb«  celebrated  Locul- 
Itu,  the  conqueror  of  Mitbradatee. — t.  Daugh- 
ter of  Q.  Caetiius  Metellua  Balearicus,  eoimil 
&C.  128,  was  wife  of  Ap.  Clandiat  Palcfaar.}— 
B.  MnxUA.  daughter,  (rf  I*  Jfetdliia  Dalmati- 
aa,  eofuul  B.C.  119,  vaa  first  married  to  .^Imil- 
ioa  3cauru8,  oonaul  in  115,  aud  afterward  to 
tbe  dictator  Sulla.  She  fell  ill  in  81,  during  the 
wlebration  of  SoUa'a  triutn{^ial  feast ;  aod,  as 
berreeoverf  vaa  bopelee^  Sulia,  for  aoine  re- 
lipooa  rgaaoos,  aaot  ner  a  Ull  of  diTorae,  and 
mi  ber  rcmored  from  hia  boose,  but  bowmd 
ber  mcmorj  with  a  apleodid  funeral — 6.  Daugh- 
ter of  T.  Fompooiua  Atticus,  called  CteciTia, 
beeanae  her  &ther  took  the  name  of  his  uncle, 
Q.  Caieiliiis,  by  wbiHu  he  was  adopted.  She 
was  married  to  M.  VipsaiiiuB  Agrippa.  Vtd. 
Amcoa. 

CjtdiXA  Gevs,  plebeian,  idaimed  descent 
from  Cjeotlob,  the  founder  of  Preneste,  or 
Caeu,  the  com]>(Uti(Hi  of  A^ea»,  Most  of  .the 
Cneitii  are  moiuooed  under  tbenr  cognomens, 
B*mo»j  JfaasLLua,  Bdfob:  for  otben^  aee  be- 
low. 

CsduUB.  1.  a  wealthy  Roman  eques, 
who  adopted  his  uepbew  Attiuiis  in  bis  will,  and 
left  tbe  utter  a  fortune  of  ten  millioos  of  sea- 
teroea. — 2.  CASLim  OAUcnKDa,  a  Greek  rhet- 
orician at  Home  in  the  time  of  Aagostui^  was 
a  itatire  of  Cale  Acto  in  Sicily  (whence  his 
name  CBlactinus)^  He  wrote  a  great  number 
of  works  on  rhetoric,  grammar,  and  historical 
■objects.  AU  these  works  are  now  lost ;  bat 
ikej  Tere  in  great  repute  with  the  rhetori- 
dans  aod  eritiea  of  the  imperial  period. — 8.  Cjk- 
aum  Stattob,  a  Roman  comic  poet,  the  im- 
mediate predeceasor  of  Terence,  was  by  birtb  an 
loRibrian  Gaul,  and  a  native  of  Milan.  Bein^  a 
alsT^  be  bore  the  servile  appellation  of  Stattua, 
vUeh  was  afterward,  probably  when  he  receiv- 
ed his  fraedcm.  oooTerted  Into  a  tost  of  oo«io 
mci^  aod  be  became  known  as  Cnalioa  Sta- 
tioL  He  died  KO.  108.  We  have  the  titles 
of  iorty  of  lua  dramas,  but  only  a  few  fragments 
of  tfaem  are  preserved.  Thev  appear  to  hnve 
faclui^ed  to  the  class  of  Paltiala,  that  is,  were 
free  tramlatiooa  or  adaptotiooa  of  the  works  of 
Greek  vriten  of  tbe  new  oomedy.  The  Ro- 
mans placed  Oodtins  in  the  first  rank  of  comic 
poets,  classing  bim  with  Plautos  aod  Terence, 
[llie  best  edition  of  the  fragments  is  by  Spen- 
^1,  J/bttOcAu,  1829,  4to;  wey  are  given  also 
to  Botbe'i  Poeta  Beetuei  LaUtd,  vol  v.,  p.  128, 

KM.] 

OaAra,  flie  name  of  a  &mily  of  0ie  Etms- 
tan  ctty  of  Yolaterra,  probably  derived  from  the 
fiiver  Caeeiaa,  which  nows  by  tbe  town.  1.  A. 
Cjboxa,  vboia  Cicero  defended  in  a  law-euit, 
&C  fiV. — 8.  A  Cmask,  md  of  the  preceding 


published  a  libtJlous  work  against  Ciesai,  and 
was,  m  ooDsequence,  aent  mto  exila  after  tba 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  B.C.  48.  He  afterwaid 
joined  the  Pompoians  in  AiHoa,  and  upon  tba 
defeat  of  the  latter  in  44,  be  sarrendered  to 
Cteaar,  who  spared  hia  life.  Cicero  wrote  sev- 
eral letters  to  Ccetina,  and  speaks  of  him  as  a 
man  of  atality.  CBcina  was  the  author  of  a 
wwk  on  tbe  mnuca  Ditdplintk — S.  A.  Gjonaa 
Simtn,  a  distii^uisbed  general  in  tbe  i-eigm 
of  Augustus  and  Tiberiiu  He  was  governor 
of  Moasia  in  AJ).  6,  wboi  be  fbn^t  agaioat  tbe 
two  Batos  iu  tbe  neighboring  provineea  of  Dal- 
matia  aod  Pannooia.  Fid  BAm  Iu  16  be 
6>ught  as  tbe  legate  of  Oenoaoieus  agaioat 
Armioiu%  aod,  io  eooseqneoce  vlt  hia  sneeea% 
received  the  inugoia  tiS  a  triumph.—- 4.  Omoosa 
TmoDs,  son  of  J  Zero's  nurse,  appointed  gDTem< 
or  of  Egypt  by  Nero,  but  baniaoed  for  making 
use  of  the  hatha  which  had  been  erected  in  ao- 
tioipatitHi  of  the  emperor's  arrival  io  Egypt  He 
returned  from  banisbmeot  on  tbe  death,  of  Kero^ 
AJ>.  Oft — &  A.  O^tmu  AuBO^  was  qusas- 
(or  in  BsBtiea  io  Spain  at  Nero's  daatb,  and  waa 
one  of  the  foremo»t  io  iMoiog  the  party  of  Gal- 
ba.  He  was  rewarded  by  Qalba  with  tbe  com- 
mand of  a  legi(ai  in  Upper  Germany ;  but  being 
detected  in  embeacUi^  some  of  tbe  public  moit. 

the  emperor  ordered  him  to  be  proseouted, 
dsecina,  in  revenge,  joined  Vitelliu^  and  was 
sent  by  the  latter  into  Italy  with  au  aruy  of 
thirty  thousand  m^  toward  tbe  end  of  && 
After  ravaging  the  eountrj-  of  the  Helvetii,  be 
croeoed  tbe  Alps  by  tbe  pass  of  tbe  Great  3b 
Bernard,  and  laid  siege  to  Flac«itia,  from  wliicih 
he  was  repulsed  by  tbe  troops  of  Otho,  who  bad 
succeeded  Galba.  Subsequently  be  was  joined 
by  Fabiua  Valena,  another  geneiul  of  Vitelliuv, 
and  their  united  forces  gained  a  victory  over 
Otho's  army  at  Bedriaeom.  Vitellius  having 
thus  gaioeo  the  throne,  Ciecina  was  mode  coo- 
sul  on  tbe  first  of  September,  69,  and  was  short- 
ly afterword  sent  ngaioet  Antooinua  Primus,  the 
general  of  Veepasiao.  But  he  agaiu  proved  a 
traitor,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  Vespasian. 
Some  years  afterward  (79)  be  ooosiured  agoiost 
Vespasian,  and  was  slain  by  order  of  Titub — 
6.  Decius  Albimus  Cjecika,  a  Boman  satirist 
in  the  time  of  Arcadiua  and  Hooorius. 

CsciNua  (KaiKivof  or  Koix^voc),  a  river  in 
Bruttium,  flowing  into  the  Siuua  ScylaoinB  by 
the  town  C^nfutL 

QmcKsvob  Aoxe,  a  marshy  district  in  lAtium, 
bordering  on  the  Oolf  of  Amyclie,  close  to  Fundi, 
celebratra  for  its  wine  {CtxciAKm)  in  the^e  of 
Horace.  Io  tbe  time  of  Pliny  tbe  reputation 
of  this  wine  was  entirelv  gone.  Vid.  Diet,  of 
Ant.,  p  1207,  0,  second  editioa 

Cxct^ura,  an  aocienl  Italian  hero,  son  of  Vul- 
ean,  is  said  to  have  foiiaded  Praueate. 

[QMaicmi,  M.  1.  A  Roman  eenturioo,  waa 
elected  commander  by  tbe  Romans  that  b«l  fled 
to  Yen  after  the  destnictioa  of  the  4Uty  bf  tbe 
Gauls,  RC.  S90 :  he  is  said  to  have  earned  tr 
Camillus  the  decree  of  the  senate  appointing 
him  to  the  command. — 2.  G,  one  of  the  legatee 
of  the  consul  L.  Paj^rius  Cursor,  oommanded 
the  cavalry  in  tbe  great  battle  with  the  Sam- 
nites,  BO.  293.] 

[C^icDS,  two  mytUcal  personagea  mev 
tioued  io  tbe  iEueld  of  VineiL] 
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Cmlis  or  Cfiius  Vibxnha,  the  leader  of  an 
£!tFii8oati  armj,  ia  aaid  to  bavo  como  to  Rome 
b  the  rei^  either  of  Bomulus  or  of  TarquiniuB 
PriscTiB,  and  to  bare  eettied  'with  his  troops  on 
Uie  hill  called  after  him  the  Csaliao. 
GjuiuB  or  Coilos.     1.  Ahtipateb.  Vid. 

ASTIPAIKE, — 2.    AUEBLIAMm.       Vtd,  Adhklia- 

irD& — 3.  Oaldui.  Vid.  Caldcb.— 4>  Bcvoa.  Vid, 
Konra. 

OMt£m  or  CaxJfoB  Uom.    Tid  Boxa. 

Ojkiji  (Eatvaf :  now  Smn),  a  dt^  of  Heao- 
potamia,  od  the  T«at  bank  the  Tigrio,  oppo- 
site the  mouth  of  the  J,ycxm. 

OxNE,  C'fMKpSus,  or  NxApSua  (Kaii^  iro^, 
Ktn  iroXif :  now  iWwA),  a  cHy  of  Upper  J^pt, 
w  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  a  little  Delov  Cop- 
tos,  and  oppoute  to  Tentyra. 

OjBasm  (Kaivev^),  ooe  of  the  La|Hthffi,  aaa 
ot  ESafau  or  Cotodub,  vaa  originallj  a  miud^ 
named  Cmsjb,  who  'wae  bebved  oj  Neptune 
(FosmdcHi),  and  was  by  thia  god  chained  mto  a 
man,  and  rendered  inrubierable.  Aa  a  man, 
he  took  part  in  the  Argonautio  expedition  and 
the  Cal;^doniai)  bunt  In  the  battle  between 
the  Lapithffi  and  the  Centann  at  the  marriage 
of  PirithouB,  be  was  buried  hj  the  Otnta/m 
nnder  a  mass  of  trees,  as  ther  were  onaUe  to 
kill  him,  but  he  was  changed  into  a  bird.  In 
the  -lover  world  Oteneua  reoorered  his  female 
form.   (Virg.  .^StK,  vi,  448.) 

C^na  or  C^Ici,  a  Thradan  peofde  between 
the  Blaok  Sea  and  the  Paoysua. 

OjBcIirA  (Cffloineasis),  a  town  of  the  Sabinee 
m  Latium,  whoee  king,  Acron,  is  aaid  to  hare 
carried  on  the  first  war  against  Rome.  After 
tbor  defeat,  most  of  the  inhaUtants  removed  to 
Borne. 

Omso.    Vid,  C  JCMEUS. 

Ojom  (Kaiwc:  now  Capo  <fi  Obm/Ia  or  Ooda 
a  Volpe),  a  promootory  of  Bmttiam  of^ioute 
Sidlr. 

CjcpIrIds,  H.,  of  Tarraeina,  ooe  of  Catiline's 
conspirators,  was  to  induce  die  Bhepherds  in 
Aptuia  to  rise:  he  escaped  from  the  city,  but 
was  overtaken  in  his  flight,  and  waa  executed 
with  the  other  conspirators,  B.C.  63. 

OMno,  SxB^ua  1.  Cv.,  ooosul  B.O.  253, 
io  the  first  Funie  war,  sailed  with  his  ocdleague, 
0.  Sempronius  BIibbus,  to  the  coast  ut  Africa. — 
2.  Ox,  corule  eedile  207,  pnetor  208,  and  con- 
sul 203,  when  he  fought  against  Haooibal  near 
Oroton,  in  the  south  of  Italy.  He  died  in  the 
peatiience  in  174. — 8.  Cw,  son  of  No.  2.  cumle 
adile  179,  prtetor  174,  with  Spain  as  hia  pro- 
vince, and  ocosol  in  169^-4.  Q,  aoD  of  Na  8, 
ocHBid  142,  waa  adcmted  by  Q.  Fabios  Maximas. 
Vtd.  UAznnrs. — 6.  Oh.,  son  of  No.  S,  consul  141, 
and  censor  126. — 6.  CiC,  eon  of  No.  8,  consul 
140,  carried  on  war  against  Tiriathoa  in  Lusi- 
tania,  and  induced  two  of  the  friends  of  Viria- 
thuB  to  murder  the  latter — 1.  aoo  of  Na  6, 
was  consul  106,  when  he  pn^osed  a  law  fbr 
restoring  the  jadi(9a  to  the  aeiiatot%  of  which 
th^  had  been  depnved  by  the  SemprcHua  lex 
of  C  Oraechua.  He  waa  afta*ward  sent  into 
Gallia  Narbonensis  to  oppose  the  Cimbri,  and 
waa  in  106  defeated  by  the  Cimbri,  along  with 
the  consul  Cn.  M  alii  us  or  Manlios,  on  which  oo- 
tM^xa  eight?  tboaaBDd  loldien  and  forty  thou- 
faad  oamp-foUowera  ore  aaid  to  have  perished, 
<lan»o  aurrived  tiie  battle^  but  ten  yeara  aftei> 


word  (06)  he  waa  brought  to  trial  bj  tbe  Intnaw 
0.  Norbanus  on  account  of  his  nwcoadwit  in 
thia  war.  He  was  condemned  and  cast  into 
m'ison,  where,  according  to  one  account,  be 
died,  but  it  waa  more  generally  stated  that  1m 
escaped  from  prieon  and  lived  in  exile  at  Smyi^ 
na. — 8.  Or,  qutestor  urbanus  100,  opposed  the 
lex  frumcm^aria  of  Satuminus.  In  91  he  op- 
posed Uie  meaiures  of  Dmani^  and  aoouaed  two 
of  the  moat  distiiigdabed  aeiiatUB,  M,  Soaurna 
and  L  Philippua  He  fell  in  battle  io  the  Sociai 
War,  90. 

Cjtpio,  FANinhi8,ccaispred  with  Murena  against 
Awustus  B.O.  22,  and  was  put  to  death. 

Qmom  (Cesrit^e,  Oieretee,  Cm«tani :  now  Cer- 
tMtri),  cuied  by  the  Greeks  Aqtlla  ('A>TAXa : 
poet  Agyllina  wis,  Virg,  vu.  6S2),  a  cit^ 
ID  Etnuia,  sitnated  on  a  Bmall  river  (Ceeritis 
amnis),  west  of  Veii,  and  fifty  stadia  from  tiie 
coast  It  was  an  ancient  Pelasgic .  dty,  the 
capital  of  the  cruel  Mezentins,  aid  was  after^ 
ward  one  of  the  twelve  Etruscan  cittes,  with  a 
territoty  ertendin^  apparently  aa  far  as  the 
Tiber.  Jn  early  tunes  Qere  waa  eloeely  allied 
with  Rome ;  and  when  the  bitter  city  was  takea 
by  the  Gaula,  B.O.  890,  Caere  gave  refuge  to  the 
vestal  virgins.  It  was  from  this  event  that  the 
Romana  traced  tbe  origin  of  tlieir  word  ommo- 
nto.  The  Romans,  out  of  ^titude,  are  aaid  to 
have  conferred  upon  the  CieriteB  the  -Roman 
franchise  without  the  suf&agium,*  though  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  Ccsritea  eimyed  thia 
booor  previously.  Ja  858,  however,  (We  join- 
ed Tanjninii  in  making  war  against  Roine,  but 
was  oUiffed  to  purchase  a  truce  with  Rome  for 
one  hundred  years  by  the  forfeiture  of  half  of 
its  territory.  Frtm  thia  time  Cnre  gradually 
sank  in  importance,  and  waa  raobably  destroy- 
ed in  tbe  wars  of  UarioB  and  Sulla.  It  was  re- 
stored by  Druaus,  who  made  it  a  mnnicipium ; 
Bad  it  ocHitbned  to  exist  till  the  thirteenth  c«a 
tury,  whoi  part  of  the  inhalstaotB  removed  to 
a  Bite  about  three  miles  <^  oa  which  they  be- 
stowed the  same  name  (now  Ceri),  while  tbe 
old  town  waa  distinguidiea  by  the  title  of  Vetut 
or  Care  Vrtere,  corrupted  into  Cervetri  which  is 
a  small  village^  with  one  hundred  or  two  huiad- 
red  inhalHtantB.  Here  have  been  discovered, 
within  the  last  few  years,  the  tombs  of  the  an 
(Sent  Ceere,  many  of  them  in  a  state  of  complete 
preeerration.  The  oountry  round  Ciere  pro 
duced  ^e  and  a  great  quantity  of  com,  and  ia 
its  neighborhood  were  warm  baths,  which  were 
much  frequented.   Csre  used  as  ite  sea-port  the 

tOwnof  I^TBQL 

CmoxuXa,  a  Roman  lady  frequently  mention- 
ed^ in  the  correspoodeooe  of  Cicero  as  dirtin 
guisbed  for  her  aeqniremoits  and  her  lore  of 
philosophy. 

[CjaaiTita.    Vid.  O.sbx.'] 

CssAtL,  the  name  of  a  patriciao  &mily  of  Uv 
Julia  geaa,  which  traoed  its  origin  to  Iidui^  the 
son  ot^&ieaa.  Vtd.  Jdlia  nm.  Tnrioua  ety- 
mologies  of  the  name  are  given  hj  the  ancMot 
writoa;  but  it  ia  jsobably  onmeeted  with  tbo 


*  Th«  Catitu  appeu  to  hATa  basa  th«  lint  bodr  of 
Romui  oitinna  wn«  did  not  enjoT  th«  inflnge.  Tku», 
Then  A  Ronun  eitisan  was  itrucKaatof  hU  triba  bf  Uia 
canson  and  made  an  aruian,  ha  wb4  aaid  t«  Worn* 
one  of  the  CwitM,  linca  h*  hod  h»t  tha  mffiraco :  hanea 
-ve  find  Uto  «xpnniftna  in  (oMtu  Caritum  r^fun  aa4 
anaiMmfaun  utd  tfmaKgtaam. 
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Lotio  word  e<M»-ar-iet,  and  the  Sanscrit  jfcbo, 
*bur"  iat  it  m  ia  WMMdaoM  nitb  the  Roman 
«(Mtoiii  for  a  Hiniuiie  to  bt  grreo  to  ao  indi- 
Tidoal  from  some  peculiarity  in  hiapetvooal 
peanuio&  Tbe  ume  was  aimmed  hj  AugoB- 
Us  M  tba  adopted  Mm  (»r  the  dictator  0.  JiUiufl 
Onar,  aod  vu  W  Auguatus  handed  dovn  to 
iaa  adopted  son  Tiberiua.  It  oootbued  to  be 
used  hj  Caligala,  Claoditia,  and  Ifero,  as  mem- 
bera  either  bj  adoirtaoD  or  female  deacent  of 
Cssar**  fonuLj;  bnt,  tboagb  the  Cunily  became 
extinct  with  Nenv  meeeediDz  emperors  still 
retained  the  name  as  part  of  tttdr  Utiea,  and  it 
was  the  practice  to  jH^fiz  it  to  their  own  name, 
as,  for  instance,  Jnmerator  Cmmr  Ifomitiawtt  Au- 

Cttti*.  When  ludrian  adopted  .£IIub  Yems, 
allowed  the  latter  to  talu  the  title  of  Ceesar; 
aod  from  tins  tim^  thoi^  the  title  of  Avguatut 
eootiinifld  to  ba  otnfiDed  to  the  reining  prince, 
that  of  Oawar-wtm  also  granted  to  the  aeoond 
person  in  Oie  state  and  tlie  bttr  (seSumptiTe  to 
the  throne; 

OasAa,  jOilm.  1.  Sxz,  praetor  B.O.  208. 
witli  Sicily  as  bis  province. — 2.  Sax,  curule 
Kdile  18S,  when  tite  Heeyra  of  Terence  was 
exhibited  at  the  Megaledao  games,  and  consul 
157. — S.  coosol  90,  fonglit  against  the  Soeii, 
and  in  the  coarse  of  the  same  year  proposed  the 
Lex  Julia  de  Cimtaie,  which  granted  the  oitiaen- 
flfaip  to  the  Latins  ukd  the  Soeii  who  had  re- 
mained bithfol  to  Rome.  Cssor  was  censor 
IB  S9 ;  be  bekxiged  to  the  ariatocrstieal  pai^, 
and  was  pnt  to  death  by  Marius  io  87.^—4.  0., 
aomamed  Sxaaao  VopnoaB,  brother  of  "So.  S, 
was  eumle  sdile  W),  was  a  candidate  for  the 
ooQfliilatm>  in  88,  and  was  alam  al<»g  with  hb 
brother  by  Marina  in  87.  He  was  one  of  the 
diief  orators  and  poeto  of  his  age,  and  is  one  of 
the  speakers  is  Cicero's  dia^uo  De  Oraiore. 
Wit  was  the  chief  charaeteristio  of  his  oratoir ; 
bnt  he  iras  dafietcot  in  power  and  eneigy.  llie 
namea  of  two  of  his  tragedies  are  preserved,  the 
A^nuttu  aod  TtememuL — S.  L,  son  of  No.  8, 
and  uncle  hr  hia  rister  Julia  of  M.  AntooT  the 
triumvir.  He  was  etmsol  64,  and  belmgeo,  like 
his  £itber,  to  the  aristocratical  party.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  deserted  this  pekr  afterward: 
we  find  lum  in  Oaul  in  02  as  one  of  the  l^tes 
of  0.  Coaar,  and  lie  eootinaed  in  Italy  during 
the  eiTil  war.  After  Cniar^  death  (44)  he 
vded  with  the  senate  in  oppoaitim  to  Ua  nephew 
Antooy,  and  was,  in  conaequenee,  proscribed  hv 
the  latter  in  43,  bat  obtained  his  pardon  tlvoogn 
the  infitieoce  of  his  eiater  Julia. — 6.  L,  son  of 
No.  5,  usually  distingDiahed  from  his  father  by 
the  addition  to  bia  name  of  jS/itu  or  tuJoUicau. 
"Ha  joined  Funp^  aa  the  breaking  oat  of  tbe 
i^vil  war  in  49,  aod  vaa  acnt  by  Pompey  to 
Cmaax  -wlkh  propoaals  of  peace.  In  the  course 
<tt  thft  ianw  year  he  crossed  orer  to  Africa, 
vbtf  e  the  oomtnand  of  Clopea  was  intrusted  to 
faim.  In  46  he  served  as  proqusstor  to  Oato  in 
tJtica,  and  after  the  death  of  Cato  he  sarren- 
dered  to  the  dictatf«-  Caear,  and  was  shortly 
afterward  put  to  death,  but  probably  not  by  the 
diiAatof's  ordera. — 7.  0.,  the  father  of  the  dic- 
tator, was  i«etor,  but  in  what  Tear  is  uncertain, 
and  died  suddenly  at  Piss  lo  84.-8.  Sxz., 
laotber  of  Na  7,  was  oonsnt  9L— 9.  C,  the  Dic- 
UKW,  soiof  Ko.7  aodtrf  AareUa, was  bcoii  on 
fte  12tb  of  Joljr.  100^  n  the  aoDBaUdp  of  C.' 


Marias  (YL)  and  li.  Yalerius  Floccus,  and  wu 
oonasqnently  hx  years  younger  than  Pitmpey 
and  Cioera  He  bad  nearly  completed  hia  fifty- 
sixth  year  at  the  tame  of  his  mmder,  on  the  16th 
of  March,  44.  Casar  waa  closely  ooouectec 
with  the  pc^mlar  par^  by  the  marriage  of  hi« 
aont  Julia  with  the  great  Marius ;  and  in  88, 
though  only  seventeen  yean  of  a^  he  married 
Oomdia,  the  daughter  of  L.  Ciima,  the  chii/ 
leader  of  the  Marian  party.  Solia  commauded 
him  to  pot  amy  hia  wif^  but  he  refuse^l  to 
obey  him,  and  was  eooaeqoMttly  proscribed. 
He  etHieealed  lumsdf  for  some  time  in  tite 
oonotry  of  the  Salunei,  taU  his  friends  obtamed 
his  pardon  from  Sulla,  who  is  said  to  have  ob 
served,  when  they  pleaded  his  youth,  **  that  that 
bov  would  some  day  or  other  be  the  roiu  of  the 
anstocracy,  for  that  there  wwe  manr  MartuKs 
in  him."  Seeing  that  be  was  not  safe  at  Bone, 
he  went  to  Asia,  where  be  so'ved  his  first  cam- 
paign under  M.  Minuoiue  Thermns,  and,  at  the 
capture  of  Mytilene  (80),  was  rewarded  with  a 
civic  crown  for  saving  the  life  of  a  fellow-iol 
dier.  On  the  death  in  Sulla  in  78,  he  returned 
to  Rome,  and  in  the  ftdlowiog  year  gained  great 
r«K)wn  as  an  orator,  thou^  M  was  only  twen- 
ty-two years  of  age,  1^  hu  prosecution  of  Cn 
Dolabella  on  aooount  of  extortion  in  his  prov- 
ince of  Macedonia.  To  perfect  himself  iu-tHar 
tory,  be  resolved  to  study  in  Rhodes  unda 
ApoUonius  Molo,  but  <»i  his  v<^age  thither  bs 
waa  captured  by  [rirates,  and  (mly  obtained  hii 
liberty  by  a  ranaom  of  fifty  talents.  At  Mile 
toB  be  manned  some  vessels,  overpowered  tfai 
Turatea,  and  oooduoted  them  as  ptisonera  te 
rogomns,  where  be  crucified  tbem,  a  punish- 
ment with  whidi  he  bad  freqneDtly  threahned 
them  in  sport  when  he  was  tnor  prisoner.  He 
then  repnu-ed  to  Rhodes,  where  he  studied  un- 
der Apollooius,  and  shortly  afterward  returned 
to  Rome.  He  now  devoted  all  his  enwnea 
to  acquire  the  bvor  of  the  people.  ^  Hia  lib- 
erali^  was  unbounded,  and  aa  bis  private  for- 
tune was  not  large,  be  soon  contracted  enor- 
mous debts.  But  he  gained  bis  object,  and 
became  the  &voTite  of  the  peeple,  aod  was 
raised  1^  them  in  eucceasion  to  the  high  offices 
of  tiie  stete.  He  waa  qnnator  in  68,  and  ledile 
in.  06,  vheo  he  spent  eowmons  snms  upnt  the 
pol^  games  and  buildings.  He  waa  said  1^ 
many  to  have  bem  privy  to  Catiline's  con- 
spiracy in  63,  but  there  is  do  satasiactory  evi- 
dence of  his  gidlt,  aod  it  is  improbable  that  he 
woi^  have  embarked  in  sneh  a  rash  scheme.  In 
die  debate  in  the  senate  on  the  punishment  of 
die  conspu-atoTB,  he  opposed  thur  execution  in  a 
very  able  apeedi,  which  made  snob  an  inmree- 
Bi<«i,  that  their  Hveawonld  have  beoi  spared  but 
for  the  speech  of  Cato  in  reply.  In  the  course 
«r  this  year  (68),  Cnsar  was  elected  Four 
tifex  Maxmnie,  defeating  the  other  candidates, 
Q.  Oatolus  and  Swvilius  Isaoricua,  who  had 
both  beeo  ockwuIb,  and  were  two  of  the  most 
illosbions  men  hi  the  state.  In  62  CsBsar 
was  praetor,  and  took  an  aotive  part  in  support- 
ing the  tribune  Metellos  in  opposition  to  bis  ool- 
league  Cato;  in  coosequeooe  of  the  tumulta 
that  oisned,  the  senate  suspenled  both  Omar 
and  Met^us  from  their  offices,  but  were  obl^fed 
to  r^Mtate  him  in  bia  dignity  after  a  few  day* 
I  ja  the  foUowB^  yeai  (61)  Cssar  went  ai  |w- 
157 
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pnetor  into  Farther  Spain,  vbere  lie  gabed 
great  victoiiee  over  tbe  LuBitaniana.  On  bis 
return  to  Rome  he  became  a  candidate  for  tbe 
oocNulalnp,  and  waa  ele«t«d,  notwitbataading 
the  etreauouB  opposition  of  the  aristocracy,  wlio 
sucoeeded,  however,  in  carrying  the  election  of 
Bi':HiluB  aa  bis  eoUeaffae,  who  vas  one  of  the 
Tonnoet  supporters  <u  the  aristocracy.  After 
Ida  election,  out  before  be  entered  upon  the 
Bonanlwhip,  be  (armed  that  coaliti<m  with  Pom- 
pey  and  H.  Craaaus,  usnoUy  known  by  the  name 
of  the  first  triumvirate.  Fompey  tuid  become 
estranged  from  the  aristocracy  since  the  senate 
had  opposed  the  ratilicatiMi  of  hia  acta  in  Asia 
and  an  assignioent  of  laoda  irtiieb  he  bad  prom- 
ised to  his  Teteraog.  Cnuraa,  ia  coDseqneaoe 
his  immeoBe  wealth,  waa  one  (tf  the  most 
powerful  men  at  Rome,  but  was  a  personal  ene- 
my of  Pompey,  They  were  reconcQed  by 
means  of  Ctesar,  and  the  three  entered  into  an 
agreement  to  sapport  one  another,  and  to  divide 
the  power  in  tae  state  between  them.  In  S9 
Cesar  was  ooosol,  and  being  supported  by  Pom- 
pey and  Craeeus,  be  was  able  to  carry  all  his 
measures.  Kbolus,  from  whom  the  senate  had 
expected  so  mo^  could  ofifer  no  effed;ual  oppo- 
sition, and,  after  mating  a  vain  attempt  to 
rwiat  Cssar,  shut  himself  up  in  hia  own  house, 
and'did  not  appear  again  lu  public  the  ex- 
luratioa  of  his  conaplabip.  Ccasar's  first  meas- 
ure was  an  agrarian  law,  by  wluch  the  rich 
Onmpanian  plam  was  divided  among  the  poorer 
dtuem.  He  next  rained  the  fkvor  of  the  equi- 
tes  by  relieving  tbem  from  one  third  of  the 
sum  which  they  bad  agreed  to  pay  for  the  faim- 
ii^  of  tiie  tuces  in  Asia.  He  Uiea  obtained  the 
oonfiimation  of  Pompey's  acts.  Having  thus 
gratified  the  people^  the  equites,  and  Pompey, 
£e  was  easily  aue  to  obtain  for  hiouelf  the  prov- 
inces which  he  wished.  By  a  vote  of  the  peo- 
pl^  propoaed  by  the  la-ibune  Vatinius,  the  prov- 
inces of  Cisalinne  Gaul  acd  Dlyricum  were 
granted  to  Cssar,  with  three  legions,  for  five 
years ;  and  the  senate  added  to  his  ^vemm^t 
the  province  of  Transalpine  Qaul,  with  another 
lenoi^  for  five  yean  also,  as  they  saw  that  a 
ml  would  be  proposed  to  titie  people  for  that 
purpose  if  they  did  not  grant  the  province  them- 
selves. Caasar  foresaw  that  the  struggle  be- 
twem  the  different  parties  at  Rome  must  event- 
ually be  terminated  by  the  sword,  and  he  had 
thoi^fiH^  resolved  to  obtain  an  army,  whidi  he 
might  attach  to  himsdf  by  vietorus  and  re- 
wards. Id  the  course  of  the  same  year  Oaeaar 
united  hhoself  iiK««  doielyto  Fompey  by  g^vu^ 
him  bis  daughter  Julia  io  marriage.  During  the 
next  nine  years  Csssar  waa  occupied  with 
sobjugation  of  GauL  He  ccniquered  the  wbole 
of  Tnuisalpme  Gaul,  which  had  h^herto  been 
independnnt  of  the  Romans,  witli  the  exception 
of  the  aoutbeaatem  ^art  called  Froviocia;  he 
twice  crossed  the  Rhme,  and  twice  landed  in 
B^aki,  which  bad  hum  [vevioaily  unknown  to 
the  Romans.  In  his  first  campugn  (£8)  Oiesar 
cooquered  the  Helvetii,  who  had  emigrated 
from  Switserlaod  with  the  intoition  of  settling 
ia  Gaol  He  next  defeated  Ariovistas,  a  Qer- 
man  Id^,  who  had  tal^  possesskn  of  jMUi  of 
the  tamtoriet  Um  ASdsi  and  Segmoi,  and 
pursned  him  as  £ar  as  the  Rhine.  At  thaeoD- 
alnKon  of  the  oanmaign  Cesar  wcot  into  Ciaal- 
)fi8 


pine  Qanl  to  attend  to  the        duties  of  bit 

province  and  to  keep  up  hia  communication 
with  the  variona  parties  at  Rome.  Durii^  the 
whole  of  hia  campaigns  in  Gaul,  he  spent  th<i 

riter  part  of  i o  winter  in  Cisalpne  Oaul 
his  secMid  campaign  (57)  Caesar  carried  on 
war  with  the  Belgte,  who  dwelt  in  the  northeast 
of  Gaul,  between  the  Sequana  {now  OeiM)  and 
the  Rhine,  and  after  a  sevei-o  straggle  c<miid^l> 
subdued  .them.  Cnaai's  third  camnaign  in  Ganl 
(66)  did  not  commence  till  late  in  the  year.  He 
was  detained  some  months  in  the  north  of 
Italy  by  the  state  of  afibirs  at  Rome.  At  Luca 
(now  i^eca)  he  had  interviews  with  most  of  the 
leading  mea  at  Rome,  among  others  Trith  Pom- 
pey and  Cranus,  who  viaited  him  in  ApriL  He 
made  arrangements  with  them  for  the  contin- 
uance of  then-  power:  it  was  agreed  betw^ 
them  that  Ctnssua  and  Pompey  should  be  the  cou- 
suls  for  the  following  year ;  Qiat  Crasaus  should 
have  the  province  of  Syria,  Pompey  the  two 
Spaina^  and  that  Ciesar's  goverom^t,  which 
would  exj^  at  the  end  of  64,  abould  be  prolong- 
ed for  five  years  after  ttiat  jate.  After  makini; 
these  arrangements  he  croeeed  the  Alps,  and  car^ 
riod  on  war  with  the  Yeneti  and  the  other  states 
m  the  northwest  of  Gaul,  who  had  submitted  to 
Crassoa,  Cjesar'a  legate,  in  the  preceding  year, 
but  who  had  now  nsea  in  arms  u^ost  the  Ro- 
mans. They  were  defeated  and  oUip[ed  to  sub- 
mit to  Caesar,  and  during  the  same  tune  Onuaui 
conquo^  Aquitania.  Tbm,  in  three  cam- 
paigns, Cieaar  subdued  the  whole  of  Qaol ;  but 
uie  people  made  several  attempts  to  rroover 
their  independence ;  and  it  was  not  till  their  re- 
volts had  men  again  and  agiun  put  down  by  Ca»- 
sar,  and  the  fiower  of  the  uation  had  periahed  in 
battle,  that  tbey  learned  to  submit  to  the  Ro 
man  yoke.  Io  Ins  fourth  oampakn  (65)  Cnsar 
croaaed  the  Rhme  ia  order  to  strike  terror  into 
the  Gennans,  but  he  only  remained  eighteen 
days  on  the  further  side  of  the  river.  Laie  in 
tiie  sammer  he  invaded  Britain,  but  more  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  some  knowledge  of  the 
island  from  personal  observation  than  with  the 
intention  <tf  pemuuient  oooqueet  at  present  He 
sailed  from  the  part  Itius  (probably  WltMond, 
between  Oalaie  sad  Boulogne),  and  effected  a 
Vfwting  somewhere  near  the  South  Foreland, 
after  a  severe  etruggle  with  the  natives.  The 
late  period  of  the  year  compelled  him  to  return 
to  Gaul  after  remaining  only  a  short  time  in  the 
island.  In  fJiin  year,  aoooraiiig  to  lui  arrange- 
ment with  Fompey  and  Crass  us,  who  were  now 
ocHisuls,  his  government  of  the  Gaula  and  niyri- 
eum  was  prolotwed  for  five  years,  namely, 
from  the  first  of  January,  S3,  to  toe  end  of  De- 
cember, 49.  Cesar's  fifth  campaign  (64)  was 
chiefly  occupied  with  his  second  invasion  of 
Britain.  He  landed  in  Britain  at  the  same  place 
as  in  the  former  year,  defeated  the  Britons  in  a 
aoiea  of  uigaganaits,  and  omssed  the  Tameais 
(now  3%aut).  Tbe  Britons  robmitted,  and 
promised  to  pay  ao  annual  tribute;  but  their 
subjeetioa  was  only  nominal,  for  Cesar  left  no 
garriacma  or  milUaiy  establishmeots  behind  tnm, 
and  Britain  remained  nearhr  one  hondred  years 
longer  independent  of  &o  Bomam  Dining  the 
■winter,  one  of  the  Bonura  legioiiB,  wbidi  bad 
been  Btatkoad,  under  the  oomimmd  of  T.  Tituiv 
HI  BaUnni  and  h.  Aunmauldui  Cotta,  In  tha 
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•omtry  of  the  EbunHies,  ttm  out  to  pieces  oy 
Auhioriz  and  the  EUiroDM.  Ambioriz  then 
proceeded  to  attack  the  camp  of  Q.  Cicerdt  the 
DTother  of  the  orator,  vbo  stationed  with 
a  le^D  amoDz  the  Nervii ;  bat  Cicero  defend- 
ed hinuelf  witJi  brarery,  nod  wm  at  lewth  re- 
lieved by  Ciesar  io  person.  lo  SepUmber  of 
this  year,  Julia,  Ctesar't  only  daughter  and  Pom- 
pey 'a  vife,  died  in  childbirlL  lo  Caau'a  sixth 
campaign  (63)  seTeral  of  the  Gallic  nationa  re- 
Tolted,  but  Cieaar  soon  compelled  them  to  re- 
turn to  obedience  The  Trevirt,  who  had  re- 
volted, bad  bees  supported  by  the  Germans,  and 
Cvear  accordbgly  again  oroeeed  the  Rhine,  but 
made  no  pennaoent  oonquests  oo  Hm  further 
aide  of  the  river.  Oesan  aerenth  campaign 
(S2)  was  the  nioet  arduous  of  alL  Almost  ul 
the  nations  of  Gaul  rose  simultuieouely  in  re- 
volt, iiod  the  supreme  command  was  given  to 
Vennngetoriz,  by  £ir  the  ablest  general  that 
CsBsar  bad  yet  encountored.  After  a  m(«t  se- 
vere struggle,  in  which  Cssar's  militaty  genius 
triomphea  urer  ever^  obstacle,  the  war  was 
broiunt  to  a  conclusion  the  defeat  of  the 
Oauu  before  Alesia  and  the  surrender  of  this 
iSty.  lie  eighth  and  ninth  campaigns  (51,  60) 
were  employed  in  the  Bnal  subjugatun  of  GauL 
which  had  entirely  submitted  to  Cesar  by  the 
middle  of  60  Meanvbila,  an  estrangement  had 
taken  place  between  Csesar  and  Pompey,  Cb 
ear's  brilliant  victories  had  gained  nim  fresh 
popnUrity  and  influence,  and  Pompey  saw  with 
w-dilgwsed  mortification  that  he  was  becoming 
the  second  person  in  the  state.  He  was  thus 
led  to  join  sgam  the  aristocratical  party,  by  the 
aHistance  of  which  he  conld  alone  hope  to  re- 
tain bis  posiUon  as  the  chief  man  in  the  Roman 
•tate.  'ilie  great  object  of  this  par^  was  to  de- 
prive Cnsar  of  bis  command,  and  to  eompel  him 
to  oome  to  R4ime  as  a  privato  man  to  sne  for 
the  eonsuIshipL  They  would  then  have  formal- 
ly accused  hitn;  and  as  Pompey  was  in  the  neigh- 
borbood  of  the  city  at  the  head  of  an  army,  uie 
trial  would  have  been  a  mockery,  and  bis  con- 
demnaUoo  would  have  been  certain.  Casar  of- 
fered to  reaign  his  oomma&d  if  Pompey  voold  do 
the  same;  but  the  senate  wonld  ool  listea  to  any 
compromise.  Acoordiogly,  on  the  1st  of  Janua- 
17, 49,  the  senate  passed  a  resolution  that  Cssar 
uwuld  disband  his  army  at  a  certain  day,  and 
that  if  he  did  not  do  so,  he  shonld  be  r^arded 
as  an  enemy  of  the  state.  Two  of  the  tnbones, 
M.  ADtoDins  and  Q.  CasaiiiB,  put  their  veto 
npoD  tlus  reaoIatioD,  but  Aelr  ojmoaitimi  was  set 
■t  DBOgbt,  and  tbey  fled  for  refuge  to  Cnsar's 
eampi  Under  the  plea  of  protecting  the  tribones. 
Casar  creased  the  Rubioon,  which  separated 
bis  province  from  Italy,  and  marched  toward 
Rome.  Pompey,  who  had  been  intmsted  by 
the  senate  with  the  ccrndDot  of  the  war,  aoon 
disoorered  how  greatly  he  had  overrated  hia 
own  popularity  and  influence.  Hia  own  troops 
deserted  to  his  rival  in  crowds ;  town  after  town 
in  Italy  opened  its  gates  to  Coaar,  whose  march 
was  like  a  triumphal  progress.  Tha  only  town 
which  offered  Csear  any  resistance  was  Oor- 
fininm,  into  which  Domittua  Ahenobarbna  had 
thrown  himself  with  a  strong  force ;  but  even 
this  place  was  oUiged  to  snrrender  at  the  end 
of  a  few  days.  Meantime,  Pompey,  with  the 
magistrates  and  senators,  Sad  fled  from  RtMne  to 


CapoB,  and  now,  desmirinff  of  opposiug  Cnaac 
in  Italy,  be  mardied  from  Ourna  to  Bmodittun^ 
and  CO  the  17th  of  Uardi  emWkM]  for  Greece. 
Ctesar  pursued  Pompey  to  Brundisium,  but  bt 
was  unable  to  follow  him  to  Greece  fur  want  of 
ships.  He  therefore  marched  hsuik  from  Bmn 
disiom,  and  repaired  to  Rome,  having  tk-js  ii 
three  months  become  master  of  the  whole  ol 
Italy.  After  remuning  a  short  time  in  liome 
he  set  out  for  Spain,  where  Pompcy's  legates 
Afntniua,  Petreius,  and  Vano,  commanded  iww 
erful  armies.  After  defeating  Afranius  and  Fa 
treius,  and  receiving  the  submission  of  Vam\ 
Caesar  returned  to  Rome,  where  be  had  mean 
time  been  appointed  dictator  by  the  pretor  U. 
Lepidus.  He  resigned  the  dictatorship  at  the 
end  of  eleven  days,  after  holding  the  consular 
comitia,  in  which  he  himself  and  P.  Servilius 
YaUa  Isauricus  were  electod  consuls  for  tibe 
next  year.  At  the  beginning  of  January,  48, 
Cssar  crossed  over  to  Greece,  where  Pompey 
had  collected  a  formidable  army.  At  first  the 
campaign  was  io  ^otapty'a  favor ;  Ciesiir  was 
repulsed  before  Dvnimchium  with  considerable 
loss,  and  was  obliged  to  retreat  toward  Tbea- 
saly.  In  this  coun^,  on  the  plains  of  Phiirsalos 
or  niarsalia,  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween the  two  armies  on  the  9th  of  August, 
48,  in  which  Pompey  was  completely  defeatod. 
Pompey  fled  to  Egypt,  pursued  by  Ca»ar,  but 
he  was  murdered  nefore  Cassar  arrived  in  the 
country.  Vtd  Povpziua.  His  bead  was  brought 
to  Ccnr,  who  tomed  awav  from  the  nght,  £ed 
tears  at  Uie  untimely  deato  of  his  rival,  and  put 
his  murderers  to  death.  When  the  news  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia  reached  Rome,  various  hon- 
ors were  conferred  upon  Cesar.   He  was  ap- 

gointed  dictator  for  a  whole  year  and  consul  for 
ve  years,  and  the  tribumdan  power  waa  coo* 
ferred  upon  him  for  life  He  dedined  the  con- 
sulship, but  entered  upon  the  dictatorship  in 
September  in  this  year  (46),  and  appointed  M. 
Antony  his  master  of  the  horse.  On  ois  arrival 
in  Egypt,  Csesar  became  involved  in  a  war, 
wbich  gave  the  remains  of  the  Pompeian  party 
time  to  rally.  This  war,  usually  ealled  the  Alex- 
aDdrine  war,  arose  from  the  drtsrmination  of 
Ciaear  that  Cleopatra,  whose  bscinations  had 
won  bis  heart,  should  reign  in  oommoo  with  her 
brother  Ptolemy ;  bnt  this  deiiision  was  opposed 
by  the  euardians  of  the  young  king,  and  the  war 
which  mns  broke  out  was  not  brought  to  a  dose 
till  the  latt  send  of  March.  47.  It  waa  aoon  af> 
terthia  that  Cleopatra  had  ft  son  trrCiBBar.  Vid. 
CjESAaiox  Cesar  retomed  to  Roma  throuf^ 
Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  and  on  his  march  through 
Pontus  attacked  Fhamacea,  tbe  son  of  Mitlira- 
dates  tbe  Grea^  who  had  assisted  Pompey.  He 
ddeated  PbariMoes  near  Zela  with  such  case^ 
that  he  informed  the  senate  of  bis  Tietorr  hy 
the  vorda  Vmi,  vtdt,  tiei.  He  reached  Rome 
in  September  (47),  waa  appointed  oousul  for  the 
following  year,  and  before  the  eud  of  September 
set  sail  for  Africa,  where  Stupio  and  Cato  bad 
oolleeted  a  latve  army.  Tbe  war  was  termina- 
ted by  the  defeat  of  tbe  Pompeiau  anny  at  the 
bnUleofThHMDa,«iaie«thof  April,4<.  Oato, 
nnable  to  dcnnd  Vtica,  rat  an  mA  to  bis  own 
life.  Oesar  returned  to  Rome  m  the  latter  end 
of  July.  He  was  now  the  undisputed  mastef 
of  the  RonuD  wwUI,  but  be  used  bis  victon 
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«itb  the  sroatett  moderatioti.  Unlike  otlier 
eooQueron  in  mil  wan,  be  freely  fivgave  all 
will.  Bad  borne  amiB  agunat  bim,  and  declared 
■luat  he  would  malte  no  difference  between  Fom- 
peUns  and  Cffiftoriaiu.  His  clemeiKy  was  one 
of  the  brightest  features  of  hia  character.  At 
Rome  all  parties  seemed  to  vie  in  paying  him 
honor :  the  dictatonfaip  was  bestowed  oa  him 
Iia  ten  yean,  and  tlu  oenBonhia  under  the  new 
tido  of  Pn^riut  Morvm,  Sov  uiree  yean.  He 
eelelH«tod  nis  Tictories  in  Gaul,  Egypt,  Pontus, 
nuii  Afrioa  by  four  magnificent  triumphs.  Cesar 
now  proceeded  to  correct  tiie  various  evilfl  which 
bad  crept  into  the  state,  and  to  obtain  the  en- 
actment of  several  laws  suitable  to  tiie  altered 
condiU<Hi  of  tBe  eommoDwealth.  The  most  im- 
portant of  his  measures  this  year  (46)  was  the 
refiomation  of  the  calendar.  As  the  Soman 
year  was  now  three  mmtha  in  advance  of  the 
real  time,  Offisar  added  mnety  days  to  this  year, 
and  thus  made  the  whole  year  oonsist  of  four 
hundred  and  forty-Sve  days;  and  he  guarded 
against  a  repetition  of  similar  errors  for  the 
future  by  adM>tu^  the  year  to  the  sun'ft  course. 
Vid.  Dust  of  art  OauonuuDiL  Mean- 
time the  two  sou  (^Fompt^.Sextmand  Cbeiua, 
lind  collected  a  new  army  in  Spain.  Cwaar  set 
out  for  St^in  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
brought  the  war  to  a  close  by  the  battle  of 
iiunda,  on  the  17th  of  March,  45,  in  which  the 
enemy  were  only  defeated  after  a  most  obsti- 
nate resistance^  On.  Fompey  was  killed  shortly 
afterward,  but  Sextos  ma<M  good  his  esoi^ 
Gssar  reached  Home  in  September,  and  entered 
)he  city  in  trium|dL  IVesh  honors  awuted  him. 
His  portrait  was  to  be  struck  on  ooins;  the 
month  of  Quintilis  was  to  receive  the  name  of 
Julius  in  his  honor ;  he  received  the  title  of  im- 
perator  for  life ;  and  the  whole  senate  took  an 
oath  to  watch  over  his  safety.  To  reward  his 
lidlowen,  Onar  ioenaaed  ua  Dumber  of  aen- 
aton  and  of  die  puUio  nwgiitrates,  ao  that  there 
were  to  be  sixteen  prssbwa,  forty  quteston,  and 
fix  ledilcs.  He  b^^an  to  revolve  vast  schetftes 
for  the  benefit  of  Uie  Roman  world.  AuKKig 
bis  plans  of  tnteinol  improvement,  he  ptopoeed 
to  frame  a  digest  of  all  the  Roman  laws,  to  es- 
tabUsh  public  lihrariea,  to  drain  the  Fwnptine 
marshes,  to  enlarge  the  harbor  of  Ostia,  and  to 
dig  a  canal  through  the  istl^us  of  Corinth.  To 
protect  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  empire^  lie 
meditated  expeditkHU  against  the  Farthians  and 
the  barbarous  tribes  on  tbe  Danube,  and  had 
already  begun  to  make  prepontums  for  his  de- 

Crture  to  the  East  Possessing  royal  power, 
now  wished  to  obtain  the  taue  of  king,  and 
Antony  aooordin^  offinvd  him  tbe  diadem  in 
public  OD  the  festival  of  tbe  LupercaUa  (the  16th 
of  February) ;  but^  seeing  that  the  proposition 
was  not  favorably  received  by  the  pe^^e,  he 
Jeolined  it  for  the  present.  But  Otenr's  power 
was  not  witnessed  without  envy.  Th%  Soman 
aristocracy,  who  had  been  ao  long  accostomed 
to  rule  the  Botnaa  vorld  and  to  pillage  it  at 
thdr  pleasure,  could  ill  bwdc  a  master,  and  re- 
Bolvea  to  remove  him  by  aasassination.  Tbe 
eonafHracy  against  Cosar^s  life  had  been  set 
afoot  by  Cassius,  a  personal  enemy  of  Caesar's, 
and  there  were  more  than  six^  persons  privy 
to  it  Maay  of  these  peraoDB  had  been  raised 
Vy  Okmu  to  wealth  and  honor;  and  some  of 
160 


them,  such  as  M.  Brntus,  lived  T'lth  him  oa 
terms  of  tbo  moat  intimate  friendship;  It  baa 
been  the  pa^ice  of  liietorieianM  to  sprak  of  thn 
murder  ta  Ouaar  as  a  glorious  deed,  and  to  rep- 
resent BmtuB  and  Cassius  as  patriots  but  ti&a 
mask  ought  to  be  stripped  off  these  false  pa- 
triots ;  they  cored  not  tor  the  republic,  hut  ooly 
for  thonselves ;  and  their  object  in  murdoiog 
Cffisar  was  to  gun  power  for  tbemselvea  ^ 
their  party.  Oieaar  had  many  warmngs  of  hia 
approaching  taie,  but  he  disregarded  them  all, 
and  fell  by  the  daggers  of  his  assasnns  on  the 
Ides  or  16th  of  Maroh,  44.  At  an  appointed 
signal  the  ctnuiMratort  surrounded  hiTn ;  Cosca 
dealt  the  first  l»ow,  and  tbe  others  quickly  drew 
their  swurda  and  attacked  him ;  Ciesar  at  fint 
defended  hhnaelt  but  when  be  saw  that  Bmtus. 
his  frioid  and  &vorite,  had  also  drawn  his  sword, 
he  exclaimed  7\t  guogtie  Brut«  t  palled  lus  toga 
over  hia  &ce,  and  suns  pierced  with  wounds  at 
the  foot  of  Pcnnpey's  statue.  Julius  Cassar  was 
the  greatest  man  of  antiquity.  He  was  gifted 
by  nature  with  the  most  various  talents,  and 
was  distinguished  by  the  most  eztraorcUuary  al- 
tftinmBntB  m  the  moat  dhrerufied  pursuila.  He 
was  at  onis  and  the  same  time  a  general,  a  statea- 
man,  a  law^vn*,  a  jurist  an  orator,  a  poet,  a 
historian,  a  phihdt^er,  a  mathematician,  and  an 
architect  He  was  equally  fitted  to  excel  in  all, 
and  has  given  proo&  that  he  would  have  sur- 
passed almost  ul  other  mai  in  any  subject  to 
whidi  be  devoted  the  movies  of  lus  atradrdi 
nary  mind.  During  the  whole  of  his  busy  lif« 
he  found  Ume  for  hterory  pursuits,  and  was  the 
author  of  many  works,  the  majority  of  whicL 
has  been  lost.  The  purity  of  lus  Latiu  and  the 
cleamesB  of  his  style  were  celebrated  by  th» 
ancients  themselves,  and  are  conspicuous  m  hw 
Commentarii,  which  are  his  only  works  that  havt 
oome  down  to  us.  Ihey  relate  the  history  of 
the  ficit  aereo  yean  of  the  Gallio  war  in  aeven 
books,  and  the  hiatory  of  tbe  Civil  war  down  to 
the  oommeneement  of  the  Alexandrine  in  three 
books.  Neither  of  these  works  completed  tbe 
history  of  the  Galho  and  Civil  wars.  The  hia' 
tory  of  the  former  was  completed  in  on  eighth 
bool^  which  is  usually  BBcrioad  to  Hirtius,  and 
the  biitary  of  the  Alexandriae,  AMoat^  awl 
Spanish  wan  were  written  in  three  separate 
books,  which  are  also  ascribed  to  Hirtius,  but 
their  authOTship  is  uncertain.  The  lost  works 
of  Ctesar  are^  1.  AtUicato,  in  reply  to  Cicero's 
Caio,  which  Cioero  wrote  in  praise  of  Oato  after 
the  death  of  the  latter  in  46.  2.  De  Analogia, 
or,  as  Cioero  explains  it,  Jie  Jtations  JxUine  to- 
qumdi,  dedicatra  to  C^ro,  contained  invest)- 
galions  on  the  Idtan  language,  and  were  writ- 
ten by  Oasar  while  he  wna  arosstng  the  Alps. 
S, Idbri Av9piciorvm,0T Ai^ralia.  i.DeA»tria. 
6.  ApMhthemnatOf  or  Dicta  collectanea,  a  oollec 
tk»i  of  good  sayings.  6,  Poemata.  Two  of 
these,  wnttffli  in  hia  youth,  Laudet  Herculii  ac^l 
(Edipv*,  were  sui^essed  by  Augustus.  Of  tlw 
Domeroos  editions  ti  Casars  Commentaries,  IIk 
beat  are  by  Oadendorp^  Li^.  Bat,  1787,  Statt- 
gard,  1822 ;  by  Moms,  lips.,  1780 ;  by  Oberlm 
Lips^  1806,  1819 ;  [and  by  Herzt^,  Lips.,  1881- 
34,  2  vols. ;  and  of  the  Gallic  War  separately 
by  Nipperdey,  Lips,  1849.] 

0.  OMMxa.  and  L.  Caus,  the  sons  of  M.  Vipw 
nina  Agrij^  and  JuUa,  and  tiie  gnuulf  on  of  A» 
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CALAMITY 


gnitai.  L.  Cmm  died  at  Massitia,  od  bis  -vaj 
to  Spain,  AJ).  2,  and  0.  Oewr  in  Ljcia,  AJ>.  4, 
of  a  woiud  wbicik  he  bad  receired  in  Anuenia. 

(dow  ZaTQfftKsa  or  Saramma), 
more  anciently  Saumjbi,  a  town  of  the  Eaetani, 
9a  Uw  Ibenuy  in  Hiepania  Tarrmooacnsi*,  waa 
eokxused  hj  Ai^nistiu  EC.  27,  and  vas  the 
•eat  of  a  Conventtu  Juridioua.  It  vaa  the  birth- 
place of  the  poet  PrudeotiuB. 

C^Ib£x  {Ktuaapeia :  Kaiaapevf :  Caaarieo- 
%\b),  a  name  ^iren  to  scTcral  aties  of  the  Bo- 
man  empire  in  hoow  of  ooe  or  other  of  the  Cee- 
■am  1.  0,aaBE*  ad  Ammcm,  Ibrmerly  Ua- 
cIoA,  alio  EraialA  (E.  4  ^P^C  'Apya^t,  tH 
liu^tuia,  E{iot6€ta :  now  Ketarieh,  mint),  ooe  of 
the  oldest  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  stood  upon 
Mooot  Ai^sna,  aboot  the  centre  of  CappadtMia, 
in  the  district  (prtefectura)  called  Cmcia.  It 
was  the  capital  of  CappaiMda,  and  wbeo  tiiat 
eonotiy  iraa  made  a  luHoan  proTiooa  br  Tibe> 
rins  (AJ>.  18),  it  reoared  the  uame  «S  Cwaarea. 
It  was  oltimately  destroyed  byao  earthquake — 
S.  C.  Fhiupfi  or  Fak&as  (E.  ii  ^ikimrov,  New 
Testament ;  K.  Ilavetuf :  now  Baniiu),  a  city  of 
Palestine  at  the  southern  foot  of  Mount  Hermoo, 
oo  the  Jordan,  Jost  below  its  souroa  (n'd^  Pa- 
<aini),  iHiilt  by  nulip  the  tetnnl^  B.a  8:  King 
Agrippa  called  it  Neroniaa,  but  it  soon  loet  ttot 
namo — 3.  C.  Pal^sstikjl,  formerly  StutCkib 
Tdkbis  (2rpuTuvof  inpyoi :  now  Kaitariyeh, 
mini),  an  important  city  of  Palestine,  on  the 
■oa-coast,  jtut  above  the  boundary  line  between 
Samam  and  Galilee,  It  was  surrounded  with 
a  wall  and  decorated  with  splendid  buildings 
Herod  the  Great  (B.C.  18),  who  called  it  Cces- 
area,  in  honor  of  Augustus.  He  also  made  a 
splendid  hiu-bor  for  the  citr.  Under  the  Ro- 
mans it  was  the  capital  of  Palestine  and  the 
reudenoe  of  the  ravcurator.  Vespasian  made 
it  a  oolmiy,  and  Titos  conferred  additional  Ur 
Tors  upon  it;  hence  it  was  called  Oolooia  Fla- 
via. — i.  0.  MADanAKUi,  formerly  Iol  ^'I^A 
Ktum^M:  DOW  ZtnkM,  nam),  a  Pbcenioian 
dty  m  the  north  auost  of  Afiica,  with  a  harbor, 
the  residence  of  Kiu^  Juba,  who  named  it  Caa- 
area,  in  honor  of  Augustus.  When  Claudius 
erected  Maoretauia  ioto  a  Boman  provioce,  he 
made  Cssarea  a  ooloar,  and  the  capital  of  the 
middle  division  of  tLe  provinoe,  which  was 
thence  called  Uaiiretaua  Ottsarieoaia— C  0. 
AD  AxAUBBuiL  Vid.  AjCAZAKBm.  ^ore  are 
several  others,  which  are  better  kuowo  by  other 
names,  and  several  which  are  not  importaBt 
enough  to  be  meutiooed  here. 

OmumIos,  boo  of  C.  Julias  Csaar  and  Cleo- 
patra, origiiudly  called  Ptolemieus  as  an  Bgyp- 
tiao  prinee,  vas  bom  B.O.  47.  In  48  tbe  te- 
omvirs  allowed  him  to  receive  the  title  of  King 
of  Egyp^  and  io  34  Aotwiy  oooferred  upon  lum 
the  title  of  king  of  kings.  After  the  death  of 
his  mother  in  80,  ha  was  executed  by  order  of 
Angostoa 

Oaa&odChuh  (now  TWrs),  chief  towo  of 
the  Turtees  or  Tur6oi,  sabeei|ueotly  oalled  Tu- 
KOKi,  OD  the  Liger  (oow  Lmre),  in  Gallia  Logdo- 


OiBABOxioiTa.  1.  (Xo'W  Btanuait),  chief 
town  of  the  Bellovaci  in  Gallia  Belgioa. — 2. 
(Kow  Chdmrferi),  a  town  of  the  Tiinobantes 
m  Britahk 

OmOsiA  (esQMnu,-Uis:  now  OMMM\atowD 
11 


na,  oo  the  Tia  mt  fat 


io  Gallia  Cisi 
from  the  I!  auoon. 

C^EintliTs  Pjcnis.    VhL  7xn». 

CjnvrluB  Flavus,    Vtd.  FLAVca 

C^bsIa,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  a  traoilaUM 
of  the  Greek  //Uzipkuitic. 

CjttUx  SiLVA  (now  IfdttnuaaJd^  a  forest  m 
Germany  between  the  Lippe  and  the  YsseL 

CxsOmIa,  first  the  mistress  and  afterward 
the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Caligula,  was  a  woman 
of  the  greatest  licentiousness,  and  was  put  u 
death  with  Caligola,  together  with  her  daughter, 
A.D.41. 

CaSnIitb,  K,  a  judex  at  the  trial  of  Oppi- 
anions  for  the  murder  of  CloantiD^  B.0. 14,  and 

'  lodile  with  Cicero  io  69. 

I     CaIcus  (EolKiJj: :  Oow  or  foHr),  a  river 

;  of  Mysia,  rising  in  Mount  Temoua>  and  flowing 
I  past  Peiigamni  into  the  CnmBan  Oult 

rCAlcca    1.  Son  ^  Ocean  OB  and  Tetbys 
god  of  the  Hynao  river. — 2.  A  compaoion  of 
^neas  in  his  voyage  from  Troy  to  Italy,] 
I     CaiSta  (CueUnoa:  now  Gaeta),  a  town  ia 
lAtium,  on  the  borders  of  Campania,  forty  stadia 
•oath  of  Fomin,  situated  on  a  promontory  ni 
the  aame  mme^  ud  od  a  bay  or  the  tea  oiuled 
after  it  Snnia  Cairakob.   It  possessed  an  ex 
cellent  harbor  ((Sc,  sro  Leg.  Man.,  12),  and  was 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Caitta,  the 
nurse  of  jGoeas,  who,  aooording  to  some  tradi 
tions,  was  buried  at  this  place. 
Caic^  the  jurist    Via.  Gaids. 
Caius  Cwak.    Vid.  Caugola. 
CALABca.    Vid.  Qonmre  Sicvair.sua. 
CalabbIa  (Oalabri),  the  peninsi^  in  the 
southeast  of  Italy,  extending  from  Tareotnai 
to  the  Prommtorium  lapyginm,  formed  part 
of  Apulia,  q.  v. 

Calacta  (Eo^  'Axn; :  EaAaxrlvof :  rains 
near  Garonia),  a  town  on  the  oorihem  eoast  of 
Sicily,  founded  by  Sooedui^  a  diief  of  the  Siceli, 
about  B.O.  441.  Oalairia  wm,  as  ita  name  im- 
ports, originally  the  name  of  the  oout  (He* 
rod^  vl,  22.) 

CALACriKOS,      Vtd.  OaOILIUB  OALAOHHUa 

[OlLlooBau  (now  Caaena),  a  small  towo  of 
the  CoDveon  in  Aquitania,  southwest  of  Toloaa.] 

CALAOuaaiB  (Calagurritlons:  now  Calaltor- 
ra),  %towD  of  the  Vasoooea  and  a  Boman  mn- 
nicipium  m  Hispaoia  TanaooneBda,  near  tbe 
Iberus,  memorable  for  ita  adherence  to  Serto- 
riofl  aod  for  its  a«g9  by  Pompey  and  hia  gen- 
erals, in  the  ooorse  of  woich  mothers  killed  and 
salted  their  eluldreo,  B.O.  11.  (Juv,  xt,  9&) 
It  was  tbe  (Hrtb-fdaee  of  Qmotilian. 

CalaIb,  brotho'  of  Zetsi.    Vtd.  Zrrrn, 

OXlIhI.  1.  (Now  Kalma,  ndos),  an  import 
ant  town  in  Numidia,  between  Oirta  and  Hippo 
B^us,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Bubricatw 
(now  SeibouMy-2.  (Ifow  Kalat-al-Wad}  a  town 
m  the  west  of  Mauretania  Oosarienns,  oo  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Malra,  near  its  mouth. 

GiLAKiHa,  in  Lydia,  a  lake  with  floating 
islands,  sacred  to  the  uymphs, 

CALiwa  {Ka3M/uc),  a  Btaliiary  and  onboaaer 
at  Atiiena,  of  great  celebrity,  was  a  ooo tempo 
raiT  of  Phidias,  and  flourished  B.O.  487-429. 

CliJiMtm  (K<a<^<Of :  DOW  Si'Xtdmon),  a  towo 
on  the  eoast  of  Phcmioia,  a  little  south  of  Tri» 
olis. 

Iftl 
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CALIOITLA. 


Oalaitus  (EuAafOf),  na  lodian  gymDosopluBt,  | 
fi>llowed  AloXEioder  the  Great  from  iDdiR,  and , 
having  beeo  taken  ill,  burned  biioMlf  alive  in  j 
the  presence  of  the  Macedooians,  three  months 
befuTA  the  death  of  Alexander  (B.O.  828),  to 
vtuHn  he  had  {H^dicted  hii  approaching  end.  | 
CalabIeies.  (KaXaaipuc),  ooe  of  the  two  di- 1 
vidoDS  (the  other  being  the  Hermotybii)  of  the  ; 
warrior-oaate  of  Egypt   Their  greatest  strength 
was  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  and 
theii*  diief  abode  in  Uie  western  part  of  the 
Delta.   Tber  fitraned  Uie  king's  bodj  guard. 

OalatIa  (OalatlGua:  now  C^iaxzo),  a  town 
in  Sanuiiuin,  on  the  Appia  Via,  between  Oapua 
and  Beneventnm,  was  oco^nered  hj  the  Bomans 
B.C.  818,  and  was  oolooiaed  by  Jnliua  Ccesar 
with  his  veterau. 

CalatIkdb,  a.  'AxuXm,  xwmnl  B.O.  'S68,  in 
the  first  Punic  war,  carried  on  the  irar  with 
success  in  Sicily.  He  was  consul  a  second 
time,  264,  when  he  took  Panormos ;  and  was 
dictator,  249,  when  he  again  carried  on  the  war 
in  Sicily,  which  was  the  first  instaoce  of  a  dic- 
tator commandiofl;  an  army  out  of  Italy. 

OALAuaftA,  -Ia  (KoAdvfjeia,  KaXavpia :  KdAow- 
fiBiTiK :  now  Poroy  a  small  vAtaA  in  the  Sarooie 
Oub^  off  the  txstat  of  Argcrfia,  and  opposite  Tne- 
len,  poseeaaed  a  celebrated  temple  of  Nep- 
tune (Poseidon),  which  was  regarded  as  an  in- 
nolahle  asylum.  Hither  Demosthenes  fled  to 
escape  Antipater,  and  here  be  took  poison,  RO. 
822.  This  temple  was  the  place  of  mee^ug  of 
an  aneient  Amphietyonia.  Vid.  Diet  of  Ant^ 
|\  79,  h,  aeoood  edition. 

Cjj.AvIim,  the  name  of  a  disttnguiahed  fiunily 
at  Capua,  the  most  celebrated  member  of  which 
waa  PacuriuB  Calaviua,  who  induced  his  fellow- 
eitizena  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Hannibal  after 
the  battle  of  banns,  B.C.  216. 

Oalbsb  (4  KdUtf),  alio  Lidns  (now  Qmn^i 
vt  AfuuX  a  eoondwaUe  river  of  Oaria,  'which 
risea  io  Uoont  Cadmui,  above  Cil^ra,  and  after 
receiving  (according  to  FUny)  sixty  small  rivers 
and  one  hundred  mountain  torr«its,  &lls  into 
the  sea  west  of  Caunus  and  opposite  to  Rhodes. 

Oalobas  {^uXxof),  son  of  Toestor  of  Hyeence 
or  Hegarn,  the  wisest  soothsayer  among  the 
Greeks  at  Tn^,  foretcM  Ute  leqcdi  of  Hm  Tro- 
jan war,  en^uned  the  eanae  of  the  pestiieaee 
which  ragea  in  the  Greek  army,  ana  ^^ised 
the  Greeks  to  build  the  woodm  horse.  An  or- 
acle had  declared  that  Oalchaa  should  die  if  he 
met  with  a  soothsayer  superior  to  himself;  and 
this  came  to  pass  at  Olarae,  near  Colopb(»i,  tot 
bere  Calchas  met  the  soothsayer  Mofsdb,  vbo 
predicted  things  which  Oalchas  oould  not 
Thereupon  Cal^ias  died  of  grie£  After  his 
death  ha  had  an  orade  in  Daunia. 

Caldcs,  0.  C.aiId&  1.  Rose  from  obecurity 
1^  hia  oratory,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  13.C. 
107,  when  be  proposed  a  lex  tabetlaria,  and  con- 
sul Mv  In  the  civil  war  between  Sulla  and  the 
party  of  Marios,  he  fought  on  the  aide  of  the 
utter,  8&F--&  Graodson  of  the  pveeeding,  was 
Oieero's  qucstor  in  Cilieia,  BO. 

Cau  (dow  Oporto),  a  port-town  of  the  Cal- 
Imn  in  Hispauia  Tarracooensis,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Dunus.   From  Porto  CaU  the  name  of 
Qm  country  Portugal  is  supposed  to  hare  eome. 
flAUaxirf*.    Vid.  Buximtu. 
CAuormi,  a  tom  prohaUy  of  the  OaleaiM 


Emanict  !n  Hispooia  Btetica,  celebrated  for  iti 
manufacture  of  oruAs  so  li|^  as  to  swim  npoc 
water. 

OALfiKos,  Q.  FOrloB,  tribune  of  the  pleba  BO 
61,  when  he  succeeded  in  saving  P.  Olodini 
from  ccHidemnatioQ  for  his  violation  of  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Bona  Dea.  In  69  he  was  imator, 
and  from  this  time  appears  as  an  active  partisov 
of  Ctesar.  In  61  he  vas  legate  of  Ciesar  iu 
Gaul,  and  served  under  Cmar  in  the  civil  war 
In  49  be  junad  Omar  at  Brundiiiom  and  »a- 
oompaoiedhim  to  Spain,  and  io  48  he  waa  sent 
by  Ctesar  from  Epirus  to  brine  over  the  re- 
mainder of  the  troops  from  Italy,  but  most  of 
his  ships  were  takra  by  Bibulus.  After  the 
battle  of  Pbarsalia  (48)  Calenus  took  manv  cities 
in  Greece^  In  47  he  was  made  omisuI  by  C«- 
■ar.  After  Cssar's  death  (44)  Oalenus  jcune:! 
IL  Antmiy,  and  subsequently  had  the  commanc 
of  Antony's  l^oos  in  the  north  of  Italy.  At 
the  termination  of  the  Pemsinian  war  (41)  Oa- 
lenus died,  and  Octnvianus  -was  thus  ebabled  to 
obtain  possesaion  of  bis  army. 

Caleb  or  -xx  (KuAi;^  or  -i^f :  now  Hi^abUi,  a 
river  of  Bitiiynia,  souUiwest  of  Haaclea  PoU' 
tioa.   (Thuo,  it,  76.) 

Calbs  (-IS,  usually  Fl  Cales,  -ium  :  Calenus ; 
now  Calvi),  chief  town  of  the  Caleni,  an  Ans»- 
nian  people  in  Campania,  on  the  Via  I^atina,  said 
to  have  oeen  founded  by  Calais,  son  of  Boreas, 
and  ttierefore  called  Threicia  by  the  poeta.  Ga- 
les was  taken  and  colonized  by  the  Romans, 
B.C.  8S6.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  excellent 
wine. 

CALim  or  a  people  io  Belgic  Gaul,  neat 
the  mouth  of  the  oeine :  their  capital  was  Jo 

LIOBOKA. 

CalStob  (Ka^j/Tup^  son  of  Clytius^  slain  at 
Troy  by  the  Telamouiao  Ajoz. 

GuiolxsB.  1.  <in  tribone  of  the  piebs  B.C. 
99,  canied  a  hw  for  the  recall  of  Q.  Hetetlus 
NnmidienB  from  banishment  He  was  pretor 
79,  and  had  the  goverantent  of  one  of  the  Spains, 
and  on  bis  return  was  accused  by  Q.  Lolhna, 
and  condemned. — 2.  M.,  sou  of  the  preceding, 
distinguished  as  an  orator.  In  67  be  was  prae- 
tor, and  snpptnied  the  recall  of  Cieero  from  oan- 
idimeotaln  SI  he  vaa  an  manoeecsful  can- 
didate for  the  eonsoldup^  and  on  tiie  breaking 
out  of  the  eiTil  war,  49,  be  joined  Casar,  who 
placed  turn  over  Gi^lia  Togata,  vhere  he  died 
in  48. 

CAUQ^fu,  R<Hnan  emperor,  AJ>.  87-41,  stm 
of  Germanicos  aud  Agnppina,  was  bom  AJ). 
12,  and  WM  broi^ht  up  among  the  legions  in 
Germany.  His  real  name  wna  Cai\u  Coaor, 
and  he  was  always  called  Caiua  by  his  oontem- 

Coraries:  Caligula  was  a  surname  given  him 
y  the  soldiers  from  his  wearing  in  his  boyhood 
small  eoliga,  or  soldiers'  boots.     Having  es* 
oaped  the  fata  of  his  mother  and  brother,  he 
gamed  the  favor  of  Tiberius,  who  raised  him  to 
offices  of  honor,  and  held  out  to  him  hopes  of 
the  aneoeesion.   On  the  death  of  Tiberius  (87), 
wfaiAh  was  either  eaosed  or  accelerated  by  Oa, 
ligula,  the  latter  succeeded  to  the  throne.  H« 
was  saluted  by  the  people  with  the  greatest  ea- 
thuaiasm  as  the  sou  of  Germanicus.   Bis  first 
acts  gave  promise  of  a  juet  and  beneficent  reigix. 
He  pardoned  idl  the  persons  who  had  appeared 
■a  witneases  w  aaausars  against  M  kau.j ;  b« 
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rel«ued  rU  the  state-pruooera  of  Hberius ;  be ' 
re«Lored  to  the  magistrates  full  power  of  jaria- 
^tion,  vitbout  apiwal  to  hia  penmi,  and  prom- 
iHxl  tlw  aerate  to  ^veni  aeoonUog  to  the  lawa. ' 
Toward  fomffi  pnncee  he  behaved  with  great ' 
geDeroeitf.  He  reattwed  Agrippa,  the  grand-' 
aaa  of  Hwod,  to  hb  kingdom  of  Jadna,  and ' 
Antuxdiua  IV.  to  hit  Idogdom  of  Commagaie. ' 
But  at  the  eod  of  eight  months  the  conduct  of  ! 
P-iignift  became  tuddwily  vhanged.  After  a! 
mioua  illnnnn,  wUeb  pnbaUf  weakvied  hia 
meotal  poven,  he  ^VW"  *  aanginaary  and 
lieeidioDa  'nn^'wft"  He  pot  to  dew  Tiberigs, 
the  graodaoD  ctf  his  precwoeaaor,  oompell«d  his 
gnuKfanotfaer  Antonia  and  other  members  of 
hia  fiamil;  to  make  awaj  with  themselves,  often 
canaed  peraooa  of  both  aexea  and  of  all  ages  to 
be  iiatared  to  death  for  lua  amnanmrnt  while 
taking  Ua  meala,  aod  od  mm  ooeaaion,  dmiDg 
esUUtioQ  of  the  games  ta  the  drooB,  he 
ordered  a  great  oomber  of  the  speetators  to  be 
seUed  aod  to  be  thrown  before  the  wild  beasts. 
Sudi  was  his  love  of  blood  that  he  wished  the 
Bomao  peo|4e  had  only  oue  head,  that  he  might 
eat  it  ctf  with  a  blow.  His  lioeotiousoess  was 
as  great  as  his  omeltT.  His  laarriages  were 
dimkeaAdlj  eootnutted  aod  speedily  dttsolved ; 
■notha only  womao  who  exercised  a  pennaoait 
pftwww  over  him  was  his  last  wife  Cseoaia. 
In  li^  BUMlaess  be  ooDudvred  himself  a  god ; 
oe  even  b&ilt  a  tam|de  to  hioiself  as  Juntef  La- 
tiaris,  aod  aj^XHoted  priests  to  attend  to  his 
v«nh^  He  aomrtimes  officiated  aa  bis  own 
prisst)  malgne  Ua  hme  JaalMtat,  idadi  he 
aitffwHd  Tailed  to  the  eoondihip,  his  «A- 
league  Bia  monstrous  extravaganoea  bomi 
fnrhwTrtifd  the  coffers  of  the  state.  One  in- 
■tane*  may  show  the  senseless  wav  in  which  he 
spent  his  money.  He  constnictea  a  bridge  of 
boats  between  Baise  and  PateoU,  a  diatance 
of  about  three  milaa,  and  after  oovering  it  with 
eatti^  be  built  bouaee  upon  it  Wheo  it  was 
fiBUied,  he  gave  a  sploimd  banquet  in  the  nud- 
die  of  the  brid^  and  nrndudea  the  entertain- 
moA  by  thrownw  numbers  of  the  guests  into 
the  sea.  To  rep&ush  the  treasury,  he  eiduuisU 
ed  It^y  and  Bome  by  his  extortxms,  aod  then 
nMrehed  into  Oanl  in  40,  which  he  fJimdered  in 
aU  diractioiM.  With  Us  troopa  he  advanced  to 
Ifae  nnnaii.  aa  if  "4*"'**^  to  cross  over  into 
BribBD;  be  itvw  them  up  in  faatOe  array,  and 
then  gave  than  the  ngnal— to  collect  shells, 
wWdi  be  flailed  the  spiMa  of  conquered  Ocean. 
The  Bmusd  world  at  length  grew  tired  of  sueh 
1  mad  tyraoL  Four  months  after  his  return  to 
the  city,  on  the  24th  of  January,  41,  he  waa 
mordtfed  hj  Casnus  Obwrca,  triraiw  ai  a  pns- 
torian  eeSicnt,  OoradiaB  Sabinna,  and  others. 
Hia  wife  CwBOoia  and  Ua  daughter  were  like- 
wise pot  to  death. 

Caumqm,  a  numeraiB  peo|de  of  India  mtra 
Gaogem,  oo  the  eaabEm  eout,  below  the  mouths 
of  the  Ganges. 

Calikipaia  (dow  Canongtt  a  Ufctle  above  27** 
north  Imtitode]^  a  city  on  the  Oaives,  north  of 
ita  eBpgneoee  with  the  Jomaoes  ^ww  Jtmna), 
said  to  bave  been  the  furthest  ptnot  in  lodm 
readied  by  Selewms  Kicator. 

CaixaIci,  Caixacl    Vtd.  Gall^gi. 

[Cau^  (KdAXof),  a  river  of  Eoboea,  flowiog 
ftoD  MoODt  Tdetioiw  into  the  aea  oeur  OreaLj 


now  XoUai,  KoUati),  a  town  of  Mceeia,  on  the 
Bhick  Sea,  originally  a  eolooy  of  Miletus,  aud 
afterward  of  Heradea. 

(Calliadkb  (KoXXtoA^f),  arcboD  epoojmiH 
at  Athens  at  the  time  of  the  second  Pernao  io> 
vasion,  B.C.  480.] 

[Caluamassa  (KtMiMvaaaaj,  oue  of  the 
daughters  of  Nereus,  mentioDed  m  tbe  Iliad.] 

CauJEIuis  iKa?Mapoi),  a  town  in  Locrii^ 
mentkmed  by  Homer. 

CauIas  and  Btmnrtcm  (KaX^at,  Imrfv*- 
KOf^  a  noble  Athei^an  &miW,  celelmted  for 
their  weiUth.  Tbey  enjoyed  the  hereditary  dig- 
nity of  torch-bearer  at  the  Elensinian  myste- 
ries, nnd  claimed  descent  from  TriptolemuB. 
1.  HipPOHicDs  I,  acquired  a  lai^  fortime  by 
frandnleiitly  makfaig  nse  of  tiie  infocmation  m 
bad  received  from  Sol<»i  respecting  the  intro- 
dnetioo  of  his  aeutuxBtia,  B.O.  594.  (Plot, 
Bol^  16.) — 2.  Callias  I,  aim  of  Phnippus,  an 
opponent  of  Pisistratus,  and  a  conqueror  at  the 
Olympic  and  Pythian  games. — 8.  Hipponiodb  IL, 
Buniamed  Ammon,  son  of  Na  2.-4.  Callias 
IL,  son  of  Ifo.  8,  fought  at  the  battle  of  Uara- 
thon,  490.  He  was  afterward  ambassador  teaoi 
Athens  to  Artazenes,  and,  according  to  soma 
aocoimts,  negotiated  a  peace  with  Perda,  449, 
on  terms  most  humiliatii^  to  Qie  latter.  Oa 
his  return  to  Athens  he  was  accused  of  having 
taken  bribes,  and  waa  condemned  to  a  fine  of 
fifty  talents. — 5.  Hipponicds  IXL,  bod  of  No.  4, 
one  of  the  Athraian  goterala  in  their  incursion 
into  tiie  territory  of  Tanagra,  426,  also  oom- 
roanded  at  tbe  cattle  of  Delium,  424,  where  he 
was  killed.  It  was  his  divorced  wife,  and  not 
his  widow,  whom  Pericles  mairied  His  daugh- 
ter Hi[^iarete  was  married  to  Ahnlnades,  with 
a  dowry  of  ten  talents :  another  daughtw  was 
married  to  Iheodorus,  aod  became  the  mother 
of  laowates  tbe  orator. — 6.  Callia^  IlL,  sen  of 
Ka  fi,  by  the  lady  who  married  Perieles,  dissi 
pated  aD  his  ancestral  wealth  <m  so^iists,  flat- 
terers, and  women.  Hie  scene  of  Aenoji^KHi's 
Banquet,  and  also  that  of  Plato's  Frotofforas,  is 
laid  at  his  bonse.  He  is  swd  to  have  ultimately 
reduced  himself  to  absolute  bc^ary.  In  400  be 
was.  engaged  in  ihe  attempt  to  oruui  Andocides. 
In  892  be  commanded  the  Athenian  beavy-annr 
ed  troops,  when  Iidii<ntfls  debated  the  Spar- 
tans ;  and  in  871  he  was  one  of  tbe  envoys  etor 
powered  to  n^^ofaato  peace  with  Sparta. 

CauIab.  1.  A  wealthy  Athenian,  who,  on 
oondition  of  marrying  CimtMi's  sister,  Elpinice, 
paid  for  him  the  fine  of  fifty  talenti  which  had 
been  imposed  on  Miltiades.  Heuypeara  to  have 
been  unoooneoted  with  the  nobler  famOy  of 
OaUias  aod  Hippindous.-^  Tyrant  of  Chaleis 
m  Euboea,  and  the  rival  of  nutarehoa,  tyrant  of 
Eretria.  He  was  defeated  by  the  Atheniana 
under  Fhocion,  B.O.  850,  and  thereupon  betook 
himself  to  the  Macedonian  court;  Dut  as  be 
could  not  obtain  aid  from  Philip,  be  formed  an 
alUanoe  with  tbe  Athenians,  and  hy  Oi&f  means 
obtained  the  eupremaoy  in  the  island. — 8.  A 
poet  of  the  old  comedy,  floaiiahadB.a  412;  the 
names  of  of  1^  comedies  are  presored 
[The  fhigmenta  of  his  plays  are  givm  in  Mu> 
neke's  Ihwm.  Comic  Cfrae^  voL  L,  p.  417- 
421,  edit  nunor.]— 4.  Of  Syracuse,  a  OtttA  Us^ 
toriai^  waa  ■  ooirfemporary  of  Agnthocles,  and 
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frrot«  A  hietoiy  of  Sunlj  id  twenty<tvo  boolce, 
embracing  the  r«igD  of  Agathoclee,  B.O.  817- 
289.  [A  few  fragro^its  remain,  vhich  bare 
been  collected  hj  UEUler  in  his  Frofftn.  HiU. 
Orae^  rol.  iL,  p.  882-8.] 

[CALLnnn  {KaXiMiot).  I.  The  commaDder 
of  the  Spartan  garrison  at  Athens  is  the  time  of 
the  thirt;  tyrant^  B.C.  401.  He  tiUowed  the 
tymats  to  nuke  free  use  of  his  soldier*  io  ear- 
rvioff  out  their  abitrary  measures  id  return  for 
tne  deference  paid  him  by  those  tyraot*; — 2.  One 
of  the  leaders  of  the  demooratic  party  at  Tegea, 
B.C.  870,  failing,  in  a  peaceable  attempt,  to 
unite  the  Aroadiao  town  into  one  body,  bad  re- 
course to  arms ;  though  at  first  defeated  by  the 
oligurahieal  party,  he  afterward  triomidiecroTer 
them,  and  pot  the  most  obnoiioiiB  to  death.] 

Oalucsates  (KaAAtKpunjf).  1.  An  Achnan, 
exerted  all  his  inflaence  ia  favor  of  the  Romans. 
On  the  conquest  of  Uaced<Hiia  by  the  Romans, 
S.C.  168,  CaUioratee  pointed  out  c»ie  thousand 
Aobwans  as  having  favored  the  cause  of  Per- 
Mua,  who  were  takeo  to  Smm,  and  among 
them  TBS  the  historian  PolyUus.  Oallicrates 
4ied  at  Rhodes,  149.^— (^2.  Name  given  by  Kepo* 
to  the  murderer  of  Dton,  eallea  Callippus  by 
Kodorns  and  Plutarch,  Vid.  CAixiPPua.] — 3. 
One  of  the  architects  of  the  Parthenon  on 
the  Acropolis  of  Athens,— 4.  A  Lacedemonian 
*eulptor,  made  ante  and  other  animals  ont  of 
fvoiy,  BO  small  that  one  could  not  distinguish 
(he  different  limbs. — [6.  A  Greek  historian  in 
the  time  of  the  Emperoi  Aureliao,  a  native  of 
T^re.  He  wrote  the  lustoiy  of  Aurelian,  and 
is  called  b^  Vopiscus  the  most  learned  (jreek 
writer  of  hie  time.] 

OAUicmXriius  (KoAAuaariAif),  a  Spartan, 
•nooeeded  Lyaander  as  admiral  of  the  Lacede- 
monian fleet,  RC.  406,  took  Methymna,  and  shut 
up  Conon  in  Mytilene ;  but  the  Athenians  sent 
ont  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  sail,  and  de- 
feated Callicratidas  off  the  ArginuBfe.  Calli- 
eratidae  fell  in  the  battle.  Callicratidas  was  a 
plaiD,  blunt  Spartan  of  the  old  school.  Witness 
bis  answer, '  woen  asked  what  sort  of  men  the 
louians  were :  "  Bad  freemen,  but  excellent 
slaves." 

CaludrSicdb  or  -uu  {KaXXIdpo/ioc),  part  of  the 
range  of  Mount  (Eta,  near  Thermopyue. 

Calld^  (CalliftnoB:  now  Calviti),  a  town 
ia  Samuium,  perhaps  in  the  territory  of  All!  Db. 

OaluhXchob  {KaXMuaxoi).    1.  The  Athenian 
polemar^  commanded  the  right  wing  at  Mara, 
then,  where  he  wsa  slain,  after  behaving  with 
much  gallantry,  RC.  490.    This  is  the  Inst  re- 
eorded  instance  of. the  polemarch  performing 
the  military  duties  which  his  name  implies. — 
8.  A  celebrated  Alexandrine  ^p'ammariiui  and 
poet,  was  a  native  of  Cyrene  m  Africa,  nnd  a 
iescendant  of  the  Battiadn,  whence  he  is  some- 
timee  called  Sattiadet.    He  lived  at  Alezandrea 
in  the  reigns*  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  Eu- 
ei^etes,  and  wAs  chief  librarian  of  the  famous 
library  of  Alexandrea  from  about  R.C.  260  until 
his  death  about  240.   He  founded  a  celebrated 
grammatical  school  at  .Alezondrea,  and  among 
his  pu^  were  Eratosthenes,  Aristophanes  ta  . 
Byiantiom,  and  Apollonius  Bhodiue.   We  have  ' 
DO  other  particulars  of  the  life  of  Callimachua  { 
except  hie  eumitjr  with  his  former  pupil  Apollo- 1 
'oa  nhodius,  whiehis  related  elsewhere.    VH.  [ 
164 


ApoLLOMitis,  No.  6.  He  is  said  to  have  writter. 
eight  hundred  works,  in  prose  and  in  vene,  oa 
an  infinite  variety  of  snbjects,  but  of  these  v« 
possess  only  some  of  his  poems,  whidi  are  char- 
acterixed  rather  hj  labor  and  leamii^  than  by 
real  poeUoal  g»iius.  Hence  Ovid  {AitL,  u  1^ 
14)  says  of  Callimatdiua,  Quamvia  jngenio  mm 
valet,  arte  valet.  The  extant  works  of  Calltmar 
cbua  ore  six  Hymne  in  hexameter  vene,  five  in 
the  loiuc  dialeoli  and  one,  on  the  bath  t£  Pal- 
las, in  the  IXoic  dialect^  and  aeven^-two  Eptr 
grama,  which  belong  to  the  beet  specimens  of 
this  kind  of  poetry,  and  were  incorporated'  in 
the  Qreek  Antbok^  at  an  early  time.  We 
have  only  a  few  frumeots  of  hi*  el^ee,  which 
eojoyed  great  oekbirity,  ukI  were  imitated  1^ 
the  Roman  poets,  the  owst  celebrated  of  whoa* 
imitations  is  the  De  Coma  BereHtcea  of  CatuUua. 
Of  the  loet  poems  id  Callimachua  the  most  im- 
portant were,  Alria,  Cautea,  an  epic  poem  io 
four  books,  oo  the  causes  of  the  varioua  myth- 
ical stories,  Ac,  and  on  eiM  poem  entifled  ffe- 
cals,  the  name  of  au  aged  woman  who  reeeired 
Theseus  ho^Htably  wbeo  be  waoi  out  to  BAt 
against  the  Marathoniao  bulL — JEdiHoiu: 
Spaoheim,  Ultraj,  1697,  re-edited  by  Emeati, 
Lugd.  BaUv.,  1761,  2  vols,  8vo;  by  Blomfleld, 
Lond.,  1815 ;  by  Volger.  Lipo,  1817.— 8.  An  ar- 
chitect and  statuary,  of  uoeertain  oountiy,  wh: 
is  said  to  have  invented  the  Corinlluan  edumn, 
and  who  must  have  lived  before  EC.  89&  He 
was  so  anxious  to  give  his  works  the  lost  touch 
of  perfection  that  £e  loet  the  grand  and  sublime, 
whence  Dionjraiua  compares  him  to  the  orator 
L^aias.  Callimachua  was  never  satisfied  with 
himaelC  and  therefore  received  the  ephithct  Kti- 
M^Topfos,  which  Pliny  interprets  as  et^Mmnialor 
KM,  [where  Sillig  conjectures,  after  soma  IdSS, 
that  KaTaTT]iirex>">c  must  be  read  instead  of  «a> 
Kt^Tcxvo^f  but  the  latter  seems  to  be  supported 
by  the  tranelation  in  Pliny. — i.  One  of  the  gen- 
erals of  Mithradates,  who,  by  his  skill  in  eogi- 
oeeritt^  defended  the  town  of  Amisus,  iu  Fon- 
tu>t  for  a  conuderoble  time  against  the  Romans 
in  B.C.  71,  and  when  unable  to  defend  it  longer, 
set  it  on  fire:  he  afterward  fell  into  the  hands 
of  LuculluB  at  the  capture  of  Nisibis,  and  waa 
put  to  death  by  him  in  revenge  for  the  burning 
of  Amisu&^ 

Caluhsdon  {KayiXi/ieSuv),  one  of  the  orators 
at  Athens  in  me  Macedcmian  interest,  and  a 
friend  of  Fhocion,  waa  condemned  to  death  by 
the  AtbeDians  in  his  nbaenoc,  B.C.  317. 

CallinIcub  Seleucus.    Vid.  SELEUoua. 

Cauinus  (Ko^fUvof),  of  Ephesus,  the  earTiesc 
Greek  elegiac  poet,  probably  flourij^ed  about 
B.C.  700.  Only  one  of  his  elegies  is  extant, 
coupisting  of  tweuty-oue  liucs,  m  which  be  ex- 
horts his  countrymen  to  courage  and  persever- 
ance against  their  enemiea  ^nted  in  Betgk'i 
Poetm  Lyrid  Oraci,  p.  808. 

CaliJF^ps.    Vid.  Muas. 

CallISfs  (KaXJiioTni),  a  considerable  (ity  in 
the  west  of  Parthio,  founded,  or  else  enloi^ed, 
by  Seleucus  Nicator. 

[CALUOntis,  a  grammarian,  probably  of  tho 
ninth  eentury,  who  is  thought  to  have  revised 
and  oorrected  the  text  of  the  plays  of  Terence  - 
it  has  been  maintained  by  some  writers  that 
the  name  is  a  mere  epithet,  and  does  not  denota 
any  iudividuaLJ 
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.  CailIphou  {KaXXt^&v),  a  Greek  philosopher, 
and  prohablj  a  dixnpte  of  Epieunu,  u  nrndemn- 
«d  hj  (Seero  as  making  the  dtief  good  M  man 
to  ooDsist  in  a  nnioa  of  Tirtne  (Jumatat)  and 
bodilj  plensare  {i3ov0,  voluptiu). 

CaiupAus  ^a^MxoXit :  "KaX^ito^T^).  I. 
(Sow  O^SpaU^  a  Oftek  town  on  tb«  'Ttfwtbw 
Onlf  in  Owabnk— ft  A  town  od  tli«  eastani 
ooMt  of  Kfltlj',  not  tar  from  ^tna. — 8.  {Sov 
€f«llipoli),  a  tcnni  in  the  niraciaa  Cbenonese, 
opposite  lampeaena — 1  A  town  in  .lEtoUa. 
Vtd.  Oaliicm. 
\CAUjmDM  {¥iaXktirttiS<u),  a  nation  apruog; 
■  tmioQ  of  Oreeks  and  Seyttnao%  dwelling 
on  tiie  H/bania,  in  the  Ticiinty  otOi\itu\ 

CiXVtrmisB  (StbUUinrfA^)^  of  Athau,  a  ede- 
brated  tragic  actor,  a  eontanpocary  of  Akibjadea, 
and  AgflaiiaoB. 

Caluppds  (E^XAimroc).  1.  An  Athenian,  ao- 
eompanied  Dion  to  ^rraeme,  where  he  mur- 
dered the  latter,  B.C.  S&8.  OdUppoe  now  otarp- 
ed  the  government  of  Sjraense,  bat  was  ex- 
pelled m  eitf  at  the  end  of  thirteen  months, 
and,  after  wandering  about  Sicily  with  his  mer- 
eeoanes,  was  at  lei^  pat  to  death  by  his  own 
friend*. — 3.  Ao  astronomer  of  Oynoos,  came  to 
Alliens,  where  he  assisted  Aristotle  in  rectify* 
ing  ind  eompletiiw  the  disooreriea  of  Eockaas. 
Culippua  iDTented  the  period  or  eyde  of  sev- 
ent^-oz  yeai%  eaUed  after  him  the  OalUpjtie, 
whidi  ofHuroenoed  RO.  8S0. 

CaluxshSe  {KaXXifi^).  1.  Daughter  of 
Oceanns,  wife  of  Chryeaor,  and  mother  of  Ge- 
lyooesand  Echidna. — 2.  Daughter  of  Aehebos 
and  wife  of  Alcmnon,  indoced  her  hosbaod  to 
proeare  ber  the  peplns  and  necklaoe  of  Hamo- 
nia,  wUeli  die  eaiiMd  hb  daatk  VkL  Any 
MMOsr. — 8.  Dat^ter  of  Seaouuider,  wifb  of 
TVos,  and  moflier  of  Ihie  and  Oanymedea. 

CAixiBBHfiz  {Ka3lXififi6^).  1.  Afterwatd  call- 
ed EHKKAOBt^mm  (^vvedxpomoc),  or  the  "Xine 
Springs,*  beeauae  its  water  was  distributed  by 
ome  papea,  was  the  meet  edebnted  wdl  in 
Athena,  and  atiH  retains  ita  andent  name  Cai- 
UrrAoc.  It  was  ritnated  in  the  MMitbeaitem  ex- 
tremity of  the  cify,  between  the  01ym|H6um  and 
the  IbsBoa. — [2.  A  fountain  and  bathins-pli^  in 
Perea,  on  the  east  aide  of  the  Dead  Bea,  with 
warm  sprii^  which  were  aooo  anted  healthy.] 

[CALLDmc  (KaX?Jtmi\  (Xte  of  the  Spondee 
lalands,  the  later  Thera.] 

CAtxnrHims  {KdM*ad{v^),  of  Olyntbns,  a 
relatioa  and  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  aooompanied 
Alezaoder  the  Great  to  Asia.  In  hia  ioterooDTse 
with  Alexander  he  was  arrogant  and  bold,  and 
took  erery  importum^  of  exhibtting  his  inde- 
pendeDCQ.  He  expressed  his  indignation  at 
Alexander's  adoption  of  Orieotal  enstoms,  and 
eapedaUjr  at  the  reqoiremait  of  the  oereooony 
of  adoruoD.  He  ttm  rflndared  Inundf  so  ob- 
Dozions  to  the  kuw,  tfiat  bo  was  aooosad  of 
bang  privy  to  the  ^ot  of  H«rmoIaas  to  aaaassia- 
ate  Alexander ;  and,  after  htSag  kept  in  chaioa 
for  seven  moaths,  was  either  pot  to  death  or 
died  of  disease.  Oallislheoes  wrote  an  acooont 
of  Akxander'e  expedititxi ;  a  history  of  Greece, 
m  ten  book^  ft<oni  the  peace  of  Antalcidss  to 
the  seixare  of  the  Delphio  temple  by  Fhilome- 
h»  (KO.  S8T-S67) ;  and  other  works,  aU  of 
vhidi  have  perished.  - 
Oaujno  {KaXXurr^),  an  Areadiaa  nymph. 


hence  called  yonacrina  virpq  {Or^  Met^  iL,  4011) 
from  Kooacris,  a  mountain  in  Arcadia,  was 
daoghter  either  of  Lyoson,  or  of  Nycten^  or  of 
Ceteus,  and  a  oompanion  of  Diana  (Artemie)  is 
the  chase.  She  was  beloved  by  Jupiter  (Zeus), 
who  metamorphosed  her  into  a  she-bear  that 
Jnno  (Hem)  nu^it  not  beoome  aequvntad  with 
the  amour.  Bat  Juno  (Hera)  learned  the  truth, 
and  oansed  Diana  (Artemis)  to  slay  Callisto  dur- 
ing the  chase.  Jupiter  (Zeus)  placed  Callisto 
among  the  stars  under  the  name  of  Areiot,  or 
the  Bear.  Abou  was  her  son  by  Japiter  (Zeua), 
Aooording  to  Ovid,  Jupiter  (Zens)  overcame  the 
virtoe  of  Callisto  by  assuming  the  form  of  Diana 
(Artemis);  Juno  (Hera)  then  metamorphosed 
Callisto  ioto  a  bear;  and  when  Areas,  donog  the 
chase,  was  on  the  poiut  of  killing  his  mother, 
Jnpit^  placed  both  among  the  stars.  Vtd.  Abo- 
T08.  Acoording  to  K.  O.  MiiUer,  Callisto  is 
merely  another  form  of  Oalliste,  a  anmame  of 
Diana  (Artemis),  and  abe  is  thera&ire  the  same 
as  this  goddess.  The  sho-hear  was  the  symbol 
of  the  Aroadiaa  Diana  (Artemis). 

OALUsnUiii  (KoXAiOTparui),  a  town  in  t^pb- 
lagonia,  on  the  coast  of  the  £uxine^  near  the 
Promontorinm  CaramtHS. 

CalusixItub  {KaXKioTparo^).  1.  An  Athe- 
nian orator,  sod  of  Callicrates  of  Aphidns.  His 
tyatory  was  greatly  admired  by  Demosthenes 
and  his  speedi  on  the  affiur  tii  Oropus,  B.O.  S66, 
is  said  to  bare  excited  the  emuuiti<Hi  of  De- 
moethenes,  and  to  have  caused  the  latter  to  de- 
vote himself  to  oratory.  After  taking  an  aotivo 
part  in  public  a&irs,  generally  in  favor  of  Spar- 
ta, Oallutnitus  was  condemned  to  death  by  the 
Athenians  in  861,  and  went  into  banishment  to 
Hethone  in  Mffa»iiwii*-  He  tdtiowtely  retained 
to  Athens,  and  was  put  to  death.  Dormg  hia 
oOo  he  is  said  to  mive  founded  the  city  of 
Datum,  afterward  I^lippl— [2.  Son  of  Empe- 
duB,  commander  of  a  body  of  Athenian  eavalry 
in  Sicily  daring  the  ezpemtion  of  Nidas.  Aft^ 
cutting  hia  way  throt^h  the  enem/s  forces,  he 
was  finally  alun  m  ao  attack  cd  tboae  who  were 
plondering  the  Athenian  eampK — 8.  One  of  the 
body  of  knights  under  the  command  of  Lyrimft- 
ohus,  who  were  emidoyed  by  the  govwnmait  <tf 
the  ten  to  keep  in  ebaa.  the  exiles  under  Thra- 
sybulns  in  the  Pinena ;  but  he  was  taken  by  the. 
latter  and  put  to  death  in  revoige  for  the  out- 
ragee  cconmitted  by  Lysimachua.] — 4.  A  Greek 
gnunmaiian,  and  a  disciple  of  Aristophanes  of 
Bysantium,  [who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the 
seotMid  oentury  before  Christ.  He  appears  to 
have  devoted  himself  principally  to  the  study 
of  the  great  poet*  of  Greece,  such  aa  Homer, 
Pindar,  the  tngediaoa,  Ariatophanee,  and  some 
others ;  and  the  results  of  his  studies  were  em- 
bodied in  eommentariee  upm  those  poets,  which 
are  now  lestl— A.  A  Smnaa  jurist,  frequently 
<Bted  in  the  Digest  wrote  at  least  as  late  as  the 
reign  (AD.  198-211)  of  Severus  and  Antoninus 
(i.  A,  Septunins  Severus  and  Caraoolla). 

OALLiBtva,  0.  JCtJuB,  a  freedmoD  of  Caligda, 
possessed  great  influenee  in  the  reigns  of  Calig- 
ula and  ^ndius,  and  is  the  person  to  whom 
the  pbyddan  Saribonins  Largui  de<Uoates  hit 
work. 

CALiJfnii  {K£KXu)v:  KaJ^«t!f),  called  Oallipo- 
us  by  Livy  (xxxvL,  80),  a  town  in  .^tolia,  in  lha 
valley  of  the  Speraheua,  southwest  of  Hyinta. 
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UA^ARINA. 


CALUxiNi's  {Ka?M^evoi),  Uw  l«wl«r  id  the 
]Moe«>outitMi  of  the  AUiemaD  genernli  vho  had 
conquered  at  the  ArginraiE^  RC.  406.  Not  laag 
after  the  ezecutioa  of  the  geoerala,  the  Atbe- 
niaos  repented  of  their  uojust  sentence,  and 
decreed  the  inatitntioa  of  crimiaal  accusatioDS 
igainet  OallizenuB,  but  he  escaped  from  Athens. 
<^  the  rfstoratloo  of  demoeraey,  403,  Callixeoos 
took  adTaotue  of  the  general  amnesty,  and  re- 
tomed  to  Aueos,  but  do  man  vooUl  give  bim 
either  water  or  light  for  bis  fire,  and  be  perished 
mieerably  of  htinger, 

CALLoy  (EuAAuv):  1.  An  artist  of  JEeiia, 
flourished  B.C.  fild.— 8.  An  artist  of  Elis,  Uved 
bfefbre  BjO.  486. 

Oalob.  1.  A  river  in  Samoimn,  flovs  past 
Beneventom,  and  Mis  hito  the  Voltumus^S. 
(Kow  Colore),  a  river  in  Lncania,  iklts  into  the 
Silanu. 

Calpi  (KuAm; :  nov  Oibr<Utar),  a  tDOUutain 
in  the  south  of  Spain,  on  the  Straifai,  between  the 
AUantio  and  Mediterraneao.  This  and  Mount 
Alvla,  opposite  to  it,  on  the  African  coast,  were 
called  the  Columng  o/JBereulit.    Vid.  Abtla. 

CiLPx  (K(fXm7 :  now  Kirpdi),  a  river,  prom- 
ontorj,  and  town  oo  the  ooest  of  KtbTnta,  be- 
twem  the  rivers  Piilis  and  Sangarius. 

CALFii&ifiA,  daughter  of  L.  Oalpumins  Piso, 
eonsnl  B.O.  58,  atid  last  wife  of  the  dictator 
Osear,  to  wbcnn  she  was  married  in  69.  The 
reports  respecting  the  ooosoracy  against  Cio- 
ior's  life  filled  CUpnmia  with  the  Imliest  ap- 
prchentioDs ;  she  in  vain  entreated  her  htMAwud 
not  to  leave  home  oa  the  Ides  of  March,  44. 

CalpobkIa  Gehb,  plebeian,  pretended  to  be 
deacended  from  Oalpus,  a  eon  of  Numa.  It  was 
divided  into  the  umiliea  of  Bmu,  Bdcid^ 
Flakma,  and  Pisa 

Caxpranin^  T.  SaOum,  the  author  of  eleven 
ESelognes  in  Latin  Tens,  which  are  dose  unitsr 
tiora  of  Virgil,  perhaps  lived  about  AJ).  290^ 
Edition*:  ]nthe/*oe((sXaA'ni J/tnorMofWems- 
doi-ff;  and  bjr  GUessr,  Ckitting.,  1842. 

[Oalus,  more  oorrectly  Caus,  (Kooiif-),  a  uty 
of  Arcadia,  oq  the  River  l4uk»,  ooiUaining  a 
tem|^  of  .£soula{niiB.] 

Oalva,  a  surname  of  Venus  at  Rome,  prob- 
ably in  bcHHir  of  the  Roman  women,  who  are 
said,  during  the  war  with  the  Gauls,  to  have 
cot  oSF  their  hair  for  the  purpose  of  making 
bow-stiinge. 

CALTSNritis,  au  Xnsubrian  Gaul,  of  the  town 
of  Placentia,  whose  daughter  married  L  Piso, 
the  father  of  L  Hso  Csesoninns,  consul  B.O. 
68.  Id  his  meeoh  against  the  latter,  (Searo  op- 
braids  bim  frith  the  low  orismof  his  mottier,  and. 
enlls  bim  Cauninu*  StmijMuentitau  Calvmiiu*. 

CalvInub,  I>oidTluB.  1.  dr.,  eurule  ndile 
EC.  290,  consul  283,  and  dictator  and  censor 
280.  In  bis  ooDBulship  he,  together  with  bis 
colleague  Dolabella,  defeated  the  Gauls  and 
Etrasoans,  and  faenee  rebuved  the  suname 
Jiaximui. — 8.  On.,  tribona  of  the  plebs,  69, 
when  he  sumMnrted  Kbulns  against  Ciesar, 
prtetor  66,  and  coosnl  61^  throngb  the  influence 
of  Fompey.  In  the  ovil  war  he  joined  Csasar, 
III  49  he  fought  under  Curio  in  Africa ;  Mid  in 
48  he  fought  under  Cosar  in  Greece,  and  com- 
manded the  omtre  ol  Oasar^s  armv  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Fliaraalia.  In  4t  he  had  the  onAmand  of 
Asia,  and  in  46  ha  f  in  Afiica  against  the 
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Pompeiao  party.  After  Ciaear's  death  ^44)  be 
fou{^t  under  Octavianna  and  Anttciy  against  the 
repi^jflbaos.  In  40  he  was  coostd  .a  seoood 
time,  and  in  89  went  as  proeonsul  to  Spaing 
where  he  defeated  the  revolt«d  Cerretani. 

CalvIhus,  li.  SKziiuB,  consul  B.O.  124,  de- 
feated the  Sallnvii  and  other  people  in  Transal- 
pine Gaol,  and  in  128  founded  the  otdoDj  of 
Aqiua  SeztiiB  (now  Aitl 

CALTbnn,  T.  Vmndm,  twiee  copial,  BjCL 
SS4  and  821.  Id  his  seoond  consulship  he  and 
his  colleague  Sp.  Postnmins  Albinos  were  de- 
feated by  the  Sabines  at  Clandium.  For  details, 
vid,  Albinub,  So.  8. 

OALViwNn  SArtHm.    Fid.  Sabocub.  • 

Caltim,  Ijc^ok    Vid.  IJoniDa. 

[Oal^bs,  a  pricetesB  of  Juno^  whose  foru 
Atlecto  aasomea  when  she  estdted  Tumus  to 
war  against  i£oeas.1 

OALl^OADinn  (KoAwuuh^.  1.  ^Now  Ohiui 
Sooi/oo),  a  considerable  river  of  Cilicia  Tradiei% 
navigable  as  for  up  as  Seleucia. — 2.  The  prom- 
ootcvy  of  this  name^  mentiooed  by  Folybiua 
(rxii.,  26)  and  Livy  (xzzviii,  88),  appears  to 
be  the  same  as  Ahkhdbidh. 

Caltoha  (KiMivai  v^oot).  I.  Two  small 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Trons,  between  T^edos 
and  tiie  Promootorium  Lectum. — 2.  A  group  of 
islands  off  the  oosst  of  Caria,  northwest  of 
OoB,  beloDging  to  the  Sporadee.  The  largest 
of  tiiem  was  called  Calydoa,  and  afterward  Ca- 
lymna  (now  Ktdimno). 

Caltd6it  {KaXvdav  :^  Ka\od<ivtoc\  en  aneiect 
town  of  .£tolia,  on  the  Eveous,  in  the  land  of 
the  Curetes,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  j£to> 
lus  or  his  son  Calydon,  The  surrounding  ooun- 
try  produced  wine,  oil,  and  corn ;  and  in  the 
mouDtains  in  the  neighborhood  the  celebrated 
hnnt  of  the  Galydaiian  boar  took  place.  Tbt 
InhaMtants  were  removed  by  Augustus  to  Ki* 

OOFOUB. 

Caltxha.    Vid  Caltdn^  Sp.  2. 

Caltnda  (KoAwita :  KaXwdevf),  a  city  of 
Caria,  east  of  Cannus,  and  uxty  stadia  (six 
gef^rubical  miles)  from  the  sea.  The  Calyo* 
dians  formed  a  rart  of  the  fleet  ot  Xerxes,  un- 
dw  their  kbg  i}amasith7mui:  afterward  they 
were  subjeet  to  the  Caunians;  and  both  eitiea 
were  added  by  the  Romans  to  tlw  territR7  of 
Rhodes. 

Oaltfbo  (KoXin^u),  daughter  of  Oceaous  and 
Tetbys,  or  of  Ifereua,  or,  according  to  Homer, 
of  Atlas,  was  a  nymph  inhabiting  uie  island  of 
(^gia,  <«  which  UlyBsee  was  shipwreeked. 
Ci^pao  loved  the  unfortunate  hero,  and  prom- 
iaea  him  immortalitj  if  he  would  remain  with 
her.  Ulysses  refused,  and  after  she  had  detain- 
ed him  seven  years,  the  gods  compelled  her  to 
allow  bim  to  continue  his  journey  homeward. 

OamalodOmux  (now  ColchetUr),  the  capital 
of  the  Trinobantes  in  Britain,  and  the  first  Bo- 
man  oolooy  in  the  island,  founded  hy  the  Em- 
peror Claudius,  jLD.  46. 

CAJUalNA  {Kofiuptva :  Kofiapivdioc :  now  Ca- 
merina),  a  town  od  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Hjpparis,  founded  by  Syra- 
cuse, B.C.  6B9.  It  was  several  times  oestroy 
ed  by  Syracuse;  and  m  the  first  Punic  war  it 
was  taken  by  the  Bomans,  and  roost  of  the  in- 
habitaoti  ei^  as  slaves.  Scarcely  any  vestiges 
of  the  aaaeDt  town  remaia  la  the  neii^boi 
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bood  was  a  manh.  vhkh  inbabitanta  drain- 
ed contrary  to  the  oonunaod  of  an  Made,  and 
tbm  opened  a  vaj  to  tbeir  eoetniea  to  tak«  tbe 
town :  hfluoe  arae  tbe  pioTwb  /4  ILapapt- 
nav,  «w  mowM  Cammrimam. 

OAMBttta  Uwna  (now  Bolvtta),  tinb  monnt- 
tiat  Trtneb  aeparate  Maoedonia  and  Hieesaly. 

Cau? aSn  {KauSmr^),  a  dktrietof  Anneoia 
Major,  OQ  the  borders  of  Iberia  and  Colctus. 

CAuafsss  {Ka/iSvavt)-  !■  Fatber  of  Cybub 
Jifl  Great — 2.  Seoood  kin^  of  Peraia,  enceeed- 
ed  bia  father  Opm,  and  nagned  B.a  629-022. 
Xa  625  be  oonqwed  I^ypt;  nut  an  anar  which 
be  seat  mbiat  fbe  Ammooians  perished  in  the 
aands,  and  tbe  forces,  which  be  led  in  person 
against  tbe  jEtbiopians  eootb  of  Egypt,  were 
compelled  hj  &iliire  of  proviuona  to  retara  Oo 
his  retam  to  Memphis  be  treated  the  Egyptiant 
with  great  emelty ;  be  inaolted  tbor  religioD, 
and  uew  thor  god  Apis  with  Us  own  buids. 
He  abo  acted  tyrsooieul;'  toward  bis  own  fbm- 
and  the  Persiaiu  in  general  He  caused  his 
own  brother  Smwdis  to  be  murdered ;  bat  a 
Uagian  personated  tbe  deceased  priooe,  and  set 
up  a  clami  to  tbe  throne.  Vid.  Smkbdis.  Cam- 
l^ses  forthwith  set  out  from  Egypt  against  this 
wetoider,  but  died  in  Syria,  at  a  pbuse  named 
Eebatana,  of  an  aoddentu  wonnd  m  tbe  lUgfa, 
622. 

OAMBtsEs  (Ka/rfvmjr).  1,  (Now  Iora\  a  river 
of  Iberia  and  Albania,  which,  after  unitiDg  with 
tbe  Alason  (now  Atcutm),  fidls  into  the  Oyros. 
—i.  A  snuUl  river  of  Media,  folliag  into  tbe 
Oupiaii  between  the  Araxea  and  the  Amardus. 

CAMtsM  (not  Cfamana),  also  oalled  CatmemB, 
Carmma.  The  name  is  oomeeted  with  carmm, 
a  "  pro^ecy."  Tbe  CameuB  aooordingly  were 
pr^b^e  nymjte,  and  they  belonged  to  tbe  re- 
gion of  ancieat  Italy,  aUhoogb  later  traditions 
represent  their  worship  as  introduced  into  Italy 
from  Arcadia,  and  some  acoouats  identify  them 
with  tbe  Muses.  Tbe  most  important  of  these 
ffoddesses  was  OiaimiTA  or  UABimtTia,  who 
bad  a  temjde  at  tbe  foot  of  the  Cajntoline  HQl, 
and  altars  near  the  porta  Canneatalis.  Re- 
ipeeting  festirals,  vid.  BiO,  of  Ant^  art  Cab- 
HEMTALiA.  l]ie  traditions  which  assigned  a 
Greek  origin  to  her  worefaip  state  that  her  orig- 
inal name  was  Nicostrate,  and  that  die  was  by 
MercuiT  (Hermes)  Vaa  motlier  of  Etamdex,  witli 
whom  Sba  fled  to  Italy. 

Cakzua  (Oamerioin),  an  andent  town 
Tjatium,  conquered  hj  Tarqiunius  PriscoB. 

OAiCKal!nni  or  Caha^nuic,  more  anciently 
CAioma  (Oamertes :  now  Camerino),  a  town  in 
tTmbria,  on  the  borders  of  Picenum,  an  ally  of 
the  Romans  against  the  Etruscans,  B.C.  808, 
and  abo  an  ally  of  tbe  Romans  io  tbe  seoCHid 
Pmao  war,  sobeeqaently  a  Roman  colony. 

CAXEBlinra,  tbe  name  of  a  paMcian  fiunily 
itf  tbe  Sulpicia  gens,  tbe  members  of  which  fro- 
quenUy  held  tbo  dmaulship  in  the  early  times 
of  the  repablic  (B.C.  600,  490,  461,  S93,  846). 
AA«r  B  C.  24fi  the  Cameriui  disappear  from  his- 
tory for  400  years,  but  they  are  mentioned  again 
as  (»)e  of  the  noblest  Roman  fomiliea  in  the 
early  times  of  tbe  empire. 

OameeIntts,  a  Roman  poet;  cootemporOT  Tith 
Ovid,  wrote  a  poem  oo  the  capture  of  "noy  br 
Herenles. 

0*idtm  (Ef^uucfr :  %ttfiiKiot),  an  aocuDt  town 


of  the  Sicani,  on  the  soathem  coast  of  Steily,  ob 
a  river  of  the  same  name,  occupied  tbe  site  oi 
tbe  citadel  of  Aobiokktvil 

Caioixa,  daughter  <tf  Eing  Metabus,  of  ths 
Volsdan  town  of  PriTcmum,  was  aaa  of  the 
swift-footed  semnta  of  Diana,  aoettstomed  to 
tbe  cbase  and  to  war.  She  assisted  Tumui 
against  .^eas,  and,  after  slaying  numbers  of 
the  Trojans,  was  at  lei^lh  killed  by  Aruns. 

CAMiLLin,  FuaicE.  1.  ML,  one  of  tbe  great 
heroes  of  the  Rtnnan  Tepnblie.  He  was  censor 
B,0.  408,  in  which  year  Livy  eironeously  places 
bis  first  ooosalar  tribunate.  He  was  consoiar 
tribune  for  the  first  time  in  401,  and  for  tbe  sec* 
ond  time  in  S9B.  In  896  he  was  dictator,  when 
be  gained  a  glorioos  vietoty  over  the  Faliscans 
and  Fidenatee,  took  Yeii,  and  entered  Rome  in 
triumph,  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  white 
horses.  In  S94  he  was  consular  tribune  for  tbe 
thml  timc^  and  redooad  the  FaUsoans.  Hie 
story  of  tbe  scbooImaBter  who  attempted  to  be- 
tray die  town  of  Faleru  to  Camillos  belongs  to 
this  campaign.  In  891  Camillns  was  accused 
of  having  made  an  unfair  distribution  of  the 
bootr  of  Yoi,  and  went  voluntarily  into  exile 
to  Ardea.  Next  year  (890)  tbe  Oauls  took 
Rome,  and  laid  u«m  to  Ardea.  Tbe  Romans 
in  the  CaiHtol  reoaUed  Camillas,  and  apptnnted 
him  ifictatw  in  his  absence.  Camillus  nastily 
collected  an  anny,  attacked  tbe  Gauls,  and  de- 
feated them  oompfetely.  Vid.  Baamroi.  His 
fellow-eitizens  saluted  him  as  the  second  R<Hn- 
ulna.  In  889  Camillas  was  dictator  a  third 
time,  and  defeated  the  Yolscions,  jfiquiana, 
and  other  natiooB.  In  866  be  was  oobsular 
Mbune  for  ttie  fourtl^  in  264  for  the  fifth,  ami 
in  281  fi«  tlie  nxth  time.  Id  868  be  was  ap 
pdnted  dictator  a  fourth  time  to  resist  tbe  rofn^ 
tioDs  of  0.  Lioinius  Stolo.  Kezt  vear,  867, 1» 
was  dictator  a  fifth  time,  and,  tAoi^h  eighty 
years  of  age,  he  completely  defeated  tiie  Gauls. 
He  died  of  the  pestilence,  86S.  Camillns  waa 
the  great  generd  of  bis  age^  and  tbe  resolute 
champion  ox  the  patrician  wder.  Hb  Uetoiy 
has  received  mucn  legendary  and  traditiooal 
fables,  and  requires  a  careful  oitioal  sifting.— 
2.  Sp,  SOTi  of  Ka  1,  first  pnetor  867. — 8.  L, 
also  son  of  No.  1,  was  dictator  8fi0,  in  order  to 
bold  the  oomitia,  and  consul  849,  when  be  de- 
feated tbe  Gauls. — 4.  L.,  son  of  ISo.  2,  coiunl 
888,  when  be  took  libur,  and,  in  ocHijunetioo 
wHb  bis  oolleague  Mieinas,  completed  tne  sub- 
jugntioa  of  Latium.  In  826  he  was  ooostil  a 
seoond  time. — 5.  M.,  proconsul  of  Africa  in  tbe 
rei^  of  Tiberius,  defeated  tbe  Kumidian  Tac- 
&nnas,  A.I}.  17. — 6.  M.,  sumamed  SoaiBOKi- 
AWUB,  consul  A.D.  82,  under  Tiberius.  At  the 
begianing  of  the  reign  of  Claudius  be  was  le- 
gate of  Dahsatia,  miere  be  revdted,  but  was 
oraqnered,  42,  sent  into  exile,  and  died  68. 

CAidROS  (Kofutpoc :  Kofietpevc),  a  Dorian 
town  on  tbe  western  coast  of  ue  island  of 
Rhodes,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Camirus, 
son  of  Cercaphus  and  Cydippe,  and  the  princi- 
ral  town  in  the  island  before  tiie  fonndatioo  of 
Bhodee.  It  was  the  birtlb-|daee  of  tbe  poet  Ph 
saoder. 

GAidftA  (Kf^toa),  a  ffairees  in  Cappadoola 
twenty-three  Roman  nulw  east  of  Seoaste,  [de- 
stroyed in  tiie  time  of  Strabo,  but  rebuSt  at  a 
later  parlod.1 
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OAUISSAUES. 


iGUucmaABis,  a  Carian,  &tlier  of  tho  c^- 
hnted  I^tames,  vas  made  Bstrap  of  part  of 
CQida  bordering  od  Cappadoda  br  Artaxerxee 
Kbemon:  he  fell  in  Uie  war  of  Artazerxes 
Bgainfit  the  Codusu,  RC.  SS£i.j 

CiMfESM,    Vid.  Oamxsm. 

CAMFiNiA  (CampanuB:  now  SirratU  Zavoro), 

district  of  Italy,  the  nune  of  which  U  proba- 
bly derived  from  camjma,  "  a  phun,"  wu  Bound- 
ed on  the  northwest  hj  Latium,  north  and  east  bj 
Somnium,  southeast  oj  LQcauLi,  and  south  and 
•outhwest  by  the  Tfrrhonian  Sea.  It  was  sep- 
arated from  Iiatium  by  tlie  Barer  Liris,  and  fnoa 
Lucania  at  a  later  time  by  the  River  Bilaraa, 
though  in  the  time  of  Angustns  it  did  not  ex- 
tend further  south  than  the  promontory  of  Ml- 
oerra.  In  still  earlier  times  the  Ager  C<tmpa- 
ntw  included  only  the  country  roiuid  Capua. 
The  oouutry  along  the  coast  m>m  the  Liiis  to 
the  Promontory  of  Minerva  is  a  plain  inclosed 
by  the  Apennines,  which  sweep  round  it  in  the 
form  of  a  semicircle.  Campania  is  a  volcamc 
oonntiy,  to  wh!<^  circomstaiiee  it  was  mainly 
indebted  for  its  eztraordioarf  fertility,  for  which 
it  was  celebrated  in  antiqmty  above  all  other 
lands.  It  produced  ooni,  wme,  oil,  and  every 
kmd  of  fruit  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  in 
many  parts  crops  could  be  gathered  three  times 
in  the  year.  The  fertility  of  ^e  soil,  the  beau^ 
of  the  soanetT,  and  the  softness  of  the  cUmat^ 
tiie  heat  of  which  was  tempered  by  the  ddicious 
breezes  of  the  sea,  procured  for  Oampania  the 
epithet  Felix,  a  name  which  it  justly  deserved. 
It  was  the  favorite  retreat  in  summer  of  the  Ro- 
man nobles,  whose  villas  studded  a  considerable 
part  of  its  ooast^  especially  in  the  neighborhood 

Bus.  The  principal  river  was  th«>  Vultcb- 
m:  the  muMV  rivers  were  the  Laa,  Sato, 
Olihiim,  SzBnBtn^  Sashub,  and  SiLAam.  The 
ehief  li^Ees  were  Luouinis,  Aohebusia,  Avsa- 
IFCB,  and  LiTXRNA,  most  of  them  craters  of  ex- 
tinct volcanoes.  Tlie  earliest  inhabitants  of  the 
country  were  the  AcsoNza  and  Osci  or  Opicl 
They  were  subsequoitly  conquered  by  the  Etrus- 
cans, who  became  the  masters  of  almost  all  the 
country.  Li  Uie  time  of  the  ^w""  we  find 
three  mstinct  pco^e,  beudee  the  Greek  popula- 
tion of  Cvma:  1.  The  Camoanf,  properly  so  call- 
ed, a  mixed  race,  consisting  of  Etruscans  and 
the  original  mhabitants  of  the  country,  dwell- 
mg  along  the  eoost  from  Sinucssa  to  Ptestum. 
They  were  the  ruUng  race:  their  historv  is 
g^VflO  tmder  Oafda,  thdr  chief  dty,  2,  Smi- 
CQfi,  an  AoBomaa  people,  in  the  northwest  of 
the  country,  aa  the  borders  of  Samnium.  S.  Fi- 
OEHTiNt,  in  the  southeast  of  the  country. 

[CaxfIndi,  one  of  the  l^ers  of  the  Tungri 
ID  the  war  of  Civilis  aeainst  llie  Romans  in  A. 
I>.«0 

OaMn  (K^uflTf),  a  monster  vfaieh  guarded  the 
Cvolopes  m  Tartanu,  was  Ulled  by  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  when  he  wanted  the  assistance  of^  the 
C^jTclt^pes  against  the  Utans. 

[Cakfi  CaNfN^  a  tract  of  country  in  the  land 
of  the  Rieti,  correepoodiog  to  the  modermTVinn 
valley.] 

[Oakpi  DiOKtDti  or  Diokepib,  a  district  of 
Apolia.    Vid.  IhoMf  nn  and  OijfusiuiLl 

Cakfi  LAFtnii  (TreSlm)  XtBudet :  now  la  Crau), 
"  PbuD  of  Stones"  in  the  south  of  Oaul,  east  of 
ttia  Rhone,  near  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the 
168 


road  from  Aries  to  Harsdllca.  These  stooet 

were  probably  depouted  by  the  Rhone  and  ttie 
Druentia  (now  Dvr<mee)  when  thdr  ooutBe  wai 
different  from  what  it  is  at  preeoit  Ihis  sin* 
gular  plun  was  known  even  to  ^^chylus,  who 
says  tnot  Jupiter  (Zens)  rainod  down  thess 
stones  f^om  heaven  to  aanst  Haeoles  in  his 
fight  widt  the  Ugnrians,  after  fiie  hao  had  shot 
away  aU  his  arrows.  A  sweet  herbage  grows 
uodemeath  and  between  the  stones,  and  con 
seqnently,  in  ancioit  as  weU  as  in  modem  times 
fioeln  of  sheep  were  pastured  on  this  plaia 

Caim  Maobi  iUaitpot  Kd/utoi),  tne  "Long 
Huns,"  a  tract  <tt  conntiT  between  Parma  and 
Modeoa,  celebrated  for  om  wool  of  it*  sheepi 
There  appean  to  have  been  a  place  of  the  same 
name,  where  annnal  meetings  of  the  neigh  bor- 
ing people  were  held  oven  in  the  time  of  Strabft 

[Cahfi  Fhlsgu^  a  volcanic  district  of  Qnn- 
pania,  extending  from  Pnteoli  to  Cunue^  and 
containing  Mount  Yesuvius.} 

Caicpi  BAonli,  a  plain  in  the  north  of  Italy 
sear  Verona,  where  Ifariiu  and  Oatulns  ddtafr 
ed  the  Cimbri,  B.a  101. 

a  city  of  andent  Rcetia.] 

Oaxfus  MAitrius,  the  "Plain  of  Mars,"  fre- 
quently called  the  OAiiFin  suuply,  was,  in  its 
widest  sfflificatioa.  the  open  pUn  at  Roma 
outside  the  walk,  lyiw  between  the  Tiber 
and  the  bills  Oi^tolimis,  QDirioal,  and  Finehis; 
but  it  was  more  nsually  used  to  signify  the 
northwest  portiou  of  the  plain  lying  in  the  bend 
of  the  Tiber,  which  nearly  surrounded  it  on 
three  sides.  The  southern  portion  of  the  plain, 
in  the  neighboriiDod  of  the  Circus  Flumnius, 
was  called  Cmous  Fh^amie,  or  Cahpds  Fla- 
HnmiB,  or  Pkata  Fuimu.  The  Campus  Ma^ 
tius  is  said  to  have  belongad  oijginal^  to  the 
Tarquins,  and  to  have  beeome  tiie  jvopertr  of 
the  state,  and  to^ve  been  ooasecrated  to  Mars 
upon  the  expulsion  of  the  kiDga  Here  the  Ro- 
man youths  were  accustomed  to  perform  their 
gynmastic  and  warlike  exercises,  and  here  the 
oomitia  of  the  centuries  were  hehi  At  a  later 
time  it  was  surroundMl  hvporticoes,  tfimfdes,  aod 
other  public  buildii^  It  was  ineloded  within 
the  city  walls  by  AureUan.  Scuo^  modem  writ- 
ers make  three  divisions  of  the  OiuqHis  Mat- 
tius,  and  sup^tose  that  there  was  a  portion  of 
the  plab  lymg  between  the  Campus  Martina 
proper  and  im  Circus  Flaminins,  called  Cam* 
PU8  ToxBimn  or  OAxm  Hikob,  bat  this  sup- 
position  does  not  rest  on  suffidoit  evidenea. 
The  Campus  Minor  mentioned  1^  Catullus  Qr^ 
8)  probably  refers  to  another  Campos  altogether. 
Respecting  the  other  Campi,  vid.  Roua. 

CAmXos  (KavdKi/),  daughto-  of  ^lus  and 
Enarete,  bore  several  chil^oi  to  Neptune  (Po* 


CtnlcBtm  {Kilvaxoc).  1.  A  Sicyonian  artiat, 
fiourished  B.C.  640-608,  and  executed,  among 
other  works,  a  colossal  statue  of  Apollo  B^Ht- 
sius  at  Miletus,  which  was  carried  to  Ecbatana 
by  Xerxes,  479. — 2.  A  Sicyonian  artist,  proba- 
bly grandson  of  the  former,  from  whom  be  il 
not  distinguiahed  by  the  andenta  He  aod  Pa- 
trocles  cost  the  statues  of  two  Spartana,  who 
bad  fought  in  tbo  battle  of  .^gospotamoa,  B.O. 
405. 

Oah«  (Edvtu :  now  £mU-£Si),  »  laa-pnt 
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OAPAKEUS. 


•f  ^lia,  i&  iui«  Minor,  (^poiita  to  Leftbos. 
[JStae  thu  was  th«  FrMUOiitw^  Oumb,  the  tenn- 
UMitioa  of  a  range  of  mouD  taint  called  hj  thk 
nme  name ;  aIbo  oamod  Herod.  -^1^^^ 

Oakuisuh  or  OAHtsnuessu  (E-dvaerpcv,  Eo- 
iioorpaJov,  aa  dxpu-niptov,  (  Kat-otnyititv  (U^ ; 
DOW  C^fw  Pai/^),  the  loatlieuterti  eztranity 
of  the  pcsuDBola  PaUeoe  io  Mooedonia. 

Camdacb  (Kov^Ukt),  a  guMD  of  the  Mthio- 
nans  of  Mero^  inraded  Sapt  B.a  22,  but  vas 
clrivea  baok  and  defeated  I^FefaKsuoi,  the  Bo- 
man  ffOTeciKHr  of  EgjfL  Sex  name  seeou  to 
have  been  oommoo  to  all  tiie  queeoa  of  ^tbio- 
pia. 

CUvuDLEs  {KavdavX^iX  also  called  Myruliia, 
last  Heraclid  king  of  Ljdia.  Hia  vife  compel- 
lod  QygeB  to  put  btf  buabaod  to  death,  in  oon- 
■eqoenoe  of  pecaooal  exposure.  Qygm  then 
married  the  queen  and  moonted  the  throoe,  E 
C.  716. 

CanbIvu,  CAMDlTii  Moms  (oov  Oraata), 
the  mountaiDa  eeparatiiu  lUyrieam  from  Mace- 
dooiv.  aoroea  which  the  Via  Egoatia  ran. 

CamdIduic  FaoHONToaiuM  (now  Ba^'Abiad, 
Capa  Bitmeo),  northweat  of  Hippo  Zaritufl,  on  the 
northern  ooaat  of  ZeiKitana,  m  Afriea,  fimna 
tbe  weotern  beadUnd  of  the  Sinoa  HippcMKmua, 

[OAinm,  daogbter  of  Janua,  married  Hena, 
tdi^  of  Latium  m  Italy.    Vid.  Picos.] 

CAHicfiLA.    Vid.  Casis. 

CufiDiA,  irboae  real  name  vaa  Gratidia,  vaa 
a  ifsapohtaa  female,  held  up  by  Horace  to  con- 
tenuA  aa  aa  old  aoroereea.  {Epoi,  6, 17  ;  jSot, 
US-) 

OuD^  Galum.   Vtd.  QMom. 

Omnflhrn  RxBiLoa.    Vid,  Rxbildb. 

Oamu  (Kvuv),  tbe  oooatellation  of  tbe  Oreoi 
Thff,  Thia  most  important  atar  io  thia  oooatel- 
lation waa  specially  named  Coma  or  Cani<nda, 
aod  alao  BifUu.  Abaot  B.G.  400  the  heliacal 
tisii^  of  SiriuB  at  Athena,  flcvreaponding  vith 
the  «itrance  of  tbe  ana  into  tbe  ajgn  Leo,  dark- 
ed  the  hottest  eeasoo  of  the  jear,  and  tlua  ob- 
icrvatioa  beiog  taken  ctx  troak  the  Romaoa, 
without  coDsitwriog  whether  it  anited  their  age 
aod  country,  the  Cane*  Canieuiarea  became  pro- 
rerbial  among  them,  aa  the  JDog  Da^  are  among 
ouraelrea.  ^Uie  oooatellation  of  the  lAtUe  Dog 
waa  called  Procj/on  {UpoMvuv),  literally  traoa- 
lated  Ant»  amtm,  An^eoMt,  beoanea  in  Oreece 
Uaa  ooorteUatioa  liui  bdiually  befin  tiw 
Great  Dog.  When  BoBtea  was  regarded  aa 
leaiiua  (nd  Aaoioa),  Prooyoa  became  Mora, 
the  dog  of  Icariua. 

Oakma  (Uaooenais :  now  Caruu),  a  village  in 
Apuba,  nortbeaat  of  Canuaiam,  aitnated  in  an 
eztanaiTe  plam  eaat  of  the  Aufidua  and  north  of 
the  email  rirer  Vergellua,  memorable  kr  the 
defeat  of  the  BtMuaoa  by  Hannibal,  B.a  216. 

CAMMuaFATXs.    Vtd.  Batati, 

CanObds  or  CAKdFoa  {Kavu6o(  or  EuvuTOf), 
according  to  Qreoiao  atoiy,  tbe-  faalroaman  of 
MeneLaua,  who,  on  hia  retunf  from  Troy,  died 
io  Egypt,  and  waa  buried  on  the  aite  of  tbe  town 
of  CaiMbus,  which  derived  ita  name  from  him. 

OjUOMnorCAitdFU8(K(&w0or,K(&uiroj':  Ka- 
mjStTpi :  mina  weat  of  Aboukir),  an  important 
city  on  tbe  ooaat  of  Lower  Egypt)  near  the  weat- 
enunoat  mouth  of  the  JSUe^  which  waa  hence 
called  tbe  Canomo  Mouth  (rd  Kavu6ucdv  arSfta). 
U  vai  one  hmdred  and  trady  itadia  (twdra 


geograi^ical  milea)  eaat  of  Alexaadrea,  an^ 
waa  {ai  leaat  at  ona  time)  the  capital  txf  the 
NomoB  Meoelaitea.  tt  had  a  great  temple  of 
Serapia,  aod  a  oonuderable  commerce ;  aod  ita 
iohabitJUitB  were  jvorerbial  for  their  luxury 
(Kavu6ta/i6(),  After  tbe  establiahmeiit  of  Chria- 
tianity,  tbe  ci^  rapidly  dedioed. 

CANiiBBi,  a  people  in  the  north  of  Spaic 
Tbe  fiomaoa  originally  gave  thia  oame  to  all 
the  people  oo  the  oorthem  ooaat  of  Spaio ;  but 
when  they  became  better  Mquaiidea  with  tbe 
oountiy,  the  name  waa  reatrimlBd  to  the  pec^e 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Aatnrea  and  oo  the 
weat  by  the  Autrigonea.  Tbe  Cantabri  were  a 
fierce  and  warlike  peo^^  and  were  only  aub> 
dued  by  Anguitua  after  a  itrnggU  of  aeveral 
yeara  (B.C.  2»-l»). 

OabteXmw  {KiaOapoc).  1.  A  atatnary  and 
emboaaerttf  Sic^r^  flounahad  abont  B.C.  26B<— 
.[2.  CAKraXmoa.  a  comic  poet  of  Athena,  probap 
bly  of  the  old  oomedy,  of  whom  a  few  'frag- 
ments are  extaot,  collected  in  Meineke'e  JP^offm. 
Comie.  Orm^  voL,  i,  a  462-8.] 

[CAMTBiJius  (KavA^),  (HM  of  the  three  sul^ 
divisiooa  of  the  Pineua,  Ute  harbor  of  Atheu^ 
ao  called  from  ita  reaemblaoce  to  a  ai&'Aipof .] 

OAaxBVa  iK4v6oc\,  an  Algonan^  aon  of  Caae- 
tboa  or  of  Aboa  of  Euboea,  was  slain  in  Libya 
by  Oephalioo  or  Caphaurut. 

CAniuH  (Oantii ;  now  KttU),  a  district  of 
Britain  nearly  the  same  aa  the  modem  Keat, 
but  included  Ix>inuxnni:  [tbe  eaatem  extremity 
of  tbia  diatrict  formed  the  Cantinm  Promonton- 
um,  now  North  Fordaiid^ 

Qum^Sm,  a,  tribune  of  tbe  pleba  &a  445, 
{m^Nsaed  the  law  eataUiahing  eanmibiwn,  or  the 
right  of  intermarriage^  between  tbe  patricianB 
and  pleba  He  also  propoaed  that  the  people 
should  have  tiie  right  of  chooaing  the  oonaula 
from  either  the  patziciaaa  or  the  ^ba;  but  this 
proposal  waa  not  carried,  and  it  waa  rcatdvad 
instead,  that  military  tribunea,  with  consular 
power,  abould  be  elected  from  either  order  io 
place  of  the  consula. 

GaitCbIdic  (Oaousinus:  now  Canoaa\  a  town 
in  Apulia,  on  the  Aufidus,  and  on  the  high  road 
from  Bome  to  BniDdislum,  founded,  accordii^ 
to  tradititn^  by  DiomeUe,  wheoce  the  Burround- 
ii^  connti7  waa  oaUed  Camput  JAomtdU.  It 
waa,  at  all  ervota)  a  Greek  ookwiy,  and  both 
Greek  and  Osoan  w«re  spoken  there  in  tbe  time 
of  H<M«ca.  {Otmrnni  mora  bilinguit,  Hor^  Sat, 
i,  10,  so.)  Oanuaium  waa  a  town  of  consid- 
erable imp(»rtanoe,  but  auffered  greatly,  like 
most  of  the  other  towoa  io  the  south  of  Italy, 
during  the  aecood  Pnmo  war.  Here  the  re- 
mains of  the  Roman  army  took  refuge  after 
tfatiir  defeat  at  CanniOk  B.a  216.  It  waa  oeU 
bratad  for  ita  moles  and  its  woollen  manufac 
tares,  but  it  bad  a  defident  aupply  of  water 
(Hm-,  BaL,  i,  6,  91.)  There  are  atUl  ruiua  of 
tbe  an<uent  town  near  Oanota. 

CANOrioB  or  CAHKCrfoa.  1.  P.,  a  distio 
guished  orator,  frequently  meotiooed  io  Cice 
lo's  oration  tor  Cluentina. — 2.  Tl,  tribune  of 
the  pidba  B.0. 44,  a  violeiit  oppooent  of  Antmiy 
and,  after  the  eatabliahment  (tf  the  triumvirate, 
of  Octavianos  also.  He  waa  taken  priaoDcr  at 
the  capture  of  Pemua,  and  waa  put  to  death  bj 
(MaviaouB,  40^ 

CArlmin  {Kamiev^),  aon  of  Hipprawni  and 
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Ad;jooin«-  or  lAodic^  and  father  of  Sth^du, 
Waft  oue  ot  tba  Mven  heroea  who  marahed  from 
Argoe  agaUiBt  Tbebei.  tbb  abuok  by  Ju- 
pitur  (Zem)  trith  lightoiiig,  u  he  was  ecaling 
tbe  vallB  of  Thebes,  because  be  bad  dared  to 
detjr  the  ^od.  While  bis  bodj  vaa  bunms,  his 
mtn,  Evodne,  leaped  into  the  flamea  and  de- 
■tpjyed  hetBel£ 

[UapIba  (paw  lot  VmlM  4a  Copomi),  a  citj- 
ef  Lusitania,  m  the  territory  of  the  Yettooes.] 

CiPKij-i,  the  star.    Vid.  Oapba. 

CAi>i[LLA,  MuhAnvb  MiNiUB  FzLiz,  a  Dal'ive 
uf  Carthage,  probably  floQrished  tovard  the 
close  of  the  fifUi  ceotury  of  our  era.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  vork  in  ome  books,  o(»npoeed  in  a 
medley  of  prose  and  various  kinds  of  verse,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Satyra  Heoippea  of  Varro. 
It  is  asort  of  eiKTdopmlia,  and  was  much  es- 
teemed in  the  Middle  AgM.  Tbe  first  two 
books,  wUoh  are  an  introductioD  to  the  rest, 
coDsist  of  an  all^ory,  entitled  the  Ifuptials  of 
Ftulology  and  Mercury,  wliile  in  the  ranasiit^ 
seven  are  expounded  the  principles  of  the  seven 
liberal  arts,  Grammar,  Dialectics,  Rhetoric,  Ge- 
ometry, Arithmetie,  Astroncnny,  nod  Musio,  in- 
cludii^  Poetry.— JOfittoMf .-  By  Hugo  Grotius, 
Lugd.  fiat,  1599 ;  and  b^  Kopp,  Fnuc£,  1886. 

CapSka  (Capeuas,  -Atis:  now  dvitucola,  an 
uninhabited  hill),  an  aataent  Etniscui  town 
founded  by  and  dependent  on  Veii,  submitted 
to  the  Romans  B.O.  896,  the  year  after  the  con- 
quest of  Ym,  and  aubeequently  became  a  Ro- 
man municapiom.  In  its  tenitMr  was  tbe  cel- 
abrated  grove  and  t^^de  of  Ferooia,  oa  the 
mioll  river  Capttias.    FmL  FnaoMlA. 

Oap&ma  Fokta.    Vid.  Roma. 

[Capsmas  (now  Taglia  Fom),  a  small  river 
cf  Etruna.    Vid  Capkna.] 

Capes,  Flavids,  a  Roman  grammarian  of  un- 
'  eertain  date,  whMe  works  are  quoted  repeat- 
edly by  FrisoiaUi  and  of  whom  we  have  two 
short  treatiseB  extant:  i»inted  by  Putechius, 
Oramaua.  Zatin,  AveL  Aniiqu^  p.  2289-2248, 
HanoT,  lOOS. 

[CAPESHAtw  {Kavepiiao^,  now  IVl-Hum),  a 
^ce  in  Galilee,  on  tue  narOuBca  shore  of  Iiake 
Tiberias.] 

GATxms  SiLvira.    Vid  Silvtos. 

CafhIhbus  {Ka^pevf :  now  Oapo  tCOro),  a 
rocky  and  daog«oa>  {Hmnontoiy  on  tbe  south- 
east of  Eubcea,  where  tbe  Greek  fleet  is  sud  to 
have  been  wrecked  on  its  return  from  Troy. 

[Caphacbss  (Koitovpoj:),  son  of  Am|^tbanie 
and  the  nymfA  Tribonu,  slew  the  Argonaut 
CanthuB.] 

[OAPalRA  (Ktffnpo),  daughter  of  Ooeaons,  is 
said  to  have  Narad  Keptnoe  (Poseidni]  in 
Rhodes.]  ' 

Oafhta  (Eo^^:  Ka^riif,  Ko^T^f),  a 
town  in  Arondia,  northwest  of  Orcbomcnus. 

Caiito,  C.  ATflcs.  1.  Tribune  of  the  plebs 
B.C.  56,  when  he  oj^xwed  the  triumvirs. — 2. 
Sod  of  No.  1,  an  eminent  Rtnnan  jurist,  was  ap- 
pointed Curator  aquanm  pvbiicarum  in  AJ).  18, 
and  held  this  office  till  his  death,  22.  He  eained 
the  favor  of  both  At%;nstus  and  'Hbenoe  by 
flattery  and  obsequiousoess.  He  wrote  numer- 
ous legal  woi^ES,  wbich  are  cited  in  the  I^'geet 
and  dsewhere.  Capito  and  his  contemporary 
Labeo  were  reckon^  the  hi^est  1^1  authw- 
itiM  at  th^  day,  and  were  uie  fbandeiB  of  two 
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l^al  schools,  to  which  most  of  the  great  juriati 
belonged,  ^ke  sduols  toiA  thor  respective 
Dames  from  distiDguished  diseffdeB  of  mme  jo- 
rists.  Tbe  followers  of  Capito  were  called 
from  MasuriuB  SaloDus,  Aiiintani;  and  aftcr^ 
ward  from  Casrius  LonginaB  Caimani.  The 
foUowers  of  Labeo  took  from  Froeolns  the  name 
^roculeiam. 

CAPlTo,C.FoifTtiu&  1.  A  fiiend  of  M.  Anto- 
ny, aooompaoied  Msoouts  to  Bmudisiuii.  B.O. 
87,  when  the  latter  was  sent  to  effect  a  recoocit 
iatioa  between  Octavianus  and  Antony.  (Hor^ 
Sat,  L,  6,  82.)  Capito  remained  with  Antony, 
and  went  with  him  to  tbe  East — [2.  G.  Fod- 
teius,  SOD  of  No.  1,  was  consul  in  AJ).  12,  to- 
gether with  Gemuuucns,  and  afterward  had,  as 
proctusul,  tbe  administration  of  tbe  province 
of  Asia;  be  was  accused  subsequently  on  ac- 
count of  his  oooduet  in  A^  but  was  acquitted.] 

CAPiToiiMtis,  JOiJcs,  one  of  the  Scriptore* 
Biatoria  Augtake,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Diocle- 
tian (AJ).  284-806),  and  wrote  Uie  Uvea  of  nine 
emperors:  1.  Antoninus  Pius;  2.  M.  Aurelius; 
8.  L.  Yerus ;  4.  Pertinax ;  6.  Olodios  Aibinus ; 
A.  Opilias  Maorinos ;  1.  The  two  Maifarini;  8. 
The  three  QordiaDi;  9.  Uaximos  and  Battanai. 
The  best  editions  of  the  Seriptorea  JRatorim  Au- 
mittm  are  by  Sahnasius,  Ftar,  1680 ;  Behreve- 
lius,  Lugd.  Bat,  1671. 

CapitoiIkcs,  MANiius.    Ftii  Maklius. 

CAprroLlNUs  Mom.    Vid  CAPrrouuii,  Roiu. 

CApiTOLbnrs,  TsnuJvB,  was,  acoordiDg  to 
the  Schtdiast  on  Horace  {SaL,  U  4,  94),  intniBtr 
ed  with  the  care  of  tbe  temple  of  Jupita  on  the 
Oafutd  (whence  be  was  called  Capitolinus),  and 
was  accused  of  having  stolra  the  crown  of  Ju- 
piter, but  was  acquitted  by  the  judges  in  conse- 
quence of  his  beiDg  a  friend  of  Augustus.  Tht 
surname  Cajpitolinus  appears,  however,  to  hare 
been  a  r^^ular  family-name  of  the  gens. 

CAPiroLlMue,  QntimcB.    Vid  Qcnmus. 

OXprrOiimi,  the  temple  of  Jnpter  Optimua 
Mazimna  at  Rome,  was  situated  on  the  M<wa 
Capitolinus,  which  derived  its  name  from  tbe 
temple,  liiia  hill  is  in  figure  an  irr^nlar  ob- 
Itng,  with  two  more  eievated  summits  at  tbe 
DorUiem  and  southern  ends.  The  northern 
summit,  which  is  stonewbat  higher  and  rteq>tf, 
was  the  Asz  or  citadel  of  Rome,  and  is  now 
ocoufaed  by  the  church  of  Ara  CHi  ;  while  the 
southern  summit,  which  is  now  cov^ed  in  pait 
by  tbe  Palazzo  Caffiuelli,  was  the  aite  of  the 
Capitooujc.  The  temple  is  said  to  have  been 
called  the  Camtolium,  because  a  human  bead 
{caput)  was  disoovered  in  dig^g  the  fomida- 
tkws.  The  Iniildii^  of  it  was  commeooed  by 
TarqoiniuB  Priscus,  and  it  was  fimshed  by  Tar- 
qnimas  Buperbua,  but  was  not  dedieated  nil  the 
Uurd  year  of  the  republic,  B.C.  607,  by  the  coo 
Bul  M.  Horataus.  It  was  buraed  down  in  the 
civil  wars,  88,  but  was  rebuilt  ty  Sulla,  and  waa 
dedicated  by  Q.  Catulos,  69.  K  waa  burned 
down  a  second  time  by  the  stddiers  of  Yitellius. 
A.D.  69,  and  was  rennlt  br  Vespanao  ;  but  it 
was  bmrned  down  a  Uurd  time  in  tbe  re^  of 
Titus,  80,  and  was  again  rebuilt  by  Domitias 
with  greater  splendor  than  before.  The  Capi 
tol  contained  three  ceUs  under  the  same  roof 
the  middle  cell  was  the  temple  of  Junter,  henct 
described  as  '*m«dia  qui  sedet  »de  Dens"  (Ov. 
(W  Pent,  IT,  9,  8S),  nd  on  eitim  side  wen 
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the  eellB  of  his  stteDd&Dt  deities,  Judo  and  Mi- 
Derra.  The  Oapitol  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
posiiig  buildings  at  Rome,  and  wob  adorned  as 
befitted  the  majesty  of  the  king  or  the  gods.  It 
wu  in  the  form  of  a  square,  namely,  two  huod- 
red  feet  on  each  side,  and  was  approached  by 
^  ffi^t  of  one  hundred  etepa  Ibe  gate*  were 
cfbroace,aDd  the  ceiling  and  tiles  gilt  The 
gildit^  alone  eoet  DomiUan  twelve  thousand 
talents.  In  the  Capitol  were  kept  the  Sibylline 
books.  Here  the  conauls,  upon  enterinj^  on  their 
office,  offered  saeriSeet  and  took  their  tows; 
and  hither  the  Tietorious  general,  who  entered 
the  oty  in  faiumi^  was  carried  in  hiatrinmidial 
car,  to  return  thaoks  to  the  fitther  of  the  ffods. 
Although  the  vorde^ra;  Cinpifo/fwinfiM  are  prop- 
erly used  to  sigiufy  the  whole  hill,  yet  we  some- 
limes  find  the  term  Arx  llpplied  alone  to  the 
whole  bill  sttiee  the  bill  itself  ennetituted  a  nat- 
oral  citadel  to  the  eity,  and  aocaetimes  the  term 
Capitelnim  to  tiie  whole  UU,  on  aeoomit  of  die 
importanoe  and  rererence  attadung  to  the  tem- 
ple. Moreorer,  aa  the  Oapitol  was  nearly  as 
defensible  as  the  An,  it  is  sometimes  called 
Arx  Tarptia  or  Capitolina,  but  the  epitJbet  Tar- 
peiaor  Caf^tolina  is  applied  to  distiDguisb  it 
from  the  Aix  properly"  so  oaUed. 

CAFPlofidA  (KoinntAMrfo :  Koaw^^,  Oappft- 
doxX  a  4&tri<A  (tf  Asia  MiD«>,  to  which  different 
bonidariea  were  assigned  at  different  times. 
Under  the  Persian  empire  it  ioelnded  the  whole 
country  iohalMted  by  a  people  of  Syrian  origin, 
who  were  called  (from  ueir  comptezion)  White- 
Syrians  {AaiKoevpoi),  and  also  Cappadocee, 
whidi  appwirs  to  have  been  a  word  <rf  Persian 
origin.  Their  eonotiy  seems  to  have  embrued 
tbe  wbole  nottbeastem  part  of  Asia  Hfaior  east 
of  the  Halys  and  north  of  tiie  Taurus.  Aftet^ 
ward  (but  whether  imder  the  Persians  or  after 
the  Maoedraiao  oouquest,  is  a  disputed  pmnt) 
the  oountry  -was  diriiled  into  two  parts,  which 
were  named  respectiTely  from  tbeir  proximity 
to  the  Eoxioe  and  to  tne  Tanrot,  tin  nflrthem 
part  beme  ealled  Osppadoeia  ad  Pontom,  and 
then  simj^y  Ponve,  the  southern  rart  Cappa- 
ducia  ad  Taurum,  and  then  simply  Cappadocia : 
the  former  was  also  called  Cappadocia  Uioor, 
and  the  latter  Oappadoeia  Major.  Under  the 
Peniatt  Empire  the  whole  ooontiy  was  govern- 
ed by  a  line  of  bereditarT  ■atrapa,  who  based 
tteir  deaeent  from  Anapna%  an  Aeluemeoid,  one 
of  tbe  seven  diieftuns  that  stew  Uie  pseudo- 
Smerdis,  and  who  soon  raised  UiemseWes  to  the 
poailion  of  tributary  kinga  After  a  tomporaiy 
suspensiMi  of  tbeir  power  dtying  the  wars  be- 
tween the  suecetaors  of  Aleaander,  when  Aiia- 
rathes  T.  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Perdiceas 
(&C.  8S3).  the  kings  of  soDtbero  Cappadooia  (re- 
apeetii^  the  other  part,  FmmiB)  recovered 
tlieir  independence  under  Ariarathas  IL,  whose 
history  and  that  of  bis  sueoessors  will  be  found 
under  AauaAiHis  and  AaioaAazAins.  In  A.D. 
n.  Ardiekiis,  the  last  king,  died  at  R<»ue,  and 
Tiberios  made  Cappadooia  a  Roman  province. 
PfdL  AacHELAca,  No.  6.  Soon  aft«^ard  the 
distrieto  of  Oataoma  and  Ualitene,  which  bad 
befvre  bebnved  to  Cilioia,  wm  added  to  Cap- 
padooia, ana  the  province  then  c<Hnwised  the 
ten  pnafecturae  of  Melitene,  Cataonia,  Cilima, 
Tyamtis,  Oarsanritia,  Larauasene,  Saiwan- 
aan^  SatannTene^  (%anuuwD^  and  Monmeoa 


There  -vers  otber  divisions  under  the  later  eo 
perors.  Cappadocia  was  a  rough  and  generally 
Bterile  motintain  npaa,  borderad  by  Uie  cbaina 
of  the  pABTjtDan  on  the  north,  the  SoruiHit 
on  the  east,  and  the  TAOBin  on  the  south,  and 
intersected  by  that  of  the  Aim-TACBtJS,  oo  the 
side  of  whose  central  mountaun,  Aao^Eoa,  stood 
the  capital  Mazaca,  afterward  CjCbabba  ad  Ab- 
OMUM.  Its  diief  rivers  were  the  Halts  aud  the 
MzLAs.  Its  fine  pastures  supported  abundance 
of  good  horses  and  mill  es. 

OAPpXnox  (KamrdSt^ :  now  Konax).  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Halys,  rising  in  Mount  Lithrus,  ic 
the  ebun  of  Faryadres,  and  forming  the  north- 
western  boundary  of  Cappadocia,  on  the  side  of 
Ualatia. 

Capba  or  Oapxlla  (Ail),  the  brightest  star 
in  the  oonetellation  of  tbe  Auriga  or  Charioteer, 
is  sometamea  called  Olmia  Cemella,  because  it 
rested  on  the  shoulder  (M  t9s  ^Xhtnf)  of  the 
AurigiL  Tfaia  star  was  swd  to  have  been  orig- 
inally the  nymph  or  goat  who  nursed  the  infiuit 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  iu  Crete.  Vtd,  Ma*,  Amalthka. 
Its  heliacal  risii^  took  place  soon  before  tb« 
winter  solaUee,  and  tfana  it  was  tamed  ji^iwin 

CafeXbIa  or  CAPalsfA.  1.  (Now  Capraja),  a 
small  island  off  the  coast  of  Etmrin,  between 
Popnlmita  and  the  northern  extremity  of  Cor- 
sica, inhabited  tHjly  by  wild  goats,  whence  iti 
name*:  called  by  the  Greeks  AlyiTiov. — S.  (Non 
Cabnra),  a  small  island  off  the  south  of  ^e  Ba 
learis  Major  (now  Mejorea),  dangerous  to  shipa 
—8.  jEoATBa.— 1.  Fwfc  Fobtuwata  iNSoiji 

Cafb£s  (now  Capri),  a  small  island,  nitM 
miles  in  eircumferenee.  off  Campania,  at  tb« 
soQthem  entrance  of  the  Oulf  of  Puteoli,  and 
two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  Promootory  of 
Minerva,  from  which  Uie  island  bad  been  sepa 
rated  by  an  earthquake.  It  is  composed  of  cal- 
careous rocks,  which  rise  to  two  summit^  tha 
highest  of  whi^  is  between  one  thousand  six 
hundred  and  cne  tbmisnnd  seven  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  seenery  is  beaiidfbl,  and 
the  climate  soft  and  gmiaL  Acoording  to  tra 
dition,  it  wds  origiqally  inhabited  by  uie  Tele- 
bote,  but  afterward  belonged  to  (be  inhabitants 
of  Neapolis,  from  whom  Augustus  cither  pur- 
chased it  or  obtained  it  in  exchange  for  the 
island  Pithecuaa.  Here  Tiberioa  lived  the  faui 
ten  years  of  bis  reign,  indulging  in  secret  de- 
bauchery, aud  aocessible  only  to  his  orentures. 
He  creoted  many  magmfioent  buildings  on  the 
island,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  villa  Jovia, 
and  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen, 

Cat^  (KmpM),  a  large  salt  hUc«  in  Run- 
phylia,  near  the  eoaa^  between  Perge  and  Aa> 
pendus. 

CAPBiooainiB  {AlyonefMti,  tki  Ooat,  a  aisn  of 
the  xodiao,  betweoi  the  Ardiw  and  the  Watop* 
man,  is  said  to  have  foi^ht  with  Jupiter  against 
the  Titans. 

Cafbdb  (Kuir/wf).  1.  (Now  LittU  ZeA),  a 
river  of  Assyria,  neiog  in  Mount  Zagros  (now 
M<miUain»  of  Kurdatan),  and  flowing  soutlw&l 
into  the  llgns,  opposite  to  Onnnr-8.  A  littla 
river  of  Fhrnfia,  riung  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Cadmus,  and  flowing  north  into  the  Lyeua. 

Oatsa  (Capsetfioua:  now  Gha/tah),  a  strong 
and  aonent  oity  in  the  aoutlrwest  of  Byxaeena.  in 
Nortlieni  Afrioi^  in  a  tertilo  oasis,  surroundad  bf 
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a  nody  decert  alMundiag  in  Berpeats.  Its  foua- 
dntioo  was  ascribed  hy  tnulitioa  to  tbe  Libyan 
Hercules.  Id  the  wax  vith  Jugurtha,  who  used 
it  as  a  treasure^tf,  it  was  destroyed  by  Martus ; 
but  it  vos  afterward  rebiult  and  •reoted  into  a 
oolooy. 

CafCa  (CaposDua,  Capaauis,  but  more  com- 
monly Ciunp&aus:  now  Q^nta),  originally  call- 
ad  Vdltdrkoic,  the  chief  of  Oampania  after 
tbe  fall  of  Oinu,  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  Oapys.  FtdL  Gaptb,  JSo.  2.  Capua 
was  either  founded  or  oolmized  by  the  Etrus- 
eans,  acoordtDjc  to  some,  fifty  years  before  the 
foimdatioD  of  Rome,  and  it  beoune  ot  ao  early 
period  the  most  pmaperous,  wealthy,  and  liizu- 
riocs  city  in  tbe  souUi  of  Italy.  In  RC.  420  it 
WIS  oooquered  by  Um  warilke  Samnites;  aiid 
the  populatioa,  which  had  always  been  of  a 
mixed  nature,  now  oonsieted  of  Au8onian^  Oa- 
oans,  Etruscans,  and  Samnites,  At  a  later  time, 
Capua,  agaiD  attaoked  b^  tbe  Samnites,  placed 
itself  under  tbe  protection  of  Rome,  843.  It 
revolted  to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of'Canos, 
216,  but  was  taken  by  the  Bomans  in  211,  was 
fearfully  puni^ed,  and  never  recovered  its  for- 
mer prosperity.  It  was  now  Rovemed  by  a 
prsfectus,  who  was  sent  annually  to  the  city 
from  Rome.  It  received  a  Roman  eolouj  by 
tlie  lex  ngraria  of  Julius  Cnsar,  69,  and  tinder 
Nero  a  colony  of  veterans  was  settled  there. 
It  was  subsequently  destn^ed  by  the  barbariaaa 
who  invaded  Italy.  Hie  modem  town  of  Capua 
is  built  about  three  miles  from  tbe  aoeient  one, 
the  site  of  which  is  ipdiottad  by  the  ruins  of  an 
amphitheatre. 

Oaput  Vasa  FBovoKTOBiDif.  Vid.  BaACHo- 
am, 

Gaptb  .  (Kairvf).  L  8<m  of  Aesaracus  and 
Hieronioemone,  and  father  of  Andiisesu — S.  A 
onmpanioa  of  jEneas,  from  whom  Capua  was 
said  to  hare  derived  its  name. 

Caftb  SiLvfus.    Vid.  Silvius. 

CxBi-Aou  or  CABiiiox  (now  (Mpitti),  ealled 
by  Cicertf  Cemtina  Cfhritat,  a  town  in  Sioily 
Dear  Mount  ^tna. 

CAa  (Kup),  son  of  Phoroneus,  and  king  of 
Megara,  from  whom  the  aeropuUs  of  tbis  town 
was  called  Oaria. 

[Caka  (now  CoTM,  near  Pumts  la  Regno),  a 
city  of  the  Vaaoones  in  Hispania  Tarraoonen- 

Caraoalla,  emperor  of  Rome  A,D.  211-21'7, 
was  6oa  of  Septiniius  Severus  and  bis  seoond 
wife  Julia  Domna,  and  was  bom  at  Lyons  AJ). 
188.  He  was  originally  ealled  Baatitmiu  after 
his  nmtemal  granoGither,  but  afterward  Mama 
Aureliut  AntotUnMS,  which  became  bis  legal 
name,  and  appears  on  medals  and  inscriptiona. 
Caracalla  was  a  nickname  derived  from  a  long 
tunic  worn  by  tbe  Gauls,  wbieb  be  adopted  as 
his  favorite  areas  after  he  became  emperor.  In 
198,  CaracoUa,  when  ten  years  old,  was  declar- 
ed Augustus,  and  in  the  same  year  ocoompauied 
bis  (at£er  Severus  in  the  expedition  against  the 
Parthiaus.  He  returned  with  Severus  to  Borne 
in  202,  and  married  Flautilla.  daughter  of  Plau- 
tianus,  the  praetorian  priefeot  In  208  be  went 
with  Severus  to  Britam ;  uod  on  the  death  of 
tbe  latter  at  York,  211,  Caracalla  and  bia  brother 
Geta  succeeded  to  the  throne,  aooording  to  their 
bther's  arrnngemeota  CaniaaUa's  first  olgeet 
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was  tj  obtun  the  sole  government  by  the  mur* 
der  of  bis  IwoUier ;  and  after  /naltirig  several 
UDsoeceseful  attempts  upon  the  life  ot  Oeta,  be 
at  lei^i^  pretended  to  bo  recoodled  with  bim, 
and  having  thus  thrown  him  off  hit  guard,  he 
caused  him  to  be  murdered  in  tiie  arms  of  bis 
mother,  212.  Tbe  ossaBsination  of  Geta  was 
followed  by  the  exeoutitw  of  many  of  the  most 
distinguidied  men  of  th«  atate,  whom  Caraealla 
soepe^ad  of  fitrorlng  bis  brotWs  eanse :  th« 
celebrated  jurist  I^juoiao  was  one  of  bis  vic- 
tims. His  cruelties  and  extravagances  knew 
no  bounds ;  and  after  exhausting  Italy  W  his 
extortions,  he  resolved  to  visit  the  different 
provinces  of  the  empire,  whidt  became  the 
scenes  of  fresh  atroeitiet.  In  £14  be  Tisitcd 
Gaul,  Germany,  Dacia,  and  Thrace ;  u)d,inQoii- 
sequence  of  a  campaign  against  the  Alemamd, 
be  assumed  the  surname  AUmanttieuii.  In  815 
be  went  to  Syria  and  Egypt;  bis  sojourn  at 
Alezandrea  was  marked  1^  a  general  sUughtei 
of  the  inhabitants,  in  order^  to  avenge  certain 
sarcastic  pleasanfaries  in  whi<di  they  had  indul- 
ged against  himself  and  bis  mother.  In  216  he 
eroased  the  Euphrates,  laid  waste  Mesopotamia, 
uid  returned  to  Edesaa,  where  he  wintered. 
Next  year  he  ^ain  took  the  field,  intentnng  to 
cross  the  ligris,  but  was  murdered  near  Edessa 
by  Maorinus,  pratorian  prtefecL  Caracalla 
^ve  to  all  free  inhabitantB  of  the  empire  the 
name  and  privileges  of  Boman  eitiaena 

OAaAorXoofv  king  of  the  Silnres  in  Britain, 
bravely  defended  bit  eomtrr  against  tbe  Ro- 
mans, in  the  reign  of  Olaudiua.  He  was  at 
length  defeated  by  tbe  Bomuns,  and  fled  fur  pro- 
te<^ion  to  Carti&mandus,  queen  of  tbe  Brigan- 
tes ;  but  she  betrayed  him  to  Uie  Romans,  who 
carried  him  to  Rotoe,  AJ>.  61.  When  brought 
before  Claudius,  he  addrssasd  tiie  emperor  in  so 
ooUe  a  maoser  that  the  latter  paidotied  him 
and  lus  friends. 

CabIlis  or  CaoIlis  (Caralitfinos :  now  Caff- 
liari),  the  chief  town  of  Sardinia,  with  aa  excel- 
lent harbor,  situated  on  the  Sikds  Caaalita- 
NU9  and  on  a  promontory  of  the  same  name 
(now  Capo  8.  jSlia).  It  was  founded  by  t)>e 
Carthaginians;  under  the  Romans  it  was  the 
residowe  of  the  .pnstor,  and  at  a  later  period 
enjoyed  tbe  Roman  f^anebtse. 

OXraiuu  (Kdp<^u&f  ixpa;  now  Keranpe),  a 
promcmtory,  with  a  oi^  of  the  same  name,  oo 
tbe  coast  of  Papblagonia,  almost  exactly  oppo- 
ute  the  Kriu  Metopoo,  or  southern  promontory 
of  tbe  ChersonesQS  Taurioa  (now  Crimea).  An 
imaginary  line  joidi^  tbue  two  headlands 
w6^  make  an  almost  equal  divisioD  of  the 
Euxine,  wbieb  was  heoee  oaUed  Mvfoi  ^uXoffoo. 
(Sopk,  Antia.,  978.) 

OiMlrma  {Kapavoi).  I.  Of  Argos,  a  descend- 
ant of  Hercules,  and  a  brother  of.Phidon,  is  said 
to  have  settled  at  Edeaia  in  liaoadonia  with  a:< 
Atgive  colony  about  RO.  HO,  and  to  bare  be 
otnne  the  foimder  of  the  dynasty  of  Haeadoiuan 
kings^t  Son  of  Fbitip  and  faalf-lnotber  of  Al- 
exandw  tbe  Grflafc--8.  A  geoeral  of  Alexander 
tbe  Great 

CABATidiiB,  bom  amoD^  tbe  Uenapii  in  Gaul, 
was  intrusted  by  Maxinnao  with  the  oommand 
of  tbe  fleet  wbiui  was  to  protect  the  eoaats  of 
Gaul  against  the  ravages  of  the  Franka  Bat 
AUxinuon,  having  boeomo  dissatisfied  withth* 
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Mudool  of  Cteramiufl  in  Uiis  oKiunaad,  gave 
ordoTB  for  tia  executioo  of  the  latter.  Ckna- 
uiu  fortbvitb  «nwad  oT«r  to  Britaia,  when 
twununedtbetilleof  ADgiutu8,AJ).  287.  Af- 
ter MvenU  inafleebml  attaaata  to  Bubdue  him, 
Diodetiao  and  Mazimiao  ackuovladged  bim  aa 
thfitr  coUea^iM  io  aoipire,  sod  he  oMiUaiied  to 
rago  ID  Britaio  till  298,  vheo  ha  wu  murdtored 
by  his  chief  officer,  AUectua 

Oabbo,  PaHuim.  i.  C  »  didtiuguisbed  ora- 
W,  and  a  mao  of  gnat  taloiti^  but  of  oopriii- 
cilj&  Be  conuDOwed  paUio  life  at  ooe  of  the 
three  ocHDEoiuioDera  or  trinniTirs  for  oanriDg 
into  effect  the  agrariao  lav  of  liberitu  wao- 
c^ua.  Kia  tribunesbip  of  the  plebt,  RO.  ISl, 
vaa  cbaractflrized  hj  the  moet  Tehuueot  oppo- 
aitiou  to  the  ariatooraey ;  and  ho  was  thought 
«nu  to  hare  mnrdsnd  Soipio  Afrifaniii^  the 
ehampioa  of  tha  atirtoorBtittU  party,  129.  But 
after  the  deirth  of  0.  Oracohus  (121),  be  aud- 
deDlj[  deserted  the  popolar  party,  aod  in  his  ooD< 
sulsbip  (120)  actoaUy  undertook  the  dfifeooe 
of  Opimiui,  who  had  murdered  0.  Oraoohiu. 
In  lltf  Carbo  wot  aoensed  by  L  licbjoa  Oraa- 
•lu,  who  tvought  a  charge  agaioat  bim,  aod  aa 
he  foresaw  hu  ooodemnatioD,  he  put  an  end  to 
lua  lifib^a.  Ok,  oooaul  118,  vas  defeated  by 
the  Oimbri  near  IT'Oma,  aod  beiog  aftemrd  ao- 
coaed  by  Uarooa  Antmioi,  be  pot  an  eod  to  hia 
own  Ufa — 3.  0,  with  the  aaraame  Ax  visa,  aoo 
of  No.  1,  was  a  supporter  of  the  aristoeney. 
la  bis  tribuoeehip  (90),  Oarbo  and  bis  colleague, 
Marous  Flautuia  aUvanus,  earaod  a  lav  {Lsx 
Pt^ria  J'lautia),  giTing  tha  Bobud  franolwe  to 
the  dtiuns  of  the  federate  tovna.  Cariio  vaa 
murdered  in  82,  by  the  prator  Brotiu  Dsmanp- 
pus,  at  the  eommaud  of  theyomtger  Marina.  VuL 
JJauTua,  Ifo.  10. — t.  On.,  sod  of  2fo.  2,  was  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Marian  par^.  He  was 
thrice  ooDsul,  namely,  in  85,  81,  aod  82.  In  82 
he  oarried  on  war  against  SulU  aod  his  g«Derala, 
bat  was  at  length  obliged  toaliaDdcia  Italy:  he 
fled  to  Sicily,  where  be  -was  Uken  pbotw,  and 
put  to  death  by  FMnpey  at  litybMnm  b  the 
oourae  of  the  same  year. 

CjLaoJUo  (now  Canauont),  a  town  of  the  Tee- 
toea^  in  Gallia  NarboaeDiiB,  [poaseaaii^  the  Jut 
LaUi,  med  by  Oatsar  io  bii  Qallio  van  at  a 
place  of  armaj 

CAaoiTaiikaBTA  (KcvratftAupFa :  sow  KaH- 
wrt  or  JHarb«kr),  the  capital  of  tile  diaMet  ol 
Sopbeoe  in  Armenia  Major. 

OiEoiNua  (KapKivof).  i.  A  tragio  poet  and  a 
oontemporarr  of  Aintophanes  {UtA^  1 288 ;  Pax, 
794). — 2.  A  jfoanger  tragic  poet,  lired  about 
BlC  S80 ;  ^Sttidaa  attributed  to  him  one  bun* 
dredaDdBx^taigei&eB,bittwepoaseiBthe  titles 
and  fingmentii  of  nSne  only,  and  sMue  &agmenta 
of  utkcertain  dramas  :  all  that  remains  of  this 
poet  baA  been  collected  and  publkhed  in  Wog- 
ucrt^^ie.  Orae.  li^agm.  (Kdof »  BiWiothoea). 

A  town  io  Mcasenis,  one  of  the  sereo  towns  prom- 
iaed  by  Agamemoon  to  Achilles.— 2.  An  nland 
■war,  or  perhaps  a  town  io,  ObioB. 

OiKDBA,  a  Roman  divinity  proteoting  the 
hiogea  of  doors  (cardo),  was  a  nymph  bdoved 
by  Janus,  wbo  rewarded  hw  for  her  &TorB  by 
pnog  her  the  proteotkMi  of  the  htngee  of  dows, 
nd  ttie  power  of  {mraitiDg  evil  danoos  bom 


entering  booses.  Ovid  (i^cw^  tl,  101,  aeq.)  cd* 
founds  this  goddess  with  Cakna. 

Cauua  {ILapiia :  TLapdiovosi,  a  town  on  the 
western  side  of  the  nuiuiaa  Camaoneae^  <a  the 
Onlf  of  Mda%  founded  1^  Miletua  and  Claaom- 
ens,  and  aubeet^oently  colonised  by  the  AUie- 
nians  under  Miltuulee.  It  was  destroyed  by  - 
umachua,  who  built  the  town  of  Ltuhachia  id 
its  inunediate  neighborhood.  Oardla  was  the 
IwrUi-plaoe  of  Eumenes  and  rf  the  li^toriau 
HiwoDymos. 

CAmDDOHi  {1iap3mx'»),  a  powerful  and  warlike 
people  in  the  southeast  of  Greater  Anneoia,  oc 
ne  DOTtbeastnn  maq;tn  of  the  Tieris  Talley, 
probably  the  same  as  the  Topdvaiot  MMidTopAti^voi 
of  the  late  geograidiers  and  the  Xurdt  of  mod- 
em Umes.  They  dwelt  in  the  mountains  which 
divided  Assyria  on  the  northeast  boat  Armeoia 
(Jfounfatiw  a/  KitnUttan),  and  were  Dover  tlMW- 
ougbly  subdued  by  the  Fenians,  Greekg,  or  Bo- 


CAafiscs  (Kfip^of),  a  town  of  the  Troad,  on  a 
river  oC  the  same  name  flowing  into  the  .£»epus^ 
deetroyed  before  the  time  of  Strabo:  [the  sur 
roondiog  district  was  called  Caexssnk.] 

[OABrcLfiMD^  D,  called  OABBtTLxnis  by  Ap- 
pian,  served  under  Jolius  Otesar  in  the  Alezan 
drine  war,  B.C.  47,  in  wUeh  he  Is  spoken  of  aa  a 
man  of  great  military  sldll.  He  aobaequentiy 
took  an  active  part  in  the  war  ag^nst  Antony, 
and  fell  ia  the  hittle  of  Mutina.] 

CkalA  {Kapia  :  Kiip,  pL  ol  KOpec),  a  diotrict  of 
Asia  Minor,  in  its  souuiwesttfD  corner,  bound* 
ed  on  the  north  and  northeast  by  the  mouDtaios 
Meeoogis  and  Oadmtu,  whicb  divided  it  fiwn 
Lydia  and  nuygia,  and  adjacetit  to  PIitt^  aod 
Lyda  on  the  east  and  aontbeast  It  is  inter> 
tected  by  low  mountain  chains  running  out  far 
into  the  sea  in  long  promratoiies,  the  nortbent 
most  of  which  was  called  Mycale  or  Trogilium 
(omioaite  to  Samoa};  the  next  Poddiom  (eo 
.whudi  stood  Itiletna  aod  Bnochidat);  the  next 
ia  the  kog  totwuc  of  land  terminated  by  the  twc 
headUnds  of  Zepb^um  and  Termerium  (wiUi 
Halicunaistts  on  its  southern  aide) ;  next  tiis 
Cnidian  Oheratraesua,  terminated  by  the  Gape 
Tiioj»um  and  the  city  of  Cnidua ;  then  the  Kho 
dian  Chersonesus,  the  southern  point  of  which 
was  called  PfnoM«aa,oppoate  to  Rhodes;  ant^ 
lastly,  Fedahun  or  Artemwhiwn,  fbnning  the 
wflston  headland  of  the  Bay  of  OlaoBua,  Tba 
obief  gulia  formed  hy  tibeae  i»om«itories  were 
the  MffiandrioD,  between  Tro^um  and  Posidh 
nm ;  the  lassian,  between  Foudium  and  Zephy- 
rinm ;  and  the  Oeranninn  or  Dorian,  between 
Tennerium  and  Triomum.  The  valleys  between 
these  moimtaBi  ehaua  were  wdl  watered  and 
fertile.  Hie  <diief  river  was  the  HieaDder,  be- 
tween the  chains  of  Messogis  and  Latmus,  to  the 
south  of  whidi  the  oountt^  was  watered  hj  ita 
tributaries,  the  Marsyaa,  Harpasus,  and  Mosy- 
nus,  besides  some  streams  flowing  west  and 
south  into  the  sea,  the  most  coosideraUe  of 
whid)  was  the  GalUs.  -  Vid,  the  artidea.  Tb« 
chief  [Hodnets  of  the  coimtry  were  com,  win^ 
oil,  and  figs ;  fbr  the  l|ut  of  which,  Gauuus,  oa 
the  Bouthwn  eoaat,  was  very  &mous.  An  ex- 
teosivo  oommeroe  waa  carried  on  by  the  Gredc 
colonies  on  the  ooaat.  Even  before  the  great 
eolonizatioQ  of  the  coasts  of  Asa  Minor,  Ctoriaa 
settlemenCa  eziated  oa  the  Trioiuan  and  Otddlaa 
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pNtoontorisi,  tod  Qa»  part  of  Oaris,  irith  the 
sdjaceut  Wfuids,  rec^ved  at  that  time  otiwr 
Duriau  oolooiea,  and  obtained  the  name  of  Do- 
ris ;  while  to  tha  north  of  the  iBowan  Oulf  the 
coast  was  occupied  hj  Ionian  coloniea,  and  thus 
lonned  the  southern  part  (tf  Iohu.  The  inhab- 
itants of  the  rest  of  the  wantir  were  Oariatu 
(Kupes)  a  wide-epread  race  of  the  Indo-Oer- 
mauic  stuck,  nearly  allied  to  the  Lydiaos  and 
MystanB,  which  appears,  in  the  earliest  limes 
of  which  we  know  uoj  tbiig,  to  haro  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  tiie  veBtsm  coast  of  Aaia 
Minor  and  seyeral  islands  of  the  JKge*n,  in  ooo- 
junction  with  the  Lxlkqks,  from  whom  the  Ca- 
liana  are  not  easily  dbtinguishaMa.  The  ooo- 
MGtioa  between  toe  Cariaoi^  Lydiaos,  and  My- 
Mans  is  attested  by  tbor  eoumoD  worBbip  of 
Zeus  Carioe  at  Myusa  :  tlie  Cariana  had  auo  a 
oommoQ  sanctuary  of  Zeus  Chrrsaoreua.  Tbdr 
tao^uoge  was  recuned  by  the  Qreeka  as  a  bar- 
barian tongue  (i.  a,  uotateUigibleV  though  it 
«u4y  recared  aa  iidermixtura  of  Greek.  The 
pac^  vera  eonndmd  mean  and  etiqpid,  even 
he  slaves.  11ie<  oountry  was  govenied  by  a 
race  of  nativa  princes,  who  fixed  their  abode  at 
HalicanuusuB  after  its  exclusicHi  from  the  Do- 
rian eoniederacj.  Vtd  HAUOABKAaBOS.  Tbne 
piinces  were  snbject  allies  of  Lydia  and  Persia, 
icd  some  of  them  rose  to  great  distinctitxi  in 
war  and  peace.  Vtd.  Aktsusia,  Mausobus, 
and  Aj>a.  After  the  Mamdnuan  eonquest,  the 
HUthem  portion  of  the  oountry  became  subject 
k  •  Rhodes  (mdL  BHODtrs),  and  the  nortbem  part 
t  the  kings  of  PxaoAinn.  Under  the  Roauna, 
.  iria  fbrmed  a  part  of  the  immnce  <tf  Aau, 
CabIkx.    Vid.  Roma. 

OABiMTTS,  M.  ADaziioa,  the  elder  of  Ae  two 
am  of  Cams,  was  associated  with  hia  &ther 
0  the  gOT0Fomeo^  AD  Mid  remained  in 
west,  while  his  father  ana  brother  ITnmaii- 
mu3  proceeded  to  the  east  to  carry  on  war 
igaiDst  the  Persians.  On  the  death  of  nis  Mbex, 
(o  the  twuTse  of  the  same  year.  Carious  and 
Numerianus  succeeded  to  the  empire,  hx  284 
Numeriaoos  was  slaio,  and  Oannoa  marched 
into  Moena  toq^nse  Diodetiai^  viw  had  been 
proolaimed  emperor.  A  deoisiTe  battle  was 
fought  near  Margum,  in  which  Carinns  gained 
the  vtetwy,  but.  in  the  numeot  of  trium^  he 
was  alain  by  some  of  his  own  officers,  whoae 
wires  be  had  aedueed,  286.  Carious  was  ooe 
of  the  moat  jm^igate  aod  cmel  ot  the  Boman 
emperors. 

OABxAirA  (K<iiD^tat>a :  now  KemoH,  mtns),  the 
cafstal  of  Carmania  Propria,  8°  longitude  east 
of  Peraepolis. 

CASJiAHiA {Kapftttvla:  Kaf^vtof,KapfiaviT^: 
now  Kirman),  a  province  of  the  andent  Peruan 
empire  bonnded  on  the  west  by  Persis,  oti  the 
oorih  by  Porthia,  on  the  east  by  Gedroeia,  and 
<m  the  south  by  the  Indian  Ooeaa  It  was  di- 
vided into  two  parti,  0.  Fnpria  and  0.  Deserta, 
tlie  fbrmw  of  wbidb  was  wdl  watered  by  sev- 
eral small  streams,  aod  abomided  In  eom,  wine, 
and  cattle.  Hie  oountry  alsoyielded  ^ver, 
eopper,  salt,  aod  cinnabar.  The  people  were  akin 
to  the  Persians. 

CakkImoe  (K^yi^Mip),  a  Cretan,  said  to  have 
purified  ApoUo  and  IXana  (ArtanSs)  after  ili^- 
ng  the  nuuuto  Pytbtn. 

(luittuiB  aod  -cii  (Kdm^:  mnr  Jtbel- 
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Ely<u\  a  ruiga  ot  mouotaina  in  lUeata^ 

brancuii^  oc  the  northern  border  of  Sama- 
ria, from  the  ceotral  chain  (which  extends  south 
aod  Dorth  between  the  Jordan  aod  the  Mediter- 
ranean),  and  running  north  and  northwest  tbrouirb 
the  Bouthweet  part  of  Galila^  till  it  twiuinatesln 
the  promontory  of  the  sama  name  (now  Oap» 
Carmd),  the  height  of  wbiob  is  twelve  hundred 
feet  above  the  Mediterranean. 

CABHsmrA,  CABXEima.    Vid.  Camkna 

Oabmo  ^oow  Connona),  a  fortified  towo  ui 
Hiroania  lisetioa,  northeast  of  Hispalis. 

CjAkka,  a  Boman  divini^,  whose  name  is 
probably  connected  with  caro,  flesh,  for  she  waa 
re^^ed  as  the  protector  of  the  physical  well- 
bfling  of  man.  Her  festival  was  celebrated  on  the 
first  of  June,  and  was  believed  to  have  been  in* 
stituted  by  Brutus  in  the  first  year  of  the  repul^ 
Ii&   Ovid  ootdbuods  this  goddess  with  Oasdba. 

CAUfilnxs  (Kt^nt^fX  oelelvated  philoeo- 
pher,  bom  at  Oyraie  about  B.C.  218,  was  the 
foooder  of  the  Turd  or  New  Academy  at  Athens. 
In  156  he  was  sent  to  Btane,  with  Dt^gieoea  and 
Gritohuis,  bv  the  Athenians,  to  deprecate  tiie 
fine  of  five  noodred  tdleote  which  had  been  im- 
posed on  the  Atheauans  for  the  destmotioo  of 
Oropna.  At  Bome  be  attracted  great  notioa 
from  his  ekraoent  declamatiwis  on  philoaoidueal 
Bubjeeta,  and  it  waa  here  that  lie  first  dehvered 
his  fiunooi  oratioDi  en  Jaatiosi  Hie  fint  <m- 
tioowiaio  eommeodation  of  the  viitn^  aodtbt 
next  day  the  second  answered  all  the  arguments 
of  the  firsts  u>d  showed  that  jostioe  was  not  a 
virtue,  but  a  matter  of  compact  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  civil  societv.  Iliereupcm  Cato  moved 
the  senate  to  send  tne  jdiiloso^er  bome  to  bis 
school,  and  save  the  Roman  youth  fhmi  his  de- 
moralidng  dootrines.  Carneadet  died  in  129,  at 
the  age  of  eighliy-liv&  fie  vas  a  strennons  op- 
pooeot  of  the  ytuica,and  maintained  that  Deitlier 
otir  BttiMS  nor  our  undwatanding  eup^Jy  us  with 
a  sure  crit«ic«  of  tmtb. 

QiMx%m  (Kopvelof),  a  surname  of  Apollo,  un- 
der which  he  was  worahipped  by  the  Dorian^ 
is  derived  by  some  from  Camas,  a  son  frf*  Jopi- 
tw  (Zeoi)  and  Latona  (Leto^  and  by  othersfrun 
Ouno^  an  Aeamamao  aootfi8ay«.  T^im  latt» 
was  murdered  \ty  Uirrons,  and  it  was  to  pro- 
pitiate ApoUo  that  the  D(«iana  introduced  lua 
worship  tinder  the  aumamecrf'Oameus.  The  fes- 
tival of  the  Caruia,  in  honor  of  Apollo,  was  ime 
of  the  great  nati<mal  festivala  of  tlie  Spartana^ 

Otxta,  a  CelUo  people^  dwelling  north  of  the 
Veneti  io  the  Alpea  Camicn.    vSL  ^  48,  b. 

OAunnrnjM  (Ka/wovf,  -owrof :  ruina  between 
DevtKhrAUerdmrg  and  PetrtnuU),  an  andeat 
Celtic  town  in  Uin>cr  Panoonia  oo  the  Danube, 
east  of  Viodob(»ia  (oow  Vienna.),  and  subsequent- 
ly a  Roman  muoidjHum  or  a  otuooy.  It  was  one 
of  the  chief  fortresses  of  the  Romans  oo  the  Dan* 
ube,  aod  was  tiie  residoue  of  the  Emperor  Uar- 
ons  Anretius  during  his  wan  with  the  Marooman- 
ni  and  Qnadi.  It  was  the  station  of  the  Roman 
fleet  on  the  Daanbe  aod  the  regular  quarters  of 
the  fourteentii  legioa  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
Germans  in  the  fourth  ceotmy,  but  wae  rebuilt, 
and  was  fihally  destroyed  by  the  Hungarians  in 
the  Middle  Aim. 

Oaainii.  RdCawnML 
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Lagdnnensu,  between  tbe  Liga  mi  Seqnaoa : 
their  ciipital  was  QtKABCK. 

OAKPAsiA  {Kapiraaia :  nov  Xaijfau),  &  town 
u)  tiia  BODtheast  of  Cvpnn. 

Carfates,  aUo  called  Alpes  BASTAoidad  (now 
GdMvaljUan  J^ountoini),  th«  mouDtauu  aeparat- 
iogTtada  fi*Mn  Sarmatia. 

CupXtrcb  {Kuptcadof :  nov  jSMrpanfo)^  ao 
■land  1wtT«aii  Crete  aod  fihodea,  in  Qie  aea 
named  after  it  Hare  Carpathiom ;  its  diief  towu 
irere  Pocidium  and  Ifisyms. 

[GAapKNioxAcn  (now  CarpeniroM,  v'ltix  many 
Rwaao  remaioa),  a  «Uj  of  llw  Memioi  id  Qallia 
Narbonaisia,  at  a  late  period  alao  oalled  Cobmia 
Jidia  MenUnionim.] 

OabfstAkj,  a  powerful  people  ia  Hispania 
Tarraooawsia,  wiui  a  fertile  tei'ritory  od  tbe  riv- 
en Anas  aad  Tagua,  io  the  modero  CattiUe  uid 
Ettremaditra:  their  capital  vas  Tolbium. 

Cabpi  or  CABTiAia,  a  0«rman  people  betveeo 
the  Carpatbiaa  Mouotains  aod  the  Daoube. 

[Caktu  (K(^f(),  a  tributary  of  the  later,  <m 
tbe  •outhern  aide.] 

CABuorOAssK«(K4^^:  Harao  or  (Aarrao 
of  Seriptore :  now  Harran),  a  city  of  OaroSne  lo 
Mesopotamia,  not  far  from  Ddeasa.  It  was  here 
that  CraaBos  met  his  death  after  bia  defeat  by 
the  Parthimna,  B.C.  68. 

Cauuhas  or  CAi^HAa.  1.  Ch,  one  of  the  oom- 
loaoden  of  the  Kariaa  party,  fought  B.G.  8S 
agaiaat  Pompcj,  aod  io  83  against  Salla  and  hU 
geoerala.  Alter  the  battle  at  the  CoUine  mte 
at  BfHue,  io  vbidi  the  Marian  anny  waa  debat- 
ed, Cairinaa  took  to  flight;  but  waa  seised  and 
Wt.  to  death, — 2.  aoo  of  1,  waa  seut  by 
bmar,  io  46,  into  Spain  againat  Sextos  Pom- 
peiiia,  but  he  did  not  MOompUsh  any  thing.  In 
48  he  VM  consul,  and  iftennuxl  served  as  one 
of  the  geoemls  of  Oetanaons  against  Sextua 
Pompeios  in  ^eily  in  80,  aod  as  proconaul  in 
Gaul  in  SI. — 3.  Skctoddb,  a  rhetorician,  expelled 
W  Caligula  from  Borne  because  be  had,  by  wa^ 
en  exerctae,  declaimed  against  tyrants  in  hie 
sdwoL 

[Cakbcca,  a  town  of  Hiapaoia  Bstica,  north- 
ward from  Munda.] 

CAKsajSu  ^Oarseolflnos  :  now  Oairaoli),  a  town 
of  the  .£qui  in  Latiom,  oolooized  by  the  Romans 
at  an  early  period. 

CsastiM  (Carsulfious:  now  MottU  CaitriUi), 
a  town  in  Umbria,  originally  of  conaiderable  im- 
portance, but  afterward  demiied. 

[CartXia    PidL  Cabthalo.] 

Cabteia  (also  called  Oarthna,  Carpia,  Car- 
peastis,  KapTiita  :  now  Craniia),  more  anciently 
Tabtissiib,  a  oelebrated  town  and  harbor  in  tiie 
south  of  8Dain,  at  the  head  of  tbo  gulf  of  which 
Mount  Caipe  fiirms  one  aide,  founded  by  the 
Pbffiinaaiia.  aod  colonized  B.C.  170  by  four  thou- 
■aod  Beman  aoldien,  wboae  mothers  were  Span- 
ith  vamen, 

Cabtkrna  or  Cabtinxa  (now  Tinna),  a  colony 
QD  tbe  coast  of  Mnuretanta  CiBaarienus  in  north- 
era  Africa,  founded  by  AugustuL 

Cabthju  {KofSaia :  now  Polet,  niiua),  a  town 
oo  the  aouth  side  of  the  island  of  Ceoa,  where 
flonnderaUe  rdoa  aze  fouod  at  the  (wesent  day. 

CABTaiooh  Uaona  Cabtbaoo  {KapxJi6uv: 
Kapx^divioc,  Oarthagioieoais,  Poeuus:  ruins 
Dear  El'Jfarta,  nortbeaat  of  Tunis),  eve  of  tbe 
Moit  celebrated  ntice  of  the  andent  world, 


stc'.'d  in  the  reeese  of  a  large  bav  (Sintu  <Iiir 
thaginiensis),  inclosed  by  the  beaalnuda  Apf^lli- 
nis  aod  Merourii  (now  Cape  Farina  and  Cap* 
Bon),  in  the  mlBdJe  and  noi-tbemiuost  pnrt  of 
the  north  coast  of  Africa,  in  latitude  about  36* 
66'  north,  and  Iwgitude  about  10°  SO'  east 
The  coast  of  thia  part  of  Africa  has  been  moob 
altered  by  the  deposits  of  the  Rirer  Bagradai 
aod  tbe  sand  which  is  driveD  seaward  by  ths 
northwest  wbda  In  ancient  times  Caitlioga 
stood  upon  a  peninsula  surrounded  by  the  sen 
on  all  sides  except  the  west ;  but  now  the  whole 
space  between  the  northern  side  of  this  peoio- 
sula  aod  tbe  southern  side  of  tbe  ApoUinis  I'rom- 
ontorium  (now  Cape  Farina)  is  filled  up  aod 
converted  into  a  marsh;  Utica,  whidi  waa  on 
the  sea-shore,  being  left  some  miles  inland ;  and 
tlia  oourse  of  the  Bagradaa  itself  being  turned 
ctmsiderably  north  of  its  original  channel,  bo 
that,  instead  of  flowing  about  half  way  between 
Utica  aod  Carthage,  it  now  runs  close  to  the 
ruins  of  Utica,  andfalla  into  the  sea  just  under 
Cape  Farina.  The  northeastern  and  southeast- 
ern sides  of  the  peoiasula  are  still  open  to  tbe 
see,  which  baa,  indeed,  rather  encroached  here, 
&r  ruiDS  are  found  under  water.  The  southern 
side  of  the  penioeuht  was  formed  by  an  inclosed 
bay,  connected  with  the  sea  only  by  a  narrow 
opening  (uow  called  the  Goletta,  or,  in  Arabic. 
Saiet^Wad,  I  e,  l^roat  of  the  Jitver\  which 
still  forms  the  port  of  S\mi»  (ancient  Tunes), 
which  stands  at  its  furthest  end ;  but  it  is  nearly 
choked  up  with  the  deposit  of  the  sewers  of  tba 
city.  Tbe  circuit  of  uie  old  peninsula  may  hs 
estimated  at  about  thirty  milea ;  tbe  width  of 
tbe  isthmue  is  three  miles.  The  greatest  eir- 
onmferaice  of  the  dty  itself  was  probably  about 
fifteen  milea.  Tbe  original  city  appears  to  hare 
stood  on  ihe  oortheostero  part  of  toe  pcniuaulo, 
between  Jiaa  Qhammari  aod  Rat  Bousaid  (oow 
Cape  Carthage),  where  the  remaine  of  ciatems 
are  seen  under  water :  these,  and  tbe  aqueduct 
whose  ruios  may  be  traced  for  fifl^-two  mile) 
to  Zoffhwan,  are  the  tmly  remains  of  the  olo 
city.  Its  port,  called  Cothon,  was  on  tbe  north 
west  side  of  the  penineulo,  where  a  little  vilhiga 
(now  inland)  still  retains  the  name  of  Fl-Maria, 
i.  a,  the  Fori.  The  Boman  city,  which  was 
built  after  the  deatructiun  of  tbe  original  Car- 
thage, lay  to  the  south  of  it.  The  Tyrion  col 
ony  of  Carthage  was  fouadec'.  according  to  tra 
dition,  about  one  hundred  years  before  the  build- 
iog  of  Borne,  that  about  B.0  SfiS.  There 
were  several  more  ancient  I^tsnieian  coloniea 
along  the  some  coast,  between  two  of  which, 
Utica  and  Tuocs,  the  new  settlemeot  was  flxt-l, 
about  tweoty-eeven  miles  (Rom.-ui)  from  tit. 
former,  aod  ten  from  the  latter.  The  mythical 
account  of  ita  foundation  u  gireo  under  Dioa 
The  port  of  tbe  city  fiiat  built  was  called,  io  the 
Pbceoician  language,  Betsura  or  Boara,  i.  e., 
a  cattle,  which  was  corrupted  by  the  Greeks  into 
Byrsa  {Bvpaa),  i.  e^a  hide,  and  hence  probably 
arose  the  story  of  the  way  io  which  the  natives 
were  cheated  out  of  the  ground.  As  tbe  city 
grew,  the  Byrsa  foi-med  the  citadel :  it  stood  oo 
B  low  hill ;  but  its  site  cao  no  longer  be  identir 
fled,  as  there  are  several  such  biUs  within  the 
circuit  of  the  ancient  city.  The  Cothon,  or  Port, 
is  said  to  have  been  excavated,  and  the  quarter 
of  the  eity  adjoining  to  it  built  forty  years  later, 
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B.O.  818  This  CoflioD  vas  tbe  inoer  twiimr, 
Bod  yrsB  used  for  ships  of  war :  the  outer  har- 
bor, divided  from  it  by  a  tonggie  of  land  three 
hundred  feet  wide,  was  the  station  for  the  mer- 
chant ships.  "Vhe  fortifications  of  the  citj  con 
listed  of  a  sjigle  wall  on  the  side  toward  the 
Ben,  where  the  steep  shore  fonnt^d  a  natural  de- 
£QDce,  and  a  triple  wall  of  f^eat  h«ught,  with  bat 
Uemeots  und  towers,  on  the  land  side;  on  this 
side  were  barracks  for  forty  thousand  soldiers, 
and  staU-iB  for  three  hundred  elephants  and 
four  tliousand  horses.  Beyond  the  fortifica- 
tions was  a  large  saborb,  ouled  Magara  or  Ha- 
galia,  coDtaining  many  beautiful  j^rdena  uid 
TillwL  The  aquedaet  already  meotiooed  is 
supposed,  on  good  grounds,  to  bare  been  built 
at  an  early  period  of  the  existence  of  the  city. 
The  most  remarkable  buildings  mentioned  with- 
in th  a  city  were  the  temple  of  the  god  whom 
the  Oreeka  and  Romans  identified  with  .^Iscu- 
lapius.  and  that  of  Apollo  (Baal  or  the  Snn)  in 
the  market-place.  The  population  of  Carthage, 
at  the  time  of  the  third  Punio  war,  is  stated  at 
seven  hundred  thousand.  Hie  constitutioD  of 
Carthoffe  was  a  municipal  oligarchy,  somewhat 
reBembltug  that  of  Yeoioe.  The  two  chief  mag- 
istrates, called  Suffetes  (probably  the  same  word 
as  the  Hebrew  Shoplietmi,  1  e.,  Judgea)  appear 
to  have  been  elected  for  life;  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  call  them  kings.  The  generals 
and  foreign  goTentors  wore  tiBoally  quite  cUs- 
tioet  from  the  sufileteo^  bnt  the  two  oflfoes  were 
Bometimea  ontted  in  the  same  person.  The 
governing  body  was  a  senate,  partly  hereditary 
and  parUr  elective,  within  which  there  was  a 
select  boay  of  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and 
four,  called  Genisia,  whose  chief  office  was 
to  control  tlie  magistrates,  and  especially  the 
generals  returning  from  foriegn  service,  who 
might  be  suspected  of  attempts  to  establieh  a 
tyranny.  The  Oerosia  was  first  formed  about 
B.O.  400,  when  the  power  of  the  house  of  Mago 
excited  suspicion;  and  its  efficacy  was  shown 
in  the  defeat  of  the  attempts  made  by  Hanno 
(B.C.  340)  and  Hamilcar  (B.O.  S06)  to  seize 
the  supreme  power.  ItB  members  are  said  by 
Aristotle  to  nave  been  elected  by  the  pentar- 
chies,  bodies  of  which  we  have  very  little  infor- 
mation, but  which  appear  to  have  been  oomniit- 
tees  of  five,  chosen  from  the  most  eminent 
members  of  the  senate,  and  intmsted  with  the 
ooDtrol  of  the  various  departments  of  the  gov- 
emmeot  Important  qnestiona,  espeiually  those 
00  vhich  the  senate  and  the  suffetes  dUi^;reed, 
were  refeiTed  to  a  general  asBembly  of  the  eit- 
iaens;  but  ooDceming  the  mode  of  proceeding 
in  tbis  assembly,  and  the  extent  of  its  powers, 
we  know  very  little.  It  seems  to  have  elected 
the  magistrates,  the  senate  having  either  the 
power  of  pr«vioiis  nomination  or  of  a  vett^  it  is 
not  clear  which.  The  generals  were  diosen  by 
the  gerusia,  and  approved  by  the  assembly  of 
the  citizens.  Hie  general  tone  of  social  mo- 
rality at  Carthage  appears  to  have  been  high, 
ut  least  during  its  earlier  historv :  there  was  a 
oensorahip  of  public  morals,  ondfer  the  care  of 
the  geruBia;  and  all  the  magiatrates  were  re- 
quired, during  their  term  of  office,  to  abstain 
from  wine:  the  magistrates  were  also  tmpnid. 
Their  ponidimeata  were  Terr  severe,  ana  the 
usual  mode  of  inflistiiw  deau  was  by  crncifiz- 
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mother  country:  especial  mention  »  made  of 
the  cruel  rites  of  their  tutelar  deity  Mdcarth 
(I  e^  king  of  the  city,  do  doubt  the  same  as  Mo- 
loch), which  were  atolished  by  the  treaty  with 
GeloD  of  aynunue,  Ba  4B0 ;  and  also  of  the 
worship  of  Asbtantli  and  Aatarte,  and  jEsou- 
lapiuB.  The  chief  ooeupotkniB  of  the  people 
were  commerce  and  agriculture :  in  the  Aimiei 
they  rivalled  the  mother  city,  Tyre;  and  the 
latter  they  pursued  with  such  success  that  the 
eountry  around  the  city  was  one  of  the  best 
cultivated  districts  in  the  aneieut  world,  and  a 

Keat  work  on  i^oulture,  in  twenty-^  i 
oka,  was  composed  by  Mago,  a  snffete.  The 
revenues  of  the  state  were  derived  from  tb« 
subject  provinces;  and  its  army  was  compose  1 
of  mercenaries  from  the  neighboring  eountrj; 
among  whom  the  Numidian  cavalry  were  espt  - 
eiallj^  distinguished.  Of  the  ffiaiory  of  Carihag  t 
a  brief  sketch  will  suffice,  as  tiie  most  import  ■ 
ant  porti(«>s  of  it  are  related  in  the  ordinary  hit- 
tones  of  Barae.  The  first  cotonists  jnvaervetl 
the  diaracters  of  peaceful  traders,  and  main 
tained  firieudly  relations  with  the  natives  of  thu 
oountiy,  to  WQom  they  long  continued  to  pay  n 
rent  or  tribute  for  the  ground  on  whieh  the  city 
was  built.  Gradually,  however,  as  their  com- 
merce brought  tbem  power  and  wealth,  they 
were  enabled  to  reduce  the  natives  of  the  dia 
triet  rcniDd  the  city,  first  to  tihe  omdition  of  al' 
lie%  and  then  to  that  of  tributaries.  Mean- 
while, they  undertook  militarv  expeditions  at 
sea,  and  possessed  themselves,  first  of  the  small 
ielandfl  near  their  own  ooast,  and  afterward  of 
Malta,  and  the  Xjpari  and  Balearic  Islands:  thf-j 
also  sent  aid  to  Tyre,  when  it  was  benq^  by 
NebodwdDezzar  (6.0.  600),  and  took  part  in 
wars  between  the  Etruscans  and  the  rhocieaD 
colonies.  Co  the  coast  of  Africa  they  fuunded 
numerous  colonies,  from  the  PiUars  of  Herculea 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  whore  they 
met  the  Greek  colonists  of  Cyreoaica:  thj 
people  of  these  eolonies  became  intermixed 
with  the  Libyans  around  them,  formin?  a  pop- 
ulation who  are  called  Zibyo-FlKSDicianB.  fo 
connection  with  their  commercial  enterprises, 
they  no  doubt  sent  forth  various  expeditiona 
of  maritime  discovery,  among  which  we  have 
mention  of  two,  which  were  undertaken  during 
the  long  peace  which  followed  the  war  with 
Gelon  in  KO,  480,  to  explore  the  western  coasts 
of  Europe  and  Africa  respectively;  The  record 
of  the  btttf  expedition,  under  H&nno^  is  still 
preserved  to  ua  in  a  Greek  translatjon,  (yid. 
Hanno),  from  wbi^  we  learn  that  it  reached 
probably  as  far  south  aa  10"  north  latitude,  if 
not  further.  The  relatione  of  the  Oarthaginiaos 
with  the  interior  of  Northern  Africa  appear  to 
have  been  very  extensive,  but  the  countnr  netu 
ally  subject  to  them,  and  which  formed  the  tru* 
Carthaginian  territory,  was  limited  to  the  dis- 
trict contained  between  the  River  Tusca  (now 
Zain)  on  the  west,  and  the  lake  and  river  Tri- 
on,  at  tiie  bottom  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  on  the 
south,  corresponding  vcrr  nearly  to  the  moderu 
r^ency  of  Tuni$;  and  even  within  this  ter- 
ritory there  were  tome  ancient  Phteuicinn  cot- 
tmieB,  vhitdi,  though  in  alliauoe  wt'fa  Carthage, 
preBerved  their  huependent  municipal  govern- 
meot;  aooh  as  Hippo  Zaritus,  Utira,  Ualnune 
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lam,  ftod  Leptaa.  Tb«  first  great  deTelo|»iieat 
of  the  power  of  Carthage  fiw  foreigD  oonqueet 
was  made  by  Uago  (about  KC.  S60-&00),  wbo 
is  asid  to  hare  first  establidied  a  tound  disei- 
piine  ia  the  armies  of  the  repubUt^  Bud  to  har* 
freed  the  city  from  the  tribute  which  it  atiil 
Mid  to  the  Ubyans.  Hia  sods,  Haadnibal  aod 
Hamilcarr  redaeed  s  part  of  the  island  of  Sar- 
dida,  where  the  Oarthagioiane  founded  the 
eokwies  of  Oandis  and  9mei ;  and  by  this  time 
die  fiuue  of  CarthagA  iod  spread  ao  ihr,  that 
Darius  ia  said  to  ua\  e  aent  to  ,aA  bw  aid 
against  the  Qre^ks,  which,  however,  was  re- 
fused. The  Oarthagioians,  bowsrer,  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  Persian  war  to  attempt  the  oon- 
quest  of  Sicily,  whither  Hamiloor  was  sent  with 
a  great  £jroe,  in  B;C.  hat  bis  army  was  de- 
stroyed and  himself  kiUed  in  a  ^[reat  battle  un- 
der the  walls  oC  Himera,  in  which  the  ffiuliao 
Greeks  were  commanded  by  Qelon,  the  tyrant 
of  Syracuse  and  which  was  said  to  have  beeo 
fountt  00  the  same  day  as  the  battle  of  Salamis. 
Their  next  attempt  uDoa  Sicily,  in  6.C.  410,  led 
to  a  jxotncted  wat,  trhit^  rasalted  m  a  treaty  [ 
between  the  SynotuaBs,  undar  Timoleon,  and  i 
the  Cartliagio.itii8,  by  which  the  latter  wore 
confirmed  in  the  possession  of  the  westernpart  j 
of  the  island,  as  &r  as  the  Hirer  Halicus.  from  | 
BjC.  S10-80T  there  was  another  war  between 
Syraeuse  and  the  Carthaginiana,  whi<^  was 
chiefiy  remarkable  for  the  bold  step  taken  by 
Agatboele^  wbo  invaded  the  Cartbaginiaa  ter- 
ritofj  ia  Afriea,  and  thna,  though  unable  to 
maintain  oimself  there,  aet  ao  example  which 
was  folkrwed  a  century  later  Soiiho^  with 
fidal  reaulte  to  Carthage  Pamng  over  the 
wan  with  Ptbbhus  and  Hizao,  we  come  to  the 
long  atru^le  between  Borne  and  Carthage, 
known  aa  ue  Praio  Wmi,  whioh  are  fuUy  re- 
lated in  the  Mstories  oC  Bome.  VttL  also  Ha- 
JOLCAa.  The  first  huted  frmn  B.C.  266-212, 
and  reaulted  io  the  loss  to  Cartilage  of  Sicily 
and  the  Lipari  Islands.  li  was  followed  by  a 
fierce  contest  of  some  years  between  Carthage 
and  her  disbanded  mercenaries,  which  is  called 
the  libjan  War,  and  which  was  terminated  by 
Uamilear  Baroos.  After  a  hollow  peaoe,  during 
which  the  Bomans  openly  vitdated  the  last 
treaty,  and  the  Carthagmiaoa  conquered  Spain 
as  far  as  the  Iberus  (now  EbroX  the  Second  Fu- 
aic  War,  the  decisive  contest  between  the  two 
rival  states,  which  were  too  powerful  to  co- 
exist, began  with  the  siege  of  Sagootum  (B.C. 
SIS),  and  tennioated  (B.O.  201}  with  a  peaoe  by 
which  Carthage  waa  stripped  of  all  her  power. 
Vid.  HAjmaAL,  SonOi  Her  deatmotioD  waa 
BOW  oolf  a  qoestioa  of  time,  and,  thoi^b  she 
■erapnlanBhr  observed  the  terms  of  the  last 
peaee  for  fifty  years,  in  spite  of  every  provoca- 
tion from  the  Romans  and  their  ally  Masinisea, 
the  knv  of  Ifumidia,  a  pretext  was  at  length 
foood  a  new  war  (B.C.  14SX  vhioh  lasted 
cnly  diree  years,  durii^  which  tiie  Outbagini- 
ana,  drivea  to  despair  the  terms  proposed  to 
Qwo^  aostaioed  a  siege  so  destmctive,  that  out 
(d' seven  hundred  thousand  persons  wbo  were 
livii^  in  the  dty  at  its  commeneemen^  cnly  fifty 
thomaod  surrendered  to  the  Romans.  The  «ity 
**B  raxed  to  the  grooad,  and  remuned  in  ruins 
br  thirty  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  a  eol- 
mj  was  catabBshed  on  the  old  site  by  the  Orao- 
IS  • 


chi,  whi«h  remained  in  a  feeble  condition  UU  tiu 
times  of  Julius  and  Augustus,  under  whom  a 
new  eity  waa  built  south  of  tiie  fimner,  oo  the 
southeastern  side  of  the  peninsula,  with  the 
name  of  Colonla  CaxthagOi  It  soon  grew  so 
much  as  to  cover  a  great  part  (if  not  the  whole) 
of  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tvrian  eity :  it  became 
the  first  cit^  of  Africa,  and.  oocupied  an  import- 
ant ploee  m  aoBledaatioal  at  well  as  ia  dvil 
history.  Ht  was  token  by  the  Vaodals  in  A  J). 
480,  retaken  by  Beliaarius  in  A.D.  683,  and  de- 
stroyed by  tha  Arab  oooquerors  in  AJ>.  698. 
Respecting  the  territo^  of  Carthage  under  the 
Romans,  vid.  AraiOA,  No.  2. 

CAauleo  NdVA  {KofiXftAfiv  h  "to :  now  Car- 
thuffuia),  a  town  on  the  eastern  eoast  of  His- 
pauia  Tarraoonensis,  fbonded  by^the  Cartha- 
gioiaiH  under  Hasdrubal,  B.C.  848,  and  eubsc- 
quenttyoonqoored  and  ooliMiized  1^  the  Romann, 
from  whioh  time  its  full  name  was  CoUmia  Vic- 
Irix  Juiia  Nova  Cartitago.  It  is  situated  on  a 
promontory  rnmiiiuf  out  into  the  sea,  and  pos- 
sesses one  of  the  miest  harbors  in  the  world : 
at  the  eotnuee  of  the  harbor,  waa  a  small  island 
aalled  SooMUAau,  from  the  great  number  of 
scombri  or  mackerel  ean^t  here,  from  which 
Buoh  famous  pickle  was  made,  lii  and«it  times 
Carthago  Nova  was  one  of  the  most  importaal 
cities  in  all  Spain ;  ita  population  was  numer- 
ous, its  trade  flourishing,  and  it«  temples  and 
other  public  buildion  haodKHne  and  iniposmg 
It  waa,  together  wioi  Tajraot^  tha  reeidenoe  of 
the  Roman  governor  of  the  province,  in  the 
neigbboriiood  were  valuable  silver  mines ;  anj 
the  eonntiy  produced  an  immense  qnantity  of 
SpaHim  or  oroom,  whence  the  town  bore  tiie 
siimame  Bpartaria,  and  the  eountiy  waa  ealled 
Catnput  Spartoritt. 

[CABtHixA  I.  Oommander  of  the  Cartka 
giaau  fleet  in  the  first  Fmio  war.--S.  The  Oar 
thaginian  commander  of  the  eavaln'  in  the  army 
of  Hannibal.  He  was  slab  by  a  Roman  soldior 
after  laying  down  his  arms  at  the  oapture  of 
Tarentmn  by  the  Romans.] 

^Castiskaxdca  or  CAaniCANDUA,  queen  of  the 
Bngantes  in  Britannia,  betrayed  to  the  Romans 
Canictacus,  who  had  fled  to  ber  for  protection 
when  defeated  by  the  proprsBtor  Ostmiiv,  AJ> 
60.  She  afterward  repudiated  ber  husband 
Venutius,  and  gave  her  hand  and  kingdom  te 
his  armorbearer,  Vellooatus.  Venutius,  sup- 
ported by  a  great  portion  of  the  Brigantes,  tooh 
up  arms,  andfinally  succeeded  in  regaining  the 
sovereignty,  though  C^rtismaadna  was  rescued 
and  protected  by  the  Romaogi] 

OABCaA  (ret  Kapovpa :  now  SariHvi),  a  Thrj- 
gian  city,  in  the  territory  of  Caria,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Uieaoder,  celebrated  for  its  hot 
springs  and  its  temple  of  Men  Cams. 

Casus,  M.  AcaxLlus,  Roman  emperor  A.D 
282-363,  probably  bom  at  Narbo  in  Oaul,  wai 
pnefeetuB  prfs^nio  under  Probos,  and  on  the 
murder  ot  the  latter  was  elected  emperor 
After  defeating  the  Sarmatians,  Cams  invaded 
the  Persian  donunions,  took  Seleueia  and  Utes- 
iphon,  and  was  preparing  to  push  his  conquests 
beyond  the  Tigris,  when  he  was  struck  dead  by 
lightnii:^,  toward  the  close  of  283.  He  waa 
succeeded  by  his  sons  CABimn  utd  Ndiixeia 
Mm.  Cams  waa  a  viobvioua  general  and  abk 
ruler. 
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OakDba  M  Ki^nOaa :  now  JTemA),  a  atj  oo 
the  ooast  of  PapblagoDia,  coatb  of  SiQop& 

OARTKmn^  a  town  o(  the  Volad,  to  wliioh 
ihfl  CAaTENTAHA  A&z,  meotiooed  hy  LivT*  1m- 
looffed ;  a  toTD  of  the  Vdad,  between  Bigiiia 
and  tho  sources  of  the  Trerua. 

CAavuiufl  Maxikcb.  1.  Sf,  twice  consul, 
BX).  29S  and  278,  both  times  vith  L.  FafHrius 
Cnnor,  In  their  first  consulship  thej  gained 
brilliaQt  viotories  over  the  Samnites,  and  In 
their  seeond  they  brousht  the  Samnite  ivor  to  a 
close. — 2.  Sf.,  son  of  the  preceding,  twice  con- 
sul, 281  and  228,  was  alive  at  the  bstUe  of  Can- 
Ds,  216,  after  which  be  proposed  to  fill  up  the 
neawries  in  the  senate  mm  the  Latioa.  Iliis 
Oarnliue  fa  said  tosfaare  been  the  flnt  penoa 
at  Rome  who  divoreed  lus  wife. 

CAa^A  {Kapvat :  Kapv^r^,  fem.  Eopvdnc),  a 
towD  ID  I<acouia,  near  the  borders  of  Arcadia, 
originally  behuiged  to  the  territory  of  T^ea  in 
Arcadia.  It  possessed  a  temple  of  Artemis 
(Diana)  Oaryatu.  and  an  aoauaL  festival  in  h<Mi- 
or  of  uus  goddess  was  celebrated  here  by  the 
Taeedgmoafain  maidens  with  natiwial  dances. 
Bespecting  the  female  figures  in  architeeture 
called  C^/atideM,  vid  Diet,  of  Ant,  t. «. 

Castaxda  (rd  Kapiavia :  Ko^ovtlc^ :  now 
Karakogan),  a  city  of  Caria,  on  a  little  island, 
once  probably  united  with  the  main  land,  at  the 
northwestern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  on 
which  HaliearaassuB  stood.  Il  once  beloiwed 
to  the  Ionian  league ;  and  it  was  the  birth-i£ee 
of  the  geogn^ber  Boylax. 

CAaTiTU,    Vid.  OiMM. 

Oiximtm  {K-apwrnac),  a  Gredc  grammarian 
of  Pei-gamos,  lived  about  B.C.  120,  and  wrote 
numerous  works,  all  of  which  are  lost 

or  Gattd  Motao),  a  town  on  the  aoathem  coast 
of  EubcBa,  at  ibe  foot  of  Hount  Odie,  fbnnded 
by  Dryopes ;  called,  aooording  to  traditioo,  after 
Catystus,  son  of  Chiroo.  In  the  neighborhood 
was  excellent  marble,  which  «at  exported  in 
large  quantities,  and  the  mineral  ealud  Aabes- 
toB  was  also  fotmd  here. 

Oascu,  F.  Sxavliiui,  tribune  of  the  pMn^  B. 
0.  44>  was  one  of  tibe  oonapiraton  against  Ob- 
sar,  and  aimed  the  first  strahe  nt  his  snsnnninB- 
tiou.  He  ibwht  in  the  battle  of  Pbilipp  (42), 
and  died  shortly  afterward.  0,  Casea,  the  bnth- 
er  of  the  preceding,  waa  also  one  of  tba  eoo- 
spirators  against  Oasar. 

[Oawuhtoic  ^now  Ouemite),  %  mnmdtHum 
of  the  Vaaeonet  in  Hispania  nu!raeoneDsis.J 

CAscEuins,  A,  an  eminent  Roman  jurist 
(Hor.,  Ar.  PoeL,  871),  oontemporary  with  Ctt- 
ear  and  Augustas,  waa  a  man  of  stem  repub- 
lican principles,  and  spoke  frealy  agafaut  the 
proBcnptioDs  of  the  triumvirs. 

OabilIkuh  (Casilioas,  -Atis),  a  town  in  Cam- 
pania, OD  the  Vultumus,  and  on  the  same  site  as 
the  modem  Capna,  celebrated  for  its  heroic  de- 
fence against  Hannibal  RC.  210.  It  received 
Roman  colonists  by  the  X<ex  Julia,  but  had 
greatly  declined  in  the  time  of  Pliny. 

Ca^nch  (Caatuai,  -Atis :  now  «St,  Oemano), 
a  town  in  I«tium,  on  the  River  Oabimds,  and 
na  the  Via  lAtina,  near  the  borders  of  Cam- 
pania; eolooized  by  the  Romans  'ji  the  Samnite 
vara;  subsequently  a  munidpium:  its  aitadel, 
aooiUning  a  temjde  of  Apollo^  occupied  Um  same 
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site  as  the  edebrated  convent  M^Ue  Ofasimo 
tbfl  mioB  of  an  amphitheatre  are  fbimd  at  St 
Germatuh 

[Casiitub,  a  small  river  on  the  bordtra  of  La- 
tiam  and  Campania,  emptyii^  into  the  Uris.'] 

OAfliOna.    Vid  Cabiub. 

CAsfoa.  1.  (Now  Baa  Katarowi),  a  mountain 
on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  east  of  Pelusium,  with  a 
temple  of  Jupiter  ou  its  summit  Here  also  waa 
the  grave  of  Pompey.  At  the  foot  of  the  mount- 
ain, on  the  land  side,  on  the  high  road  from  E^ypt 
to  Syria,  stood  the  town  of  Caaium  (now  Ka- 
tiehj.  The  surroundiDg  district  was  called  Ga- 
siOtia. — 2.  (Now  J4M  Okrah),  a  mountaiti  on  the 
ooaat  of  Syria,  south  of  Antiocih  and  the  Orontes 
five  thooMnd  three  hundred  and  eighte^  feet 
above  the  level  of  tbe  sea.  The  name  of  OauO- 
tis  was  af^^led  to  the  dietriet  on  the  ooast  south 
of  CsNUB,  aa  far  as  the  northern  biirder  of 
Phmdcia. 

CABviNA,  'M  {IS-oafiivti,  Herod. :  Koo/tcvot^ 
Tfauc:  Kaofuviuoi),  a  town  in  Sicily,  founded 
by  Syracuse  about  RC.  64S. 

CAapftalA  or  CASPiaitLA,  a  town  of  the  Sa- 
bines,  northwest  U  Cures,  on  tbe  River  Himella 
(now  .^spro). 

GitxiM  VoaxM  at  Pru  (EcMnrrai  jtuXol,  l  e., 
the  Caspim,  OaU$),  the  principal  pass  from  Me- 
dia into  Parthia  and  Hyrcaoia,  through  the  Cah- 
pii  MoRTKB,  waa  a  deep  ravine,  made  practiea- 
Ue  by  art^  but  still  so  narrow  that  there  was 
only  room  for  a  sii^le  waffoo  to  pass  betmeD 
thelofW  overhanging  waw  of  rock,  finom  tba 
sides  of  which  a  constant  drip  of  salt  water  fell 
apoD  the  road.  The  FersiiuiB  erected  inn  gatea 
aoroes  the  narrowest  part  of  the  pass,  and  main* 
tained  a  guard  for  its  defence.  This  pass  waa 
near  the  ancient  lUuign  or  Araaoia ;  out  there 
were  other  pasus  thmwh  the  moantaiuB  mmid 
the  Caspian,  whioh  are  edled  by  the  samenanM^ 
espeoiaUy  that  on  tbe  western  shore  of  the  Cas- 
pian, through  the  Cauoaaua,  near  DeHtent,  wbidi 
waa  usually  called  Albanin  or  Caueasis  Fortta 
The  Caspian  Gates,  being  the  most  important 
pass  from  Western  to  Coitral  Aua,  were  re- 
garded by  many  of  tbe  aaoenti  aa  a  aort  of  een- 
tral  pcMot,  oomnum  to  tbe  bonndaries  between 
Western  and  Eastern  Asia,  and  ITorthem  and 
Southern  Am;  and  distatioei  were  reekoned 
from  them. 

OasHCi  (KtUnrioi),  the  name  of  certain  Scythi- 
an tribca  near  tbe  Caspian  Sea,  is  used  rather 
loosely  by  the  anoent  geogtanliers.  The  Oaa- 
pii  of  Strabo  are  on  tbe  west  dde  of  tbe  sea, 
and  their  country,  CaspiSne,  forms  a  part  ot 
Albania.  Those  of  Herodotus  uid  Ptolemy  are 
in  the  east  of  Media,  on  the  borders  of  Partbia, 
in  tbe  neighborhood  of  the  Caspia  Fyub. 
Probably  it  would  not  be  far  wrong  to  apply  tbe 
name  generally  to  the  peoj^e  round  the  south 
western  and  southern  shores  of  Uie  Oaajnaa  in 
and  about  the  Caspii  Montu. 

Ciarh  Motcns  (rd  Kdania  &pij :  now  Etbun 
MountaiM)  or  CASpioa  Motrs,  is  a  name  applied 
generally  to  the  whole  range  of  mountaioB 
which  surround  tbe  Caspian  Sea,  on  the  south 
and  southwest^  at  the  distance  of  frwn  fifteen 
to  thirty  miles  from  its  shore,  on  the  borders  of 
Armema,  Medio,  Hyrcania,  and  Partbia;  and 
more  specifically  to  that  part  of  this  range  south 
ctf  the  CamHai^  ii  whicn  was  th^  pass  ealled 
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f^jonM  Ptlx.  The  term  was  also  looflelj  ap- 
plied to  other  mountfuns  nettr  tli«  CaefnaD,  eep«- 
aaHj,  hj  Stralw,  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  Oka- 
caaoB,  between  Golehis  and  the  Oaspiaii. 

CMPltti  or  OismMi  (KonrrifMw,  Xatmipaioi), 
a  peopls  of  Indb,  vhoM  «saet  poaitim  ia  doubt- 
ful:  Oej^an  geiwnllj  pbwed  in  OatlMeer  and 

Castifm  Makk  Katmla  ^aXaaoa,  (A«  Cat- 
pioM  Sea),  also  caU«d  llTKCANnu,  Albanuh,  and 
ScTTHiocjc,  all  Dames  derived  from  the  peojde 
wlio  fired  od  ita  aborea,  k  a  great  Bait-water 
Imke  in  Aaia,  aeoiittfiDg  to  the  tneieiit  dinakn 
of  the  oontiiMDtB,  bat  now  on  the  bonndary  be- 
tveeo  Europe  and  Asia.  Its  areraee  width 
friao  east  to  west  is  about  two  hundred  and  ten 
milflB,  and  itB  leiwth  frran  north  to  sooth,  in  a 
atnig^  Vd6,  is  about  aeren  fanndred  and  fort^ 
mfles ;  bat  aa  its  Dortbem  part  makes  a  great 
beod  to  tbe  east,  its  true  UaigOt,  tneasored  along 
a  earn  drawn  Untnigh  its  middle,  is  about  imie 
famdrcd  n^es;  its  area  is  about  one  hundred 
and  dgfatif  tboosand  square  miles.  I^e  notions 
of  the  aoeiMtta  about  the  Caspian  Turied  rerj 
much ;  and  it  is  oorioos  that  two  of  the  erro- 
DeoQB  Mnnoiis  of  the  later  Gredc  and  Roman 
gvompMra^  namdr,  that  it  was  muted  both 
with  tfaaSea  of  Aral  and  with  the  Aretie  Ocean, 
aKprasaed  what,  at  some  remote  period,  were 
probaldy  real  fiute.  Their  other  error,  that  its 
greatest  len^  lay  west  and  east,  rery  likely 
arose  from  its  supposed  union  vitii  the  Sea  of 
Aral  Another  consequence  of  this  error  was 
the  mppodtioo  tiiat  toe  rivers  Oxus  and  Jax- 
artea  ftnred  kito  the  Caspian.  That  the  former 
really  iki  BD  at  mma  tune  subse^nrat  to  the 
■eparatloD  of  the  two  lakes  (supponng  that  they 
were  ooee  mdted)  is  pretty  well  established; 
bat  whether  tfa^  has  been  the  ease  within  the 
Instorica]  period  can  not  be  determined  {vid. 
Oxm).  Tne  country  between  the  two  lakes 
has  evidentiT  been  greatly  ohanged,  and  the 
aaod-UIb  wnich  eorer  It  Dave  doubdees  been 
aeeonmlatad  hf  Uia  tan%  oC  the  east  winds 
brii^jiw  down  sand  flt>m  the  steppes  of  Tor- 
tary.  Both  lakes  have  their  sur&ce  considerR- 
bly  bdow  that  of  the  Black  Sea,  the  Caspian 
bdng  neariy  three  hondred  and  fifty  feet,  and 
the  Aral  about  two  hundred  feet,  lower  than  the 
level  of  the  BUmA  Sea,  and  both  are  still  sink- 
ing by  en^KwatiDn.  Moreover,  the  whole  couu- 
tty  betweo)  and  aroond  them  for  a  ctKuidera- 
ue  dtbAanoe  is  a  depression,  surrounded  by  lofty 
momitainB  on  every  side,  except  where  the  vu- 
ley  of  the  j&ftsA  and  Obi  stretches  away  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  Besides  a  number  of  smaller 
etreams,  two  great  rivers  flow  into  the  Ca8> 
pian ;  the  Bha  (now  Votga)  on  the  north,  and 
the  mated  Oyma  and  Araxes  (now  Kour)  oa 
the  west;  bat  it  loses  more  by  evaporation  than 
it  reeetves  from  these  rivera. 

[OiBFtus  MoiiB  (rd  K^trriov  Bpat).    Vid,  Cab- 

m  UOHTIB.] 

Casksoua  {K.aaaavidvii),  wife  of  Cyras  the 
Great  and  mouwr  of  Cambysea. 

GuaaiRam  {^&eca»ipo('\,  son  of  Aotipater. 
Bk  biSaiet,  on  bb  deatb-faed  (B.C.  319),  appoint 
cd  Polvsper^wa  reg^t,  and  eouferred  upon 
Cassamur  oidy  flte  seoondorr  dignity  of  cnili- 
andL  Bdng  doaatiafied  with  this  arrange- 1 
■unt^  Caasaadar  itrengGbeiMd  himsdf  by  «a 


alliance  with  Ptolemy  and  Antigonua,  and  en 
tcred  into  war  with  Pol^Bpercbon.  In  816  Gas- 
Bander  obtained  possession  of  Athens  and  moa4 
of  the  dtiee  in  the  south  of  Greece,  lo  SI?  he 
was  recalled  to  Maeedm^  to  oppose  Oiympias. 
He  kept  her  beu^cd  in  Pydna  throughout  tiw 
winter  of  317,  and  on  her  surrender  in  uie  spring 
of  the  ensuing  year  he  put  ber  to  death.  The 
way  now  seemed  open  to  him  to  the  throne  of 
Hacedoa  He  placed  Rozana  and  her  young 
too,  Alexander  .^gos,  in  custody  at  Amphlpo- 
lia,  not  thinking  it  safe  as  yet  to  murder  them ; 
and  he  connected  himself  with  the  renal  &ndly 
by  a  marriage  witli  Tbessalonica,  balf-eister  to 
Alexander  the  Great.  In  816  Cassander  joined 
Seleocus,  Ptolemy,  and  Lysimachus  in  their 
war  sgotost  Antigonus,  of  whose  power  they 
had  all  become  jealous.  This  war  was,  upon 
the  whole,  unfiiToraUe  to  Cassander,  who  lost 
moBt  of  the  eitieB  in  Greeee.  By  the  general 
peaoe  of  811,  it  was  provided  that  Cassander 
was  to  retain  his  authority  in  Europe  till  Alexan- 
der JEigaii  should  be  grown  to  mauhood.  Cas- 
sander thereupon  put  to  death  tiie  young  king 
and  his  mother  Hoxana.  In  SIO  the  war  was 
renewed,  and  Hercol?*,  the  son  of  Alexander 

BarsiBe^  was  brought  forward  by  Folysper- 
ebon  as  a  dahnant  to  the  Haeedonian  throne; 
but  Cassander  bribed  Polyspcrchoa  to  murder 
the  young  prince  and  hie  modier,  S09.  In  80A 
Casrander  took  the  title  of  ^ang,  when  it  was 
assumed  hf  Antigonus,  Lysimachus,  and  Ptole- 
my. In  the  following  years,  Demetrius  Polior- 
oetes,  the  eon  of  Antigonus,  carried  on  the  war 
in  Greece  with  great  success  against  Cassan> 
der ;  but  in  802  Demetrius  was  ooUged  to  pasi 
into  Asia,  to  support  his  &ther ;  and  next  year, 
801,  the  decisive  battle  of  Ipsuswas  fougot,  in 
which  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  were  defeated, 
and  tile  former  slain,  and  which  gave  to  Cas- 
sander Macedoma  and  Oreecei    Cassander  died 

dropsy  in  297,  and  was  succeeded  by  liis  son 
Philip 

CuaAifDU  (KwKrccvd^),  dau^htw  of  Priam 
and  Hecuba,  and  twin-sister  of  Heloins.  She 
and  her  brother,  when  young,  were  left  asleep 
in  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo,  when  their  cars  were 
purified  by  serpents,  so  that  they  could  under* 
stand  the  divine  sounds  of  natw«  and  the  voices 
of  birds.  Cassandra  Bunet^cieB  used  to  deep 
afterward  in  the  same  temjde;  and  when  she 
grew  up,  her  beauty  won  the  love  of  ApoUa 
Tie  god  conferred  upon  her  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
upon  her  promising  to  comply  with  hie  desires ; 
but  when  she  had  become  possessed  of  the  pro- 

Ctic  art,  she  refused  to  foMll  her  promise, 
renpon  the  ^oA,  in  anger,  ordained  that  no 
one  should  beheve  her  prophecies.  She  pre- 
dicted to  the  IMbiib  the  nun  that  thrcatraed 
than,  but  no  one  DelieTed  her ;  she  was  looked 
upon  as  a  mod  woman,  and  accordii^  to  a  late 
account,  was  shut  up  and  guarded  On  tlia 
capture  of  Troy  she  fled  into  the  sanctuary  of 
Umervn  (Athena),  but  was  torn  away  from  the 
statue  of  the  goddess  by  Ajaz,  son  of  Oileus, 
and,  according  to  Bome  accounts,  was  eroi 
ravished  by  bun  in  the  sanetoarr,  On  the  di- 
viedon  of  the  booty,  Cassandra  feU  to  the  lot  of 
Agamemnon,  who  took  her  with  him  to  My 
ccniE.   Here  she  was  killed  by  Clytnmnestra. 
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CASSIU0 


CasbU  Gkhs.    Vid.  Cassigs. 

CiisaiEPfiA,  Cassiop&a,  or  CassiSfb  (Koovi^- 
rf  (a,  Kdfffft^eto,  KcuTtn^fl^^),  vife  of  C^^ot  m 
Ethiopia,  and  mother  of  AxidroDaeda,  whoeo 
beauty  bLs  extolled  above  that  of  the  Nereids. 
Vid.  Andboueda.  She  was  aft«rward  placed 
RQioug  the  Btare. 

CAssiosd&us,  Magitus  AurklIus,  a  distm- 
goiahed  BtatOBtmui,  a/ad  one  of  the  few  men  of 
Jeaming  at  the  dovn&ll  of  the  Western  ISsw 

Sire,  wag  born  about  A.D.  468,  at  Scylacium  in 
ruttium,  of  ao  aodeat  and  wealthy  Roman 
family.  He  enjoyed  the  full  confideDce  of  The- 
odoric  the  Great  and  his  socoeeeorB,  and  under 
a  Toriety  of  different  titles  he  conducted  for  a 
long  series  of  years  the  goTemment  of  the  0»- 
tro^ttiie  kiDg(£»ii.  At  the  ago  of  aeventy  be 
retired  to  the  monastery  of  ViTiers,  irfaicb  he 
bad  founded  in  lus  native  prorinoe,  and  there 
])assod  the  U>t  thirty  years  of  his  life.  His 
time  was  devoted  to  stuuy  and  to  the  eomposi- 
tioD  of  elementary  treatises  on  history,  meta- 
physics, tbe  several  libemi  arts,  and  dirioity, 
wlule  his  leiwire  hours  were  employed  in  the 
construction  of  ^liloeophioil  toj^  such  as  suu- 
di^  water^loeks,  Ac  Of  his  numerous  writ> 
iosv  the  most  important  is  his  Varianm  (j^>ts- 
Marmi)  JMri  JCIl,  an  assemblage  of  stat« 
papers  drawn  up  by  Cassiodorus  in -accordance 
with  the  instructions  of  Theodoric  and  his  suc- 
oessors,  Tbe  other  works  of  Cassiodorus  are 
of  less  value  to  us.  Tbe  piiiicipal  are,  1.  Chro- 
Atcion,  a  BummaiT  of  Universal  History ;  2.  De 
OrtJiograpkia  lAoer  ;  S.  De  Arte  Granitnatiea  ad 
Donati  Mentem;  4.  Z)e  Artilnu  ac  Diaeiplinis 
tAberaliian  Literarum,  much  read  in  the  Middle 
Ages ;  6.  J)e  Anima  ;  6.  lAbri  XIL  De  Rebua 
Ocstit  Oothorum,  known  to  us  only  tlirough  the 
abridgment  of  Joruandes ;  7.  jU  Ingtituiione 
Dicinarmn  Liter  arum,  an  introduction  to  the 
profitable  study  of  the  Scriptures.  There  ate 
also  streral  other  ecclesiastical  Torks  of  Cas- 
Modorus  extant.  Tbe  best  edition  of  his  collected 
works  is  by  D.  Oaret,  Roueo,  1(79,  2  vols.  foL, 
reprinted  at  Venice,  1729. 

CassiSpe  (KaoaioTTi;},  a  town  in  Corey ra,  on  a 
Drumontory  of  the  same  name,  with  a  good  har- 
oor  and  a  temple  of  Jujuter  (Zeus). 
CassiopSa.  Vid.  Cabbixpu. 
CAasiTislDES.  Vid.  Britadmia,  p.  149,  n. 
Cabsiub,  the  name  of  one  of  tne  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  Roman  geutes,  originally  pa- 
trician, afterwards  plebeiaa  1 .  Sf.  Casbiub  V  ib- 
CSLUMUS,  thrice  consul :  fiist,  B.C.  502,  when  be 
opnquered  the  SabiuAs;  aeaio,  493,  when  he 
made  a  league  with  the  Latins ;  and,  lastly, 
486,  when  he  made  a  league  with  the  Hemi- 
cans,  and  carried  his  celebrated  agrarian  law, 
the  ^rst  which  was  proposed  at  Rome.  It  prob- 
ably enacted  that  tne  portion  of  the  patncians 
in  tbe  public  land  should  be  strictlr  defined,  and 
tlmt  the  remainder  should  be  diviued  among  the 
plebtiione.  In  the  following  year  he  was  ac- 
cused 01  aiming  at  regal  power,  and  was  put  to 
death.  The  manner  of  bis  death  is  related  dif- 
ferently, but  it  is  most  [>robable  that  he  was  ac- 
cused before  the  comiUa  curiata  by  the  qiues- 
tores  parricidii,  and  was  sentenced  to  death  by 
his  fellow-patricians.  His  house  was  razed  to  the 
^und,  and  his  property  oonfiscated.  His  guilt 
H  doubtful ;  he  had  made  himself  hateful  to  tbe 


patricians  by  his  agrarian  law,  and  it  u  mail 
£kely  that  the  aceusation  was  invented  fcx  tbe 
purpose  of  getting  rid  of  a  dangerous  oppe* 
nent  He  left  tiiree  sons ;  bat,  as  iJl  tbt  SUDiw- 
quent  Cossii  are  plebeiam,  his  sons  were  per- 
haps ezpoUed  from  tbe  patrician  order,  or  may 
liave  voluntarily  passed  over  to  the  plebeians,  on 
account  of  the  murder  of  their  father.^ — 2.  C 
Cass.  Loneiinn,  consul  171,  obtained  as  bis  pro- 
vince Italy  and  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  without  the 
anthority  of  the  senate  attempted  to  mardi 
into  Macedonia  through  Blyrieum,  but  im 
obliged  to  return  to  Italy.  In  1C4  he  was  cen- 
sor with  M.  Meaeala ;  and  a  theatre,  which  these 
censors  had  built,  was  pulled  down  by  order  of 
tbe  soiate,  at  the  suggestion  of  P.  bMiino  Na^ 
sica,  as  injurious  to  j^iblic  morale — 8.  Q.  Cas& 
LoxoiHDB,  |n«tw  or  nanus  RO.  167,  and  ecnsol 
died  m  bis  ooDsnlabipk— 4.  L  Oabb.  ham- 
oiMis  Ratiiij^  tribune  of  the  plebs,  187,  when 
be  proposed  a  law  for  voting  by  ballot  Ud>eUtt- 
via  lex);  consul  127,  and  censor  125.  He  waa 
very  severe  and  just  as  a  hidex. — 6.  L.  Cass. 
LoKQiNua,  pnetor  111,  wboi  oe  brought  Jugur- 
tba  to  Homo ;  consul  107,  vith  0.  Marios,  and 
recoved  as  bis  jHt>vinoe  Oallia  ITarbonensis,  in 
order  to  oppose  the  Cimbri,  but  was  defeated 
and  killed  ny  the  Tiffurinl— L.  Oass.  Lokoi- 
Nim,  tribune  of  the  pTebe  104,  Isvoght  forward 
many  laws  to  dimiuish  the  power  of  the  aiis- 
tocraoy. — 7.  C.  Cass.  Lokginus  Va&ds,  consul 
78,  lHx>ught  forward  wiUi  bis  eolleagiie  iL  Te- 
rcet! ua,  a  law  {U*  TtrttUia  Gatna),  b^  which 
com  was  to  be  purchased  and  then  sold  m  Rome 
at  a  small  price.  In  72  be  was  defeated  by 
Spartacue  near  Mutina;  in  66  he  supported  tbe 
Maoiliau  law  for  giving  the  oommand  of  tbe 
Mithradatic  war  to  Pompey ;  and  in  bw  old  age 
was  [Hxnmbed  by  the-  triumvirs  and  killed,  48. 
— 8.  C.  Cabs.  Longikvs,  the  murderer  of  Jahus 
Ciesar.  In  53  be  was  qwestor  of  Orassus  in  Ini 
campaign  a^^ainst  tbe  FordiaanB,  in  which  be 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  bis  prudence 
and  military  skilL  After  the  death  of  Crassns, 
he  Gollectea  tbe  remains  of  the  Roman  army, 
and  made  preparations  to  defend  Syria  against 
the  Partbiuis.  In  52  be  defeated  tlw  Paruiiane, 
who  bad  crossed  tbe  Euphrates,  and  m  61  be 
again  gained  a  still  more  mtpralant  vietcny  over 
them.  Soon  aiterward  he  retnnted  to  Rome. 
In  49  he  was  tribune  of  the  plebs,  joined  the 
aristocratical  party  in  the  civil  war,  and  fled 
with  Pompey  from  Rome.  In  48  he  commanded 
the  Fompeian  fleet ;  after  tbe  battle  of  jPbaraalia 
he  went  to*tlie  Hdlespont,  where  he  aceidentaUy 
fell  in  with  Cosftr,  and  Burrendered  to  bitn.  Ha 
was  not  only  pardoned  by  Oasear,  but  in  44  waa 
made  pnetor,  and  tbe  province  of  Syria  was 
promised  liim  for  the  next  year.  But  Cassina 
had  never  ceased  to  be  Cesar's  enemy ;  it  waa 
he  who  fonned  the  conspiracy  against  the  dieta 
tuT'i  life,  and  gained  over  M.  Brutus  to  the  plot 
After  the  death  of  Cesar,  on  the  14tli  of  March 
44  (vid.  Casab),  Cassius  remained  in  Italy  fiw  a 
few  months,  but  in  July  he  yreai  to  Syria,  which 
be  claimed  oS  bis  province,  althoi^h  the  aeoate 
had  given  it  to  Itelabella,  and  bftd  conferred 
upon  Cassius  Cyrene  in  its  stead,  He  defeated 
Dolabcllo,  who  put  an  end  to  his  own  life ;  ard, 
after  plunderioK  Syria  and  Asia  moBtuomciet* 
ftdly,  he  eroased  over  to  Greece  -with  Brutus  m 
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is,  la  order  to  oppoM  OetAnantn  OJd  Anfotiy. 
At  tlM  batUe  of  Philippi,  Caaaiaa  was  defeat«l 
by  Anbny,  while  Brutus,  wlio  o«~;raaadad  the 
other  wii^  of  the  army,  drove  Ottariaaiu  off 
the  field ;  but  Casaitu,  ignoraat  of  the  BUGcees 
of  Brutos,  oommanded  hu  freedmoD  to  put  an 
rad  to  hn  Ufe.  Brutus  mourned  over  hu  oom- 
puoMi,  ealln^  him  the  last  of  the  Romans, 
f^fleioa  was  married  to  Junia  Tertia  or  Tei^ 
tnlla,  half-sUter  of  H.  Bmtus.  CaniuB  was 
well  aoquainted  with  Oreek  and  Roman  litera- 
torc  ;  be  was  a  follower  of  the  Spcurean  phi- 
loM^itay ;  Us  abilities  were  oMieiderablc^  but  be 
warn  Tain,  proud,  and  Mvei^ejnL — 9.  L  O^ai. 
loMsiHDB,  tffother  of  No.  8,  assisted  H.  Late- 
KBtts  io  aecunog  On.  Flandus,  wbo  wu  do- 
iendod  by  Cicero  io  94  He  je^ed  Ctesar  at 
the  QominencemeDt  of  the  drO  war,  aod  was 
one  of  Cssar's  l^tes  in  Oreeee  in  46.  In  44 
he  was  tribone  of  the  |deba,  but  was  not  one  of 
the  eoDspiratorB  uunst  CMai'fe  life.  He  sub- 
wecpaH&j  espoused  tiie  side  of  CN^viaBus,  in 
oppootioa  to  Antooy ;  and  oo  their  reeoocilia- 
bon  in  4S,  be  fled  to  Asia :  he  was  pardoned  by 
AntiHiy  in  41. — 10.  Q.  Cass.  IjOHOINUS,  the  fror 
ter  (ss  Oicero  calls  him,  by  which  he  probably 
mesua  firatHsousio)  No  8.  !bi  64  he  went  as 
the  qnsstor  of  Pompey  into  Spain,  where  he 
wsB  muTerMlIy  hated  oo  aceotiDt  of  bis  ramct- 
ty  and  crudly.  In  49  he  was  tribune  of  the 
pdeba,  aod  a  wann  Bupporto-  of  Otesar,  but  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  raty  and  take  refuge  in 
Ctesar'r  capip  In  the  same  year  he  acoom- 
ptuued  Csaar  to  Spain,  and  after  the  defeat  of 
Aframos  and  Fetreius,  the  I^ates  of  Pompey, 
Cesar  Left  Urn  governor  of  FwUier  Spain.  His 
eradty  and  oj^vessioaa  exdted  an  iosDrrwtiM) 
agunst  him  at  Gordnbo,  but  this  was  qndled  by 
Mssiiui  Sabseonently  two  legions  declared 
gainst  him,  and  M.  Uareellns,  the  qutestor,  put 
himself  at  their  head  He  was  saved  from  this 
daag<r  by  Lepidus,  and  left  the  provinfee  in  47, 
hot  his  sank,  and  was  lost^  at  the  moutii 
of  die  Xbeim — 11.  L  Cam.  LoMoiinn,  a  oom- 
petitiff  with  Cicero  for  the  emsulship  for  68 ; 
was  one  of  Catilioe's  ooospirators,  and  under- 
took to  set  the  ci^  on  fire ;  he  escaped  tbe  fate 
<tf  his  oomradefl  by  quitting  Rome  before  their 
apwehenuoa — 12.  L.  OAsa  Longikus,  oonsul 
AJ).  90,  married  to  Bmsilla,  t^e  dai^hter  of 
Gennamcua.  witii  wbom  her  brother  Caligula 
aftoward  lived  Oas^na  Was  prooonsol  in  Asia 
AJ>.  40,  aod  was  commanded  by  Caligula  to  be 
bnqglit  to  Rome,  because  an  oracle  bad  wamod 
tbe  emperor  to  beware  of  a  Cassiua  ;  the  oracle 
was  fiufflled  in  tbe  murder  of-the  emperor  by 
Caasms  Gbarea. — 18.  0.  Cass.  Loxqinub,  the 
celebrated  jurist,  governor  of  Syria  AJD.  60,  in 
tbe  rei^  m  Claudius.  He  was  banisbed  by 
Kero  in  AJ).  66,  beoaose  be  bad,  among  his  an- 
•catral  im^^  a  statue  of  CasMus,  the  mur- 
derer of  Ossar.  He  was  recalled  from  banisb- 
meBt  by  Yeapasian.  Oassios  wrote  ten  booka 
OD  the  avil  law  {lAM  Jurta  Civilit),  and  Com- 
mentaries <Hi  Yitelliua  and  Uraeius  Feroz,  which 
are  qnoted  in  the  Di^t.  He  was  a  follower 
ef  the  seliool  of  Ateius  Caplto  ;  aod  as  he  i«- 
(bead  tlie  principles  of  Capito  to  a  more  seien- 
tifie  furm,  the  adherents  of  this  school  received 
the  name  <^  OoMiattt. — 14.  L.  Cass.  Hbvina,  a 
I  aDnaUat,  lived  about  B.C.  140,  and  wrote 


n  history  of  Rome  fi-cnn  the  earliest  time*  t^  tiA 
end  of  uie  third  Punic  rv. — 15.  Cass.  Paiuiev- 
BIS,  so  called  from  Poima,  his  Itirtb-plaoe,  wai 
one  of  the  murderers  of  Offisar,  RC^  48  ;  took 
an  active  part  in  the  war  against  tbe  triumvirs , 
and,  after  tbe  death  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  cu> 
ried  over  the  fleet  which  he  commanded  to 
Sioily,  and  joined  Seztus  Pompey ;  upon  the  de- 
feat of  Pompey  he  surrendered  himself  to  Ao- 
tony,  whose  lortunes  he  followed  until  after  the 
battle  of  Actium,  when  he  went  to  Athens.  luid 
was  there  put  to  death  I  y  the  command  of  Oo- 
tavianus,  M.C.  80.  Cassius  was  a  poet,  and  his 
prodnotiiHK  mn  prized  by  Horace  {.^  L,  4, 
8).  He  wrote  two  bagedies,  entitled  i%yean 
and  Bmtut,  epigrams,  and  other  works^lO. 
Oass.  EnoBCus,  a  poet  oenanred  by  Horace 
{SaL,  L,  10,  61)^  must  not  be  confounded  with 
No.  16. — 17.  Oass.  Avidius,  an  able  general  oi 
M.  Aurelius,  was  a  native  of  Syria,  la  the  i*ar- 
thian  war  (A.lJ.  162-166)  he  eommanded  the 
Roman  army  as  the  general  of  Verus,  and  after 
defeating  the  Partbions  he  took  Seleuda  and 
CtesipbMi.  He  was  afterward  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  all  tbe  Eastern  provinces,  and  discharg- 
ed bis  trust  for  several  years  witik  fidelity ;  but 
in  AJ).  175  be  proclaimed  himself  emperor. 
He  ragoed  tmly  a  few  months,  and  was  slain 
by  bis  own  officers  before  Marcus  Aurelius  ar- 
rived in  the  East  Vid.  p.  182,  fc— 18.  Dio»TSica 
Cassidb,  of  Utica,  a  Oreek  writer,  lived  about 
BC.  40,  and  translated  into  Greek  tbe  work  of  . 
the  Oarthaginian  Mogo  on  agriculture. — 19. 
Cass.  Feuz,  a  Greek  physidan,  probably  liv  ed 
imder  Augustus  aod  Tiberius ;  wrote  a  amnll 
work  entitled  'larval  'Airoptai  itai  UpoiXmara 
^twMcu,  Quattimua  Medita  et  ProbUmata  J/atn- 
ralia  :  printed  in  Idder's  Ph^rid  H  iMiei  Grmi 
Min&ret,  BeroL,  1841.— 20.  Cam.  Chaea.  Vid. 
CiLaaEA. — 21.  Cass.  Diow.  Vid.  Digs  Cassi- 
08. — 22.  Cam.  Sirratis.    Vid.  SEViate. 

CAsaivsLAUMOs,  a  British  chief,  ruled  over  the 
eonotry  north  of  the  Tamesia  (now  I^anui), 
mad  WB>  intmsted  the  Btitnu  with  the  au- 
weme  eommaud  on  CoaarV  sooond  inraaion  of 
Britain,  B.O.  64.  He  was  defeated  by  Caisar 
and  was  obliged  to  sue  fbr  peace. 

Cabsofk  (KtKnruir^:  Kaoeairatoc:  now  Cat 
topo  or  Agioi  SaraiUa),  a  town  in  llieapnitiB,  near 
theoaast. 

OunlaXiA  {t&  KaoTuSaXa).  1.  [Now  PtjakeJ 
or  Chokd;  aeoording  to  Leake,  MgdiX  a  city 
of  Cappadoeia,  near  Tyana,  edebrated  for  its 
temple  of  Artemis  (Diana)  Peniaia^ — S.  A  town 
in  Cilicta  Campeatris,  near  Issus. 

CASTiiiX  (KaoroAta),  a  celebrated  fountoiu 
on  Mount  Parnassus,  io  which  the  Pythia  used 
to  bathe  ;  saered  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  whc 
were  hence  called  CastAlIdes  ;  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  Oastalia,  daughter  of 
Aebelotia,  who  threw  beraetf  Into  the  fountain 
when  pursued  by  Apollo. 

rCASTELLDM  oft«o  oocurs  as  the  designation  of 
a  jMacc:  1.  Cabtelloh  Cattobum  (now  Caaa(t\ 
a  place  io  the  territory  of  the  Catti  io  Oemia- 

DT.  2.  OaSTBLUW    DbUSI    et  GlOlfAMCI  (oow 

Altkam^^»),  a  fortresi  Imiltlw  DrusuaaiK] 
QermamcuB  iu  'the  tmitory  of  the  UattiaeL— 
S,  Cabtelloic  MKKAnoKux  (now  StMid),  a  t»v- 
treas  of  the  Meuajni  id  Qallia  Belgiea,  ou  the 
Mease. — V.  CjUTELum  MoBnconuii  (now  MctntL 
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bStMeQ,  a  lurtnai  of  tiie  llorini  in  Qallui  Bel- 

'  [CisTHAK^  {KoffSavcua),  a  city  of  Magnesia 
Id  Tbenoly,  at  the  foot  of  Mooot  PelKMi  (HdL)  ; 
clKwhere  it  ia  written  Otutmaa.  ISrtm  tiaa 
idaee  chestnuts,  CasiaMa  nuea,  were  said  to 

haYB  derired  tlidr  Dame.] 

rCAfiTiANiRA  {Kaariavcipa),  vife  of  Priam, 
luid  mother  of  GtorgytluoQ,  iimied  for  her  beau- 

[CisnvcB,  meatiooed  io  Ciesar  as  baring 
lozed  the  goveinmeDt;  of  tlie  Seqnani,  at  Uie 
bstigatioD  of  Orgetorix,  about  B  C.  60.] 

OZsTOB,  larother  of  Pollux.    VitL  DioecDU. 

OtetOR  CKdaTup.)  1.  A  Oreeb  grammarian, 
■untamed  PkUorHmam,  probably  lived  aboutB.C. 
160,  aod  wrote  several  books ;  a  porttoo  of  big 
f^XyV  f^^ro/Mm;  ia  still  extant^  aiKl  printed  in 
Wab^s  Rhetaru  (?r(vn,  voL  ilL,  p.  712.  seq. — 2, 
Onuidson  of  Deiotanu.    Vid.  Duotabos. 

CuTRA,  a  "  eamp,"  the  name  of  several 
towns,  which  were  ori^^naUy  the  statiMiary 
quarters  of  the  Bomau  1^<»ib.  1.  Oonstahtu, 
in  Gaul,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Sequwa  (now 
ficine)— 2.  Hankibaus,  in  Bruttium,  on  the 
aoutbeafitem  eoast,  north  of  S^lacium,  arose 
out  of  the  fortified  oamp  which  Hapnibal  main- 
tained there  during  the  latter  veers  ni  tlte  sec- 
ond Fnda  war. — 8.  Hbbodlis,  m  Batavia,  per- 
liaps  near  Heumen. — 1.  Minertjc  (now  Cattro), 
in  Calabria,  with  a  temple  of  Minerva,  souUi  of 
Hydnmtum  ;  the  most  uicient  town  of  the  Sa- 
lentid,  subsequently  colonized  by  tiie  Bonuuis ; 
its  harbor  waa  called  PmIus  Yweris  (now  Forio 
£adiico.) — 6.  Vbtiba  (paw  JCtrnUm),  io  Gallia 
fielgico,  on  the  Bhine :  many  Boman  remaioe 
have  been  found  at  Xantm.--6.  CobnSuU  (now 
OellaJi),  a  place  in  the  Oarthaginiui  territory 
(Zeugitana)  in  northern  Afriea,  where  Scipio  Af- 
rieonus  the  elder  establiehed  his  camp  when  he 
invaded  A&ioa  in  the  secood  Punio  war.  It 
was  between  UUca  and  Carthage,  on  the  north- 
eni  side  of  the  River  Bagradaa,  mit  its  site  ia  now 
south  4^  the  tiTcr,  in  Mnsequenoa  of  the  altera- 
tiooa  described  tmder  Oastbaoo. 

Caotkuh.  1.  Ihdi,  a  town  of  the  Kutuli,  «i 
the  coast  of  Latium,  cmffounded  by  some  writers 
with  No.  2. — 2.  Novum  {now  Torre  di  Chiarue- 
eia),  a  town  in  Etraria,  and  a  Roman  colony  on 
the  coosL — NowM  (now  Oivlia  JVotta),  a  town 
in  Picenom,  probably  at  the  mouth  d  the  small 
river  Batinum  (now  SoKmuUo),  etdoniied  by  the 
Romans  B.C.  264,  at  the  commenoement  of  the 
flnt  Punic  war.— {4.  CAsimcM  Tumn,  a  land- 
ing-place on  an  island  in  the  Laeus  Brigantinua, 
used  by  Tiberius  as  a  jUmos  at  arms  duciog  bis 
war  with  the  VindelioLj 

CurrOho  (Kooraluv  ^  now  CaeUma),  a  town 
of  the  Oretam,  on  the  Bxtia,  and  near  the  fron- 
tiers of  BfBtica,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  which 
bore  a  great  resemblance  to  Pamassua,  was  under 
tlie  Romans  on  important  place,  a  munici|>ium 
with  the  Jus  Latii,  and  included  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  Carthago  Nova:  its  inhabUaDts were  called 
OmarivmaUt.  ibi  (Ite  monntaina  ^jS^ftus  Chato- 
bmama)  in  the  ndghborbood  were  ulver  and  lead 
mines.  Tlie  wife  of  Hannibal  was  a  native  of 
Oostnlik 

CASDEKTua  (now  Btuiento),  a  river  in  Luca- 
nia,  flows  into  the  sea  near  Metapontum. 
[Cuua  tK(£(R>f :  now  Coio),  one  of  the  $po- 


rades  Inaulffi,  south  of  Carpath<vs,  oontaii^i^  % 

city  with  the  same  name  as  the  islontL] 

CASTBTift  (KooiJOT^c :  now  Chiameh),  a  fine 
sea-port  on  the  coast  of  louia ;  the  harbor  of 

EBTTKB& 

Catabathkub  Maoncs  (KaTa£al?//oc,  L  e!,  d* 
KoU  :  now  Jforsa  SolUrn,  i  e.  Port  of  the  Lad 
der\  a  mountain  and  sea-porl;  at  the  oottom  of 
a  deep  bay  oa  the  noruiem  coast  rf  Africa 
(about  26°  6'  cast  longitude),  was  genually  (on- 
aiderad  the  boundary  between  Egypt  and  Gy- 
renaioa.  Pttilemy  distbgmsbes^&tHn  this  a 
pla(»  called  CataoetRmvt  Parvus,  in  the  interior 
of  Africa,  near  the  bordera  of  Egypt,  above  Par»- 
tonium, 

CiTlstlPA  or  -I  {tH  KoTuSovna,  oi  Earudotiirot), 
a  name  given  to  the  cataracts  of  tiic  Kile,  and  also 
to  the  parts  of  Ethiopia  in  their  ndghborhood. 
Vid.  NiLua. 

Catalaumi  or  Catelaumi,  a  peoi^e  in  Gaul  in 
the  modem  Champofpte,  mentioaaa  only  by  later 
writers :  thtur  cajutal  was  Durooatklauni  or 
Catklauni  (now  ChdUm*  lur  Mame),  in  Uie 
neighborhood  of  which  Attila  was  defeated  by 
AStiua  and  Theodoric,  AJ>.  451. 

Oatavitus,  the  Roman  name  for  Gai^ymedea, 
of  which  it  is  <nily  a  corrupt  form. 

Catama  or  CatTha  (Kanani :  Korovolof :  now 
CcOatUa),  an  important  town  in  Sicily,  oo  the 
eoatera  ooaat,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  jEtoo,  found- 
ed B.C.  780  by  Naxos,  which  was  it«elf  founded 
by  the  Chalcidians  of  Eubtca.  In  KC.  47  it 
was  token  by  Hiero  I.,  who  removed^ts  inhabit- 
ants to  Lcootini,  aod  settled  five  thousand  Syr- 
acueans  and  five  thousand  FelopMinesians  in 
the  town,  the  name  of  whioh  he  changed  into 
^tua.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Hiero  (467),  the 
former  inhabitants  of  Cataua  again  obtained 
poesesaion  of  the  town,  and  called  it  by  its  ortg- 
mal  name,  Catana.  Subsequently  Cutaoa  was 
conquered  by  Dionysiu^  was  then  governed  by 
native  tyrants,  next  became  subject  to  Agath- 
ocles,  and  finsdly,  in  die  first  Punic  war,  f^  un- 
der t)ie  dominion  of  Rome.  It  waa  colonized  by 
Augustus  with  some  veterana.  Catana  frequent- 
ly suffered  frtHU  oarthqnalces  and  eruptions  of 
Mount  jEtua.  ItisDow<Hiaof  themoetflourish- 
ing  cities  in  Sicily, 

CXTAiiNiA  (SiaTaovia),  a  district  in  the  soutli- 
eastern  part  of  Cappodocia,  to  which  it  was  first 
added  under  the  Romans,  with  Meliteae,  which 
lies  east  of  it  These  two  districts  fbnn  a  lai^ 
aod  fcrtileTdaiD,  lying  between  the  Aoti-Tauma 
and  the  Taurus  and  Amanus,  and  watered  by 
the  River  Pyramua.  Cataonia  hod  no  larga 
towns,  but  several  strong  mountab  fortress^ 

Catakbhactss  {Karafi^Tvc),  1.  (Now  Dm 
tbnSpo),  a  river  of  Pamphylia,  wMch  descends 
from  the  mountains  of  Taurus  in  a  great  brokeo 
waterfall  (whence  its  name,  from  Kara^^yw/u), 
and  which,  after  flowing  beneath  the  earth  io 
two  parts  of  its  course,  falls  into  the  sea  east 
of  Attalia. — 2.  The  term  is  also  applied,  first  by 
StrabO)  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  which  ai-e 
dutio^iished  aa  C.  Major  and  C.  Minor  (yid  Ni- 
uib),  in  wUcb  DSC  it  must,  of  course,  be  regarded 
as  a  common  noun,  equivalent  to  the  Latin  eata- 
racta,  but  whether  derived  from  the  name  of  the 
Pamphyliao  river,  or  at  once  irom  the  Gradr 
verb,  can  not  be  determined. 

Catblaunl    Vid.  Catalaukl 
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Gaxha  (S.affiloi),  a  great  and  varlbe  people 
ot  Jadia  intra  Gaiigeni,  upon  whom  Alexander 
mad«  var.  Some  of  the  beit  Oria)t»liata  sup- 
poM  the  name  to  be  tlut.  oot  of  a  tribe,  but  of 
die  vorrior  caste  of  the  I^dooe,  tbe  KthatnyoM. 

Catiuna,  L.  SuiQius,  the  de&ceodoDt  of  on 
acKaeot  pabiciaa  family  which  bad  sunk  iato 
povertv.  His  youth  and  early  maohood  were 
BfaUDed  by  every  tom  ud  crina  He  first 
peari  b  lustoiy  as  a  tealons  psrtisso  of  Sulla ; 
and  during  the  horrors  of  the  pvoseriptiw^  he 
killed,  wiui  his  own  hand,  bis  brother-in-law, 
^  Cvcilius,  a  quiet,  iDoffeDeive  man,  and  put  to 
death  by  torture  M.  Marius  Oratidianus,  the 
ViiMman  and  feUow-towDsman  of  Cicero,  He 
vas  suipeet«d  of  an  intrigue  with  the  Testsl 
Falaa,  auter  of  Terentia,  ud  was  said  and  be- 
liered  to  have  made  away  with  bis  first  wife, 
and  afterward  witii  bis  son,  in  order  that  he 
mig^t  many  Aurelia  Orestilla,  who  objected  to 
the  preseDoe  of  a  groworup  step-<^d ;  but,  not- 
wiUtstaoding  this  inlamy,  hie  attained  to  the  dig- 
nity of  i»^tor  in  B.O.  68,  was  governor  of  Africa 
dnriog  the  following  year,  and  returned  to 
Bome  m  66,  in  order  to  sue  for  the  oonsnlsbip. 
Hie  election  Uv  65  was  carried  hjr  P.  Aotronlus 
Pistns  and  P.  Cornelius  Sulla,  both  of  whom 

men  soon  after  convicted  of  luibery,  and  their 
places  sapplied  by  their  oompetitors  and  accu- 
Mts,  L.  Aurelios  Cotta  and  Ii,  Monlius  Torqua- 

os.  Catiline  had  been  disqualified  for  becom- 
%)g  ft  candidate,  in  ooosei^ucnce  of  an  impeach- 
moDt  for  oppreauon  in  his  province,  preferred 
l/f  F.  Clodius  Pulcher,  afterward  so  celebrated 
as  the  enemy  of  Cicero.  Exasperated  by  their 
dissfiptMntm^t,  Autronius  and  Catiline  formed 
a  project,  along  with  Cn.  Piso,  to  murder  the 
new  eoonds  when  they  Altered  upon  their 
office  npoo  the  first  of  Jannary.  T)m  design  is 
aaid  to  have  been  flrostrated  solely  by  the  im- 

Stienee  of  Cati^ie,  who,  upon  the  appointed 
y,  gave  tiie  signal  prematurely,  before  the 
wbole  of  the  armed  agenta  had  assembled.  Eo- 
oouraged  rather  than  disheartened  by  a  failure 
■which  had  so  nearly  proved  a  triumph,  Catiline 
now  determined  to  organise  a  more  ezteneive 
eoDsianu^,  in  order  to  overthrow  the  existing 

Stvemmeot,  and  to  obtain  for  himself  and  his 
Ilowem  aU  plaoes  of  power  and  profit  Hav- 
ing been  acquitted  in  66  upon  his  trial  for  a- 
torlioi^  he  was  left  unfettered  to  mature  his 
jdaoa.  The  time  was  propitious  to  bis  schemes. 
The  younger  nobility  were  thoroi^bly  domoral- 
bed,  with  ruined  fortunes,  and  eager  for  an^ 
dtanga  whieb  m^t  relieve  them  flmn  their 
emfaamssmaDts ;  the  Roman  popniaoe  were 
restless  and  ^scvntented,  ready  to  follow  at  tiie 
adding  of  any  demagogue ;  while  many  of  the 
veterans  of  SuUa,  wbo  had  squandered  their  ill- 
gotten  wealth,  were  now  anxious  for  a  renewal 
of  those  scenes  of  Wood  which  ther  bad  found 
wo  pn^taUe.  Among  such  men  Catiline  soon 
obtamed  nnmeroos  supporters;  and  his  great 
mental  and  physical  powers,  which  even  bis 
tfiemiee  admitted,  maintained  lus  ascendency 
over  his  adbereote.  The  most  distinguished 
men  -wbo  iMned  him,  and  were  present  at  a 
meeting  of  the  oiHisj^rators  which  be  called  in 
June,  M,  were  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Sura,  who 
had  been  consul  in  B.G.  71,  but,  bariiv  been 
yawfil  over  by  the  censors,  had  lost  his  seat 


in  the  s^iate,  which  he  was  now  seekmg  tt. 
recover  by  standing  a  seoond  time  for  the  pro- 
torship ;  C.  Cornelius  Ceth^us,  diatio^msbed 
throughout  by  his  headstroi^  impetuosity  oq^ 
Bai^uinary  violence ;  P.  Autronius,  spoken  of 
above ;  h.  Coasius  Lons^us,  at  this  lime  a 
competitor  for  the  consmahip;  L.  Yaigunteius, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  colleaguee  Cicero 
in  the  qucatDrsfaipk  and  bad  subsequently  been 
condemned  for  bribery ;  L.  Ca^NiminB  Bestaa. 
tribune  elect ;  Publius  and  Semus  Sulla,  nepb 
ews  of  the  dictator ;  M.  Fortius  liisoa,  Ae 
The  first  object  of  Catiline  was  to  obtain  the 
consolship  for  himself  and  0.  Antonins,  whose 
coKtperation  he  oonfideutly  anticipated.  But  in 
this  olgeel  he  ▼as  fsappdoted:  Cioero  and 
A^onius  were  elected  oonnls.  Una  disap- 
pointment rendered  him  (wly  more  vigorous  m 
the  prosecution  of  his  deaigiia ;  more  adhtfents 
were  giunetL  and  troops  were  levied  in  various 
parts  of  Italy,  especially  in  the  neighboibood  of 
FaesuUe,  under  the  superintendence  of  C.  Man- 
lius,  one  of  the  veteran  centurions  of  Sulla. 
Meantime  Cicero,  the  consul,  was  unrelaxing 
in  his  efforts  to  preserve  the  state  from  the 
threatened  danger.  Throu^  the  agency  of 
Fulvia,  the  mistress  of  Cunus,  one  of  the  ocm- 
spirators,  he  became  acquainted  with  every  cir- 
cumstance as  soon  as  it  occurred,  and  was  en- 
abled to  counteract  all  the  machiiuUions  of  Cat- 
iline. Cicoo,  at  the  same  timt^  gauied  over 
lus  oolkagne  Antonins  hj  promisii^  him  the 
worinoe  of  Maoedonia.  At  lengtb  Cicwo  <^h&- 
ly  accused  Catiline,  and  the  senate,  now  aware 
of  the  danger  which  threatened  die  state,  passed 
the  decree,  "  that  the  consuls  should  take  care 
that  the  republic  received  no  barm,"  in  virtue  of 
which  the  consuls  were  invested  for  the  time 
bong  with  afaeolnte  power,  both  civil  and  milir 
tary,  In  the  nnn"i1"  deetioDS  which  followed 
soon  afterward,  Catiline  was  again  rejected. 
On  the  tught  of  the  6th  of  November,  B.0 
63,  he  met  the  ringleaders  of  the  oonspracy  st 
the  dwellii^  of  M.  Poroius  Lieca,  and  mformed 
them  that  be  hod  resolved  to  wait  no  Itwgtf, 
but  at  once  to  proceed  to  open  action.  Cicen^ 
informed  as  usiud  of  these  prooeedings,  sum- 
moned the  smate  <»  the  8th  of  TSonaSoer,  and 
Oam  delivered  the  first  of  Ua  celebrated  ora- 
tions against  Catiline,  in  wUeh  he  displayed  ■ 
most  Ultimate  acquaintanee  with  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  eonspiratora.  Oatiliue,  who 
was  present,  attempted  to  justify  himself  but 
scarcely  had  he  coDunoioed  when  his  words 
were  drowned  1^  the  shouts  of  "en^my"  and 
"parriode"  whicn  burst  from  the  whole  os- 
aemUy.  Finding  that  he  could  at  present  ef- 
fect nothing  at  &me,  he  quitted  the  city  in  the 
night  (8th-9th  Kovember),  and  proceednl  to  the 
camp  of  Manlins,  after  leaving  the  chief  con- 
trol of  afi^rs  at  Rome  in  the  bonds  of  Ijentulua 
and  Cethegus.  On  the  9th,  when  the  ffii|^t  of 
Catiline  was  knows,  Cicero  delivered  his  sec- 
ond speech,  addressed  to  the  people  in  the  fo- 
rum, la  which  he  justified  his  recent  conduct. 
The  senate  declared  Catjline  and  Manlius  pub- 
lic enemies,  and  soon  afterward  Cicero  obtained 
l^ol  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  the  conspirators 
witlun  the  citv,  through  the  ambassadors  of  the 
AlloI»t^es.  These  men  had  been  solicited  b^ 
Lentulus  to  jtua  the  pfot^  and  to  induce  their 
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ova  couot'TmeQ  to  take  part  in  the  iusutree- 
tioa  The}  revealed  Vhat  tbej  had  heard  ta 
Q.  Fobius  Sanga,  the  tmtl^>n  of  thur  etate,  vho 
in  bis  turn  ocquoiDtea  Cicero.  By  the  inrtruc- 
tions  of  Uid  Mter,  the  ambaflsadorg  affected 
great  zeitl  in  the 'uadertoking,  and  having  ob- 
tained n  vrittea  agreement,  signed  hj  L«ntu- 
lua,  O-ethcgns,  and  Statilius,  they  quitted  Home 
fooc  after  midnight  on  the  3d  of  December,  but 
were  arrestod  on  the  MiiTiaa  bridge  by  CSce* 
-0*0  I'rder.  Cicero  instantly  sommoned  the 
eodnta  of  the  consiHracy  to  lus  preswce,  and 
conducted  them  to  the  senate,  woich  was  as- 
sembled in  the  temple  of  Concord  (4th  of  De- 
cember). He  prored  the  guilt  of  the  conspira- 
tors by  the  t^timony  of  'witnesses  and  their 
own  wgnatures.  They  vere  thereupon  con- 
algned  to  the  ehaive  of  oertidn  somtoni.  Go- 
ero  ihta  sununoned  tiie  people,  and  delirered 
what  is  called  his  third  oration  agyinst  Catiline, 
in  which  he  informed  them  of  all  that  had  taken 
place.  On  the  following  day,  Qte  nones  (6th) 
of  December,  the  da^  so  frequentlT  referred  to 
by  Cicero  in  after  tunes  with  pride,  the  senate 
was  called  tcwether  to  delib«rata  reapeetiog  the 
pimishment  of  the  ooDBpratora.  After  on  ani- 
mated debate,  of  wHoh  the  leading  ailments 
are  ezprcased  in  the  two  celebrated  orations 
assigned  by  Sallust  to  Ciesar  and  to  Cato,  a  de- 
cree was  passed  that  Lentulus  and  the  con- 
spirators should  be  put  to  death.  The  sentence 
was  executed  the  same  night  in  the  prison. 
Cicero't  speech  in  the  debate  in  the  senate  is 
CHreserred  in  his  fourth  oration  against  CatiUne. 
The  cooeol  Antonius  was  then  sent  w&inst 
Catiline,  and  the  decisire  battle  was  rought 
early  in  62.  .^tonius,  however,  unwilling  to 
fight  against  h:s  former  associate,  gave  the  com- 
mand on  the  day  of  battle  to  hia  legate,  M.  Pe- 
b^ius.  Catiline  fell  in  the  engagement,  after 
fl^itii^with  the  most  daring  valor.  He  histoty 
of  CatiliDe's  conspiracy  tias  heeo  written  by 
Rallust. 

[Catillds  (Virg.,  jfiVi.,  vii,  &J0)  and  Catilus 
(Hor.,  Od^  18,  2),  son  of  Amphiaraus,  with  his 
brothers  COros  and  Tihurtus  migrated  to  Itol^, 
and  there  founded  the  city  Tibur  (now  7\voli), 
on  the  Anio.] 

OatTus.  [1.  Q.  Cauds,  plebeian  sdile  B.C. 
aiO  with  "L.  Porciua  Licinius ;  served  under  C. 
Claudius  Nero  against  Hosdrubal,  B.C.  207  ;  and 
was  subsequently  sent  to  DelpU  to  present  to 
the  temple  there  some  of  the  booty  obtained  in 
the  victory  over  Hasdrubnl.] — 2.  An  Epicurean 
l^iloeopher,  a  native  of  Gallia  Trauspodana 
(bisub^),  composed  a  treatise  in  four  books 
on  the  nature  <^  thimi  and  on  the  chief  good 
(dt  Jtenon  Ifatvra  et  £  tvmrno  Bono);  died  B.C. 
45. 

Cato,  DioxrafuB,  the  author  of  a  small  work, 
entitled  Dittieha  de  Monbui  (td  Fllium,  coneist- 
j)g  of  a  series  of  sententious  moral  precepts. 
Nothii^  is  known  of  the  anthor  or  the  tone 
when  he  Uved,  bat  many  writers  place  him 
under  the  Antonhiea.  "Aie  best  edition  is  1^ 
Amtzenius,  Amsterdam,  1764. 

Cato,  Poadfua.  1.  H.,  ft^quently  oumamed 
CzNsoaa'B  or  Cxmoa,  also  Cato  Major,  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  his  great-grandson  Cato  Uti- 
cenuB  (vff  TSo.  8).  Cato  was  born  at  Tuscu- 
Inm,  B.C.  234,  and  was  brought  up  at  Us  &- 
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j  tber's  farm,  situated  in  the  Sabine  lerricorj 
In  217  he  served  his  first  campaign,  in  his  sovcii 
teenth  year,  and  during  the  remaidng  years  erf 
the  second  Punie  war  he  greatly  disUnguished 
himself  by  his  courage  and  mflitory  abilities 
In  the  intervals  of  war  he  returned  to  his  Sa- 
bine  farm,  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  fa- 
tiler,  and  there  led  the  same  frugal  and  simple 
life,  which  dmracterized  him  to  his  last  days. 
Enooaraged  by  L.  ValcrinB  Flaocus,  a  yonng 
nobleman  in  the .  neighborhood,  he  went  to 
Rome,  and  became  a  candidate  for  office.  He 
obtamed  the  quastorship  in  204,  and  served  un* 
der  the  proconsul  Scipio  Africanus  in  Sicily  and 
Africa.  From  this  time  we  may  date  the  enmi- 
ty which  Cato  always  displaved  toward  Scipio ' 
their  habits  and  views  or  liie  were  entirely  dif 
foreot;  and  Cato,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  de- 
DouDced  in  the  stroDgest  terms  tlw  luxuty  tuod 
extravagance  of  his  eommander.  On  his  voy- 
age home  he  is  said  to  have  touched  at  Sardim% 
and  to  have  brought  the  poet  Ennius  from  thn 
island  to  Italy.  Li  199  he  was  sdile,  and  in 
198  praator ;  be  obtained  Sardinia  as  his  proT* 
ince,  which  he  goremed  with  iostiee  and  ecoa 
omy.  He  had  now  established  a  reputation  for 
pure  morality  and  strict  virtue.  In  196  he  was 
consul  with  his  old  friend  and  patron  L.  Valerius 
Flaccna,  He  carried  on  war  m  Spain  with  the 
greatest  success,  and  received  the  honor  of  a 
triumph  on  his  return  to  Rome  in  194.  In  19i 
he  served^  under  the  ixmsul  M'.  Acilius  Olabrio, 
in  the  oampa^  against  ADtieebus  ii:  Greece, 
and  the  decisive  victory  at  'ThermopyUe  was 
mainly  owing  to  Cato,  From  this  time  Cnt^ 
military  career,  which  had  been  a  brilliant  <mi«^ 
appears  to  have  ceased.  He  now  took  sa  act- 
ive part  in  civil  af^n,  and  distinguisb-id  bim- 
self  oy  his  vehement  opposition  to  thi  Itjman 
nobles,  who  introduced  into  Rome  Ori.«k  luxu* 
ly  and  refinement  It  was  especiptlj  gainst 
the  Scimoe  tlmt  his  most  violent  >^«icks  were 
directed,  and  whom  be  pursued  witit  Kie  Uttereat 
animoBi^.  He  obtained  the  co->r^imnation  of 
L.  Scipio,  the  conqueror  of  Anfif/iics,  and  torn- 
pelled  his  brother  P.  Scipio  to  'jut  Rome  in  or- 
der to  avoid  the  same  fate.  'i-id.  Scipio.  In 
184  be  was  elected  censor  v<;th  L.  Valerias 
Flaccus,  havit^  been  rejectc*  in  his  applica- 
tion for  the  office  in  169.  B  s  censorship  wai 
a  great  epoch  in  his  life.  F  i  applied  himself 
strenuously  to  the  duties  of  lis  office,  regard- 
less of  the  enemies  he  was  '  ,aking  ;  but  all  his 
efforts  to  stem  the  tide  of  .uxury  which  was 
now  setting  in  proved  un»  iiling.  His  strong 
national  prejudiGes  appear  bO  have  dimiiiisbea 
in  force  as  ne  grew  older  sod  wiser.  He  ap- 
plied lumself  in  old  age  tr  the  atudr  of  Orew 
literature,  with  which  in  louth  he  bad  no  ac- 
quoiDtauce,  although  he  wt/<  not  ignonmt  of  the 
Greek  language.  But  his  donduct  ocxitiDued  to 
be  guided  by  prejudices  unuost  classes  and  nv 
tions,  whose  influence  he  deemed  to  be  hoetild 
to  the  simplicity  of  the  old  Roman  diaroeter. 
He  bad  an  antipathy  to  pbysicionB,  because  thef 
q  ere  mostly  Greeks,  and  therefore  oreGt  to  bo 
trusted  with  Roman  lives.  When  Athens  sent 
Camcades,  Diogenes,  and  Critolaus  as  ambas- 
sadors to  Rome,  he  recommended  the  s^ate  to 
send  them  from  the  city  on  account  of  the  dan- 
gerous dootrines  taugfal  fay  Cameades.  Fli 
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OiunuJB,  Cato  retained  hie  boditj  and  men- . 
tal  vigor  in  his  old  age.  In  the  jear  before  his ' 
death  be  was  one  <tf  the  dief  inatigaton  of  the  I 
tUrd  Fasio  mr.  He  had  been  one  of  the  Ro- 1 
mao  deputies  eent  to  Africa  to  artutnita  between 
MasimMa  and  tiie  Carthaginians,  and  be  vaa 
BO  stmck  with  the  flourtshteg  conditkn  of  Cor- 
tbaf^  that  on  his  return  home  he  maintained 
that  Eome  would  never  be  safe  as  loi^  as  Car- 
thage was  m  existeueei  From  this  time  forth, 
yrMumr  be  was  oalled  npcn  for  Im  vote  in 
the  senate,  tbongfa  the  salgeet  of  debate  bore  oo 
relation  to  Cai&age,  his  words  were  Delenda 
f«t  Carthago.  Very  shortly  before  his  death, 
bt)  tnade  a  power^m  speech  in  accoaii:^  Oalba 
on  ae«ount  of  his  emeity  and  per^dy  in  Smiq. 
He  (Ued  in  149,  at  the  age  of  ^hty-nve.  Cato 
wrote  several  worim,  of  wiaeh  onfy  the  Dt  Re 
RxuHca  has  oome  down  to  ns,  tboi^  even  tfns 
work  is  not  exactly  in  the  form  in  wbidi  it  jvo- 
oeeded  from  his  pen :  it  is  printed  m  the  Scrip- 
tore*  JtH  JRtuffea,  edited  by  Gcsner  (Lips^ 
177S-4X  and  Schnrfder  (Lips,  1794-7).  His 
most  important  work  was  entitled  Originea,  bnt 
mdy  fragments  of  it  have  been  preserved.  The 
first  hook  contained  the  histoTy  of  the  Soman 
knigs;  the  sceond  uid  tUrd  trnted  tX  Uk  oi%in 
of  Die  ItaGan  towns,  and  from  these  two  book* 
flie  whole  work  derived  its  title.  The  fourth 
book  treated  of  the  first  Punic  war,  the  fifth 
book  of  the  second  Pimie  war,  and  the  sixth 
and  seventh  continned  tJie  narrative  to  the  year 
of  Csto's  deBtb.~8.  H.,  son  of  No.  1,  by  his  first 
wife  Lieiiua,  and  thence  called  XAcinianut,  was 
^Htinguisfaed  as  a  jnrist  In  the  war  against 
Perseus,  168,  he  foiffifat  wiUi  great  bravery  un- 
der the  eoQsul  .^BmfBos  Panms,  whose  dan^- 
tcr,  >£milia  Tertia,  he  afterward  married.  He 
died  when  pnetor  deaiffnatus,  about  182. — 8. 
JL,  800  of  So.  1,  by  his  second  wife  Salonia, 
and  thence  called  SaloniaRua,  was  bom  164, 
when  his  father  had  completed  his  eightieth 
year.^ — 4.  11,  sod  of  Ka  8,  oddbuI  118,  died  in 
Afnea  in  the  same  year. — S.  0.,  also  son  of  TSo. 
%  oonsnllH,  obtmed  Macedonia  as  bis  prov- 
ince, and  fonght  nDsoecessfiilly  against  the 
Scordiacl  He  was  accused  of  ertortion  in 
Macedonia,  and  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine. 
He  afterward  went  to  Tarraoo  in  Spoid,  and  be- 
came a  dtizen  of  that  town. — 6.  H.,  son  of  No. 
8,  tribonus  plebis,  died  when  a  candidate  for 
the  pnetorship. — 7.  L,  also  eon  of  No.  8,  coo- 
■ol  89,  was  killed  in  battle  against  the  Sooii. — 
8.  U.,  son  of  No.  0,  by  Livia,  great-gnmdaon  of 
Cato  the  Censor,  and  eumamed  Uticeksis  from 
Utica,  the  place  of  his  death,  was  bom  B.C.  95. 
In  early  childhood  he  lost  both  his  parents,  and 
was  brought  op  in  tibe  honse  of  his  motbcr's 
brother,  £  Uvnu  Dnsoa,  akmg  yrHih  his  sister 
Porcia  and  tiie  children  of  his  mother  by  her 
second  husband,  H.  ServHius  Ciepio.  In  early 
years  be  discovered  a  stem  and  unyidding 
character ;  he  applied  himself  with  great  zeiu 
to  the  «tndy  of  oratory  and  philosophy,  and  be- 
came a  deroted  adherent  of  the  Stoic  school; 
and  among  the  profligate  noldos  of  the  age  be 
Botnk  became  ooospicuous  fbr  bis  rigid  morality. 
He  served  lus  first  camp«gn  as  a  volunteer, 
72,  in  flie  servile  war  of  Spartacus,  and  aAcr- 
ward,  abont  67,  as  tribunus  mOitnin  in  Mace- 
donia. Li  SSbawna  aweator  wluin  he  eorreet- 


«d  nuitcrcus  abuses  whith  had  cr  pt  lute  tti« 
admimstralion  of  the  treasury.  Ir  33  he  was 
tribune  of  the  plebe,  and  supporw'l  Ctcrro  in 
proposbg  that  the  Catillnamui  eonsdratun 
should  riffer  dnitL  Vid.  Catixi*'!.  He  now 
became  one  of  the  chief  leaders  rf  the  aristo- 
cratical  party,  and  opposed  with  tlie  utmost  ve- 
hemence the  measures  of  Ctesar,  Potopey,  and 
Crassus.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  him,  he 
seat  to  Crpnis  in  68  with  the  tack  of  uniting 
that  island  to  the  Roman  dominions.  He  return 
ed  in  6S,  and  continued  to  oppose  the  triumvirs ; 
but  all  his  eflbrts  were  vain,  and  ha  was  mjcct- 
ed  when  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  prtetor- 
ship.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  (49). 
be  was  intrusted,  as  proprstor,  '<n(M  the  de 
fence  of  Sicily;  but,  on  tne  land^ig  of  Curio 
with  an  overwhelming  force,  he  abandoned  the 
island  and  joined  Pompey  in  Greece.  After 
Pompe/s  vietoiy  at  I>yrrftelunm,  Cato  was  left 
in  charge  of  the  camp,  and  thns  was  not  presetit 
at  the  rattle  of  Pbuulia  (48).  After  this  bat- 
tle he  set  Bail  for  Corcyra,  and  thence  crossed 
over  to  Africa,  where  he  joined  Metellus  Scipio, 
after  a  terrible  march  across  the  desert  The 
vnaj  wished  to  be  led  by  Cato ;  but  he  yielded 
the  command  to  the  eonsular  Scipia  In  oppo- 
sitini  to  the  advice  of  Cato,  Scipio  fought  with 
Ctpsar,  and  was  utterly  routed  at  Tbapeus  (April 
6th,  46).  All  Africa  now,  with  the  exception 
of  Utica,  submitted  to  CicBar.  Cato  wanted 
the  Romans  in  Utica  to  stand  a  siege ;  but  when 
he  saw  that  they  were  incUucd  to  submit,  he 
resolved  to  die  rather  than  fall  alive  into  tbe 
hands  of  the  conqueror.  Accordingly,  after 
spending  the  greater  part  of  the  dgbt  m  perus- 
ing Plato's  Pbsdo  serienil  times,  be  stabbed  him- 
self  below  the  breast.  In  fitUing,  he  overturned 
an  abacus :  Ms  friends,  hearing  the  uoisc,  rac 
up,  found  him  bathed  in  blood,  and,  while  he  wai 
funting,  dressed  Ids  wound.  When,  however, 
he  recovered  feeling  he  tore  opou  the  bandages, 
let  out  bia  entrails,  and  expired  at  the  age  uf 
49.  Cato  soon  became  the  subject  of  biography 
and  panegyric.  Shortly  after  lue  death  appear- 
ed Cicero's  Cato,  ■ffhich  provoked  OsBsar's  AnH- 
cato.  In  Lucan  the  character  of  Cato  is  a  per- 
sonification of  godlike  virtue.  In  modem  times 
the  dosing  events  of  his  life  have  been  often 
dmmaticea ;  and  few  dramas  have  gained  more 
cdebrity  than  the  Cato  of  Addison. — 9.  M^  a 
son  of  No.  8,  fell  at  the  battle  of  Pliib'ppi,  42. 

Cato,  VALEalus,  a  distinguished  grammarian 
and  poet,  lost  his  proper^  in  his  youth  duH'ig 
tbe  usurpation  of  Sulla.  Ho  is  usually  eousid- 
ercd  the  author  of  an  extent  poem  in  one  bund- 
red  and  eighty-three  hexameter  verses,  entitled 
DiTa;  edited  by  Putsch,  Jena,  1828. 

SCatcscb  (Karpriff)  or  OasmrB,  son  of  Hinot 
Creta.] 

Oattt  or  Chatti,  whose  name  is  connected 
with  the  old  Qerman  word  cat  or  ead,  ^-vrar,^ 
one  of  the  most  important  nations  of  Qeiniany, 
bounded  by  the  visnrgis  (now  Wetcr)  on  the 
east,  the  Agri  Deeumates  on  the  south,  and  the 
Rhine  on  Uie  west;  h  ttie  modem  ffeaie  and 
the  adjacent  countries.  Tber  were  a  branch 
of  Hermiones,  and  are  firat  mentioned  b^ 
Cssar  under  the  erroneous  name  of  SuevL 
AlUunu^  defeated  hv  Dmaus,  Germanions,  and 
other  Roman  generals,  they  were  ncrer  com 
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{detely  subjugated  bj  the  Romans;  and  their 
power  was  ^atlj  augiaeated  on  tlio  decUoe  of 
the  ChenucL   Their  capitaJ  was  MATnuii. 

[Catuau>a,  a  noble  youth  of  the  Gotones,  in 
tiie  time  of  Tiberius,  who  drove  Maroboduus 
from  thii  throne  of  the  Harcomaimi,  and  was 
bimwif  driven  out  in  turn  hj  the  Hermunduri 
tinder  the  commund  of  Vibilius.] 

CATULLia^  VuxBim,  a  Boman  poet,  bran  at 
Veroua  or  in  its  immediate  vicsmt^,  B.O.  87. 
Catullus  inherited  considerable  property  from 
Ilia  father,  who  was  the  friend  of  Juhus  Cee- 
sar ;  but  he  a4^uandered  a  great  part;  of  it  by  in- 
dulging freelj  m  the  pleasures  of  the  metropo- 
lis. In  order  tc  better  bis  fortunes,  he  vent  to 
Jtith^nia  in  the  bain  of  the  pmbx  Hemmnn, 
but  ifc  appears  that  the  npectuatum  was  attoid- 
ed  with  little  sucoess.  It  was  probaUr^durinj 
this  expedition  that  his  brotbar  died,  in  the 
Trosd — a  loss  which  he  deplores  in  the  affect- 
ing elegy  to  Bortalua.  On  bis  return  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  Rome  or  at  his  oountry-aeats 
on  the  promoDtory  of  Sirmb  and  at  Tibur.  He 
probably  died  about  EG.  47.  The  extant  works 
of  Catdllus  consist  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
poems,  oo  a  Tariety  of  topes,  and  oomposed  in 
different  styles  and  metres.  Stane  are  Ivrical, 
others  elegies,  and  otJbers  epigrams;  while  the 
Nuptials  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  iu  four  buodred 
and  nine  hexameter  lines,  is  an  heroic  poem. 
Some  of  his  poems  are  translatious  or  imitatiMis 
from  the  G-r^^  as,  tor  iMtanee,  bis  JOe  Coma 
Stmaeet,  whii^  was  taken  from  CallinuudiuB. 
In  conaequeoce  of  the  intimate  acquuotonce 
which  Catullus  displays  with  Qreek  literature 
and  mytholmy,  be  was  called  doctat  by  Tibul- 
lufl,  Ond,  anT  others.  Catullus  adorned  all  he 
touched,  and  his  shorter  poems  are  cbaractei^ 
iied  by  original  inventioa  and  feliaty  of  expres- 
AaiL—EdiHonM:  By  Volpi,  Patav,  1710;  by 
Doerinr,  Altooa,  1884.  2d  ed.;  and  by  Lach- 
mann,  BeroL,  1829. 

GJItClus,  LuTArius,  1.  C,  c<msul  B.C.  242, 
defeated  as  procooeul  in  the  following  year  the 
Carthagiman  fleet  off  the  jEgates  losulce,  and 
thus  brought  the  first  Punic  war  to  a  close,  241. 
— 2.  consul  102  with  C.  Uarius  IV^  and  as 
proconsul  next  year  gained  along  with  Marina 
a  dedaive  victory  over  tlie  Cimbri  near  Veroel- 
tse  (now  Vereel^,  in  the  north  of  Italy.  Catu- 
lus  claimed  the  entire  booor  of  tliis  victoiy,  and 
asserted  that  Marius  did  not  meet  with  the  ene- 
my till  the  day  was  decided ;  but  at  Rome  the 
wholfl  merit  waa  given  to  Marina.  Catulus  be- 
loDged  to  the  axiatooratical  par^ ;  be  espoused 
the  eaoae  of  Snlln;  was  inoliid^  by  Marius  in 
the  proecriptioa  of  87  ;  and  as  escape  was  im- 
posaiblc,  put  aa .  end  to  his  life  by  the  vapors 
of  a  chorooal  fir&  Catulus  was  well  acquaint- 
ed with  Oreek  literature,  and  famed  for  the 
eraee  and  purity  with  which  he  spoke  and  wrote 
nis  own  language.  He  was  die  author  of  sev- 
eral orations,  of  an  historical  work  oo  bis  own 
coDSul^p  and  the  Cimbric  war,  and  of  poems ; 
but  all  these  ban  peridied  witfi  the  exception 
of  two  epigrama. — 8.  Q.,  son  of  No.  2,  a  distin- 
guished  leader  of  the  aristocracy,  also  won  the 
respect  and  ooofldence  of  the  people  by  bis  up- 
right  character  and  conduct.  Being  consul  with 
M.  X<epidus  in  78,  he  resisted  the  effcnlB  of  bis 
•nlleagne  to  abrogate  tbe  icts  of  Sulla,  and  the 
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followii^  ttana^  he  defeated  Lepidus  in  tbe  bat 
tie  of  tbe  MUnan  bridge,  and  forced  him  to  tSbe 
refuge  in  Sardinia.  He  opposed  the  Gabituac 
and  Manilian  laws  which  conferred  extraordi 
nary  powers  upcm  Pompey  (67  and  66).  EU 
was  censor  with  Crassus  in  65,  and  died  iu  80^ 

Catubiosb,  a  Ligurian  people  in  Gnllta  Zfat^ 
bonensis,  near  tbe  Cottion  Alps:  their  chief 
towns  wa«  EBtmosinnni  and  Catgsisa  ox 
OAToanuacB  (now  C%ofy») 

Catub  Dkciawcs,  procurator  of  Britain  in  tbe 
reign  of  Nero,  was  oy  bis  extortion  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  tlie  revolt  of  the  people  under 
Boadicea,  AJ).  62.   He  fied  to  GauL 

Cadca  (now  Ooea),  a  town  of  the  Vaccci  in 
Hispania  Tftrtaooaenais;  Urth-plooe  of  tbe  Em 
peror  llHododuB  I. 

[Caucalcs  (Kavxoyi.of).  of  Chios,  a  rhetori- 
cian,  brother  of  the  mstorian  'Hieo^ompui^ 
wrote  a  eulogtum  on  Heruulcs,  -which  no  longer 
exists.] 

CauoIsia  Ptla    FidL  Cadcasus. 

CauoXsub,  CADCAsn  MoKTca  {6  KavKoaof,  ri 
KavKaaiov  6pOf,  ri  KavKoeia  opT/ :  now  Cauea- 
m).  1.  A  great  chain  of  mountains  in  Asia, 
extoiding  west-northwest  and  eastrsoutheaet 
from  the  eastem  shore  of  the  Poatus  Euxinus 
i(now  Slavic  Sea)  to  the  western  shore  cf  tbe 
Caspian.  Its  length  is  about  seven  hundred 
miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  its  Mast  sixty  or  eevcoty.  Its  greatest 
height  exceeds  that  of  the  Aips,  its  loftkat 
summit  {tutwMimiUSliroot,  nearly  b  48'  north 
latitude  and  48^  east  longitude)  being  sixteen 
thousand  eight  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
to  the  east  of  this  are  sCTerol  other  summits 
above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  which,  in  tbe 
Caucasus,  is  from  ten  to  eleven  thousand  feet 
above  tbe  sea.  The  western  port  of  the  ebain 
is  much  lower,  no  aununit  west  of  Mount  El- 
brooz  riuog  aboTe  tbe  snow  line.  At  both  ex- 
tremities the  ojudn  sinks  down  to  low  hilla. 
There  ore  two  chief  passes  over  the  chain,  both 
of  which  were  known  to  the  ancients:  the  one, 
between  its  eastern  extremity  and  tlie  Caspicn, 
near  Derbent,  was  called  Albaniie  and  some- 
times Casfl£  PYLJt;  the  other,  nearly  in  tbe 
centre  of  the  range,  was  called  Caucasie  'PyXta 
(now  Pass  of  Dariel).  In  ancient  times,  as  is 
still  the  ease,  the  Caucasus  was  inhabited  by  a 
great  varie^ '  of  tribes,  speaking  different  lao- 
guoges  (Strabo  says,  at  least  seventy),  but  all 
belouging  to  that  family  of  the  humau  race 
which  lias  peopled  Europe  aod  Western  Asio, 
and  which  has  obtained  tbe  name  of  Cauenaiaa 
ftran  tbe  fact  that  in  no  other  port  of  the  world 
are  such  perfect  examples  of  it  found  as  amoi^ 
the  mountaineers  of  the  Caucasus.  That  tbe 
Greeks  bad  some  vague  knowledge  of  the  Cau- 
casus  in  Tery  early  times,  is  proved  by  the 
myths  respecting  Frometbdus  and  the  Argo- 
nauts, from  which  it  seems  tliat  tbe  Caucasua 
was  r^arded  as  at  tbe  extremity  of  tbe  earth, 
on  tbe  bwder  of  the  River  Ocoanus.  The  ac- 
count which  Herodotus  gives  is  good  as  for  as 
it  goes  (i.,  208) ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  march 
sf  Pompey,  in  tbe  Mittiradatic  War,  extended 
'.o  tbe  Donks  of  tbe  Cyrus  and  Araxes,  ai:  d  to 
be  foot  of  tbe  great  chain,  that  moons  were  ob~ 
taiued  for  that  accurate  descriptiMi  of  tbe  Can- 
cos  us  wUcb  Strabo  i^ee  in  bu  elercutii  "book. 
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Tk»  country  about  the  caat  part  of  the  Cauca- 
■U8  waa  called  Albania  :  the  rest  of  the  chob 
dirided  Ibzbu  aod  Coi.chu^  oq  the  aouth,  from 
MJTTA  AfiiATioA  OQ  the  north. — 2.  When  the 
■oldiera  of  Alflzandw  adraoced  to  that  great 
-  fimga  of  mountaiDB  vhicb  fonned  the  otffUiern 
boundary  of  Ari&na,  the  Paropunisus,  they  sup- 
poeed  tluit  they  had  reached  the  great  Cuucar' 
ma  chain  at  the  extreauty  of  the  world  meo- 
liofKd  by  the  early  poete,  and  tbey  i^^fdied  to 
it  the  Dame  of  Oauniui^  afterward,  fiNrthaaake 
of  dutiiietifMi,  it  was  called  Caucaana  Iodic ua. 
Vid.  PAKOPAMiain. 
Civa.    Vid.  CiuuoL 

Caucunes  (KavKitvec),  the  oame  of  communi- 
ties both  ID  Greece  and  Asia,  but  whether  of  the 
aame  or  diSereut  tribes  caaoot  be  detennined 
with  certainty.  The  C&uooues  in  the  oortbwest 
of  Oreeee,  in  Elis  and  Ac^uua^vere  supposed  by 
tlie  aoaoit  geographers  to  be  aa  Arcadian 
people.  The  Cauctmes  in  the  Dorthvest  of  Asia 
Minor  are  mentioDed  by  Homer  as  allies  of  the 
Trojans,  and  are  placed  in  Bithynis  and  Pajdila- 
goiua  by  the  g&m»pbm  wlw  regarded  them 
OS  Pelasgiai)8,M  though  aoBietlioii^  them  Sqr- 

Cxooiux  (GaudbmaX  a  town  io  Samniam,  on 
the  road  from  Capua  to  Benereotum.  In  the 
neigfaboriwod  were  the  odebratad  Fwxum 
Cm)dim.c,  or  CatuKne  Ibrkt,  narrow  passes  in  the 

mountain^  where  the  Roman  army  surroidered 
to  the  Samoitea,  and  was  seat  under  the  yoke, 
B.a  321 :  it  is  uuw  oalled  tba  vaUey  of  Af 
vaia. 

CAULdH  or  CaulOnIa  (Caiilooiata:  now  CatUl 

Vetere),  a  tovu  in  BrutUum,  Dortbeast  of  Locii, 
oiigumlly  called  Aulcm  or  Aulooia ;  founded  by 
tha  inhabitants  of  Crotoo  or  by  the  AcbsaaDS ; 
destroyed  by  DicHiysius  the  elder,  who  removed 
its  iobabitaDta  to  Syraense^  and  gave  its  twritory 
to  Loori ;  afterward  rebuiU*  but  again  destroyed 
in  the  war  with  IVrrfaus ;  rebuilt  a  third  tune, 
and  destroyed  a  third  time  in  the  second  Fume 
war.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  w^vahip  <tf  tiie 
Delphian  Apollo.  Its  name  ia  {maerred  in 
the  hill  Camone,  in  the  ndg^iborliood  of  OatUl 
Vetere. 
Caunus.    Vid.  Btbub. 

Cadnds  (7  Kavvof:  Kawwc:  now  Kaiguea), 
one  of  the  ohief  dties  of  Caria,  on  its  soutbera 
eoast,  a  little  eaat  of  the  mouth  of  the  Calbis,  ioa 
rery  fertile  but  unhealthy  situation.  It  bad  a 
citadel  called  Imbros,  an  inclosed  harbor  for  ^pe 
ftf  war,  and  safe  roads  for  merchant  vessels.  It 
was  founded  by  the  Cretaoa.  It£  dried  figs 
(Cannon  ficus)  were  highly  celebrated.  1^ 
painter  Protogeuea  was  born  here. 

[Cadka  (dow  Corio,)  a  town  Hispania 
Bietica,  between  the  Bteds  and  Aaaa.] 

CAtraua,  the  Argestes  ('Ap/etn-qf)  of  the 
0-reeks,  Uie  northwestero  wiod,  is  in  Italy  a 
stfHiny  wind. 

CavAsxs  or  %  a  pe<^le  in  Oallia  KarboDeosis, 
east  of  the  Bhoo^  between  the  Druentia  and  the 
Isara. 

GatabInus,  a  Seocxuan,  whom  Cffisar  made 
)aaa  of  lus  people,  was  expelled  by  hia  subjects 
and  compelled  to  fly  to  Caasar,  RC.  54. 

CAYBTans  (KtivoTpof,  Ion.  li.aiaTpu^ :  now 
Kara  At,  L  e.,  tba  Blaek  Simr,  or  ITuckuk-Mnn- 
ier^ia^  lAttlt  Mtmtdar),  a  eelebrated  rirw  of 


I  Lydia  and  ^mia,  riuog  in  the  Oilbiaai  Moualaiui 
'■  (the  eastern  put  of  Tmolus),  and  flowing  be- 
tween the  ranges  of  Tmolus  ind  Measogis  into 
the  .^Igeai:^  a  little  onthwest  (tf  Ephesus.  To 
this  da^  it  abounds  in  swaiw,  as  it  did  in  'Ho- 
mer'* taae.  Tho  valley  of  the  Cayatnia  ia  called 
by  H(»ner  "  the  Aaiao  meadow,"  aiid  is  |ffotabIy 
the  district  to  which  the  name  of  Asia  was  first 
applied.  There  was  an  inland  town  of  the  same 
name  on  Its  southern  banlL 
[CiA.    Vid.  CaoaJ 

Ckbxnha  Mom  or  GzBKnrA  (rd  Kififuvov  bpot 
DOW  Cevetmet),  mountaiiia  in  the  aonth  of  Qaul, 
two  tbousaod  stadia  in  length,  ezteodiDg  north  aa 
far  as  Lugdunum,  and  aeparatiog  the  Arvenu 
from  the  Halvii :  Cnsar  found  tb«m  in  the  winter 
oovered  with  aoow  ux  feet  deep. 

Ciaas  (Kefiqc),  of  Thebes,  a  diad^de  and  frimd 
of  Socrates,  was  -pnaeat  at  the  death  of  hia 
teacher.  He  wrote  three  philosophical  works, 
one  of  which,  entitled  TUirai  or  Pieture  [eom- 
mcraly  cited  by  its  LaUn  titl^  Cebetit  Tainda.  i.  &, 
Picat],  b  extant  This  work  is  an  allegorical 
jneture  ef  human  life,  which  is  ezplabed  by  on 
old  man  to  a  cirdte  of  youths.  The  drill  of  the 
book  is  to  show  that  only  the  development  of 
our  mmd  aitd  the  poaaaoaioD  at  real  rirtue  can 
make  us  happy.  Few  works  have  enjoyed  a 
greater  popiilanty.  Of  the  nomerous  editwna^  the 
best  are  by  Schweigfaaiuer,  Anfeot,  1806,  and 
by  Coroea  in  his  edition  of  Epictetua,  Paria^ 
1826. 

[CEBaiir  (Ec<^)9v),  a  river  of  the  Troad,  aaid  to 
have  been  ao  called  from  Cebreo,  fiUher  of  Aate- 
rop&    Vid.  Ckbukz,] 

CsbbCnk  (Ecl^p^  :  Ke^F>7i>iocand  KeSpTvinv) 
a  city  in  the  Troad,  on  mount  Ida,  which  fell  into 
decay  when  Antigonua  transplanted  its  inhab- 
itants to  Alezoodrea  Troe.  A  Uttle  river,  whidi 
flowea  paet  it,  was  called  Cebrien  {Ee<^v) 
and  the   aurroundiog  diatrict  Cebrenia  (K*- 

[CebriSnxs  (Ke4^Mo«w),  a  ton  of  Friam  a 
female  slave ;  charioteer  of  Hector,  and  alam 
Patroclus.] 

CecsSpia    Vid.  ATHXH.B,  tx  122,  a. 

CxcBOPB  {KiKpo^),  a  hero  of  the  Pelaagio  race, 
sud  to  have  been  &e  flrst  king  of  Attica.  He 
was  married  to  Agraulos,  daughter  of  Actaua, 
by  whom  he  had  a  soi^  Erysichthon,  who  suo- 
ceeded  him  oa  of  Athena,  and  three  daugh- 
ters, A^rooloa,  mrse,  and  Pimdroaos.  In  his 
reign  iTeptnne  f  Poswkn)  and  Minerva  (Athena) 
contendea  for  uie  posscasiw  of  Attioa,  but  Ce- 
oropa  decided  in  &vor  of  the  goddcae.  Ftdl 
Athzna  Ceerops  is  said  to  have  founded 
Athena,  the  citadel  of  which  was  called  Cecropia 
after  bim,  to  have  divided  Ajttica  mto  twuvs 
oommuoitieB,  and  to  have  introduced  the  first 
elements  of  dvilicsd  life ;  he  instituted  marriagf^ 
aboliabed  bloody  sacrifices,  and  tan^ht  his  sub- 
jects bow  to  worship  the  gods.  He  la  sometimes 
called  ^(^r  or  geminu*,  ao  e]ufbet  which  some 
explain  1^  his  having  instituted  marriage^ 
while  others  suppose  it  to  have  reference  to  the 
legends,  in  wbleh  the  upper  port  of  his  body 
was  repres«ited  as  that  or  a  man,  and  the  lower 
part  as  that  of  a  serpent  The  latw  Greek 
writers  describe  Cocrops  as  a  native  of  Saia  in 
Egypt,  wha  led  a  cokmy  of  I^gyptians  into 
Attioa,  and  thus  intioduoed  from.  Ggyrt  tb« 
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arts  of  civilized  life ;  but  this  account  is  rejected 
Iv  some  of  the  ancicnta  themselres,  and  07  the 
ablest  modem  ertties. 

CxcRTFiiAiiA  {KeKpvfdXeia),  a  small  island  in 
the  Saronie  Guli  betreen  jE^na  and  Epidaa- 
ma. 

CedrIjS  {Kedf^at  or  -eiai,  KeSpedrtic  or  -aloe), 
a  town  of  Cario,  on  the  Garemic  Gulf 

CxDBfiifrB,  GeoboIdb,  &  Bjzaotbe  writer,  of 
vbose  life  nothing  is  known,  the  author  of  an 
Historical  work,  wiiicb  b^jns  with  the  creatioo 
of  the  worici,  and  goes  doini  to  AJ>.  1057.  The 
last  edition  is  by  Bekker,  Bono,  188&-S9. 

[CelXdox  (Ke^dduv),  s  tribatary  ot  the  Al- 
pheus  in  Elis.} 

[CsLXnoir.  1.  An  Elg^tiiui,  slain  at  the  nup- 
ti&i»  of  PerBeufl. — 2.  One  of  the  Lapithte,  slain  at 
the  niqitials  of  PirithotisJ 

CsuuTjt  (KeXaii-af,  Ke^aivlnji),  the  greatest 
taty  of  southern  I^irygpa,  before  tiie  rise  of  its 
neighbor,  Apamea  CibotiH,  reduced  It  to  insigni- 
ticance.  It  lay  at  the  sources  of  the  rivers 
Mteaoder  and  Marsyas.  In  the  midst  of  it  was 
a  citadel  built  by  Xerxes,  on  a  precipitous  rock, 
at  the  foot  of  which,  in  the  Agora  of  the  city, 
the  Marsj'as  took  its  rise,  and  near  the  river's 
sonrc^  vaa  a  erotto  celebrated  by  traditiou  as 
the  scene  of  Uie  puiiishment  of*^  Horsyas  by 
ApoUo.  Outside  of  the  ci^  was  a  royal  palace. 
With  pleasure  gardens  and  a  great  park  {irapu- 
<Setaoi)  full  of  game,  which  was  generally  the 
n»uieuce  of  the  satrap.  The  Mieander  took  its 
rise  in  the  very  palac^  and  flowed  through  the 
park  and  the  any,  below  which  it  recuved  the 
Manyas. 

Cei-sno  {Kehuvu).  1,  A  Pleiad,  daughter  of 
Atlas  oud  Pleioue,  beloved  by  Neptune  (Posei- 
don).—2.  One  of  the  Harpiea    T'ti  Habpyia 

CelB^a  (now  Cilly),  an  important  town  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  Noricum,  and  a  Roman 
colwiywith  the  surname  Claudia,  was  in  the 
Middle  Ages  the  ca[HtaI  of  a  Slavonic  state  call- 
ed Zellia ;  hence  the  modern  name  of  the  tovi^ 
whicb  possesses  Roman  remains. 

DOW  KhttifuireJC^,  n 
tea-port  town  of  C^cla,  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  Sandonis  the  Syrian,  and  afterwards  col- 
onized by  the  SamiaOB. 

CsLENNA,  a  town  of  Campania,  mentioned  by 
Virgil  (..(£i^  vii,  789),  but  nowhere  else.] 

Celeb,  t^^ether  with  Severus,  the  architect  of 
N'eru's  immense  palace,  the  golden  house;  He 
mtd  Severus  b^an  digging  a  eanal  from  the 
Lake  Averaus  to  the  mouth  of  tiie  Hber. 

Celeb,  P.  EoNATHja.    Fii  Babka. 

Celeteum  (now  Kattoria\  a  town  in  Mace- 
louiii,  on  a  peninsula  of  the  Lacus  Castoris,  pro- 
Uibly  the  same  town  afterward  cidled  Diocle- 
nAMiroLis. 

Celeus  (KeXfoc,)  king  of  Elcuais,  husband  of 
UetuuTni,  nnd  fiither  of  IJemophon  and  Triptole- 
\a\i6.  Qo  received  Ceres  (Demeter)  with  hosjn- 
tality  at  Eleugis  when  she  was  wondering  in 
tearch  uf  bcr  daughter.  The  goddess,  In  return, 
wislied  to  make  his  son  Demo^on  immortal,  and 
ptoecd  him  in  the  fire  in  order  to  destroy  his 
mortal  parts ;  but  Hetoiura  screamed  aloud  at 
the  dght,  and  Demophoa  was  destroyed  by  the 
flames.  Ceres  (Demeter)  Uieo  bestowed  great 
fiiTxirs  npoD  Tnptnl'tmus.  Vid.  TainoLEMCs. 
Celeus  IS  dcscril>ed  as  the  first  priest  aitd  his 
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daughters  as  the  first  priestesses  of  Oerss 
(Demeter)  at  Eleusb. 

Oelba  (now  VeiiUa,  raios  near  Xelta),  a  town 
in  Hisponia  TarraouUDsis,  on  the  Iberus,  iritfi  a 
stone  bridge  over  dns  river,  and  a  Roman  coloay 
with  tiie  name  Vtctrix  Julia  Cetta. 

CcLSDs.  1.  One  of  the  thirtr  tyrants,  usurped 
file  purple  in  Africa,  and  was  slain  011  the  seveutb 
day  of  his  r^gn,  AJ).,  S6S. — 2.  An  Epicureac 
phuoeoidier,  livwl  in  the  time  of  the  Aotonines 
and  vas  a  friend  of  Lncian.  He  is  aapposed  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Celsua  who  wrote  uie  work 
against  Christianity  called  Adyof  d^ijA;;,  whtdi 
acquired  so  much  notoriety  from  the  answer 
written  to  it  Origea  Vid.  Obigekes. — 3.  A. 
CoBNEUua  Oelgus,  probably  lived  under  the 
reigns  of  Aogustus  and  Tiberius.  He  wrote 
several  works  of  which  only  <»e  remains  entire, 
his  treatise  Be  Medieina,  "  On  Medicine,"  in 
dgfat  bot^  The  fint  two  books  are  principal^ 
occupied  by  the  coosiderBtion  of  diet,  and  the 
goieral  principles  of  therapeutics  and  patboloey ; 
the  remainit^  books  are  devoted  to  the  consioei^ 
Btioo  of  particular  diseases  and  their  treatment; 
the  third  and  fourth  to  internal  diseases ;  the 
fifth  and  sixth  to  external  diseases  and  to 
pharmaceutical  preparatHOis;  and  the  last  two 
to  those  diseases  wmeh  more  particularly  belong 
to  sm^ry.  The  work  has  been  much  valued 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day. — JSdi- 
tioTU :  By  Milligan,  Edinb,  1826 ;  by  Ritter  nnd 
Albers,  Colon,  ad  Rhen,  1835. — i.  Ju  uua  Celsus, 
a  scholar  at  Constantinople  in  the  sevoith  cen- 
tury after  Christ,  made  a  recenskn  of  the  text 
of  CtEsar's  Commentaries.  Many  moderv 
writers  have  attributed  to  him  the  life  oi 
CiBsar,  wUch  was,  in  reality,  written  by 
Petrarch. — 5.  P.  Jt-VENTirs  Celsus,  two  Roman 
jurists,  &tber  and  son,  both  of  whom  are  cited 
in  the  Digest  Very  little  is  known  of  the  elder 
Celsus.  The  younger  Celsus,  who  was  ihe 
more  cclebntted,  lived  under  Hem  and  Trojan, 
'iyr  whom  he  fias  highly  &Tored.  He  wrote 
Diffctta  in  thirty-nine  bodes,  Bpittola,  Quat- 
tionet,  and  TnttituiioM»  m  seven  books. — 6.  P. 
Mabius  Celsus,  on  able  gi'Dernl,  first  of  Gidb^i 
and  ofteword  of  Otho.  After  the  defeat  of 
Otho'fl  army  at  the  battle  of  Bedriacum,  Celsus 
was  pardoned  by  Vitellius,  and  was  allowed 
by  him  to  enter  on  the  consulship  In  July  (AJ>. 
69). 

Celt^  a  powerful  race,  which  occupied  a 
^^t  part  of  Western  Europe.  The  Greek  aud 
Roman  writers  call  them  by  three  names,  wliich 
are  probably  only  variations  of  one  name,  oonic- 
ly,  CstTM  nStXral,  Kc^rot),  Galat.£  {Va?MTat\ 
and  Galli  (ruAAoi),  Their  name  was  originally 
giveu  to  aU  the  people  of  Korthcra  and  West* 
em  Europe  who  were  not  Iberians,  and  it  voa 
not  tm  the  Ume  of  Ccesar  that  the  Romaiia 
made  any  distinction  between  the  Celts  and  tho 
Germans :  the  name  of  Celts  then  b^n  to  he 
confined  to  the  _peopl6  between  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Rhine.  The  Celts  belonged  to  the  great 
Indo-Germanic  race,  as  their  luiguoge  proves. 
Like  the  other  Indo-Germanic  races  they  came 
from  the  East,  and,  at  a  period  long  ontecedeut 
to  all  historical  records,  settled  in  the  west  of 
Europe.  Hie  most  powerful  part  of  the  natioa 
appears  to  have  taken  up  their  abode  in  the  cen- 
tra of  the  country  called  after  them  Gallia  b» 
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tweea  the  Oanmuia  in  the  toatb  and  the  Se- 
quaoa  and  Matrona  in  the  north.  From  this 
CDuutry  the;  aprcad  otw  varioua  puts  of  Eu- 
ropa,  aod  tlwj  «ppMr  in  mAj  timea  u  »  migra- 
tor; race,  read^  to  abaodoD  tbew  homes,  aod 
seUle  in  an;  district  vhioh  their  aworda  oould 
win.  Besides  the  Celts  in  Qallia,  there  trere 
eight  other  different  eettlemeata  of  the  nation, 
which  may  be  dtstinffuisbed  b;  the  followinf; 
oamcs:  1.  Iberian  Cut^  vbo  croMed  the  Pjr- 
eneea  and  tattled  in  SpaiiL  Vtd.  OxL-mni. — 
3.  BritiBh  Celts,  the  most  aDoieot  inhafaitanta  of 
Britaio.  VuL  BairunfU.— 8,  Belgie  CelU,  the 
earliest  tohabitanta  of  Oallia  Bdgua,  at  a  later 
time  much  mingled  with  Oormaua. — L  Italian 
Celts,  who  eroHsed  the  Alps  at  diffn-ent  periods, 
and  eTeotually  oocu^ed  the  greater  part  of  the 
North  of  ItaJy,  whioh  was  ^ed  after  than 
QiiUA  CisALFiHA. — fi.  Celts  in  the  Alps  and  oo 
the  Daoube,  namel;,  the  Helretii,  Qothini,  Osi, 
Vindelici,  Beti,  Borid,  aod  OamL — 6.  lll;riaD 
Celta^  who,  under  the  name  of  Soordisoi.  settled 
oo  Houut  Soordqp, — 1.  Maeedwiian  aod  HuV' 
cian  Celts,  who  had  remained  behind  in  Maoe- 
dooia  when  the  Celts  invaded  Greece,  and  who 
are  rarel;  mentioned. — 8.  Auatic  Cel^  the  To- 
liitabtai,  Troeou,  and  Te<AoiBgeB,  who  ioooded 
the  kii^dora  of  Oautu.  Soom  aoaent  writ- 
ers divided  the  Celts  into  two  great  races,  one 
consisting  of  the  Celts  ia  the  south  and  centre 
of  Gaul,  m  Spain,  and  la  the  north  of  Italy,  who 
were  the  proper  Celt),  aod  the  other  oonsieting 
of  the  Celtic  tribes  oo  the  shores  of  tbs  ooaan 
lod  iu  the  east  as  fiir  os  Sojthia,  who  were 
called  Qflub :  to  the  latter  race  the  Cimbri  be- 
longed, and  the;  are  considered  b;  some  to  be 
identical  with  the  Clmmerii  of  the  Greeks. 
This  two-fuld  division  of  the  Celts  appears  to 
correspond  to  the  two  races  into  which  the  Celts 
are  at  present  divided  in  Oreat  Britain,  namely, 
the  Gael  and  the  Eymir,  who  differ  in  lai^uage 
aod  cnstoms,  the  Gael  oeing  the  inhabitants  of 
Ireland  and  the  jowth  of  Seotland,  and  the 
Eymiy  <rf  Wale&  The  OelU  are  described  by 
the  ancient  writers  as  men  of  large  atatore,  of 
liir  complexion,  and  with  flaxen  or  red  hair. 
They  were  brave  and  warlike  impatient  of  con- 
trol, and  prone  to  change.  They  fought  with 
long  swurda;  their  first  diarge  in  battle  was 
the  most  fonnidabl^  but  if  firmly  reosted  th^ 
nsnally  gave  way.  They  were  Img  the  terrw 
3f  the  KtMutas:  once  they  took  Rome,  and  hud 
it  in  ashes  CB.O.  890).  For  details  rcspectiog 
their  lat«r  history  and  political  organization, 
rid.  Gallia. 

CeutBxai  i^KeXriS^pecX  a  powerful  people  in 
Spain,  ooDiiatitig  of  GeUi^  who  crossed  the  Fvr- 
ences  at  an  early  period,  and  became  mingled 
with  the  Iberians,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
ounutrj-.  They  dwelt  chiefly  in  the  central  part 
of  Spain,  in  the  highlands  which  separate  the 
Iberus  from  the  rivers  which  flow  toward  the 
west,  and  in  which  the  Tagus  and  the  Durius 
rise.  The;  were  divided  into  varioua  tribes,  the 
AsBVAi;^  BEaosBS,  and  PBLxsnoNSB,  which 
were  the  three  most  important,  the  Losomss, 
Beuj,  Dtrum,  Ac.  Their  chief  towns  were 

BSCQBRIOA,     XtlMAKTU,     BlLBIUB,    &C.  Their 

country,  called  CELTiasau,  was  mountainous 
end  nDprodnctiv&  Ihav  were  a  brave  and  war- 
ilka  p•o|)l^  and  f  roved  bnoidable  enemies  to 


the  .Romans.  They  submitted  to  Soimo  AbiOf 
una  in  the  seoond  Punic  war,  but  the  oj.pres- 
sions  of  the  Boman  govemon  led  them  to  rcbd, 
and  far  many  years  tliey  sueoesefully  deSed  the 
power  of  BomsL  They  were  reduwd  to  snb- 
misHon  oo  the  eapture  of  Numaotia  1^  Scipic 
AfiicanuB  the  younger  (EC  184),  but  they 
again  took  up  arms  under  Sertorius,  and  it  was 
not  till  his  death  (IS)  that  they  b^fao  to  adt^ 
the  Boman  oustoou  and  lai^uage. 

CxLiicL  1.  A  Celtie  people  in  LnBitania,  b» 
tween  the  Tagua  and  Aoiu. — S.  A  Celtio  people 
in  OallsHM,  Dear  the  pnmontocy  Kerium,  whudi 
was  cidled  Celtioum  after  them  (oov  Gape  Fin- 
isitrr«). 

CsMAHl  (Kyvoiov  wcpov :  now  Kanaia  or  Xi- 
tar),  the  northwestern  promontory  of  EubcBOi 
opposite  ThenuopjlsB^  with  a  tem^  of  Jupiter 
(^us)  Cenieus. 

CsKcmuU  (Ktyxpfoi).  1.  (Mow  ICutini,  the 
eastern  harbor  of  Corinth,  on  the  Sarooio  Oul^ 
important  ibr  the  trade  and  oonunerae  with  tlie 
East — 2.  A  town  in  Argi^  aonth  of  Ai^gos*  oa 
the  road  to  Tegea. 

[CehoboIub  {KeTxpto!)t  >^  river  of  Ioni%  flow 
ing  through  the  territory  of  £pb«eus.l 

CnoiiLn,  a  powerful  Qallie  pe(^,  ofi^oal- 
1;  a  branch  at  tne  Aounoi,  eroned  the  Alps  at 
an  early  period  and  settled  in  the  north  of  Italy 
in  the  country  of  Brixia,  Yeroua,  and  MmHinn 
and  extended  north  as  ^  as  this  confines  of 
Beetia.  They  wore  at  constant  feud  with  th( 
neighboring  tribes  of  the  Insubrea,  Boii,  iuii  aos 
henoa  unaUy  assisted  the  Bomaos  in  their  wan 
with  these  people. 

C£MsoaiNua.  I.  Ooe  of  the  thirty  tyraoti, 
assumed  the  purple  at  Bologna  AJ>.  ilO,  biii 
was  shortly  aiterward  put  to  death  by  bis  owo 
Boldiersy — 2.  Author  of  a  treatise  entitled  de  J)i« 
Nmtali,  which  treats,  of  the  generation  of  man, 
of  his  natal  hour,  of  the  inmieace  of  the  stars 
and  genii  upon  his  career,  ai;d  discusses  the 
various  methods  emploved  for  the  division  and 
calculation  of  time.  lae  book  is  dedicated  to 
Q.  Cerellius,  and  was  composed  A.D.  2S8.  A 
fragment  de  Metrit  and  lost  tracts  de  Aceentibui 
and  da  Qeomuna  are  ascribed  to  this  Cenaori- 
nus.  —  E^iona:  By  Havercamp^  Li^  Bat, 
1743;  by  Gruber,  Iforemb.,  1806. 

.  CxirsoalNCa,  ILudoa  1.  0,  am  of  0.  JIar> 
rius  Butilns,  first  plebeian  diotator  (B.O.  8&6X 
was  originally  oallra  Ratilus,  and  was  the  first 
member  of  Uie  family  who  had  the  surname 
CensorinoB,  Ha  was  oousul  in  B.C.  310,  and 
conducted  the  war  in  Samnium.  He  was  censor 
294,  and  a  second  time  265,  the  only  jpitan"  iu 
which  a  person  held  the  office  of  oenaor  twice. 
—2.  L,  consul  140,  the  first  year  of  the  third 
Funio  war,  conducted  the  war  against  Ciulhnge 
with  lus  colleague  M'.  Manilius. — 8.  C,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  Uie  liariao  party,  fought  against 
Sulla  in  the  battle  near  the  Uoliiue  gate,  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death  by  SuUa's  order 
Censwmus  was  one  of  the  orators  of  Ms  time 
and  versed  io  Greek  literature^ — 1.  L.,  a  parti 
san  of  M.  Antony,  pretor  43,  and  consul  89.^ 
fi.  C  consul  B.C.  8,  died  in  Asia  AJ>.  2,  whik 
in  attendance  upcn  C.  Cieaar,  the  grandson  of 
Augustus. 

CE^-TAVBI  (KEvrovpoi),  that  is,  the  BuU-kiUefak 
were  an  ancient  race,  inltaUting  Mount  Pe'iw 
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m  HieBsalj.  Thej  l«d  a  tvild  and  savage  lif^, 
and  ara  henee  called  flipe^  or  ^pit  in  Humer. 
Id  later  acoounts  they  were  represented  as  half 
bones  and  half  mea  Hieir  origin  is  variously 
related.  According  to  the  moat  ancient  acconnt, 
Centaums,  the  oBspriog  of  Ixion  and  a  cloud, 
b^ot  the  Hippocentaurs  by  mixing  with  Mag- 
neoian  marea.  From  most  aeoounta  it  wouUi 
appear  that  the  Centaurs  and  HippoceatauTS 
were  originally  r^anled  M  two  distinet  elassea 
of  beioge,  although  the  name  of  Owtanrs  ia  a^ 
plied  to  both  by  ancient  as  well  as  modem  wn- 
ters.  The  Centaurs  are  particulariy  celebrated 
in  ancient  story  for  their  fight  with  the  lApiths, 
which  arose  at  the  marriage-feast  of  Finthous. 
This  fight  is  somelitnai  paced  in  eonoeetion 
with  a  wmbat  of  Heroides  with  the  Centaur*. 
It  ended  by  tlie  Centenra  haag  expelled  from 
their  country,  and  taking  refuge  on  Mount  Pin- 
dus,  on  the  ftontiera  or  Epirus.  Chtroa  is  the 
moBt  celebrated  among  the  Centaurs.  Vti 
Omaoir.  We  know  that  huntiDg  the  bull  on 
hoisebaefc  was  a  natioDal  etutom  io  lliessaly, 
sod  that  Uie  llessalians  were  celebrated  riders. 
Henee  may  have  arisen  the  bble  that  the  Cen- 
taura  were  half  men  and  half  horses,  just  as  the 
Americans,  when  they  first  saw  a  Spaniard  on 
horseback,  believed  horse  and  man  to  be  one 
beiug.  The  Centaurs  were  frequently  repre- 
sented in  ancient  works  of  art,  and  generally  as 
men  from  the  head  to  the  loins,  while  the  re- 
mainder of  the  body  is  that  of  a  horse  with  its 
font  feet  and  tail. 

[Centiiiawi  {'EKaTSyxetp^)!  hundred- 
lauded,"  the  three  giaots  Cottus,  .^^on  or 
Briarcus,  and  Oyges,  sons  of  C<b1us  (UranuiJ 
lud  Terra  (Oe).  They  had  a  bundi-ed  bands  ana 
fiftr  heads,  and  were  of  extraordinary  strength 
ana  terrible  aiie.  They  helped  Jujmv  (Zeos) 
conquer  the  Titans,  and  had  to  guard  the  latter 
when  cast,  fettered,  ioto  Tartarus/] 

CsNTKlras  {KtvTfUnic :  now  Be^ia),  a  small 
river  of  Armeuia,  which  it  divided  from  the  land 
of  the  Carduchi,  north  of  Assyria.  It  rises  in 
tlio  mountains  south  of  the  Arsissa  Palus  (now 
Lake  Van),  and  flows  into  the  Tigria. 

[CamHwa  (Kfyrpwcf),  an  Alpine  oatioD  in 
Oiulia  Narbonenus,  throi^  whose  oountry  ran 
the  public  roate  fmii  Italy  to  Lngdimum  in 
Gallia.] 

CrntumIujs,  FolvIds.  1.  Oir^  legate  of  the 
dictator  H.  Valerius  Corras  RGL  SOI ;  consul 
S98,  when  he  gained  a  Tietory  over  the  Bam- 
nites ;  and  proprjetor  29fi,  when  he  defeated  the 
Etrusoans.— 2.  Ok^  eooenl  2S9,  defeated  the 
lllyrians  salject  to  the  qneen  Teuta^ — S.  Oir„ 
cni-ule  sedile  214;  prater  218,  with  BuessuU 
as  his  province;  and  consul  211;  in  the  next 
year  be  was  defeated  by  Hannibal  near  Her- 
donia  in  Apulia,  and  was  killed  in  the  battle. — 
4.  H,  pnetor  urbanua  192,  superintended  the 

greprnttoos  for  the  war  agabst  Aatiodias  the 
'reat 

Ckntuv  Cxli^  (now  Olvita  Vee^a),  a  sea- 
port town  in  Etruria,  first  became  a  place  of  im- 
portanoe  under  Trajan,  who  built  a  villa  here 
and  oonstruoted  an  excellent  harbor.  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  the  ninth  century, 
but  was  rebuilt  on  ita  ancient  ute.  ud  wsa 
henee  called  Oivita  Vee^\ia. 

CEKteaSrM  (rd  Krvr^Mim,  «F 


Kevnpiirlvoc,  in  Thuc  ol  KevrSptvef,  Oeotur^ 
nus:  now  CeiUorbi),  aa  aodent  town  of  the  Si- 
culi  in  Sietly,  at  the  foot  of  Moimt  JEtoa,  on  tb* 
mad  from  Catana  te  I*anormuB,  and  not  fiir  from 
the  River  Symathus;  in  its  neigbboriiood  a 
great  quantity  of  com  waa  grown,  and  it  became 
under  the  Romans  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
cities  in  Uie  Island. 

Ohm,  also  Cu  or  Ou  (Ktof,  Ion.  Kfer :  Ketoe, 
loa  KfMr,  Oeus:  now  Zta),  aa  idand  in  the 
£geut  Sea,  one  of  die  Cycladee,  between  the 
Attie  promontory  Sunium  and  the  island  Cyth- 
nos,  eelebrsted  for  its  fertile  soil  and  its  genial 
climate.  It  was  inhaUted  by  Icnians,  ana  orig- 
inally contdned  four  towns,  lOlia,  Oartluea,  Co- 
ressns,  and  PoeSessa;  but  the  two  latter  perish 
ed  by  an  earthquake;  Simonides  was  a  native 
of  lulls  in  Ceos,  whence  we  read  of  the  Cos 
mvnera  neniee.   (Hor.,  Cann^  it.,  1,  88.) 

CkpbIlb  {Ke6a74),  an  Attie  demns,  on  the 
ri^t  bank  of  the  BrauDns,  belonging  to  the 
tnbe  Acamantis. 

CxpHULfifiA  {^efaXX^iot  Kefa^^la;  Ke- 
ftMi^,  pL  Ke^oX^rr :  now  Oipkahnia),  called 
by  Homer  Saxk  {Sdfiv)  or  Samos  {Sdfioc),  the 
largest  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  separated  from 
Ithaca  on  flie  east  by  a  narrow  chnnnel,  con 
tains  848  square  milesL  It  is  said  to  have  been 
ori^ball^  mhabited  by  Taphians,  and  to  have 
denved  its  name  from  the  mythical  Czfbalos. 
Even  in  Homer  its  inhabitants  are  called  Ce- 
phalUnea,  and  are  the  solgects  of  Ulysses ;  but 
the  name  OeplnlleDia  flnt  occurs  b  Herodotus. 
The  iriand  is  very  mountainous  (iroiTraAoltnn;) ; 
and  the  highest  mountain,  called  .£uob,  od 
which  stood  a  temple  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  rises 
more  than  funr  thousand  feet  abore  the  sea. 
Cepbtlleoia  was  a  tetrapolis,  craitunii^  the  four 
towns  Sakb,  Palc,  Ckahi^  and  F^aon.  It 
never  attdned  political  importaooe.  In  the  Per- 
sian wars  the  inhabitants  of  Pale  are  alone  men- 
tioned In  the  Peloponnesian  war  Cephalleoia 
surrendered  te  the  Atlieoiana.  Same  ventured 
to  oppose  the  Bomans,  bnt  was  token  bv  H.  Ful- 
rius  B.C.  189.  In  modem  times  the  island  was 
for  a  long  while  b  possesaion  of  the  Venetians, 
bat  ia  now  one  of  the  seven  Ionian  isbnds  un- 
der the  protection  of  Great  Bribun. 

CKraALtEsiuic  {Ke^aXoiSim :  OephalceditS- 
DUB :  now  CefcUi  or  Oephalu),  a  town  on  the  north- 
ern coast  of  Sicilv,  in  the  territory  of  Himera. 

CepoIuos  (Kl^oXof).  1.  S(m  of  Mercury 
(Hermes)  and  Herse,  was  carried  off  by  Aurora 
(Eos),  who  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Titbo- 
nui  in  Syrian — 2.  Ewn  <^  Deioo  and  Diomede, 
and  husband  of  Proeria  or  Proene,  daughter  of 
Erechthens,  whom  he  tenderly  loved  He  was 
beloved  by  Aurora  (Eos),  but  as  he  rejected  ber 
advances  from  love  to  bis  wife,  she  advised  him 
to  try  the  fidelity  of  Procris.  The  goddess  then 
metamorfdiosed  him  into  a  stranger,  and  sent 
him  wiUi  ri^  presents  to  hia  honee.  Proeria 
was  tempted  by  the  brilliant  presents  to  yield 
to  the  stranger,  who  then  diseovered  himself  to 
be  her  husband,  whereupon  she  fled  m  shame 
to  Crete.  Diana  (Artemis)  made  ber  a  present 
of  a  dog  and  a  apear,  whiui  were  never  to  misa 
their  objeet,  and  then  sent  her  back  to  Cepha- 
las  in  ^e  diagtuse  of  a  youth.  In  order  to  ob- 
tain this  dog  and  apear,  Oephalus  promised  b. 
\T9  thi  who  thiao  made  heraalf  knowa 
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to  bint  u  b's  wife  Frooiu.  Hut  led  to  a  tee- 
DueiliatiMi  b«tw«ea  tbeio.  Proeria,  bowevw, 
•tilt  feared  tbe  lore  of  Aaron  {Boa,)  and  then- 
fore  jeoloasly  watclied  Cephaldb  wbco  he  went 
out  Lmtiog.Dut  on  ooa  oeeasioa  ha  killed  her 
by  BOeidcat  with  tbe  never-erritig  apear.  A 
lomewhat  different  veraioa  of  the  une  atory 
b  gifeo  by  Orid.  ( Jfet,  viL,  885,  aeq.)  Snb- 
Kquently  Capbalua  fung^bt  with  Amj^ibyoo 
■gaioat  tbe  TeteboaDB,  upoD  tbe  cooqueet  of 
wum  ha  tu  ramrded  with  the  Maoa  wbieh 
ho  called  after  hie  owd  name  Cephallenia. — S. 
A  Syraeusan,  and  father  of  the  onioe  Lydat, 
eame  to  AtbeoB  at  tbe  iDTitadoo  of  Perielea. 
He  is  one  of  the  speakers  Id  PlaU^s  RqntbUa 
—4.  Ad  emioeat  Atheniao  orator  of  the  Golly- 
tMD  demiH,  flourialied  B.O.  409. 

Oaranm  (K^^riir).  1.  King  of  MOaapbt,  ion 
of  Belus,  huabnad  of  C^aaiepSa,  aad  &tbw  of 
Andromeda,  waa  {ilaeed  amoi^  tbe  stan  after 
hk  deatlL — 3.  Soo  of  Aleus  aid  Ncvra  or  Ole- 
obnle,  one  of  the  Argonaut*.  He  was  king  of 
Tagea  in  Aroadii^  aiid  pertsbed,  with  most  of 
hia  sons,  in  an  expedition  against  Herenles. 

Ccr^d^  or  Ckfhisbia  (Ki^^ioto  mora  oorreot 
than  K^gaia :  Ktrfioievc :  now  JTtvtno),  one 
of  the  twelve  Cecropian  towna  of  Attaoa,  and 
afterward  a  demua  belonging  to  the  tribe  Erecb- 
theis,  northeast  of  Atb^ia,  on  tbe  weatetn  slope 
of  Mount  Peoteliena. 

OvhoooOrub  (KffMifidtuor).  1.  An  Athe- 
nian oomic  poet  of  UM  M  eomedy,  flotuiahed 
Ea  402.  [A  few  fragmento  of  m  oomediea 
are  giren  br  Mrinceke,  fiivgm.  Oont.  Orae^  voL 
i.,  p.  484-8.J— 2.  An  Athenian  water,  a  disci- 
ple of  leocratcs,  wrote  ao  apok^  fin*  laoorates 
against  Aristotle^  entitled  of  «pAc  'ApimrSAv 

Cxrandt>dtC8  (Kv^o&mi^  1.  An  Athem- 
ao  general  and  oratttf,  ia  mentioned  oo  Tarioua 
ooeaaioia  from  RC.  Vl\  to  US.— S.  An  Ath» 
man  aeulptor,  wboae  slater  waa  the  flnt  wife 
of  PbodoD,  Boariafaed  He  belonged  to  that 
younger  achool  of  Attic  artiste  who  had  abac- 
donea  tbe  stem  and  majestic  beaatf  of  Hiidias, 
and  adopted  a  more  wnimatad  and  graoeful 
atyle. — 8.  An  AthaoiaQ  sonlptor,  naually  called 
the  Tonnger,  n  eon  of  the  great  Fntiteks, 
Bouriabed  800. 

CBraiBoraoM  (Kij^uo^X  ■  friend  of  Eurip- 
ides, is  aaid  not  only  to  have  been  the  chief 
«ctor  in  bis  dramas,  but  also  to  hare  aided  htm 
with  bis  adrioe  in  the  oompoaition  of  them. 

GkpbIsus  or  CsFHOBin  (Kfj^fic,  Tt^ovif). 
L.  (How  Mweroiuro),  tbe  <duef  rim  in  Ilioois 
ud  Boaotia,  rises  near  Lilaa  m  Fhona,  flows 
tbrougb  a  fertile  valley  in  Fhoeis  and  Boeotia, 
snd  foils  iato  the  Lake  Oopaie,  whidi  is  hence 
called  Cephirit  in  tbe  lUa«f  YOft).  Fii  Co- 
r^is. — S.  Hie  largest  river  in  Attiea,  rises  in 
>i)e  western  slope  of  Hoont  Pentelicns,  and 
4ows  past  Athena  on  the  west  into  the  SarMiie 
Gulf  near  Ilialerum^S.  Another  river  of  At- 
tica, in  tbe  territory  of  Elenns,  ealled,  Ibr  dia- 
tinctioa's  sake,  0-  Eleneinios.]— 4.  There  waa 
also  a  rirer  of  Uiia  name  in  Argi^a,  Salamia, 
Bio7<nui,  and  Scyroa. 

[CB[>t(K$m»,  i.  e,  the  Oardmu),  a  eity  of 
Asutio  Sarmatia,oa  the  island  formed  by  an 
arm  of  the  Kiver  Antieites  and  the  Mootis  (now 
tho  islacd  litnm) :  it  wsa  a  settlement  of  the 


Milesisns,  and  probably  ealled  K$n-o;  from  its 
pleaaant  situation. 

Oca  (Kr/p),the  persooifled  neecasity  of  dcatii 
(K^fj  or  K^pef  ^mmrote).  The  K^^ff  are  do- 
scribed  by  Homer  as  fixmidaUe,  dark  and  bate- 
ful,  because  they  carry  off  men  to  tbe  joyless 
honee  of  Hades.  Aooording  to  Henod,  tbey  are 
tbe  daugbtcrs  of  Nyz  (Nigbt)  and  sisters  of  tbs 
iixBm,  and  punish  men  fur  their  orimea. 

CialifDB  (i^  Klpoiiof:  bow  iTeraino),  a  Dorian 
seaport  town  on  the  northern  side  of  the  OniA' 
ian  Cheraonesos,  co  the  coast  of  Oaria,  from 
whidi  the  Ceramie  Qnlf  (4  K^Nuteutdf  i^Xmci 
now  &u//  of  Koa,  or  Ojfit  H  Slaim)  took  its 
name.    Vtd.  Ciau. 

Cialaos  {KepaaoSc :  KepaaoirvTiet)  [ruins  war 
SkeJU;  tbe  modem  Kheresotm  is  tbe  anciott 
Phanarfa,  f .  v.] :  a  floniiahing  oolonj  of  Sioope, 
on  the  eoastof  Fontos^  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of 
the  same  name ;  diiefly  o^bnted  as  tibe  place 
from  which  Enrope  obtained  both  the  cherry 
and  its  name.  LnouUus  b  said  to  have  brought 
baok  plants  of  tbe  cherry  with  him  to  Rome, 
but  this  refers  prdMtbly  only  to  some  particular 
sorts,  M  lha  Bomans  oeem  to  bam  had  tbe  tree 
much  eaiiier.  Camaas  fell  into  decay  after  fha 
foundation  of  Phamacia. 

OwxHiA  {Td  Kfpara^  the  Hons,  a  mountain 
cn  tbe  fimtiera  of  Attiea  and  H^aris. 

CKKAUnii  lloma  (Kepanvia  bptii :  now  Khim 
ara),  a  nmee  of  monntaioa  eatending  from  the 
fl-Mitier  of  Tllyiieam  along  the  ooaat  of  £pim% 
derived  their  name  from  the  frequent  thaDdet^ 
storms  which  occurred  among  them  {Kepao96^\ 
These  mountains  made  tbe  coast  of  Ejums 
dangerous  to  slups.  They  were  alao  ealled  Aero- 
eerannia,  thoogn  this  name  was  properly  ap- 
plied to  the  promontory  eeparating  tiie  Adriatic 
and  Ionian  Seas,  like  inbabitanta  of  tiMw 
moontabs  were  called  Clnwiiiin. 

Csuimua  (KMnof),  the  dog  that  guarded 
tbe  eotranee  «  Hades,  is  mentuned  as  early  as 
the  HtHUerie  poems,  but  simply  aa  "the  do^," 
and  without  ue  name  of  Cerbema.  {Il^Vui, 
868  ;  OfL,  zL,  628.)  Heaiod  calla  bim  a  son  of 
T^pbaoD  and  Echidna,  and  represents  him  with 
fifty  heads.  Later  writers  deeeribe  bim  as  a 
monster  with  only  three  head^  with  the  tail  of 
a  serpent,  and  with  serpent^  romd  his  net^ 
Some  poeta,  agaii^  ctdl  Urn  pumy-beaded  or 
hnndred-beadect  The  den  of  Cerberus  is  nsu 
ally  pUced  oo  the  fnrtiier  side  of  the  St?^  at 
the  spot  irhtn  Charoa  laoded  the  abodes  of  die 
deuirted. 

CcacAsOBnif,  or  -cs,  or  -nttu  (Kf^Mcodupo; 
irgA<r,  Uerod. ;  Vitfuieoovpa,  Stnb. :  now  Ei-Ar* 
hu),  a  eity  of  Lower  Egypt,  oo  the  western  bank 
of  Uie  Nile,  at  the  point  where  the  river  divided 
into  its  three  principal  branches,  the  eastern 
or  PeluBiao,  the  western  or  Oanopic^  and  the 
Dortbem  between  them. 

CmsktM  or  -n  (KefSK^nu,  pvobabl^  the  Ctr 
ctunant),  a  peo^  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  beyond 
tiie  Cimmerian  Bospboma,  on  the  eastern  eonst 
of  the  Pabs  Uieotis  (now  Baa  of  A*ov\ 

CEECsrioa,  a  mountain  in  Thesealy,  part  of 
tbe  range  of  Pindus. 

[CsaciDAS  (Kepxfdor),  a  poet,  pbilosopher,  and 
legislator  ibr  hia  native  city,  Megalopolis.  He 
was  a  disciple  of  Diogenes,  whose  death  be  re- 
oorded  in  some  Heliambie  linea.  He  uipeara  tc 
IB] 
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tw  the  same  pencpn  m  CMwdas  the  Arcadian, 
who  is  meLtioned  by  Demutbeaes  among  tfaoM 
Qroeks  who^  hj  their  oowwdice  and  comiptioo, 
CDilared  thuir  atatcfl  to  Philip.] 

CsRcisA  and  CcacmilTiB  {KeaUva,  KepKivlTi^: 
nuw  Karkenah  It^  Ramlak  ana  Gkerba)  two  lov 
iflUoda  off  the  Dorthem  ooast  of  Africa,  in  the 
mouth  of  the  Lesser  Byrtis,  united  hy  a  bridee^ 
and  poaeeasiog  a  fine  harbor.  Cercina,  vaa  the 
laiver,  and  had  on  it  s  (ovn  of  the  same  name. 

OsRoiNE  {Kepiclv^ :  now  Karordagh),  &  monnt- 
aio  io  Macedonia,  between  the  Axias  aod  Stiy- 
(Qon,  forming  the  boundary  between  Sintice  and 
Pax>tua. 

OercinItis  (Kt/Mctvlnf),  a  lake  in  Uboedonia, 
Rear  the  mouUi  of  the  Strjinoii,  timngfa  wbidi 
this  river  flowt. 

OEsdbifDai, » towB  io  11»MaIy,  oo  tlie  I«ke 

Onoo,  Q.  Lralilaa,  oooaal  with  A.  Haolius 
Torquatoa  B.O.  241,  in  which  year  the  first 
Ponic  war  waa  brousbt  to  a  ek»e  the  rietory 
of  C.  Lutatiua  Catufua  at  the  iBgat«s.  Cereo, 
in  oofyuDction  with  hia  ecdleagne,  aabdoed  the 
Falisci  vt  people  of  EUwii,  iri»  renlted  from 
the  Romaoa. 

CicRCorKs  (KfpKun-cf),  dioU  aod  tbierish 
gnomes,  robbed  Heroules  in  his  aleep,  and  were 
taken  prisoners  by  bim,  aod  eitho'  ^Ten  to  Om- 
phale,  or  killed,  or  Mt  free  again.  Some  placed 
them  at  Thermopylce  (Herod,  til,  21C) ;  bat  the 
comio  poem  Cereopet,  which  bore  the  name  of 
Homer,  probably  placed  them  at  (Eohalia  io  £u- 
bma.  Others  tnunferred  them  to  Lydia,  or  the 
ialands  called  Pitheouan,  vhidi  derived  their 
oame  ttaia  the  Cerotmea  who  wm  dhansed  into 
mmkeys  by  Jupiter  (Zeua)  for  hariDg  deoeived 
him. 

CotooFS  {^ipKui^y  1.  One  of  the  oldest  Or- 
phic poets,  also  ealwd  a  Fythagmean,  was  the 
antiior  of  ao  «pie  poem  "  oa  tbe  deseoit  of  Or- 
phena  to  Haoea."— 2.  Of  Miletao,  the  enton- 
porsrj  and  rival  of  Heuod,  is  said  to  hove  beui 
uie  author  of  on  epio  poem  called  .^gimiv*, 
which  is  also  ascribed  to  Heuod. 

Ce&c$on  {KepKiuv),  son  of  Neptune  (Posei- 
don) or  Vulcan  (Hephnatas),  a  eruel  tyrant  at 
XOeosis,  pat  to  death  hia  daughter  Kvan,  and 
killed  all  strangeca  whom  be  overcame  in  wrest- 
ling ;  be  was,  in  ^e  end,  oonguered  and  slain  by 
llteseue. 

Cekdtliuu  {^epSvXa>»\  a  small  town  in  Mac- 
edonia, CD  tbe  right  bonk  ot  the  Strymoo,  op- 
posite Amphipolia 

OaaxALia^  PEmJinL  1.  Served  under  Vettiua 
Bolanus,  in  Britain,  AJ).  61 ;  was  one  of  the 
goierals  who  supported  the  daim  id  Yeepostan 
to  the  empire,  69  ;  suppiwed  the  revolt  of  Ci- 
vilis  oo  the  Rhine,  10 ;  and  was  govemor 
Britain,  ?1,  when  he  oooqoered  a  great  ^art  of 
the  Brigaotes. — [2.  0,  AHioiua,  oonaul  designatua 
A.D.  65,  proposed  in  the  senate,  after  the  detec- 
tion of  Piso'a  conspiracy,  that  a  temple  ehcmld 
be  buiR  to  STero  aa  qidekly  as  poauUe  at  the 
public  expenee.  Next  year  lie  fell  mder  Ne- 
ro's suspicions,  was  condemned,  and  put  him- 
self to  death.] 

Cbrrat^  (now  CerTeiano)t  a  town  of  the 
Eeinicd  ia  Lattum,  between  Sora  aod  Anagnia. 

Ocais.    Vid.  Dbmrbb. 

UaaiLU  (CSrtfiUa  FteeAta),  a  town  in  BroUimo, 
1*9 


on  tbe  coast,  a  little  south  of  the  mouth  of  Uw 
Laos. 

Ckkimthus  {lLipiv6o^)t  a  town  cr  the  eastern 
coast  of  Enboea,*on  the  Biver  Budoms. 

Oxam  ^Ke/>vi7 :  Kepvaioc :  now  probably  Ar- 
ffuin\  an  island  off  the  western  eooat  of  Africa, 
to  wbieh  the  PhcKiidans  appear  to  have  traded, 
Its  position  is  uncertain,  and  Strabo  even  dunied 
its  existence. 

OxEON,  a  fountain  in  Histisotis  in  Theesaljr 
said  to  have  made  all  the  dicep  black  vhidi 
drank  of  it 

CxBXXTlNi,  au  Iberian  people  io  Hispania 
Tarraoonensis,  inhabited  the  modem  (M'dagnt 
in  the  Pyrenees,  and  wwe  suboequently  divid- 
ed into  the  two  tribes  of  the  Juliam  aod  Augua- 
tani ;  they  were  eeletnited  for  their  hams. 

OxasosLiRn  (X«Mni0A£im^]k  >o°  of  Cetyii 
king  of  nmo^  OD  lAose  deaO,  u  EC  S68,  he 
inherited  tbe  kingdom  in  coajnnetioD  with  Beri- 
sades  and  Ama£>oi»,  who  were  probably  hia 
brothers.  As  an  ally  of  the  Athenians,  Ceno- 
bleptea  became  involved  in  war  with  I^ilip,  by 
whom  he  waa  frequently  defeated,  and  was  at 
length  redooed  to  the  eooditioa  of  a  tribotur, 
8«. 

Cxaatn  ^Kipaoc:  now  MtrMV  a  river  of  (S- 
lioio,  flowmg  through  die  Pvue  Syro<!i)idB, 
into  the  easteni  side  of  the  Giilf  of  leaus. 

[OxHTiMA,  a  fortified  town  of  the  Celtiberi  ia 
Hispania  Tarraoonensis,  captured  by  Tiberiua 
Oraoehm] 

CxETj^iiiDH  (Kr/irivwt'),  a  town  in  Mysia,  men  - 
tiooed  only  by  Xenophon  (jlnoii,  viL,  8,  §  8). 

OxRvmnis  SusvSu.    Vid.  Sobvola. 

[CxaralTKa,  a  river  of  Achoia,  flowing  from 
the  mountun  Gerjrnea  in  Arcadia.] 

OsaTX  (K)7pvf),  an  Attie  hero,  son  of  Mercury 
(Hermes)  and  Aglanros,  from  whom  tbe  pricsttj 
&mily  of  the  Ceryoes  at  Athena  derived  their 
oriffio. 

fOxRxlNB  (JHearptni),  a  district  trf  S^nroa. 
said  to  have  derived  ita  name  frmn  OesbiDua, 

[CebtrIkub  (Knrrplw>rl  eon  of  Hdlenos  and 
Aodroraoche,  succeeded  MB  lather  in  the  eor- 
er«gnty  of  Epirus.] 

Uimn  (K^/wf:  now  Ah-m),  a  •onuder- 
bUc  river  of  I^pbylia,  flowing  from  tiie  Taa- 
rus  southward  into  the  Uediterranean.  It  waa 
navigable  in  ita  lover  oourse  at  least  as  br  aa 
the  city  of  Petjg^  whidi  stood  oo  its  western 
bask,  sixty  stadia  (teo  gcogrqihieal  miles)  above 
ita  mouth. 

OfiTtj  (E^T«toi),ape(qfiIeof  Mma,UieoId  io- 
habitaola  of  tbe  country  about  PersMntM,  meo- 
tiooed  by  Homer  [Od^  xi.,  621)^  Thar  oame 
is  evidently  eomieeted  widi  fiiat  of  tbe  River 
Cnnm. 

CRBtoos,  OoRKfiiJiJS,  an  aniuent  patrician 
family.  They  seem  to  have  kept  up  an  old 
Cubioo  of  wearing  their  arms  bare,  to  whiob 
Luoan  (ii,  M8)  alludes  when  be  describee  the 
aaaodate  of  Omlioe  by  tbe  words  Auartt^wai*' 
mif  mmhii  O^ktgu  [Horace^  however,  by  bio 
anetuH  CetJugi  {Art  J'ott.,  60),  refers  to  tha 
earlier  members  of  tbe  family.l  1.  M.,cumla 
ledile  and  poolifex  moximuB  B.O.  218  ;  praetor 
211,  when  Ee  had  the  chaive  of  Apulia;  censor 
209,  and  consul  204.  In  the  next  year  he  oom 
minded  aa  proeonaul  io  Oiaalpine  Oaul,  when 
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M  defeated  Mago.  brother  oC  fiuuubaL  He 
diied  196.  Em  eEoqueau  vaa  nted  very 
■0  that  Eimini  gave  him  the  name  itf  Bwulm  nie- 
iuUa,  and  Horaoe  tvioe  refers  'to  hun  aa  an  a;t- 
eteot  autLoritj'  for  the  usage  of  Latio  woriA 
(EpitL,  iL,  2,  116;  Art.  FmL,  60).— 2.  C,  oom- 
mooded  iii  Spaia  as  procooaul  200 ;  vaa  sedile 
199;  «oa«il  197,  vhen  he  de£Mted  the  luau- 
briaoB  y'l  ^^Vnn^fna—igfiif  in  CiaaljuiM  Oonl  \  and 
aeosor  194^.  eurula  tadile  18T»  pcvtor  186. 
sod  ooQsat  181.  The  grare  of  Numa  was  dis- 
eoverod  in  bis  coiifiulBhip. — i.  eoosut  160, 
vheu  he  draiaed  a  part  of  the  Pootine  HorBhes. 
^~6.  a  friflud  of  Morius,  proeeribed  by  Sulla 
88,  but  in  ^  went  over  to  Sulla  and  was  par- 
dcnedr— 6.  0,  me  Catiline's  erav,  was  a 
profligate  from  his  earij  youth.  When  Catiline 
left  Home,  68,  after  Cicero's  first  speech,  Cetbe- 
gns  stayed  btUad  under  the  orders  of  Lentidus. 
His  obuf^e  was  to  murder  the  leadii^  senators ; 
but  the  tardiness  of  Lentulus  prevented  any 
ttiiDg  beiiw  don&  CetbcKUS  was  ozxested  and 
oondemoed  to  death  with  the  other  ooospn- 

CfiriDS  (Kfrewf],  a  small  river  of  ^S-y^  flow- 
ing from  the  north  through  the  distriot  of  Kla- 
itu,  and  fiUlii^  into  the  Caieoa  close  to  Fer- 
gamus. 

[Giro  (K^Tu),  daughter  of  Pootus  and  Qna 
(Titira),  wife  of  Pboroys ;  mother  nS  the .  Gneea 
and  of  the  Ooi^ooa.] 

CeutbCnzs  or  Gana/ixm,  %  people  in  Qallia 
Bel{:ioa,  dependents  of  the  XTerriL 

(^Tx  (K>^),  king  of  Tracbyt,  husband  of 
iUeyooe.  Uis  death  is  differently  rdated,  Vtd. 
ALCYom.  He  was  Ute  father  of  Hippos ut,  who 
fell  fighting  as  the  ally  of  Heronlesi 

(CkXa  (Xifa :  now  f^Aottnipa),  a  city  of  Tii- 
pbyliao  EUs,  in  the  idoin  <rf  iEpaaium :  it  was 
|rababIjtlie*cwofU«ner(A,Tit,186).  FidL 

CubOjlu.    Pid  Abobobas. 

CkaooIas  (Sa^jplac),  a  eelelNiated  Athouaa 
peneraL  In  KO.  89i  he  suoeeeded  Iphicrates 
m  the  oommand  of  the  Athenian  fbioes  at  Cor- 
.iiith.  In  886  he  aausted  Zragorss  in  Cypn» 
against  the  Persiaos.  In  878  he  was  one  of  the 
eommoDders  of  the  loraes  sent  to  the  aid  of 
Thebes  against  Ageeilao^  when  he  adopted  for 
the  first  tune  that  manmarre  for  vhich  he  be- 
came so  oelebrated,  ordering  his  men  to  await 
the  attaoh  with  the^  spears  pointed  against  the 
cDemy  and  thiur  shields  resting  on  one  knee. 
A  statue  was  afterward  erected  at  Athens  to 
Qubriu  in  tUs  posture.  In  878  he  gained  oo 
important  yictory  off  Nazoe  over  the  Laeedn- 
mooian  fleet  under  the  oommand  of  FoUis.  In 
861  he  took  the  command  of  the  naral  fi>roe  of 
Tacbos,  king  of  £lgypt,  who  was  in  rebellion 
ag^wut  Persia.  In  868  he  was  sent  as  the 
Athenian  commander  in  Thrao^  but  was  oom- 
pelled  by  Cfaaridemas  to  make  a  peace  an&ror- 
able  to  Athena.  On  the  breaking  oat  of  the 
Sooal  war  in  867,  Chabrios  commanded  the 
Ath«uan  fleet  At  the  si^  of  Chios  he  sailed 
into  the  harbor  before  the  rest  of  the  fleets  and, 
wboi  his  ship  was  disabled,  he  refused  to  save 
tufl  life  br  abandoning  it,  and  fell  fighting. 

CoMtik,  C.  CAsanis,  tribune  of  the  pmto- 
rian  oohorts,  formed  the  cooaiMrooy  by  which 
tba  £mptn)i  Caligula  was  alain,  Al).  41.  Ghie- 


rea  was  put  to  death  by  Clauuus  upon  bis  ae 
cesuoa 

[Cbjuxooates  (XfuptKfidvK),  a  disciple  fA 
Socrates,  who  is  well  spoken  of  by  Xeoojdxxi 
in  an  enumeratiiH)  of  uwee  whoee  lires  testi* 
fied  to  the  ezeelleace  of  the  instruction  of  See 
rates  (J/fflt..  1,2.  §48).] 

Cbjubmox  (Xa(fn7/Mm')  1.  One  of  the  moat 
celebrated  ,of  tlie  later  tauio  poets  at  Athens, 
flourished  B.O.  880.  He  u  oroneootly  caUed 
a  oomio  poet  by  some  writers,  Thm  are  UtrM 
epigrams  ascribed  to  Chierem<Hi  in  the  Qredl 
Anthology.  [The  fragments  of  his  plays  h%v«r 
been  coUeoted  and  published  hj  Bortech,  Jifa 
funt,  1843,  4to.]— 2.  Of  Alezaodrea,  a  Stoic 
philosojdiar,  ehiai  librarian  of  the  Aloandrcan 
Ubrary,  was  afterward  ealled'to  Borne,  and  be- 
came the  preceptor  of  Kero^  in  oonjuuctiui  wiUi 
Alexander  of  .^gs.  He  wrote  a  history  of 
tigypt,  cm  Hieroglypluce,  mi  Comets,  and  a 
grammaUcal  work  UarUal  (xi,  66)  wrote  an 
epigram  upon  him.  ['Die  fragments  of  Cbo. 
remoo  are  given  by  UAller,  A^ak  HUt.  Or«K^ 
vol  iii,  n  496-99/1 

CaauiFBOit  (Xa^is^),  a  weU-kwnni  dis- 
dple  of  Socrates,  was  banished  the  thirty 
tyrants,  and  retuttked  to  Athens  <hi  the  restor*- 
tion  of  democracy,  B.O.  408.  He  was  dead 
wlien  the  trial  of  Socratee  took  place,  899. 

[CacatFF0B  (Xo^iiinrof),  a  Greek,  a  friend  01 
Cioero  and  his  brother  Qubtus,  whom  he  ao- 
oompanied  to  his  province  of  Asia.] 

ObaonAa  (X<u^>uv«a :  Xaipovtie :  now  Cts- 
pttnta),  the  Homeric  Aamt  aooordii^  to  Pansa- 
nias,  a  town  in  Bceotia  on  Ce^diisus,  near 
the  frontier  of  Pbocis,  memorable  for  the  defeat 
of  the  Athenian!  by  the  BcBotians,  B.O.  447, 
still  more  for  Philip's  victory  over  tiiie  Creeks 
888,  and  for  SuUaa  victory  over  the  army  o 
Mitbradates,  84.  Chwronea  was  the  birth-pUoe 
of  Hutaroh,  Several  rmune  of  the  nnmant 
city  are  to  be  sesn  at  (k^uma,  more  partiea- 
larly  a  theab^  excavated  m  the  rook,  an  aque- 
duct^ and  the  marble  lion  (broken  in  pieces), 
wluoh  adorned  the  sepulchre  of  the  Bceotiaos  . 
who  fell  at  tlw  battle  of  Chierooea. 

CiuL^inf  {XtPuuov :  XoAoloc),  a  port-town 
of  the  Loon  OuIb  od  the  GrissMui  Ghil(  on 
tlie  fontiers  ot  Phoois. 

CoAusimA  {Xaidtrrpa,iD  Herod.  XaXtarp^: 
Xa^aarpalos :  now  C^ana),  a  town  in  itjgda- 
noA  ia  MooedtMiia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  fiiver 
Axins, 

Chalok,  or  -ji,  or  'Ia  {XuXiai,  XdXxat,  Xa^jua 
XaAjcaZo(  or  -Ittk:  now  C^arld),  an  island  ol 
the  Carpathian  Sea,  Dear  Rhodes,  with  a  town 
of  the  same  name^  and  a  temple  of  Apollo. 

C&ALctDON  (XaXx^duv,  more  correctly  Ko^x?- 
duii :  Xa?M^d6vu>t :  ruins,  now  Chalk^dtm,  Greek ; 
Kadi-Kioi,  Turk.),  a  Greek  city  of  Bithynio,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Ptopontis  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Bosporus,  nearly  opposite  to  Biyzantium,  was 
founded  fa^  a  ocdcaiy  from  Megara  in  %0.  686 
After  a  long  period  of  iodepcoidenoe  (only  in- 
terrupted 1^  its  capture  by  the  Peruiuu  and  its 
recovery  by  the  Athenians),  it  became  subjeot 
to  the  kings  ot  Bithynia,  and  suffered  by  the 
transference  of  most  of  ito  inhabitants  to  the 
city  of  Nioomedia  (RC.  140>  The  Romans 
restored  its  fortifications,  aud  made  it  the  chief 
city  ol  the  proviooe  of  Bitbym^  or  Pontioft 
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PnnuL  Aftei  varioui  fortunes  nnder  the  em< 
pue,  it  Tu  Milirelj  destrojed  by  the  Torks. 
Vm  fourth  (Bcumenical  oouocil  of  tbe  ChnrA 
met  h«re,  A.D.  461. 

OHALoisicx  {XaXxidiKij).  1.  A  peniDBuU,  in 
Macedonia,  between  the  liiennaio  and  StrTiao- 
uic  gulls,  runs  out  into  the  sea  like  a  thi'ee-proDg- 
ed  fork,  tennioaling  id  three  smaller  penwienlM, 
Falucn^  Sithohia,  and  Aon  or  Atbos.  It  de- 
rired  it*  name  fixma  CbalcidiaD  oolonistB.  Fid 
CuLcni^  Ko.  1. — [2.  A  district  of  Syria,  yid. 
OuLcaB,  No.  8.] 

ObaloidIds,  a  Platonio  [^ilosopber,  who  lived 
rrobaUjr  in  the  uxth  ceotury  of  the  ChristiaQ 
era,  translated  into  Iiatin  the  Timffiiu  of  Plato, 
30  which  be  likewise  mote  a  Tolnminous  eom- 
inentary;  edited  Heursins,  Leyden,  1617, 
and  \3f  J^brinus,  Hamburg,  1718,  at  the  end  of 
the  ieoood  volume  of  the  works  of  Hippolyttis. 

Cbalckeccb  (XaAxfOMOf),  "the  goadeas  of 
tlie  brazeo  house,"  a  surname  of  Minerra  (Athe- 
na) at  Sparta,  from  the  brazen  temple  which  she 
had  to  that  city. 

Cbalcib  (XaJudc  :  Xa^idevt,  ObalcidenBis). 
1.  (Now  MtipQ  or  2f^rep(mte\  the  principfu 
town  of  EorxM,  utoated  on  tbe  narrowest  part 
of  the  EuripuB,  and  united  with  the  main  lana  by 
a  bridge,  it  was  a  very  oneient  town,  origintu- 
ly  inhabited  by  Abantes  or  Curetes,  and  colo- 
nized bj  Attic  lonians  under  Cothos.  Its  floui^ 
ubiog  oonditioo  at  ao  early  period  is  attested 
\ry  the  nuinerouB  oolonies  wnicfa  it  planted  in 
TukHs  parts  of  the  Ueditwraoean.  It  found- 
ed so  many  cnties  in  the  peninsula  in  Macedonia 
between  the  Strymonic  and  llermaic  6ul&,  that 
Hie  whole  peninsula  was  called  Chalcidice.  In 
Italy  it  founded  Cumn,  and  in  Sidly  Naxos. 
Ohalcis  was  usually  subject  to  Athena  during 
the  greatness  of  the  latter  eitv,  and  afterward 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Maoedouians,  An- 
tioehuft,  Mithradates,  and  the  Romans.  It  was 
■  plaee  of  great  military  importance,  as  it  oom- 
muided  the  navigntion  between  the  north  and 
south  of  Greece,  and  hence  it  was  often  taken 
and  retaken  the  different  parties  contending 
for  the  si^remacy  in  Greece.  The  orator  Is»ub 
and  tba  poet  Lvooidvon  were  bom  at  Oholcis, 
and' Aristotle  cUed  lier&— a.  (Now  Gaiata),  a 
town  in  .AtoUa,  at  the  month  of  the  Ereons, 
rituated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Ohalcis, 
and  benee  also  called  (Now 
Kimuarin,  ruiq|),  a  <aty  of  Syria,  in  a  fhiitfiil 
plain,  near  the  ferminatioo  of  the  River  Ohalus ; 
the  chief  city  of  the  district  of  Chalcidice,  which 
lay  to  the  east  of  the  Orontes. — *.  A  city  of 
Syria,  on  the  Belua,  in  the  plain  of  Marsyas, 

Ghalcooonotus,  or,  br  contractioo,  Chal- 
OONDTLI8,  Laoniods  or  NiooLAVB,  a  ^aantine 
historian,  flourished  AD.  1446,  and  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  the  Turks  and  of  the  later  period  of  the 
Bysmtine  tmfite,  from  the  year  120B  down  to 
Hie  eonqaeatra  Corinth  and  the  ioTanoo  of  the 
PdcnmnneanB  hy  Ota  Turks  in  1468,  thus  in- 
ducui^  the  euyture  of  Constantiooble  in  1468  ; 
edited  by  Fabrot^  Paris,  1660.  [It  is  also  in- 
oloded  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Byzantine  Us- 
toriaos,  and  efited  by  Imm.  Bekker,  Boon, 
1S48.] 

{^BALefiDOiT  (XoXmoSov),  iaag  of  the  Abantee 
b  Euboea,  father  o1  Elpenor,  and  one  of  the 
wabm  at  Helen.] 
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[Cbalcoh  {XiiM.iv),  a  Myrmidon  lalLet  ol 
Bathyoles.] 

Chald^  {Xaiiata:  XdX£eh)c)t  in  the  an^ 
rower  sense,  was  a  province  of  Bibylonia.  about 
the  lower  oourse  of  the  Euphrates,  the  border 
of  the  Arabian  Desert,  and  the  bead  of  the  Per- 
sian Gult  It  was  intersected  by  numerona 
canals,  and  was  extremely  fertile.  In  a  wider 
seiue,  the  term  is  applied  to  the  whole  of  Bal^ 
Ionia,  and  even  to  the  Babylonian  empire,  on  ae- 
count  of  the  supremacy  which  the  Chiddseana 
acquired  at  Babylon.  Vid.  Babtlor.  Xeno- 
phoo  mentions  Chaldaana  in  the  mountaina 
north  of  Mesopotamia ;  and  we  have  other 
statements  respecting  this  people,  ii-om  which 
it  is  vei^  difficult  to  deduce  a  cleu  view  of  their 
early  history.  The  most  probable  ojHuion  is, 
that  their  original  seat  was  io  the  mountains 
of  Armenia  and  Kurdiilan,  whwce  they  de- 
scended into  the  pluns  of  Mesopotamia  and 
Babylonia.  Respecting  the  ChaldieanB  as  tbe 
mling  class  in  toe  Babylonian  mcwarehy,  vuL 
Babtlon. 

[CHALfiNins  (Xa^uvirif),  a  district  in  the 
southeast  of  Assyria,  around  Mount  Zogro^ 
with  a  city  called  GhtUa.'] 

Chalds  (XoAoc:  now  Einteii),  a  river  of 
Northern  Syria,  flowing  south  past  Bercea  and 
Chal(9s,  and  terminathig  in  a  marshy  lake. 

GhXl^bxs  (Xu^Secj,  a  remarkable  Auatie 
people,  about  wlwm  we  find  various  statemttita 
m  uie  anoent  writers.  They  are  geaenUy 
represented,  both  in  the  eai^  poetic  l^[cnu 
and  in  the  historical  period,  as  dwelling  on  tha 
southern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  ab>nt  The* 
miscrya  and  the  lliermodoa  (and  favbably  to  a 
wider  extent,  for  Herodotus  clearly  mentitHiB 
them  amon^  the  nations  west  of  the  Hdys), 
and  occupying  themselves  in  the  woikii^  <rf 
iron.  Xeu^ion  mmtions  Chatybes  in  the 
mountains  on  the  borders  of  Armenia  and  1C« 
sopotamia,  who  seem  to  be  the  same  pec^e 
that  he  elsewhere  calls  ChaldicriUB  ;  and  sev- 
eral of  the  ancient  gec^aphera  regarded  Qie 
Chalybes  and  Chaldi^  as  origi/  illy  the  same 
people, 

CnALfBOK  (XiOv^uv:  Old  TMiameot  ISA- 
faon,)  a  cmHoenUa  ei^  of  JUaetbem  Sjriat 
probably  the  same  as  Bntat.  Hie  ^&iat 
about  it  was  oalled  Chalybonlt'i 

CHAMJLfos  {Xa/iai?iuv),  a  Peripatetic  {du* 
losojdier  of  Heraclea  on  the  Fontus,  ooe  of  the 
immediate  disciples  of  Aristotle,  wrote  works 
on  several  of  the  ancieut  OreeV  poets,  uid  lilm- 
wise  on  pHulosophical  auljeeta, 

ObahAvi,  a  people  in  Oermany,  who  wen 
compelled  by  the  Roman  coiiquesta  to  eban^ 
their  abodes  several  times,  loey  first  af^war 
in  the  neigbboibood  of  the  Rhine,  but  afterward 
migrated  east,  defeated  the  Bructeri,  and  set- 
tled between  the  Weser  and  the  Harx.  At  a 
later  time  tber  dwdt  on  the  Lover  Bhinc^  and 
are  mentionea  as  amiliaries  ttf  the  Franks. 

CHidmtB  {Xuovet^  a  Pelasgian  peofde,  one  «l 
the  three  communiUes  which  inhabited  Epibiic, 
were  at  an  early  period  in  possesaon  of  the 
whole  of  the  country,  but  subaequ^tJy  dwelt 
along  the  coast  from  the  River  Hyamis  to  th« 
Acrooeraunian  promontory,  which  district  was 
therefore  called  Chaohia.  Br  the  poets  Cftoo 
miu  is  need  aa  equivalent  to  ^lirot 
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Chaos  (Xubf),  the  vaeaat  and  iDfioite  Bpsce 
vliich  axisted,  according  to  th«  aodent  coamog- 
ooies,  preTioua  to  the  creation  of  the  wwld,  aod 
out  of  which  the  goda,  m«i,  mod  all  thmga  aroae. 
Ohaoa  vaa  oalled  the  motiter  of  Ereboa  aod  Tijx, 

Cha&adu  {ILapuSpa :  XapaSpalot).  I.  A  tutrn 
in  f  booii^  on  the  River  Charadrua,  aituated  on 
an  emiDenc^  not  fkr  from  Ultea- — 2.  A  t«nrn  in 

Sifrui,  northw«Bt  of  Ambrada> — <■  A  tovQ  b 
Maenia,  built  \)j  Felopa. 
CHAmjkDaca  [Xupadpof).  1.  A  amaU  nrtx  in 
Fhods,  a  tributanr  of  the  Cephiaua. — 2.  A  small 
met  in  Argolia,  a  tribataiy  of  the  Inacbui. — 8. 
A  ammll  rirer  in  Mesaenia,  rieee  near  CEchalia. 
—[4.  A  email  stream  of  Aebaia,  Q«ar  Argjre, 
now  Vdeitai.] 

Chakax  {Xupa^  of  PergarauB,  aa  hiatorian, 
"wrote  a  work  u  forty  booka,  called  'EAA^vixa, 
and  another  named  XpwiKd.  [The  fraemeDta 
of  hia  worka  have  beeo  edlected  by  miiller, 
JV«|$m.  Hui.  Orae^  toL  iii,  p.  686-4fiJ 

CbIux  (Xupa(,  i.  a  paiUaded  camp :  Xapa- 
Ktp>if},  the  name  of  several  citiea,  which  took 
their  origin  from  military  etationa.  The  moat  re- 
markable of  them  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tt- 
gria.  Vid.  Auxandeba,  Ho.  4,  There  were 
othwit  .whioh  only  need  a  bare  meDtioa,  in  the 
Ohenoncaaa  Taoriea.  io  Kntherft  Media,  near 
CelseoB  in  Pbrygia,  in  Corsica,  and  on  the  Great 
Syrtia  io  Africa,  and  a  few  more. 

Chakaxus  (Xt^fof)  at  Mytileoe,  aon  of  Sea- 
maudronymua  and  brother  of  Sappho^  fell  u 
love  with  Rhodopis. 

Chaub  {Xdptif).  I.  An  Athenian  general, 
vho  for  a  long  series  of  yean  contrived  by  pro- 
fiiae  eormption  to  maintaip  hia  inflnaooe  with 
the  people,  in  spite  of  hie  very  disreputable 
eharaoter.  In  EO.  867  he  waa  aent  to  the  aid 
of  the  Ffaliasiana,  wbo  were  hard  preaaed  by  the 
ArcadiaoB  and  Argivea,  and  he  anoceet^  in 
relieviDs  them.  In  the  Soeia!  war,  after  the 
death  <«  Ohabriaa,  be  had  the  oomnuud  of 
the  Athenian  fleet  along  with  ^ihicntea  and 
TioHjtheua.  His  edUeagoea  having  reused,  in 
consequence  of  a  atorm,  to  riak  an  engagement, 
Charea  accused  them  to  the  people,  »ai  they 
were  recalled.  Being  now  left  io  the  sole  oom- 
mand,  and  being  in  want  of  m<Hiey,  he  entered 
into  the  service  of  Artabasu^  the  revolted  sa- 
trap of  Western  Asia,  bat  waa  recalled  by  the 
Aibeuians  oo  the  oompUint  of  Artv^xea  IIL 
In  the  Olynthian  war,  S49,  he  commanded  the 
mercenaries  sent  from  Athena  to  the  aid  of 
Olyulbua.  Id  S40  he  oommaoded  tiie  force 
aeut  to  aid  Byzantium  against  Philip;  but  he 
effected  nothing,  aod  was  aeecordii^ly  super- 
■eded  1^  IWuxl  Io  SS8  be  was  one  of  the 
Athenian  eommanders  at  the  bat^  of  OluBro- 
oea.  When  Alexander  invaded  A«ia  io  8M, 
Chares  was  livii^  at  Sigeum;  and  in  8SS  he 
eommanded  for  Darius  at  Mytilene^S.  Of  Myt- 
ilene,  an  ofBoer  at  the  court  of  Aleunder  the 
Qrea^  wrote  a  hietory  of  Alexander  in  ten 
hoiAM.  [His  Awmeota  are  given  by  Qaet  in 
bis  Benptwa  Mtt.  Ahssandri,  lips^  1844,  p. 
398-808.]— 8.  Of  Liodua  in  Rhodes,  a  statuary 
in  bronxe,  the  favorite  pupil  of  Lysippua,  flout^ 
iabod  B.O.  290.  His  ohief  woric  waa  we  statue 
of  the  Sun,  which,  under  the  name  of  "  The 
Cokaaus  of  Rhodes,"  was  celebrated  as  one  of 
ttie  eeveo  wondm  of  the  world.  Ito  bd^t 


was  upward  of  one  hundred  and  five  £LgliA 
feet ;  it  was  twelve  years  in  erecting,  B.C.  202- 
280,  aod  coat  three  hundred  talents.  It  stood 
at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor  of  Rhodes,  but 
there  is  no  authority  for  the  statement  that  its 
1^  ezteoded  over  the  mouth  of  the  harbor.  It 
was  overthrown  and  l»oka)  to  pieces  by  an 
earthquake  fifty-six  yeaia  after  its  erection,  B 
0.  224.  Hie  fi-agments  remained  on  the  ground 
eight  hundred  and  nioety-six  year%  tifi  they 
were  sold  tiy  the  general  of  the  CaUf  OthmaD 
ly.  to  a  Jew  of  £meea,  who  carried  them  away 
oo  nine  hundred  eamels,  A.D.  672. 

GBAuoLia  {XapiKT^g).  1,  An  Aifaeaian  dem- 
agogue, eon  of  Apollodorus,  was  one  of  the 
commiaaioners  appointed  to  loveaUgate  the  .if- 
tikir  of  the  mutilation  of  the  Hemuc^  B.C.  416  ; 
was  one  of  the  commaoders  of  the  Athenian 
fleet,  413 ;  aod  one  of  the  tbirW  tyrants  oo  tb.9 
capture  of  AtLoia  by  Lyaanaer,  404. — 1  An 
eminent  [difueiau  at  Rome,  attoided  the  Em- 
peror Tibenus. 

Ohariclo  (XapiKWy  1.  A  nymph,  daughter 
of  Apollo,  wife  of  the  Centaur  Chiron,  and  moth- 
of  Caryatua  and  OcyroS. — 2.  A  njiapb,  wife  of 
Euerea  and  mother  of  'nresiaa. 

CaAunftKue  (Xopt'^Mc).  1.  Of  Orens  m  En 
boea,  of  mean  origin,  became  the  captain  of  ■ 
bond  of  mereenanes,  and  served  in  this  capa- 
city uuder  the  AtbeDian  generals  Ipbicrates  and 
Hmotheus.  He  next  entered  the  service  of  the 
satrap  Artabezus,  who  had  revolted  i^;aiost  Ar- 
taxerxes  IIL,  and  subaequenUy  of  Ootys,  king 
of  Thraee^  whose  daughtw  he  married.  On  tiio 
murder  <tf  Ootjre,  86^  Charidemus  adhered  to 
the  cause  of  his  son  Cersobleptea,  and  on  be- 
half of  the  latter  carried  on  ue  atmgg^e  wit^ 
the  Athenians  for  the  poaseesioD  of  the  Cherso- 
oesua.  In  849  he  was  appointed  by  the  Atheoi- 
ans  eommaoder  in  the  OlynthiaD  war,  but  next 
year  waa  aupereeded  and  replaced  by  Chares. 
— 2.  An  Atbouan,  one  of  the  orators  whose  eur- 
render  waa  required  by  Alexander  in  B.O.  SS6, 
after  the  deetructiou  of  Thebes,  fled  to  Asia, 
and  took  refise  with  Darius,  1^  whose  orders 
he  waa  put  to  deatl^  888,  shortly  before  the  bafr 
tie  of  laaUB, 

Chabilaus  or  Chakilius  (Xo^fAooc,  XiipiX 
Xo(),  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Folydectes,  ia  said 
to  nave  reeeived  hia  name  from  the  geninral  joj 
excited  by  the  justiee  his  uncle  Iivcurgus 
when  he  placed  him,  yet  a  iww-boni  inlant,  on 
the  royal  seat,  and  bade  the  Spartans  acknowl- 
edge mm  for  their  king.  He  carried  on  war 
Bgainat  Argoa  and  Tegea ;  be  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  Tef^eaos,  Dut  waa  dismissed  with- 
out ranaom  oo  giviw  a  promise  (which  he  did 
not  ke^)  that  the  Spartans  ahonld  absti^  in 
future  from  attacking  Tegea. 

Chaus  {Xdpis),  ue  pcrsooiCcatiixi  of  Grace 
and  Beauty.  In  the  Ihad  (zviil,  882)  Oharit 
ia  deaoribed  as  the  wife  of  Vulcan  (Hephn^tua), 
but  in  the  Odyssev  Venus  (Apbrodite)  appears 
as  the  wU'e  of  Vtuean  (He^uuestus),  from  which 
we  may  infer,  if  not  toe  identity  pf  Aphrodite 
and  Charia,  at  least  a  close  coDnectioii  in  the 
notions  eotertained  about  the  two  divinitieB, 
The  idea  of  personified  pMe  aod  beauty  waa 
at  an  early  period  divided  into  a  plurali^  of  be 
iogs,  and  even  in  the  Homerie  poems  the  plural 
Charites  ooonrs  several  tbiea.  Tba  OkwiU^ 
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«allej  Graiii  hj  the  Romiuis,  are  uBunlly  de- 
AGvibed  as  the  dn  ^hters  of  Japiter  (Zeue),  and 
OA  tliree  ia  number,  uame^,  Eophrmjue,  AgUia, 
and  Thalia.  The  namea  of  tfie  CnBritea  Buffl- 
eiently  express  their  character.  Tbej  were  the 
Koddesses  -who  enhanced  the  enfoyments  of  life 
by  refinement  and  gentleneea.  Toey  are  most- 
ly described  aa  in  the  serrice  of  other  diviui- 
tiea,  and  they  lend  their  grace  and  beauty  to 
every  thing  tnat  delighte  and  elevates  gods  and 
mea.  Hie  geDtleneBs  aod  gracefubeas  which 
they  impart  to  man's  ordinary  pleaauree  are  ez- 
prosed  "by  their  moderating  the  exciting  in- 
nueoee  of  vine  (Hor^  Carm^  lii,  19, 16),  and  by 
tlieir  accompanying  Venus  (Aphrodite)  and  Cu- 
pid (Eroe).  Poet^',  however,  is  the  art  which 
u  especially  favored  by  them,  and  hence  they 
are  tiie  friends  of  the  Muses,  with  whom  thoy 
live  together  in  Olympus.  In  early  times  the 
Charitee  vere  represented  dresaed,  but  after- 
ward their  dgmn  were  always  oi^ed:  speci- 
meos  of  both  repreBentations  of  the  Charites 
are  still  extant  They  appear  unsuspicious 
maidens  in  the  full  bloom  ol  life,  and  they  usu- 
ally embrace  each  other. 

CHABislus.  1.  AuttKUUs  AncADtcs,  a  Ro- 
man jurist,  lived  in  the  reigu  of  Constantiue 
the  Great,  and  wrote  three  works,  De  Tiatibva, 
De  Muneribut  dvilibtu,  and  De  Officio  Pra/ecti 
pratorio,  all  of  which  are  cited  iii  the  Digest — 

Flatiub  SosifXteo,  a  Latin  grammurian,  who 
flourished  AJ).  400,  author  of  a  treatise  in  five 
books,  drawn  up  for  tbe  use  of  bis  son,  entitled 
.fiisfiMtone*  OramntUicfe,  which  has  eome  down 
to  ns  iu  a  very  imperfect  state.  Edited  by 
Pnlsdiiiu  in  Grammatica  Latina  Auetorct  An- 
tifvi,  HuoT.,  1606,  and  by  Liudemanii,  iu  Cor- 
pm  Orammat.  Latin.  Veterwn,  Lips.,  1840. 

CHAKITKe.      Vid,  CHAB.IS. 

CkasItoh  (Xopiruv),  of  Apbrodisias,  a  town 
of  Oaria,  the  author  of  a  Greek  romance,  in 
eight  books,  on  the  Loves  of  Chiereas  and  Cal- 
lirHioS.  The  name  is  probably  feigned  (From 
Xuptc  and  'A^poSlTiiY  as  tbe  time  and  position 
of  the  author  certainly  ore.  Be  represents  him- 
self 88  the  secretary  of  the  orator  Atheoagoras, 
evidently  referring  to  the  Syracusan  orator 
mentioned  by  Thucvdides  (vi,  86,  3ft)  as  the 
political  opponent  oi  Hermocrates.  Nothing  is 
Known  respecting  the  real  life  or  tlie  time  of 
the  autfior;  but  he  probably  did  not  live  earlier 
tlian  the  fifth  century  after  Christ  Edited  by 
D'Orville,  8  vols,  Amst,  1760,  with  a  valuable 
commeotaiy;  reprinted  with  additional  notes 
by  Beck,  Lips,  1183. 

Cha&makqe  (Xapfiavdji :  near  Hadiiha  or  Hit), 
a  n^t  dty  of  Hesopotamii,  on  tlie  Buphrates. 

TOhabiudab^  oUierwise  called  Oharmides. 
Vii.  OaARiuini,  No.  2.] 

OkirhIdes  (Xt^yi^A/r).  1.  An  Attienian,  son 
of  Glaueon,  cousin  to  (>itiBs,  and  uncle  b^  the 
mother's  side  to  Plato,  who  introduces  him  in 
the  dialogue  which  bean  his  name  as  a  very 
young  man  at  the  oommeDcement  of  the  Pelo- 
WKmesian  war.  Tn  B.C.  404  be  was  one  of  the 
Ten,  and  was  slain  figbtbg  against  Thrasybu- 
luB  at  the  Firaane. — 2.  Called  also  CHAavADAa 
by  Oicero,  a  friend  of  Philo  of  Larissa,  in  con- 
junction with  whom  he  is  said  by  some  to  have 
beoi  the  founder  of  a  fburth  aoodemy.  He 
flourished  BlO.  100. 
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[Chahuikus  {Xapfitvoi),  a  naval  oonimau^ot 
of  the  AtheniaDB,  who  was  defeated  by  the 
Spartan  admiral  As^ochus  near  Byrne,  B.O. 
411,  with  a  lott  of  six  ships.— 2.  A  LaeedBmo> 
nian,  was  sent  ^3y  Tbilmm,  the  Spartan  hannost 
in  Asia,  to  the  Gree^  who  hod  served  under 
Gyrus,  then  at  Selymbria  and  in  the  service  of 
Seutbes,  to  induce  them  to  enter  the-Ijicedserao- 
nian  service  against  Persia.  B.C.  S99J 

OoABOK  {aA(iup\  1.  Son  of  Erebns,  oon 
Teyed  in  liii  boat  toe  shades  of  the  dead  acroaa 
the  rirera  of  the  lower  world.  For  thia  service 
ha  was  paid  with  an  obolua  or  danace,  whidi 
coin  was  placed  in  the  month  of  evtry  corpse 
previous  to  its  burial  He  is  represented  as  an 
aged  man  with  a  dirty  beard  and  a  mean  dresiL 
— 2.  A  distinguished  lleban,  concealed  Pe- 
lopidas  and  his  fellow-oonspirators  in  his  house 
when  they  returned  to  Hieoes  with  the  view  of 
delivering  it  from  the  Spartans,  B.O.  879. — S 
An  liistorian  of  Lampaacus,  floui-ished  KC.  464 
and  wrote  works  on  uSthioda,  Persia,  Greece 
Ac,  the  fragments  of  which  are  collected  bj 
MiiUer,  Fragm.  Hiitor.  Orae^t  voL  L,  p.  82-85 
Pari^  1841. 

Chasokdas  {^ap6viac\  a  law-giver  of  Catana, 
who  legislate^  for  his  tfwn  and  the  other  dtiee 
of  Ghalcidion  origin  in  Sidly  aod  Italy.  HSb 
date  is  uncertaia  He  ia  said  some  to  have 
been  a  diaoiple  of  I^thsgoraa ;  and  he  must 
have  lived  before  the  time  of  Aoazilaue,  tyrant 
of  Rhegium,  B.C.  4«4-4'76,  for  the  Rhegiana 
used  the  laws  of  Charoodas  till  tfaey  were  abol- 
ished by  Anazilans.  Hie  latter  flust  suffidently 
refutes  the  common  account  that  Charmdar 
drew  up  a  code  of  laws  for  Tlmrii,  rince  tbit 
city  was  not  founded  till  448.  A  tradition  re- 
lates that  Charondas  one  day  foi^ot  to  lay  aside 
his  sword  before  he  ajmeared  in  the  assembly, 
thereby  violating  one  of  his  own  laws,  and  Hbalt, 
on  being  reminded  of  this  by  a  dtizeo,  be  ex- 
claimed, "  By  Zeus,  I  will  estaUtsh  it"  and  fm< 
mediately  stabbed  himself  The  laws  of  Cluk* 
roudas  were  probably  in  verse. 

Chaeops  (Xu/)o^).  1.  A  chief  among  ttie 
Epirots,  sided  with  the  Romaiu  in  their  war 
With  PhiKp  V,  B.O.  198.— 2.  A  jfrandson  of  the 
above.  He  received  his  edneation  at  Borne, 
and  after  his  return  to  his  own  country  adhered 
to  the  Roman  cause ;  but  he  is  represented  by 
PolylHus  as  a  monster  of  cruelty.  He  died  « 
Brundisinm,  151. — [8.  Son  of  tne  Trojan  Hip- 
pasuB,  slain  by  UlyBses. — 4.  Sw  of  an  j£schy- 
luB,  who  was  the  brat  deceimial  archoa  in  Aui- 
ena,  B.C.  762.] 

Chabtbdis.    Vid.  Sutixa. 

CHAstflai^  or  OKAstfiali,  or  CBARffliA,  a 
people  of  Germany,  alliei  or  dependents  of  the 
Chertisci.  Their  position  is  uncertaia  Hiey 
dwelt  north  of  the  Chatti;  and  in  later  timet 
they  appear  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Haas 
as  a  part  of  the  Franks. 

Chattl    Vid.  Oatti. 

Chapk  or  OAircD^  a  powerful  people  in  the 
northeast  of  Germany,  betweoi  the  Amfua  (now 
En\»)  and  the  Albis  (now  Slhe),  divided  by  the 
Visurgis  (now  We»er\  which  flowed  through 
their  territory,  into  Majores  and  Minores,  uie 
former  west  and  the  latter  east  of  that  river. 
They  are  described  by  Taoitus  as  the  noblest 
and  the  (oiteat  of  tbs  Oermm  tiibca.  Tbef 
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biBwd  ID  Allianoo  vifh  tiie  RniMni  AD.  6,  and 
aiusted  tba  ktter  in  tbeir  vara  against  the  Cbe- 
rnici ;  but  this  allianoe  did  oot  last  loi^.  They 
vera  at  w  vitb  tiia  Romans  in  the  reigns  of 
ClaucUiu  and  Nero,  bat  vere  never  subdued. 
The;  are  meoUoned  for  the  last  time  in  the 
Uiira  ceotmy,  -when  the;  devastated  Gaol,  but 
thdrtMuneanbeeqiidatijbeoanie  merged  Id  tbe 
gaoersl  nam*  of  Sazona. 

CioLiDoir,  tbe  nuBtroM  of  0..yerr«a,  often 
BMotioQed  by  Cicero. 

CkxluSnis  (XiXtSmif),  vife  of  Cleonymus, 
to  whom  she  proved  uu&ithful  in  ooDsequence 
«f  a  paaaiw  for  Acrotatus,  son  of  Areas  I. 

CaiilDdxiJE  InsdiuS  ^eXidaviot  v^aot :  uov 
XkUidom),  A  ipam  of  five  (Strabo  only  menttulis 
tbree)  small  islapq^  snmHiDded  by  dangerous 
flballowa,  &ff  the  jmjmoabaij  oalled  Hiera  or 
Cbelidoma  (now  Jtlulidoiu),  on  the  aouthem 
coast  of  Lycia. 

CBEU»iTAS  ^XeAuvurof :  oov  Cape  Tomae), 
a  promontory  la  £1^,  opposite  Zaeynthus,  the 
nUMit  witetly  jmnt  of  tlw  Paloponiieftas. 

Omoom,  aftenrard  PjutSfOus  {Xtfifuc,  Ho- 
vdxoXts:  XefifUT^:  mins  at  JEktenim).  1.  A 
great  city  of  the  Thebus^  or  Upper  £«ypt.  on 
the  eafitem  bank  of  the  Ifilc^  celebratea  for  its 
nuuiaCacture  of  Imen,  its  st<^te-qaarriee,  and  its 
temjdea  of  Pan  aod  Persens.  It  was  the  birth- 
^sce  of  the  poet  Nonnuo. — [2,  An  island  in  a 
OMp  lak«  near  the  city  Suto,  in  Lower  Sgypt, 
•oataining  a  spacious  temple  of  Apollo.  He- 
rodotus, in  speakio^  of  it.  says  that  the  Egyp- 
tuu»  told  him  that  J,  waa  a  aoatug  islaod,  but 
that  he^  for  his  port,  never  saw  it  float  abot^ 
sr  ereo  nu)\re.] 

Caks6BoaaA  (X^vo6oaKla:  ruins  at  Kauet- 
Said),  a  eitjy  of  Upper  ^gjpt,  on  the  right  bank 
of  tlw  SHa,  wpoeite  Dioapolia  Parva. 

Oamam  {^Sliof^  an  eariy  king  of  Sgypt,  god- 
less and  tyrannical,  rei^wd  fifl^  year^  and 
bailt  the  fint  and  largest  pyramid  by  the  com- 
pulsory  labor  of  bis  subjects. 

C&ZFBBES  (Xe^pfv),  kug  of  Egypt,  brother 
and  Mocesaor  of  Cheops,  whose  example  of 
(gmnqr  he  followed,  reified  fifty-six  years,  and 
bnflt  the  aeooad  pyramid.  The  Egyptians  so 
bated  the  memory  of  these  brothen,  that  they 
called  the  pyramids,  not  by  their  name,  but  by 
that  of  Philitioa,  a  diephwd  who  at  that  time 
ted  his  floclu  near  the  plaoe. 

CmasipHaoH  (Xtpai^pov)  or  OnstpHOH',  an 
anliitect  of  Cdobus  in  Cret^  in  conjunction 
vHh  his  SOB  Hetagcoes,  fadlt,  or  commenced 
bnildiGg,  the  great  t«n{de  of  Diaoa  (Artemis) 
at  Efdieeus.   He  flourished  B.O.  660. 

ChzbsonCsob  (Xepaov^aos,  Att,  Xefifiov^aoc), 
"a  laod-island,"  tint  is,  "a  peninsula"  (from 
X^po(){.  "land,"  and  v$aoc,  "ialand")^  1.  Ca. 
TaajJaoA  (now  Peninttda  of  the  Dardanellea  or 
<tf  Omlliyoti),  usually  called  at  Athens  "  The 
Gberaoneaii^  without  any  distmguishiag  epi- 
tfM^  the  narrow  slip  of  land,  fimr  hundred  and 
twenty  stadia  in  lei^tli,  running  between  tbe 
Hellespont  and  the  Qa\i  of  MelaB,  and  connect- 
ed wits  the  Tbraoan  main  land  by  an  isUmius, 
vludi  was  fiartified  by  a  wall  thirty-aiz  stadia 
aeroHi,  near  Cardia.  The  Cheraooese  was  col- 
owed  bf  tha  Attuttiaiu  ooder  Uiltiades,  the 
aontemporaiy  of  PiuBtrabiB^ — 2.  Tad&ioa  or 
ScTTHiOA  (now  &imea),  tho  petUnsula  between 


the  Pootufl'  Etodnua,  the  CSmmoriao  Bosporus 
and  tbe  Palus  Mnotia,  united  to  the  maiu  laud 
b^  an  isthmus  forty-  stadia  in  width.  The  an- 
cients compared  this  peninsula  with  the  Felo- 
ponaesuB  both  in  form  and  size.  It  produced  a 
great  quantity  of  oom,  which  was  exported  to 
Athens  and  other_  parta  of  Oreece.  Tbo  casb- 
em  part  of  tbe  peninsnla  waa  called' T^jtfi/  or 
the  Hugged  (Herod.,  ir.,  99).  Bespectiug  the 
Greek  kuigdom  establiahed  in  this  country,  se6 
Bosporus.  There  was  a  town  on  the  south- 
ern coast  of  this  peoiDsuIa  called  Chersoucsus, 
founded  by  the  inEabitants  of  the  Pontic  Hera- 
clea,  and  situated  on  a  small  peninsula,  callei.1 
il  lUKpH  Xep.,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  laj^er, 
of  which  it  formed  a  part— S.  Cucb&ioa  (now 
Jutland).  Vid.  Cimskl — [4.  Cbxbsoxssus  Au- 
BEA.  Vtd.  AuasA  Cheeeomesds.} — 5.  [Nov 
Cape  Cheraoniti),  a  promontory  in  Argolis,  be- 
tween Epidaurua  and  TrtBzen. — 6.  (ITow  C/ia-- 
totieso),  a  town  in  Crete,  on  tbe  Promoutory 
Ze^yrium,  the  harbor  of  Lyctua  in  the  interior. 

Ohjeruboi,  tbe  most  cefebrated  of  all  the 
tribes  of  ancient  Gertnaoy.  The  limits  of  flieir 
teiritoiy  cannot  be  fixed  with  aocuracy,  since 
the  ancients  did  not  diatinguiBh  between  the 
Cherusci  proper  oud  the  natjons  belonging  to 
the  league,  of  which  the  Cherusci  were  at  the 
head.  The  Cfawoaci  pr^er  dwelt  on  both  sides 
of  the  Tisuma  (now  Weaer),  and  thnr  territo- 
riea  eztendedto  the  Huz  and.  the  Elbe.  They 
were  originally  in  aUiance  with  the  Romans, 
but  they  subsequently  formed  a  powerful  league 
of  the  German  tribes  for  the  purpose  of  expell- 
ing the  RomoOB  from  the  country,  and  under 
the  chief  Arminius  they  destroyed  the  army  of 
Yams  and  drove  the  Romans  beyond  the  Kbine,. 
AJ).  d.  la  consequeace  of  internal  dissensions 
among  the  German  tribes  the  Chttusd  soon  last 
their  influence.  Their  nfflghbors,  the  Catti, 
succeeded  to  their  power. 

CH£aiuif  (Xijatov),  a  promoutory  of  Sauios, 
with  a  temple  of  Diana  (Artemis),  who  was 
worshipped  here  under  the  surname  of  Xj/aius. 
"Sear  it  was  a  little  river  Cheuus,  flowing  past 
a  town  of  tbe  same  name. 

Chilou  (XefXuv,  XCluv.)  1,  Of  Lace  demon, 
son  of  DamagetuB,  and  one  of  Qxe  Seven  Sages, 
floariBbed  B.C.  690.  It  is  said  that  he  dica  of 
joy  when  his  sou  gained  the  prize  for  boxing 
at  the  Olympic  games.  The  institu^on  of  the 
Epliomlty  is  erroneously  ascribed  by  some  to 
Cuk>n.— ^2.  A  Spartui  of  the  royal  house  of 
tbe  Eurypontids,  ;vho,  on  the  deatn  of  Cloome 
nes  XIL,  being  passed  over  in  the  selMtion  of 
Idog,  excited  a  revolution  and  slew  the  ephori ; 
but,  tbe  people  not  sustaining  him,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  take  refuge  m  Acbaio,] 

Chulsoa  [Xifiaipa),  a  fire-breathing  monster, 
tho  fore  part  <^  whose  body  was  that  of  a  lion, 
the  hina  part  that  of  a  dragon,  and  the  middle 
that  of  a  goat.  According  to  Hcstod,  she  wiia  a 
daughter  of  Typhoon  and  Echidna,  and  Imd  three 
heads,  one  of  each  of  the  three  animals  bofure 
mentioned.  She  made  great  havoc  in  Lycin 
and  the  surrounding  countries,  and  wai>  at 
length  killed  by  Bellerophon.  Vii^l  pincea  her, 
together  with  other  mousttirs,  at  tbe  entrance 
of  Ore  us.  ^e  ori^  of  the  notion  of  this  fire 
breathing  mooeter  must  probably  be  sought  for 
in  tibe  vdlcano  of  the  name  of  ChiniKia,  neai 
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muuelut  in  Ljcia.  In  the  works  of  art  recent- 
ly discOTcred  in  Lycia,  ve  fiad  several  repre- 
seotatioDB  of  the  Chiuuera  in  the  umpb  form 
of  a  species  of  lioD  still  ocearruv  io  that  country. 

CalHtaloir,  a  promontory  and  harbor  of  Thea- 
prutia  ID  EmniB, 

Chiov  {Xtwv},  of  Heraclea  on  the  Fontus,  a 
diEctpIe  of  Plato,  put  to  d^th  Clearchua,  the 
tyrant  of  his  Dative  town,  and  was  in  conse- 

auence  killed,  B.a.  853.  There  aro  extant 
lirtcen  letters  which  are  ascribed  to  ChitHi, 
but  which  are  uodoubt«dly  of  bter  origin.  Ed- 
ited by  Coberus,  Lips.,  and  Dresd,  1706,  and  by 
Orelli,  in  his  edition  of  Mcmnon,  Lipa,  18IS. 

Cai^NE  {XiovTi).  1.  Daughter  of  Boreas  and 
Orithyin,  became  by  Neptune  (Poseidon)  the 
mother  of  Eumolpua. — 2.  Daughter  of  Dseda- 
tiuu,  beloved  by  Apollo  and  Idercury  (Hermes), 
gave  birth  ta  twins,  Aotolycos  and  Philammon, 
the  former  a  soo  of  Mwcury  (Hermes)  and  the 
latter  of  Apollo.  She  vu  kill«d  by  Diana  (Ai^ 
tcmis)  for  having  otnnpared  her  beauty  to  that 
of  the  goddess. 

Chiokisss  (XiuvidtK  and  XiovOtk),  an  Athe- 
nian poet  of  the  old  comedy,  flourished  B.C. 
4&0,  and  waa  the  first  poet  who  gave  the  Athe- 
nian coDiady  that  form  which  it  retained  down 
to  the  time  of  Aristophanes.  [His  fragmenta 
arc  j^ven  by  Mmneke,  Comie  Orae.  FragttL, 
voL  i.,  p.  8-C,  edit,  minor. 

Chios  (Xxof :  Xjof,  Chlut :  now  Greek  Khio, 
Ttnlihn  aeio,  Turkish  aaki-Andaan,  L  &,  Mfutic' 
island),  one  of  the  largest  and  moet  fiunous 
islands  of  tiw  jEgoan,  lay  oppoute  to  tlte  pen- 
iiMula  of  ClaaoinetMB^  on  toe  coast  of  Iniia, 
and  was  reckoned  at  nine  hundred  stAdia  (nine- 
ty geographical  miles)  in  circuit  Its  length 
fr^m  noru  to  south  is  about  tbirtv  mOes,  its 
greatest  breadth  about  ten,  and  tLe  width  of 
the  strait,  which  divides  it  tmm  the  mab  land, 
about  eij^t  It  ia  said  to  have  borne,  in  the 
earliest  times,  the  various  names  of  .fthalia, 
Macris,  uid  Pityusa,  and  to  have  been  inhab- 
ited by  Tyrrhenian  PeUtsgiana  and  Leleges.  It 
was  colouised  by  the  looiaos  at  the  time  of 
their  great  migration,  and  became  an  import- 
ant member  of  the  Ionian  league ;  but  its  pop- 
ulation was  mixed.  It  remained  an  independ- 
ent and  powerful  maritime  state,  under  a  oemo- 
eratic  fonn  of  goTttmneo^  tQl  the  great  naval 
defeat  of  the  Ionian  Gree^  by  the  Peruaos, 
B.C.  494,  after  which  the  Cluans,  who  had 
taken  port  in  the  fight  with  one  hundred  ships, 
were  subjected  to  tiie  Petsians,  and  their  island 
was  laid  waste  and  their  young  women  carried 
off  into  slaveiy.  The  battle  of  Mycale,  479, 
freed  Chioa  from  the  Persian  yoke^  and  it  be- 
came a  member  of  tbe  Athenian  league,  in 
which  it  WAS  for  a  long  time  the  closest  and 
most  favored  ally  of  Athens ;  but  ao  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  revolt,  in  412,  led  to  its  conquest 
and  devastation.  It  recovered  its  independence, 
with  Cos  and  Rhodes,  in  308,  and  afterward 
sbarod  the  fintnoes  of  tlie  other  state*  of  loiai. 
Chind  is  covered  with  rocky  mountains,  clothed 
with  the  richest  vegetatioa  It  was  celebrated 
for  its  wine,  which  was  among  the  best  known 
to  the  ancients,  its  flgs,  gum-mastic,  and  other 
natural  produote,  also  for  its  marble  and  pottery, 
and  far  the  beautf  of  iU  women,  and  uie  lux- 
uiioiis  life  of  its  mbaUtaots.  Of  all  Uie  atatea 
1»8 


which  aspired  to  the  honor  of  being  Mat  bviV 

Elace  of  Homer,  Chios  [alone,  with  any  plauu* 
ility,  contested  the  claim  with  Smyrna,  though 
the  latter  is  geoovlly  eooudered  by  modem 
eritica  to  have  thebestdaim:  Vid.  uoXKBin;] 
and  it  numbered  among  its  natives  (be  trage- 
dian Ion,  the  historian  Heopompus,  the  -poet 
Ilieoeritus,  and  other  emineat  moo.  Its  chief 
city,  Chios  (now  Kkio),  etood  on  the  eastern  side 
of  tiie  island,  at  tbe  foot  of  its  faigLest  moontaiai 
PelinieUB :  the  other  principal  |daees  in  it  wm 
Poddium,  Phautc,  Notium,  Elwus,  vaA  Lenoo- 
nium. 

CalaisSpBCB  (Xei^t'ffo^),  a  Lacedttmooiin. 
w^  sent  by  the  Spartans  to  aid  Cyrus  in  his 
expedition  against  nia  brother  Artaxerxes,  B.C 
40).  After  the  battle  of  Cunaxa  and  the  sub- 
sequent arrest  of  the  Greek  ffenerals,  Ohiriso* 
phus  was  appointed  one  of  the  new  generals, 
and,  in  conjunctioo  with  Xeoc^dioD,  bad  tha 
chief  oonduct  of  the  retreai 

CHlaoN  (Xefpuv),  the  wbest  and  justeet  of  all 
the  Centaurs,  son  of  Saturn  (Cronos)  and  Pbily- 
ra,  and  husband  of  Kats  or  Chariclo,  lived  on 
Mount  Pelioa  He  was  instructed  by  Apollo 
and  Diana  (Artemis),  and  was  renowned  for  hia 
skill  in  bootiog,  medicine  music,  gymnastios* 
and  the  art  of  prophecy.  All  the  most  distin- 
guished heroes  of  Grecian  story,  as  Pdeos, 
Aobillra,  Diomedes,  Ac,  are  described  as  the 
pupils  of  Ciiiron  in  these  arts.  His  friendship 
with  Peleus,  who  waa  his  grandson,  is  particu- 
lariy  celebrated.  Chiron  saved  him  from  the 
other  Centanrs,  wfan  -men  on  the  point  of  kiUing 
him,  and  he  also  restored  to  mm  tbe  swwd 
which  Aeaatus  had  ooooealed.  Chiron  further 
informed  him  in  what  manner  he  might  gain 
possession  of  Thetis,  who  was  destined  to  marry 
a  mortal  Hercules,  too,  was  his  ft-iend  ;  but 
one  of  the  poisoned  arrows  of  this  hero  was 
ueverthelees  the  came  of  Ins  death.  While 
fighting  with  the  other  Centaora,  one  of  tiie 
poisoned  arrows  of  Hercules  stmck  Chiron, 
who,  although  immortal,  would  not  live  any 
longer,  and  ^ve  his  immortality  to  Prometh 
cos.  According  to  others,  Chiron,  in  looking  at 
one  of  the  -arrows,  dn)|^ped  it  on  his  foot,  and 
wounded  himsel£  Jointer  (Zens)  placed  Ofairon 
among  tbe  stata. 

CBirOn  (Xinin^)^  a  Boroame  cS  Diana  (Arte* 
mis),  derived  eitiier  from  the  Attie  demos  of 
Chitone,  or  because  the  goddess  is  represented 
with  a  short  chiton. 

CklSx  (XAtfi;),  tbe  Blooming,  a  surname  of 
Ceres  (Demeter)  as  the  protectress  of  the  green 
fields :  h«ice  Sophocles  {(Ed.  C<A^  IftOO)  calls 
her  Avp^Tiip  e6x^oo(. 

[Cblobeus,  n  priest  of  Cybeic,  followed  J^UM 
from  Troy  into  Italy,  and  was  elain  by  l^imus.] 

CatOBis  {X?.upi().  1.  Daughter  of  tbe  'nie< 
ban  Amphion  and  Niobe  :  she  and  her  brother 
Amydas  were  tbe  only  children  of  Niobe  not 
killed  by  ApoUo  and  ^ana  (Artemis).  She  is 
oiltti  confounded  with  No.  i. — 2.  Duigbter  of  • 
Amphion  itf  OrebomeDoa,  wife  of  Neleus,  king 
of  Pyloa,  and  mother  of  Ifestor^ — S.  Wife  M 
Zet^yrus,  and  goddcas  <rf  flowers,  ideofical  with 
the  Roman  Flora. 

CaSJLafiiffi  {Xoapifv^  a  fertile  valley  ir  tbe 
west  of  Parthia,  on  the  borders  of  Media.  b» 
tween  two  nwgea  of  the  Oasni  Hontea 
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Caiiera  (XodmnK).  Nov  Kerah  or  Ka- 
TOrSa),  a  river  of  Susiuia,  fiUling  into  the  Ti^ria. 
Jto  water  was  so  pure  that  the  Peruao  kiogs 
used  to  mery  it  with  them  io  ailTor  TMaels 
wbeo  CD  IbraigD  ezpeditwaa.  It  is  wrongljr 
identified  fay  some  geographers  with  the  Ecla- 
aEL-^(Now  Attoek\,  a  rirer  in  the  Paropamisus, 
fidling  into  the  Copnes  (now  Galml),  apparoitly 
identical  with  the  Suastus  of  Ptolemy  and  the 
OfHiBttB  <tf  Atriaa ;  and  if  so,  the  Cboes  of  Arrian 
»  jHobaUj  tbe  Kama ;  bat  the  {vopsr 
of  tbeae  riTWB  is  very  diffioult. 

CbceeIdbs  two  small  rocky  islands 

off  the  ooast  of  Italy,  near  Tsrentum. 

CiuBBiLUB  (Xo(p£Aoc  or  Xo^ofAAof).  1.  Of 
Athens,  a  tra^  poet,  oootemporary  with  Tbes- 
pii,  Fhi7iuohus,  and  Mu^jUm,  exhibited  tra^ 
dies  for  tx^  yean,  HXl  688-48S>  aod  miaed 
tbft  prize  thirteeo  timee^S.  Of  Samoa,  ue  ao- 
thM"  of  an  epie  poem  on  the  Persian  wan :  the 
duef  aetiM)  of  the  poem  appean  to  have  been 
tbe  battle  of  Salamia.  He  was  bom  about  470, 
aod  died  at  the  eonrt  of  Arehdaw,  king  of  Ma- 
oedooia,  coosequeatly  not  later  than  899,  which 
was  the  last  year  of  Andielaui.  [Hie  frag^ 
m«it*  of  Ohecrilus  are  giren  by  N&ke,  dmrui 
Smmii  Ihiffmenta,  lipa,  1817.]— S.  Of  laaoi^  a 
mttUesB  epic  poet  in  tbe  train  of  Aleandw  tbe 
Orea^  is  said  to  bare  reoeired  from  AUsudara 
«Ad  stater  for  every  verse  of  bis  poon,  (Uor, 
ii,  1,  282 ;  Art  fc&^  867.) 

GHoaa.    Vid  Ohoabpis,  No.  2. 

Obouim  (XoAAeldiu  or  XoUidoi ;  XiMmUik, 
■Uk).  >  demm  in  Atdea  baloogiDg  dthar  to  ^ 
krib^  Leontis  or  Aeamantk 

Cm&vlk  (Xavta),  the  name  b  eariy  times  of 
m  dirtrict  in  tbe  sooth  of  Italy,  iababited  by  the 
C HOMES  (Xwvfr^  an  CSootriaa  people^  who  de- 
rived their  name  frtKn  the  town  of  OBom 
(Xuin}).  Ohcxiia  appean  to  have  included  the 
aootbeast  of  Luoania,  and  tbe  whole  of  the 
east  of  Knttiom  aa  far  as  tbe  promontory  Ze- 
pbyrium. 

Cbobasm!!  (Sjupdt^t),  a  peoide  of  Sogdiana, 
If  ho  inhaUted  the  banks  and  alaods  of  the  kwer 
eourse  of  the  Oxua.  Tbej  irare  a  braodi  of  the 
Saete  or  Hassagetta 

Chobeoss.  1.  King  of  Partbis.  Vid.  Abba- 
cn,  No.  25.-2.  King  of  Peraia.    Vid.  Ssmani- 

SJL 

[OaaoxiB  (XpSfuc),  aoo  of  Vidon,  was,  vitb 
Eonomus,  leader  of  tbe  Myaiuu*  in  the  IVojon 
war.  Three  or  four  other  penuoa  of  this  name 
are  meoticMied  in  the  .£oad  of  Virgil  and  in 
OrkL] 

[Cheohius  {Xpo/iiac).  1.  Son  of  N eleus  and 
GUoris ;  slain  liy  H/amdt»f^  Son  of  Priam, 
slain,  togetber  with  his  brother  Eohtinoo,  by 
Dionudear-A.  Son  of  Agesidamns,  a  Syracosao, 
eooqnnor  at  the  Kemean  games.  Two  or  three 
other  persMW  of  this  name  of  no  importance  are 
DMotioited  in  Uie  liiadj 

Chb98a  or  -M  {Xpvoa,  -9),  m  city  on  tbe  ooast 
«f  tiw  Troftd,  near  TlebeB,  with  a  temple  of 
Apollo  Snm^lieus;  edebnUed  br  Homer,  but 
destroyed  at  ao  early  period,  ana  suoeeeded 
aoothor  cil^  of  tbe  same  name,  on  a  height 
farther  from  the  sea,  near  Hanuudtos.  'Hiis 
second  city  ffeU  into  decay  in  oonsequence  of 
tbo  remonl  of  its  iofaabiiaota  to  Alexahosba 
Tmu& 


Chet&axiu  (KpuedvToc),  described  by  Xei» 
pboD  in  the  Cyropsdia  as  a  brave  and  vise  Per- 
sian, high  in  the  favor  of  Cyrus,  who  rewarded 
him  with  tbe  satravy  of  ^dia  and  Ixuuk 

[CHaTBAMTHU  (Apvaavffif),  an  Atgire  female, 
woo  informed  Ceres,  when  she  came  to  Argos,  ot 
the  abduoti(Mi  of  her  daughter.] 

OnavaioK  (Kfivauup).  1.  Son  of  iTeptuue 
(Poseidon)  and  Medura,  husband  of  CalUrrhoe, 
aad&therofOeryonesand  Echidna.— 2.  Tbe  god 
(or  goddeas)  with  the  golden  swtfrd,  a  snroame  of 
sertwal  divinilka,  as  Apollo,  Diana  (Artemis)^  and 
Ceres  (Demeter). 

Chbvsas  {Xpvaat:  now  DiUaino),  a  small 
river  in  Sicily,  an  affluent  of  the  Synusthus,  was 
worshipped  as  a  god  in  Aseorus,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood^ of  which  there  was  a  i^oaum  CUryta, 

OaKTSfiu  (Xpvin/tf ),  daughter  of  Chryses,  jwiest 
of  Apollo  at  Ohrysa,  was  taken  jmsooer  by 
AohiUes  at  the  capture  of  Lymessna  or  Uie  Hy- 
poplaciaa  Thebe.  Io  the  distribution  of  the  booty 
she  was  given  to  Agamemnon.  Her  father  Chry- 
see  came  to  the  camp  of  tbe  Greeks  to  solicit  her 
ransom,  but  was  repulsed  by  AgamemnoD  with 
harsh  words.  Tbereupcm  Apollo  sent  a  plague 
into  the  camp  of  the  Greeks,  and  Agamemmm 
was  oUiged  to  restore  bar  to  ber  father  to  ap- 
pease tbe  anger  of  tha  god.  Her  proper  name 
was  Astynorae. 

Oaayaxa.    Vid  CHarsM 

Chexsifpiis  (Xpvnn-n-of).  1.  Son  of  Pelope 
and  Azioche,  was  hated  by  bis  step-mo^er  Hip- 
podamia,  who  induoad  her  sods  Atretu  aod  Thy- 
estes  to  kill  him. — 2,  A  Stoie  iduloso[d»r,  son 
of  Apollomos  of  l^raoB,  bom  at  Soli  in  Oilida, 
B.O.  2B0.  When  youn^  he  lost  bis  patenial 
property  an^  went  to  Athens,  where  be  necame 
the  disdi^e  of  tbe  Stoio  Cleanthes.  DialildDg 
the  Academic  skepticism,  he  became  (me  of  the 
moat  sLrenooos  supporters  ef  the  principle  that 
knowledge  is  attauable  and  may  be  estaUished 
oneertau  fimodatioas.  Heooe,  though  not  the 
foimdw  of  the  Stoic  school,  he  was  the  first  pw- 
sco  who  based  its  doctrines  oo  a  pUurible  sys- 
tem of  leasooiogy  so  that  it  was  said,  "  if  Chry- 
sippus  had  not  existed,  the  Porch  oould  not 
have  been."  He  died  20?,  aged  seventy-three. 
He  possessed  great  aeuteoess  and  sagacity,  aod 
bis  mdustry  was  so  great  that  he  is  said  to  have 
seldom  written  less  than  five  huodred  lines  a 
day,  aod  to  hare  left  behind  him  sereo  hundred 
and  five  works.  [His  fragments  have  been  ciil- 
lected  by  Bagnet,  J)a  ChjyHpid  vitaet  reliquiU, 
Lovaui,  1822,  4to.}— 3.  Of  Cnidos,  a  physician, 
■ometimes  ooofounded  with  the  Stoio  philoso 
|dier,  but  be  lived  about  a  century  eariier.  He 
was  SOD  fd  JBrineuii  ud  popl  of  Eodons  ot 
Omdos :  Us  wwka,  wludi  are  not  now  extant, 
are  quoted  by  Q^en. — {4.  A  learned  freedmao 
of  Cicero,  who  ordered  him  to  attend  upon  bia 
eon  in  B.C.  62 ;  but  as  be  le(t  young  Marcus 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  patron,  Cicero  de- 
termined to  declare  his  maoumisAion  void.  He 
afterward  appears,  however,  to  have  been  in 
favor  again  with  bis  patron.  6.  A  freedman  of 
tbe  architect  Cyrus,  and  himself  also  ao  arebi- 
teot] 

CHETSOoftKia,  the  "  Golden  Horn,"  the  prao- 
ontoty  OD  whioh  part  of  ConstBiitinopls  was 
built 

Omn6^hm,  L  Ooumlm,  a  f^Torito  ttecd- 
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mail  of  Sulla,  and  a  man  of  pn^igate  diaracter, 
ma  the  false  lUKuaer  of  SartOB  Boaciii^  -whom 
Oinsro  defended,  B.C.  80. 

OnafsSt-dLn  {XpwronoAi^ ;  now  Snitori)  afor- 
tified  {:4ace  oa  the  fiosporoB,  oppoaite  to  Byzan- 
tium, at  the  ipot  vhere  the  Bosponia  vas  e«ier- 
nHr  eoMsed.  It  ma  oi^mall7  tiie  port  of  Chal- 
ceaoa 

ChbtsobsbSas  (X/nnni^^ioar:  oov  Barrada), 
alao  called  Bardikes,  a  river  of  Ciele-Syria,  flow- 
ing from  the  eaa^ra  lide  of  Anti-Libanus,  paat 
DamaacoB,  into  a  lake  dow  called  Eahr-et-Merj. 

CaBnaerSinn^  Joannes  (X/nw&m)^,  "gi^ 
mmofuAed,"  ao  aunuuned  trim  the  power  of 
hia  eloqaeoce,}  osually  called  St.  CHEYBoeroM, 
waa  bom  at  Antioch,  of  a  noble  fiunily,  A.D. 
Sil,  He  received  ioatnictkHi  in  eloquence  from 
LibaniuB ;  and  after  beinjf  ordained  deacon  (881) 
and  [H«sbyter  (886)  at  Antiodi,  he  became  bo 
oelewated  aa  a  preacher  that  be  waa  ehoeen 
BTchlMBhop  of  OOTurtantfawple  on  the  death  of 
Ncctarius,  807.  Chi^oatom  aoon  gave  great 
offence  at  CcoBtantinopIe  hj  the  simplicity  of 
his  mode  of  living,  by  the  ^raness  with  vhtch 
he  rebuked  the  immorali^  of  the  higher  chuBes, 
and  by  the  severity  'wluch  he  Bbowed  to  the 
worldly-minded  monks  and  olergy.  Among  hia 
enemies  was  the  EmpresB  Eiuoxia;  and  they 
avaOed  tbonselvea  of  a  di^mte  which  had 
ariaeo  between  Chrysoetom  and  lliet^ilus, 
patrinrdi  of  Aleznndroa,  to  aoonse  Ohryeostom 
of  OrigeniBm,  and  to  obtain  hia  deposition  by  a 
synod  held  at  Chalcedon  in  408,  But  the  same 
eauBce  which  bad  broogbt  on  Ohryaostom  the 
hatred  of  the  father  wders  had  made  him  the 
Jol  of  the  peojde.  A  few  days  after  he  had  left 
the  city  an  earthquake  happened,  which  the 
enraged  people  eonaidered  as  a  proof  of  the  di- 
vine anger  at  bb  banishmoit  Eudoxia,  fear- 
ing a  popular  insmreclion,  recalled  faim,  but  two 
monttu  after  his  return  he  agam  exdted  the 
siwer  of  the  empress,  aad  was  banished  a  sec- 
oniu  dme  to  the  deaolate  town  of  Onousns  on 
the  borders  of  battria  and  Cilioia,  He  mrt  with 
roueh  symiMthy  from  other  churches,  Ida 
eitoae  was  advocated  by  lonocent,  bishop  of 
Rome  ;  bat  all  this  excited  iealousy  at  Conetan- 
tiuople,  and  he  was  orderea  to  be  removed  to 
ntyue  in  PoutoB.  He  died  on  the  journey  at 
Comana  in  Pontua,  107,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of 
hia  ^6.  His  bones  were  brou^t  back  to  Cod- 
atantinople  in  488,  and  he  reoeivad  the  Ikmiof  of 
eaoonizatkn.  Hia  works  are  moat  v<duminous. 
They  ccHiBist  of,  1.  Homilies,  Sermooe  oa  differ- 
ent parts  of  Scripture  and  points  of  doctrine  and 

§ractice.  2.  Commentaries  on  the  Scriptures.  3. 
Ipistles.  4.  TreatiBee  on  various  subjects,  «. 
the  PrieBthood,  Providence,  Ac.  0.  Litutgies. 
The  best  edition  of  hia  works  is  by  Montfaueun, 
Fwis,  17I&-S8. 18  vols.  fbUo:  [reprinted  Paris, 
18U-40, 18  vols,  ronl  Sva] 

[CHBTaoraiina  {Xfmi66efitf),  a  daughter  of 
Agamemnon,  offered  by  him  in  marriage  to 
Achilles  to  bring  about  s  reconnliadon.} 

Ohts5iiIu8  (X^ovtoc)  and  OHTHdiifA  {Xdovia), 
epithets  of  tbe  gods  and  goddessee  of  the  lower 
wwld  (frcnn  jfidv,  "the  earth"),  aa  Hades,  Hec- 
ate, Demeter,  Penepbone,  Ac. 

Ohttei  (Xvrpoi).    1.  (Now  C^tftri,)  a  town  in 
QTpma,  on  the  road  from  OeiTnia  to  {^'"""t — 
I  wum  apringfl  at  Salaous. 
800 


CiIoA,  a  border  fortress  of  the  Ronans  hi  I«e 
ser  Armenia. 

.   CibXl^  or  OibXus,  a  town  iii  Pannonia,  on  tin 
Lake  Hinlcas,  between  the  Dravns  and  Savm^ 
near  which  C<xistantine  gained  a  decisive  victory 
orerLidmiN,  A.D.SU:  the  Urtb-pUee  of 
entinian  and  Grataan. 

CiBOnn.  Vid.  Alkzamdexa,  Ka  1 :  Afamka 
No.  8. 

Clsf  KA  (KiSvpa :  KtAupdn^ :  now  CibgriUa\ 
1.  Magma  /icydXi} :  ruins  at  Bwuz  or  Ann 
don /V  a  great  ci^  of  Hirygia  Magna,  m  the  fra> 
tSl9  distrwt  of  Muya^  oo  uie  boilers  of  Cmib, 
said  to  have  been  fbimded  by  the  Lydians,  but 
afterword  petniled  by  the  Fisidiaos.  In  Strabo'a 
time  four  native  diueots  were  spoken  in  it  ba- 
aidea  Qreek,  namely,  those  of  the  Lydians,  the 
PisidianB,  the  MOyni  and  the  SolymL  TJndee 
its  native  princes,  the  dtf  ruled  over  ■  hiive 
district  flailed  Oibnfttis  (  K(Aip£r{f ),  and  could 
send  into  the  flehi  an  amy  m  thirty  thousand 
men.  In  B.O.  88  it  was  added  to  the  Roman 
empire,  and  waa  made  the  seat  of  a  coavattni 
jundiooi.  After  i>eing  nearly  deabvyed  by  an 
earthquake,  it  was  restored  by  Tiberius,  under 
the  namea  CsBarea  and  Civitas  Cibyraticn. 
The  dty  was  very  celebrated  for  its  mannfao- 
tures,  especially  in  irooi — ^2  Pabva  (K.  fiucod . 
now  Ibiura),  a  city  of  Fampl^lia,  on  tiie  bora  en 
of  Cilicia, 

OicxaSius,  C,  secretary  of  the  eldor  Sdpio 
Afiicanua,  was  a  candidate  for  the  pivtorship^ 
B.O.  174,  aloE^  with  Soipao's  son,  but  resigned 
in  favor  of  the  latter.  He  was  pnetor  io  the 
following  year,  and  oooqnwed  the  Corsicano,  but 
was  renMd  a  trimnph.  In  172  and  167  he  was 
one  of  the  ambanadwa  sent  to  the  Ulyriao  kii^ 
QentiuB,  and  io  168  he  dedtMted  on  the  Albac 
Mount  a  temjde  to  Jnno  Honeta. 

CSofiao,  Tvuloa.  1.  grandfather  of  tb» 
orator,  lived  at  hia  native  town  Arpinum,  which 
rec^ved  the  fUU  Komou  franohise  in  B.C.  188. 
— 2.  Boa  of  Na  1,  also  L-red  at  Aipnnnif  and 
died  64— S.  L.,  brother  of  No.  2.  waa  a  tlimd 
of  Marcos  Antooins  the  orator.— 4.  K,  son  qf 
Na  8,  Bcbool-fellow  of  the  orator,  died  68,  mu^ 
r^retted  by  tuB  cousia— 5.  M.,  tbe  orator,  dct 
est  Bon  of  Na  2  and  Helvia,  was  bom  on  the 
third  of  January,  B.O.  106,  at  the  family  resi- 
dence in  the  vicinity  of  Arpinum.  He  was  edo- 
cated  along  with  his  brother  Qaintus,  and  tJM 
two  brothers  displayed  such  aptitnde  for  leank 
inft  that  his  father  removed  with  them  to  Bome^ 
where  they  received  instraction  from  the  best 
teachers  in  the  capital.  Cue  of  tlicir  most  cele- 
brated teachers  was  the  poet  Arcbiiu  of  Antioelv 
After  receiving  the  manly  govn  (^1)  tlie  young 
MarouB  was  plaoed  imder  the  care  of  Q.  Mu 
dua  Scsvola,  tbe  augur,  from  whom  be  leaifr 
ed  the  principles  of  jurieprudcnee.  In  89  ha 
served  his  first  aad  only  campaign  under  On, 
Pompdns  Strabo  ia  the  Soda)  war.  During  tbe 
dvil  wars  between  Marius  and  Sulla,  Cicero 
identified  himself  with  neither  party,  but  de- 
voted bis  time  to  the  study  of  law,  philosopb]^, 
and  rhetcnje.  He  reedved  instruction  in  pha 
losophy  from  Fhsdms  the  Epicurean,  Philo,  the 
chief  of  Uie  Nfw  Academy,  nnd  Picdotus  the 
Stoic,  and  in  riMtorio  from  Mulo  tbi'  Eh^diaa 
Having  oarefiilly  cuHiTated  his  pov«-t,  Oiono 
eame  wrward  aa  a  pleader  in  the  liruni  aa  aosn 
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M  taaoqtnDilj  tm  mtcmd  by  tlie  final  orur- 
thnnr  of  Oie  Mtrian  paitf.  ffis  flirt  extant 
Bpe«di  vas  dtlSnnd  fa  SI,  irh«o  be  vaa  twao- 

tr-rix  years  of  on  behalf  of  P.  Quiotiiia. 
Kext  year  (80)  he  defended  Sexbw  RoseiiiB  of 
Amerift,  chwged  with  parridde  hj  Ohryaogoooa, 
a  EftTcrite  freednum  of  SoUa.  Shortly  afterward 
(79)  Cicero  if  eot  to  Qrweoe,  oatenBiUy  for  the 
mproretoent  of  bit  hcaHl^  which  mu  rvj  del- 
icate, but  perhapa  beoaose  be  dreaded  tbe  le- 
aeotmeDt  of  Sulla.  Be  first  weot  to  Atbois, 
where  ho  retiuuned  six  montba,  Btudyiiw  phi- 
losophy tmder  Antiochns  of  AB<ealoii,  and  rhet- 
oric trnder  Dcmetrins  Synig ;  and  here  he  made 
tbe  acqoiuotaoce  of  Pompooius  Attiooe,  who  re- 
main ea  his  firm  firieod  to  the  elose  of  hia  life. 
From  Athena  be  passed  Dvor  to  Asia  Kinor,  re- 
cetTinff  instnMtioD  from  tbe  most  oelebrated 
ibetmidam  in  the  Greek  eities  of  Asia;  and 
flnnJlj  passed  some  time  at  Rhodes  (76),  There 
he  once  more  placed  himself  under  tlie  eare  of 
Mola  After  an  absenee  of  two  yean,  Cicero 
returned  to  Rome  {11),  with  bis  beslth  finnly 
estoUished,  and  hia  oratorical  powers  greatly 
improred.  He  agdn  eama  forward  as  an  orator 
in  the  forum,  and  soon  obtained  the  greatest 
distiiictioa  His  sooeen  fa  the  forom  paved  for 
bim  ^  way  to  the  bigb  offices  of  stat&  In  10 
he  was  qutestor  in  SidlT  mder  Sex  Pedacnus, 
prstor  of  Lilybiemn,  and  discharged  the  duties 
of  bis  office  with  an  integti^  and  impartially 
\rbaA  secured  fisr  Imn  the  aflmetkias  of  the  pro- 
Tiooals.  He  retnraed  to  BMoe  m  74,  and  for 
tiie  a<sLb  four  years  was  engaged  in  pleading 
oanses.  lo  70  he  distinguished  hioiseu  by  the 
impeachment  of  VKBsn,  and  fa  69  be  was  eo- 
rule  ffidilc  la  66  be  was  prator,  and  while 
holding  this  office  he  defended  Clsentius  io  the 
speec-h  still  extant,  and  delrrered  his  celebrated 
oration  fa  favor  of  the  Haoilian  faw,  which  ao- 
pofated  Pompn-  to  Am  flominaod  tbe  ilitn- 
radstie  war.  Two  yeva  aftwward  be  gamed 
the  great  object  of  bis  ambition,  and,  aluiongh 
a  noma  homo,  was  elected  coDsnl  with  C.  Anto- 
iiios  as  a  coUe^ue.  He  entered  apoo  the  <^ce 
on  the  fii-Bt  of  January,  68.  Hiuerto  Cicero 
had  taken  little  part  fa  the  n^itical  straggles  of 
his  time.  Aa  flir  u  be  had  faterfered  fa  public 
aflUra,  be  had  elded  with  tbe  popular  party, 
wbkh  had  rused  him  to  power ;  but  be  appears 
never  to  have  had  any  real  sympathy  wim  that 
party ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  gafaed  the  high- 
est office  in  the  state  he  des^ted  bis  fivmer 
fHenda,  and  ooimeoted  himsdf  closely  with  the 
arifltocracT.  Hie  oonsaUup  of  Ciooto  was  dis- 
tfagmsbea  by  the  ontlweak  of  tiie  OMwpiraey 
of  CtetOfae,  which  was  eoppressed  and  Bn^y 
omsbed  by  Cioero'a  prndenee  and  eoergy.  Via. 
Oattuxa.  For  this  servioe  Cicero  reeoved  the 
highest  honors ;  be  was  addressed  as  "  &ther 
of  his  eomitry,"  and  tbaoksgivii^  fa  his  name 
were  voted  to  the  goda.  But  as  soon'ba  he  had 
laid  down  tbe  ctwaulBhij.,  the  fri^ida  of  tbe  oon- 
siRrators,  i^  bod  been  oandenuMd  to  daatb  by 
tbe  senate,  uid  whose  aentenoe  bad  bew  mr- 
ried  into  execution  by  Cioert^  aeeosed  Um  lood- 
ly  of  having  put  Roman  dtiseos  to  death  iOe- 
sally.  Cioero  bad  elearly  been  guilty  of  a  vio- 
utioo  of  tbe  fundamental  prindples  of  the  Ro- 
man eonstitutioi],  which  deelared  that  do  otizen 
mtM  be  tMt  t(  dealb  until  MntHue'  by  tbe 


whole  body  ot  the  people  ssftomUed  fa  tbe  OO' 
mitia.  Oioan^s  eoamiw  were  not  slow  fa  avail 
fag  themselves  of  tbis  TufaenUs  point  The 
people,  whose  eaoee  be  bad  deserted,  toon  be- 
gan to  show  unaqtuvooal  signs  of  resentment 
against  bim.  Shortly  Afterward  ^02)  be  mor- 
tally offnded  Clodiua  oj  bearii^  witness  wainst 
bim,  when  the  latter  was  aoensed  of  a  violation 
of  tbe  mysteriea  of  tbe  Bona  Dee^  (^odiua 
vowed  deadly  veogeanee  i^ainst  (Soero.  Ts 
aooonpliah  his  purpose  more  securely,  Clodiui 
was  adopted  mto  a  {debdan  fiunily,  was  then 
eleeted  tribune  of  the  plebs,  and  as  tribune  (58) 
brought  forward  a  lull,  faterdieting  from  fire  and 
water  (I  ft,  baoialuDg)  any  one  who  sbouhl  be 
found  to  have  put  a  liom&a  citiien  to  deatb  un- 
tried. The  triumvira,  Cteear.  Pompey,  and  Cras- 
sua,  left  Oieero  to  bis  &te ;  and  despairiog  of 
offering  any  luccesafol  oppositicn  to  tbe  meas 
nre  of  Clodius,  Cioero  vofuntarily  retired  from 
Rome  before  it  was  put  to  the  votc^  and  crossed 
over  to  Greece.  He  took  up  his  residence  at 
Tbeualooica  fa  JIaeedooia.  Here  be  gave  way 
to  unmanly  dewair;  and  his  letters  durii^  this 
poud  are  filled  with  groaoe,  soba,  uid  tean, 
Meanwbil%|uB  frieods  at  Rone  bad  not  deserted 
him ;  and,  notwithetapdiag  tbe  v^iemeot  oppo- 
uti<»t  of  Clodius^  they  obtained  his  recall  irom 
banishment  fa  the  eourse  of  next  year.  In  Au- 
gust, 67,  Cicero  landed  at  BruntUfium,  and  in 
September  he  was  agafa  at  Rome,  wberu  be  was 
received  witb_  distiu^uiahed  honor.  Taugbt  1^ 
experience,  Cicero  would  no  longer  jofa  the  sea- 
ate  m  oppoaition  to  tbe  triumvirs,  and  r^ired  to 
a  great  extent  from  public  life.  In  62  be  waa 
c(«npelled,  much  against  bis  will,  to  go  to  the 
Seat  as  governor  of  Cilicia.  Here  be  distm- 
gutshed  l"T^in>lf  by  hia  fategrity  and  impartial 
odministratica]  of  ^ustiee,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
made  himself  ridiculous  Ity  tbe  absurd  vauity 
wbicb  led  bim  to  aasmiM  the  title  of  impenttor 
and  to  aspire  to  tbe  booors  of  a  triumph  ou  ac- 
count of  bis  subduing  some  robber  tribes  in  hie 
provioee.  He  returiMd  to  Italy  toward  the  end 
of  60,  and  arrived  fa  Um  neighborhood  of  Rome 
on  tbe  fourth  of  January,  49,  just  as  tbe  civil  war 
between  Csasar  and  Pompey  Iwoke  out  After 
laog  hesitating  wbiidi  «de  to  jim,  be  &ially  de- 
tCTnmed  to  throw  fa  bia  1(4  witti  Pompey,  and 
crossed  over  to  Groeoe  fa  June.  After  the  bat- 
tle of  I^uuialia  (48),  Cioero  abandoned  tbe 
Franpeian  party  and  returned  to  Bnindisium, 
where  be  lived  fa  the  greatest  anxiety  ibr  many 
months,  dreading  the  veogeanoe  of  diesar.  But 
his  fears  were  groundlns:  he  was  not  only 
pardoned  by  Oasar,  iHit,  when  tbe  latter  landed 
at  Bnmdisium  fa  September,  47,  be  greeted 
Cicero  with  the  greatest  kfadnesa  and  respect, 
and  allowed  him  to  return  to  Romew  Cicero 
now  retired  fato  privaey,  and  during  the  next 
three  or  four  years  ocHnjxieed  tbe  greater  ^rt 
of  his  ]4iiJosophioal  and  rfaetorioal  works.  The 
mnrder  of  Ossar  on  the  16tb  of  March,  44. 
a^afa  Ih«i^  Cicero  fato  puUio  life.  He  put 
lumself  at  the  bead  of  the  republican  party,  and 
fa  bis  Philippio  oratioiie  attacked  M.  Antray 
with  unmeasured  vehemeooe.  '  But  this  proved 
his  ruin.  On  tbe  formation  of  tbe  triumvirate 
between  Oetavianns,  Antony,  and  Lepidiis  ('27tb 
of  November,  43^,  Cicero's  name  was  in  the 
list  of  tbo  proeonbed  CSoern  was  earned  of 
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b]8  dangur  while  at  his  Tuaoulwi  villa,  and  an-  rum  ..d  O.  Btrmwam  Libri  IV.   Ta»  autbor  jf 


barked  at  Antium,  intending  to  escape  bjr  eea, 
but  viaa  driven  by  stresa  of  weather  to  Cireeii, 
from  whence  he  coasted  along  to  Fonniffi,  where 
be  landed  at  hia  villa.   From  Formus  his  at- 
tendants carried  him  in  a  litter  toward  the  shore, 
but  were  overtaken  by  the  soldiers  before  they 
oould  lea^  the  ocMst    Tb^  were  ready  to  de- 
fend tbfliT  master  wiUi  their  lives,  but  Cicero 
eomuaoded  them  fo  desistt  and,  stretdat^  for- 
ward, called  upon  his  executioners  to  strike; 
They  inetantly  cut  off  his  head  and  faaods,  which 
were  conveyed  to  Borne,  and,  by  the  orden  of 
Antony,  naued  to  the  Rostra.   Cicero  perished 
on  the  7tli  of  December,  48,  ud,  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  had  nearly  ocRnpleted  faJa  dEt^-fimrth 
year.    By  his  first  wife,  Tersotia,  Cioero  had 
two  children,  a  daughter,  Tullea,  whose  death 
in  4fi  caused  bim  £e  greatest  sorrow,  and  a 
SOD  M^UB.    Vid.  No.  7.   His  wife  Terentia, 
to  whom  he  had  been  united  for  thirty  years, 
he  divorced  in  46,  in  consequence,  it  would  s]^ 
pear,  of  some  disputes  ocnnected  with  pooum- 
ary  bwisactiotts ;  and  soon  afterward  he  moi^ 
ried  a  young  and  wealthy  maiden,  Pdbuua,  his 
ward,  but,  as  might  have  been  onticapBted,  fbund 
little  comfort  in  tJiis  new  alliance,  which  was 
speedily  dissolved.   As  a  statesman  and  a  citi- 
cen  Cicero  can  not  oommaad  our  respect  He 
did  good  service  to  his  conntt^  by  the  suppres- 
sion of  tlie  conspiracy  of  Catiline ;  bnt  this  was 
ftlmott  the  only  oeoauan  oo  which  he  showed 
▼igw  Mid  decisioo  of  diaracter.   His  owd  let- 
ten  condemn  bim.   In  them  hia  inordinate  van- 
ity, puBillanimity,  and  political  tei^versatios 
appear  in  the  clearest  colors.   It  is  as  an  author 
that  Cicero  deserves  the  bluest  praise.   In  his 
works  the  Latin  lai^fuage  appears  io  tJie  great- 
est perfection.   They  may  m  divided  into  the 
fiilbwiug  subjects:  L  Rhrorical  Wous:  1. 
SMetmrUormn  B.  Be  InmUioii«.Rhaorica  JAMIL 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  earliest  o!  Cio- 
ero's  prose  works.   It  was  intended  to  exhibit 
in  a  syetematie  form  all  that  was  most  valuable 
in  the  works  of  the  Greek  rhetoricians,  but  it 
was  never  completed. — 2.  D«  PartitioM  Orato- 
ria  Dialogiu.   A  cateohism  of  Rhetoric,  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  the  middle  Academy,  by 
way  of  questiw  and  answer,  drawn  up  by  Cic- 
ero for  the  iostmotiMi  cS  his  son  Marous,  writ- 
ten in  46. — S.  De  Orator*  ad  Quinium  JiVatretn 
Libri  III   A  systematic  work  on  the  art  of 
Oratory,  written  in  66  at  tbe  request  of  his 
brother  Quiutus.    lUs  is  tbe  most  perfect  ot 
Cicero's  rhetorical  works.  Best  edition  br  Bl- 
lendt,  Regiomont,  1840. — 4.  Bruitu  n.  2)e  &ari* 
Oratoribu*.   It  contuns  a  critical  history  of  Ro- 
man eloquence  from  the  earliest  times  down 
to  Hort^ius  inclusive.     Edititms  by  Meyer, 
Halsa,  18S8,  and  by  EUendt,  Regiomont.,  1844.— 
6.  Ad  M.  Brvtmn  Orator,  in  which  Cicero  gives 
hb  views  of  a  &ultleeB  orator:  written  46. 
Edited  by  Ueyer,  Lipfk,  1827. — 6.  De  Optimo 
Otnere  Oratorum,   An  introdDction  to  Cicao's 
translation  of  the  orations  <tf  .^sdiines  and 


this  work  is  uncertain,  bnt  it  was  certainly  nol 
written  by  Ciceron — TL  pBiLoeopmcAL  Wokeo. 
I.  PoLinoAL  Pbilosopbt  :  1.  D»  RejmUica  lAbrl 
VI.  A  work  on  the  best  form  of  government 
and  the  duty  of  the  citizen,  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  founded  on  the  Rejoubllo  of  Plato; 
written  in  54.  This  work  disB{q»eared  in  the 
tenth  or  eleventh  century  of  our  era  with  the 
exception  of  the  e{»Bode  of  tbe  Samninm  Sci{»- 
onis,  which  bad  been  preserved  by  Uacrobius ; 
but  in  1823,  Ai«eIo  Mai  found  among  tbe  Pa- 
limpeeets  in  the  Vatican  a  portion  of  the  lost 
treasure.  Thus  the  greater  part  of  the  first 
and  sectHid  books,  and  a  Cew  frwments  of  the 
others  were  discovered.  EdituDs  hw  Mai, 
Rome^  1822,  and  by  Crenaer  and  Hoser,  Fraukf, 
182&.— 2.  De  Lsgtbua  lAbri  III,  A  dialogue, 
founded  on  the  Iawb  of  Plato;  probabljr  writ- 
ten 52.  A  portioD  of  the  three  books  is  losf^ 
and  it  originally  consisted  of  a  greater  number. 
Edited  by  Moser  and  Creuzer,  Frankfort,  1824, 
and  by  Bake,  Lwd.  Bat,  1842. — n.  Pbilosofht 
or  MoRA« :  1.  J>e  O^i*  Libri  HI.  Written 
in  44  for  the  use  of  bis  son  Marcus,  at  that  time 
residing  at  Athens.  The  first  two  books  were 
chiefiy  taken  from  PaneatiuB,  and  the  third  book 
was  founded  upon  the  work  of  the  Stoic  Hecato ; 
but  tbe  illustrations  are  taken  almost  exclu- 
sively from  R<»nan  history  and  Roman  litera- 
ture. Edited  by  Beier,  Lipa,  1820-1821,  2  vols. 
— 2.  OcUo  Jfoj^s.  IhSmiaiae,  addressed  to  At- 
tictis,  and  writtra  at  the  beginning  of  44:  it 
points  out  bow  the  bnrden  of  old  age  may  be 
most  easily  supported. — 8.  Ladiu*  s.  De  Amid- 
Ha,  written  aft^  the  preceding,  to  which  it  may 
be  considered  as  formtiw  a  companion :  eXsu 
addressed  to  Atticus.  [Edited  by  Beier,  Lips., 
1828,  and  by  Se^ert,  Brandenburg,  1844.]—4. 
D«  Gloria  JAbr*  IL,  written  44,  is  now  lost, 
tiiough  Petrondi  possessed  a  MR  of  the  work. 
— 6.  De  ContoUUione  s.  De  Luciu  minuendo,  wiit- 
teiD  46,  SOCHI  after  tbe  death  of  his  daughter 
Tullia,  is  also  lost — iit  Sfsculativs  Pbilos- 
OFHT :  1.  Aeademieorvm  Libri  iZ,  a  treatise  upon 
the  Academic  philosophy,  written  46.  Edited 
by  Goerou,  Upe.,  181Q,  and  Orelli,  Turic,  1827. 
— 2.  De  Rnibvt  Sononm  »t  Mahrvm  Libri  V 
Daiieated  to  U.  Brutus,  in  which  are  diacasaed 
tbe  opinions  of  the  EjHcureans,  Stoics,  and  Per> 
ipatetics,  on  the  Supreme  Good,  tiuit  is,  the 
or  end,  toward  which  all  our  thoughts  aod  ac- 
tions are,  or  ought  to  be,  directed.  Written  io 
46.  Edited  by  Otto,  Lips,  1631,  and  hy  Mad- 
Tig,  Copetihwai,  188ft(— &  2SiaevlaiuaruM  Dia- 
putatummn  Lihri  V.  ttia  worii^  addressed  to 
M.  Bnitos,  is  a  series  of  discnsuons  on  variotts 
important  points  of  practical  philosophy,  sup 
posed  to  have  been  held  io  the  Tusculanum  of 
Cicero.  Written  in  45.  Edited  by  Kiihner, 
Jenn,  1846,  third  edition,  and  by  Moser,  Hannov., 
8  vols.,  R86-16S7. — 4.  P<Kra&xa,  six  favorite 
Paradoxes  of  the  Stoics  explained  in  familiar 
laagD^e^  writtw  early  in  46.  [Edited  by  Mo 
aer,  Gotliagea,  1846.]— 6.  Mortentiiu  s.  De  Fid' 


DemoitliCQes  in  &e  ease  of  Ote«phon:  the  lo»>phia,  a  dialogue  in  praise  of  f  L'losopby,  of 
transladoQ  itself  has  been  lost — ^7.  3bpica  ad  '■  which  CnigmeDts  <mly  are  extant,  written  io  49. 
O.  Tr^tatium.  An  abstract  of  the  Tojnos  of  Ar-  i  — 6.  Tlmctua  a.  De  Univerao,  a  tranalatioD  of  Pla- 
istotle,  illustrated  by  examples  derived  chiefiy  I  to's  Timieus,  of  which  we  possess  a  fragment 
from  Roman  law  instead  oi  from  0  •  <'k  philos- ;  —rr.  Theoloot  :  1.  De  Ifaiura  Deorum  Libri 
tvAq :  it  was  written  in  July,  44^S.  Jihtiorico- '  HI.  An  acoouot  of  the  apecnlatifniB  of  tha 
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BpcoreftUfl,  tfia  Stoics,  and  tha  Aoaamiictan^ 
■Ml  tiie  ezistenoev  attribatM,  and  proTidence  of 
a  DiviiM  Being;  dedicated  to  H.  Brutus,  and 
vritten  early  io  44;  edited  1^  Hoser  ud  Creo- 
zer,  lipsq  ISIEU—S.  Ife  JHviiuttioiu  lAbri  11^  a 
eunttfiuatioD  of  Uie  preee^ng  vork.  It  preaeDts 
tlie  opinions  of  tiie  different  bcIkwIs  of  pbiloso- 
pby  xifinn  the  naltty  of  tlie  Mience  of  dirina- 
a  tion.  Written  in  44,  after  the  death  of  Ccesar ; 
edited  1*7  Greozer,  Eayser,  and  Moasr,  FrankC, 
18S8.  De  Faia  Liber  Singtdaru,  oolf  a  frag- 
mmt — IIL  OsATioira.  The  folloviiv  u  a  list 
of  Cicero's  extant  qMeebes,  vith  the  date  at 
vhidi  eadi  vas  deUvered.  Some  accotmt  of 
neh  oration  ia  given  separately  vrith  the  laog- 
nphy  of  the  pr  wn  pnoeipalfy  concerned.  1. 
Pro  P.  Quintio.  B.C.  81^2,  Pro  Ser.  Roecio 
Amerino,  80.— 8.  Pro  Q.  Boseio  Comcedo,  78. 
— 1.  Pro  U.  Tollio,  11.-6.  Id  Q.  Csciliuin,  10. 
—6.  \a  Verrem  AeUo  I,  Sth  of  Augnit,  70.— 7. 
Id  Tcrrem  Aetw  \t  Kot  delivered. — 8.  Pro 
M.  Fonteio,  69. — 9.  Pro  A.  Cieciaa,  69,  proba- 
bly.—10.  Pro  L^e  Manilia,  66.— 11.  Pro  A. 
Cfueatio  Avito,  06.— 12.  Pro  C  Conielio,  56. 
—13.  Oratto  in  Tc^  Candida,  64.— 14.  De  L^e 
Agrarn,  three  orationa,  88. — IS.  Pro  0.  Rabino, 
ft£— 10.  In  CatiliDam,  fbnr  tsnl&aat,  68^ — 17. 
Pro  Uurena,  «>;— IS.  PM  P.  Comdio  Salla,  62. 
—19;  Pro  A,  licimo  A^ohia,  61.— 80.  Pro  L. 
Valerio  Fbeeo,  69.— 21.  Post  Reditum  in  Senatu, 
5Ui  of  September,  SI.— 23.  Poet  Reditum  od 
Qmrite^  6Ui  or  7th  of  3ept«mber,  67.-28.  Pro 
Domo  sua  ad  Poutifioes,  29th  at  September,  67. 
— 34.  De  Harospioum  ReKponsis,  6& — 2S.  Pro 
P.  Sextio^  66.-29.  In  Vatiuium,  U.~27.  Pro 
U.  CKlio  Bnfok  66.— ta.  Pra  h.  OwneUo  Balbo. 
66l— 29.  De  Fnmneiii  Consularibns,  68.-80. 
In  L.  Piionem,  66.— 81.  Pro  Oa.  Plancio,  65. 
—32.  Pro  C.  Babirio  Poetumo,  64.-83.  Pro  M. 
i&nilio  Seanro^  C4. — 34.  Pro  T.  Annio  Milfwe, 
5-1— S6.  Pro  M.  Muiccllo,  47.-36.  Pro  Q.  Li- 
mrio^  46^7.  Pro  Rege  Deiotaro,  46.— 8&. 
Oratkoes  Fbilippios^  fouteen  oratioot  against 
U.  Anfooiu^  44  and  48. — IT.  Efirus.  Cuen^ 
during  the  most  importmit  period  of  his  life, 
tuainbuued  a  dose  oorrespondenoo  with  Atticua, 
ud  vith  a  vide  circle  of  literary  and  political 
friends  and  coonectioDS.  We  now  hare  up- 
ward of  eight  hundred  letters,  undoubtedly  gen- 
ube,  cxtendit^  orer  ■  space  of  twenty-siz  years, 
■nd  eommooly  arranged  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  1.  Emitolarwn  ad  Familiaret  ».  Epiatota- 
rum  ttd  Mvertot  lAhri  XVI^  a  series  of  four 
hundred  and  twenty-six  episUes,  commencing 
vith  a  letter  to  Pompey,  vritteu  in  62,  and 
terminatiDg  with  a  letter  to  Caseius,  July,  48. 
Tliey  are  not  placed  in  ohrtHioIogical  order,  but 
tli»se  addressed  to  the  some  individuals,  with 
their  replies  where  tliete  esst,  are  grouped  to- 
gether, viOout  ref«r«noe  to  the  date  of  the  rest— 
2.  Bmd^anim  ad  T.  Pmnponium  Alticum  Libri 
X  vj^  a  series  of  three  hundred  and  nine^-six 
eiastles  addressed  to  Atticus,  of  which  eleven 
Were  vritten  in  68,  67,  66,  nnd  62,  the  remain- 
der after  the  end  of  62,  and  the  last  m  IToyem- 
ber,  44.  Tbey  are,  for  the  most  part,  in  <^k>- 
nc^ogieal  order,  although  dislocations  ooenr  here 
and  there. — 8.  Epx^Mlarwm  ad  Q.  Fratrem  Libri 
a  series  of  twenty-nine  epistles  addressed 
to  Ua  brotlwr,  flie  first  vritten  in  60,  the  last  in 
Mj— 4.  Te  find  b  moat  editaonB  Spiatolanm  ad 


Bruhtm  Liber,  a  wries  of  eighteen  epistlea,  aB 
written  after  iha  death  of  Ct^ar.  To  these  are 
added  oght  more,  first  putdt^ed  by  Oratander. 
The  ffenunoieaB  of  these  tvo  boon  is  doubt- 
fuL  The  most  useful  edition  of  Oioero's  letton 
is  by  Schfits,  6  vols.  8vo,  1S09-1812,  in  vhicb 
they  are  arranged  io  chronolc^eal  order.  Cicers 
alflo  wrote  a  great  number  of  other  works  oa 
historical  and  miseellaneons  subjeets,  all  of 
which  are  lost  He  composed  Beveral  poem^ 
most  of  them  In  his  earlier  years,  but  two  at  a 
later  period,  eootaming  a  hiatory  of  his  consul-, 
ship,  and  an  account  of  his  exile  and  read!  A 
line  in  <x>e  of  his  poems  contained  the  unlucky 
jingle  BO  veil  known  to  us  from  Javenal  (x. 
122),  0  fortwuUam  naiam  me  cotimle  Romam 
The  best  edition  of  the  collected  works  of  Oicere 
is  by  Orelli,  Tnria,  1826-1887,  9  vols.  8to,  i* 
thirteen  parts. — 6.  toother  of  the  orator,  won 
bora  about  108,  and  was  educated  along  witX 
his  brother.  In  67  ha  was  sedile,  in  62  prstor, 
and  for  the  next  three  years  goremed  Asia  an 
proprietor.  He  returaed  to  Rome  in  6&,  and 
warmly  exerted  himself  to  procure  the  recall 
of  his  brother  from  banishment  In  66  be  wetit 
to  Qanl  aa  Iwatus  to  Ciesar,  whose  apprubatioo 
ha  ndned  by  bia  militaiy  abilities  and  gallantry : 
he  aistuufuished  hinudi  particularly  by  the  re^ 
eistaoce  he  offered  to  a  vast  host  of  Onuls,  who 
had  attacked  his  camp,  when  he  was  stationed 
for  the  vinter  with  one  legion  In  the  country 
of  the  Nervii.  In  61  he  accompanied  his  Invth- 
er  as  legate  to  Cilicia ;  and  <m  the  l»%aking  out 
of  the  ciril  war  in  49  he  joined  Pompey.  After 
the  battle  of  Fbarsalia  he  vos  twrdoned  by  Ca* 
Bar.  Ha  vaa  praseribed  W  ma  triumvira,  and 
VBs  put  to  deilfa  in  48.  QnintaB  vrote  several 
vorks,  vhich  are  all  loct,  vith  the  exceptiixi 
of  an  address  to  bis  brutiier,  entitled  De  F-ii- 
ticne  Conndatua.  Quintua  was  married  to  Pom 
pooio,  sister  of  Atticus;  but  fi^m  incompati- 
bihty  of  temper,  tLeir  union  was  an  unhappy' 
ooe^ — 7.  M,  cnly  son  of  the  orator  and  liia  wife 
Terentia,  vaa  bom  86.  He  aocompaoied  bia 
bther  to  Ciltcia,  and  served  i(  Pompey's  army 
in  Greece,  although  he  was  then  only  sixteen 
years  of  age.  In  46  he  was  sent  to  Athens  to 
pursue  bis  studies,  but  there  fell  into  irregular 
and  extravaj^t  haUta.  On  the  death  of  C»- 
sar  (44)  he  joiDed  the  republioan  partnr,  served 
aa  military  Irihnne  under  Brutus  in  luced(Hiia> 
and  after  the  battle  of  Fhilipjn  (42)  fled  to  Sex. 
Pompey  in  Sicily.  When  peace  vaa  concluded 
betveen  the  triumvirs  and  Pompey  in  89,  Cicero 
returned  to  Rome,  was  fiivoraDly  received  by 
Oetavionus,  who  at  length  assumed  mm  as  his 
colleague  in  the  consuuhip  (BXJ.  80,  from  18tb 
of  September).  By  a  singular  ooineideQce,  the 
dispatch  announcing  the  capture  of  the  fleet  of 
Antony,  vbich  vos  immediately  followed 
his  death,  vas  addressed  to  the  new  consul  in  hia 
official  capacity,  and  thus,  says  Plutarch,  "the 
divine  justice  reserved  the  completion  of  An- 
tony's punishment  fisr  the  house  of  Cicero."— &. 
Q.,  son  of  No.  6,  and  of  Pomponia,  sister  of  Atti- 
ous,  was  honx  66  or  67,  and  perished  with  ha 
fitther  in  tilie  proscription,  43. 

CicHiacs  {TLixi>(K>i\  (»lled  EpnlfaA  f'E^A»|) 
in  Homer,  a  town  of  Thesprotia  in  Eplnu,  W 
tveen  the  Acherudan  Lake  and  the  sea. 

[OiQBuunni  UiBBiva,  a  oaUva  of  Companiik 
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•  character  introduoecl  by  Eoraee  (fiftb  utire  of 
the  first  book)  ia  a  ridiculous  ctaitroversy  witli 
the  alare  Sarmentus.] 

CIcSkss  (Ktxoves),  a  Thracian  people  on  tbe 
Hcbnie^  and  near  tlie  ooaat 

[CiCTKBTBUB  {KtKivjido{:  Dov  PonUko),  an 
ialiuid  and  oity  in  tbe  Pagaamu  Siou.] 

CiOTHKA  {^invwa :  Kucwveit),  a  demus  of  At- 
tica, belonging  to  tbe  tiibe  Cecropia,  and  after- 
word  to  tbe  tribe  Aoamaatia. 

CfiioLA  (KiAuu'a :  Kt^,  fern.  E^iiroa),  a  dis- 
^trict  in  the  BODtbeaet  of  Asia  Uinor,  borderioff 
to  tb«  eaat  oo  Sjria,  to  tbe  oortb  on  Cappadocia 
and  Ljcaonia,  to  tbe  northweat  and  west  od 
Piaidia  and  Pampbylia.  Oo  all  aide^  except 
tbo  weat»  it  ia  ioelosed  by  natural  bouDdories, 
namely)  tbe  Mediterrsiieao  on  tbe  soatb,  Mouot 
Amimus  on  tbe  east,  and  Mount  Tuurua  on  the 
nortK  The  vestern  part  of  Cilicia  is  intersected 
by  tbe  o£bboots  of  the  Taurua,  wbile  in  its  east- 
ern part  tbe  mountain  chaiiia  inclose  much 
larger  tracts  of  level  country :  and  bence  arose 
the  divieioo  of  tbe  country  into  0.  Aapers  (K.  17 
rpaxeia,  or  Tpaxe^tt\  and  0.  Campestris  (K. 
il  neituc);  the  latter  wae  also  called  Cilicia 
Propria  {i}  ISUic  K.)  Numerous  rivers,  among 
which  are  tbe  pYKAjiua,  Saaus,  Crsirus,  Galt- 
CADSua,  and  smaller  mountain  streama,  descend 
from  tbe  Taurus.  The  eaatero  division,  through 
which  moat  of  tbe  lamr  riren  flow,  was  ei- 
tremelj  fertile,  and  toe  narrower  valteys  of 
Ctlida  Aspera  contained  B<»ue  riob  tracts  of 
land;  tbe  latter  district  was  famed  for  its  fine 
breed  of  horses.  Tbe  first  inhabitants  of  tbe 
country  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  tbe  Syr- 
ian race.  Tbe  mytbicol  story  derived  their 
name  from  Cfli^  tbe  son  of  Agenor,  who  start- 
ed, with  bia  brothera  Cadmus  and  Fboeoiz;  tar 
Europe,  but  stopped  short  on  tbe  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  peopled  with  his  followers  tbe  plaio 
of  Cilicia.  The  country  remained  independent 
Ull  the  time  of  the  Fersuin  Empire,  under  which 
it  formed  a  satrapy,  but  appears  to  have  been 
-itiU  governed  by  its  native  princes.  Alexan- 
der subdued  it  on  bis  mart^  into  Upper  Asia; 
and,  after  tbe  division  of  bia  empire,  it  formed 
a  part  of  Uie  kingdom  of  the  Seleueidte;  its 

Emus  were  settled  by  Greeks,  and  the  old  in- 
abitonts  were  for  tbe  most  part  driven  back 
into  tbe  mountains  of  0.  Aspera,  where  they 
remained  virtually  independcntt  practi<;iiig  rob- 
bery by  land  and  piracy  by  sea,  till  Fompey 
drove  them  from  the  sea  in  Lia  war  aninst  the 
pirates,  and,  baving  rescued  the  level  country 
&om  the  power  of  Tigranes,  who  had  overrun  it, 
he  erected  it  into  a  I^man  provinoe,  B.C.  47-60. 
The  mouutaiD  country  was  not  made  a  province 
lilt  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  Tbe  people  bore  a 
low  character  among  tbe  Qreeks  and  Romans. 
Tbe  Carians,  OappadociaDi^  and  CSIieaans  were 
called  the  three  bad  K's. 

CiiidLs  Pru  or  Pobtji  (al  Uv^m  r^f  Ki- 
7.  LKta^ :  now  Kolinboghm),  the  chief  pass  between 
Cappadocia  and  Cilicia,  through  the  Taurus,  on 
the  road  from  IVaua  to  Tarsus.  This  was  tbe 
way  hs  which  Alexander  entered  Cilieia. 

CiudcM  Hakx  EiA»2b  ^dktiaefi),  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  Mediterranean,  between 
Cilida  and  Cyprus,  as  for  as  tbe  Gulf  of  Isbub. 

Ciux  (KAj|),  son  of  Agcnor  and  Telephassa, 
Was,  with  bis  brothers,  Cadmus  and  Phoenix,! 
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■ant  ont  by  flrar  &theT  in  aearoh  of  Kuropv 
who  had  been  oarried  off  by  Juuter  (Zeu^ 
Cilix  settled  is  tbe  oonntty  called  alter  bun  Oi 
lieia. 

CiLU  (E/A^)  a  small  town  ip  the  Troad,  01 
tbe  River  Cilleus,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cillsus,  it 
tbe  range  <tf  Gargaros,  celebrated  for  its  tempi' 
of  Apollo  suroamed  Cillsus.  Its  foundation  wot- 
ascribed  to  Pelops. 

CxlhIi,  a  powerful  fifunily  in  tbe  Etruscan  * 
town  of  Arretium,  were  driven  out  of  their  na- 
tive town  in  RC.  801,  but  were  restored  by  tb* 
Romans.  The  Cihiii  were  nobles  or  Lucumones 
in  their  state,  and  some  of  them  in  ancient  times 
may  have  held  even  the  kingly  dignity.  (Com- 
pare Hofi,  Camu,  i,  1.)  Tbe  name  has  been  rcn 
dured  chiefly  nMpioraoU  by  0.  Cliains*  Maeenaa. 
Vld.  MAOENia 

[Ciut  or  Chilo^  p.  Maqiu&  1.  A  friend  and 
client  of  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  whom  he  mur- 
dered at  the  Piraeus,  B.C.  46,  at  the  instiga- 
tion, 08  some  asserted,  of  Csear,  but  more  prob- 
ably from  anger  at  bot^  refused  a  sum  of  moo 
ey  whitdi  Oilo  wished  to  obtain  from  Haroellua 
to  relieve  him  from  bis  emb&iTassment& — 2.  Jo- 
Ktus,  procurator  of  PonLus  in  the  reign  of  Claud 
ius,  brought  the  Bosporan  Mitbradates  to  Rome 
in  A.D.  60,  and  received  afterward  the  ooosulai 
insignia.] 

CiMBza,  C.  AmhEdb,  had  obtained  the  prastor 
ship  from  Ccesor,  and  was  one  of  Antony  s  sup 
porters,  KC.  43,  on  which  accoupt  he  is  attacked 
by  Cicero.  He  was  charged  with  having  killed 
his  brother,  whence  Cicero  colls  him  ironically 
PJdlacUlphiut.  I 

CufBsa,  L.  TiLiiua  (not  TuUius),  a  friend  of 
Cieaar,  wbo  gave  liim  tbe  province  of  Bitbynia, 
but  subsequentlv  one  of  Ctesar's  murderers,  B. 
C.  44  On  tbe  fiital  day,  Cimber  was  foremost 
in  the  ranks,  under  pr^xt  of  preseutang  a 
petition  to  Ciesar  prayioz  fur  his  brother's  re- 
call from  exile.  After  ue  assassination,  Cim 
ber  went  to  bis  province  and  raised  a  fleet, 
with  which  he  rendered  service  to  Cassius  and 
Brutus. 

CiifBBi,  a  Celtic  people,  probably  of  the  snme 
riwe  as  tlie  Cymry.  Fii  Cklta  They  art 
generally,  but  incorrectly,  supposed  to  have  in 
habited  the  peninsula  which  was  called  aftei 
them  OuEaaoNEsm  Cikbrioa  (now  Juiland); 
tho  greatest  uncertainty,  however,  prevailed 
among  the  ancients  respecting  their  original 
abode.  In  conjunctico  with  £e  Teatooi  and 
Ambrones,  they  migrated  south,  with  tfaeir 
wives  and  children,  toward  tlie  close  of  tbe 
second  century  B.C.;  and  the  whole  boat  is 
said  to  have  contained  three  hundred  thousand 
fighting  men  Hey  defeated  several  Roman 
armies,  and  caused  tbe  greatest  alarm  at  Rom 
In  RC.  118  thef  defeated  the  opdsuI  Papiria. 
Carbo  near  Koreia,  and  then  erossed  over  k>tt^ 
Gaul,  which  they  ravaged  In  all  directions.  In 
109  they  defeated  the  consul  Junius  Sihinns,  ia 
107  the  consul  Cassius  Longinus,  who  fell  ia 
the  battle,  and  in  106  they  gained  th^ir  most 
brilliant  victory  near  tbe  Rhone  over  tbe  united 
armies  of  the  consul  On.  Mallins  and  tlv  yvo- 
cMuul  Servilius  CKpio.  Instead  of  crossing 
the  Alps,  the  CimbH,  fortunately  for  Rome, 
marched  into  Spain,  where  they  remained  two 
or  three  years.   The  Romans  meantime  bad 
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bMD  makii]^  pr*p«imti<»s  to  reutt  Uieir  Urr- 
BautttUe  few,  and  bad  plsocd  their  troop*  utder 
the  OMnnuuid  ^  Mwiai^    Tlie  baibarisos  t«- 

tnmed  to  Gaol  in  102.  la  that  year  the  Teuton! 
wara  defeated,  and  cat  to  pieoea  Hariae,  near 
Aqua  Sextiae  (doiw  Aix)  in  Ganl ;  and  next  ;rear 
(101)  the  Cimbri  and  their  allies  vera  likeviae 
destn^ed  hj  Uarins  and  Oatnhift,  in  the  deci- 
uve  hitOa  at  the  Campi  Bandii*  naar  Teroelln, 
m  the  north  of  Italj.  In  tiie  time  of  AngnattiB, 
the  Cimbri,  who  were  then  a  pe^^le  of  oo  im- 
portsDOe,  sent  an  emfaoan  to  the  emperor. 

CndHoa  or  Ondtfius  Mom  (now  MonU  Ointi- 
no,  atoe  MoiUe  Fogkano),  a  laoee  of  moimtaios 
in  I^roria,  thiokly  eovered  nita  vood,  (Saltiu 
Oiminiua,  SUra  Otminia),  near  a  lake  of  the 
■aine  name,  northwest  of  Tarqdinii,  between 
the  LaetiB  VabinienBia  and  Soracte. 

^0mMEuaju{Kt/ifupiica»,3tnb.;  rAKiftfiepia 
Herod. ;  aiid  Kififupudf  K6f»i,  Btrab. :  now 
Etki-Krimm),  a  village  in  the  Taoric  or  Ciio- 
merian  Chersoneaos,  west  of  JCofa  :  in  ita  atif^ 
borlMod  was  Ifooi  CinuneriuButov  AfMrmi»^ 

Oondbih  {^fifi(pm),  the  oama  of  a  mythioal 
and  of  an  hiatonmi  pmJe.  Tfa«  mj'Jiie«l  CSm< 
nefii,  meotionad  by  Bomer,  dwelt  in  the  fbr- 
theet  weet  ou  the  ocean,  eareloped  in  ooostant 
miite  and  darknesa.  Later  writera  sought  to 
localise  them,  and  aoowdingly  plaoed  them 
either  in  Italy  near  the  Jjika  ATamos,  or  in 
Spato^  OF  IB  the  Tanrie  ObenoiMaDi,  The  bis- 
torical  Cimmarii  dv^  on  the  PaluB  Uteoiu 
(now  Sea  of  Am),  in  the  Tanrie  Chereonestu, 
and  ID  Aaiatie  Sarmatia-  Priren  from  their 
abod«s  b;  the  ScfyfluaDB,  they  passed  into  Asia 
Muior  on  the  northeast,  and  penetrated  viBl  as 
&r  as  .^olis  and  looia.  They  took  Sordis  B.C. 
Wt  in  tbe  t«en  of  Ardys,  king  of  Lydia,  but 
ttwy  wwe  expeiUd  from  Aaia  by  Alyattea,  the 
grsodsoD  of  Ardyi. 

Cuad^RioB  BoHFSBca.    Fid  Bospobdb. 

CimCuts  (Ki/iuXof.  Kifui?i4oc  :  dow  Cimoli  or 
ArfftiUiere),  an  islaod  in  the  .^gean  Sea,  ooe 
of  the  Cyeladea,  between  Siphooe  and  lleloe, 
eeUbnted  for  ita  floa  white  aartb,  used  1^  Alli- 
en for  ele&oii^  ok)th& 

Cwoff  (Kutuv).  1.  Son  of  Stesagoras,  and 
fidher  of  Miltiadei^  Tietor  at  Marathon,  guued 
three  Olymjuo  victories  with  his  ibur-borse 
duriot,  and  alter  his  third  victorr  was  secretly 
Bmtdered  by  order  of  the  aooi  of  Piustratoa. — 
3.  Orandsm  of  the  precedinf^  md  eon  of  the 
great  BGltiadea.  On  the  death  of  his  lather 
{BSX  489),  be  was  impnsoned  becaose  he  waa 
inalde  to  pav  his  fine  of  fifty  talente,  which 
was  eventually  paid  by  Callias  on  hia  marriage 
Tith  Elpinice,  Cimon's  sister.  Cimoo  first  d^- 
tiagnifihed  himself  on  the  invasion  of  .Greece  by 
Xerxes  (480),  and  after  the  battle  of  Platceie 
Was  tHOQgbt  forward  by  ArisUdea.  He  fre- 
qnentlj  eommanded  the  Atheidan  fleet  in  their 
aggressive  wara  against  the  Persians.  His 
inoat  brilliant  success  was  in  466,  when  he  de- 
feated a  large  Persian  fleet,  and  <m  the  same 
day  landed  and  rooted  their  land  forces  also  on 
the  Hirer  EorvmedMi  in  Pamphylia.  The 
d«ath  of  Ariatidee  and  the  baoiehmeot  of  Tbe- 
mistoeles  left  Cimoo  witiiout  a  rival  at  Athens 
i>r  some  yeara.  But  lua  mfluenee  gradually 
dadiaed  h  that  of  Poidea  inoreaaed.   In  461 


Oimon  marched  at  the  bead  of  some  AtheniiB 
troopa  to  the  assisteooe  of  the  Spatrtana.  whs 
were  hard  presaed  by  their  revolted  snlneats- 

AtheniaDs  were  oeeplj  mortifiMl  by  toe 
salting  manner  in  wbieh  tbeir  o£^  of  uuat 
ance  ware  deolined,  and  were  enraged  with 
Oimon,  who  had  exposed  them  to  this  ioeult 
His  eoemiea,  in  oonseqactwe,  siweeeded  io  ob 
tainii^  his  oatraeiem  ttiia  yaar.  Ha  waa  aub 
sequentJy  reealled,  in  what  year  is  nneertaia 
and  through  hu  inWroitiDn  a  five  years'  true* 
was  made  between  Athaoa  and  Sparta,  400 
Id  449  the  war  waa  renewed  with  Persia,;  Ci- 
mtm  received  the  oommaod,  and  with  two  bund- 
red  ships  sailed  to  Oyproa:  here,  while  be- 
sie^ng  Citiom,  illness  or  the  effects  of  a  woond 
eatriea  him  off  Cimon  was  of  a  cheeifol  oon- 
vivial  temper,  frank  and  affiible  io  bis  mannera 
Having  obtained  a  great  fortune  by  his  share  of 
the  Persian  eptnli^  he  dis^yed  unbounded  lib- 
erality. Hia  ordurds  and  gardens  were  thrown 
open ;  his  fellow  demusmeo  were  free  daily  to 
his  taUa^  and  his  publih  bounty  veiled  on  os- 
tentiUion.  With  the  treasnre  be  brought  from 
Asia  the  sootbem  waU  of  the  citadel  waa  built, 
and  at  his  own  private  charge  the  foundatiMi  of 
the  k)i^  walls  to  the  Pinsus  was  laid  down. — 
8,  Of  Oleoon,  a  painter  of  great  renown,  flour- 
ished about  B.O.  460,  and  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  painter  of  perspeetive. 

GiHiDOH  {Ktvuiuv),  the  chief  of  a  cooapiraey 
against  the  Spartan  pe«i  {l^ioioi)  io  the  first 
year  of  Ageeilaua  U.  {BXJ.  898-S97).  The  plot 
was  discovered,  and  Omadoo  and  the  other  ooo- 
spiratore  were  put  to  death. 

Ci>ATBOM  {&a>€uffav),  of  iMedomoQ,  me  of 
the  moet  fBrtila  of  the  Qyalia  poets,  flouridied 
aO.  166. 

CiHAKA  at  CmlBoa  (now  ISnam),  a  small 
idaud  in  the  .£geao  Sea,  east  of  Naxos,  celo- 

brated  for  its  artichokes  (juvt^)^ 

CiMciNKlTus,  L.  Quiinivs,  a  favorite  hero  of 
the  old  Komon  republic,  and  a  model  of  old  Ro- 
man frugality  and  integrity.  He  lived  on  his 
fium,  eiutivatiqg  the  land  with  his  own  hand. 
In  B.O.  460  be  waa  appointed  eonaol  auffsctaa 
in  the  room  of  P.  Yaurina.  In  468  he  was 
called  from  the  ploo^  to  the  dictator^ij^  in 
order  to  deliver  the  Boman  consul  ood  army 
from  the  perilous  position  in  which  they  bad 
been  plaoed  by  the  .£quiaos.  He  saved  the 
Roman  army,  defeated  the  enemy,  and,  after 
holdiiw  the  ^tatorship  only  sixteen  days,  re- 
tumecTto  his  farm.  In  489,  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
be  was  a  second  time  appointed  dictator  to  op- 
poee  the  alleged  machioaUoDa  of  Sp.  Msliua. 
Several  of  the  descendants  of  Ciocianatus  held 
the  cooBulahip  and  oonsulor  tribunate,  but  none 
of  them  is  of  suffici^t  importance  to  require  a 
separate  noUca 

ClKCIUS  AUHKHTDS.      Vld.  AliHSHTUB. 

CiHius  {Kailof).  [1.  A  TheseolioD  priue^ 
contemporary  wi^  and  an  ally  of  the  Fisistra- 
tido,  born  at  Conium  in  Pbrygia.] — 2.  A  Thes* 
soliuD,  the  friend  and  minister  of  Pyrrbus,  king 
of  Epirus.  He  was  the  most  eloquent  man  of 
hie  day,  and  reminded  his  hearers  of  Demos- 
thenes, whom  be  beard  speak  in  bis  youth 
Pyrrhua  prized  his  persuaaive  powers  so  highly, 
that  "the  words  of  Glneaa  (be  w,as  wont  to  say) 
bad  won  biiu  more  oities  than  lua  own  arau* 
MS 
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Tb«9  most  fiuuoofl  passage  in  h»  Ufa  ia  bia  em- 
buBT  to  Rome,  ivith  propoeab  of  peace  from 
P^nriinB,  aOer  the  btittie  of  Herodea  (B.C.  280). 
Cioeas  spared  no  arts  to  gain  favor.  Tbaoke 
to  his  wonderful  memory,  oa  the  day  after  his 
arrival  be  vas  able  (we  are  told)  to  fuldresa  all 
tlie  aeaators  and  koigfata  by  natDC.  The  aenate, 
hovever,  rejected  his  proposals  maiolj  throngb 
the  dying  eloqueuoe  of  ola  App.  Claudius  OeBaaB. 
The  ambenaoDr  returned  and  told  the  king  that 
there  was  no  people  like  that  people — their  dty 
was  a  temple,  their  senate  an  assembly  of  kings. 
Tvo  years  after  (378),  wbea  Pyrrhus  woe  about 
to  cross  over  into  Sicily,  Cineas  was  agtun  seot 
to  ne^tiate  peace.  He  appears  to  have  died 
ID  Sieily  Bhortly  aiterward. 

CmratAB  {Kiinfaioi),  a  ditbyrambic  poet  of 
Athens,  of  no  merit,  ridiculed  by  Aristopbaoes 
and  other  comic  poets.  But  he  had  bis  re- 
venge, for  he  Buoceeded  in  procarii^  the  abo- 
litJou  of  the  Chomgia,  as  Gu  as  regarded  oom- 
edy.  about  B.O.  890. 

Gdhqa  (aow  Ckiea),  a  riTcr  in  Hispaaia  Tar- 
moonenuB,  fitUa  vith  the  Sieoria  into  uie  Ibeiua. 

CiNa£T<jBTX.  1.  A  Gaul,  one  of  the  first  men 
io  the  city  of  the  Treviri  (now  TYivea,  Tritr),  at- 
tached himself  to  the  Bomana,  tbou^  son-in- 
law  to  ludutiomaroB,  the  head  of  the  mdepeod- 
ent  party.  When  this  leader  had  been  put  to 
deaui  by  Oasar,  be  became  chief  ai  bis  native 
eity.— [S.  Oseaar  (B.  O.,  v,  22)  mentions  anoth- 
er Cingeboriz,  a  chief  of  the  Kentish  Britons.] 

CikoClch  (CiDgulaoUB :  now  Ctngolo),  a  itown 
m  PioeDum,  on  a  rock,  built  bv  Laueona  ahortty 
before  the  brealcu^  out  of  toe  avil  war,  RO. 

OixHA,  CoaiffiiicB.  1.  Il,  the  famous  leader 
of  the  popular  partv  during  tbe  absence  of  SuUa 
in  the  Eitat  (EO.  ^-M).  Jn  61  Sulla  allowed 
Cinna  to  be  elected  eonaol  with  On.  Oetaviua, 
on  condition  of  his  taking  an  oath  not  to  alter 
the  constitution  as  then  ezistang.  But  as  soon 
as  Sulla  had  left  Italy,  he  began  his  endeavor 
to  overpower  the  senate,  and  to  recall  Marius 
ind  his  party.  He  was,  however,  defeated  by 
bia  colleague  Oetaviua  in  tbe  forum,  was  obligra 
to  fly  the  city,  and  was  deposed  by  tbe  senate 
from  the  consulate.  But  be  bood  retuned; 
with  the  osustaace  of  Marina,  who  came  back 
to  Italy,  be  collected  a  powerful  army,  and  laid 
nege  to  Rome.  Tbe  capture  of  the  dtv,  and 
the  masaaere  of  Sulla's  friends  which  followed, 
more  properly  belong  to  the  life  of  Ma&icb.  For 
tbe  next  three  yeara  (86,  66,  84)  Cinna  was 
consul.  In  84  Sulla  prepared  to  return  from 
Greece ;  and  Cinna  was  auin  by  bis  owu'  troops, 
when  he  ordered  them  to  oroes  over  from  Italy 
to  Greece,  where  he  intended  to  enoounter 
Solla. — 2.  L.,  son  of  No.  1,  joined  M.  Lepidus 
in  his  attempt  to  overthrow  the  ctMiatitntion  of 
SuUa,  78 ;  and  on  the  defeat  and  death  of  Lep- 
idm  m  Sardinia,  he  went  with  U.  Perpenia  to 
join  Sertmint  in  S^ia  Ctesar  procured  his 
recall  from  exile.  He  was  made  pnetor  by 
Cffisar  in  44,  btf>  was,  notwithstanding,  <xie  of 
ihe  enemies  of  the  dictator.  Though  be  would 
not  join  the  oonspirators,  he  approved  of  their 
act;  and  ao  great  was  the  rage  of  tbe  mob 
againet  him,  that  thej  nearly  murdered  him. 
vid.  below,  Cinna,  Hklvids. 
CiMirA  (*.  HiLTlin^  a  poet  of  eouidertUe  le- 
S06 


Down,  the  friend  of  Oatullua.  Id  B.0,  44  h 
was  tribune  of  tbe  pleba,  when  be  was  murder 
ed  by  the  mob,  who  mistook  him  for  his  name- 
sake Cornelius  Cinna,  though  be  was  at  the 
time  walking  in  Caaar's  funeral  prooeaeion 
His  principu  work  was  an  epic  poem  entitled 
Smyrna, 

Cnmlwx,  JoANHiB  {IoAwk  Eftf^fOf),  one 
of  tbe  most  distinguiahied  Byzantine  hiatoriune, 
lived  under  the  ^mperw  Hannel  Comneoua 
(who  reif^ied  A.D.  1143-1160),  and  wrot?  the 
history  of  this  emperor  and  of  Ins  &tber  Galo- 
Joonnes,  in  six  books,  which  have  eome  down 
to  ue.  Edited  by  Du  Cal^e,  Paria,  IVIO,  f«A, 
and  by  Meineke,  Bonn,  1880,  Sva 

Cbma  or  Ctafrwn  (Kiw^  ^i»6fo(:  now 
Wad-JDiaJcah  or  Ktm/o),  a  amidl  river  oa  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa,  between  the  Syrtea, 
forming  tbe  eastern  boundary  of  tbe  proper  ter- 
ritory of  the  African  Tripolla.  Tn»-diatrict 
about  it  was  called  hj  the  same  name,  and  vaa 
famous  for  its  fine-haired  goats. 

Cm$RA8  (Kivvpac),  Kia  of  Ap(^  king  of  Cy- 
prus^ and  priest  of  the  Paphinn  Venus  (Aphrn- 
dite),  which  latter  office  remained  hereditaty  in 
his  &mily,  the  Cinyradse^  He  was  married  to 
Metbame,  the  daughter  of  the  Cyprian  king 
Pygmalion,  by  whom  be  had  aeveral  diildren, 
and  among  Uiem  was  Adonia.  Aooording  to 
eome  traditions,  he  unwittingly  begot  Adonis  1^ 
hifl  own  daughter  Smynia,  and  killed  Umaelf  on 
disoovering  ttie  erime  be  had  committed.  Ac- 
cording to  otW  traditi<»ia,  he  had  promiaed  to 
assist  Agomemncm ;  but  as  be  did  not  keep  bin 
wohl,  be  was  cursed  by  A  guTnammiw^  and  per- 
ished in  a  ocxitest  with  ApoUo: 

CiPUB  or  Cippus,  Graf'cira,  a  Roman  pr»tor, 
on  'whose  head  it  is  said  that  horns  suddoily 
grew,  as  he  was  going  out  ot  the  gates  of  the 
city,  and,  as  the  haruspiees  declared  that  if  he 
returned  to  the  city  he  would  be  kdng,  be  im- 
posed voluntary  exile  upon  bimseli 

CnoE  {KipKJi),  a  mytnical  sorceress,  daughter 
of  Helios  (the  Sun)  ay  tbe  Oceanid  Perse,  and 
sister  of  ^tes,  hved  in  tbe  isbmd  of  Mtea. 
Ulyssea  tanned  a  vlula  jaxr  irith  hd-,  after  abe 
boa  changed  several  of  bu  companions  into  pi^ 
By  Ulysses  she  became  the  mother  of  Agnua 
and  TelegtHins.  Tbe  Latin  poets  relate  tbat 
she  metamorphosed  Scylla,  and  Pieus,  kii^  of 
ttie  Auacmiana. 

Ciacfin  (Circeienua:  now  Oireelto,  and  the 
ruins  Oitta  Vteekia),  an  anoient  town  Latiom. 
on  the  Promontory  Omosnnr,  finuded  by  Tar 
quinius  Superbuo,  never  became  a  place  of  im 
portanoe,  m  consetjuence  of  its  proximity  U 
the  unhealthy  Pontine  marshes.  He  oysterit 
caught  off  Circeii  were  celebrated  (Hor.,  ^at 
ii.,  4,  88*,  Juv.,  iv.,  14a)  Some  vrritera  »up 
pose  Circe  to  have  redded  on  this  promontory 
and  that  henoe  it  derived  its  name. 

CiRc£dDv  {KtpnSam :  now  Ktrkenah),  a  ei^ 
of  Mesopotamia,  on  the  eastern  bank  <tf  tbe  En- 
phratee,  at  the  month  of  the  Aboiriiai :  the  ex- 
treme border  fortress  ttf  the  Roman  ciEpire. 

Cntrara.    Vid.  Roma. 

Cmpais  (Kip^ic),  a  town  In  FlKwia,  on  a 
mountain  of  tbe  same  name,  which  is  separated 
by  a  nlley  from  Pamaams. 

CimbA.   Vid.  Cbibba. 

CiBTA,  aftermrd  OomAVilu  (nniw  at  Om 
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^ttmtineh),  a  etty  of  the  Maiijlii  ia  Knmidia, 
fifty  RoDUD  milM  from  the  sea  ;  tlw  capital  of 
Syplimx,  and  of  Maainwea  and  bis  suooessim 
Ita  pouUiHi  on  a  height,  aurrounded  by  the  Rirer 
Ampeagae,  made  it  aluoet  impr^piable,  aa  the 
Bomana  fmad  ia  the  Jiwurthine,  and  the  French 
in  the  Algoine  van.  It  was  restored  by  Cun- 
staatiDe  Uie  Great,  iu  honor  of  whom  it  received 
its  ljUsr  Dame. 

[CispnrB,  M.  1.  Tribmie  of  the  plebs  B.O.  67, 
the  year  ia  whieh  Cicero  vas  re^ed  from  ban- 
Uhment,  took  an  aetive  part  in  Cieero's  favor. 
He  was  afterward  defeoded  by  Cioero  when  ae- 
eased  of  bribery  {ambitm),  but  eotdd  not  obtab 
a  Terdict  in  hit  Ikvot. — 2.  L,  one  of  Casar's  offi- 
cers in  the  African  Tar,  etniBumded  put  of  the 
fleet.  BJC46.] 

[Chu  (K/o0a]b  B  at^  of  the  Jaoetani  in  His- 
nana  Tarnuooensis ;  called  by  Liry  (zxL,  GO) 
Seiumn  (whwe  for  ;8n'«i*  Alsdebki  writes  Cia- 
sijL  and  probably  the  (Hnna  of  Ptolemy.] 

CisBKOa  (Kurirnr)-  1.  A  king  in  lliTaoe,  and 
talhmr  of  llMano,  or,  aoowdiog  to  others,  of  Heo- 
uba,  who  ia  heoee  called  Cn^ia  ^Kuiatiky — [8- 
Son  of  Mehmpiii^  fcnght  on  the  suls  of  Tmtiat, 
and  was  slain  m  .foeafl.] 

CmoA  {Ktaaia),  a  rerr  flEttfle  distrirt  of  Bnsi* 
ana,  on  the  Choaspes.  The  inhaUtants  (Kiaatot) 
were  a  wild  free  people,  resemblii^  the  Persians 
iu  their  manoers. 

Cnscs  {SUaa6c),  a  town  in  Maoedonia,  on  a 
mountain  of  the  same  name,  sonth  of  Iliewaloo- 
•ea,  to  whidi  latter  plaee  its  inhabitants  ware 
•ttmisplanted  bf  Gassander. 

Ciataim  {Ktod^).  1.  A  town  on  the  eoast 
•f  Myaia,  on  the  promontoiy  of  Pyrrha,  aa  the 
tfulf  of  Adnunyttinm. — 2.  (Kow  Caat^Roaao), 
in  island  and  town  va  the  ooast  of  Lyeia^ — 8.  In 
the  mythieal  geograpl^  of  .Asebyius  {Prom^ 
1W)  the  "  plains  of  Oisthene"  are  made  the  abode 
of  UM  Go^ons. 

CmtMaov  (KidatfxSv :  now  dUuKron,  and  its 
W|^igst  imnmit  Etatia),  a  lofty  ras^e  of  moont- 
Mom,  separated  Bceotia  from  Megam  and  Attica. 
It  was  eovered  with  wood,  abounded  in  game, 
and  was  the  scene  of  aeTeral  celebrated  legends 
m  mythology.  It  was  said  to  have  derived  its 
oame  fkom  Cithnroo,  a  mythical  king  of  Boso- 
tiB.  Ite  bluest  summit  was  ■aored  to  the 
Cithn-onian  Jupiter  (Zsw),  and  here  was  eele- 
bcated  tU  festiral  cdled  ArMo.  Vid.  Dkt. 
of  AmL  <.  f. 

CmuamA,  a  sea-port  town  (now  Cnrtste), 
and  a  promontory  (now  Cafe  <FAiffle)  in  Oallia 
Narbooenns,  near  Massilia. 

Ciibof  {JLiTwv :  KiTuif),  1.  (Ruins  near  Lor- 
tuM),  one  of  the  nfaM  ehief  towns  of  Oypms, 
with  a  harbor  and  salt-WOTks,  two  himdreu  sta- 
dia from  Solamis,  near  Uie  month  of  the  Tetios : 
here  Cimoo,  the  eelebrsted  Athenian,  <^ed,  and 
Z«Do,  the  foimdn  of  tlie  Stoic  sdwol,  was  bmn. 
—2.  A  town  in  Macedonia,  on  a  mountain  Citioa, 
Bortbwest  of  Bensa. 

CIm  (Klof :  K!oc  or  Eel«f,  CSliaQa :  now  ffAio, 
also  Okanii»  aod  KemUk).  I.  An  andeoteity  in 
Kthynia,  on  a  bay  of  the  Propootis  called  Cift- 
ma  Sinoa,  was  eohnised  by  tne  Milesians,  and 
bcoame  a  place  of  much  oommeroal  importance. 
It  joined  the  JEtoUan  league,  and  was  destroyed 
bf  Philip  IIL,  Idog  of  Maeodooia,  but  was  re- 
Inilt  I17  FradbM,  kmg  of  Kttqrnli^  from  whom 


it  was  called  Pami4B<-{8.  A  lirer  of  Lowa 
MoBsia,  flowing  into  the  Irter  or  Danube.] 

[Oi^kiA  CjSbXlm^  under  the  Emperw  Domi 
tian,  proeoosnl  of  Asia :  he  was  put  to  death  by 
the  emperor's  orders^  just  befwe  AJ).  90.} 

CivlLis,  Claui^us,  sometimes  culled  Jmlm 
the  leader  of  the  Batavi  in  their  revolt  from 
Rome,  AJ).  69-1a  He  was  of  the  Bataviau 
n^ol  race,  and,  like  Hannibal  and  Sertorin3,had 
loet  an  eye.  Ha  brother,  Julius  Paulu^  was 
pot  to  death  «i  a  fiilse  charge  of  treason  b^ 
Footeius  Capto  (A.D.  VI  or  68),  who  sent  Civihs 
in  chains  to  Nero  at  Rome,  where  he  wss  heard 
and  aoquitted  by  Galha.  He  was'  afterward 
prefect  of  a  cottort,  bat  under  Yitellius  he  be- 
came an  object  of  suspidtai  to  the  army,  and 
with  difficul^esoaped  with  his  life.  He  vowed 
vengeance.  His  eoaotnineD,  who  were  sbome- 
fully  treated  by  tbe  officers  of  TUellini,  were 
casuy  indooed  to  revolt,  and  they  were  joined  by 
the  Oanninefatea  and  Frisii  He  took  up  arms 
under  pretence  of  suf^rting  the  cause  of  Vea- 
paiian,  and  defeated  in  soooession  the  generals  of 
Vitdliua  in  Oanl  and  Qomany,  but  be  oootiDaed 
in  open  revolt  even  ifiar  the  death  oi  TitcUiM 
In  70  (KtiUb  gained  fresh  victories  over  the  Bo- 
mans,  ^  was  at  leogtb  defeated  in  the  eonrae 
of  the  year  by  Petilius  Cerealie,  who  had  been 
sent  into  Germany  with  an  immense  army. 
Peaoe  was  concluded  with  the  Batavi  on  tenni 
Ikvorable  to  the  latter,  but  we  do  not  know  what 
became  of  Civilis. 

CkaXaA  [Kifapa),  a  mountain  fortress  in  the 
district  of  Phoaemoiulis  m  Pratiis;  once  a  royal 
reudenee^  but  destn^ed  before  Strabc^s  time. 

ClaoIus  (KXdiaoc  or  K^deor),  a  river  in 
£Us,  flows  into  the  Alphens  at  Olympia. 

CLAxmiA,  called  by  the  Greeks  Lampstu 
(A.a/twtTta,  Aofiwireta),  a  town  of  Bruttium,  -jd 
the  western  coaat :  in  ruins  in  Pliny's  time. 

Cum.  1.  (ITow  CSUone),  a  riTer  t4  Etruria, 
riaea  south  of  Arratium,  fonns  two  small  lakes 
near  Clusium,  west  of  l4ike  Traaimenue,  and 
flows  into  the  'nber  eaat  of  VulsiuiL—S.  The 
more  aodent  name  of  the  Liris. — 8.  (Now  Ola» 
in  Steiermark),  a  river  in  the  Nime  Alps. 

ClahIob.    Vid.  Itaainx. 

ClIuis  (4  KXApof :  ruins  near  ZilU),  small 
town  cm  the  Imian  eoast,  near  CoIopbc»i,  with  a 
oelebrnted  temfde  and  orade  of  Apollo,  sur- 
named  Clarios. 

[OiJLaL-B,  one  of  the  eompanions  of  .^neas.] 

Clari»,  Sex.  EancduB,  a  fri«id  of  the  yoni^er 
Pliny,  fought  under  Trajan  in  the  East,  and  took 
Seleneia,  A.D.  116.  His  son  Seztus  was  a  pa- 
tron of  literature,  and  was  eonsul  imder  AnhMii- 
nns  Pita,  AJ>.  IM. 

Cuadom^  Juiiii^  a  distuwuisbed  man  of  the 
Treviri,  was  prefect  of  an  oM  of  the  Treviri  io 
the  Roman  army  under  Vitellius,  A.D.  69,  but 
aftorward  joined  Civilie  in  hii  rebellion  against 
the  Romans.    Vid.  Omus. 

CLAsiiidnH  (now  Catt^fgio  or  S^iateggio),  a 
lliitifled  town  of  the  Anancs  in  Oallia  GlspaduHi, 
not  fiw  from  the  Po^  on  tha  road  from  uertona 
to  Placentia. 

Clatuha,  a  fortified  town  in  Oallia  Cispa- 
dana,  not  &r  from  Bonraiia :  its  name  is  retained 
in  the  small  river  Q^adema. 

CLAOniA.  1.  QoDfTA,  a  Roman  matron,  not  t 
Vestal  Tiigitv  as  ia  freqnoitly  stated  Wlm 
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Ae  vea««l  oooTeyiog  tbe  ini^e  of  Cybel«  from 
PeaUDua  to  Borne  had  itoek  out  ia  a  sballmr  at 
tbe  month  of  tbe  liber,  thi  woUiaayen  anaouiMed 
that  only  B  chaste  woman  oauld  move  it.  Claa- 
dio,  who  hod  been  aeouied  of  iaoontiDeiKet  took 
bold  of  the  iyp«.  <u)d  the  T«nel  ibrthwitii  fol- 
lowed her,  B.O.  204.— 8.  Or  Olodu,  eldest  of 
the  three  sisters  of  P.  Clodius  Fuloher,  the  en- 
cmjr  of  Oioen^  married  Q.  Uaroini  rex. — S.  Or 
Olodu,  seonid  sister  <tf  P.  Clodins,  mamed  Q. 
Metellus  Celer,  but  became  iofamous  for  her  de- 
baoeheriee,  and  was  sospected  of  haTing  poison- 
ed her  husband.  Oioero  io  his  letters  frequently 
calls  her  Eouiric. — 1  Or  Clodia,  youngeet  sister 
of  P.  Clodius,  married  L.  Luoulliu,  to  whom  she 

CDved  onfluthfiiL   All  three  nstera  are  said  to 
re  had  ineestoooa  iotarooona  with  thorbrotli- 
er  Publius. 

Clabdia  Oihb,  patrioian  and  pleb«aa  The 
patrician  Olandii  were  of  Salnue  origin,  and 
came  to  Borne  in  KG.  604,  when  they  were  re- 
ceived among  the  patricians.  Vid.  Cuunnn, 
Ifa  1.  They  were  noted  for  their  pride  and 
bsngfathiess,  their  disdain  for  the  laws,  and  their 
hatMd  of  the  plebeians.  Iliey  bore  varioos  sar- 
uamea,  which  are  given  under  Ouman,  with  tbe 
exception  of  tboae  with  the  cqgaomen  Nzbo,  who 
are  oetter  known  under  the  latter  name.  The 
Plebeian  Glaodii  were  divided  into  several  frm- 
ilies,  of  vhich  the  moet  oalebrated  was  that  of 
JkfAacBLura. 

OladsiXkus,  QjMoAm,  the  last  of  the  latb 
dassie  poets,  flourished  imder  Tlieodonaa  and  his 
wna  Arcadius  and  Hoooriiu.  He  was  a  native 
of  Alexandrea,  and  removed  to  Borne,  where  we 
find  him  in  A.D.  805.  He  enjoyed  tiie  patron- 
age of  the  all-powerful  Stalioio,  by  whom  he 
was  raised  to  offices  of  h<«wr  and  emolument. 
A  statue  was  erected  to  his  honor  in  tbe  Forum 
of  Trajan  by  Araadfan  and  Hoooritu,  the  inscrip- 
tioa  ou  which  was  disoorered  at  Borne  in  ue 
fifteenth  century.  He  also  enjoyed  the  pabvo- 
fige  of  the  Empress  Serena,  through  whose  intei^ 
position  he  gained  a  wealthy  wife.  Tbe  last  his- 
torical alliuiun  in  his  writii^  belongs  to  404; 
whence  it  ia  snj^iosed  that  he  may  hare  been  in- 
volved in  the  misforlmiea  of  Stuicho,  who  was 
put  to,  death  in  408.  He  was  a  heaUteo.  His 
•stent  works  ar^  1.  The  three  panegyrics  od  the 
third,  fourth,  and  sixth  oonsulaiiipa  of  Hooorius. 
2.  A  poem  on  the  nuptials  of  H<Hwrius  and  Ma- 
ria. 8.  Four  shwt  Fesoeimioe  lays  on  tbe  same 
subject  4.  A  panegyrie  on  the  consulship  of 
Probinus  and  Olybriuk  6.  Hie  jxaisea  of  Stili- 
in  two  booB^  and  %  paocKync  on  hia  eumt 
4iip,  in  ooe  book.  6,  Tbe  praiaea  of  Serena,  the 
wife  of  Stilicha  *I.  A  wmegyrio  on  the  eonaol- 
«hip  of  Flaviui  Mallius  Theodorui.  8.  The  Epi- 
thuamium  of  Falladius  and  Cderioa.  9.  An 
■nreotive  against  Bufious,  in  two  books.  10.  An 
nvective  against  Eutropius,  in  two  books.  11. 
D«  Bello  OUdenieo,  the  first  book  of  an  histor- 
ical poem  on  the  mx  in  Africa  against  Gildo. 
12.  be  Bsllo  Oeiico,  an  historical  poem  on  tbe 
■uooeesful  campaign  of  Stiliebo  against  Alarie 
and  the  Goths,  concludmg  with  the  battle  of  Ptd- 
lentia.  18.  Raptut  Fr^erpina,  three  books  of 
an  unBoished  epic  on  the  rape  of  Proaerpina. 
14.  OiffiaUomaeiia,  a  fr^ment  extending  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  lines  <Mily.  16.  Five 
■hort  ejMitles.  It.  MMlia  a  oolleoiioo  of  seven 
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poems,  ehiefly  on  aal^eetB  eoimectid  with  naitiraJ 
usto^.  17.  £pigrmimata,  s  eolleetiaa  of  ahoit 
oceaatonal  {Moea.  Ihe  Christian  hymos  fixuid 
am<»g  hia  poems  in  most  editions  are  certainly 
spurious.  The  poems  of  Clandian  are  difctin- 
gdahed  hy  parity  ci  bnguage  and  real  poetical 
genius.  The  best  editioa  is  Dv  BarmaoiL  Anuti, 
17ea 

OuuoiCrSus  (KXaviiSmXtf),  tiie  name  ot 
scone  oitias  caUed  after  the  Emperor  (Saudina, 
the  chief  (tf  whidi  veta^  1.  In  fiitbynia  {vid 
fiRHTmuK).  8.  A  colony  in  the  district  Oa- 
taonia,  in  Oappadocia. 

OLAin>ics,  patridaa  Vid.  OLAimu  Gkns. 
1.  Arr.  ClaodIub  SAatxee  Rcoillxksis,  a  Babine 
of  the  town  of  Begillam  or  B^illi.  vbo  in  bis 
own  oountry  bore  the  name  of  Attna  Olaosns 
being  the  adrocato  of  peace  with  the  Bomans, 
when  hostilities  broke  out  between  the  -two 
natitns,  withdrew  with  a  large  train  of  follow- 
ers to  Rome,  RO.  604^  He  was  received  into 
the  ranks  of  the  patridana,  tad  lands  beyond  the 
Anio  were  assigned  to-  hia  followers,  who  wer* 
formed  into  a  new  tribe  called  the  Clandian. 
Hb  exhibited  the  ehaneteristies  which  marked 
bis  descendants,  and  showed  the  meet  latter 
hatred  toward  the  plebeiana  He  was  consul 
496,  and  his  conduct  toward  the  plebeians  led 
to  their  secessim  to  the  Mms  Sacer,  494. — 2. 
App.  Cl.  Sab.  Bsoill.,  sou  of  No.  1,  coueuI  4'71, 
treated  the  soldiers  whom  he  commanded  with 
sudi  severity  that  his  troops  deserted  Um. 
NaA  year  he  was  impeached  by  two  of  the 
tribunes,  bal^  aeoordiog  to  the  common  story, 
he  died  or  killed  himself  before  the  trial — 8. 
C.  Cl.  Sab.  Beoux.,  brother  of  No.  2,  consul 
460,  when  App.  Herdonius  seiied  the  CapitoL 
Though  a  stanch  sni^KMter  of  the  Fatriciana, 
he  warned  &•  deoemvir  Appius  against  an  im* 
modwate  use  of  his  power.  His  remrastraooes 
being  of  no  avail,  fie  withdrew  to  B^Uum, 
but  returned  to  defend  ApjHus  when  impeached. 
— 4.  App.  Cl.  CaAaans  Beqill.  Sab.,  the  decem- 
vir, oommouly  considered  son  of  No.  2,  but  more 
probably  the  same  persoa  He  was  cotibuI  461 
and  oo  the  appointment  of  the  deoemvirs  ia 
tlut  year,  he  Decame  one  of  them,  and  was 
reappointed  the  fallowing  year.  His  real  diar- 
acter  now  betrayed  itself  in  tbe  most  tyrannons 
oooduot  toward  the  plebeians,  till  his  attempt 
agamst  Virginia  led  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
decemvirate.  Appius  was  impeached  by  Vif- 
giuius,  but  did  not  live  to  abide  his  triu.  He 
either  killed  himself  or  was  put  to  death  ia 
prison  by  order  of  the  tribimes^>--6.  Arr.  Cud 
DTOs  O^oDi,  beeoms  Uind  before  bis  <dd  age. 
In  his  censorship  (812),  to  which  he  was  elected 
without  having  been  owisul  previously,  be  built 
tbe  Appian  aqueduct,  and  commenced  the  Apjm- 
an  road,  wbioi  was  continued  to  Capua.  He 
retained  the  censorship  four  years  in  opposition 
to  the  htw  which  limitod  theun^  of  tbe  office 
to  eighteen  months.  He  was  twice  coosnl  in 
807  and  296 ;  and  in  the  latter  year  be  fought 
against  the  Samaites  and  Elxuscaus.  In  nis 
old  age,  AppiDs,  by  his  eloquent  speech,  induced 
tbe  senate  to  reject  the  terms  of  peaoe  whieh 
Cineas  bad  *ropoeed  oa  behalf  of  Pyrrbua.  Ap- 
pius was  the  earliest  Roman  writer  in  pro*« 
and  versa  whose  name  has  o«De  down  to  ns 
Ha  was  th<  sntbor  of  n  poem  known  to  Cioere 
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iLrougb  th«  Gtoet,  ttod  he  also  \m>te  a  l^al 
treatise,  D«  Vnrpaiionilna.  He  left  four  aone 
and  fire  daughter!.  [3(»ne  fragments  of  his 
Bpcedwa  are  given  by  Meyer,  Oraiontm  Roma- 
norum  FragiMnta,  Zurich,  1B42,  p.  106-6.1 — 6. 
ArP.  Cu  Caddex,  brother  of  TSo,  6,  derived  his 
fiumame  from  his  attention  to  naval  afEure.  He 
was  consul  264,  and  conducted  the  var  against 
the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily. — 7.  P.  Ci.  Fulchee, 
BOD  of  No.  6,  eoDBul  249,  attacked  the  Carthft- 
ginioD  fleet  in  liie  harbor  of  OrnMinmi,  in  d^- 
iDoe  of  the  aaguriea,  and  vaa  defeated,  irith  the 
loea  of  almost  all  his  forces.  He  was  recalled 
and  commanded  to  appoint  a  dictator,  and  tbere- 
npou  named  M.  Claudius  Olyciaa  or  Glicia,  the 
son  of  a  freodman,  but  the  nomiuBtion  was  im- 
mediately aupetseded.  He  vaa  impeached  and 
condemn dd.-—S.  G.  Cl.  Cextbo  or  CxmOk  sod 
of  No.  6,  coDBol  240,  and  dictator  9.  To. 
Cl.  Nebo,  aoo  of  "So.  6.  An  aououot  of  hia  de- 
■cendaiitB  ia  given  under  Neea — 10.  Afp.  Cl. 
Pdlchxb,  son  of  Ifa  7,  sedile  217,  fought  at  Can- 
Dffi  216,  and  was  pnetor  215,  when  he  was  sent 
inlo  Sicily.  Ue  was  oonaul  212,  and  died  211 
of  a  Tound  which  he  received  in  a  battle  with 
Hannibal  belbre  Capu& — 11.  App.  Cl.  Fdlobeb, 
son  of  Na  10,  served  io  Greece  lor  some  years 
under  Flamminus,  Bebius,  and  Glabrio  (197- 
191).  He  was  praitor  187  and  ctmsul  185,  when 
be  gained  some  advantages  over  the  Ingaunian 
Ligui'ians.  Ho  was  Eent  as  ambassador  to 
Greece  184  and  176.  — 12.  P.  Ci.  Polobee, 
brother  of  Ifo.  1 1,  eurule  ledUe  169,  pretor  188, 
and  ctavA  184.^13.  Ol  Cl.  Fqlchee,  brother 
of  Noe.  11  and  12.  prator  180  and  ooosul  177, 
when  he  defeated  the  Istrians  and  Liguriane. 
He  was  censor  180  with  Tiberius  Sempronius 
Gracchua  He  died  167. — 14.  App.  Cl.  Cento, 
sidilo  176  and  pnetor  175,  when  be  fought  with 
success  against  the  Celtiberi  in  Spam.  He 
Hilerward  served  in  Tbessaly  (178)^  Haoediuiia 
(172),  and  Hlyricum  (170>— 15.  App.  Ci.  Poir 
CBBE,  son  of  No.  11,  consul  143,  defeated  the 
Salatsi,  an  Alpine  tribe.  On  bis  return  a  tri- 
umph was  refused  him ;  and  when  one  of  the 
t:'ibunes  attompted  to  drag  him  from  hia  car, 
his  daughter  Claudia,  one  of  the  Vestal  Virgins, 
walked  hia  side  up  to  the  CapitoL  He  was 
censor  188.  He  ^ve  one  his  daughters  in 
marriage  to  Hbenus  Gracchus,  and  in  138,  with 
Tiberius  and  C.  Gracchus,  was  appointed  trium- 
vir for  the  division  of  the  laoos.  He  died 
■hortlr  after  Tiberius  Gracchus. — 16.  C.  Cuu- 
siDS  Pdlchek,  cunile  ndile  99,  p'tetor  in  Sicily 
95,  consul  in  92. — 17.  App.  Ci-Pulcher,  consm 
79,  and  afterward  governor  of  Macedonia. — 18. 
App.  Cl.  Pdlchsb,  prstor  69,  boloogad  to  Sulla's 
rnrty,  and  perished  in  the  great  battie  before 
Rome  82. — 19.  Afp.  Cl.  Pulchee,  eldest  scm 
of  Ko.  IS.  In  70  be  served  in  Asia  under  his 
brother-in-law  LucuUus;  in  S7  he  was  pnetor, 
and  though  he  did  not  openly  impose  Cicero's 
recall  from  banishment,  ho  taiat^  abetted  the 
]HX>ceeding8  of  Us  Inotbar  Publius.  Li  56  he 
was  propnetor  in  Win-rlinia ;  and  in  04  was  oon- 
fid  with  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  when  a  re- 
oontuliatioo  was  brought  about  between  him  and 
Cicero,  through  the  intervention  of  Pompey. 
In  68  he  went  as  proconsul  to  Cilicia,  which  he 
governed  with  t^raimy  and  rapacity.  In  61  he 
var  anooeeded  in  the  gorflmment  tiy  CSearo^ 
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whose  apf^tment  Ap|Hua  received  with  di* 
jdesaure.  On  his  reti"T]  to  Home  he  was  im- 
peached by  Dolabella,  but  was  acquitted.  In  50 
he  was  censor  with  L.  Piao,  and  expelled  sev  - 
eral  of  Cnaar's  frieoda  from  the  senate.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  49,  he  Bed 
with  Pompey  from  Italy,  and  dieid  in  QreeM 
before  the  battle  of  Pharealio.  He  was  an  au 
gur,  and  wrote  a  work  od  tbe  augural  discipline 
which  be  dedicated  to  Cicero,  He  was  alse 
distinttQished  ht  hia  Ifttal  and  aatiqnarian 
knowIedgevSa  0.  Ol.  PoLCKn,  aecood  sou 
of  Ko.  18,  waa  a  legatus  of  Oeesar,  68,  pnetor 
56,  and  {woprstw  in  Asia  66.  On  his  return  he 
waa  accused  of  extortion  by  M.  Servilius,  who 
was  bribed  to  drop  the  ^«eecution.  He  died 
shortly  afterward — ^21.  P.  Ol.  FuLoaca,  usu- 
ally called  Olodito  and  not  Claudioit  the  youn^ 
est  aoD  of  No.  18,  tbe  notorioua  eaien^  of  Gi- 
oero,  and  one  of  Uie  most  profligate  characters 
of  a  profligate  age.  Id  70  he  served  under  his 
Inrrtber-in-mw,  L  Lucullus,  in  Asia;  but,  dis- 
pleased at  Dot  being  treated  bv  Lueullus  with 
the  distinctioD  be  had  expected,  he  encounigfld 
tbe  soldiers  to  motiny.  He  then  betook  bioiBelf 
to  his  other  brother-in-law,  Q.  Mannus  Rex, 
proconsul  in  Cilicia,  and  was  intrusted  by  him 
with  the  oommand  of  the  fleet  He  feU  into 
the  hands  of  the  pirates,  who,  however,  dismiss 
ed  him  without  ransom,  through  fear  of  Pom- 
pey. He  next  went  to  Antioch,  and  joined  tlie 
Syrians  in  ignlfing  -war  on  the  Arabians.  On 
bis  ret^im  to  Rome  in  66  be  impeaohed  Catiline 
tx  extortion  in  his  ^oTemmeat  of  Africa,  but 
was  bribed  by  Catiline  to  let  him  escape.  In 
64  he  aoounpai^  the  proprtetor  L.  Mureoa 
to  Gallia  Trao8al|HnB,  wbore  be  resorted  to  the 
most  nelarious  methods  of  procurioK  monev. 
In  62  be  profaned  the  mysteries  of  ihib  Bona 
Dea,  which  were  celebrated  bv  the  fioman  ma- 
trons in  the  house  of  Cnaar,  woo  was  then  pm- 
tor,  bf  storing  the  house  disguised  as  a  femalo 
musician,  in  w^er  to  meet  Pom[>cia,  Cnsar'e 
wife,  with  whom  be  had  an  intrigue.  He  was 
discovered,  and  next  year,  61,  when  qusstor, 
was  brought  to  trial,  but  obtained  an  acquittal 
by  bribing  the  judgu.  He  had  attempted  to 
prove  an  alibi,  but  Cicero's  eridenee  showed 
that  Clodius  waa  witii  him  in  Rcmie  0QI7  thrvm 
hours  before  he  pretended  to  have  been  at  In- 
teramna.  C%Mro  attacked  Clot^us  in  the  seoate 
with  great  vebema]c&  In  order  to  revenge 
himself  upon  Cicero,  Clodius  was  adopted  into  a 
{debeian  iamily  that  he  m^bt  obtain  the  formid- 
able power  of  a  tribune  of  the  plebs.  He  was 
tribune  68,  and,  supported  by  the  triumvirs  C»> 
sar,  Pompcj,  and  Cnasns,  drove  (Soero  into 
exile;  but,  not\wflatoDding  all  bis  effiwts,  be 
was  unable  to  prevent  the  recall  of  Cioero  in 
the  followiiw  year.  Vid.  Cioxaa  In  66  Clo- 
dius was  (edile,  and  attempted  to  bring  bis  ens' 
my  Milo  to  trial  Each  bad  a  large  gang  of 
gladiators  in  lua  pay,  and  Arequent  fights  took 
place  in  tbe  streeta  tA  Rome  between  tbe  tvft 
partiea.  Li  58,  iriwn  Clodiui  was  a  candidate 
for  the  pnetorship,  and  MUo  for  the  coDsuIsUp^ 
the  contests  between  them  became  more  vio- 
lent and  desperate  tban  ever.  At  lengtb,  oia  the 
20th  of  January,  62,  Clodius  and  Milo  met,  ap 
parmtly  by  aeodeo^  en  tbe  Ap^Han  Road  near 
BoTiilA  jU  ifitaj  ansoed  between  tbvx  fsA 
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loTen,  in  vhich  Clodiui  was  mui-dered.  .Hie 
mob  was  infuriated  at  the  deatb  <tf  their  fitvor- 
ite ;  and  aueh  tnmulta  followed  at  the  burial  oS 
ClodiuB,  that  Pompej  was  appointed  sole  oon- 
■ul  in  order  to  restore  order  to  the  state.  For 
the  prooeediDgfl  vbiob  followed,  vid.  Mito.  The 
second  wife  of  Clodius  was  the  notorioue  Fultia. 
— ii.  Afp.  Cl.  PuLCBxa,  the  elder  son  of  No. 
90,  waa  one  of  the  aeeuiera  trf  Milo  on  the  death 
cf  F.  Clodins,  61 — 28.  App.  Cl.  Vnoan,  broth- 
er of  No.  22,  joined  bis  brother  in  prosecuting 
llilo.  As  the  two  brothers  both  bore  the  pree- 
nomen  Appius,  it  is  probable  that  one  of  uiem 
was  adopted  by  their  uncle  Appius.  Vtd.  No. 
19. — S4.  Sex.  Clodidb,  probably  a  descendant 
of  a  freedman  of  the  Olandia  ^ens,  vaa  a  man 
of  bv  condititm,  and  the  didef  inatnunest  of  P. 
Clodius  ID  all  his  aots  of  violence.  On  the  death 
of  the  latter  in  52,  he  urged  on  the  people  to 
reveugo  the  death  of  their  leader.  For  his  acta 
of  violence  on  this  occasion,  be  was  brought  to 
trial,  was  coodemoed,  and  after  remaioing  in 
exile  eight  yeara,  was  restored  in  44  by  IL  An- 
tonioa. 

ClaudIob  I,  Roman  emperor  AID.  41 — 64. 
Hie  full  name  was  Tib.  Cuunnn  Dbubdb  Nero 
O'EBMAicoDB.  He  waB  the  younger  too  of  Dru- 
SU8,  the  brother  of  the  Emperor  Tiberias,  and 
of  Antonio,  and  was  bom  on  August  let,  B.O. 
10,  at  Lvons  in  GauL  In  youth  ne  was  weak 
and  aekl^,  and  waa  neglected  and  despised  by 
bis  relatiTCf.  "Vfhtst  m  grew  up  he  devoted 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  literary  pursuits, 
but  was  not  allowed  to  take  any  part  in  public 
affiiirs.  He  had  reached  the  age  of  fifty,  when 
he  was  suddenly  raised  by  the  soldiers  to  the 
imperial  throne  after  the  murder  of  Caligula. 
Claudius  was  not  cmel,  but  the  weakness  of  his 
eharacter  made  him  the  slave  of  his  wives  and 
freed  men,  and  thus  led  him  to  consent  to  acts 
of  ^rannv  which  he  would  never  have  com- 
mitted of  bis  own  a«!Ord.  He  wss  married 
four  times.  At  the  time  of  his  accession  he 
was  married  to  bis  third  wife,  the  notorious 
Valeria  Mesealina,  who  govenied  him  for  some 
years,  t^^etber  with  the  freedman  Narcissus, 
Pallas,  and  others.  After  the  execution  of  Mcs- 
Balina,  AJ).  48,  a  fiite  vUeh  she  riddy  merited, 
Clandios  was  still  more  unfortunate  in  eboodng 
for  hie  wife  his  niece  Agrippina.  She  prevailed 
upon  him  to  set  aside  his  own  son,  Bntannicus, 
and  to  adopt  her  son,  Nero,  that  she  might  secure 
the  succession  for  the  latter.  Claudius  soon  after 
resetted  this  ste|^  and  was,  in  ooosequaice, 
poisoned  Agnp|riDa,  64.  Several  publio 
worics  of  great  utility  were  executed  Claudi- 
us. He  built,  for  example,  the  famous  Clandian 
aqueduct  (now  Aqita  Claudia),  the  port  of  Os- 
tia,  and  the  emissary  by  which  the  water  of 
Lake  Fucinus  was  carried  into  the  River  Uris. 
^In  his  reign  the  southern  part  of  Britiun  was 
'made  a  Soman  province  and  CInndins  himself 
vest  to  Britain  in  48,  where  he  remuned,  bow- 
ever,  only  a  short  time,  leaving  the  conduct  of 
the  WOT  to  his  g»iorals.  Cladius  wrote  sev- 
eral historical  works,  all  of  which  have  perisb- 
■ed.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most  important  was  a 
Justory  of  Etruria,  in  the  composition  of  which 
lie  made  use  of  genuine  Etruscan  sources. 

CLAimfos  II.  (U.  AoRELnrs  CLADoirs,  sur- 
named  Gothictm),  Roman  emperor  AJ)  268-  • 
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270,  was  descended  from  on  obecure  family  m 
Dardania  or  Illj^ria,  and  by  his  mititnry  talei;t" 
rose  to  distinction  under  Decius,  Valerian,  aud 
Gallieaug.  He  succeeded  to  the  empire  on  the 
deatii  of  Oallienus  (26S),  and  soon  after  liis  ao- 
cesuon  defeated  the  Atemanoi  in  the  north 
of  Italy.  Next  year  he  gained  a  great  victory 
over  an  immense  host  of  Goths  near  Naissus  in 
Dardania,  and  reeetved,  in  omsequenoe,  the 
BuiTHune  Oethiau.  He  died  at  Sirminm  in  27<^ 
and  was  succeeded  by  Aureliaa 

CLAz6uivM  (al  K\a(ofuval :  KXa^ophto^ :  now 
Keliaman),  an  important  city  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
a  member  of  the  Ionian  Dodecapolis,  Jay  on  the 
northern  coast  of  the  Ionian  peniusnla,  upon  the 
Gulf  of  Smyrna.  The  city  was  eoid  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Cdoptumiaos  under  Para- 
1ns,  on  the  site  of  the  latoi*  town  of  Chytrium, 
but  to  have  been  removed  further  east,  as  a  de- 
fence against  the  Persians,  to  n  small  island, 
whidi  Alexander  afterward  united  to  the  main 
land  by  a  causeway.  It  was  tme  of  the  weaker 
members  of  the  Ionian  league,  and  was  chiefly 
peopled,  not  by  louions,  but  Cleomeana  and 
Phliasi&DB.  Under  the  Romang  it  was  a  free 
ta.tf.  It  had  a  oonsiderable  commence,  and  waa 
celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Apollo,  Diana  (Arte- 
mis), and  Cybele,  and  stitl  more  as  the  birllt- 
place  of  Anazftgoras. 

Cleahdse  {KT^avdpoc).  1.  Tyrant  of  Gela, 
reigned  seven  years,  and  was  murdered  B.O. 
498.  He  was  sueeeeded  by  his  brother  Hippo- 
crates, one  of  whose  sons  was  also  called  (a»- 
under.  Hie  latter  was  deposed  by  Gelon  wbco 
be  seined  the  government,  491. — 2.  A  Lacedae- 
monian, harmost  at  Byzantium,  400,  when  the 
Greek  army  of  Cyrus  under  Xenophon  return- 
ed from  A^ — 8.  One  of  Alexauaer's  officers, 
was  put  to  death  by  Alexander  in  Carmania, 
825,  10  oonsequence  of  his  oppressive  govern* 
ment  in  Media. — i.  A  Phrygian  slave,  and  sub- 
sequently the  profiigato  favorite  and  Ininister 
of  Commodus.  lo  a  popular  tumul^  occasion- 
ed by  a  scarcity  of  oon^  he  waa  torn  to  doatL 
by  the  mob. 

[Cleamdridas  (K?^avdp^ai^,  a  Spartan  gen- 
eral, who  had  to  flee  from  his  native  land  for 
having  acted  treacherously  in  a  war  with  Athena. 
He  was  condemned  to  death,  but  fled  to  Tauan 
in  Italy.] 

[CleAitob  {KXedvap),  an  Arcadian  of  Orchom' 
enus,  served  in  the  Greek  army  of  Cyrus  the 
younger;  he  took  an  active  part  in  conducting 
the  retreat  along  with  Xenophon,  after  the  os- 
sasnnatioD  of  Clearcbus  and  the  other  generals.1 

CLEAKrass  (KXcuvfft]^).  1.  A  Stoic,  bom  at 
AssoB  in  Troos  about  B.C.  800.  He  entered 
life  OS  a  boxer,  and  had  only  four  drachmae  of 
his  own  when  he  began  to  study  philosophy. 
He  first  placed  himself  under  Crates,  and  then 
under  Z«io,  whose  disciple  he  continued  for 
nineteen  years.  In  order  to  support  himself 
he  worked  all  night  at  drawing  water  from  gar* 
dens :  but  as  be  spent  the  whole  day  m  philo- 
sophleal  potsiuts,  and  had  no  visible  means  of 
support,  he  was  summoned  before  the  Areop- 
agus to  account  for  his  way  of  living.  The 
judges  were  so  delighted  by  the  evidence  of  io- 
dustry  which  he  produced,  that  tbey  voted  him 
ten  rainse,  tho^h  Zeno  would  not  permit  him  to 
aeeeptthem.  Hs  waa  oaturally  slow,  but  his  iiiM 
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Indiistr;  0T«rcftme  nil  diffieuttiea  ;<  and  on  tlie 
d«iath  uf  Zetio  in  263.  Oleantbes  succeeded  bim 
m  bis  school  Hti  died  aboat  220,  at  the  sge  of 
ci^bty,  of  voluDtary  starratioo.  A  hyam  «f  lui 
to  Jupiter  (Zens)  is  still  extant,  nod  ©on tains 
Bome  striking  sentiments :  edited  hj^  Starz,  1765, 
and  Hersdorf,  Lips.,  — 2.  An  vicient  painter 
of  Corintii,  [mentioaed  among  tbe  iaventors  of 
Uutt  art  by  Plio;  and  ^tbenagoras.] 

CL&AEcaoB  (KT^pxa;).  1.  A  Spartan,  distin- 
guished himself  io  Berttal  impatant  ewnmands 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  Petopomieriaa  var, 
and  at  th«  oloM  of  it  persnaded  the  Spartans  to 
gtsod  him  as  geneml  to  Thrace,  to  protect  the 
Oreeks  io  that  quarter  against  the  T^iracions. 
But  having  been  recalled  br  the  ephors,  and  re- 
fusing to  obey  their  orders,  he  vas  oondemned  to 
death.  He  thereupon  eroased  over  to  Cyrus,  col- 
lected for  turn  a  larve  force  of  Oreek  raerceoaries, 
and  marked  with  him  into  Upper  Asia,  401,  in 
order  to  detfaraie  brother  Artaxenea,  bdng 
the  only  Greek  who  was  aware  of  die  prince's 
real  objeet  After  the  battle  of  Cmiaxa  and  the 
death  of  Gyros,  Olearcbus  and  ^e  other  Greek 
generals  were  made  prismers  by  tbe  treachery 
of  Tissaphemes,  and  were  put  to  death. — 2.  A 
«tizen  of  Heradea  on  the  Eaxioe,  obtained  the 
^raoinr  of  bis  natire  town,  B.O.  865,  by  putting 
himself  at  the  bead  of  the  popular  party.  He 
gore med  with  cruelty,  wid  was  assassinated  353, 
afler  a  reign  of  twelve  years.  He  is  said  to  fanre 
been  a  pupil  of  Plato  and  of  Tsocrates. — 8.  Of 
3oli,  one  of  Aristotle's  pnpils,  anthor  of  a  num- 
ber of  works,  none  of  whieb  are  extant^  oo  a 
great  Twiety  of  sal^ects. — 1.  An  Athenian  poet 
of  the  new  eomedy,  whose  time  ia  aoktiowD. 
[Bis  fragmeota  are  gim  by  Meuek^  GonUe. 
Oftte.  Fn^m^  ToLil  ,  p.  1168-9.] 

[Clkaridas  {K.\tapiiac)t  *  brare  young  Spar- 
tan, made  governor  of  A^pbipoUs  by  Braaiaos ; 
he  took  part  in  the  battle  oefore  Amphipolis  be- 
tween the  SpartaoB  and  Athentaos,  in  which  both 
Brasidaa  and  CleoD  were  lulled.  He  afterward 
had  the  charge  of  ■arreadering  the  dty  to  the 
Atbeniaas,  but  gave  it,  in  fiict,  to  the  Anipbipo- 
litaiu.] 

CLEXKca.   1.  T.  Fuvnis,  oongin  of  the  Em- 

S'Tor  Dotnitian,  by  whom  he  was  put  to  death, 
e  appears  to  have  been  a  Christian. — 2.  Ro> 
Mjufua,  nisbop  of  Rome  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  first 
eeotury,  probably  the  same  as  the  Clement 
whom  St  Paul  mentions  (PhiL,  W„  8).  He 
wrote  two  eiustles  in  Greek  to  the  CormUiiaii 
Church,  of  which  the  first  and  part  of  the  sec- 
ond are  extant  The  second,  however,  is  prob- 
ably not  genuine.  The  lUeognitionea,  which 
bear  the  name  of  Clement,  Were  not  written  by 
bim.  The  episUes  are  printed  in  the  Patret 
Apoatatiei,  m  which  the  most  convenient  edi- 
tioiM  are  hy  Jaeobaoo,  (^ford,  1838,  and  by 
Hefele,  TObm^es,  1889. — 3.  ALSZANoalyus,  so 
called  from  his  long  residence  at  Alexondrea, 
waa  ardently  devoted  in  early  life  to  the  study 
of  phtloBOpny,  wbi^  had  a  great  inSuence  upon 
hia  views  of  Ohristiamty.  Ha  embraced  Chris- 
tiaiutj  through  ttie  teaching  of  Pantoenua  at 
Alexaodrea,  was  ordained  presbyter  about  A.D. 
190,  aiHl  died  about  S20.  Hence  he  flourished 
vuder  the  reigns  of  Sevems  and  Caracallo,  193- 
tlT.  HiathreeprineipalworincoDstitutepnrtsof 
ft  wliol&   In  tbe  Sortatorjf  AdAreu  to  the  Ofd:t 


(ASyo^  npoTpeirrtKoc,  Ac.)  hia  design  was  to  oo» 
viuce  the  heathens  nnd  to  convert  them  to  Chi'is- 
tiaoitj,  Tbe  Pedagogue  {Tlaidccyuyoc)  takes  up 
Uie  new  convert  at  the  pomt  to  wLioli  he  is  sup- 
nosed  to  have  been  brought  by  tbe  hortatory  ad- 
dress, and  furnishes  bim  with  rules  for  tbe  regu- 
latimof  his  conduct  TSie Stromata{^Tpuiiarrii) 
are  in  eight  books:  the  title  [Slrmiata,  i,  e, 
patch  work)  indicatca  its  mi^ellaneous  clmrae- 
ter.  It  is  rambling  and  diacursive,  but  coa- 
tains  much  valuable  mfbrmation  on  many  poiota 
of  antiquity,  particulariy  the  history  of  philos- 
ophy. The  principal  information  respectiug 
f^ptian  hieroglyphics  is  contained  iu  tlie 
fifth  txmk.  'Vhe  object  of  the  work  was  to  de- 
lineate the  perfect  Christian  or  Gnostic,  after  he 
had  been  iostmcted  by  tbe  Teaclter,  and  thus 
prepared  by  sublime  specnlationa  in  philosophy 
ana  theology. — Editiont:  By  Potter,  Oxoc,  1715, 
foL,  2  vols.;  by  Elot^  lips,  1830-34,  12mo,  4 
Tob. 

OLKBeia    Vtd.  Brros. 

CleobOiIxb  {"S.XtoiavXivii)  or  CleobOle  (K?.e- 
oiovln),  daughter  of  Oleobalus  of  Liudua,  cele- 
brated for  her  skill  in  riddles,  of  which  ehe  com- 
posed a  number  in  hexameter  verse ;  to  her  is 
ascribed  a  well-known  one  on  tbe  subject  of  the 
year:  'A  bther  has  twelve  children,  and  each 
of  these  thirty  danghtere,  on  one  side  white,  and 
on  the  other  ade  blacky  and  though  immortal 
they  all  die." 

CleobDlcs  VK-XeotovXaA,  one  of  the  Seven 
Sages,  of  Linous  in  Rhoues,  son  of  Evagoraa, 
lived  about  B.O.  6S0.  He  wrote  lyric  poems,  aa 
well  as  riddles,  in  verse ;  be  woe  said  by  some  to 
have  been  the  author  of  the  riddle  on  the  year, 
generally  attributed  to  his  daughter  Cleobulitie 
He  was  greatly  distiDguisheil  for  strength  and 
beauty  of  persoa 

CiKflcHAKKS  {K.'Xeoxuprii),  a  Greek  orator  of 
Myrlcain  Ktbynia,  contemporary  with  theoi-ator 
Demochares  and  the  philosopher  Arcesilos,  to- 
ward the  close  of  tLe  third  century  B.C. 

[Clxod^cs  (KAcodiuof),  son  of  the  Heroclid 
Hyllus,  who,  at  the  bead  of  tlie  Heniclid^  mode 
an  unsucBCs^nl  attempt  to  conquer  the  Pelopon- 
nesus.] 

ClgokbbStus  (KAco//fiporor).  1.  Son  of  Anaz- 
andrides,ktng  of  Sparta,  became  regent  after  the 
battle  of  Thermopylte,  B.C.  480,  for  PUatarchus, 
in^t  son  of  Iieoniuas,  but  died  in  tbe  same  year, 
and  was  succeeded  in  the  regenoy  by  his  son 
PauBonias. — S.  L  of  Sparta,  son  of  Pausa- 
niao,  succeeded  his  brother  Ageaipolis  L,  am 
reigued  B.C.  880-871.  He  commanded  the  Spar 
tan  troops  several  times  agaluet  the  Thebans,  aud 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (371),  after  %htiug 
most  bravely. — 8.  IL  King  of  Sparta,  soo-u-law 
of  Lconidas  IL,  in  whose  place  he  was  made 
king  by  the  party  of  AaiB  IV.  about  248.  On 
the  return  of  Leonidas,  Cleombrotus  was  de- 
posed aud  baaiahed  to  Tegeo,  about  240. — 4.  As 
Academic  philosopher  of  Ambracia,  said  to  have 
killed  himself  after  reading  the  Pheedon  of  Plato ; 
not  that  he  had  any  suffering  to  escape  fi-om, 
but  that  he  might  exdiai^e  this  life  for  a 
better. 

ClXOHfiOEB  I 

typaliea,  an  at         __    .    „  _ 

Greek  mathematician,  probably  lived  iu  the  seo 
ond  and  third  ecotunes  of  the  Christian  era 

an 


B  (KT-eo/i^Stji).  1.  Of  tLe  iskod  As- 
athlete  of  gigantic  strength. — 2.  A 
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ttie  aatbor  of  r  Greek  treatise  in  tiro  liooks  on 
tfttf  Circular  Theory  qf  the  JSeavml^  Bodies  {Klk- 
XiK^S  Qeuptac  Uerfupuv  B(6Aia  dvo),  which  is 
■till  extaoL  It  is  rather  an  ezpoeitiou  of  the  ays- 
tem  of  tlie  uniTerae  than  of  the  geometrioal  prin- 
eiplea  of  oatronomy :  edited  bj  BoUour,  BurdisoL, 
1605  ;  by  £alte,Li^Bat,  1820;  nod  Schmidt; 
Lipa,  18S2. 

CLBOMlins  {KJieou6v^).  1.  King  of  Sparta, 
WD  of  Aaszaodridea,  reigned  KC.  620-491. 
He  was  a  man  of  an  eoterprieing  but  wild  char- 
acter. His  greatest  exploit  was  hia  defeat  of 
the  Argirea,  in  whidi  six  thousand  Ai^ive  eiti- 
leos  fell ;  but  the  dute  of  this  event  la  doubt- 
'uL  In  £10  be  oommwided  the  foroet  by  vbose 
issistuice  Hippiai  was  driren  from  Athens,  aod 
Qot  long  after  Le  aaaiated  laagoros  and  the  aria- 
tocraticnl  party  against  Clisthenea.  By  bribing 
the  priestess  at  Delphi,  he  effected  the  deposi- 
tion of  his  colleague  Dehab^tds,  491.  Soon 
afterward  be  vai  seized  with  madness  and  kill- 
ed hiniBell — 2.  King  of  Sparta,  son  of  Cleom- 
brotus  I.,  r^gned  S70-809 ;  but  daring  this  long 
period  we  hare  do  iofonuatioD  about  him  of  any 
importance. — 3.  King  of  Spnrta,  son  of  Leouidas 
II.,  reiened  23ft-222.  While  still  young,  he 
married  Agiatis,  the  widow  of  Agia  IV.;  and 
fulluwiDg  the  example  of  the  latter,  he  endeav- 
ored to  restore  the  aocient  Spartan  constitu- 
tion, and  to  reg«ierate  the  Spartan  character. 
He  WHS  endowed  with  a  noble  mind,  atreugth- 
ened  and  purified  by  pbiloftodiy,  and  poeeeaeed 
great  energy  of  purpose  lue  first  object  was 
to  gain  for  Sparta  her  old  renown  in  war ;  and 
for  that  purpose  he  attacked  the  Acheeans,  and 
carried  on  war  with  the  league  with  great  sue- 
ccee.  Having  thus  gained  military  renown,  he 
felt  himself  sufficiently  strong  in  the  wiuter  of 
S26-225  to  pnt  the  epttors  to  death  and  restore 
the  anoieat  ocnstitntaoa.  The  Acbsans  now  call- 
ed in  the  aid  of  Antigonns  Doson,  king  of  Hace- 
douia,  and  for  the  next  three  yean  Cleomenes 
carried  on  war  against  their  united  forces.  He 
was  at  length  completely  defeated  at  Llie  battle 
of  Stilhisia  (222),  aod  fied  to  Egypt,  where 
he  Vina  kindly  received  Ptolemy  Enei^getes, 
but  on  the  death  of  that  king  he  was  imprisoned 
by  his  successor  Philopator,  He  escaped  from 
prison,  and  attempted  to  raise  an  inaurreotiun, 
but  findhig  no  one  join  him,  he  put  himself  to 
deatlt,  220. 

CleokSnes.  1.  A  Greek  of  Nnucratia  in 
Egypt,  appointed  by  Alexander  the  Great  uo- 
mai'uh  of  the  Arabian  district  {vofuf)  of  Egypt, 
aod  receiver  of  tlie  tribute  fram  the  districta  of 
Egypt,  B.O.  331.  His  rapacity  knew  no  bounds, 
and  ne  collected  immense  wealth  by  lits  extor- 
tions. After  Aleximder's  death  he  was  put  tn 
death  by  Ptolemy,  who  took  possesaiou  of  his 
treasures. — 2.  A  sculptor,  son  oi  Apollodorua  of 
Athena,  executed  the  celebrated  atatue  of  the 
Venos  de  Hedid,  as  app«irs  fh)m  an  inseriptioo 
on  tiie  pedestoL  He  lived  between  RC.  S68 
and  14«. 

Cixov  (EXftJv)  son  of  Clefraietue,  was  origi- 
nally a  tanner,  and  first  came  forward  in  public 
as  an  oppooent  of  Pericles.  On  the  death  of 
this  great  man,  B.C.  429,  Cleon  became  the  fu- 
TOrit«  of  the  people,  and  for  about  six  years  of 
the  Pelopomieaian  war  (428-422)  waa  the  head 
of  (hfl  partrr  opposed  to  peace.  He  is  repre- . 
218 


sentcd  by  ^istophones  as  a  demagt^e  of  tkt 
lowest  kind,  mean,  ignorant^  cowardly,  aod  ve- 
nal; and  this  view  of  hia  character  is  confirmed 
by  Thucydides.  But  much  weight  can  not  be 
attached  to  the  satire  of  the  poet ;  and  the  osual 
impartiality  of  the  historian  may  have  been 
warped  by  the  sentence  of  his  banishment,  if  it 
be  true,  as  bos  been  coojeotured  with  great 
probability,  that  it  was  through  Glen  that  I'hu- 
cydides  was  sent  into  exile.  Cleoo  may  be 
considered  aa  the  representative  of  the  middlo 
classes  of  Athena,  and  by  hie  ready,  though  som«- 
wbat  coarse  eloquence,  gained  great  mfiueoce 
over  them.  In  427  he  strongly  advocated  iu 
the  assembly  that  the  Mytilenaaaos  diould  be 
put  to  death.  In  424  he  obtained  hia  greatest 
plory  by  taking  prieouere  the  Spartuis  io  th« 
island  of  Sphactena,  and  bringing  them  in  safety 
to  Athens.  Puffed  up  by  tiat  snceesB;  he  ob- 
tained the  command  of  an  AUienian  army,  to 
oppose  Braaidas  in  Thrace :  but  he  was  defeated 
by  Bt'oaidoB,  under  the  walls  of  Amphipolia,  and 
fell  in  the  battle,  422.  Hie  thief  attack  of  Aris- 
tophanes upon  OleoD  was  io  the  KnigiU*  (424), 
in  which  Cleon  figures  as  ao  actual  draiuatu 
peraooa,  and,  io  default  of  an  artificer  bold 
enough  to  make  the  mask,  waa  represented  by 
the  poet  himself  wiUi  his  face  smeared  with  wine 
lees. 

Clsona  (KiUuvot:  KAeuvoiof).  1,  An  an- 
cient town  in  Argolia,  on  the  i-oad  from  Corinth 
to  Ar^os,  <Mi  a  river  of  the  eame  name  which 
ffowa  mto  the  Ooriotiiian  Gulf,  and  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Apesaa;  said  to  have  beeti  built  by 
Cleoues,  son  of  Pelope. — 2,  A  town  in  the  penia 
Bula  Athos  in  Chalcidica — 3.  Yid.  Hyampolib. 

CLEONSmia  {KXeuvvfioq).  1.  Au  Atheaion,  fre 
queody  attiwked  by  Aristophanes  as  a  pestilent 
demagogve^S-  A  Spartan,  aaa  of  Sphodriaa, 
much  bdoved  by  ArcLidamns,  the  son  of  Agesi- 
laus:  he  fell  at  Leuctra,  B.C.  371.-3.  Younger 
son  of  Cleomenes  11,  king  of  Sparta,  was  exolu* 
ded  fh>m  tlie  throne  on  hia  fatucr's  death,  309, 
in  consequence  of  hia  violent  and  tyrannical 
temper.  In  303  he  crossed  over  to  Italy  to  as- 
sist the  Tarentines  against  the  Lucanians.  He 
afterward  withdrew  from  Italy,  and  seized  Cor- 
cyra;  and  in  272  he  invited  Pyrrhus  to  attempt 
the  conquest  of  Sparta  Vid.  Acrotatusw — [4.  A 
Thebau,  celebrated  for  his  vioUnies  at  the  Isth 
niinn  games.] 

Cleopatra  (KiUoiruTjOa).  I.  (Myth.)  Daughter 
of  Idas  and  Moi-peasa,  and  wife  of  Meleager,  is 
said  to  have  lianged  herself  after  her  husband's 
death,  or  to  have  died  of  grie&  Her  real  name 
was  Alcyone. — 2.  (Hist)  Niece  of  Attains,  mar- 
ried Philip,  B.C.  337,  on  whose  murder  sha  waa 
put  to  death  by  Olympias. — 3.  Daughter  of  Fhilt]l 
und  Olympias,  and  sister  of  Alexander  the  Qreat> 
married  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  &8$.  It  was 
at  the  celebration  of  her  nuptials  that  Philip  vas 
murdered.  Her  husband  died  828.  Afttf  the 
death  of  her  brother  she  was  sought  in  martiiiga 
by  several  of  his  generals,  and  at  length  prom- 
ised to  marry  Ptolemy ;  bu^  having  attempted 
to  escape  from  Sardis,  where  she  had  been  kept 
for  years  in  a  state  of  honorable  capUvity,  she 
was  assassinated  by  Antigonns.— 4.  Daushtez 
of  Autiochus  .IlL  toe  Great,  married  Ftwei^ 
y.  Epiphaues,  198.— 5.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  v 
Epiphanes  and      4,  marriw  her  brother  FU>1 
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CLINlAa 


eiLj  VI  FliilaiMtor,  and  on  Ms  death,  146,  her 
oUwr  brother  Ptolemj  VI  Physoon.   She  was 
soon  afterward  dtroroed  by  I%yBoon,  and  fled 
into  Syria.— 6.  Dang^iter  of  Ptolemy  VI  Phil- 
ometor  and  of  No.  6,  married  first  Alexander 
Bolas  (150),  the  Syrian  usnrper,  and  on  his  death 
Danebios  Nicator.   During  the  captivity  of  the 
latter  io  Parthia,  jealous  of  the  oonnoction  which 
be  there  formed  with  Rhodognne,  the  Parthian 
ntincesB,  she  married  Antiochns  VIL  Sidetes, 
ta»  broUwr,  and  also  murdered  Demetrioi  on 
bis  return.    8b«  Ukfwiw  murdered  ScleucM, 
her  son  by  IHcator,  wfao,  on  his  father's  death, 
BBsnmed  the  goremment  withont  her  consent 
Her  other  son  by  Nicator,  Antiochus  Vnt  Gry- 
pus,  succeeded  to  Hie  tlirone  (125)  through  her 
influence ;  and  he  eompelled  her  to  drink  the 
pnaon  irinch  sbe  faad  prepared  for  bim  also. 
Vid.  Amocmn  TIH  Bba  bad  a  son  by  Side- 
tes, AntioHiufl  IX.,  eoniamed  Oyzicenus. — 7. 
Another  daughter  of  Ptolemr  VI  I^ometor 
and  Na  6,  married  her  unde  Pl^seoa  when 
the  latter  diroroed  her  mother.   On  the  death 
of  PhyBooQ  sbe  rtigned  is  eonjunetioo  with  her 
elder  son,  Ptolen^  VlIL  Lathyras,  aad  tbeo  in 
oo{ijnnet3on''witi)  her  yomtfer  son  Alezaoder. 
She  was  pat  to  death  by  ue  latter  in  S9. — 8. 
Daughter  of  Ptolemy  PhyscoQ  and  No.  7,  mar- 
ked first  her  brother  Ptolemy  VIIL  IJiUiyruB, 
and  next  Antioehus  IX  Crneenas.    She  was 
put  to  death  by  Tryphiena,  ner  own  sister,  wife 
of  Antiochns  Grypas. — 9.  Usually  called  Sklbitx, 
another  dau^tcr  of  Ptolemy  I^yscoo,  married 
first  her  farther  Latlmm  (on  her  sister  No.  S 
beto^  diTorced) ;  aeeondly,  Antiodius  XL  Epiph- 
anes  ;  and  thirdly,  Antiochus  X.  Eosebes. — 10. 
Daughter  of  Ptolemy  VIIL   Lathyrns,  usually 
eaUod  Bereniee.     Vi<L  Bcaiincc,  Na  4. — II. 
Eldest  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Aoletes,  celebrated 
for  her  bMuty  and  fiudnation,  was  seventeen 
at  the  death  of  h«r  bther  (51),  who  appuated 
}uT  hdr  ot  Ha  kinedcHO  in  eonjonotion  with  ber 
brother,  Ptol^y,  whom  she  was  to 
marry.   She  was  expelled  team  the  throne  by 
Podmms  and  Achillas,  his  guardiaos.   She  re- 
treated into  Syria,  and  there  collected  an  army, 
with  which  she  was  preparii^  to  enter  E^ypt, 
trheo  Caar  arrirvd  in  Egypt  in  pnrsmt  of 
Pompcy,  47.   Her  charms  gained  m  her  IJw 
snpport  of  Ctesar,  who  replaced  her  on  the 
throne  in  conjunction  with  her  brother.  This 
led  to  the  Alexandrine  war,  in  the  coarse  of 
which  young  Ptolemy  perished.   Cleopatra  thus 
obtained  the  undivided  mla    She  was,  how- 
ever, associated  by  Ceesar  with  another  brother 
of  tiw  same  name,  and  still  quite  a  child,  to 
whom  the  was  alio  nominally  married.  She 
had  a  son  by  dssar,  oalM  O^tSABtOH,  and  she 
afterward  fblfowed  him  to  Rome,  where  she  ap- 
pears to  have  been  at  the  time  of  his  death,  44. 
8be  th^  returned  to  ^ypt,  and  in  41  she  met 
Antony  in  Cilicia.   She  i^as  now  in  her  twwty- 
eighth  year,  bikI  in  the  perfeotiiMi  of  matured 
beanty,  whkih,  in  ccmjunctitn  with  her  talents 
and  wqnenee,  ccnnpletely  won  the  heart  of  An- 
tony, woo  luakceforth  appears  as  ber  devoted 
lover  and  slave.   He  returned  with  her  to  Egypt, 
bnt  was  oUiged  to  leave  her  for  a  short  tmie, 
in  order  to  marry  Octavia,  the  rister  of  Octovi- 
■BUS.   But  Octavia  was  never  able  to  gain  liis 
ho  soon  deserled  his  wife  and  ro- 


I  turned  to  Cleopatra,  upon  whom  be  conferred 
the  most  extravagant  titles  and  honors.  la  the 
war  between  Octavianns  and  Antony,  Cleopatra 
accompanied  her  lover,  and  was  {Kresent  at  tiia 
battle  of  Actium  (SI),  in  the  midst  of  wbt^  Ae 
retreated  with  ber  fleet,  and  thus  hastened  the 
loss  of  the  day.  She  fled  to  Alexandre*,  where 
she  was  joined  by  Anttmy.  Seeing  Antony's 
fortunes  desperate,  she  entered  into  n^tia 
tions  with  Augustus,  and  promised  to  moke 
awi^  witti  Antony.  Sbe  fled  to  a  mansoleum 
she  bad  built,  and  then  eaowd  a  repwt  of  her 
death  to  be  spread.  Antony,  resolvii^  not  to 
survive  her,  stabbed  himself;  and  was  tfrawn  up 
into  the  mausoleum,  where  he  died  in  her  anns. 
Sbe  then  tried  to  gam  the  love  of  Augustus,  but 
her  charms  failed  in  soflwiing  hia  coUter  heart 
Sevng  that  he  was  detemdoed  to  ckij  her  eap 
tive  to  Borne,  she  put  an  end  to  bar  own  me, 
either  by  the  poiabn  of  an  asp,  or  by  a  poisoned 
comb,  the  former  suppositHHk  being  ado^ited  by 
most  writers.  She  died  in  the  thirty-nintii  year 
of  her  age  (B.O.  80),  and  with  her  ended  the 
dynasty  of  toe  Ptolenuss  in  Egypt,  which  was 
now  made  a  Roman  prorinee. — 12.  Danghtoi' 
of  Ant(myand  Nail,  bom  witbhw  twin  brother 
Alexaader  in  40,  along  with  whom  she  was  cai- 
ried  to  Rome  after  the  death  <tfW  parents.  Au 
gustos  married  her  to  Juba,  king  of  Namidi& 
—18.  A  daughter  of  Hithradates,  married  Ti- 
granes,  king  of  Armenia. 

CLxoPATsra.    Vid.  Absinoe,  No.  6. 

CLfidpaoit  (KAeofhjv),  an  Athenian  demagt^e, 
of  obscure,  and,  aeeotditi^  to  AriBtofAanes,  ot 
Thracian  origin,  Teb«nMitly  opposed  p«ace  witti 
Sparta  in  the  latter  end  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  During  the  siege  of  Athens  by  Lysander, 
6.G.  404,  ho  was  brought  to  trial  "by  the  nris- 
tocratical  per^i  and  was  eondmnned  and  pnt  to 
death. 

[CLE(»tniraB  {K?*Swofanc),  eon  of  CUmaa,  a 
leader  of  Uie  Athentans  in  4he  Pelopnuesian 
wnrj 

[CLEOfffHtuBs  {K?^oo06viify  1.  One  of  the 
Spartan  ephors. — 2.  Aa  Epidamnian,  a  celebrat- 
ed Olympian  victor  in  the  chariot-race.] 

OLKOsiaiToa  {KXeSorparof),  an  astro oomer 
of  Tenedoe,  eaid  to  have  introduced  the  divi- 
sion of  the  eodiao  into  ugne,  fvobably  lived  be* 
twecn  RO.  648  and  482. 

Clevdh,  also  Glztdii  and  Gleboit  (now  Otott- 
cetter),  a  Roman  colony  in  Britain. 

Clides  {al  KXel6e(:  now  OapeS,  Andre),  "the 
Keys,"  a  pro0HHJtory  on  the  northeast  ot  Cy- 
prus, with  two  iiUndi  d  the  same  nune  lymg 
off  it 

CuMAx  (iTdfiai :  now  Skder),  the  name  ap- 
plied to  the  western  twminatioo  of  the  'Dsarus 
range,  wbieh  extends  along  the  western  const  of 
the  Punpbylian  Golf,  north  of  Phaselis  in  Lycia. 
Alexander  matle  a  road  between  it  and  the  sea. 
There  were  other  moon  tains  of  the  same  name  in 
Asia  and  Africa. 

OmasBBUii.    Vid  Ausoi. 

OlIrIab  (KXetvfar)  1.  Father  of  the  bmom 
Alcibtades,  fought  at  Artemisium  RC.  480,  in 
a  ship  built  and  "manned  at  his  own  expense ; 
he  fell  447,  at  the  battle  of  Corooea^2.  A 
younger  brother  of  the  fitmous  AlcilnadcB. — 3, 
Pather  of  Aratus  of  Sicyon,  was  mnrdered  by 
Abantidas,  who  seiseA  uw  tyrumv,  2Uu^.  A 
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Pytluigoreiui  pliilosopher  of  Tarantoiu,  a  con- 
temporary aad  {rieiiii  of  Plato.    [A  frogmeDt 
of  bis  writings,  precierved  by  iSttibffius,  is  giveii  in 
Orelli's  Optue.  Grac.  VeiU  Sent,  ii,  p.  324.] 
Ciia    Vid.  Miias. 

CLiSTHfiKXS  (KXeiaBiviifi  1.  T/raot  of  Sie- 
Toa  In  BXk  M6,  he  wed  tiie  Aja^aebjooa 
in  tlifl  sacred  var  against  Cirrha,  which  coded, 
after  tea  years,  ia  the  destructioo  of  the  giultpr 
eitj.  He  alio  engaged  ia  vai  with  Ai^goa.  His 
death  eaa  not  be  placed  earlier  than  fi82,  in 
vhich  7ear  he  won  the  Tiotot^  in  the  chariot- 
race  at  the  Pythian  games.  Hu  daughter  Aga- 
riBta  WBB  given  in  marriage  to  Megades  the 
AlcDUDOoid. — 2.  An  Atheuian,  ion  of  Megades 
and  Afarista,  aod  graiidaoD  of  No.  I,  ^peara 
as  the  head  of  the  Alonueouid  dao  oo  the  bao- 
ishmeut  of  the  Fiststratidss.  Finding,  how- 
erer,  that  be  could  not  oope  with  his  political 
cival  leagoraa  except  through  the  aiu  of  the 
eommona,  he  set  hioiself  to  increase  the  power 
of  the  latter.  The  prioapel  diange  which  he 
iotroduced  was  the  aboiUtioD  of  the  four  ancieat 
tribes  and  the  establisbmeot  of  ten  now  tsieB 
in  thdr  stead,  B.C.  610.  He  is  also  said  to  have 
instituted  ostracism.  Isagoras  and  his  part; 
called  in  the  aid  of  the  SpartaoB,  but  ClistlieneB 
and  his  friends  eventually  tnumphed. — 3.  An 
Atheoiao,  whose  foppery  and  effeminate  profli- 
gacy bron^t  lum  under  tlie  lash  of  Aristophanes. 

[CiiTAOOKA  {KJieiTayCpa),  a  lyric  poetess  of 
Laoooia  or  Themalj,  mentioaed  m  the  Yespce  of 
Aristofdianeo.] 

tria  in  Euboea,  was  supported  by  Philip  against 
the  Athmians,  but  was  expellcia  from  £>etria 
b;^  Pbocion,  B.C.  841.^2.  Sou  of  the  historian 
DiuoQ,  acoompamed  Alexander  the  Great  in  his 
AsiaUo  ezpeaitioi^  and  wrote  a  lustory  of  it. 
This  work  was  deficient  in  Terocity  and  inilated 
in  style,  but  appeara  Dcvertheless  to  have  been 
much  read.  [  lue.  fragments  of  his  history  are 
collected  by  Geier,  Alex.  Mat.  Scrip.,  p.  160 — 90.] 

CLrrs&NDif  or  CuTEaNiA  (Chtemlnus),  a  town 
of  the  Frentani,  io  the  territory  of  jLdoiuum. 

ClitSuIohib  (EMir6fia;^i^  1,  A  Cartha- 
ginian by  lurth,  and  called  l^iadrnbal  in  his 
own  language,  oame  to  Athena  in  the  fortieth 
year  of  his  age,  and  there  studied  under  Car- 
neadcs,  on  wlkms  death  he  became  the  head  of 
the  New  Academy,  B.C.  129.  Of  iiis  works, 
which  amounted  to  four  hundred  books,  only  a 
few  titles  are  {veserved.  Hia  main  object  io 
writing  them  was  to  make  known  the  plulosophy 
of  his  master  Oameadea.  When  Carthage  was 
taken  in  146,  he  wrote  a  work  to  console  his 
unfortunate  couutiyinen. — [2.  A  Theban  athlete, 
who  gained  sevend  victories  at  the  Olympian 
and  Pythian  gaineat — S.  Of  j£;giaa,  an  athlete 
who  conquoed  m  wreitliDg  tiie  lathmiaD 
games.] 

CuToa,  or  OurH^iat  ^KXitrup ;  KXarSpioc : 
ruioB  Dear  M<ui),  a  town  in  the  north  of  Arcadia, 
oa  a  river  of  the  some  name,  a  tributary  of  the 
Aroanius:  there  was  a  fountain  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, the  waters  of  which  we  aaid  to  have  ^vcn 
to  persons  wlio  drank  of  tlieitfft  dialika  for  wine. 
(Ov,  MeL,  XT,  82a.) 

Cumonn  (now  (XUitnmo),  a  email  river  in 
Umbria,  si»iogs  from  a  beantiftal  rook  m  a  grove 
of  cypreia-treM,  wbore  woa  a  BauctuarT  of  the 
214 


\  god  Clitumnus,  and  falls  into  the  Tima,  a  tributa- 
ry of  the  Tiber, 

CLfroa  (KAcirof  or  Ka^irof),  [1.  (Mytholog- 
ical) A  Trojan,  son  of  Pisenor,  slain  by  Teueer 
— 2.  Sod  of  Mautiua,  earned  off  by  Aurora  oa 
aeoount  of  his  beauty.] — S.  (Historical)  Son  of 
Bardylis,  king  of  Illyriat  defeated  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  KO.  S86.— 4  A  Maeed<auan,  one  of 
Alexander's  generals  and  friends,  sumamed  the 
Black  (M£A.af).  He  saved  Alexander's  lifle  at 
the  battle  of  Granicus,  834.  In  328  he  was 
slain  by  Alexander  at  a  banquet  when  both 
parties  were  heated  with  wine,  and  Clitus  tuxi 
provoked  the  king's  reseotmeat  by  iosolent  Ian 
guoge.  Alexander  was  ineoDsolable  at  hia 
frieod'a  deaths — 5.  Another  of  Alocuider's  offi- 
cers, Bumamed  the  White  (Aevxdf),  to  distin- 
guish him  from  the  abora— 6.  An  officer  who 
commanded  the  Uacedonian  fleet  for  Antipater 
in  the  Tjamian  war,  323,  and  defeated  the  Athe- 
nian fleet  la  821  he  obtained  from  Antipater 
the  eatraOT  of  Lydia,  from  which  he  was  ex- 
pelled by  AntigimnB,  319.  He  afterward  com- 
manded the  fl(wt  of  Fdvspercbou,  and  waa  at 
first  Buocessfiil,  bat  his  uiips  were  ■ubaequently 
destroyed  by  Aatigonoi,  and  he  was  kiUed  oo 
shore,  318.  , 

Cloacima  or  CldaoIka,  the  "  Pwifier"  (from 
cloare  or  cluere,  "to  wash"  or  "purify"),  a  sur- 
name of  Venus  Rome. 

[Cloantezs,  one  of  the  followers  of  JSneos, 
feom  whom  the  Soman  Cluenlii  pretended  to  de- 
duce the  origin  of  their  name  aira  fimuhr.] 

[Clodla.    Vid.  Claudia.] 

ClOdius,  another  form  of  the  name  Clavdim, 
just  aa  we  find  boUi  caudez  and  codex,  ctaitttma 
and  claatrwTi,  eauda  and  coda.    Vxd.  Olauioos. 

Cludius  ALfiL-ics.    Vid.  Aj:.bu<-U8. 

ClOdIus  Maokb.    Vid.  Haoeb. 

Oixsua,  a  Bo  man  viifrio,  one  of  the  hostager 
given  to  Porsena,  is  said  to  have  escaped  from 
the  Etruscan  camp,  and  to  have  swum  across 
the  Tiber  to  Rome.  She  was  sent  back  by  (he 
Romans  to  Porsena,  who  was  so  struck  with  her 
□■allant  deed  that  he  not  only  set  her  at  liberty, 
but  allowed  her  to  take  with  her  a  part  of  the 
hostages.  Porsena  also  rewarded  her  with  a 
horse  adorned  with  splendid  traj^nsi,  and  the 
Bomaoe  with  the  statue  of  a  female  on  horseback, 
which  was  erected  in  the  Sacred  Way. 

Clceua  or  CluIlIa  Gxns,  of  Alban  oi-igin,  said 
to  have  been  recdved  amoiw  the  yttriciaus  on 
the  destnicttoa  of  AUxL  A  lew  of  its  members, 
with  the  Boniame  Siouhu,  obtained  the  oonsulahip 
in  the  early  years  of  the  republic. 

CiONAs  (KAovac),  a  poet,  and  one  of  the  earli- 
est mosicianB  of  Greece,  either  an  Arcadian  or  a 
BceotiaQ,  probably  lived  about  B.C.  620. 

CidNlira  (KA^vfOf).  I.  A  leader  of  the  Bceo 
tians  in  the  war  against  Troy,  slain  by  Agenoc 
— [2.  A  companion  of  .£neas,  slain  by  Turona 
— 3.  Another  oomponion  of  .jEneas,  ilain  1^ 
MessajiuB.] 

[Clokds,  an  artist  mentioned  by  Virgil  as  the 
maker  of  a  belt  presented  to  Pallas,  son  of  Evon- 
der,  OQ  which  were  represented  in  gold  the  fiity 
daughters  of  Baaaua] 

Cloia  MsivijiXvn  (now  Friih  </  Cljfdo\  oa 
tibe  weatem  ooaat  of  Soot^and. 

GjjossiIm  HABTTca,  A^  of  Larioum,  wtaaueA 
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in  BX!.  74  his  mra  stop-fatber,  SUtiut  AlUiu 
OppianicoB,  of  haring  attempted  to  procure  bis 
death  by  poUoa  Oppianicua  vaa  coDdemaed, 
and  it  was  geaerally  believed  that  the  judges 
had  been  brib^  by  Clue&tiuA.  In  66,  Clueutiue 
waa  bimielf  accused  by  young  Oppianieua^  mm 
of  Statuu  Albius,  vbo  bad  died  in  the  iut«rral, 
pt  three  diattoot  aots  of  pouonin^.  He  wm  de- 
isDcled  by  (Acero  ia  the  oration  atiU  extant 

ClOhu  (nuoa  on  a  hill  between  Corftaa  del 
Chmdt  and  Pentudba  de  OomIto),  a  town  of  tbe 
ArmcM  in  Hiapania  TarraaMMiiu%  and  a  Bo- 
Mao  eolooy. 

Ci.4rBA  or  Ci.yf£a.    Vld.  Abfo, 

Gixtivu  (Cludnus:  now  Chiun),  one  of  tbo 
moat  powerful  of  the  twelve  Etniacan  eitiee, 
■ibuted  on  an  emioeiMe  whan  the  Biver  Clanii, 
and  MuthTeat  of  the  Laods  Clihinub  (now 
Lgjfo  ^  Ckiati).  It  waa  more  aneiently  called 
CuiERC  or  Caxaks,  whenea  wa  may  oonolude 
that  it  was  founded  by  the  Umbriaa  race  of  tbe 
Oamertei.  U  waa  the  royal  reaideoce  of  For- 
aena,  and  in  its  neigbboriiood  waa  tbe  celebrated 
•epnlefare  of  tliie  lung  in  the  form  of  a  labyrinth, 
(tf  which  euch  marrellous  acconnta  hare  oome 
down  to  ua.  (  Vid.  Diet,  of  Aut,  art  Labtbih- 
TBus.)  Sub^queatly  Cluaium  waa  ia  aUiaoce 
with  tbe  BcHuana,  by  wbom  it  waa  r^anled  as 
a  bulwark  againet  the  Qauls.  Its  siege  by  the 
Oaula,  RC.  Si»l,  led,  as  is  well  koown,  to  tbe 
capture  of  Rome  itaelf  by  the  Qaula.  Cluaium 
profaaUy  beoame  a  Bonua  eolooy,  auiee  Pliny 
apeaka  of  Gluahii  Veteraa  et  Novi.  Id  its  nei^- 
boriMod  were  warm  bath*.   (Hor,,  £0.,  i,  IS, 

Globus  Tnow  Chitte),  a  river  in  Ciaalpbe 
Gaul,  a  tnoutary  of  the  Ollius,  forming  the 
boundaiy  between  the  Cenomaoi  and  loautves. 

Cluvus,  a  &mily  of  Campaniaii  orioiot  of 
which  the  most  importaot  person  waa  IL  Clu- 
Tics  Rrrcs,  consul  suffectus  A.D.  46,  and  gov- 
ernor of  Spain  under  Oalba,  AD.  69,  on  whose 
death  he  espoused  the  cause  of  Vitelliua.  He 
waa  an  historian,  and  wrote  an  acoouut  of  tbe 
times  of  Nero,  Galba,  Otbo,  and  Vitellios. 

CLTMin  (KAtyt^pq).  1.  Daughter  of  Ocea- 
DOS  and  Tethya^  and  wife  of  lapetua,  to  whom 
ahe  bore  Atlas,  Prometbeua,  and  others. — 2. 
Dattgbter  of  Iphia  or  Minyas,  wife  of  Pbylacus 
or  CepbaluB,  to  whom  slie  bore  Iphidus  and 
Alcimede.  According  to  Hesiod  and  others,  she 
waa  the  mother  of  Pha^thiHi  by  HeUoa. — 8.  A 
relative  of  Menelaua  and  a  oompanion  of  He- 
lena,  with  whom  she  waa  carried  off  by  Paris. 
—[4.  Dauf^ter  of  Catreoa,  mother  of  PaUme- 
dea.— 6.  One  of  the  Nereids  enumerated  by  Ho- 
mer (J?,  xviii,  47.)] 

[CLTHimn.  1.  Kii^  of  the  Minyie.  in  Or- 
ebomeoos ;  he  was  slaiQ  by  the  Tliebans  at  a 
festival  of  Neptune  (Poseidon)  at  Thebes. — 2. 
StM  of  Csneus,  king  of  Arcatua,  married  Ejh- 
oaste  of  Atgo*,  In^  wIk«i  he  had  Harpal^oe  and 
■everal  other  ebildrcsL — 8.  A  oompanum  of 
Pbincua  at  the  nnptiala  of  Perseua] 

[CLTsdKifiniB  (KAtNTunyiof),  aon  of  Ampbida- 
mas  of  Opus,  waa  uniateDtionaUy  alain  by  Pa- 
troelna,  who  bad  to  seek  refuge  on  tbia  aooouot 
at  tbe  court  of  Peleus.] 

CLTTAmEBTaA  {KXitTOf/iv^aTQa),  daughter  of 
TyDdareoB  and  Leda,  sister  of  Castor,  and  hnlf- 
~*"  "'of  F«^iut  md  Helena.  SLo  wat  manied 


to  AgamemnoiL  During  her  hosbaod's  abaetiM 
at  Troy  she  lived  in  adultery  with  ^giathua, 
and  ou  bis  return  to  MyceDie  she  muidered 
him  vith  the  help  of  JSgisthua.  Vid  Aqahkk 
vow.  She  was  subae<jueatly  put  to  death  by 
her  soa  Creates,  who  thus  avenged  the  murda 
of  bis  tathor.   For  details,  vid.  OaEBixs. 

[Clxtis  (KAvr/o,  Ion.  KAvn'9).  1.  Daughter 
of  Oceanus  and  Tethya. — 2.  A  tenale  bwived 
hj  ApoUok  died  firom  grief  at  the  nofidtbfulocai 
of  that  gud,  and  waa  tttansed  by  hun  into  a  he- 
liotrope.— 8.  Mother  <tf  King  Ohaleon  in  ttw 
island  of  Cos.] 

[Clthus  (KAvrfof).  1.  Son  of  I^omedoc^ 
brother  of  PrianL — 2.  Son  of  Alomeoa  and 
father  of  Pineua — 3,  Son  of  the  OMnBlian  king 
Eutprtus,  slain  by  .£etea  in  the  Argooautio  ez- 
peditionw — i.  A  partisan  of  Pbineusk  slain  by 
Theseus. — 6.  One  of  the  oompanioos  of  .^eas, 
son  of  .£olua,  slab  by  Tumus.  Xwo  other  he- 
roes of  this  name  are  mentioned  in  the  .^eid.} 

[CLTXoHiion  {K.?,VTomiV(),  boo  of  Ikiop^ 
conquered  by  Kestor  io  D(»diig.] 

[Ci.TT(iK£»s  (KAvroviior),  son  of  King  Alet- 
nous,  surpassed  all  his  oootemporariea  in  run- 
ning.] 

CsituA  {Kvi)/u(),  a  raiwe  of  moontains  on  tbe 
frcmtiera  of  Phods  and  Locris,  from  which  the 
northern  Loorions  were  called  Epienemidii.  A 
branch  of  these  mountaioa  runs  out  into  tbe  sea, 
forming  the  promontory  Cii&Miosa  {K.i»tfiiie{) 
with  a  town  of  the  same  name  noon  ilj  oppo> 
site  tbe  promontory  Oeoaom  in  Eudobb. 
.  _  CiftPH  (iCvjJ^)  or  Cutewa  {KvoS^ts),  an  Egyp- 
tian divimty,  worshipped  in  the  form  of  a  lor 
pent,  and  regarded  as  tbe  creator  of  tbe  world. 

CNincs  or  OnIdus  {KviAof.  Kvidiofi  ruins 
at  Cape  ICrio),  a  celebrated  taty  of  Asia  Minor, 
on  the  promootory  of  Trio^om,  00  the  ooast  of 
Caria,  was  a  Lacedtemouian  colony,  and  the 
chief  dty  of  the  Dwian  Hezwoha.  It  was 
built  partly  on  tbe  main  land  and  partly  od  an 
island  joined  to  tbe  ooast  by  a  causeway,  and 
had  ivm  barbon.  It  had  a  coneideraUe  com- 
merce ;  and  it  was  resorted  to  by  b-avellera 
from  all  parts  of  the  civilised  world,  that  they 
might  see  the  statue  of  Venus  (Aphrodite)  t:^ 
Praxiteles,  which  atood  in  her  temj^e  herft 
The  city  possessed  also  temj^Ies  «f  Apollo  and 
Neptune  (Poseidtn.)  The  great  naval  def>»t 
of  Pisonder  by  Conon  (B.C.  894)  took  phice  off 
Cnidua.  Among  tbe  oslelvated  natives  of  the 
city  were  Cteaios,  Eudoxna^  Soatmtus,  and 
AgatharcbideiL  It  is  said  to  have  been  also 
oaUed,  at  an  early  period,  Triopia,  from  ite 
founder  Triopas,  ana,  in  later  times.  Stadia, 

Cn&sds  or  QKOm,  aobset^ently  Cirossiia  or 
Onoksus  {Kvuadff  Tvooif,  Kvuaoof,  rvuae6c: 
Kvuaioc,  Kvuoatoc :  now  Makro  TaikJio),  an  an* 
cient  town  of  Crete,  and  the  capital  of  King  Mi- 
nos, was  situated  in  a  fertile  country  00  the 
Kvtt  C^aATDB  (wUch  was  origmaUy  the  name 
of  the  town),  at  a  short  cUstanee  from  tbe  north- 
em  const  It  was  at  any  early  time  ooloniaed  by 
Dorians,  and  Irom  it  Dorian  institutionB  spread 
over  tbe  island.  Its  power  waa  weakened  by 
tbe  growing  importance  of  Qortyn  and  Cydo- 
oia ;  and  these  towns,  when  anited,  were  mor« 
than  a  matoh  for  Cnoeus.  Cdosus  is  frequent 
ly  mentioned  by  the  poets  in  oonsequenoe  of 
ita  oouneotioD  with  Minoa^  Ariadne,  the  Hi 
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Botaiir,  and  ibo  Labyrinth;  and  the  odiMtiTe 
CnogiuB  is  fj-equeoUy  used  m  bo  equirale&t  to 
Oretaa 

CGbus  or  CoBism  (Kdfloc),  a  river  of  Asia, 
dowing  from  the  OwicuuB  iuto  the  eaatera  ude 
of  tb«  Euzioe. 

COoALDs  (KuKoXof),  a  niTthieal  kine  of  Sieily, 
vho  kindly  r«ceired  Dadalua  od  his  night  from 
Orete ;  and,  [when  Mioos  nibsequently  came 
tliitiier  in  pursuit  of  fatm,  put  that  mouaroh  to 
death]  Acoording  to  others,  [Minos]  was  killed 
the  daughters  of  Cocolus. 

CoccEiuB  NuivA.    Vid.  Nebta. 

OOOBB  iKoxv)t  B  uty  on  the  Tigris,  near  Cte- 
■phoD. 

CodiTTHUic  or  CooiHTUic  fnoT  Pvnta  di  SliIo\ 
a  promontory  on  the  southeast  of  Bruttium,  in 
Italy,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  it 

CoGuts,  HoaJLiioB,  that  is,  Horatius  the  "  one- 
jyed,"  a  hera  of  the  old  Roman  lays,  is  said  to 
tare  defended  the  Sublieian  bridge  along  with 
8p.  Lartins  and  T.  Herminius  against  the  whole 
Etruscan  army  under  Porsena,  while  the  Ro- 
mans broke  dotm  the  bridge  behind  them. 
Whan  the  work  was  nearly  finished  Horatius 
sent  Itack  bis  two  companions.  As  soon  as  the 
bridge  was  quite  destroyed,  he  plunged  into  the 
stream  and  swam  across  to  the  city  in  safety 
amid  the  arrows  of  the  enemy.  The  state  rais- 
ed ■  atatna  to  Us  hoow,  vhidi  was  placed  in 
the  eomiliam,  and  oUoved  turn  as  mucn  laud  ss 
he  could  ploiigh  round  in  one  dar.  Polybius 
relates  that  Hmtiua  defended  the  bridge  alone, 
and  perished  in  the  river. 

CoooasJlTKs,  a  people  in  Aquitania  in  Oaul, 
veatlooed  along  with  the  Tarbelli 

GQdtixm  (KmnAuwl  an  .£olian  dty  in  Hy- 
aia,  whose  inhalMtiuitB  (KoxvXlrai)  ore  mention- 
ed by  Xenoph<»,  but  which  was  abandoned  be- 
fore Pliny's  time. 

CoofTus  (KuKvrof)  a  rirer  in  Epirus,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Achenm.  Like  the  AcLeron,  the 
Cocytns  was  supposed  to  he  connected  with  the 
lower  world,  ana  hence  came  to  be  described  ns 
a  river  in  the  lower  world.  Homer  {Od.,  i, 
618)  make  the  Gocr^  a  tributary  of  the  Styx; 
but  Vinil  vi,  29ft)  representa  the  Ache- 
ron as  £>wing  into  the  Coeytus, 

CodAnvb  Sinus,  the  souUiwestem  part  of  the 
Baltic,  whence  the  Daui^h  islands  are  railed 

CODANONU. 

CoooHANinTB.    Vid.  Dabivb. 

CoDKm  (KMpot).  1.  Son  of  Melanthna,  and 
last  kit^  of  Auiens.  When  the  Dorians  iuvad- 
etl  Attica  fix>m  Peloponnesus  (about  B.0,  106B 
according  to  mythical  chronology),  an  oracle 
declared  that  they  should  be  victorious  if  the 
life  of  the  Attic  king  was  spared.  Oodrus  there- 
upon resolved  to  sacrifice  himself  for  his  coun- 
trf\  He  entered  the  camp  of  the  enemy  in  dis- 
guise, commenced  quarrelling  with  the  soldiers, 
and  was  slain  in  Uie  dispute.  When  the  Dori- 
ans discovered  the  death  of  the  Attio  king,  they 
returned  home.  Tradition  adds,  that  as  no  oue 
was  thought  worthy  to  succeed  such  a  patriotic 
king,  the  kingly  dignity  was  aboltuhed,  and  Me- 
don,  BOO  of  Codrus,  was  appointed  archon  for  life 
instead. — 2.  A  Roman  poet,  ridiculed  by  Virgil. 
JuTeoal  also  ■>  '^retched  poet  of  the 

mm*  noma.  The  name  is  probably  fictiUous, 
■nd  amcm  to  have  been  applied  by  the  Roman 
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poets  to  those  poetasters  who  annoyed  ofbei 
people  by  reading  their  productions  to  them. 

Cc£LA  (r^  KotXa  tt/s  EvSoiof),  "the  Hollows 
of  Euboea,"  the  western  coast  of  Euboea,  be- 
tween the  promontories  Caphareus  and  Cher- 
sonesus,  very  dangerous  to  ships:  here  a  part 
of  the  Persian  fleet  was  wreekeiC  HC.  480. 

Couc  (KoiXtf),  an  Attio  demos  belonging  to 
the  tribe  Ilippothoontis,  a  little  way  beyond  the 
Melitian  gate  at  Athena:  here  Ckaain  and  Ths- 
oydides  were  buried. 

CfKLfisfalA  (i^  KtnXt}  Ivpta,  l  e.,  Hollow  Syr- 
ia), was  the  name  given  after  the  Uacedonian 
anqoeat  to  the  great  valley  {^Bukaa)  between 
the  two  ranges  of  Mount  Lebanon  (Liboona 
and  Anti-Libanus)k  in  the  south  -  of  Syria,  bor- 
dering upon  Huenicia  on  the  west,  and  Pales- 
tine on  the  sooth.  In  the  wars  between  the 
Ptolemies  and  the  Seloucids,  the  name  was  ap 
plied  to  the  whole  of  the  southern  portion  of 
Syria,  wbtdi  became  sutiteet  for  some  tivae  to 
the  Idngs  of  Eg^rpt;  but,  under  the  Romans, 
when  ^KBoieia  and  Jodva  were  made  disltnot 
provinces,  the  name  of  Coelesyria  was  confined 
to  Coelesyria  proper,  together  with  the  district 
east  of  Anti-Ubanus,  about  Damascus,  and  a 
portion  of  Palestine  east  of  the  Jordan;  and 
this  is  the  most  usual  meaning  of  the  term. 
Under  the  later  emperors  it  was  considered  as 
a  part  of  HicEnicia,  and  was  called  Pbteuioe 
Li&onesia.  The  country  was  for  the  most  part 
fertile,  especially  the  eastern  district  about  the 
River  Cfarysorrhoas :  the  valley  of  Ccelesyria 
proper  was  watered  by  the  Leontes.  The  in- 
habitants were  a  mixed  people  of  Syrians,  Phos- 
oieiaos,  and  Oreek%  oalled  Syrophceniciaus  (Xv- 

CcblSta  or  OtKLtisTM,  a  people  of  Tbfaoe, 
divided  into  Mqores  and  Hinorea,  in  the  distritl 
CcELsruu,  between  the  Hebnis  and  the  Oulf  of 
MeUs. 

CotLosBA  {Koi?Mvoa),  a  mountain  in  the  Siej- 
onian  territory,  near  Phlius,  an  offshoot  of  toe 
Arcadian  mountain  Oyllene. 

CoELUB  {KciXoe  ^i/ofv)  or  Cola  {KeHXa),  a  sea- 
port town  in  ^e  lliradan  Chersmiese,  near 
which  was  the  Kwb^  of/fio,  or  the  grave  of  Ueo- 
ufaa.    Vid.  Ctkosbexa. 

CdNus  (Koivof),  son-in-law  of  ParrDeoioo, 
one  of  the  ablest  geBerals  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  died  on  the  Hyphasis,  B.C.  827. 

Ccrai^EA  (Kofvepa),  a  place  ki  the  island  Tha- 
BOB,  oppoute  Samotuaee. 

[CcekAkus  (Kotpavo^).  I.  A  Lydan,  slain  by 
Ulysses  in  the  Trojan  war. — 2,  Charioteer  iA 
Meriones,  slain  b^  Hector. — 3.  A  Stoic^iiloso- 
pher,  flourished  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Wero.] 

[Com  {Koioi),  eon  of  Uranus  (Ccelus)  ami 
Osa  (Terra),  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Titans,] 

Co&8  {Kiifit),  of  Mytilene,  dissuaded  Darioa 
Hystuspis,  in  his  Scythian  expedition,  from 
breaking  up  his  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Danube. 
For  this  good  counsel  he  was  rewarded  by  Da- 
rius with  the  tyranny  of  Mytilene,  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Ionian  revolt,  B.C.  fiOl,  ha 
was  stoned  to  death  1^  the  Mytilenmns. 

[CoLAMCA  (now  Lanark),  a  city  of  Dam 
nit  in  Britannia  Barbara.] 
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OOLAPIS. 


COLUMELLA,  L  JUNITTa 


OolIiib  {K6^u^  in  Dion  Cim.  :  low  Kvlpa),  a 
rireF  in  Puuonia,  flom  into  tba  Sanu:  on  it 
dvelt  the  Colapiani 

CoLoms  {T£.o\xk  '■  KSTtxtK),  a  conotry  of  Asia, 
[«(HDprinDg  the  modern  Mingrelia  and  pari  of 
imirrii],  bounded  on  the  vest  b;  the  Euxine,  on 
the  north  br  the  Caueasw,  on  the  east  hj  Iberia ; 
on  the  Hmtn  and  eouthweet  the  booodariea  -were 
Bomewbst  indefinite,  and  were  often  considered 
tn  extend  aa  far  as  Trapeaus  (now  TVebitotid). 
The  land  of  Colchis  (or  Am)  ana  its  river  Pbasis 
are  fiunont  in  the  Greek  niTtholofty.  Vid.  Aa- 
ooKAUTA  The  name  of  ColdbM  is  firet  mentioned 
by  .^scl^lns  and  I^ndar.  Hie  bistwical  ac- 
quaintance of  the  Greeks  with  tbe  oonntry  insy 
be  ascribed  to  the  oommeree  of  t&e  Milesians, 
It  was  a  very  fertile  oountry,  and  yielded  tim- 
ber, jiiA,  hemp,  tmx,  and  wax,  as  artides  of 
eommeree ;  but  »  was  most  fiunons  for  its  nuo- 
nfiictures  of  linen,  on  aeconnt  of  which,  and  of 
eertain  phreical  resemblances,  Herodotus  snp- 
poeed  tbe  Colc^ians  to  hare  been  a  oolony  from 
f^ypt.  Tbe  land  was  governed  by  its  native 
^uees  until  Uithradatea  Enpator  made  ib  sab- 
jeet  to  the  kingdom  of  PoDtoii  After  tbe  Hith- 
radatie  war  it  was  orermn  by  the  Romans,  bot 
they  did  not  sobdue  it  till  the  time  of  TraiRB. 
Under  the  later  emperors  the  eountry  was  called 
Laxica,  from  the  name  of  me  of  its  priooipal 
tribes,  the  lisxi. 

COlIas  (KuA{u(),  a  promontory  on  the  western 
ooBst  of  Attica,  twoity  stadia  south  of  Fhaterum, 
with  a  temple  of  Aphrodite,  where  some  of  the 
Persiiis  shi|ps  were  east  after  tbe  battle  of  Sa- 
lamis.  Cobas  is  usoallr  identified  with  the 
eape  called  tbe  Three  Towers,  (Tpri^  UvpYoi), 
but  it  ought  to  be  placed  sontbeast^  near  'AyuK 

Cou^'riA  (CoUaUnus).  1.  (Kow  CaiteliMeio), 
a  Sabine  town  in  Latium,  near  the  right  faonk 
of  tbe  Anio,  taken  by  Tarqafauns  FriseoL — S.  A 
town  io  Apulia,  only  mentwited  under  the  em- 
pire. . 

CoLLATiifca,  L.  TakodTkIu^  son  of  I^erins,  and 
nephew  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  derived  tiie  sur- 
name CollatlDus  fitnn  tbe  town  Collatia,  of  whioh 
liis  father  had  been  appmnted  goTemor.  He 
was  married  to  Lnoretia,  and  it  was  Uie  rape  of 
the  latter  by  Seztus  "nmuinina  that  led  to  the 
dethroDemmt  of  Tarqmmua  Snperbna  Collati- 
oui  and  L.  Junius  Brutus  were  uie  firet  consuls ; 
but,  as  the  people  could  not  endure  the  rule  of 
any  of  the  hated  raoe  of  the  Tarquins,  CoUatinus 
res^ned  his  oflSce,  and  retired  irom  Bome  to  La- 
Timum. 

CoulNA  POBTA.     Vid.  Box*. 

Coixi^TUB  IKo>^vt6c,  also  KoAtnrdf:  KoMv- 
rni;),  a  demus  io  Attica,  belooging  to  the  tribe 
^eia,  was  inoluded  within  the  walls  of  Athens, 
snd  formed  one  of  the  districts  into  whioh  the 
city  was  divided :  it  was  the  demus  of  Plato,  and 
the  residence  of  Timon  tbe  misanthrope. 

CoLoi  (K0X07),  a  lake  in  Lydta,  geoeraUy 
called  Oygaa.    Vid.  QjojtA  pAUn.] 

C6l6mm  (KeAuvoa  a  small  town  m  tbe  T^<oad, 
meotioDed  in  Greek  history,  but  destroyed  before 
tbe  time  of  Pliuy. 

ColChIa  AoBirplKA  or  AosirPltinmis  (now 
Cologne  oa  the  BhineV  raigtoally  the  chief  towu 
of  tbe  Ubii,  and  ealled  Of^dim  or  Civito*  UUo- 
rum.  was  a  plaoe  of  anuul  importaooe  till  AJX 


'  61,  when  a  Roman  ooluoy  was  planted  in  tbi 
!  town  by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  at  the  ioBtigation 
j  of  his  wife  Agrippina,  who  was  bom  berc^  and 
from  whom  it  denred  its  new  name.  Its  inhab- 
ilauts  received  the  jus  Italieum.  It  soon  becamt 
a  lai^e  and  flourishing  city,  and  was  the  cupital 
of  Lower  Germany.  At  Cologne  there  are  still 
several  Roman  remains,  an  andeot  ^te  willi  tbe 
iuscriptioa  C.  C  A.  A.,  i.  e,  GoMR*  Claudia 
AugnOa  AarippiMiuit,  the  finnidatioas  of  tbe 
Roman  walls,  wl 
ColOnIa  BginaraiB.  Vid.  Vonomixtm. 
ColOnds  (Ko^tfv^c:  Ka^Mvevi,-vtTit;,  -vidnK), 
a  demus  of  Attica,  bek>nging  to  tbe  tribe  ^geis, 
afterward  to  the  tribe  Antiwihis,  ten  stadia,  or  a 
little  mora  than  a  mile,  northwest  of  Athens; 
near  the  Academy,  lying  on  and  round  a  hill ; 
celebrated  for  a  temple  of  Neptune  (Poaetdua) 
^eoee  eaUed  Ko^uvof  linreton,  a  grove  of  tbe 
Eumenide^  and  the  tomb  of  (Edipus.  Sophucles. 
who  was  a  native  of  this  demoB,  has  described 
the  scenery  and  religious  associations  of  the  sjx>t 
in  his  (Edipus  Coloneua  There  wan  a  hill  at 
Athens  called  Colonus  Agorssus  {KoXavbc  i 

06iJira6a  {KeXo^^uv :  ruins  at  Zille),  one  of 
the  twelve  Ionian  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  was  sniil 
to  have  been  founded  by  Mopsus,  a  grandson  of 
Tiresiaa.  It  stood  about  two  miles  from  the 
ooast,  on  the  River  Halesus,  whi^  was  famous 
fur  the  coldness  of  its  water,  between  Lebedus 
and  Epbesus,  one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia 
(twelve  geograi^cal  miles)  firom  the  foraaer.and 
seven^  statu  (eeTen  geograjnaal  milee)  from  th« 
hitter:  its  harbor  was  oiled  Notinm,  It  was 
one  of  the  most  powerful  members  of  the  Ionian 
ooofederaoy,  possessing  a  considerable  fleet  and 
exoellent  cavalry ;  but  it  Buffered  greatly  iu  war, 
being  taken  at  different  times  by  tbe  *Lydian>, 
the  Persians,  Lysimadius,  and  the  Ciliciao  pi 
r^ea.  It  vas  made  a  firee  eity  by  tbe  .Roman* 
after  tfaeir  war  with  AotiodinB  tbe  Great  Be- 
sides nlaimiiy  to  be  tbe  lurtb-plaee  of  Homer, 
Colophon  was  the  native  dty  of  Mimnenuus, 
Hermesianaz,  and  Micander.  It  was  also  cele- 
brated for  the  oracle  of  Apollo  Clarius  iu  its 
neighborhood.    Vid.  Clabdb. 

CfiuMac  (KoXooffoX,  afterward  KoXaooali  Ko- 
XoffoTvof,  Strab.,  KoXooaaevf,  New  Testament- 
ruins  at  K/umtu),  a  <nty  of  Great  Pbrygia,  on  the 
River  Lycus,  once  of  great  importance,  but  so  re- 
duced by  the  rise  of  ue  neighboring  cities  of  I^a- 
odicea  and  Hierapolis  that  uie  later  geogi-nphers 
do  not  even  mentioo  it,  and  it  might  have  been 
£}rgotten  but  for  its  place  in  the  early  Hatoi^ 
of  Uie  Christian  Church.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it 
was  called  X&vai,  and  heoee  the  modern  name 
of  the  village  00  its  site. 

ColStis  (Ko^rvf),  1.  Of  Lampsacus,  shear- 
er of  Epicurus,  against  whom  Autarch  wrote  two 
of  his  worki.^ — 2.  A  sculptor  of  Paros,  flourished 
B.C.  444,  and  assisted  Phidias  in  executing  the 
colossus  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  ak  Olympiads.  A 
painter  of  Teoe,  a  oontemporarj  and  rivid  of  Ti< 
mantbes,  BjO.  SWL] 

CoLDifiLLA,  L.  Svxim  MoMalTPB,  a  rntive  of 
Oades  in  Spain  and  a  eoctemporary  o(  Seneca, 
We  have  no  particulars  of  his  life ;  it  appears, 
from  bis  own  account,  that  at  some  period  of  his 
life  he  visited  Syria  awl  Cilioia ;  but  Rome  np> 
pears  to  bare  been  bis  ordinary  residenseu  oM 
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CiLUMIf^  HERCULJS. 


COMUU. 


wrote  a  •vatk  apon  Bgriculturc  {Be  Re  Jtutticn), 
m  tweln  books,  whicb  ie  atill  extaut  It  ti-eaU 
not  only  of  agriculture  proper,  but  of  the  culti- 
vut'.uu  of  iL'a  vine  and  the  olire,  of  gordetiiug,  of 
reariag  cattle,  of  bees,  ctic.  The  t«Dth  book, 
vhidi  trckU  of  gardeoiug,  ia  compoeed  in  daety- 
lie  liexAmctarB,  ud  form*  a  KHi  of  iupplem«ot 
to  the  Oooigiea.  There  is  also  «ztaDt  a  work 
De  Arbofi&Li,  ia  one  book.  The  style  of  Colu- 
Diclla  is  easy  and  ontate.  The  best  «ditiuo  of  bis 
works  ii  by  Scboeider,  ia  the  Scriptorea  Rei  Rut- 
Ucte,  4  vols.  8ro,  Lip&,  1794. 

Colujoix  HsROOua.    Vtd  Abtla,  Calpx. 

CoLOiuca  {KoXevdof),  a  Greek  epie  poet  of 
Lycopobs  ID  Egypt,  lired  at  the  beginimig  of 
the  sir'Ji  ceatury  of  our  era.  He  ia  the  author 
of  tin  oxtmt  poem  oa  "the  Bape  of  Helea" 
('Kaci  /  c  apnay^),  c(«isietiag  of  three  buadred  and 
Diutta  two  hexameter  lines.  Edited  by  fiekker, 
Bei  L,  .616,  and  Schffifer,  lips.,  1626. 

[O  A'ltaAB  {KoXvfi&U),  oa«  of  the  daoghters 
of  f  J  .-us.    Vid.  PnaisEB.] 

0  ■  .YTTua    Vid.  CoLLnoa. 

C  {Kufima).   1.  0.  Pmtiea  (nuos  at 

Crut  linik^,  a  flourishing  ci^  of  PoDtus,  upon  the 
Kirer  Iiu,  celebrated  for  ita  timplc  of  Diana 
(Artemis)  Tauriea,  the  foundation  of  -which  tra. 
dition  ascribed  to  Orestes,  The  higb-priestB  of 
thia  temple  toc^  rank  next  after  ue  king,  and 
their  domain  vaa  inoreaaed  by  Fwnpey  after  the 
Mithradatio  •war.—i.  Cappadooui,  or  0.  Cbbtkk 
(now  Boaian),  lay  in  a  narrov  valley  of  the  Anti- 
Taarua,  in  Cataonia,  and  was  also  oelebrated  for 
a  temple  of  Diooa  (Artetnia)  Taurioa,  the  found- 
ation of  wbiob  mi  likewiae  ascribed  bj  traditioo 
to  Ureetee. 

[CohIeds  (KdfM^),  a  harbor  of  Epirua,  on 
the  AjubraciuB  Smua,  in  (be  diatrict  of  Molosaia.] 

CombbSa  (Kufi6peia),  a  town  in  the  Uaeedonian 
district  of  Croaacea. 

[Coif^TBS  (Kofi^i).  1.  Father  of  the  Argo- 
naut AsterioQ — 3.  One  of  the  LapiUuB,  slain  at 
the  marriage  featiral  of  Pinthoua.] 

CoMiMiuH,  a  town  io  Samoium,  destroyed  by 
the  Komons  io  the  Samnite  wars. 

[CoMiNim,  P.  ,1.  A  Roman  knight,  vho,  with 
bis  brother  L.  or  Q,  accused  G,  CtMiielitu  of  mar 
jeataa,  B.C.  66:  the  matter  did  not  come  to  trial, 
out  next  year  tbey  renewed  tbe  accuaalion,  and 
Cornelius,  who  waa  defended  by  Oicero,  was  ac- 
quitted. The  speech  delivered  by  Comtnius  was 
extant  in  the  time  of  Asoonius,  who  praiaea  it ; 
Cominina  ia  also  well  spoken  of  by  Cioero  aa  a 
lively  and  dear  speakar^Z.  One  of  Osasr'a  offi- 
oeri,  taken  priaouer  near  Thapsua,  in  croaaing 
over  to  Abioi,  BX3. 4,1.} 

CoHuioflNt  {Kofifiay^v^  the  northeaateni- 
most  district  of  Syria,  woa  bounded  on  the  east 
and  southeaat  by  tlie  Euphrates,  on  the  oortb 
and  northwest  by  the  Taiu-ua,  and  on  the  aontb 
1^  CyiThestieo.  It  finrmed  a  part  of  the  Ghreek 
kingdom  of  Syria,  after  the  fall  of  which  it  main* 
taioed  ita  independence  under  a  race  of  kings  who 
appear  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  &mily  of  the 
Seleucidie,  and  waa  not  united  to  the  Roman 
Empire  till  the  feign  of  Vespasian.  Under  Con- 
stantine,  if  not  eanier,  it  was  mode  a  part  of 
Cyrrhestice.  The  district  was  remarkatue  for  ita 
rtility. 

CoHuius,  king  of  the  Atrebates,  waa  adranoed 
to  that  dignity  by  CcBsar,  who  bad  great  ooafi- 
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deuce  in  him.  He  was  sent  by  Cicur  to  Brit- 
ain to  accompany  the  ambassadors  of  the  Brit- 
ish states  on  their  return  to  their  native  coun- 
try, but  he  waa  cost  into,  chains  by  the  Britons, 
and  was  nut  released  till  the  Britons  had  been 
defuated  by  Ciesar,  and  found  it  expedient  to  sue 
for  peace.  In  B.C.  63  he  jtuned  the  other  Gauli 
in  thtiir  ^reat  revolt  agamat  the  Bomana,  and 
oontiuued  in  arms  even  after  the  captui-e  of  Ale- 
sia. 

Comjioua,  L  CeiOkIus,  waa  adopted  by  Ha 
di'ian,  A.D.  186,  when  he  took  the  name  of  L 
Mum  YsaDa  Casab.  Hie  health  was  weak ;  he 
died  00  the  first  of  January,  186,  and  waa  interrea 
in  the  mausoleum  of  Hadrian.  Hia  aoo,  L.  Aure 
liua  Vems,  waa  the  colleague  of  Antoninus  Piua 
io  the  empire,    Vid.  Vxaus. 

CouHdnuB,  L.  AueSuus,  Roman  emperor  AJ) 
160-192,  son  of  M.  Aureliua  aod  the  youugei 
Faustina,  was  bom  at  Lanuvium  161,  and  wat 
thus  acarcely  twenty  when  ho  succeeded  to  the 
empire.  He  waa  ao  unworthy  aoo  of  a  noble 
father.  Kotwithstanding  the  great  care  which 
hia  £ilher  had  bestowed  npoo  nis  edoeatioo,  be 
turned  out  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  aod  Ueen- 
tioua  tyrants  that  ever  diwrued  a  throne.  It 
waa  after  the  suppression  of  the  plot  against  hit 
life,  which  had  beeu  organised  by  his  siater  Lu- 
oilla,  188,  that  he  first  gave  unoootroUed  sway 
to  hia  ferodons  tonper.  He  reugoed  the  gor- 
emnient  to  rarious  fitvorites,  who  followed  eaeb 
other  in  rapid  suecesaion  (Perennla,  Oleander, 
Lffitua,  and  Eclectus),  and  abandoned  himself 
without  interruption  to  the  most  ahameleaa  de- 
bauchery. But  he  waa  at  the  same  time  the 
slave  of  the  most  obildish  vanity,  and  sought  to 
gain  popular  applause  by  fl^tioff  aa  a  (j^adiafaa; 
and  slew  many  thousaiufs  of  wild  beuts  in  the 
amphitheatre  with  bow  aod  spear.  In  eoosequeDoe 
of  these  exploits  be  assumed  the  name  of  Hercu- 
les, and  demanded  that  he  should  be  woratupped 
aa  that  god,  191.  Id  the  following  year  hia  oou- 
cubine  Maroia  found  on  hia  tablfta,  while  he  was 
asleep,  that  she  was  doomed  to  perish,  along 
with  Lffitua  aod  Eclectus,  aod  other  leadiog  meo 
in  the  state.  She  forthwith  adminiatered  poisoo 
to  him ;  but,  as  ita  operation  waa  slow,  Narosaus, 
a  celebrated  athlete,  was  uitroduced,  and  by  him 
Commodus  wat  atnugled  on  the  Slat  of  Deeem* 
ber,  192. 

CounSha.    Vid  Anka  Cohkesa. 

CoxplCtdm  (now  Alcela  da  Mcwue*),  a  towo 
of  the  Carpetam  in  Hiapaoia  Tartaooneusii^  bfr- 
tween  S^ovia  and  Biluu 

CoHPBA  (CompsBoDS:  now  Cbiua),  a  town  of 
the  Hirpini  in  Samnium,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Aufidus. 

CowiK  (Comensia:  now  CWto),  a  town  io 
Gallia  Ciaupna,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  western  bnuieh  of  the  Laeus  Larius  (now 
Logo  di  Coma).  It  was  originally  a  town  oi  the 
loaubriau  Qauls,  aod  waa  oolooized  by  Pom* 

Ssius  Strabo,  by  Cornelius  Scipio,  and  by  Julius 
BBsar.  Cfesor  settled  there  six  thousand  col- 
onists, among  whom  were  five  hundred  distin- 
guished Greek  families;  and  this  Dew  popula- 
tion BO  greatly  exceeded  the  number  of  the  old 
inhabitants,  that  the  town  waa  called  H'owm 
Commm,  a  name,  however,  which  it  did  not  re- 
tain. Ccunum  woa  a  place  of  importance,  aod 
carried  on  eimaiderable  eommerce  with  tJu 
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COMUb. 


OOHHTANTU. 


Dortb.  It  vu  celebrated  fiir  Ua  iroD  nuaafao- 
tories:  it  vas  tiie  birtli-plwM  of  tb«  younger 
Plior. 

[l^uuca  (£<^iof),  ID  later  antiquity  god  of  fes- 
tive mirth  auu  joy,  was  npresented aa  a  vioged 

youth.] 

[CoKCAKi,  a  people  of  Hispauia  among  the 
CMutabri ;  aaid  by  Horace  tode%ht  ia  the  Moud 
of  hurtes  {OJ^  l»  4,  M):  their  chief  city  vbs 
CuDcAna  (iiuw  SatUUlana  or  Onu).] 

CoxcoaDiA,  a  Koman  goddess,  the  pwsonifi- 
cation  uf  concord,  had  sereral  temple*  at  Home. 
The  earliest  vas  built  by  Comillua  in  conimeu* 
onttioQ  of  the  recoociUation  between  the  patri- 
ciniu  and  plebeians,  after  the  enaetmeot  of  the 
Xatdniao  rc^tioaB,  B.O. '  887.  In  this  teolple 
the  senate  frequently  met.  Coneordia  ia  rep- 
recented  od  coins  as  a  matron,  holding  in  her 
left  baud  a  cornucopia,  and  io  her  right  either 
an  olive  branch  or  a  paters, 

CoNDATE,  the  name  of  many  Celtic  towns, 
said  to  be  equivalent  in  meaning  to  Couflueutea, 
t.  #^  the  unioD  of  two  rirert. 

[CoHDinoNiw.    Vid.  Namrbtcs.] 
CoxodoHATis,  a  navigable  tributary  of  the 
Qangea  io  India  intra  Gangem.] 

CoKSaOsi,  a  Qerman  people  in  Gnllia  Belgicn, 
tbe  dependents  of  the  Treviri,  dwelt  betweeu 
the  Eburones  and  the  Trevii  i  in  the  di^itrict  of 
Condrot,  on  tbe  Maos  and  Ourtbe. 

CoxFLttsxTES  (now  Co6iens),  a  town  io  Ger- 
many,  at  tin  eonfiueooe  of  the  Moa«Ue  aud  tbe 
BluiM. 

[Ocmii,  a  people  of  Hispauia,  west  of  the  Co- 
linnon  Horculia.1 

[^CoNUUaloA  (uow  (TtMinint),  a  town  of  Lusi- 
tanuu] 

CoHiBALOS  {KoviaaJiOf).  a  deity  worshipped 
at  Athens  alo^g  with  Pmpua 

[CtnnsToaais  (Koviarupyic),  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  the  Conii  in  Lusilonia-J 

[CoxMA,  COsNL  or  CoMBM  (Koviov  troAif, 
EierocL,  not  far  from  the  modern  AlluH-Taih), 
a  city  of  Phrygia  Palatiana.^ 

CdxoH  {Kovuv).  I.  A  dutingiUBbed  Athenian 
general,  held  several  important  commands  in 
tiie  latter  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  After 
the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  by  Lysander  at  i£gos 
Fbtami  (B.a  406),  Conon,  who  was  one  of  tbe 
generals,  escaped  with  eight  ships,  and  took  ref- 
uge with  Evagoras  in  Cyprus,  where  he  remain- 
ed for  some  years.  He  was  subsequently  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  tbe  Persian  fleet 
along  with  PbamabazuB,  and  ia  this  capacity 
waa  able  to  raoder  the  moat  ^feetual  serviee 
to  hia  natiTe  ootmtry.  Id  894  be  siUDed  a  de- 
cisive victory  over  I^aander,  the  Spartan  ad- 
miral, off  Cuidua.  After  clearing  the  j£gean 
of  the  Spartans,  be  returned  to  Athens  in  893, 
and  commenced  restoring  the  long  walls  and  the 
fbrtificatioos  of  Pirceua.  When  the  Spartans 
opened  their  n^otiationa  with  Uribiuue,  the 
Pcraian  aatrap^  Conon  waa  aent  by  the  Atheni- 
ana  to  connteraofc  tbe  intriguea  of  AotaltadBs, 
but  was  thrown  into  prison  1^  Tiribazua  Ac- 
eordii^  to  some  acooiiats,  he  was  sent  into  tbe 
interior  of  Asia,  ond  there  put  to  death ;  but 
aooutling  to  the  most  probs-ble  account,  be 
escaped  to  Cyprus,  where  he  died. — 2.  Son  of 
Timotheus,  gnuidsoo  of  the  precediiVt  lived 
about  Sl&r— 8.  Of  Samoa^  a  diatmguiahed  hu^Jm- 


matician  aud  astronoDier,  lived  io  tbe  time  <tt 
the  Ptolcmiits  HiiladclphuB  and  Euer«tea  (& 
C.  283-222),  and  wbb  tbe  friend  of  Arddme-let^ 
who  praises  Iiim  in  the  highest  terms.  K)ne 
of  his  works  are  preserved. — L  A  grammarian 
of  the  age  of  Augustus,  author  of  a  work  enti- 
tled Aiijyijaen,  a  collection  of  fifty  narratires  re- 
latiug  to  the  mythical  and  heroic  period.  An 
epitome  of  the  work  ia  preserved  oy  Pbotiua. 
—[Sditiotu:  By  Teucher,  lira,  1802;  and  by 
Westeriuann  in  Scriptorea  Jpoetiea  ffittoria 
Greed,  Brunsx-igffi,  1843.] 

COnopa  (Kwvuira :  Kwyujret'f,  -iTin^f,  iroiOf), 
a  village  in  .£tolia,  ou  the  Acbelous,  enlarged 
by  Arsinoi,  wife  of  Ptolemy  11.,  and  colled  after 
bar  name. 

OoHSxnm  Dn,  the  twelve  Etmscan  gods 
who  formed  the  council  of  Jupiter.  They  con- 
sisted of  aix  male  and  six  furaale  divinities :  we 
'  do  not  know  the  names  of  all  of  them,  bat  it  is 
certain  that  Juno,  Minerva,  Summouus,  Vukan, 
Saturn,  and  Mors  were  among  tbem. 

CoxBEmiA  (Consentiuus:  wm  Cotenza),  chief 
town  of  the  Bruttii  on  tbe  River  Crathis :  here 
Alorio  died. 

CoNSENTiue,  Pi  a  Soman  grammarian,  prob 
ably  flounehcd  in  the  filth  century  of  the  Ubria- 
tian  era,  and  ia  tbe  author  of  two  cztuut  gram- 
matical works,  one  published  iu  the  Collei^tinn 
of  grammarians  by  Putschius,  Hauov.,  1605  (i>« 
Duabiu  Parlibua  Oraiiomn,  A'omine  ct  Verbo)^ 
and  the  other  (ila  Barbaritmu  9t  Jfetm>ianni») 
by  Biittmann,  BeroL.  1817. 

CoM^ofi's  LoNacs,  C.  1.  Proprirtwin  Afrio^ 
left  his  province  shortly  before  the  breaking  out 
of  tlie  civil  war  B.C,  49,  intrusting  the  goTCVD' 
ment  to  Q.  Dganus.  He  retuiued  to  Africa 
soon  afterward,  aud  held  Adrumetum  for  the 
Fompdon  party.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Pom- 
peiaoa  at  'iliapsaa,  be  attempted  to  fly  into 
Maaretania,  but  was  murdered  by  the  GoetuU- 
anil.— [2.  Q.  C.  Oalles,  a  contemporary  ttt 
Cicei-o,  one  of  the  Judges  in  the  case  of  Ycrrea, 
praised  by  Cicero  for  hia  int<.*gi-ity  and  knowl-  ' 
edge  of  law. — 3.  P.,  eerred  uud^  Cosar  in  hU 
first  campaign  in  Gaul,  B,C.  68,  and  ia  spokoi 
of  as  an  experienced  soldier,] 

[Co:(8iUitu]i  (now  Chtui^nano),  a  eity  of  the 
Bruttii,  north  of  Locri.] 

C0.VBTAN8,  youngest  of  the  three  sods  of  Con- 
stantiue  the  Great  and  Fausta,  received  after 
his  father's  death  (AJ).  337)  lllyricum,  Italy, 
and  Africa  as  his  share  of  the  empire.  After 
Boccesafully  resisting  hia  brother  Oonstooline, 
who  waa  alaio  in  invading  hia  territory  (340)^ 
Conatana  became  master  of  the  whde  Weat, 
His  weak  and  profligate  character  rendered  bim 
on  otgeot  of  contempt,  and  he  waa  alain  in  860 
by  tbe  soldiers  of  the  usurper  MAOHXimL'&. 

CoxstaktIa.  1.  Daughter  of  Goostoutius 
Cblorus  and  half-sister  of  Constantine  the 
Great,  married  to  Ii<unius,  the  colleague  of 
Constantine  in  the  empire. — 3.  Daughter  oi 
Constaotiua  IL  aud  grand-daughter  of  C<Mistai»- 
tiue  the  Great,  married  the  Emperor  Gratiao. 

Coxhtaktia,  the  name  of  several  cities,  all  of 
which  are  either  of  httle  consequence,  or  better 
known  by  other  names.  1.  In  Cyprus,  named 
after  Constootius  (vict  Sala^is).  2.  In  Fhce- 
nicio,  after  the  same  (v'd.  ANTAaADoa).  S.  Ia 
Paleatioe^  the  port  uf  Gaza,  named  «fter  the 
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CONSTANTDfA. 


CONSTAKTINUa 


iiater  of  Oonttantiae  tbs  Qreat,  ooc  aho  csll«d 
UiyumB.   i.  Ill  Mesopotamia.     Vid.  AtrroHi- 

XOPOLIB. 

ConstantIna,  daughter  of  CoostantiDe  the 
Oreat  aod  Fatista,  married  to  HoanibalianuB, 
iind  after  the  death  of  the  latter  to  Qallus  Caesar. 
CoVBTAirriMA,  the  city.    Vid.  Cista. 
CoKSTANTlNdpSuB  (KuvaravT^vov  voXtc:  now 
GttutantinopleX  built  on  tbe  ute  of  tba  ancient 
Btzantiux  oj  Gonstaotine  the  G-reat;  vho  call- 
ed it  after  his  own  name,  and  made  it  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Roman  empire.    It  was  solemnly  cod- 
Bccrated  A.D.  830.   It  was  built  ia  imitation  of 
Rome.   Thus  it  covered  levea  hills,  was  di- 
vided into  fourteen  r^ones,  and  waa  adorned 
vith  Taiiooa  bnildii^  in  imitation  of  th«  capi- 
tal of  tbe  Western  world.   Its  extreme  length 
waa  about  three  Roman  miles;  and  its  walla 
included  eTeotnally  a  circumferenee  of  thirteen 
or  fourteen  Roman  miles.    It  coatiaued  the 
capitol  of  tbe  Roman  empire  in  the  East  till  its 
eapture  by  the  Turks  in  1458.   An  account  of 
its  topc^p^phr  and  history  does  do(  &11  within 
the  scope  oi  the  present  work. 
GoKSTAHiiHua.   1.  I  Sumamed  "  tb«  Great," 
emperor  AJD.  80&-887,  eldest  son  of 
tlie  Emperor  Constontius  Chlonis  and  Helena, 
was  bom  A.D,  273,  at  Nniseue  (aow  yiua),  a 
town  in  Upper  Moesia.   He  was  early  trained  to 
arme,  and  served  with  great  distinctifw  under 
Galcrius  in  the  Persian  war.   Golerius  became 
jealous  of  him  and  detained  lum  for  some  time 
in  tbe  East ;  bat  Conetantine  at  last  oontrired 
to  joia  bis  iktfaer  ia  Gaul  just  in  time  to  accom- 
pany him  to  Britaia  on  lus  expeditioa  against 
tbe  Hcts,  806.   His  father  died  at  York  ia  the 
same  year,  and  Conetantine  laid  claim  to  a 
ahare  of  tbe  empire.   Galerius,  who  dreaded  a 
struggle  with  the  brave  legions  of  the  West, 
acknowledged  Conetantine  as  master  of  tbe 
eouuti'ies  beyond  the  Alps,  but  with  the  title 
of  Cffisar  only.   The  commencement  of  Con- 
•  etantioe's  reiga,  however,  is  placed  in  this  year, 
though  he  did  not  receive  tbe  title  of  Augustus 
till  808.   CoQstaDtioe  took  up  his  residcace  at 
Ti-eviri  (now  Triveti),  where  tlie  remaiua  of  his 
palace  ore  stiU  extaaL   He  govcraed  with  jus- 
tiee  and  firmness,  beloved  by  his  aulgects,  and 
feared  by  the  neighboring  barbariaiUL   It  was 
Dot  long,  however,  before  be  became  involved 
in  war  with  hia  rivals  in  tbe  empire.   In  the 
same  year  that  he  bad  been  ackaowledged  Cce- 
sar  (806),  Maxeotiiu,  the  son  of  Maximiaa,  bad 
seised  tbe  imperial  power  at  Rome.  Coustan- 
tiue  entned  ufeo  a  dose  alliance  with  Uaxea- 
'jus  by  marrying  bis  Mster  Fausta.   But  in  810 
UHximian  formed  a  plot  against  Constautine, 
aud  woe  put  to  death  by  his  son-in-law  at  Has- 
stlio.    MaxcqUus  reseated  the  death  of  hia  fa- 
ther, and  began  to  make  preparations  to  attack 
Coustontiue  ia  GauL    Coostan^e  anticipated 
bis  movement^  and  invaded  Italy  at  tbe  head 
of  a  lai-ge  amry.   Tbe  stn^le  was  brought  to 
a  close  by  the  defeat  of  Moxeatios  at  tiie  village 
of  Saxa  Rubra,  aear  Rome,  on  tbe  S7th  of  Octo- 
ber, 812.   Maxentius  tried  to  escape  over  tbe 
Uih'iuo  bridge  into  Rome,  but  perished  in  the 
river.   It  was  in  this  campaign  tbot  Coostan- 
tioc  is  said  tc  have  been  coaverted  to  Christian- 
ity.  On  hia  march  to  Rome,  either  at  Autuu  in 
OiuL  ur^iear  ADdemaeh  on  the  Bhinc^  or  at 
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Verona,  be  ia  said  to  have  seen  in  the  sky  a 
luminous  cross  with  the  inseription  tv  rwr^ 
vUa,  Bt  thts,  Conqdib  ;  and  on  tbe  mgfat  be- 
fore the  last  and  decisive  battle  with  Hazen- 
tins,  a  vision  is  said  to  have  appeared  to  Con- 
stotttiae  in  his  steep,  bidding  mm  iDseribe  tbe 
sbielle  of  bis  soldiers  with  the  sacred  monogram 
of  the  name  of  Christ   Tbe  tale  of  the  cross 
seems  to  hare  grown  ont  of  Hiat  of  tbe  viaioi^ 
and  even  the  Utter  is  not  entitled  to  credit  It 
was  Cons^tine'a  interest  to  fttaa  the  affections 
of  hia  numerous  Christian  subjects  in  his  strag- 
gle with  his  rivala;  and  it  was  probably  only 
self-interest  which  led  him  at  nret  to  adopt 
Chi-iatianity.   But,  whether  eineere  or  not  in  his 
conversion,  his  c<Hidoct  did  JitUe  credit  to  the 
religion  which  he  professed   The  miracle  of 
bis  conversion  waa  commemorated  by  the  im- 
perial atandard  of  tbe  Zabarvm,  at  (he  summit 
of  which  was  tbe  monogram  of  the  name  of 
Christ   Coostantiae,  by  his  victor)*  over  Max- 
entius, become  tbe  sole  master  of  the  West 
Meantime  important  events  took  place  is  the 
East   On  the  death  of  Galerius  in  811,  Lidni- 
ua  and  Maximious  had  divided  Uie  East  be- 
tween them  ;  but  in  818  a  war  broke  out  be- 
tween them,  Maximinus  was  ({efeated,  and  died 
at  Tarsus.    Thus  there  were  only  two  emper- 
ors left,  Licinius  in  tbe  East  and  Coostantiae  in 
tbe  West;  and  between  them  also  war  broke 
out  in  814,  altbourii  Licinios  had  married  in  the 
preceding  year  Constontia,  the  baltsister  of 
bmsfantine.   I^cinius  was  defeated  at  Cibalis 
in  PatmoDia  and  afterward  at  Adrianople.  Peace 
was  then  concluded  on  condition  that  Liciniu . 
should  resign  to  Goostanttoe  lllyricuin,  Msce- 
douia,  and  Achoio,  814.   This  peace  continued 
undisturbed  for  nine  years,  during  which  time 
CoDstaotiae  was  fhiquently  engaged  in  vwe 
with  tbe  barbarians  on  the  Iw»n>e  and  the 
Rhiae,   In  these  wars  his  son  Crispus  greatiy 
distinguished  himself.   In  S28  tbe  war  between 
Constantios  and  Liciniua  was  renewed.  Licin- 
iua  was  again  defeated  in  two  great  battles; 
first  near  Adri.inople,  and  ogain  nt  Cbalcedon. 
He  surrendered  bitnself  to  Caistunttoc  ou  o-'u- 
diUon  of  having  bis  life  spai^  but  be  was  sbort- 
1t  afterward  [At  to  death  at  Thesaalonica  by  ov 
tier  of  Constautine.   Coosbmtine  was  now  sole 
master  of  tbe  empire.   He  resolved  to  remove 
the  seat  of  empire  to  Byzantium,  which  he  call- 
ed after  bis  own  name  Constaatiuople,  or  tbe 
city  of  Constantiue.    The  new  city  waa  solemn 
ly  dedicated  in  330.    Constantine  reigned  ia 
peace  for  the  remamder  of  bis  life.   In  825  he 
supported  tbe  orthodox  biabopa  at  the  great 
Christian  eounoil  of  Niciea  (nice),  which  cnn- 
demned  tbe  Arian  doctrine  by  adopting  tbr 
word  dfioovciov.    In  824  he  put  to  di;ath  bi 
eldest  eon  Ciiapus  on  a  charge  of  ti-easoii,  tli 
truth  of  which,  however,  aeema  very  doultful 
He  died  in  Mav,  887,  and  was  baptized  shortly 
before  his  death  by  Eusebius.   Hia  three  aona 
Constantine,  Constantius,   ond   Oonstiuia  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  empire. — 2.  It  Roman  em* 
peror  887-340,  eldest  of  the  three  sous  of  Con- 
stantine the  Great  by  Fausta,  received  Gaul, 
Britain,  Spain,  and  part  of  Africa  at  his  father's 
death.    Dissatisfied  with  bis  share  of  tbe  em 
pirc,  be  made  war  upon  bis  younger  brothei 
Constous;  who  governed  Italy,  but  was  defeat 
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•d  and  slaio  near  A(}uileia. — S.  A  uaurper,  who 
aaMiin«d  the  purple  m  Bntaiu  iu  the  reign  of 
AroMlias  uxl  UuDorius,  407.  He  rIm  obtained 
pftwtwiiTn  of  Qaul  and  Spain,  and  took  ap  bis 
rarideoM  in  the  former  oonntry.  He  reigtMMl 
Arar  jaan,  but  waa  defeated  in  411  by  CooatoD- 
tiu^  the  geoarol  of  Hunoriua,  vaa  taken  prisoner 
and  earned  to  Rarenoa,  where  he  iras  pat  to 
(ieatb. — 1.  CoDstautiuo  is  UliewiM  the  name  of 
nianj  of  the  later  emperors  of  Ckmstantioople. 
or  these  Coostaotioe  VIL  Porphyrogeoitus, 
vbo  reigned  911-969,  ««a  eekbratid  for  his 
lit«rary  Torks,  many  of  whidi  hare  come  down 
to  ua 

Conmumvi.  I.  I.  Sumamed  Cblorus,  "  the 
pale,''  Roman  emperor  AJ>.  805-306,  was  the 
MA  of  £utropius,  a  uoble  Dardanian,  and  of 
Claadia,  daughter  of  Orispus,  brotber  of  Clao- 
diua  II.  He  was  one  of^tbe  two  Cmars  ap 
pointed  by  HffriTni*"  and  Diocletian  in  29S, 
and  receired  the  goTemment  of  Britain,  Gaul, 
and  Spain,  wiUi  Treviri  (now  TVivea),  as  his  resi- 
dence. At  the  same  time  be  married  Theodora, 
the  daugiiter  of  tho  wife  of  M«irimiim,  divwcing 
fur  that  purpoae  his  wife  Helena.  As  Crnar  Iw 
rendered  Uie  empire  important  servioea.  His 
first  effort  was  to  reunite  Britain  to  the  empire, 
which,  after  the  murder  of  Carauiius,  was  gov- 
erned, by  AUertus.  After  a  struggle  of  uree 
years  (293-296)  with  Alleotus,  ConstontiuH 
established  his  authority  ui  Britain.  He  was 
equally  successful  against  the  Alemamii,  whom 
he  defeated  with  great  loes.  Upm  the  abdica- 
tion of  Diocletian  and  Maximian  in  806,  Con- 
stantiuB  and  Galerios  became  the  AugustL 
CoDStantius  died  fifteen  months  afterward  (July, 
309),  at  Eborocum  (now  York),  in  Britain,  on  an 
expedition  against  the  Picts,  iu  which  lie  was 
accompanied  by  his  sou  Constantine,  afterward 
the  Great,  who  succeeded  him  in  bis  shore  of 
the  goTernmmL — 2.  II.  Roman  emperor  837- 
861,  third  eon  of  Constantine  the  Great  by  his 
second  wife  Faiuta.  On  the  death  of  his  &- 
tlier  in  337,  he  received  the  East  as  his  sliare 
of  the  empire.  Upon  his  accession  be  became 
iuvoWed  in  a  senous  war  with  the  Persians, 
which  was  carried  on  with  a  fe#  intemiptiona 
during  the  greater  part  of  bia  reign.  This  war 
prevented  him  from  takii^  any  part  in  the  stn^ 
gle  between  his  brothers  Constantine  and  Con- 
•taos,  whidt  «ided  in  tiie  defeat  and  death  of 
the  former,  and  the  aooession  of  the  Utter  to 
the  sole  empire  of  the  West,  S40.  After  the 
death  of  Coiiatans  in  860,  Coustantiua  marched 
into  the  West  in  ot^  to  oppoaa  Magneotine 
and  Vetraoio,  boUi  of  whom  nad  asanmed  the 
nnrple.  Vetronio  submitted  to  Constaotios,  and 
Mognentius  was  finally  crushed  in  863.  Thus 
the  whole  empire  again  became  subject  to  one 
ruler.  Id  364  Constontius  put  to  death  bis  oons- 
tu  Qallus,  wiiom  he  had  left  in  oommand  of  the 
Eas^  while  he  mardied  against  the  nturpen  in 
the  West  In  866  Coostantiua  made  Julian, 
the  brother  of  Gallus,  Cnsar,  and  sent  him  into 
Oatd  to  oppose  the  barbarians.  In  360  Julian 
was  proclaimed  Augustus  by  the  soldiers  at 
Paris.  ConatantiuB  prepared  for  war  antP  set 
out  for  Europe,  but  aecl  on  his  march  in  Cilida, 
MS.  He  was  tnceaeded  Julian.— 8.  III.  A 
distinguished  general  of  ^aiorias,  emperor  of 
file  West  A.I};4S].  He  defeated  the  usurper 


GoostanUne  in  411,  and  also  fought  tootessfuny 
against  the  barbarians.  He  was  rewarded  for 
these  services  with  the  hand  of  Placadia,  the  aia- 
ter  of  HMioriDfl.  lD4SllMwaadedaredAogafr 
tua  by  HoDWioi^  but  died  in  the  lerentli  vaooA 
of  his  reign. 

CoHsua,  an  andeot  Roman  divinity,  who  was 
identified  by  some  in  later  times  with  Neptuno, 
Hence  Livy  (i.,  9)  calls  him  Neptuuua  Equestns. 
He  was  r^pu-ded  by  some  as  the  god  of  secret 
deliberations,  but  he  was  moet  probably  a  god 
of  the  lower  vorid.  Bespeoling  hie  festival  of 
the  Conmalia,  wid.  J>ui.  of  Ant,  a  v. 

[CoHTwlMi,  a  people  of  Hispauia  'nuTaeoneo- 
us,  in  the  eastern  part  of  modem  Murcia  and 
western  part  of  Foteneia  ,*  iu  their  territory  laj 
Carthago  NovauJ 

CoMTsnlA,  one  of  the  ohief  towna  of  tiie  GelU- 
beri  in  Hiapaoia  Tairaewenaia,  aoutbeaat  of  8ar» 
agoMta, 

CoNvi-fii,  a  people  in  Aquitaiua  Dear  the  Pyr- 
enees and  on  both  sides  of  me  Garumna,  a  mixed 
race  which  had  served  uuder  Sertorius,  and  were 
settled  in  Ac^uitama  by  Fompey.  They  possessed 
the  Jus  LatiL  llieir  chief  town  was  hoaimnni 
(now  St.  Serframd  da  Commingea^  situated  on  a 
solitary  rook:  in  ita  ndgbboriiood  were  oelebra^ 
ted  warm  ha&B,  Aqvm  Ccnrvutuinf  (now  Bag- 
nirea). 

C6rM  {KuJrat :  Koiraievc :  near  Ihpogtia),  an 
ancient  town  in  Boeotia,  on  the  noi-them  aide  of 
tlie  Lake  Copai^  whidt  derived  its  name  from 
this  plaoe.  It  waa  originally  situated  on  an  isl- 
and in  the  lake,  which  island  was  subsequenUy 
connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  mole. 

CoFlia  {KoKoif  MavTj),  a  lake  in  Bceotia,  and 
the  largest  lake  in  Greece,  formed  cbicSy  by  the 
River  CephieuB,  the  witters  of  which  are  emptied 
into  the  fiubcaan  Sea  by  several  subterraneous 
canals,  called  KatcAothra  by  the  modem  Greek*. 
Hie  lake  woe  origbally  called  CarHisis,  under 
which  name  it  occurs  in  Homer,  and  subseqoeot- 
ly  different  parts  of  it  were  called  after  the 
towns  situated  on  it,  Hnliartus,  Orcbomeoua, 
Onohestus,  Copie,  &e.;  but  the  name  Copais 
eventually  became  the  most  comni(»i,  because 
near  Cope  the  waters  of  the  lake  are  the  deep- 
est and  are  never  dried  up.  In  the  rammer  the 
greater  part  of  the  lake  is  dry,  and  becomes  a 
^eoi  meadow,  in  which  eatUe  are  paatnred 
The  eels  of  this  lake  were  much  prized  in  an- 
tiquity, and  they  retain  their  celebrity  in  modem 
times. 

OoPBKt  or  CoFBis  {Kof^,  Arrian.,  Ku^;, 
StrabL :  now  Cabml),  the  only  grand  tributary  n^er 
whiob  flowi  into  the  Indue  from  the  west  It 
waa  the  boundary  between  India  and  Arinna. 

CopOnIug,  C,  prcator  KG.  49,  fought  on  the 
side  of  Pompey ;  he  waa  proscribed  by  the  tai- 
nmvirs  in  43,  but  his  wife  obtained  his  pardon 
from  Antony  by  the  sacrifice  of  her  honor. 

ConlTXi  {KonpuTK :  DOW  Abttd\,  a  river  of 
SonaiUtfiowing  from  Uie  north  into  tne  Pasitigrie 
csi  its  westeni  side. 

CoAxus  (Koirpevc),  son  of  Pelopf,  who,  after 
murdering  Iphitus,  fled  from  Elis  to  Mycewe, 
where  he  was  purified  by  Eutrstbens. 

OoROB  (Konrof :  ruins  at  Aofl),  a  dty  of  the 
Thebeis  or  Upper  Egypt,  lay  a  little  to  the  east 
of  the  Nile,  seme  ^tanee  below  Thebea  Un- 
der the  Ftolemiea  it  waa  the  central  pt^  of 
SSt 
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die  commercA  with  Arabia  nnd  India,  hv  vay  of 
BeKDtoi!  and  Myos-Uoi'mns.  It  vm  aeetro}'«d 
hv  Diucletian,  but  again  became  a  cotuideruble 
place.  The  □eirhboriiood  was  celebrated  for  it« 
emeralds  aad  other  pi-eoooaitonM,  and  produeed 
also  a  light  wine. 

C611A  ^Coraoue :  dot?  Cori),  an  ancient  town  in 
Latiuiu,  ID  the  Vobcion  MouutAiDS,  eoutheast  of 
Vclitiao,  eaid  to  have  been  founded  by  the  An^ve 
Co  rax.  At  Cori  there  01*0  remaina  of  OycloxHui 
walls  and  of  aa  ancient  temple. 

USaJLC^sIuH  (KopoKi^aiov  :  now  Alaya),  &  Tery 
strong  city  of  Cilicin  Aspera,  on  the  borders  of 
Pampb^lla,  standing  upon  a  steep  rock,  and 
poeseesiiig  a  good  harlwr.  It  vu  the  ouly 
p^ace  in  Cilicia  vhieh  opposed  a  euocesaful  re- 
eiatance  to  Alexander,  and,  after  its  streugth 
had  been  tried  more  tbao  once  in  the  wars  of 
the  Seleuddffi,  it  became  at  last  the  head-quar> 
ters  of  the  Citician  pirates,  and  was  taken  by 
Poropey. 

HCORAUtn  (Ku/MtAiof,  also  Kmilpio^),  1.  A 
rirar  of  Tbeaaaly,  floviiig  into  tbo  Peneus. — 2.  A 
river  of  Bceotia,  near  CoronCa,  flowing  mto  die 
Copais  Laous.] 

CoB^ss^M  (Kopaaaiai),  a  group  of  small  islands 
in  the  Icarian  Sea,  southwest  of  Icaria.  Tbev 
must  not  be  confounded,  as  they  often  are,  with 
the  ialiirKle  CoBsiA  or  Oob^a  (Kopaeai  or  Kop- 
aiai),  off  the  louiaa  cout,  and  opposita  the  prom- 
ontory Ampeloe  id  Samoa. 

CooAX  {kopa^^  a  Sicilian  rhetorician,  who  ac> 
qoired  so  much  influence  over  the  citizens  by  his 
oratorical  powers  that  he  became  the  leading 
man  in  Syracune  after  the  expuleioD  of  Thrasybu- 
lus,  KO.  467.  He  wrote  the  earliest  work  00  the 
«rt  of  riietotio,  and  his  treatise  (entitl«d  T^^) 
was  eelebrated  in  antiquity. 

[CfiiAX  (KM>a£l  1.  (Now  Coraca  or  Vardluiti 
Mcording  to  Leake),  a  mountain  in  iEtolia,  near 
KaupactuB. — 2.  (Now  Cafe  Ayndaf),  a  promon- 
tory of  Chersonesus  Taunco.] 

[CoBBia  1.  (Now  Jitrija),  a  city  of  Hispania 
Turraeoaenms. — 2.  A  city  in  the  territory  of  the 
jEqui  in  I^tium,  captured  by  Coriolaous ;  at  a 
later  period  by  ths  Volsci,] 

CoasGLO,  Ch.  DouItIus,  a  distingvisbed  general 
unvler  Claudius  and  Nero.  In  A.D.  47  he  carried 
on  war  in  Germany  with  success,  but  hia  fame 
rests  chiefly  upon  his  glorious  campaigns  against 
the  Partbians  m  the  reigo  of  Ncr&  Thoogh  be- 
loved by  the  army,  be  <mitinued  futhfbl  to  Ne- 
ro, but  bis  only  reward  was  death.  Nero,  who 
bad  become  jealous  of  his  fame  and  influence, 
invited  him  to  Corinth.  As  soon  as  he  landed  at 
CTeochrea!,  he  was  informed  that  orders  had  been 
issued  for  bts  death,  whereupoa  he  plunged 
his  flword  into  his  brmct^  enlaunln^  "  Well  de- 
MiTedr 

CoB0?BA  (Kcpn^  later  KopKvpa :  Kepxvp- 
otof :  now  Corfu,  from  the  Byuutine  Kopv^"^  an 
island  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  off  tiie  coast  of  £pirus, 
about  thirty-eight  miles  in  leitfth,  but  of  very 
uuequal  breadth.  It  is  geDenuly  mountainous 
but  possessea  many  feilile  TaUeys.  Itl  two 
iehief  towns  were  Coroyra,  the  modem  town  of 
Corfu,  in  the  middle  of  the  eastern  coast,  and 
Cessiope,  north  of  the  former.  The  ancients 
unircraally  regarded  this  island  as  the  Homeric 
BoBXBiA  {ixcpit})  where  the  enterprising  and 
■M-luriog  Phnaeians  dwelt,  goTemed  bv  their 
232 


king  Alcinoue.  The  island  is  said  to  have  obt 
Ixinie  the  name  bf  DaEPAya  (^pemtvii),  or  ths 
"  Sickle,''  in  ancient  times.  About  B.C.  700  it  was 
colouiBcd  by  the  Corinthians  under  Ghersicrate& 
one  of  the  Baochiadn,  wbo  drove  out  the  Libur 
mans,  wbo  were  then  inhabiting  the  island.  It 
soon  became  rich  nnd  poweriul  by  its  extensive 
commerce ;  it  founded  many  ooloniw  on  the  oppo- 
site const,  Epidamnue,  Apollonia,  Leuens,  Anne- 
torium;  and  it  exercised  such  influence  in  the 
loniw  and  Adriatio  Seas  as  to  become  a  foi-nii- 
dable  rival  to  Corinth.  Thus  the  two  Bt.it«fl  early 
became  involved  in  war,  and  about  B.C.  6ft4  a 
battle  was  fought  between  their  fleets,  which  is 
memorable  as  the  most  ancient  seu-flght  on  re- 
cord At  a  later  period,  Coroyra,  invoking 
the  aid  of  Athens  against  the  Corinthians,  became 
one  of  the  proximate  causes  of  the  PelopoDoesian 
war,  481.  Shortly  afterward  her  power  declined 
in  oonsequenctt  of  civil  diss^uions,  in  which  both 
the  oristocratieal  and  popular  parties  were 
guilty  of  the  most  horrible  atrodttes  against  each 
other.  At  last  it  became  subject  to  the  Bo- 
mans  wiUi  the  rest  of  Graece.  Coi-fu  is  at  pres- 
ent one  of  the  seven  Iodibd  taloDdB  under  tha 
protection  of  Grant  Britait^  and  the  seat  of  gov- 
emmeat. 

CoacfBA  Nigra  (now  Curzola,  in  Slavonic 
Karkar),  on  island  off  the  coast  of  Illyricum,  sur- 
named  the  "Black"  on  aeooimt  of  ita  numerous 
forests,  to  distingiusli  it  from  the  more  celebrated 
Corcyro.  It  contained  a  Greek  town  of  the  same 
name,  founded  by  Cuidos. 

CoantiBA  (now  Cordova^,  one  of  Uie  largest  cit- 
ies in  Spaiu,  and  the  capital  of  Bntica,  <ai  the 
right  bonk  of  the  Bwtis;  made  a  Roman  colony 
B.0. 162,  and  l  eottired  the  suroamfl  Patiido,  be- 
cause tome  Roman  patricians 'settled  there;  ta- 
ken by  Cassar  iu  45  because  it  uded  with  the 
Pompeiana;  birth-place  of  the  two  Senecos  aud 
of  Lucan.  In  the  uiddle  Ages  it  was  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Moors,  but  is  now  a  decav- 
ing  place  with  56,000  iohabitanta. 

C0B0U£X&     Vid,  GOBDTXKK 

CoaocB,  CuiMCTfuB,  a  Roman  historian  under 
Augustus  and  Tiberius^  was  accused  in  A  J).  2S 
of  having  pniisud  Brutus  and  denoniineted  Cao- 
sius  "  the  Inst  uf  the  Romans."  As  the  empe- 
ror bad  determwed  upon  bis  death,  he  put  an 
end  to  his  own  life  by  storvatioo.  His  woriu 
were  coodemned  to  be  bmned,  but  aome  oopiea 
were  jtreserved  by  Us  daughter  liareia  ana  by 
hia  fnends. 

Coax  (K^),  the  Uoiden.  a  name  by  vhJob  Per- 
sephone IS  often  called.    Vid.  Pebbkphokk. 

CoRESSDS  (Kopoffof).  1.  A  lofty  mountain  in 
Ionia,  forty  stadia  (four  geographical  miles)  from 
Epbesus,  with  a  plaea  «  ua  same  name  at  its 
foot — S.  A  tvwn  in  the  island  of  Oeos.  Vid. 
Ceos. 

CoBFitnuK  (Corfinieneis),  diief  town  of  the  Pe- 
ligoi  in  Samnium,  not  farfrom  the  Atemus,  strong- 
ly fortifled,  and  memorable  as  the  place  which 
the  Italians  in  the  Social  war  destined  to  be  the 
new  cajHtal  oPItaly  in  place  of  Rome,  on  whidi 
aoooont  it  was  called  Hatiea. 

C0BIKXA  (Kopiwa)  a  Greek  poetess,  of  Tana- 
gra  in  BoeoUa,  sometimes  called  the  Thebao  on 
acconnt  of  her  long  residence  in  Thebes.  She 
flourished  about  B.C.  490,  aod  wata  oontempo- 
rary  of  Pindar,  whom  she  is  saicf  to  have  at 
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•tnid«d,  and  over  vhom  sbe  gaiDcd  a  Tictorf 
at  tbe  public  games  nt  Tliebea.  Her  poems 
vere  writtea  in  the  .£olic  dialect  Thev  were 
collected  in  &Te  books,  and  vere  chiefly  lyricaL 
Oalr  a  few  fragineuta  have  been  preserred; 
rpablisbed  in  tiio  collflctiona  of  Scnneidewia, 
jPottmEl^fiaei.  Odttiog^lSSd,  mint  Sergk,  Poe- 
Ub  Lt/Ttci  Oraei,  Lips.,  1843.] 

CouNTuIXci's  IsTSUDS  ('f (Tftjjf  K  iplvdov), 
often  called  simply  the  larHiius,  Iny  between  the 
Coriiitliiai)  and  Saronio  Qutfo,  aud  coonectcd  the 
PelopoDneBtia  w  itb  the  oiain  laud  or  Hellns  nrop- 
«r.  In  ita  Darrowest  part  it  mu  forty  stadia  or 
fire  Roman  miles  aerosa :  here  was  the  temple 
of  Xe'ptune  (PoBeidonl  and  here  the  Isthmian 
games  were  celebratea  ;  and  here,  also,  was  the 
JHolcM  (A/o^KOf),  or  road  by  which  ships  were 
dragged  across  from  the  Buy  of  Schcenus  to  tbe 
barbur  of  Lechteum.  Four  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts  were  made  to  dig  a  canal  across  the 
Isthmus,  namely,  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetcs,  Ju- 
lioB  Cieaar,  Calignln,  and  Nero. 

OoBraTBiXccs  Sinus  (Kopiv^taitdf  or  Kopfvfftof, 
noXnoc'  DOW  &uf^o^  XnMn/o),  the  gulf  between 
tbe  north  of  Greece  and  Peloponnesus,  begins, 
according  to  some,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ache- 
lous  in  jStolia  and  the  promontory  Araxus  in 
Acbaia,  according  to  others  at  the  straits  be- 
tween Rbiam  and  Antirrbium.  In  early  times 
it  was  called  the  CrissteaD  Gulf  {Vipiaaalo^  xuA- 
JTOf),  and  its  eaatem  part  the  Alcyouiim  Sea  {ji 
'A'Akvov}^  SaXaaaa). 

CoaiNTHUS  (Ko/jivdof :  Kopi'iHJiof),  called  iu 
•Homer  Efhyra  {'E^vprj),  a  city  on  the  above- 
mentiosed  isthmus.  Its  territory,  called  Co- 
BixTRiA  (Kc^fffa),  embraced  the  greater  part 
of  tbe  Isthmus,  with  the  adjacent  part  of^the 
Peloponnesos :  it  was  bounded  north  by  Mega- 
ris  and  the  Corinthian  Qulf,  south  by  ArgoTis, 
west  by  Sioyonia  and  Fhliasia,  aud  east  by  tbe 
Saronic  Gulf.  In  the  north  and  south  the  coun- 
try is  mountainous,  but  in  tbe  centre  it  is  a  plain 
with  a  solitary  and  steep  mountain  rising  from 
it,  the  AcaocoBiKTHUs  {'AKpoKopivdo^),  nineteen 
hundred  feet  in  height,  which  serred  ae  the  cit- 
adel of  Coriuth.  Thfi  city  itself  was  built  on 
the  northern  side  of  this  mountain;  and  the 
Tialls,  which  included  the  Acrocorintbus,  were 
eigbtj-sijt  stadia  in  circumference.  It  had  two 
harbors,  Csxchbea  and  Scnasivs  on  the  east, 
or  SariHiio  GuH  sod  one,  LECHiCUH,  on  the  west 
or  Corintluan  Qal£  Its  &Tonible  position  be- 
tween two  seta,  the  difficulty  of  carrying  goods 
round  Peloponnesus,  and  the  facility  with  which 
tbey  could  be  transported  across  the  Isthmus, 
raised  Corinth  in  very  early  times  to  great  com- 
mercial prosperity,  and  made  it  the  emponnm 
of  tbe  trade  between  Europe  and  Asia.  Its 
navy  was  oumerons  and  powerful  At  Corinth 
the  first  triremes  were  built;  and  the  first  sea- 
fight  on  record  was  between  the  Corinthians 
and  their  colonists  the  Corcyrceaus.  Its  great- 
ness at  an  early  period  is  attested  by  numerous 
colonies,  Ambracis,  Corcyro,  Apollonia,  Foti- 
diBR,  Aa,  It  was  adorned  with  luunificent 
buildings,  aud  in  no  other  city  of  Greec^lzcept 
Athens,  were  tbe  fine  aria  prosecuted  with  so 
mueh  vigor  and  saeeew.  Its  commerce  brought 
great  wealth  to  ita  inhalntaiits ;  but  with  their 
wealth,  they  became  Inxnrioua  and  licentioiit. 
Thus  the  worship  of  Yen  as  (Aphrodite)  pre- 


vailed in  this  city,  and  in  her  lemplcs  a  Tasf 
nomber  of  courtesans  was  mainUned.  Curiuth 
was  originally  inhabited  by  the  .^lic  rae« 
Here  ruled  the  .£alic  Sisyphus  and  his  descend* 
ants.  On  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the 
Dorians,  the  royal  power  puKd  into  tbe  handa 
of  the  Heraclid  AiCtrs.  The  conquering  Dori- 
ans became  tbe  ruling  class,  and  the  .^lian  in* 
)iabitants  subject  to  ibem.  After  Aletes  and 
his  desoendanta  had  reigned  for  live  generatit  ns, 
i-oyality  was  abolished,  aud  in  its  stead  was  es- 
tablished an  oligarchical  form  of  govemmcnt, 
confined  to  the  powerful  fiunily  of  tbe  Baechu- 
d(e.  TbiB  family  was  expelled  EC.  466  ly  Ctp- 
8ELU8,  who  became  tyrant,  and  reigned  thirty 
yeoTB.  He  was  succeeded,  625,  by  his  aon  Pi 
oiANDKB,  who  reigned  forty  years.  Ou  the 
death  of  the  latter,  586,  his  nephew  Psammeti- 
chus  reigned  fur  three  years,  and  on  his  fnll  in 
581,  the  government  again  became  an  aristocra- 
cy. In  Uie  PelopMinesian  war  Coriuth  was  one 
of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Athens.  In  846  11- 
iitophanes  attempted  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  city,  but  he  was  slain  by  his  brother  "nmo- 
leoo.  It  maintained  its  iudepeudence  till  the 
time  of  the  Macedoniaa  supremacy,  when  its 
citadel  was  garrisoned  by  Macedonian  troops. 
This  garrison  was  expelled  by  Aratus  iu  243, 
wbereupoD  Corinth  joined  the  Aehcan  league, 
to  which  it  eontinaea  to  belong  till  it  was  taken 
and  destroyed  in  146  by  L  Mummius,  tbe  Ro- 
man consul,  who  treated  it  in  the  most  bar- 
barous manner.  Its  inhabitants  were  sold  oa 
slaves ;  its  works  of  art,  which  were  not  de- 
stroyed by  the  Roman  soldiery,  were  conveyed 
to  Rome;  its  buildings  were  razed  tu  th» 
ground ;  and  thus  was  destn^ed  Uie  Imnen  m 
lim  Graeice,  as  Cicero  calls  the  city.  For  a 
century  it  lay  in  ruins ;  only  the  buddings  on 
the  Acropolis  and  a  few  temples  remaiaed  stand- 
ing. In  46  it  was  rebuilt  by  CiEBar,  who  peopled 
it  with  a  colony  of  veterans  and  descendants 
of  freedmen.  It  was  now  called  Cohnta  Julia 
Uorinthua;  it  became  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Achoia,  and  soon  recovered  much 
of  its  ancient  prosperity,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
it  became  uoted  for  its  former  licentiousness,  as 
we  see  from  SL  Paul's  epistles  to  the  inbalut- 
ants.  The  site  of  Corinth  is  mdieated  by  seven 
Doric  columns,  which  are  the  oily  remaina  of 
the  ancient  oity. 

CoiufiiJlinjs,  the  hero  of  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  early  Roman  legends.  His  ori^^Inal 
name  was  C.  or  Cn.  Mardta,  and  he  received 
the  surname  Coriolanus  from  tbe  heroism  he 
displayed  at  the  capture  of  the  Voiscian  town 
of  Coriuli.  His  haughty  besriug  toward  the 
commons  excited  their  fear  and  dislike,  and 
when  he  was  a  candidate  for  t&a  oonealabip 
they  refused  to  elect  bim.  After  this,  when 
there  was  a  famine  in  the  city,  and  a  Greek 
prince  sent  com  from  Sicily,  Conolanna  ad- 
vised that  it  should  not  be  distributed  to  the 
commous,  imless  tbey  gave  up  their  tribunes 
For  this  he  was  impeached  and  coudemned  tc 
exile,  B.C.  491.  He  now  took  refuge  among 
the  Volscians,  and  promised  to  assist  them  is 
war  agaiuat  tiie  Romans.  Attius  TuUios,  the 
king  of  the  Volsdans,  appointed  CoriolanM 
geiwnti  oS  tiie  Volseian  army.  Coriolanus  took 
m&oy  towns,  and  advanced  unresisted  till  1h 
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came  to  tibe/iM«a  Olmlia,  or  CluiUoQ  dike  close 
(o  Burnt,  4S9.  Hero  be  eacamped,  and  the  Bo- 
mnns,  I'a  alarm,  eeat  to  him  embasay  after  em- 
bassy, cotuiBtiog  of  the  oioBt  distiDguished  men 
■  of  the  ftate.  But  lie  vould  listen  to  none  of 
*U)enL  M  iengtb  tlie  noblest  matroiiB  of  Rome, 
headed  1^  Veturia,  the  mother  of  Coriolantu, 
and  YolumDio.  bis  wife,  with  bis  two  little  chil- 
dren, came  to  lits  tent  His  mother's  reproacb- 
M,  and  the  tears  of  bis  wife  and  the  other  ma- 
trons, bent  bis  purpose.  He  led  back  bis  arm^, 
ud  lived  in  exile  amon^  the  VoUcinns  till  lus 
death,  though  other  traditions  relate  that  he  was 
killed  by  the  Volaciaia  on  his  retom  to  thor 
oouotrj. 

CoBiuu  (CorioUnits),  a  town  in  lAlium,  cap- 
ital of  the  Vokei  from  the  capture  of  vbiob,  id 
B.C.  493,  G.  MnrciuB  obtained  the  fturoame  of 
CoriolauuB. 

CoaMAEA  (Ko/yuuTo),  an  inland  town  of  Pam- 
phylia  or  of  Fiudia,  token  by  the  consul  Han- 
uus. 

CoonZlIa.  1.  One  of  the  noble  woaxea  at 
Borne,  guilty  of  poisoning  the  leading  men  of  the 
state,  B.C.  831.— 2.  Elder  daughter  of  P.  Scipio 
Africouus  the  elder,  married  to  P.  Scipio  Nasica. 
—3.  Younger  sister  of  No.  2,  married  to  TL 
Seinpronius  Gracchus,  censor  169,  was  by  him 
the  mother  of  the  two  tribunes  Tiberius  and 
Caiua.  She  was  Tirtnons  and  accomplished, 
and  united  in  her  pemo  the  severe  virtues  of 
the  old  Boraiin  matrm,  with  the  superior  knowl- 
ed^4  and  refinement  which  then  began  to  pre- 
vail in  the  higher  classes  at  Rome.  She  super- 
intended with  the  greatest  care  the  education 
of  her  eoDB,  whom  she  survived.  She  was  al- 
most idolized  by  the  people,  who  erected  a 
statue  to  her,  with  the  iuscription  CoaHELU, 
MOTHJUL  OF  THB  Okaccbi. — i.  Daughter  of  L. 
Oioua,  married  to  C  Ceesar,  afterward  dictator. 
She  bore  him  his  daughter  Julia,  and  died  in 
his  ^uiestorship,  66.-6.  Daughter  of  Metellua 
Scipio,  roarried  first  to  P.  Crassue,  the  eon  of 
the  triumvir,  who  perished  in  the  expedition 
a^iunst  the  Parthiaus  63.  Next  year  sue  mar- 
ned  Fompey  the  Great,  1^  whom  she  was 
tenderly  loved.  She  aocompeoied  Pompey  to 
Egypt  after  tlie  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  saw  him 
murdered.  She  afterward  returned  to  Rome, 
aod  received  from  Coisor  the  ashes  of  her  hus- 
band, which  she  preserved  on  his  AJban  estate. 

CoBs£LiA  Obestilla.    Vid.  OamiLLA. 

CoBNSiiA  Gens,  the  most  distingiusbed  of  all 
tlie  Roman  geutee.  All  its  great  families  be- 
longed to  the  patiiciau  order.  The  names  of 
the  patrician  families  oi'e,  Abvixa,  Cetiieous, 
CiNSA,  Cossva,  Dolabella,  Lkntulub,  Malu- 
aiNGxsis,  Mauuula,  AIerula,  Rufinus,  Scipio, 
SiSENMA,  Bnd*SuLLA.  I'hc  names  of  tlie  ple- 
beian families  are  Ralbus  aud  Gallus,  and  we 
also  find  vaiiuus  ooguomeus,  as  Cnayaoooinia, 
A&,  givea  to  freedmeo  of  this  gens. 

CoRMfliius  Nefos.    Vid.  Stum. 

CobkIcClum  (Comical&nus),  a  town  in  La- 
tium,  in  the  mountains  north  of  Tibur,  taken  and 
destroyed  by  Tarquiniua  Priscua,  nod  celebrated 
as  the  residenoe  of  the  pareota  of  Serriui  Tul- 
liuL 

OokhIfIcTdb.   1.       a  friend  of  Cicero,  vai 
tribune  of  the  plebs  B.O.  69,  aud  one  of  Cio- 
«e's  oompetiton  fur  the  eouaulship  ic  M. 
824 


"When  the  Oatflinarian  QonsfHrnton  TCre  ■» 

rested,  Cethwns  waa  committed  to  lus  oar«.~ 
2.  Q,  son  of  IS^o.  1.  In  the  avil  war  (48)  he 
was  qoiestor  of  CB>sar,  who  Beat  him  into  lUyr- 
icum  with  the  title  of  propraetor:  be  reduced 
this  province  to  obedience.  In  4fi  he  was  ap- 
p(Hnted  by  CsBar  governor  of  Syria,  and  in  44 

foveroor  of  the  prorinoe  of  Ola  AfHca,  where 
e  was  at  the  time  of  Ctesar's  death.  He  main- 
tained this  province  for  the  senate,  but  on  the 
establishment  of  the  triumvirate  was  defeatca 
and  sldn  in  battle  by  T.  Seztius.  Cumifidus 
was  well  versed  in  literature.  Many  have  at- 
tributed to  him  the  authorship  of  the  "  Rhetor- 
ica  ad  Herennium,"  usually  printed  with  Cie- 
cero's  works ;  but  this  is  only  a  eonjeeture.  The 
Comificiue  who  is  mentioned  by  QuintiUan  at 
the  author  of  a  work  on  rhetoric  was  probably 
a  different  person  from  the  one  we  are  speaking 
ot — 8.  hj  one  of  the  generals  of  Oqtavianus  in 
the  war  against  Sex.  Pompey,  and  consul  SS. 
CoBNus,  a  town  oa  the  west  of  SardiniB, 
CoBNOTiray  L.  AsHMtm,  a  diatioguished  Stoig 
philosopher,  waa  bom  at  LepUs  in  Libya.  He 
came  to  Rome,  probably  as  a  ^ve,  and  was 
emancipated  by  the  Anniel  He  waa  tlie  teach* 
er  and  friend  of  the  poet  Persius,  who  has  ded- 
icated his  fifth  «aUre  to  him,  and  who  left  him 
his  library  and  money.  He  was  baoi^ed  by 
Nero,  A,D.  68,  for  having  too  freely  eriticiaed 
the  literary  attempts  of  the  emperor.  Hewrote 
a  lai^e  number  of  works,  all  of  which  are  lost: 
the  most  important  of  them  was  on  Ai*istotle'a 
Categories.— r^diiiOM :  by  Osanu,  Coniuivt 
(Phumutua)  de  datura  Deorum,  Getting.,  1844.1 
CoBCXBUs  {KopotCof).  1.  A  Phrygian,  son  of 
Mygdon,  loved  Cassandra,  and  for  that  reasm 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Trojans :  he  was  slain 
by  Neoptolemua  or  DkimedeB.— 2.  An  Eleao. 
who  gamed  the  victory  io  the  stadium  at  the 
Olympic  games,  6.C.  716 :  from  this  time  the 
Olympiads  b^n  to  be  reckoned. 

CorOnk  {Kopuv^:  Kopuvev^f  -vaiev^ ;  now  Co 
ron),  a  town  in  Meaeenia  on  the  westera  side 
of  the  Measenian  Qalf,  founded  B.C.  371  by  the 
MesseniauB  after  thdr  return  to  their  native 
country,  with  the  asaietanee  of  the  lliebaiia: 
it  possessed  several  public  buildings,  and  in  it* 
nei^borhood  was  a  celebrated  temple  of  ApoHoi 
GobOnSa  {Koptiveia :  Kopuvatof,  Kopupciof, 
■vioi).  I.  (Near  modem  Camari),  a  town  in 
Btaotia,  southwest  of  the  Lake  Copais,  situate 
on  a  hught  between  the  rivers  Phalortis  and 
Coralius ;  a  member  of  the  Bmotian  league  ;  io 
its  neighborhood  was  the  temple  of  Athena  Iton- 
ia,  where  the  festival  of  the  Pambceotia  waa 
celebrated.  Near  CorMiea  the  BceoUaDS  gained 
a  memorable  victory  over  the  AtliBoians  under 
Tolmides,  B.C.  441 ;  and  here  AgesiUua  t'e* 
fented  the  allied  Greeks,  894.-3.  A  town  m 
PhthioUs  in  Thesaaly. 

OokOkh  (Kepuv^  1.  The  mother  of  .£sap- 
LAFiOB. — Z.  Darter  of  PlwroDeus,  king  of  Pbo* 
<U8,  metamorphosed  by  Minerva  (Athena)  into  a 
orow  w^n  pursued  by  Neptune  (Poseidon). 

[Co^HTA  (KopovTo),  a  city  of  Acamania,  aS 
the  moiRn  of  the  Achelous.] 

[OoaCNiw  ^VLSfiuvoA  1.  Son  of  Caenena,  and 
one  ef  the  prmoea  of  the  I^itha ;  slain  by  Her- 
cules.^2.  Son  of  Tbersander,  grandson  oi  8i» 
ypbu^  reputed  founder  of  CoaoaEA.] 
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CoRsivi.    Vid,  C0BA88UL 

CoBsiA  (Kopaela,  also  Eo^uJ),  a  toVD  id 
Boeotia,  on  the  borders  of  Phocis. 

Coa^QA,  called  Cramm  b^  the  Greeks  {Kvp- 
voc:  Kvmias,  Kv/nwof,  Cwaas:  aow  Cornea), 
an  isbuid  narih  of  Sardinia,  spoken  of  Che 
aneieoti  ai  one  of  the  seven  large  idaods  in 
the  Me(£temuiean.  The  an^ieDti,  hoverer, 
ezaggvrate  for  the  most  part  the  size  of  the 
nlana  ;  its  greatest  length  is  kJO  huodred  and 
eizteen  miles,  and  its  greatest  Dreadth  about 
fiftj-oae.  It  is  monntalDous,  and  was  not  moch 
eoltivated  m  antiquity.  A  range  of  moontaius 
runnii^  from  south  to  north  separates  it  into 
two  parts,  of  whidi  the  eastern  naif  vas  more 
cnltiTated,  -while  the  WMtem  half  was  covered 
almost  entirely  vith  vood.  Honuy  and  wax 
were  the  principal  productions  of  the  island; 
but  the  b(Hiey  had  a  bitter  taste,  ftom  the  yev- 
trees  with- which  the  island  abounded  (Cyme- 
<u  taxo*,  Virg^  ix,  80).  The  bmbitBats 
were  a  nide  mountain  raoe,  addioted  toxobbeij,: 
aod  paying  litUe  attention  to  a{piaaitar&  Ereo 
io  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire  tlidr  cbarae- 
ter  had  not  much  improro^  as  we  aee  from  the 
deseription  of  Seneca,  who  was  baniBhed  to  this 
island.  The  most  ancient  inhabitants  appear  to 
haTe  been  Iberians;  but  in  early  times  Iiigu- 
rian%  Tfiriwilaiu,  CartbasiniaiM^  and  even 
Greeks  (vid  ALsau),  setQea  in  the  island  It 
was  snl^ct  to  the  Carthaginians  at  the  00m- 
meneement  of  the  first  Punic  war,  but  soon 
afkerward  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
aod  subsequratly  formed  a  part  of  the  Soman 
proriaoe  of  Santinia.  The  Romans  founded 
■erenl  oolouea  in  the  island,  of  Vhidi  the  most 
impMlaat  were  Mabuita  and  Alkbia. 

CobsOte  (Eo/KTurr/ :  ntins  at  JSrtay),  a  ci^  of 
Mesopotamia,  on  the  Eupdirates,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Masoas  or  Saoooras  (now  Wmfy-^-Seba), 
which  Xeoophon  found  already  deserted 

CoarO-TA  (Cwtouensis :  now  Oortona),  one 
of  the  twelve  cities  of  Etniria,  lay  northwest  of 
IbeTiasimeoe  Lake,  and  was  one  of  the  most  an- 
deot  cities  in  Italy.  It  is  said  to  have  been  orig- 
inally called  Corytkus  from  its  reputed  foiHU- 
er  Ooryttus,  who  is  represented  as  the  fkther 
of  Aatdauns.  It  is  also  called  Groton,  Cbthor- 
fMO,  CifTtonium,  <to.  The  Oratton  mentioned 
by  Herodotns  (i,  S7)  was  probably  Creston  in 
llirace  and  not  Oortraia,  aa  many  modem  writ- 
4n  have  supposed  Cortona  is  said  to  have 
bsen  OTinnally  fowtded  by  the  IXmbriaoe,  then 
lo  hare  been  conquered  by  the  Pelasgians,  and 
subaequoiUy  to  have  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Etruscans.  It  was  afterward  colonized  by 
thtf  Romans,  bat  under  their  dtwainion  sunk  into 
nsnpiifieanee.  The  remains  of  the  Ft^a^ie 
walkof  tUiafrr  are  boom  of  the  mostreouric- 
able  m  all  Italy:  there  is  one  fragment  on* 
huDdrcd  snd  twraty  feet  in  lei^tli,  composed 
of  blocks  of  enormous  magnitude. 

CoBDircAidlos,  Tl,  eoDSul  6.0.  S80,  with  P. 
Valerius  Lievious,  fought  with  ssoeess  against 
tbe  Etmscana  aod  Fyrrhos.  He  was  the  first 
E^beian  wfao  waa  oreated  pontifax  oAximas. 
be  was  me  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his 
nf^a,  poweesed  a  pro  (bund  knowledge  of  pon- 
bAeaTaod  einl  law,  and  waa  the  first  perwu  at 
RofM  who  gave  r^ohr  instmctim  in  law. 

Coft^intB  MuBAiA.   V%d.  Mmsala. 


CoKTCs,  H.  ValSsidb,  one  of  the  most  illufr 
trions  men  in  the  early  history  of  Some.  He 
obtained  the  Buroame  of  Oorvu»,  or  "  Raven," 
because,  when  serving  as  milttarr  tribune  under 
CamilluB,  B.O.  1149,  be  acoeptea  tbe  chaUenge 
of  a  gigantic  GanI  to  ungla  combat,  and  was 
assisted  in  tbe  oooflict  by  a  i-aveo  ■wla/Ai  settled 
upon  his  helmet,  and  flew  in  tbe  face  of  the  bar- 
barian. He  was  six  times  consul  B.C.  348,  346^ 
84S,  3S5,  300,  299,  and  twice  dictator,  342,  801. 
and  by  his  military  abilities  rendered  the  most 
memorable  services  to  his  oountry.  His  most 
brilliant  victories  were  gained  in  his  third  con- 
sulship, S48,  when  he  defeated  tbe  Sas]uit«a  at 
Mount  GauTus  and  at  Suessula  \  and  in  his  other 
consulships  he  repeatedly  def^ted  the  Etrus- 
coQS  and  other  enemies  of  Borne.  He  reached 
the  age  of  one  hundred  years,  and  is  frequently 
referred  to  by  the  later  Roman  writers  as  s 
memorable  example  of  the  favors  of  fortune. 

CoBTBAKncB,  ptiests  of  Cybele  or  Rhea  io 
Kn^ripa,  who  eelcbratcd  bar  worship  with 
timsiastio  danoes,  to  the  sound  (tf  the  dram 
tbe  eymbaL  They  are  often  identified  with  the 
Curetes  and  the  Idsaa  Dactyli,  aod  thus  ar« 
said  to  have  been  the  narses  of  Jupter  (Zenaj 
in  Crete.   They  were  called  Galli  at  Rome. 

CoatolA  (EupvK^a  or  Kwpvx^  a  nymph  who 
became  \fj  Apollo  the  mother  ml^eorm  or  ■ 
coreue,  and  from  whom  the  Otnysian  oave  in 
Mount  Paniasans  was  believed  to  have  derived 
its  aam&  The  Muses  are  sometimes  called  by 
tbe  poets  Oorycidea  NymsAa. 

OOafcDS  (Ku/wxoc:  Kupvxiog,  Coryoios).  1. 
(Now  jSTonubaX  a  hi(^  rocky  hill  on  the  coast  of 
Ionia,  forming  tbe  sonthwesteni  promontory  of 
the  ErytbDsan  peiunsula^2.  A  uty  of  Pam* 
phylia,  near  Phaselis  and  monnt  Olvmpus :  colo- 
nized afresh  by  Attains  XL  Philadelpbus ;  taken, 
and  probably  destroyed,  by  P.  Semlius  Isauri- 
cui. — &  (Rums  opposite  the  island  of  Khorgoa\ 
a  city  in  Cilicia  Aspera,  with  a  good  harbor, 
between  the  mouths  of  tbe  lAmus  aod  the  Ca- 
lyoadnus.  Twenty  stadia  (two,geoffraphical 
miles)  from  the  mv  was  a  ^tto'or  glot  in  ^ 
moantaios,  called  toe  OorycuD  Cave  (Kmo^juoi' 
Svrpov),  oeletmted  by  the  poets,  and  also  umoos 
for  its  saffron.  At  uie  distance  of  one  huodred 
stadia  (ten  geogr^diioal  miles)  from  Coryeoa 
was  a  promontory  of  tbe  same  name.  • 

CdavsALUis  (KcywdoXAof :  KcqwdaAJUvf),  a 
demue  in  Attica  bskoging  to  the  tribe  Hippo- 
thotmtis,  situate  on  the  monntaiD  tA  the  same 
name,  which  divides  the  plain  of  Athens  from 
that  of  Eleusis. 

Coa^PBAsicK  (Koptf^offtof),  a  promontoiy  in 
Messenia,  indosiog  the  hartior  of  Pylos  on  the 
north,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name  upm  it 
(now  (HdNoMTino). 

OoafTHus  (Eopvdof).  1.  Ad  XtaHan  here^  son 
of  Jupiter,  husband  of  Electra,  and  &ther  <A 
lasias  and  Dardanu^  is  said  to  have  founded 
OorytbuB  (now  Cortona)/—^  Son  of  Uarmam^ 
wounded  Pelatca  with  a  javelin  at  the  marriage 
festival  of  Ferseai.1 

COh,  cms,  OS«b  (K^,  E6»c  :  K(3of ,  CSOs :  now 
Ko»,  Staneo),  one  01  tbe  islands  called  Sporades^ 
luroff  tbe  coast  of  Ouia,  at  tbe  mouth  of  Uie  Oe 
ramie  Guli;  opponte  to  Halieamassns.  In  earlj 
timet  it  was  ouled  Herfips  and  Nym{dkSBa.  It 
waa  e-iloDiied  bjy  jEoiians,  bat  became  a  mflit 
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Iwr  ot  U]«  OoiioD  ooiifedetACjr.  Its  chief  city, 
Oos,  sloood  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  island, 
ID  a  beautiful  situation,  and  had  a  good  harbor. 
Kear  it  stood  the  Aeolepifium,  or  temple  of  As- 
olepius  (iSsculapius),  to  vhom  the  island  was 
•acred,  aod  from  whom  its  chief  family,  the  As- 
depiailn^  (daimed  their  descent  The  island 
was  Tery  fertile;  its  chief  prodoeti<»is  were 
wine,  ointmeots,  and  the  light  traDBparcnt  dress- 
es called  "  CoiD  Testes."  It  -vaa  the  birthplace 
of  the  physician  Hippocrates,  who  was  an  As- 
clepiad,  of  the  poet  Puiletos,  and  of  the  painter 
AiwUes,  whose  pictures  of  Antigoous  and  of 
Venus  AnadjomsDe  adorned  the  Ascleiufium. 
Under  the  Rom  ana,  Got  vai  bvored  by  Clau- 
dius, who  made  it  a  free  stat^  and  by  Aatooi- 
nus  Pius,  who  reboilt  the  tity  ot  Ooe  after  its 
destruction  by  an  earthquake. 

C6sA  or  COBSA  fCoBsBnuB).  1.  (N'ow  AnMe 
Jonia,  about  fire  miles  southeast  of  OrbetMo),  a 
city  of  Etruria,  near  the  tea,  vitti  a  good  haiv 
bor,  called  Mervuitt  Portvt,  was  a  ray  aonent 
place,  and  after  the  foil  of  Falerii  one  of  the 
twelve  Etruscan  cities.  It  was  colonized  by 
the  Romans  KG.  278,  and  recetred  in  197  an 
addition  of  one  thousand  colonists.  There  are 
still  eztensire  ruins  of  its  walls  and  towers, 
boilt  of  polnKMial  masoniy. — 2.  A  town  in  Lu- 
eania,  near  Tburil — [S.  (Now  Goaa),  or  Cosab, 
a  river  of  lAtium,  near  Frusino.] 

Coeoo-iiua.  1.  C,  pretor  ui  the  Social  war, 
B.C.  89,  defeated  tixB  Samnites. — 2.  C,  f>retor 
in  the  consulship  of  Oicero,  68  ;  gorenied  in  the 
following  year  the  province  of  Further  Spain  ; 
wasotMof  the  twentv  eommissioners  in  59,  to 
earry  into  execution  Uie  agrarian  law  of  JuUus 
OsBaar,  but  died  in  Ois  year.-'S.  tribune  of 
the  plebs  69,  ledile  61,  and  one  of  the  jndices  at 
the  trial  of  P.  Sextius,  66. 

CosHAS  (Koo/fof),  commonly  called  Imdico- 
PLEDBTza  (Indian  navigator),  an  Egyptian  monk, 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  about  A.D, 
686.  lu  early  life  be  followed  the  employment 
of  a  merdunl^  aod  visited  many  foreign  conn- 
tries,  of  which  he  gave  an  aocotmt  in  his  To- 
■wypa^  'XpumaviK^,  ThpoffTt^ia  OkriMiana, 
in  twelve  kn^  of  whidi  tlia  greater  part  is 
extant 

Cosadio.  1.  King  of  Parthia.  Vid.  Absa- 
OB8,>iro.  26.-2.  King  of  Persia.    Vid.  Sasba- 

Cm&u  {Koaaaia),  a  district  in  and  about 
Uount  Zflgros,  ou  the  northeast  side  of  Susiaoa, 
and  on  the  confines  of  Media  and  Persia,  in- 
habited by  a  rude,  warlike,  predatory  people, 
the  CoBiuei  (KofftraZot),  whom  the  Persian  kings 
never  subdued,  but  en  the  oontnuy,  purchased 
their  quiet  by  paying  them  tribute.  ALezander 
eonqnered  them  (B.C.  826-824),  and  with  dif- 
fienuy  kept  them  in  subjectioD ;  after  his  death 
they  soon  regaued  their  independence.  Their 
name  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
modem  name  of  Susiana,  Khuziitan,  and  is  pos- 
sibly connected  with  the  Cosh  of  the  Old  Teeta- 
ment 

OoEgDR,  CoBufiiiuB,  the  name  of  several  il- 
InstriouB  Romans  in  the.  early  history  of  the 
republic  Of  these  tiie  most  eelebmted  was 
Sen  Cornelius  Cossos,  eonsnl  RO.  426,  wbo 
killed  Lar  Tolnmnius,  the  king  of  the  Veil,  in 
■ioglo  eombat  and  dsdieated  hie  spoils  in  the 
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temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrins — the  second  of  tha 
three  instances  in  which  tbe  epoUa  opima  were 
won. 

CoesDiius,  a  Roman  architect  who  rebu'It, 
at  the  expense  of  Antiochus  Emphanea,  Uie  tem 
pie  of  tiie  Olympian  Jupitt^r  (Zeus)  at  Athena, 
about  B.0. 168,  in  the  most  magnificent  Corinth- 
ian style. 

CoBSftA  (now  Pantelaria),  also  written  Co» 
syra,  Cosyrua,  Coeura,  Coesura,  a  small  islaod 
in  the  Mediterranean  near  Malta. 
CCxaoit,    Vid.  CAaTHAGO. 
Cdiiac^  a  king  of  the  Daeians^  eonqnered  id 
the  reign  of  Aagustna  by  Lmtolna 

CoTTA,  AttBfiii0B.  1.  (X,  eonsul  B.O.  S62  and 
248,  in  both  of  which  years  be  fought  in  Sidly 
against  the  Carthaginians  with  success. — 2.  C, 
oomnl  200,  fought  against  tbe  Boii  and  the  other 
Qaols  in  the  north  of  Italv. — 8.  L,  tribune  of 
the  plebs  164,  and  coosol  144^ — 4.  1^  consul 
119,  opposed  0.  Marius,  who  was  tlini  tribune 
of  tiie  plebs. — 6.  C,  was  acensed  under  the  lex 
Varia,  91,  of  supporting  the  claims  of  the  Italian 
allie^  and  went  into  voluntary  exile.  He  re- 
turned to  Rome  when  Sulla  was  dictator,  82  ; 
and  in  75  he  was  consul  with  L.  Octavius.  He 
obtained  the  govemmoit  of  Oaul,  and  died  im- 
mediately after  his  return  to  Rome.  He  was  ' 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  orators  of  liia 
time,  and  is  introduced  by  Cicero  as  one  of  the 
spellers  in  tbe  De  Oralort,  and  the  De  Nalura 
Jbeormn,  in  the  latter  of  which  works  be  niain- 
toinn  the  cause  of  the  Academics.—-^.  M.,  broth- 
er of  No.  6,  txtavoi  74,  with  L.  Limine  Luoul- 
lua,  obtained  Bithynia  fur  his  province,  and  was 
defeated  by  Hiurodates  near  Chalcedon. — 7. 
L.,  brother  of  Nos.  5  and  6,  pmtor  70,  when  he 
earned  the  celebrated  law  itex  AureliajwUcia- 
ria)  which  intrusted  tiie  judicia  to  the  senators, 
equites,  and  tiibuoi  nrarii.  He  was  eonsul  66 
with  L.  Manlius  Torquatus,  after  the  coaaula 
elect  Sulla  and  P.  Autronius  Psetus,  had 
been  oondemned  of  ambitus.  He  supp(H*tec 
Cieero  dnrvig  his  oonsulship,  and  proposed  hia 
reoall  fivm  eule.  In  the  <uvil  war  be  joined 
Caesar,  whom  he  survivedi 

CoKTA,  Jj.  AuauHOULlirs,  ooe  of  Ciesar's  le- 
gates in  Gaul,  perished  along  with  Sabioos  in 
tiie  attack  made  upon  them  by  Ambiorix,  RC 
64.    Vid.  Aiuioaix. 

Ooiriui,  son  of  Donntu,  king  of  savoal  Li- 
frarian  tribes  in  the  Oottian  AIpe,  wUob  derived 
dieir  name  from  him.  Vid.  Alpk&  He  sub- 
mitted to  Augustus,  who  granted  him  tbe  sover^ 
eignty  over  twelve  of  the  tribes,  with  the  title  of 
Prtefeotus.  Cottiiu  thereupon  made  roads  over 
the  AlpB,  and  erected  (B.C^  8)  at  Segusio  (now 
jSusa)  a  triumphal  anu  in  honor  of  Angus tua, 
extant  at  the  present  day.  His  autbtmty  was 
transmitted  to  his  son,  upon  whom  Claudina 
oonferred  the  title  of  king.  On  his  death  him 
kingdom  was  mode  a  Roman  province  by  Nenk 

CoTTCs,  a  giant  with  one  hundred  hands,  sea 
of  Uranus  (Ccelu8)and  Ocea  (Terra). 

[CoTrAfiDM  or  CoTiAfiDic  (Korvoetov  or  Ko> 
Ttdiio^t  now  Kiviajfohl  a  city  of  I^ry^  Epi*- 
tetos  OD  the  Tbymbris.] 

Corf  LA,  L.  VA^tn,  one  of  Antony's  most  in- 
timate friends,  ^fought  on  his  side  at  Mutina,  H. 
C  48. 

CMuniKirv^),  the  highest  peak  of  Uount 
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Ida  in  the  Tmad,  contwniog  the  aouraes  of  Vnt 
riTera  Scamaader,  Qrauicus,  uid  iBieptia. 

CdTi'6RA  {K.oT£opa),  a  colony  of  Sinope,  in 
the  territory  of  the  Tibareni,  oo  the  con«t  of 
Pootus  FolemouiaouB,  at  the  vert  end  of  a  bay 
of  the  lame  um^  celebrated  tm  the  pUee  where 
the  ten  tboOBOnd  Greeki  embarked  for  Sinope. 
The  finiudation  of  Fhanwaa  reduced  it  to  in- 
•ignifieaneft 

CoTTB  or  Corrrto  (Karvf  or  Kotvttu),  a 
Thnieian  divinity,  whoee  festiral,  the  VotytUa 
{vid.  Diet,  of  Ani,  t.  v.),  reeemUed  Uiat  of  the 
Phrygian  Cybele,  and  vas  celebrated  vith  licen- 
tious revelry,  in  later  tinies  her  worship  was 
introduced  at  Athena  and  OoHntb.  Those  who 
celebrated  her  festival  were  called  Baptat,  from 
the  parifieatioos  which  were  originally  connect- 
ed with  the  solemnity. 

Cons  (Korvf).  1.  King  of  Thrace  B.C.  882- 
9,^8,  was  for  a  short  time  a  friend  of  the  Atheni- 
■oSt  but  earned  oo  war  with  tbem  toward  the 
doM  ni  lus  niga  He  was  cruel  and  sanguin- 
ary, and  was  much  addieted  to  gross  luxury 
and  drunkennese.  He  was  murdered  by  two 
brothers  whose  father  he  had  injured. — 2.  King 
of  the  Odrysie  in  Thrace,  assisted  Perseus 
Bgainst  Rome,  B.C.  188.  His  son  was  taken 
priKHier  and  carried  to  Rome,  whereupon  he 
sued  for  peace  and  was  pardoned  by  tbe  Ro- 
numa; — 8.  A  king  of  Thrace,  who  took  part 
agunst  CiBsar  with  Pompey,  48. — 4.  King  of 
Thrace,  sou  of  Rhametalces,  in  the  reigns  of 
Ai^ostns  and  Tiberius.  He  carried  on  war 
with  hia  uncle  Rbe&cuporis,  by  whom  he  was 
m  ordered,  A.D.  19.  Ovid,  during  his  exile  at 
Tomi,  addrcMed  an  epistle  to  him  {&  PohU 

CaXsH  {KpdYoi\  a  mountain  eonststiag  of 
right  Bommits,  being  a  continuation  of  Taurus 
to  the  west,  and  forming,  at  its  extremity,  the 
■outhweetem  promontory  of  Lycin  (now  Tedjf- 
SoorooH,  i  e.,  Seven  Capes).  Some  of  its  sum- 
mits show  traces  of  volctinio  action,  and  the  an- 
etents  had  m  tradition  to  the  same  effect  At 
its  foot  was  a  town  of  tlifl  same  name,  od  the 
•e»«bore,  between  Pydna  and  Patara.  Paral- 
lel to  it.  north  of  the  River  Glauoui,  was  the 
duun  of  Antiorteis.  The  greatest  hdgbt  of 
Cragui  exceeds  uree  thousand  feet 

[CkaubOu  (KpufiCovaa).  1.  A  city  of  Lycia, 
at  the  fbot  of  me  Lycian  OlympuB,  one  hundred 
atadia  (ten  geograplueal  mileaj  from  FhaaeliL 
— a.  An  island  oo  the  eoast  oi  Oilieia,  not  &r 
from  the  j>romootoTy  Oorycns.] 

Ceawae  (Kpavutj),  the  island  to  which  Paris 
firtt  curried  Helen  from  Pelupounesus  (Hom., 
JL,  iii.,  446),  is  said  by  some  to  be  an  island 
off  Oythium  in  Laoonia,  by  others  to  be  the  isl- 
and Hdma  off  Attica,  aud  fay  othen^  again,  to 
beCythera. 

CaAHlrs  {KpavaSi),  king  of  Attica,  the  son- 
in-law  and  successor  of  Cuerops.  He  was  de- 
prived of  lufl  kingdom  by  his  son-in-law  Am- 
pfaictyon. 

CsAim  or  CaAinuii  (Kpctvtoi,  Kpavtov:  Kpd- 
vtoc :  now  Krania,  near  ArgoitM),  a  town  of 
Cephailenia,  oc  the  scuthera  coast 

CRimOx  or  GajunriM  (K/uvtSv,  Kpaw^v: 
Kpamwrne :  nov  Bariiti  or  Titret),  in  aodcnt 
times  Efhtea,  a  town  in  Pelat^iotis  lo  nussa- 
ty,  not  fitf  from  Idu^ 


!!hantob  {KpuvTop)y  of  Soli  in  Cilicia,  an 
Academic  pbilusopher,  studied  at  Athens  under 
Xenooratcs  and  Polemo,  and  flourished  B.O. 
800.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works,  all 
of  which  are  lost  and  was  the  first  who  wrote 
oommentariea  on  Plato's  works.  Most  of  his 
writings  related  to  moral  subjects  (Hot.,  J^jp., 
i.,  2,  4).  One  of  hia  most  celebrated  works  was 
On  Qritf,  of  which  Cicero  made  great  use  in 
the  third  book  of  his  Tusculan  Disputations,  and 
in  the  Contolatio,  which  be  oompOMd  on  the 
death  of  bis  daughter  Tullia. 

CkassIpes  FuafDS,  Cicero's  son-in-law,  the 
second  hnslmnd  of  TulUa,  whom  he  married  B. 
C.  66,  but  from  whom  he  was  ihaitly  afterward 
divorced. 

Caxastig,  Lidirfus.  1.  P.,  prator  B.O.  1Y6, 
and  consul  171,  when  he  carried  on  the  war 
against  Perseus. — 2.  brother  of  No.  U  pr»- 
tor  172,  and  ooosal  168. — 3.  C,  probably  son  of 
Na  2,  tribune  of  tbe  plebs  146,  was  distii^uisb- 
ed  as  a  popular  leader^— 4.  P.,  samamed  Diwa 
or  elected  pootifex  maxim  us  212,  emrule 
adile  211,  j|>r»tor  208,  and  consul  206,  with 
Sapb  Afnosnus,  when  he  carried  on  war 
o^inst  Hannibal  in  the  south  of  Italy.  He 
died  188. — 6.  P,  sumamed  Divea  Mudanut,  son 
of  P.  Muciua  Scsvola,  was  adopted  by  the  son 
of  No.  4.  Id  181  he  was  consul  and  pontifex 
maximua,  and  was  the  first  priest  of  tuit  rank 
who  went  beyond  Italy.  He  carried  on  war 
against  Arietonicua  in  Asia,  but  was  defeated 
and  sloia  He  was  a  good  orator  and  jurist.— 
6.  M,  sumamed  Ageltutus,  because  he  is  said 
never  to  have  laughed,  was  grandfather  of  Cms 
sua  the  triumvir. — 7.  P,  sumamed  IHvei,  son 
of  No.  6,  and  father  of  the  triumvir.  He  was 
the  proposer  of  the  lex  Licinia,  to  prevent  ex- 
cessive expense  io  banquets,  but  in  what  year 
is  uncertain.  He  was  consul  97,  and  carried  on 
war  in  Spain  for  some  years.  He  was  censor 
89  with  L.  Julius  Ctesar.  In  the  civil  war  he 
took  part  with  Sulla,  and  put  an  end  to  bis  own 
life  wbcn  Marius  and  Oinna  returned  to  Rome  at 
the  end  of  87. — 8.  H.,  sunuuned  Divet,  the  trium- 
vir, younger  son  of  Na  His  life  was  spared 
by  Ciona  after  the  death  of  his  father;  but, 
fearing  Cinoa,  be  afteward  escaped  to  Spain, 
where  he  concealed  himself  for  eight  months 
On  the  death  of  Cinna  in  84,  be  coUected  eomo 
forces  and  crossed  over  into  Africa,  whence  be 
passed  Into  Italy  in  88  and  jdned  Sulla,  on 
whose  ud«  he  fought  against  toe  Uarian  party. 
On  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  be  was  rewarded 
by  donations  of  confiscated  property,  and  thus 
greatly  increased  bis  patrimony.  His  ruling  pas 
sion  was  mcmey,  and  be  divoted  all  his  energief 
to  its  aecumuktioa  He  was  a  keen  and  saga 
cious  speculator.  He  bought  multitudes  of 
slaves,  aud,  in  order  to  increase  flwir  volne,  had 
tbem  instructed  in  lucrative  arts.  He  worked 
silver  mines,  cultivated  farms,  and  built  houses, 
which  be  let  at  high  rents.  In  71  he  was  ap- 
pointed prffitor  in  order  to  carry  <m  the  war 
against  Spartacus  and  the  gladiators;  he  de- 
feated Spartaooa,  who  was  uain  in  the  battie, 
and  he  was  honored  with  an  ovatioa  Io  70 
Crassus  was  ooosol  with  Pomp^ ;  he  enter- 
tained the  populace  at  a  banquet  of  ten  thousand 
taUes,  and  distributed  oom  enough  to  sopply  the 
£unily  of  every  oiticeo  for  three  monua.  H« 
UT 
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dul  not,  however,  co-operate  cordially  with  Pom- 

evf,  of  TChoee  superior  iuflueoce  he  vaa  jeiUoQt. 
[e  waa  afterwsra  recoDctled  to  Pompey  oy  Gib- 
■ar'a  mediation,  and  thus  iraa  fonii«d  between 
them,  in  60,  the  ao-caUcd  triumTiratc  {Vid. 
p.  158,  a.)  In  66  Craniu  was  a^aia  oonsul 
with  Pompey,  and  received  the  province  of 
Sjria,  where  he  hoped  both  to  inereaM  his 
wealth  and  to  acquire  military  gloiy  by  attack- 
iog  the  Farthiana.  He  aet  out  for  Eua  province 
b^ore  the  expirati<m  of  bis  oonsulship,  and  con- 
tinued his  march  notvitfaatantUiw  the  oo&vor- 
tble  omens  which  occurred  to  mm  at  almost 
every  step.  After  crosaing  the  Euphrates  in 
6i,  he  did  not  Jbllow  up  the  attack  upon  Parthia, 
but  returned  to  Syria,  where  he  passed  the  win- 
ter. Id  63  ha  again  orossed  the  JBophrates ;  he 
was  misled  by  %  eimfliy  Arabian  dueftain  to 
mardi  into  the  nlains  of  Hesopotunia,  where 
be  was  attodred  Dy  Sureoas,  the  genend  of  the 
Parthian  king,  Orodes.  Id  Uie  battle  whidi  fol- 
lowed Crassus  was  defeated  with  immeawe 
slaughter,  end  retreated  with  the  remainder  of 
his  troops  to  Carrhie  (the  Haran  of  Scripture). 
The  mutioous  threats  of  his  troops  oompelled 
him  to  accept  a  perfidious  invitation  from  Sure- 
las,  who  offered  a  paci&o  interview,  at  which 
he  was  slain,  either  by  the  enemy,  or  by  some 
fiiend  who  desired  to  save  him  from  the  dis- 
grace of  becoming  a  prisoner.  His  head  was 
cut  offand  seot  to  Orodes,  who  caused  melted 
^Id  to  be  poured  into  the  mouth  of  his  fallen 
enemy,  sayint&  "Sato  thyself  oow  with  that 
metal  of  wbion  in  life  thou  wast  so  greedy." — 9. 
M,  sumamed  Dives,  aoo  of  Ko.  B,  served  on- 
der  Cteear  in  Oaul,  and,  at  the  broking  out  of 
the  civil  war  in  49,  was  pnefect  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul — 10.  P,  younger  sod  of  No  8,'was  Cie- 
Bar's  legate  in  Gaul  from  68  to  65.  lu  64  he 
followed  his  father  to  Syria,  and  feU  in  the  bat- 
tle agUDst  the  ParUuaoa. — II.  L,  the  oelebratAd 
orator.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  (B.O.  119), 
be  attracted  great  ootiee  by  his  jvosecution  of 
C.  Carbo.  He  was  oodsuI  m  9S  with  Q.  Scw- 
vola,  when  he  proposed  a  law  to  compel  all  who 
were  not  dtizeos  to  depart  from  Rome :  the 
rigor  of  the  law  was  one  of  the  cansee  (tf  the 
Social  war.  Ha  vu  aftarwaid  prooonsol  of 
OauL  Id  08  he  waa  csdsm',  wheo  be  caused 
the  Bchoola  of  the  Latin  rhetorfaaaDB  (o  be  dosed. 
He  died  in  91,  a  few  days  after  oppoung  in  the 
senate  the  eoosul  L.  PhUippus,  an  enemy  of  the 
aristoora^.  Craasus  was  fond  of  elegance  and 
luxury.  His  bouse  up<»i  the  Palatium  was  one 
of  the  meet  beautiful  at  Rome,  and  was  adorn- 
ed wiOi  oostly  wtH-ks  of  art  As  an  orator  he 
surpassed  all  his  cootemporariee.  In  the  treat- 
ise De  Oratore  Cieero  iotroducea  him  as  one  of 
the  speakers,  and  he  is  UDderstood  to  express 
Cicero's  own  statements.  [The  fragments  of 
his  oratiooB  are  ooUeeted  and  puUished  by 
Ueyer,  OrattmtakRomaiL.FregiMiUa,^^9l-^Vl, 
Zurich,  184S.] 

CuBrihmt  ona  of  CBsai'a  T«tenuM,  oom' 
meoced  the  battle  of  Fhorsalia  B.C,  48,  ud 
died  fighting  bravely  in  the  foremost  line. 

[CaAT.Bis  (K£orau(-),  according  to  one  legend, 
the  mother  of  Scylla ;  goddess  of  soi'oerera  and 
eochantera.] 

[CuT,aiiKiaaB  fEparauifvqc),  a  native  of  Chal- 
ois,  founded  the  aty  of  Zaoele  io  Sidly.] 
88S 


CaA-rSaus  {KpanpSc).  1.  A  distinguiihed  gen 
erel  of  Alexander  the  Great,  on  whose  deatk 
(B.C.  S28}  be  received,  in  commoo  with  Aotip 
ater,  the  govemment  ot  Macedonia  and  Greeeo. 
He  arrivM  io  Qreeoe  in  time  to  render  effeetua! 
assistanee  to  Antipater  in  the  lAmiau  war.  At 
the  close  of  this  war  he  married  Pbila,  the 
daughter  of  Antipater.  Soon  after,  he  accom 
Mnied  Antipater  in  the  war  agunst  the  JEU'- 
UoDB,  and  in  that  against  Perdiccas  in  Asia.  Ht 
fell  in  a  battl*  agaiDat  Eumenes  in  8S1j — S 
Brother  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  compiled  histor 
ical  documents  relative  to  the  bistoi?  of  Attica 
— 8.  A  Greek  phyucion,  who  attended  the  fam 
ily  of  AtticuB,  mentioned  also  Horace  (Sat^ 
ii,  8, 161). 

Cbarb  (EpttTTf).  1.  An  AUwniao  poet  of  th# 
old  comedy,  begui  to  flouriah  B.0. 449,  nod  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  comic  poet& 
He  excelled  ehtefiy  in  mirth  and  fun,  and  was 
the  first  Attic  poet  who  brought  drunken  per- 
soiu  on  the  stage.  [His  fragments  are  collect- 
ed and  edited  by  Memeke,  Comic  Orcec.  Frf^ttUt 
vol  i.,  p  '76-86,  edit  minor.] — 2.  Of  Tralles,  aa 
orator  or  rhetorician  of  the  school  of  Isooratea. 
— 8.  Of  Thebes,  a  pupU  of  the  Cynic  Dioge&efl, 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Cynic 
philosophers,  flourished  about  820.  Though 
heir  to  a  large  fortune,  be  renounced  it  all,  and 
lived  and  died  as  a  true  Cynic,  disregardiiu  all 
external  pleasures,  and  restricling  nimself  to 
the  most  absolute  necefisaries.  He  received 
the  aumame  of  the  "  Dooropener,"  because  it 
was  his  proetioe  to  visit  every  hoose  at  Athens 
and  rebuke  its  inmates.  He  married  Hip^r- 
chia,  the  daughter  of  a  family  of  diatinotion, 
who  threatened  to  commit  suicide  when  bet 
pnreDta  opposed  her  union  with  the  pbiloeopber. 
He  wrote  several  works  which  are  lost,  for  the 
e{Hstles  extant  uoder  his  name  are  not  aeDuine. 
—4.  Of  Athens,  ttie  paj^  ud  frUod  of  Folemo^ 
and  his  anccessor  in  the  diair  of  the  Aeademy, 
about  270.  He  was  the  t«acb»r  of  Areesibos, 
Theodorus,  and  Kon  Borysthaoitee. — 6.  Of 
Mallus  in  Cilido,  a  celebrated  grammarian.  He 
was  brought  up  at  Tarsus,  vhence  he  removed 
to  Pei^amoe,  where  he  founded  the  Pvgamene 
viOoA  of  grammar,  id  c^tpouUw  to  the  Alezan- 
dreao.  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Ho- 
meric poems,  in  opposition  to  Aristarcbus,  and 
supported  the  system  of  anomaly  (dvuua^fa) 
against  tliat  of  analogy  (livaAoy^a).  He  also 
wrote  commentaries  on  the  other  Greek  poets, 
and  works  on  other  sul^ects,  of  which  only  frag- 
ments have  come  down  to  us.  Id  167  be  was 
sent  by  Attolus  as  an  ambassador  to  Rome, 
where  he  introduced  far  the  first  time  the  study 
of  grammar.  [His  fragments  have  been  pub- 
lished by  C.  F.  Wegener,  Do  Avla  AUaliea  lAlL 
Ariiwnque  fautrice,  vol  i.,  Havnite,  18S6.] 

[CaATXSiFPiSAs  (Kpar^anmidac),  a  Lacede- 
monian admiral,  seized  the  citadel  of  Chios,  and 
effected  the  restoration  of  the  Chian  exiles ;  ho 
was  aueeeeded  by  Lysaoder.] 

CbItbis  ^KpWtc).  1.  (Now  Orata),  a  river 
in  Achaia,  rises  in  a  mountain  of  the  some  name 
in  Arcadia,  receives  the  Styx  flowing  down  from 
Nonacns,  and  falls  into  the  Cormthian  Gulf  near 
.^le. — 8.  (Now  Crati),  a  river  in  lower  Italy, 
forming  the  boundary  on  the  east  between  Lu- 
eania  and  Bruttii,  bm  fitlling  into  the  sea  neat 
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STbark  At  its  month  was  a  eelabntod  tem- 
ue  of  Hioerra:  iti  vatos  ware  Cabled  to  dy* 
the  hair  bhmde. 

ObaiIhdb  {KpoTiMf).  1.  Om  of  tfaa  moat 
Miebrated  of  the  Atheniao  poets  of  the  old  vm- 
oAv,  waa  bom  B.C.  619,  but  did  not  begin  to 
«u>ibit  till  464,  wh«a  he  vas  sixty-fire  yean 
of  age.  He  exhibited  tweofy-one  plays,  and 
gained  nine  Tictories.  Be  vaa  the  poet  of  the 
old  eomedj.  He  gave  it  its  peonliar  duunoter, 
and  ha  did  oo^  liln  Ariatophanea,  Hre  to  sea  Its 
deeliDe.  Before  hb  time  the  oomie  poeta  bad 
aimed  at  little  beyond  enitii^  the  daughter  of 
timr  audieooe :  be  vaa  the  fint  who  made  oom- 
edy  a  ternUe  veapon  of  pereoual  attack,  and 
the  comic  poet  a  seTere  censor  of  puUio  and 
private  vice.  He  u  frequently  attacked  hy  Ar- 
tstophanes,  who  duugea  him  with  habitou  in* 
tonperanoe,  an  aeeusation  irtikh  waa  admitted 
bj  Oratinus  himself,  who  treated  the  subjeot  in 
B  Tery  putting  way  in  his  Ilvrtt^.  Tbis  play 
was  acted  ia  428  when  the  poet  waa  nine^-six 
yeara  of  age :  it  gained  the  prize  over  the  C^on- 
MM  of  Amipsiaa  and  the  CUrudt  of  Aristophanes. 
Cratmoa  died  in  the  folbwiog  year  at  toe  m;« 
of  mnrty-aereo.  [His  fragmeata  are  pven  By 
Meioeke,  Ckmic  Orae,  Fragm^  voL  1,  p.  t-IS, 
edit  mioor.l — 2.  The  yonoger,  an  Atfaouan  poet 
of  the  middle  comedy,  a  contemporary  <^  Plato 
the  pbiloeopher,  flourubed  ae  late  as  824.  [His 
fragmeDts  are  given  by  Heineke^  Comic  Qreec 
Pragm^  voL  ii,  p.  684-7,  edit  minor.] 

CainFFOB  (K^ninrocX  1*  A  Qreek  historian 
and  contemporaiy  of  Thucydidea,  whose  wwk 
be  eompletMl. — 8.  A  Peripatetic  philosopher  of 
Mytilene,  a  eontemporuy  of  Pompey  and  Cic- 
ero, the  latter  of  whom  praises  him  highly.  He 
aoeompanied  Pompey  in  his  flight  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Pharsolia,  KO.  48.  He  afterward  settled 
at  Athens,  where  yotuw  U.  Cie«o  was  his  pupil 
in  44.  Urotwh  the  imnenoe  of  Cioaro,  Cratip 
poa  obtamad  from  Ctaaar  the  Roman  dt^ensbip. 

Ckatob  (Kparof),  the  personifieation  of 
•trecgth,  a  BOD  of  [Pallas  and  the  Oeeaoid 
Styx,  represented  aa  placed  near  the  throne  of 
Jupiter  (Zena)  tat  haviiig  aided  Urn  against  the 
TitanaJ 

ORATtuBl  (K^Mff^l  a  Greek  pibikaoidier,  a 
nipil  of  Heraelito^  and  one  of  Iwo's  teachers. 
Flato  introdnces  him  aa  one  of  the  speakers  in 
tiie  diah^^  which  bears  his  name. 

CauSaA,  a  small  river  in  Etruria,  which  falls 
into  the  Tiber  a  little  above  Rome:  memorable 
for  the  deati)  of  the  three  hundred  FabiL 

Okkkra  (Kf^/xva :  nun*  at  Qherm),  a  strong- 
jy  fortified  city  of  n«dia,  built  <m  a  preupitoos 
.loofc  in  the  Taurus  range,  and  noted  for  repeated 
ohrtinate  defences:  a  colony  ander  Augustus. 

OaxHNi  (Kpnm>£)t  an  emporium  of  ths  free 
Seythians  on  tne  western  side  of  the  Pains 
diaotia 

CauOHA  (Oremonensis :  now  Cremona),  a 
Boman  ookmy  in  the  north  of  Italy,  north  of  the 
Fo,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  coofiu- 
«oee  of  Uie  Addua  and  the  Po,  waa  fomided,  to- 
Ifethv  with  Placentia,  B.C.  219,  as  a  protectioD 
■gainst  the  Gaula  and  Hannibal's  invaoiiig  army. 
It  soon  became  a  phtoe  of  great  importanoe,  and 
soe  of  the  moet  flourishiog  cities  m  the  north 
of  Italy ;  but,  havii^  espoused  the  cause  of  Vi- 
tcUiui^  it  waa  totally  deaboyed  by  the  troopa  of 


Yeepaaian,  A.D.  69.  It  waa  rebuilt  Tespfr 
aian,  but  never  recovered  its  former  greatness. 

CuuOma  Joatm.    VuL  Alpes. 

CBBxOiiiw  CoanuB.    Vtd.  Cobikh. 

[Oamrx  {Kp^iUt  i  e,  Ms  ^rin^s .'  now 
tf^yrp),*B  place  near  Aigoa  Amj^lodueum  in 
Aeamania.] 

I^CaKNiDBB  (KpTvit^-),  earlier  name  of  the  city 
Fhilipju.    Vid.  PbilipplI 

Gbkox  (Kp^uv).  1.  <A  Corinth,  son  of 
LyoBthn^  whoae  daughter,  Olanee  oi  Oreus^ 
manied  Jaaoa  Mema,  thus  (brsakeo,  sent 
Qlauoe  a  garment  which  burned  her  to  death 
when  she  put  it  on;  the  palace  took  fire,  and  Crc 

00  perished  in  the  flamea — 2.  Son  of  MencecuR^ 
and  brother  of  Joeaste,  the  wife  of  Laiue.  Afler 
the  death  of  Lain,  Oreoa  governed  Thebee  for  a 
short  time^  and  then  anrrendered  Hho  kii^dom 
to  (Edipnf,  who  had  delivraed  the  country  from 
the  Sfminz,  Vid.  CEdipus.  When  Eteooles  and 
Polynioee^  the  sons  of  (Edipus,  fell  in  battle 
W  each  other's  hands,  Creon  became  king  of 
lliebee.  Hie  croelty  in  forbiddiDg  burial  to  the 
corpse  of  Polyidces,  and  his  sentenctng  Antig- 
one to  death  for  disobeying  his  orders,  oeoa- 
■iooed  the  death  of  his  own  son  Hsmon.  For 
details,  vid.  AiiTiooinb~-f8,  Father  (tf  Lyeome- 
des,  mentioned  in  the  Iliad. — 4.  Father  of  Sco- 
pes, who  ruled  in  Thessalian  Onmoa] 

[CaaoMniDRa,  patrooymic  from  Oitaa,  as  Ly< 
ownedes,  Aa.    Vid,  Cacoif,  Na  8.1 

CBK6pHfi.ua  (Kpeu^Aof),  of  Chios,  one  of  the 
earliest  epio  poets,  said  to  have  been  the  friend 
or  afHi4n-lair  of  Homer.  Ihe  enc  Ppem  Oj^o- 
Aia  or  OlxtAlac  SkuotQ,  ascribed  to  himi,  related 
the  contest  vhidi  Heretdei^  fcr  the  sake  of  lolo, 
undertook  with  Enrytnat  and  the  capture  of 
(Echalia. 

CasspsoNTEs  (K/njcr^diTiTf),  an  Heraclid,  son 
of  Aristomachus,  and  one  of  the  eonqnerors  of 
Peloponnesoa,  obtained  Uesaenia  for  ois  share. 
Dnriog  an  inamreetion  of  the  HesaemaDa,  he 
and  two  of  his  sons  were  aUin.  A  third  son, ' 
.£pytna,  aveoved  his  death.    Vid.  Meivm. 

CbssiOnza  (Kp)}(mn>to :  if  Kp^erwiKn),  a  dis- 
trict in  Macedonia  botweeu  the  Axios  and  Stry- 
mon.  near  Mount  Ceroine,  inhat»ted  by  the 
QtaaaomtMt  {Ep9ffnwa&M),  a  lliraeian  people: 
tbdr  chief  town  was  OuBRnr  or  OBBnORB 
(K/>9(rruv,  Ep^trF^i^),  founded  by  the  Pelas- 
gifuw.  This  town  is  eirraeonsly  supposed 
some  writers  to  be  the  same  aa  Ooktoha  in  Italy 

CaiTA  (K/)i7n7 :  K/>i7raZ0f :  CreUcua :  now 
Candia),  one  of  the  largest  islands  ia  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  nearly  equidistant  from  Eun^ 
Aua,  and  Africa,  but  afwaya  reckoned  as  part 
of  Europe.  Its  length  from  east  to  west  is 
about  one  horal'ed  and  rizty  miles :  its  breadtii 
is  very  unequal,  .^elog  in  the  widest  part  about 
thirty-five  miles,  and  in  the  uarro^i  est  only  six, 
A  range  of  mountains  runs  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  island  from  east  to  west^  sending 
forth  spun  north  and  south:  in  the  centre  of 
the  island  rises  Mount  Ida  fiur  abcve  all  the 
others.  FtdL  Ida.  Hie  rivere  of  Crete  are  nD> 
merous,  bat  are  little  more  than  mountain-tor. 
rente,  and  are  for  the  moet  part  dry  in  summer. 
The  country  was  celebratea  in  antiquity  for  ita 
j  fertility  and  salubrity.  Crete  was  inhabited  at 
an  early  period  by  a  numerous  and  civilized 

1  population.   Homer  speaks  of  its  hundred  dtiei 
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{K^rti  iKaT6/.im?ui,  R.  it,  649) ;  and,  before  the 
IVojan  war,  mythology  told  of  ft  kiog  MiMoe 
vbo  resided  at  Cdobus,  aad  ruled  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  ulaod.  He  is  said  to  hare 
giv«i  laws  to  Cret«,  and  to  have  been  the  first 
prioee  who  had  a  oavy,  -with  which  eup- 
preucd  piracy  id  tJie  j£geaa  After  bis  de- 
•eendonts  had  goremed  the  laland  for  lonie 
geueratione,  royalty  vas  abolished,  and  the 
oitie*  became  independeDt  republics,  of  vhich 
CiMtfoa  and  Oort^a  were  the  moat  important^ 
niid  ez««iaed  a  kind  of  supremacy  over  tee  rest 
The  nilios  class  were  the  Dori&DS,  who  settled 
ID  Crete  R^ut  sixty  yews  after  the  Dorian  cod- 
quest  of  PelopODoesus,  and  reduced  the  former 
iuhabitauts,  the  Pelas^ana  aod  Aclueaiis,  to  sub- 
jectioD.  lie  social  oud  poliUcal  iDstitutioDS  of 
the  iriaod  thus  became  Doriao,  and  many  of 
the  andeots  supposed  that  the  SpvtiD  qohU- 
tntioD  was  borrowed  from  Crete  The  chief 
magistrates  m  the  cities  were  the  Ootm,  ten  in 
□uiuber,  chosen  from  certain  families:  there 
was  also  a  Genttia,  or  senate ;  and  an  EcdenOy 
or  popular  assembly,  which,  however,  Iiad  very 
little  power.  (For  detuls^  vid  Diet.  i^Atit,  art 
Ootmi.)  At  a  later  lime  the  power  of  the  aro- 
tocraoy  was  overthrown,  and  a  democratical 
form  of  government  eetablisbed.  The  ancient 
Doric  eustoms  bkevite,  disappeared,  and  tlie 
people  became  degenerate  in  their  morals  and 
olutracter.  The  fautorian  Polyluas  aceosei  them 
of  numerona  vieea,  and  the  Apostle  Faal,  quot- 
ing the  Cretan  poet  Epimenides,  describes  uiem 
as  ^WMTS  liars,  evil  beasts,  sluw  bellies"  {Tlivt, 
L,  12^  The  Cretans  were  celebrated  as  arch- 
ers, and  frequently  served  as  mercenaries  in  the 
armies  of  other  nations.  The  ishmd  was  con- 
quered by  Q.  Metellus,  who  received  in  ctHise- 
guence  the  surname  Creticus  (B.C.  08-66),  and 
It  became  a  Roman  province.  Crete  and  Cy- 
reuaioa  oubaequently  formed  one  province. 

CosTEDB  or  Catbeub  {Kpt}T€U{),  sou  of  Uioos 
by  PasiphaS  or  Crete,  and  father  of  Althemenes. 

CaETHXua  {Kpti0ev{),  son  of  .^lus  and  £u- 
arete,  husband  of  'I'yro,  and  &ther  of  .Maon, 
Pheres,  AmythaoD,  and  Htppolyte :  he  VM  the 
founder  of  loleua. 

(Curmar  {Kp^0uv),  son  of  Dtodca  of  Pher«, 
elatn  by  .£aaaB  before  Troy.] 

Caftrdpfius  (KfnjroiroAif),  a  town  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Milj^as  in  Asia  Minor,  assigned  some- 
times to  Piaidia,  sometimes  to  Pomphylia. 

CbxOha  (K/jfovtra),  1.  A  Koiad,  daughter  of 
Ocesuua,  became  hj  Peoeus  the  mother  of  Hyp- 
seiji  and  Stilbeu — ^2.  Dui^ter  of  Ereditbeu 
and  naiitliea,  wife  of  Xutbus,  and  mother  of 
AcluBDa  and  I<hl  She  is  said  to  have  been  be- 
loved by  ApoUo,  whence  Ion  is  sometimes  call- 
ed her  son  by  this  god. — 8.  Daughter  of  Priam 
and  Hecuba,  wife  of  .fneas,  and  mother  of  As- 
eanius.  She  perished  on  the  night  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Troy,  hanng  been  leparatod  from  her 
busbaiMl  in  tiie  comusion. — 4.  (Or  GlaueeX  a 
iaughter  of  Creon,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  ven- 
geauoe  of  Hedeo.    Vid.  Oesok,  Ho.  1. 

CoEUsis  or  CbmCba  {Kpeioi{,  Kp£ovffa :  Kpev- 
oteiif),  a  town  on  the  eastern  ooost  of  B<»>tip, 
the  luu-bor  of  ThespioL 

CaiirbA  or  CaimeeA  (Kpi/tiaa,  Kpifnana: 
now  Capo  deW  Alice),  a  promontory  on  the  east- 
am  coast  of  BruttiiuUi  with  a  tuwn  i-f  the  aoute 
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name  upon  it,  »uid  to  have  been  founded  by  Phi 
loctetcB,  a  little  south  of  the  River  Cbuuws. 

CbihIscs  or  Camissus  {Kptuiaic,  Kptuta96t\ 
a  river  in  the  west  of  Sieily,  bile  into  the 
Hypsa:  on  its  banks  TjnoleoD  defeated  the 
Carthaginiatts,  B.C.  839. 

OaiNiaSaAs  (Kpivayopag),  of  Mytilene,  the  nu.' 
thor  of  fifty  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

[CaoPlNA,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Commodos 
having  proved,  unfiiithfnl,  she  waa  banished  to 
Caprett,  and  there  put  to  death.] 

[CaisnNiLLA,  CALviA,a  Roman  female  of  rank, 
notorious  for  her  intrigues  at  the  court  of  Nero 
she  is  called  by  Tacitus  Nero's  instructor  in 
voluptuousoeas.  Notwithstanding  her  intrigues 
and  plots,  she  mauftged  to  escape  with  impu- 
nity, and  even  to  be  in  fsTor  in  the  sncceeduig 
rewns  of  Oalba,  Otho,  and  ViteUiuij^ 

GusfIscs,  a  person  ridiculed  by  aonc6  {Sal, 
i,  L  120),  is  saia  to  have  written  bod  verses  on 
the  Stoic  philosophy,  and  to  have  been  sumometl 
Aretalogus. 

Cbispus,  Fi.ATlt:s  JdiJos,  eldest  son  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  waa  i^pcunted  Cosar  AJ>. 
817,  and  gained  great  distinetion  in  a  eampaign 
against  ue  Fi'auks  and  in  the  war  with  Licm- 
ius;  but,  having  excited  the  jeolouHy  of  hb 
step-mother  Fausta,  be  was  put  to  deatb  by  his 
father,  326. 

CaiBFUS  pABBitKua,  husband  of  Agrippina,  and 
■tep-father  of  the  Emperor  Jitvto,  was  distin- 
guidied  as  an  orator.  -  • 

CaiBPUs,  VibIus,  of  Vereelli,  a  contemporary 
of  Quintilian,  and  a  distinguished  orator.  [The 
few  fragments  that  remain  of  bis  speecbea  have 
been  collected  hj  Meyer,  Orai.  JZomon,  Fragm. 
p.  685-6S8.] 

CaiasA  or  CaiHA  i^oiaaa,  Kpiaa:  Kptaaaiof) 
and  CiaRHA  {Ki^^ :  Kipfiaiot),  towns  in  Phocif 
regarded  by  some  aneieot,  as  well  as  by  some 
modern  writers,  as  the  some;  bat  it  seems  most 
probable  that  Criesa  was  a  town  inland  south- 
west of  Delphi,  and  that  Ciriiut  was  its  port  to 
the  Griseean  Gult  The  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  levied  contributiiHis  upon  the  pilgrims 
frequentiuK  the  Delphio  oracle,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  Amphiotyons  declared  war  against 
them,  B.C.  695,  and  eventually  destroyed  them. 
Heir  territoi-y,  the  rich  CrissieaQ  plain,  wns 
declared  sacred  to  the  Delphic  god,  and  was  for- 
bidden to  be  cultivated.  The  cultivation  of  this 
plain  by  the  inbabitonts  of  Amphissa  led  to  the 
Sacred  war,  in  which  Philip  was  cbceen  general 
of  the  AmphietyoD^  88&  Crissa  remaued  in 
ruins,  but  Cirrha  was  afterward  rebniltt  and  be 
came  the  harbor  of  Delphi 

CoMas  {Kptriat).  1.  Son  of  Dropides,  a  con- 
temporary and  reuition  of  Solon's.— 2.  Son  ol 
CalUesehrus,  and  gi-andson  of  the  above,  wa>- 
one  of  the  pupils  of  Socrates,  by  whoee  instrus 
tioDs  be^^mted  but  little  in  a  moral  punt  of 
view.  He  was  banished  fhxn  Atbeos,  and  oo 
his  return  he  became  leader  of  the  oligardiieal 
party.  He  waa  one  of  the  thirty  tyrauts  estab* 
lisbed  by  the  Spartans  B.C.  404,  and  was  cod- 
spicuous  above  all  his  colleagues  for  rapacity 
wd  emelty.  He  was  slain  at  the  bottle  of  Mo* 
nyebia  in  the  same  yev,  &[hting  ogauHt  Thra- 
sybolos  and  the  exues.  Ho  va>  a  distioguiab- 
fid  orator,  and  some  of  lus  speecbea  were  ct 
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tut  in  tbe  time  of  C^owa  Hi  also  wrote  po- 
ems, dranuts,  and  other  work*  Some  frig- 
moots  of  bis  el^es  ora  still  axtuit,  [aod  luTd 
be«Q  ooUocted  by  Badi,  CfriUa  earmina,  ete^  qua 
•Hpernmi,  Lipo^  1827.} 

CurdLii-s  (KjMToXaof).  1.  Of  Fhaselis  in 
Lyoia,  stadied  philosof^y  at  Athens  onder  Arn- 
toD  of  Ceos^  WDom  he  succeeded  as  tbe  bead  of 
the  Peripatetie  school  la  B.G.  165  ha  was  smt 
by  tbe  Athenians  as  ambassador  to  Room  with 
CanMad«s  aod  Diogeoes.  Vtd.  CAansAitEs. 
H«  lived  upward  of  eigh^-two  yean,  bot  ve 
liare  no  finther  partioulam  of  his  life.~2.  Qen- 
eral  of  tbe  Acheao  Lsa^s^  147,  distinguishtid 
l>y  bis  bitt«  eomitf  to  the  KooMOS.  He  was 
defeate'l  by  Metelliu,aDd  was  uever  heard  of 
after  tbe  battle. 

Cbrdit  (Mrt»'>  1.  Of  Atbeoa,  a  friend  aod 
disdple  of  Soorates,  vfaom  be  soi^wrted  with 
hie  nrtoofc  He  had  made  every  airangement 
fiar  tbe  escape  of  Soorates  frrnn  {wison,  and  tried, 
in  vain,  to  persuade  bim  to  fly,  as  we  see  from 
Plato's  diak)^(ue  named  ^ter  buo.  Critoo  wrote 
seveoteoi  diulogiies  on  philosophical  subjects, 
whieh  are  l(Mt^-[2.  A  eoaiie  poet  of  the  new 
oomedy,  of  whose  play*  a  few  fragmeota  remain, 
collected  by  Meioeke,  Come.  Grac  Fragm^ 
vol  iL,  1163-4,  edit  minor.] — 3.  A  physioiao 
at  Rome  iu  tbe  first  or  second  century  after 
Chmt^peritaps  the  person  mentioaed  by  Mar- 
tial {Ejngr.,  XL,  60,  6):  be  vrote  several  medi- 
ad  woriu. 

CaiO-iiST6riKr  {Kfiim  i^ruww),  L  e.,  "  Ram's 
Front'  1.  A  promootory  at  the  south  of  the 
Tsuria  Cbersooesus. — 2.  (Now  Capo  Krio),  a 
promontory  at  the  southwest  iA  Crete. 

CalDs  (Kpiof).  Mie  of  the  litaoe,  son  of  Ura<- 
ous  (CcdIus)  and  Ge  (Terra). 

CKdo6oiLOFou8  {K|Mxode(^v  K'o^r).  1.  (Now 
Bmieiiamda  /),  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  to  the  No- 
mos  AphroditoptditaSd — 2.  Vid.  Abbuoi,  No.  7. 

CaocoB,  tbe  beloved  friend  of  SmUiu^  was 
dianged  by  tbe  gods  into  a  saffron  plant 

CaooTLiA  [ril  KpoxvAeta),  aceoroing  to  Homer 
{JL,  ii,  638),  a  place  in  Ithaca,  but  according  to 
SCrabo,  in  Leacas  in  Acamaoia. 

[CaooruoH  (Koo«v^w),  according  to  Thooyd- 
ides  (S,  M),  a  plaoi  in  JBi/^  otbarwise  od- 
knowa] 

Cansins  {Kpoiatu),  last  king  of  Lydta,  soo  of 
Alyattes,  reigned  B.C.  560~546,  but  was  proba- 
Uy  associated  in  the  kingdom  during  bis  fa- 
thers life.  The  early  part  of  bis  rei^  was 
meet  gtoriooB.  He  subdued  all  tbe  nstioos  be- 
tween the  .£geaa  aod  the  River  Balys,  and 
nnde  tbe  Greeks  hi  Ana  Mioor  tributary  to  him. 
Tbe  £une  of  bis  power  and  wealth  dreVito  bis 
oovt  at  Sardis  aQ  the  wise  men  of  Greece,  sod 
among  them  Solon,  wbose  iaterriew  with  the 
kkg  was  celebrated  in  aotjqnity.  In  reply  to 
tile  qocstioo  who  was  the  happiest  mao  be  had 
aver  seen,  tbe  sage  taqg^t  the  king  that  do  mao 
sbontd  be  deemed  Iwppy  till  he  had  finished  his 
life  io  a  happy  way.  Alarmed  at  tbe  growing 
power  of  tbe  Fersiaos,  Crcesus  sent  to  oonsutt 
the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  whether  he 
should  march  ogaioet  tbe  Persians.  Upon  the 
rejdy  of  the  oracle,  that  if  ha  marched  against 
the  Persians,  he  would  overthrow  a  great  em- 
pire^ be  ooUeeted  a  vast  army  and  marched 
ipunat  Cyms.   Near  Sioopa  ao  iodeduve  bM' 


tie  was  fought  'vetweea  tbe  two  armies ;  wLi-rw- 
upm  be  returned  to  Sardis,  aod  disbanded  bia 
forces,  commanding  tliem  to  reassemble  in  Uk 
following  spring.  But  Cyrus  appeared  uoez' 
pectedly  before  Sardis  ;  Croesus  led  oot  tbe 
lorcui  still  remainii^  wiUi  him,  but  was  defeat- 
ed, and  the  city  was  taken  after  a  ai^e  of  four- 
teen days.  Croesus,  who  was  taken  alive,  was 
condemned  to  be  burned  to  death.  As  be  stood 
before  the  pvre,  tbe  warning  of  Solon  came  to 
his  mind,  and  he  tbrioe  utterad  tbe  name  of  So- 
lon. Cvrus  inquired  who  it  was  that  be  called 
on ;  and,  upon  oeariog  the  story,  repented  of  bis 
purpose,  and  not  only  spared  the  life  of  Cnssus, 
but  made  bim  his  friend.  Cnssus  survived  Cr- 
ras,  and  accompanied  Gambles  in  his  eqtedS 
tioo  againat  Egypt 

CaoMMf  Ok  or  CnoiiffOM  (E^m^uv,  KpcynuivX 
a  town  in  Uegaris,  on  the  Sanaie  GtdC  after 
ward  beloqged  to  Corinth ;  celebrated  iin  my- 
thology on  aooouot  of  its  wild  sow,  which  waa 
sUin  by  Theseus. 

[CaoHMA  {Yipi^a),  a  town  and  fortress  on 
tbe  ooast  of  Pdphlagonia,  between  Cytonis  aod 
AmastriaJ 

[OaoHiti  or  Cmoxi  (Kpu/nw,  and  in  Paosaniss 

Kpt^oi),  a  stronghold  in  Arcadia,  on  the  borden 
of  Messenia,  in  the  district  named  from  it  Cao 
HlTis  {^pa^iiTii)  its  inhabitants  were  removed 
to  Megalopolis.] 

C&okIus  Mom  (K/tAvtop  ifot),  %  mountain  ia 
EUs,  near  (Ajm^M,  with  a  temide  ctf  Craom 
(Satura) 

CfiONDS  (Kpovof),  the  youngest  of  tbe  Iltanr, 
son  of  Ccelus  (Uranus)  and  Terra  (Qe),  father 
by  Rhea  of  Hestia,  Ceres  (Demeter),  Jimi> 
(Hera),  Pluto  (Uadesi  Neptune  (Poseidou),  ano 
Jupiter  (Zeus).  At  toe  insUgaticai  of  his  moth- 
er, Saturn  (CronoB)  unmaoned  bis  father  fot 
having  thrown  tbe  Cyclopes,  who  were  likewise 
bis  children  by  Terra  (Ge),  into  Tartarua.  Out 
of  tbe  blood  thus  shed  apnuw  op  tbe  Eriooyea 
When  the  Cyclopes  were  delivered  fWnn  Tar> 
tarns,  the  government  of  the  world  was  taken 
from  CobIus  (Uranus)  and  given  to  Saturn  (Cro- 
nus), who  in  his  turn  lost  it  tbroi^h  Juuter 
(Zeus),  ns  was  predicted  to  lum  by  Terra  (Ge) 
aod  Ooslua  (Uraons.)  Vid.  Zxos.  Hie  Romau 
identified  tbeir  Soturaus  with  Cronus.  Yid. 
SATuaNua. 

CbofIa  (K/xjirrteX  ao  Attie  demos  belcng^u; 
to  tbe  tribe  Leontis. 

[Caoaiu  (Kpoffirafa),  a  district  of  Macedonia, 
on  the  eastera  ooast  of  tbe  Tbermaicus  Sious: 
it  was  also  called  Kpovo^ J 

ObotOit  or  CbotOka  (Crotooiensis,  Orotooen- 
MS,  Crotouata :  now  Ontima),  a  Greek  oity  oo 
the  eastern  coast  of  Bruttium,  on  the  River 
.£sarua,  and  in  a  very  healthy  locality,  waa 
founded  by  the  Achaans  under  Myscellus  of 
.<£gte,  assisted  by  the  Spartan,  B.C.  710.  Its 
extensive  commerce,  tbe  virtue  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, and  tbe  excellence  of  its  institutions,  made 
it  the  most  powerful  and  flonrisbii^  town  in  the 
south  of  ItsJy,  It  owed  much  of  its  grMtoess 
to  Pytbagoras,  who  established  bis  school  hera 
Gymnastics  were  cultivated  here  in  greater  per* 
fectioD  than  in  any  other  Greek  city  ;  aod  one 
of  its  citizens,  Muo,  was  the  most  celebrated 
athlete  io  Oreeoe.  It  attained  its  greatest  pow 
er  by  tbe  deatrnetiou  of  Sy'uaris  in  610;  bat  H 
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■abtaqueotly  declined  in  consequence  of  the 
WTwe  deCmt  it  Bintaiiwd  Ivom  toe  LooriAns  on 
Ae  Biver  Sagras.  It  Buffu-cd  greatlr  fai  tiie 
mis  vifh  DionysiuB,  Agathocleft,  and  FoTrrtius ; 
sod  in  the  second  Funic  vor  a  oonuderalHe  part 
of  it  >  ad  ceased  to  be  inhabited.  It  received  a 
oolony  from  the  Romans  is  195 

CausTL'iciBlA,  -aSuii,  also  OBUBnruHluK  (Cnu- 
tumlnne),  a  tovn  of  the  Salnnes,  ntoated  in  the 
nuniDtaina  near  the  sources  of  the  Allia,  vas 
eocquered  botli  by  Romnlns  and  Tuqubius 
jMsooa,  and  is  not  mentioned  b  later  thnes. 
Oratus.  Vid.  MouoNxs. 
Orieiia  {K-njaia^),  of  Cnidus  in  Caria,  a  con- 
tonporary  of  Xenophon,  vas  piivate  physician 
of  Artaxerxes  Unemon.  whom  he  accompanied 
in  bis  var  agairat  his  brother  Cyrna,  EO.  401. 
He  liTcd  BOTeoteen  ^ears  at  the  Persian  ooort, 
and  vrota  in  the  lomo  dialeet  a  great  vork  on 
ttie  histon'  of  Persia  (TlepaiKo),  in  twenty-three 
books.  Ilia  first  six  contained  the  history  of 
tlie  Aseyriar  monard^  down  to  the  fountuition 
of  the  kingdom  of  Persia,  The  next  seven  con- 
tained the  histOTy  of  Persia  down  to  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Xencea,  and  tiw  remaining  ten  car- 
ried the  history  down  to  the  time  'wben  Otesias 
left  Persia,  t.  to  the  year  $98.  All  that  is 
DOW  extant  is  a  meagre  abridgm«it  in  Pfaotius 
and  a  nnmber  of  fragments  preserved  in  Diodo- 
rtis  and  other  writers.  The  work  of  Ctesiae 
was  comfuled  from  <Maital  sources,  and  its 
statementa  an  frequent^  at  nriaoee  witii  those 
ti  Herodotus,  Oteuaa  also  wrote  b  VOTk  on 
India  {'IvSucd)  in  one  boc^,  of  wbii^  we  possess 
n  abridgment  in  fliotiuB.  This  work  con- 
ains  numerous  fables,  but  it  probably  gives  a 
faithful  picture  of  India,  as  it  was  conceived  by 
tlie  Persians.  The  abridi^ent  which  Photius 
made  of  tlie  Fersica  and  uidica  of  Ctesias  has 
been  printed  separately  by  Lion,  Gdttii^en, 
1B2S,  and  by  Biihr,  Frankfort,  1824. 

Ortdafoe  (Kn/ffrttof),  celebrated  for  his  me- 
chanical inventions,  lived  at  Alexandrea  in  the 
r^gns  of  Ptolemy  PhUadelphus  and  Euergetes, 
about  B.O.  260.  His  bther  was  a  barber,  but 
his  own  taste  led  him  to  devote  himself  to  me- 
chanics. He  is  said  to  have  inventod  a  depay- 
dra  or  -water-cloek,  a  hydranlfe  organ  {tdpaoXt^), 
and  other  maetuQes,  and  to  have  been  tiie  first 
to  discover  the  ehistto  force  of  tur  and  apply  it 
as  a  moving  power.  He  was  the  teacher,  and 
has  been  supposed  to  have  been  the  father  of 
Hero  Alexandrinus.  —  [2.  A  Greek  historian, 
who  probably  lived  at  rae  time  of  the  first  Ptole- 
mies ;  acoormng  to  ApoUodorus,  he  lived  to 
age  of  one  hniured  and  four  years,  but  accord- 
ing to  Lneian,  to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four.] 

OrSsfrHdv  {KTr/ffifuv),  son  of  Leoetbeoes  of 
'Anaphlystus,  was  accused  by  .£scbiaes  for  hav* 
'iog  proposed  the  decree  that  Dmostbenes 
slwald  be  honored  wilb  the  crown.    Fid  JBo- 

OUIMO. 

OrfisIpBON  (K-n/ai^uv :  'Krtiui^uvrioi :  ruins 
at  TakH  Ketra),  a  dty  of  Assyria,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  tm^  Roman  miles  from  Se- 
lencia  on  the  western  bank,  first  became  an  im- 
portant place  under  the  Partltians,  whose  kings 
nsed  it  for  some  time  as  a  winter  resideDce, 
and  afterward  enlarged  and  fortified  it,  and 
made  h  tiw  cafHtal  iS  tlieir  empire.  It  ia  aud  I 


to  nave  oontoined  at  least  one  hundi.'ed  tboosaotf 
inhabitants.  In  the  wars  of  the  Romans  witk 
Uie  Farihians  and  PerwaDS,  it  waa  taken,  firat 

by  Trajan  (A.D.  115),  and  by  several  of  the  later 
emperors,  but  Julian  did  not  venture  to  attack 
it,  even  alter  bis  victory  over  the  Persians  be- 
fore the  city. 

Otsbippos  (Er^tKTfl-oc).  I.  Two  sods  of  Hn^ 
culea,  one  hj  Deiaoiro,  and  the  other  by  As^- 
damia, — 2.  Son  of  Polytherses  of  Same,  one  of 
the  soitors  of  Penelope,  killed  by  Philcetina,  tba 
cow-herd. — [8.  A  Greek  historian,  of  uncertain 
date ;  Plutarch  quotes  his  hietoiy  of  the  Scyth- 
ians, bat  nothing  further  is  known  of  him. — 1.  A 

gupil  of  Socratee,  who  is  often  mentioned  by 
lato.] 

rOrasnrs  (En/inoc),  aaa  of  Ormeoos,  and 
&uier  of  Eonuaue,  whom  the  Fboenioiana  ear 
ried  o£F  from  him,  and  stdd  to  La£rtes  in  IllAea.1 

[CrliffiNK  (Eri/i£i^),  sister  of  Ulysses,  yous^p- 
est  child  of  Laertes.] 

[CocuBUB  (KotwcouffofJ  or  Coccsua  (Koxxov- 
CTof),  a  place  in  Onppaaocia,  to  wluch  St  Chry- 
sostom  waa  banished.    Vid.  Chbtsobtomub.] 

rCuDA  j^now  Coa),  a  tributary  of  the  Dnrina 
in  Hispania  TarraecaieDsiB.] 

CulJro,  afterward  called  GaATiAitdpSua 
(now  QrentAU)  in  honor  of  the  Emperor  Qra- 
tian,  a  town  in  Oallia  Narbonensis,  oa  the  Isara 
(now  Itire.) 

CuLLfio  or  OdlSo,  Q.  Txasnioa.  1.  A  sen- 
ator of  diatiDctioQ,  waa  taken  prisoner  in  the 
seoond  Punio  war,  and  obtuned  bu  libertiy  at 
the  oondttuon  of  the  war  B.O.  201.  lo  show 
his  gratitude  to  P.  Scipio,  he  followed  his  tri- 
umphal car,  wearing  the  pileus  or  cap  of  libertyr 
like  an  emancipated  slave.  In  18Y  he  was  pr» 
tor  peregrinus,  and  in  this  year  condemned  Ii 
Sdpio  Auaticns,  on  the  charge  of  having  mis 
appropriated  the  money  gained  in  the  war  with 
Antiocbos. — 2.  Tribune  of  the  picbs,  68,  exerted 
himself  to  obtain  Cicero's  retail  fi-om  banish- 
ment  In  the  war  whidi  followed  the  d^th  of 
Csesar  (43),  CuUeo  WM  one  of  the  legates  of 
Lepidue. 

GvuM{Kviiri :  Kvfuuo^,  Cumfinns).  1.  A  town 
in  Campania,  and  the  meet  andoit  of  the  Greek 
colonies  in  Ital^  and  Sicily,  waa  founded 
Cyme  in  .^lis,  m  eonjundion  with  Chalds  and 
Eretria  in  Eulicea.  Its  foundation  is  placed  in 
EC.  1060,  but  this  date  is  evidently  too  early. 
It  was  situated  on  a  steep  hill  of  Muimt  Gaurus, 
a  little  north  of  the  pronxKitory  Misenum.  It 
became  in  early  times  a  great  and  flourishing 
dty ;  its  commerce  was  extensive ;  itB  terri- 
tory iocluded  a  great  part  of  the  rich  Campa- 
nian  plain;  its  population  was  at  least  atxl^ 
thousand ;  and  its  power  is  attested  by  its  col 
onics  in  Italy  and  Sicilv,  Puteoli,  Palseopolia 
aflerward  NeapoUs,  Zanole  afterward  Messana. 
But  it  had  powerful  enemies  to  encounter  Ik 
the  Etruscans  and  the  Italian  natioos.  It  waa 
also  weakened  tnr  internal  dissenuons,  and  od« 
of  its  citizens,  Aristodemus,  made  himself  ty> 
rant  of  the  place.  Its  power  became  so  muoi 
reduced  that  it  was  only  saved  from  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Etruscans  by  the  assistance  of 
Hiero,  who  annihilated  the  Etruscan  fleet,  474. 
It  maintained  its  ind^Kodence  till  417,  whoi  it 
WM  taken  by  ^«  Cunpaniaos,  and  most  of  'At 
inhabitants  sold  ai  Blavea,     From  tiaa  tin* 
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OTJRTitra 


OtPUA  became  the  clueF  <aXj  of  Campania;  and 
although  Cuma  vaa  aubseqnentl^  a  Roman 
manicipium  and  s  coloor,  it  oootiDoed  to  de- 
eliiM  in  trapurtaooe.  At  Lut  the  Awopdis  vaa 
Uw  only  part  of  tiie  town  that  renuuned,  and 
tfrfu  was  ermtually  deatrOTed  by  Nanoe  in  bia 
vara  with  tb*  Qoths.  Onoue  was  celebrated 
as  the  residenee  of  the  earliest  Sit^l,  and  as 
tbe  plaee  vbera  Tarquinioa  Saperbus  med,  Ita 
una  are  atill  to  be  aeea  between  tho  Zago  di 
PatriawadFuwor-ii.  A(Stjdl  Molk.*  Vid. 
Cnc] 

COHAza  (Eointafa),  a  mull  towD  io  Babylo- 
nia, on  die  Enphratiefi,  famooe  for  the  battle 
taa^  here  between  the  younger  Oyrm  and 
hia  farothw  Artaxerxes  Mnemoo,  in  whidi  the 
former  was  billed  (EC.  401).  Its  poettion  is 
onoertain.  Flutareh  {Artax^  8)  places  it  five 
Inmdred  stadia  (fiffy  geogruibieal  miles)  abore 
Babyloa;  Xeoopboo,  nho  odm  not  montiai  it 
by  name,  makes  the  battle  field  three  hundred 
and  ihtj  atacBa  (thirt^-aiz  geograpbioal  miles) 
from  Baoylon. 

[CoNKua.  I.  Agar  (now  Algane),  the  sooth- 
em  part  of  Lositania,  where  the  Conii  dwelt, 
from  Tbtnn  it  was  probably  so  called,  and  not 
from  its  Mt^ft-Uke  ^pe. — 2.  Promootoriom  (now 
Oabo  di  8.  Maria),  the  Boutbem  point  of  the 
Omeoa  Ager.] 

[CvrzMcca,  a  Virgilian  hero,  one  of  fbafidloT- 
tts  of  TurauB,  slun  by  .£nesa] 

[CnriDo.    Vid.  Saoe.] 

CoTUDnnhn,  attacked  oj  Horace  (8at^  u  %  86), 
M  «id  by  the  Scholiast  to  have  been  a  friend  of 
AsKoatna,  bat  is  probably  a  fietitiona  name. 

Cdfra  (Capreoaia).  1.  HjxnDU  (dov  JTo- 
noio,  at  tbemoutli  of  the  MhneeekiaX  a  town  in 
Pleeoum,  -orith  an  aiteient  temple  of  Jono,  found- 
ed by  the  PelasgiaDS  and  reetored  by  Hadrian. — 
3.  HoHTAXA,  a  town  near  So.  1,  in  the  monnt- 


C0UB  (Qen.  Corium),  an  anetent  town  of  the 
SMDem,  eelelxated  as  the  birflw|daM  of  T.  Ta- 
tioa  and  Noma  PMnnlius :  from  Qus  town  the 
}t^tnnn»  are  sud  to  haTe  derived  the  name  of 
Quritea. 

Cuafina  (Kon/^r?;),  a  m^tiucal  peo|de,  said 
to  be  tlie  most  andent  inhatutants  of  Aoomania 
and  .£tolia ;  the  latter  country  was  called  Cu- 
retis  from  them.  They  also  occur  in  Crete  as 
tbe  priests  of  Juiuter  (Zeus),  and  are  spoken  of 
ID  eoonedioii  vlth  the  Coiybaotea  am  Idnan 
DactyU.  'nwinfttitt  Jupiter  (2^)  was  intruated 
to  thdr  care  by  Rhea;  and  claslung  their 
weapons  in  a  warlike  dance,  they  drowned  tbe 
cries  of  tbe  child,  and  prevented  hia  &ther  Sai- 
um  (Cronus)  from  aBeartaimng  the  |daoa  where 
be  waa  eoDcealed. 

Coalaa.    Vid,  CmimL 

CcKilTfi,  a  celebrated  Albon  fiunily.  Three 
brothers  of  fiua  &mily  fbi^bt  with  three  Roman 
brothers,  the  HbratiC  and  were  conquered  by 
the  latter.  In  eonsequfloce  of  their  defeat,  Allta 
became  subject  to  Rome. 

OoailTiiTS  MATBamia    Vid  Matkbnvs. 

Ccaio,  C.  ScaiBOHioa.  1.  Pnetor  RC.  121, 
was  one  <tf  the  most  distioguisfaed  oratora  of  bis 
timers.  Son  of  Na  1,  tribone  of  the  plebs  B.O. 
W> ;  aftnwanl  aemd  ander  Solla  ia  Greece ; 
was  prtBtor  8S :  aooaal  ^8 ;  and  aftw  his  oon- 
■nUnp  obtainsd  the  prorinee  of  SbMedoaia, 


where  he  carried  on  war  against  the  barbariaos 
as  far  north  as  tbe  Danube.  He  waa  a  personal 
enemy  of  Cteaar,  and  supported  P.  Cludius  when 
the  latter  was  aoeosed  of  vkdating  tJlie  snora  of 
the  Bona  Dea.  In  67  he  was  appointed  ponti- 
fex  maumos,  and  died  68.  He  had  some  rep- 
ntatioD  as  an  orator,  and  waa  a  friend  of  Cicero. 
— 8.  Boa  of  Ko.  2,  also  a  friead  of  Cicero,  waa 
a  most  profligate  character.  He  was  married 
to  Folvia,  afterward  the  wife  of  Antony.  He 
at  first  belonged  to  the  Pompeian  party, 
whose  influenoe  he  waa  made  tribune  of  the 
pUbst  60 :  bnt  he  was  bought  orsr  Conr, 
and  loniMoyed  his  power  as  tribuue  agwnat  hia 
former  friends.  On  tbe  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  (49),  he  was  sent  by  Ciesar  to  Sicily 
with  the  title  of  propnetor.  He  succeeded  in 
driving  Cato  oat  of  the  island,  and  then  oroased 
over  to  Afrdoa,  where  he  waa  defeated  and  slain 
bj  Juba  and  P.  AttiuB  Yans. 

CnotosoiJTJi,  a  Gallio  pw^e  oo  tbe  ocean 
in  Armoriea,  near  the  Veneti,  m  tbe  country  of 
the  modem  OortguU,  near  St  Malo. 

Ccafux  {Ko6f^o» :  Kovpie6^ :  ruins  near  Pia- 
eopia),  a  town  on  the  southern  coast  of  Cyprus, 
near  the  prcMnontory  Ccbias,  west  of  the  mouth 
of  tbe  Lycos. 

CtTaiuB  DnniTua.    Vid.  Dkstatdb. 

CubIus,  M'.  1.  Au  intimate  friend  of  Cicero 
and  Attioua^  lived  for  several  years  as  a  nego- 
tiator at  Patna  in  Peloponnesus.  In  his  will  he 
left  hie  property  to  Attious  and  Cicero.  Sev- 
eral of  Cicero's  letters  are  addressed  to  him. — 

!2.  a  Roman  senator,  who  was  candidate 
or  tiie  cowulship  B.C.  04,  but  lost  bis  electkn, 
and  for  hia  rices  was  ^eeted  from  the  senats : 
he  joined  the  oonspiracy  of  Catiline,  and  it  wan 
Uiroogb  his  mistress  Silvia,  to  whom  he  related 
their  designs,  that  Cicero  obtuned  the  informa- 
tion which  enaUed  him  to  crush  the  oonepiniey.] 
CtiasoB,  L.  PArialus.  1.  A  distinguished 
Roman  general  in  the  second  Samnite  war,  was 
five  times  consul  (B.a  S33,  820,  819,  81S,  813> 
and  twice  dictator  (326,  809^  He  frequently 
defeated  the  Samnites,  bat  his  greatest  victory 
over  them  was  gained  in  his  second  dictator- 
ship. Although  a  great  general,  he  was  not 
popular  with  the  soldiers  on  account  of  his  se- 
verity.— 2.  Son  of  No.  1,  was,  like  his  father,  a 
distiaguished  general  In  both  his  conBulebirs 
(298,  272)  he  mined  great  victories  over  the 
Samnites,  and  m  fiw  second  he  brooght  the 
tldrd  Samnite  war  to  a  dose. 

Omxlm,  HsnvB  or  Msrrifus,  a  diBtjuguiab- 
ed  Sabine,  fought  with  the  rest  of  his  natioa 
Bgaiuat  Romulus.  According  to  one  tradition, 
the  Lacut  Curtiia,  which  waa  part  of  the  Roman 
forum,  waa  called  after  him ;  because  in  the 
battle  with  the  Romans  he  escaped  with  diffi- 
cultf  from  a  swamp,  into  which  h^  horse  had 
plunged  But  the  more  usual  tmdition  respect- 
ing ue  name  of  the  Lacoa  Curtius  related  that 
in  B.C.  362  the  earth  in  the  forum  gave  way,  and 
a  great  chasm  appeared,  which  tbe  so^tlisajren 
declared  could  only  be  fiJled  up  by  throwing  into 
it  Rome's  greatest  treasure ;  that  thereupon  M. 
Curtius,  a  noble  youth,  mounted  his  steed  in  full 
armor;  and  declaring  that  Rome  possessed  no 
greater  treasure  than  a  Inavsand  gallant  ddseo, 
Maped  bto  the  al^ss,  opon  which  fine  earth  closed 
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CTCNUS. 


CtRrlus  MoNTiNus.    Vid.  Mostasus; 

CvKriua  KiiFDB,  Q,  ttie  Roman  hUtoriao  of 
Afezaoder  the  Oreet  fiespectin^  liis  life,  and 
the  time  st  vhich  lie  lire<l|  nothing  is  knourn 
« -th  Mrtaint^,  Some  critics  place  him  as  early 
M  the  time  of  Vnspasian,  and  others  as  late  as 
Constoutine :  but  the  eni^er  date  is  more  prob- 
able thau  the  inter.  The  work  itself,  entitled 
JDe  Rebtu  O^tH*  Alexandri  Jfami,  ctmsisted  of 
ten  booka,  but  the  fint  tvo  ant  lost,  and  the  re- 
maining eight  are  uot  without  considerable 
gaps.  It  is  written  in  a  pleaaiug  though  some- 
what declamatory  style.  It  is  takm  &om  good 
son  roes,  but  the  author  fi-equently  shows  his 
ignorance  of  ^ec^rnphy,  chronology  and  tactics. 
The  beet  editions  are  by  Zumpt,  Berlin,  1826, 
amoll  edititni;  liiitceU,  Berlin,  1848;  [and  by 
Zampt,  BerliD,  1849,  vhh  eopioiu  ocMnmeDt- 
ary.J 

Cvdiijt  Aqua     Vtd  AqoM,  No.  8. 

CS'anS  (Kvuvjj),  a  Sicilian  nymph  and  play- 
mate of  Proserpina  (Persephone),  coanged  into  a 
foiintAin  through  grief  at  the  loss  of  the  goddess. 

GYXsiM  IhbOla  {Kvuveai  v$90<  or  vtrpai, 
now  UrebVaki),  two  stuaU  rocky  ialanli  at  the 
cntraooe  of  the  TTiracian  Bosporus  into  the 
Euxine,  the  Plakcta  {IlTMyKTiu)  and  SthflS- 
oXdes  {Sv/tir\iiyude()  of  mythology,  so  called 
because  they  are  said  to  bare  been  once  mora- 
bU  and  to  have  rushed  together,  ^nd  thus  de- 
Btioyed  every  ship  that  attempted  to  pass 
tbiough  them.  After  the  ship  Ai^  bad  passed 
thiough  them  in  safety,  they  became  statxnary. 
Fid.  p.  91,  & 

Ctaxakbs  (Kvafilp^t),  kmg  of  Media  BX!. 
684-594,  son  of  Phraortes,  and  grandson  of 
Deioces.  He  was  the  most  warlike  of  the  Me- 
dian kings,  and  introduced  great  miUtary  re- 
forms. Ue  defeated  the  Assyrians,  who  had 
■laio  bis  father  in  bottle,  and  be  kid  si^  to 
Ninua  (Niueveb).  But  while  he  was  t^fore 
the  city,  be  was  defeated  by  the  Seythiaoa,  who 
held  the  dominion  of  Upper  Aua  for  twenty- 
eight  years  (634-607),  but  were  at  length  drir^ 
out  of  Asia  by  Cyaxares.  After  the  expulsion 
of  the  Scythians,  ^Cyaxares  again  turned  Iits 
arms  against  Aaayria,  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
Kii^  of  Babylon  (iwobably  the  &thw  of  Nebu- 
diadiiCKzar},  be  took  and  deetrc^ed  TSiam  in 
606.  He  subsequently  carried  on  war  for  five 
years  ngaiost  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia.  Vid. 
Altattes.  Cyaxares  died  in  694,  and  was  suo- 
cccded  by  his  son  Astyages.  Xenophon  speaks 
of  a  Cyaxares  IL,  king  of  Media,  son  of  Astya- 
ges,  respecting  whom,  vid.  Otbu& 

CtbSle.    Vid.  Rhea. 

CyataiaA  {ri  Ki6ioTpa),  an  ancieBt  city  of 
Asia  Minor,  several  timea  mentiooed  by  Cicero 
{Ep.  odFatiL,  rr^  2,  4;  adAtt.,  v.,  18.  20),  who 
describes  it  aa  lyii^  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus, 
'm  the  part  of  Cappadocla  bordering  on  Cilicia. 
Strabo  plaecs  it  three  hundred  stadia  (thirty  geo- 
graphical miles)  from  Tyana,  Mention  is  made 
ofa  pUea  of  tbsiame  tuuno  (now  Kara  HitBor), 
between  Tyaoa  and  Ccesarea  ad  Argteum ;  but 
this  latter  con  hardly  be  betiered  to  bo  identical 
wilJi  the  former. 

CyulXdbs  (KvK^(5rf),  a  group  of  islands  in 
the  .^eon  Sca,  bo  called  because  they  lay  in 
a  cuvle  {h>  xvxAv)  around  Delus,  the  most  im- 
portant of  them.  Accwding  to  St^ibo  they  were 
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twdve  in  number ;  but  their  number  is  mcreas- 
cd  by  otlier  writers.  The  most  important  of 
them  were  Dxxos,  Cbob,  Ctthmos,  SxaiFoo^ 
Rqxmia,  S1PH.VOS,  CutoLOS,  Naxob,  Pasob,  Sr 
aos,  MyooKoe,  Tehos,  Andros. 

CrCLOpia  {KvKTMTt^),  that  is,  creatures  with 
round  or  circular  eyes,  are  described  differently 
by  different  writers.  Homer  speaks  of  them  aa 
a  gigantic  and  lawless  nee  of^  shepberda  m  Si- 
cily,  who  devoured  human  bcinga  and  cared 
nought  for  Jujater  (Zeus):  each  of  them  had 
only  one  eye  m  the  centre  of  his  forehead :  tha 
chief  amiMi^  them  was  Poltfhu»».  Acoorti* 
ing  to  Heeiod,  tlie  Cyclopes  were  Titans,  sons 
of  Coelus  (Uranus)  and  Terra  (Qe),  were  three 
in  number,  Aboes,  Stebopes,  and  Bbontee,  and 
each  of  tbem  bad  odXj  one  eye  on  his  forbad 
They  were  thrown  into  Tartarus  by  Saturn  (Cro* 
xma),  bnt  were  released  by  Jupiler  (Zeus),  and, 
in  consequence,  tltey  proridea  Ju|Hter  (Zens) 
with  thunderbolts  uid  lightning,  Piuto  with  a 
hehnet,  and  Neptune  (Poseidon)  with  a  trident 
The^were  afterward  killed  by  Apollo  furhavii^ 
fumisbed  Jupnter  (Zeus)  with  the  thonderbtdts 
to  kill  JBsculapius.  A  Btfll  later  tradition  re- 
garded the  Cyclopes  as  the  assistants  of  Vuleao 
(HephiestuB).  Voloaooea  were  the  work-fih<H« 
of  that  god,  and  Monnt  .£tna  in  Sicily  and  toe 
neighboring  isles  were  accordingly  considered 
OS  thoir  abodes.  As  the  assistants  of  Vulcan 
(Hephiestua),  they  make  the  metal  armor  and 
ornaments  for  gods  and  heroes.  Thetr  number 
is  no  longer  confined  to  three  ;  and  besides  the 
names  meotiooed  by  Heaiod,  we  also  find  those 
of  PrsAOMOH  and  Acahas,  The  name  of  Cy> 
clopian  walls  was  given  to  the  walls  built  of 
great  mosses  of  unhewn  stone,  of  which  speci- 
mens are  atiU  to  be  seea  at  Mycenae  and  other 
]»rts  of  Oreece,  and  also  in  Italy.  They  were 
probably  conetructed  the  Pelaagians  \  and 
later  geoeratkHis,  bein^  struck  by  their  gran- 
deur, oeeribed  their  building  to  a  fitbolous  race 
of  Cyclopes. 

CycMus  (Kt'stof).  1.  Son  of  Apollo  by  Hyrie, 
lived  in  the  district  between  Pleuran  and  Caly- 
doa,  and  was  beloved  by  Phyllius;  but  as  Pbyl- 
liufl  refused  him  a  bull,  Cycnus  leaped  into  a 
lake  and  was  metamorphosed  intu  a  swaar—S. 
Son  of  Neptune  (Poseidon),  was  king  of  Colome 
in  TroKS,  and  fitter  of  Tenes  and  Hemithea. 
His  second  wife,  Philonome,  foil  is  love  with 
Tenes,  her  step-eon,  and  as  be  refused  her  of- 
fers, she  accused  him  to  his  father,  who  threw 
Tcues  with  Hemithea  in  a  chest  into  the  sea. 
Teues  escaped  and  became  king  of  Teaedoft. 
Vid  TxNEB.  In  the  Trojan  war  both  Cycnua 
and  Tenes  asuated  the  TrojaoSt'  but  both  were 
skin  by  AebiUeiL  Aa  dyenue  oould  uot  be 
wounded  by  irui,  Achilles  strai^lcd  him  with 
the  thong  of  his  helme^  or  killed  liim  with  a 
stone.  When  Achilles  was  going  to  strip  Cyc 
nus  of  bis  armor,  the  body  disappeared,  and  was 
changed  iuto  a  swan.— 8.  Son  of  Mara  (Arcsf 
and  Pelopia,  slain  bv  Hercules  at  Itone, — 4.  Sob 
of  Mars  (Ares)  and  Pyrene,  likewise  killed  \x3 
Hercules. — 6.  Son  of  Stheuelus,  king  of  tiMi 
Ligurians,  and  a  friend  and  relation  of  PhaStlioa 
'Wnilo  he  was  lamenting  the  fate  of  Pha£thoa  od 
the  banks  of  the  Eridanus,  he  was  metamorph* 
osed  by  Apollo  into  a  swan,  and  placed  among 
the  Btan. 
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CYNOSURA. 


CruiAa.  1.  AeoUbratedpainterlroin  tbeisUod 
if  OytluuB,  BlCL  S64»  wboae  pietore  of  tiw  Ar 
gooaota  was  otlubited  id  a  porticas  by  A^rippa 
St  Rome; — [2.  Ad  Atbeouu  orator,  &  oootempo- 
rory  of  Dciuo»thenes ;  OQ  oration  of  bU,  'trpt 
Ttjg  £(^jov  KX^pmxioit  V  nieotioQed  by  Aiutotle. 
— 3.  Au  early  Greek  poet,  oUssed  by  Plutarch 
■rith  Mimaermua  aud  Ardiilodiua.  Uia  frag- 
meuts  are  given  in  tbe  etdlentioiu  of  Stdmeide- 
win  aad  BeigkJ 

Croipps.    V  i<i''AooNTiii8. 

Crons  (Kvdi'or:  dot  Tenoo*-Ghai\  a  river 
of  CilicL\  dunpeBlris,  ruiug  id  tlia  Taunia,  aod 
flowiof;  tbrougn  the  midet  of  the  city  of  Taran^ 
-whei  e  it  U  one  huodred  and  tweuty  feet  vide 
(Kioucir:  Xeuophoa  saya  two  pletlin^^wo 
hundred  and  two  feet).  It  waa  ealebrated  for 
tbe  deanwu  and  eolditeaa  of  itg  water,  whioh 
waa  eateemed  tueful  in  goat  and  nerroua  dia- 
eaaea,  but  by  bathing  in  which  Alexander  nearly 
lost  hia  life.  At  its  mouth  the  river  apread  into 
a  lagune^  which  formed  the  hai-bor  of  Toraiu, 
but  wliich  ia  now  choked  vith  aimd.  Jn  the 
Middle  Agee  the  liver  waa  called  Hierax. 

C  YDUMi A,  more  rarely  CrnOxja  (KvAin>!a,  liaA*- 
^tj- :  '^udavtuTTK  ■  now  Khania),  one  of  the  ohief 
cities  of  Crete,  the  rival  and  opponent  of  Ono- 
iUB  and  GiuTTMA,  was  situated  on  tlie  north* 
w««teni  coaat,  and  derived  ita  name  from  the 
Cyd6n£s  {K.vdQvt{),  a  Cretan  race,  placed 
llomor  iu  the  western  part  of  the  ialand.  At  a 
later  time  a  oolmiy  of  Zucyothiana  aetlled  in ' 
Cyd.)iua;  they  were  driven  •  ut  by  tbe  SomiaoB 
atKJut  B.C.  624,  uud  the  Samiuus  were  in  their 
turn  expelled  by  the  .^IgiDetuaa.  Cydonia  waa 
tiie  place  from  whit^  quincee  {Ogcumia  mala) 
were  first  brought  to  luiiy,  and  ita  inhabitauta 
were  some  of  the  beat  Cretan  orohera  {Cydonio 
arcut  Hor,  Cartn^  iv.,  19, 17). 

[CTDCiAA  (Kvd^opa),  a  city  on  the  borders  of 
Phrvgia  and  Lydiu,  where  a  nHntaneot  was  Kt 
up  by  Cnsaas  to  mark  tbe  bonndariea] 

Cn-LARUB  (KvAAopoc),  a  beaotifiu  centaur, 
killed  at  the  weddiiu  feaat  of  Pirithoos.  Hie 
burse  of  Oaator  was  likewise  called  OyllaruB. 

CrLLfi.vB  (KvP^.7vj?l.  1.  {Now  Zt/ria),  the 
highest  mouDtain  iu  Pelopomwaus  on  the  froot- 
i«r*  of  Arcadia  and  Aehaia,  aaored  to  Hermes 
iMercury),  who  had  a  temnla  on  the  aammit, 
was  said  to  have  been  bom  there,  and  was  hence 
called  Cyllraias.^2.  (fiTov  Ckiantua),  a  sea- 
port towu  of  £lia. 

CruKi  {Kv^vj,  an  Athenian  of  noble  family, 
married  the  dai^bter  of  Theagmea,  tyrant  of 
Megara,  aod  gained  an  Otympie  victory  B.C. 
64U.  Eueooraged  by  the  Duphio  onwte,  be 
saized  tbe  Acropolis,  intending  to  make  him- 
self tyrant  of  Athens.  Pressed  by  famine,  Cy- 
loQ  and  bia  adhereuti  were  driven  to  take  refuge 
at  tUe  altar  of  Minerva  (Athena),  wheooe  they 
v«re  induced  to  withdraw  by  the  archon  Me^- 
aclesp  the  Alenueooid,  on  a  promise  that  their 
lives  should  be  spared  But  their  enemies  put 
tbeut  to  death  as  soon  aa  they  had  them  iu  their 
puwer. 

Ci'HE  (Kv/t^ :  Kvfialaf.  now  SandakH),  the 
Ui-gest  of  the  i£!uliau  cities  of  Am  Minor,  stood 
npuu  the  coast  of  jEolis,  on  a  bay  named  after 
it  Camseua  (also  Elatticus)  Sinus  (i  Kv/uuof 
KuXvof :  now  Qui/  of  Sandakli),  and  nad  a  good 
harb(W.   It  waa  luutwied  by  a  colony  of  Loenatu 


from  Uomit  Fbricin%  and  bene*  it  bad  tbe  em 
thet  ^puiovic.  It  waa  the  native  plaoe  of  Efuo- 
rus,  and  ibe  mother  dty  rf  Side  m  Pamphylia 
and  uf  Cums  in  Campania, 

[Ctcu6i>6c*  {KvfttOoKJi),  one  of  the  Ifereida 
(Hum.  and  Hea.) ;  m  Virgil,  one  of  those  n^mphi 
iutu  whom  Oybels  metamorphosed  the  abips  of 
iEneas.] 

[CruoTH&i  (Kv/mASv),  one  of  tbe  ITordds.] 
Cyxa.    Vid.  Ctbaxb. 

Crnxaiaos  (Kwotyeipor),  broUier  of  the  poet 
j£»chylua,  distmgushed  himself  by  hia  vulor  at 
the  baUle  of  Marathon,  B.C.  490.  According 
to  Herodotus,  when  the  Persians  were  eudeav- 
oring  to  escape  by  sea,  CyoBgiroa  seised  oaa 
of  their  ships  to  keep  it  back,  ^t  fell  with  bia 
ri^t  hand  cut  m  the  later  veroons  of  the 
story,  Qynagiraa  ii  made  to  parfiina  atiU  more 
beroio  deeds. 

Cym^ha  {KOvaiSa:  'KwaiBevc,  -Baievi),  a 
town  in  tbe  north  of  Arcadia,  whose  inhnbit- 
ants,  uulike  the  other  Arcadians,  had  a  dislike 
to  music,  to  which  circumstance  Pulybiiis  at- 
tributes their  rough  aod  dcmoraliioU  cliuructei-. 

CrHAKi,  Otka,  IV  Ctmiu  (Kwtfi^,  Ktwo,  Kvv- 
va),  half-siatcr  to  Alexander  tbe  Great,  daugh- 
ter of  Hiilip  by  Audata,  an  Illyrtvi  woman. 
She  waa  married  to  her  ouusin  Amyntas ;  and 
after  the  death  of  Alexander  sbo  croese<l  over 
to  Asia,  inteuJing  to  marry  her  daughter  Euryd- 
ice  tu  Ai-rhidteus,  who  had  been  vhoa^  kiug. 
Her  project  alarmed  Perdieou,  by  whose  order 
she  was  put  to  death 

Cixfisu  or  OTHfrrea  (Kwvnoi,  Kvvijref),  p 
peo{4e,  aooordiiw  to  Herodotus,  dwelling  in  tbe 
extreme  west  of  Europe,  beyond  the  Celts,  ap 
pareotly  in  Spaio. 

[Cynioi.    Kiii  Dioaaxsa,  Antisthenxs.] 

OrtnscA  {Kvvlma),  daughter  of  Arcbidamw 
II.,  king  of  Sparta,  was  Uie  first  woman  whi 
kept  huraes  for  tbe  gamea,  and  the  first  wbi 
gamed  an  Olympio  victory. 

CiNfipdLis  {Kwdf  TTo^r :  now  SamalliMit),  a 
city  of  the  Heptaoomia,  or  Middle  Egypt,  on  an 
island  in  the  Nile ;  tbe  chief  seat  of  the  worship 
of  Aoubis.  There  was  a  dty  of  the  same  name 
in  the  Delta. 

Cthob  (Kvi>0£-:  Kivtoc,  Kwolor),  the  ohief 
sea-port  in  the  territory  of  tbe  Loen  OpuntiL 

CYNosAaaxa  (rd  Kwooafyyet),  a  gymnaaium, 
sacred  to  Hercules,  outside  Athena,  east  of  tha 
city,  and  befure  the  gate  Diomga,  for  tbe  use  of 
those  who  were  not  of  pure  Athenian  blood : 
bere  taught  Antistheoes,  tbe  founder  of  the 
Cynic  school 

CTNOsoiralu  (Kwdf  xe^oAoO,  "Dog^ 
Heads."  1.  Two  hills  near  Sootussa  io  Thes- 
saly,  where  Flamimus  gained  his  celebrated 
victoiT  over  Hiilip  of  Macedonia,  KO.  I37-— 
2.  A  bin  between  Tbebea  and  Theapift,  in  IVa- 
otia. 

CYNOSSfiHA  (Kvvdf  onus),  "  Dog's  Toml^"  i» 

Sromoiitory  in  tbe  Threoian  Cbersouesus,  oeai 
[adytus,  so  called  beeanae  it  was  aappoaed  b. 
be  the  tomb  of  Heoaba,  who  had  been  previous- 
ly changed  into  a  dog. 

CrMoaO&A  {Kvvo^pa),  an  Idiaao  nymph,  and 
one  of  the  nurses  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  who  placed 


her  among  the  stars.  AkcKJS. 

CTNosIlaA  (Kvfdfnvpa).  "  Dog'a  Tail,"  a 
ontmr  in  Attiot^  suuth  of  Marathon. 
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CTRENAIGA. 


CtwthIa  nod  OrarBloB  {KwKa  aod  Kivdiof), 
Miniamea  respecttvelj  of  Diiuu  (Artwiu)  and 
Apollo,  wliich  they  derived  from  Monot  Oyntlma 
in  the  ialftod  of  Delos,  their. birUi-pUoe. 

CYstaiA  (Kwovpia  :  Kwovpiot),  a  district  od 
the  frontiera  of  Argolie  and  Laoonia,  for  the 
poasessiMi  of  whioh  the  Argirea  and  Spartans 
carried  on  fre<jaeat  van,  and  whieb  tlia  Spar^ 
tans  at  length  obtained  about  S.C  660.  Vid. 
p.  t}2,  a.   The  inhaUtanta  were  lontane. 

CrrARiBsiA  (Kmapiaata).  1.  A  torn  in  Mes- 
tenia,  on  the  western  coaat,  south  of  the  Biver 
CypariflsuB,  and  on  a  prtMntNitory  and  bay  of  the 
same  name.  Bomer  (JL,  ii,  693)  speaks  of  a 
tovn  CiTFAaiSttfiu  (Ksnrapuja^ett)  sabject  to 
Nestor,  vbioh  is  proDoblr  the  aama  as  the  pre- 
oedii^,  tbongh  jStrabo  paeea  it  io  Triphylia. — 
S.  A  town  in  lAoonia,  oo  a  peninsula  near  the 
AsopuB. 

CTPAai3HU8  (Kwdpiceoc).  son  of  Telephus, 
beloved  by  Apollo  or  SilvaDos.  Having  inad- 
vertently killed  his  favorita  stag,  lie  was  seised 
with  immoderate  grie^  and  metamflqihoMd -into 
aeypreai. 

CTPAanns  (KvirdpieaatX  a  small  town  in 
Pboois,  OQ  Faniassus,  near  Delphi 

Ctpbahta  (rd  Ki^avTo),  a  town  on  the  east- 
ern coast  of  Laconia,  near  Praain. 

CypBu,  CrauB,  suroames  of  Yeous  (Aphro- 
dite), from  tht}  iahind  of  OrPKoa. 

CrpsUinra,  a  celebrated  father  of  the  Cbnrch, 
was  a  native  of  Africa.  He  was  a  h«tlieo  by 
Urtb,  and  before  bis  oraversion  to  ChristianUy 
he  taught  rhetorie  with  distinguished  suocess. 
He  was  oonverted  about  AD.  24A,  was  (»dain- 
ed  a  presbyter  HI,  and  was  raised  to  the  bish- 
opric of  C^trtbage  248.  When  the  persecution 
of  Decios  burat  forth  (260X  Cyprian  fled  from 
the  etona,  and  ramained  two  years  in  retire- 
meat  A  few  years  afterward  the  emperor  Yale- 
riao  renewed  ue  persecution  against  the  Chria- 
tiaua.  Orpriao  was  baoished  by  Fatemua  tbe 
proconaul  to  the  maritime  oi^  of  Curubis,  whei-e 
be  resided  eleven  months.  He  was  th«n  recall- 
ed by  tbe  new  governor,  Galeriua  Mazimue,  and 
was  beheaded  m  a  apadoua  pbtin  without  the 
walk  AD.  268.  He  wrote  several  voriu  which 
bave  come  down  to  ua.  Thev  are  <^raeterized 
by  lucid  arrangeoient,  and  eloquent,  though  de- 
clamatory style.  The  best  editions  are  by  Fell, 
Oxford,  1682,  foL,  to  which  are  subjobed  tiie 
Annaleg  C^miamei  of  PearstHi ;  and  that  com- 
menced by  Balure,  and  completed  by  a  mcmk 
of  tJie  fratemity  ot  St  Maur,  Farii^  1726,  foL 
TA  convenient  and  useful  edition  is  that  pub- 
Dshed  in  the  coUecUoa  of  Caillau  and  Ouulon, 
Paris,  1829,  8vo.] 

Cvraus  (Evirpof;  Kvtrpiof.  now  Cyprus,  call- 
ed by  tbe  Turks  Kebrit),  a  large  iauiiul  in  tbe 
UediterraoeaD,  south  of  Cilieia,  and  weit  of 
Syria.  It  is  called  by  various  names  in  the 
poeta,  Cerattia  or  Cercutit,  Macaria,  Sphtcia, 
Aemnantit,  Amaikmna,  and  also  Fapho*.  Tbe 
island  is  of  a  triangular  fonn:  its  length  from 
east  to  west  is  about  one  hundred  and  forty 
miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  which  is  in  the 
western  part  is  about  fifty  miles  from  north  to 
south,  but  it  gradually  narrows  towards  the  east 
A  range  of  moimtains^  called  Olympus  by  the 
andeuu,  runs  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
Uand  from  east  to  west  <u>d  riaei  in  one  part 
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more  than  seven  tbonsaod  feet  in  height.  The 
plains  are  chiefly  in  the  south  of  the  islaod,  and 
were  celebrated  io  ancient  as  well  as  in  moden 
times  for  their  fertilitv.  The  latgeat  plain,  call- 
ed the  Salaminian  puun,  is  in  the  eaatein  part 
of  the  island,  near  Salamis.  Tbe  rivers  are  lit- 
tle more  than  momitain  torrent^  mostly  dry  in 
summer.  Cyprus  was  colonized  by  tbe  Fhcem- 
ciaos  at  a  ver^  early  period ;  and  Greek  colo- 
nies were  aubeequently  planted  in  tbe  island, 
aeoordi^  to  traditiw  soon  after  tbe  Trojan 
war.  We  read  at  first  of  nine  independent 
states,  each  governed  by  its  own  king,  Sauuis, 
Omux,  Akathus,  CnmiuH,  Pafhos,  Mabjch, 
Sou,  Lafktho^  Ckbtmia.  Tbe  island  was  snb- 
doed  hr  AmAsi^  kiiw  of  Egypt  about  EC.  640. 
Upon  toe  downbU  of  the  i^yptian  moDarehy,  it 
became  auliiaet  to  the  Persians ;  but  Evaoobab 
of  Salamis,  after  a  severs  stro^le  with  the  Per- 
sians, established  its  iodepaideoce  about  S86, 
and  handed  down  the  sovereignty  to  bis  son 
IfioooLBB.  It  oventDallv  fell  to  the  share  of  the 
Pbdemies  in  Egypty  and  was  governed  hj  them, 
aometimfls  uiitecl  to  Egypt  nod  aometimea  by 
sqiarate  princes  of  the  royal  fiuoUy.  In  68  the 
Bomans  made  Cypms  one  of  their  province^ 
and  sent  M.  Cato  to  take  possession  of  it  0^ 
prns  was  one  of  tbe  chief  seata  of  the  worship 
of  Aphrodite  (Venus),  who  is  hence  called  Cy- 
pria  or  C^WTM,  and  whose  worship  waa  intro- 
duced  into  toe  island  by  the  HKemeiana 

Crrsiu  (Hi  Ki^eXa:  KinjieTOyot,  -Airv6{-.  1. 
A  town  in  Arcadia,  on  tlie  frontiers  of  Xjaoooia. 
— 2.  (Now  Ipidkt),  a  town  in  IWace,  on  the 
HebruB  and  the  Egoatia  Via.  , 

Crrsiun  (KvV<eAof).  1.  Father  of  Merope 
and  grandfather  of  .^Ipvtns.  Vid.  Mrrm. — 
2.  Of  Corinth,  soo  of  JBEtioo.  Tbe  mother  of 
Cypselus  belonged  to  the  house  of  the  Baechta- 
d«e,  that  is,  tu  the  Doric  nolHli^  of  Corinth. 
Aoocffdiog  to  traditioo,  she  married  .^Uod,  be- 
cause, being  uglv,  she  met  with  no  one  among 
tbe  Baochiadffi  who  would  have  her  as  his  wife. 
As  the  oracle  of  Delphi  had  declared  that  her 
sou  would  prove  formidable  to  tlie  ruling  party 
at  Corinth,  the  Baccbiadie  attempted  to  murder 
the  ehild.  But  bis  mother  otwcealed  him  io  a 
chest  (jcv^eXfi),  iron  whioh  be  derived  hia  name 
Cypselus.  When  be  bad  grown  up  to  manhood, 
he  expelled  tbe  Rnwhinfjff  with  the  help  of  tbe 

sople,  and  then  established  himaelf  as  tyrant 

«  reigned  thirty  years,  B.C,  666-626,  ana  waa 
suoeeeoMl  1^  his  son  Periaoder.  Hie  oele- 
brated  cheat  of  CypselnB,  oooHstinff-  of  cedar 
wood,  ivory,  and  gold,  and  liohly  adoroed  with 
figorea  in  relief  is  described  at  length  by  Fau 
sanias  (v.,  17,  Ac.). 

Ctbaukis  (Kvpawic),  an  island  off  the  north- 
eru  ooast  of  Afriisa,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ir 
96) ;  probaUy  the  same  as  CaaoiHs.  ^^ 

CffatMXicA  Kvp^ata,  ^  Kvprpiaiv  H* 
rod.:  now  Ihrnah  or  Jdiel-Akidmr;  i.  tk» 
Ortm  Mountain,  the  northeastern  part  of  TWp- 
o/i),  a  district  of.  Northern  Africa,  between  Majv 
marica  oo  the  east  and  Uie  Regio  Syrtica  on 
l^e  west  vas  ocHisidered  to  extend  in  ita  widest 
limits  from  the  Pfailanoram  Am  at  tha  bottom 
of  tbe  Great  Sjrtis  bo  the  Obereonesus  Ungna 
or  northern  headland  of  the  Qulf  of  Platea  (now 
Gulf  of  Bombai,  or  even  to  the  Catabathmua 
I  Magnus  (now  Jforsa  &Uwn) ;  but  the  part  mm 
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tntUr  ponaMed  nod  euUiTBlwd  bj  the  Oreek 
ttoloottts'eaD  oolr  ba  oauidered  u  begimnog 
kt  th«  Dortlieni  lunit  of  die  aaody  ebime  of  the 
Oreat  SjrUa,  at  Boreum  Promoatorium  (dow 
Ra»  Tm/enat,  south  of  Bm-Ohtui),  between 
which  and  the  CheraoDesna  Magna  the  oountry 
orojectB  into  the  MediterraDeaa  ia  the  form  of 
a  segmeat  of  a  circle,  whose  chord  ia  above 
one  nundred  and  filtr  miles  long  and  its  arc 
above  two  hoodred.  From  its  poMtioo,  forma- 
tion, climate^  and  soil,  this  region  ia  peibaps 
one  of  the  most  delightful  on  the  surface  of  the 
glub&  Its  centre  is  oocupted  hj  a  moderately 
elevated  tsble-lmnd,  wboee  edge  rmw  parallel 
to  the  ooaat,  to  whi<^  it  sinks  down  in  a  sqo- 
eeauon  of  terraces,  clotbad  with  Todore,  inter- 
•eeted  hj  monntaia  streams  running  through 
nniMB  filled  with  the  richest  T^^tkav  ex- 
posed to  the  aofA  sea^nraeiM  firom  the  north, 
and  sheltered  by  the  mass  of  tlie  cDOUDtain  from 
the  tanda  and  hot  winds  of  the  Sahara.  These 
slopes  {Mwlueed  the  oboieeBt  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  flowers,  and  some  very  rare  plants,  sooh 
as  the  ulphiom,  yielding  the  owic  Kvp^alof. 

variouB  harvests,  at  the  diflbrmt  deva- 
tioDS,  lasted  for  eigjbt  months  of  tbe  year.  With 
ibeae  i^aieal  advantages,  the  people  naturally 
became  prone  to  luxury.  Their  ooimtrr  was, 
however,  exposed  to  actual  ravages  by  locusta. 
Tbe  belt  of  mountainous  land  extoids  inward 
from  the  eoast  about  seven^  or  eighty  miles. 
The  first  oesupatioi  this  oy  the  Oreeks,  of 
wludt  we  have  anv  clear  Mcom^  was  effected 
by  Battdb,  wbo  led  a  eolonv  from  the  island  of 
lliera,  and  first  establialiea  himself  on  the  isl- 
and of  Platea  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
district,  and  afterward  built  Ctwdti  (B.0.  681), 
where  he  fbuoded  a  dynasty,  which  ruled  over 
the  oountry  during  eight  re^ns,  though  with 
comparatively  lit^  power  over  some  of  the 
other  Greek  atiefl.  Of  these  the  earliest  found- 
ed were  Tcschika  and  Hispiub,  then  Baxoa, 
a  colony  from  Cyrene ;  and  these,  with  Oyrene 
itself  and  its  port  AroixoinA,  fimned  the  orig- 
inal Libyan  PentajraliB,  thot^  tliis  name  seems 
not  to  have  come  mto  general  use  till  under  the 
Ptolemies.  The  comparative  independence  of 
Barca,  and  tiia  temporary  conquest  of  the  coou- 
try  by  the  Persiana  under  Cambyses,  dimioish- 
ed  the  power  of  the  later  kings  of  Cyrene,  and 
at  last  the  dynast^'  was  ovei^irown  and  a  re- 
pnblic  established  m  the  latter  part  of  the  fifth 
century  RO.  When  Alexander  invaded  £gypt, 
the  Cyrensaans  formed  an  alliance  with  him ; 
but  their  country  was  made  subject  to  Egypt  by 
Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagua.  It  appears  to  nave 
flourished  under  the  Ptolemies,  who  pursued 
Uieir  usual  policy  of  raising  new  cities  at  the 
expense  of  the  ancient  ones,  or  restoring  the 
latter  nuder  new  names.  Thus  Hesperia  be- 
eame  Berenice,  Tenelura  waa  called  Arsinoe, 
BarcB  was  entirely^  aoUpsed  bv  ita  port,  which 
was  raised  into  a  dfy  under  ue  name  of  Ftole- 
mafo,  and  Cyrene  suffered  froin  the  ikvon  be- 
stowed uptm  ita  pOTt  Apollonia.  The  country 
was  now  usually  called  Pentapolis,  from  the  five 
cities  of  Uyrene,  Apollonia,  PUAemaiB,  ArsinoS, 
and  Berenice.  In  S.C.  96  the  last  E^n[ptian 
goTcroor,  Apion,  an  tll^timate  aon  of  Ptole- 
my PhTscoo,  made  the  country  over  to  the  Ro- 
maafl,  wbo  at  fint  gare  Uie  atiet  tbor  free- 


dom, and  afterward  frnmed  the  diatriet  under 
the  Dame  of  Cyreqaioa,  with  the  island  of  Orete^ 
into  a  provmca  Under  Oonstantine  Cyrenuea 
was  separated  from  Orete,  and  mode  a  distinct 
province  under  the  ilame  of  Libya  Superior. 
The  first  great  blow  to  the  jvosperity  of  the 
country  wss  given  by  the  morderout  oooflict 
which  ensued  on  an  iosurreetioa  of  I  he  Jews 
(who  had  lout  settled  here  in  gre>t  nuaiben)  ii. 
the  reign  of  Ir^an,  As  the  Roman  emfure  de- 
clined, the  attacks  of  the  native  libyan  tribe* 
became  more  frequent  and  formidable,  and  the 
mfferiugs  caused  by  their  inroads  and  by  lo- 
custs, plagoe,  and  earthquakes,  are  most  pathet- 
ically described  by  Syneeius,  bishop  of^  Ptole- 
maiB,  in  the  fifth  century.  In  the  seventh  cen- 
tury the  country  waa  overrun  by  Uie  Persiaus, 
anci  soon  afterward  it  fell  a  final  prey  to  the 
great  Arabian  invasion. 

Cra&MB  {Kvp^},  daughter  of  Hypeeus,  moth- 
er of  ArifltffiUB  by  Apollo,  waa  carried  by  the 
god  from  Mdunt  Pelioa  to  Libya,  where  the  city 
of  Cyrene  iderived  its  name  fnnn  her. 

CiRiyi(K.vp^vri:  Kt^M/vaiOf:  now  Ohrennah, 
vitik  Tery  luge  niins^  the  t^ef  city  of  Otbs- 
MATOA  in  Korthan  Africa,  was  feoDded  by  Bat- 
tns  (RO.  681)  over  a  fountain  oonseerated  to 
Apuloi  and  called  Cyre  (^Kvpn :  'AvS^lovo^ 
>'pn^\  which  supplied  the  city  with  water,  and 
then  ran  down  to  the  sea  throi^b  a  beautiful 
mviaek  The  city  stood  eigh^  stadia  (eight 
geograidiieal  mSea)  from  the  coast,  oo  the  e<t^ 
of  toe  upper  <A  two  terraces  of  table-land,  at 
the  h^ht  of  eighteen  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea,  in  one  of  the  finest  situations  in  the  world. 
The  road  which  cnmected  it  with  its  harbor, 
Apollonia,  still  exiata,  and  the  ruins  of  Cyrene, 
Uwugh  tembly  de&ced,  are  y^rj  extensive, 
c(»apriainc  streets,  aqueducts,  t«nple^  thea- 
tres, hnnbs,  paintings,  sculpture,  and  huerip- 
tioDS.  In  the  fitce  of  the  terrace  on  which  tbe 
city  stands  is  a  vast  subtemnean  necropolis. 
For  the  history  of  the  city  and  surrounding 
country,  vid.  Cy&znaica,  Among  ita  celebrated 
natives  were  the  [^osopher  Aristippus,  the 
poet  Caliimaohus,  and  the  Obriatian  nahop  and 
orator  Synesius. 

rCnmim.    Vtd.  QmiiKnn.] 

OniMnlTA  or  CrafirSuB  (Kvpfaxoni.  %.ipa, 
Kvpov  n-oAjf),  a  tnty  of  Sogdiana,  on  the  JaxaiteBi 
the  furthest  of  the  oolomes  founded  by  Oynu^ 
and  the  extreme  oity  of  the  Persian  empire: 
destroyed,  after  many  revolts,  by  Alexander. 
Its  positjon  is  doubtfut  but  it  was  probably  not 
far  from  Alez&ndreschata  (now  Koimd). 

[CvKKUB  (Kti/wof),  Greek  name  «f  Corsies. 

Vui,  COKSIOA.] 

[Ctbopolis  (Kipov  ffoAif).    Vid.  Ctrxsohata.] 
CiTBiLLDS  (KxpilXoi).     1.  Bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem, A.D.  361-868,  was  a  firm  opponent  of  the 
Arioos,       whose  influence  he  was  banished 
three  times  from  Jerusalem.    His  works  are 
not  numerous.    The  moat  important  are  lec- 
tures to  cfttccbumeoa,  (to,  and  a  letter  to  the 
Emperor  CoDstaotitis,  giving  an  account  of  the 
lummous  erosa  which  appeared  at  Jerusalem, 
861.   The  best  editions  are  by  Miles,  Oxford^ 
1703,  foL.  and  by  Touttee.  Paris,  1120,  fol.— 
2.  Bishop  of  Alexaudrea  A.D.  412-444,  of  which 
city  be  waa  a  native.   He  waa  food  of  power 
I  and  of  a  restless  and  turbulent  apsrit.  He  per 
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Ml  jei  the  Jewt,  whom  he  expelled  from  Alex- 
Mwi>eti;  nnd  altera  loii{f-prutnu;ted  etrun^le  he 
p>-«:tuml  the  deepoaitino  of  Nestoritu,  biNiop  of 
CooitaDtiuople.  He  vos  the  Ruthor  of  a  urge 
number  of  works,  many  of  which  are  extaot ; 
but  in  a  literary  view  Uier  are  almost  worthless. 
I'he  best  editioD  it  by  Aaber^  Paris,  1688,  6 
rols.,  foL 

Or&RBBsncE  (Kvfifieffrixi?),  the  same  gireo 
inder  the  SeleudiUe  to  a  proviuce  of  Syiia,  Iv- 
ng  betweeo  ComiDsgeae  on  the  oortb  and  toe 
f  buo  of  Antioeh  on  the  south,  between  Houot 
4maDue  on  the  west  and  Uie  Euphrates  oii  the 
sast  After  the  time  of  ConslaDtiDe,  it  was 
dited  with  Commageoe  iuto  one  province,  uo- 
isr  ^e  name  of  Eupbrateeia. 
.  Ctbbhi»  or  Cvacs  (Kvjdj^,  Kipof :  now 
Fonie  t),  m  oltj  of  Syria,  fbitndad  nouer  the  Se- 
leoeidta,  and  called  after  the  city  of  the  same 
name  in  Uocedooia ;  chiefly  remarkable  as  the 
residence  and  see  of  Tbeodoret,  who  desciibes 
ite  poverty,  which  he  did  modi  to  relieve. 
Justiaian  rebuilt  the  walls,  aud  created  an 
aqueduct. 

Ctssbcs,  a  town  m  HaMdoDfa^  D«ar  Pella. 

Ctrus  {Kvpof).  1.  Tub  Eldeb,  the  founder 
of  the  Persian  empire.  The  history  of  his  life 
was  overlaid  in  ancient  times  with  fables  and 
romances,  and  is  related  differently  by  Herodo- 
tus, Ctesios,  and  XenopboD.  The  account  of 
Herodotus  best  preserves  the  genuine  Persian 
legend,  and  is  to  be  preferred  to  those  of  Ctcsias 
and  Xenopboa  It  is  as  follows :  Cyrus  was 
the  ion  of  Oambyses,  a  noUe  Persian,  and  of 
Handane,  danghter  of  tiie  Median  king  Astyages. 
In  consequence  of  a  dream,  which  seemed  to 
portend  that  his  grandson  should  be  master  of 
Asia,  Adtya^es  sent  for  Itis  dai^bter  when  ehe 
was  pregnant ;  and,  upon  her  giving  birth  to  a 
son,  fie  committed  it  to  Horpilgua,  his  eoDddeo- 
tial  attendant,  with  orders  to  kill  it  Harpagns 
gave  it  to  a  berOsnian  of  Astyages,  who  was  to 
expose  it  But  the  wife  of  the  herdsman  hav- 
ing brought  forth  a  still-bom  child,  they  substi- 
tuted the  latter  for  the  ohila  ot  Maodane,  who 
wns  reared  as  the  sou  of  the  bei^man.  When 
he  was  ten  years  old,  bb  true  parentsge  was 
diseovered  by  the  f(^lowiiw  iocidoit  In  the 
•ports  of  his  village,  the  boys  obose  bim  for 
their  king.  One  of  the  boys,  the  son  of  a  noble 
Median  named  Ariembares,  disobeyed  his  com- 
mands, and  Cyrus  caused  him  to  be  severely 
scourged.  Artembares  oomplaincd  to  Astyages, 
who  sent  fur  Cyrus,  in  whose  person  andcour* 
ago  he  disoorered  his  dau^ter's  soa  The 
herdsman  and  Harpagus,  being  summoned  be- 
fore the  king,  told  him  the  truth.  Astyages  for- 
eave  the  herdamao,  but  revenged  himself  on 
Harpagus  by  serving  up  to  biiu  at  a  banquet  the 
fleeh  of  his  owu  soa  As  to  his  grandson,  by 
tlie  advice  of  the  Mogians,  who  assured  htm  that 
bis  dreams  were  fulfilled  by  the  boy's  having 
been  a  king  in  sport,  be  sent  him  back  to  his 
parents  in  PsrMa  When  Gynu  grew  up,  he 
eonspired  with  Harpagus  to  dethrone  his  grand- 
btlier.  He  induced  the  Persians  to  revolt  from 
the  Median  supremacy,  and  at  their  head  march- 
ed against  Astyages.  The  latter  had  given  the 
eommand  of  bis  foroes  to  Harpagus,  who  de- 
serted to  Cyrus.  Astyages  thereupoB  plaeed . 
himself  at  tM  bead  of  his  troops,  bat  was  defeat' 


ed  by  Cyrus  and  token  prisoner,  U.U.  369.  Tie 
Medes  accepted  C};rus  tor  their  king,  and  thua 
the  supremacy  wluch  they  bad  held  passed  to 
the  Persians.  It  was  probably  at  this  time  that 
Cyrus  received  that  name,  which  is  a  FersiaP 
word  (Kohr),  signifying  the  Sun,   Cyrus  now 

f roceeded  to  conquer  tlie  other  parts  of  Asia 
a  526  he  overthrew  the  Lydian  monarchy,  and 
took  Ckbsub  pria<Hier.  yid.  CacEsus.  Tlie 
Qreek  cities  in  Asia  Minor  were  subdued  by  his 
genwal  Haroagna.  He  next  turned  bts  arms 
against  the  Assyriao  empire,  of  wbieh  Babylon 
was  then  the  capitaL  After  defeating  the  Baby- 
lonians in  battle,  he  laid  siege  to  the  city,  and 
after  a  long  time  he  took  it  by  diverting  the 
course  of  the  Euphrates,  which  flowed  through 
the  midst  of  it  so  that  his  soldiera  entered  Bab- 
ylon by  the  bed  of  the  river.  This  was  in  688. 
Subsequently  he  eroased  the  Araxes,  with  the 
intention  of  subdoing  the  Massagetae,  a  Scythian 
people,  but  he  was  defeated  and  slain  in  onttle. 
Tumyris,  tiie  queen  of  the  Massagetse,  cut  off  his 
head,  and  threw  it  into  a  bag  filled  with  human 
blood,  that  he  might  satiate  himself  (she  said) 
with  Uood.  H«  was  killed  in  629.  He  was 
succeeded  ^  bis  son  CAnysn.  Xeoofdion 
represecU  Cyrus  as  brought  np  at  bis  grand- 
father's court,  as  serving  m  the  Median  army 
under  his  uncle  Cyaxares  II.,  the  son  and  suo- 
cessor  of  Astyages,  of  whom  Herodotus  and 
Ctesioa  know  nothing ;  as  making  war  upon 
Babylon  simply  as  the  general  of  Cyaxares ;  aa 
manring  the  danghter  of  Cyaxares ;  and  at 
length  dying  quietly  in  his  bed.  after  a  sage  and 
Socratie  disoonrse  to  bis  diildrcn  and  uiends. 
XcQopbon's  account  is  preserved  in  the  C>ito- 
pa(^  in  wbiuh  be  draws  a  picture  of  wliat  a 
wise  aad  just  prince  ought  to  be.  The  work 
must  not  be  regat-ded  as  a  genuine  bistoi-y.  In 
the  East  Cyvus  was  long  regarded  as  the  great- 
est  hero  m  aotiquit^,  and  Beoce  tbe  &bles  by 
which  his  history  is  obsenred.  His  sepulcbra 
at  I^uamadte  was  visited  by  Alexander  tbe 
Great  The  tomb  has  perished,  but  the  name 
is  found  on  monuments  at  Murghab,  north  of 
Persepolia — 3.  Tus  YnsMahX,  the  secoud  of  tlie 
four  sons  of  Darius  Nothus,  king  of  Persia,  and 
of  Ferjnatia,  was  appointed  by  his  father  com- 
mands of  the  maritime  parts  of  Aua  Minw,  and 
satrap  of  Lydia,  Phrygia,  and  Cappadocia,  B.C>. 
407.  He  asaisted  Lysander  and  the  Lncedse- 
moniaos  with  large  sums  of  money  in  their  war. 
against  the  Atheoians.  Cyrus  was  of  a  daring 
aud  amUtious  temper.  On  tbe  death  of  bis 
£ither  and  the  accession  of  bis  elder  brother  Ar- 
taxerxes  Mnemon,  404,  Cyrus  fonued  a  plot 
against  tbe  life  of  Artoxerxes.  His  design  was 
betrayed  by  Tissaphemes  to  the  kiu^,  who  cou- 
demned  him  to  death ;  but  on  the  intcrcessiou 
of  Parysatis,  he  spared  his  life  aud  sent  him 
back  to  bis  satrapy,  Cyrus  now  gave  himself 
up  to  the  design  of  dethroning  his  brother.  He 
ooUe^ed  a  powerful  native  armv,  but  he  placed 
bis  chief  reliance  on  a  force  oi  Greek  merce- 
naries. He  set  out  from  Sardis  in  the  spring 
of  401,  and,  having  croBsci  the  Euphrates  a.% 
Thapsacus,  marched  down  Lfi  river  to  the  plain 
of  Cunaxa,  five  faimdi-ed  stadia  from  Babyloii. 
Here  he  found  Artaxerxea  prepared  to  meet 
him.  Artoxerxes  had  from  four  hundred  tboa 
land  to  a  mUlun  of  men ;  Oyrus  had  about  one 
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hundred  thouMod  A«iatics  uid  tbirteea  tbon- 
mumI  Greeks.  The  battle  -vos  at  first  sltogether 
ID  Csvor  of  Cyrus.  His  Greek  troops  on  the 
right  routed  tlie  A]>iatic8  who  yr«Tf  opposed  to 
them ;  and  be  himself  pressed  forward  in  the 
ecntre  against  bis  brother,  and  bad  eveo  wound- 
ed bim,  when  he  was  killed  by  one  of  the  king's 
body-guard  Artaxerxcs  caused  bis  head  and 
right  baud  to  be  struck  off,  and  sought  to  have 
it  believed  that  Cyrus  b&d  Csllen  by  his  hand. 
The  ehameter  of  Oynis  is  drawn  by  Xenophon 
m  the  brightest  colors.  It  is  eooi^  to  say  that 
lus  ambition  was  gilded  by  all  those  bnUiaut 
qualities  which  win  meo'a  hearts; — S.  Ad  arcbi- 
teet  at  Rome,  who  died  on  the  same  day  as 
Clodius,  52. 

Craos  (Ktywf:  now  Kout),  one  of  the  two 
mat  riven  of  Armema,  risaa  in  tlie  Caueasos, 
flows  tiuongfa  Iberia,  and  after  formiog  the 
boundary  betweffi  Albania  and  Armenia,  unites 
with  the  Arazes,  and  &lls  into  the  western  tide 
of  the  Caspian.  There  were  unall  rivers  of  the 
same  same  in  Media  and  Persia. 

Cttx  or  CnMA{K.VT a,  KoTota:  KvraJor,  Kv- 
Tate6c),  a  town  in  Oobd^  on  the  Biv«r  Ftkan^ 
where  Medea- was  said  to  have  been  bom. 

CvTHtaa  {KvOnpa :  Mvdijptot :  now  Ceriffo),  a 
mountainous  islaod  off  the  Routbwest«ni  point 
of  Lacooia,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name  in 
the  interior,  the  harbor  of  which  was  called 
ScuKDfiA  {SxavStia).  It  was  oolootxed  at  an 
early  time  by  the  Pbceoiciaos,  who  introduced 
the  worship  of  Venus  (Aphrodite)  bto  the  isl- 
■and,  fi>r  whieli  it  beeame  edbbnted  TUs  god- 
dess was  henoe  eaOed  OtthbbCa,  CTTBtasu ; 
and,  aconrdiog  to  some  traditions,  it  was  ia  the 
neighborhood  of  this  island  that  she  first  rose 
from  the  foam  of  the  sea.  Hie  Argtves  aubee- 
quently  took  poeseesioo  of  Cythera,  but  were 
driven  out  of  it  by  the  Lacedwnoniana,  who 
added  it  to  thw  dotnioiooB. 

OTTBtBii,  a  edebrated  oonrtesan,  the  mis- 
tresa  of  Anbmy,  and  sobsequantly  of  the  poet 
O allot,  who  mentioned  her  m  his  powH  under 
the  name  of  Lycoria. 

[CrtHEKiua  (Kv0^pio^\  a  river  of  i^satis  io 
Eiis,  a  tribotUT  of  the  Alpbene.] 

Ctthxrus  (Kv0i}^:  KvA^Mof),  one  of  the 
twdvc  anoieat  towna  trf  Attiea,  tod  snbsequttit- 
ly  a  demos,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Paadionis. 

Cyrumja  {Kv^of:  KvOvio^:  now  TTumUa), 
an  island  in  the  j£^teao  Sea,  one  of  the  Cycla- 
dee,  viUi  a  town  of  the  some  name,  oelebtated 
for  its  cheeae,  and  also  for  its  warm  springs, 
whence  its  modem  name. 

CFTixfDic  (Kvrwfov ;  KvuvuItik),  one  of  the 
fisur  cities  in  Doris,  on  Pamaasils. 

CfrCam  or -UK  (Kvnipocor-ot>:  DOW  Jn^fros), 
a  town  on  the  coast  of  Papblagtnia,  between 
Amastris  and  the  pronkontory  Ganunbis,  was  a 
sommerotal  settlement  of  the  people  of  Siuope. 
It  stood  upon  or  near  the  moootain  of  the  some 
name,  whioh  u  meotiuoad  by  the  Bomoos  as 
■boooding  in  box-trees. 

0?dcuB  (Kv^ixoc).  xHi  of  JSotm  and  JSat^ 
tbe  daughter  <^  EosontB,  or  son  of  Eusorus,  or 
■on  of  Apollo  by  S^be.  He  was  king  of  the 
DoUooes  at  Cydcus  on  the  Propontis.  For  his 
•onnectioD  with  the  Areonanta,  vid.  p.  90,  b. 

CfzIoDB  (Kv((xof :  Kv(U7vjf:  ruins  at  BiU 
Su  or  d&ixfeo),  one  of  Uw  nwat  andent  and 


powerful  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor, 
stood  upon  an  island  of  the  same  name  in  the 
Propontis  (now  Sea  of  Marmara).  This  islwid, 
the  eoriitf  name  of  wliich  was  Arctinnesua 
('Apxruv  v^oof)^  lay  dose  to  tho  shore  of  Mys- 
io,  to  which  it  was  united  by  two  bridges,  and 
afterward  (under  Alexander  the  Great)  by  a 
mole,  which  has  accumulated  to  a  couBidersble 
isthmus.  Tbe  otty  of  Cyztcus  stood  on  tbe 
southern  side  of  the  island,  at  the  northern  end 
of  tlie  isthmus,  on  each  ude  of  which  it  had  % 
port  Tradition  ascribed  tbe  foimdatitxi  of  the 
city  to  tlie  Doliones,  a  tribe  of  Thcssalion  Pelos 
gians,  who  bad  been  driven  from  their  homes 
by  tbe  vBolians.  It  was  said  to  have  been  aft- 
erward colonized  by  tbe  Milesians.  It  was  one 
of  the  finest  cities  of  the  ancient  world  for  the 
beaoty  of  ita  situation  and  the  ntagnificeoce  of 
its  buildiDgs:  it  possessed  ao  extensive  oom- 
merce,  and  was  celebrated  for  tbe  excellence  of 
its  laws  and  goverament  Its  staters  were 
among  tbe  most  esteemed  ^Id  ooins  current  in 
Greece.  It  took  no  oon8|Hcuous  place  in  his- 
tory till  about  tweoty-two  years  after  tlw  peace 
of  Antalddas,  when  it  made  itself  iodepatdeot 
ot  Persia.  It  preserved  its  freedom  under  Al- 
exander and  hu  sneeessors,  and  was  in  allionee 
with  tbe  kings  of  Pergamus,  and  afterward  with 
the  Ronuma,  Its  celebrated  resistance  against 
Mithradates.  when  ho  besieged  it  by  eea  and 
land  (B.C.  75),  was  of  great  service  to  the  IU>- 
mans,  and  obtained  for  it  the  rank  of  a  "  libera 
ciritas,"  which  it  lost  again  under  Tiberiuc 
Under  CoDstontioe  it  became  tbe  chief  dty  of 
tbe  new  province  of  HeUesponbia.  It  was  great- 
ly injured  ui  earthquake  in  AJ>.  448,  and 
finally  ruined  bj  ita  conquest  by  tbe  Arabiant 
in  6*76. 

D. 

HIm.    Vid.  Darjl 

[Dabab,  son  of  Maesugrada,  of  the  family  ol 
MaBiuisso,  seat  by  Buccbus  to  Sulla  to  o^ti 
ate  the  peoce  wluch  ended  in  tbe  surrender  of 
Jugurtha.] 

[DABBdKA  (now  Blaekwaler),  a  river  of  Hi 
hernia.] 

DAOBnuBAiwa  (Ao^'vafo'diK'),  a  general  name 
for  the  southern  part  of  the  Indian.  peoioHtla, 
derived  from  the  Sanscrit  dakthina,  the  south 
wind,  and  ocxmected  with  the  modem  oune 
Detean, 

Di(UA  (Daeus),  as  a  Roman  province,  was 
bounded  on  the  south  by  tiie  Danube,  which 
separated  it  from  Moeeia,'  on  the  north  by  (be 
Oarpotbian  Mountains,  on  tbe  west  by  the  Riv- 
er Tysia  (now  Huiu),  and  on  the  east  by  the 
River  Hiarasus  (now  PrtUM),  thus  compreneiid- 
ing  tbe  modem  IVamiflvaiua,  Walltmhia,  Afoldor 
via,  and  part  of  Hungary,  The  Daci  were  of 
the  some  race  and  spoke  tbe  some  lan^age  as 
the  Getta,  and  are  Uierefore  usually  said  to  be 
of  Tbracian  origia  lltey  were  a  brave  and 
warlike  peo^e.  In  the  r^;a  of  Augustus  they 
eroBsed  Uie  Danube  and  plundered  the  allies  of 
Rome,  but  were  defe^ed  and  driven  back  into 
tbeir  own  country  by  the  generals  of  Augustus, 
In  the  reign  of  Domitian  tney  became  so  formi- 
dable under  their  kii^  DEOEBALtrs,  that  die  Ro> 
maoa  were  oUiged  to  purchase  a  peace  of  them 
S39 
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fer  the  payment  of  tribute.  Trajut  delirerad 
ue  empire  from  titis  disgnwM ;  be  croMed  tbe 
Dannbe,  and  aft«r  a  war  of  fiv*  years  (AJ).  101- 
106),  conquered  tbe  ooimtry,  made  it  a  Roman 
proTiDce,  and  cokHiized  it  with  iohabitante  from 
all  parts  of  tbe  emi  ire.  At  a  later  period  Dacia 
was  iovaded  by  tbe  Qotha ;  and  aa  Aurelian  cod- 
•idered  it  more  pradent  to  make  the  Dwmbe 
the  boundary  of  uw  empire,  be  re«gn«d  Daeia 
to  tbe  barbarian^  reiDOTed  the  Roman  inbabit- 
■nti  to  HdBUB,  and  gave  the  name  ot  Daeia  (Ad- 
reliani)  to  that  part  of  the  proTince  along  the 
Dannbe  vbere  tbey  were  setUed. 

Dacti-u  (AoicniAof),  fabaloue  beinga,  to  vbom 
tbe  disoDveiy  of  iron  and  the  art  of  voiliiig  it 
by  means  of  fire  were  asoribed.  Thar  name 
Dactyls,  that  is^  Fillers,  is  aeeonnted  for  in 
various  ways :  tr^  tbeir  nambw  beiog  five  or 
ten,  or  by  uie  fiwt  of  their  serrii^  Bbea  just  as 
the  fingers  serve  tbe  hatkd,  or  the  tiarj  of 
tbeir  Iwvinp;  lived  at  the  foot  (kv  AwrvAoif)  of 
If  uunt  Ida  in  Piirypa  as  the  orwioal  seat  of  the 
Dactyls,  vbence  they  are  usuaUy  called  Idsan 
Dactyls.  In  Fhrygia  they  vere  oonneeted  vith 
the  worship  of  Rbea.  They  are  sometimes  eoo- 
fi>nQded  or  identified  with  the  Curetes,  Oory- 
bantes,  Cobiri,  and  Telcbinea.  This  oonfiisioD 
with  the  Cabin  also  aecoonts  for  Samotbrace 
being  in  some  accounts  described  as  tbeir  resi- 
dence. Other  accooDts  tntDsfer  them  to  Mount 
Ida  in  Cret^  of  vhioh  island  they  are  said  to 
bare  been  the  origBial  inhabitants.  Their  onm- 
ber  appears  to  hate  been  tniginally  three  :  Cel- 
SMS  (the  smelter),  J}amnamauvM  (the  hammer), 
and  Aemon  (the  anvil).  Their  number  was  aft- 
erward inoreased  to  five,  ten  (five  male  and  five 
female),  fifty-two,  and  ooe  hundred. 

DadastIxa  (4  iaiaoTtiva :  now  Torbal«h  or 
^ttahegf},  a  lortreaa  on  the  borden  of  Bitl^ia 
and  Quatia,  where  the  Emperor  Jovian  died 
suddenly,  AJ).  864 

[Dadics  (AaSUai),  a  tribe  of  the  Persian 
empire,  who  formed  part  of  the  seventh  satrapy 
of  Darius.] 

DmdIla  (tH  AaldaXa),  a  city  in  Asia  Minor, 
moa  tbe  Gulf  of  daucus,  on  the  borders  of 
(&ria  and  Ly<ua.  The  same  name  was  given 
to  a  mountain  overbao^Dg  the  town. 

iD^DAUoir  (Aaiia^av^  son  ttf  Lucifer,  and 
ler  of  Cbione,  who  was  slain  by  Diana. 
Dsedalion,  out  of  grief  at  her  death,  tlu^w  him- 
self from  Parnassus,  but  was  dunged  into  a 
falcoa] 

D^Ilus  (AaidaXof).  1.  A  mythical  person- 
age under  whose  oame  tiie  Grade  vritns  per- 
aooified  the  earliest  derelopmet^  of  tbe  arts  (4 
Mulpture  and  arobiteotoret  eBpeeiaUy  among 
tbe  Athetuans  and  Cretans.  Tb.t  anoint  writ- 
ers generally  represent  Dsdalus  as  an  Athenian, 
of  tbe  royu  race  of  the  Ereohthlda.  Others 
ealled  him  a  Cretan,  on  aoeooot  of  the  l<Hig  time 
he  lived  in  Crete.  Sts  is  said  to  liave  been  the 
■00  of  Uetton,  tbe  son  of  Eupobunus,  the  tHxi 
of  EreohtbeuH.  Others  make  him  tbe  son  of 
Eupalamus  or  of  Falamaon,  His  mother  is 
«alled  Alcippe,  or  I[Juoo€,  or  Phrasimede,  He 
devoted  himself  to  sculpture,  and  made  great 
improvements  in  tbe  art  He  instructed  bis 
•iter's  son,  Calos,  Talus,  or  Perdiz,  who  sotm 
•ame  to  surpass  him  in  ^Ul  and  ingenuity,  and 
Dedal  UB  killed  him  through  envy.  Fid  Piaiax, 


Beii:^  ooodemoed  to  death  by  tbe  Arcopagoi 
for  this  murder,  be  went  to  Ciete,  wl»ere  the 
fame  of  his  skill  obtained  for  bim  tlie  fiiendsbip 
of  Minos.  He  made  tbe  weU-fawwo  woodeu 
cow  for  Pasipbag ;  and  when  Paaipbae  gave 
1»rth  to  the  Uinotaor,  Dedalus  eonstiucted  tbe 
labyrinth  at  Cooeua  in  which  the  monstv  was 
kept  For  his  part  in  this  affiur,  Dedalus  vm 
imprisenad  by  Miooe ;  but  PsupbaB  rdeased 
bim,  and,  as  Minos  bad  seized  all  the  ships  on 
tbe  coast  of  Crete,  Dndalns  {woeored  wing»  for 
himself  and  his  sod  Icarus,  and  fsstened  them 
on  with  wax.  Dsedalua  himself  flew  safe  over 
the  j£gean,  but  »  Icarus  flew  too  near  tbe 
sua,  the  wax  Irr  which  bis  wings  were  fiuteoed 
oo  was  melted,  and  he  dn^ped  down  aod  was 
drowned  in  that  pari  of  the  iEgeao  which  was 
ealled  after  him  the  Icarian  Sea.  Dndalus  fled 
to  Sicily,  whoe  he  was  potected  by  Coeolu^ 
the  kiD^  of  the  Sieani.  When  Muioe  beard 
where  Dasdalus  bad  taken  refuge,  he  sailed  with 
a  great  fleet  to  Sidly,  where  he  was  treacber 
otndy  murdered  by  Cocalua  or  hia  daagbtera.  Ae- 
ooniiDff  to  some  accounts,  Daadalus  first  at^ted 
in  his  flight  from  Crete  it  Cnmn  in  Italy,  where 
he  erected  a  tem]^  to  Apollo,  in  which  be  ded. 
icated  the  wings  with  which  be  had  fled  from 
Crete.  Several  other  works  of  art  were  attrib- 
uted to  Dndalue,  in  Greece,  Italy,  Idbya,  and 
tbe  islanda  of  the  MediteiraDeao.  They  belong 
to  the  period  when  art  began  to  be  developedl 
Hm  naiiM  of  Ditdalm  -wm  giw  by  the  Oreeka 
to  tbe  ancient  wooden  statues,  oraamented  with 
gilding  and  br^ht  colors  and  real  drapery,  wlueb 
were  the  earliest  known  forms  of  the  images  of 
the  gods,  after  tbe  mere  blocks  of  wood  or  stone, 
wbidi  were  at  flrst  used  for  symbols  of  them. — 
2.  Of  SiOTOD,  a  statuaiT  in  bronze,  taa  and  dis- 
of  Fatroolea,  fiotdshed  EC.  40a 

TtluM  (Aoot),  a  great  Seythian  people,  who 
led  a  Domad  life  over  a  great  extort  (tf  coooby 
oa  tbe  east  of  tbe  Casuan,  in  HTTcania  (wfaicb 
stilt  bears  tbe  name  of  J)aghe$tan),  on  tbe  banka 
of  the  Margin,  tbe  Ozus,  aud  even  the  Jazartee. 
Some  of  mem  served  as  cavalry  and  borse- 
arcbers  in  tbe  armies  of  Darius  Codomanoua, 
Alexander,  and  Antiochns  tbe  Great,  aod  they 
also  made  good  fbofe«ddiera. 

DauIchub  {Aat/taxos),  ot  Plateaa,  waa  aetit 
by  Seleneua  as  ambasMdor  to  Sandrooottiis, 
kuw  of  India,  about  &C.  SIS,  and  wrote  a  work 
on  India,  which  is  lost 

[Djuphantob  (Aol^avrof),  a  Theban,  slain  at 
Mantinea;  Hi  bravery  and  akUl  were  indioeted 
by  tbe  fket  that  EpamiDondaa,  when  mortally 
wonudedi  named  Um  «■  llie  one  beat  qualified 
to  succeed  to  tbe  eommand.] 

DAU[Xli&orDBiJflriA(AaA^rfa:  AoA/ianff, 
more  anciently  Aakfiarevc:  now  Dalmata),  a 
part  of  the  country  aloiw  the  eastern  coast  of 
Ute  Adriatic  Sea  inclu^  under  general 
name  of  Ulyrieum,  was  snianited  flrom  lAhar- 
□ia  oo  the  north  by  the  lltiDa  (now  Keria).  and 
from  Greek  Blyria  on  the  south  by  the  Drih> 
(now  2>Tino),  and  extended  inland  to  tbe  Bebian 
mountains  uid  the  Drinus,  thus  nearly  oorre- 
sprading  to  the  modem  Daimtttia,  Tbe  capital 
was  DALHnntw  or  DxuaNiuif,  from  which  tb« 
couotry  derived  its  name.  Hie  next  most  im- 
pertaat  town  was  Saloxa,  the  residence  of  Dlo- 
detian.    The  Dalmat'Bos  were  a  brave  and 
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nriike  pet^le  and  gave  much  trouble  to  tiie 
Bonutaa.  Id  B.0,  119  tbeir  country  vas  over- 
nm  by  lu  MetelluB,  -who  aasumea,  iu  coose- 
^Q^ce,  the  eumame  Dalmaticuo,  but  they  coo- 
ttoued  indepaodaut  of  tba  Rom&oa.  In  S9  ther 
were  defeated  Aainiw  Pollio,  of  whose  Dat- 
matina  triumphui  Horace  apeaks  (Carm^  ii,  1, 
16);  but  it  was  not  till  the  year  23  that  they 
were  finally  subdaed  by  Stutiuua  Taunic  They 
took  part  io  the  i;reat  Panoonian  revolt  under 
tbeir  leader  'Bn'jo  hut,  after  a  three  years'  war, 
were  again  reduced  to  subjection  by  Tiberiuo, 
AJ).A 

DALVATnn.    Vid.  Deliuiiub. 

DaliuxIdv.    Vid.  Daluatia. 

Daxaosxcb  {^ofidyTiTOf),  lung  of  lalysua  in 
Bhodes,  married,  in  obedience  to  the  Delphic  ora- 
sle,  the  daughter  of  ArluLomenes  of  Messene,  and 
Irota  tbis  marriage  sprang  the  family  of  tbe  Dia- 
nridie,  -who  were  celebrated  for  tbeu  vietoiiea  at 
Qlympta.    Vid.  Axm<mxsa. 

[Dakagos  {^afiuyuv),  a  Spartan,  vho,  with  Le- 
on and  Alcidas,  superintended  tbe  planting  of  tbe 
lacedffiinoiiian  colony  Heradea  in  f  btluotia,  B.C. 

Daualis  or  BouB  (Ai^aAi(,  ^  Botjf),  a  small 
place  io  Bithynia,  on  tbe  shore  of  tha  Thraciao 
Bosporus,  noitn  of  Chalcedon ;  celebrated  by  tra- 
dition aa  the  laudiog-plaee  of  Io,  tbe  memory  of 
whose  passage  was  preserved  by  a  bronse  oow 
sot  up  here  by  tbe  CnalcedmiaDS. 

DAHAaJLTCB.    Fid  DxuARATua. 

tDAicASCKxns,  KicoLAua.  Vid.  Nioolacs.] 
lAKAscius  {AoftuoKios),  the  Syrian,  of  Damas- 
cus, whence  be  derived  bis  namc^  the  last  of 
tbe  renowned  teachers  of  Oie  Neo-platoaie  plu- 
kMophyatAthena,va8  bom  about  AJX 480,  He 
first  studied  at  Alexandrea  and  afterward  at 
AlJieiu,  uoder  Morious  and  Zenodotus,  whom 
he  sue«eded.  When  Justinian  closed  the  hea- 
then schools  of  philosophv  at  Athens  in  629, 
i>amaseios  emigrated  to  King  Cbosrofis  of  Per- 
ua.  He  afterward  retnmed  to  the  westt  euMe 
Cboaroea  bad  stipulated  in  a  trea^  that  the 
heathen  adherents  of  the  Platonic  Philosophy 
B  lould  be  tolerat«d  by  tbe  Byzantbe  emperor. 
The  uoly  work  of  Damasciua  which  has  been 
printed  is  entitled  "  Doubts  and  Solutions  of  the 
hrst  Principles,'  edited  by  Kopp,  Franooi,  1828, 

Daiuscus  (7  Aa/aaKos :  Aa/ioffKipios  i  oow  i>a- 
meakk,  Damueu,  Sth-^Mm),  ooe  of  the  most 
aDcieot  cities  of  the  world,  mentioned  as  exist- 
ing in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Oea,  zIt,,  16), 
stood  in  tbe  diatriot  afterward  called  Ccele-Syr^ 
io,  upon  both  banks  of  tbe  River  Chrysorrhoas 
or  Bardi&ea  (now  Burada),  the  waters  of  which, 
drswu  off  by  eanab  and  a^uedoata,  fertilised  the 
phuD  araona  the  city.  This  plain  is  open  oa  the 
south  and  eaa^  and  sheltered  on  tbe  weat  and 
north  bj  ao  offiboot  of  tbe  Antilibania;  its 
fruit*  ir«re  celebrated  io  ancient,  as  in  modem 
times ;  and  altogether  the  situation  of  the  <uty 
is  one  of  the  finest  on  the  globe.  la  the  earU- 
eat  times,  .except  during  tM  sbc^  period  for 
wbicib  J>aTid  aotyeoted  it  to  tbe  Hebrew  mon- 
erchr,  Damaaena  was  the  seat  of  an  iudepend- 
»t  iiugAom,  called  tiie  kingdom  of  Syria,  whic^ 
waa  aabdued  by  tbe  Assyrians,  and  passed  suc- 
ceaaiTcly  under  the  dominion  of  the  BabykHii- 
aoa  Uie  Persians,  tbe  Greek  ktn^s  of  Syiia,  and 
IG 


the  Rom  ant,  the  last  of  whom  obtained  poaaessiue 
of  it  after  ^  oonqnest  of  Tigrooes,  and  assigned 
it  to  the  province  of  Syria.  It  flourished  great- 
ly onder  tbe  emperors,  and  is  called  by  Julian 
{SpiaL  S4)  "  the  £ye  of  all  tbe  £ast"  Diocle- 
tian established  in  it  a  great  fitetorr  for  arms 
and  hence  the  origin  of  the  fame  of  Damaseos 
blades.  Its  position  on  (Hie  of  the  high  loada 
frun  Lower  to  Upper  Asia  gave  it  a  consider 
able  trade.   The  surrounding  district  was  called 

Dahabuvus,  It.  JoNiuB  Baoxua  F*dL  Brutdb, 
lfo.ia 

DAMAurrut  Lidbdos.  1.  A  Roman  senator. 

fongfat  on  tbe  ude  of  tbe  Poinpeiaiw  in  Africa, 
and  perished  B.C.  47. — 2.  A  oontemporary  of 
Cieero,  who  mcntioos  bim  as  a  lover  of  statiiN, 
and  speaks  of  purohaaiog  a  garden  from  Dama- 
sippufl.  He  is  probably  uie  same  person  as  tbe 
Doouuippus  ridiealed  by  Horace.  (^Tat,  iL,  S,  Id, 
64.)  It  appears  from  Horace  that  Damaeippus 
had  become  bankrupt,  in  orauequenee  of  which 
be  intended  to  put  an  end  to  himself;  bat  he  was 
prereDted  by  the  Stoic  St«rtiniua,  and  then  turned 
Stoic  himseu,  or  at  least  aifeoted  to  be  one  by  Ua 
long  beard.  The  Damasippus  mentioned  by  Juv- 
enal (iSot.,  viii.,  147, 161,  IflT)  is  a  fictitious  name, 
under  which  tbe  satirist  ndiouled  some  noble 
lover  of  horses. 

[DAUABttHSHDS  (At^MUnAuwr),  son  <tf  Oao- 
daules,  piinoe  of  Calynda  m  Caria,  Allowed 
Xerxes  to  Qreeoe^  sod  perished  at  the  battle  of 
Salamis.] 

Damasixs  (Ai^iuoT^),  of  Siggnm,  a  Qreek  bit- 
tonau,  and  a  oontemporary  of  Herodotus  and 
Hellanlons  of  Lesbos :  his  works  are  lost 

[DAKABToaioxs  (Aa/iaiTT0pfA](),  patronymia 
from  Damastor,  as  Tlepolemns  in  the  Iliad,  and 
Agelaus  iu  the  Odyssey.] 

[Damasus  {Ad^aaog),  1.  A  IVoboi,  slain  by 
Polypoetes. — 2.  D.  Soombbub,  a  celebnted  iheto* 
ri<aan  of  Tralles  in  Cili^j 

DamIa.    Vid.  AuUDA. 

DAMNSidL  1.  Or  Dumnniii  or  Dxntmxa,  a 
powerful  people  in  the  southwest  of  Britain,  in 
habiting  ComttaU,  Devotuhiro,  and  the  western 
part  of  SomerteUJtir«,  from  whom  was  called  tbe 
promontory  Damkohidii,  also  OcMnth,  (now  Ca^ 
JAzard)  in  ComwalL— 3.  Or  DAXtdi,  a  people  10 
north  Britain,  inhalutiag  parte  of  modem  Perih, 
Annie,  Stirling,  and  I>vml><trtMrJu,rt9. 

Daho  {Aofu^  a  daughter  fA  YjHuttsmM  and 
TbesDo,  to  whom  Pythagoras  iatrosted  his  writ- 
ings, and  forbade  her  to  give  tbem  to  any  onb 
This  command  she  strioUy  observed,  although 
^e  was  in  extreme  poverty,  and  received  many 
requests  to  eell  them. 

Dahoolxb  (LoftoiO^),  a  Syracosan,  ooe  of  the 
eompaDioaa  sod  flottorera  of  the  elder  Dionynoa 
Damoeles  having  extdled  tbe  great  feUdty  of 
Dionyuus  on  aooount  of  bis  wwltb  and  power, 
the  tyrant  invited  bim  to  tiy  what  his  happiness 
really  was,  and  plaoed  him  at  a  magnificent  ban- 
quet, in  the  midst  of  which  Damocles  saw  a  naked 
sword  snspeoded  over  his  head  by  a  single  htwse- 
hair — a  eight  wUeh  qmskly  dispaUed  all  his  via- 
iona  of  happineeaL  Tbe  story  la  alloderl  to  hj 
Horace.   (CawL,  iii,  1,  17.) 

[Dahooutcs  {LafioKpiTo^),  of  Calydon,  a  gen- 
eral of  tbe  .^toUon  lei^[ii^  B.0. 200,  opposedihe 
Romans  and  sided  w  th  tbe  Maeedc^ana;  b# 
•  S4J 
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■nbeequently  fell  into  the  faaodB  of  the  Bmuds, 
and  VM  tbrown  into  priaon,  from  vhiofa  1m  e«- 
eaped  aight,  but,  b«iiig  puraaed,  threw  him- 
seu  ou  his  owD  svord] 

Sauok  {Ad/iuv).  1.  Of  Atbens,  a  celebrated 
taosician  and  Bophiat.  He  vai  a  pupil  of  Lam- 
pniB  and  Agathocles,  and  the  teacher  of  Periclee, 
vith  whom  he  lived  oo  the  moet  iotimate  tWDaa, 
He  ii  alao  Mid  to  bftre  tanffbt  Soeratea,  but  this 
ittttement  ia  more  doubtfuL  In  bia  old  ogfi  he 
vaa  baniabed  from  Athraa,  probably  oo  account 
61  the  part  be  bad  taken  in  politieg. — 3.  A  I^tba- 
gorean,  and  friend  of  Phuttus  (not  Pythias), 
when  the  latter  was  ooodemned  to  die  for  a  plot 
agaioet  Cioi^nus  L  of  Syracuse,  be  asked  luTe 
of  the  tyrant  to  depart  for  the  pnrpoee  of  amu^ 

X'lia  domestie  uiura,  protniuDg  to  find  a  frioid 
vonld  be  pledge  wt  his  appearanoe  at  the 
time  appointed^for  his  punishment  To  the  sur- 
prise of  Dtonysius,  Damon  imheaitatingly  offered 
himself  to  be  put  to  death  inetead  of  bis  friend, 
should  be  fiiil  to  return.  I^iotiae  arrired  j  ust  in 
time  to  redeem  Damon,  and  DionydtH  vas  so 
straek  with  this  iostaooe  of  firm  mendsbip  <m 
both  sides,  Uiat  he  pardoned  the  iffiminal  and 
entreated  to  be  admilted  as  a  third  into  their 
bond  of  brotherhood. 

DiMfixfiKua  (AafiS^evo^),  an  AtheniaD  comic 
poet  of  the  new  comedy,  and  pethape  partly  of 
the  middle.  [Sonie  fraemenn  remau,  which 
have  been  colleoted  by  Mtineke,  Oomic  Orae. 
¥SragTiu,  vol.  ii^  p.  1 149-6S,  edit  mioor.] 

DAif  A  (Aava),  a  great  <»ty  of  Oappadoda  (Zen., 
Anah^  20),  probably  the  same  ae  the  later 

Ttana. 

,  Dixit  {Lavdri)  daughter  of  Acrisins  ana 
mother  of  Perseus.  Via.  Acaisiirs.  An  Italian 
legend  related  that  Danae  came  to  Italy,  built 
the  town  of  Atdea,  and  married  Filnmnua,  by 
whom  die  became  the  mother  of  Daunus,  the  an- 
cestor of  Turmia 

DahXl    Vid.  Damaob. 

DakIIdes  (liavatiti),  the  fifty  daughters  of 
Daoaus.    Via.  DAHAoa 

DanIla  {tH  AavoAa),  a  oity  in  ttie  t«rritoi7  of 
the  Troemi,  in  tlie  norttMast  of  Oalatia,  nobible 
in  the  histnr  (tf  the  Hitfaradatio  War  as  the 

JIace  where  lucullua  resigoed  the  eommand  to 
'ompey. 

DaMAFRIS.      Vid.  BOBTBTREKSB. 

DAKAeraia.    Vid.  Ttkab. 

Dliflva  (Aevaif),  son  of  Belus  and  twin- 
brotbarof  .fgyptoB.  Belus  had  asngned  libju 
to  Danafis,  but  tJia  latter,  fearing  his  brotlier 
and  bis  brother's  sons,  fled  with  his  fifty  daugh- 
ters to  Argon.  Here  he  waa  elected  king  oy 
the  Argives,  in  place  of  Qelaaor,  the  reiguing 
monarch.  "Hie  story  of  the  murder  of  the  fifty 
eons  of  JBgyptos  by  the  fifty  daughters  of  Da- 
na&s  (the  iMnaides)  is  given  mider  JEarnvB. 
There  was  one  exeeption  to  the  murderous 
deed.  The  life  of  Lyneeu  was  spared  by  his 
wife  Hypermneatra;  and,  aeoording  to  the  com- 
mon traditicn,  be  afterward  aT«i^  the  death 
of  bia  Inothers  by  killing  hie  fiither-io-law,  Dar 
oafls.  Aeoording  to  the  poeta^  the  Danudes 
were  pomshed  iQ  Hades  by  being  eompelled 
eTerlartinglr  to  pour  water  into  a  aiere  [inane 
imphmihtimtjmdfptnmaia  imo.  Boar.,  Cl«vi, 
uL,  11,  t6).  From  DuaOs  ttie  Argives  were 
•al'ad  IWI,  whidi  nam^  like  that  of  the 


gives,  was  often  appliid  by  the  poets  to  the  eol 
leotive  Greeks. 

{PKXJtXs.ti{&avddptci)  and  OxmAsiDX,  a  peoph 
oo  the  coasts  of  the  Palua  Itootis  and  the  Ewoe, 
tnteee  of  whose  name  appear  to  '■eiaain  in  the 
modem  Dkamsl] 

DAirtJaiua  (now  Danvbe,  in  German  Donau). 
also  Damuvius  oa  coins  and  inscriptioDS,  called 
briB  Clarpof)  by  the  Greeks,  one  of  the  diicf 
rivers  of  Europe,  rises  in  the  P<ack  Forest,  ani 
after  flowing  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
seventy  miles,  falls  into  the  Black  Setu  It  ia 
mentioned  b^  Heaiod,  but  the  Greeks  knew  very 
little  about  it  According  to  Herodotm,  it  rises 
at  the  ci^  Pyrene,  among  the  Celts,  and  flows 
through  the  whole  of  Europe.  He  Romans  first 
obtained  eome  aeeartto  information  concerning 
the  river  at  tfie  OM&mencement  of  the  empire. 
Tiboius,  in  Ins  campaign  andnst  the  Yindelicums, 
virited  the  sources  of  ue  Danube,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Tacitus,  rises  in  Modiit  Abnoba.  lie 
Danube  finmed  the  northern  boundary  of  the  em- 
pire, with  the  exeeptioD  of  the  time  thaC  Daoa 
was  a  Boman  provinee.  In  the  Roman  period, 
the  vjtper  part  of  the  river,  from  its  source  as  far 
as  Yietina,  was  called  Danulnus,  while  the  lower 
part  to  ite  entrance  in  the  Black  Sea  was  named 
later. 

Daobbi  or  Daobui  {Aa6pi^oi),  a  tribe  io  Dal- 
matia. 

Datbum  PiL«riLi  {&^ftNU  el  Tle^piCotat :  now 
8afna»),  a  border  fortress  of  Lower  E^pt 
against  Arabia  and  Syria,  stood  on  the  riglit 
hand  of  the  Nile,  sixteen  Roman  miles  southwest 
of  Pelusium.  Many  Jews  settled  here  after 
the  deatruetion  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Babyloot 
BUS. 

Dapunk  (Au^).  1.  Daughter  of  the  river 
god  Ladon  in  Arcadia,  by  Ge  (the  earthV  or  ol 
the  rivei^god  Peneus  m  ThesBaly.  Sne  wai 
extremely  oeautiful  and  was  loved  by  ApoUc 
and  Leuoippus,  son  of  (Eoomaua,  but  she  re- 
jected bota  their  suits.  In  order  to  win  her, 
Leucippus  disguised  himself  as  a  maiden,  but 
Apollo's  jealousy  caused  his  discovery,  and  he 
was  kUled  by  theoomiMUDioiu  of  Daphne.  Apol- 
lo now  puraued  Daimne,  and  ihe  waa  on  the 
point  of  bemg  overtaken  by  him :  she  nmyed  for 
aid,  and  was  metamorphosed  into  a  laurel-tree 
(iddivij),  which  became,  in  coosequence,  the  fa- 
vonte  tree  of  Apolla— 2.  Daughter  of  Tiresias, 
better  known  under  the  name  of  Manta  Vid. 
Mahto. 

Dathmx  (Ai£^).  I.  (Now  SHt-d-Mow,  or 
Sabylaf)  a  beautiful  spot  five  miles  south  of 
Antioch  in  Syria,  to  which  it  formed  a  sort  of 
park  or  pleasure  gardoL  Here  waa  a^  grove  of 
laurels  and  cypresses,  eighty  stadia  in  circuit, 
watered  by  fresh  springs,  and  ooosocrated  by 
Seteueoa  ITicator  to  Apollo^  to  whom  also  a 
magnificent  temple  was  bidlt  hr  Aatioditia 
EpTtdianea,  and  adorned  with  a  splendid  statoe 
of  the  god  by  Birama.  To  this  temple  were 
attached  periodioaf  games  and  the  privilege  of 
asylum.  Daphne  waa  a  royal  resid«ioe  of  the 
Seleneidsa  and  of  the  later  Roman  emp^wn^ 
and  a  fitvorite  resort  of  the  people  of  Autioch, 
wb<^  however,  carried  the  pleasoree  they  en- 
joyed here  so  tar  beyond  the  bounds  of  mod- 
eration, that  tlie  pbrasr  Dapknid  mores  passed 
lata  a  provMi.   It  waa  taaa  tlits  place  that  An 
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tiodi  reeeiiad  ita  dutJosawbiDg  Dtme,  'A.  hrl 
AufvK-^^  A  pbKM  ia  Upper  Galilee^  on  the 
lake  Scmeabomtii. 

Daphnis  (Au^tf).  1.  A  Sieiltsa  hero,  to 
vfaom  the  invoitMn  of  booolie  poetry  ie  ascribed 
He  wu  tea  of  Iferem^  (Hermea)  b;^  a  □;rinph. 
His  mother  ptaoed  him  vheo  u  iabot  in  a 
eharmiDg  valley  in  a  laurel  ^rove,  from  vhich 
he  received  the  oame  of  DaphDi&  He  vas 
.  bruaght  up  by  iiyropbs;  was  tau^t  fcrf  Pan  to 
play  on  ttie  flata ;  be  became  a  ahepberd,  and 
tended  h»  fioeks  oa  Mount  ^Ina  vioter  and 
nminer.  A  Naiad  feU  ia  loye  with  him,  and 
Blade  him  nrear  that  be  woald  oever  love  any 
other  maideo,  threateiUDg  him  with  blindiMas 
if  be  broke  Ua  oatli.  For  a  time  Hm  handsome 
dwplwrd  remtad  the  mmerooi  temptatioiw  to 
whiflh  he  -was  expoeed,  but  at  hut  he  forgot 
himadt  faaTing  beoo  made  intoxicated  br  a 
princeas.  The  Ifaiad  aaeordiogty  poniahed  him 
with  blindness,  or,  as  others  relate,  ebanged  him 
into  a  stone.  Frenona  to  this  time  be  had  eom- 
poaed  buotdie  poetry,  and  with  it  delighted  Di- 
ana (Artemis)  daring  the  ehase.  Aft«r  haring 
^eeome  Uiod,  he  invoked  his  father  to  help 
iiim.  The  god  aeoordingly  raised  him  op  to 
heavai.  and  eaosed  a  well  to  g»h  fortii  on  the 
spot  where  this  happened,  lite  well  bore  the 
name  of  Daphnie,  and  at  it  the  Sicilians  offiared 
an  annual  sacrifice — [2.  I'yrant  of  Abrdos,  one 
of  thoee  who  were  left  by  Darius  b  charge  of 
the  bridge  of  boats  orer  the  Danube,  and  who 
refused  to  destroy  the  bridge  as  nrged  1^  UiUi- 
•dea] 

DamOa  (Aotkvoiif  -ovvrof:  &afvo6oio(),  a 
own  of  the  Loen  Opnotii  on  the  eoast,  in  earlier 
times  bel«)ging  to  Phocis. 

DuIdax  {Aapa6a(:  DOW  AbthGkalgal /),  a 
river  of  Upper  Syria,  flowina  into  the  Euj^ratea, 
thirty  panaangs  from  tlie  Kiver  CSialoa,  and  fif- 
teen from  llapeaMu. 

[DaedAhbs  l^^apiavtif),  a  people  of  Media,  on 
the  Qynde^  mentioDed  by  Herodotus  (i.,  189), 
otherwise  unknown.] 

DAaoXiii  (AB^xfavot:  &apda»taTat,  Strab.),  a 
people  in  Upper  liceua,  who  also  occupied  part 
of  lllyrieum,  and  extaodad  aa  Ihr  as  the  frontiers 
of  Uaoedonia. 

DabdIkIa  {AapSovia),  a  district  of  the  Troad, 
lying  ahx^  the  Hellespont,  southwest  of  Abydo^ 
utd  adjacent  on  the  laind  side  to  the  territories 
of  Ilium  and  Scepsis.  Ita  people  {AdpSavoi)  ap- 
pear in  the  Trojan  war,  and  their  name  is  often 
interchanged  with  that  of  the  Trojans,  esp^dally 
by  the  Bomao  poets.    Vid.  DaEDANCs. 

DAaD!Koa(Ai£pAtvor).  I.Sonof Jupiter(Zen8) 
and  Klectra.  His  native  place  in  the  various 
traditions  ia  Arcadia,  Crete,  Trtns,  or  Italy.  Dar- 
danus  is  the  mythical  anoestor  of  the  Trojans,  and 
through  them  of  the  Romans.  The  Qreek  tradi- 
tions uaoally  make  bun  a  king  in  Arcadia.  He 
iirat  em^rated  to  SamotiinuM^  uid  afterward 
paased  over  to  Asia,  who*  he  reodred  a  tract 
of  land  from  King  Teaser,  on  wUah  he  boilt  the 
town  of  Dardania.  He  married  Bates,  danghter 
of  Teuoer,  or  Arisbe  of  Crete,  by  whom  he  be- 
eame  the  father  of  Eriditbonios.  His  grandson 
was  Troa,  who  removed  to  Troy  the  Palladium, 
whioblMdbatoi^tohiBgrandbther.  Aoeord- 
iag  to  the  Italiao  traditioDa^  Dardanus  waa  the 
aoo  of  OAijthna,  an  Ktmiaan  prinee  of  Oorythus 


(uow  Cortona),  or  of  Jupiter  (^Zcus)  by  the  wUo 
of  Corythus;  and,  as  in  the  Greek  tradhiiRi,  hr 
afterward  emigrated  to  Phrygta. — [2.  A  Stoic 
philosopher,  who,  with  Uneurchns,  stood  at 
the.  head  of  the  Stoic  school  at  Athens ;  con- 
temporary with  the  Academio  Antiochus  of 
Asealou.] 

Da&d&ndb  (9  Aupiavof :  Aapdavevs),  also  -im 
and  -luv,  a  Oreek  'dtf  in  the  Troad  on  the  Hel- 
lespont.  Dear  the  Promontorium  Dardanis  or 
Dardanium  and  the  mouth  of  the  River  Rludiua^ 
twelve  Roman  miles  from  Ilium,  and  nine  (or 
seventy  stadia)  from  Abydus.  It  was  built  1^ 
.£o]ian  eolmiats,  at  some  distance  from  the  eite 
of  the  aneient  city  Dardaata  {AapSavai),  which  is 
mentKMMd  by  Homer  (A,  il,  210)  as  founded  1^ 
Dnrdaooshaim  the  wilding  of  llimn.  The  Ro- 
mans, after  the  war  with  Aotioohus  the  Oreof^ 
made  Dardanus  and  Ilinm  fi>ee  cities,  as  an  act 
of  filial  pie^.  The  peace  between  Sulla  and 
Hithradates  was  made  here,  EC.  84.  From 
Dardanus  arose  the  name  of  tiie  Ca»tU$  of  the 
Dardandin,  after  wbieb  the  E«llesp«it  u  now 
eallsd. 

Dakss  (AupiTc).  1.  A  pritot  of  Vulcan  (He- 
frfiiBstDs)  at  Troy,  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (v.,  9), 
to  whom  was  ascribed  in  antiquity  an  Iliad, 
which  was  believed  to  be  more  andent  thab 
the  Homeric  poems.  This  work,  wliich  was 
undoubtedly  the  compositioo  of  a  sophist,  is 
lost ;  but  there  ia  extant  a  Latin  work  m  prose 
in  fbr^-fbnr  ehnitera,  on  the  destruetion  of  iW, 
iMuii^  the  title  J>areti$  Pkrygii  de  ExdSo 
TrejtM  JSRitoria,  and  pmportiog  to  be  a  traosla- 
tiui  of  the  work  of  Dares  by  Ooroelius  Nepoa 
But  the  Latin  work  is  evidently  of  much  later 
origm ;  it  is  the  production  of  a  person  of  little 
educatiw  and  of  bad  taste ;  and  it  is  supposed  , 
by  BMne  to  hare  been  written  eren  as  late  aa 
the  twelfth  eeotnry.  It  is  usually  printed  with 
DictTO  Cretensis:  the  best  edition  is  by  Deder- 
ich,  Bonn,  18S7,  6va — [3.  A  Trojan,  companion 
of  £neaa,  distioguished  for  his  skill  in  boxing ; 
vanquished  and  £iven  bom  the  field  the  aged 
Entellus.] 

DakIus  (&apeio().  1.  King  of  Persia,  B.O. 
021-485,  was  the  son  of  Hyetaspes,  satrap  of 
the  province  of  Persia,  and  of  tlie  royal  funily 
of  the  Aohffimenidffi.  He  was  one  of  the  seven 
Persian  chieb  who  destroyed  the  usurper  Sheb- 
Dig.  The  seven  chiefs  agreed  that  the  one  of 
them  whose  horse  neighed  first  at  an  appointed 
time  and  place,  shomd  become  king;  and  as 
the  horse  of  Darius  neighed  first,  he  was  de- 
<dar«d  king.  He  married  Atoasa  and  Artystoae^ 
the  two  f&ughters  of  Cyme,  and  Parmya,  Uie 
daughter  of  Cyrus's  son  Smerdis,  and  Fhedime, 
tbe  daughter  at  Otanes,  one  of  Uie  seven  chief& 
He  then  began  to  set  in  order  the  affiiirs  of  bis 
vast  empire,  whitdi  he  divided  into  twenty  aa- 
trapieo,  assigning  to  each  ita  amount  of  tribute. 
Perais  pn^ter  was  exempted  frun  aU  taxes,  ex- 
cept those  whidi  H  had  formeriy  been  uaed  to 
pay.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Darius  that  the  con- 
solidation of  the  empire  was  efFeoted,  for  Cyrus  ' 
and  Oambyees  had  been  engaged  in  continual 
wara  A  few  years  after  his  aecesaion  the 
Bat^looiana  revolted,  hot  after  a  siege  of  twenty 
months,  Bahyloo  was  takw  by  a  stratagem  « 
ZopTaos,  about  SIS.  Hie  reduction  ttf  Babrloc 
waa  followed  by  tiie  ionuioa  of  Sertlda  (abonl 
S43 
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(08).  Darius  crossed  ths  Danube,  oL-d  marched 
Au:  iuto  the  interior  of  mudem  ltus«a;  bu^ 
after  losing  a  large  number  of  mea  hy  famine, 
and  being  unable  to  meet  with  the  eueinj,  he 
was  obliged  to  retreat.  On  bis  retuni  to  Asia, 
he  seat  part  of  bis  forces,  under  Uegabazus,  to 
subdue  Thraoe  and  Macedonia,  whi<Si  thus  be- 
came subject  to  the  PersiaB  empire.  The  most 
important  evwit  io  the  reign  of  Darius  was  the 
eommencemeot  of  the  great  war  between  tbe 
Persians  and  the  Greeu.  The  faistorr  of  this 
war  belongs  to  the  bioerapbies  of  other  mea 
In  601  the  Ionian  Greeks  rerolted ;  they  were 
assisted  bjr  the  Atheniaoa,  who  burned  Sardis, 
and  thus  provoked  the  hostility  of  Dariua 
Vid.  AaiSTAoca^  Hishads.  Id  492  Mar- 
donius  was  sent  with  a  large  army  to  inrade 
Greece,  but  he  lost  a  great  part  of  his  fleet 
off  Mount  Atlios,  uid  t£e  lliraciaDs  destroyed 
a  TAst  number  of  bis  land  foroes.  Vid.  Mab- 
DOKius.  He  wasi  in  oooseqaeace,  recalled,  and 
Datia  and  Artaphemea  appointed  to  the  com- 
maud  of  the  invading  army.  They  took  £retria 
in  Eubcea,  and  landed  in  Attica,  but  were  de- 
feated at  Marathon  by  tbe  Atbeniana  under  the 
oommaod  of  MilUodea.  Vid.  HiiruDsa  Db' 
rius  DOW  resolved  to  call  out  tbe  whole  force  of 
his  empire  for  the  purpose  of  subduing  Grecoe; 
but,  after  three  years  of  preparation,  bis  atten- 
tiuo  was  called  off  by  the  rebellion  or  ^VXP^ 
He  died  in  486,  leaving  the  executira  of  bis 
plooa  to  hia  son  Xerzea — IL  Kuig  of  Peraia, 
484-406,  named  Oobub  i'Qxof),  before  his  ao- 
eessloQ,  and  then  sumamed  IfoiKUs  ('No6og),w 
the  Bastard,  from  bis  being  one  of  the  bastard 
eona  of  Artaxeraea  I.  Darius  obtained  the 
orowD  by  putting  to  death  hb  brother  Scqdia- 
HDB,  who  had  murdered  Xerxes  XL  He  mar- 
•ried  Paryufjei  daughter  of  Xerxes  I„  whom 
he  had  two  sons,  Artoxeives  U,  who  succeeded 
him,  and  Cyrus  the  younger.  Darius  was  gov- 
tmed  by  eunuchs,  and  the  weakness  of  his  ^v- 
emment  was  shown  by  repeated  insurrections 
of  his  aatrapa.  In  414  the  FerNans  were  ex- 
pelled from  Egypt  by  Amyrttaus,  who  reigned 
there  six  years,  and  at  whose  death  (408)  Da- 
rius was  obliged  to  recognize  his  son  Pausiris 
as  bis  soeeeasor. — IIL  Last  king  of  Persia, 
881,  named  OoDOMAWiroa  before  bis  acceation, 
was  the  son  of  Arsames  and  Sisygambia,  and  a 
duscendanC  of  Darius  IL  He  was  raiaed  to  the 
tliroue  by  Bagoas^  after  the  murder  of  Aaaxs. 
The  historv  of  hie  conquest  by  Alezaoder  the 
Great,  and.  of  bis  death,  ia  given  in  tiie  life  of 

ALSXAHDia. 

[Dasook  {&dQKmi),  a  Syracuaan,  founder  of 
Camariu^] 

Dasook  {^^doiatv :  AaaKuvtog),  a  fortress  near 
Syracuse,  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name 

tDASc$LK8  (AoffxvAijf),  bther  of  Gyges.] 
ijocSiivu  {^aoKiXtov  or  -eiov:  AoffjcvAXnTf : 
now  DiatkiU),  a  town  of  Bitiiynia,  on  the  Propoo- 
tis,  near  a  lake  called  Daseylitis. 

DasI A  (Aoda,  also  Aaaiat :  Aaaedn/i),  a  small 
town  m  Arcadia,  near  Megalopolis. 

DASBAftt^  or  DaSSASItJC,  DABSABfiTA  (Aoffffa- 
o^ioi,  &aaaaptT<u),  a  people  in  Greek  lllyria,  on 
the  borders  of  Macedonia:  their  chief  town  was 
Ltoqiiidus  (Atiip'/dor),  on  a  hiU,  on  the  northern 
aide  of  the  Lake  LtcwAtu,  which  waa  so  called 
after  the  town. 

S44 


DatAmes  (Aaru/MDf),  a  distiogulilied  Farsian 
geueml,  a  Cariou  by  bii^  son  of  Oamisaarei 
by  B  Snythian  mother.  He  euooeeded  hia  btlier 
as  satrap  of  Oilicta,  under  Artaxerxes  IL  (Mne- 
mon),  but,  in  consequeoee  of  the  machinations  of 
his  enemies  at  tbe  Persian  court,  he  thiew  off 
lus  allegiance  to  the  king,. and  made  oommon 
cause  with  the  other  satraps  who  had  revolted 
from  Persia.  He  defeated  the  genonla  who 
were  sent  against  bim,  but  was  assassinated 
by  Mithradales,  son  of  Ariobu-zanes,  aboul 
B.O.  S62.  Ooroelius  Ne-pcm,  who  has  wriltec 
his  life,  calls  him  the  bravest  and  most  aUe  of 
all  barbarian  goienls,  exoept  Hamitoar  and 
HannibaL 

DiTis  (Adnc),  a  Mede^  ocanmanded,  along  vith 
Artaphemea,  the  Persiiui  army  of  Darius,  whicL 
was  defeated  at  Marathon,  EG.  400. 

Datuk  or  Datus  (Aotov,  Adro^:  AaTrp/of' 
DOW  EtH-Cavalloy  a  Thradan  town  on  the  Stry 
monic  Oulf,  subject  to  Uaeedonia,  with  gtuo 
mines  in  ^unt  I^i^ans  in  the  neighboriwod 
whence  came  Hie  proverb  b  '  Datum  of  good 
things." 

Dadlib  or  DinuA  (Aai>7'f,  -U<t,  AovAfa:  Atrv- 
Atcvf,  AavXiof :  now  Dai,'  -jC),  an  ancient  town  to 
Pbocis,  on  the  road  from  Cbnronfta  and  Orcbo- 
menus  to  Delphi,  situated  on  a  lofty  hill :  cele- 
brated in  mytbok^  as  the  residence  of  the 
Tbracian  king  Tkoeus,  and  as  the  scene  of  the 
tragic  story  of  Philomela  and  PBOcanc,  HeiHie 
Dadlus  (AavXtof)  ia  the  aunuuiM  both  of  Proene 
and  Phihnaela. 

Dack!a,    Vid.  Apulia. 

Dacndu  (Aa^of).  I  Son  of  Lyeaon,  one 
brother  of  lapyz  and  Feunetius.  Tbe  three 
brothers  crossed  over .  from  Ill^ria,  and  settled 
in  Apulia,  which  was  divided  into  three  parts, 
and  named  afier  them.  The  poela  sometimos 
gave  the  name  of  Daunia  to  the  whole  of  Apo* 
Da:  Horace  (CawL,  K  22,  14;^  uses  the  adjeo- 
tive  Sauniat  (so.  terra\ — 2.  Son  of  Pilumnne 
and  DanaS,  wife  of  Venilia,  and  ancestor  of  Tur- 
nus. 

[DBcXFjSus  {A.emno'kic),  iit  Palestine,  east  of 
Uie  Jordan,  an  association  composed  of  the  ten 
cities,  Philadelphia,  Damascus,  Baphano,  Scytho- 

g}Us,  Gadara,  Hippon,  Dion,  Pello,  Galasa,  and 
anatha,  which,  not  being  inhabited  by  Jows, 
formed  a  confederation  for  mutual  protection 
against  the  Asmmean  princes  of  Judtea.1  ^ 

Dxo£bXui8  (Aexf&i^),  a  celebrated  Iring  of 
the  Daciana  during  the  reigns  of  Domitian  and 
Trajan.  For  four  years  (A-D  86-90)  be  oar- 
ried  on'  war  against  the  Romans  with  such  aue- 
cesB,  that  Domitian  was  at  length  glad  to  ooo- 
clude  peace  with  him  by  the  payment  of  an  an- 
nual tribute.  Trajan  refuaed  to  continue  this 
dii^^oeful  payment,  and  renewed  tbe  war 
He  defeated  the  Daciana,  and  compelled  Dece- 
bolus  to  sue  tor  peace,  which  was  grunted  (101- 
108>  But  io  104  tbe  war  hrohe  out  agaii.,  i>» 
cebalus  waa  again  defeated,  and  put  an  eoA  to 
his  life;  and  Daoia  became  a  Roman  province 
106. 

Dkc£lSa  or  -lA  {AtKlXeta:  AeKeXcvf:  now 
Biala-Catiro),  a  demus  of  Attica,  belouging  tc 
the  tribe  Hippothodntia,  lay  northwest  of  Athena 
on  the  bordrai  of  Bceoti^  near  the  soureea  of 
the  Cei^us.  In  the  nmeteecth  year  of  tb« 
Pdoponoeaian  War  (B.0  41 S)^  tbe  Pdoponn* 
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ibiiH  mder  Agia  seized  ftod  fortified  DpccIoo,  aod 
thereby  anooyed  the  Atbeniatia  m  many  Ways 
dnring  tbo  remaitider  of  the  war. 

Dionrrlus  UAQinn,  tnotber  or  eoann  trf  Hw- 
neotioB,  by  vhom  be  vu  ereited  CM«r,  AJ>. 
861.  After  the  deaOi  of  MAOimmua,  be  pat  an 
end  to  his  owu  life,  Sfi8. 

"DwcrtlA  (now  Jiuige),  a  ettr  of  Uie  Mdvi,  b 
Gallia  LagdaDenai^  od  an  iauiid  in  the  ligtr 
{mm  Zoirty. 

Didlni,  a  li^nrian  peoplfl  on  Um  eoMt  and 
itboat  flw  Boarces  of  tiie  lAiwotia  (now  Jhtrmee). 
Their  chief  city,  Deciatam  (Arjt&fTw),  lay  be- 
tweeo  Nietea  and  Aiitipcdia. 

I>RdtD!i7s  Saxa.    Vtd  Saxa. 

DiOvs  Mcs,  P.,  p]eb«ai».  1.  CodboI  KO. 
MO  vith  T.  Maolim  Twquataa  in  the  fpf»i, 
Latin  'var.  Eadi  of  the  oonaoli  had  a  nmon 
d  tike  nlg^t  beiiare  6gb&ig  iridi  the  Latina,  ao- 
oouncinff  that  tbe  general  of  one  side  and  the 
aimy  of  the  cAher  vere  devoted  to  death.  The 
eonsalfl  therenp(^  agreed  that  the  one  vbose 
wb^  finrt  began  to  waver  abonld  devote  bim- 
lelf  and  the  anoy  of  the  enemj  to  destrnetkn. 
Decins  ecnnmanded  the  left  mng,  which  began 
to  gire  way,  whereupon  he  devoted  himself  and 
the  army  of  the  enemy  to  destruction,  acotffd- 
Bg  to  tne  formola  prescribed  by  tbe  pontifex 
mazimns,  then  rushed  uito  the  thicbest  of  the 
cswmy,  and  was  slain,  leaving  tbe  victory  to  the 
Bomans.— 2.  Son  of  the  preceding,  four  times 
consul,  SIS,  SOS,  297,  and  S»5,  In  his  fourth 
eoDsalahip  be  e«anianded  the  left  wing  at  the 
battle  of  Seolanmn,  where  lie  was  oppoeed  to 
ttia  Oank,  and  whoi  Us  troops  began  to  give 
way,  he  imitated  die  example  of  his  &tlur,  de- 
voted himself  and  the  enemy  to  destruction,  aud 
fell  as  a  sacnfice  for  his  nation. — 3.  Son  of  No. 
t,  consul  279,  in  the  war  against  Fyrrtins.  Ac- 
cordiijg  to  sonw,  he  aacrifiMd  himself  ia  battle 
Sko  his  &ther  and  grand&Uier,  but  tins  is  not 
tme,  for  he  sttrrived  tbe  var  with  IVrrhns. 

Dioica,  a  Roman  emperor,  AJ>.  249-251, 
rbose  fall  name  was  C.  Mxsann  Qcnrnn  Tba- 
FAinjs  Dsoius,  was  bom  at  Babalia,  iu  Pannonia. 
He  was  sent  by  the  Emperor  Philippus  in  249 
to  reetwe  subcmfioaUon  in  the  army  of  Mcesia, 
Dot  the  troc^  oompelled  him  to  aooept  tbe  pur- 
^  under  threats  of  death.  Deeiua  stiU  assured 
FhilippuB  of  his  fideUty;  but  the  latter  not  trost- 
ing  these  professions,  hasteoed  to  meet  his  rival 
in  tht)  field,  was  defeated  near  Verona,  and  slaia 
The  short  reign  of  Decius  was  ^eflr  occupied 
in  warring  against  the  Ootha.  He  fell  in  battle 
against  the  Qoths  together  with  his  son  in  261. 
In  his  reign  the  Christiaiis  were  perseeuted  with 
great  severtty. 

DioOMiTBs  AoEL   FtdL  Ami  DsoinuTn. 

DlfXirlKA  (ATitAveipa),  daoghtar  of  }tj 
dthcr  (Eneus,  or  Baccnus,  (Dioir^aB),  or  Dex- 
ameuus,  and  sister  of  Jlelea^r.  Achelous  and 
Bercules  both  loved  Deianira,  and  fought  for 
the  possession  of  her.  Hercules  was  victorious, 
and  she  beeama  bb  wife:  She  was  the  unwill- 
ing eante  of  ber  husband's  deatii  by  presentjng 
turn  wilii  the  pdioned  robe  wUch  the  centaur 
Nessns  gave  her.  In  despair,  she  pat  an  end  to 
her  own  life.   For  details,  vid.  HnoDUB. 

[Deicooit  (AjiIkSov),  a  Trojan  baro,  friend  of 
Gneas,  slain  Agamemnoa] 
DfilDliiU  ( A^Miino),   1.  Daogfater  of  Lyoo- 


'  medes  in  the  tslaod  of  Styrus.  Whoa  Achillai 
was  concealed  there  in  maiden's  attire,  site  be- 
came by  him  the  mother  of  Pyrriius  or  Neo^ 
toi«mu8. — 2.  Wife  of  Piritboos,  toaaaoBiy  oau- 
ed  HippODAMiA^ — [8.  Daiu^iter  of  Bdloropbon, 
wife  of  Euaoder,  and  mother  of  Sarpedon ;  sIm 
is  called  by  Homw  (A,vi,  19?)  Laodamla.}— 
4.  Sister  of  Pyrrtias,  married  Demetrius  Pobop- 
oetea. 

DlIdolB  (A^Ukik),  first  king  of  Uedia,  after 
the  Uedea  bad  thrawD  off  tbe  snpranaej  of  tlw 
Aesniias,was  the  bod  of  Phnwitea,  and  rogn- 
ed  kO.  709-488.  He  built  the  city  of  Ecb^ 
ana,  which  he  made  the  royal  residence.  His  ad- 
ministratimi  of  justice  was  severe,  and  he  kept  a 
body  of  spies  and  informers  throughout  the 
wbiue  oountry.  He  was  soooeeded  1^  his  son 
Ph&aobrs 

[DxiocHTJB  {&^toxo(\  a  Oreek,  slain  before 
Tr^  by  Pari*] 

IWoH  {A^Un>\  SOD  of  ^lus  aod  Enarete, 
kic^  in  Pboci^  bosband  of  Diunede,  and  fitthar 
of  Astwop^  Jinetns,  Aetor,  Fb^aeu^  and 
Ce^ialuB. 

DuOhi  (Ai/Ioihi),  mother  <^  MOetus,  who  is 
h«K!6  oalled  DrioioDis.   (Ov^  Met,  ix,  442.) 

SDnorauB  (A^tovevr).  1.  Fathw  of  Dia,  the 
e  of  Ixiw,  by  whom  he  was  thrown  into  a  pit 
filled  with  fire,  and  there  perished. — ^2.  A  eon  of 
Eui^tus  of  CEchalia,  whom  Theseus  married  to 
Pengune,  the  daughter  of  SiuiE.] 

[DxiijiriA,  a  beautiful  nvmph,  whom  Juno 
promised  to  iEolus  if  he  would  aid  ber  in  destroy- 
Kw  tbe  fleet  of  .foeaa.] 

[Dnopins  {A^lo^irtK),  a  sod  <tf  Friam,  slaia 
by  Ulysses  {It,  xi,  420) ;  ApoUodorui  calls  htm 
AijiomTJc] 

Dzi5tarus  (Aijforopof);  I.  Tetrarch  of  Qala- 
tia,  adhered  firmly  to  tbe  Romaos  in  their  wars 
in  Asia  against  luthiadates^  and  was  rewarded 
by  the  senate  with  the  titJa  of  kii:^  and  the  ad- 
dition ol  Annenia  Minor  to  his  unninionB.  In 
tbe  civil  war  he  uded  with  Pomp^,  and  was 
presoit  at  the  batUe  of  Phamlia.  B.C.  48.  In 
47  he  apfdied  to  Domitius  Calviuus,  Ciesar's  le- 
gate in  Asia,  for  aid  against  Phamaoes,  who 
bad  takoi  possessioo  of  Armenia  Minor.  When 
Cssar,  in  tbe  same  year,  came  into  Ana  from 
Egypl^  DeiotaruB  received  lum  with  submission, 
a^  endeavored  to  excuse  tbe  aid  he  had  given 
to  Pompey.  Cssar  deprived  him  of  port  of  bis 
dominioDS,  bat  allovea  him  to  retain  his  regal 
title.  Two  years  afterward  (45)  his  grandson 
Castor  accused  him  of  having  formed  a  design 
against  Coear's  life,  when  be  received  Ceesar 
in  Galatia.  He  was  defended  by  Cicero  before 
Omar,  in  the  house  of  the  latter  at  Rome,  in 
the  speech  (pro  Ji^  Dnotaro)  still  extant  The 
result  of  the  trial  is  not  known.  After  Ctesar's 
death  he  obtained  from  Antony  the  restitution 
of  his  dominions  by  paying  Fulvia  a.lai^e  sum 
of  mou^.  In  42  he  joined  tbo  party  of  Brutus 
and  CassiDB,  and  died  shortly  afterward  at  a  great 
ag& — 3.  Smi  and  morossor  of  tbe  above.  In  tbe 
war  between  Antony  and  Octavianns  he  took  part 
with  the  former,  but  went  over  from  bim  to  tbo 
enemy  in  tbe  battle  of  Actium,  81. 

DiiFudBS  (Aijf^oJSij),  the  Sibyl  at  CuDue,daugh- 
ter  of  Olaucus.    Vid.  Sibylla. 

DilraiiBCS  (A^IfofioA  1.  A  bod  of  Priuii  and 
Hecuba,  and,  next  to  Hector,  t'le  Iravest  among 
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the  Irugaas,  He  alwftjB  suj^xoted  Paris  in  bis 
rttmtl  to  deliver  in>  Heten  to  the  Trojtns  ;  and 
he  married  her  aner  the  death  of  Pitrii.  Ac- 
cordiuglj',  OD  the  Ml  of  Troy,  the  TengeaDoe  of 
the  OrMks  -was  chiefly  directed  against  him. 
HiB  house  was  one  of  the  first  oommitted  to 
the  flames,  and  he  waa  slain  and  fearfully  man- 
f^ed  bj  Meoelans,  [Ae  marks  of  vhieh  omtilar 
tbn  bis  diado  etill  bore  id  the  Iowa  world  wb«i 
encountered  by  ^eas;  who,  before  tearing 
TVoy,  had  erected  a  oenotaph  to  bis  memory 
on  Cape  Rhceteuio. — 2,  Soa  of  Hippolytus  in 
Amycue,  who  purified  Herculea  of  the  murder 
of  Ipfaitua.] 

D£iPBONTE8  (Ar,i^T^),  son  of  Antimacbus, 
and  busbaod  of  Hymetbo,  the  daughter  of  Tem- 
eom  the  HeraclifC  became  kii^  of  Argos  after 
TemenuB  had  been  murdered  by  bis  own  sons. 
Pausaniufi  (ii,  19}  giree  a  differ«it  account. 

[DsiP^^Ls  (A^Iffv^),  daughter  ol  Adnutus, 
king  of  ArgoB,  wile  m  Tydena,  and  mother  of 
Diomedee.] 

[Deif^les  (A^lmAof),  a  Qre^  eompamon  of 
Diomedea  in  the  Trojan  war.] 

[Dmrfavs  (AiihivpocX  a  Gffl«i  makie,  slam 
by  Helenos  before  Troy.] 

Dfiiitw  (AijXiov  :  now  J)hiUul\  a  town  on 
the  coast  of  Bceotia,  in  the  territory  of  Tanagra, 
□oni  the  Attic  frontier,  named  after  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  similar  to  that  at  Delos.  The  Athenians 
used  it  as  a  fortress  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  Pe- 
lopomwdan  War,  and  in  B.0. 424  they  were  de- 
feated here  hr  the  Boeotiana. 

D&l!ds  and  DCiJk  (  AifAiof,  Af^iUb),  nmomea 
of  Apollo  and  Diana  (Artemis)  TeapeetiTely, 
from  the  island  of  Dklob. 

Delliub,  a  Roman  eques,  who  frequently 
changed  sides  in  the  civil  wars.  In  B.G.  44  he 
joined  Dolabella  in  Asia,  aft.erward  went  over 
to  CawiuB,  and  then  noited  himself  to  11.  Antwy. 
He  deserted  to  OctaTiaous  shortly  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Actium.  81.  He  appears  to  bare  become 
a  personal  friend  of  OctaTionus  and  MKceoas, 
auu  is  therefore  addressed  by  Horace  in  one  of 
hie  Odes  (ii,  S).  He  wrote  a  hisbHy  of  Antonys 
war  against  the  Parthlaoe,  io  whldi  be  had  him- 
aelf  fought 

DbuAiIob  or  "DoMlTbjB.  1.  Son  of  Ocxi- 
ttantjnuB  Obloms  and  bis  second  wife  l^eodom 

From  his  balf-brotber,  .Ctmstantine  the  Great,  he 
received  the  title  of  c«>aor :  he  died  before  A.D. 
835. — 2.  Son  of  the  preceding,  was  created  Cnsar 
bv  Constontine  tlie  Great,  S85 ;  and,  upon  the  di- 
naion  of  the  empire,  received  llirace,  Hacedooia, 
and  Achaia  as  his  portiotL  He  was  pot  to  death 
in  S37  on  the  death  of  Cooatantine. 

DfiLoe  or  DSlcs  (5  Aof :  d^Aiof :  now  Deio, 
Deli,  Dili,  or  Bdilli)  the  smallest  of  the  isUnds 
called  Cyolades,  in  the  ^gean  Sea,  lay  in  the 
strait  between  Bbenea  aod  Myc<xiua.  It  was 
also  colled,  in  earlier  tames,  Asteria,  Ortyg^ 
and  Chlamydia.  Aeeording  to  a  l^end,  found- 
ed, perha'pB,  on  acme  tradition  of  its  TolcaniQ 
orign^  it  was  called  out  of  the  deep  by  the  tri* 
de^  of  Keptune  (FoseidMi),  but  was  a  floating 
island  until  Jupiter  (Zeus)  fiistened  it  by  ada- 
mantine chains  to  we  bottom  of  the  eea,  that 
it  might  be  a  secure  restu^-place  to  Latona 
(Lcto)  for  the  birth  chF  Apollo  and  IMana  (Arte- 
mis). ApoUo  afterward  obtained  possessioQ  of 
Dfltos  Oalautia  to  fiTeptune  Foaet 


don)  in  exchange  for  it;  and  it  became  the  uosl 
boly  seat  of  the  worship  of  Apolla  Such  ia  tix 
mythical  story :  we  lean  &om  history  that  D»< 
loswas  peofrfed  by  the  Jjnuans,  foe  whom  it  was 
the  chief  oentre  of  political  and  reli^ous  union 
in  the  time  of  Homer :  it  was  also  the  seat  of 
an  Amj^c^ony,  comprisip^  the  surrounding 
islands.  In  the  time  of  Fiaistratua,  Delos  be- 
came Balge<A  to  the  Atheniana :  it-  ms  mada 
the  oommoQ  treasory  of  the  Greek  coofederaey 
tar  carrying  on  the  war  with  Perala;  but  the 
tran^erence  of  the  to%aBury  to  Athens,  and  the 
altered  character  of  the  league,  reduced  the  iat 
and  to  a  condition  of  absolute  political  depend* 
ence  upon  Athens.  It  still  poeeeseed,  now- 
ever,  a  very  eztensire  ocHumerce,  wbidi  was 
increased  by  the  downfidl  of  Corinth,  when  De- 
los became  the  chief  emporium  for  the  trade  in 
slaves ;  and  it  was  mie  of  the  principal  seats  of 
art  in  Greece,  especially  for  works  in  haronze, 
of  which  metal  one  of  the  moat  eateemed  mix- 
tures was  called  the  Deliaa  'An  espeoial  sanc- 
tity was  attached  to  Delos  from  its  oooneotioa 
with  the  worship  at  Apollo  ;  and  the  peculiar 
diarMtcr  Mngoed  to  tiie  isUod  \(j  the  tradi- 
tinis  <rf  its  origin  was  oonflnned  by  ^  nmsrk* 
able  fiut  thaCthoogb  of  volcanio  origin,  and  io 
the  midst  of  i^ands  very  subject  to  earthquakes, 
Delos  enjoyed  an  almost  wbre  exemption  from 
such  Tisitations,  so  that  ita  beii^  ahaJteo  by  au 
earthqpake  was  esteemed  a  marked  prooioy. 
lite  city  of  DeloB  stood  on  the  west  wde  of  ffie 
island,  at  the  fixrt  of  Mount  Gynthua  (wh^we 
the  pA'i  surname  of  Oynthius),  near  a  little 
mtx  esiled  Inopus.  It  contained  a  temple  01 
Latona  (Leto),  and  the  great  temple  of  Apollo, 
The  latter  was  built  near  the  harbor,  and  pos- 
sessed  su  oracle.  Though  eoriohecf  with  craer' 
ings  from  all  Greece,  and  defaided  by  no  fort)- 
ficatkins,  it  was  so  protected  .frcan  plunder 
the  sanctity  of  tihe  [daoe,  that  even  the  Fei> 
sians  when  Baflia^  against  Greece,  not  Mdy 
paesed  it  by  uninjured,  but  sent  rich  presents 
to  the  god.  With  this  temple  were  c^Yineeted 
games,  called  Delia,  which  were  celebrated 
every  four  yeara,  and  were  said  to  have  been 
fbtmded  by  Tbesens.  A  like  orisiti  is  ascribed 
to  the  saeradanbaasy  (^«^)wmeb  the  Athe- 
nians sent  to  Delos  erwy  year.  Ftd  iNet 
of  Ant^  art,  Thkoxj.  The  temple  and  oracle 
were  visited  by  pilgrims  &om  every  quarter, 
even  from  the  r^ioos  of  Scythia.  The  great- 
est Importance  was  attached  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  sanctity  of  the  island.  It  was 
twice  purified  by  the  Athemans ;  once  under  Pi* 
ustratua,  when  all  bmbt  within  siglit  of  the 
temple  were  taken  awny ;  and  again  in  KQ 
426,  when  all  htunan  and  animal  remains  were 
removed  entirely  from  the  island,  which  was 
henceforth  forbiadea  to  be  polluted  by  births  01 
deaths,  or  by  the  presence  of  d<^  :  all  peraoni 
about  to  die  <»■  to  bring  forth  children  were  ta 
be  removed  to  the  a*ljacent  ialand  of  Bbenea 
Delos  eontinoed  in  a  flonrishing  eoodition,  and 
under  the  rule  of  the  Athemans,  who  were  con- 
firmed in  the  poesesuou  of  it  by  the  Rom  ana, 
unt3  the  Mttbradatic  War,  when  M^wphanes, 
one  of  the  generals  of  Hithradates,  inflicted 
upon  it  a  devastation  from  wind  it  never  again 
recovered. 

DiLFEi  (ol  ^Xttit:  ■  DdfUew:  now 
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JftM^n),  a  mudl  town  in  Fhoc  a,  but  one  of  the 
■DMt  oeletn-at«d  in  Greee^  on  aoeount  of  iU 
onide  of  ApoUo.  It  vat  lixteen  stadia  in  dr- 
euiiifereocs,  vaa  situated  on  a  steep  declivitj 
ou  tlie  soutLem  slope  of  Mount  Parnassus,  and 
its  site  resembled  we  eavea  of  a  great  theatre. 
It  was  shut  in  on  the  north  a  burier  of  ifxikj 
mountauiB,  vhich  'were  cleft  in  the  centre  into 
two  great  cMs  with  peaked  summits,  between 
vluch  issued  the  waters  of  tbe  Gaatalian  spring. 
It  was  eri^joaUjr  «aU«d  Fxtho  {Jlv$u),  hj  wH«q 
uune  It  IS  alone  mentioned  in  Homer.  The 
origin  of  the  name  of  I>el|^  is  uncertain.  The 
ancitintft  derived  it  from  on  eponymous  hero, 
Delphua,  a  descendant  of  DeucaJioD ;  but  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  Delphi  is  connected  with 
adelph^ft, "  brother,"  and  that  it  was  indebted 
for  lb  name  to  the  twin  p«aks  mentioned  above. 
Delphi  vas  ookoiied  at  an  eariy  period  b;  Doric 
aetUen  from  the  o^hboring  town  of  LycorSa, 
on  the  hdghts  of  Pamaesos.  The  goTemmeut 
was  an  oUgarchjr,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
iidtiuguishcd  mioihes  of  Dt»io  origin.  From 
them  were  taken  the  chief  magistntes,  the 
prieat^  and  a  senate  ooosiating  of  a  very  law 
members.  Delphi  was  rvgardM  as  the  central 
point  of  the  whole  earth,  and  was  benoe  called 
\be  "  narel  of  the  earth."  It  was  said  that  two 
eagles  sent  forth  by  Jupiter,  one  from  the  east 
ai:^  another  from  the  west^  met  at  Delphi  at 
the  same  time.  Delphi  was  the  principal  seat 
of  the  vorship  of  Apollo.^  Besides  the  great 
temple  of  Apollo,  it  contained  numerous  sane- 
tuanes,  statues,  and  other  works  of  art  Tbe 
Pythian  games  were  also  celebrated  here,  and 
it  was  one  of  the  two  places  of  meeting  of  the 
Amphictyooic  oounctL  Tbe  temple  of  Apollo 
was  sitoated  at  the  northwestern  extremity  of 
the  town.  Tbe  first  stone  temple  was  built  by 
Propbonius  and  Agamedes ;  and  when  this  was 
burned  down  B.C.  MS,  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  Am- 
phictyotts  with  stiU  greater  splendor.  The  ex- 
pense was  defrayed  by  voluntaiy  subscriptjous, 
to  which  even  Amasia,  king  of  Egypt,  contribu- 
ted. The  architoct  was  Splntharus  of  Corinth ; 
the  Alomffionidje  contracted  to  build  it^  and  hb- 
enSXy  substitnted  Parian  marble  for  tbe  front 
of  toe  buildiiig,  instead  of  the  oomnuHi  stone 
iriucb  they  bad  agreed  to  employ.  The  temple 
OonLaioed  immense  treasures;  for  not  only 
were  rich  offerings  presented  to  it  by  kings  and 
private  persons,  who  had  received  favorable  re- 
adies from  the  oracle,  but  many  of  tbe  Greek 
states  bad  in  tbe  tem^  separate  ihetauri,  in 
irineh  thcry  depouted,  ior  the  sake  of  security, 
many  of  tbor  valuable  treasures,  llie  wealth 
df  tne  temple  attracted  Xerxes,  who  sent  part 
of  his  anny  into  Pliocis  to  obtain  possession  of 
ts  treasures,  but  the  Persians  were  driven  back 
by  the  sod  himself  according  to  the  account  of 
the  DeLphions.  The  Phocians  plundered  the 
temple  to  support  them  in  the  war  against 
Utebes  and  the  other  Qn^k  states  (357-346) ; 
and  it  was  robbed  at  a  later  time  by  Brenous 
wd  by  Sulla.  Id  the  centre  of  the  temple  there 
was  a  small  opening  {xuafia)  in  the  ground,  from 
wUifhtfnaa.  time  to  time,  an  intoxicatiug  vapor 
which  was  believed  to  come  from  the  well 
3f  CsiBotis.  "So  traces  of  this  chasm  or  of  the 
DV'phttio  exbolatiuus  are  now  any  where  ob- 
«rir/Hhl&   Orer  this  duum  fbero  wood  a  tripod, 


on  which  tiie  priesten^  called  Fjtbia,  look  hei 
seat  whenever  the  orade  was  to  be  oonsolted. 
TIm  words  which  she  nttered  after  inhaling  the 
vapor  were  believed  to  contain  the  revelations 
of  ApoUo.  They  were  cvcfully  written  down 
by  tbe  priest^  and  afterward  communicated  in 
hexameter  verse  to  the  persons  who  had  come 
to  ooDsult  the  oracle.  If  the  Wthia  spoke  in 
prose,  her  words  were  inuoediately  turned  into 
verse  by  a  poet  emjdoyed  for  the  purpose.  ^Hm 
oracle  is  said  to  bave  been  diseovered  oy  its  hav- 
ing thrown  into  cMivuIsinis  some  g<»^  wbiob 
had  strayed  to  the  mouth  of  the  cava  For  de- 
tails respecting  the  oracle  and  its  influence  in 
Greece,  vid.  Diet,  of  AnL,  art.  Okaouluil 

[Dklfhicdb,  appellation  of  Apollo^  from  Deir 
phi  (Ovid,Jrei.,  5,643).] 

DxLFBIHKB.      Vid.  DBLPHnODB. 

DxLF^f  UM  ( AcA^tov).  1.  A  temple  of  Apol- 
lo Delphimus  at  Athens,  said  to  have  been  built 
by  M^ova,  in  which  the  Ephetta  sat  for  trying 
cases  of  intentional,  but  justifiable  homicicie.— 
2.  Tbe  harbor  of  Oropus  in  Attica,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  BoQotia,  called  i  lepdt  Tuft^. — 8.  A  town 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island  Chios. 

DzLPHittlos  (AeA^fviofl  a  eumome  of  Apollo^ 
derived  either  from  his  slaying  the  dragon  Del- 
phmes  (usually  called  Python),  or  because  in 
tbe  form  of  a  aolpbin  {deX^),  or  riding  on  a  dol- 
phin, he  showed  the  Cretan  colonists  the  way 
to  Deljdii. 

DELPHDg  (AeA^l  1.  Son  of  No^tnne  (Fo 
seidon)  and  Melantbo^  to  whom  the  ibuodatioii 
of  De^thi  was  ascribed^ — ^  Son  of  ApoUo  and 
Celieno,  who  is  also  said  to  have  founded  Delphi. 

DSLTA.      Vid  jEOTPTDt 

D£iLi.DES  {Aimudtis,  a  contraction  of  A^fiedd^;), 
an  Athenian  orator,  was  of  ver^  low  on^in,  but 
rose  by  his  talents  to  a  raonunent  position  at 
Athens.  He  belonged  to  uie  Macedouian  poi^, 
and  was  a  Utter  enemy  of  Demosthenes.  Ha 
was  taken  prisoner  at  toe  battle  of  CbferooCa, 
B.C.  338,  but  was  dismissed  by  Philip  with  dis- 
tinguished marks  of  honor.  AAer  Philip's  death 
he  was  the  subservient  supporter  of  Alexander, 
but,  notwithstanding,  frequently  received  bribes 
&oin  the  opposite  party.  He  was  put  to  death 
by  Aotipater  in  S18,  because  the  latter  had  dis- 
covered a  letter  of  Denudes,  urnng  the  enemies 
of  Antipater  to  attack  him.  Demadee  was  a 
man  without  principle,  and  lived  in  a  most  prof- 
ligate and  dissolute  manner.  But  he  vraa  a 
brilliant  orator.  He  always  spoke  eztempcr^ 
and  with  such  irresistible  forc^  that  he  was  a 
perfect  match  for  Demosthenes  himstU  Here 
IS  eztaot  a  huge  fragment  of  an  oration  learing 
the  name  of  Demades  (irepi  iuSeKacTiat),  in 
which  be  defends  lus  oooduct  during  the  period 
of  Alexander's  reign.  It  is  printed  in  the  col- 
lecti(»is  of  the  Attic  orators,  out  its  genuineness 
is  doubtful  Cicero  and  Quintilian  both  state 
that  Demades  left  no  orations  behind  him. 

[Dehaeuita,  daughter  of  Hiero,  king  of  Syra- 
cuse, married  to  Andraoodorus,  the  guardian  of 
Hieroi^miu,  oo  whose  assassination  she  tHr 
deavored  to  persuade  her  husband  to  seize  <n 
tbe  sovereign  power:  she  waa  afterward  ]nit 
to  death.] 

D&)fABS.TUS  (Ajj/idpoTOi,  Dor.  Aafiuparof).  1 
King  of  Sparta,  reigned  from  about  B.C.  610  ts 
491.   He  was  at  variance  with  lug  unscmpu 
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loiu  iwlleaffue  Cleomenes,  who  itt  length  accu> 
«d  him  Ix&re  the  £^bors  of  bein^  an  iU^ti- 
mate  sod  of  Ariston,  and  obtamed  hia  deposition 
bj'  bribing  the  Delphic  oracle,  B.C.  491.  Dema- 
ratus  thereupon  repaired  to  the  Fer«iaD  court, 
where  he  was  kincuy  received  by  Dariua.  He 
fteoompanied  Xencs  in  his  inraaioD  of  Greece, 
and  recommeoded  the  king;  not  to  rely  too  con- 
fidentlj  upon  his  countless  hosta.  His  &inily 
continued  long  in  Asia. — 2.  A  merchant-noble 
of  Corinth,  ana  one  of  the  Baoduadaa.  When 
the  power  of  his  clan  had  been  orertbiwn  Inr 
Cypaeltis,  about  B.O.  667,  he  fled  ttom  Corinth, 
and  settled  at  Tarquinii  in  Etruria,  where  he 
married  an  Etrnsean  wife,  by  whom  ha  had  two 
aoni,  AroDs  and  Lucnmo,  afterward  L.  Tarquio- 
ins  FriscuB. 

DsicBt.^  a  people  of  Britain,  in  Am  aontlnreet 
of  Wales:  fheir  duef  (owns  were  Haridnnum 
(now  Carmarthm)  and  Lneotmum 

DfiHtTfia  {^ti/t^p),  the  Roman  Ceres,  <Mie 
of  the  great  divinitieB  of  the  Qreeks,  waa  the 
goddess  of  Uie  earth,  and  her  name  probably  sig- 
nified Mother-Earth  (77  fejTTip).  She  was  the 
protectraes  of  asriodtnTe  and  of  all  the  fhiite 
of  the  earth.  She  waa  tiie  daughtw  of  Cronus 
(Satum)  and  Rhea,  and  euter  of  Zeus  (Jn^^ter), 
1^  whom  she  bourne  the  mother  of  Peraepb- 
one  (ProBeri»na).  Zeus  (Jupiter),  without  the 
knowledge  of  Demeter  (Ceres),  had  promised 
Persephone  (Proserfwa)  to  Aidoneus  (Pluto); 
and  iml«  the  unsuspecting  maiden  was  ^attieiv 
ing  flowen  in  the  Nyuan  plain  in  Asia,  the 
earth  suddenly  opened,  and  sne  was  earned  off 
Igr  Aidoneus  (Pluto).  Her  mother,  who  heard 
only  the  echo  of  her  Toice,  inunediately  set  out 
in  search  of  her  daughter.  For  nine  days  she 
wandered  about  without  obtaining  any  tidings 
of  her,  but  on  the  tenth  she  met  Hecate,  wno 
told  her  that  she  had  heard  the  ones  of  Perseph- 
one  (Prosoipina)^  bnt  did  not  know  who  narl 
carried  her  off  Both  ttwn  hastened  to  Helioi: 
(the  Sun),  who  rereoled  to  them  that  it  was  Ai- 
doueuB  (Pluto)  who  had  carried  off  Perseph- 
one (Proserpina)  with  the  consent  of  Zeus  (Ju- 
piter). Thereupon  Demeter  (Ceres),  in  her  an- 
ger, avoided  Olympus,  and  dwelt  upon  earth 
among  men,  conferring  bleami^  wherever  she 
was  Kindly  reecaved,  and  severely  pumshiug 
thoee  who  repulsed  her.  In  this  manner  she 
came  to  Celeus  at  Eleusis,  Vid.  Oeleus.  As 
the  goddesa  still  continued  angiy,  and  did  not 
allow  the  earth  to  produce  any  fruits,  Zeus  (Ju- 
piter) first  sent  Iris  and  then  aU  the  gods  to  per- 
suade Demeter  (Cene^  to  rrtom  to  Olympus. 
But  the  was  deaf  to  all  tbeir  eotreatiee,  and  re- 
fbscd  to  return  to  Olympns,  and  to  restore  fer- 
tDit^  to  the  earth,  till  she  had  seen  her  daughter 
agauL  Zeus  (Jupiter)  accordingly  Beat  Hermes 
(Uercury)  into  Erebus  to  fetch  Lade  Persepho- 
ne (Proserpina).  Aidoneus  (Pluto)  consented, 
but  gave  Pereephone  (Proserpina)  part  of  a 
P<Hn^raoate  to  eat  Hermes  (Mercury)  then 
took  her  to  Eleuui  to  her  mother,  who  rec^red 
her  with  unbounded  joy.  At  Eleuus  both  were 
joined  by  Hecate,  who  henceforth  became  the 
attendant  of  Pereephone  (Proserpina).  Deme- 
ter (Ceres)  now  returned  to  Olympus  wi*h  h-t 
daughter:  but  as  the  latter  had  eateu  in  the 
lower  world,  tin  was  obliged  to  spend  one  third  ' 
rf  the  fwr  with  Aidonem  (Phito),  hat  itM  iJ- ' 
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lowed  to  continue  with  her  mother  the  rtmai» 
der  of  the  year.  The  earth  now  brought  fortt 
fruit  again.  Before  Demeter  (Ceres)  left  Eleo* 
sis,  she  inetmcted  Triptolemus,  Dioclee^  Eumol- 
puB,  and  CeleuB  in  the  mode  of  her  worship  end 
m  the  mysteries.  This  is  the  andent  legend  as 
preserved  in  the  Homeric  bymn,  but  it  is  va 
riously  modified  in  later  traditums.   In  the  Latin 

goets  the  scene  of  the  rape  a  near  Ensa  in 
icily;  and  Ascalaphus,  who  had  alone  seal 
Pera^rine  (PtoaerTHna}  eat  any  thing  in  the 
lower  worid,  revealed  the  bet,  and  was,  in 
consequence,  turned  into  an  owl  by  Demeter 
(Ceres).  Vid,  AsoAUPHua.  In  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  there  is  no  mention  of  this  legend, 
and  there  appears  no  connection  between  Dem^ 
ter  (Ceres)  and  Fersephme  (Proeerraua).  The 
meaning  of  the  kgcna  is  obvious,  Fenephone 
(Proset^Hua),  who  ia  carried  off  to  the  lower 
world,  IB  the  seed-oora,  which  remains  concealed 
in  the  nound  part  of  the  year;  Persepbcxie 
(Proserpba),  who  returns  to  ner  mother,  is  the 
com  which  rises  from  the  ground  and  noarislvw 
men  and  animals.  Later  philosoi^cal  writefb) 
and  periupe  the  myateriea  also,  referred  the 
disappearance  and  return  of  Fera^^ume  (Pro- 
serpina) to  the  burial  of  the  body  of  man  and 
the  immortality  of  his  souL  The  other  l^enda 
about  Demeter  (Ceres)  are  of  \eea  importnoce. 
To  escape  the  pureuit  of  Poseidon  (Neptune), 
she  chaioged  herself  into  a  mare,  but  the  god 
effected  hia  purpose,  and  she  became  the  mother 
of  the  oelebrated  horse  Aritm.  Vid.  Asron,  Ka 
2.  Acoording  to  some  traditionB,  she  also  bore 
to  Poseidon  (Neptune)  a  daughter  Despceoa  (t. 
e.,  Persephone).  She  fell  in  love  with  lasi'M^ 
and  lay  with  him  in  a  thrice-ploi^hed  field  in 
Crete:  their  o&pring woe  Plutus  (H^Ai/fA)  Vid 
iMioif.  She  punished  with  feorfbl  hunger  Ety 
sichthon,  who  had  cut  down  her  ucrea  grove 
Vid.  Ertsichthow.  The  chief  seats  of  the  wor 
ship  of  Demeter  (Cera)  and  Persephone  (Pro 
eerpiaa)  were  Attica,  Arcadia  and  Sicily.  In 
Atiica  she  was  worshipped  with  great  splendOT. 
The  Athenians  pretended  that  agriculture  waa 
first  practiced  in  their  country,  uid  that  Trip- 
tolemus of  Eleuue,  the  fitvorite  vf  Demeter  (Cc 
res),  waa  the  first  who  invented  the  plough  ano 
sowed  oora  Vid.  TatPTouafus.  Every  yeai 
at  Athens  the  festival  of  the  Eleutinia  was  eel 
ebrated  in  honor  of  these  goddessea  The  fes- 
tival of  the  Thesmophoria  was  also  celebrated 
in  her  honor  aa  well  at  Athens  as  at  other  narta 
of  Greece :  it  waa  intended  to  c(»amcmorat6 
the  introduction  <^  tiia  laws  and  tiie  regulanooa 
at  eiviliaed  life,  wbieh  were  ascribed  to  Deme- 
ter (On^),  since  agriculture  ia  ^e  bans  of 
civilizatioa  Vid.  Dtet  of  Ant.,  arts.  Elxusinu, 
TsKSHOFiioaiA.  In  works  of  art  Demeter  (Ce- 
res^ waa  represented  sometimes  in  a  sitting 
attitude,  Bometimea  waUdng,  and  sometime! 
riding  iu  a  chariot  drawn  by  horses  or  draguns, 
but  ^ways  in  full  attire.  An  md  her  head  she 
wore  a  garland  of  oom-ears  or  a  simple  riband, 
and  in  her  hand  she  held  a  sceplTe,  com-earB,  ut 
a  poppy,  sometimes  also  a  torch  and  the  mystii' 
bosket  The  Romans  received  from  Sicily  tl:e 
worsliip  of  Demeter  (Cere.),  te  whoir  thw  gave 
tlie  p<une  r*f  Cerea.  The  first  temple  (s  Ceres 
at  Rome  was  '-^ed  by  the  dicta tcr  A.  Foa*ii- 
BiluB  AlUiiiti>.  Ba«.  Ot,  tilt  iiab  piirpoM  «■ 
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mT«rtiUig  a  famine  vHh  vUdi  Borne  yrtM  tbreat- 
med  during  a  var  nith  the  LatiDB.  The  Ko- 
jtaat  inatitated  a  festiTsl  with  games  in  booor 
of  her  (nd  Did.  of  Ant,  m.  «,  &bealu).  She 
was  looked  upon  the  lUanaoB  much  in  the 
nine  light  as  TeUua.  Pigs  Tere  sacrificed  to 
both  divinitieB  in  the  seasoDB  of  soviog  and  Id 
barvest  time,  and  also  &t  the  burial  of  the  dead 
Her  -worship  aoquirad  oonsiderable  political  im- 
pwtanee  at  Rome.  The  ;»(^>ertrr  of  traitors 
■gaixat  the  republic  wai  often  mads  over  to  her 
hwajde.  The  decrees  of  the  senate  were  de- 
posited in  her  t«mplfl  for  the  inspection  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  people.  If  we  further  oonsider 
that  the  sediles  had  the  spedal  superiDteodeoce 
of  this  temple,  it  is  Tery  probable  that  Ceres, 
whose  woi«hip  was,  liRe  the  plebiana  tbem- 
selveft,  introduced  into  Bcone  from  without,  had 
■ome  peculiar  relationB  to  the  plebeian  order. 

DSHfendu  (AqtMrrpt^:  ^^ii^Tpieit).  \.  A 
town  m  Magnesia  in  llieBsaljr,  on  ue  inner- 
most recess  of  the  Pagawean  Ba.j,  founded  by 
Demetrius  Polioroetes,  and  peojded  hj  the  in- 
habitants of  Io)cu8  Bod  the  Burrounding  towns : 
it  soon  beeame  one  of  the  most  importaiit  towns 
in  the  north  oi  Greece,  and  is  frequently  men- 
tinned  m  die  wus  betweoi  the  Maoedoniana 
and  RMnaoK. — 2.  A  towD  in  Aesyria,  not  &r 
from  Arbela. — 8.  An  Athndao  tribe,  added  to 
the  ten  old  tribes,  KC.  SOT,  and  nam«l  in  honor 
of  Demetrius  Poliorcetee. 

DtufeTRlcB  {&.i}ixqTpioi\  1.  A  Greek  of  the 
ialand  of  I^baros  in  the  Aoriatic.  He  was  a  gen- 
«nd  of  Teuta,  the  Illfrian  queen,  aoci  trcadber- 
owfy  surrendered  Corcyra  to  the  Romans,  who 
wwarded  bim  with  a  great  port  of  the  dominions 
(rf  Tenta,  B.O.  22S.  Subsequently  he  ventured 
OD  many  acts  of  piratieal  hostility  against  the 
Bomans,  thinkiog  that  they  were  too  much  oc- 
cupied with  the  Qaltic  war  and  the  impending 
dai^er  of  Hannibal's  invasion  to  take  notice  of 
bim.  The  Bomaos,  however,  immediately  sent 
the  coosdl  L.  jfindlini  Paulus  over  to  lllyria 
(219;^  ▼bo  took  HmroB  itself  and  obliged  De- 
metrius to  fly  fbr  refuge  to  Philip,  Idug  of  Mac- 
edonia. At  the  court  of  this  prince  he  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life. — 2.  Younger  son  of 
Philip  v.,  king  of  Macodotua,  was  sent  as  a 
hostage  to  Borne  after  the  battle  of  Cynosccph- 
ake  I^ve  years  afterward  he  was  restor- 

ed to  his  father,  who  subsequently  sent  him  as 
Ins  ambassador  to  Rome.  But,  having  incurred 
the  jealousv  <rf  his  father  and  his  brother,  Per- 
wus,  tne  favorable  reception  be  had  met 
witii  from  the  Romans,  he  was  secretly  put  to 
death  by  his  father's  order, 

L  Xing*  of  Macedonia.  1.  Sumamed  PoLioa- 
ocm  (noXiopK^r^ff,  or  the  Besieger,  son  of 
AntigonuB,  king  of  Asia,  and  Stratonice.  At  an 
early  age  be  gave  proo&  of  distinguished  brav- 
es^. He  accompamed  bis  father  in  his  eam- 
paignB  against  Eumenee  (B.C.  317,  316),  and  a 
few  years  afterward  was  left  by  his  father  in 
tb«  co^nmand  of  Byria,  which  he  had  to  defend 
•gainst  Pt4>leiiiy.  In  312  he  was  defeated  by 
FUden^  near  Gasa,  but  soon  after  retrieved  his 
fisastu-  in  pan  by  defeating  one  of  the  generate 
ol  Ptolemy.  Id  311  a  general  peace  was  con- 
chidM  among  the  successors  of  Alexander,  but 
it  via  only  of  short  duration.  In  807  Deme- 
trim  ma  £apatdtod  by  Ms  fattier  vftb  a  power- 


ful fleet  and  army  to  wrest  Greece  fiom  Cm- 
sander  and  Ptolemy.  He  met  with  ^eat  suo 
cess.  At  Athens  be  was  received  with  enthu 
eiasm  by  the  people  as  their  liberator.  Demo 
trius  the  Phalereim,  who  had  governed  the  ci^ 
for  Cassander,  was  expelled,  and  the  fort  it 
Munychia  taken.  Demetrius  took  up  his  abode 
for  tile  winter  at  Athens,  where  dtviao  honors 
were  paid  him  under  the  tiUe  of  "  the  Preserv- 
er" (o'SoT^p).  He  was  recalled  frun  Athens  by 
,hb  lather  to  teke  the  command  of  the  war  in 
Cyprus  against  Ptolemy.  Here  also  he  was 
successful,  and  in  a  great  naval  battie  he  anni- 
hilated the  fleet  of  Ptolemy  (806).  Next  year 
(SOS)  be  laid  siege  to  Rhodes,  because  the  Rbo- 
dians  had  refused  to  support  him  a^nst  Ptol- 
emy. It  was  in  conse<^ueQofl  of  the  gigantio 
machines  which  Demetnns  constructed  to  as- 
sail the  walls  of  Rhodes  that  be  received  the 
surname  of  FoBonseteL  Bnt  aU  his  exertions 
weFe.unaTafling,  and  after  the  uege  bad  larted 
above  a  year,  ne  at  let^th  oonduded  a  treaty 
with  the  Rhodians  (804).  Demetrius  then  cross- 
ed over  to  Greece,  whidi  had  meanwhile  been 
almost  conquered  by  Cassander.  He  soon  oom- 
pelled  Cassander  to  evacuate  all  Greece  south 
of  Thermopybe,  and  for  the  next  two  years  ow- 
tioued  to  prosecute  the  war  with  eocccss.  But 
in  802  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Asia  in  order 
to  support  Us  fauer  Antigoous.  In  SOI  their 
(wmbmed  forces  were  totally  defeated  by  those 
of  Lysimachus  and  Seleucus  in  the  battle  of 
IpBUS,  and  Antigonus  himself  slain.  Demetrius, 
to  whose  impetuosity  the  loss  of  the  battle 
would  seem  to  be  in  great  measure  owing,  fled 
to  Epheeus,  and  from  Uienoe  set  sail  for  AUiens  ■ 
but  the  Atiienians  declined  to  recfdve  him  into 
their  city,  ^e  jeabusy  of  his  enemies  soon 
chaoged  the  face  of  his  affiurs;  and  Ptolemy 
having  entered  into  a  closer  union  with  Lysim- 
achus, Seleucus  married  Stratonice,  daughter 
of  Demetrius.  By  this  allocs  Demetrius  ob- 
tained possession  of  Oilicia,  and  be  had  never 
lost  Cyprus,  IVre  and  Sidoa  In  £97  he  do- 
termiued  to  mase  an  efibrt  to  recover  his  do- 
minions in  Greece.  He  appeared  with  a  fleet 
on  the  coast  of  Attica,  but  was  at  first  unsuc- 
cessful. The  death  of  Cassander,  however,  in 
the  course  of  the  same  year,  gave  a  new  turn  to 
affairs.  Demetrius  made  himself  master  of 
jfigina,  Salamis,  and  finally  of  Athens,  after  a 
long  blockade  (295).  In  894  he  marched  into 
Fe^ponnesus  against  the  Spartans,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  taking  their  city  when  he  was  sud- 
denly called  away  by  the  state  of  affiurs  in  Mac- 
edonia. Here  the  dissensions  between  Antip- 
ater  and  Alexander,  the  two  sous  of  Cassander, 
had  led  Alexander  to  call  in  foreign  aid  to  his 
support :  and  he  sent  embassies  at  ono^  to  De- 
metrius and  to  FyirbuB.  I^yrrhns  was  the  near- 
eft  at  band,  and  had  already  defeated  Antipatei 
and  estabUiibcd  Alexander  on  the  throne,  when 
Demetrius  arrived  witli  his  army.  He  was  re- 
cdved  with  apparent  friendliness,  but  mutual 
jealousies  qulcKly  arose.  Demetrius  caused  tht 
young  king  to  be  assassinated  at  a  banquet,  and 
was  thereupon  acknowledged  as  king  by  tN 
Macedonian  army.  Demetrius  kept  possessini 
of  Macedonia  for  se^  en  years  (294-287).  Hii 
rugn  was  a  series  of  wars.  In  292  he  marehec 
against  the  Thebans,  llho  had  risen  against  luuv 
S49 
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wd  tuok  tiieii  (utj  Ib  291  he  toc^  adrantage 
of  the  captivity  of  LyaimachuB  amone  the  Gets 
to  invade  Thrace ;  but  be  waa  recaUed  by  the 
oevB  of  a  fresh  iDSuirectioD  in  Boeotia.  He 
repulsed  Pvrrhiu,  who  had  attempted  by  inr&d- 
iDg  Tbesaaly  to  effect  a  direraioa  m  favor  of  the 
BsoUaus,  aiid  ag;aiQ  tuok  Thebes  after  a  long 
«Gge  (290).  lu  289  he  carried  on  v/ai  agaiost 
P>-rrhua  and  thi  ^^toliana,  but  he  coDcluded 
peace  vith  Fyrrbus  that  be  might  march  into 
Aaia  •with  the  view  of  recoveriug  hia  father's 
domioijiu.  His  adveraariee,  however,  foi'e- 
Btallcd  him.  In  287  Ptolemy  eent  a  powerful 
fleet  against  Qreece,  while  Pyrrboa  (uotwitb- 
standing  bia  receat  treatr)  on  the  one  aide,  and 
Lyaimacbiis  on  the  tAher,  Bimultaoeoiuly  in- 
vaded  Macedraia.  Demetrius  was  deserted  by 
bia  own  troops,  wbo  prodaimed  Pyrrbua  king 
of  Macedonia.  He  then  crossed  over  to  Asia, 
and,  after  meetbg  with  alternate  suoceas  and 
misfortune,  was  at  leogtb  obliged  to  surrender 
iumaelf  piyoner  to  SeleueoB  (286).  That*  kii^ 
kept  him  Id  confinement,  but  did  not  treat  him 
with  harrimeM,    Demetrius  cUed  ia  the  third. 

E ear  of  bis  imprifi(»mieQt  and  the  fiAf-uzth  of 
is  age  (283).  He  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able characters  of  his  age :  in  restless  activity 
of  mind,  fertility  of  resource,  and  daring  prompt- 
itude in  the  executioa  of  his  schemes,  he  has. 


recovered  his  kn^jiiom;  but  having,  I!k«  hif 
father,  rendered  himself  odions  to  his  subj«!ts 
by  his  vices  and  cruelties,  be  was  driven  out 
of  Syria  by  Tryphoo,  who  set  up  Antiochus,  the 
ioCuit  BOO  of  Alezaodei  Balas,  as  a  pretender 
ugainst  him.  Demetrius  retired  to  Babvlon,  and 
from  thence  marched  against  the  Partbians,  br 
whom  he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  13& 
He  remained  as  a  captive  in  Psrthia  t«D  years, 
but  was  Idsdly  treated  by  the  Parthian  kii^ 
Mithradat«s  (Arsacea  Yl.),  who  gave  him  his 
daughter  Bbodogune  in  marriage.  Me&uwliile 
his  brother,  Antiochus  VIL  Sidetes,  having  over- 
thrown the  usurper  Tryphoo,  et^aged  m  war 
with  Parthia,  in  coosequenoe  of  stmm  Phroatcs, 
the  BQoeesaor  of  MiUumdates,  brought  forward 
Demetrius,  and  sent  him  into  Syria  to  operate 
a^diTersiou  against  his  brother.  In  the  same 
year  Antiochus  fell  in  battle,  and  Demetrius 
again  obtained  possession  of  the  Syrian  throne^ 
128.  Having  engaged  in  an  expedition  against 
Egypt,  Ptolemy  jraysoon  set  up  against  him  the 
netender  Alexander  Zcbtna,  by  whom  he  was 
defeated  and  compelled  to  fly.  His  wife  Cleo- 
patra, wbo  oould  not  forgive  him  hie  marriage 
with  Khodogune  ia  Fartnia,  refused  to  afford 
him  refuge  at  Ptolemus,  and  he  fled  to  Tyre, 
where  he  was  assaasioated,  125. — 3.  Euccacs, 
son  of  Antiochus  VHL  Orypus,  and  grandson  of 


perhaps,  never  been  surpassed.  His  besettiug  Demetrius  II  During  the  civil  wars  that  fol- 
sin  was  his  unbounded  hccntiousness.  Besides  lowed  the  death  of  Antiochus  Giypus  (96),  De- 
LamJa  and  his  other  mistresses,  be  was  r^-  metrius  and  bis  brother  Philip  for  a  t^e  held 


larly  married  to  four  wires,  Hiila,  Eurydice, 
Deidamio,  and  Plolemau,  by  whom  he  left  four 
sons.  The  eldest  of  these,  Antigonus  Oonatos, 
eventually  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  of  Mac- 
ed(H]ia, — 3.  Sod  of  Antigonus  Gooatos,  eucceed- 
ed  his  father,  and  reified  "BjO,  289-229.  ^e 


the  whole  of  Sfria.  But  war  broke  out  between 
them ;  Demetnus  was  taken  prisMier  and  sent 
to  Partttia,  where  ho  remained  in  captivity  till 

hia  death. 

ni  JUterary.   1.  Of  AoaAMiTriCM,  sumamcd 
Ldon,  a  Qre^  grammarian  of  the  time  of  Au 
earned  on  war  against  the  .^tolians,  and  was '  gustus,  lived  putly  at  Pergamus  and  partly  at 


opposed  to  the  Achxean  League.  He  was  luo- 
ceeded  by  Aatigonua  Doson. 

IL  Kings  of  Sjfria.  1.  Soteb  (reigned  B.C. 
162~IfiO),  was  the  son  of  Seleucus  lY.  Philop- 
ater,  and  grandson  of  Antiochus  the  Great 
While  yet  a  child,  he  had  been  sent  to  Rome 
his  biher  as  a  hostage,  and  remamed  there 
duriiK  the  whole  of  the  re^  of  Antiochus  IV. 
EfMpbtoes.  After  the  death  of  Antioefaus,  being 
now  tweaty>tbred  years  old,  he  demanded  of  the 
senate  to  be  set  at  liberty ;  but,  as  his  request 
was  refused  by  the  senate,  he  fled  secretly  from 
Borne,  by  the  advice  of  the  historian  Puytnus, 
and  went  to  Syria.  The  Syrians  declared  in 
bis  favor  and  the  youi^  Idog  Antiochus  Y. 
Enpator,  w.th  his  tutor  IiyuaI^  was  sdzed  by 
bis  own  guards  and  put  to  death.    By  valual^ 

EiBMits  Demetrius  obtained  fh>m  the  Rfsnans 
rect^^tion  as  kin^;  but,  having  alienated 
his  own  subjects  hr  fau  luxury  and  iotemper- 
anee,  they  sided  wiw  an  impostor  of  the  name 
of  Balofl,  who  took  tbe  title  of  Alexander.  By 
him  Demntrina  was  defeated  in  battle  and  slain. 
He  left  two  sons,  Demetrius  Nioat«  and  Anti- 
ochitt  Sid^;es,  both  of  whom  subsequently  as- 
cended tbe  tbrooe.— 2.  NioA-roa  (B.0. 146-142, 
and  again  128-126),  son  of  Demetrius  Soter. 
He  bad  been  sent  by  bis  father  fbr  safety  to 
Cnidus  when  Alexander  Balas  invaded  Syria, 
and,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  ooatiaued 
in  exile  for  some  years.   Witii  tbe  assistance 


Aluondrea,  and  wrote  oommentaries  oi  Homei 
and  Heaiod  and  other  works, — 2.  Maqhes,  thai 
is,  of  Magnesia,  a  Greek  grammarian,  and  a 
contemporary  of  Cicero  and  Atticus,  He  wrot« 
a  work  on  concord  (Ilepl  dfiuvoiag),  and  anothei 
on  poets  and  other  authors  who  bore  the  same 
name  (Uepl  d/tuvv/MV  noitiruv  koI  avYypa^iuv). 
— 3.  Phalxoeus,  so  called  from  liis  birtb-plaee. 
the  Attic  demos  of  Phalerus,  where  he  was  bora 
about  BO.  346.  His  parents  were  poor,  but  by 
his  talents  and  perseverance  be  rose  to  tbe 
highest  honors  at  Athens,  and  became  distin- 
guished both  as  an  orator,  a  statesman,  a  ^ia- 
losopher,  and  a  poet  He  was  -educated,  to- 
gether with  the  poet  Menander,  in  the  school 
of  Tboojdirastua.  He  began  his  public  careei 
about  825,  and  acquired  great  reputation  by  his 
eloquence.  In  SH  the  government  of  Athena 
was  intrusted  to  him  by  CasBnuder,  and  he  dis- 
charged tbe  duties  of  his  office  for  ten  years 
with  such  general  satisfaction,  that  the  Athe- 
nians conferred  upon  him  tbe  most  extraordi 
nary  distinctions,  and  erected  no  lees  than  three 
inmdred  and  sixty  statues  to  hia  honor.  But 
during  the  latter  period  of  Iiis  admrnistratioa  he 
seems  to  bavs-beeome  intoxicated  with  his  good 
fcH^une,  and  be  abandoned  himself  to  dissipa- 
tioa  When  Demetrius  FoUorcetes  approached 
Athens  in  807,  Demetiius  Phalereus  was  obliged 
to  take  flight,  and  his  eaemics  induced  the  Athe- 
niaus  to  pass  sentence  of  death  upon  him.  Ht 


of  Ptolemy  PhiLometw  he  defeated  Balaa  and  went  toPtoleiay  Lag)  atAleauodrea,  with  whoa 
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lie  lived  for  many  years  oo  tlie  :est  terms ;  and 
it  vu  probablj  owii^  to  the  influeDce  <A  De- 
metriai  that  the  Oreat  Alexandrine  libranr  was 
formed.  His  Baeeessor,  Ptolemy  Pbiladtlphns, 
vas  hostile  towards  Peoietrins,  because  be  had 
adTtsed  his  father  to  appoint  another  of  bis  sons 
as  bis  successor.  He  banished  Demetrius  to 
Upper  ^;pt^  where  be )«  said  to  have  died  from 
the  bite  of  a  snake.  l>«netriaa  Fhalerens  was 
the  last  among  tbe  Attie  orators  worthy  of  the 
name  ;  bnt  even  his  orations  bore  evident  marks 
of  the  decliae  of  oratoir,  and  were  characterized 
rather  by  grace  and  elegauce  than  by  force  and 
sublimity.  His  numerous  writuigs,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  probably  composed  in  Egypt, 
embraced  subjects  of  the  moat  varied  kinds; 
but  none  of  them  has  come  down  to  us,  for  tbe 
woric  on  elocution  {irepl  ipfi^eiof),  extant  under 
bis  name,  is  probably  the  work  of  an  Alexoo- 
drine  Sopbist  of  the  name  of  Demetrius.  [Beet 
editioD  by  Fr.  Goeller,  Lips,  1837.}— 4.  Of  Scip- 
aia,  a  Greek  grammoriau  of  the  time  of  Aris- 
taricbuB,  wrote  a  learned  commentary  oo  the 
Catalogue  iu  tbe  scoond  book  of  tbe  Iliadi — 6. 
Of  SvnioMy  a  Cvnie  pfailoeopher,  lived  from  the 
re^n  of  Caliguu  to  that  of  DomiUao,  and  was 
baoishcd  Arum  Rome  in  c(n»equeoce  of  the 
freedom  with  which  he  rebuked  the  powerful. 

^D^MO  {&^/iu),  a  daughter  of  Celeus  and  Met- 
snira] 

[Dkxo  {A^^ov).  I.  Author  of  an  AUbis,  or 
hiatxHj  of  Attica,  and  prubaUy,alao,uf  aworkoD 
proverbs :  liia  fiiufnieots  ant  ooUeeted  in  Siebe- 
I'S,  P/tanodemi,  Demonii,  Ac^  Frofftnenta,  Lips.. 
1312;  and  by  MiiUer,  H-afftn.  UxO.  Orac,  vol 
^  p.  378-83. — 2.  Son  of  Demosthenes's  sister, 
of  the  demos  of  Pisa&ia  in  Attica,  distinguished 
himself  as  an  orator ;  he  belmget^  iDca  his 
uncle,  to  the  anti-Macedonian  pai  tyH 

DBmSceoks  (Ai^'/iofcr/dfc),  a  celebrated  pAiysi- 
ffiuw  of  Crotooa.  Ue  praeticed  medicioe  suc- 
cessively at  .^bs,  Athens,  and  Samoa.  He 
was  taken  prisoner,  along  with  Polyomtes,  in 
B.C.  622,  and  was  sent  to  Susa  to  the  court  of 
Darius.  Here  be  acquired  great  reputation  by 
curing  tbe  king's  foot,  and  the  breast  of  the  queen 
Atosea.  Kotwithstandiog  his  buiors  at  tbe  Per^ 
uoo  miirt;  he  waa  always  deunras  vS  returniiig 
to  bis  native  oountry.  hx  order  to  effect  this, 
bo  preteuUed  to  enter  into  tbe  views  and  inter- 
ests of  tbe  Persians,  and  procured  by  means  of 
Atossa  that  he  should  be  sent  with  some  nobles 
to  explore  tbe  coast  of  Greece, -and  Bscertaia  in 
what  parts  it  might  be  most  anocessfiilly  at- 
tacked.  When  they  arrived  at  Tareutum,  the 
king,  Aristopbilides,  out  of  kindness  to  Dem- 
vccdes,  seizeid  tbe  Persians  as  spies,  which  af- 
forded tbe  pbysiciaa  an  opportunity  of  escap- 
ing to  Crotuia.  Here  he  settled,  and  married 
the  daughter  of  tbe  £unous  wrestler  Milo, 
the  Persians  having  followed  him  to  Crotona, 
and  in  vun  demanded  that  h«  should  be  re- 
stored. 

DnidcnXaKs  (&i9f«^^Piis),  an  Athenian,  sou 
of  tbe  sister  of  Demosthenea  He  was  proba- 
bly trained  by  his  uncle  in  oratory,  and  inherit- 
ed bis  patriotic  sentiments.  After  the  restora- 
tion of  ue  Athenian  democracy  in  KG.  807  by 
Demetrios  Foliorcetes,  Demoonares  was  at  the 
head  of  the  patriotic  party,  and  took  an  active 
paxt  in  pnhlio  aflurs  f(«  the  next  tveafcy  or  thir^ 


years.  He  left  behind  htm  several  oiatioDi^  mi 
an  extensive  history  of  his  own  times. 

Dsh^cles  (AiiftoK^i),  an  AtUo  ontm,  and  lo 
opponent  of  Demoobarea. 

[Dxu8c<JoN  (A^/ioKouv),  a  son  of  Priam  hj  a 
female  slave ;  came  from  Abydus  lo  asstat  liii 
father  against  the  Greeks  but  was  aUdn  by 
Ulncea.] 

DftxfiflBlns  (A)|/tMp(£r9r),aFyt3iU(Hrean  jitp- 
losopher,  of  whose  life  nothing  is  kuown,  the 
auwor  of  an  extant  collection  of  moral  maxima, 
called  tbe  golden  sentences  (yvu/mt  jf/woaJ^ 
They  are  printed  with  Dbmoi-oilvs,  No.  3. 

Dbmooutus  (An/MKptroc),  a  celebrated  Greek 
phikwopber,  was  bom  at  Abdem,  in  Thrace, 
about  B.C.  460.  His  father,  Hegeustratus— or, 
88  othera  called  him,  Damasippus  or  Athenoo- 
rituB — was  possessed  of  so  lai^  a  ptuiarty  that 
he  was  able  to  entertain  Xcma  on  tus  mareb 
through  Abder&  Demooritoa  spent  the  inlierit- 
ance  which  bis  &tber  leA  him  on  travels  into 
distant  countries,  which  he  undertook  to  satis- 
fy his  e:^raordinary  thirst  for  knowledge.  H« 
travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Asia,  and  spent 
some  time  in  £gypt  "Dm  nuaj  aoeedotes  pr» 
sored  about  Demoeritus  show  that  he  was  a 
man  of  a  moat  steiiii^  and  hoooraUe  charoo 
ter,-  His  diligence  was  incrediUe :  he  lived  ex 
cluaively  fur  hia  studies,  and  his  disinterested 
ness,  modesty,  and  simplicity  are  attested  b> 
many  featuree  which  are  related  of  him.  Sot 
withstanding  the  great  property  he  bad  inherit 
ed  from  hia  fitther,  he  died  m  poverty,  but  high 
ly  esteemed  by  his  fellow-atuens.  He  died  is 
261  at  a  veiy  advanced  age.  There  is  a  tradi 
tion  tbfct  he  defsived  himself  of  bis  sight,  thai 
he  might  be  less  disturbed  in  bis  pursuits ;  but 
this  tradition  is  one  of  tbe  inventions  of  a  latei 
age,  wbieb  was  fond  of  juquant  anecdotes.  II 
is  more  probable  that  be  may  have  lost  bis  sight 
by  too  severe  applicatirai  to  study.  This  lots, 
however,  did  not  disturb  tbe  cite^al  disposi- 
tion of  bis  mind,  vhxob  prompted  him  to  look, 
in  all  drcumstaiMieB,  at  the  cheerful  side  of 
things,  which  later  writera  took  to  mean  that 
be  always  laughed  at  tbe  follies  of  mea  His 
knowledge  waa  most  ezteosire.  It  embraced 
not  only  the  natural  seieiwea,  mathematics, 
mechanics,  grammar,  music,  and  philosophy, 
but  various  other  nsefbl  arts.  His  works  were 
composed  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  though  not  witti- 
out  some  admixture  of  the  local  peculiarities  of 
Abdera.  They  are  nevertiielees  mneh  praised 
by  Cioero  on  aooount  of  the  liveliness  of  tbeir 
stf  ]«^  and  are  m  tlua  reipeet  econpared  even 
with  tbe  works  of  Plato.  The  ftagments  of 
th^  are  etdleeted  by  Ifniladi,  ]>tmoeriU  Ab- 
derita  Opmm  jFra^mentOf  Berlin,  1648.  Leu- 
cippus  appears  to  have  had  most  influence  up(»> 
the  philosopbical  opinions  of  Demoeritus.  and 
these  two  philosophers  were  the  founders  of 
the  theory  of  atoms.  In  order  to  explain  tbe 
creation  of  all  existing  thii^  Demoeritus  main- 
tained that  there  was  in  infinite  spnoe  an  iufioita 
number  of  atoms  or  elementary  particles,  homo- 
geneous in  quality,  but  heterogeneous  in  form 
He  further  taught  that  theae  atoms  eombine 
with  one  another,  and  that  all  thiiffiB  arise  from 
the  infinite  vaiiety  of  tbe  form,  order,  and  posi- 
tbu  of  the  atoms  m  forming  combinations.  Tba 
oauae  of  tliese  oomkinatiixis  he  eaUed  dlaiws 
25] 
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SibXV),  hi  oppoutioa  to  tbe  voOt  of  Anazag^ru ; 
iut  lie  did  not  use  tlie  word  chance  in  its  vul- 
gar acceptation,  but  to  signify  tbe  neceesary 
ancceiaion  of  cause  and  effect  In  his  eUiical 
philosophy  Democritus  considered  tbe  acquisi- 
tion of  peace  of  mind  {eiOvfda)  as  tbe  end  and 
ultimate  object  of  our  aetitms. 

DShSdSoos  (&vfio3oKofi.  1.  The  celebrated 
bard  at  the  oonrt  of  Alcinotis,  yrho  eaag  of  tbe 
lores  of  Mare  (Ares)  and  Venus  (Aphrodite), 
while  ITlyases  sat  at  tbe  banquet  of  Alciootie. 
He  is  aleo  mentioned  as  the  bard  who  advised 
Agamemoon  to  ^vard  Glytsamnestra,  aod  to  ex- 
pose iRi^thtu  m  a  desert  island.  lAter  writ- 
er^ who  looked  upon  this  mythical  ndnstrel  as 
an  btstocioal  person,  related  that  he  oompoeed 
a  poem  on  the  destruction  of  Ttot,  and  on  the 
marriage  of  Vulcan  (Hephssstus)  and  Venus 
(Aphrodite). — [2.  A  Trojan  warrior,  who  came 
with  .£neBs  to  Italy ;  be  was  slun  hv  Haleeus. 
— 8.  A  friend  of  Socrates,  father  of  Theagee, 
menti^ied  in  tbe  Theagee  of  Phtto,] 

[DehSueos  (AiTpiXtoir}.  1.  A  Oentanr,  slain 
by  Theseus  at  the  miptials  of  Pirithous. — 2.  A 
brave  Trujan,  son  of  Aiitenor,  slain  by  Aobiilee.] 
[Dex&^us,  a  Qreek,  slain  by  MatMM  oo  the 
banks  of  tbe  Stmois,  and  whose  coat  of  mail 
^eos  offered  as  tbe  second  priae  at  tbe  games 
celebrated  by  him  in  Sicily.] 
rpBXON  (A^^uv).  Vid  Demo.] 
Diu^VAX.  {AjiftQva^},  of  Oypras,  a  Cynic  phi- 
loBopfaer  in  the  time  of  Hadrian.  We  owe  our 
knowledge  of  his  character  to  Lucian,  who  has 
painted  it  in  the  most  glowing  colors,  repreaent- 
iDg  him  as  almost  perfectly  wise  and  good. 
DemoD&x  appears  to  have  been  free  from  tbe 
BUttoity  and  moKwenesa-  of  tbe  aeet,  tboogb  be 
valued  thar  faidiffiAvDoe  to  eztenial  ttiiDga,  He 
was  nearly  one  hundred  years  old  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

D&M(Sn&bi  iNsttLA  {^Tiftovriaoi.),  a  group  of  isl- 
ands in  the  Propontis  (now  tiea  of  Marmara), 
belonging  to  Bitbyoia;  of  tbeea  tbe  most  im- 
portant were  ^tyOdea  and  ChaMtiak  also  call- 
ed Demonesua. 

DRu^pbIlos  (&7t/i6^tkof:),  1.  Son  of  Ephonis, 
continued  bis  fatlior's  history  by  adding  to  it  tbe 
history  of  tbe  Sacred  War. — 2.  An  Athenian 
eomio  poet  of  the  new  comedy,  from  whose 
'Ovayo;  Plautus  took  bis  Atinarta. — 8.  A  Pyth- 
agorean philosopher,  of  whose  life  nothing  Is 
known,  wrote  a  work  entitled  /3tou  ^epairzia, 
part  of  whidi  is  extant  in  the  fium-  of  a  aeleo- 
tioD,  entitled  yvunucH  ifioKjfiara.  Beat  editioD 
by  Orelli,  in  bis  Opwie.  Or<Be.  VU.  Sentmt^ 
1S19. 

DSmSfhOn  or  DfiMKraSSH  (&iifio^&»  or  &^fto- 
fiiuv).  1.  Son  of  Celeus  ana  Metaidra,  whom 
Ceres  (Demeter)  wished  to  make  immortal. 
For  dcAaila,  via.  Obxmi-^  Bod  of  Theseus 
uid  Ptuedrs,  aoQompaoied  the  Orcein  against 
Troy,  and  there  procured  the  liberati«i  of  his 
grandmother  i£tlp*a,  who  lived  with  Helen  as  a 
ehive.  Oo  his  return  from  Troy  he  gained  tbe 
love  of  Phyllis,  daogfater  of  tbe  Thracian  king 
Si^nn,  and  promised  to  marry  her.  Be£»«  the 
nuptials  were  oelebrated,  be  went  to  Atties  to 
settle  bia  afiaira,  and  as  he  tarried  loiter  than 
Phyllis  had  expected,  she  thought  that  she  was 
forgotten,  and  nut  an  end  to  ber  bfe ;  but  she 
VMS  metamorphosed  into  a  tree.  Denophoo 


became  king  of  Athena.   He  marched  out  against 

Diomedea,  who,  on  his  return  from  Tny,  bad 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Attica,  and  was  ravaging 
it  He  took  tlio  Palladium  from  Diomedee,  but 
had  the  misfortune  to  kil^  an  Atheuian  in  the 
struf^le.  For  this  morder  he  was  summoned 
before  the  oonrt  M  HaXXadf^ — the  first  time 
that  a  man  was  tried  br  that  oonrt— [S.  A  com- 
panion of  ^neas,  slain  by  Camilla  in  Italy.] 

DSxosthSnxs  (A^uootfli^r}.  1-  Son  of  Alci 
sthenes,  a  celebrat«3  Athenian  general  in 
Peloponneeian  War.  In  B.C.  426  be  was  sent 
NTith  a  fleet  to  ravage  the  coast  of  Peloponoe- 
s-js:  be  afterward  landed  at  Kaapoctua,  and 
made  a  descent  into  .^olia ;  he  was  at  first 
unauceessfu),  and  was  obliged  to  retreat;  bat. 
he  aubseqnently  gained  a  brilllaDt  victory  over 
the  Ambraeiots.  In  426,  though  not  in  office, 
he  sailed  with  the  Athenian  fleet,  aod  was  al- 
lowed by  the  Athenian  commanders  to  remain 
with  five  ships  at  Pylos,  which  be  fortified  in 
order  to  assail  tbe  Lacedsmonians  in  their  own 
territories.  He  defended  Fflos  a^^st  all  the 
attempts  of  the  Laeedcemonians,  till  he  was  re- 
lieved by  an  Athenian  fleet  of  forbr  ships.  1^ 
Spartans,  who  in  their  siege  of  the  place  had 
occupied  the  neighboring  island  of  Sphaoteria, 
were  now  cut  off  and  blockaded.  Later  in  the 
same  year  be  rendered  importaot  assistance  to 
Cleon,  in  making  [visonars  of  the  Spartans  in 
tbe  island  of  Sphacteria,  though  the  wnole  gloT^ 
of  tbe  success  was  given  to  Cleon.  lo  413  lie 
was  sent  with  a  laige  fleet  to  Sicily,  to  assist 
fficias.  Fortune  was  unfavorable  to  tbe  Athe- 
nians. Demosthenes  now  counselled  an  iom<  t 
diate  departure,  but  Nicias  delayed  returning 
till  it  was  too  lat^  He  Athenian  fleet  was  de- 
stroyed, and  when  Demostfaeoes  and  llicfaa  at- 
tempted to  retreat  hy  land,  they  were  obliged 
to  surrender  to  the  enemy  with  lUl  their  forces 
Both  commanders  were  put  to  death  by  tbe 
Syraeuaans,  2.  The  greatest  of  Athenian  ora- 
tors, was  the  son  of  Demosthenes,  and  was  bom 
in  the  Attic  demos  of  Pseania,  about  KG.  886. 
At  seven  years  of  age  he  lost  bis  father,  who 
left  him  and  bis  younger  sister  to  the  care  of 
three  guardiuis,  Aphobus  and  Domophon,  two 
relations,  and  Therippldes,  an  o\i  friend.  These 
guardians  squanderea  the  greater  part  of  the 
property  of  Demosthenes,  aod  n^lectpd  his  ed- 
ucation to  B  great  extent,  He  nevertheless  re 
c^red  instruetion  from  tbe  orator  leteus ;  but  it 
is  exeeedii^ly  doubtful  whether  he  was  taught 
by  nato  and  Isoemtes,  as  some  of  the  ancients 
stated.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  Demosthenes 
called  upon  his  guardians  to  render  him  an  ac- 
count 01  their  administration  of  his  property ; 
but  by  intrigues  they  contrived  to  defer  the  busi- 
ness  for  two  years.  At  length,  in  864,  Demos, 
thenea  aeeosed  Afbohm  before  the  ardmn  awl 
obtained  a  Tcrdlet  in  his  bvor.  Aphobus  waf 
condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  talents.  Em 
boldeoed  by  toia  success,  Demosthenes  ven 
tured  to  come  forward  as  a  speaker  in  the  pub 
lie  assembly.  His  first  eSbrt  was  unsuccessful 
and  he  is  said  to  have  been  received  with  ridi- 
cule ;  but  he  was  eDcouraged  to  perserera  by 
the  aotor  Satyrus,  who  gave  him  instmctiou  m 
action  and  declaniatioa  In  becoming  an  ora 
tor,  Demosthenes  had  to  struggle  hard  aninst  the 
greatest  physical   diaadvantagee.     His  Toiac 
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WH  vaak  and  his  utteranoa  defbetive ;  Iw  oould 
Qoi  prooouiic«  the  p,  and  oowtuitly  stammered, 
wfaenee  he  derived  tbe  nickDoine  of  Bt(TvA«f. 
It  vas  odIv  owing  to  tlie  moat  uovearied  ezer- 
Uouft  that  he  wioceeded  in  oTercoming  the  ob- 
ttules  which  nature  bad  placed  in  hia  wapr. 
Thus  it  it  laid  that  he  spoKe  with  pebbles  in 
hia  mouth,  to  cure  himseli  of  Btammering ;  Uiat 
he  repeated  renes  of  the  poets  ns  be  ran  up 
liill,  to  strength ea  hia  voice ;  Umt  lie  declaim- 
ed on  the  aea-ehnre,  to  accustom  himself  to  the 
Doise  and  eoofusioB  of  the  popular  aasembl; ; 
that  be  lived  for  months  in  a  cave  luider  ground, 
engaged  in  constantly'  writing  out  the  liiatory 
ef  Thuejdide^  to  form  a  standard  for  iiis  own 
■tjrlo.  llieae  taUa  are  not  worttijr  of  much 
«redit;  but  tbqr  DCTertlwltM  attest  tiie  «om- 
moD  tradition  of  antiqultv  reapectuig  the  great 
oSbrts  made  \fj  DemostAenea  to  attain  to  ex- 
cellence aa  SD  orator.  It  was  about  856  that 
Demosthenes  began  to  obtaiu  reputation  aa  a 
•pealcer  in  the  public  asaembly.  It  was  in  this 
^ear  that  be  denvered  the  oration  ^ainat  Lep- 
tbaa,  and  from  this  time  we  bare  a  series  of 
his  speeches  on  public  affiiirs.  His  eloquence 
soon  gained  bim  the  fiivor  of  the  people.  !nie 
iDflaence  which  he  acquired  he  employed  for  the 
good  of  his  country,  and  not  fur  bi«  own  ag- 
grandizement He  olearly  saw  that  Philip  had 
resolved  to  sul>)ugate  Greece,  and  be  therefore 
devoted  all  bis  powers  to  resist  the  aggreauons 
of  the  Macedonian  monarch.  For  fourteen 
yean  he  continued  the  stn^Ie  againat  Philip, 
and  neither  threats  nor  bribes  oould  turn  him 
from  bis  purpose.  It  is  true  he  &iled  ;  but  the 
fiiilure  must  not  be  oooaidered  his  fault.  Hie 
history  of  hia  stnugle  is  beat  given  in  the  life 
of  Plulip  Vid.  Paiiippns.  It  is  aufficient  to 
relate  here  that  it  was  broiwfat  to  a  oloee  by  ttie 
battle  of  CbnroDBa  (SSS),  by  irtdoh  the  inde- 
pendence of  Greece  was  eroihed.  Demostbe- 
nea  was  present  at  the  bditl^  and  fled  like 
thousands  of  others.  "Bm  enemiea  reproached 
him  witb  his  flight  and  upbraided  him  as  the 
cause  of  the  misfortunea  of  his  country ;  but 
the  Atheniana  jotteed  better  ti  hia  eonduet,  re- 
queatfld  him  to  deUver  the  fnoeral  otatim  upon 
uioM  who  bad  follea  ^  dueratea,  and  cele- 
brated the  funeral  feaat  in  bia  honae.  At  th^ 
time  many  accusatinos  were  brought  against 
him.  Of  these  one  of  tlie  most  formidable  was 
the  accueatioD  of  Ctesipbon  by  .Machines,  bat 
which  was  in  reality  tUrected  against  Demos- 
tbenea  bimselC  j£<cbtues  accused  Ctesipbon 
for  propouo^  that  Demoethenea  should  be  re- 
warded for  biB  services  with  a  golden  crown  in 
the  tlieatre.  ^chines  maintained  that  the 
proposal  was  not  only  made  in  an  ill^al  form, 
but  that  the  conduct  of  Demosthenes  did  iiot 
give  him  any  claim  to  such  a  distinction.  The 
trial  was  delayed  for  reasons  unknown  to  us  till 
8S0,  when  Demoatbenee  delivered  bia  oration 
on  the  crown  {Trept  art^vov).  .^adiines  was 
defeated  and  withdrew  from  Athens,  vid.  JEa- 
CHINE8.  Meantime  important  events  bad  taken 
place  in  Greece.  The  death  of  Philip  in  SS6 
roused  the  hopes  of  the  patriots,  and  Demosthe- 
nes, allbtiugh  be  had  lost  bis  daughter  only  seven 
da>a  before,  was  the  first  to  proelaim  the  joyful 
tidinKS  of  the  kiiw'a  de^  and  to  call  upon  the 
flneki  to  unite  their  atraogth  againat  Moedcf 


nia.  Bat  Alezandw^  energy,  and  the  frigbtfo) 
vengeance  which  he  took  upon  Tbebe%  eompdr 
led  Athena  to  submit  and  aue  for  peace.  Alez- 
ander  demanded  the  surrender  of  Demosthenes 
and  the  other  leaders  of  the  popular  party,  and 
with  difficulty  allowed  them  to  remain  at  Athens. 
During  the  bfe  of  Alexander,  Athens  made  nc 
open  attempt  to  throw  off  the  Uacedoniau  su- 
premacy. In  S25  BarpaluB  fled  from  B^ylon 
with  tbe  treasure  intrusted  to  bis  eare  by  iJex- 
ander,  and  came  to  Athens,  the  protection  of 
which  he  purchased  by  distributuig  his  gold 
among  tbe  moat  influential  demagt^ues.  The 
reoeption  of  aucb  an  open  rebel  was  viewed  as 
an  act  of  hostility  toward  Macedonia  itteU ;  aiid 
accordingly  Antapater  called  npn  the  Atheniana 
to  deliver  up  the  rebel  and  to  try  those  who  bad 
accepted  bis  bribes.  Demoathenes  was  one  of 
those  who  were  suspected  of  having  received 
money  from  Harpalua.  His  guilt  is  doubtful ; 
but  be  was  condemned,  and  t^wn  into  prisou. 
from  which,  however,  be  escaped,  a|^>wrently 
with  the  connivance  of  the  Athenian  magia- 
tratea.  He  uow  reMded  partlr  at  Tneiene  and 
partly  in  i^ina,  looking  daily  across  the  sea 
toward  his  beloved  native  land.  But  his  exUe 
did  not  last  long.  On  the  death  of  Alexander 
(323)  the  Greek  states  rose  in  anus  against  Ma- 
cedonia. Demosthenes  was  recalled  from  ex- 
ile ;  a  trireme  was  sent  to  j£gina  to  fetch  him. 
and  bis  progress  to  tbe  city  was  a  glorious 
triumph.  But  in  the  following  year  (822)  tbe 
eonfeaerate  Greeks  were  defeated  Antipa- 
ter  at  tbe  battle  of  Craoon,  and  were  oUiged 
to  sue  fin-  peace.  Autipater  demanded  the  sur 
render  of  Demosthenes,  who  thereupon  fled  tc 
the  island  of  Calauria,  and  took  reiuge  in  the 
temple  of  Ifeptune  ^Poseidc»i),  Here  he  was 
pursued  by  the  emissaries  of  Autipater ;  he 
thereupon  took  poison,  which  be  had  for  sun* 
time  carried  about  his  person,  and  died  in  the 
temple,  8S2.  There  existed  sixty-five  oraUooa 
of  Demosthenes  in  antiquity ;  but  of  these  only 
sixty-one  have  come  down  to  us,  iacluding  the 
letter  of  Philips  which  is  strangely  enough  count- 
ed as  an  oration.  Sevwal  id  the  orations,  how- 
ever, are  spurious,  or  at  least  of  very  doubtful 
authenticity.  Besides  tiiese  orations,  there  are 
fifty-six  iisordia  to  public  orati(»is,  and  six  letter* 
which  bear  the  name  of  DemosiheneB,  but  are 
probably  epurious.  Tbe  oration  may  be  divided 
mto  the  following  classes:  (L)  Seventeen  Fo- 
iitical  Oraticm*  (Xo-^oi  avfi6ovXevTiKoi),  of  which 
the  twelve  Philippic  orations  are  the  most  im- 
portant They  bear  tbe  following  titlee :  1.  Hie 
ni-st  Philippic,  delivered  8SS.  2-4.  The  three 
Olyntbiac  oraticms,  delivered  849.  S.  On  tho 
Peace,  849.  6.  Tbe  second  Philippic,  314.  7. 
On  Halonesus,  843,  not  genuine,  probably  writ 
ten  by  Hegesippua.  8.  On  the  afEairs  of  the 
Cbersonesus,  842.  9.  Tbe  third  Philippio,  S42. 
10.  Tbe  fburth  HiilipiHC,  not  genuine,  841.  11 
On  the  letter  of  Philii^  840,  also  spurious.  12 
The  letter  of  Pbilip.--(II.)  Forty-two  Judicial 
Oration$  (Ao}^t  diKovucot^  ot  whioh  the  moat  im- 
portant are,  .gainst  Midias,  written  856,  but 
never  delivereiT;  Agabst  LeuUnea,  366 ;  On 
tbe  dishonest  conduct  of  jfiscniDea  duriiu  Ida 
embassy  to  Pbilip  {Uepl  t^s  naoanpstrnfur)) 
842;  On  the  Crown,  880^111 >.  Two  Shorn 
BftehM  (?£yn  hrtdetiiTuiot),  namely  the  Eir^ 
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ra^ioc  nod  'EpuriicSf,  both  of  wtuch  are  spori- 
0U3.  The  oratioDs  of  Deniostbeoes  are  eoa- 
tuiaed  in  the  collections  of  the  Attic  onton  hj 
Reiske,  Lipv  1770-1776;  [Demoethenea  separ- 
ately, 'with  additiOQB  bj  Scbeffer,  Lood^  1822- 
3,  »  vols.  8to1;  Bekker,  Ozod.,  1823;  Dobeon, 
Load..  1628 ;  Baiter  and  Saappe,  Turic,  1846. 

[DEHOsralTca  {Aijfi6aTpaT0(\  an  Atbeaian  or- 
attti-  aud  p  mular  l«>ailer,  at  vnose  propoaat  Al- 
eibiudcs,  N'lcias,  naa  Lamacbua  v«re  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  Sicilian  oxpeditun.] 

[DsiiOCHCs  (A^ftovxo^),  SOD  of  Ffailetw,  sUio 
by  Achillea  before  Troy.] 

DrnselSta  or  DxKTHSLfiT^  {AevdfiTiS^Tai),  a 
Tbraciaa  people  od  the  HtEmuB,  between  the 
Btnrmon  mid  Nenua. 

OsntAtos,  M*.  Cuafus,  a  fkrorite  hero  of  the 
Romao  repablic,  waa  celebrated  in  later  times 
as  a  Doble  spedmen  of  old  Roman  fnwality  aod 
virtue.  He  was  of  Sabine  origio,  aoa  the  first 
of  his  iamily'  who  held  any  high  offices  ot  state 
^onseqaently  a  Aom>  nmtu).  He  was  consul 
B.G.  SW)  with  P.  Comdiot  Bufiniu.  The  two 
oODBUla  d«f«ated  Qie  Samnites,  and  brought  the 
BaDinite  wars  to  a  olose.  Id  the  same  year 
Dentatns  also  defeated  the  Sabines,  who  appear 
to  hare  supported  ttie  Satnuitea  In  263  he 
fought  OS  praetor  against  the  Senooes.  In  276 
be  was  consul  a  sectrnd  time,  nnd  defeated 
ifaus  near  BeoeventaRi  and  in  the  Amsiman 
plain  so  completely  that  the  king  was  obliged  to 
quit  Italy.  The  booty  which  he  gained  was  im- 
mense, but  he  would  beep  oothio^  for  himself. 
In  274  he  was  consul  a  third  time,  and  con- 
quered the  Lucaniims,  Samnites,  and  Bruttiana, 
who  still  continued  in  arms  after  the  defeat  of 
Pyrrhus.  Deotatua  now  retired  to  bis  small 
wtm  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  and  culti- 
vated the  land  vith  his  own  faanda.  Onee  the 
Samnites  sent  an  embai^  to  him  with  eosHy 
presenta ;  they  found  him  sitting  at  the  hearth 
and  roasting  tnniiu.  He  rejected  their  pres- 
ents, telling  tliem  tnat  he  preferred  ruling  over 
iho^e  who  possessed  gold  to  possessing  it  him- 
self He  was  censor  in  272,  and  in  that  year 
executed  pablio  Tories  c£  great  importaoo^  He 
commenced  the  aqusduot  which  earried  the 
water  from  the  River  Anio  into  the  city  (Ani- 
ensis  Velus) ;  and  by  a  canal  he  carried  off  the 
wat«r  of  tJie  Lake  Velinus  into  the  River  Nar, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  inhabitants  of 
B«ate  gaiued  a  lame  quantity  of  excellent  land. 

Dbo(A^),  another  name  for  Ceres  (Deme- 
ter):  hence  her  daughter  Proserpina  (Perseph- 
one) is  called  by  the  patronymic  DSOis  and  Dfi- 

61K2. 

DeaBB  (SepOtj  •AepS^njc,  Ae/XSotof'),  a  town  in 
Lycauuiu,  ou  the  frontiers  of  Isauria.  It  is  first 
mentioned  as  the  residence  of  the  tyrant  Antip- 
ater  of  Derbe,  a  friend  of  Oieero,  whom  Aniyn- 
tas  put  to  death. 

JDxaaiccA  or  Dxbbices  (Ae/xS^xxiu  or  Aipit- 
Kti),  a  Scythian  people  in  Margiana,  dwelltng  <hi 
the  Oxus,  near  its  entrance  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 
They  worshipped  the  earth  as  a  goddess,  neither 
aaeniiced  or  ate  any  female  animals,  and  killed 
and  ate  all  fbeir  old  men  abon  serenty  yean 
of  age. 

[fiiacBimn,  an  «arly  king  of  LaoreDtiua,  in 
Latiam ;  aooordiog  to  trm^  the  same  with  I*- 
tbns.] 


Dxsc&ns,  DricSto  (Arpic^rtf,  Auatru),  also 
called  Atargatis,  a  Syrian  goddess.  She  offend- 
ed Venus  (Aphrodite),  who,  in  consequence,  in- 
spired her  with  love  for  a  youth,  to  whom  she 
bore  a  daughter  Semiramis ;  but,  ashamed  of  her 
fraility,  she  killed  the  youth,  exp<wed  her  child 
in  a  desert,  and  threw  hersdf  into  a  lake  near 
Aeealon.  Her  child  was  fed  br  doves,  and  she 
herself  was  ohao^d  into  a  fish.  Ilie  Syrians 
thereupon  worshipped  her  as  a  goddess.  Tlie 
upper  part  of  her  statue  represented  a  beautiful 
woman,  while  the  lower  part  terminated  in  the 
tail  of  a  fish.  She  appears  to  be  the  same  as 
Dagon  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as  a 
deity  of  the  nitliatises. 

DuOTLijDAa  {iAtpKi>X>Siia^  %  Spartan,  suo 
ceeded  Tlimbron,  B.O.  899,  b  the  command  of 
the  army  which  was  employed  in  the  protection 
of  the  Asiatic  Oreeks  against  Persia.  He  car- 
ried oo  title  war  with  succeaa,  Tissaphemes 
and  Phamaboms  were  at  l«)gth  glad  to  sue  for 
peace.   In  896  he  was  superseded  by  Agesilnua. 

[DsaoAs  (A&dof).  1.*  A  Haeedoniao  chief- 
tain, who  joined  viui  Philip^  hrotiier  of  Perdiu- 
cas  IL,  in  rebellion  against  him. — 2.  A  priiiea 
of  Elymea  in  Macedonia  in  the  time  of  Amyo- 
tas  n. ;  sided  with  the  Spartans  in  thdr  war 
with  Olynthus,  through  nar  of  the  growing 
power  of  that  city.] 

DzaTfiMA  (dov  ThrUma),  an  important  town 
in  Liguria,  and  a  Roman  oolony  with  the  sur- 
name Julio,  on  the  road  from  denna  to  Placentin. 

SEaTfiOA  (now  Tario«a\  a  town  of  the  Ilerea- 
ones,  on  the  Iberus,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensia. 
and  a  Roman  colony. 

Despckka  {Monoivu),  the  mistress,  a  surname 
of  several  divinities,  as  Venus  f  Aphrodite),  Co- 
res (Demeter),  otid  more  especially  Proserpina 
(Fenepihone),  who  was  worshipped  under  thia 
name  in  Arcikdia 

DznolLioH  (Antxn^Uuv),  1.  Son  of  Prome- 
theus and  Glym«ie,  king  of  Phthia,  in  Thessaly. 
When  Jupiter  (Zeus),  after  the  treatment  be 
liad  received  from  Lycaon,  had  resolved  to  de- 
stroy the  degenerate  race  of  men,  Deucolioo 
and  his  wife  Pyrrha  were,  on  aoeonnt  of  their 
piety,  the  only  mortals  saved.  On  the  advice 
of  his  father,  Deucalion  built  a  ship,  in  which 
he  and  his  wife  floated  in  safety  during  the  nine 
days'  flood,  which  destroyed  all  the  other  in- 
habitants of  Hellas.  At  last  the  ship  rested  on 
Mount  Parnassus  in  Pliocis;  or,  acoordiog  to 
other  traditions,  on  Mount  Otfarrs  in  Thessaly, 
on  Mount  Athos,  or  even  on  Jfitna  in  Sicily. 
When  the  waters  had  subuded,  Deucalion 
offered  up  a  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  (Zeus)  Phyziua 
(^^^tof),  and  he  and  bis  wire  then  consulted  the 
sanctuary  of  Themis  bow  the  race  of  man  might 
be  restored.  The  goddess  bade  them  cover 
tiieir  heads  and  throw  the  bones  of  their  mother 
behind  them.  After  some  doubts  and  scruples 
respecting  the  meaning  of  this  oommand,  they 
agreed  in  interpreting  the  bones  of  their  mother 
to  mean  the  stones  of  the  earth.  They  accord- 
ingly threw  stones  behind  them,  and  uom  those 
tMown  by  Deucalion  there  sprang  up  men,  from 
those  thrown  by  Pyrrha,  women.  Deucalion 
then  descended  from  Panassos,  and  built  hii 
first  abode  at  Optu  or  at  Cynns.  Deucalion  be* 
oame  hj  Pyrrha  the  fitther  of  Hellen,  Amphity 
tyo^  ntrfx^eoia,  and  others— 3.  Son  of  Stiaof 
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iDd  Paitiphoe,  father  of  Idomoneiu^  ms  an  Ar- 
consut,  aad  om  of  tbe  CaJjduaian  buntenh — 
[8.  A  Troiaii,  sbio  in  Achitlea.] 

Dbu.  1.  (Now  OhalBr),  tbe  priooipal  tovD 
at  tbe  OonaTii  in  Britain,  on  toe  Seteoa,  (now 
Det),  and  the  head-qiiart«ra  of  tbe  Legb  XX. 
Vietrix — 2.  (Now  Bef),  an  vsiomj  in  Scotland, 
on  Tbich  stood  the  tovn  DsTana,  near  tbe  mod- 
em Aberdeen, 

BolLmMuxib  (Ae^t^of),  a  Ceotaor,  vbo  lived 
ia  Bnra  in  Acbaia.  Aceor^ng  to  others,  be 
was  King  of  Olwus,  and  father  of  Dcianira,  who 
ia  OBoall/  reprasented  as  daughter  CEaeus. 

Dbzipfds  {M€imrog\  2.  Called  alao  Diaeip- 
put,  a  physician  of  Cos,  one  of  tiie  pupils  of 
Hippoerates,  lived  about  B.O.  880,  and  attended 
the  ehildren  of  Hecatonmus,  prince  of  Cario. — 
S.  F.  HsKKKinuB,  a  Greek  rhetoriciaii  and  his- 
torian, vas  a  native  of  Attica,  and  held  tbe 
highest  offices  at  AtheosL  He  ifistingddied 
himself  in  fighting  against  the  Qoths  vhen  they 
invaded  Oreeee  in  AJ).  262.  He  vas  tbe  ao- 
tbor  of  tiiree  historical  voAb:  1.  A  history  of 
Macedtmia  from  the  time  of  Alexander.  2.  A 
ehronolt^e^  iiistory  from  the  mytliical  ages 
down  to  tbe  aeoessioD  of  (Jlaudios  Oothisus, 
AJ).  ^(8.  S.  An  aeeouDt  of  the  Y«r  of  tiie 
Goths  or  acythiuis,  in  wludi  Dexippos  himself 
had  fongfat  Tbe  fragments  of  Dejappu*,  which 
are  oonrideraUe,  are  published  by  Behker  and 
Niebuhr  in  the  first  volume  of  tbe  Scriptorea 
Sittoria  ByzojOina,  "Bom,  1829,  Svo.— 3.  A  dis- 
eiple  of  the  philosopher  lamblidiuB,  lived  about 
'A.D.  850,  nnd  wrote  a  oommentarr  on  the  Oat- 
«^oriea  of  AristotH  of  which  a  lAtin  transla- 
tion appeared  at  iWis,  1540,  8ro,  and  at  Ven- 
ice. IMS,  foL,  after  tin  vork  <^  Porphyry  In 
Pradieam.  Arist 

Du  (Ata),  dau^ter  of  Deioneus  and  wife  of 
Ixioa  ^  Izion,  or,  accord it^  to  others,  by 
Jupiter  (Zaa),  she  became  tiie  mother  ai  Fir- 
ithouB. 

Du  (Ala).  I.  Hie  andeut  name  of  Vaxoe.- 
2.  An  idand  near  Amorgos.  —  8.  iJSlow  Stan~ 
£a).  a  small  island  off  Orate,  opposite  the  bar- 
y^r  of  Cnosns. — 4.  An  island  m  tbe  Arabian 
OnlC  on  the  yreetem  ooast  of  AraUa. 

DiABuirm.    Ft<i  AruEBOL 

DiacrIa  (ii  ^lOKpla),  a  mountoioouB  district 
in  tbe  northeast  of  Attica,  indndin^  the  plain 
of  Marathon.  Fid  Atticul  The  mhabitants 
of  this  dirtriot  {&uu^>uif,  Au&piotX  fimned  me 
of  tbe  three  partke  into  vUen  flie  inhabitants 
of  Attica  were  divided  in  tbe  time  of  Sokm: 
they  were  the  roost  demoenttieal  ol  the  Ihree 
parties. 

DiADtWEXilinis  or  DiAStnriitDB,  son  of  tbe 
EUnperor  Macriaus,  reoaved  the  title  of  Cssar 
when  his  father  vas  elarated  to  the  porjde,  A.D. 
217,  and  was  put  to  death  in  the  fiuWing  year 
about  tbe  same  time  with  Mnerimis, 

Dimm  (Afotof),  of  Me^opolis,  geDsral  of  tiie 
Acb^eau  league  B.C.  149  and  147,  took  ao  ac- 
tive part  ia  the  war  against  tbe  Romans.  On 
tbe  death  of  OritolaOs  m  146,  he  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  the  Acbeeana,  but  was  defeated 
by  Mmnmios  near  Corinth,  whereupon  be  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life,  after  slayii^  his  wife  to 
prevent  her  taXSag  into  tiie  enemy's  power. 

DiXoOmiB  (Ataj'&Nif),  1,  Son  of^Damagetns, 
oi  lalTBW  ID  Bhodes,  wu  Toy  celebrated  for 


bis  ffw-  Tictcries  and  those  of  bis  sons  and 
graodscns,  in  the  Grecian  games.  His  fame 
was  celebrated  by  Pindar  iu  the  sevoitb  Olym- 
pic ode.  He  was  victor  in  boxing  twice  in  the 
Olympian  games,  four  times  in  the  Isthmian, 
twios  in  the  Kemean,  and  <»ice  at  least  in  the 
Pythian.  He  had,  therefore,  tbe  high  honor  of 
b^ng  a  ntpwdovUtKi  that  is,  one  who  had  gained 
crowns  at  all  the  four  gcaat  festivala.  Wlien 
an  old  man,  be  aocMnpanied  his  sons,  AcusilaUa 
and  Dnmagetns,to  Olympla.  The  young  men, 
having  bora  been  victonoos,  carried  their  &• 
ther  tiirongh  the  assembly,  while  the  spectar 
tors  showered  garlands  upon  him,  and  oougratr 
nlated  him  as  baviog  reaimed  the  summit  of  hu- 
man happiness.  He  gained  bis  Olympic  victory 
B.O.  464. — 2.  Sumamed  the  Athmbt  ('AOeoc), 
a  Greek  philosopher  and  poet,  was  the  son  of 
Teleclides,  and  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Meloe, 
one  the  Or^ulei.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
DemoeritDS  of  Abden,  and  in  his  youth  ne  ac- 
quired oonuderable  reputation  as  n  lyric  poet. 
He  was  at  Athens  as  early  as  B.C.  424,  for 
Aristophanes  in  the  CImtdt  (v.  830).  wHcb  were 
performed  in  that  year,  alludes  to  lum  as  a  well- 
known  cbaractw.  In  cc»»e^uenee  of  his  at- 
tadcB  upon  the  popular  rel^ium,  and  espeually 
upon  the  SSennoiaa  mysteries,  he  vas  fermally 
accused  of  imjaety  EC.  411,  and,  fearing  tbe 
results  of  a  tnal,  fled  from  Athens.  Ho  vas 
condemned  to  death  in  his  absence,  and  a  re- 
ward set  upon  his  bead.  He  first  went  to  Pal- 
lene,  and  afterward  to  Corinth,  where  he  died. 
One  of  the  works  of  Diagoras  was  entitled 
^pvvMi  XAyof,  in  which  he  probably  attacked 
the  Ffaiygian  dividties. 

DiIma,  an  ancient  Italian  diviidty,  whom  the 
Romans  identified  with  the  Greek  Artemis. 
Her  worsl^p  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  at 
Rome  by  Servius  Tullius,  who  dedicated  a  tem- 
ple to  her  on  the  Aventine ;  and  she  appears  to 
have  been  originally  worshipped  oniy  by  the 
plebeiftna.  At  Borne  Diana  was  the  goddess 
of  l^ght,  nod  her  name  contains  the  same  root 
a«  the  w<nrd  tUe*.  As  Dianns  (Jant»),  or  the  god 
of  light,  represented  the  sim,  so  Diana,  the  god- 
dess of  lignl^  represented  the  mooa  The  at- 
tributes of  tiie  Greek  Artemis  were  afterward 
ascribed  to  tbe  Roman  Diana.    Vid.  AsTEiua 

DilNlcm,  1.  (Now  Gianvti\  a  email  island 
in  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  opposite  tbe  Gulf  of 
Cosa.— 2.  {Sow  Denia),  oalled  HKHxaOBoorloit 
{'HftepoaKontV»>)  by  8tRib(^  a  town  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  oa  a  promontory  of  the  same 
name  (now  Gape  Jfartin),  founded  by  the  Hns- 
silians.  Here  stood  a  celebrated  temple  of  Di- 
ana, ftom  which  the  town  derived  its  name; 
and  here  Sertorius  kept  most  of  liis  military 
stores. 

DiOAA  (Afxo/a),  a  town  in  Thrace,  on  the 
Lake  Kstonis. 

I>I0.SARCBf  A.     Vid.  PCTEOLL 

DicAABCHUs  {^uaUttf>x'>t)t  •  celebrated  Peri- 
patetic {^losopher,  geographer,  and  hietarian, 
was  bom  at  Sfessana  in  Sicily,  but  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  Greece  Proper,  and 
especially  in  Feloponnesue.  He  was  a  discii^ 
of  Aristotle  and  a  fiicod  of  llieopbrastos.  He 
wrote  a  vast  number  of  works,  of  which  only 
fragments  are  extant  His  most  important 
vork  was  entitled  Bibc  r$,~  'EAXudof:  ii  cod 
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Uted  an  aeeooDt  of  tlic  geography,  liietoiy,  mid 
moral  and  reU^ous  conditiun  of  Greece.  See 
Fuhr,  IHcaarehi  Mcuenii  guoe  ntpersiaU  compo- 
tita  et  ilhttirala,  Dannstam,  1841. 

Dice  {Aiki}),  the  perBODi^catioa  of  justice,  A 
daughter  of  jupUer  (Zeus)  and  TbemiB,  and  the 
dEler  of  Ennomla  and  fSram.  Sha  vaa  con- 
wdered  as  one  of  the  Hore,  and  k  ft'equently 
called  tlM  atteodaat  or  counsellor  {jcdpeopoc  or 
^Er^)  of  Jupiter  (Zeus).  In  the  tragediaoa 
ihe  appears  as  a  divinity  who  sererely  punishes 
all  wrong,  watcLes  over  the  mainbenuioe  of 
jastice,  and  pierces  the  hearts  of  tlie  unjust 
with  the  Bword  made  for  her  by  .£sa.  In  this 
eapacitv  the  ia  closel;^  oonoeoted  with  the  Erin- 
itjres,  uunigh  her  busmeas  is  not  only  to^fnuiab 
injuBtiee,  but  also  to  revird  Tutt]& 

DlCT^UB.     Vtd.  DlOTK 

DiCTAHNiJK  {^iKTaftvov),  a  tows  on  the  oorth- 
ern  ooast  of  Cret^  with  a  sanctuary  of  Dietynna, 
from  whom  the  town  itself  vas  also  eaUtid  Dio- 
tyuna. 

Dnm  (AtxT^ :  DOW  Xatiki),  a  moiiotaio  in 
the  east  of  Crete,  where  Jupiter  (Zew)  is  said 
to  have  been  brou^t  Heaoe  h»  bor«  tbe 
surname  Dietaua,  The  Roman  poets  frequent- 
ly employ  tba  adjective  Dictsus  as  aynooymons 
with  Cretan. 

DicrvNXA  (  Afxrvwo),  a  surname  botb  of  Bri- 
tomartia  and  Diana,  whieh  two  divinities  were 
subsequently  identified.  The  name  is  connect- 
ed with  SiKTvav,  a  hunting-net,  and  was  borne 
by  Britomartis  and  Diana  as  goddesses  of  the 
cnase.  One  tradituMi  related  that  Britomartb 
was  so  called  because,  when  she  bad  thrown 
bereclf  into  the  sea  to  escape  the  pursuit  of 
HinoB,  she  was  eared  in  the  nets  of  fishermen. 

[DioTYs  (dixTVf).  1.  A  Tyrrbeoiao,  changed 
hf  Bacchoi  (Diomus)  into  a  d^Aiou — 2.  A 
Cfentaur,  alaia  id;  the  nnptiala  of  FlritboQs. — 8. 
Sm  of  Peristhenea  or  of^Magnes  and  a  Nuad, 
who,  with  his  brother  Polydectes,  preserved  Da- 
Da§  and  her  son  Perseus  in  the  island  Seriphua.] 

DicTTS  CasTENBis,  the  reputed  author  of  an 
extant  work  in  Latin  on  the  Trojan  war,  divided 
into  six  books,  and  entitled  E^tMmeriaStUi  TVo- 
jani,  professing  to  be  a  journal  of  the  leaditw 
evente  of  the  war.  Li  the  preface  to  the  work 
wc  are  told  that  it  was  composed  by  Dietys  of 
Cnosus,  who  aocompaoied  Jdomraeus  to  the 
lYojan  war,  and  was  inscribed  in  Phcenician 
characters  on  tablets  of  lin.e-wood  or  paper 
made  from  the  bark.  The  work  was  bunea  in 
the  same  grave  with  the  author,  and  remained 
undisturbed  till  the  sepolohre  was  burst  open  by 
an  earthquake  in  tiie  rd^  of  Kero,  and  the 
work  was  discovered  in  a  tin  case.  It  was  car- 
ried to  Rome  by  Euprazis,  whose  slaves  had 
discovered  it,  and  it  was  translated  into  Qrcek 
by  order  of  Ifero.  It  is  from  this  Greek  version 
that  die  extant  Latin  work  professes  to  have 
been  translated  by  a  Q.  Septimius  Bomanus. 
Although  its  allt^ed  origin  and  discovery  are 
quite  unworthy  of  credit  it  appears  neverthe- 
less to  be  a  translation  from  a  Greek  work, 
which  we  know  to  have  been  extant  under  the 
name  of  Dietys,  since  it  is  frequently  quoted  by 
the  Byzantine  writers.  The  work  was  proba- 
bly written  in  Greek  by  Euprazis  in  the  reign 
of  ITero,  but  at  what  time  the  Latin  translatiMi 
was  executed  is  quite  uneertaia  The  work 
SS6 


contains  a  Iiiatory  of  the  Trojan  war,  its  can 
and  consequences,  from  the  birth  of  l^iris  down 
to  Uie  death  of  Ulysses.  The  «ompil«r  not  un- 
frequenUy  differs  widely  from  Homer,  addu^ 
many  particulars,  and  recordii^  many  events  of 
which  we  find  no  trace  elsewhwe.  All  miracu- 
lous evaots  and  supeniEtunl  ag«n<!y  ara  entire^ 
excluded.  The  ccmiiHlationa  ascribed  to  IXctys 
and  Dares  (vtdL  Dahes)  are  of  conuderable  im- 
pcntance  in  the  history  of  modem  literature, 
since  they  are  the  chief  fountains  from  wfaicb 
the  legends  of  Greece  first  flawed  into  the  ro- 
mances of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  then  mingled 
with  the  popular  tales  and  ballads  of  England, 
iYance,  and  Germany.  The  best  edition  of  Dio- 
tys  is  %  Dederich,  Boon,  1885. 

DiiOTa.  1.  Tn  pnetor  in  Macedonia  B.0, 100 
where  he  defeated  the  Soordiacans,  ccnsul  98, 
and  subsequently  procooeul  in  Spain,  where  he 
defeated  the  Celtiboriana.  He  fell  in  the  Mar- 
sic  war,  89.^ — 2.  C,  a  legate  of  Cosoi',  fell  in 
battle  in  Spain  fighting  against  the  sons  of  Pom- 
pey,  46. — 3.  M.  Dididb  SuvIds  JuliInds,  bought 
the  Roman  empire  of  the  prtetorian  guaras, 
when  they  put  up  the  empire  for  sale  after  tiie 
death  of  Fertinaj^  AD.  I9i.  Flaviue  Sulpicia- 
nus,  prsefect  of  the  city,  and  Didius  bid  against 
each  other,  cut  it  was  finally  Icnocked  down  to 
Didius  ujfHHi  his  promising  a  donative  to  each 
soldier  of  twenty-five  .thousand  sesterces.  IMd- 
iuB,  however,  held  the  empire  fli>r  only  two 
months,  from  March  28th  to  June  Is^  and  was 
murdered  by  the  soldiers  when  Serans  was 
marching  against  the  city. 

DiDO  (Aiilu),  also  called  Elissa,  the  reputed 
founder  of  Carthage.  She  was  daughter  of  the 
T^riw  king  Belus  or  Agenor  or  Mutgo^  and 
sister  of  Pygmalion,  who  succeeded  to  the  crown 
after  the  dtnth  of  his  fidhar.  Dido  was  married 
to  her  ancle,  Acer  has  or  Siehsnn^  a  priest  of 
Hercules,  and  a  man  of  immwnse  wealth.  He 
was  murdered  by  Pygmalicai,  who  coveted  his 
treasures ;  but  Dido  secretly  soiled  from  Tyre 
with  the  treasures,  accompanied  by  some  noble 
lyrians,  who  were  dissatiwed  with  Pygmalion's 
rule.  She  first  went  to  Cyprus,  where  she  car- 
ried  off  eighty  maidens  to  provide  the  emipvnta 
with  wives,  and  then  crossed  over  to  Africa. 
Here  she  purchased  as  mudi  land  as  might  be 
covered  with  the  lude  of  a  bull ;  but  she  order- 
ed the  bide  to  be  cut  up  into  the  thinnest  possi- 
ble strips,  and  with  them  she  surrounded  a  spot 
on  wUch  she  built  a  citadel  called  Byrsa  (from 
PvpaOf  i.  the  bide  of  a  bull).  Around  this  fort 
the  ^tj  of  Cartha^  arose,  and  sotn  became  m 
powerful  and  flounsbing  place.  The  neighbor- 
ing king  Hiarbas,  jealous  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
tew  city,  demanded  the  hand  of  Dido  m  mar> 
'iage,  threatening  Carthage  with  war  in  case  of 
tefuBid.  Dido  bad  vowed  eternal  fidelity  to  her 
late  husband ;  but,  seeing  that  the  CarthaginiaiM 
expected  her  to  comply  with  the  demands  of 
Hiarbas,  she  pretended  to  yield  to  thdr  wishes, 
and  under  pretence  of  soothing  the  manes  of 
Acerbaa  by  expiatory  sacrifices,  she  erected  a 
funeral  jule,  on  which  she  stabbed  herself  m 
presence  of  her  people.  After  her  death  she 
was  worshipped  by  the  Carthannians  as  a  di- 
vinity. Vlml  has  inserted  in  us  .^ioeid  th« 
legend  of  Dido  with  varioua  modificatinne.  Ao- 
eordii^  to  tlie  commoo  diroaology,  thos  wui 
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XD  iDterral  of  more  than  tJirea  bimdred  jearB 
b«tween  the  eaptnra  of  IW  (EG.  1181)  aod 
tlM  fomidatioii  of  Carthage  (RC.  853) ;  but  Vir- 
gil Devertheleaa  makes  Dido  a  contemporary  of 
Jgneaa,  vith  vhom  she  in  love  od  hia  arri- 
val ki  Aftiea.  Vben  .Saeaa  hastened  to  seek 
Che  ncT  home  "wfaidi  the  gods  had  mnoised  him, 
Dido,  in  despair,  destroyed  berseu  on  a  funeral 
ffla 

DntfvA.    Vid.  BwutcantA 

DrofifK.    Vid.  JEoLLM  lysuLM. 

DiDfxDB  (A/dti/wf),  a  celebrated  Alezandime 
gntmmariaD,  a  oontoimionuy  ctf  Jalfau  Cnar 
and  AognBtua,  -waa  a  mlover  of  tbe  aebool  ot 
Aristuunia,  and  reeeired  0w  nname  x^^^ 
TKpOQ  on  accoont  d  his  indsMcable  and  on- 
wearicd  appHcation  to  study.  He  is  sidd  to 
bave  -written  four  thonsand  works^  the  most  im- 
portant of  vhicfa  were  eomm«itariee  on  Homer. 
Tba  greater  partof  the  extant ^SoMiafRtnora  on 
Homer  vas  at  (me  time  eonridered  tSie  •work  of 
IMifymHB,  bnt  ia  raUly  taken  from  the  oooomat- 
taries  of  Didymm  and  of  other  grammarians. 

Dasrim.    Vid.  Juprrss. 

DiaeNTfA  (now  Liemza),  a  small  stream  !n 
T*riimi,  beantifully  cool  and  dear,  which  flows 
into  the  Aoio  near  the  modem  Vieovaro.  It 
acnred  through  the  Sabine  torm  of  Horace. 
Near  its  source,  vUdi  vas  abo  called  Dig^ntia 
{fcm*  eHam  rivo  dare  maun  idotuut,  Hot.,  JKp., 

16, 13),  stood  tbe  house  of  Horace  (vietmu 
tedojuffii  aqva  fom,  Hor.,  Sat,  ii,  6,  2), 

DuuLLUM,  a  town  in  Qreek  lllyria. 

IHxAKcaos  (Aecf^.vur^  tbe  Inst  and  leaat  im- 
portant of  the  ten  Attie  orators,  iras  bom  at 
Oorinth  about  AO.  861.  He  vas  tmn^  up  at 
Athena,  and  studied  under  "HieojdiraatnB.  As 
be  vae  a  foreigner,  he  conld  not  oome  forward 
himself  as  an  orator,  and  was  therefore  obliged 
to  content  himself  with  writing  orations  for 
others.  lie  beloi^ed  to  the  fri<^ds  of  Fhooion 
and  tbe  Hacedoman  party.  When  Demetrius 
Foliorcetes  advanced  against  Athena  in  807,  TA- 
narcbuB  fled  to  Cbalcis  in  Bnbcea,  and  was  not 
allowed  to  return  to  Athens  till  ii93,  where  he 
died  at  an  advanced  age.  (tely  three  of  his 
qieecheB  hare  come  down  to  us :  th^  all  refer 
to  tbe  gueatioa  about  Hasfalub.    Hi^  are 

fiiinted  ID  tbe  collections  of  the  Attic  orators, 
and  separately  1^  Mtetzner,  Berlin,  IMS,  Sroj 
Disnf  MfiHK.  Vtd.  DnrDnciia. 
BiMDfinm  or  Dnvl^  ■oftin((Afi'A^:  r& 
A&Ai/ia).  1,  A  mountain  in  Fbryg^  on  the 
frontien  of  Qalatia,  near  tbe  town  Pessimis, 
aacred  to  C^bele,  the  mother  of  tiie  gods,  w)io 
is  hence  o^ed  Diotfymene. — 2.  A  mountain  in 
Myaia,  near  Cy&ciB,  also  sacred  to  Cybele. 

[DnuAS  (Aen-iof),  a  Oreek  historian  of  nnoei^ 
Cain  date,  who  wrote  a  work  on  Aivolis  ('Ap/o- 
AmkQ  :  a  few  firagmeato  are  collected  by  UiUler, 
f^rmm.  IRtt  Orac^  toL  iiL,  p.  24-26.j 

inaooEXTKs  (AetvoKpuT^,  a  dtstinguished 
Haoedoaian  architect  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
tbe  Great.  He  was  the  architeot  of  the  new 
temi^e  of  Diana  (Artemis)  at  Ephesos,  whidi 
was  baUt  after  tbe  destruction  of  tbe  fonner 
temple  by  Herostratua.  He  waa  raopbyed  by 
Alexander,  irtiom  he  acoompanied  into  Egypti 
jo  the  btdldioK  (tf  Alexandrea.  He  fimnea  a 
Jengn  for  entting  Motmt  Atbos  into  a  atatoe  of 
Aloamder  -  but  t£e  knw  forbade  the  cnontioD 
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of  the  project  Tbe  right  hiiod  of  the  fi^mps 
was  to  have  held  a  city,  and  ia  tho  left  ^ere 
would  have  be^  a  basin,  in  which  the  water  of 
all  th'  mountain  streams  was  to  pour,  and 
thence  into  the  se&  He  oranmmcDced  tbe  ereo- 
tioQ  ofatemi^eto  Arsino^the  vi&ofFtcAemT 
IL,  of  which  the  roof  waa  to  be  arched  win 
loadstones,  so  that  her  statue,  made  of  iron,  m%ht 
appear  to  float  in  the  air,  but  be  cUed  before 
oompleting  the  work. 

fDinoMAoHx  {Aeivo/idxji),  daogbter  of  Mega- 
oIm,  ^Twddaughter  of  ClistiieQes,  and  mottiOT  of 
Aloibiades.] 

DlKOHlcHTfi  {^eev^tarog),  a  idiiloaopher,  who 
agreed  with  Oaluphom  m  ooasidering  the  cluof 
good  to  conalst  in  the  tmion  at  virtue  iriflt  bod 
ily  pleasure, 

iJiNflidtNxs  (AciwMifrTf),  1.  A  statuary,  whose 
statoes  of  lo  and  CalUsto  stood  in  the  Acropolis 
at  Athene  in  the  time  of  Fausanias :  he  flour 
iebed  KO.  4(Xk— (2.  Fatiier  of  Kero,  Oekm,  aod 
'Rira^balua,  bom  at  JBUa^  a  city  ot  Kcil^.— 

3.  .One  of  the  guuds  of  Hieronymus  of  Syiaeuse, 
whom  he  aided  io  assassinating;  be  was  after- 
ward elected  one  of  the  gmwab  of  Syxaeu- 
sans.] 

DiNOK  (Atlvuv,  a/vwi>),  father  of  the  historian 
Clitarchua,  wrote  himself  a  history  of  Persia, 
[to  which  Nepoa  rdlers  as  the  moH  bmtworttiy 
aotbori^  on  tbe  subject:  tlM  fragmmts  of  lus 
work  are  eollected  by  MQlIer,  Urt^n.  JRaL  Ortec, 
ToL  m,  p.  88-96.] 

Dia    Vid.  Dion. 

DiocABdiatA  (Aioxaurdptia :  now  SH'arieh), 
more  ancaently  SbfphObis  (SSirfopic),  id  Gali- 
lee, was  a  imall  plaoe  tmtil  Heiodee  Aotipaa 
made  it  tiie  cajrital  of  Galilee  imdex  the  name 
of  Dioossarea.  It  was  destroyed  in  the  fonrfli 
centuTT  bv  Gallus,  oa  acoonnt  of  an  insuireetini 
whiob  nua  broken  out  there. 

DiooLSA  or  DocuA  (A6KXea),  a  place  in  Dal- 
m^aa,  near  Salona,  the  birth-place  of  Diocletiaa 

Difioixi  (AuMXjj^  1.  A  brave  Athenian,  who 
lived  in  exile  at  Megara.  Once  in  a  battle  he 
tovtected  with  his  riiield  a  ^outh  whom  be  loved,' 
out  lie  lost  his  own  life  m  consequenee;  Hie 
M^arians  rewarded  him  witb  the  htniora  of  a 
hero,  ood  instituted  the  festival  of  the  Diodea, 
which  they  celebrated  in  the  sjKin^  of  every 
year. — 2.  A  Syracoaan,  tbe  leader  of  the  popo- 
Ur  party  in  opposition  to  Hermooratea  In  B.C. 
412  he  was  appoiDted  witii  aevwal  others  to 
draw  up  a  new  code  of  laws.  Iliis  code,  which 
waa  almost  exdnuvely  the  work  of  Diodes, 
became  very  celebrated,  and  was  adopted  hr 
mmy  other  Sicilian  cities. — 8.  Of  Carystus  m 
Enboea,  a  celebrated  Greek  physician,  lived  in 
the  fourth  oenttuy  RO.  Be  wrote  several  med- 
ial works,  of  which  only  some  fragments  re- 
main; [edited  by  fVaBokel,  BerUn  1840,  8to.— 

4.  Of  Preparethns,  the  earUeet  GrecJc  historian 
who  wrote  about  tbe  foundation  of  Some,  and 
whom  Q.  Fabiua  Pictor  is  said  to  have  followed 
in  a  great  many  points.] 

DiocurnlMOr&LiB.  Vid  CsixnviL 
DiooLBTiANDg,  VALfi^ua,  Roman  onperor 
AD.  284-806,  was  bora  near  Sal<Hia,  in  Dalma- 
ti^  ia  S4fi,  of  moat  obseon  TMU«utag&  Rram 
lus  mother,  Dodea,  or  Diodea,  who  reodved 
her  name  from  the  village  where  she  dwelt,  hs 
mlierited  tiie  aj^Uaticn  of  Doctet  w  jWedn 
857 
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which,  after  his  aaeumptioii  of  the  pnrpl^  waa 
ezpatided  into  DiodetumuB,  and  atbiclied  as  a 
cogoomen  to  the  hieb  patrician  name  of  Vale- 
rius. Having  eoterM  the  anny,  be  aerred  with 
hif^  reputation  under  Probua  and  Aurelian,  fol- 
lowed Carua  to  the  Persian  var,  and,  after  the 
bto  of  Numenanus  became  known  at  Cbalcedoo, 
Tsa  proclnimed  emperor  by  the  troops,  284.  He 
slew  with  his  own  haoda  Arrius  Apcr,  who  was 
arraigiied  of  the  murder  of  Numerianus,  in  or- 
der, BooOTdiog  to  tomt  authorities,  that  be  mi^t 
fldBl  a  proj^ecy  deUrered  to  liim  in  early  youth 
by  a  Qauhsh  Druidesa,  that  he  should  mount  a 
tliroDe  as  aoon  as  he  liad  slain  the  wild  boar 
{Ap«r).  Next  year  (285)  Diocletian  carried  m 
wax  against  Carinus,  on  whose  death  he  became 
undisputed  master  of  the  empire;  But  aa  the 
xttasKB  of  the  baslMriaDt  beeund  daSjy  more  In- 
midablc^  be  reaolved  to  ataodate  with  binudf 
a  colleague  in  the  emmre,  and  accordingly  se- 
lected for  that  purpose  Maximiaaas,  who  was  in- 
Tested  with  toe  title  of  Aogusttu  in  2B6. 
Mn^mian  bad  the  care  of  the  Western  Emjnre, 
and  Diocletian  that  of  tiie  Eaatern.  Bat  as  the 
dangers  which  threatened  the  BcNman  dominkxifl 
from  the  attacla  of  the  Persians  in  the  East,  and 
the  German  and  other  barbarians  in  the  West, 
became  atiU  more  imndneot,  Dioeletiaa  made  a 
riiU  further  diriaion  of  the  empire.  In  202,  Con- 
gtantius  Chlorua  and  Oalerius  were  prodiumed 
Cieaars,  and  the  goTemment  of  the  Roman 
world  was  divided  between  the  two  Auguati 
and  the  two  Caaars.  Diocletian  had  the  gov- 
emment  of  the  East,  with  NioomediB  aa  his  reai- 
dence ;  Maarimian,  Italy  and  AfHca,  witib  Milan 
aa  bis  residence ;  Oonatantiua,  Britain,  Gaul,  and 
Spain,  with  l^ves  aa  bis  reatdence ;  Qale- 
liuB,  DlyricDm,  and  the  whole  line  of  the  Dan- 
vbe,  with  Sinmum  as  bis  residenc&  The  wars 
In  the  reirai  of  IModetiao  are  related  in  the  lives 
<if  loM  ooUeagaea,  rinee  DiodettaD  rarely  ocxn- 
mandfld  the  armies  b  peraoa  It  ia  snffident 
to  state  here  tbat  Britain,  wbidi  had  maintained 
its  independence  toe  some  yeara  under  Oabah- 
kiua  and  Axlxotcb,  was  restored  to  the  empire 
(296);  that  the  Persians  were  defeated  and 
obli^d  to  sue  for  peace  (298^ ;  and  that  the 
Uaraomnumi  and  other  borbanane  in  tiie  north 
were  also  driven  back  from  the  Roman  dranin- 
iom.  Bat  after  an  anxkraa  reign  of  twoityone 
years  Dioeletiaa  bHiged  for  reposCb  Aooord— I 
ii^ly,  on  the  fir^  of  Mav,  806,  he  abdicated  at 
Micomedia,  and  oompelled  his  reluctant  col- 
league Maadmian  to  do  the  same  at  Milan.  Dio- 
cletian retired  to  his  native  Dolmatia,  and  pasaed 
the  remaining  aj^ht  years  of  hia  life  nearSalraa 
IB  pMlowmMc  ratiremeat,  devoted  to  rural  tdou- 
nres  and  uia  eultivatiMi  of  his  nrdea  He  died 
818.  One  of  the  most  memoraUe  events  in  the 
reigQ  of  Dioeletiaa  was  hta  fierce  peraecution  of 
the  ChristiaDB  (808)  to  vbtdi  he  was  instigated 
by  hta  colleague  Galeriua. 

DiSdO&us  (liiSdapos).  1.  Sumazned  Oaoims, 
of  laans  in  Caria,  lived  at  Alezandrea  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  Sotcr,  who  ia  said  to  have 
gjven  bim  the  sumame  of  CrtMiua  on  aoeount 
of  his  inability  to  solve  at  onee  same  dir  leotic 
problem  proposed  by  Stilpo,  when  the  tr  o  phi> 
loeodicrs  were  dining  with  the  king.  )  lodorua 
is  aaul  to  have  takoi  that  diagraee  K  much  to 
luart^  that,  after  his  retim  from  the  rraoat,  and 
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writing  a  treatise  on  the  problem,  he  died  b 
despair.  Acoording  to  another  account,  be  de- 
rived hia  Bumame  from  hia  teacher  ApoUnuQi 
Cronus.  He  belonged  to  the  Meguio  Bcbool 
of  philoaopl^,  ot  which  be  was  the  head.  He 
was  celebrated  for  his  great  dialref.e  skill,  for 
which  he  is  called  6  dtdXexriKoi,  or  dioAsicrunS- 
TOTo^. — 2.  SicDLCs,  of  Agyrium  in  Sicily,  was  a 
contemporaiy  of  Juliua  Cceaar  and  Augustia 
In  order  to  collect  matoials  for  his  history,  he 
travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Europe  and  Atia^ 
and  lived  a  long  time  at  Rome.  He  spent  alto- 
gether thirty  years  upon  hia  work.  It  was  e& 
titled  hi63M0^  loTopuaS,  7%a  HitUHecA  Libra- 
ry, and  was  a  uniTcraal  l^story,  embraring  the 
period  from  the  eariieat  mythic»l  ages  down  to 
the  bwmning  of  Csaar's  Gallic  wars.  It  was 
divided  into  three  great  seeficMis,  and  into  for^ 
boc^'  nie  first  aection,  wbidi  oonnited  <» 
tiie  first  «z  books,  oootuoed  the  bistoj  of  the 
mythical  times  previous  to  the  Trojan  war. 
The  second  section,  which  consisted  of  eleven 
books,  contained  the  hiatorr  firom  the  Trojan 
war  down  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great 
Hie  third  section,  which  contained  the  remain- 
ing twentr-three  books,  treated  of  the  histoiy 
from  the  death  of  Alezutdw  down  to  the  htffB 
ning  of  Cosar^  GalUe  warn  Of  tJua  woric  oidy 
the  following  portions  are  extant  entire:  tm 
firet  five  books,  whidi  contain  the  ear^  bistMfy 
of  the  Eaatem  nations,  the  Egyptians,  .^^o- 

K'ana,  and  Greeks;  and  from  ttook  eleven  to 
>ok  twoity,  ccoitaioing  the  history  from  the 
seebod  Pusian  war,  EO.  480,  down  to  808. 
Of  the  remaining  portion  there  are  extant  a 
number  of  fragments  and  the  Excerpta,  which 
are  m^served  partly  in  Photioa,  and  partly  id 
the  Kdogffi  made  at  the  command  of  Constan- 
tine  Porphyn^eoitna.  The  work  of  IModorua 
is  cooatructed  upon  the  plan  of  annals,  and  the 
events  of  eadi  year  are  placed  <nie  after  the 
other,  without  any  internal  connection.  In  com- 
piling his  work  Diodonis  exerdsed  no  judgment 
or  criticism.  He  eimply  ooUected  what  he  found 
in  hia  different  authontaea,  and  thus  jumbled  to- 
gether history,  mythua,  and  fiction:  he  fre- 
quently miaunderstood  authoritiea,  and  not  sel- 
dom oontradicta  in  one  passage  what  he  lyu 
atated  in  another.  Bu^  nevertttelcfls,  the  oom- 
pilation  is  of  great  importanee  to  ns,  on  acemnt 
of  the  great  mass  of  materials  wlddi  are  there 
ooHected  fWnn  a  number  of  writers  whose  works 
have  perished.  The  best  editiooa  are  by  Wce- 
aeling,  Ainsterd.,  1746,  2  vola.  ful.,  reprinted  at 
Bipmt,  1198,  Ae.,  11  vols.  8vo;  and  Din- 
dorf;  lipB,  1828,  6  vols.  Svo.— S.  Of  Sinope,  an 
Athei^  ecanio  poet  of  the  middle  ct«nedT, 
fiourished  808w— 4  Of  T^re,  a  peripatetic  pU< 
loBopher,  a  disciple  and  follower  at  Cribdaiii^ 
whcmi  he  aucoeeoed  as  the  head  of  the  Peripar 
tetio  school  at  Athena.   He  floorished  KC.  110. 

DiflnSTOB  (Afo^TOf),  a  Stcne  {^uloeopber  and 
a  teacher  of  Cicero,  in  whMe  bonae  he  lived  for 
mauT  years  at  Rome.  In  hia  later  years, 
Diodotus  became  blind:  he  died  m  Cwm/t 
house,  B.a.  £B,  and  left  to  his  friend  a  proporij 
of  about  one  hundred  thousand  sesteroea, 

DiCgSneb  (AiOTft^).  1.  Of  Aporxwn*  in 
Crete,  an  eminent  natural  philosopher,  lived  it 
the  fifth  century  EC,  and  was  a  pupil  of  An 
aximeneaL    Hp-  wrote  a  waA  in  the  Imfe  dia 
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leet,  eititied  Uepl  ^vaewf,  On  A'atvre,  in  which 
he  ftppeflt*  to  hare  treated  of  physical  sciooce 
in  the  iMgwt  seoM  of  the  wonk.— 2,  The  Babt- 
i4aus,  A  Stoic  philofloplia',  irai  a  native  of 
SelenciB  in  BabyliHiia,  ms  Mlneated  at  Athens 
under  (Sttymftfum,  and  aoooeeded  Zeno  of  Tar- 
ana  as  the  head  of  the  Stoic  achooi  at  Atheoa. 
He  was  ooe  3f  the-tliree  ambassadors  sent  bj 
a  *  A.tb3niao*  to  Borne  ia  B.C.  166.  Vtd  Cam.- 
N HADES,  CuTOLATs.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
ei^fy-eighL — 8.  The  Oraio  philoM^er,  was 
bom  at  Sinope,  io  Pontui,  about  RO.  412.  Bis 
fitther  waa  a  banter  named  Iceaias  or  loelaa, 
who  vaa  eonvieted  of  some  swindliog  traiiaae- 
tjaa,  in  omsequeoee  of  which  Diogates  quitted 
Sinope  and  went  to  Athau,  His  youth  u  said 
to  have  been  spent  in  disBtdate  estravagance ; 
but  at  Athens  his  attention  was  arrested  by  the 
dimeter  of  AutiBthence,  who  at  firrt  drove  him 
Kww^.  Diogeoea,  howartf,  eonld  not  be  pre- 
wentad  frnn  attending  lum  even  br  bbwa,  out 
told  him  that  he  would  find  do  sticknard  enough 
to  keep  him  away.  Antuthenea  at  laat  relented, 
and  his  paiul  soon  plunged  into  the  moet  frantic 
exoessee  oi  austerity  and  moroseneee.  Id  Bum- 
mer he  used  to  roll  in  hot  sand,  and  in  winter 
to  embrace  ftatues  covered  with  snow ;  be  wore 
ooana  ektbtog,  lired  on  tbe  plainest  food,  slept 
HI  pmtiooea  or  in  tbe  street,  and  finally,  accord- 
ii^  to  tbe  oommoQ  ^ry,  tocA  up  hia  reflideaoe 
in  a  tub  belonging  to  the  Metroum,  or  temple 
of  the  Mother  of  the  Oods.  The  truth  of  titie 
latter  tale  has,  however,  been  reasonably  dis- 
puted. In  BjMta  of  his  strangs  eocratncitifls, 
JKogeneB  appears  to  have  heeo  mndi  respected 
at  AtheoB,  and  to  have  been  privileged  to  re- 
buke aiiy  thii^  of  whicfa  he  dieajpproved.  He 
seems  to  have  ridiculed  and  despised  all  intel- 
lectual puFsuita  which  did  not  directly  and  ob- 
Tiouslv  tend  to  some  immediate  practical  good 
He  abused  literary  men  for  readiiu  about  tiie 
erila  of  Ulysses,  and  negleottog  their  own ;  mu- 
ndane for  stiio^ng  the  lyre  harmooiouBly  while 
tbey  left  tbur  nunds  discordant ;  men  of  seienee 
for  troubling  themselves  about  the  moon  and 
■tars,  wlule  they  neglected  what  lay  inunedi- 
ntely  before  them ;  orators  for  learning  to  say 
wbiU  waa  iwht,  l»it  not  to  practice  it  On  a 
▼byage  to  j£raoa  he  waa  taken  juiaouer  by  pi- 
rates, and  earned  to  Crete  to  be  adtd  as  a  uave: 
"Sere,  when  he  was  asked  iHiat  buainess  be 
understood,  he  answered,  "  How  to  ooomiaDd 
mea"  He  was  purchased  by  Xeoiades  of  Cor- 
inth, over  whom  he  acquired  such  influence 
that  be  Boon  received  from  him  hia  freedom, 
was  intrusted  with  tbe  eare  of  his  children,  and 
passed  bia  old  a^  io  bis  boase.  Daring  his 
residence  at  Connth  bis  celebrated  intwriew 
with  Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  have  taken 
idaoe.  The  conversation  between  them  b^ao 
by  the  king's  saying,  "  I  am  Alexander  the 
Great to  which  the  ^liloeopher  replied,  "  And 
I  am  Diogenes  the  Cyuic.  Alexander  then 
asked  whether  he  could  oblige  him  in  any  way, 
and  received  no  answer  except,  "  Yea,  yon  can 
atai.d  out  of  the  suudune."  We  are  further 
told  that  Alexander  admired  Dic^enes  so  mudi 
that  he  said,  "  If  I  were  not  Alexander,  I  should 
wish  to  be  Diogenes."  Diogenes  died  at  Cor' 
ioth  at  tbe  age  <^  neariy  nme^,  B.C.  823. — 4. 
Lafiaxlm  <^  LaSrto  iu  Ciluna.  3s  wbosa  life  va 


have  no  particulore,  probably  lived  in  the  seoonii 
century  after  Christ.  Be  wrote  the  Livee  d 
the  PhUoBoidiers  in  ten  books :  the  work  is  en- 
titled ircpl  Piav,  dcryftdTiav,  aol  ixn^O^fidnm  t&» 
h>  ^OMao^tif  eiidoKi/oiaitvmv.  AocordiDg  to  some 
allusions  which  occur  in  it,  be  wrote  it  finr  a 
lady  ol  rank,  who  oocapied  handf  with  pld- 
loeof^y,  and  who,  accordu:^  to  some,  was  Ar- 
ria,  the  fnend  of  Oalw.  In  this  wtnrk  Diogenes 
divides  tbe  [diiloBophy  of  the  Greeks  into  the 
Ionic — wbicb  oommeneee  with  Auaximander 
and  mda  with  Clitomadius,  ChrysippuB,  and 
Theophraatos  —  and  tbe  Italian,  which  was 
founded  by  Pythagoras,  and  ends  with  Eracu- 
roB.  He  reckons  the  Sooratie  school,  with  its 
various  ramifications,  as  a  part  of  the  Ionic  phi- 
losophy, of  which  he  treats  in  tbe  first  sevoi 
books.  The  £3eatics,  with  Hernclittn  and  the 
Skeptics,  are  included  in  the  Italian  jdiiloso^y 
iriiiohoeonpieBtAe  eighth  and  ninth  bo(As.  Em- 
enrus  and  nis  philosophy  are  treated  of  in  ute 
toith  book  with  particular  minuteness,  which 
has  led  some  writers  to  the  belief  that  Diof^enes 
hunself  was  an  Epicurean.  Ihe  work  la  of 
great  value  to  ne,  as  Di(^;enes  made  use  of  a 
great  number  of  writers  mi  tbe  history  of  phi- 
kwophy,  whose  worim  are  now  lost;  but  it  is 
put  together  without  plan,  oritieiBm,  or  connec- 
tion, and  the  author  had  evidently  do  ot^ocep- 
tioQ  of  the  real  value  and  dignity  of  phiiosopM-. 
Tbe  beet  editious  are  by  Meibom,  Amstero, 
1692,  2  vols.  4to,  and  Hiibuer  [and  Jacotnta, 
with  the  oonmientary  of  OaBaubon],  lips,  4 
vols.  Svo,  1828-1888.— 6.  (EkohXos,  a  tragi* 
poet,  who  began  to  exhibit  af  Athoia  B.C.  40i. 

DioQSHtliios  (Aieyr  cwvftf),  of  HeraclSa  on 
the  PontuB,  a  distii^Uatiud  grammarian  in  ihe 
rei^  of  Hadrian,  wrote  a  Greek  Lexicon,  from 
which  the  Lexicon  of  Hesycfaius  seems  to  have 
been  almost  ^tirely  takea  A  portion  of  it  ia 
still  extant,  oootainii^  a  collection  ctf  proverbs 
first  printed  hj  Schc&us,  with  the  proverbs  of 
ZenobiuB  and  Snidaa,  Antr^  1612,  ito,  and  sub- 
sequently in  oth«  «ditkm  vtiba  ffmsmoffre^M 
Oraci. 

DiOHfiA  (rd  iii/itia:  AiofuieAc,  Ato^uvf),  a 
demuB  in  Attica  belonging  to  the  tribe  Mgi^ 
with  a  temj^e  of  Hercmes ;  the  Diomean  gi^  in 
Athens  led  to  this  demus.    Fid;  p.  122,  b. 

Dioim^  hmOiM,  five  small  islandB  in  tbe 
Adriatio  Sea,  north  of  the  prmuontory  Gaivanom 
in  Apulia,  named  after  Diomedee.  Vid  Dio- 
KKDBs.  Ihe  largest  of  these,  called  Dit«nedea 
Insula  or  Trimerus  (now  2)nmiti),  was  the  [daoe 
where  JoUa,  the  grand^i^litsr  of  Augustos, 
died. 

DiokSdbs  (AmmotAk-).  1,  Son  of  l^deus  and 
Dofpyle,  whence  ne  is  oonstautly  called  Tydldes 
(Tvoetdijc),  Bucoeeded  Adrastus  as  king  of  Ar- 
^OB, — Homeric  Story.  IVdeus  fell  in  the  expedi- 
tion against  Thebes,  while  bis  son  Diomedes 
waa  yet  a  bojr;  but  Diomedea  was  afterward 
one  of  the  Kpigcoi  who  took  Tbebee.  He  went 
to  Troy  with  ei|^ity  dup&  Mid  was,  next  to 
AchiUes,  the  bravest  bero  in  tbe  Greek  army. 
He  enjoved  the  espedal  protecti<«i  of  Minerva 
(Athenaj;  he  fougut  against  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  iWjanB,  auch  as  Hector  and 
j£neas,  and  even  with  Uie  gods  who  espoused 
the  eause  of  the  Troians.  He  thus  wounded 
boUi  Yflona  ( Aplffodite)  and  Mars  (Ares)r-Zdbr 
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&orin.  DkiniedtM  and  Ulyun  oarried  off  toe 
ludladium  from  the  talOj  of  IVoy,  unoe  it  wu 
believed  that  Troy  could  not  be  takea  to  long 
■8  tbe  palladinm  was  iritbia  ita  valla.  Diome- 
dei  earned  tiw  paUadinm  with  bim  to  Argoa ; 
but,  Aooording  to  othen,  it  was  bikea  from  bun 
br  Demopdicn  in  Attica,  where  be  landed  we 
DKbt  on  nia  return  from  Troy,  -mtbout  knowing 
wbere  ho  waa.  Vid.  Dkxofhom.  Another  trar 
dhko  ttated  that  Piomedea  restored  the  pal- 
ladimn  to  JSSiatn.  Od  Ub  arriral  in  Areoe 
DiiMnedea  finmd  his  wife  JB^aim  living  in  adul- 
tery with  Hippolytus,  or,  aeeording  to  othen, 
wiUb  Oxnetee  or  CylialMum  This  nuaftHtone 
befell  him  through  the  ai^er  of  Venus  (Aphro~ 
dtte),  wbom  he  bad  wounded  before  Troy.  He 
thcMfive  quitted  Argo^  Mther  of  lua  own  ao- 
ooid,  at  he  WM  enieUed  by  tbs  adulterers,  and 
went  to  .^St<dia.  He  snbeequently  attempted  to 
return  to  Argoa,  but  on  hia  -Ay  borne  a  storm 
threw  bim  oo  tbe  ooaat  of  Daimia  in  Italy,  where 
be  was  kindly  received  by  Bsi^us,  tbe  Idog  of 
the  country.  Diomedes  asaisted  Daudus  in  bis 
war  against  tbe  MeasaiHanB,  married  Eni}^ 
tbe  daughter  of  Dannua,  and  settled  in  Danma, 
where  be  died  at  an  adnuioed  age.  He  was 
burwd  in  <ne  of  tbe  islands  off  Cape  Guganum, 
wmch  were  called  after  him  the  Diomedean 
IilAods.  His  oompaniooB  wow  ioooosolaUe  at 
bis  loss,  and  were  metamwrdioeed  into  birds 
{Ava  DiomaJia),  which,  miacuijl  of  their  origin, 
used  to  fly  jojfmy  towiut]  tbe  Greek  ships,  but 
to  avoid  tJiaee  <n  tbe  Romnoe.  Aecortung  to 
others;  pimaedes  retained  to  Argoe,  or  disap- 
peared in  one  of  the  Diomedean  islands,  or  m 
the  country  of  the  HenetL  A  number  of  towns 
m  the  eastern  part  of  Italy,  such  as  Beueventuro, 
Argoa  Hippion  (afterward  Ar^ripa  or  Arpi), 
TenusiB,  Coansium,  Venafrum,  BrundiBium, 
were  bdievod  to  have  been  founded  by  Diome- 
des. A  i^ab  of  Apuba,  near  Salajna  uid  Canu- 
siinn,  waa  called  JhmedH  Oampi  after  bim.  He 
was  w^mbipped  as  a  divine  bang,  eepetiidly  in 
Italy,  where  statues  of  him  existed  at  Argynpa, 
Metapontum,  Tburii,  and  other  places. — 2.  acfo 
of  Mare  (Area)  and  Gyrene,  king  of  the  Kstonea 
in  Thraee,  killed  br  Hercules  on  account  of  bis 
mores,  whicli  he  fed  with  human  flesh. 

Diou&nis,  a  Latin  grammarian,  i»«bably  lived 
in  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  after  Christ,  and  is 
tibe  aaHKV  of  on  eattant  jrvrk,  J)e  Oratiotu  H 
Fartibut  OraHonia  et  Vario  Oenere  Mettwvm 
libri  III^  printed  in  tbe  Orammatiea  LaiiniB 
Avdorea  ^nitywiof  Pnt«!hiuB,4to,Hanov.,  1606; 
[and  in  tbe  Soriptoree  rei  metricie  of  Gaisford, 
OzEord,  1887,  8to  j  but  <mly  tbe  8d  book.] 

DifiMfooK  (AiwCduv),  an  AtlMoian  oommaod- 
ar  during  the  PMoponoeeian  war.  He  was  «» 
of  tiM  oonmiaoden  at  tbe  batf3«  of  Argbnaa 
(aa  406),  and  was  put  to  death,  with  five  of  bis 
ootleagnes,  «i  bis  return  to  Athena. 

Dion  (^Idv),  a  S^vcusan,  son  of  Hipparinua, 
and  a  relatioD  of  Dionysius.  His  sister  Aria- 
tomadK  was  tbe  second  wife  of  tbe  elder  Bi- 
oi^dus;  and  Dion  bimeelf  was  married  to 
Artie,  tbe  dai^hter  of  Dionyuus  by  Aristom- 
•d>&  IKon  was  treated  hy  Dtmysios  with  tbe 
greatest  distiiiotion,  and  was  employed  by  Um 
m  many  sovioes  of  trust  and  oonndenoe.  Of 
this  olose  oooneotaon  and  &vor  with  the  ^rant 
ha  Menu  to  have  availed  Umself  to  aauw  g/cat 
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wealth.  Ho  mode  no  oppontion  to  tbe  shocm 
sioo  of  the  younger  Dionysios  to  his  firther'a 
power,  bat  be  beoama  an  otijeet  of  aoqacioD  to 
the  youthful  tyrant*  to  wbnoi  be  also  made  Uu- 
self  personally  disagreeable  by  the  anatoifef  of 
bis  maimera.  Dka  ajmeara  to  have  been  na^ 
uraUy  a  man  of  a  ■proaa  and  stem  character,  and 
having  becmne  an  ardent  dkoiple  of  Plato  when 
that  pbiloso^ier  visited  Syracuse  in  tbe  T&ga 
ot  tbe  older  iHoDysius,  he  carried  to  ezoeas  the 
anstority  of  a  pbiloeopber,  and  vinred  witli  no- 
disguised  coDtonpt  toe  d^NuidierieB  and  dia 
solute  {Aeasmies  m  bis  c^ew.  From  these  ba 
oideavored  to  withdraw  lum  by  persuading  bira 
to  invito  Pl^  a  second  tame  to  Syracuse ;  but 
tbe  jdiiloec^dier,  tbougfa  received  at  first  with 
tbe  utmost  distiDetion,  fitted  in  obtaining  a  par- 
maoent  hold  on  tbe  ndnd  of  DionyainB ;  and  the 
intrigues  <^  tbe  <mKMrito  party,  beaded  by  Phi- 
listu^  were  Buceeesml  in  proonring  the  banish* 
ment  of  Dion.  Dion  retired  to  Athena^  where 
he  lived  id  habitual  intercourse  with  Plato  and 
bis  diseiptes;  but  Plato  having  fiiiled  in  pro- 
curing bis  recall  (for  which  purpose  be  hod  a 
thu^l  time  rioted  Syracuse),  nod  Dionysius  hav- 
ing confiscated  bis  property,  and  oomp^ed  lui 
wife  to  marry  onotiier  person,  be  determined 
on  attempting  the  uqMunon  oif  tbe  tyrant  by 
force.  He  sailed  from  Zacyntbna  witn  only  s 
small  force,  and  obtained  possession  of  Symem' 
without  opposition  dnivig  the  absence  of  Dio 
ayBius  in  Italy.  Dionymus  returned  shortly  tiH 
erword,  but  found  biinself  obliged  to  quit  oyra 
cuse  and  mU  away  to  Italy,  leavii^  Dioo  ud 
disputed  master  <a  tbe  city,  B.O.  8M.  Hii 
de^)otie  conduct,  however,  sow  caused  grean 
discontent,  and  the  people  complained  with  jus- 
tice that  they  had  only  exchanged  one  tyrant 
for  another.  He  Cbuocd  bis  cnief  oppcnent 
HoracBdes,  to  be  put  to  death,  and  conbscated 
tbe  property  of  his  adversaries.  Callippus,  an 
Athenian,  who  bad  aeoompaoied  bim  from 
Greece,  formed  a  couspin^  agaiiist  lum,  and 
eaosed  bim  to  be  twssinnted  in  his  own  boos^ 
S58. 

DioK  Oimirm,  tha  historian,  was  tbe  son  of 
a  Roman  senator,  Oossius  A^x>niaous,  and  waa 
bom  A.D.  11)5,  at  Ificna  in  Bithynia.  He  alM 
bore  tbe  anraime  Ooeceianos,  which  be  derived 
from  tfan  bfufanr  DioD  ClirjMstomus  OoocdamiB, 
lus  DWterutl  grandfether.  He  was  educated 
with  ^ei.t  care ;  be  acoomponted  his  fiither  tt 
Cilicia,  <jf  which  be  bad  tbe  odministratim , 
and  ufV.-  his  father's  death  be  went  to  Bome. 
aburit  180.  He  was  stnuKhtway  made  a  sma- 
tor,  Lod  frequently  pleaded  in  tbe  courts  of  joS' 
tice  He  was  leaile  and  qutestor  onder  Oom- 
mod'iB,  and  prstor  under  Septimius  Sevcrof^ 
li4.  He  aceompamed  OaracaUa  on  bis  jounie/ 
to  the  East;  be  was  appointed  by  Haonnns  to 
tbe  government  of  Pergamus  and  Smyrna,  218; 
was  consul  about  220 ;  proconsul  of  Africa  224, 
under  Alexander  Severua,  by  wbom  he  was 
sent  as  legate  to  Dalmatia  in  226,  and  to  Pan- 
nooia  in  227.  In  the  latter  province  be  restored 
strict  disehiline  among  the  tnona^  which  ex- 
cited the  dnoontcnt  of  tbe  jHretoriau  at  Borne, 
vim  demanded  his  life  of  Alexander  Severn* 
But  the  emperor  protected  him  and  raised  Urn 
to  bis  seorad  oraisulabip^  229.  Dion,  bowmrer: 
retired  to  Oampania)  and  abortlf  afioward  oV 
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tamncf  permissKHi  of  the  emperor  to  rct:iini  to 
Im  native  tova  mccea,  Trere  he  passed  the  re- 
mauader  of  his  life  and  died.  Dion  wrote  several 
hwtorical  works,  bnt  the  most  important  a 
History  of  Rome  {'FufioiKil  laropta),  ia  tagbty 
books,  from  the  laiidiog  of  JBoeas  in  Italy  to 
AJ>.  m,  &e  jeax  in  which  DioD  retnmed  to 
Kleaift.  Unfottonatehf,  0DI7-  a  oomparatiTdy 
anall  poitaoa  of  tliis  work  has  oome  down  to 
us  eatmu  Of  the  first  tluHy-fbor  books  we  po»- 
M8B  only  fragments ;  hnt  since  Zonaraa,  in  his 
Annals,  cluefly  followed  Dion  Oaseius,  we  may 
regard  the  ADoala  of  Zooaras  as  to  some  extent 
an  ej^txmi  of  Dion  Caantu.  Of  the  thirly-^tli 
book  w«  potaeRS  a  eonsidersble  fingment,  and 
from  the  uiirty-uzth  book  to  the  fifly-fourth  the 
vork  ii  extant  complete,  and  embraces  tlie  his- 
tory  from  the  wars  of  Luenllns  and  Cn.  Fom- 
pey  against  Mithradates,  down  to  the  deatii  of 
Agrippa,  B.C.  10.  Of  the  remaining  books  we 
have  «ily  Uie  ejutomea  made  by  Xiphilinus  and 
others.  Dioo  CaaaiuB  treated  toe  history  of  the 
TepnUifl  with  Inrerity,  Int  gave  a  more  minute 
amount  of  tboM  ereoti^  of  whidli  be  hid  heea 
himself  an  eye-witneas.  He  cunsolted  original 
authorities,  and  displayed  great  judgment  and 
^scriminatioQ  in  toe  use  of  them.  He  had  ac- 
quired a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  fiDbjfict,  and 
b»  Dotioos  of  Uie  ancient  Roman  institutkHia 
mra  ikr  more  correct  than  fluee  of  Us  prede- 
MBsorg,  such  as  DicmyuUB  of  Halicamassus. 
rho  best  editions  are  In*  Rdmams,  ^mb., 
1750-52,  2  vds.  foL,  and  by  Stiin,  lipe,  1824. 
9  vols.  8to. 

Dion  Cna-racsrSicus,  that  is,  the  golden- 
mouthed,  a  surname  given  to  him  on  account 
•f  his  eloquence.  He  also  bore  the  euniame 
GooceianuB,  whi^  he  derived  from  the  Emperor 
Oocoeius  Kerva,  with  whom  he  was  very  in- 
timate. Ho  was  bom  at  Frosa,  in  Bithynia, 
about  the  middle  of  the  first  century  of  our  er^ 
He  received  a  careful  education,  mcreased  his 
knowledge  by  travelling  in  different  countries, 
Euid  came  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Vespasian, 
but^  bavu^  incurred  the  suspicions  of  Domitian, 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  city.  On  tbe  advice 
of  the  iMphic  oracle,  he  put  on  a  beggar's  dressy 
and  ID  tliis  oonditnn  visited  Thrace,  Myaio, 
8ey&aat  and  the  country  of  the  Getie.  After 
the  murder  of  Domitian,  AD.  96,  Dion  used  his 
influence  with  the  army  stationed  on  the  fron- 
tier in  favor  of  his  friend  ITerva,  and  seems  to 
-  have  returned  to  Rome  immediately  after  his  ac- 
cession, Trajan  also  entertabea  the  highest 
esteem  for  Cnoo,  and  showed  him  the  most 
marked  fitvor.  Dion  died  at  Rome  about  AJ>. 
1 17.  Dion  Cbrysostom  is  the  most  eminent  of 
the  Greek  rhetoricians  and  Bophittt»  in  tlie  tjme 
nf  the  Roman.empire.  There  are  extant  eighty 
of  his  orations ;  but  they  are  more  like  essays 
00  politieal,  moral,  and  philosophical  subjects 
than  real  orataoni^  of  wbiah  they  have  only  the 
form.  We  find  among  them  ?Myoi  irepl  ^aatk- 
eiac  or  ^0701  paaiXtKot,  four  orations  addressed 
to  Trajaa  on  the  virbies  of  a  sovereign ;  Aioyi- 
9  ^'fi  ropawUo^,  on  the  trouble  to  which 
men  expose  themselves  by  deserting  the  path 
of  nature,  «Qd  on  the  difficulties  which  a  sover- 
aga  has  to  eneouotsr;  essays  on  slavery  and 
freedom ;  oa  the  means  of  ■t^jtning  eminence 
u  aa  orator;  ptditiail  discoorses  amlreised  to' 


various  towns ;  00  subjects  of  ethics  and  ihm> 
ticol  philosophy ;  and,  uistiy,  orations  on  mTtb- 
ical  subjects  and  show-speeches.  All  toes* 
orati<ns  are  written  in  pure  Attio  Greek,  and, 
althoi^h  tainted  with  the  rbetoriea!  embelUsb* 
maits  of  the  age,  are  distii^guisbed  by  their  re- 
fined and  el^^  style.  I%e  beet  editions  are 
by  Renke,  lips.,  1181,  2  vols^  and  by  £mperiua^ 
Bruns,1844. 
DioirJU.    Vid  DioNK 

DidNE  {^luvjt),  daughtw  of  Oceanus  and  Te- 
thys,  or  of  CcbIus  (Uranus)  and  Terra  (Ge),  or 
of  .Mtiier  and  Terra  (Ge).  She  was  beloved  by 
Jupiter  (Zeus),  whom  she  became  the  moth- 
er of  Aphrodite  (Venus).  She  received  her 
daughter  in  Olympus  wheu  she  was  wounded 
by  Diomedee.  Venus  (Aphrodite)  is  hence  call- 
ed DioTTAA,  and  this  epthet  is  frequently  ap- 
plied to  airv  thii^  sacred  to  Venus  (Aphrodit^ 
Hence  we  find  JHonanmn  onfrwn  (Hor^  Caritu,  ii^ 
1,  89X  and  IHonanu  Catar  (Virg.,  Mel^  iic,  47), 
beeaose  Cseaar  c'umed  deseeot  fpom  Venus,  who 
is'  sometimes  also  called  Dion& 

Dioiffslos  (dtovfvwf).  I  HittoritdL  1.  The 
Elder,  tyrant  of  ^racuse,  son  of  Hermocrates, 
bom  B.C.  4S0.  He  was  bom  in  a  private  but 
not  low  station,  and  b^an  life  as  a  clerk  in  a 

giblic  office,  fie  was  one  of  the  partisans  of 
ermocrates,  the  leader  of  the  aristtwratical  par' 
iy,  and  was  sererely  wonnded  in  the  attempt 
which  Hamoerates  made  to  effect  \fj  force 
his  restoratitm  from  exile.  He  subsequently 
served  in  tiie  great  war  against  the  Carthaginian, 
who  had  invaded  Sicily  under  Hannibal,  the  son 
of  Oisco,  and  successively  reduced  and  destroyed 
SeliouB,  Himera,  and  Agrigentum.  These  dis- 
asters, and  espedally  fibe  feilure  of  the  Syra- 
cusan  general,  Daplmeus,  to  relieve  Agrigen- 
tum, hul  eraM«d  a  general  spirit  of  disMntent 
and  alarm,  of  ^riuch  Dionysins  skillfully  availed 
himself.  He  succeeded  m  procuring  a  decree 
for  deposing  the  existing  generals,  and  appoint- 
ing others  in  their  st^i^  among  whom  was 
Dionysius  himseH  RO.  406.  His  efforts  were 
from  this  time  directed  toward  aup^anting  his 
new  eoUeaguea  and  obtaining  tbe  sole  direetioD 
of  a^irs.  These  ^brts  were  crowned  with 
success.  Id  the  following  year  (40fiJ,  the  other 
generals  were  deposed,  and  Dimystus,  though 
only  twenty-five  years  of  age,  was  appointed 
sole  general,  with  full  powers.  From  this  pe- 
riod we  may  date  the  commencement  of  liis 
reign,  or  tyranny,  which  otmtinued  without  in- 
terruption for  thirty-eight  years.  His  first  step 
was  to  procure  the  appointment  of  a  body  gonro, 
wUch  no  speedily  increased  to  the  number  of 
one  thousand  men;  at  the  same  time,  be  in- 
duced the  Syracusans  to  double  the  pay  of  all 
the  trooi»,  and  took  eveiy  means  to  lograliate 
himself  with  the  mercenaries.  By  his  marr'age 
with  tbe  daughter  of  Hermocrates,  he  see  ired 
to  himself  the  support  of  all  the  remaining  par- 
tisaos  that  leader.  He  converted  the  isloDd 
of  OHygia  into  a  strong  fortress,  in  which  he 
took  up  bis  own  residence.  After  concluding 
a  peace  with  Cai'thage,  and  putting  down  a 
formidable  insurrection  in  Syracuse,  he  begoo 
to  direct  his  arms  agaihst  Uie  other  cities  of 
SicHy.  Naxoe,  Cotana,  and  Leoatam  success 
ively  fell  into  lUs  power,  either  by  force  w 
tnacbeiT.  For  several  yean  after  tlus  he 
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mnde  prepa/atuxn  for  .renewing  th«  Tw  vith 
Oarthf^e.  Id  tVJ  he  declared  war  agunst  Oar- 
tbage.  At  first  he  met  with  great  sucoess,  hot  ia 
89S  hia  fleet  was  totally  defeated,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  shut  himself  up  within  the  walls  of 
Syracuse,  where  he  was  Dcsieged  by  the  Car- 
t^igiaiaos  both  by  sea  and  land.  A  pestilence 
shortly  after  broke  oat  in  the  Carthaginian  camp, 
and  jjreatly  reduced  the  cDemy,  whereupon  Di- 
onjsiiu  suddenlr  attacked  the  enemy  both  by 
sea  and  land,  defeated  the  army,  and  burned 
great  part  of  their  fleet  The  Carthnginiaos 
were  now  obliged  to  withdraw.  In  398  they  re- 
newed the  war  with  no  better  success,  and 
in  892  th«y  oonduded  a  peace  with  Sknyaius. 
This  treaty  left  Sionygius  at  Inmre  to  oownae 
tbs  ambitious  jff^feots  in  which  he  had  previous- 
ly engaged  agamst  the  Greek  cities  m  Italy. 
He  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Lucaoians,  and 
crossed  over  into  Italy.  He  subdued  Caulonia, 
Hipponium  and  Bh^um,  887.  He  was  in 
dose  alliance  with  the  Loorians ;  and  bis  power- 
ful fleets  gave  him  the  eonmand  both  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  and  Adriatic  Seas.  He  was  now  at 
the  summit  of  his  greatness,  and  durii^  the 
tvcDfy  years  that  eu^Med  from  this  penod  to 
his  death,  he  poBseesed  an  amount  of  power 
and  influence  tar  exceeding  those  enjoyed  by 
any  other  Greek  before  the  time  of  Alexander. 
During  this  tinw  he  was  twice  engaged  again 
in  war  with  Carthage,  namelv,  in  888,  when  a 
ti'eatj  was  oonoludeii  whion  the  River  Haly- 
eus  was  fixed  as  the  bonndary  of  the  two  pow- 
ers ;  and  o^ain  in  868,  in  the  nuddle  of  which 
war  DionysiuB  died  at  Syracuse,  367.  Hie  last 
illness  is  said  to  have  been  In^ught  ou  by  ex- 
cessive feastii^;  but,  according  to  some  ac- 
counta,  his  death  was  hastened  by  his  medical 
attendants,  in  order  to  secure  the  moeession  for 
his  soa  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Dio- 
n/sius  had  married  ahnost  exactly  at  the  same 
tuue-^some  said  ev^  oa  the  same  day — Doris, 
a  Locrian  of  distinguished  Inrtb,  and  Aristom- 
ache,  a  Syracusan,  the  dai^hter  of  his  supporter 
HippariDus,  and  the  sister  of  Dim.  Bv  IXnis 
he  hod  three  children,  of  whic^  the  elaeat  was 
the  sQccesBor,  Dionyaius.  The  diaracto-  of 
Dionysius  lias  been  drawn  in  the  blackest  colors 
by  many  ancient  writers ;  he  appears,  indeed,  to 
hare  booome  a  sort  of  ^pe  of  a  tyrant,  in  ita 
worst  seosa  In  his  latter  years  he  became  ex- 
tremely BUBi»<aouik  and  apprefaanve  of  treach- 
ery even  from  his  nearest  mends,  and  is  said  to 
have  adopted  the  most  excessive  precautiona 
to  guard  against  it  Many  of  these  stories  have, 
however,  an  air  of  great  eza^eratioa  (Cio, 
Tuae^  v.,  20.)  He  boUt  the  ternble  prison  call- 
ed Iiautunus^  wluch  was  cut  out  of  the  solid 
lock  in  the  part  of  Syracuse  named  EpipoUe. 

Vid.  Diet,  of  AwL,  art  LAtTUtOA  Dionysius 
was  fond  of  ateratwe  and  the  arts.  He  adorn- 
ed Syracuse  with  ^dendid  temideB  and  other 
public  edifioCT,  80  as  to  render  it  unquestiona- 
bly the  greatest  of  all  Greek  cities.  He.  was 
himself  a  poet^  and  repeatedly  contended  for 
the  prize  of  tragedy  at  Athena,  Here  he  sev- 
eral times  obtained  the  seocmd  and  third  prizes ; 

ud,  finally,  just  before  hu  d^ttb,  bore  away 
ihe  first  prize  at  the  Leuiaa,  with  a  called 
"  The  Ransom  of  Heotor."  He  sought  Uvj  so- 
viet of  men  dfatangtnshed  Id  literaticra  and 
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i^oeophy,  entertaining  the  poet  PhiloxetilM  it 
his  table,  and  inviting  Plato  to  Syracuse.  He, 
however,  soon  after  sent  the  latter  away  from 
Sicily  in  disgrace ;  and  tbough  the  story  of  his 
haviug  caused  him  to  be  sold  as  a  slave,  as  well 
as  that  of  his  haviiw  sent  Philoxenus  to  the 
stone  quarries  for  rimculiog  his  bad  verses,  are 

Epobaluj  gross  exa^erations,  they  may  well 
ave  been  so  fiir  founded  in  fkot  that  hie  in- 
tercourse with  these  persons  was  interrupted 
by  some  sudden  burst  of  capricioua  violence. — 
2.  The  Younger,  sen  of  the  preceding,  succeed- 
ed his  lather  as  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  B.C.  867. 
He  was  at  this  time  under  thirW  years  of  age ; 
be  bad  been  broi^ht  up  at  his  uther's  court  in 
idleness  and  luxury,  uid  studioDsly  precluded 
from  taking  onv  part  in  public  aflairs.  The  as- 
ceadencv  wluch  Dion,  and,  through  Hs  means, 
Plato,  ootaioed  for  a  time  over  his  mind,  was 
undermined  by  flatterers  and  the  compauiona  of 
his  pleaeures.  Yet  his  court  was  at  tnia  tame  a 
great  jdaoe  Of  reaort  for  philosophers  and  men 
of  letters :  besides  Plato,  whom  he  induced  h; 
the  most  m^ent  entreaties  to  pay  him  a  second 
viut  AristippUB  of  Cyrene,  Eudozus  of  Cnidus, 
Speusi^pus,  and  others,  are  stated  to  have  spent 
some  time  with  him  at  Syracuse ;  and  he  culti 
vated  a  friendly  mtercouree  with  Archytas  and 
the  IMhagoreans  of  Magna  Grscia.  Dion,  who 
had  been  banished  by  Dionysius,  returned  to 
Sicily  in  357,  at  the  head  of  a  small  force,  with 
the  avowed  ol^ect  of  dethronii^  Diunwus. 
Tlie  latter  was  absent  from  Syracuse  at  the 
time  that  Dion  landed  in  Sicily ;  but  he  instant- 
ly returned  to  Syracuse,  where  the  citadel  s*«ll 
held  out  for  him.  But,  finding  it  impoasible  u> 
retain  hie  power,  he  sailed  away  to  Italy  with 
hie  most  valuable  property,  and  thus  Irat  the 
sovereignty  after  a  reign  of  twelve  years,  8S& 
He  now  repaired  to  Locri,  the  native  city  of  bia 
mother,  Doris,  where  he  was  received  in  the 
fo(»t  friendly  manner ;  but  he  mode  himself 
tyrant  of  the  city,  and  is  said  to  have  treated 
tne  inhabitants  with  the  utmoet  cruelty.  After 
remaimng  at  Locri  ten  years,  he  availed  him- 
self of  tne  wifa»w«1  dissensHHiB  at  Syraouse  to 
recover  possesioon  of  his  power  in  that  oitT, 
846.  Tlie  Locrias  took  advantage  of  his  ab- 
sence  to  revolt  against  htm,  and  wreaked  Hivce 
vengeance  in  the  most  cruel  manner  on  bis  wife 
and  daughters.  He  continued  to  reign  Svra- 
cuse  for  the  next  three  ycais,  till  TimoieiKi 
came  to  Sicily  to  deHver  the  Gre^  cities  of  the 
island  from  the  tyrants.  As  he  was  unable  to 
resist  Timoleon,  ha  surrendered  the  citadel  into 
the  hands  of  the  latter  on  cooAtioD  of  being  al- 
lowed to  depart  in  safety  to  Corinth,  343.  Here 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  in  a  private 
condition,  and  is  said  to  have  flrcquaited  low  com- 
pany, and  sunk  gradually  into  a  very  d^raded 
and  abject  state.  Acoordii^  to  some  writers, 
he  was  reduced  to  anpport  bun  self  by  kewiiig  a 
school ;  others  say  that  he  became  (  oe  of  ute  at- 
tendants on  the  rites  of  Gybele,  a  set  of  mendi- 
cant priests  of  the  lowest  class. — 8.  IVrant  of 
Heraclea  on  the  Euxine,  eon  of  C.eardius,  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  Timotheus  ia  the  tyracd^ 
about  B.O.  888.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
mildest  and  Justest  of  all  the  ^rrants  that  had  era- 
lired.  He  married  Amasln^  ideae  cf  DarioK 
In  806  he  asenmed  tiie  titia  of  kii^  ud  &i 
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ihetily  ftfterwHrd  at  the  i^e  of  K  He  u  said 
io  bavA  been  choked  by  fait  ovi  fal 

IL  lAUrary.  1.  SuniaiDed  Aa&>JFAom,  be- 
euMe  ha  was  one  <A  the  council  of  'Jie  Areopa- 
gus, vaa  ooDveried  by  St.  Paul's  preaching  at 
AthoM.  There  are  extaat  aeveral  vorka  under 
Hi*  oaine,  whudi,  however,  ooold  warcely  haTC 
hneo  vrtttea  before  the  fifth  century  of  our  em. 
• — *^  CiTO.  VuL  aam— 8.  Sumauied  Chauxts 
(fi  XaA*ovi),  ao  Attie  poet  and  orator,  who  de- 
rived hia  Bumame  from  hie  having  advised  the 
A  tbeuans  to  omn  brass  mooey  lor  the  purpose 
of  facilitatiiig  tnffio.  Of  his  oratoiy  v«  now 
nnUiio)c;  bat  his  poWD%  ohiefly  elcgici^  are 
often  Tcfored  to  Mid  quoted.  He  via  ooe  of 
the  leaders  of  the  otdony  to  Thurii  id  Italy,  B.G. 
444. — L  Of  HALicmwAaBPa,  a  celebrated  rhet- 
orieiao,  eame  to  Borne  about  B.O.  29,  for  the 
pnrpoee  of  maldiig  hiouelf  aoquaioted  vitli  the 
jLatm  bwguage  and  Uteimtare.  Be  lived  at 
BflOM  en  tenna  of  frienddopwitli  many  dis- 
tSo^iudied  men,  audi  as  Q.  iEfius  Tubero,  and 
the  fhetoriciim  Ceeilios;  and  he  remained  ia 
the  ei^  fur  tveoty-two  years,  till  his  death, 
B.C.  7.  His  priodpal  work,  wbicb  he  eompoeed 
at  Rome  at  tlie  later  period  of  his  life,  vbs  a  his- 
tory of  Borne  in  twen^-fevo  books,  entitled 
^fa&B}  'Apxatokayia.  It  flcmtuned  the  hiatory  of 
Bom*  una  the  mythioal  times  down  to  aO. 
S64,  in  irhieb  year  the  history  of  FulylHus  be- 
yina  vith  the  Punio  wars.  The  first  nme  books 
akoe  are  eiHDptete ;  of  the  teoth  and  eleventh 
w«  bare  the  greater  part;  and  of  the  remaia- 
ing  mne  we  poeseas  nothingf  but  ftagmeots  and 
•straeta.  Dionysiiu  treated  the  early  bistoiy 
ol  Kome  with  great  nuDutenesa  The  eleven 
books  extant  do  not  earry  tbe  history  beyond 
BLa  441,  so  diat  the  eleventli  book  breaks  off 
Tery  sooo  after  the  decemviral  l^islatioa 
Has  peculiar  miouteoess  in  the  early  history, 
however,  vas,  in  a  great  measure,  the  conae- 
qneoee  of  tbe  object  be  had  proposed  to  him- 
selC  and  which,  as  be  himself  states,  was  to  re- 
move tb«  arKHMOOB  ootiiHiB  wlu<A  the  Qreeks 
iHrt^rtninflii  with  n^card  to  Rome's  greataees. 
Dionynna  bad  no  clear  doUods  about  the  early 
emstitutira  of  Rome,  and  was  led  astray  by  tbe 
naturs  of  the  in^tatiiniB  which  he  saw  in  bis 
own  day,  and  thus  makes  innumerable  mis- 
takee  iu  treating  of  the  history  of  the  oonstitu- 
tioD.  He  introdnees  numeraaB  speeches  in  his 
-work,  which,  though  written  with  artistio  sUll, 
ne^eryideaa  show  that  Dionynns  was  a  rliet- 
orteiai^  not  an  historian,  and  still  less  a  states* 
man.  Dionysine  also  wrote  vaiious  rhetorieal 
and  crilieal  works,  which  abound  with  the  most 
wqnisii »  remarks  and  eritioiems  on  the  works 
*sl  the  daSNoal  writers  of  Greece.  They  show 
tbat  he  was  a  greater  oriUc  than  historian.  The 
following  are  the  extant  works  of  this  class : 
1.  Tixy^  Sj/n^uKji,  addressed  to  one  Eohecrates, 
part  of  which  is  certainly  spurtoos.  2.  Uipl 
wvOiatu^  Avofidrov,  treate  of  oratorical  power, 
and  OD  the  etHnlxnatioD  of  words  aooor^ng  to 
tbe  di£forent  styles  of  watory.  8.  TOv  dpxaiov 
ladats,  eontains  characteristios  of  poets,  from 
Bomv  down  to  Eunpidesi  of  some  historians, 
fndi  as  Herodotns,  Iweydides,  Pbilistua,  Xen- 
onhoD,  and  Tbeopompus,  and,  lastly,  of  some 
paSosophers  and  orators.  4.  11^  ruv  A^aluv 
t^rSfw  ixc^n^/uTiafHHf  coo  tains  eritidams  on 


tb«  itost  eminent  Greek  orators,  of  wliidi  we 
no\  poeseas  only  the  first  three  sections,  on 
Lyaas,  Isocrates,  and  Isaeus.  The  other  three 
seoticma  treated  of  Demosthenes,  Hyperides, 
and  .Machines;  but  they  are  lost,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  tbe  first  part  of  the  fourth  section, 
whieh  treated  of  tbe  oratorical  power  of  Demos- 
thenes. 6.  'EirunoX^  n-pdf  'Kftudu.v,  a  letter  to 
his  friend  Ammeeus,  in  whioh  be  shows  that 
moat  of  the  ontioos  of  Demosthenes  had  been 
delivered  before  AriattJe  wrote  bis  Rhetoric, 
and  consequently  that  Demosthenes  had  de- 
rived no  instruction  from  Aristotle.  9.  'Eirur- 
toAjJ  jrpif  Tvaiav  Hofiir^iav,  was  writtm  by  Di- 
onysios  with  a  view  of  justifying  the  oo&ivora- 
ble  opinion  whioh  he  had  exp.-eeaed  upon  Plato, 
and  which  Pompey  had  eensurod.  *l.  Jlepl  rot> 
QovKviidau  x'lp^'f^P'K  *«i  Xotrruv  ToS  avy- 
ypa^ug  UiufUtTuv,  was  written  by  Dionysius  at 
the  request  of  bis  fHend  Tubero,  for  the  purpose 
of  e]q>uiiniDg  more  minutely  what  he  had  writ- 
ten on  Thucydides.  As  Dionysius  in  fbis  work 
looks  at  the  great  historian  m>m  his  rhetorical 
point  of  view,  his  judgment  is  oiten  unjust  and 
mcorrect.  8.  Ilepl  tuv  toU  OovkvUSov  ISiand- 
ruv,  addressed  io  Ammseus.  9.  l^t'ivapx'^t  ^ 
very  valaaUe  treatise  on  the  life  and  oratiooa  of 
DinardmSi  He  best  editions  of  the  complete 
works  of  Dimysins  are  by  Sylburg,  Frauk£, 
1686,  2  vols.  loL,  reprinted  at  Leipxig,  1091 ; 
W  Hudson,  Oxon.,  1701,  2  vols.  fo\.\  and  by 
Reiske,  Lipa.,  1174>  6  vols.  8vo.— 6.  Of  Hkea- 
ouu,  son  of  Theophantue,  was  a  pupil  of  Zeno, 
and  adopted  the  tenets  of  the  Stoics;  but,  in 
consequence  of  a  most  painful  complaint^  he 
aboodoned  the  Stoic  philosophy,  and  joined  the 
Eleatioa,  whose  doctrine,  that  ^ovn  acd  the 
abaooce  of  pain  was  the  highest  good,  boa  more 
charms  for  him  than  the  austere  ethics  of  the 
Stoa.  This  renunciation  of  his  former  creed 
drew  upon  him  the  nickname  of  fieroBiutvoc, 
i.  the  renegade.  He  died  in  bis  eightieth 
year  of  voluntary  starvation.  He  wrote  several 
wOTka,  all  of  whii^-  are  lost  Cicero  eensores 
him  for  having  mixed  up  verses  with  bis  prose, 
and  for  bis  want  of  elegance  and  rcdSnement — 
6.  Of  UiorasiA,  a  thstinguished  rhetoricinn, 
tau^t  in  Asia  between  B.O.  79  and  77,  when 
Cicero  visited  the  East.— 7.  Of  Hd:.btu8,  one 
of  the  earliest  Oreek  hiatnians,  and  a  oontcm 
-aanxy  of  Heeatsans,  wrote  a  lustwy  of  Perua.— 
8.  of  ftinijaf^  snmamed  StytabraAion,  taught 
at  Alexandrea  in  the  first  century  B.C.  lie 
wrote  a  proae  work  on  the  Argonaute,  which 
was  consulted  by  Diodorus  Bicolus. — 9.  Sur^ 
named  PBaiSoirrs,  from  his  being  the  author 
of  a  iteptiy^9tc  T$f  y^t,  which  is  still  extant ; 
probably  lived  about  AJ).  800^  The  work  eon 
tains  a  deaoription  of  tbe  whole  earth,  in  hex 
ameter  verse,  and  is  written  in  a  terse  and  ele- 
gant style.  It  enjoyed  great  popularity  in  an- 
cient tunes.  Two  tnmslatioos  or  paraphrases 
of  it  were  made  by  Romans,  one  by  Bniua  Fes- 
tui  Avienns  {vid,  Avixkuh),  and  tLe  other  ay 
the  grammarian  Priscian.  Vid.  Paiscumia 
The  best  edition  of  the  original  is  by  BemhMily 
litis,  1828. — 10.  Of  Smopi,  an  AtbeDian  oomie 

fiet  of  tbe  middle  comedy^ — 11.  Sunlamed 
vsM,  from  hie  &tber  being  a  Throcian,  was 
hiijsjlf  a  native  either  of  Alexandrea  or  By 
taa.'jun.  He  is  also  called  a  lUiodiaD,  beoauBS 
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at  «w  tim«  he  resided  at  Rbodes,  and  gave  io- 
etrnctioiu  tber«.  He  also  taught  at  Rome,  about 
B.O.  80.  He  was  a  vetj  celebrated  grammariaD ; 
but  the  only  oae  of  his  vorka  -which  has  come 
down  to  us  is  a  small  treatise  entitled  rkxvi] 
ypofiuaTiK^,  which  became  the  basis  of  all  eubse- 
quent  grammars,  and  was  a  standard  book  in 
grammar  schools  for  maoj  centuries. 

IIL  ArtUta.  I.  Of  Areos,  a  statuary,  flour- 
ished B.C.  4'7&r~2.  Of  Colo[^Kiii,  a  punter,  coo- 
temporary  with  FoIygDotus  of  TliasDe,  whose 
works  he  imitated  in  evenr  other  respect  except 
in  grandeur.  Aristotle  (PoiU  2)  says  that  Po- 
IrgnotuB  painted  the  likenesses  of  men  better 
Uian  the  originals,  Pauaoa  made  them  worse,  and 
Dumjeiufl  just  like  them  U/toiovc).  It  seems 
from  thia  that  the  piotnrea  of  Diooyaiua  were  ds- 
Iteient  in  the  ideal 

[DiONisfiDOkoa  {ditovvffSdopot),  a  BcBotJan,  who 
is  mentiooed  by  Diodonu  Sieulus  as  the  author 
of  a  history  of  Greece  which  came  down  to  the 
time  of  Philip  of  Macedon.] 

DioNtBOPOLiB  (Atoviaov  ■7r6Xtt),  a  town  in 
Phrygia,  belongioK  to  tbe  oonvcotus  juridiona  of 
Ammea,  founded  oy  Attalus  and  Eumeoes. 

DioKf sira  (Aiovwor  or  Aiumros),  the  youth- 
ful, beauUfnl,  but  effeminate  god  of  wine.  He 
is  also  called,  both  by  Greeks  and  Romans,  Bao- 
OBCB  {BuKxof^  that  is,  the  noisy  or  riotous  god, 
whic^  was  originally  a  mere  epithet  or  surname 
of  Dionysus,  and  does  not  occur  till  after  the 
time  of  Herodotni.  According  to  the  common 
tradition,  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  wab  the  son  of 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Semele,  Qie  daughter  of 
Cadmus  of  Thebes,  though  other  traditions 
give  him  a  different  parentage  and  a  different 
birth-place.  It  was  generally  believed  that 
when  Semele  was  pregnant,  she  was  persuadi^l 
by  Jono  (Hera),  who  appeared  to  ber  in  disguise, 
to  reqaeat  the  bther  of  the  gods  to  appear  to 
her  in  the  lame  glory  and  majesty  in  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  approach  his  own  wife  Juno 
(Hera).  Jnpiter  (Zeus)  uowilliagly  complied, 
and  appeared  to  her  in  thunder  and  lightning. 
Semele  was  terrifi^  and  overpowered  by  tbe 
eighty  and  being  seized  tbe  names,  gave 
premature  birth  to  a  child.  Japitu-  (Zeus) 
iared  tbe  child  from  the  flames,  sowed  bun  up 
in  bia  thigh,  and  thus  preserved  him  till  be  came 
to  maturity.  Various  epithets  which  are  given 
to  the  ^od  refer  to  that  occurrence,  sudi  as 
TvpiyepttCt  f^f>o(>fi<^i<  /^IpOTpa^f,  and  ignigena 
Alter  the  birth  or  Bacchus  (])ioQyaus),  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  intrusted  him  to  Mercury  (Hermes),  or, 
■eom^iog  to  others,  to  Proserpina  (PerteplMMie) 
or  Rhea,  who  took  Oie  child  to  Ino  and  Atnamas 
at  Orcfaomecoe,  and  persuaded  them  to  bring 
bim  up  as  a  girl  Juno  (Hera)  was  now  urged 
on  by  her  jealousy  to  throw  Lio  and  Athamas 
into  a  state  of  madaese.  Jupiter  (Zeus),  in 
order  to  save  his  child,  changed  him  into  a  ram, 
and  carried  him  to  the  nympns  of  Mount  Nyaa, 
who  brou^t  him  up  in  a  cave,  and  were  after- 
ward rewarded  by  Jupiter  (Zeus)^  by  being 

Slaoed  as  Hyades  among  the  stars.  Kount 
ysa,  from  which  tbe  god  was  believed  to  have 
derived  his  name,  was  placed  in  Thrace;  but 
moniAaias  of  the  same  name  are  found  Id  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  ancient  world  where  be  was 
'vordiipped,  and  where  be  waa  believed  to 
MT*  vtndueed  tbe  cultinttioD  of  tbe  vine. 
S64 


VarioDs  other  mmfh^  are  also  said  to  Kit» 
reared  bim.  Whoi  be  had  grown  up,  June 
(Hera)  drove  him  mad,  in  which  state  lie  wan- 
dered about  through  various  parts  of  the  earth. 
He  first  went  to  Egypt,  where  he  was  hospita- 
bly received  by  King  Proteub  He  thence  pro- 
ceeded through  Syria,  where  be  flayed  Damas- 
cus alive  for  opposite  the  introduction  of  tbe 
vine.  He  then  travened  all  Aaia,  teaching  the 
inhabitants  of  tbe  different  oonntries  of  Asia  tha 
oulUvatton  of  the  vin4  and  introducing  amoi^ 
them  the  elements  of  eivillntion.  The  most ' 
famous  part  of  his  wanderings  in  Asia  is  his 
expedition  to  India,  which  is  said  to  have  lasted 
several  veara.  On  his  return  to  Europe  he 
passed  Uuough  Thrace,  bat  was  ill  reeeived 
by  LyanigD^  king  of  the  fidonea,  and  levied 
into  the  sea  to  sedc  refbgc  with  llidis,  whom 
he  afterward  rewarded  fat  her  kind  reception 
with  a  golden  um,  a  present  of  Vulonn  (£b- 
phsstus).  All  the  host  of  Baochaotic  women 
and  Satyrs  who  had  accompanied  him  were 
taken  prisoners  by  Lycnif[ns,  but  the  woman 
were  aooo  set  free  again.  The  conntry  of  the 
Edones  thereupon  ceased  to  bear  fruit,  and  If* 
curguB  became  mad  sod  killed  his  own  son, 
whom  he  mistook  for  a  vine.  After  this  hia 
madness  ceased,  but  the  country  still  remained 
barren,  and  Bacchus  (DionysuB)  declared  that 
it  would  remain  so  till  Lycuijj^us  died.  The 
Edones,  in  despair,  to<^  their  kiufi  and  put  him 
in  cbaUis,  and  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  had  him 
torn  to  pieces  by  horses.  He  uien  returned  in 
Thebes,  where  be  compelled  the  woman  to  qtat 
their  houses,  and  to  celebrate  Bacchic  festivaU 
on  Mount  Citbsron,  or  Parnassus.  Penthena, 
wbo  then  ruled  at  Thebes,  endeavored  to  check 
the  riotous  proceedii^s,  and  went  out  to  the 
mountains  to  seek  the  Booebio  women ;  but  his 
own  mother,  Agave,  in  her  Baeebie  fury,  uia- 
toA  him  for  an  animal,  and  tore  bim  to  pieeei. 
Bacchus  (Dionysus)  ne^  voit  to  Argos,  where 
the  people  first  refused  to  acknowledge  him, 
but,  after  punishing  the  WMuen  with  phrensy, 
he  was  reoogoiaed  as  a  guU,  and  temples  were 
erected  to  him.  His  last  feat  was  performed 
on  a  voyage  from  loaria  to  Ifazos.  He  hired  a 
abip  wlu^  belonged  to  Tyrrhenian  pirates ;  bat 
tbe  men,  instead  of  landing  at  Naxoe,  steered  to- 
ward Asia  to  sell  him  there  as  a  slave.  There- 
upon the  god  changed  the  masts  and  oars  into 
serpents,  and  himself  into  a  lion;  ivy  grew 
around  the  vessel,  and  the  sound  of  flutes  was 
heard  on  every  side ;  the  sailors  were  seized 
with  madness,  leaped  into  tbe  sea,  and  were 
metamorphosed  into  dolphins.  After  he  had* 
thus  gradually  establi^ed  hie  diviae  nature 
throu^iout  the  world,  he  took  his  mutner  out  of 
Hades,  called  her  Tbyone^  and  rose  with  ber 
into  Olympus.  Various  mythological  beings  are 
described  as  the  of&priug  of  Dionysus  (Ba«* 
chus) ;  but  amoog  the  women,  botii  mortal  and 
immortal,  who  won  bia  lore,  none  is  more  fis. 
moufl  in  ancient  history  than  AriadDc.  ViiL  Ast 
ADiTB.  The  extraordinary  mixture  of  traditions 
respecting  the  history  of  Dionysus  (Baiiohus) 
seems  evidently  to  have  arisen  from  the  tradi- 
tions of  different  times  and  countries,  reJ.;rring 
to  analngous  divinities,  and  transferred  m>  the 
Qreck  Dionysus.  Hie  vordiip  of  Dldnyaui 
(Bacchus)  was  no  part  of  the  origioal  rebgia* 
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<f  Qimeoe,  and  hii  mptie  ironhip  is  ocmpara- 
tardy  of  late  nigiiL  la  Homor  h«  doea  not 
ftppear  as  ww  of  the  f[na£  dirimtus,  aod  tlw 
ikny  of  his  birth  by  Jupder  (Zflos)  and  the  Bac- 
fltue  oreieB  are  not  alluded  to  io  any  vay ;  Dio- 
iiywia  (Baochiu)  ia  them  simply  d«aenbed  as 
the  god  who  teacbaa  man  the  preparatioa  of 
wine,  vfaenos  ha  ia  called  tba  "drunkao  god" 
OMwjyiawc^  and  tlw  lolMr  kjog  LT«itiKna  will 
But,  for  thia  reaaoD,  tcdwate  ium  id  hu  kbg- 
dom.  (Hoia,  A,  H,  182;  Od,  zniL,  406; 
eomp.  XL,  8S6.}  Aa  the  eultivatioD  of  the  vine 
mMd  in  Greeca,  the  worship  of  Diooysiu  (Bac- 
dua)  likewise  spread  further;  Uie  mpXie  wor- 
•li^  was  developed  by  the  Otphid,  thoi^h  it 
pcobaUy  originated  in  banaier  of  Phryffm 
nnd  Lydlan  modea  ot  worship  to  that  (tf  JXmy- 
aoa  (UwdMsX  After  the  tune  of  Alezaodo^ 
espediticm  to  India,  the  oelelwation  of  the  Bao- 
ohw  £BBti.TslB  assumed  mare  aod  more  Haeir  wild 
and  diaaolnte  eharaoter.  As  iar  as  the  nature 
and  ori^<rfthegodl>ion78tia(6aeohas)  areoon- 
oenied,  he  appears  in  aU  tradrtioiiB  as  the  rep- 
raaoptatiye  of  the  prodactiTe,  ovwfloviog,  and 
mtwricalnigpowwrf  nature^  iriueh  earries  man 
awaj  iHMn  Ua  usual  quiet  and  sober  mode  of 
Uring.  Wine  is  the  most  natural  and  appropri- 
ate ^mbid  of  that  pover,  and  it  is  therefore 
called  "the  fruit  of  DtoDysas."  Dionysus  (Rao- 
obns)  is,  therefore,  the  ^od  of  wine,  the  inventor 
aad  teacher  oC  its  eultiration,  the  ^ver  of  joy, 
aad  the  diapcner  of  grief  and  sorrow.  As  the 
^od  ofwnw^  he  is  also  both  an  inspired  and  an 
mapiring  ^od,  that  is,  a  god  who  has  the  power 
cf  reveobng  the  fabire  to  man  by  oracles. 
Hius  it  is  said  that  he  bad  as  great  a  share  in 
the  Delphia  oracle  as  Apollo,  and  he  himself 
had  on  oracle  in  Thraoe.  Now,  as  prof^etic 
power  is  always  oomlHoed  with  the  healing  art, 
KoDvtxM  (Bacchus)  is,  like  ApoUt^  called  larpSc, 
or  i^utric,  and  is  benoe  famJfebd  as  a  ^^e^c  atnvp 
against  raging  diseases.  Hie  notion  of  his  bung 
toe  eultirator  aod  woteotor  of  tlie  rioe  was 
easily  eztaided  to  that  of  bis  being  the  pro- 
tc«tor  of  tree«  in  general,  which  is  alluded  to 
in  various  ntitheta  aod  snmames  given  him  by 
ths  poeto  <n  aidiqnitr,  and  he  thus  comes  into 
dose  connection  with  0ms  (Demeter).  This 
dianwter  is  ■till' further  developed  in  tiie  notiou 
of  laa  being  the  promoter  of  avilixatioo,  a  law- 
giver,  and  a  lover  of  peace.  As  the  Greek  dra- 
ma lad  grown  out  of  the  dithyrambio  choruses 
at  the  festivals  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus),  he  was 
also  regarded  as  the  god  of  tragio  art,  and  as 
the  protector  of  theatres.  The  orgiaslae  wor- 
ship of  Dionysus  (Baccbos)  seems  to  have  twen 
first  established  in  Thrae^  and  to  hare  tbaice 
qiread  southward  to  Honnt  Helieon  aod  Par- 
nassus, to  Thebes,  Nazot,  and  throughout  Greece, 
Bicily,  and  Italy,  though  some  writers  derived 
it  from  Egypt.  Respecting  hia  festivals  and 
the  mode  of  their  celebration,  and  espedally  tiie 
iotiwlaetioo  aod  tmppteMioo  of  bis  w««hip  at 
Bom^  vcdl  JHel.  ef  AML,  ait  IhflwmA.  In  the 
eatVest  times  the  Qnuws  or  Charities  were  the 
companiomi  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus),  ^[lis  eir- 
eumstanee  points  out  the  great  change  which 
took  place  in  the  course  of  tune  in  the  mode  of 
bis  worship,  for  afterward  we  find  him  acoom- 
pssned  io  nis  ezpeditinns  and  travels  by  Bac- 
choBlk  woniCQ,  edUMl  Uam,  Msaud^  Tbyi- 


ades,  Uimalloncs,  Clodones,  Baasara  or  Bass 
rides,  all  of  whom  are  represented  io  works  i 
art  as  raging  with  madness  or  mtliusiaBm,  it 
vehemoit  motions,  tJieir  heads  thrown  back 
ward,  with  dishevelled  hair,  and  canning  ii 
their  hands  th^us-stafb  (entwined  w:th  ivy 
and  headed  with  pine-cones),  cymbals,  swords 
or  aeipeats.  Silem,  Pans,  satyii,  centaurs,  and 
other  Beii^  of  a  like  kind,  are  also  the  eoaBUuii 
companions  of  the  god.  The  temples  and  Stat- 
ues of  I>ionjBU4  (^Lcchus)  were  very  numeroui 
ia  the  ancient  world.  TIm  animal  most  «om 
monly  sacrificed  to  him  was  the  ram.  Among 
the  things  sacred  te  him,  we  may  notice  the 
vine,  ivy,  laurel,  aod  asphodel;  the  dolphin, 
serpent,  tiger,  lyn:^  panther,  and  ass ;  but  he 
hated  the  sight  of  an  owL  In  later  wtyks  of 
art  he  appears  io  foor  different  foniis :  1.  As  an 
infant  handed  over  by  Mercury  (Hermes)  to  his 
norses,  or  fondled  end  played  with  by  satyrs 
and  Baochffi.  S.  As  a  manly  god  with  a  beuxl, 
oommc»iiy  called  the  Indian  Bacchus.  He  there 
appears  m  the  character  of  a  wise  and  dignified 
Onental  monarch ;  bis  beard  is  long  and  soft, 
and  his  Iivdian  (^ooo^)  are  long  and 

richly  folwd.  8.  The  ^outnfu  or  so-called 
Theban  Bacchus  was  earned  to  ideal  beauty  by 
Praxiteles.  The  form  of  his  body  is  ounly  and 
with  strong  outlines,  but  still  apfxoaches  to  the 
female  form  by  its  softness  and  roundness. 
The  ezpreuioQ  of  the  oonntaiance  is  lauguid, 
Mkd'shows  a  kind  of  dreamy  Ioi^;ing  ;  the  bead, 
with  a  diadem,  or  a  wreath  of  vine  or  ivy,  leans 
somewhat  on  one  side;  his  attitude  u  easy, 
like  that  of  a  man  who  is  absorbed  in  sweet 
thoughts,  or  slightly  intoxicated.  He  is  often 
sera  leaning  on  bis  compaoicx»,  or  riding  on  a 
panther,  ass,  tiger,  or  Ikhl  The  finest  statu*? 
of  this  kind  is  in  the  villa  LndovisL  ^  Bacchus 
with  Ikkiis,  either  those  of  a  ram  or  of  a  bull 
Tli^  repreeentatioa  oeours  ohiefty  on  oinos,  but 
never  in  statues. 

DioraXxxs  (Aio^viTf).  1.  Of  Ifytilene,  a  die 
tjnguished  Greek  rhetoridan,  came  to  Borne, 
where  be  instructed  Itberius  Qraocboa,  and  be- 
came hia  intimate  fnwd.  After  the  murder  of 
Gracchus,  Diophaoes  was  also  put  to  death. — 
2.  Of  Niosea,io  Bit)i]n>ia,intbeuatcantoryB.C, 
abriged  the  agricultural  week  of  Oasune  IMoi^- 
Bios  for  the  nse  of  King  Deiotaroa. 

DioFHANTUS  (Ajofovrof).  1.  An  Attic  orator 
and  contemporary  of  Demosthenes,  with  whom 
he  oppoeed  the  Macedonian  party. — 2.  Of  Alex- 
andra, the  only  Greek  writer  (si  Algebra.  Hi* 
period  is  unknown ;  but  he  probablv  ought  not 
to  be  placed  before  the  end  of  tiie  fifth  century 
of  our  era.  He  wrote  ^nfAnMftM  in  thirteen 
books,  <A  wliicb  (oly  six  are-eKtan^  and  one 
book,  Ih  JtfvUanffulia  Aionm^  on  polygonal 
numbers.  These  books  ocHitain  a  Sjrstem  of 
reasoning  oo  oumbers  by  the  aid  at  gene  ml 
symbols,  and  with  some  nee  of  symbols  of  operu- 
tioa ;  so  tha^  tbon^  the  demmistrations  are 
very  much  conducted  in  words  at  length,  and 
arranged  bo  as  to  remind  as  at  Euclid,  there  is 
no  question  that  the  woric  is  algebraical ;  not  n 
treatise  or  tUgrbra,  but  an  algebraical  treatiiHi 
on  the  relatioDS  of  integer  oumberB,  aod  on  the 
solution  (tf  eqaatkms  of  more  than  oncTariable 
in  integers.  £('  tiuns  by  Bachet  de  Mexit  iiie^ 
Firis,  lesi.and  Fermat,  Touloos^  1670,  fcL 
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Dioi-IiHKs  {^toKoSK)-  !■  -A  half-fanatic 
BAlf-impostor,  wbo  made  at  Athens  an  appar- 
eotly  turirtDg  trade  of  oracles:  he  vae  much 
snUrired  by  the  oomio  poets. — 2.  Aa  Atheniao 
general,  fauier  of  the  poet  Menander,  -was  BOit 
oat  tc  the  Thracian  Cberstmeaiu  about  B.O. 
344,  at  th«  head  of  a  bo^  of  Athenian  settlers 
or  xijipo&xot.  Id  the  Chersooese  be  beeame 
'arolved  in  disputes  with  the  Oardiana,  who  were 
supported  by  FhiUp^  The  latter  Beat  a  letter 
of  remoQstraoce  to  Athena,  aod  Diopithes  was 
amugoed  by  the  Macedonian  party,  but  was 
defended  by  Demrsthenefl  in  the  oratioo,  stiU 
extant,  on  the  Chersonese^  B.0,  S41,  in  otmse- 
quenoe  of  which  he  waa  permitted  to  retfun  his 
eomnuud. 

[Dif^BB  (Au3fM;f\  soQ  of  Amarnieea^  leader 
of  the  Epei  before  Troy ;  aUiu  by  IVus.— 2. 
Father  tn  Antomedon,  who  was  the  armor- 
bearer  of  Achilles. — 8.  Son  of  Friam,  brother 
of  Amyciu,  slain  with  his  brother  in  Italy  by 
Tamus. — i.  A  Trojan,  ocmqiauioa  of  .^oeas, 
gained  oo«  of  fains  in  the  fimeral  gsmes 
la  honw  ot  Anehisea.] 

t>ioao6aima  Insdu  (AiooKoptSm  v^aoc:  now 
Bocetra),  an  ialaod  off  the  aonthem  ooast  of 
Aratna,  near  ii»  Prommtory  Syagros.  The 
island  itself  waa  marshy  and  unproductiTe,  but 
It  was  a  great  comraaroial  emporium ;  and  the 
northern  part  of  the  ialaod  was  inhabited  by 
Arabian,  Egyptian,  and  Oreek  merehants. 

DiosodEioKS  {&toffKopUtis)  1.  A  disciple  of 
Isoeratea,  and  a  Greek  grammarian,  wrote  upon 
Homer. — 2.  The  author  of  39  epigrams  in  the 
Greek  Anthology,  seems  to  hare  lived  in  Egypt 
about  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Euei^etes. — 3.  Pc- 
DAOiuB  or  PcoANiDS,  of  Aiiazarba  in  Cilicia,  a 
Greek  |diysieian,  iHx>bably  lived  in  the  seoond 
eentuiy  of  the  Goristian  era.  He  haa  left  be- 
hind him  a  TreatiM  on  hfateria  Medioa  (Ile^ 
TAk  larpu^),  in  fire  books,  a  work  of  great 
labor  and  rflsearob,  and  wluch  for  many  ages 
was  reccivftd  as  a  standard  produotioa  It  oon- 
aista  of  a  deecription  of  aU  the  articles  then 
used  in  medieincv  with  an  account  of  their  sup- 
poaed  Tirtuflf.  The  other  works  extant  under 
me  name  of  Dioscorides  are  probaUr  spurioua. 
The  best  edition  is  by  Sprei^el,  Lips^  1829, 
1880,  2  rois.  8to.— 4.  Sumamed  Fbacas  od  ac- 
count of  the  molee  or  freckles  on  bis  Jface^  prob- 
al  <y  lired  in  the  first  century  KC. 

jUiosoCu  (&i6(  Kovpoi),  that  is,  sons  of  Jupit«r 
(Zeus),  the  well-known  heroes  CASToa  {Kaarup) 
and  FoLLDX  or  Polydeuces  {ILoTLvdevK^c).  The 
two  brothen  were  sometimes  called  CMrtdsis 
1^  the  Romans.  Aboording  to  Homer,  they 
were  the  boos  of  Leda  and  Tyndareus,  king  of 
Lacodnmoo,  and  consequently  broths b  of  Helen. 
Hence  they  are  often  called  by  the  patronymic 
T^/^'/i&^'idm.  Castor  was  iamous  for  his  skill 
In  (■^'•''"^  and  Tntmaging  horae^  and  Pollux 
for  hid  skill  in  boxiog^  Both  had  dis^ipeared 
ficom  the  eartii  befiire  .the  Greeks  went  against 
Troy.  Although  they  were  buried,  says  Ho- 
mer, ret  they  came  to  life  erery  oih&r  day, 
and  the^  enjoyed  htxiors  like  thoee  of  the  gouL 
According  to  other  tiaditioos,  both  were  the 
tooi  of  Ju[»ter  (Zeu^  and  Leda,  and  were  bom 
at  the  same  time  with  thor  ^ter  Hel«i  out  of 
*o  eg^.  Vid,  Leda.  Aceording  to  others,  again, 
PoUux  and  Helen  wily  were  ebildreD  of  Japtter 
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(Zeus),  and  Castor  wm  fhe  son  of  lyndam* 

Hence  Pollux  was  immortal,  while  Castor  was 
subject  to  old  age  aod  death  hke  every  uthu' 
mortal.  Thej  were  bom,  acoordii^  to  d)iferent 
traditions,  at  differ^t  plnoee,  su^  as  Amy- 
doi.  Mount  TaygStuB,  the  ishtnd  of  Feph  Kis,  of 
TbalamA  The  fabulons  life  <tf  the  Dioteuri  ia 
marked  by  three  great  events.  1.  2%mr  exj* 
dition  offaitut  At/uriM.  Theseus  had  carried  off 
their  sister  .Heleti  from  Sparta,  and  kept  her 
in  cc»iflnement  at  Aphidnte,  noder  the  superio- 
tendence  of  his  moUier  .£thra.  'While  TheS' 
euA  was  absent  from  Attica,  the  Dioscuri  march- 
ed into  Attica,  and  ravaged  the  country  round 
the  eity.  Aeademus  revealed  to  them  that 
Helen  was  kept  at  Apbidng;  the  IXoeeuri  took 
the  place  by  assault^  eairied  away  their  sister 
Helen,  and  made  .SlOm  their  prisoner.  2. 
2%arp<irt  in  the  eamditim  of  the  Arvoaauta,  as 
they  had  before  taken  part  in  the  Colydouian 
hunt.  During  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  it 
onoe  ha{^>«i^  that  when  the  heroes  were  de- 
tuned a  rehamentsbttn^  and  Ori^ieuB  priced 
to  the  Samothraciaa  gods,  the  storm  suddoily 
subsided,  and  stars  appeared  on  the  heads 
of  the  Dioscuri.  On  th«r  arriral  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Bebryoes,  Pollux  fought  against 
Amycua,  the  gigantie  bod  of  Neptune  (Posei 
doa),  and  ooo^uered  him.  During  the  Argo- 
OButio  expedituxi  they  founded  the  town  of 
Dioseurina.  8.  Their  battU  mth  the  sou 
Aphareui,  Oooe  the  Dkweuri,  in  ooiyunctiun 
with  Idas  and  Lynceus,  the  sqps  of  AfdwrewH 
had  carried  away  a  herd  of  oxen  from  Arosdia. 
Idas  appropriated  the  herd  to  himseli^  and  drove 
it  to  his  home  in  Messeae.  The  Dioeeuri  then 
invaded  Messene,  drove  away  the  cattle  of 
which  they  had  been  dejKived,  and  much  more 
in  additioo.  Henee  arose  a  war  between  the 
Dkieenri  and  the  eons  ot  A^pbarean,  wbieb  was 
carried  on  in  Measflhe  or  I^conia.  Castor,  the 
mortal,  fell  by  the  hands  of  Idas,  but  Pollux 
slew  Lynceus,  and  JufKter  (Zeus)  killed  Idas 
by  a  flaeh  of  lightnuig.  Pollux  then  returned 
to  bis  brother,  whom  he  found  breathing  bis 
last,  and  be  prayed  to  Jupiter  ^Zeus)  to  be  per- 
mitted to  die  with  him.  Jupiter  (Zeus)  gave 
him  the  optkm  either  to  live  as  bis  imnKslal 
son  in  Olympus,  or  to  shore  his  Ivothw's  iat^ 
and  to  live  alternately  one  day  under  the  earth, 
and  the  other  in  the  heavenly  abodes  of  the 
gods.  AooordiiiK  to  a  different  form  of  the 
story,  Jupiter  (mm)  rewarded  the  attachment 
of  we  two  brothers  by  placing  them  among  the 
Stan  as  ChminL  Tmaa  haroie  youths  received 
divine  booors  at  Sparta.  Hw  worship  spread 
from  Peloponnesus  over  Greece,  Sicily,  and  Italy, 
inieir  pnndpal  chamcteristie  was  that  of 
Aetd  aoT^ptf,  that  is,  migb^  helpers  of  luau, 
whence  th^^  were  sometimes  called  dvaxtg  or 
dvanTtf.  They  were  worshipped  more  eepe' 
rially  as  the  wotectors  of  travellers  hv  sea,  tat 
Keptune  (Poseidon)  had  rewarded  their  brotbn'ly 
krre  by  giving  them  power  over  winds  and 
wavee,  that  they  mi^t  asaist  the  ahipwreoked 
(Jratres  Mdetut,  Iveida  ridera,  Hor.,  Com,  i, 
8).  Whenever  they  appeared  they  were  seen 
riding  on  magnifioent  white  steeds.  They  were 
regarded  as  presidaits  of  the  public  games. 
Tbej  -were  ftniher  believed  to  nare  inrented 
the  muMlaiNo  and  warfike  mwi^  aod  poeti 
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Bkj  Wdc  were  &Tor«d  by  titeni.  Owing  to 
their  warlike  ehanoter,  it  wu  ciutomary  nt 
Sparta  for  tbe  two  kiogs,  wbenever  they  w«i)t 
to  war,  to  be  eeeompanied  by  symbolio  repre- 
sentations of  the  Diosouri  {doKOva).  Utsspectiog 
their  feutivoU,  vid.  Diet.  of^AfA,  arts.  Anacsia, 
DioflooaiA.  Their  usual  represeotaUiKi  in  works 
of  art  is  tliat  of  two  youthful  borsemea  with 
^g-ahaped  htilmeti,  erowDed  witii  afairs,  and 
with  apeara  in  tb«r  bande.  At  jtome,  tlie  wor- 
■liip  of  the  Dioacori  ma  iotroduoed  at  an  early 
time.  They  were  believed  to  hare  asaiated 
tlie  liomane  against  the  Latins  in  tbe  battle  of 
Lake  Regillns ;  and  the  dictator,  A.  Postumiue 
AltunuB,  during  tbe  battle  vowed  a  temple  to 
tlieni.  It  was  erected  in  Uie  Forum,  on  the 
•pot  wbere  tbey  had  been  seen  after  the  battle, 
oppoute  the  temple  of  Vesta.  It  nas  conse- 
crated oo  tbe  16lhof  Jnly.  tbe  anniTeraary  of 
the  battle  of  R^iUus.  Hie  eqaitee  r^arded 
the  Dioscuri  as  their  [»troiis.  From  tiie  year 
B.C.  SOS,  tiie  equites  went  every  year,  on  the 
16tb  of  July,  in  a  magnificent  procession  on 
bursGbae^  mim  tbe  temple  of  Mara  through 
the  main  atr«eta  of  the  city,  across  the  Forum, 
and  by  the  andeot  temple  of  the  Dioscuri. 

DioBcCalAs  (AiofKovptuf :  Aiofxtn^ptevf  :  now 
Jitkuria  or  laiur),  an  important  town  in  Col- 
chis, on  the  'SXy^T  Astbemus,  uortliwest  of  tbe 
Phasis,  founded  by  the  Milesians,  was  a  great 
empwiumfor  all  the  surrounding  people:  under 
tbe  Roman*  it  was  oalled  Sebastopulia 

I>ioe-BiiEON(Aukc1^r>^ :  Aiocie/MT9i'),aamaU 
town  on  the  coast  of  Iidiia,  between  Iiebedus 
and  Colophon. 

Dioapdus  (A{o{T-o^:  AutfroXfrvf).  1.  D. 
Haoxa,  the  later  nunc  of  Thebes  in  Egypt 
Vid.  THEB.E.— 2.  D.  PuTA,  called  by  Pliny  Jo- 
vis  Oppidiun,  the  cupital  of  tbe  Nomoa  Diospo- 
lites  m  Upp^r  I^ypt — 8.  A  town  in  Lower 
^ypt,  iu  the  Delta,  near  Hendes,  io  the  midst 
of  maraheaw — 4.  (Kow  Ludi,  X^fdi),  the  name 
given  by  the  Greek  and  Boman  vritera  to  the 
Ltdda  of  the  Smpturea — 6.  A  town  in  Fontue, 
orifpnally  called  Oabdu. 

DioTia,  on  aucieot  Italian  (Umbrian)  ume  of 
Jumter. 

IhFHiLn  (Af^iAor),  oDa  of  tbe  principal  Athe- 
oiao  oomie  poets  of  tbe  new  owuedy,  uid  a  cm- 
Ciemporary  of  Uenaoder  and  Pbilemoo,  was  a 
native  of  Sinope^  He  is  said  to  have  exhibited 
one  hundred  plays.  Though,  in  point  of  time, 
Dipbilus  beloueea  to  the  new  comedy,  his  poetiy 
aeema  to  have  liad  more  of  tbe  ebaracter  of  the 
middle  Thia  ia  shown,  mung  other  indioa' 
tioaa,  try  the  fre^ueocy  with  whieh  he  dnae 
mytholo^cal  subjects  ior  his  plays,  and  1^  liia 
bru^ng  on  tbe  stage  tbe  jpoeta  Arcbiloobus, 
Hipponax,  and  Sappha  Tue  Roman  oomie 
poeU  borrowed  lai^gely  from  Diphilua.  The 
Canna  of  Plautus  is  a  traosIatioB  ol  his  KXvpov- 
uevoi.  His  Xwairodv^OKOVTe^  was  translated  by 
Flantos  in  the  lost  play  of  tbe  GommorimUt,  and 
was  Piutiiy  fbllowed  by  Temwe  in  hia  AMpki. 
Hm  Mudena  iA  Plantus  is  also  a  tranalatioD  of 
a  play  of  Dipbilus,  but  tbe  title  of  the  Ore^ 
play  IS  not  known.  [Tbe  fragments  of  DicAiilus 
are  e^ted  by  Meineke,  i'Vwm.  Comic  tfrtBC, 
ToL  iL,  p.  106S-9S,  edit  mioorj 

DmEMva  and  Sctlus  (AXmuvof  KtU  £«vAA*r), 
T«r7  VNieot  Greek  atatoarie^  who  v«  alwaya 


mentioned  togethw,  flounsbed  i.bout  BO.  560. 
They  were  nativea  of  Crete,  wheuce  they  want 
to  Sicyon,  wbidi  was  for  a  long  time  tbe  cbl^ 
scat  of  Oretnan  art   llieir  disciplea  were  Teo- 
teuB  and  Angelion,  Learofans  of  Rhegiom,  Dory- 
clidas  ami  his  brother  Hedou,  Dontus,  and  Hie- 
ocles,  who  were  all  four  Lacedamonians.  Di- 
poenua  and  Scyllia  are  sometimes  called  bmis 
beedalus,  by  which  we  are  <mly  to  undentaod 
that  they  belonged  to  tbe  Dasdauan  e^le  ot  art 
Vid.  Djedaujb. 
Dia^  a  name  of  tbe  Furie.    FidL  Ecmxiodh. 
DiaoK  {Alpxji),  daughter  of  Helios  and  wife 
of  LycuB.   Her  stray  is  related  under  Aufhiok. 
[Diu  or  DtaS  ( Aeip?).    Vid.  Buenicc,  No.  4.] 
DiapBYs  (Aif)^(),  a  mountain  iu  Eubce^ 
Dis,  contracted  from  Dives,  a  name  some- 
times nven  to  PlutOk  and  benoe  also  to  the  low- 
er wond. 

Diutt{&iov:  AieCt, &taaT^\  1. Animportaal 
town  in  Macedonia,  on  the  Thermaio  Gulf^  so 
oalled  after  a  tem[^e  of  Jupiter  (Zeus).  Here 
were  placed  the  equestrian  statues  by  Lysippus 
of  the  UaoedcHuaLa  who  had  &U«n  at  tbe  mttU 
of  the  GnuiIeaai^S.  A  town  in  Ohaleidiee  in 
Maeadmia,  on  the  Stiymonic  OnlC— 8.  A  town 
in  Eubcea,  not  iar  from  the  promontory  Censum. 

Divloo,  the  leader  of  the  Helvetjans  io  tb« 
war  against  L.  Cassius  in  B.C,  107,  was  at  the 
head  of  tbe  embassy  sent  to  Julius  Ctesar,  near- 
ly fifty  years  bder,  BX!.  iS,  when  he  was  pro- 
paring  to  attack  the  HelTetuos. 

DxTmioui*,  an  jEduan  noUe  and  Iwothcr  ot 
Dumnoriz,  was  a  warm  adherent  of  tbe  Romans 
and  of  Cesar,  who,  in  oonuderatiun  of  bia  en- 
treaties, pardoned  the  treason  of  Dumnoriz  in 
B.C.  58.  In  the  same  year  be  took  the  most 
prominent  part  among  the  Gallic  chiefs  in  re- 
qnestmg  Cssar's  aid  against  Ariovistna ;  he 
bad  some  time  before  ^me  even  to  Rome  to  ask 
the  aeoate  for  their  mterferenoe,  bat  without 
aocoeas.  Daring  thia  viut  ha  waa  the  gneat  of 
Cicero. 

DivodOkuh  (now  Metz,)  sobsequoiily  Medio- 
matrid,  and  still  lator  Metis  or  Mettis,  tbe  capi- 
tal of  ^e  Mediomatrioi  in  Gallia  BelgittL 

DivfisA.    Vid.  Cabcbci. 

DiTLLDB  (AfvAAot),  an  AUieniai^  who  wrote  ■ 
history  of  Qreeee  and  SieiW  in  twenfy-iizor 
twenty-seven  books,  from  ue  seizure  of  tbe 
Delphic  tomple  by  Fbilomelus.  '  Tbe  ezact  pe- 
riod at  which  he  flourished  can  not  be  af  certain- 
ed,  but  he  belmigs  to  tbe  age  of  the  Ptolemies, 

Doa&am  (Ao^pof),  a  town  in  Peonia  in  Ma- 
oedonia,  eaat  of  the  River  Ecbedorua. 

DodbdA  or  Doomtini  ( Aoxi/uo,  Aok^iov  :  Ao 
Kifitvi,  AoKifi^vSf),  a  town  in  Fhrvgia,  not  &r 
from  Synnada :  in  its  aeigbborhooa  ware  eel«> 
brated  marble  auarries. 

DOoOka  (Auoui^),  the  most  ancient  oracle  in 
Greece,  was  situated  in  Epirus,  and  probaUy  at 
tbe  southeastern  eztremity  of  the  Ijske  of  •toms- 
mn^near  KaatriUa.  It  wa^  founded  by  Pa- 
iMgiMui,  sod  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter  (Zens). 
He  responses  of  the  oracle  were  given  from 
lofty  oaks  or  beech  treen,  probably  fr«n  a  groT* 
conaistiog  of  these  treea  The  will  of  the  god 
was  declared  by  the  wind  ruetling  through  the 
trees ;  and,  in  order  to  rotder  tbe  sounds  mora 
(UsUnct,  bnuen  vessels  were  suspended  on  Ibe 
branches  of  the  U'eea»  wliioh,  l;eing  set  in  motias 
887 
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by  tLe  xrind,  cftmo  ia  oontact  inUi  cue  another, 
l^ew  aouuds  were  Id  «arly  time*  interpreted 
by  men,  but  aftonvard,  vhea  the  vorship  of 
Dione  became  connected  with  that  of  Jnpiter 
(Zeus),  hy  two  or  three  aged  vomen,  who  were 
ealled  ncXfiude^  or  n-eAottu,  because  pigeons 
vere  said  to  have  'wrought  the  command  to  found 
die  oracle.  There  were,  bowevcr,  alar  priests, 
sailed  SeUi  or  H«lli,  who  had  the  maLBgement 
of  Hu  temple:  The  otatSle  of  Dodnoa  had  less 
inf  neEce  in  historical  times  than  in  the  heroic 
ag.4.  It  was  fthiefly  consulted  by  the  neighbor- 
ing tribes,  the  ..ftolians,  Aeai-nanians,  and  Epi- 
rota,  and  by  those  whg  would  not  go  to  Delphi 
OD  accooDt  of  its  partiality  for  the  Doriane  Id 
KG.  219,  the  temple  was  destroyed  1^  the  Mto- 
liaosand  the  aacred  oaki  cut  dowa  Bnttiie 
town  eon  tinned  to  eziet,  and  we  hear  of  a  bishop 
of  Dodona  in  the  council  of  Ephesus. 

DOLABBLLA,  OoSMfiliOS.      1.  P,  OODSul  EC 

288,  conquered  the  Senooes — ^S.  Ow^  cnrule 
iedile  166,  in  which  year  be  and  his  collei^e, 
Scxtus  Jidius  Ottsar,  had  tJie  Heoyra  of  Terence 

rerformed  at  tbe  festival  of  the  Hegalesio.  In 
69  he  waa  eoDsiiL^-8.  Oit.,  a  parttaan  of  SiiUa, 
by  whom  h«  was  made  aonant  81.  He  after- 
irard  receiTed  Macedonia  for  his  proviuce.  In 
77  he  waa  accused  by  the  ymmg  Julioa  Oiesar 
of  having  been  guilty  of  extortion  in  his  prov- 
ince, but  be  waa  acquitted— 1  Oir.,  pnetor  ur- 
banus  81,  when  tbe  cause  of  P.  Quutius  was 
tried :  Cicero  charges  bim  with  havii^  acted  oo 
tbat  oecaaiDn  mjustly.  The  year  aft«>  he  bad 
Cilioia  for  his  province ;  0.  Sfalleolus  was  his 
qtuBrtor,  and  the  Dotorioos  Verres  his  legate. 
Dolabella  not  only  tolerated  the  eztortj<uia  and 
rot^>eries  committed  by  them,  but  shared  in 
their  booty.  On  bis  return  to  Rom^  Dolabella 
was  Moased  by  M.  jfimilius  Scaunis  of  eztor- 
tiui  io  lus  proviooe,  and  on  that  ocoaaion  Yerres 
deserted  his  aoeompliee  and  furnished  the  accns- 
er  'with  all  the  necessary  iufimnation.  Dola- 
bella was  condemned,  and  went  into  exile.— 
6.  P.,  tbe  son-in-law  of  Cicero,  whose  daughter 
Tuliia  be  married  after  divorcing  his  wife  Fabia, 
61.  He  waa  oueof  the  most  profligate  men  of 
bis  and  his  conduct  caused  Cioero  great 
imeaunees.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  aivil 
war  be  tinned  Cnsar,  and  fbogfat  on  hi*  ade  at 
the  battle  of  Haraalia  (48),  m  AMca  (M),  and 
in  Spain  (40).  Caaar  raised  him  to  tbe  o(»ibu1- 
ship  in  44,  notwithstaodii^  tbe  opposition  of 
Anloay.  After  the  murder  of  Cssar,  he  fbrtb- 
with  joined  the  aasassiDs  of  his  beoefiiator ;  but 
when  Antony  gare  bim  ^  prorinoe  of  Syria, 
with  the  coBamand  against  due  Partbians,  all  his 
repnbliean  enthusiasm  disappeared  at  once.  On 
toA  way  to  hia  prorinoe  be  plundered  the  cities 
of  Oreeoe  and  Asia  Minor,  and  at  Smyrna  he 
murdered  Treboniua,  who  bad  been  appainted 
by  the  s«Mta  proooosul  of  Asia.  When  hie 
proeeadii^  beaune  known  at  Rome,  he  was 
declared  a  public  epemy ;  and  Caasius,  who  hnd 
received  Syria  from  tbe  soiate,  marched  against 
bim.  DoUbella  threw  hims^f  into  Laodicfia, 
which  was  besieged  by  Caauus.  who  at  leogtb 
succeeded  in  takmg  it.  Dolabella,  in  order  not 
to  fall  into  the  bands  of  bis  enemies,  ordered 
one  of  his  soldiers  to  kill  bim,  48. 

DolIohe  {&<Mxf!),    1.  Tbe  ancient  name  of 
die  ialaod  laama^a.  A  tovnia  n  -saalyionthe 
MB 


western  slop*  of  Olympus. — 8.  A  town  in  Com- 
magene,  between  Zeunna  and  Gennaiiicia,  alse 
called  Doliehene,  celebrated  for.  tbe  wordiip  of 
Jupiter. — 4.  Or  Dulichium.    Vid  EonitfADEe. 

DoLicHisTK  {^oT^ixttmi :  now  Kakava),  an  isl- 
and off  tbe  coast  of  Lycia,  opposite  tbe  prom- 
ontory Chimiera. 

DoLidms  (AoTilovec),  a  Pclasffio  people  in 
Mysia,  who  dwelt  between  the  mera  .^sepna 
and  lUijrndaeDS,  and  in  the  neighboibood  of  Cfyz- 
icus,  whidi  was  called  after  tbem  Dolidms. 

DoLON  (A^ov)^  a  ^vjan,  sent  by  night  to  spy 
'die  Qrecian  camp,  waa  taken  prisoner  by  Ulvs- 
ses  and  Diomeaes,  compelled  to  give  intelli- 
gence reepectiog  the  Trojans,  and  then  slaiu  by 
Diomedee.  The  tenth  book  of  the  Iliad  was 
dierefore  called  AoX^eia  or  dkohjvo^ta. 

DoLOifci  {&6}LoyKoi),  a  Thracian  peopln  in  tbe 
Tliracian  Gbereonesua.    Vtd.  Miltiad£s. 

DolSfes  {&6?/>iTeg),  a  powerful  people  in 
Thessaly,  dwelt  on  the  Bnipens,  and  foagbt  be- 
fore Troy.  (Horn,  Jl,  ix,  484.)  At  a  later 
time  tibejf  dwelt  at  tbe  fbot  of  Mount  Hndn» ; 
and  tbeir  country,  called  Dolofia  {Ao^ojria), 
was  reckoned  part  of  Epima. 

DokMa.  1.  Sister  d  On.  Cwnftius  Aheno- 
barbuB  (vid.  AnxKOBAsmrs,  Ko,  10),  and  eoaao- 
quentl^r  an  aunt  of  the  Emperor  Nero.  She  waa 
ue  wife  of  Crispus  Passtenus,  and  waa  mar- 
dered  in  her  old  age  by  Ifero,  who  wished  to  get 
poBsesaioo  of  hw  proper^.^ — 2.  LkfIda,  sister  of 
the  preoe^i^,  wife  oi  IL  Valerius  Messala  Bar- 
batoa,  and  mother  of  ICeaBalina,  was  pub  to 
death  by  Olaufas  at  the  Instigation  of  Agrip- 

Sina. — 8.  LongIwa,  daughter  of  Domitins  Oor- 
ulo,  was  first  married  to  L.  Lamia  .fmilianus, 
and  afterward  to  the  Emperor  DomiUan.  In 
consequence  of  her  adnlteroua  intercourse  witb 
Paris,  an  actor,  Domidan  repudiated  her,  but 
was  afterward  reocmoiled  to  ber.  She  was 
privy  to  Domltian  8  murder. 

DoHfriA  Ovm,  plebeian,  was  divided  into  tbe 
two  Ulnstrioue  families  of  AffEVOBAaBus  and 

OALVtNUa. 

DoiimiNUB,  or,  with  his  full  nanie,T.  FLtviua 
DourriAKDS  Aoqubtds,  Roman  empei-ur  A.D. 
81-99,  was  the  younger  son  of  Vespasian,  and 
was  bom  at  Bmne  A.D.  61.  When  Vespasian 
was  prodaimed  emperor  by  tbe  legions  in  ^e 
East  (69),  Domitian,  who  was  then  at  Rom^ 
narrowly  escaped  being  murdered  by  Vitelliua,' 
and  concealed  himself  until  the  victory  of  his 
fathcT^B  party  was  decided.  After  the  fall  of 
Vitelliua,  DomitiaD  was  proclaimed  Cssar,  and 
obtained  tbe  govenunoit  of  the  city  till  tbe  re- 
turn of  faSa  fiiuier.  io  this  abort  time  be  gava 
ftiU  proofe  of  hie  aanguinitry  and  licentious  tem- 
per. Veapauan  intrusted  Domitian  witb  no 
public  affiiint,  and  during  die  ten  years  of  hia 
reign  (69-79),  Domitinn  lived  as  a  private  per 
son  OD  an  estate  near  tbe  Albao  Mount,  sur- 
rounded by  a  number  of  oomteaans,  and  devot- 
ing a  great  part  of  bis  time  to  tbe  eompositim 
of  poetry  and  the  recitation  of  hia  productions. 
During  the  reign  of  his  brother  Titus  (70-81), 
he  was  also  not  allowed  to  take  any  part  In  pub- 
lic affiiirs.  On  tbe  death  of  Titus  (81),  whidi 
was  in  all  probability  tbe  work  of  Domitian,  he 
waa  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  toldiers.  Dnr- 
mg  tne  first  few  yean  of  nia  r^ign  he  kept  a 
atnet  at^rintendenee  over  die  goreroora  at 
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piMvrace*.  eDMted  seTerat  useful  l&va,  endeav- 
•red  to  florrect  the  liceotious  conduct  of  the 
D^faer  oImws;  and  thoiiglt  he  indulged  him- 
■elf  ID  straDm  pusioDS,  dii  gorenunent  yraa 
mneb  betEar  Utan  hmd  be«D  expected.  But  his 
eoodiMt  WM  woii  ebumd  for  the  won&  Hii 
mn  vere  moaQj  nnrortunate ;  and  his  iroDt 
of  Buoeess  both  voun^ed  bia  TBOity  aod  exeit«d 
bw  fears,  and  thua  led  him  to  delight  in  the  mia- 
fortuuee  and  aufiferiiigB  of  otttera.  In  8S  he  un- 
dertook an  expeditWQ  againat  the  Ohatti,  vhich 
was  attended  with  do  reault,  though  on  bis  re- 
toro  to  Rome  in  the  foUoving  year  ha  celebra- 
t«d  a  triumph,  ai  d  assnmed  toe  name  of  Qor- 
inanieoB.  Id  86,  Agrioola,  -whot«  fiim«BB  and 
merits  excited  hia  jealomy,  vaa  recalled  to 
Rome.  Vid.  Amoou.  From  86  to  90  be  had 
to  carry  on  war  with  Decebolus  and  the  Daoi- 
ana,  who  defeated  the  Roman  vmiea,  and  at 
length  aompoUed  Domitiaa  to  jHirchoaa  peaee 
oo  Ttrj  hamiliatiDfr  tennai  Kid  DnmALua. 
It  waa  after  the  Dactao  war  especially  that  he 
gaT«  fhU  away  to  hia  «n»l^  and  tyratuiy.  No 
man  of  distinetioB  waa  aafe  naleBB  he  woold 
degrade  himself  to  flatter  the  ^raut  Tfae  silent 
fear  vhidt  prerailed  in  Rome  and  ttaly  daring 
the  latter  yeara  of  Domidan'a  r^gn  briefly 
bat  ener^^etioall^  deBcribed  by  Tad  toe  in  tlw 
introduotion  to  bu  Idfe  of  Agrieola,  and  bis  vioee 
and  tyranny  are  exposed  in  the  Btrongeat  oolors 
br  the  withani^  satire  of  JuveoaL  All  the 
pbUoaophera  who  lived  at  Rome  were  expelled. 
Christian  writers  atbibnte  to  him  a  peraeouUon 
of  the  Chriatiana  likewiBe,  but  there  is  some 
doobt  upon  the  matter ;  and  the  bdtef  seems 
to  hava  ariaen  from  the  Btrictneaa  with  whi^ 
ht  exaflted  the  tribute  from  the  Jews,  and  which 
may  have  caused  much  snffering  to  the  Ohria- 
tians  aleo.  Many  ooDBpiraeies  hod  been  formed 
against  his  lifie,  bot  hod  bees  disoorered.  At 
length  three  officers  of  hia  ooart,  Partheoiua, 
^erios,  aod  EnteUoa,  whom  Domitian  tateoded 
to  put  to  death, -asaisted  by  Sfnnitia,  ib«  «mpe- 
Ton  vifie.  had  bun  murdered  by  StephaatB,  a 
freedman,  on  the  IStik  of  September,  96. 

Doidi^  Area.    Vtd.  aVkk. 

DoidriBB  CobsClo.    Vid.  CobjH7lo. 

DoMiTfuB  Uakbob.    Vid.  ILiMfiva, 

DomMiw  UlplSnds.    Fid.  ULmtnis. 

DoMVA,  Julia,  (rf  Emeaa,  waa  bmi  ^  tmmUe 
MTcnta,  and  married  tiie  Empetw  Septimioa 
SeTenis  when  be  was  in  a  prirote  ststioa  She 
was  beautiful  and  pn^igate,  bat,  at  the  same 
time,  gifled  with  stroi^  powers  of  mind,  nod 
food  of  literature  and  of  the  society  of  literary 
men.  She  had  ^reat  mflaenee  otw  her  has- 
bond,  and  after  hia  dairth  waa  intnuted  by  ber 
boo  Caraealla  with  tbe  adrnkuBtratioD  of  the 
most  important  a&irs  of  state.  After  the  mur- 
der of  Caraealla,  she  was  at  first  kiodlr  treated 
Maorinue;  but,  haniK  iucurred  the  sospi- 
cuHia  of  UaarinuB,  and  being  commaDded  to 
quit  Aatioch,  she  put  an  end  to  her  own  hfe  by 
TulnDtBryatarYatioii,  AJ).  SIT. 

DoslTua.  1.  A  celebrated  gnunmariui,  who 
taught  at  Rome  in  tbe  middle  cf  the  fourth  een- 
tnry,  aod  waa  the  preceptor  of  Sajnt  Jerome. 
Hia  most  iamous  wmk  is  a  nstem  of  Latin 
Ctrammar,  whidi  bos  formed  toe  gronnd-work 
of  moat  clemeotary  treatises  upon  the  aame  anb- ' 
jeel^  fiwD  lua  nwn  t^me  to  the  pneent  day.  It  1 


h»9  been  oeually  published  io  tbe  form  oi  twc 
separate  tracts :  1.  Atb  jl  Mditio  PriToa,  de  lit*- 
ria,tifUabia,pedilnu,ettmia;  2.  Editio  Seeund^, 
da  ccto  parnim  waUomt;  to  whidi  are  com- 
mon ly  annexed  De  barbaritnto,  De  aoUecimna,  Dt 
eeteria  viHu;  De  m^aplasmo,  De  Khemalibu*  ; 
De  tropia  ;  but  in  tbe  recent  edition  <^  Lindo- 
mann  (in  Corput  Grimm.  Latin^  X^k.,  1881) 
tbeee  are  all  combined  under  one  general  title, 
Donati  An  Orammaticatri&ua  libritampreheHta. 
We  also  posaees  introdnctiiHiB  {enarrationeB)  and 
scholia,  by  Donatus,  to  five  out  of  the  six  plays 
of  TerHMe^  those  to  the  HeautootimonunenQB 
having  been  lost  They  are  ettaobed  to  all  com- 
plete editions  of  Terence. — 3.  TiBXEiita  Cuu- 
DII78,  the  author  of  a  life  of  Virgil  in  twenty-five 
chapters,  prefixed  to  many  emtions  of  Virgil 
Kotbii^  is  known  with  regarfl  to  this  I)oi)atua  ; 
but  it  has  been  otrnjeeturea  tiiat  some  gprammo- 
rian,  who  flonrisbed  about  the  oommeoeement 
of  tb«  fifth  eentury,  mav  han  drawn  up  a  lu- 
o^pfay  which  formed  tlie  (.Toond-work  of  the 
peoe  we  now  possess. 

DonCu  or  DoMt^sii  {Aovmvta :  ^ov3vaio( : 
now  iStenoKt),  «M  of  the  smaller  Sporadea  in 
the  uEgean  Se%  south  of  Naxos,  Bubjeet  to  tbe 
Bbodiaaa  in  euly  times.  It  produced  green 
marble^  vhenee  Virgil  ul,  1S5)  calls  the 
island  mridit^  Under  tlie  Roman  emperors  it 
waa  used  as  a  plaos  of  bsniBhrneat 

DcwA,  DoauB,  DoBCM  .(rd  Adpo,  Aupo;  :  Au- 
pirJK),  called  D<n  In  the  Old  Testament,  tbe 
most  soutiier^  town  of  Fbceoioia  on  the  coast, 
on  a  kind  of*^  pwiiwsnla  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
CanneL  It  waa  an  raciebt  town,  funuerty  the 
residence  of  a  Oanaanitish  king,  and  nfterward 
bel<niged  to  tbe  tribe  of  Manasseh.  Under  the 
Seteueidw  it  was  a  strong  fcvtresB,  and  was  in 
(dnded  in  Coele-Syria.  It  subse<}neDtly  fell  inb 
decay,  but  was  restored  and  again  made  a  forti 
fled  place  by  tfae  Roman  general  Oalunius. 

DoaiEDs  (Aufuevf).  1.  £Uest  son  of  A'^'XftT- 
drides,  king  of  Sparta,  by  his  first  wife,  wa< 
boverer,  barn  after  the  bod  (tf  tbe  second  niu 
riage,  Oleomencs,  and  therefore  excluded  fhttr 
the  immediate  suocesHiim.  Vid.  Anaxandkido 
On  the  aeoession  of  Cleomenes  to  the  thn»u 
Doriens  left  Sparta  to  establish  for  himself  i 
kingdom  elsewhere^  He  led  his  oolony  fint  te 
li^a ;  bat,  driven  away  thmoa^  he  pasied  orei 
to  Bryx  in  Sidly,  where  be  foil  id  a  Mttle  wi& 
the  Egestteeas  and  OarOiagmiaDs,  about  B.0 
508.— 2.  Son  of  DiagwRB  of  Bbodes  (vid.  Diag 
OftiU),  waa  celebrated  for  hie  vietories  in  all  the 
great  Qreeian  games.  He  settled  in  Thurii, 
and  from  thia  plaoe,  after  tbe  defeat  of  the  Athe- 
oiana  at  Sytarase,  he  lad  thirty  gaU^s  to  tbe 
aid  of  tbe  Spartan  oanee  lo  Greeae,  BlG.  412 
He  eontbued  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  war 
till  407,  when  he  was  captorea  by  the  Alhe* 
niana ;  but  tbe  people,  in  admiratun  of  bis  ath- 
letic siae  and  noble  beauty,  dismiaaed  him  with- 
out so  much  OB  emetiDKa  nneom.  He  is  eaid 
at  a  later  time  to  baTebeen  put  to  death  by  the 
Spartans. 

DoBia  (Au/w'c).  1.  Daughter  of  Oceanns  and 
Tethys,  wife  of  her  brother  Ifereus,  aiid  mother 
of  tbe  Nereides.  Ihe  I^tm  poeta  sometimes 
use  tbe  name  of  this  divinity  for  the  sea  itscli 
(Virgn  £!clog^  k,  6). — 2.  One  of  the  Neretde^ 
danipitcr  of  tbe  preceding.^ — [3.  Born  at  I^ier^ 
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daqghter  ol  Xenetus,  vife  of  Dionyaius  the  elder, 
Md  mother  of  the  yomgee  DionynuB  of  Syra- 

«QM.] 

DObir  {Aupii).  1.  A  smftll  and  monntaiDOUB 
country  in  Qre«c4,  formerly  called  DbtSpu  {Apv- 
o^k\  was  bounded  by  Theflsaly  on  the  north, 
by  ^tolin  on  tbe  vest,  by  Loeris  on  the  soatli, 
and  by  Pfaocis  on  the  east.  It  contained  four 
towns.  Bourn,  Citiniiini,  EiineUB,  and  Piodue, 
which  formed  the  Dorian  teCrapoli^.  These 
towns  Dcver  attained  any  conseqaence,  and  in 
tbe  timo  of  tbe  Bomane  xrere  ia  ruins ;  but  tbe 
country  is  of  importance  as  tbe  home  of  the 
Doriuus  (&upieli :  Dores),  one  of  tbe  great  Hel- 
lenic races,  v/ho  claimed  descent  from  the  mytfa- 
ioal  Dorue.  Vid.  Dosus.  The  Doriaue,  faow- 
jver,  bad  not  always  dwelt  in  this  land.  Hc- 
(odotue  relates  (i^  66)  that  they  firet  inhabited 
Phthiotis  in  the  time  of  Veucalicvi ;  that  next, 
onder  Doras,  tb^  inhalRted  Hiatiteotia,  at  tbe 
foot  of  Ossa  and  Olympus ;  that,  expdled  from 
tbence  by  the  Cadmeans,  they  settled  on  Mount 
PinduH ;  and  that  they  samequently  took  up 
their  abode  in  Dryopis,  afterward  caUed  Doris. 
Their  fifth  nod  last  migraticat  was  to  Pelopon- 
nesus, which  they  conquered,  according  to  tra- 
dition, eighty  yeara  after  the  TrojaD  var.  It 
woa  related  l2iat  JB^ndm,  the  kitw  of  &o  Do- 
rians, bad  been  driven  from  bis  oominions  by 
the  Lapithae,  but  was  reinstated  by  Hereules ; 
that  the  children  of  Hercules  benee  took  refuge 
n  this  land  when  they  bad  been  expelled  from 
PohipoDoesua;  and  that  it  was  to  restore  them 
to  their  rif^ta  that  the  Doriani  mvaded  Pelo- 
[■onnesuo.  Aoeordingly,  the  conquest  of  Pelo- 
pouncsus  by  the  Donana  is  usually  called  the 
Return  of  the  Heraclidce.  Vid.  Hebaclida. 
The  Dorians  were  divided  into  three  tribes :  the 
ffijileit  CrXXelt).  Pamphyli  (nap^Ao().aDd  i>y- 
«ian««(Av/i«vef).  Tbe  first  derived  tbeir  name 
from  £lyllua,  boo  of  Hereolea,  tbe  two  last  from 
Paraphylus  and  Dymaa,  sons  of  .^gimina.  Tbe 
Doriana  were  the  ruling  olaas  throughout  Pelo- 
pouneaua ;  tbe  old  inhabitants  were  reduced  to 
elavery,  or  became  aubjecte  of  the  Dorians  no- 
der  the  name  of  Periteci  (IlfpiotKot).  Vid.  Diet, 
of^  Antiq^  art  Perkscl — 2.  A  district  in  Aua 
Minor,  eoneisting  of  tbe  Dorian  settlements  on 
the  coast  of  Oaria  and  tbe  neighboring  ielands. 
Six  of  these  towns  formed  ft  leanie,  called  tlie 
Dorian  hezapolia,  eoDsisting  of  Idndoi,  Italysas, 
and  Camlrus  in  Uia  island  of  Bhodea,  Uie  iuand 
Cos,  and  Cnidui  and  HaUcimiaseua  on  the  main 
land,  lliere  were  also  other  Dorian  settlements 
in  the  neighborhood,  but  they  were  never  ad- 
mitted tc  the  leagne.  The  members  of  Uie 
hexapolia  weie  aeoiatomed  to  celebrate  a  fea- 
liTal  with  gamee  on  the  Triopian  promontory 
near  Cuidus,  in  honor  of  tbe  Triopian  Apollo ; 
the  priEes  io  those  gamee  were  brasea  tripods, 
which  tbe  victors  hod  to  dedicate  in  tbe  temple 
of  Apollo ;  and  HalicaniBasus  was  struck  oat 
of  the  league  because  one  of  her  citixeDS  car- 
ried  the  tripod  to  hie  own  home  inatead  of  leav- 
ing it  in  the  temple.  Hie  hexapolia  thus  be- 
•ame  a  pentapolis. 

Doaisora  (AopiCTKOf),  a  town  in  Thrace  at  tbe 
mouth  of  the  Hebrus,  in  the  midst  of  an  exten- 
sive plain  of  the  a&me  name,  where  Xerxes  re- 
r  ewed  bia  vast  forces. 

{DoBnNHua,   ViA  DomMsxm. 
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DoBso,  C.  FabIps,  greatly  distioguisbed  hii» 
sslf  when  tlie  Capitnl  was  t>esi«ged  by  tbe  Gauls, 
B.C.  390.  The  Fabian  gens  was  accustoined 
to  celebrate  a  sacrifice  at  a  fixed  time  on  the 
Quirinal  Hill,  and  accordingly,  at  the' appointed 
time,  C.  DoTBo,  who  was  then  a  young  man,  de- 
scended from  tbe  Capitol,  carrying  the  aacred 
things  in  his  bands,  pasfed  in  safety  througli 
the  enemy's  poets,  and,  after  performing  the 
sacrifice,  returned  in  safety  to  the  Onpitol. 

DoEUS  (Adpof).  the  mytUoal  anceator  of  the 
Dorians,  ia  dea<u4bed  timet  aa  t^e  aon  of  Belln 
by  the  nymph  Orseis,  and  a  brother  of  Xutbui^ 
and  .£oIuB,  or  as  a  eon  of  Apollo  and  Pbthia, 
and  a  brother  of  Laodocus  and  Polypoetes, 

[DoKTOLDs  (&6pwKXot),  1.  An  ill^timate 
son  of  Priam,  uain  by  the  Telamonian  Ajax. — 2. 
Brother  of  Pheneus,  king  of  Thrace,  husband 
of  BeroS,  who  is  mutinied  bv  Virgil  {.jEn^  6, 
620.)]  ■ 

DrnTLXDH  (AcpaXauv :  AopoXaevf :  now  JEUi- 
Shehr),  a  town  in  Phrygia  Epictetus,  on  the 
River  Thymbris,  with  warm  batba  which  are 
need  at  the  present  day ;  important  under  tbe 
Romans  as  tiie  place  from  which  the  roods  dt- 
vetved  to  Pessmns,  Icooinm,  and  Apomea. 

DouIdas  {^(iWtdldarX  <>'  Rhodes,  tbe  aathw 
of  two  poems  in  the  G-rsek  Anthology,  the  vereea 
of  which  are  so  arranged  that  ea<m  poem  pre- 
sents tbe  profile  of  an  altar. 

[DoeiraxDs  {AuaWeoc),  a  Greek  hiatorian,  of 
whom  four  works  are  maitiaoed,  Xue^jn^  A»- 

DoflirBiDa  {Au&iBtof:),  aumamed  Magiater,  a 
Gredc  grammariaa,  tai^ht  at  Rome  abmit  A.P. 
207.  He  has  left  behind  him  a  work  entitled 
''Epftj/veiiiara,  of  wlueh  the  first  and  second 
books  contain  a  Greek  grammar  written  in  Latin, 
and  Qreek-I^atin  and  Latin-Greek  glossorieo. 
Hie  titird  book,  whidi  ia  the  most  important 
contains  bwislBtioaa  from  Latin  authors  into 
Greek,  and  vtet  Mrad;  and  has  been  'published 
aeparately  by  Bddting,  Bonn,  1882. 

I)08BSHNns  FikBiuB  ot  DoBSENinre,  an  ancient 
lAbb  comic  dromatiot,  censored  by  Horace  {Ep^ 
ii,  1,  113)  on  account  of  tbe  exaggerated  buf- 
foonery of  bis  characters.  It  appears  that  the 
name  Dossenus  (like  that  of  JfoecAus)  was  ap- 
propriated to  one  of  tbe  ataodard  characters  in 
tbe  Atellane  breea.  Heme  Bome  hare  sup- 
poeed  that  Doaaennna  in  Horace  ia  not  tlw  nama 
of  a  real  pereon. 

DOiiDH  (Auriov :  Aurwiiif'),  a  town  and  plau 
in  Tbeeaaly,  aouth  of  Mowt  Ossa,  oa  the  Lake 
Bcebeia. 

[DoTO  (Auru),  one  of  the  Nereids  (ii,  18, 43).] 

[Dom  (AOTDf),  a  leader  of  the  Papblogo- 
oiana  m  the  army  of  Xerxea,  jETerod] 

D&ABS8C08  (Ap^SiTffxof,  also  AptwMxof ;  now 
Drama),  a  town  in  the  district  of  EdbniB  ia 
Macedonia,  on  the  Etrymoo. 

DaAcIxpN  {ApaKwov),  a  town  and  promoa 
tory  in  the  island  loarta. 

[DxAcnn  (  Apcficuir),  a  leader  ii  the  Epeana 
(early  inhalntants  of  Elia)  befim  Tray.] 

DaiooN  {ApdKuv),  tbe  autbor  of  the  first  writ- 
ten code  of  laws  at  Athens,  wbi<^  were  called 
^eofio'i,  as  distinguished  from  tbe  v6fu>i  of  Solon. 
In  this  code  he  affixed  the  penalty  of  death  to 
almost  all  orimek — to  petty  tbeftft,  for  inBtance^ 
as  well  aa  to  saerit^  and  murder— -whidi  gav« 
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oeearioD  to  1^  remark  that  liia  lavs  were  writ- 
teo,  Dot  m  inlc,  but  in  blood  We  are  told  that 
b«  Umeelf  defended  this  extreme  barehoeas  by 
ujing  that  small  offeoces  deserred  death,  and 
tlMt  be  Jcner  no  severer  ptmiBliniflDt  for  great 
ones.  His  l^jialatioa  is  placed  ia  B.C,  021, 
After  the  l^tslntioD  of  Solon  (694),  ntoet  of  the 
UwB  of  Draoon  fell  into  disuse ;  but  some  of 
than  vere  still  in  force  at  the  eod  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  var,  as,  for  instance,  thf  law  whiel: 
permitted  the  injured  husband  to  slay  the  adul- 
terer, if  taken  in  the  act  We  are  told  that 
Dnteon  died  at  ^Sgina,  bong  smothwed  b^  the 
nnmber  of  bats  and  cloaks  showered  upon  him  as 
a  poptilar  mark  of  honor  in  the  theatre. 

^Dbanoes,  on  Italian,  lavorlte  of  Latinus,  a 
perseTering^  oppon^t  of  the  plana  of  Turaua] 

DkangiAka  {^payyiav^  :  now  Se^ttdri),  a 
part  of  Aiiana,  was  iwuDded  bj  Oedroaia,  Car- 
tnaiua,  Aracbqna,  and  Aria.  It  aomeitiiaes 
fimned  a  separate  eatn^,  bnt  mu  more  uea- 
ally  onited  to  the  satrapes  vtbet  of  Ara^osia, 
or  of  OcdroBia,  or  of  Aria,  TUm  duef  prodoet 
of  the  oountay  was  tin :  the  chief  river  was  the 
Erynuuitfaos  or  Erymandrus  (now  JBilmmd  or 
Hindmend).  Jb  the  north  of  the  oouotry  dwelt 
the  DbanoiB  (A'-^/xof),  a  waiiike  people^  from 
whom  the  province  derired  its  name :  tbdr 
capital  was  Frophthaoa.  The  Zarai^te,  Sfr- 
rai^iB,  or  Darandffi,  who  are  also  mentioned  as 
ii^t»taots  of  the  country,  are  probably  only 
(riher  &»vis  of  the  name  Dranga.  The  AriaspiB 
inhabited  the  southem  part  of  the  province.  Vid. 
~  Axuspjc. 

IHaudacum  (now  DardoMao),  a  fortreie  of  the 
PoMBtB  ID  Oreefc  Dfyria. 

DbIvts  (now  Draw),  a  tributary  of  the  Dan- 
ube, rises  in  the  Jforie  Alps  near  il^untum,  flows 
thorot^h  Noricmn  and  iWnonia,  and,  after  re- 
eeivit^  the  Murius  (now  Muhr),  fails  into  the 
Danube  east  of  Mursa  (now  Eaieek). 

DaicAKUH  (dp/tunw),  a  promootOTy  on  the 
veatem  aide  of  tlw  island  Ooe. 

DrxfasIdb,  IiATlinn  PacIids,  a  friend  of 
AueomoB,  and  a  correspondeut  of  Synunaebus, 
delirered  a  pan^^yric  on  the  Emperor  llieodo- 
Bina,  A.D.  391,  after  the  victory  of  the  latter 
orer  Maximus.  This  pan^yric,  which  is  ex- 
tan^  is  ttic  eleywth  m  the  collection  of  the 
Panegyrici  Veierea. 

DbSfInuu  (Apiiravm :  Apeiravevf),  that  is,  a 
eicUe.  1.  Also  Dbkpaka  (rd  Hpirrava),  more 
rarely  DbIfXne  (now  TVc^Mint),  a  sea-port  tmrn 
in  the  northweat«Tn  comer  of  Sicily,  so  called 
because  the  land  on  which  it  waa  built  was  in 
the  form  of  a  sickle.  It  waa  founded  by  the 
OarUiaginian  Hamileaf  at  the  commencement  of 
the  first  Punie  War,  and  was  we  of  the  duef 
nava!  stationa  of  the  CartbaginiaiiaL  Under  the 
Romans  it  waa  an  important  oommercial  town. 
It  was  here  that  Auchieee  died,  acoording  to 
^1rgiI. — 2.  A  promontory  in  Achaia.  Vid,  Rhich. 
— 8.  The  ancioit  name  of  Cokotba. — 4.  Also 
DafpANt,  a  town  ia  Bithynla,  on  the  Binus  Ab- 
tacenus,  the  Inrtfa-place  of  Helena,  mother  of 
CoDstantine  the  Great,  in  whose  honor  it  was 
called  Hklknofoub,  and  made  an  important 
plnoe.  In  its  neigbborbood  were  warm  medi- 
cbal  baths,  wldob  Conatantbe  I3w  Great  fre- 
qontlf  used  io  Uw  latter  part  of  Us  Bfe. 


xa :  now  Anderab  or  AdmAX  a  town  in  ttw 
northeast  of  Baotriana,  on  tbm  frootien  Sc^ 
diana. 

SiULM  (A/iZAat),  a  brave  people  in  Pontos^  qb 
the  froDtiers  of  Odehis,  near  Trapeiua. 

DaiLo,  a  river  in  Illyricnm,  flows  into  the 
Adriatic  near  Lisa  as. 

DaoMicHjrris  {Spt^x'^^'h  n  of  the 
Oeta^  who  took  LyunuHibaa  prtKnu'.  Vid. 
Lysiuachub. 

Da$KOB  AcmLLfiua.  Vid  Aohiu.eds  Dkouos. 

Dkdsmtia  (now  Jhinaue),  a  huge  and  raind 
river  in  Galha  IfarbooenM,  liseB  io  the  Alpa^ 
and  flow*  into  the  lUunM  near  Avmio  (now 
jlviffnoii), 

DaflNA  ^oow  Dr&nu),  a  small  river  in  Gallia 
Narbraiensis,  rises  in  the  Alps,  and  flowb  into  the 
Rhone  south  of  Valencia  (now  V<ilmee). 

DsuaiLLA.  1.  LtviA,  mother  of  the  Emperor 
Tiberina  and  wife  of  Augnstaa.  Vid  Livu.— 
S.  Daughter  of  GennanicDB  and  Agrippina,  mar- 
ried first  to  L  OaasiuB  Loi^inus,  and  afterward 
to  M.  ^milius  Lepidus ;  but  she  lived  in  incea- 
tuous  uitereonrse  with  her  brother  Caligula, 
whose  passion  for  her  exceeded  all  bounds.  On 
her  death  in  AJ>.  88,  he  commanded  th.it  she 
dtould  be  worriiipped,  by  the  name  Panthea, 
with  the  aame  hoion  as  Venus. — 3.  Daughter 
of  Hcrodes  Agrmpa  I,  king  of  the  Jews,  mar- 
ried first  Anzo^  King  of  Emeaa,  whom  she  di- 
vorced, and  secondly  Felix,  the  procurator  of 
Jndiea.  She  was  present  witji  her  husband  wheo 
St  Paul  preached  before  Felix  in  A.D.  60. 

Davsns,  the  name  of  a  distinguished  fiunOy 
of  the  Livia  g«ia.  It  is  said  tluit  one  of  the 
livii  aoqnired  the  eognomen  Drusoa  for  him- 
self ana  hit  deeeeodanta  by  having  alain  ii 
close  combat  one  Dransns,  a  Gallic  chieftain - 
but  this  statement  deserves  little  credit — 1.  M. 
Lmus  Dauecs,  tribune  of  the  plebs  with  C. 
Gracchus,  B.C.  122.  He  was  a  staunch  ad- 
herent of  the  aristooracy,  and  after  putting  his 
veto  upon  the  laws  proposed  by  Gracchus,  he 
brought  forward  ahnost  the  very  same  meas- 
ures, in  order  to  gwn  popularity  for  the  satate, 
and  to  impress  the  people  with  the  bdief  that 
the  optimatee  were  their  best  fHeods.  The  sae- 
cess  of  this  system  earned  for  him  the  designa- 
tion patrontu  aenatvs.  Drusus  was  consul  11% 
obtamed  Macedonia  as  his  province,  and  con- 
quered the  Scordisci. — 2.  M.  Livnis.DBtfflus,  sMi 
of  No.  1,  an  elo^ooit  orator,  and  a  man  of  great 
energy  and  ability.  He  was  tribune  of  the 
I^ebs  91,  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Harcius  I%ilip- 

E»  and  Sex  Julius  desar.  Although,  like  hit 
ther,  he  belmiged  to  the  aristocratical  part^, 
he  meditated  the  most  extensive  and  organza 
changes  in  the  Roman  state.  To  conciliitte  tha 
pet^ue  be  renewed  several  of  the  monsures  of 
the  GraeehL  He  proposed  and  carried  laws  for 
the  difltributioQ  of  com  or  for  its  sale  at  a  low 
price,  and  for  the  assignation  of  public  land. 
He  also  gained  the  support  of  the  Latiui  and 
the  Socii  by  promising  to  secure  for  them  the 
Roman  citizenship.  'Thva  streugtheued,  he  pro- 
posed to  transfer  the  judicia  from  the  equites  to 
the  senate ;  but,  as  a  compensation  to  the  former 
order,  he  fbrther  proposed  that  &o  senate,  now 
reduced  below  the  regular  number  of  three  Iinnd- 
red,  abonld  be  re- enforced  by  the  introduetioo 
of  00  eqnsl  number  of  new  members  leletftol 
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from  tbe  equites.  Tiaa  measure  proved  im- 
gBfisfiictoiy  to  both  parties.  The  KoAuui  pop- 
ulace also  were  opposed  to  tbe  Roman  mm- 
duae  behig  girea  to  the  Latins  and  the  SoeiL 
The  Beoat^  perceiving  the  disBatisfacticm  of  all 
parties,  rotea  that  the  \awB  of  I>ru8UB,  be- 
ID^  carried  against  the  auspices,  vere  Dull  and 
void  from  the  bcgtiiDing.  Drusus  aaw  bogaa 
Id  oi|piiiiie  a  formidable  consjuracy  agua^ithe 
^orenmoit;  but  ooe  eTeoing,  as  he  \r8B  eiter- 
iDg  the  hnll  of  his  own  bonse,  he  was  atalibed, 
and  died  a  few  hours  afterward.  The  aasUBiD 
waa  never  discoTered,  and  do  attempts  were 
made  to  discover  him.  Ciepio  and  Fhilippua 
vere  bvih  auepeeted  of  harii^  suborned  tlie 
erimo;  but  Cicero  attribut«a  it  to  Q.  VariDS. 
The  death  of  Drasus  destn^ed  the  bopn  of  the 
Socii,  and  was  thus  immediately  followed  hj  Uie 
Social  War. — 3.  Livius  Deusds  Cladbunts, 
father  of  Livio,  who  was  the  mother  of  the  En> 

Seror  Tiberius.  He  was  4sie  of  the  gens  Clau- 
io,  and  waa  adopted  b;^  a  Lirius  Drosus.  It 
was  through  this  adoption  that  the  Brusi  be- 
came ooonected  with  the  imperial  fiamilj.  The 
fiither  of  livia,  after  the  death  of  Catsar,  es- 
poused the  cause  of  Brutus  and  Caasius,  and, 
ai^  tiie  battle  of  PhtUppi  (42^  being  proscribed 
hj  the  conquerors,  he  Kdled  bunself  in  his  teot 
— 4.  NsHO  Claudius  Deusus,  commonly  called 
bv  the  modems  DauBus  Semiok,  to  distinguish 
lum  tfom  No.  6,  was  tbe  toa  of  Tib.  Claudius 
Karo  and  Liria,  and  younger 'Iwothar  of  tiiej 
Xmperor  Tiberiua.  He  yrm  bora  to  tlie  htnae 
uf  Xo^nstoB  three  months  after  the  marriage 
of  Uvia  and  Augustus,  88.  Drusus,  as  he  grew 
up,  waa  more  liked  by  the  -people  than  was  1^ 
brother.  His  manners  were  afiabte,  and  hia 
oooduct  without  runvaob.  He  married  Aoto- 
ma,  the  dan^ita  of  the  trinmrir,  and  laa  fideli- 
ty to  his  Tife  waa  a  theme  of  admiratkm  in  a 
profiigate  ago.  He  was  gr^Uv  trusted  by  An- 
gustus,  who  «npl<^ed  him  in  important  offices. 
He  carrieil  on  the  war  against  the  Germans, 
and  penetrated  &r  into  the  intarior  of  tbe  oouo- 
try.  Iq  12  he  drove  tbe  Sieambri  and  their 
ames  out  of  Gaul,  crossed  the  Rhine,  tiicn  fol- 
loved  the  course  of  tbe  river  down  to  tbe  ocean, 
and  subdued  the  Frisiaoa,  Vt  waa  apparently 
during  this  campfugn  that  Drusoa  dog  a  canal 
(Fotaa  JVtuiana)  from  the  Bhiru,  near  Amheini, 
to  the  Yasel,  near  Dwberff ;  and  be  made  use 
of  this  canal  to  sail  bom  the  Rhine  into  the 
ocoui.  In  his  second  campaign  (11),  Drusue 
subdued  the  UaipetoB,  invaded  the  country  of 
the  ffieombri,  and  passed  oo  throogh  the  terri- 
tory of  tbe  C3ieni8Ci  as  fiu-  as  the  Visui^a  (now 
Wem).  On  bis  retam  be  was  attacked  \(j  the 
united  forees  of  the  Germans,  and  deieated 
them  vitii  great  aUngbter.  In  his  third  cam- 
migu  (10)  he  ctmquerad  the  Chatti  and  other 
Qemum  tribes,  and  then  returned  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  made  consul  for  the  following 
year.  Ixk  lus  fourth  campaign  (9),  which  be 
carried  on  as  consul,  he  aovanced  aa  far  as  tbe 
Albie  (now  Eihe),  sweepr^  evuy  thing  before 
him.  It  said  that  he  liud  resolved  to  cross 
the  Elbe,  but  waa  deterred  by  the  apparition  of 
a  woman  of  dimensions  greater  thau  human,  who 
said  to  him  in  the  Latin  tongue,  "  Whither  goeat 
thou,  insatiable  Drusus  1  Ihe  Fates  forbid  thee 
to  vhwMM  Away  1  Hie  end  of  Uiy  deeds  and 
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thy  life  is  nigh."  On  the  return  of  the  artny 
to  the  Shine,  Drusos  died  in  consequence  of  a 
fracture  of  h^  1^,  which  happened  throu^  a 
fall  from  his  horse.  Upon  leceiving  tidings  of 
the  dangerous  illness  of  Drusus,  I'ibRrius  im 
mediatefy^  crossed  the  Alps,  and,  after  travelling 
with  cztniordinary  speix],  arrived  .in  time  to 
close  the  eyes  of  his  brother.  Tiberius  broi^it 
the  body  to  Italy :  it  was  burned  in  the  fieidof 
Mars,  and  the  ashes  deposited  in  the  tomb  of 
Augustus. — 6.  DnuBus  C.£sar,  commonly  called 
by  modem  writers  Dbubus  Jukiob,  was  the  son 
of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  by  his  first  wife,  Vip- 
Bonia.  He  married  Livia,  the  sister  of  Ger- 
monicus.  After  the  death  of  Augustus,  AJD. 
14,  he  was  sent  into  Famumia  to  quell  tlic  mu- 
tiirr  of  the  legioDS.  In  16  he  was  ccmsul,  and 
in  16  be  was  sent  into  Itlyrieum ;  he  succeeded 
in  fomentiiiv  djasensicm  among  the  Germanic 
tribes,  and  destroyed  the  power  of  Maroboduus. 
In  21  he  was  consul  a  second  time ;  and  in  22 
be  received  the  tribunicia  potettaa,  by  which  be 
was  pointed  out  as  the  intended  successor  to  the 
empir&  But  Sejanus,  the  fovorite  of  Tiberiu^ 
adored  to  tbe  empire.  He  seduced  Livia,  the 
wife  of  Drasus,  and  pereoaded  her  to  become 
the  murderer  of  her  ousband.  A  poison  was 
administra-ad  to  Bmans,  which  terminated  his 


life  by  a  Hngeriug  disease,  fliat  was  supposed 
at  the  time  to  be  the  consequence  of  intemper- 
ance, AD.  28^ — 6.  Dbusus,  second  son  of  Q«i^ 
manicua  and  Agrimpina.  After  the  death  of 
Drusus,  the  wa  of  ^nbeiins  {vid.  TSo.  6),  Druses 
and  his  elder  brother  Nero  became  the  beire 
to  the  imperial  tbtraie.  Bcjanus  therefore  re- 
solved to  get  rid  of  thcsn  both.  He  first  eng^cd 
Drusus  in  the  plots  against  his  elder  brotfiur, 
which  ended  in  the  bamshment  and  death  of  that 
prinoa  VuL  Nxao.  The  tara  of  Dmsus  came 
next  He  was  aeonsed  in  80,  and  oondemncd  to 
death  as  an  enemy  of  ttie  state,  nberins  kept 
bita  impristMMd  for  three  years,  and  then  itarved 
him  to  death,  38. 

Dai^Inta.    Vid.  Ntufha 

DaTAS  (Aptfof).  1.  Son  of  the  Thracian  king 
Lyou^Tis,  who  is  hence  called  Deta-'JiIdes. — 
[2.  One  of  tbe  Lapithie,  friend  of  Firithous  {R, 
vi,  ISO).— 9.  Son  of  the  Thracian  Yang  Lycnr- 
goB,  dam  1^  his  own  father  in  a  fit  of  phrensy 
brought  npoa  him  by  Bacchus.] 

Daf  iLSA  or  DbThus  (Apvftata,  ^/i6( :  Apv- 
fuevc:  now  Babaf),  a  town  In  Fbocis,  a  little 
south  of  the  Ceimsn^  wai  destroyed  by 
Xerxes. 

[Daf  mO,  a  nymph,  a  companion  of  Pyrene;] 
DafMus  {Upvftbi).    1.  VUL  DanuL— 2.  A 

stroi^  place  in  Attica,  on  the  frmtiers  of  Bce- 

otia. 

DsTlfUSSA  {ipv/ioieaa  :  Apvfiovaecuot),  an  isl- 
and in  the  Hemuean  Gulf;  <^  the  coast  of  Ionia, 
opposite  Claaomcsue  ;  given  by  tbe  Ronians  to 
Cuuomenta 

Dr?Spi  {AfWoTTv),  daughter  of  King  Dryops, 
and  tite  playmate  of  the  Hamadirodcs  on  Mount 
(Eta.  She  was  beloved  by  Apollo,  who,  to  pun 
po8sessi<Hi  of  her,  metamorphoBed  himself  mto 
a  tortoise.  Dryope  took  the  creature  into  her 
lap,  whereupon  the  god  changed  himself  into  a 
serpent.  The  nymphs  fled  away  in  aOHgbt, 
ana  thus  ApoUo  reniaincd  alone  with  Dryop& 
SooD  after  ane  married  Andrvmon,  but  becam«, 
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Dj  Apollo>  tbe  motlier  of  Ammastm,  who  btdlt 
t£e  town  of  CEta,  and  a  t«m^e  to  ApcdlA  X>rj- 
jpe  V  u  afterward  carried  off  1^  the  HamAdry- 
adfls,  ard  become  a  nymj^ 

DftfOrBS  ^pixmec),  a  Felaagie  people,  de- 
■eended  froa  a  mythical  ancestor  Dryope,  dwelt 
first  ID  Tlieaealy,  from  the  Sperchfius  to  Pamas- 
tm,  and  afterward  io  Xknw,  which  waa  called 
ftom  them  Dbtopis  (Aptmrlf).  Driveo  out  of 
Doris  by  the  Dtniaiu,  tbey  minted  to  other 
aountries,  aod  settled  in  PeloptHuieflus,  Eubcea, 
and  Asia  Minor, 

Drtops  (Ap^m/').  1.  Son  of  the  river-god  Spei^ 
cbfiuB  aod  the  iJonaid  Polrdora,  or  of  Lycaoa 
and  Dia,  the  daughter  of  Lyeaoo,  the  mprthical 
Boeeator  of  Uie  Dryopea^— [2.  An  illegitimate 
■tm  of  Priam,  ilain  by  AdnlW — 8.  A  oompan- 
ioo  of  j£o«aB,  elain  by  ClauBOs.] 

SaYOfl  Ckphalje  (&pvdt  KefoAo!},  a  narrow 
inss  of  Mount  Cittueron,  Itetweea  Atb^  and 

DObis  (now  Doubt),  a  river  io  Gaol,  rises  in 
Ifoont  JursBBns  (now  Jim),  flows  pwt  Veaontio 
(now  Saanfon),  and  &11b  mto  the  Arar  (now 
Sadne)  Dear  Cac^Uoonm  (now  Ghdlon*). 

Ddbbis  Postvb  (now  2)over),  a  sear-port  town 
of  Ihe  CantSi,  in  Britain :  here  was  a  fortress 
erected  by  the  Romans  agalnat  tht  Stxoo  pt- 

TBt««. 

I>UCAS,  MiCQAKL,  a  Byzantine  historian,  held 
a  high  office  under  Constantine  XIII,  the  last 
Emperor  of  ConstanUoople.  After  the  capture 
of  Constantinople  AD.  1158,  he  fled  to  Lesbos. 
His  history  eztcDds  from  the  death  of  John  VL 
Palieologus,  1365,  to  the  o^>tare  of  Lesbos  by 
the  Turks,  1462.  The  work  is  written  in  har- 
baroas  Greek,  but  ^ves  a  elear  and  impartial 
account  of  events.  The  best  editaon  is  by  Bek- 
fc«r.  Boon.  1884. 

DOdbfirs  (AovKirMrX  a  ddef  of  the  SieeUans 
ur  Siceli,  the  native  tnbes  in  interior  of 
Sicily,  carried  on  a  fonnidabte  war  in  th«  mid- 
dle of  the  fifth  century  BO.  against  the  Greeks 
in  the  island.  Having  been  at  last  defeated  in 
a  great  battle  by  the  S3rracasanB,  be  r«p^red  to 
Syracuse  as  a  sof^ian^  and  plaoad  hnnadf  at 
toeir  meroy.  The  Syraooaans  spared  Ua  life, 
but  teat  him  into  an  honorable  exile  at  Oorinth. 
Be  returned  soon  afterward  to  Sicily,  uid  foimd- 
ed  the  city  of  Calactc.   He  died  about  B.O.  440. 

DufiiuB.  1.  M.,  tribune  of  the  plebe  BC. 
Ue  was  one  of  the  chief  leujers  of  the 
[deb^ans,  and  it  was  on  his  advice  tiiat  the 
^befans  migrated  from  the  Aveotine  to  the 
Jfoos  Sacer,  just  before  the  overtlinnr  of  the 
deoMuvirs.  He  was  then  elected  tribune  of  the 
^bs  a  second  time,  449. — &  K.,  one  of  the  de- 
•emvtrs,  460,  on  whose  overthrow  be  went  into 
voluntary  exile.  —  S.  0.,  oooaul  260,  with  Chi. 
Oomelius  Scipio  Asino,  in  the  first  Punio  War. 
Id  this  year  the  Romans  built  th«r  first  fleet, 
nsiog  for  tbor  model  a  Oartbagiiiian  tmmI 
vbioi  had  been  thrown  on  the  coast  at  Italy. 
The  command  of  this  fleet  was  given  to  Scipio, 
who  was  defeated  by  the  Cartb^ioions  off  Li- 
para.  Therenpon  Duiline  was  intrusted  with 
the  command,  and  as  he  perceived  the  dtsad- 
vautages  under  which  the  clamsy  ships  of  the 
^Romans  vere  hiboring,  he  derued  the  well- 
known  grappling  irona,  by  means  of  which  the 
Mienqr's  ebipa  might  be  dniwn  toward  hh,  and^ 
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the  Bea-fl(^t  thus  changed  into  a  Uuid-fight  By 
this  means  he  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  toe 
Carthagiuian  ^et  near  Myls,  and  then  'proBe* 
cuted  the  war  in  Sicily  with  BuecesB,  relieving 
^esta,  and  taking  Moeella  by  assault  On  bu 
return  to  Rome,  Duilius  celeorated  a  splendid 
Mumfdi,  for  it  was  the  first  naval  victory  that 
the  Romans  liad  ever  gained,  and  the  memory 
of  it  was  perpetuated  l>y  a  column  wlidlob  was 
erected  m  the  forum,  and  adorned  with  tba 
beaks  of  the  conquered  ships  (  Colwnna  Sotlr<iUi). 
It  is  g^erally  believed  that  the  or^;inal  uiscrip' 
tion  which  adorned  the  baus  of  the  column  is 
still  extant.  It  was  dug  out  of  the  ground  in 
the  sixteoith  oentury,  in  a  mutilated  oonditioo, 
and  it  has  since  often  been  jvinted  with  at- 
tempts at  raatontkHL  llisre  are,  howeTCT,  in 
that  insci^itioD  KHite  wtbographieal  peonliari- 
ties,  which  BUf^ert  ^  pnaeai  kmeapHaa 
is  a  later  restoration  of  the  oijginal  one.  Du- 
ilius was  further  rewarded  for  this  victory  by 
being  permitted,  whenever  he  returned  home 
from  a  DUUnet  at  nUi^  to  he  Mownpanied  by 
a  torch  anaa  fliite-pM;^ er. 

DuLonlv^  a  people  m  Oermaay,  dwelt  sonth 
esst  of  the  Angriwfi,  oo  the  vest«ii  bank  of 
the  Weeer. 

DuucniuH.    Vid.  Ecbinadb. 

DuMNdsDC,  a  cliieftaiu  of  the  Mdm,  conspired 
against  the  Romans  B,C.  68,  but  was  then  par- 
dtxied  bv  Ceesar  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  outreatiee 
of  his  brother  Divitiacus.  When  Cnear  was 
going  to  Britain  in  64,  he  suspected  Dumoorix 
too  much  to  leave  Urn  betuna  in  Gaul,  and  be 
insisted,  therefore,  on  his  aooompanyii^  him. 
Dumnorijt,  upoa  tUs,  fled  from  the  Roman  cami 
with  the  JBm«a  oavairy,  but  was  ovartaken  and 
slain. 

DmoDiL  FtdDoBomaia. 
DOftA  (rtt  &oipa ;  Aovfniv6t).  L  A  town  u 
Mesopotamia,  oo  the  Euphratei^  not  far  firom 
Oiroesiam,  founded  by  the  Haeedrauans,  and 
lience  sumamed  Nicanoris  ;  also  ealled  EurOpus 
^Eirpunot)  by  tbe  Greeks.  In  the  time  of  Juuan 
it  was  deserted. — 2.  (Now  JDor),  a  town  io  As- 
syria, oD  the  Tigris. 

DuBudfus  (now  Dordoffnt),  a  tiver  in  Aqm- 
taoia,  which  falls  into  the  Garumna. 

DObIa  (now  Dora  BalUa),  a  river  whiiA  rket 
in  the  south  of  the  Alps,  flows  through  tiw 
try  of  tbe  Salasu,  Uioginggcdd  dost 'with  and 
foils  into  the  Po. 

DuUB  (&o6pii),  of  Samoa,  tbe  historian,  was 
a  descendant  of  Alcilnades,  and  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Ptolemr  Piiiladelphos.  He  obtuned 
the  tyranny  of  nis  native  isbuid,  thon^  it  k 
imkowD  by  what  means.  He  wrote  a  con- 
sidcraUe  number  of  wwks,  of  which  tbe  most 
important  was  a  bistory  of  Greece,  from  EC. 
370  to  281.  He  does  not  appear  to  hare  en- 
joyed any  very  great  reputatioQ  as  aa  historian 
among  tae  codeotL  £us  fruments  have  been 
eollected  1^  HuUeman,  Durim»  Samii  mm  sw- 
pertunt,  Tntject.  ad  Rhen,  1841 ;  [aod  by  Mid- 
ler, Hut.  Orae.  Fragm^  voL  il,  p.  466-488.] 

DObidb  (Aotif»oc,  AufMOf :  now  Dutro,Douro), 
one  of  the  chief  rivers  of  Spain,  rises  among  the 
Felendones,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Idifbeda,  near 
S'umantia,  and  flows  into  tin  Atlantic ;  it  waa 
auriferous  and  is  navigable  a  long  way  from  ita 
moutlk 
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DuKDB&ivA  (uow  Baeluiter),  a  tovn  of  Um 
Cantii  in  Biitaia 

DifhocAsiB  (now  Draae^  a  town  of  the  Oar- 
Dates  io  GhUlia  Lugduoensis. 
DcaooATKLACML    Vid  Catalaijot. 
DofioooaToauH  ^oow  Jiheimi),  the  capital  of 
the  Remi  in  GaUia  Belgico,  and  sabeeqncntlj 
called  Reaa,  vas  a  populous  aod  powerful  town. 

BoxoNia,  ft  town  in  Samaioin  in  Italy,  west 
of  the  Oavdiiw  pasMB, 

DmoTBiait,  a  people  in  Britain,  in  Dors«t- 
ahire,  and  tlw  west  of  Somersdidure :  their 
chief  town  vraa  Danium  (now  Dorehetter). 

DoBOVBaHtiic  or  DAavxaHuic  (now  Oanter- 
bwry),  a  town  of  the  CanUi  in  Britain,  aiter- 
mzd  o^Ied  Oantaiaria, 

DrjutDAm  OF  CEdakss  (dot  Srakmapfiira), 
a  river  in  India,  fklla  into  the  Oangea  on  the 
eafltem  side. 

DntAS  (Ai^of).  1.  Son  of  jfigimina,  from 
whom  the  Dymanes,  one  of  the  thi«e  tribes  of 
the  Dorians,  were  believed  to  have  derived  their 
name. — [2.  Father  of  Aedus  and  of  Heouba,  the 
wiCa  of  Friam,  lived  in  I^rygie,  oa  the  Sanra- 
rius:  Heonba  is  hcmoe  called  Dynuaait 
(Ovid.  Btr^  zi.  ^62)  and  DymatUit  (7&,  zia, 
620)^ — 8.  A  Pbnadan,  whose  daughter  was  an 
attendant  of  Naiusicaa.— 1^  A  Trojazi,  who  fought 
hy  the  side  of  ^GneBS  on  the  oi^t  of  the  capture 
of  Troy  ;  he  waft  killed  by  his  own  friends  in 
mistake  for  a  Greek  whose  annor  he  bad  put 


^1 


Fhb  or  Dnui  (A^/i?,  AS/Mt :  Av/ut2o^,  Dy- 
maoA :  ruins  near  Korwiottan),  a  town  io  toe 
west  of  Acbaia,  near  the  coast ;  one  of  the 
twelve  Acbtean  towns  ;  it  founded,  along  with 
Fatrce,  the  secmd  Adueao  league ;  and  was  at 
a  later  time  oolonized  by  the  Romans 

Dtbas  (&ipa(),  ft  sniaU  river  id  FbtUDtb  in 
ThesBiily,  talis  into  the  Sinus  MaliaeuB. 

DraBHAOHlDK  (Ati/JfJajftov :  iii^;i(Of ,  &vfi^ 
X^of,  Dyrrachlnus :  now  DuroKto),  formeriy 
called  EpiDAinrua  {'Enidaftvo^ :  'Emdafiviat),  a 
town  in  Greek  Qlyria,  on  a  peninsula  in  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  It  was  jfounded  by  the  Corcy- 
neans,  and  received  the  name  £|adamnns  ;  but 
cioce  the  Romans  oooddered  this  name  a  bad 
omen,  as  lemiiiding  them  of  damnvm,  they 
changed  it  into  Dyrrfaachimn  when  fimj  be- 
eame  masters  of  the  country.  Under  the  Bo- 
maofl  it  became  an  important  place;  it  was  the 
Qsaal  place  of  landing  for  persona  who  croeaed 
over  from  Kundisnun.  Oranmeroe  and  trade 
were  carried  on  here  with  great  activity,  wbesoe 
it  ia  called  Thbmut  Adrim  by  OatoUus  (xxzvi, 
Ifi);  and  here  eommeoeed  toe  ffNat  E^natia 
Via  leading  to  the  East  Iji  the  civil  war  it  was 
the  head-quarters  of  Pompey,  who  kept  all  bis 
military  stores  here.  Io  AJ).  84D  it  was  de- 
•troyeJ  by  ao  earthquake. 

DysObuk  (rd  Avaupov),  a  mountain  io  Mace- 
'dooia  with  gold  nuDC^  between  CBudddiee  and 
Odomantioei 

Dnpomiox  {^vtrtdvruw  :  Avoirovrtoi),  an  an- 
4rieat  town  of  Pisatis  in  Elia  north  of  the  AI- 
■pheos,  waa  destn^^  ly  tlw  Elean^  whereupon 
its  infaabitantB  removed  U  Epidanmui  and  Apol- 
Snda. 

E. 

{EmJma  CEC^ava),  %  dtr  (tf  tlw  Ebhuu  in 


Hibemia,  oo  tlie  eaatem  coast,  probably  aMWer 
iocto  the  modem  l>MiiL\ 

Eb5ea.   1.  Or  EaOaA  Oibbaub,  a  small  tows 

in  Hispaoia  Betico,  perhaps  in  the  neif^bor- 
hood  of  the  modem  Bta  Oruz, — 2.  Somamed 
L1BXKALITA8  Julia  (dow  £w>ra\vi  Bonwn  mo- 
Dtcipium  io  Lusitaoia. — S.  Or  EbOka  (uo-w  8, 
Lueter  da  Barrameda),  a  to\ni  in  Hj^wn  S«ti- 
ea,  near  the  mouth  <a  the  Botisj— 4.  A  fbiireM 
of  the  Edetani  in  Hispania  TairaeMienaiB. 

&BW2.CUM  or  £«cBicuii  (now  York),  a  town 
of  the  BrigantcB  io  Britain,  was  made  a  Roman 
station  by  Agricola,  and  sooa  became  the  chief 
Roman  aetUemoit  in  the  whole  island.  It  was 
both  ft  monicijHmit  and  a  colony.  It  was  the 
beMtqaaiten  of  the  uzth  U^khx,  and  the  reil- 
deooe  of  the  Roman  emperors  when  tb^  visited 
Britain.  Here  ttie  emperors  Septimius  Severua 
aod  OoDstantiuB  Cfaiorus  died.  Fart  of  tlie  an- 
oifflit  BoniBO  walls  etOl  eziat  at  York. ;  and 
many  Roman  renuuns  have  beea  fbood  in  the 
modem  dty. 

Ebobougdh  (dow  EweuU,  OD  the  river  Si- 
oWe),  a  town  in  Aquitooia. 

£BBOD0iniH  (dow  Smbnai),  a  town  in  Oallia 
tfartMoeneis,  in  the  CottiBD  Alps. 

EbOda  or  HkbOoji  (dow  .fisfrrufe*),  islands  in 
the  Western  Ocean  off  Britain,  lliey  were 
five  in  number  accordiog  to  Ptolemy,  two  colled 
Ebudse,  Maleus,  Epidiam,  and  Ricina. 

EBuaouiocs  or  HxaaoKAauB  (near  Bram  or 
VlUenatma),  a  town  in  Gallia  Karbooenais. 

EBDftOHia,  a  German  people  who  crossed  tlM 
Rhine  and  settled  in  Gallia  Belgioa,  between 
tJie  Bhioe  and  the  Moea  (now  MacS),  iu  a  monby 
aod  woody  district  They  were  dependants 
{dientet)  of  tlie  Treviri,  and  were  in  Ctesar'B 
time  under  tiie  rule  of  Ambioiix  and  Cativol- 
ens.  Their  iodurreotioo  aeainst  the  Romans, 
B.O.  64,  was  severdf  punished  by  Cteear,  and 
from  tUs  time  tiiey  disappear  from  history. 
EBoaovIcBa.  Vid.  Auubol 
EstSsus  or  EbCbus  (now  Jviua),  the  largest  of 
the  Fityuse  losulw,  off  tJie  eastern  coast  of 
Spaio,  reckoned  by  some  writers  among  the 
Baleareo.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  excellent 
^i.  It*  o^tal,  also  called  Ebusos,  waa  a 
otvitas  foederata,  poeeessed  an  exoeUat  harbor, 
waa  well  biAt^  utd  carried  on  a  conudeniUe 
tntde; 

EoaiTXwl  (tA  'BnAaTava,  laa.  and  Poet  'Ay- 
Mrana:  now  SamadmC^  a  great  city,  mo&(, 
pleaaaDtly  situated,  near  the  foot  of  Mount 
Oroates,  m  the  oorth  of  Great  Media,  was  the 
d^tol  of  the  Median  kinffdom,  and  afterward 
the  summer  rendence  of  t£e  Peruan  and  ¥tr- 
thiao  Idi^  Its  foundation  was  more  ancient 
tluui  any  historical  record :  Herodotos  aseribM 
it  to  Deiooes,  aod  IModoms  to  Bemiramis.  It 
had  a  circuit  of  two  hundred  and  iattj  stadia, 
and  was  surrounded  by  seven  walk,  eadi  over- 
topping tl:e  one  before  it,  and  crowned  with 
battiemcnt*  <^  different  ot^ors :  these  walls  no 
longer  existed  in  the  time  of  Polybius.  Tlw 
citadel,  of  n^t  stroigtli,  was  used  a»  the  royal 
treasury.  Below  it  stood  a  magnificent  palaoe^ 
the  tiles  of  wUch  were  silver,  and  the  cai»tala, 
entablatures,  and  wainsootings  of  silver  and 
gold ;  treasures  whitdi  the  SeleucidsB  coined  into 
money,  to  the  amount  of  four  thousaod  talouta' 
The  drouit  of  tUa  plsnn  was  seven  stadia. 
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t'EanPTi  CExAinra)^  ia  the  Old  TeatUDMit 
Achgib,  ft  city  of  PAlestine,  on  the  oout,  between 
Tjn  witd  Pttilenua] 

EoxTRA  (EeetniDUB),  an  tuMsieat  town  of  the 
ToUei,  ftod,  acoording^  to  Dionyuus,  the  osj^tal 
of  thin  people,  vu  deatroyed  by  the  at 
•o  early  period. 

[EoBECLis  ('G^mAtc)*  I.  Sod  of  Actor,  and 
husband  of  Polymela. — 2.  Of  Efdiewu,  a  Ojoio 
jihilotoplier,  pupil  of  Tbsombrotua] 

[BduOLim  (^ExeiiXo{).  1.  Soo  of  AgvaoT, 
tlaic  by  AcbiUea. — 2.  Another  Troian,  mcD- 
tioDei  io  th«  Iliad,  slua  by  FatxoaluB.t 

[EcHXCBAiB  {'ExeKpdrtif).  1.  Fatner  of  Eeti- 
OQ,  gnodbtber  of  Oypselua,  tytaoi  of  Oorioth. — 
S.  A  philoMfOMr,  ooe  of  the  lateat  of  tha  Fytba- 
eman  BeboM,  a  pofdl  of  An^ytM  ai  Tarwtom. 
whea  the  Pythagoreaos  were  perseouted  in 
UftKiui  Qraeia,  he  went  to  Kb^nm,  and  thence 
to  FhliiH.  Thia  ia  Oie  aome  as  Um  one  men- 
tioned  in  the  Phaadon  of  PiiUo  :  1^  Mm*  mitea 
he  is  called  a  teacher  <A  Plato.] 

[EoBKauzmn  {'Exo^taTiAiK).  I.  Father  tit 
Orastca,  Idog  in  Theaaafy^S.  A  Sophia^  * 
fttecd  of  Phoaioa— 4.  Of  Methymna  in  Laaboa, 
■  peripatetio  pfailoaoobar,  papU  ot  Ariatotl*.] 

£oBn>0Bca  {'Exiottpo(,  in  Herod,  ExiiiuptK), 
a  small  river  in  Macedtmia,  rises  in  Orestoida, 
flows  throng^  UygdoiHa,  aod  fiiUs  into  the  Tber- 
maie  Giil£ 

EadhJtu  {'ExeXUai:  "ExeXiSK),  an  Attie 
demuB  east  of  Uooyohia,  oUled  aftef  a  hao 
JBcbelua. 

[EoKKMON  (^Ex^fMi'),  a  son  of  Priam,  alain  hy 
Diomedea.] 

EoHiiois  (^ExefUK),  *oo  of  Adropua  anal  Qprand- 
MD  of  OepheoB,  sueoeeded  Lyomjoa  aa  kii^i;  of 
Aroadia.  Li  hia  reign  the  Dorians  inTsded  P«- 
lopoDneaoB,  and  Ecbemna  alew,  in  liwle  oom- 
bat,  Hylliis,  the  soq  of  Heronleii  ui  Danse- 

? grace  of  this  battle,  which  was  fonght  at  the 
sthmua,  the  Heraelidta  wore  obliged  to  piomiBe 
not  to  repeat  their  jittenpt  npoo  PeloponnesDS 
fur  fifty  years. 

[BoHRNlus  ('Exivno(  Oi),  the  xOdat  of  the 
PhiBiiaian  noblee  at  the  eoott  oi  AJeinona.] 

rEcBspOujs  ('ExiiruAor).  1.  A  Trojan,  eon 
of  Thalyaiua,  alaia  by  AiUiloehus. — 2.  Soo  of 
Aochiaea,  dwelt  in  Steyoo;  in  order  to  avoid 
going  against  Troy  with  the  Greeks,  he  sent  to 
AgameiuDoa  the  beantifiil  mare  MtitA] 

EoBMBnlim  ('ExioTparoc),  king  of  Sparta, 
■ODof  Agis  LjSnd&therofLiibotasorLeobotca. 

EoBETLA  ('Exirhi),  a  town  in  Sidly,  west  <^ 
Syraeuae,  in  the  mountaioa. 

EohStus  {'ExeTog),  a  eruel  king  of  Epima. 
Hia  dan^ter,  Metope  or  Ampbiaaa,  who  had 
Ttnlded  to  her  lover  .^ohniodMns,  was  Minded 
^^bar  father,  and  .^ehmodious  was  emelly  mu- 

EommA  {'Ex'^y,  daughter  of  Tartama  and 
Terra  (Ge),  or  o(  Olnraaor  and  Gallirrtio6,  or 
(tf  Peiras  and  Styx.  The  upper  part  of  her  body 
was  that  of  a  beautiful  maiden  with  black  eyea, 
while  the  lower  part  was  that  of  a  aarpeo^  of 
a  vast  lisa  She  was  a  horrible  and  blood- 
thirsty monetor.  She  became  by  Typhou  the 
mother  of  the  Ohinusra,  of  the  niaoy-hcttded 
dog  Ortboas  of  tbs  hnodrwl-headed  dragon  who 
guarded  the  ^pl«  of  the  Heeparides.  of  the 
Uolehiaa  dngoB^  <tf  tin  Sphinx,  ot  Oertteras 


Qunee  aaHed  .£UUd^  eanit),  oi  Snlla.  tt 
Gwffoo,  of  tbe  Lemean  Hydra  {BcJiidtui'Ltr* 
naa),  of  the  eagle  whidi  consumed  the  liver  of 
Prometheus,  and  of  the  Memean  lion.  She  wai 
killed  in  her  sleep  by  ^rgat  Panot^ea  Accord 
ing  to  Heaiod,  ^e  livwl  with  Tyburn  iii  a 
cave  in  tbe  country  of  tbe  Arimi,  bat  anotii- 
er  traditioo  tranaported  her  to  3(»thia,  where 
ahe  beoame  by  Haroulas  Um  mother  of  Agar 
tbyraua,  Qeloous,  and  Seytbsa,  (Herod,  Tv., 
8-10.) 

EoHbilDXs  {'^oH^tf  or  'Extvai :  now  Cuf 
golariy  a  group  of  amall  ialaods  at  the  mouth 
of  tbe  AcImIous,  belong  ing  to  Aoaroania.  sud 
to  have  been  formed  by  the  alluvial  deposita  of 
the  Achelooa  The  legaod  related  that  tbey 
were  originally  nymi^  who  dwdt  on  the  mam 
land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aohelooa,  and  that,  on 
one  oooaaion,  having  fwgotten  to  present  any 
offerings  to  the  god  Acheloua  when  they  eac- 
rifleed  to  the  other  goda,  the  river-god,  in  wi-ath, 
tore  them  away  from  the  main  land  with  tbe 
grond  00  vUdi  they  wara  aaorifioiog,  carried 
tbana  out  to  aaa,  ami  formed  them  into  ialauda. 
Tbe  Eehinadaa  appear  to  have  derived  th^ir 
name  from  their  reaembUooe  to  the  Echinus 
<«  aea-urohin.  The  lurgeat  of  these  ialands 
waa  named  DuiicHicif  {Aoo^iov).  It  ia  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  and  fiwn  it  Meget,  eon  of 
Phyleg%  went  to  the  Tnjn  war.  At  the  pret 
eat  day  it  Is  united  to  the  main  land 

[EoilMus  {'E^iflvef :  now  AeMna),  a  town  and 
prtHnontoiy  in  Phthiotis  in  Tbeaaaly.] 

EoalON  {'ExUfvy  !•  One  of  the  five  surviving 
Spartt  who  had  grown  up*  from  the  dragou'a 
teeth  which  Cadmus  baa  sowa  He  married 
Agave,  by  whom  he  baoame  the  father  of  Pen- 
theua :  he  asusted  Cadmus  in  the  building  of 
Thebes. — S.  Soo  of  Heronry  (Hermea)  and  An- 
Uantra,  twio-brotiHr  of  Erytua  or  Eurj^os,  with 
whom  be  todt  part  in  tbe  Oalydmian  hunt  and 
in  the  expeditioo  of  tbe  Argonaota. — S.  A  cel- 
el»ated  Greeiao  painter,  flourished  B.C.  362. 
One  of  his  most  noted  pictures  was  Seminunia 
paaaiag  from  tbe  state  of  a  handmaid  to  that  of 
a  ^neen ;  ia  tbia  picture  the  nodeatiy  of  the  new 
bnde  was  admindJy  d6|»otod  Tbe  picture  in 
the  Vatioao,  known  as  "  the  Aldobcaitdini  Maiw 
riage,'  ia  si^posed  1^  soma  to  ba  a  eopy  froni 
the  "  Bride"  of  Eobion. 

Eaao  ('HjtuX  an  Oreade,  who,  aaoordii^  to 
the  l^eod  related  by  Ovid,  used  to  keep  Juuo 
ogaged  by  inoeaaao^y  taUdqg  to  hn  while  Ju- 
piter was  sporting  with  tha  qympbai  Jono^ 
oowever,  found  out  the  triek  that  waa  jdayed 
upon  ber,  and  puniabed  Eobo  by  chaogiog  ber 
into  an  echo,  that  ia,  a  being  with  do  oootrol 
over  ita  tongue,  which  ia  neioier  able  to  speak 
baf»r«  any  body  else  has  spoken,  nor  to  be  uleot 
when  some  body  else  has  spokea  Edto  in  tbia 
state  fell  deaperately  in  love  with  Narciesus; 
but  aa  her  love  waa  not  returned,  ahe  pined 
away  in  grieC  ao  that,  in  the  end  there  remain* 
ed  nothing  of  ber  but  ber  voice.  (Ov,  MeL, 
i^,  866-401.) 

[EoMdus  Uoas  {'ExvofUK  Ao^),  a  mountain 
near  Oela,  in  SicUy,  where  Hutlaris  bad  a  castle, 
in  whicb  was  kept  the  celebrated  brascn  bullj 

EcPHswdDB  ('EKtevrldyrV  ooa  of  the  earheat 
poets  of  tbe  bU  Atba  eoiiMdy,  flooriahed  about 
B.a  460^  a  UttU  bdoro  Cntxraii  The  mean 
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IBS  of  ttie  snnuuae  of  Kanviat,  wbioh  was  gpren 
to  uim  hy  hii  rivalt,  Mcmt  to  impl^  a  mixture 
of  mibtilty  Rod  obMurity.  He  ndtoifled  tlie 
radeDeas  of  tlie  old  M«garic  comedy,  and 
himself  ridioaled  on  the  same  gromKl  hj  Cra- 
tiniu  and  Arietophaoes.  [The  few  frwnents 
of  his  plajfl  remaioing  are  given  io  l^ioeke, 
Fi^agin,  Comic  Orae^  vol.     p.  6-7,  edit,  minor.] 

[EoPHANTDB  ('EK^ain-of),  of  Tbasos,  tfbs  at  the 
head  of  the  part^  vhidi,  in  Uie  tweatj'tliird  year 
of  the  Pebponneaiaii  var,  uded  ThraayboluB  in 
gaining  Umbos  and  certain  citjes  of  Tbrace.] 

EosasA  or  AmtioobU  CALUBSHOfl  ('Effetnni, 
'KvTioxeta  it  eirl  Ka\}.i^fi6^,  or  'A.  ftt^o6dp6apo(  : 
ia  the  Old  Testament,  Ur :  now  Urfah),  a  very 
ancient  dtr  in  the  north  of  Mesopotamia,  tlie 
eaiMtal  of  Oarofine,  and  the  seat  of  an  independ- 
ent kingdom  from  B.C.  187  to  A.D.  216.  Vid. 
ABGABca.  It  stood.OD  the  River  Soirtus  or  Bar- 
dceanea,  vbieb  often  inundated  and  damaged 
the  dty.  It  was  here  that  Caractma  was  mur- 
dered Havi^  •nffiared  hj  an  eartbqnake  in 
tiie  rdgn  of  Jnstin  L,  the  ehrf  ma  rebuilt  and 
Darned  JuitinapoliB.  The  Edessa  of  Strabo  ia 
widentlj  a  diSierent  place,  namely,  the  dty 
Dsnally  called  Bambyce  or  Hierapolisr 

EdItJLki  or  SkdStIki,  a  people  in  Hispania 
TarraoonenBis,  east  of  the  Celtiberi.  Their 
chief  towns  were  Vauoou,  Smdhtrii,  Caa&- 
AzmnA,  and  Edeta,  also  called  lAria  (now 
Xjfn'a). 

EdOmi  or  BDCms  ('Hifuvof  lUuver),  a  Tbra- 
daa  people,  between  the  Nestos  and  tlie  Str^- 
moQ.  Titer  were  celebrated  for  their  ngiastjc 
trorship  of  Baochfla;  whence  EdSkii  in  the 
Latin  poets  signifies  a  female  Bacchante,  and 
Horace  eayB  (Oarm,  ii^  1,  26),  A'on  ego  taniut 
bacchabor  ^Umit.  The  poets  frequently  use 
Edoni  as  mMmymous  with  Thradana. 

EfafoK  {•ntr'ttn).  1.  Kins  of  the  Hypo-Pla- 
dan  TbebS  in  Oilioia,  and  fiiuier  of  Andromache, 
the  irifia  of  Hector.  He  and  seven  of  his  sons 
were  slain  by  Achilles  when  the  latter  took 
Tbebe. — [2.  King  of  Imbroe,  guest-friend  of 
Lycami,  whom  Achilles  had  taken  prisoner  and 
•old;  Eetion  ransomed  bim  and  aent  bim  to 
Ariebe — 8.  Father  of  Oypselns,  the  tyrant  of 
Corinth.] 

EesLAMA,  a  town  of  Am  Oeltiberi  in  Hispaoia 

Tarraconensis. 
Eoi^A.    Vid.  MoEUk. 

EOKSTA.      Vid.  SlGEBTA. 

"EanhAK  (now  Thrra  ttAnatto),  a  town  in 
Apulia,  on  us  coast,  called  Gnatu  by  Horace 

iSat,  I,  5,  97),  who  Bpeaks  of  it  aa  lAfmpkU 
L  e.,  jVymphit),  iratit  extlrwta,  pro^bly  on  ac- 
count of  its  hud  or  deficient  Btipply  of  water. 
It  was  celebrated  for  its  miraouloua  etooe  or 
altar,  which  of  itself  set  on  fire  frankincense 
and  wood;  a  prodigy  which  afforded  amuse- 
ment to  Horace  and  his  friends,  who  looked 
lipcn  it  as  a  mere  trick.  I^natia  owed  ita  chief 
importance  to  being  utaated  on  the  great  high 
road  firom  Rome  to  Bnmdinnm.  This  road 
reached  the  sea  at  Egnatia,  and  from  this  town 
to  Bmndisinm  it  bore  the  name  of  the  Via 
EoMATiA.  The  coDtinuati(»i  of  this  road  on  the 
other  aide  of  the  Adriatic  from  Dyrrhadiium  to 
]B|yniitinm  also  bore  the  name  of  tiie  Via  Egna- 
Ua.  It  was  tbe  great  military  road  between 
Italy  and  tlie  caat  Oommmciiig  at  Dyn^ 
S7« 


flhiura,  It  passed  by  LycbDidus,  Henudte,  Ltd 
cestis,  Edessa,  lleasdkinioa,  Amphiptdis,  Phi 
lippi,  and,  traversing  the  whole  m  Tlvaee,  final 
ly  r«u^cd  fiysantinm. 

EonItIi,  a  fiBmily  of  Samnite  origio,  stnne  of 
whom  settled  at  Teanum.  1.  Qelliub  EasAH 
us,  leader  of  the  Samnitee  in  the  third  Samnits 
war,  fell  in  battle  against  tbe  Romaoi  B.C.  295 
— S.  Mabidb  EevATin,  one  of  tbe  leaders  lA 
the  Italian  allies  in  the  Social  War,  was  killed 
in  battle,  89.— 8.  H.  Eomatics  Rufus,  ledile  30 
and  prartm  19,  was  executed  in  the  followiug 
year  in  eooseijueDce  of  lua  havii^  formed  a 
oonspiraoy  ag&inBt  the  life  of  Auguetn& — 1.  P 
EoNATma  Cbleb.    Vid.  Baska. 

So.-<  ('Hrov :  "Htovrff :  now  OonUaaa  or  Ren. 
dins),  a  town  in  lliraise,  at  the  month  of  tbe 
Strymon,  twenty-five  stadia  from  Ampbipolia, 
of  which  it  was  tbe  harbor.  Brasidss,  after 
obtaining  poBsessioo  of  Amphipolis,  attempted 
to  seize  Eioii  also,  but  was  prevented  by  tbe  ar- 
rival of  Thucydidee  wiUi  an  Athenian  neeL  B.C. 
424. 

EiSifBS  ('Hloveo,  a  town  in  Argolis,  with  a 
harbor,  Butgect  to  Hycenin  in  the  time  of  Homer, 
but  Dot  mentioned  in  later  times. 

[EiCkecs  (■Hroi'TOf).  1.  A  Greek,  slain  by 
Hector  before  Troy.~2.  A  Tbraoian,  father  of 
Rhesus. — 8.  Sod  of  Magnea,  one  of  the  suitors 
of  Hippodamia.1 

Elju  ('EAota :  now  Katlu),  an  aacient  city 
oo  the  coast  of  .£oli8  in  Asia  Minor,  said  to 
have  been  founded  \yj  Mnestbeus,  stood  twelve 
stadia  sonth  of  tbe  mouth  of  tbe  Caicns,  and  onr 
hundred  and  twenty  stadia  (or  sixteen  Romoi 
miles)  from  Peigamus,  to  which  city,  in  the  tim* 
of  the  Pergamene  kii^dom,  it  served  for  a  har- 
bor {iatvttov).  It  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  Ba  ea  Tbe  golf  m  wbidi  it  atoo^ 
whkdi  fiwms  a  part  of  the  gmt  Gulf  of  Adra- 
myttium,  was  named  after  it  Sinos  Elutioos 
('EAof'nKdf  KoXirof,  now  Qulfo/  Chmdeli). 

EiiCs  rEXoioCf,  -oiVTQf:  'EAoiOTffiOf).  1, 
Or  ELiCa  ('Ea^oCf  :  now  Critia),  a  town  on  the 
southeast  point  of  the  Thradon  Cheraoneee, 
with  a  harbor  aod  a  heroum  of  Proteailaua. — 
2.  (Now  Maolonghi),  a  town  of  .Alolia,  aoutib 
of  Flenroo.— S.  A  town  in  Algeria.— 4.  A  d*- 
mns  in  Attiea,  bdoD^ng  to  the  tribe  Hippotb»- 
wtis. 

ElagabJLlub,  Roman  emperor  AJ>.  21S-222, 
•m  of  Julia  Soamiae  and  Varins  Marcellus,  was 
bom  at  Emeea  about  200,  andwaa  originally  call- 
ed Vavub  Avitos  Basuasds.  Wbife  almost  a 
diild,  he  became,  along  with  his  first  cousin 
Alexander  Severus,  pnest  of  Elagabalus,  the 
Syro-Phmniciou  Sun-Rod,  to  whose  worship  a 
temple  was  dedicated  ia  his  native  city.  It  was 
from  this  cireumstance  that  he  obtained  the 
name  Elagabalua,  b^  which  he  is  usually  known. 
He  owed  his  elevation  to  the  purple  to  the  m- 
trigues  of  his  grandmother  Julia  Mnsa,  who 
draulated  the  report  tludi  EUgabalas  whs  tiie 
offBpring  of  a  secret  oommerce  netween  Sfsmiaa 
and  Caracalla,  and  induoed  the  troops  in  Syria 
to  Balute  him  as  their  sovereign  by  the  title  of 
M.  AuaxuuB  ANTOBiKua,  the  16th  of  May,  21& 
MacrioHs  ftMthwitb  mardied  against  El^gabar 
but  was  dufeided  near  Atitu>ch,  June  Stth 
and  was  shortly  alfcwward  put  to  death.  Ela 
gntttlua  was  now  aeknoirudged  ai  emiMrw 
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}^  the  BOiate,  and  ia  ttie  fullowioj;  year  came 
fta  Braoe.  The  reiga  of  this  piiuce,  vho  por- 
jriiad  it  the  age  of  eighteeo,  after  hariiig  oo- 
Qoped  the  throna  nearly  four  years,  was  ehar 
Mtariiad  throagboat  by  ao  aocumalation  of  the 
most  &Dtaatie  follr  and  sopentitioD,  toother 
-with  tmpnri^  ao  bestial  ttiat  the  particular* 
almoat  tnuMceod  tiie  Utnitt  of  eredilnUty.  In 
SSI  be  adopted  his  flrat  oouaiD  Alexander  Se- 
T«mi,  and  proehumed  hfau  Cnaar.  Having  be- 
«ome  jealous  of  Alexander,  be  attanpted  to  put 
him  to  deatii,  but  was  himself  slab,  along  with 
his  mother  HooniaB,  by  the  sddia<^  with  whom 
AJexaoder  was  a  gretU  &Toriteh 
ElIma.    Vid.  JEiAHA. 

ElXba  i^EXdpa),  daughter  of  Orchomeinis  or 
3Gi^as,  bore  to  Jupiter  (Zeus)  the  gjaot  Tityoa. 
JnjHter  (Zens),  trmn  ftat  of  Juno  (Hera),  oon- 
eealed  her  under  the  earth. 

[ELiana  ('EAooof),  a  Trojan,  akin  by  Patro- 
dus.} 

ElatSa  ('E?MTeia :  'EAarevf),  1.  (Ruioa  near 
El^tlUka),  a  town  in  Pboeis,  and  the  moat  im- 
portant place  in  the  oonntty  next  to  Delphi,  was 
situated  near  the  0e[diba8  in  a  fertile  nUey, 
which  was  an  important  paaa  from  nasaaly  to 
BcBotia.  Elatea  was  thus  fiNaqueotly  exposed 
to  hostile  attacks.  It  is  said  to  bare  bees 
founded  by  Elatue,  aaa  of  ArAu, — 2.  A  town  in 
Pelaagiotja  in  Ibeesalr,  near  GonnL — 8.  Or 
ELATBftA,  a  town  ia  Epima,  near  the  aooreea 
of  the  OocytuB. 

ElItos  ('E^TOf).  1.  Sod  of  Arcai  and  Le- 
taattLy  kii^  of  Arcadia,  bus  band  of  Laodic^  and 
bther  of  Sl^f^us,  j£pytus,  Oyllen,  and  Pa- 
rens. He  resided  on  Mount  Cylleoe,  and  west 
from  tbeuce  to  Phoos,  where  be  founded  the 
town  of  Elatea. — 2.  A  prince  of  the  LafntluB  at 
Lariiaa  in  TheHaly,  hosbaiid  Hi^ea,  and 
iatlter  of  Cnneas  and  Ftdypbemus.  He  ia 
sometimes  confounded  with  the  Arcadian  Ela- 
toiu — [8.  Ao  ally  of  the  Trojans,  slain  by  Aga- 
memnOTL— 4.  One  of  the  suiton  of  Pen^ope, 
nieati<»ied  in  the  Odysaey.] 

ELirxB,  (now  Mlier),  snbeeqnenily  Elaria  or 
EUoria,  a  river  m  Aqmtanl^  a  tributary  of  the 
Uger. 

Euo  (|EA6u),  an  island  on  the  eoaet  of  the 
Delta  in  E^vpt,  in  the  midst  of  the  marshes  be- 
Lween  the  Pbatnitio  and  the  Tanitio  mouths  of 
ttie  Nile,  was  the  retreat  of  the  blind  Pharaoh 
Anysis  from  the  jEthiopian  Babaoo,  and  after- 
ward of  Amyrtteua  firom  the  PwriaoiL 

^iJU    Vid.  Velia. 

Eleotba  (lUfxTjMi),  i.  iL,  the  brig^  or  brill- 
isnt  oM.  1.  Duigbter  of  Oceanos  end  Tethy% 
wife  of  Ibaumas,  and  mo^er  of  Iris  and  uie 
Harjnes,  ASUo  and  Ocypete. — 2.  Dsu^tor  of 
Atlu  and  Plddne,  one  of  the  seven  Pleiades^ 
and  by  Jupiter  ^Zeua)  mother  of  lasioa  and  Dar- 
danua.  Acoorduw  to  an  Italian  tradition,  she 
vsa  liie  wifis  of  uta  Italian  Uw  Oorythns,  by 
vhom  afae  had  a  aon  lauoo;  whereas  hy  Jnjn 
tar  (Zena)  she  was  the  mother  of  Dardanua.  It 
was  through  her  means,  aooording  to  aoo&er 
troditioo,  uat  the  Palladium  came  to  Troy ;  and 
when  flbe  saw  the  eity  of  her  son  Dardanus 
periahug  in  flames,  she  tore  oat  her  hair  for 
grie(  and  waa  plaoad  $iaoag  the  stars  as  a 
comet  Acwrdilig  to  othara,  Electra  and  her 
nz  listen  were  pHaoad  unoog  the  stori  aa  the 


I  seven  floadcs,  and  loet  tiieir  brilliaacy  ou  aee 
ing  the  destruction  ctf  llinnkr-H.  Siater  of  Cad- 
mus, from  whom  the  Eleotrian  gate  at  Thebet 
was  sud  to  have  reeuved  ita  -name.— d.  Daugh- 
ter of  Aeunemnon  and  dytMnneatra,  also  eiUl 
ed  Laodiee,  sister  of  Iph^enta  and  Orestes. 
After  the  murder  of  ber  lather  by  her  mother, 
she  saved  the  life  of  her  young  brother  Orestes 
by  sending  him,  under  tin  proteetioo  of  a  slave, 
to  Eing  Strophius  at  FfaaoeU  n  Fhotni,  who  hail 
the  boy  educated  together  with  his  own  son 
Pyladea.  When  Orestes  had  grown  up  to  man- 
hood, Electra  excited  him  to  avenge  the  death 
of  Agamemnon,  and  assisted  bim  in  slaying 
their  mother,  Olytemneetra.  Vid.  Oustkb. 
After  the  death  of  the  btter,  Oeetes  gave  her 
b  marriage  to  his  ftieod  Pyladea.  The  hiAory 
and  character  of  Electra  fi>rm  the  subject  of  the 
"  CboSphori'*  of  .^schylus,  the  "Mectra"  <^ 
EuriiHdeB,  and  the  "  Electra"  of  Sophocles. 

EuozaiDn  InsAla  FtdEaioAtnn. 

Euoraf  oir  {"WieicrpCw),  son  of  Perseus  and 
Andromeda,  king  of  Myceoe,  fauaband  of  Anaxo, 
and  father  of  Alcm^  the  wife  of  Amj^tiyoiL 
For  details,  vid.  AicFHirBroii.  , 

Etsoxaf  6m  (HAwrpiKmr).  1.  Daughter  of 
Helios  and  Rbodoa. — ^2.  A  patronymic  from 
Election,  given  to  his  daughter  AIcmeiHu 

ElsOk  {'EJieuv),  a  town  in  Bteotia,  near  Ta- 
nagra. 

EiJtoa  ^£A»c)t  the  personifioation  of  pity  or 
merer,  wovhippod  by  the  Athenians  ahme. 

^jTHAKriHi  or  SupBAmu  ('EXe^ovr^M}, 
'EAx^rff :  now  Juirah^Zahir  or  Jairah^ 
Anowm),  an  island  in  the  Nile,  with  a  tatj  of 
the  same  name,  oppoeite  to  Syene,  and  seven 
stadia  below  the  Idttle  GatarMt,  was  tlie  fron- 
t*ar  station  of  Egypt  toward  .Ethiopia,  and  woa 
abongly  ganisooea  mder  the  Femaoa  and  the 
RomuHL  Ibe  island  was  extremely  fertile,  the 
vine  and  the  fig-tree  never  sbeddii^  tbeir 
leaves :  it  bad  also  great  quarries.  Amtoig  the 
most  remark^de  objects  in  it  were  the  t^ple 
of  Oouphifl  and  a  Nilometer ;  and  it  is  still  cd- 
ebrated  for  the  nuns  of  ita  rook-hewn  temples. 

ELKPttANTffl,  a  QnA  poetess  under  the  early 
Roman  emperors,  wrote  certain  amatory  worn 
{moUet  Sl^phanUidM  libiUi),  which  are  referred 
to  by  Hartial  and  Suetcalua. 

fUJbHfiiroB  ('EAc^up),  son  of  Ohaleodon 
and  of  ImenarSto  or  Uelaiuppe,  and  tHioce  ot 
the  Abantee  in  Eubcsa,  whom  he  led  against 
Traj.  He  waa  one  of  tiie  suittHv  of  Helen :  ho 
was  killed  before  Troy  1^  Agenor. 

EuDsn ('EXcvo^, later  'mmObr i  'EX«vomo£-: 
now  Leotina  oeLmima).  I.  A  towaand  demps 
of  Attica,  beloi^ng  to  the  tribe  Hippotboontis 
was  situated  norihwest  of  Athens,  on  the  coast, 
near  the  frontiers  of  Megara.  It  posseesed  a 
magnificent  temple  of  C^es  (Dem^er),  and  it 
gave  ita  name  to  the  great  festival  and  myete- 
riea  of  fha  Etenaima,  wmch  were  e^brated  in 
honor  of  Ooras  ^eoaeter),  and  Pmserpina  (Per- 
sephone); Tha  Eleuunia  were  ori^nally  a  fee- 
tival  peculiar  to  Eleusis,  which  was  an  iude- 
pendeut  stato;  but  after  the  Elensinians  had 
be«i  omquered  by  the  Atbeuians  in  the  reign 
of  Erechtheus,  according  to  tradition,  the  Eleu- 
ainia  became  a  festival  eommoo  to  both  ettin, 
though  the  simeriotendence  of  the  festival  ra- 
momed  with  tne  descendants  of  Eumtduna,  the 
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kag  of  EleuBM.  For  aa  uecoimt  of  the  festint, 
tid.  Diet,  of  AtUio^  art  Elkubinia. — [%  A  place 
ia  'Egypt,  oot  far  m>m  Alexandria,  on  tlie  Lake 
Mareofia;  it  was  so  ealled  fhnn  Eleusia  in 
AUica.] 

£lzdtb£ua  {'EXevStpal :  'EAevficpel^),  a  toTrn 
in  Attioa,  on  the  fiuatien  of  Boeotia,  cvwiosUy 
belnng«d  to  the  BcBotiaa  ooufederao^,  and  aftw 
Tard  voluntarily  united  itself  to  Attica. 

ELKDTBiaioB  {'EXev6tpto{),  a  Buraame  of  Ju- 
piter (Zem)  as  the  Delirerer.  Vid,  Diet,  of  AnL, 
art.  Elzutheeia. 

Elmdthema  {'E^0ipva:  'EXeuflepvolOf),  a 
town  ID  the  intarior  of  Crete. 

ELSUTBiBDs  {'EXev6^)oc:  dot  Jfahr-eUKtbir, 
h  a,  6re<it  Xtver),  a  rivar  fintdDg  tbe  boiuiduy 
brtmeo  Syria  and  I^oaio^  row  m  Mount  Bbp- 
gjliu,  tbe  Dottbwo  prokngatioD  of  LebaooD, 
nod  feu  mto  tbe  ■«»  betvMO  Antanulus  and 
Tripolia. 

ELidfin,  a  Borname  of  Japit«r  at  Rome,  where 
King  Nuina  dedicated  to  Jii|^f«r  Elictas  an  altar 
00  the  AveDtkMi  Tbe  origin  of  the  uime  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Btraaeaiu,  who  by  certain  prayere 
nod  sacrrGccB  called  forth  (eliciebant  or  «voea- 
bant)  li|riitnii]g,  or  invited  Jnpiter  to  send  light- 
ning. The  object  of  calling  down  lightning  waa, 
according  to  Livy's  explanatimi,  to  eliat  prodi- 
gicB  {adprotUgia  elMmda,  lav,  i,  20). 

EuMBXBRuu.    Vid.  Adbcl 

EuiftA,  -IA,  or  ELDnOrm  ('E^l^ui,  'EXtjua, 
^EXifuOTiQ),  ft  district  of  Macedonia,  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  ^irus  and  TheBaaly,  ori^nally  belonged 
to  Qlyria,  and  was  bounded  by  the  Oamboaian 
IfoantunB  on  the  south  and  the  Tymjdteean 
Mouotaina  on  the  west  Its  inhabitanto,  the 
Elue^u  CEXei/u^Tiu),  were  Epirota. 

Eus  ('fUif,  Dfflr.  'AAif,  'tiXela:  •HMJof.  Dor. 
\Ajo;,  whence  Alii  in  PlautoB^  a  oomittj  on 
tbe  weatem  coaat  of  FeloponneBiia,  boundea  ^ 
Achua  oD  tbe  north,  Arcadia  <hi  tiie  cast,  Mee- 
aenia  on  tbe  aonth,  and  the  Iniiao  Sea  on  tbe 
west.  The  comntry  was  fertile,  watered  by  the 
Alphhts  and  ita  tributaries,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  the  only  oonntry  in  Greece  which  produ- 
ced flax.  The  Fshxcs  is  the  only  other  river 
In  Elia  of  any  importance  BUs  iros  divided 
into  three  parts  :  1.  Elib  Paopza,  or  Hollow 
Elib  Ko^  'HX(f),  the  Dorthem  part,  watered 
by  the  Peueus,  of  which  the  capital  was  also 
called  BUia.— 2.  Pmlm  HujaTit),  the  middle 
ptHTtion,  of  whidi  tbe  capital  was  iW— 8.  Tbi- 
THTUA  T/MfeMa^  tiie  aouthem  portion,  of 
which  PruM  was  tlie  eamtal,  lay  between  the 
Alpheua  and  tbe  M'cda.  In  the  iMroie  times  we 
find  the  kingdom  of  Neetor  and  the  Pelldes  in 
the  south  of  Elis,  while  the  north  of  the  oouD' 
tar  waa  inhabited  by  the  Epeans  ('Eneit^  wiUi 
whom  some  .ftoliaa  tribes  were  miw>led.  On 
the  oonqoeat  (tf  Fekponneeaa  hy  tbe  HaraeUdM) 
the  Mtc^aa  eblef  Ozyloi  reeeired  Elis  as  bis 
sbareof  theoooquest;  Mid  it  waa  the  unioo  of 
hie  jEtolian  and  Dorian  fbUovera  with  the  Epe- 
ans which  formed  the  snbeeqoeat  population  of 
tbe  country,  uodcr  the  general  name  of  Eleans. 
EliB  owed  its  importance  in  Greece  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Jufnter  (Zeos)  at  Olympia  near  Pisa,  in 
honor  of  whom  a  snL^Mlid  festival  was  htAd 
evny  finir  yean.  Vid.  OLYiina.  In  omse- 
qnenee  of  t£ia  festival  bdng  omnmoo  to  tlie 
whole  of  Oreeoe^  tlie  couutiy  of  Elis  waa  de 
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dared  aaered,  and  its  inhaUtanta  pcsauuam 
priestly  ]»ivilegee.  Being  ezem^  from  war  and 
u»  dai^era  of  invaeioD,  tbe  cleans  became 
prosperous  and  wealthy ;  their  towns  were  uo* 
walled,  and  their  country  was  richly  cultivated 
The  prosperity  of  their  country  was  mined  by 
the  Fdf^KiDDesian  war;  the  AOwnians  were 
tbe  first  to  disr^ard  the  saoetity  of  the  country ; 
and  Irora  that  time  it  frequently  bad  to  take  part 
in  the  other  contests  of  the  Qreeka.  The  town 
of  Elis  was  aitoated  on  the  Peueus,  and  was 
built  at  tbe  time  of  tbe  PersiaD  war  by  the  io- 
hatntants  of  eight  Tillages,  who  united  tc^ether, 
and  thus  formed  one  town.  It  originally  had 
DO  walls,  being  sacred  like  the  rest  of  the  oouq 
tiy,  but  fubaMtientljr  it  was  fortified.  The  iu> 
hahitaDti  of  Eha  fiwmed  a  olose  aUianoe  with 
the  SpartaoB,  and  by  their  means  destroyed  the 
rival  city  of  Pisa,  and  become  the  ruling  city  in 
the  eountTy,.  B.O.  S7S.  In  the  Peloponucsiaa 
war  they  quarrelled  with  the  SpRrtaos  betwuse 
the  latter  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Leprjeom, 
which  had  revolted  fW>m  EUs.  Tbe  Eleans  re- 
taliated upon  the  Spartans  by  ^ludbg  them 
from  the  Olympie  gantea. 

Eiisa    Vid.  Auaob 

EuaaA.  TtdLDiDa 

Eu-SriA  ('EX^rria).  1  A  dietriet  in  the  DortJh 
of  Eubcea,  near  tSe  pronuxitorT  Ceosram,  with 
a  town  of  the  same  name,  whi^  diKappenred  at 
an  eariy  period :  the  whole  island  of  Eubosa  is 
sometimes  called  EHopia. — 2.  An  ancient  name 
of  the  district  about  Dodooa  in  Epirua. 

[Ellops  CEAAo^),  sod  of  Ion  or  Titbonua, 
fh»n  whom  Slk^ria  was  febled  to  have  derived 
its  name.] 

ElOmb  {HJiiivn),  a  town  of  the  Perrhcebi  in 
Iheaealy,  afterwanl  .colled  I^ooe  (Aet/uivTi). 

ELPfiNOa  {'EXw^vap),  one  of  the  eompatuons 
of  Ulysses,  who  were  metomOTphoacd  by  Ciroe 
info  Bwine,  and  afterward  back  into  men.  In- 
tonoated  wiih  wine,  Elpenor  one  day  fell  asleep 
on  tbe  roof  of  Circe's  reeidence,  aud  in  his  at- 
tempt to  rise  be  fell  down  and  broke  bia  neck. 
When  Ulysses  was  in  the  lower  world,  he  met 
the  diadeof  Elpenor,  \idio  implored  him  to  bum 
his  body.  After  his  return  to  tbe  upper  worM, 
Ulysses  complied  with  this  request  of  his  friend. 

ELrniloa  {'EXmv'atn),  daughter  of  Miltiadee, 
and  sister  of  Cimon,  married  CoUias.    Vid.  Cal 

LIAS. 

ELcsArxa,  a  people  in  Aquitania,  in  the  n- 
terior  of  the  eonnt^.  Their  ehief  town  was 
El&sa  (near  JButf  or  Saum).  It  was  the  Urth 
plaoe  of  Bnfinus,  tbe  minister  of  ArouUus. 

El$il«,  ElIFio.    Fid;  Eltkato. 

Elw Am,  a  distriot  of  Sunana,  extending  from 
the  Biver  Eulieus  oa  the  west  to  tbe  Oroatis  on 
the  east,  derived  ita  name  from  the  Elymni  or 
Elymi  ('EXv/uOot,  'EJliyfOi)^  a  warlike  and  pred- 
atory peqde,  who  are  also  found  in  the  movit- 
ains  of  Oreat  Media :  in  the  Persian  aniuea  they 
served  as  anshers.  Hieee  Elynuei  were  prob- 
ably among  the  moat  ancient  inhabitants  of  the 
country  north  of  the  bead  of  the  Persian  Gulf: 
in  the  Old  Testament  Suuana  is  called  Mam. 

Elthi.    Vid.  ELTwm,  ELYVAifa. 

Ei-fHua  {'EXvfiot),  a  Trojan,  natural  too  of 
Aodiisea  and  brother  of  Eryx.  Previona  to  the 
emigration  of  iEneas,  Elymus  and  jEgestv  bad 
fled  itam  Troy  to  Sbuly,  and  bad  lottied  ou  the 
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mokt  ol  the  lUver  Crimisui.  When  Afterward 
flj^i^*  alao  wriTed  there,  he  built  for  the  in  tiie 
towns  (tf  JBgtaltA  aati  f^me.  The  Trojam  who 
Mttled  in  tint  p«rt  U  Bmij  oalled  tlMauelvM 
Klymi,  after  m^mnii. 

ELisus  CEkvpof),  a  town  in  the  west  ot 
Orete,  Mutlt  of  douia. 

Ei-fsioM  nUvtrMf  irtdjof,  Inter  umplj  *HAit- 
mov),  the  MjfiaM  jUtb.  Ja  Homer  {Od,  ir^ 
MS)  Elysium  fmns  no  part  of  the  rtnlms  of 
tbtt  dead ;  be  places  it  on  the  west  of  the  earth, 
near  OoflMO,  md  deeoribee  it  aa  a  happy  land, 
where  tberv  is  neither  snow,  dot  cold,  nor  raio, 
and  always  boned  by  the  deli^tfol  breexes  of 
ZefAyrua.  Hither  uvored  hovee,  like  lieoe- 
laui  pass  witboot  dying;  and  lire  bapOT  nnder 
tbe  role  of  BhBdMnenthy&  The  Elynom  of 
Eeuod  and  Piodar  are  is  the  lalet  of  the  Bleaa- 
ed  {fiojcapuv  v$ooi),  which  th^  plaoe  in  tbe 
Ocrao.  From  these  ^^^"^  tbe  bbaloos 
ialaod  of  Atlahtu.  Tiw  Elvsium  of  Virgil  is 
part  of  the  lover  world,  and  the  reeidenee  of 
tbe  shades  of  the  BlsBsed. 

EhXtoU  {'V/iaBla :  'HftaSteic),  a  dietrict  of 
Slaeedooia,  between  tbe  Haliaiemon  and  tbe 
AziuB,  fbimeiiy  part  of  PBoiia,  and  the  original 
aeatof  the  Mnoedoniaa  monarohy.  Tbe  poets 
frequently  give  the  name  of  Ematbia  to  the 
whole  of  Maic«doDia,  and  eometimet  even  m  tbe 
nei^b(»iog  TheSB^y. 

smItbSmo,  tbe  nuie  dat^htere  of  Piero^  king 
ofbnathia. 

EkItbIoh  {'HfiaBiuv).  1.  Soo  of  lidwDU  and 
Aarora  (Eoe),  Mother  of  Memoop,  was  hUud  b^ 
Herenksd — [2.  An  eld  man,  slain  OhnHois 
at  the  naptuls  of  Persena. — 8.  A  Trojan,  shun 
1^  liges  m  Italy.] 

EnBdiiiiA  {'EjiioXtu^  a  ei^  of  the  Paropa- 
miaHdm  io  ITortbem  lodia,  near  tbe  Ibrtnas  of 
AOTDoa,  sixteeo  daya*  nuMb  fnm  tbe  Indus 
(Q.  Cnrt).  - 

r&ranJXiL    Vid.  AuGDKTA  Eukuta.] 

Eii£a&  or  Emiscia  {'Efieoa,  'Efuaaa :  'Efteoij- 
ro^:  now  Humt  or,.fionw),8  city  of  Syria,  on 
tbe  eastern  bank  of' tbe  Orontee,  in  tbe  prov- 
iDce  of  Apamenc^  bat  afterward  the  eajatal  of 
Fbceniee  Libanesia,  was  in  Strabo'a  time  tbe 
raaidenee  of  utdepeodent  Arabian  princes ;  but 
irader  Cantcalla  it  was  mode  a  ooltHiy  with  tbe 
Job  ItaltcuDL  It  is  a  remarfenble  place  in  tbe 
history  of  the  Roman  empire,  being  the  native 
city  of  Jolia  Domna,  tbe  wife  of  Septimius  Se- 
verus,  of  ElagabaluB,  who  exchaived  the  high 
priesthood  of  tbe  celebrated  t«nple  of  tbe  San 
in  tl^  oi^  for  the  imperial  purfue,  and  of  the 
Emperor  Alnander  Serenu ;  and  also  the  eeene 
of  uie  decisive  battle  between  Aurelian  and 
SenolMa,  A.D.  313. 

[EwfAin  {'E/ifiOoOt :  now  Amwu,  near  Zai' 
nm),  a  town  of  Palestine,  oo  the  road  from  Je- 
niealem  to  Joppa,  about  ten  miles  from  Lydda : 
•ader  the  Rraiana  it  was  called  Nioopoua.'j 

EiiiciiilEDt'  ('E/^uvIAu),  a  princely  family  at 
Agrigentum,  which  traced  tbeir  wigin  to  the 
mythieal  hero  FdjvSctB,  Among  its  members 
we  know  Emmenides  (from  whom  the  family 
derived  its  niune),  the  father  of  ^esidamus, 
vboee  boos,  Tberon  nod  Xenoorate^  are  cele- 
brated by  Pindar  aa  Tietan  at  the  great  games 
of  Greeee. 

EkOdi  HonsB,  «  Smam,  or  -v^  ar  ■<»  (rd 


H/ittSi  hpn*  Td  'H/tadiv  6pof,  or  i  'Hfiudo( .  now 
Hinutlatfa  MouiOaiau),  a  range  of  mouatniu 
north  of  India,  forming  the  prolongaUm  eaac 
ward  of  the  ParopamisoB. 

EluFiD&OLXB  VRfiite6oKy^<:),  ot  Agrig»itum  in 
Sidly,  flosrisbed  about  EO.  444.  Although  be 
was  deeoended  frmn  an  ancieat  and  weiJtby 
&mily,  be  joined  the  reTtdotaoo  in  which 
ydiBUB,  the  son  and  luoeeiior  <tf  Tberon,  was 
expelled.  Hie  aeal  in  Om  eitaUiihment  of  po- 
litical eqnality  is  said  to  have  been  manifested 
by  his  magnanimous  support  of  the  poor,  by  his 
severity  in  perseontinff  Ibe  overbearmg  conduct 
<^  tbe  ariatoorate,  and  in  bis  declining  the  sov* 
erugnty  which  was  offered  to  him.  His  bril- 
liant oratny,  his  penetrating  knowledge  of  no- 
tore,  and  tbe  repntatiw  of  his  marvellous  pow- 
ers^ which  he  had  acquired  by  cnriog  diseases, 
bjr  bis  suooeasful  exertions  in  removiug  marshy 
distriets  and  io  averting  epidemies  and  obuox- 
lous  winda,  spread  a  lustre  around  his  name. 
He  was  celled  a  magioiao  (roi^r^  and  be  appears 
to  have  attributed  to  himself  miraeulous  powera 
He  travelled  in  Greece  and  Italy,  ana  made 
Bome  stay  at  AUuna  Hie  death  is  said  to  have 
been  marrelloos,  Uke  bis  lif&  One  tradition 
represent^  him  as  having  be«i  removed  from 
the  earth  like  a  divine  Iwing,  and  another  re- 
lated that  he  threw  himself  mto  tbe  flames  of 
Mount  ^tua,  that  by  his  sadden  disappearanee 
bemigbtbebeUevedtobeagod;  btrtitwasadd- 
ed  that  the  volcano  threw  op  one  of  bis  sandaU 
and  thna  revealed  the  maimer  <tfbiBd«dh.  lie 
ihetorioian  Gorgias  was  a  disdple  of  Eimped- 
odea.  The  works  of  Empedoefea  were  aU  in 
verse.  Tbe  two  meet  important  were  a  didac- 
tic poem  oo  nature  {Jlspl  vvatut),  of  whidi  con- 
siderable fragmeids  are  extan^  and  a  poem, 
entitled  ILcS^tfuit  wbiob  seenu  to  have  reeou- 
mended  good  moral  oondnet  as  the  means  of 
averting  epidemics  and  other  evils.  Lnoretios; 
the  greatest  of  all  didaotio  poets,  ipeaks  of  Em- 
pedoeles  with  enthusiasm,  and  evidently  makes 
him  his  model  Empedocles  was  acquainted 
with  tbe  theories  of  the  Eleatics  and  the  Pytba- 
goreaoB ;  but  he  did  not  adopt  tbe  fundamental 
prindples  of  eitbw  school,  although  he  i^reed 
with  me  latter  in  bis  belief  in  tbe  migration  of 
souls,  and  in  a  few  other  points.  With  tbe 
EleaUos  be  agreed  in  tbiukii^  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  oonoeive  anv  thing  arisit^  oat  of 
Dothiog,  Aristotle  wim  justwe  mentions  him 
among  tbe  lonio  pbyuologists,  and  places  him 
in  very  close  relation  to  tbe  atomistic  philoao- 
phere  and  to  Anaxagoras.  Empedodea  nret 
established  the  number  of  fonr  elements,  irtuab 
he  called  the  roots  of  tlui^ 

[EitriSaiA,  also  EkpSbidii  ('E^irnpela  1^ 
n-Qpia ;  ''E.tiitbpiov),  the  southem  and  most  fruit- 
fulpart  of  Byzacium.] 

EMPdoLsor  EHPoanJK  ^'£fmopiai,''Etiito(itiem, 
''EfOtofiLov :  'Efinopir^c :  now  AaymriM),  a  tows 
of  tbe  Indigetea  in  Hispania  Tan«conenns,  near 
the  Pyrenees,  was  situated  on  tbe  Kiver  Olodi- 
anus,  wbioh  formed  the  harbor  of  tbe  town.  It 
was  founded  br  the  Pbocsans  from  Mossilia, 
and  was  dividea  into  two  parts,  at  one  time  sep- 
arated Ikhu  each  other  by  a  wiUl;  the  part  tear 
the  coast  being  inhabited  by  tbe  Greeks,  and 
tbe  part  toward  the  interior  1^  tbe  Indigetes 
It  woe  aubaeqnMitly  colonized  by  Julias  Seaar 
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EPULUM. 


Its  biirbor  wbb  mwh  frequented :  bere  Soipio 
A&icoDDs  first  Unded  wbea  he  came  to  Spain 
in  the  oeooad  Funic  war. 

EhpCluh  (aoT  Ampifflioru  f),  a  small  town  in 
Latium,  near  "Hbar. 

EmpOsa  CEjivovaeC^  a  monstrODs  Bpeetr«, 
vbidt  Tit  belieTed  to  devoar  human  beings. 
It  wold  aanune  different  finrnn^  and  was  sent 
Hsoato  to  frif^teo  tmvellen.  It  was  tw- 
liered  usually  to  appetr  vidi  one  leg  of  bran 
and  the  other  of  u  aes,  'wheoee  it  waa  called 
ivoeicelif  or  ivoxuXt}.  lie  liunia  and  M<Mrmo- 
Ijceia,  who  assumed  the  form  of  handsoms 
women  for  the  purpose  of  attnusUog  young  men, 
aod  thos  sucked  their  blood  like  vampires  and 
ate  theii  flesh,  w«re  TMkeued  among  the  Em- 
pnsn. 

[EKJauiin  (^vaiaiiiOf),  a  son  of  Hippoooon, 
dam  by  the  Calydooiaa  boar.] 

ENARtFHdauB  {'Evap^^opoc\  sou  of  Hippo- 
coon,  a  passionate  suitor  of  Helen  when  she  was 
yet  quite  young,  ^darens,  thersfiire,  iatruab- 
«d  the  maiden  to  the  care  of  These oa.  Enare- 
pboms  had  a  beroum  at  Sparta. 

ExofiiJkOUS  ('E/KcAa^of),  son  of  Tartarus  and 
Terra  (Oe),  and  one  of  the  hnndred-armedgiants 
who  made  war  upon  the  gods.  He  was  kiUed, 
according  to  some,  by  a  fla^  of  ligbtaioa;,  by 
Jupiter  (Zeus),  who  buried  him  under  Mount 
.£toa ;  aeooroing  to  otbtn,  Hioerra  (Athena) 
killed  him  wiHi  her  chariot  or  dirsw  upon  him 
the  island  of  Sicily. 

ENOHiLxa  ('ExteA<^,  also  'Eyx'XSai  *E-yx^ 
Uai\  an  Ulyrian  tribei 

[Emoolpiub,  a  Latin  historian,  in  the  early 
put  of  the  Uiird  eentury  A.D. :  he  wrote  a  life 
of  Alexander  Sersrus.] 

Enixnm  (TvdoMfl  an  Athenian  statuary,  is 
called  a  disciple  of  Dsdalos,  whom  be  is  sold 
to  hare  oooomponied  on  his  flight  from  Crete. 
This  statement  must  be  token  to  express,  not 
the  time  at  which  he  lived,  but  the  style  of  art 
which  he  practieed.  It  is  probable  that  be  lived 
lO  the  time  of  Pisiatratus  aod  his  soos,  about 
B.C.  660. 

EKDi^idoH  (^dtjiUnf),  ft  youth  distingidshed 
by  his  beauty,  and  reoovoed  bi  ancient  story 
*  for  his  perpetual  sleep,  Some  traditions  about 
Endjmion  refer  ua  to  EUs,  and  others  to  Oaria, 
and  others,  again,  are  a  eoml»nation  of  the  two. 
According  to  one  set  of  legends,  he  was  a  son 
of  ASthlius  and  Oalyce,  oi*  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and 
Colyce,  and  snooeeded  ASthlhis  ia  tbs  kbgdom 
of  Elis.  pOxw  related  tbat  be  had  eome  from 
Elia  to  Mount  lAtmua  in  Cario,  wheooe  be  is 
called  the  Latmian  (XoAtuui).  As  he  slept  oo 
Latmus,  his  surprisii^  beauty  warmed  the  cold 
heart  of  Selene  (the  moon),  who  come  down  to 
him,  kissed  him,  aud  by  by  his  side.  His  eter* 
nal  sleep  od  lAtmus  is  asugoed  to  diflia^Hlt 
cauea ;  but  it  was  generally  betieved  that  Se- 
lene bad  sent  him  to  sleep,  tbat  she  might  be 
able  to  kiss  him  without  his  knowledge.  By 
Selene  he  had  fiftv  dai^tera.  There  14  a  beau- 
tiful statue  of  a  suejang  Eadymitm  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum. 

BnafDM  ("Eyvof  'Eyyiiw.  'Eyytilvoc,  Ea- 
gninus ;  now  Oengi),  a  town  in'  the  interior  of 
Bifflly,  near  the  sources  of  the  Monalus,  was 
origiiuiUy  a  town  of  the  Siculi,  but  it  is  said  to 
have  bifln  oolonixed  1^  the  Cr«noB  und*r  Mi- 
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no» :  it  possessed  a  celebrated  temple  of  lbs 
great  mother  of  the  gods. 

[EaioPHn  ("Kvumevs),  son  of  Thebttus,  diar 
ioleer  of  Heehv,  slain  by  Diomedes.^ 

EnIfxds  ('Evtff'evc}-  !■  A  river  in  Tbessaly, 
rises  in  mount  Othn^  reoeivee  the  Apidanus 
nrar  Pbarsalus,  and  flows  into  tbe  Feneua 
Neptune  (Poseidon)  assumed  tbe  form  of  tb« 
god  of  this  river  in  ordw  to  obtain  posseasioa 
of  Tyro,  who  was  in  lore  with  Enipeus.  Sh« 
became  by  Neptune  (Poseidui)  the  mother  ol 
Pelias  and  Neleu&  Ovid  relates  {Met^  vl 
116)  that  Neptune  (Poseidon),  having  assumed 
the  form  of  fWpeua,  became  by  Iphimedia  the 
iatbffi-  <^  Otus  ond  Ephialtes. — 2.  A  small  river 
in  Fiaatii  (^X  ioto  the  A^Aiena  near  its 
nKKitlLr->8.  A  small  rivor  in  Msoedooia,  wbisb 
rises  in  Olympus. 

[E^ipo  ('EviTTwl  a'  female  alar^  mother  ol 
tbe  poet  Archiloohus.] 

[Ehisfx  {'Ev'iami),  an  ancient  ploee  in  Arcadia 
IIL,  2,  608) ;  entirely  destroyed  in  tbe  time  of 
StnboO 

Ehha  or  Bsmtl  (*Eiva :  'Ewatof :  now  Ca»- 
Iro  Oiovami),  an  aneiflot  and  fbrlifled  town  of 
the  Siouli  in  Sicily,  00  tbe  rood  from  Catana  to 
Agrigentum,  said  to  be  the  centre  of  the  island 
(iWoX^f  tueXiac).  It  was  surrounded  by  fertiU 
puunsi  which  bore  lai^e  crops  of  wheat ;  it  was 
one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worabip  of  Oeres 
(Demeterl,  and  possessed  a  oelebrated  tonjile  of 
this  godaesa.  According  to  later  tradition,  it 
was  in  a  flowery  meadow  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Enna  that  Pluto  carried  off  Proserpine  (Pef 
sephone),  and  tbe  cave  was  shown  through 
which  the  god  passed  as  he  carried  off  his  prixs. 
Its  importanoft  gradually  declined  from  tbe  time 
of  tbe  seoood  Futue  war,  when  it  was  severely 
punished  by  the  Romans,  because  it  bad  at- 
tempted to  revdt  to'tbs  Csrthsginiana. 

EnnIub,  ^  the  Romnn  poet,  was  bom  at  Ru- 
dis,  in  Calabria,  B.O.  289.  He  was  a  Greek  by 
birth,  but  a  subject  of  Bome,  aud  served  in  tbe 
Roman  armies.  In  204,  Cato,  who  was  then 
qusaetw,  found  Eonius  in  Soidiuin,  and  brought 
him  in  his  train  to  Rome.  In  169  Ennius  ae* 
ocHDponied  M.  Fulvius  Kotslkn'  durmg  tbe^to* 
lian  campaign,  aud  shared  bis  triumph.  Through 
tbe  son  of  Nobilior,  Ennius,  when  lar  advanced 
in  lifes  obtamed  the  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen. 
He  dwelt  in  a  humble  house  on  tbe  Aventiue, 
and  maintained  himself  by  acting  as  a  preceptor 
to  tbe  yoatbs  of  the  Roman  nobles,  fie  lived 
DO  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  tbe  elder 
Sdpio  Afriooous.  He  ^ed  169,  at  the  age  of 
seventy.  He  was  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  the 
Soipios,  aod  bis  bust  was  allowed  a  place  among 
the  effigies  of  that  noble  house.  £nnius  was 
regarded  by  tbe  Romans  as  the  father  of  their 
poetry  (oftsr  Moaunta,  Hor^  JSpitL,  iL,  1.  SO) 
bioerocsUshimAiDMWfpoi^noifor;  andVir 
gil  was  not  ashamed  to  borrow  many  of  bis 
Uiougbts,  and  not  a  few  of  his  entressions.  All 
the  works  of  Ennius  are  lost  with  the  exoepU<Mi 
of  a  few  fragments.  His  most  important  work 
was  an  epic  poem,  in  dactylic  hexameters,  en 
titled  .^nno^tum  Libri  XVlIL,  beiqg  a  history 
of  Rome,  eommencing  with  the  loves  of  Man 
and  Rhea,  and  reaching  down  to  bis 'own  times 
Tbe  beautiful  history  of  tbe  kings  iu  l4vy  may 
have  bun  taken  frtnn  Ennius.  ao  grMt  spsioa 
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hinrcTdi,  vaa  allotted  to  the  «ariied  reoirrds  [  distii^fbed  for  their  beaa^,  aucb  as  Oaic.^ 
fat  tlM  eoDteet  -with  Haonibal,  vfaieb  de- 1  CEPHuuff.  mm!  Tmomis,  wbcooe  she  is  called  b* 
Miibed  -with  great  minntcnew,  eonuueooed  with  Orid  31  tAiWa  eonjux.   She  bore  Memooo  to  Ti< 


tbe  ser^th  book,  tbe  first  Ponio  war  betog  pass- 
ed orer  altogetber.  He  wrote  numerous  trage- 
dias,  which  ttppmx  to  hare  been  all  translations 
or  adai^atiana  from  the  Oree^  the  metres  of 
the  onginala  being  ta  most  eases  elosel;  imi- 
tated. He  wrote  alBO  a  few  oomediee,  and  ser- 
cral  ctber  works,  such  as  BaiirtM,  ocwposed  ui 
m  great  Tariety  of  metrei^  tnm  irhibh  dream- 
itaiiee  th^  probably  reeeired  thdr  name ;  a 
didactie  poem,  eotitfed  ^nehanmu;  a  pane- 
eyrio  OD  Scif^ ;  Epigrams,  Ac.  Tbe  best  ool- 
LectioD  of  the  fragments  of  Eonius  is  by  Hie- 
nmymiis  Colunuta,  KeapoL,  4to,  1690,  repriot- 
ed  with  e(xisid«rable  additions  by  HsbmUus, 
AmsteL,  4to^  1707. 

[BhhOiris  ('Ewo^of^  1.  A  seerof  Hysia,  ao 
ally  of  the  Tn>jain,  sltUQ  by  Achilles. — 2.  A  Tro- 
jan, slain  by  Ulysses.] 

Endrs  ('Evdn;),  a  town  in  Monopia,  ueotioa- 
ed  by  Bmoet,  MippGaed  to  be  the  same  as  Qxa- 
stu. 

[EifOPS  fHvot^).  1.  A  benbmao,  £attier,  hy  a 
oymph,  of  Satniua.— 2.  A  Oreek,  iatber  of  Cly- 
tMnadee.] 

Srella  C^vreAAa:  EotdlbiiB,  Bitdleosis: 
new  SnUUa),  ao  aocieot  town  of  the  Sicani  in 
the  interior  of  the  island,  on  the  western  ude, 
said  to  have  be^  founded  by  Eotellus,  ooe  of  the 
ocHBpanions  of  ttie  Trojan  jKgestus,  It  was  sub- 
■eqa«ntly  seized  and  peopled  by  the  Campanian 
meKeDariea  of  Diooynaa. 

[KirrrLiTO,  a  Trojan  or  SjeOiao  hero,  filmed 
for  his  skill  in  atUdia  exercises ;  a  oompanion 
of  .AgestOB  (YirpTa  Aoestes),  and,  tlwn^  ad- 
nuieed  in  yevs,  eooonntered  ud  vanquisbed  the 
IVnan  Dares.] 

Exfliios  ('Emn^or),  the  Watlike,  freqawt- 
I;^  oeeuia  in  uie  Iliad  (never  in  the  Odyssey)  aa 
■o  MMtbet  of  Mars  (Aresi  At  *  met  tmie 
Enyalins  and  Man  (Area)  were  distii^dsbed 
as  two  different  gods  of  war ;  £nyalios  was 
looked  upon  as  a  son  of  Mars  (Ares)  and  Enyo, 
or  of  Saturn  (CruxM)  and  Rhea,  llie  name  is 
evidently  derived  from  Esyo. 

EjTf  o  ('Evwj),  tbe  goddess  of  war,  who  de- 
lights in  bloodshed  and  tbe  destnicti(«i  of  towns, 
and  accompanies  Man  (Area)  in  battles.  Re- 
■perting  tlw  Roman  goddess  of  war,  vtd  Bel- 

EoKD^  {'Eopdata,  also  'Eopdia),  a  district 
and  town  in  tbe  uorthwoet  of  Macedonia,  inhabit- 
ed by  the  Eokdi  ( 'lEopdoi,  also  'EopSatoi.) 

£0a  ('Huf,  Att.  "Etfc),  in  Latb  AorOra,  the 
goddeia  of  tbe  monung  red,  dangfatw  d  Hy- 
pertoD  and  lliia  or  Emyidiana !  or  of  Pallas, 
Accwding  to  Ovid.  At  tbe  dose  of  ever^  night 
ibe  rose  from  the  oouch  of  her  sjjouse  TitbtMius, 
and  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  the  swift  horses  Lam- 
pos  and  Pha^tbon  she  asooided  up  to  faeareD 
from  the  River  OoeanuB,  to  announce  the  com- 
ing light  of  the  suQ  to  tiie  g  ids  as  wdil  as  to 
mortals.  In  the  Homeric  poems  Eos  not  only 
aoDODQces  the  eomiug  Sun,  bnfi  acoompanies 
lum  ibroogbout  tbe  dajr,  and  her  career  is  not 
e«n|dt:te  till  the  erenug ;  hoiee  she  came  to 
be  regarded  as  the  goddess  of  the  daylight,  and 
was  completely  identified  by  the  tragic  writen 
with  Heracra.    She  earned  off  several  youths 


thonus.  Vid.  MKicfoir.  By  Astraaua  she  be 
came  the  mother  of  Zephynis,  Boreas,  Noto^ 
HeosphoruB  and  other  stan. 

Epahinokdju  ('Eitafutvuvdat,  'ETrofui  uv6af), 
the  Theban  general  and  statesman,  a^^iofPo- 
lymnia,  was  ham  and  reared  in  poverty,  though 
his  blood  was  noble.  His  close  and  enduring 
friendship  with  Pelopidss  is  said  to  have  wig 
inated  in  the  campaign  in  which  they  served  to- 
gether <«i  the  Spartaa  side  agtiinst  Mantinca, 
where  Felopidas  having  fiUlea  in  a  battle,  ap- 
puvntly  dead,  Epaminondas  protected  bia  bo^ 
at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  own  life,  RO.  885 
After  the  Spartans  had  been  e^>eUed  from 
Thebes,  8^9,  l^anuooodaa  took  an  ootive  par*, 
in  puUie  affiurs.  £i  til  he  was  one  of  tiie 
Theoan  oommanders  at  tbe  battle  of  Leuctra, 
so  £fttal  to  tbe  Laoediemmians,  in  which  tbe 
success  of  Thebes  is  said  to  hare  been  owing 
mainly  to  the  tactic*  of  Epaminoudae.  He  it 
was  who  moet  stnHigly  urged  tbe  ^ving  battle^ 
while  be  emjdoyed  all  the  means  id  his  power 
to  raise  the  courage  of  his  oountrymen,  not  ex- 
cluding ereo  omeoB  and  oraoles,  for  which, 
when  UB&vorable,  1m  bad  but  recently  express- 
ed his  contempt.  In  869  be  wa»  oae  of  the 
generals  in  the  .first  invasion  of  Peloponnesus 
by  the  Thebans  ;  and  before  leaving  Pelopon- 
nesus he  restored  tbe  Messenians  to  tlicir  coun- 
try and  established  a  new  dty,  named  Messone. 
Ou  tbar  return  booM  EpammoBdas  and  Palop 
Idas  -ven  impeached  1^  tiwr  eoemiee,  on  a 
capital  dtarge  of  having  retained  their  com 
mand  beyood  tbe  legal  term.  The  !uet  itself 
was  true  cnou^;  but  they  were  both  honora- 
bly acquitted,  £paminondas  having  expressed 
his  wiUmgneea  to  die  if  tbe  Theb«m  would  re 
cordtliBt  he  bad  beeo  pot  to  deatti  beeaasebe 
had  bumbled  Sparta  utd  tau^t  bis  countrymen 
to  face  and  to  conquer  her  armies.  In  36B  he 
again  led  a  Theban  army  mto  the  Peloponue* 
BUS,  but  did  not  advance  &r,  and  on  his  return 
was  repulsed  by  Cfaabrias  in  an  attack  wfaicb  ho 
made  on  Corinth.  In  tbe  same  year  we  find 
him  senripg,  but  not  aa  general,  in  the  Thfboa 
army  wliicn  was  sent  into  Thessaly  to  rescue 
Pdqwlaa  from  Aloander  ot  nwrx,  aud  whidi 
was  saved  from  utter  dostructj-c  only  by  the 
al»lity  of  Epaminondae.  la  867  he  was  sent  at 
the  bead  of  aoother  force  to  release  Pelopidos, 
and  aeocHnpIished  bis  object  witbout  even  strik- 
ing a  blow,  and  by  the  mere  prestige  of  bis 
name.  Id  866  be  invaded  the  Pelopouuesus 
for  the  third  time^  and  in  862  for  tbe  fourth 
time.  In  the  latter  year  be  gained  a  brilliant 
victory  over  tbe  Lacedeeouniians  at  MnntJufia, 
but  in  tbe  full  career  of  victory  he  received  a 
mortal  wound  He  was  told  that  his  death 
would  follow  directly  on  tbe  javelin  beiog  ex- 
tracted from  the  wound ;  and  be  would  not  al- 
low this  to  be  done  till  he  had  been  assured  tbtU 
his  shield  was  safe,  and  that  the  victory  was 
with  his  oountrymea.  It  was  a  disputed  point 
by  whose  hand  be  fell :  among  others,  tbe  honor 
was  asugned  to  Oryllus,  the  sou  of  XenopAtoa 
Epaminoodas  wns  oss  of  the  greatest  men  of 
Greece.  He  raised  Thebes  to  the  supremaoy 
of  Greece,  whidi  she  lost  almost  as  soon  as  m 
S81 
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EPAPHROIiITUii. 


EPHORUS. 


Aed.  Both  in  public  and  in  private  life  he  vas  theatre,  odeom,  stadium,  gynuutfiutn,  aiid  lath^ 
dMtinguisbcd      integrity  aiia  uprigbtoess,  and  temples  of  Jujxter  (Zew)  Olympius  and  of  Joliui 


be  carried  into  dailj  practice  the  lessons  of  phi 
loaophy,  of  which  he  was  an  ardrat  student. 


l^ApmUvittm  ('Eira^podtrof).    1.  A  freed^  be  trued.   With  the  rest  of  Ionia,  Epbeua 


Aoa  and  fanwito  oi  the  Emperor  ITcro.  He  to- 
•vted  Nero  b  Iciiling  lumselt  and  "be  was  after- 
vtrd  put  to  dnath  b^  Domitiao.  The  philoso- 
|Jtcr  Epictetus  wad  hu  freedmaa — 2.  M.  Hzr- 
f  [its  EpAPSEonfrus,  of  CbtBroneo,  a  Greek  gram- 
marian, the  slave  and  afterward  the  ft^rdman 
of  Uodee'ns,  the  prtefect  of  E^gTpt.  He  subse- 
quent!/ wef^  to  Bone,  where  he  resided  n  the 
reign  of  Nero  and  down  to  the  time  of  Nerra. 
He  was  the  author  of  several  grammatical  works 
and  commaitarie& 

KrlpBtK  {'Ewa^ocX  scti  of  Jujnter  (Zetis)  and 
lo,  bom  OD  the  River  Nile,  after  the  lot^  wan- 
dwWs  of  his  mother.  He  was  ooaceoled  hj 
tlw  Ouretes,  at  the  request  cf  Jnno  (Hera),  but 
was  discovered  bf  lo  m  Bytn.  He  qubsequent-. 
Iv  become  king  of  Egypt,  married  Memphis,  a 
daughter  of  Nilus,  or  according  to  others,  ciu- 
•iupea,  and  built  the  city  of  Sfemphig.  He  had 
a  (lighter  Libya,  trom  wlwm  Irfbya  (Africa)  re- 
ceived its  name. 

EfCl    Vid.  EuB. 

Eribiuii  (^vlrtm :  nam  near  Btrobiucz),  a 
town  of  th^Iiiui  in  Dahnotia,  with  a  good  l»r- 
bor.  * 

Epfius  ("Efretif).  1.  Sob  of  Endymion,  king 
in  Elis,  from  whom  the  Epei  are  said  to  have 
derived  their  name. — Son  of  Panopcus,  went  with 
thirty  ships  from  the  Cydades  to  Troy.  He  built 
the  wooden  horse  with  the  asBistanee  of  Ifnierva 
(Athena). 

EpBwn  CE^raor;  "E^iOf  :  nwu  near  Aya- 
taluk,  i.  e.,  'Ayiof  OebMyo^,  the  title  of  St  John), 
the  chiff  of  the  twelve  Iniiao  eities  on  the  coast 
of  ABia  Minor,  was  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Carians  and  Leleges,  and  to  have  b^n  taken 
possession  of  by  Androclus,  Uie  ion  of  Codrus, 
at  the  time  of  the  great  bniu  migration.  It 
itood  s  little  south  t4  tin  River  Cayster,  near 
Its  month,  where  a  marshy  plain,  extending 
louth  from  the  river,  b  bounded  by  two  hillB, 
Prion  or  Lepre  on  the  east,  and  Coreseus  on 
the  south.  The  at^  was  built  originally  on 
Mount  Ooreseus,  bat,  m  the  time  of  Crcesus,  the 
people  transferred  their  faalHtationfl  to  the  valley, 
wboioe  Lyumaebns,  the  geueral  of  Alexan- 
der, compelled  them  again  to  remove  to  Mount 
Prion.  On  the  noTtben  aide  of  the  city  was 
a  lake,  eommonicatiiig  with  the  Cayster,  and 


Caesar,  and  a  laive  botlding  near  the  inner  har- 
bor: the  tovadtttiatm  of  the  walk  may  also 


outer  harbor  (iravopfioc)  was  formed  by  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  Li  the  plain,  east  of  the 
lake,  and  northeast  of  the  ci^,  Deyood  its  walls, 
itood  the  oelebrated  tonple  m  Diana  (Artemis), 
vUdi  was  bmit  in  the  sixth  e^rinry  B.O.,  by 
an  architect  named  CAersipfaron,  and,  aftw  be- 
ing burned  down  by  Heroetratns  in  the  night 
on  which  Alexander  the  Great  was  bom  (Orto- 
b«r  13-14.  B.C.  SS6),  was  restored  by  thej(nnt 
^iiirt*  of  all  the  lomao  atntcs,  and  was  regard- 
ed ai  one  of  the  woodera  of  the  world  :  nothing 
DOW  remains  of  the  temple  ezeent  some  traoes 
of  its  foundatioos.  The  temple  was  also  cele- 
brated aa  an  asylum  till  Augustus  deprived  it 
•r  that  privilege.  Thf  :tber  DuUdings  at  Epbe- 
•oa.  of  which  then,  are  Mr  rmna,  nre  tbe  agora, 


fell  under  the  poww  focoessivdlj  of  Ciybsus,  tfal 
Persians,  the  Maeedonians,  and  tlie  Komaw 
It  waa  always  very  flourishing,  and  beeame 
ev«i  more  so  as  the  othcf  Ionian  cities  decays 
ed.  It  was  greatly  favored  by  its  Greek  rulers, 
especially  by  Lysimadins,  who,  in  hcnwr  of  bia 
seoond  wife^  nve  it  her  name,  Arainoe,  which, 
however,  it  dtd  not  Umg  retaia  Attains  Hu 
nuladdphas  eonatraeted  dods  tar  it,  and  itn* 
proved  its  harbors.  Under  the  Botnans  it  waa 
the  eapital  of  the  province  of  Asia,  uid  &r 
the  greatest  dty  of  Ana  MiuOT;  It  is  ooospico- 
ouB  10  the  early  history  of  the  CSiristiftn  Church, 
both  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  having  labored  in 
and  addrevad  «^Mtlea  to  the  Cfanndi  of  Epb*- 
sue ;  and  at  one  time  its  bishop  poeseased  the 
raoK  and  power  of  a  patriar<&  over  the  churobea 
in  the  provioee  of  Asia.  Its  position,  and  the 
excellence  of  it*  harbors,  made  it  the  cliief  em- 
porinm  tor  the  trade  of  all  Asia  within  the 
Taurus ;  and  ita  downfall  waa  diiefly  owing  to 
ttie  destmotion  of  ita  harbors  by  the  deposits  of 
the  Cayster,  In  the  earliest  times  £{^eaus  waa 
called  Of  varioaa  names,  Alope,  Ortygia,  Morgea, 
Smyrna  IVadieia,  Samoniia.  and  PteTea. 

KpauLTXB  ('Ef  uiAnjf).  1.  One  of  the  Aloldie. 
Tid.  Alosvb.— 2.  A  Molian,  who  in  B.C.  480, 
when  Leonidas  waa  defwding  the  paoa  <4 
ThermopyUe,  guided  a  body  of  Persians  over 
the  mountain  path,  and  thus  enabled  them  to 
fallen  the  rear  of  the  Greeka^-8.  An  Athenian 
Btatesmao,  was  a  friend  and  partisan  o{  Peri- 
cles, whom  be  a«ist«d  in  earryii^  hia  politieal 
meaaureS.  He  is  mentioned  in  paitieular  as 
chiefly  instrumental  in  that  abrid^ent  of  the 
power  of  tlie  Areopagus  which  mflicted  soeh 
a  blow  oa  the  (dimchacal  pai^,  and  against 
which  Om  SumatQet  of  iBsatylns  was  direetocL 
His  sorioes  to  the  democratie  cause  exdtad  the 
rnnoorous  enmity  of  some  of  the  oUgarebs,  aad 
led  to  hia  assaaunation  duriti^  the  n^[ht,  proba- 
bly in  466j — [4.  An  Athoiiao  orator,  an  oppo* 
nent  of  the  MoeedooiaDB  ;  Alexander  demanded 
his  surrender  to  him  after  the  dcstruetioa  of 
Thebes.] 

Epkifvub  CEfiirwof).  1,  An  Athenian  poet 
of  the  middle  ennedy.  [A  few  fragments  ool^ 
remain,  whidi  are  given  by  Mcineko  in  hia 
Fragm.  Comie.  Orm,  roi  ii,  pL  ftftT-M.]— 2.  Of 


fi>rming  the  inoer  harbor,  now  a  marsh ;  the,  Olynthus,  a  Oreek  faistoriaa  oi  Alexander  the 


Great 

EpaSacs  (T^KOpOf),  of  Cyme  in  .^oiis,  a  cele- 
brated Greek  historian,  was  a  coo  temporary  <^ 
I^p  and  Alexander,  and  flomidied  aboiA  B. 
0.  340.  He  itudied  rhetorie  under  Isocrates, 
of  whose  ptqnia  be  and  Theopompus  were  eoo- 
sidered  the  most  distinguished.  On  the  advice 
of  Theopompus  be  wrote  A  IRitory  ('!ffro/)iaij 
in  thirty  Inwrs.  which  began  with  the  return  of 
the  Heraclidis,  and  came  down  to  the  siege  of 
Perinthus  in  341.  It  treated  of  the  history  of 
the  barbarians  as  well  as  of  the  Qreeks,  and  was 
thus  the  first  attempt  at  writing  a  nniveraal  Jsis- 
toiy  that  waa  ever  made  in  Greece.  ;<  SM- 
bnwed  a  period  <ii  seven  hundred  and  flfly  jMur^ 
and  eadi    the  tlwiy  books  ecntanitd  a  mm 
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EPHTDATIA. 


EPICURUS 


pact  p  irtioD  of  the  histo^,  wliieh  farmed  a  oom- 
pletc  whole  by  iUelt  E|^M>ru*  did  iiut  live  to 
miii^te  thfi  vork,  and  it  was  finished  hy  hn 
WQ  I>«iiio]Jii1o9.  Diylliu  began  his  history  at 
the  pdnt  at  which  the  work  cif  Ephonis  left  oft 
Bpborai  alao  vrot*  a  few  other  works  of  less 
bnportance,  of  which  the  titles  only  are  pre- 
■erred  by  the  gnunmariaos.  Of  the  history 
lilcewise  we  have  nothing  bat  fragments.  It 
was  written  ia  a  dear  ajod  polished  style,  bat 
was  at  tbe  same  time  dofioient  in  power  and 
MwrKy.  Epbonu  appean  to  have  been  fiuthful 
and  impartial  m  the  Danatioo  of  events;  but  he 
did  not  idways  UOsnr  tbe  best  aoUioritiee,  and 
in  the  latterpart  of  his  work  be  frequently  dif- 
fmd  from  Herodotus,  Thnoydides,  and  Xeno- 
jihm,  on  poiuts  oa  which  they  are  entitled  to 
credit.  Diodorus  Siculus  made  great  use  of  the 
vork  of  £{^rus.  Tbe  fragoienta  of  his  work 
hare  been  paUished  by  ihrx,  Gariimhe,  1B16, 
and  in  UDller^s  l^vgin.  Muiurieor.  Chnic^  voL 
Paris,  1841. 

[Efhtdatu  ('EWotui),  a  foantain-nymph, 
who  carried  ofFHyias,  the  favorite  of  Hercules.] 

£pH$aA  ('Efipd).  1.  The  aucieat  name  of 
Corinth.  Vid.  CoaiNTBua^ — 2.  An  aneient  town 
of  the  Pela^  near  the  River  Sellei^  in  Elis. — 
8.  A  town  ie  Thessalyv  afi«rward  called  CaA- 
Hox. — 4.  A  town  io  E|Mni^  afterward  called 
CicHTRua. — 6.  A  small  tonvn  in  ttie  distriot  of 
Agrnaa,  iu  ^tolia. 

[£pBTaA  ('E^yMi),  a  female  ejmpaoion  of  Cy- 
rene,  tbe  mother  of  Aristmis.] 

Efioastc  CEirMuffr^),  eummonlj  edled  Jo- 

CA8TB. 

EriotPBtda  CEwinrtfoIa :  TwinffVffurX  » 
«^mu8  in  Attiea,  belcaglD|>  to  die  tribe  (Eoeis. 

[BncBuis  i^itixeptf\  a  A«edwoinao  of  bad 
repute,  implicated  in  tne  etmspiraey  of  Fiso 
af^inat  tbe  life  of  Xero,  AJ>.  66 ;  she  was  pot 
to  the  severest  torture  io  order  to  compel  her 
to  diselose  what  she  knew  of  the  conspiracy, 
bnt  to  no  purpose:  nothing  eould  extort  any 
aoufeatton  irom  hw,  and  she  Anally  escaped 
further  torture  by  strangliog  herself.] 

Efichabxcs  yEinixof^t),  tbe  ebief  comic 
poet  amoi^  the  Dorians,  was  bora  iu  the  island 
of  Cos  about  RO.  640.  His  father,  Elothalea, 
was  a  pliysiciao,  of  the  race  of  the  AadeiHads. 
At  tbe  age  of  three  months,  Bpidiarmns  was 
carried  to  Megara,  in  Sicily ;  theooe  he  remov- 
ed to  Svracuse  when  Megnra  was  destroyed 
by  QeloQ  (481  468).  Here  he  speat  the  re- 
mainder of  bis  life,  which  was  prolonged 
througbont  the  reign  of  Hieroo,  at  whose  oonrt 
£|>idiarmus  associated  with  the  other  great 
writers  of  tbe  time,  and  among  them  with 
j£sobylus.  He  died  at  tbe  a^a  of  ninety  M60), 
or,  aocurdiog  to  Luoan,  nuMty-seven  (448). 
Epiebarmns  waa  a  PftiiBgoi'Mn  fdiilosojiAer, 
aud  spent  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  in  tbe 
study  of  philosophy,  both  phyucol  and  meta- 
phyaicaL  He  is  said  to  have  followed  for 
some  time  his  bitber's  profesBim  of  medicine ; 
and  ill  appears  that  he  did  not  commence  writ- 
ing eomedies  tiU  hia  removal  to  Syracuse. 
Comedy  had  fbr  soine  time  existed  at  Megara 
in  Sicily,  whieh  was  a  eoloo^  from  Megara  on 
the  lathmoB,  the  latter  of  which  tovros  wpoted 
with  the  Athenians  the  invention  of  ooroedy. 
But  the  oomedv  at  the  ffioOian  Mc^an  beiare 


EpiidiEnnui  SMms  to  bare  been  liltle  mure 
tutui  a  low  bufFoouery.  It  was  be,  togethef 
with  Pbomis,  who  gave  it  a  new  form,  an]  in- 
troduced a  regular  T^ot  Tbe  oaiober  of  hia 
eomedies  b  differently  stated  at  fifty-two,  or  at 
thirty-five,  lliere  are  stjll  extant  thirty  five 
titlca.  Tlie  majorit;^  of  them  are  on  mytbolo^ 
ical  suljecti,  tnat  la,  tmvesUes  of  tbe  beroM 
myths,  and  these  plftTS  po  doubt  venr  much 
reftmbled  the  satync  dramas  of  Uie  Atheuiao*. 
But  besides  tajwo\ogj,  Ejnchnnnus  wrote  oa 
oth«  suligMts,  pditieol,  moral,  relaUiw  to  man- 
ners and  eustoma,  nia  style  of  his  pbiTs 
appears  to  have  been  a  earioos  mixture  of  ue 
broad  bufboDflrr  which  distiogniehed  the  old 
Megarian  comedy,  and  of  tbe  eeotentious  via 
dom  of  the  Pytlugorean  philosopher.  His  lan- 
guage was  remarkably  elegaot :  be  was  celebra- 
ted for  his  ehoioe  oi  e{HthetB :  his  jdays  abound- 
ed, es  the  extant  fragments  proves  with  jidulo- 
so[^iiealand  moral  maxima  Be  was  imitated 
by  Crates,  and  also  by  Plantns,  as  we  learn 
£wm  the  line  of  Atraea  {EpitL,  ii,  1,  68), 
*'  PUutni  ftd  eiamplftr  Sicnli  propcran  Epichumi." 

The  parasite,  who  forms  so  emspieuous  a  diar 
aoter  in  the  playt  (rf  tiM  new  eomedy,  is  first 
found  in  EfHcbtraini. 

EhcnxviDD  Loottt    Ftd  Locan. 

EpksXtgs  ('EiriK^nir).  1.  An  Atbeuian, 
took  port  in  the  overthrow  of  the  thirty  tymnts; 
but  anerwiurd,  when  soit  on  an  embassy  to  the 
Persian  king  Artaxerxesi  he  waa  aceused  of 
oormption  in  raoeivioff  money  ftom  Artaxerm^ 
He  appears  to  have  been  aoquitted  this  time ; 
bnt  be  was  tried  on  a  later  occarion,  on  another 
diai^  ,of  eoiruption^  and  only  escaped  deatii 
by  a  voluntary  exile.  He  waa  ridiculed  by  tb« 
comic  poets  tor  his  large  beard,  and  for  this 
reason  was  eaUed  oaitea^poi. — S.  Of  Aiubrariai 
an  Athenian  poet  of  the  middle  comedy. 

EnorSrvB  (*Eir^NT^oc),  of  Hierapolis  in 
niry^a,  a  celebrated  Stoie  philoaopho-,  waa  a 
freedmon  of  Epapbroditus,  who  waa  himself  a 
freedmon  of  Nenx  Vld.  EPAFBaoDinis.  He 
lived  and  taught  first  at  Rome,  and,  alter  the 
expulsion  of  we  pfailoeophers  by  Domitian,  at 
NicopoUs  in  Ejurus.  Although  be  was  &Tored 
by  Hadrian,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  return- 
ea  to  Rome ;  for  the  discourses  whidi  Arrian 
took  down  in  writing  were  delivered  by  Epicte* 
tuB  when  an  old  man  at  Ntoopolia  Ctely  a  few 
circumstances  of  his  life  are  reoMded,  such  as 
his  lameness,  which  is  spoken  of  in  different 
ways,  bis  poverty,  and  hia  few  wants.  Epicta- 
tus  did  not  leave  any  works  behind  lum,  and 
the  short  manual  (En^iritRem),  which  bean  bia 
name,  waa  eompUed  Cram  his  disoonrsea  by  bis 
&ithful  pupil  Arrian.  Arrian  also  wrote  the 
philosophioal  lectures  of  his  master  in  eight 
books,  from  which,  though  four  are  lost,  we  are 
enabled  to  gain  a  oomplt;te  idea  of  the  way  in 
which  Epictetus  conceived  and  taught  tbe  Sbaa 
philosot»y.  Vid.  AmnuMm  Being  deeply  im^ 
pre«ed  with  his  Tosntim  aa  a  teaoier,  he  aim- 
ed in  bis  discourses  at  nothing  else  but  winning 
the  minds  of  hisahearers  to  that  which  was 
.  good,  ai)d  no  one  wos  able  to  resist  tbe  imprea 
ftion  which  they  produced 

Enorfims  PnaTsu.    Vid.  PnaToiA. 
I    EpiaCios  V^ntKavpoi\  a  celebrated  Oreak 
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pmlosopber,  aod  tLe  fouudci-  of  a  iiliilusupliicnl 
tchool,  colled,  ail«r  bim,  the  Epicurean.  -  He 
vu  ft  soo  of  Ifeodes  and  CliAr«8b'a(a,  and  was 
born  KO.  84S^  in  the  uland  of  Samoa,  where 
bis  fivther  had  settled  as  one  of  the  XtbeiuaQ 
cleniolu ;  but  be  belooged  to  the  Attic  demos 
of  Gargettua,  and  beiice  is  some^mes  called 
the  Q-oixottian.  (Oic  ad  Fam^  xr.,  16.)  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  Epiconu  came  to  Athens, 
and  mere  probablj  ' studied  under  Xoworates, 
who  was  tnen  at  the  bead  of  the  aeodemy. 
After  a  short  stay  at  Athetu  be  weot  to  Culo- 

C,  aud  Bubeequentlj  resided  at  M^tileoe  and 
psacuB,  in  which  places  be  was  engaged 
for  five  years  in  teacbii^  philosophy.   lu  806, 
when  be  bad  attained  the  age  of  tbirtT-fire,  he 
a^Q  come  to  Athens,  where  he  purchased  for 
eighty  minte  a  garden — the  fkmooi  K^iroi  'Eirt- 
Koiipov — in  wbidi  he  established  his  pbiloeof^- 
ical  schooL   Here  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
bis  life,  surrounded  by  numerous  friends  and 
pupils.   His  mode  of  living  was  simple,  tem- 
perate and  cheerful;  and  the  aspersions  of 
comio  poets  and  of  later  philosophers,  who  were 
uppoB«^  to  his  philosophy,  and  describe  him  as 
a  person  devoted  to  se usual  pleasures,  do  not 
5ee'm  entitled  to  the  least  credit   He  took  no 
part  in  pubUc  afi^n.   He  ^itA  io  ¥J0,  at  the 
uge  of  seve[.^-two,  after  a  long  and  pahifnl  ill- 
lesB,  wbieh  he  endured  with  truly  puloaopbic- 
nl  patience  and  oourage.   E[Mcm7U  is  said  to 
have  written  three  hundred  vulumes.   Of  these 
the  most  important  was  <»«  On  ITature  (Jlept 
tvaeof),  in  thirt^f-seven  books.   All  hia  works 
u'e  lost ;  but  some  fragments  of  the  work  on 
Nature  were  found  among  rolls  at  Hercula- 
leom,  and  were  publi^ed  by  Orelli,  Lips^ISlS. 
In  hie  philosophical  system,  Epicnrus  prided 
^liniself  in  being  independent  of^all  his  prede- 
«e»ors ;  but  be  was  in  reality  indebted  both  to 
DenuuntcB  and  the  Cyrenaics.   Epiearus  made 
ethics  the  moat  essential  part  of  his  pbilueopb- 
ioal  eysteia,  aiuM  be  regarded  human  happi- 
ucsi  as  the  ultimate  end  of  all  philosophy.  His 
ethical  theory  was  based  upon  the  dogma  of 
the  Cyrenaica,  that  pleasure  cousUtutes  the 
highest  happiness,  aud  must  consequently  be 
the  end  of  all  human  ezertioos.  Epicurus, 
however,  develoi>ed  and  ennobled  this  Uieorr 
in  a  mnnner  which  eoDsUtutes  the  real  merit 
of  his  i^losophy,  and  which  gained  for  bim  so 
monf  frieuds  and  admirers  both  in  antiquity 
and  in  modem  times.   Pleasure  with  Urn  was 
not  a  mere  momentary  and  transitory  sensa- 
tioc,  but  he  conceived  it  as  somethii^  lasting 
and  imperiihaUe,  ooosistmg  in  pure  and  oobie 
mental  enjOTmeats,  that  la,  in  ^rapa&a  aod 
litrovia,  or  the  freedmn  from  pain  and  from  all 
inflaeneeii  which  disturb  the  paaeo  of  our  mind, 
and  thereby  our  bappioeai,  wbieh  ia  the  reeult 
of  it.   The  aammvm  botmm,  according  to  bim, 
couMsted  in  this  peace  of  mind ;  and  this  was 
based  upon  ^pm^ai^,  wbidi  be  deeeribed  as  the 
bajpnising  of  every  thing  good,  as  the  origin  of 
all  virtues,  and  which  he  himself  therefore  oc- 
easionally  treated  as  the  highest  good  itself. 
In  the  physical  jiart  of  his  jlhiloaophy,  be  fol- 
lowed the  otomidtic  doctrines  of  Democritus 
and  Diagoroa.    Hie  views  are  well  known  from 
Lucretius's  poem  Ih  Rernm  Naimra.   We  ob- 
Uib  out  knowledge  aod  Jura  oai  eooeeptisna 
Ui 


of  things.  dootyHlmg  to  him,  through  eldu^a,  {.  u 
images  of  things  which  are  reflected  from  them, 
aud  pasa  through  our  senses  into  our  minds. 
Sueb  a  tlieiny  ia  destructive  of  all  absolute 
truth,  and  a  mere  momentary  impression  utod 
our  senses  of  feelings  is  substitntcKl  for  it  Tbn 
deficiencies  of  his  system  are  most  striking  ia 
his  views  concerning  the  gods,  which  drew 
upon  him  the  charge  of  aueiom.  His  gods, 
lite  every  thing  else,  e(M»isted  of  atoms,  awl 
onr  notioiia  of  them  are  baaed  npcxi  the  eUaXa. 
which  are  reflected  from  them  and  pass  into 
our  minds.  Hiey  were  and  always  hud  been 
in  the  ei^yment  of  pei-feet  luipoineBS,  which 
bad  not  be«i  disturfoeaby  the  laborious  Itusineea 
of  creating  the  w<vld;  and  as  the  govemmect 
of  the  world  would  interfere  with  uieir  happi- 
ness, he  oonceived  them  as  exercising  no  in- 
fluence whatever  upon  the  world  or  man.  The 
pupils  of  Eptcums  were  very  numerous,  and 
were  attached  to  their  mast*'-  in  a  manner 
which  has  rarely  been  equalled  either  in  an- 
cient or  modem  times,  ^ut  notwithstanding 
the  extraordinary  devotion  of  bis  pupils,  there 
is  no  philosopher  in  antiquity  who  lina  been  so 
violently  attacked  as  Epicurua  This  has  been 
owing  partly  to  a  supemdal  knowledge  of  bis 
philosophy,  and  partly  to  the  eooduct  of  men 
who  oallea  themselves  Epicureans,  and  who, 
taking  advantage  of  the  fiicility  with  which  his 
ethical  theory  was  made  the  band-maid  of  a 
sensual  life,  gave  tliemselves  up  to  the  eujoy- 
ment  of  sensual  fdeasores. 

SnofDia  ('Effuc^AK)!  n  Bymsaun  by  origin, 
bnt  bora  and  ednoated  at  Carthage.  He  lerved,* 
tf^ether  with  bis  elder  brother  Bippocrates, 
with  much  distinotioo  in  tbe  army  of  Hannibal, 
both  in  Spain  and  Italif;  and  when,  after  the 
battle  of  Oannie  (BC.  216),  Hieronymus  of 
Syracuse  sent  to  make  overtores  to  Bnnnibal, 
that  gttwral  selected  the  two  brothers  as  his 
envoys  to  Syracuse.  They  soon  induced  the 
young  king  to  desert  the  R(»nan  aHiance.  Upon 
the  murder  fd  Hieronymus  shortly  after,  they 
were  the  leaders  of  the  Carthaginian  party  nt 
Syracuse,  and  eventually  became  masters  of 
the  city,  which  they  defended  against  Marcel 
lus.  Epicydea  fled  to  Agrigentam  vbeii  he 
saw  that  the  fitU  of  Syracuse  was  inevitable. 

ErinAHirus.    Vid.  DvRBRACHnnL 

EnDuntis  ('Effidovpof :  ''E,m6m>fiioi;'\.  I.  (yotC 
Eptdamro),  a  town  in  Aigolis,  on  the  Soronio 
Qulf,  formed  with  its  territory  EpiDAtr^A('E;Ti 
'  AaopliC^  a  district  independent  of  Ai^os,  and 
was  not  included  io  Argolis  till  tbe  time  of  tbe 
Romans.  It  was  originally  inhabited  by  looi- 
aoB  ud  Carians,  vfaenea  it  was  called  Bviearv^ 
but  it  WB8  snbdned  bv  the  Doriana  under  Dn 
phontes,  who  thus  necame  the  ruling  race. 
Epidaurue  waa  tbe  ohief  seat  of  tbe  worship  of 
.^IscidapiuB,  and  was  to  thi»  circumstnuce  in- 
debted for  its  importance.  The  temple  of  this 
god,  which  was  one  of  the  moat  ma^ificoit  in 
Greece,  *as  utuated  about  fivo  miles  soutb- 
'  west  of  Emdaurus.  A  few  ruins  of  it  are  still 
extant  The  worelnp  of  jfisculapius  was  io- 
troduoed  into  Borne  from  Epidaums.  Vid.  JEo' 
\  oDLApnnk — 2.  Sumamed  LiiiSaA  (fj  At/i^pa : 
'  now  MonoHbatia  or  Old  Malva^ay,  a  town  in 
'  Loeonia,  on  the  eastern  ooaat,  said  to  bav* 
.  been  ibunded  by  S^ndaurai  in  ArgoUii  poawa» 
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•d  a  good  liarbor.— 8.  (Now  Old  Jlofftua),  a 
tawn  in  Dalmatia. 

EpiDfliicM  ('Ein^AMw),  a  tffwn  in  T^oonia, 
oo  th«  eastern  eoast,  Bonth  of  Epidannia  Limera, 
vith  a  tan[de  (tf  ikpollo  and  u  koagt  of  the 
eod,  irhich,  onea  tiwoWn  into  tin  sea  at  D«1ob, 
IS  said  to  hare  oome  to  land  at  this  plaee. 

[Efisii  (^jriStai),  a  peo}de  in  aneioit  Britain, 
dwelt  on  Epidium,  hog  peninsula  on  the 
weitem  ooast  (now  Cantyre),  whose  aouthdrn 
ptNot  forms  the  Epinnw  Peohoktosidx  ('En-!- 
ouM>,  'Axpw,  DOW  Mull  of  Ganiifn.'] 

Erioiins  ('EmyiviK),  I.  An  Athenian  poet 
of  the  middle  comedj,  flourished  about  B.O.  880. 
-—2.  Of  SioTcni,  w1k>  haa  been  confounded  by 
atsne  with  nis  namesake  the  otnnio  poet,  pre- 
ceded HuapiB,  and  is  said  to  have  be«i  the 
most  anoieDk  writer  of  tragedy.  It  la  probable 
that  Epigtoes  was  the  first  to  introduoe  into  the 
old  dithyramlHe  and  sa^rrical  rpay^ta  other 
snbjects  tlmn  the  original  one  of  the  fortunes  of 
Baochos  (DiooyBUs). — 8.  Of  Byzantium,  a  Greek 
itstroDomer,  mentioned  by  Seaeea,  Pliny,  and 
Ceneorinos,  He  profeased  to  have  studied  in 
C^aldea,  bat  bis  date  is  uneertaia 

[EHOEDS  ('Emtytvc).  of  Budeom  in  Tbessaly, 
fidlDwed  Adiillfls  to  I2ie  Thijao  war,  and  was 
ihu  Hector.] 

Eriettn  CEirlywoi),  tiiat  is,  "the  Descend- 
outs,"  tbe  name  in  ancient  mythology  of  the 
sons  of  tbe  seven  heroes  who  perished  before 
Thebes.  Vid.  Adkabtus.  Ten  years  after  tbeir 
d«ath,  the  descendants  of  the  seven  heroes 
mardied  agunst  Thebes  to  BTCDgc  thnr  fUbera. 
Tbe  names  of  tbe  Epigoni  are  not  the  same  in 
•n  BcoouQts ;  but  the  oommon  lists  contain 
Alemseoo,  .Spaiem,  Diomedes,  Promaebus, 
Stbenelus,  Hereander,  and  Enryalns.  Alcmnon 
uDdertoolt  the  oonunand,  in  accordance  with  an 
omde,  and  ooUected  a  considerable  body  of 
Aigivea.  The  Tbebaas  marched  out  against 
Uie  enemy,  nnder  tbe  0(»nmand  of  liaodamas, 
after  whose  death  they  fled  into  tbe  dty. 
On  tbe  part  of  tbe  ^ig(»ii,  iE^alens  bad 
bllea  Tne  seer  'nreuas,  knowing  uiat  the  city 
was  doomed  to  f&ll,  persuaded  ue  inhabitants 
to  quit  it^  and  take  tb^r  wives  and  cbiidr^ 
witb  thcHL  Tbe  Ej^mi  Ibereupon  took  pos- 
sessioo  of  Thebes,  and  rased  it  to  tiie  ground. 
They  smt  a  portion  of  die  boo^r  and  Uanto^ 
tiw  daughter  of  llreuat,  to  DdpU,  and  then 
returned  to  PelopoDneens.  Ibe  war  of  the 
Ef^ooi  was  made  tbe  sabfeet  of  ^no  and  tra^o 
poems. 

EpiMixfaas  {'EKt/itvidijs)-  1-  A  celebrated 
poet  and  prophet  of  Crete,  whose  history  is  to 
a  great  extent  mytJueaL  He  was  reckoned 
among  tbe  Curetea,  and  la  said  to  have  beat  the 
BOO  of  a  nymph.  He  was  a  native  of  Pbiestus 
b  Crete,  and  appears  to  hare  spent  tbe  greatest 
|»rt  of  his  life  at  Coosns,  whence  be  is  some- 
times called  a  Cnoaaan.  Ibere  b  a  legend  that, 
wben  a  boy,  he  was  sent  out  by  his  flither  in 
search  ofa  abeep^  and  that,  seeking  idieltcr  from 
tbe  beat  of  the  raid-day  son,  he  veot  into  a 
cave,  and  there  fell  mto  a  deep  sleep,  which 
lasted  fifty-seven  years.  On  wakbg  and  re- 
taming  home,  be  found,  to  his  great  amaxemmt, 
that  liM  yoDi^er  brother  had  m  tbe  mean  time 
grown  an  old  man.  He  is  Airther  said  to  hare 
attaipedtiMogaof  1S4,  lS7tor«nDof  SSSyean. 


His  visit  to  Athena^  however,  is  an  bi&torical 
fact,  and  determiDee  his  date.  The  Athenians, 
who  were  visited  by  a  {dague  m  coneequeoce  of 
the  flrime  of  Cylon  {vuL  Oruw),  oonsidted  the 
Delfdiie  oraele  nboot  tibe  means  m  their  delivery. 
Tbe  god  ci>mmanded  than  to  get  tbeir  citpr  puri- 
fied, sod  the  Atbeniana  mvited  Epimenides  to 
emaa  and  undertake  the  purificalioa  Epmcn 
idee  accordingly  came  to  Athena,  about  fitJ6,  unil 
performed  the  deured  task  cwiam  mystorioua 
rites  and  saorifices,  b  eoosequeuM  of  which  the 
plague  ceased  ^[limaiides  was  rednwed  by 
some  among  the  SAven  wise  men  of  Greece  ;  but 
all  that  tradition  has  banded  down  about  him 
suggests  a  very  diSerent  charauter  from  that  of 
the  sevoi ;  he  must  rather  be  ranked  in  the  class 
of  priestly  bards  and  sages  who  are  generally 
oomraisea  nnder  the  name  of  tbe  Orjdnci  Many 
works,  both  in  proee  and  verse,  were  attributed 
to  bim  by  the  ancients,  and  the  AposUe  Paul  Im 
preserved  (Tltut,  i,  18)  a  oelelvatBd  verse  of  Ua 
against  the  Cretana. 
EmctiHin.     Vid  "Pumaxmm  wai  Pax- 

DOEA. 

EFTPHiNas,  a  surname  of  Antiochna  lY.  aod 
Anttochus  XI,  kinga  of  Syria. 

EpiTHAMla  or  -tA  ('Emforaia).  1,  In  Sviia 
fb  tfaeCHd  Testament^  Hanuith:  vow  Ham 
m  tbe  difttriot  of  Caasiotia,  on  the  lefl:  bank  Jt 
the  Orootes,  an  early  colony  of  tbe  PhfEuicians  ; 
may  be  presumed,  from  its  later  name,  to  have 
been  restored  or  improved  hy  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes, — 3.  In  Aua  Minor  (now  Unin),  on  tiie 
soottteasteni  border  of  Cilida,  doae  to  tlio  Pyl« 
Anuuides,  was  fimneriy  called  (Eciandw,  and 
probably  owed  its  new  name  to  Autioehua 
Epij^anes.  P(»npey  repeopled  tbia  city  widi 
soma  of  the  j^rates  whom  he  had  eonquored 
There  were  soma  other  Auatio  fiitiee  of  iba 
name. 

EripHAidca  {"Eiri^toc),  one  of  the  Greek 
&thera,  was  bora  near  Eleutheropolie,  b  Pales- 
tine,  about  AJ).  820,- of  Jewish  parents.  He 
went  to  I^pt  when  young,  and  tnere  appears 
to  have  been  tainted  with  Ooostic  errorsr  but 
afterward  fell  mto  the  bonds  of  some  miuiks, 
aod  by  them  was  made  a  stroi^  advocato  for 
the  monastic  life.  He  returned  to  Palestine, 
and  lived  there  for  some  time  as  a  monk,  having 
finrnded  a  monastery  near  bis  native  ^eei.  In 
AJ).  807  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  Constantia, 
the  metropolis  of  Cyproa,  fomterly  ealled  Sala* 
mis.  His  writings  show  him  to  have  been  i 
man  of  great  reading,  for  be  was  acquainted 
witb  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Greek,  Egyptian,  and 
Latin.  But  he  was  entirely  without  critical  oi 
logical  power ;  of  real  nety,  btit  also  of  a  very 
bigoted  and  dogmatical  torn  of  mbd  He  dis- 
tinguisbod  himself  by  his  opposition  to  bereay 
and  especially  to  Origen's  errors.  He  died  403. 
His  moat  important  work  is  entitled  PanariuTu, 
being  a  discourse  against  heresies.  The  beat  edi- 
tion of  bis  woriia  is  by  Petavius,  Paris,  1622,  and 
Lips.,  1682,  witb  a  commentary  Valesiui. 
EpifSla  Vid  SraACDSA 
Eriara  {Hweipot  'HwetpiiT^i,  fern.  fliretpA 
rtf :  now  Albania),  that  is,  "  the  main  land,"  a 
oonutry  ia  the  northwest  of  Greece,  v>  called  to 
distinguish  it  from  Ooreyra  and  tbe  other  Ut 
ands  off  the  coast  ficoner  gives  the  name  of 
Epima  to  the  whole  of  the  western  eoait  ol 
885 
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QrecM,  th'js  iDoluding  Acaroania  ia  it  Epinu 
VSB  boimded  by  Illyria  and  Macedoms  m  the 
north,  1^  Theaealy  oa  the  east,  bj  Aeamtuua 
and  the  Ambraciao  Oolf  on  the  south,  and  hy 
the  ^niao  Sea  on  the  vest  The  priucipu 
mouataios  were  the  AcnHeraimii,  formiDg  the 
DoilhwesterD  bouadaty;  besides  vhicb  there 
vera  the  mountains  lomarna  in  the  east,  ukI 
Omnia  in  the  south.  The  diirf  riven  were  the 
Colydnns,  Thyamis,  Aeheroci,  and  Araohtliiu. 
Hie  inhabitants  of  Ej^ros  were  numvous,  but 
ven  Dot  ol  pure  HeUemo  blood.  The  original 
population  appears  to  have  been  Pelasgic ;  and 
the  ancient  oraole  of  Dudona  in  the  countrVwas 
alvajB  T^>arded  as  of  Felaagio  origiu.  These 
Pda^^iaoa  were  subseqtuiitl;^  nun^cd  vith  Illy- 
liaBB  Tbo  at  Tarioos  times  mradtxl  Epirns  aod 
setfled  in  the  couutrj.  Eiurue  contaiiMd  four- 
teeu  different  tribes.   Of  these  the  most  im- 

Kirtant  were  the  Okaonss,  Thespbot^  and 
0LO3SI,  who  ^ave  their  names  to  the  three 
jptincipal  diriaioos  of  the  country,  Chaohu, 
Tbispbotu,  and  MoLoeeia.  The  di£ferait  tribes 
were  ori^uidly  governed  by  tb^  own  princes. 
The  MoloBsian  prioces,  wlio  traced  their  de- 
scent from  Fyrrhuft  (NeoptoJemus),  son  of  Achil- 
les, subsequently  acquired  the  soreieigoty  over 
the  whole  oouutty,  aud  took  the  title  of  kings  of 
Epirus.  The  first  who  bore  this  title  was 
Alexander,  who  invaded  Italy  to  aesist  the  Tar 
rentioee  against  the  LueaQions  and  Bruttii,  and 
nwished  at  the  battle  of  Pandoeia,  RO.  826. 
Tbe  most  celebrated  of  the  later  kings  was  Pxsr 
BBCB,  who  earned  on  war  with  we  Bomans. 
About  RC.  200  the  Epirots  eetabliBfaed  a  repub- 
lic :  and  the  Romans,  after  the  ocmquest  of  Phil- 
ip^ 197,  guaranteed  ita  independence.  But  in 
consequence  of  the  support  which  the  E{»rots 
afforded  to  Antioohus  and  Perseus,  .£milius 
Paulas  received  ordeta  fiwn  the  aeoate  to  punub 
them  with  the  utmost  severity.  He  destroyed 
seventy  of  their  towns,  and  Aold  one  huDcu*ed 
and  filly  thousand  of  tba  inhabitants  for  slaves. 
In  the  time  of  Augustus  the  country  had  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  devastation. 
^rtanlToTA.  Vtd.  Illtkicl'm. 
[  Epwthkwts  ( 'EmaObfit ),  of  Amphipolis, 
commander  of  the  Oreek  peltastze  in  the  army 
of  the  younger  Cyrus  at  the  battle  of  Cunaza.] 

[Epistok  CEiriarup),  a  Trojan,  alain  by  Patro- 
dus  arrayed  in  the  armor  of  Achillea^ 

[EpistbSpqub  CEjriarpo^).  1.  Son  (tf  Ipbi- 
tna,  leader  of  the  Fbociana  ia  the  Trojan  war.^ — 
%  Of  Alybe,  an  ally  <tf  the  Trojans.— 8.  Sod  of 
Euenus,  king  of  Lymesaus.] 

EpSma  (from  epm,  that  is,  eguut),  a  Rtonan 
goddess,  tbe  protectress  of  hcvses.  Images  of 
her,  either  statues  or  paiotii^  were  frequently 
seen  in  tbe  utches  of  stAbles. 

Ep^pifl.'a  ('En-uTreijf).  1.  Son  of  Neptune  (Po- 
seidon) and  Canac^  name  from  Tnessaly  to 
Sicyon,  of  which  d|ace  he  became  kiiv.  He  car- 
ried away  from  Thebes  the  beaatiM  Aotiope, 
daughter  of  Nycteus,  who  therefore  made  war 
apon  Epopeus.  The  two  kiisa  died  of  the 
ffuunda  whi<d)  they  rec^ved  in  the  war. — 2.  One 
of  the  TnTbeuian  jHrates,  who  attempted  to 
earrr  off  Bacchiu  (Dtonystis))  but  were  changed 
by  the  god  kto  dtdpbioa. 

EpoBfinSA  (mv  Jwm],  t  town  in  QtSSaL  Okui- 
Vioa,  oD  the  Ddris  in  the  territtar  of  SalaML 
SM 


colouiaed  by  the  Romans,  RC.  100,  on  the  «tm 
mand  oi  tlie  Sibylline  books,  to  aerve  as  a  bol 
wark  agaiOst  the  nei^htxiiag  Alpine  trilca. 

Eporsd^biz,  a  chieftain  of  the  v£dui,  was  oD» 
of  tbe  commanders  of  the  ^doan  ■  cavalry  which 
was  sent  to  Cesar's  aid  agamst  Verdogetorix  in 
RC.  62,  but  be  himself  rwTolted  soon  afterward 
and  j<»ued  the  enemy. 

[EpfiLOk  a  BotoUan  hero  in  the  jfineid,alain  bj 
Achates.] 

[Eftau  {''Emt^a),  queeo  of  CSlida,  wife  o 
Xing  Syenneeis,  brought  laim  sums  of  money  to 
pynja  to  aid  him  in  paying  nis  troops.] 

Epf  TUB,  a  Trojan,  i^her  of  Periphtie,  who  was 
a  companion  of  lulus,  and  is  called  by  the 
patnxiymio  Epytidea. 

£qox8tu.  ('iTrfftor),  a  surname  of  several  dl 
vioUiei,  bat  esped^T  of  Keptane  (Poswkm), 
w1k>  bad  ereated  the  aana,  ana  in  wbose  bonor 
horse-races  were  held. 

Equus  TOiicus  or  .^iQinni  TOricim,  a  small 
town  of  the  Hiipini  in  Samnium,  twenty-one  miles 
from  Beneveutum.  The  Sebolioet  on  Horace 
(Sat,  i,  6,  87)  eupposea,  but  without  suffidoit 
reasons,  that  it  is  m  town,  quod  vertu  dieere  non 
eA 

Erm  (^'Epat:  now  Sigktffikf),  a  small  but 
sbpng  sea-port  townontne  ooaat  of  loma,  north 

of  Teoa. 

Erana,  a  town  in  Mount  Amanua,  the  chi^ 
seat  of  the  Eleutherocilioee  in  the  time  of  Cioerft 

EaAMKOBSAS  {'Epavvg66af  i  now  Otrnduk),  a 
river  of  India,  one  of  tbe  chief  tribntuies  of  tiw 
Oaoges,  into  which  it  fell  at  Palimbothra. 

EBASudoEs  {Epaaivii^c)i  ooe  of  tbe  Athenian 
oommanders  at  the  battle  of  the  Aiginuses.  He 
was  among  th«  biz  oommaodeni  who  returned  to 
Athens  after  tbe  victory,  and  wero  put  to  death, 
Ra  406. 

EBA|dtcns  {'Rpaatvof^  l.  (Now  Kepkalari), 
the  chief  river  in  Ai|{olii,  rises  in  the  Lake  Stym- 
phalus,  then  disai^tean  under  the  earth,  Q^es 
again  out  of  the  mountain  Chaon,  and,  after  re 
ceivii^  the  River  Phrizue,  flows  tbrou^  the 
Lenuean  marsh  into  the  Aigolio  Gal£ — 2.  A 
small  river  near  Brauron  in  Attica. 

EBAiistBiTUs  {'Epaalarparoc),  1,  A  celebra- 
ted physician  aud  anatomist,  was  bom  at  lulls  in 
the  islsud  of  Ceoe.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Chiysip- 
pus  of  Cnidoe,  of  Metrodomi,  and  apparraUy  of 
TbeophrastuB.  He-flourished  from  RC.  300  to 
260.  He  lived  for  some  time  at  tbe  court  <^ 
Seleucns  ITicator,  kii^  of  Syria,  where  be  ao- 
quired  great  reputation  hy  discovering  that  the 
Ulness  of  Antioehus,  the  king's  eldest  boo,  was 
owing  to  his  love  for  his  mother-in-law,  Strato- 
nioe,  the  young  and  beautiful  daughter  of  De- 
metrius Poliorcetee,  whcnn  Seleucus  had  latdy 
married.  Erasistratus  afterward  lived  at  Alex- 
andrea,  which  was  at  that  time  beginning  to  be 
a  celebrated  medical  sohooL  He  gave  up  prao- 
tioe  in  bia  <dd  ag^  that  he  mi^  pursue  Ms  an- 
atomical stadies  without  bterrupboa  He  pros- 
ecuted his  ezperiments  in  ttiia  wandi  of  medi- 
cal science  with  great  success,  and  vrith  such 
ardor  that  he  ia  said  to  have  dieseoted  oriminala 
aliva  He  had  numerous  putals  and  followers, 
sod  a  medical  school  bearing  ms  name  continued 
to  Eziit  at  Smyrna,  in  Ania,  about  tlM  b^imung 
of  tbe  Cauiitian  ara;--8.  One  of  the  Ovrt)  if 
nuts  in  Attteu.] 
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EkXifiui  CEporfto),  an  illuatnona  flunflr  of 
latjtw  in  lUiodee^  to  vhicb  Damagettia  and  his 
moa  Diagoras  belm^ed 

EbAto  {'EpoTu).  1.  Wifa  of  Areas,  and  moth- 
er of  Ektus  aoJA^doB.  Vid.  AMtuap— 4.  One 
of  the  Moses.    Via.  Musje. 

EaATosraSms  ('Eparva6b>iic).  of  Cjreoe,  was 
bora  B.O.  219.  He  first  Btndied  in  his  nalive 
atj  and  then  at  Athens.  He  iras  taqght  by 
Anatoa  of  Ouoa,  the  philosopher :  Ljsauas  of 
Cyreoe,  the  grammarian ;  aiM  Oallimaebos,  the 
poet  He  Im  Athens  at  the  imitHtioD  of  Ptois- 
mj  Eveigetes,  vbo  plaoed  him  orer  the  hhrnj 
at  AlocBodrea,  Ha«  he  eontiimed  till  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes.  H«  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  aboat  B.(X  IH,  of  volantuy  starratioi^ 
baviDg  lost  his  i^t;  and  bdog  tired  of  life^ 
He  Was  a  man  of  rery  eztenura  leandng,  and 
wrote  on  almost  all  the  branaliM  of  knowledge 
then  etdtiTated — nrtrooomy,  geometry,  geogra- 
phy, fdiikwo^y,  history,  and  grammar.  He  is 
•upnoaed  to  lisre  eonstroated  uta  latgd  mmUia 
or  nzad  dmdar  iostramenta  whiA  were  Umg 
m  wa  at  Alezandrea.  Hh  w«riu  hare  perUt- 
ed,  witli  tba  ezoeptaoo  «f  some  ftagmeatsw  His 
most  odebrated  vork  was  a  aystematio  treatise 
on  geography,  entiled  Teuypa^ti,  in  three 
boob.  Ibe  first  book,  whidi  formed  a  sort  of 
introdnetion,  Gontaiaed  a  critieBl  reviaw  of  the 
labort  of  bis  predeeesecm  from  the  earliest  to 
bis  own  times,  and  investigatimB  oaoeeniiiu; 
the  fonn  and  nstore  of  the  earth,  whii^  aooord- 
ii^  to  him,  was  an  immorable  globe.  The  seo- 
'  eood  Imok  ocaitaiDed  what  is  now  called  matbe- 
matieal  geography.  He  was  the  first  person 
Tbo  attempted  to  measare  the  magnitude  of  the 
earth,  io  wnich  attempt  he  bronght  forward  and 
used  the  method  vhicb  is  employed  to  the  prea- 
«Dt  day.  Hie  third  book  eootained  polriesl 
geogn^y,  and  nve  deseriptinis  til*  tb^hu 
eonntnes,  derived  from  the  works  of  earlier  trav- 
elleig  and  geograpberk  In  order  to  be  able  to 
determine  the  aoonrate  site  of  eadi  place^  he 
drew  a  line  parallel  with  the  equator,  ruimiog 
from  the  pillars  4^  Hcronlea  to  the  eztreme  east 
of  Ana,  and  diTiding  the  whda  of  the  inhaUted 
earth  ii^  two  bflXrea  CooDeated  with  this 
wwk  was  a  new  map  of  the  earth,  io  wlueb 
towns,  moQBtaina,  rirers,  takes,  and  dimatea 
were  marked  acoording  to  his  own  improred 
measurements.  This  Important  work  of  Era- 
taathenea  forms  ao  epo^  in  the  history  of  an- 
oient  geoerafdiy.  Stoabo,  aa  weU  as  ohmt  wri- 
ters, made  grnt  nse  of  ib  EratosthcDes  abo 
wrote  two  poems  on  astronamieal  subjecla :  one 
entitled  "Epfi^^  or  KaTaoTEfuo/iol,  wnich  tretd- 
cd  of  the  oonsteUations ;  and  another  entitled 
'llpiy6v^ ,-  but  tiie  poem  Karaoreptmoi,  which 
i»  stiU  extant  onder  his  name,  is  not  the  work 
of  Etatoathenca.  He  wrote  eevMral  hietorioal 
works,  the  most  important  of  which  was  a  ohro- 
Dt^cgioat  voA  entitled  Xprnnrypa^la,  in  whieb 
he  radeavored  to  fix  the  dates  of  all  the  import- 
ant erente  in  literary  as  well  as  political  his- 
tory. The  most  eeleorated  of  his  grammatical 
works  was  On  tht  Old  AUie  ComMy  {Xlepl  rijt 
'Af^puof  Kafu^iac).  He  beet  oolleotiwi  of  his 
fragments  is  by  Bemhazdy,  £rato^/uniea,  Be- 
roL,  18S3. 

EaBEasos  (^EptnooecX  a  town  in  Ksfly,  nortii- 
«aat  of  Agngcntam,  near  the  sourefla  of  iha 


Acragos,  which  must  not  be  eonfuuoded  witk 
the  town  Herbeesus,  near  Syraeuie. 

EaoTA  i^ElpKT^  or  ElfixTtu),  a  foitress  ia  Sic* 
ly,  on  a  bUl,  with  a  harbor  near  Panormos. 

Saiscs  {'Epe6o(y  sou  of  Chaos,  begot  .<£ther 
and  Hemera  (Day)  hy  Nyx  (NigbtJ,  Lis  sister. 
The  name  signifies  darkness,  and  is  therefore 
applied  to  the  dark  and  gloomy  apace  un 
der  the  earth,  throngt.  whi^  liie  dindee  paai 
iuto  Hades. 

EbEOKTHSDIL     Vid  EaiCSBTBONIUtL 

EaECBTBOis.    Vid.  EaicBraosiw- 

[EauiBi  {^EpeuSol),  a  people  mentioned  In  ths 
Oaj'eeey  (iv.,  M)  in  eooneetion  with  the  Sidoni- 
ans  and  .iE^hiopians ;  according  to  Strabo,  a 
TroolodytH  people  in  Arabia.] 

EaisDB  or  Eaiasim  CEpeoof,  "Epeoaof-  'I^ 
eiot),  a  town  eo  flie  westwn  coaat  of  the  islaiMl 
of  Lesbos,  the  Urth-Dlace  of  Theo^rastua  and 
Phanios,  and,  acoordi^  to  som^  of  Sam)bo; 

^EaETiiaus  ('Eperfteis,  ».  *,  "  rower^  a  Pbw- 
aoion  engaged  in  the  games  celebrated  during 
the  stay  of  niyssea  in  Fhceacia.] 

EaaxaiA  {'Epirpia:  'Eperomc'.  now  PaUto- 
Ca»tro\  OS  ancient  and  important  town  iv  Eor 
bees,  on  the  Euripus,  with  a  eeiebrated  harbor 
Forthmoa  ^now  Porto  £}^ato),  was  founded  1^ 
Uie  Athenians,  but  had  a  mixed  population, 
among  which  was  a  coDsidwable  namber  of 
Dorians.  Iti  eommeree  and  navy  raised  it  in 
early  times  to  impwtanee;  it  contended  with 
CbaLas  for  the  supremacy  of  Eubcea;  it  ruled 
DTer  several  of  the  oeigbboring  islands,  and 
planted  colonies  in  Maoedonia  and  Italy.  It 
waa  destroyed  bf  the  Persians,  RO,  490,  and 
most  of  its  inhabitants  were  oorried  awa^  into 
slarery.  Those  who  were  left  behind  built,  at 
a  little  distanee  from  the  old  «ity,  the  town  of 
New  Eretria,  vAucb,  bowerer,  nerw  beoama  a 
pJaee  of  imptvtano& — ^S.  A  town  in  ^tbiotia,  in 
Tbessoly,  near  Phanolus. 

[Safinnf  (^Hmtov,  now  (^ettoHtf),  an  andent 
(uty  of  the  Samnes  on  the  Tiber,  vbicb.  uodei 
the  Roman  rule,  sank  into  comparative  iusig 
uificance :  in  Strabo's  time  it  was  btUe  more 
than  a  village.} 

[Ekhrhujcm  ('EpevAiAMn'X  leader  of  the 
AMadiana  against  the  Fylians,  fought  id  the 
armor  of  Areith6na ;  be  was  slfda  by  Ifeetor.] 

EkoImds  {"Epytvot),  son  of  Clymenus,  king  of 
Orcbomenos.  After  Clymenus  had  been  killed 
at  Ibebes,  Ei-ginus,  who  soeoeeded  him,  march- 
ed againrt  11iebe%  and  eompelled  them  to  pny 
him  an  annnal  tribute  of  one  hundred  oxen, 
The  Tbebana  ware  released  from  the  payment 
of  this  tribute  by  Hercules,  who  killed  Ergiuus. 

JEuBOU  ('£«fo(o,  poet  Hep'tSoui,).  1.  See 
wife  of  Aloeus,  ooosequently  step-mother 
of  the  AlnidiB :  when  these  bad  confijied  jUsts 
in  chains,  Erilxsa  disclosed  to  Mercury  the  place 
where  he  was  impris(»ied. — 8.  Wife  of  Tela- 
mon,  mother  of  Ajox;  is  sometimes  called  Per- 
ibcea.] 

EaiOKTHdiiIro  {'Eptx^ovtof)  or  EaxoHTBrcf 
('EpexOevc).  in  the  ancient  myths  these  two 
onmes  indicate  the  same  person;  but  later 
writers  mention  two  heroes,  one  of  whom  ii 
usually  called  Eriobthwius  or  Erecbtheus  L, 
and  tne  other  Eredithena  JI.  Hconer  knows 
only  one  Erecbthena,  as  an  antoehthoo  and  king 
of  Athens ;  and' the  first  writer  who  distianusb 
M7 
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M  tvo  persooageB  U  Plato.  1.  Eb:cbisokid8 
or  Ekkchthsus  L,  son  of  Vulcan  (Hepbcestus) 
ami  AtthU,  the  daughter  of  Ci'ouaus.  Uinerva 
(Athena)  reared  the  ehild  'without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  other  gods,  and  intrusted  him  to 
Agraulos,  Fandroaoe,  and  Hersc,  ocxioealed  in 
ft  chest  They  were  forbidden  to  open  the 
ebcst,  but  they  disobeyed  tlie  command.  Upon 
opening  the  cuest  they  saw  the  child  in  the  form 
«  a  serpent^  or  entwined  by  a  serpent,  where- 
lapou  they  were  seized  with  madaesa,  and  threw 
themselves  down  the  rook  of  the  Acropolis,  or, 
according  to  others,  into  the  sea.  When  Erich- 
tbooius  had  grown  np,  he  expelled  Am^ctyou, 
and  became  King  of  Athens.  Bis  wife  Tasithea 
bore  him  a  son,  Pandion.  He  is  said  to  hare 
introduced  the  vordiip  of  Minerva  (Atbena),  to 
bare  instituted  the  festival  of  the  Paoadteueea, 
oud  to  have  built  a  templ%  of  Minerva  (Athena^ 
on  the  Acropolis.  When  Minerva  (Atboia)  ana 
Keptune  (Poseidon)  disputed  about  the  poesee- 
sion  of  Attica,  Eridithomus  declared  in  favor 
of  Minerva  (Atheoa).  He  was,  farther,  tbe  first 
who  used  a  chariot  with  Ibar  horses,  tot  which 
reason  he  was  placed  among  the  stars  as  auriea. 
He  was  buried  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  (Athe- 
na).  and  was  worshipped  as  a  god  after  his  death. 
Hi8  famooB  temple,  the  £reaithfium,  stood  on 
the  Acropolis,  ain  oontained  three  separate  tem- 
ples: oo«  of  Minerva  (Attieiia)  PoUas,  or  the 
protectress  of  tbe  state ;  the  JBneht/uum  proper, 
or  lauetuary  of  Ere^Atheos ;  and  the  Pandroai- 
iMt,  or  sanotuaiT  of  Pandrosos. — 2.  EaaoBTHEua 
II,  ^^randsw  of  the  former,  son  of  Pandion  by 
Zeuxippe,  and  brother  of  Bates,  Procoe,  and 
Philomela.  After  his  fotfaer's  death,  he  suc- 
ceeded him  u  king  of  Athene  and  was  regard- 
ed in  later  tim^  as  one  of  the  Attic  eponymi. 
Bo  was  married  to  Prazithea,  t>y  whom  he  be- 
came the  fother  of  Oeorops,  Pandoros,  Metion, 
Ome'us,  Procris,  Oreusa,  Cnthonia,  and  OiiUiyia. 
In  the  war  between  the  Eleusiniaos  and  Athe- 
nians, Eumolpua,  the  son  of  Neptune  (Fosei- 
don),  was  elain ;  whereupon  Keptuue  (Poseidon) 
dumanded  the  sacrifice  of  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Erechtheus.  When  one  vos  drawn  by  lot, 
her  three  sisters  resolved  to  die  with  ;  and 
ErechtheuB  himself  wu  killed  by  Jupiter  (Zaii) 
with  a  flash  of  tigbtniag  at  tbe  requeat  of  Nep- 
tune (Poseidon), 

EoicBTHdxius,  son  of  Dardonus  and  BatSa, 
husband  of  Astyoche  or  OallirrboS,  and  fatlier 
of  Tros  or  Ajsaraetu.  He  was  the  wealthiest 
of  all  mortals ;  three  tiioaiaDd  marw  graced  iu 
bia  fields,  which  were  so  beautiful  thu  Boreas 
fell  in  love  with  tbem.  He  is  meotkmed,  also, 
among  the  lungs  at  Crete. 

Eaicraiin^  a  town  b  Utemlv,  mar  Qom- 
phL 

BaloXinn  (^Hp^avoc),  a  river  god,  a  soo  of 
Oosiaua  and  Tethyi,  aiid  fidliw  of  Zeuzippe. 
Be  is  called  Ibe  kii^  of  rivers,  and  on  bis  bamu 
amber  was  found.  In  Homer  the  name  does 
not  ooour,  and  the  first  writer  who  menUons  it 
is  Hcsiod.  The  posiUoa  wbiob  the  oncimt  po- 
ets assign  to  the  lUver  Eridanus  differed  at 
different  tomes.  In  later  times  the  Eridanvs 
was  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  tbe  Padus, 
because  amber  was  found  at  its  mouth.  Hrace 
the  Eleelrida  Iiuulct,  or  "  Amber  Islands,"  are 
placed  at  the  moatb  of  tlw  Fo^  and  here  Phod- 
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thoo  was  sop  posed  to  hare  fallen  wbet  ttrook 
by  the  lightning  of  Jupiter  (Zens^  Ilia  Latin 
poets  frequently  ^vfl  me  name  <n  Eridanus  to 
the  Po.    Vid  Padds. 

EbIoo.n  {'EfiiytM),  a  triluitary^f  tbe  Azios  ii 
Maceduiia,  the  Agrianus  of  Herodotus.  Vid. 
Aziiw. 

EKfeSin  (^piyivii).  1.  Daughter  of  leariua 
beloved  by  Bscebua.  For  the  legend  respect- 
ing her,  md.  Icabids.; — S.  Daughter  of  .^IgisthaB 
and  Clytiemnestra,  and  mother  of  Pen^uus  by 
Orestes.  Another  l^end  relates  that  Oresten 
wanted  to  kill  her  with  her  mother,  but  that  Di- 
ana (Artemis)  removed  her  to  Attica,  and  there 
made  her  her  priesteM,  Others  state  that  Erig- 
one  put  an  end  to  herself  when  ahe  heard  that 
Orestes  was  acquitted  by  tbe  Areopagus. 

EalN^us  {'E(Hve6c  w  'Bpive6p :  'Epivevc,  'Uptp- 
ednif).  1.  A  small  but  sneieut  town  in  Doris, 
belonging  to  the  Tetrapolis.  Vid.  Doarg. — 2. 
A  town  in  Pfathiotia  in  Ibessaly. 

EaiNHA  {"Hpatpa),  a  Qvwk  poetess  a  eon- 
temporary  and  fiMttd  of  Sapidio  (about  &0. 
613^  who  £ed  at  tbe  u«  of  ometeen,  but  left 
behind  her  poems  which  were  thought  worthy 
to  rank  with  those  of  Homer.  Her  poems  wero 
of  the  e[HC  olass :  the  chief  of  Ihem  was  entitled 
^HXoKuT^,  ihe  Diitaff :  it  consisted  of  three  hun- 
dred lines,  of  whiot  only  four  are  extant  It 
was  written  in  a  dialeet  which  vnm  a  mtetoFa 
<rf  the  Dorio  and  JSti&a,  and  whieh  was  spo^eii 
at  lUiodea,  where,  or  in  the  adjaeent  island  of 
Telos,  Erinna  was  bom.  Bbe  is  also  called  a 
Iiesbiao  and  a  Mytilensan,  on  aeoount  of  her 
residence  in  Lesbos  with  Saf^a  There  nr« 
several  qNgrams  upon  Erinna,  in  which  her 

f>raiee  ii  oelebrated,  and  her  untimdy  deatu  ia 
omented.  Three  epigrams  in  the  Oreek  An- 
thology are  ascribea  to  ber,  of  wbicb  the  first 
has  the  genuine  air  of  antiquity ;  but  the  other 
two,  addressed  to  Baucis,  seem  to  be  a  Intet 
fabrication.  Eusebius  mentions  another  ^io- 
no,  a  Oreek  poetess,  oontemporaiy  with  De 
mosthenes  and  Philip  of  Uocedou,  B.C.  S(t2 ; 
but  this  statement  ought  probaUy  to  be  rejetfed. 
Eanrfis.  Vid.  Eounisn. 
[EeiOfis  ('Epi^tr)i  I.  Wile  of  OiImis,  niottk- 
er  of  Ajoz  the  Looriao. — 2.  Daughter  of  Jason 
and  Medea.] 

EkIfhub  (*E/M^),  an  AtheniBU  poet  of  the 
middle  comedy. 

EaiPHVui  ('EfMfv^).  daughter  of  Talaus  and 
Lysimacbe,  and  wife  td  Amphiaran^  whom  aha 
betrayed  fbr  the  sake  of  the  ne<Alaoe  of  Ibnno 
nia.  For, details,  «jdl  AntRuaAin,  Aunuox, 
Habuohia. 

EaiB  (*Ew),  the  goddess  of  discord.  Homer 
desoribes  her  as  the  friend  and  sister  of  Mars 
(Axes),  and  as  deligfatiag  with  Inm  in  the  tumult 
of  war  and  the  havoc  and  angniob  of  the  >«tU» 
field  According  to  Henod  ue  was  a  daiigbtn' 
of  Night,  and  tbe  poet  describes  hef  as  tbe 
mother  of  a  variety  of  allegorical  beings,  whidi 
are  tbe  causes  or  representatives  of  man's  mis- 
fortunes. It  was  Ens  who  threw  tbe  apple  into 
the  assembly  of  tbe  goda,  tbe  eaoae  of  so  irw^ 
sofferiiw  and  war.  Vid.  Pabu.  Tirg^l  intro- 
duees  Disecwdia  as  a  being  similar  to  ttie  Ho 
meric  Erie ;  for  Disoordia  appeal's  ui  anmpanv 
with  Mars,  Bellma,  and  the  Fttries,  and  Vilftu 
u  evidently  imitatiiig  Homer. 
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IBBftotts,  a  fnend  of  Pfaiofitu,  alab  by  P«r- 
MUe.] 

{tH  Ept^a  :  'Epi^^voc),  a  eit^  of  Cario, 
en  the  borders  of  Lyoia  and  Fhrygia,  on  the 
Birer  Chaiiafor  rattwr  OaOa),  The  ■iimniDdiiig 
district  was  called  Atia  Eriz&is. 

£bo9  {Epos),  in  Latin  Ako&  or  Crpino,  the 
fod  of  Love,  Id  order  to  uoderttaDd  the  an- 
OLBiita  properly,  ve  must  distinguish  three  gods 
of  tlu«  name  :  1.  The  Eroe  of  the  anoieDt  ooe- 
tnogontes  ;  2.  The  Eroe  of  the  idiib)BO[dier«  and 
mysteries,  who  bean  great  resemUaiMe  to  the 
firat ;  and,  3.  The  Eroe  whom  ve  meet  -with 
IB  the  epigrammatio  and  erotio  poets.  Homer 
does  not  mention  Eroo,  and  Hesiod,  the  earliest 
author  vho  speaks  of  him,  describes  him  as  the 
eoamiMionie  £roe.  First,  says  Hesiod,  there 
wms  Chaoe,  then  came  Oe,  Tarlarua,  and  Eroe, 
the  birest  among  the  gods,  i?ho  rules  orer  the 
minds  and  the  oouaoii  of  gods  and  men.  By 
the  {^loeophers  and  in  the  mysteries  Eroe  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  fundamental  causes  in 
the  fbrmatioa  of  the  Torld,  inasmuch  as  he  vas 
the  uniting  power  of  love,  which  brought  order 
and  bannoay  among  the  conflicting  elements 
of  whidi  Chaos  ooasisted.  The  Orphic  poets 
deeoribed  him  as  the  son  of  Oronos  (Satun^ 
or  a»  the  first  of  the  gods  who  spraog  from  the 
world's  egg ;  and  in  Plato's  Sympouom  he  is 
likewise  called  the  oldest  of  the  gods.  The 
Bros  of  later  poeU,  who  gave  rise  to  that  notion 
of  the  god  which  is  most  familiar  to  us,  is  one 
uf  tha  youngest  of  all  the  godfc  The  jpaieotage 
oS  this  is  very'  differently  desonbed.  He 
ia  Dsnally  repreMoted  as  a  eon  of  Ajdirodite 
(VMms),  ,but  liis  father  is  either  Area  (Man), 
Z»xt  (Ju{Mter),  or  Hermes  (Meronij).  He  was 
ut  first  represented  as  a  handsome  youth  ;  but 
shortly  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great 
the  eptgrammatista  and  orotie  poets  repreecot- 
«d  him  aa  a  wantoa  hay,  of  whom  a  thonsaiMl 
tricks  and  erud  ep«t»  were  related,  and  from 
whom  neither  gods  nor  men  were  saCeL  la  tins 
stage  Eroe  bad  nothing  to  do  with  uniting  the 
diacordoot  elements  of  the  oniTerse,  or  with 
the  higher  sympathy  of  love  which  Inods  human 
kind  togeUier ;  but  be  is  purely  die  god  of  sen- 
sual ioT«,  who  beara  sway  orer  the  mhabitaiits 
of  Olympus  as  well  aa  over  men  and  all  liTiog 
ereaturea  Hb  arms  oonsist  of  arrows,  wlUtm 
be  carries  in  a  golden  quiver,  and  of  tordes 
which  no  ooe  cao  touch  with  impuni^.  His 
arrows  are  of  different  poww :  some  are  golden, 
and  kindle  love  in  the  Iieart  they  wound  ;  others 
are  blunt  and  heavy  with  lead,  and  produce 
arersioa  to  a  lover.  Eros  is  further  represeut- 
td  with  goldm  wings,  and  as  fluttering  about 
like  a  lord.  His  e^es  are  sometimes  covered, 
so  that  he  acts  bbndly.  He  is  the  usoal  oom- 
panion  of  bis  mother  Aphrodit«  (Venos),  and 
poets  and  artists  represent  hjm,  moreover,  aa 
aooompanied  by  such  allef^rical  beings  as  Po- 
tbos,  Himeroa,  Tycbe,  Peitho,  the  Charitee  or 
Ifnsea.  Avriao^  which  literally  means  re- 
tnmJore,  is  usually  represented  as  the  god  who 
poni^es  those  who  do  not  return  the  love  of 
others  ;  thus  he  is  the  aveogitw  Eroe,  or  a  deta 
ydior  (Ov.,  Met,  xiii.,  760).  But  in  aome  ac- 
counts  he  is  described  as  a  god  opposed  to  Eros 
and  atrtugling  against  him.  "^e  number  of 
Ent«s(Amore8  uid  CupidiDA)is  playftaUy  a- 
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tended  ad  lil»tum  by  later  pceta,  and  these 
Erotes  are  described  either  aa  sons  of  Ai^ro- 
dite  (Veona)  or  of  nymphs.  Among  tbeplaoes 
diatinguiahod  for  tbe  worship  of  Eros,  TbM]»« 
in  BoBotia  stao^  fbremost :  there  a  quinquco- 
nial  festival,  tbe  Erotidia  or  Erotio,  was  eele> 
brated  iu  his  honor.  In  ancient  works  of  art, 
En»  ia  represented  either  ua  a  full-grown  youth 
of  the  moat  perfect  beauty,  or  as  a  wanton  and 
spwtive  boy.  Respecting  the  oonnectioa  be- 
tweoi  Eros  and  Payche,  vid.  I^tobs. 

[Eaoe  ('EfMr).  1.  A  slave  of  Maro  Antooy, 
who,  when  Antony,  having  determined  to 
stroy  himself,  handed  him  his  sword  fer  that 
purpose,  plunged  it  into  bis  own  breast — 2.  A 
oomio  aotor,  was  at  flrat  hissed  from  the  stage ; 
but  afterwud,  under  the  instmetiao  of  Boaciua, 
became  on*  of  the  moat  oel^mited  actors  of 
Rome.] 

EaonAmn  {Eponmioc),  a  Oreek  grammarian 
or  {Aysician  m  the  reigii  of  Nero,  wrote  a  work 
atiu  extant,  entitled  Tuv  itoff  'iTTroxpdrei  A£feuv 
twayuy^,  Voeum,  gua  apud  HippocvaUm  w' 
GoiUctio,  which  ia  dedicated  to  Aodmnadraa 
the  arcbiater  of  tbe  emperw.  The  best  editicc 
is  by  Frans,  Lipe.,  1780. 

^OHtin  (now  Ji«6n'),aama]l  tiSmtarf  of  tb 
Bfoselle,  near  Treves. 

[Ebt<^a,  surname  of  Venus  (Aphrodite! 
Vid.  Eatx.] 

[E&TMAHTHE  {'EpV/tUvBl]),  Wife  of  BCTOBUS,  OUci 

mother  of  Sabba,  one  of  the  Sibyls,] 

Eaj^HAifTaua  {'EpvftaoBof).  1.  A  loffcr  mo  out- 
sin  b  Areadia,  on  tbe  frontiers  vl  Aonsia  and 
EUs,  celebrated  in  mythology  aa  tbe  bamit  of 
the  savage  Enmanthian  boar  destroyed  by  Her- 
eulcB.  Vid.  HsBCULXs.  The  Arcadi&n  nyo^ 
OaUieto,  who  was  changed  into  a  sbe-bdar,  is 
called  ErymoKthit  urta,  and  fan-  scm  Areas  Ery- 
manihxdit  vrta  euttoa.  Vid.  Aaoro& — 2.  H^ow 
DajrofM,  or,  aocwiSiiff  to  Leakey  DAmUsona),]; 
a  river  in  Areadia,  wUoh  rises  in  tbe  abo^ 
mentimed  mountain,  and  falls  into  the  Alpheos. 

Eaf  HAHTHDB  Or  ErfKANDBCS  VBp^uti^^ 
'ETvuavdpo{,  Anian :  now  Mdmund),  a  consid- 
erawe  river  in  the  Persian  province  of  Aracbo- 
aia,  rising  in  Mount  Paropamisus,  and  flowing 
soDthwest  and  west  into  the  lake  called  Aria 
(now  Zarak).  According  to  other  aoaonnts,  it 
lost  itself  in  tbe  sand,  or  flowed  on  through 
Qedrosia  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 

[Ebthas  {'Epvfiof).  1.  A  Trojan,  slain  1^ 
Idomeneus. — 2.  Another  Trmoo,  ^ain  by  Pa- 
trocIas.~S.  A  companion  of  jibeas,  slain  by 
Tnmue.] 

EaTsioHTHok  ('S/not;);^),  that  is,  "  the  Tear- 
er  np  of  tbe  EartL"  1.  Son  of  Triopos,  out 
down  trees  in  a  grove  saered  to  Ceres  (Deme- 
ter),  for  which  he  was  puniabed  by  the  goddess 
wi&  fearful  hunger. — 2.  Son  of  Cecrops  and 
Agraulos,  died  without  issue  in  his  father's  lif^ 
time  on  hia  retam  from  Deloe,  whoice  he  brought 
to  Atliens  the  ancient  image  of  llithyia. 

[ExTTHiA  CSmStta),  OMghtcr  of  Geryooee, 
after  whom  the  island  Erythfla  or  Erytlfla,  near 
Oadee  was  said  to  have  been  named.  VUL 
Gasxb.] 

EaTTHfKi  {'Epv^voi),  a  aty  on  the  oout  ot 
I^f^lagonia,  between  Oomna  and  Amostria 
A  range  of  diffii  near  it  was  colled  by  the  i 
name. 
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ExTtHAA  {'EftvPpai :  'EpvSpdios).  1,  (Ruins 
Bear  J'tgaJia),  an  ancient  tovn  in  Boeotia,  not 
&r  from  PiattBA  and  Hysio,  md  oelebrated  as 
the  mother  atj  of  Er^rlbnB  in  Asia  Mioor. — 
8.  A  towD  of  uw  Loon  OzdUe,  bat  bdoi«iiigto 
the  iBtolianB,  east  of  Kaupsctos. — S.  (Ri3ns  at 
XUri),  one  of  the  twelve  IiKiiaD  cities  of  Asia 
llioor,  stood  at  the  bott^nn  of  a  large  bay,  on  the 
west  aide  of  the  peninsoia  which  lies  opposite 
to  Chios.  Tradition  ascribed  its  fbtmdation  to 
ft  mixed  colony  of  Cretans,  Lyoiani,  Cortaas, 
and  Pamphjiiaos,  under  Erytliras,  the  soo  of 
Bhadamanthys ;  and  the  leader  of  the  Luiians, 
who  afterwud  took  possnsMOP  of  it,  was  said 
to  hare  been  Cnopoa,  the  son  of  Godnu,  after 
whom  the  city  was  also  called  ONfipCpdus 
{KvuirotnroXig).  The  little  river  Aleoe  (or, 
rather,  Axw,  as  it  apjMars  on  coins),  flowed 
past  the  city,  and  the  neighboring  sea-port  towns 
of  Cyasos  or  Cabtstss,  and  Fhcemons,  fonoed 
its  harbors.  Erythne  contained  a  t«n[de  ei 
Hercules  ami  Uinerra  (Athena)  Polias,  remark- 
able for  its  antiquity  ;  and  on  toe  coast;  near  the 
dty,  was  a  rocK  oaUed  Ifigrum  Promootorinm 
{iipa  jii^Mva),  from  whieh  enaUeot  mill-atones 
were  hewn. 

EaTTHBAm  Mark  (i^  'EfwOpi  iftdAoowi,  also 
rarely  'Epvdpalot  novrof),  was  the  name  applied 
criginally  to  the  whole  expanse  of  sea  between 
Arabia  and  Africa  on  the  weat,  and  India  on  the 
cast,  indndii^  its  two  great  golfs  (the  Jied  Sea 
and  Pernan  Chdf).  la  this  seDse  it  is  used  by 
Herodotus,  who  also  distiiyiishet  the  Bed  Bea 
by  the  name  of  'Apct&of  tiiXitot,  Vtd.  Akabioos 
Simra.  Supposing  the  shores  of  Africa  and 
Arabia  to  trend  more  and  more  away  from  each 
other  the  further  south  yon  go,  be  appean  to 
hare  called  the  head  of  the  sea  brtweoi  them 
6  'Apd6ioi  KoXvof,  and  the  rest  of  that  sea,  as 
far  south  as  it  extended,  and  alio  eastward  to 
the  shores  of  India,  i  'Epvdp^  ■fidXairaa,  and  also 
it  Sorbi  ^ahiatsa ;  though  thve  are^  again,  some 
iodicatiiHiB  of  a  distinotiMi  between  these  two 
terms,  the  lattw  being  applied  to  the  whole  ex- 
panse of  ooean  south  of  the  foimer  ;  in  one  pae- 
eage,  howevw,  ihej  are  most  expressly  identi- 
Sm  (iL,  168).  Afterward,  yrheo  Uie  trae  form 
of  these  seas  eame  to  be  batter  ianawu,  tluniwh 
the  progreas  of  maritime  (fiuorery  under  tue 
Ptolemies,  thor  parts  were  distinguished  by 
different  names,  tne  main  body  of  the  sea  be- 
ing called  Indicns  Oceauus,  the  lied  Sea  Anib- 
icus  Sinus,  the  JPereian  Ov^f  FerMCUS  Sinus, 
and  the  name  IWthnram  Mare  bong  confined 
by  some  gaonaphera  to  the  eolf  between  the 
AraiU  of  BtUhH-Mandeb  and  ttie  Jndian  Oemn, 
but  far  more  generally  used  as  identtoal  with 
AraUcus  Sinus,  or  the  corresponding  genuine 
Latin  term.  Mare  Rubrum  {Bed  Sea).  Still, 
however,  even  long  after  the  oommenoement 
ef  our  «n,  the  name  Ei^thmum  Mare  was 
■oDietimeB  used  in  its  anaent  sense,  as  in  the 
TUfihrXovt  r$f  ''EpvOpSi  ■9a?^oont,  ascribed  to 
Atrian,  but  reallpr  the  work  of  a  later  period, 
which  is  a  deeonptica  of  tiie  coast  irom  Myoa 
Hermos  ai  the  Red  Sea  to  the  shores  of  India. 
The  origin  of  the  name  is.  doubtful,  and  was  dis- 
liDted  by  tlie  aneirata  :  it  is  generally  supposed 
Jbat  the  Greek  '^nvSpd  ■ddXaaaa  is  a  signineant 
name,  identieal  in  meianiflg  with  the  latin  and 
JbiKliih  Dime*  of  the  BtdSta  ;  but  why  red  no 
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very  satisfketot^  reastm  has  been  given ;  the  Be 
brew  name  signifies  the  tedffy  tea, 

[ErjtbsjiS  {'Epvdpa^),  an  ancient  king  (Siim 
bo  in  «ie  pikoe  calls  him  a  Persian,  in  aootber  • 
son  of  Pmens),  stter  whom  ihe  Efytiumua  8ca 
was  said  to  have  been  named.] 

[BaTx  {'Epvf),  son  of  Ifeptune  (Apollod.),  oi 
of  Butes  and  Venus,  oonsequentl;y  half  brother 
of  ^neas  ;  king  of  the  Elymi  in  Sicily ;  founded 
the  eity  £ryz  (;.  #.}.  and  buiU  a  temple  in  honor 
of  his  motijer.  He  was  a  funous  boxo-,  aud 
dballeoged  Hereolfls,  but  was  alain  by  him,] 

Eayx  {'Epef),  1.  Also  Eafous  Moms  (now 
S.  Oiuliano),  a  steep  and  isolated  roonntatD  in 
the  northwest  of  Sioily,  near  Dropanam.  On 
the  summit  of  this  mountain  stood  an  aneicnt 
and  celebrated  temple  of  Venus  (Aidirodite), 
said  to  have  been  built  Ery^  ki^  of  tms 
Elymi,  or,  according  to  Vugil,  by  .^eaa,  but 
more  probaUy  b^  the  Phceuicians,  who  intxo- 
dooed  the  woi^p  of  Venus  (AiJuodite)  into 
Sicily.  Vid.  ApBKODrrs.  From  this  temfde  the 
goddess  bore  the  surname  E&tcIsa,  under  which 
name  her  worship  was  introduced  at  Borne  limnt 
the  bsgiiniiiK  ot  the  second  Pimio  war.  Ai 
present  tliere la  standing  on  the  summit  of  the 
QHHmtatD  the  remains  of  a  castle,  originally 
bdltl^  the  Saracens. — 2.  The  town  of  this  name 
was  on  the  western  slope  of  the  mountain.  It 
was  deatn^ed  1^  the  Carthaginians  in  the  time 
of  Fyrrhns ;  was  subsequently  rebuilt ;  but  waa 
again  destoiyed  by  tlie  Oarthagmians  in  the 
first  Pimie  war,  and  its  inhiU)itanla  raaaored  to 
DrepapnoL 

EwiMAtLA  ('Eo^puvAo)  and  EspBAtixw  or 
raf  LOK  or  KM  ('JBodoQAuv  or         the  Oreek 
names  for  the  atj  and  valley  of  J  eared  in  Pat 
estine. 
Esquiilc    Vid.  Roha. 
Enti,  a  peof^  in  Oaul,  west  of  the  Seqnaoa, 
probably  the  same  as  the  people  elsewhere  call- 
ed Eaoui  and  SasBvn. 

EsTtOMn,  a  people  in  'SMm  Seoonda  or  Tin- 
delicia,  whose  captal  was  CampodOnum  (now 
Xtmptm),  oa  the  Uiee. 

[ErxABOHVB  {'Eriapx'V)-  1-  An  ancient  king 
of  Crete,  fiather  <^  Phromma,  and,  through  her* 
grandfather  of  Battna,  aooording  to  the  l^end  ti 
tiae  CyiwSant;— 4.  A  king  4^  the  Amnraoiaua 
Both  meotioQed  by  Herodotus. 

EiBOOLBfl  ('EreoxAa^r),  1.  Son  of  Andrens  and 
Evippe,  or  of  Cetdiisus ;  said  to  have  been  the 
first  who  offerea  sacrifices  to  the  Cbarites  at 
Orehomeooa  in  Bceotia. — 2.  A  son  of  (Edipua 
and  Joeait&  After  his  fiObet's  fll^  from 
Tliebas,  he  and  his  brother  Polynloes  undertook 
the  government  of  'nid>es  by  turns ;  but  dia- 

Sutes  having  ansoi  between  them,  Polynicea 
ed  to  Adrastua,  who  then  brought  about  tho 
expedition  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes.  Vid 
ADRAsnn.  When  many  of  the  heroes  had  fidt 
esa,  Eteodn  and  Pcdynices  resolved  tmoD  da 
adiDg  the  OMiteat  by  smgle  combat,  and  Doth  the 
brof^n  fell  . 

EnooLua  ('Et&mc^),  a  m»i  of  Ipbie,  waa,  ae- 
cording  to  seme  traditions,  one  of  the  seven  he- 
roes who  went  with  Adrastus  against  Thebes 
He  had  to  make  the  attack  upon  the  Keitiaa 
gate,  wbtfe  he  was  opposed  Megareas. 

[EntiifBug  (%Teuveis),  ton  of  Boethaa.  al 
tendaM^  Menslan\l 
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hmnoot  io  Thuos,  vaa  driveu  out  B,C.  410; 
m  869  ha  wa»  hannost  in  MgiaL] 

findvoB  ('Emivdr),  »  towa  u'Bceutia,  be- 
loi^iD^  to  Uto  Attriet  FanwoiMa,  mentioned  by 
Homer,  snbMqaeotljr  called  Seaii^ 

SatdM  ^'Er^ofoi,  M.  Svqtot),  the  ^Wan 
IFttvi*,  denred  frwn  irof,  **  year,"  signified  any 
ftrioiieal  mndt,  but  tbe  word  was  lued  more 
{Mrtioidaf Ij  by  tbe  Gredtt  to  indicato  the  uortb- 
«ily  viuda,  irhiofa  blew  in  tbe  ^%m^  for  for^ 
daya  froni  the  ririiv  of  the  do^  star. 

[BfHlilOH,  a  frmd  of  nunen^  from  Nabo- 
Hft  Id  AnAia,  dab  Penan.] 

Bm  or  EsU  (Urtf .  'Hma  :  Urior.  "Hrelof), 
ft  tovn  Bk  the  Knitfa  of  iMonia,  near  Bcea,  said 
to  ham  been  fbonded  by  .fioeaa,  and  immed 
after  lua  dangbter  ^aa.  Its  mhalstantB  were 
tnaafrfaated  at  an  early  time  to  Bceie,  and  the 
pteoB  (fiwppeared. 

SionHi,  ft  town  of  tin  Edstani,  in  Hnpania 
ttjmeoiMBm. 

BtbObu  at  Tdsou,  ealled  by  the  Greeks 
TnxHiidA  or  TtaslNU.  {Tv^^ia,  Tvpenvia), 
ft  ooutry  in  oentral  Italy.  Ibe  inbabitaDtB 
were  ealled  by  the  b™—™  Eiatna  or  Tdboi, 
^  the'  Oreeki  TrftKHtm  or  Traaln  (T«M]?vof, 
"tvpeiptcS),  and  by  themadTea  lUafaa.  firaria 
ms  bovMed  on  tbe  north  and  northwest  by  the 
ApeoDtnee  and  the  River  Uacra,  iriiich  divided 
it  from  lignria,  on  the  west  by  the  l^irhene 
Se*  or  Mare  lafavm,  oa  tbe  east  and  south  by 
the  Birer  Tibor,  wtsdi  separated  it  from  Urn- 
bria  and  Latiam,  thus  oomprdModin^  afanoet 
the  whole  of  modeni  Tosoany,  the  Cuc^y  of 
I«Ma,  and  the  IteMtiborme  portioD  of  the  Bo- 
man  ilBtaft  tt  WM  ntaneotad  t>f  namerouB 
moontaiiM,  ofibboota  of  tbe  Apenmnes,  oooaiat- 
ii^  of  long  ranges  of  hills  in  the  north,  but  in 
the  sooth  lyii^  in  detached  masses,  and  of 
snuUa:  Hze.  Tbe  land  was  celebrated  in  an- 
tiqdly  ibr  its  fertiU^,  «Dd  yielded  rich  hairests 
oT  eorn;  wine^  oilt  «m  flaK  Hie  npper  part  of 
the  oooDtiT  w»  the  most  healthy,  namely,  tbe 
part  at  toe  foot  of  the  Apeoninea,  near  tbe 
Bourcea  of  the  Tiber  and  the  Anius,  in  the 
DfagbboriKKKl  of  Arretium,  Cm^ona,  and  Peni- 
m.  Tbe  lower  part  of  the  eoontry  on  tbe 
eonat  was  marshy  and  unhealthy,  bke  the  Ha- 
ronoia  at  the  present  day.  1^  early  history 
of  tbe  pc^mlatKo  ot  Etrmia  haa  given  rise  to 
miidi  damtaieii  Id  modem  tinuft  It  ia  adnut- 
tad  on  ftQ  hands  that  the  peo^  known  to  the 
Ihmm"^  onder  the  name  of  Etroscans  were  not 
tbe  original  infaabitanti  of  tbe  eoimtry,  bat  a 
mixed  race.  The  most  ancient  inhabitants  sp- 
pa^r  to  have  been  Ugnrians  in  the  north  and 
BieuliaDs  in  the  aoutl^  both  of  whom  were  sab- 
leatMiitly  vradDed  flran  the  eoontry  by  the  Um- 
braoa.  So  nr  noet  aeooonta  agree ;  but  from 
point  ttiere  ia  great  difEerenoe  of  opinioa 
Hie  aneients  genoruly  beliered  that  a  colony 
^  Lydiana,  led  \fj  Tyrsenos,  son  of  tbe  kii^  of 
lijdift,  settlad  inthe  oountiy,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  their  leader ;  and  it  has  been 
maintained  by  some  modeni  writers  lhat  the 
Oriental  cbanetOT  <tf  many  the  Etmacan  in- 
atHutiuni  ia  in  frvor  <^  tbi>  aooomt  of  their  ori- 
gia  Bnt  moit  moden  aritiea  idopt  an  entire- 
diBbrcDt  o^mm  lliey  befisre  that  a  Pe- 
faVgis  rajsn,  oaUed  Tyrribeni,  anbdoed  the  Urn- 


Ktuus,  ant!  settled  iu  the  coimtry^and  that 
these  Tyi-rliBUe-Pelnagiftna  were  in  their  turn 
oouquered  by  a  powerful  Btttian  race,  called 
Rascna,  who  deecended  from  the  A^  and  the 
valleiy  of  tbe  Po;  Hence  it  waa  from  the  ntdon 
of  the  Tynbene-PeUsgiana  and  the  Basena  that 
the  Etruscan  nation  wae  ftmned.  It  is  impos- 
sible, however,  to  come  to  any  definite  conclo- 
Eirit\  respecting  the  real  origm  of  the  Etroa- 
eaos,  since  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
language  which  tbey  spoke :  and  the  laaguage 
of  a  people  is  tbe  only  means  by  which  we  con 
pmnoonoe  with  oertainly  respecting  their  on* 
gin.  Bd^  wliaterer  may  have  been  the  origin 
of  the  Etrasesos,  we  now  that  they  were  a 
verr  powerful  nation  when  Rome  waa  still  in 
its  mfimcy,  and  that  tbey  bad  at  an  early  period 
extended  tbetr  dominion  over  the  ereater  part 
of  Italy,  frmn  the  Alpe  and  the  plains  of  Lom- 
bardy  on  the  one  hand,  to  Vesuvios  and  the 
Gnlf  of  Sarento  on  the  oUier,  Hkm  domb- 
ions  may  be  divided  into  three  great  didtrida : 
Oircompadane  Etniria  in  the  north,  Etrurift 
Proper  in  the  centre,  and  Campanian  Ktnma 
in  uie  soath.  In  each  of  Ihese  districtH  there 
were  twelve  principal  cities  or  states,  which 
formed  a  confederacy  for  mutoal  protection. 
Throiwb  tbe  attacks  of  the  G^auls  m  Uie  north, 
and  of  the  Sabines,  Samnites,  and  Greeks  in  tbe 
south,  the  Etruscans  became  confined  within 
the  limits  of  Etniria  Proper,  and  continued  long 
to  flourish  in  this  tmantry,  aher  they  bad  disap- 
peared from  tbe  rest  of  Italy.  Of  the  twelve 
tnties  which  formed  the  confederacy  m  Etruria 
Proper,  no  list  is  given  by  the  ancients.  They 
were  moat  probaUy  CowroNA,  AftsXTiDK,  Cvo- 

SIDK,  PCBtJSIA,  VOLATXEBA,  VXTULOIOA,  BtlBXL 

Li,  Voisnra,  TABQDiirn,  Valxwi,  Veu,  GjKBv, 
more  anciently  called  Agylla.  Each  state  was 
independent  of  all  the  owers.  He  government 
was  a  close  aristocracy,  and  was  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  femUy  of  tbe  Lucumonea,  who 
united  in  their  own  persons  the  ecdenastical 
as  well  aa  the  civil  fuoctiooB.  The  people  were 
not  only  rigidly  excluded  from  all  share  io  the 
government,  but  appear  to  have  been  in  a  state 
of  vassalage  or  sendom.  From  the  noble  and 
priestly  fuoilies  of  the  Lucumones  a  supreme 
magis^te  was  chosen,  who  appears  to  have 
been  sometimes  elected  for  life,  and  to  have 
borne  the  title  of  king ;  but  his  power  was  much 
fettered  by  the  noble  froidliea.  A^  ft  later  time 
the  kingly  dignity  was  aboUsbed,'  and  the  gov- 
ernment intrusted  to  a  senate.  A  meeting  of 
tbe  confederacy  of  the  twelve  states  was  held 
annually  io  the  spring,  at  the  temple  of  Vol 
tumna,  near  Volsinil  The  Etruscans  were  a 
highly-civilized  people,  and  from  them  the  Ro- 
mans borrowed  many  of  their  religious  and  po- 
litical institutions.  The  three  last  kings  of 
Rome  were  uodonbtedly  Etruscans,  and  they 
left  in  the  city  endnr^  traces  of  Etniscan 
power  and  greatoess.  "Hie  Etniacans  paid  the 
greatest  attention  to  region,  and  their  _  relig- 
ious system  was  closely  interwoven  with  nil 
public  and  private  afbiirs.  The  principal  deities 
were  divided  into  two  classea.  The  bigheat 
class  were  tbe  "Shrouded  God^*  who  did  not 
reveal  tiiemaelres  to  man,  and  to  whom  all  the 
other  gods  were  suUect^  The  seoood  daai 
ooDustod  of  flu  twelve  great  gods,  i&x.  mala 
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Mkl  uk  f«niale,  called  bjr  tbe  Romaic  Dii  Coa- 
seales.  lliey  formed  tba  <:uuD<il  of  'Jlna  or 
7EAta,  the  Kouum  Jupiter,  and  the  two  other 
most  poverful  gods  of  the  twelve  were  Cupra, 
oorreepoiKluig  to  Judo,  and  Menrva  or  Mmtrva, 
correspoDdiiu;  to  the  Roman  Mincrra.  Beudes 
tbcae  two  dusea  of  goda,  there  was  a  great 
number  of  otlier  goda,  penatee  and  lares,  to 
whom  wcwthip  vaa  paid.  The  mode  in  which 
the  gods  were  vorsnipped  was  preeciibeif  iu 
eertaia  sacred  books,  said  to  have  been  writtoi 
hj  Tages.  These  books  contained  tbe  "  Etrus- 
can Disciplino,"  and  gave  miante  directions  re- 
specting the  whole  of  the  ceremonial  worship. 
"they  were  studied  in  tbe  soboola  of  the  Lucu- 
mones,  to  whieh  tbe  Romans  also  were  accus- 
tomed to  send  some  of  their  noblest  youths  for 
instruction,  since  it  was  from  tbe  Etruscans 
Uiat  the  Romans  borrowed  most  of  their  arts 
of  divinatioa  In  architecture,  statuarj,  and 
painting,  the  Etruscans  attained  a  great  emi- 
nouce.  They  were  acquainted  with  ue  use  of 
the  arch  at  an  early  period,  and  Uiej  em^oyed 
it  in  cooetructing  the  grrat  cloacn  at  Rome. 
Their  bronze  caodalabm  were  celebrated  at 
Athens  even  in  the  times  of  Pericles ;  and  tlie 
beauty  of  their  bronze  statues  is  still  attested 
by  the  She  Wolf  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Orator 
of  the  Florence  Gallery.  The  beautiful  yases, 
which  liave  been  diacurered  iu  such  numbers 
in  Etruscan  tombs,  can  not  be  cited  as  proo£i 
til  the  ezeellenee  of  Etrusoan  worfaoiuiBhip, 
since  H  is  now  admitted  hy  tbe  most  oompe- 
tent  judges  tiiat  these  vases  were  either  made 
in  Oreece,  or  by  Greek  artists  settled  in  Italy. 
Of  the  private  Ufe  of  the  Etruscaos  we  have  a 
lively  picture  from  the  paintiogs  diaeovered  in 
their  tomba;  but  into  this  subject  our  limits 
forbid  ua  to  enter.  Tbe  later  history  of  Etruria 
is  a  struggle  sgainat  the  rising  power  of  Rome, 
to  which  It  was  finally  compelled  to  yield.  Aft- 
er tlM  capture  of  Veu  by  the  dictator  Comillus, 
B.C.  396,  the  Romans  obtained  posBessuKi  of 
the  easteru  part  of  Etruria,  and  tbe  Ciminiao 
forest,  instead  of  the  Tiber,  now  became  the 
boundary  of  the  two  peo^e.  The  defeat  of  the 
Eti-uscans  by  Q.  Fabiua  Maximua  in  810  was 
a  great  blow  to  tii«r  power.  They  still  m- 
dearored  to  maintaio  tiieir  iodepeodeDCe,  with 
tbo  assistance  of  the  Samnites  and  the  Gauls ; 
but  after  their  decisive  defeat  by  Cornelius  Dol- 
abella  iu  283,  they  became  the  subjects  of  Rome. 
In  01  they  received  the  Roman  franchise.  The 
numerouei  milit&ry  colonies  established  in  Etru- 
ria by  Sulla  and  Augustus  destroyed  to  a  great 
extent  the  national  character  of  the  people,  and 
tiie  country  thus  became  in  course  of  time  com- 
pletely Romanized. 

[Eu-SHOK  (Eveuuuv^  1.  One  of  tlie  sons  of 
Lycoon,  slain  by  the  lightnii^  of  Jupiter  (Z«us^. 
— 2.  Father  of  Eurypylus,  whence  the  latter  is 
called  by  Homer  Eutemonides  {EiaifuniiAij^)^ 

[EuAOBUB,  one  of  the  Lapithi^  slain  by  the 
eeotaur  Rhcetus  at  the  nuptials  of  FititbouB.] 

[Etmica,  a  writer,  autbor  of  erotio  stories, 
mentuwed     Ovid  in  bis  Tristia.] 

Edboa  (EMwa :  EMotevf,  Ev5oevf,  feuL  E^ 
toif).  1.  (Now  Negroni),  the  largest  island 
of  UiB  ^ean  Sea,  lying  alwg  the  coasts  of 
Attiea,  Bfflotia,  and  the  soathera  part  of  Thcs- 
M^y,  from  which  countries  it  is  eeparatsd  by 
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the  Eubcnan  Sea,  called  tbe  Enri^ns  in  its  noi- 
roweat  pai-t  EUibcea  is  about  muety  miles  in 
length :  its  extreme  breadth  is  thirty  miles^  but 
iu  the  narrowest  part  it  is  only  four  miles  across. 
Throughout  tbe  length  of  the  island  runs  a  lofty 
range  of  mountains,  which  rise  in  one  part  as 
high  as  sevtai  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty 
six  feet  above  the  sea.  It  contains,  nevertho 
lees,  many  fertile  plains  and  was  oelebrated  is 
ant^uitv  for  the  CKedknoe  of  ita  pastnra^  and 
ooni-fields.  Aco(ffding  to  the  aodents,  it  was 
once  united  to  Bceotia,  from  which  it  was  eep 
arated  by  an  earthquake.  In  Homer  tbe  icJiao- 
itants  are  called  Abantes,  and  are  represeoted 
as  taking  port  in  tlie  expedition  against  Troy. 
In  the  north  of  Euboea  a«wdt  the  Histiu,  from 
whom  that  part  <k  flM  island  was  called  Bis- 
tiffia ;  below  theee  were  the  EUopii,  who  gave 
the  name  of  EUopia  to  the  distnct,  extoidkig 
as  far  as  and  Cerinthus ;  and  in  the  soutb 

were  the  Dryopea.  The  mitje  of  tiie  bland 
was  iuhabitca  diicfly  by  lonians.  It  was  in  this 
part  of  Eubma  that  the  Athenians  pUmted  the 
colonies  of  Chaloib  and  Ebbtbu,  which  were 
the  two  moat  important  eUaee  in  the  island. 
After  the  Persian  wan  Enboea  became  ^ntgeet 
to  the  Athenians,  wbo  attached  much  import- 
ance to  its  possession ;  and,  consequently,  Per- 
idea  made  ^rent  exertions  to  subdoe  it,  when 
it  revolted  m  B.C.  445.  Under  tbe  Romans 
Euboea  formed  part  of  tbe  proviooe  of  Achaia. 
Sioee  Cums  in  Italy  was  a  wAaaj  from  Chal- 
am  in  Euboea,  the  ac^eetiTe  Subdaa  is  nsed  "bj 
the  poets  in  reference  to  the  former  dtr.  Thug 
Virgil  {^fL,  tI,  2J  speaks  of  JStAoieit  Oumartan 
oria. — 2.  A  town  m  the  interitw  of  Sicily,  found- 
ed by  Chalds  in  Eubma,  bat  destroyed  at  u 
early  period. 

EdbCiidis  (Ei6w?uStt(\  of  Miletus,  a  phi 
loBopher  of  the  M^aric  sdiool.  He  was  a  con- 
temporaiy  of  Aristotle,  against  whom  be  wrote 
with  great  bitterness ;  and  he  is  stated  to  havA 
given  Demosthenes  instruction  in  dialectics. 
He  ia  said  to  have  invttited  the  forma  of  sev- 
eral of  the  most  celebrated  false  and  captious 
syllogisms. 

EubQlus  (£{0ov^r).  1.  An  Athenian,  of  the 
damns  Anaphljrstoi,'  a  dtstingtasbed  orator  and 
statesman,  was  one  of  the  most  fbrmidable  op- 
ponents of  Demosthenes.  It  was  with  him  tiiat 
.iSschinea  served  as  secretary  in  the  earlier  put 
of  his  life. — ^2.  An  Athenian,  son  of  Euphrwior, 
of  the  Cettian  dcmusi,  a  distinguished  poet  of 
the  middle  oomedr,  flourished  RO.  He 
wrote  one  houdrou  and  fonr  plays,  of  whieh 
there  are  extant  more  than  fifty  titles.  His 
plays  "were  diiefly  on  mytholt^cid  subjects. 
Several  of  them  cimtained  parodies  of  passages 
from  tbe  tragic  poets,  and  especially  from  Eu- 
ripides. [The  fragments  of  Eubulus  have  been 
collected  and  edited  by  Meineke,  Pragm.  Ooaiic 
Qtoc^  vol  i.,  p  594-62S,  edit  minor.] 

[EuoHfiKon  {^SAx^viif),  a  stm  of  the  Corinthian 
seer  Polviidus,  wi^  iriwm  be  went  to  tbe  IVigBii 
war,  although  his  fiUher  had  fbretold  that  he 
would  thereby  lose  bis  life;  he  was  slain  I7 
Paris.] 

EuclIoes  (Eix^fcfijf).  1.  The  celebrated 
mathematician,  who  has  almost  ^vm  bis  own 
name  to  tbe  soienoe  of  geometry,  m  ewr  coun- 
try in  which  bis  writingi  an  rtutSod;  tnt  v* 
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know  next  to  nothing  of  liis  pritstu  history. 
Tlie  place  "f  Itis  birtb  ia  uncertaia  lio  lived 
at  AKxaodrea  in  the  time  of  the  fint  Ftolemy, 
RC.  828-288,  and  was  the  fonnder  of  th«  Alex- 
aodrean  matbeniaticsl  whooL  He  vas  of  the 
Hatonio  sect,  aod  veil  read  io  ita  doctrioet. 
Itvae  his  aaawar  to  Ptolenqr,  who  asked  if 
j;eometiy  oould  not  be  made  euier,  that  there 
ma  DO  royal  road.  Of  the  Dmneroas  vorka  at- 
tributed to  Enclid,  tiie  following  are  still  extant: 
1.  Iroixeta,  the  SlmtetUt,  in  thirteen  books, 
vith  a  fourteeoth  and  fifteenth  added  by  Hyf- 
fliCLra.  2  J^cdoftiva,  the  Data,  oontaining  ooe 
hnndrec.  ptt^ioeitioDB,  vith  a  preface  br  Marioos 
of  ira[des.  8.  Elfayuy^  'ApfiovtK^,  o  TrtatUe  on 
Mutie;  and, 4.  Karartyi^  ^avovoi,theJHviniMof 
the  BcaU :  one  of  these  vorks,  moat  likely  the 
former,  must  be  rejeoted.  5.  ^atvo/itva,  the 
Appearaneet  (of  the  hearens).  6.  'Oittiku,  <m 
(Mia  :  and,  1.  ^arompuid,  m  Caiopiric*.  The 
amr  eoiQpUto  tdltioa  at  M  tba  reputed  irtato 
of  EuoKd  is  that  pablisbed  at  Oilbrd,  1109,  folk), 
by  David  Oregorr,  with  the  titie  RixXetdov  rd 
ou^a/ieva,  Tbe  dements  and  the  Data  were 
pt^liflhed  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  French,  in  8 
Toto.  4to,  Pans,  1814-16-18,  hy  Peyrard.  Tbe 
Eoost  coDTenient  edition  for  sebofars  of  the 
Greek  text  of  tbe  Elements  is  the  one  by  Au- 
gust, Berot.,  1828,  8vo. — 2.  Of  Megara,  was  one 
of  tbediief  of  the  discipln  of  So«atea,bat  be- 
fore becoming  soeb  be  had  sttidied  tbe  doc- 
triaes  and  espeoally  the  dialeoticB,  of  the  Ele- 
atic&  Soeratee  oa  one  ocoasion  reproved  him 
for  hid  fondness  for  subtle  aod  captious  dis- 

Sutea  On  the  death  of  Socrates  (HC.  899), 
udides  took  r^iwe  in  Mmra  aod  there  es- 
tablished a  Bcbool  which  diatingtnshed  itMlf 
t^efly  1^  the  onltiTatioa  of  dialeoties.  Tbe 
doctrines  of  tbf  Elestics  formed  the  bosis  of 
hid  philosophical  system.  With  these  he  blmd- 
ed  the  ethical  and  dialectical  principles  of  So- 
O'atoft.  He  wu  Uie  author  of  six  dialogues, 
none  of  which,  however,  have  come  down  to 
OS.  He  hai  fm^mtij  been  enoneouslj  eoo- 
foimded  with  the  matliematMiao  of  tbe  same 
oame.  Tin  school  wind)  be  femided  was  call- 
ed sometimes  tbe  1i,9gKno,  sometbnee  the  Dia- 
lectio  or  Eristic 

[EocBATEa  {EbKpdriK).  1.  An  Athenian  dem- 
^ogae,  who,  after  tbe  death  of  Pe^ic]e^  exer- 
cised for  a  time  a  considerable  influence. — 2. 
Brother  of  Nicias,  the  ^neral,  refused  to  be- 
eoDie  one  of  the  tlifa^  tyrants,  and  was  put  to 
deaHi  by  tiiem.] 

EcobAtides  {EiKpafiSjK),  king  of  Bactria 
aom  about  EC.  181  to  161,  was  one  of  tbe 
most  powerful  of  the  Baetrian  kio^s,  and  made 
great  oonqueete  in  the  north  of  India. 
EnortHoiT,  the  astroDomer.  Vid.  Metok. 
EoDlidDAs  (EMc^iifAtr),  1. 1,Eingof  Spatta, 
reigned  fWnn  B.O.  880  to  about  SQO.  He  was 
the  younger  eon  of  Archidomus  m,  and  suo- 
eeeded  hu  brother  Agis  IIL— 2.  II.,  King  of 
Sputa,  was  son  of  ArcUdamuB  IV.,  whom  he 
soeoeeded,  and  father  of  A^  IV.— {3.  A  Spar- 
tan general,  brother  of  Pbcsbidas,  unt  at  the 
head  of  two  thoaaand  men  to  ^  the  Chaliadi- 
BM,  BX).  888 ;  in  ooptoqueDce  of  his  brotho's 
delay  in  briogii^  Um  re-eoforoements,  he  did 
not  effeot  muiob ;  he  was  sUin  in  tbe  course  of . 
the  war.]  1 


EvD&um  ^M^poc).  1.  (K  Cyprus,  a  Peripft 
tc'tic  philosopher,  to  whom  Anstotle  dedicated 
the  duilogue  EidTi/tog  $  nepl  ^x^,  which  is  lost. 
— 2.  Of  Khodea,  also  a  Peripatetic  philosopher, 
and  one  of  the  most  important  of  Aristotle's 
disdples.  He  edited  many  of  Aristotle's  writ- 
ings ;  and  one  of  them  even  bear*  tbe  name  tA 
Eudenios,  namely,  the  TMutd  EM^ueia,  which 
work  was  in  all  probabiU^  a  recension  of  Avis- 
totles  lectures  edited  1^  Bndemus.  Vid.  p. 
102,  a.— 8.  Tbe  phyudan  of  Idrilta,  the  wife  of 
Drueus  Cnsar,  who  assisted  her  and  S^aaus  in 
poisoning  her  husband,  A.D.  28. 

EusdciA  {^iAotday  1.  Or^^nally  called  Athb- 
KAis,  daughter  of  the  sophist  Leootius,  was  dis- 
tiryrished  for  her  beauty  and  attainments.  She 
married  tbe  Emperor  llieodosiuB  II,  A.D.  421 ; 
aod  on  her  nuunage  she  embraced  Chrietiamty, 
aod  reoeived  at  bor  baptism  the  name  of  Eudo- 
eia.  She  died  at  Jenualem,  A.D.  460.  She 
wrote  eereral  worin ;  ■odtoho'is  ascritied 
soma  tbe  extant  poon  Homeric  Cmtonet,  which 
ia  composed  of  verses  from  Homer,  and  relates 
the  history  of  tbe  &U  aod  of  the  redemptioo  of 
man  1^  Jesus  Christ;  but  its  genuioeneBS  is 
very  doubtful — 2.  Of  Macrembous,  wife  of  the 
Emptors  Constantine  XL  Doeas  and  Romaous 
IV.  Diogenes  (AJ).  1059-1071),  wrote  a  dic- 
tionary of  history  and  mytholc^,  which  she 
called  'ItwM,  Vioiarivm,  or  Bad  ^  VioUU  It 
was  inioted  for  the  first  time  by  ViUoison,  in  bis 
AnMota  Ormca,  Veoice,  1781.  The  sonrcea 
from  wbidi  the  work  was  compiled  are  nearly 
the  same  as  those  used  by  Suidaa. 

[EuDoaos  (Efdupof),  son  of  Mercury  aod  Poly- 
mela,  reared  by  hia  grandfather  Phylas;  was 
one  <tf  the  leaden  St  the  Uynokuos  under 
AehQles.] 

EkiDoexs,  a  people  in  Germany,  near  the  Va- 
rint,  probaUy  in  uie  modem  MedUmimrg. 

EutxixDS  (Ef^fof.)  1.  Of  Cnidus,  son  of 
.£schines,  a  celebrated  sstronomer,  geometer, 
physiciaD,  and  lupslator,  lived  about  B.C.  866. 
He  was  a  pu^  of  Aiebytaa  and  Plato,  aod  also 
went  to  £«^t,  where  he  studied  some  time 
with  the  priests.  He  afterward  returned  to 
Athens,  but  it  would  ^pear  that  he  must  have 
spent  some  time  in  his  native  ploce^  for  Strabo 
says  that  tbe  observatory  of  Eudoxus  at  Oaidus 
was  existing  in  his  time.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  fifty-three.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
who  taught  in  Greece  tite  motions  of  the  plan- 
ets ;  and  he  is  also  stated  to  have  made  sep- 
arate Bjdieres  Sar  the  stars,  bud,  moon,  and 
planeta  He  wrote  various  works  on  astronomy 
and  geometry,  which  are  lost;  but  the  substance 
of  hu  ^atvofitva  is  preserved  by  Aratus,  who 
turned  into  verse  the  prose  wont  by  Eudoxus 
with  that  title.— 2.  An  Atbeman  comic  poet  of 
the  new  oomedy,  was  by  birth  a  Si<»liaa  and 
the  son  of  Agathoelea^-8.  Of  Cysicua,  a  geog- 
ra[^er,  who  went  from  bis  native  place  to 
E^ypt,  and  was  emidoyed  Ptol^y  Evei^ctes 
and  nis  wife  Cleopatra  in  voyages  to  India ;  but 
afterward,  being  robbed  of  all  his  property  by 
Ptolemy  Lathyrui,  he  sailed  away  down  the 
Bed  Sra,  and  at  last  anivad  Bt  Qades.  He 
enrard  made  attempts  to  dreumna^pito  Afiiea 
in  the  opposite  direction,  but  without  succem. 
He  lived  about  B.C.  180. 

KuELTDOH  {^W£iiv)t  a  king  of  Salomis  it 
«B3 
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Ojpraa,  under  whom  Uie  PeKi&iu<*Teduced  tlus 
bUd] 

EuaAUON  (Eiyufiuv),  otw  of  tbe  Oyclio  poete, 
v&s  a  Dative  of  Cjrene,  aod  lived  about  RC. 
668.  His  poem  (TvA^/ofia)  was  a  ooDtinuatioD 
3f  the  OdysMj,  and  formed  the  conoluaioa  of 
Uie  Epic  cyda.   It  ooocluded  with  the  death  aC 

KuoiKi^  a  people  wbo  fimotfly  m^aWt-*^ 
Veoetia  od  the  AdriatiQ  Sea,  and  vera  driren 
toward  the  Alps  and  the  Lacus  Benaous  by  the 
Honeti  or  Veaeti.  Accordii^  to  some  tradi- 
tiuus,  they  fouoded  Patavium  and  YeroDa,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  which  were  the  Eugonei 
Uollea.  They  possewed  uumerous  flocks  of 
■he«p,  the  wool  of  vhiob  was  oelebrated  (Jut, 
Till,  16.) 

EvaiuMasE  {^iiifupof),  probably  a  natire  of 
Meeseoe  io  Sicily,  lived  at  the  court  of  Caa- 
aander  in  Maoe<u>tua  about  B.C!.  816.  Cassan- 
dcr  fumishad  him  with  the  means  to  undertake 
a  voyage  of  disooTwy.  He  is  said  to  IwTe  sail- 
ed down  tbe  Bed  Sea  and  rtHmd  tbe  aot^bem 
eoaste  of  Ana,  untQ  be  eame  to  an  i^ud  aJXed 
I'Auchtcs.  After  hie  retwn  be  wrote  a  work  en- 
titled 'leptl  'Xvaypa^,  or  a  Sacred  ^ttory,  in 
niue  books.  He  gave  this  title  to  his  work  be- 
cause he  pretended  to  have  his  informatioo  from 
'Avaypa^,  or  inscriptions  in  temples,  which 
be  had  discovered  in  his  trarels,  especially  io 
the  island  of  Fanchxea.  £uheiaeniB  had  been 
tnuned  in  tbe  school  of  the  OyrcuuiM^  who  were 
DOtorioos  for  tbefaf  skeptidam  io  matters  ooo- 
nected  with  the  popular  nUK>OD;  and  tlie  ob- 
ject of  his  work  was  to  e^ude  ereiy  thing 
siiperuatund  from  the  popular  religion,  and  to 
dress  up  the  myths  as  so  many  pl^  histories. 
In  hia  work  tbe  sereral  gods  wwe  represented 
as  having  ori^naUy  been  meo  vbo  ud  distin- 
guisbed  themaelTes  either  as  warriors  or  bene- 
mctors  of  mankind,  and  who  after  tbdr  death 
were  worshipped  as  gods  by  die  grateful  people. 
Jupiter  (ZeuB^  for  example,  was  a  long  of 
Oiete,  who  bad  been  a  great  conqueror;  and 
he  asserted  that  be  bad  seen  in  the  temple  of 
Ju^ter  {Zexa)  Tripbrlius  a  column  witJi  an  in- 
aenptioD  detailing  all  tbe  exploits  of  the  Idpgs 
Coilus  (UranoaJ^  Saturn  ^Oronus),  and  Jupiter 
(Zeus).  T]»  book  was  imtttti  ia  an  attraotiTe 
style,  and  became  very  popular,  and  many  of 
the  subsequent  historians,  such  as  Diodorus, 
adopted  his  mode  of  dealing  wUb  myths.  The 
great  popularity  of  the  woni:  is  attested  by  the 
oircwmstance  tnat  Enoius  made  a  Latin  trans- 
lation of  it  But  tbe  pwua  beluren,  od  Uie 
otbw  band,  oalW  Euhcmviu  an  athnat  Tbe 
Ohristiaa  writers  often  refer  to  hun  to  proTe 
tiiat  the  pagan  ibytbokigy  was  noUung  but  a 
om  of  iables  inTented  by  men. 

EuLAW  {Ei^Mtoc :  Old  Teetam«it,  Ulai ;  now 
Karotm),  ■  nver  in  Susiana,  on  the  borders  of 
Elymaia,  iwi^  in  QnaX  Media,  flawing  sontb 
through  Meaobatene,  passii^  east  of  Sosa,  and, 
after  uniting  with  tbe  Pasitigris,  falling  into  the 
head  of  the  Persian  Qul£  Some  of  bbe  ancient 
geographers  make  tbe  Eulsaos  &11  into  the  Cho- 
aspes,  and  others  identi^r  the  two  rivm. 

KoiLmia  (Eifuuof),  tbe  faithful  swineherd  of 
Dlysses,  was  a  s<hi  of  Otesius,  king  of  tbe  isl- 
and of  Syrie;  be  bad  been  carried  away  from 
hia  fiiUwr^B  houH  bv  a  Phanician  alare,  and 
294 


PhoDniciao  sailors  sold  bim  to  liaertes,  tbe  Sk^m 
of  Ulysses. 

[Euufeua  {Eift^i^i).  1.  A  herald  of  the  Tro- 
jans, father  of  Dolon.— '2.  Orandaon  of  tbe  pr*< 
ceding,  accompanied  JSaea$  to  Italy*  aod  vaa 
slain  by  Tumus.] 

EuhSlus  {E{i/ip7^\  1.  Son  of  Admetos  and 
Aleestis,  went  with  eleTen  ships  from  Pbero  to 
Troy.  He  was  distingaiabea  for  bb  eaaeUw^ 
boTHS,  which  had  once  been  ooder  the  care  of 
Apollo,  and  with  which  Eumelus  would  have 
gamed  the  prize  at  the  funeral  games  of  Patro- 
elm  if  his  chariot  had  not  been  broken.  His 
wife  was  Ipthima,  daughter  of  Icarius, — 2.  of 
Corintli,  one  of  tbe  BaecoiadiEi,  an  ancient  EfHC 
poet,  bekmged,  aooording  to  some,  to  the  Efic 
cTcle.  His  name  is  significant,  referring  to  oia 
saill  in  poetry.  He  flonriahed  about  &0.  HQ. 
His  principal  poem  seems  to  have  been  lua  Co- 
riiUhian  Jlisbrry. 

EcMiNzs  (EiftfV)7^.  1.  Of  Cabdu,  served  as 
priTBte  eecretaty  to  Philip  uid  Alcomnder,  whom 
be  acoMnpaoied  tbroo^nt  bis  ei^Mdition  ia 
Asia,  and  who  treated  him  with  marked  eon- 
fideace  and  distinction.  After  the  death,  of 
Alezanito  (B.O.  328),  Eumenes  obtained  the 
gOTemmeot  of  Cappadocna,  Paphlagonia,  and 
Pontus,  which  proTmces  bad  never  yet  been 
oooquered  by  toe  Uaoedonians.  Eumenes  eo- 
terea  into  a- close  alliance  with  Perdicciu,  who 
subdoed  these  provinces  for  him,  Whoi  Per- 
dieeas  marebed  mto  £gypt  agamet  Ptolemy,  hf 
ocnuuitted  to  Sununes  the  oondnot  of  tbe  war 
against  Antipater  and  Oratema  in  Asia  Hinw, 
Eumenes  m^  with  great  snooeaa  ;  be  defeated 
NeoptolemuB,  who  bad  revolted  fhun  Perdiccsa ; 
and  subsequeatiy  he  agam  defeated  the  com- 
bined armies  of  CratentB  and  Ifeoptolemus ; 
Oraterus  bimaelf  feQ,  and  Neoptolemus  was 
slain  by  Eumeoes  with  his  own  band,  after  a 
deadly  stru^e  in  tbe  preseoee  of  the  two 
armies.  Meantime  the  deaUi  of  Ferdiceas  in 
Egypt  changed  the  aspect  of  affiiirs.  Antigonug 
now  employed  the  whole  force  of  tbe  Macedo- 
nian army  to  crush  Eumenes.  The  struggle 
was  earned  on  for  some  years  (820-316).  It 
was  oonduoted  by  Eumenes  with  ooneummate 
■Irill^  and,  notwiuiBtanding  tbe  numerical  in 
feriority  of  bis  forces,  be  maintained  bis  grouua 
against  bis  enemies  till  he  was  surrendered  by 
tbe  Arnraspids  to  Antigonua,  hj  whom  be  wa« 
put  to  death,  316.  He  was  forty-fire  years  old 
at  the  time  of  bia  death.  Of  bis  ability,  both  as 
a  general  and  a  statesman,  no  doubt  can  be  co- 
tertaiittd;  and  it  ia  jsobable  that  be  would  have 
atti^bud  a  fiv  more  importau.t  position  among 
the  Bucoeseors  of  Alexander,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  aocident«l  disadvantage  of  bis  birth.  But 
as  a  Greek  of  Oardia,  and  not  a  native  Macedo- 
nian, he  was  ooDstautly  looked  upon  with  dis> 
like  both  ^bia  opponenta  and  companioas  in 
arms. — 2.  i,  King  of  Pnoum,  reigned  KO 
263-211,  nod  was  the  anceeBaw  of  bis  uncle 
I^etarua.  He  obtained  a  victory  near  Saidia 
over  Antiochus  Soter,  and  thus  established  bis 
dominion  oi^er  the  provinces  in  the  neighbw 
hood  of  his  capituL — 3.  U,  King  of  Ps&^jUiDBr 
reigned  B.O.  19t-l69,  and  was  tbe  sen  and 
suooessor  Attains  L  He  iuherihid  from  bit 
raredeoeisor  the  friendship  and  allianee  oi  the 
Bmubim,  vbieh  be  took  the  ubnoit  pama  U 
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nlilHta.  He  aapported  the  Rom  am  in  tbur 
vnr  agaioet  Antiomua ;  and,  aft«r  the  oooqaest 
cf  tiie  latter  (190),  he  recfiired  from  the  senate 
MyaU,  Lvdia,  bc^  Pbrrgiae,  and  LycatHua,  as 
w«Il  as  Ljeimachia,  aod  the  Tfaracian  Cberao- 
a««&  By  tbis  means  be  was  at  once  rwsed 
firomastttaof  em^Mntire  inaignifieaDce  to  be 
tovmagp  of  a  powerfol  Iaona^oh]^  Snbao- 
qiKotly  be  was  mv^red  in  war  with  Ffaamscee, 
kiu^  of  Voaim,  aod  Pmsias,  king  of  Bitbynia, 
but  both  wars  wen  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
ioi^Tioeilioo  of  the  Romans.  At  a  later  period 
Eumenes  was  regarded  vitli  stupicioD  by  the 
Rumnn  senate,  because  be  was  suspected  of 
hariBg  corresponded  secretly  with  Perseus,  king 
of  Macedonia,  duiiug  the  war  of  the  Litter  with 
the  Romans.  Eumeoea  asuduoualy  cultivated 
all  the  arts  of  peace ;  Pei^mos  became  under 
bis  rule  a  great  and  flourishing  city,  which  he 
adoned  wi^  splendid  buildings,  and  in  wbidt 
be  foooded  that  oelebrated  library  which  rose 
to  be  a  riTal  even  to  that  of  Alexandrea. 

Edkshu.  {'Eifieveia  or  'Eir/ievia :  now  IgheHi), 
a  city  of  Qrcat  Pbrygia,  on  the  rirers  Gkucns 
aod  CludruB,  north  of  tbe  Mieander,  named  by 
Atalns  IL  after  bia  brother  and  predecessor 
EomoKfl  IL  There  are  indications  which 
seem  to  connect  tbe  time  of  its  foundatioo  with 
that  of  tbe  deetructioQ  of  Corioth. 

EouiiiZDzs  {EificviSti),  also  called  EbIntss, 
not  Erinnycs  ('Epivvet,  'EaivSi),  and  by  tbe  Ro- 
mans FuKLs  or  DuLS,  tbe  Aven^^ng  Deities, 
were  originally  only  a  personification  ctf  curses 
prcmouneed  upon  a  criminal.  Tbe  name  Erinys 
la  the  more  ancient  one;  its  etymolc^  is  un- 
eertoia,  but  the  Greeks  derived  it  from  fyltvu  or 
ipcwuit,  I  bunt  op  or  persecute  or  from  the  Ar- 
oatfian  kptvio,  I  am  angry ;  so  tliat  the  Erinyes 
were  either  Ibe  angry  goddeescB,  or  the  god- 
desses who  bunt  up  or  search  after  the  criminal. 
Tbe  name  Eamenides,  vbich  eignifies  "  tbe  well- 
meaning"  or  "soothed  goddssses,"  is  a  mere 
eu|Aiemism,  because  peo[^«  d-zaded  to  call 
these  fiearfttl  goddesees  by  tbor  real  ume; 
was  said  to  bare  been  first  given  tiwK  after  tihe 
acquittal  of  Orestes  by  tbe  Areopagus,  when 
tbe  anger  of  the  Erinyes  bad  become  sootbed. 
It  was  l>y  a  similar  eupbemiem  that  at  AUiens 
the  Erinyes  were  calira  ae/tvai  ■&eal,  or  the  re- 
spected goddesses.  Homer  sometimes  men- 
tMMia  an  Erinj/a,  bat  more  frequently  Erin^  in 
tii^luraL  He  represents  thiem  as  lobabitants 
of  Ereboa,  where  Uiey  remain  i^uiet  until  some 
eurse  prooounced  upon  a  critiunal  calls  them 
into  activity.  Tbe  crimes  which  thev  punish 
are  disobeaience  toward  parents,  violation  of 
tbe  respect  due  to  old  a^e,  perjury,  murder, 
violation  of  the  law  of  bospitali^,  and  improper 
conduct  toward  suppliants,  ^cy  took  away 
from  men  all  peace  m  miod,  and  led  them  into 
misery  and  misfortane.  Hesiod  says  fluat  Ui^ 
wore  tbe  daughters  of  Terra  (Ge),  and  sprung 
from  the  drops  of  blood  tbat  fell  upon  her  from 
tbe  body  of  Ccelus  (ITraous).  jfischylus  calls 
them  tiie  daughter*  of  Night,  and  Sophocles 
of  Darkness  and  Terra  (Qe).  In  the  Greek 
faragecUani  neither  tbe  names  oor  tbe  number 
•f  Um  Erinyes  are  mentioned.  iE^ylus  de- 
seribea  tbem  as  divinities  more  ^nuent  tban 
the  Olympian  gods,  dwelling  in  the  deep  dark- 
ness of  Tarfarua,  dreaded  oj  gods  and  men ; 


with  bodies  all  black,  serpents  twined  m  Uieir 
hair,  and  blood  dripj^ug  from  their  eyes.  Eu 
ripides  and  other  later  poets  describe  them  as 
winged.  With  later  writers  their  number  is 
usually  limited  to  three,  and  their  names  are 
TisifbAnb,  Alsoto,  and  Mkojka.  Th^  grad- 
ually aaanmed  Ibe  diaraotflr  of  goddeesas  wbc 
pomshed  men  aftw  deaUv  Mddom  ap- 

peared npcHi  eartL  Tbe  saoriflcee  offered  to 
tbem  consisted  of  black  sheop  and  nej^iala,  i  A, 
a  drink  of  honey  mixed  with  water.  They  were 
worBlupped  at  Athens,  where  they  bad  a  sanc- 
tuary and  a  grotto  near  tbe  Areopagus :  their 
statues,  bowever,  had  notiwig  fixmuuiU^  and 
a  festival  Emnenidfla  was  there  oelebrated  in 
Ibeir  honor.  Anotber  ■anotnary,  witii  a  grove 
which  no  one  was  allowed  to  enter,  existod  at 
Colonus. 

EumekIus,  a  Roman  rhetorician  of  Augosto- 
dunum  (now  Autun)  in  Gan^  held  a  bi^  office 
under  Oonstaothis  Chlorus.  He  is  tbe  antbw 
of  fonr  onticms  in  the  **  Pancgyriei  Veterea," 
uamely,  1.  Oratio  pro  imtauriai^a  Khuiia,  a 
lecture  delivered  on  the  re^tabliehment  by 
Constandus  Chloms  of  tbe  school  at  Antno, 
AD.  296  or  297.  2.  Pamgyriem  Ootuianiio 
Casari  dictaa,  delivered  296  or  297.  S.  Pane 
gyricut  Conatantino  Augutto  dwfw,  delivered 
SIO.  4.  Qratiarwm  actio  Oontiantino  Auffutto 
Maviensimn  nomine,  delivered  811. 

EuMOLPDs  (E^uoXirot),  that  is,  "tbe  good  sing 
cr,"  a  Ibracisn  bard,  usually  represent^  as  a 
son  of  Neptune  (Poseidon)  and  Chione,  tbe 
daughter  of  Boreas.  As  soon  as  be  was  bom, 
he  was  thrown  into  tbe  sea  lus  mother,  wbo 
was  anxious  to  conceal  her  shame,  bnt  was 
preserved  by  lus  father  Neptnne  (Poeeidon^ 
who  bad  him  educated  in  JBXbaom  by  bia 
daughter  Bcntbesicyma.  When  heliad  grown 
up,  oe  married  a  daughter  of  Bentbesioyma ; 
but  as  he  made  an  attempt  upon  the  chastity 
of  bis  wife's  sister,  he  was  expelled,  together 
with  his  son  Isoiams.  Hey  went  to  tbe 
Tbraeian  king  Ttgytim,  wbo  gave  lus  dangb- 
ter  in  marria^  to  Ismara ;  bat  as  Enmolpus 
drew  upon  himself  tiie  suspdon  of  Tegynus, 
he  was  again  obliged  to  take  to  flight,  and  came 
to  Eleusis  in  Attica,  where  be  fiomed  a  frimd- 
ship  with  the  Elensinians.  After  tbe  death  of 
bis  son  Ismarus,  be  returned  to  Thraoe  at  the 
request  Tegyrina.  nie  meorinlani,  who 
were  involved  in  a  war.witii  Atbena,  called  En- 
molpus to  tbeir  assistance.  Eumdpni  eame 
wit£  a  numerous  band  of  ThracianB,  but  he  was 
sl^  by  Erechtheue.  Enmolpns  was  r^arded 
as  the  founder  of  the  Elensinian  mysteries,  and 
as  tbe  first  priest  of  Ceres  (Demeter)  and  Bac- 
chus (Dionysus).  He  was  succeeded  in  the 
priestly  office  by  bis  eon  Ceryx  (who  was,  ac- 
cording to  eome  aooounta,  tbe  boo  of  Mereui7 
(Hermes),  and  bis  fiunily,  the  Smtolpida,  con- 
tinued till  tbe  latest  times  the  priests  of  Ceres 
(Demeter)  at  Eleusis.  The  l^eods  connected 
Eumolpus  with  Hercules,  whom  be  is  eud  to 
have  ioetructed  in  music,  or  initiated  into  tbe 
mysteries.  Ibere  were  so  many  different  tra- 
ditions about  Ihmiolpus  that  some  of  tbe  an- 
cients supposed  that  there  were  two  at  three 
persons  of  that  nam& 

[Eu-v^ua,  son  of  Olytina,  R  Trojan,  slnin  by 
Camilla  in  Italy.] 
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EukapIus  (EuvtiTT/of),  a  Greek  Dophtet,  was 
bun  at  Sardis  A.D.  S47,  and  live<J  and  taught 
at  AthraB  OA  lat«  as  the  reigo  of  Theodosiua 
II.  Be  vrote,  1.  Lives  of  SopliisU  (Biot  ^iXo- 
»ofar  Kot  atyfittTavA  stiU  extant,  oontainbg 
(iw«Dly-tbree  biogntpiues  of  aophieti,  most  of 
wliom  Tere  eoDtempomries  of  £uDepiua,  or  bad 
lived  ebortlj  before  hicL  Thougti  these  bio^- 
nq)luOB  are  eztremclj  briefj  and  tbe  style  u 
ictolerabl^  inflated,  yet  they  supply  ub  vhh  im- 
portBDt  infonnation  respectnig  a  period  oa 
vloeh  we  lure  tu  other  information,  EuDapi- 
»  vat  an  enthosiaBtie  admirer  of  the  philos- 
opl^  of  the  New  PlatonistB,  and  a  bitter  enemy 
of  Christianity.  Edited  hj  Sotssonade,  Am- 
st«rdam,  1822.  2.  A  oontinuatioa  of  the  his- 
tory of  Bezippufi  (Meri  A^urnov  xpovix^  l<no- 
oUn,  in  fourteen  books^  b^ian  -wmi  AJ>.  210, 
and  vent  dom  to  404.  Of  this  work  ve  have 
only  extracts,  -vhiob  an  pnUialied  along  vith 
Dexippua.    Vid  DmrpuB. 

EiamBm  (Ef  t^of  or  Eivevt),  a  son  of  Jason 
and  Hypeipyle  in  Lemnoo,  supplied  the  Greeks 
with  vine  during  their  var  against  Troy.  He 
purchased  Lyoaon  of  Patrodua  for  a  silver  am. 

Emd^    Vid  Hoka 

EtmdMcra  (Edira/iof).  I.  Sing  of  Sparta,  ia 
described  by  acane  as  the  &Uier  of  Lycui^s 
and  Polydeetes.  Herodotus,  oo  the  contrary, 
places  bim  in  his  list  after  Polydeetes.  In  all 
probability,  the  name  was  invented  -with  refer- 
ence to -the  Lycurgean  Eimo/da,  laid  Eunomus, 
if  not  wholly  rejected,  must  be  identified  with 
Polydeetes^ — [2.  An  Athenian  naval  oommaad- 
V,  aent  out  ni  oonmiaod  ot  ihirtera  ships  in 
KO.  388  to  aot  against  the  Laeed»iioniaDB.] 

EuNCs  (E^vovc),  a  Sicilian  slave,  and  a  native 
of  Apamea  in  Syria,  was  the  leader  of  the  Sieil- 
iau  suiveB  in  tiie  aerrile  war.  He  first  attract- 
ed attention  pretaiding  to  the  gift  of  proph- 
eej,  and  hr  interpreting  dreams ;  to  the  etfect 
cf  which  be  added  by  appeatii^  to  breaOie 
flames  from  Ua  mouth  and  other  wimiiif  jug- 
gjeiiee.  He  was  proolaimed  kbr,  and  soon 
collected  fonnidaUe  forces,  with  imcb  be  de- 
feated several  Boman  armies.  The  insurrec- 
tion now  became'  so  formidable,  that  fur  three 
snocessive  years  (B.C.  184-182)  three  consols 
were  sent  against  the  inaurgenli^  and  it  was 
not  till  the  third  year  (182)  that  the  revolt  was 
finally  put  down  by  the  oonsol  Rupilius.  Eu- 
noB  was  taken  prisoner,  and  died  in  prison  at 
Moigantia,  of  the  disease  called  marbut  pedicu- 
farts.  ^ 

'EotiiSoM  or  Eupfiliiw  ^iraXiov,  EiiroAiov : 
EiffoAuvf),  a  town  of  the  Loeri  OzoUe,  north  of 
ITanpaotuB,  subsequently  indnded  in  .£tolia 
Ejnctetus. 

EdfXtob  {EiTrdrop),  a  surname  assumed  bv 
many  of  the  Idnga  in  Asia  after  the  time  of  AJ- 
axander  the  Oraat    Vid  AjfnoOHCS,  Mithha- 

SATXa. 

£nPATj>B{ini  or  EoFATStU  {Eimaroptov,  E£- 
waTopia),  a  town  in  the  Chersonesus  Taurica, 
founded  by  Mithradates  Eupator,  and  named 
after  him. 

}Saraita  (Eifa^),  king  of  the  lleesenians 
fell  in  battle  against  the  Spartans  in  the  fire; 
Measeniau  war.    He  was  succeeded  by  Aait- 

VODEKUS. 

ErpHlHUR  (Ei^/Wf).   1.  Son  of  Neptune  (IV.- 


seidou)  b  Europe,  the  daughter  of  Tit^uB,  or  by 
Meoiouicf  ur  Oris,  a  daughter  of  Orion  or  £u- 
rotas.  According  to  ooe  account  be  was  an 
inhabitant  of  Panopena  on  the  Ce^iisuB  in  Phu- 
eis,  and  according  to  another  of  Hyria  in  Boeo- 
tia,  and  afterward  lived  at  Ttenarns.  He  waa 
married  to  Laonome,  Uie  sister  of  Hercules - 
he  was  one  of  the  Oalydouian  hunters,  luid  tht 
helmsman  of  the  vessel  of  the  Argonauts,  aui), 
by  a  power  which  his  father  had  granted  to  htm, 
he  could  walk  on  the  sea  iuet  as  on  firm  ground. 
He  ia  mentioned  also  aa  toe  ancestor  of  Brutun, 
the  founder  of  Oyrene. — [2.  Son  of  Tnszonui^ 
an  ally  of  the  Trojans,  leader  of  the  Cicones. — 
3.  Au  Athenian,  seut  by  the  Athenian  com- 
manders at  Syracuse  to  negotiate  alliance  with 
Camarina.] 

EuPHOKBUB  {Evfop6os).  1.  Sou  of  Pantbons, 
one  of  the  Imiveet  of  the  Trojans,  was  alain  by 
Menelaus,  who  Bubeeqiiently  dedicat«d  the 
shield  of  Euphorbus  in  the  temple  of  Juno 
(Hera),  near  Mycense.  Pythagoras  asserted 
that  he  had  once  been  the  Trojan  Euphorbus, 
and  tn  proof  of  his  assertion  took  down  at  first 
sight  the  shield  of  Euphorbus  from  the  temple 
of  Juno  (Hera)  {clipeo  HVojaaa  rejixo  Umpora  (*»• 
tatut,  Hor.,  Cam,  i,  28,  11)^—2.  Physician  of 
Juba  IL,  king  of  Mauretania,  about  ma  end  of 
the  first  ceutury  B.0,  and  Imitber  to  Antoniue 
Musa,  the  physician  to  Angustus. 

EuphCeion  (Ei^pt'uv).  1.  Father  of  Uie  poet 
.£fichylus. — 2.  Son  of  .^Eschylus,  and  himself 
a  tragic  poet. — 8.  Of  Chalcis  in  Eubcea,  an 
eminent  s;rammarian  and  poet,  sou  of  Folymuo 
tns,  was  bora  about  B.C.  274.  He  became  the 
lilvariaa  of  Antiodina  the  GFreat,  221,  and  died 
in  Syria,  either  at  Apamea  or  at  Antioch.  The 
following  were  the  m<»t  important  of  the  poems 
of  Euphorion  in  heroic  verse :  1.  'HaloSoc,  prob- 
ably an  agricultural  poem.  2.  TAo^otr'ta,  so  call- 
ed  &om  an  old  name  in  Attica,  the  legends  of 
which  country  seem  to  have  been  the  clilet 
subject  of  the  poem.  8.  Xt^iu^Cf,  a  poem  writ- 
ten against  certain  persons,  who  had  defrauded 
Euphorion  of  money  which  he  had  intrusted  to 
their  care.  It  probably  derived  its  title  from 
each  of  its  books  consisting  of  1000  verses. 
He  also  wrote  epigrams,  which  were  imitated 
bv  many  of  the  Lntia  poets,  aud  alao  bj  the 
^unperor  Tiberius,  with  whom  he  was  a  greal 
&vorite.  Euphorion  likewise  wrote  many  hia 
torical  and  grammatical  works.  All  his  w^rk/ 
are  lost,  but  the  fragments  are  collected  by 
lleioeke,  in  his  Analeeta  AUxaadrina,  Berc^ 
1643. 

ErPBaAKOB  {Ei^puiiup).  1.  A  distinguislKf 
statuary  and  painter,  was  a  native  of  the  Co- 
rinthian isthmus,  but  practiced  his  art  at  Athens 
He  flourished  about  B.C.  336.  His  most  cele- 
brated statue  was  a  Paris,  which  expressed 
alike  the  judge  of  the  goddesses,  the  lover  ol 
Helen,  and  the  slayer  of  Achilles ;  the  verf 
beautiful  NttiDg  figure  of  Paris,  in  marble,  it 
the  Museo  Pio-Clemcntbo  is,  no  doubt,  a  copy 
of  this  work.  His  best  paintings  wei'c  preserv 
ed  in  a  porch  in  the  Ceramicus  at  Athens.  Ol 
the  one  side  were  the  twelve  gods,  and  on  the 
opposite  wall,  Theseus,  with  Democracy  auo 
Demos.  Euphranor  also  wrote  works  ob  pro 
portion  and  on  colors  {de  SymtMtria  et  Cown 
Ah«),  the  two  pointa  in  which  his  own  exxMl 
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knee  seeiDS  chiefly  to  luTe  emusted.  Pliny 
■ayB  that  ho  was  the  firet  who  properly  ex- 
preesed  tlie  dignity  of  heroes  1>y  tlie  proportions 
he  gave  to  their  statuea.  He  made  the  bodies 
■omevhat  more  slender,  and  the  heads  and 
limbs  larger.— {2.  Admiral  of  the  Khodiao  fl«et, 
uded  Csesar  is  defieating  the  Egyptian  fleet  ia 
the  AlezandriDe  var :  he  perishecf  some  time 
after  in  a  naral  combat] 

EiTPBaJlTBa  {Eii^pdT^i),  an  eminent  Stoic 
philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Tyre,  or,  according 
to  odiers,  of  Byzantium.  He  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  younger  Pliny.  In  bis  old  age  he 
became  tired  of  life,  and  a^ed  and  obwned 
from  Hadrian  permission  to  put  an  end  to  him- 
aelf  l^pMson. 

EoFHRlTBS  (E%wnK :  in  the  Old  Testament, 
Hirat :  now  St  i^Voi),  a  great  river  of  western 
Asia,  forming  the  bouodary  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Ada,  consists,  in  its  upper  course,  of  two 
txwiches,  both  of  which  rue  in  the  nwuntains 
of  Aimenia.  The  northern  branch  (now  Kara- 
Sou),  i^tdi  ia  the  true  Euphrates,  rim  in  the 
mountain  above  Srzerovm  (the  Mount  Aboa  or 
Capotes  of  the  ancients),  and  flows  vest  and 
■ooQIwest  to  a  little  above  latitude  89°  and  east 
of  loqgttode  89°,  where  it  breaks  tbroi^h  the 
ehun  of  the  Anti-Taams,  and,  alter  receiving 
the  aoutfaem  branch  (now  Mwrad-Chai),  or,  as 
the  aocientB  eidled  it,  the  Absahus,  it  breaks 
through  the  main  chain  of  the  Tanms  between 
Hclitaie  and  Samosato,  and  then  flows  in  a  gen- 
val  aontheni  direcUon  till  it  reaches  latitude 
86",  whence  it  flows  in  a  general  southeast  di- 
rection till  it  approaches  the  Tigris  oppoute  to 
Seleoda,  where  the  distance  between  the  two 
rivers  was  reckoned  at  only  two  hundred  atadia. 
Then  it  flows  through  the  Hun  of  Babylonia,  at 
first  reeeding  farther  from  the  Tigris,  and  after- 
vmrd  i^N^OHehing  it  again,  till  it  joins  it  about 
ux^  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Peraian  Qul( 
havmg  already  had  its  waters  muoh  diminished 
by  numerous  canals,  which  irrigated  the  country 
in  ancient  times,  but  the  neglect  of  which  at 

S resent  has  oonverted  much  of  the  once  fertile 
iatriot  watered  W  the  Euphrates  into  a  marahv 
desert  He  whole  length  of  the  Euphrates  u 
between  fire  hundred  and  six  hundred  milee. 
In  its  upper  course,  before  reachii^  the  Taurus, 
its  northern  branch  and  a  part  of  the  united 
stream  divided  Armenia  Major  from  Colchis 
and  Armenia  Minor,  and  its  lower  course  di- 
Tided  Mesopotamia  from  Syria.  Its  duef  trib- 
utary, bendes  theArsanias,  waa  the  Ahorrha». 

Eqfhbox  (Ef^puv).  [1.  A  native  of  Sicyon, 
who,  in  die  time  of  Epaminondas,  made  hiu^elf 
master  of  that  city  by  the  aid  of  the  lower  or- 
ders :  being  driven  out  by  the  oppo«te  party,  he 
betook  himself  to  Thebo,  and  waa  there  mur- 
dered by  his  opponents,  iriio  had  followed  him 
tliither^^— 2.  An  Athenian  poet  of  the  new  com- 
edy, wnose  plays,  however,  partook  largely  of 
the  ebaraeter  of  the  middle  comedy.  [i£b  frag- 
ments are  collected  in  Meineke,  Pramn.  Comic. 
Qfwe^  vol  il,  p.  1 128-23,  edit,  minor!] 

EvPHaSsYin!^  one  of  the  Charities  or  Graces. 
Vtd,  Charis. 

[EpriTBXs  i^imtWiis),  father  of  Antinons,  who 
waa  one  of  the  suitors  of  Penelopa;  attanpUng 
lo  anoffe  the  death  of  his  bod,  lie  was  slain  by 
La«t«M 


EupSlis  (Evir/'Atf'),  son  of  SoeipoliB,  an  Athe- 
Q  in  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  and  one  of  ihe  three 
who  are  distinguished  by  Horace  in  his  well- 
known  line,  "Eupolis,  atque  Cratin-js,  Aristo- 
phancsgue  poetee,"  above  all  the  ..."  alii  quo- 
rum oomcedia  prisca  vironun  est"  He  was 
bom  about  B.C  446,  and  is  nid  to  have  exhib- 
ited his  first  drama  in  his  seventeouth  year,  429, 
two  years  before  Aristophanes.  Tbo  date  of 
his  death  is  uneertwn.  ^Hie  common  story  was, 
that  Alcibiades,  when  soilmg  to  Sicily,  (415), 
threw  spoils  into  the  sea,  in  revenge  for  an 
attack  which  he  had  made  upon  him  iu  his  Buir- 
rot ;  but  this  can  not  be  true,  as  we  know  that 
Eupolis  produced  plays  after  the  Sicihan  expe- 
dition. He  probably  died  in  411.  The  chief 
characteristjc  of  the  poetiy  of  EnpoUs  seems  to 
have  been  the  livelineas  of  his  Buoy,  and  the 
power  which  he  possessed  of  imparting  its  im- 
ages to  the  audience.  In  elegance  he  is  said 
to  have  even  suipaaeed  Aristophanes,  while  in 
bitter  jesting  and  personal  abuse  he  emulated 
Cratinus.  Amny  the  objects  of  his  aatiro  waa 
Socrates,  on  whom  be  mode  a  bittw,  though  lees 
<^borate  attack  than  that  in  the  Clmdt  m  Aris- 
tophanes. The  dead  were  not  exempt  from  bis 
abuse,  for  there  are  still  extant  some  lines  of 
his  in  which  Cimon  is  most  unmercifully  treat- 
ed. A  close  selation  subsisted  between  Eupolis 
and  Aristophanes,  not  onlr  as  rivals,  but  as  im> 
itators  of  each  other,  (^tinus  attacked  4™* 
tophanes  for  borrowing  from  Eupolis,  and  Eu- 
polis in  his  Buirrcu  made  the  same  charge,  es- 
pecially with  reference  to  the  Knights.  The 
Scholiasts  specify  the  lost  Parabosia  of  the 
KnighU  as  borrowed  from  Eupolis.  On  the 
other  hand,  Aristophanes,  in  the  second  (or 
third)  edition  of  the  Clmdt,  retorts  upon  Eupo- 
lis the  chaise  of  imitating  the  Knighia  in  his 
Maricai,  and  taunts  him  vith  the  further  indig- 
nity of  jesting  on  his  rival's  baldness.  [The 
fragmaita  of  his  pl^s  have  been  edited  by  Run- 
kel,  Phereeratia  et  BujxUidia  I\ragm.,  Ups,1829 ; 
and  by  Ueioeke,  Comie.  Orae.  Fragau,  ToLi, 
p^  168-226,  edit  minw.} 

EUFOiinia  (Evnwnrof)^  of  ^yot^  a  distin- 
guished Greek  painter,  was  the  oontemporary 
of  Zeuxis,  Parrhasius,  and  IHmantbee,  and  tlw 
instructor  of  Pamphilus,  the  master  of  Apelles. 
The  fame  of  Eupompus  led  to  the  ereatioD  of  a 
third  school  of  Greek  art,  tho  Sicyonian,  at  tiw 
head  of  which  he  was  placed. 

EdbIfIdeb  (Eifuiri%).  1.  The  disth^uisbed 
tragic  poet,  was  the  son  of  Mneaardius  and 
Clito,  and  is  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Salamis, 
B.C.  4B0,  cm  the  very  day  that  the  Greeks  de- 
feated the  Persians  off  that  island,  whitlier  his 
parenta  had  fled  from  Athens  on  the  nvasion  of 
Xerxes.  Some  writers  relate  that  lis  parents 
were  in  mean  rircnmstanoes,  and  lua  mother  is 
represeoted  by  Aristophanes  as  a  Lerb-selkr 
and  not  a  very  honest  one  either ;  but  mQch 
weight  can  not  be  accorded  to  these  statMnrata 
It  ia  more  probable  that  his  family  was  respect- 
able. "We  are  told  that  the  poe^  when  a  boy, 
was  cup-bearer  to  a  chorus  of  noble  AtheniaDS 
at  the  Thargelion  festival,  an  office  for  which 
nobility  of  blood  waa  requisite^  We  know  olsc 
that  he  was  taught  rbetorio  by  Prodious,  wb« 
waa  certainly  not  moderate  in  his  temis  for  in- 
struction, and  wbo  was  in  the  habit  of  seekiiM 
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Mi  pupils  unrae  youths  of  high  raok.  It  is  Bud 
that  the  future  wtioctioo  of  Euripides  was  pre- 
dicted hy  an  oracle,  promising  tbwt  he  should  be 
orovDed  vitb  "  sacred  garlaDds,"  id  conee- 
^u«BC6  of  -which  his  father  had  him  trained  to 
gyutuastic  exercises ;  and  we  learo  that,  while 
yet  a  boy,  he  woo  the  prize-  at  the  Eleoeiiuati 
sod  Theseao  oooteets,  and  offered  himseli;  -wboi 
tev  sutecn  years  old,  as  a  candidate  at  the  01;yiQ- 
pic  gomes,  but  vas  not  admitted  because  of 
BoDie  doubt  about  hia  age.  But  he  sooa  aban- 
dooed  g;puiastic  pursuits,  and  studied  pie  art 
of  painuog,  Qot;  as  we  lean,  without  success. 
To  philosophy  and  literature  be  derottfd  him- 
self with  much  interest  and  energy,  stodyiog 
iJ^wos  under  Anazagons,  and  rhetwio,  u  w« 
oaTa  already  aeeo,  under  I^odieiu.  He  Irred 
on  indmate  terms  with  Soaatea,  tod  traces  of 
the  teaching  of  Anazaooras  hxn  been  remarked 
in  many  passages  of  lua  plays.  He  is  said  to 
have  writt^  a  tragedy  at  the  age  of  eighteen ; 
but  the  first  play,  vhioh  is  ezhiUted  in  his 
own  name,  was  the  Pdiadtt,  when  he  was  twen- 
ty-five yeai-8  of  a^o  (B.C.  465).  In  441  he  gain- 
ed for  the  first  time  the  first  prize,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  exhibit  plays  until  408,  the  date  of  the 
Orttttt.  Soon  aner  this  he  left  Athens  for  the 
court  of  Arcbelaiis,  lung  of  Macedonia,  hia  rea- 
sons for  which  step  can  only  be  matter  of  cxst- 
jecturc  Traditionary  scandal  has  ascribed  it 
to  his  disgust  at  the  intrigue  of  his  wife  with 
Ceplusophoo,  and  the  ridieule  which  was  show- 
ered apoo  him  in  Mnsequenoe  \n  the  eomio 
poets.  But  the  whole  stwy  has  been  refuted 
by  modem  writers.  Other  causes  more  proba- 
bly led  htm  to  accept  an  invitaticn  from  Arcbe- 
laUa,  at  whose  court  tiie  highest  honors  awaited 
him.  The  attacks  of  Ajistophanes  and  others 
bad  probably  not  beeo  witbont  their  effect ;  and 
be  must  have  been  aware  that  his  philosophical 
tenets  were  regarded  with  considerable  suspi- 
doiL  He  died  m  Macedonia  in  406,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-five.  Moat  testimonies  agree  in  stat- 
ing that  he  was  torn  in  pieces  the  king's 
dogs,  which,  acoordiug  to  some,  were  set  upcxi 
him  through  envy  W  Arrfaidaius  and  Orateuas, 
two  rival  poets.  The  regret  of  Sophocles  &a 
hia  deatb  h  said  to  have  been  so  great)  that  at 
the  repreeeotation  of  bis  next  fday  be  made  his 
actors  appear  uncrowned.  Toe  accounts  which 
we  find  ill  sume  writers  of  the  jffofligacy  of  Eu- 
ripides are  mere  idle  scandal,  and  aoarcely 
worthy  of  serious  refutation.  Nor  does  there 
appear  to  be  any  better  ftwiodaticn  few  that  other 
ooaq[e  which  bas  been  faro^it  againaibim,  of 
batred  to  tbe  fnuale  sez;  This  ia  aaid  to  have 
been  ocoa«oned  by  the  inflddil^  of  his  wife; 
b»tv  as  baa  been  already  lema^ied,  tUs  tale  does 
Dot  deserve  credit  He  was  a  man  of  a  serious 
■od  austtte  temper ;  and  it  was  in  eooseqaettoe 
fA  this  that  the  diargs  fs^bably  originated.  It 
is  eortain  that  the  poet  who  drew  such  charao- 
Un  aa  AntigMie,  Iphigenia,  and,  above  all,  Air 
oQstis,  was  not  blind  to  the  geotleness,  the 
strong  afleetion,  tbe  eelf-abandofuog  deroted- 
uess  of  womea  With  respect  to  the  world  and 
the  Deity,  he  seems  to  have  adopted  tbe  doo- 
^rines  of  Anazaf^ras,  not  umnized,  apparent- 
ly, with  pantheistic  views.  FtdL  Anazaqokas. 
To  class  liini  with  atheists,  oa  some  have  done, 
H  uudoubtedlv  uigust  At  ibe  same  timi^  it 
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must  be  ooofessed  that  we  look  in  vain  in  Idi 

pkys  for  the  high  ioith  of  .^S^cbUus ;  nor  oau 
we  iail  to  admit  liiat  the  pu[»l  of  Anaxagoraa 
could  not  sympathiKe  with  the  popular  religioui 
system  around  him,  nor  throw  himself  cordially 
into  it  He  frequently  altered  in  the  most  arbi- 
trary manner  the  andent  l^ends.  Hius,  in 
the  Ore^a,  MenelaiiB  comes  bubre  us  as  a  sol- 
fish  coward,  and  Heleo  as  a  worthless  wantonj 
in  the  Selena,  the  notiai  of  Stesichorus  is  adopt- 
ed, that  the  heroine  wss  never  carried  to  Tniy 
at  all,  and  that  it  was  a  mere  diuXov  of  her  for 
which  the  Qreeks  and  Trojans  fought ;  Androm- 
ache, the  widow  of  Hector  and  slaTC  of  If  eop. 
ttdemos,  seems  almost  to  foiset  the  past  in  her 
quarrel  with  HermicMie  ana  tbe  ponls  of  her 
present  Ntoatini;  and  Mectra,  manied  by  the 
poUcy  of  .fgistbns  to  a  peasant,  scolds  her  hus- 
band for  inviting  guests  to  dbe  without  regard 
to  the  ill-prepared  state  of  the  larder.  In  ^ort, 
wiUi  Eunjudes  tragedy  is  brought  down  into 
the  sphere  of  every-day  life ;  men  are  repre- 
sented, according  to  tbe  remark  of  Aristotle,  not 
as  they  ought  to  be,  but  as  thev  are ;  under  the 
names  of  the  anciuit  heroes,  me  characters  of 
his  own  time  are  set  before  us ;  it  is  not  Medea, 
or  Iphigenia,  or  Alcestis  that  is  speaking,  but 
abstractedly  a  moUier,  a  daughter,  or  a  wife. 
All  this,  indeed,  gave  fuller  soope^  perhaps,  for 
the  exhibition  of  passion  and  lor  toose  scenes 
of  tendetness  and  pathos  in  which  Euripidea 
•q>eaialy  ezeelled  {  and  it  will  serve  also  to 
acoonnt,  in  great  measure,  for  the  preferenoo 
given  to  hia  plays  by  the  practical  Socrates, 
who  is  said  to  have  never  entered  tbe  theatre 
unless  when  they  were  acted,  as  well  as  for  the 
sdmiration  felt  for  him  by  Menander  ond  Fiule- 
nxm,  and  other  poets  of  the  new  comedy.  Tbe 
most  eerious  defects  in  his  tragedies,  artietieal^ 
speaking,  ar^  his  «»i8tant  employment  of  tbe 
"  Deus  ex  machina  f  the  disoonnectica)  of  the 
choral  odes  from  the  subject  of  the  play ;  tbe 
ortiremely  awkward  and  fonnal  character  of  his 
prologues ;  and  tbe  frequent  introduction  of 
nigid  yvtMUu  and  of  pbiloeoidiical  disqnisMons, 
muung  Medea  talk  uke  a  sophist,  and  Heenba 
like  a  free-thinker,  and  aiming  ratlier  at  subtil- 
ty  than  simplicity.  On  Ibe  same  princtfdes  on 
which  be  brought  his  subjects  and  charactera 
to  tbe  level  of  common  life,  he  adopted  also  in 
bis  style  the  every-day  mode  of  speaking.  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  he  wrote,  in  all,  sev- 
enty-five plays ;  acccsdii^  to  others,  ninety-two. 
Of  these,  datiteeo  are  extant  if  ve  omit  the 
JRhetuM,  wbiui  la  probably  apurious.  A  list  is 
subjoined  of  the  extant  jdaya  at  Bui^»des,  with 
their  dates,  asctilaincd  or  raobable :  Alcettit, 
B.G.  438.  This  play  was  W>ught  out  as  tbe 
last  of  a  tetralogy,  and  stood,  therefore,  in  the 
place  of  a  satyno  drama,  to  which  indeed  it 
bttBTB,  in  some  parts,  great  umilaritf,  ^rtic- 
nlarly  in  tbe  represoitation  of  Hercules  in  bis 
cups.  Itedea,  431.  Sippolyha  Coronifir,  4SB, 
gained  tbe  fint  prizfli  MeeiMa,  exhibit^  before 
428.  Heradida,  about  421.  Svpplicet,  about 
421.  Ion,  of  uncertain  date.  Serculea  Furens, 
of  uncertain  date.  Andromache,  about  420-417. 
7h>adei,il6.  Electro,  about  ili-4,19.  Bflena. 
412.  Ij^igenia  among  the  Tauri,  oi  uncertain 
date.  Ore^  408.  Phteniutt  if  unc«rtam 
date.   Maceha :  this  pUy  was  apjiHreotly  writ< 
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ten  Ivv  reprateotftlioa  in  Macedtmia,  aod  there- 
furw  at  a  ver;  late  period  of  the  life  of  Euriju- 
d««,  Iphigenia  at  AiUU:  this  plaj>  together 
vitii  toe  Jtaedta  aod  the  JJmaon,  yru  brought 
out  at  Athens,  after  the  poefa  death,  by  the 
yvao^T  Eoripidea.  Cydcpt,  of  uncertain  date : 
it »  uteresting  as  the  only  extant  specimen  of 
the  Greek  Batjrio  drama.  Besides  the  pla^ 
there  we  extaot  five  lett^  purpwrting  to  hare 
been  written  by  Euripides,  but  they  are  spuri- 
ous. EdUion*:  Ity  uusgraTe,  Oxford,  1778; 
hj  Beck.  Ldpug,  177&>88;  by  Mattbiw,  Leip- 
sig,  1615-20  ;  and  a  variornm  editKHi,  Qlasgow, 
1821,  9  vols.  8vo,  Of  separate  plays  there  bare 
be«a  many  editions,  ft  9,  by  Porson,  Elmdey, 
Valckenaer,  Mmk,  Pflugk,  and  Hermann, — 2 
The  youi^est  of  the  thinae  bods  of  the  above. 
AAer  the  death  of  his  fiither  he  brought  out 
ihrM  of  his  plays  at  the  great  Dionysia,  vix^  the 
Aimmm  (no  loogw  tfEtant),  the  Jphigeaia  at 
AultB,  and  the  BaeeJue. 

£obIpo8  (EJiptirof}  any  part  of  the  sea  vhere 
the  ebb  and  flov  of  the  tide  were  remarkably 
viuieut,  is  the  name  espeoaUy  of  the  narrow 
strait  which  separatee  Eubcea  from  Btaotia,  in 
vUeb  the  ancients  aaserted  that  the  sea  eblwd 
and  flowed  serea  times  in  the  day.  The  extra- 
ordinaiT  tidee  of  the  Enripm  have  been  notioed 
hf  modem  obeerrers ;  the  water  sometimes  runs 
aamudiaBca^tnulesanhour.  At  Cbalaa  there 
was  a  tnidge  over  the  Euripu%  uniting  Eubcea 
with  the  main  land. 

EcaoHia  {Evpuftot :  now  Jaklyt),  a  small  town 
cf  Caria,  at  the  fuot  of  Mount  Grioo  (a  rii%e  par- 
alUl  to  Mount  Latmus),  in  the  ooareoUis  Jimoleas 
<A  Alabanda.  It  lay  eight  '^"gl'fh  miles  Dortbr 
wflotttf  Mylasa. 

Emof  A  (EipuTDf},  aooording  to  the  Hiad  (xir., 
Sai)  a  dsnghter  of  Phoenix,  but  aoogcding  to  the 
common  badition  a  daughter  of  tiie  PhcEoieiao 
kii^  Agenor.  Eer  surpaasing  beauty  ehanned 
Jupiter  (Zeus),  who  assmned  the  fonn  of  a  bull 
•od  mu^jled  with  the  hvd  as  Anopa  and  hw 
inaidenB  were  aportiog  od  the  sea-abora.  Ebaoni' 
aged  by  the  tameness  of  the  animal.  Europa  ven- 
tured to  mount  bis  back whereupon  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  rushed  into  the  sea  aod  swam  with  her  in 
safety  to  Crete.  Here  she  became  by  Jujuto- 
(Zeiw)  the  nurther  of  Minos,  Radaauwtbys,  and 
SaipfidofL  She  aftwward  married  Aateiim, 
king  of  Crete,  who  brought  up  the  children  whom 
she  had  had  by  the  king  ot  toe  gods. 

EoaofA  (E^xMi}i  one  of  the  three  divisions 
of  the  ancient  workL  The  name  is  not  found  in 
the  Uiad  wad,  Odyss^.  and  first  ooeurs  in  the 
Homeric  hymn  to  Apollo  (261),  bnt  even  there  it 
does  not  indicate  the  e«ktinenty  but  umply  the 
niaia  land  of  Hellas  pn>p«^  in  oj^KwitioD  to  Pelo- 
pumusua  and  the  aaifflSxmag  islands.  Herod- 
otus is  tite  fint  wiker  who  wei  it  »  the  sense 
of  one  of  the  diviwnia  of  the  world.  Hie  origin 
of  the  name  is  donbtful ;  but  the  most  prob- 
able of  the  numerous  eonjectures  is  that  which 
supposes  that  the  Asiatic  Greeks  called  it  Euro- 
pci  (from  eipuf,  "  broad,"  and  the  root  £«r,  "  to 
gee'i  from  the  wide  extent  of  ita  ooaat  Most 
of  the  ancients  supposed  the  name  to  be  de- 
rived from  Europo,  the  daoghter  of  Agenor. 
"tbe  boundaries  uT  Europe  on  the  east  differed 
at  various  periods.  In  eariier  times  the  Biver 
FliMiB  was  unally  tappOKd  to  be  its  botmduf 


and  sometimes  even  the  Araxes  aal  the  Cas- 
pian Sea :  but  at  a  later  period  the  Eiver  Tanaii 
aod  the  Palua  MceotiB  were  usually  rtfpoded  as 
the  boundaries  between  Aaia  and  Eoropei  Th« 
north  of  Europe  was  fitdeknown  to  iha  anaent^ 
but  it  was  generally  belisrw^  at  least  in  latei 
times,  that  it  WM  bounded  06  the  nwth  by  the 
Oeeaa 

EcafiPtia    Vid.  TriiMsaiva. 

EcsOpus  (Eipuirot).  '  1.  A  city  of  Caria,  aft- 
erward named  Idri^s.— 2.  (Now  Ttrabolv,  or 
irWaf^iVfrjA/),  a  city  io  the  dittriot  of  Cyr- 
ihestice  in  Syria,  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  a  lev  miks  south  of  2^ugaia ;  called 
after  tbe  town  of  the  same  name  in  Maoedraia. — 
S.  Eimmas  was  the  earlier  name  of  Dura  Nica- 
noris  in  Mesopotanua;  and,  4.  It  was  also  given 
by  SeleuouB  fiiestor  to  Bhagn  io  Media.  Vid. 


BurOtai  (Eipunv).  1.  (Kow  SaaUipUmto'^ 
the  etuef  river  m  lAflodn,  but  not  navigably  risa 

io  Mount  Borfinm  in  Arcadia,  then  disappears  un- 
der the  earth,  rises  again  near  Soiritia,  and  flows 
southward,  passing  Sparta  on  the  eaa^  through  a 
narrow  ann  fruitful  valley,  mto  the  Laooniao 

Ghllf.— 2.  TiTABXBIUB. 

[EuBOXAs  (Eiipttrac),  son  cf  Hylec^  grsndsoD 
of  Lelex  (aooording  to  Apollodorus,  sod  of  Le* 
lex),  father  of  Sparta,  who  married  LacedsBuon; 
is  said  to  have  led,  by  means  of  a  canal,  the  wa* 
ters  that  had  stagnated  in  Laccaiia  into  the  se^, 
and  to  have  called  the  stFcam  that  was  tiini 
fonned  the  EmCTAS.] 

[EusXASis  (Eipmdni),  one  of  Uie  mitoN  of 
Penelope,  sUin  by  Telemachus.] 

[EusTALX  (MpvuXi).  I.  One  of  the  Got 
gooa. — 2.  Daughter  of  Minos  or  Minyas,  motW 
of  Orion  KejrtUDe  (PoseidoD) — &.  A  qoeeo  oi 
the  Amaioiii^  who  aided  iBetes  against  the  Argo- 
nauts.] 

EcsflLCB  {EipvaXoc).  1.  Son  of  Meoibteus. 
one  of  the  Argonaut^  and  o(  the  I^ugwii,  ao- 
eunpaoied  DiMiedea  to  Troj,  where  be  alev 
several  Trtnaofc--^  One  of  the  Miitors  of  Hip- 
podamla. — [8.  A  young  Ph«ima  bero,  victoi 
in  wrestling  ;  he  presented  Ulysses  with  a  beau- 
tiful swonC— 4.  em  of  Opbeltes,  a  companion  of 
.£neas,  fiuned  ibr  lus  straDg  fiienddiip  ibr  Si- 
sn&l 

KiXTaHiiB*.    VuL  Pnion. 

EuBtfaXxxa  {&po6dTK).  L  GUlad  SnUtet 
by  Latin  writers,  son  of  Tdeoo,  and  one  of  the 
Ai^on&uta^2.  Uie  hnald  of  Ulysses  wbom  he 
foUowed  to  Troy. 

Eoa^Blnn  (E^wtforof),  an  E]diefiian  whom 
Onssus  sent  with  a  lai^e^  sum  of  numey  to  the 
PeloptKmesus  to  1^  meroenaries  for  hma  in  his 
war  with  Gyru&  Be,  bowevo*,  went  over  tc  Cy 
rus,  and  be&ayed  the  whole  matter  to  hinL  in 
cwseqoeDoe  ei  this  treadury,  his  name  passed 
into  a  proverb  amcng  tbe  Greeks. 

Euaf  ^A  {EipMa^  daughter  of  Pratns  and 
Terra  (Oe),  mother  by  Crios  of  Astraus,  Pallaa, 
and  Parses. 

EnaTHUnna.    Vid.  Tbekutocus. 

EnaTctlA  {SipMuta),  daaghter  oS  Ops,  ma 
purchased  by  Idiertes  and  brought  up  Telenia< 
chus.  When  Ul^ses  returned  home,  ibe  reoog- 
nised  him  by  a  soar,  and  afterward  fiuthfkiUy  Ma- 
dated  him  against  the  suitors. 

[BnTauB(EipvKA$f).  1.  A  ventriloqidBtwd 
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diviuer  iit  Athens  {tyyaorpSfoiOot). — 2.  A  Snar-|    EuRfuKDOit  {Eipv/itSav:  ikiw  JCapri-Sa), 
taD  are  jitect  -who  erastnicted  b  ralebrtted  mth  ■  BtnaU  river  in  Ftunphylia,  navigable  as  fiv  op  u 


«t  Curitth.] 

[EuaxauTEs  {Eipvicpdnis).  1.  Sod  of  Kii^ 
Pol^donis,  king  of  Sparta,  the  twelfth  of  the 
Agul  line  :  his  bod  and  sucoeosor  vaa  Aoaxan- 
der ;  his  gnudson  was — 2.  Eu&tcbatbs  II^  call- 
ed also  Eurycratidas,  reigned  during  the  earlier 
and  diaastrous  part  of  the  war  with  Tegea.] 

[EuRTt>£iua  (Eiuwlt^uif).  1.  Son  of  Liu  and 
DcnioDOBsa,  one  of  the  A^tgooaxxtn  aoetadiDg 
to  Apollonins  Rbodins  he  was  a  am  of  Ctime- 
nui. — 3.  A  Trojan  akiUed  in  the  interpretatbs 
of  dreams,  whose  two  sons,  Abas  and  Pulyidus, 
were  alaio  before  Troy  by  Diomedes. — 3.  One 
of  tlio  suitors  of  Penelope,  slaia  by  XJlyasea.] 

Evaiolca  {EipvdUn).  1-  Wife  of  Or^u& 
Vid.  OaPHEca. — 2.  An  lUyrian  prinoeii,  wife  of 
Amyntaa  11^  king  of  Ma««doaia,  and  mother  of 
the  famous  FhUia — 8.  Au  lUyrian,  wife  of  Kiilip 
of  Macedoo,  and  mother  of  Cynane  or  Oynna. 
— 1.  Daughter  of  Amyntas,  eon  of  PercUocaa 
IIL,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  Oyoane,  daughter 
of  Philip.  After-  the  death  of  her  mother  in 
Asia  {vid.  Ctnani),  Perdieeas  gave  her  m  mar- 
riage to  the  king  Arrhidens.  She  was  a  woman 
of  a  ousculine  ajurit,  and  entirely  ruled  her 
we^  husband.  Oa  her  return  to  Europe  with 
ker  husband,  ehe  became  involved  io  war  with 
PolyspercboD  and  Olympiaa,  but  she  was  de-' 
featMl  in  battle,  taken  ^ntooer,  and  compelled 
by  Olympiaa  to  put  an  end  to  her  life,  B.O.  817. 
— 6.  Daughter  of  Antip^Ar,  aod  wife  of  Ptole- 
my the  son  of  Lturna.  She  wh  the  mother  of 
three  bods,  viz,  Ptolemy  Oer&unus,  Ueleager, 
and  a  tLird  (whose  name  is  not  mentioned) ; 
and  of  two  dangbters,  Ptolemais,  afterward 
married  to  Demetrius  Polioroetea,  and  Lysan- 
dra,  the  wife  of  Agathoclea,  son  of  Lyaimacbuo. 
■  -6.  An  Athenian,  of  a  family  descended  from 
the  ereat  Miltiadei.  She  whs  first  married  to 
Ophdlaa,  the  conquovr  of  Cyreoe,  aad  after 
his  death  returned  to  Athens,  wher«  she  mar- 
ried Demetrius  Poliorcetes»  oo  occasion  of  his 
first  visit  to  that  city. 

£ur$l5ciiu8  (Eipv?MX°i)-  Companion  of 
Ulysses  in  his  wanderings,  "was  the  only  one 
that  escaped  from  the  house  of  Ciroe,  when  his 
friends  were  metamorphosed  into  swine.  An- 
other personage  of  the  same  name  is  mention- 
ed amoog  tho  sods  of  .^Egyptus. — %  A  Spartan 
commander  in  the  Pclopoonesiaa  war,  B.O. 
426,  defeated  and  slain  by  Demosthenes  at  01- 

Se. — [3.  Of  Lusin  in  Arcadia,  an  officer  in  the 
reek  army  of  Cyrus  the  younger ;  oq  oue  oc- 
easion  protected  Xeoopbon,  whose  shield-bearer 
had  desttted  bim^— 4.  A  HacedooiaD,  boo  of 
Arseas,  detected  a  conspiracy  against  Alexan- 
der the  Great.] 

EoafiiiDoti  {EipvfilJSuv).  1.  One  of  the  Ca- 
blri,  son  of  Vulcan  (Heplueetus)  and  Cabiro,  and 
brother  of  Alcoa- — 2.  An  att^idaot  of  Keetor. 
—8,  Sod  of  Ftolemieus,  and  charioteer  of  Aga- 
toomnoa— 4.  Son  of  Tboolea,  an  Athaman  gen- 
eral in  the  Peloponoesiao  war.  He  was  one  of 
the  commanders  in  the  expeditl<m  to  Corcyra, 
B.C.  426,  and  also  in  the  ezpedtticm  to  Sicily, 
425.  Id  414  he  was  appointed,  in  oonjunctum 
with  Demosthenes,  to  the  command  of  the  eec- 
ond  Syracusan  armament,  and  fell  in  the  first 
at  tb»  two  sea-figfats  io  Uh  harbor  of  Syracuse. 
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the  city  of  Abfssdi^,  through  wMch  it  flowed ; 
celelwated  for  the  victory  which  Cimon  gained 
over  the  Pereians  on  its  banks  (B.O.  469). 

(EiiBnifioCaA  i&ipaftidmaai,  a  female  aUve 
of  the  PhsBatuan  Iting  AkiDona,  attendant  upon 
Nausicaa.] 

Ecnf  hAks  {EiiDviitvaT),  a  town  ia  MogDena 
in  Thessnk',  east  of  Ossa. 

EDm(irj»is  (E&ivM^iqi  1.  Dia^tor  of  Gee* 
anoa,  When  Vuloan  (Hephseatas)  was  expell- 
ed by  Juno  (Hera)  mnn  Olympus,  Euryn<H)ie 
and  Ilietia  received  him  in  the  bofitsn  of  the 
sea.  Before  the  time  of  Satnm  (Cronos)  and 
Rhea,  Emynome  and  Opbion  had  ruled  in  Olym- 
pus over  the  litaua. — i.  A  sumanw  of  Diana 
(Arteonis)  at  PUgaltt  b  Arcadia,  where  she 
was  repreeented  half  woman  and  half  fish, — fS. 
An  old  and  fiuthfol  female  attendant  io  ue 
house  of  Ulysses,  mentjoued  in  the  Odyssey.] 

[EuRTHovuB  (Eipvfo/tof).  1.  A  centaur  slain 
by  Dryas  at  the  nuptials  of  Firithoua. — 2.  Son 
of  Uie  Ithacan  .^E^ptins,  one  of  the  suitws  of 
Penelope.] 

[EuttTrHlxasA  (Eifiv^deoaa),  sister  and  wife 
of  mperioo;  bj  him  mother  of  Helioe,  Selene, 
and  Eos  (Auroral] 

Emf  PBOH  (Evpv^^),  a  celebrated  physician 
of  CnidoB  in  Ouia,  was  a  contemporary  of  Hip- 
pocrates, but  older.  He  ia  quoted  by  Galen, 
who  says  that  he  was  considered  to  be  the  au- 
thor of  the  aneieot  medical  work  entitled  KvU 
Siai  Tvi^tai,  attd  abo  that  some  persona  at- 
tributed to  lum  several  works  indodeif  in  the. 
Hippooratac  OoUectioa 

EusfpoH,  otherwise  called  Euai^rloK  (Ei^ 
irav,  EipvTiuv),  a  grandson  of  Prooles,  was  tho 
third  king  of  that  house  at  Sparta,  and  thence- 
forward gave  it  the  name  <^  Efarrpnitidn 

Ecx$f}lds  {^pAwvXoc).  L  aoa  of  EoBmoii 
and  Ops,  appears  m  diffkmot  traditions  as  king 
either  of  OrmoiioD,  or  Hyria,  or  Cyrene.  In 
the  Iliad  he  is  rej^esented  as  having  come  from 
Ormenion  to  Troy  with  forty  ships.  He  Blew 
many  Trojans,  and  when  wounded  by  Paris  h<i 
was  nursed  and  cured  1^  Patroclus.  Among 
the  heroes  of  Hyria,  he  is  mentioned  as  a  son 
of  ITeptune  (Poeeidon)  aod  CeUeno,  who  went 
to  Libya,  where  he  ruled  in  the  country  after- 
ward called  Cyrene,  and  there  became  connect- 
ed with  tho  Argonauta.  He  married  Sterupe, 
the  daughter  of  Helios,  bv  whom  he  became  the 
fitther  of  Lycam  and  Leucippus. — 2.  Son  of 
Neptune  (Posadon)  and  AstypoWa,  king  of  Cos, 
was  killed  br  Hercules,  who,  on  his  return  from 
Troy,  landeafai  Cos,  aod,  b^igtakenforafiinite, 
was  attacked  ita  inhaUtute.  Aceordnw  to 
another  traditUHi,  Hercidee  attacked  the  island 
of  Cos  in  order  to  obtain  poaseesion  of  Cbal- 
ciope,  tho  daughter  of  Eurypylus,  whom  he 
loved. — 8.  Son  of  TtJejdius  aod  Astyocbe,  king 
of  Hysia  or  Cilicio,  was  iodnoed  by  the  preseuta 
which  Priam  sent  to  hv  mother  or  wife  to  as 
aist  tiie  Ttvjans  agunst  the  Qretika.  EniTpylus 
killed  Uaebaoo,  but  was  faimsMf  slain  by  Se- 
optolemns. 

Euaf  sXoss  (EifiiuauK^),  sou  of  the  Telantoni 
an  Ajoz  and  Tecmessa,  named  after  the  "  brood 
_  dtidd"  of  bia  falhw.   An  Athenian  tradition  re- 
i  ]atai  that  Euryaaoes  and  his  brother  PhilfBus 
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had  giren  up  to  the  Atbeaiaiis  tha  ulaod  of  Sai- 
ntnf^  wUtii  they  had  iohcrtted  from  xhM  gnuid- 
fathw,  and  that  th«  tvo  brothers  received  in  re- 
turn the  Attic  franchise.  Eurysaces  was  hoo- 
ored  like  hia  iatber,  at  Athens,  with  iio  altar. 

EvRVsTHxxKa  (Eipvcr0EV97()  and  Pkoglx8  (H^ 
kJ^k),  the  twin  eooa  of  Atistodemus,  were  bom, 
u-'oordujg  to  the  commou  aeoount  before,  but 
mwordiiw  to  the  genniiM  Spuian  attay,  after 
their  fouiw's  return  to  PelopooseeoB  aod  ocou- 
patioa  of  hia  aUotment  of  Laccuia.  He  died 
immediately  after  the  Inrth  of  his  children,  and 
had  not  even  time  to  decide  which  of  the  two 
abould  Boooeed  bun.  The  mother  profeased  to 
be  Doable  to  name  the  elder,  and  toe  Laoedo- 
mouiaiiB  apidied  to  Delphi,  and  were  instructed 
to  make  mrax  both  kings,  but  gire  the  greater 
boDor  to  the  elder.  The  difficulty  tlius  remain- 
ii^  waa  at  last  remored  at  the  suggestioa  of 
Faoites,  a  Meeseoiaa,  by  wotehiue  which  of 
the  children  was  first  washed  ana  fed  by  the 
mother ;  and  the  first  rank  was  acoormngly 
girea  to  Euiyathenes  aad  retained  by  his  de- 
ac^idaats.  From  these  two  brothers  the  two 
royal  fiunflies  ia  Sparta  were  desoeadeJ,  aod 
were  called  respectively  the  Surystkmidte  aad 
ProUida.  The  former  were  alio  called  the 
A.gida  trom  Agis,  son  of  Eurystheaes ;  and  the 
latter  Suryponiida  from  Eurypon,  graodsoa  of 
Procles. 

EuarsTBSDa.    Vtd.  HsaouLBS. 

[EinarnoM  (EvpvTUm).  1.  Sou  of  Irus  and 
Demouassa,  and  graodsMi  of  Actor,  one  of  the 
Argooaota. — 2.  One  of  the  oentaura,  escaped  from 
the  tight  with  Hercules,  but  was  afterward  slain 
by  that  hero. — 3.  Son  of  LycaoD.  brother  of  Bao- 
darns,  a  celebrated  archer ;  aooompaoied  .^oeas 
on  hia  voyage  to  Italy.] 

EoxI'Tin  {EipvTOf).  1.  Saa  of  Melaoous  and 
Stratooic^  was  king  of  CEcIialia,  probably  the 
ThcHalian  town  of  this  name.  He  was  a  sldll- 
fal  archer  and  married  to  Antioche,  by  whom 
he  became  the  father  of  lole,  Iphitni^  Holtoo 
or  DeioD,  Ol^tius,  and  Tozeus.  Be  was  proud 
of  his  skill  ID  using  the  bow,  and  is  said  to  have 
iuatructed  even  Hercules  in  his  art  He  offer- 
ed lua  dai^bter  lole  aa  a  prize  to  him  who  should 
ccmquer  him  and  hii  aona  ia  ibootii^  with  tbe 
bow.  Sateata  woo  the  |nue,  but  Enrytua  ud 
his  eons,  with  the  eioepUon  of  Iphitoa,  revised 
to  gire  up  lole,  becauae  they  feu«d  lest  Hei^ 
cole*  ahould  kill  the  children  he  might  have  by 
her.  Hercules  accordio^Iy  marched  againat 
CEcbatia  with  an  army,  took  the  place,  and  Idlled 
.l^urytus  and  his  eniB.  Aoondiiiff  to  Bcmse,  on 
the  otlicr  hand,  Burytua  was  uQed  by  Apollo, 
whom  he  presumed  to  riral  to  uiing  the  bow. 
{OtL,  y'liU  228.)— 2.  Son  of  Actor  and  Molione 
of  Elia.  Fii  MouoNia^ — 3.  Son  of  Mercury 
(Uermea)  and  Antiaolm,  and  iuyither  of  Ecbion, 
was  one  of  the  Argonauts. — 4.  Aa  eminent  Py- 
thagorean philosopber,  a  disciple  of  Philolaus. 

^aiaim  (Eiffeotof),  sumamed  Pamphili  to 
commemorate  his  deroted  ftienddiip  for  Pam-! 
i^hta,  Usbop  of  Cssarw.  EoeelNne  waa  hc»ii  j 
IQ  Paiestine  about  A.D.  264,  was  made  l»sbop ' 
of  Casarea  315,  and  died  about  34a  He  bad  a . 
atroog  leaning  toward  the  Arians,  though  he ; 
s^oed  the  creed  of  the  Cooncil  of  Nicies.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  leaning.  His  most  im- ' 
portHd*  ToAs  ar^  1.  The  <ArMteo»  {xpaviKi  ' 


I  vavTodaum  ieTopiat\  a  work  of  great  value  to 
I  05  in  the  study  of  ancient  hiatoiy.  It  is  in  two 
{  books.  The  m'st,  entitled  xpovoypa^ia,  cootatnc 
a  sketch  of  the  hbtoty  of  several  auoient  na- 
tions, as  the  Chaldoaaoa,  Assyrians,  Hedes,  Per- 
sians, Lydians,  Hebrews,  and  l^^tians.  It  ti 
chiefly  takeu  from  the  work  ot  Ali-icanus  (vid. 
Ayekuhos),  and  gives  lists  of  kings  and  other 
magiatratea,  with  short  aooounta  of  remarkable 
evenU  from  the  oreatiui  to  the  time  of  Eub» 
bius,  The  second  book  oonsists  of  syDcbroni^ 
logical  taUes,  with  similar  catalwues  of  ruler* 
and  striking  occurrences  from  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham to  the  celebration  of  Constantiue's  Vicen- 
nalia  at  Nicomedia,  AD.  327,  and  at  Rome,  A 
D.  S28.  The  Greek  t«zt  of  the  Chronieon  ia 
lost,  but  there  is  extant  part  of  a  Iditm  tq^nsla- 
tion  of  it  by  Jerome,  pubushed  by  Scoliger,  L^- 
den,1606,  of  which  anoUior  enlarged  eiStioa  ap- 
peared at  Amsterdam,  1658.  There  is  also  ex- 
tant an  Armenian  translation,  which  was  dis- 
covered at  Constantinople,  and  puUiahed  by 
Mai  and  Zohrab  at  Wjiflfi^  1818,  and  by  Auoher, 
Venice,  1818.— 2.  The  Praparatio  Jivangdica 
{eiMyycXiK^i  dirodei^eof  irojrapaoKev^)  in  fifteen 
woks,  is  a  collection  of  various  facta  and  quota 
tioUB  from  old  writers,  by  which  it  was  sunposed 
that  tlie  mind  would  be  prepared  to  receive  the 
evidences  of  ChriBtionity.  This  book  ia  almost 
as  important  to  us  iu  the  study  of  ancient  phi- 
losophy OS  the  Chronieon  is  with  reference  to 
history,  unce  in  it  are  preserved  tipecimeoi 
from  the  writtngB  of  almint  every  pluloaopher 
of  any  note  whose  works  are  not  now  extant 
Edit^  by  R.  Stepheua,  Paris,  1544,  and  again 
in  1628,  and  F.  Viger,  Cologne,  1688:  [mor< 
reoratlT  by  Heinichen,  Lips.,  1842,  2  vola.  8vo.] 
— 3.  The  I>«iaonttraiio  jbvangdica  (iiayyt^titil 
ivoAeiSic),  io  twenty  books,  of  which  ton  ore  ex- 
tant^ u  a  eolleotion  of  evidences,  chicdy  from 
the  Old  Testament,  addrttsed  principally  to  the 
Jews.  This  ia  the  eomidetion  of  the  preceding 
work,  giving  the  arguments  which  the  Praparn- 
tio  was  intended  to  make  the  mind  ready  to 
receive.  Edited  with  the  PTceparaiio  in  the  edi- 
tions both  of  K.  Stephens  and  Viger.— 4.  The 
£cclegiattical  HittoT}/  hKx)i^aiaaTtK^ larofua),  iu 
ten  books,  nnnt«ining  tw  history  of  Cauistiamty 
from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  I>eatti  of  licinius, 
AJ).  324.  Edited  with  the  other  Eccleuastical 
historians  by  Readii^,  Cambridge,  1720,  and 
separately  by  Burton,  Oxford,  1838,  [and  by 
Heinichen,  Ijos^  1827,  8  vols.  8to.] — 6.  JJ4 
Marttfrilna  PaUettitue,  htang  an  aceouat  of  the 
persecutions  of  Dioeletian  and  M^ximin  from 
AJ).  SOS  to  310.  It  is  in  MM  book,  and  gener- 
ally found  as  an  appendix  to  the  eighth  of  thr 
Eccleeiasticol  History, — 6.  Against  Mieroclet 
Hierocles  had  advised  Dioeletian  to  begin  his 
persecution,  and  had  written  two  books,  called 
\6yot  ^7.aXr}Beig,  comparing  our  Lord's  mira- 
cles to  thDae  of  ApoUocuus  of  Tyana.  In  an- 
swering this  work,  Eusehius  reviews  the  life  of 
Apollonius  \sy  Fhilostratus. — ^.  AgainMt  ifand- 
Itu,  bishop  of  Ancpa,  in  two  books. — 8.  De  JSe 
cU»i(uiica  Theohgta,  a  continuation  of  the  form 
er  work. — 9.  Z>e  Vita  ConttatUini,  four  book^  a 
panegyric  rather  than  a  bi<^rapby.  It  has  gen- 
erally been  publiebed  wiUi  the  Ecclesiastical 
History,  but  edited  separately  by  Heinicbei^ 
ISSOi^ia  Onomotftton  di  Zoeia  UebraUit,  a 
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description  of  the  totras  lad  pieces  mentioDed  in 
Holy  Scripture,  arrangcti  in  olphabetioal  order, 
tt  was  tnuiftlated  into  Latb  hj  Jerome. 

BustathIds  {F,ioTd8ios.)  1.  Of  Cappadocia, 
»  Neo-iiBtoiiie  philoBopho*,  was  a  pupil  of  lam- 
blichuB  and  .£aeeiuB.  Id  A.D.  $58  fie  was  seat 
by  Conetantins  as  ambtusador  to  Eit^  Sapor, 
and  romaiaed  in  PerBia,  where  he  was  treated 
with  the  greatest  honor. — 2.  Or  Eukathius. 
probably  lived  as  late  as  the  twelfth  centuiy  of 
oir  era.  He  wrote  a  Greek  romance  id  eleren 
'  books,  still  extant^  eontaiuing  an  account  of  the 
lores  of  Hysminias  and  Hystqin^  The  tale  is 
wearisome  and  improbable,  and  shows  no  power 
of  iaveiition  on  the  part  of  ite  author.  £!dited 
by  GauimiD,  Paiia,  1C17,  aod  by  Teucher,  lips., 


1792. — 3.  Archbishop  of  Thesaalonica,  was  b  na-  'was  as  intimate  friend  of  Antony,  and  a  com- 


tive  of  ConstantiDople,  and  lived  daring  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  twelfth  centory.  He  was  a  man 
ol  gnat  leaniiiig,  and  wrote  numerona  works, 
the  most  important  oi  which  Is  his  oommeotary 
on  the  niau  and  Odyssey  (HapeKtoXai  Hf 
'Ou^pov  IXtdda  Kot  ^Oiuoauav),  or  rather  his 
collcctioQ  of  extracts  from  earlier  commeotators 
on  those  two  poeim  This  vast  compilation 
was  made  from  the  numerous  and  exteosiTe 
works  of  the  Alexandrian  grammarians  and 
oitics ;  and  as  neariy  all  the  works  from  which 
EustatliiuB  made  his  extracts  are  loot,  his  com- 
mentary is  of  incalculable  value  to  us.  Edi- 
tions: At  Rome,  1542-1650,  4  vols.  foL;  at 
Basle,  15S9-60;  at  Leipzie,  1625-26,  oontain- 
kig  the  commentary  on  tite  Odyssey,  and  at 
Leipzig,  1827-29,  the  commentary  on  tite  Hiad, 
in  all  7  vols.  4to.  There  is  also  extant  by  Eu- 
stathius  a  oommentaij  on  Dionyuus  Peri^etea, 
whidi  is  puUished  with  most  edttkms  of  Dionys- 
his.  Eustatbius  likewise  wrote  a  commeDtaiy  aa 
P!ndar,  which  seems  to  be  lost — 4^  Uaoalh'  call- 
ed EusTATHius  RoKANira,  a  celebrated  Grtsoo- 
Roman  jurist,  filled  various  high  offioea  at  Coo- 
ataotiitople  from  A.D.  960  to  1000. 

EusTaAiIuB  (EAffT^rtof),  one  of  tiie  latest 
eommentators  on  Anstotle,  lived  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twelfth  century  aft^r  Christ,  un- 
der the  Emperor  Alexius  Comnenus,  as  metro- 
politan of  Nicfoa.  Of  his  writings  only  two  are 
extant,  and  these  in  a  very  fragmentOT'  state : 
viz.,  1.  A  Oommentarr  on  the  second  book  of 
the  Analytica.   2.  A  Oommoitaiy  on  the  BOuea 

EtITEaPE.     Vtd.  HLOBM. 

[EuthtobXtes  (Ei^fcp^riK'),  a  Greek  statnaiy, 
probably  aboot  B.C.  800 ;  a  son  and  the  most 
listingui&hed  pupil  of  Lyaippua.] 

EimiTn£icu8  {V.i6v6^itof).  A  sophist,  was  bora 
Rt  Chios,  and  migrated,  with  his  brother  IMony- 
lodonu,  to  Thcni  in  Italy.  Being  exiled  thence, 
iu!j  came  to  Atkena,  wrnra  ttar  rwded  many 
rean.  The  pretec^ona  tiS  Sfntl^demaB  aod 
(is  brotber  an*  exposed  by  Plato  in  the  dia- 
lo^e  which  bears  the  name  of  the  former. — S, 
Kmg  of  Bactrio,  was  a  native  of  Hagneeia.  We 
know  nothing  of  the  circumstances  attending  hu 
elevation  to  the  sovereignty  of  Bactria.  He  ex- 
tended his  power  over  we  neighboring  provinces, 
K  M  to  become  the  fbnnder  of  the  greatness 
of  the  Boctrian  monarchy.  His  dominions  were 
invaded  about  RC.  212,  by  Aottochus  the  Great, 
with  whom  he  eventually  oooduded  a  treaty  of 
peaoft 


EoTHJitra  (Etftj/£or),  a  hero  of  JjMsn  in  Italy 
son  of  Afltycles  or  ttf  tbe  river-god  Cieuoiu 
He  was  famous  for  his  strength  sndskill  in  box- 
ing, and  delivered  the  town  of  Temesa  from  the 
evil  spirit  Polites,  to  whom  ft  Csfr  maiden  was 
saorifiied  every  year.  Enthymas  himself  die- 
appeared  at  an  adTaneed  age  in  the  Kiver  C» 
emuH. 

EdtCcJcb  (EArSitfor),  of  Aecalwi,  the  com- 
mentator on  ApoUooius  of  Perga  and  on  Arcln- 
medes,  lived  about  A.D.  660.  His  comm<;ntar* 
ies  are  printed  in  the  editions  of  Apollonids  and 
AacaniEDEs. 

EtmtXrKtus,  P.  VoldknIiis,  a  Roman  knight, 
obtained  the  surname  of  Eutrapdus  (E^pdn-e- 
Aof)  on  account  of  his  liveliness  and  wit  He 


panion  of  his  pleasures  and  debaucbea.  Cythe- 
ris,  the  mirtress  of  Antmy,  was  originaUy  tbe 
freedwoman  and  miatras  of  Yolnmnius  Entrap- 
elns,  whence  we  find  ber  called  Tolmnnu, 
and  was  anrroidered  to  Antoay  by  Ina  fHcnd. 
Eutrapelua  is  mentioned  by  ^waoe  lI^itL,  i, 
18,  SI). 

Eurafisli  {Eirp^iot),  the  inhabitants  of  a  dia- 
tdet  in  Arcadia,  north  of  Megak^ha. 

EuTEtei  {E'6Tptittt(),n.tm>Si  town  m  Bcaotia, 
between  niemaB  utd  rlatroas,  whb  a  temple  aod 
wade  of  Apculo,  who  hence  bad  the  surname  Eo- 
tresltes. 

Ecrafipftja.  1.  A  ennueh,  the  Cavorite  of  At>- 
cadius,  became  the  virtual  governor  of  the  Saat 
on  the  death  of  Rnfintu,  AJ).  896..  He  waa 
consul  in  899,  but  in  that  year  was  deprived 
of  his  power  by  the  intrigues  of  tbe  Empress 
Eudoxia  and  Gainas  the  Goth ;  be  was  firct 
banished  to  Cyprus,  was  shortty  afttfward  re- 
called, and  put  to  death  at  Chaleedon.  The 
poet  Claudian  wrote  an  invective  against  Eu- 
tropus. — 2.  A  Roman  historian,  held  the  office 
of  a  secretary  under  Constantioe  tbe  Great, 
was  patronised  by  Julian  the  Apostate,  whom 
be  Bcotmipanied  in  the  FeraiBn  ezpeditioo,  and 
was  alive  m  tibe  reign  of  ValentiniaQ  and  Taleiii. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  brief  ecoapendinm  of  Ro- 
man history  in  ten  books,  from  the  foundation 
of  the  dty  to  tbe  accession  of  Yalens,  AJ>.  864, 
to  whom  it  is  inscribed.  In  drawing  up  thia 
abridgment  Eutroj^us  appear*  to  have  cfnsidted 
the  best  autbnities,  and  to  have  executed  bin 
task  in  general  with  care.  Tbe  etvle  is  in  per- 
fect good  taste  aod  keeping  with  toe  nature  of 
the  undertaklBg,  b^ig  plain,  pT«<9Be,  and  aimplcb 
Hie  best  editions  are  by  Tzschncke,  Lops.,  1)96, 
and  1^  Grosse,  HaL,  1813. 

EuTTc^oMBa  (^im^^iS^),  of  Siotoo,  a  statu- 
ary, and  a  diaeiiie  ^  I/^ppta,  ifoaridwd  B.0 
80a 

ECZIHTH  PONTDS.     Vid  PONTCS  EuxnTOB^ 

EvADRX  {EidSvpy  I,  Daughter  of  Neptnm 
(Poseidon)  and  Pitane,  who  was  brought  Vjt  by 
tbe  Arcadian  king  .£|^tn&,ai?d  became  by  Apol- 
lo the  mother  of  lamus^ — 2.  Daughter  oi  Iplua 
(henoe  called  Ipbias)  or  Philax,  and  wife  (tf  Gir 
psneva.   For  Stalls,  vid.  CtrAtmn. 

EvAojlui  (Eisj^iMc),  Idng  of  Salamii  in  Or 
pms.  He  waa  sprang  moa  a  flunity  vbidi 
claimed  descent  frwn  Teucer,  tiie  reputed  foood- 
er  of  Solamis ;  find  Us  ancesbnv  i^PP^^  ^  bav* 
bem,  daring  a  long  period,  the  hcndita^  nikra 
of        eify  DDder  Am  rapmafly  of  Pswia. 
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Thxy  b.i, ,  hoirever,  been  expelled  by  a  Pbord- 
MHu  «xii^  wliu  ulrt^iine.l  Uie  sovereigoW  for, 
hjiw^M-lf,  tad  trwiBinttted  it  to  bis  deecenoaQta. 
JSragoraa  Buceeedcd  in  reooTering  bis  faeredHuj 
IdngOMn,  and  pottiiig  the  reigning  tyrant  to 
death,  sboot  B.O.  410.  Hii  rule  waa  distin- 
gtdabad  Ibr  its  mildnwii  and  equity,  and  be 
ereatiy  ioareased  the  power  of  SaUmis,  special- 
by  the  fonnatioD  of  n  powerful  fleet  He 
MTe  a  friendly  recepticoi  to  CoDon,  when  the 
&tter  took  refuge  at  SabuniB  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Atheniims  at  .^igospotami,  406 ;  and  it  waa 
»t  hii  interiMeaioD  that  tu  Kii^  of  Perua  allow- 
ed  Oooon  the  sopport  of  the  Fhoeniotan  fle^ 
Bat  his  growii^  povar  enft«d  the  jetloii^  of 
t^  Persian  eomt,  and  at  loigth  war  was  de- 
clared against  him  by  Artaxerxee.  Evagoras 
zveeared  the  assistailoe  of  an  Atbenian  fleet  uo- 
dw  Chabrias,  and  at  first  met  with  great  ano- 
oesB ;  but  the  fortone  of  war  afterward  tamed 
agaioat  lum,  and  he  was  glad  to  euiotude  a 
peMC  with  Pania,  by  wUoh  lie  raJgned  Ua  «oii- 
qneati  in  Pyprns,  but  was  allowed  to  retain 
poaaeaskn  m  Salamis,  with  the  titie  of  king. 
TUa  war  was  broi^ht  to  a  close  In  8BS.  Bra^ 
one  was  aasaasinated  in  874,  togethw  with  hts 
eldest  Bin- Ptrftogoraa,  He  was  suoeeeJed  by 
hia  soo  Nieowa.  ^niera  ia  atill  extant  ao  ora- 
tioD  ttf  Isooiwtw  in  prabe  of  BngUM,  addraBsed 
to  Ua  aoD  Vioodea. 

ErAoalim  {Eildypioc),  of  E|aphama  in  Syria, 
bom  about  AD.  636,  was  by  profession  a  "scho- 
buticas"  (advocate  or  pleader^  and  probably- 
'  praetaeed  at^tiooh.  He  wrote  ^«  .See/e«uu(v 
€al  Slatory,  still  extant,  whieh  extends  from  A. 
D.  4S1  to  6»4.  It  is  poUisbed  with  the  other 
eeelesijistical  historiaoB  by  Readu^,  Oamb, 
1720. 

EvAinna  (ti&avipofy  1.  Son  of  Mereury 
(SBrmet)  by  on  Arcadian  nynajdi,  called  Tbemis 
or  Nieostnto,  and  in  Soman  traditiooe  Gai^ 
mcota  or  llburtis.  About  sixty  years  before 
the  Trojan  war,  Evaoder  k  said  to  have  led  a 
Falasgian  eolony  from  Pallaotitun  in  Arcadia 
into  ttaly,  and  there  to  bare  birilt  a  town,  Pal- 
lantiom,  en  the  Tiber,  at  the  feot  of  the  Fala* 
'tiDe  BSi,  -vtueh  town  was  aabeeqnentlT  inoorpo- 
nted  with  Bmoa.  Erander  tan^  hIa  nei^ 
hon  milder  laws  aod  the  arts  of  peace  and  of 
social  life,  and  eepecially  the  art  oi  writing,  with 
vliieh  be  faimself  had  been  made  ooqo&inted  by 
Boeolea,  and  mnaic ;  he  also  introdnoed  among 
tbsm  the  vordup  of  the  Lycaean  Pan,  of  Ceres 
^emeter^  N'f^ptoiM  (Poeeidon^  and  Herenlea. 
vtrgQ  {^L,  rnl,  61)  repreaenta  Erander  as  still 
aliTO  at  the  time  when  .<£neaa  arrived  in  Italy, 
and  as  fomiing  an  alliance  with  him  against  the 
Latins.  Evander  waa  worshipped  at  f^lUntium 
in  Areadia  as  a  hera  At  Rtmie  he  had  an  altar 
at  the  foot  of  the  Aventina — 2.  A  niodan,  waa 
the  pupilandeueeeasorof  LacydesaatfaehMdof 
^  AeademiB  School  at  Ath^  about  AO.  216. 

[ETAxeKum  (Eiu/jvAoc).  1.  A  Greelc  eomic 
poet  of  the  new  comedy,  a  fragment  of  one  of 
wboee  playa  is  preeerved  by  Athenaeus ;  edited 
by  Maneke,  PYogm.  Oomie.  Oreec,  vol  ii,  p. 
117II,  ediL  ininor.r»3.  A  slare  of  Peridee,  who 
dMngoislMd  Unwelf  by  bis  aUIities ;  he  ia  said 
to  iMm  vritten  a  mn  on  tiie  saieooaof  war 
(Tacrutf),  wUch  ww  UgUj  jiriied  by  Flulo* 


Erf  truB  (E^Si^Of).  1.  Baa  of  Mars  (Aree)  atd 
Deraonice,  and  &ther  of  Marpcssa.  For  de- 
tails, vid.  MAaPKsSA. — 2.  Two  eWiac  poeta  of 
I^troa.  One  of  theee  poets,  thoi^h  it  »  uncer- 
tain whether  the  elder  or  the  yoimgw,  waa  a 
oooten^mwry  of  Soeratee,  wbom  he  is  aoid  to 
have  inatnieted  in  pMtiy ;  and  Plato  ia  aereral 
paBsagearelm  toBvenoe,  somewhat  iroiueaUy. 
as  at  onee  a  tofUmt  or  j^osopher  and  a  poeb 
There  are  Bixteen  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Ao- 
tbok^  bearing  the  name  of  Evraus,  but  it  ia 
<Uffic^t  to  detennbe  wfai^  of  them  should  be 
asugoed  to  the  elder  and  which  to  the  yennger 
Erenns. 

Evftifus  (Ei^»6(:  vawlidhari).  1.  Formerly 
called  LyoOTmas,  risea  in  Mount  (Eta,  and  flows 
with  a  rajwd  stream  through  ^tolia  into  the 
sea,  one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  west  of  An* 
tirrhium. — 2.  (Now  Bandarli),  a  river  of  Mysia, 
rising  in  Mount  Temons,  flowing  south  through 
.£olis,  and  biUng  into  the  Sinus  EbuHicaa  near 
Pitane.  The  oty  of  Adramytthmi,  whieh  stood 
nearfy  doe  w«s(  of  its  sotin)ea,waB  supplied  with 
water  from  it  W  an  aqueduct 

BvxaaiTBs  (Bjrepyfr);;),  the  "  Benefactor,"  a 
title  of  honor,  frequently  eonferred  by  the  Greek 
states  npoo  those  from  whom  they  had  received 
beoefita.  It  was  assumed  by  manv  of  the  Greek 
k^B in  ^npt  and  elaewberft  PmLPtouudl 

EvioB  ^va>c\  4n  «pitb«t  •of  Baecfana,  gireo 
him  from  tiie  cheeriiw  and  •mm^.ting  cry  eia, 
e4oZ  (Lat.  not),  in  the  Kstivals  of  the  god. 

ExIdIto  {'ESdiiof),  one  of  the  Lapiuue.  fbtig^ 
at  the  Boptiala  of  I^tfaoQs. 

ExacPXKAiniirB,  Julius,  a  Roman  historiai^ 
who  lived  perhape  about  the  fifth  or  sixth  ocn- 
tiny  of  our  era.  He  is  the  author  of  a  Bboit 
tract  wtitled  De  Marii,  Zepidi,  ac  Seriorii  beUit 
eivilibiu,  whieh  maOT  euppoee  to  have  been 
al»idged  frtxn  the  Histonee  of  Sallnet  It  ia 
appended  to  Bflveral  et^tio&s  of  Sallust. 

^ffliGftsBft.    Fid  Baxsict,  No.  1. 

P. 

FXbXbb  or  pAxriaxm  (now  jPbr/b),  ft  101811 
river  in  Italy,  in  the  Sabine  territory,  between 
Reato  and  Ourea. 

FabItus,  L.  Roac^uB,  one  of  Cesar's  lieuten- 
ants in  the  Gallic  war,  and  pnetor  in  KO.  49. 
He  eapoosed  Porapey'B  party,  and  waa  twice 
sent  with  propoaak  <n  aeeoomodatioD  to  Giaaar. 
He  waa  killed  in  the  battle  at  Mntioa,  B.0. 48. 

FabItus  CalpckhIdb,  a  Roman  kulg^  ao- 
cused  in  AD.  64,  but  escaped  pnmshm^t  Ha 
was  ^randfirihtt  to  Galpurma,  wife  of  the  yond- 
er Kiny,  many  of  iritcm  letttti  are  addreaaed  to 
him. 

FABSRfue.  1.  A  debtor  of  M.  Cicero. — 2.  One 
of  the  nivato  seeretariea  of  0.  Julius  Cosw. 

two  daui^iters  of  M.  FaUos  Amboa- 
tus.  Hm  elder  waa  married  to  Ber.  Snlpkio^ 
a  patridan,  and  one  of  the  miliary  tribnnea 
RO.  876,  and  the  yongw  to  the  fAebeian  0.  Ii- 
ciniuB  Stolo, 

FasIa  Gxna,  one  of  the  most  ancioit  patri 
dan  gentes  at  Rome,  which  traced  its  origm  to 
Hercules  and  the  Aroadian  Evander.  The  Fatafi 
oooupy  a  |mHnin«it  part  in  bistMy  soon  after 
the  eoomieiieMiunt  <«  the  republic ;  and  three 
brotiMn  bekngng  to  the  g«aa  are  said  to  ban 
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been  inrestod  vith  Beren  sucsessiTe  oonsul- 
siiipff,  from  B.C.  485  to  479.  The  bourn  de- 
rived its  greatest  lustre  from  the  pntriotio  ooai^ 
age  aud  tragic  &te  of  the  three  buodred  and  six 
Fabii  m  the  battle  od  the  Cr«mera,  KC.  ill. 
Vid,  ViBouKua.  The  jBindpal  fiuniliea  of  tius 
ga»  bore  the  names  of  Axbustus,  Butbo,  Bob- 
■0,  LABK0,.HAznni9,  Picroa,  and  Vibulaitos. 

FABiiioB,  PApiaius,  a  Koman  rfaetoriciaD  and 
pldloeopher  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  aud  Calig- 
ula. He  wrote  works  on  philosophy  aod  physics, 
vbicb  are  referred  to  by  Seneca  and  Flioy. 

FAxatATitlA  (Fabratemus :  now  HdwOerra),  a 
town  ID  Latium,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Trenie, 
origioally  beloDged  to  the  Volsdans,  but  was 
sumcquentlT  coTooized  by  the  Romans. 

FabbIcii  belonged  originally  to  the  Hemician 
towQ  of  Aletriiun,  where  some  of  this  oaioe 
lived  as  late  as  the  time  of  Oieero,  1.  C.  Fa- 
B&iciuft  LcsciKts,  was  probably  the  first  of  his 
fiunily  who  quitted  Aletrium  aod  settled  at  Bome. 
He  was  one  of  Uie  moet  popular  heroes  in  tbe 
Roinan  atuittla,  aod,  like  (SndmutDs  and  Ourias,  is 
the  representatiye  oS  the  purity  and  honesty  of 
the  gwxl  old  timee.  In  lus  first  consulship,  KO. 
283,  he  defeated  the  Lucaoians,  BrattiaDS,  and 
Samnitce,  gained  a  rich  booty,  and  brought  into 
tbe  treasury  more  thao  four  hundred  tal- 
mts.  Fabncios  probably  sorred  as  le^te  in 
the  unfortunate  campaign  against  Fyrrhus  in 
260,  and  at  its  dose  ae  was  oab  of  Uie  Roman 
ambassadors  sent  to  Fyrrhus  at  Tar^tum  to 
Degotiate  a  ransom  or  exchange  of  prisoners. 
The  conduct  of  Fabricius  on  this  occasun  form- 
ed one  of  the  most  celebrated  stories  in  Roman 
lustory,  and  was  embellished  in  every  possible 
iray  by  subsequent  writers.  So  mu<m,  how- 
ever, seems  certain,  that  'Pjpbtm  med- every 
effort  to  gain  the  fitvor  of  Fabridus ;  thai  ho 
tiered  him  the  most  splendid  pre»Nits,  and  en- 
deavored to  penuade  him  to  mter  into  his  serv- 
ice, and  accompany  him  to  Qreeee ;  but  that 
the  sturdy  Roman  was  proof  against  all  his  se^ 
doetione,  and  rejected  all  his  o£Fers,  Oii  the 
renewal  of  the  war  iu  the  following  year  iVJ9), 
Fabricius  again  served  as  legate,  aad  ibaiw  in 
the  defeat  at  tbe  battle  of  Asoulom.  In  2*78 
Falaicius  was  orawnl  a  second  time,  and  had 
tbe  conduct  of  the  war  against  Fyrrhus.  The 
king  was  anziooa  for  peace ;  and  the  generouty 
with  which  Fabricius  sent  back  to  Fyrrhus  the 
traitor  who  had  o^ed  to  poison  him,  afibrded 
an  opportunity  for  opening  n^tiations,  whiefa 
resulted  in  tbe  evacuatint  of  Italy  by  ^rrliue. 
Fabricius  then  subdued  the  alliei  of  the  king  in 
the  south  of  Italy.  He  was  oensor  m  il6,  and 
distinguished  hunself  by  the  severity  with  which 
ho  attempted  to  repress  the  growuig  taste  for 
luxury.  His  censorship  b  particidkrly  cele- 
brat«a  from  bis  expelling  from  the  senate  P. 
Cornelius  Bofiaus  on  acoonnt  of  bis  poasesdng 
ten  poonds'  weiffht  of  silver  plate.  The  love 
of  luxury  and  the  d^enerscy  of  morals  which 
had  already  commenced,  brought  out  still  more 
prominently  the  simplicitv'  tif  life  and  the  int^- 
rity  of  character  which  diatitiguiehcd  Fabridus 
as  well  as  his  contemporary  Curias  Centatus ; 
ud  (moieat  writers  love  to  tell  of  the  frugal 
way  in  which  tliey  lived  on  thisr  heredituy 
txnoB,  and  bow  tuey  refused  tbe  rich  presents 
vliieh  the  Samnit*  ambassadors  offered  tbem 
3U4 


F*orimtts  Jiedas  poor  as  he  bad  li rod;  he  lefl 
no  dowry  for  his  dau^ters,  which  the  seuate, 
however,  fumisbed ;  and,  in  crder  to  pay  the 
gr6«test  possible  respect  to  his  memory,  tbe 
state  intured  him  within  tbe  pommium,  al* 
though  this  was  fbrldddai  by  tbe  Twelve  Ta- 
bles.—2.  L.  Fabbicios,  eurator  viamm  io  KO 
62,  built  a  new  brieve  of  stoue,  which  con- 
nected the  city  with  the  island  in  the  Tiber,  aod 
which  wai,  after  him,  caUed  pom  Fabrieitu. 
The  name  of  its  author  is  still  seen  on  the  rem- 
nants of  the  bridge,  which  now  bears  the  name 
of  potite  quaUro  «api. — 8.  Q.  FABBJcnrs,  tribune 
of  tbe  plebs  6*1,  proposed,  as  early  as  the  month 
of  January  of  ttuit  year,  that  Cicero  should  be 
reealled  from  exile ;  but  this  attempt  was  frus- 
trated by  P.Olodius  by  armed  force. 

Fadus,  OubpIds,  appoioted  by  the  Emperor 
Clandiua  procurator  of  Judea  m  kS>.  44.  He 
was  succeeded  by  l^berius  Alexander. 

F^jJu  (FsBBuUnus :  now  FUioie),  a  dty  d 
Etmria,  sitoiOcd  on  a  hill  three  miles  ixntiMast 
of  Florence,  \nui  probaUy  not  one  tbe  trdve 
cities  of  the  League.  Siula  sent  to  it  a  militaiT 
colony ;  and  it  was  the  bead^uarten  at  Catl- 
line's  army.  There  are  etill  to  be  seen  the  re- 
mains of  its  aociait  walls,  of  a  theatre^  Ac 

FalaobInb  or  FalackInom,  a  Babine  town  at 
the  foot  of  the  Apauunes,  on  the  Via  Salaria. 
between  Ascnlum  and  Reat^  the  birth-idBoe  of 
the  Emperor  Vespasian. 

TAiJtsSt  or  FALialuif,  a  town  in*  Etruria,  sit- 
uated on  a  steep  and  lof^  beig^ht  near  Mount 
Soracte,  was  an  ancient  Folau^o  town,  and  is 
sud  to  have  beoi  fbonded  by  HaleBus,  who  set- 
tled with  a  body  of  ooloniets  from  Argoe.  Its 
inhabitaotB  were  called  Viuaa,  aod  were  re- 
garded by  many  as  of  the  same  race  as  the 
.^ni,  wh^ce  we  find  than  often  called  JEma 
FaUeci.  Falerii  afterward  became  one  of  uie 
twelve  Etruscan  cities ;  but  its  inhabitants  con- 
tinued to  differ  from  the  rest  of  the  Etrusoam 
both  in  their  language  and  custoim  in  the  time 
of  Augustus.  After  a  long  struggle  with  Rome, 
the  Faliscana  yielded  to  Cai^lQi,  B.O.  894. 
They  subeequeotly  jtnned  their  neighbors  sev- 
eral times  in  vamng  against  Rome,  but  were ' 
finally  subdued.  At  the  dose  of  tbe  first  Pome 
war,  241,  they  again  revolted.  The  Romans 
DOW  destroyed  Falerii,  and  compelled  the  Fa- 
liscans  to  build  a  new  town  in  the  {dam.  1h» 
ruina  of  tbe  nev  ei^  are  to  be  seen  at  A^fm, 
while  the  remains  <a  tbe  more  anoent  one  are 
at  Civita  Cattellana.  The  ancient  town  of  Fa- 
lerii was  afterward  colonized  'by  the  Romans 
under  the  name  of  "  Colonia  Etruscorum  Fa- 
hsca,"  or  "  Colonia  Junonia  Falisoonim,"  bat 
it  never  become  again  a  place  of  importance. 
The  ancient  town  was  celebrated  for  its  worship 
of  Juno  Curitis  or  Quiritis,  and  it  was  in  honor 
of  her  that  tbe  Runana  fbonded  the  colmy 
Uinerva  and  Janus  yrtxe  also  worshipped  io  toe 
town.  Falerii  had  ezteouve  lintn  manufaetoriea, 
and  its  white  cows  were  priied  at  Rome  as  ne- 
tims  for  sacrifice. 

Falebnus  Aqkb,  a  district  in  the  north  nf 
Canipania,  eztoiding  from  the  Uassie  hiib  to 
Uie  Rirer  Vultumus.  It  produced  some  of  the 
finest  wine  in  Itaily,  which  was  reckoned  ocdy 
second  to  the  viue  of  Setia.  Its  diMeest  va- 
riety was  soiled  Fnustianum.   It  beoame  fit  ior 
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driaUng  in  ten  years,  and  might  be  used  when 
tveaty  yean  old 

Yalbsis  Fobtcs,  a  harbor  in  Etrnria,  south  of 
Pc^IoDiDiD,  oppoaite  the  idind  Iln. 

j^AUBCL     yid.  FaLXEIL 

Faliscus,  GBATfra,  a  coatemporary  of  Orid, 
aad  the  autlior  of  a  poem  upua  tlie  cibasa,  en- 
titled Cynegeticon  Liber,  io  tive  hundred  and 
forty  hexameter  lines.  Printed  io  Bunnaun'a 
and  Wemgdorf'i  Fo^  JxAMin.;  [and  vith 
OlympiuB  Kemeuana,  by  Stom,  Halte,  1882, 
Svo.] 

Faitmia.  1.  A  iranaii  of  Miirtonu^  -who  hos- 
pitabi;  eDtotaioed  Marius  vheo  be  oame  to 
Mintiinue  in  his  fli^t,  B.C.  88,  though  be  had 
fortnwly  pronouoced  her  guilty  of  adultery; — 2. 
The  Mfooi  wife  of  HelTidiiu  I^iecus. 

FANNiua.  1.  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.C. 
187; — i.  L.,  deserted  from  the  Koman  army  is 
84,  nith  li.  Mogina,  sad  went  over  to  AUtfara- 
dates,  whom  thc^  persoaded  to  enter  into 
tiatkHM  with  Sertoriiu  in  Spaia  Famuos  after- 
ward commanded  a  detadunent  of  the  army  of 
Uithradates  against  Lnoullua — S.  one  of  the 
persons  vho  signed  the  accusation  brought 
agatuEt  P.  Clodius  in  61.  In  69  he  was  men- 
UoQcd  by  L.  YetUus  aa  an  acoompliee  in  the  al- 
leged aousmracy  against  Pompey. — i.  laibune 
of  the  plebs  fi9,  (^nxned  the  le*  offraria  of 
Ciesar.  He  belongea  to  Pompey's  party,  and  in 
49  went  as  pnetor  to  Sicily.— 6.  0,,  a  contem- 
porary of  the  younger  P!i^,  the  author  of  a 
work,  very  popular  at  the  time,  on  the  deaths  of 
persona  executed  or  exiled  by  Nero, 

FakhIus  Cjtvio.    Vid.  Cjbfio. 

fAHsivu  SxBABO.  SraABa 

Fannius  Qcai>iUtc&    Vtd.  QoAimATinL 

Faxum  FoetOn.«  (now  Fam),  aa  important 
town  in  Umbna,  at  tiie  mouth  of  the  Metaums, 
with  a  celebrated  temple  of  Fortuna,  whence  the 
town  derived  its  name.  Augustus  sent  to  it  a 
eol«iy  of  veterans,  and  it  was  then  called  "  Co- 
luiia  iTulia  Faueatris."  Here  was  a  bitunpbal 
arch  ia  honor  of  Augustus. 

FABrlai^    Vid.  Fababu. 

FascInds,  an  early  Latin  diTini^,  and  iden- 
tical witii  Mutinus  or  Tutinus.  He  was  wor- 
shipped as  the  protector  from  sorcery,  witch- 
craft and  evil  deemoDs ;  and  represented  in  the 
form  of  a  phallus,  the  genuine  Latin  for  which 
b  fateinmn,  as  this  symbol  was  believed  to  be 
moat  effieadouB  in  aTertin^  all  evil  influencesb 

Faola  or  Fadsa,  according  to  some,  a  coneu- 
tnoe  of  Hercules  in  Italy ;  accordii^  to  others, 
the  wife  or  sister  of  Faunus.  VtdFAUNCs. 

FACMua,  son  of  Pieus,  grandson  of  SiUumus, 
and  &ther  of  Latioue,  was  the  third  io  the  series 
of  the  lungs  of  the  Laureutes.  Faunus  acts  a 
very  prominent  part  in  the  mythical  history  of 
Lattoni,  aod  was  in  lator  times  worshipped  in 
two  ^tinct  capacities :  Ant,  as  the  god  of  fields 
aod  shepherds,  because  he  had  promotod  agri- 
culture and  the  breeding  of  cattle;  tad  sec- 
oodly  as  an  oracular  divinity,  because  he  was 
CHie  of  the  i^eat  founders  of  the  religioo  of  the 
oountry.  The  festival  of  the  Faunolia,  cele- 
brated oD  the  fifth  of  December  by  tbe  country 
{Mopte,  had  reference  to  him  as  the  eod  <^  ag- 
rioiutare  and  cattle.  As  a  prophetie  god,  he 
was  b«dieTed  to  reveal  the  future  to  man,  partiy 
ia  dreamy  and  partly  \jj  voioes  of  uakoowD  or- 


igin, in  certain  sacred  groves,  one  Dear  Tibar, 
around  the  well  Albunea,  and  another  on  the 
Aventine,  near  Rome.  What  Faunoe  was  to 
the  male  sez;  his  wife  Faola  or  Fauna  wai  to 
the  female.  At  Borne  there  was  a  round  ten^ 
pie  of  Faunus,  surrounded  with  columns,  on 
Mount  Ctelius ;  and  another  was  built  to  lum, 
in  B.C.  196,  on  the  island  in  the  Tiber,  where 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  him  on  the  ides  of  Feb- 
ruary. As  tihe  god  manifested  himself  in  various 
ways,  the  idea  arose  of  a  plurality  of  Fauna 
(Fauni)^  who  are  deseribed  as  half  m^  half 
goats,  and  with  horns.  Faunus  gradually  came 
to  be  identified  with  the  Arcadian  Fan,  and  the 
Fauni  with  tiie  Qreek  Satyrs. 

Fausta.  1.  CoRHftiJU,  daughter  of  the  dic- 
tator Sulla,  ^od  twin  sister  of  Fauetus  Sulla, 
was  bom  about  B.C.  88.  She  was  fii'st  married 
to  C.  Memmiua^  and  oAerword  to  Milo.  She 
was  iofiunouB  fbr  her  adulterieB,  and  the  histo- 
rian Sallust  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  her  par- 
amours, and  to  have  received  a  severe  flogging 
from  mio  when  he  was  detected  on  one  occasiou 
in  the  house  of  the  latter.  Villius  was  another 
of  her  paramours,  whence  Horaee  calls  him 
"SnlliB  gener"  {5a*,  i.,  2,  64).— 2.  FlavIa  Max- 
uciAna,  daughter  of  Mazumonus,  and  wife  of 
CoDStantiue  the  Orei^  to  whom  she  bore  Coo- 
stantinus,  OiMutantius,  aad  Oonstana. 

FaustTita.  1.  Aimu  GALsau,  commonly  di»- 
tinguiahed  as  FmuHna  Senior,  the  wife  of  An- 
touinus  PiuB,  died  in  the  third  year  of  his  rdgn, 
AD.  141.  Notwithstandii^  the  profligacy  of 
her  life,  her  huslwnd  loaded  her  with  hcnori 
both  before  and  aftw  her  decease.  It  was  in 
honor  of  her  that  Antoninus  establisbed  a  hospi< 
tal  for  the  edncatioa  and  support  of  young 
males,  vim  were  called  after  her  podia  aiimenr 
taricB  Fauainiana.—^.  Amhia,  or  FauttiM  Ju- 
nior, daughter  of  the  elder  Faustina,  was  mar- 
ried to  M.  AnreUus  in  AD.  14fi  or  146,  and  she 
died  in  a  village  on  the  skirta  of  Mount  Taurus 
in  175,  having  accompanied  the  emperor  to  Syr- 
ia. Her  {»ofligacy  was  so  open  and  influnoai, 
that  the  good  nature  or  blindness  of  her  hos- 
bend,  who  oheriabed  her  fiHidly  while  alir^  and 
loaded  her  with  hoQort  after  her  death,  appears 
truly  marvelloiuu — 8.  Aim*,  grand-daughter  or 
great-graod-dau^ter  of  M.  Aureliu^  the  tintd 
of  the  numerous  wives  of  Elagabalna. 

FAtrarttLUs.    Vid.  BovoLtw. 

FATunU  (FaTOitlnuB:  now  Fiaetue),  a  town 
in  Oallia  O^jnoa,  on  the  Biver  Anemo  and  on 
the  Via  .^finiUm,  celebrated  for  its  linen  manu- 
factories. 

FavOnIi  Portos  (now  Porto  Fnvone),  a  harbor 
OD  the  coast  of  GorucL 

FAyCNii;e,  M.,  an  imitator  of  Oato  Uticemis, 
whose  character  and  conduct  he  coped  so  ser- 
vilely as  to  receive  the  nickname  of  Cato's  ap& 
He  was  always  a  warm  ei^portor  of  the  party 
of  the  optimates,  and  activdy  opposed  all  the 
measures  of  Uxo  fbat  binmvirate.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war  in  B.C.  49,  he  joined 
Pompey,  notwithstanding  his  personal  aversion 
to  the  latter,  and  opposed  all  proposals  of  rec- 
onciliation between  Ciesar  and  Pompey.  He 
served  in  the  campuen  agabst  Onsar  in  Gtreeoa 
in  48,  and  after  the  aetoA  of  his  party  at  tiiar- 
sains  he  aeeomoanied  Pompey  io  his  ffight,  and 
showed  him  the  greatest  kiiMlness  and  atU» 
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boo.  Opon  Pompe  j'l  death,  he  returned  to  Italy, 
and  was  pardoned  by  G^ar.  He  took  no 
part  to  the  conspiracT  against  Cteeai'a  life,  but 
«fter  the  murder  of  the  utter  he  espoused  the 
side  of  Bi-utue  and  CosBioB.  He  was  taken  pris* 
ooer  in  the  batUe  of  Fhilippi  in  42,  and  was  put 
to  death  by  Octavianua. 
f  atobZnds,  a  philosoi^ier  and  sophist  in  the 
of  Hadrian,  vaa  a  native  of  Aries  in  OaoL 
He  resided  at  diflinreot  pwiods  of  bis  life  in 
Kome,  Greece,  and  Ada  Uioor,  and  obtabed 
high  distinctiooa  He  was  intimate  viOx  some 
of  bis  most  disUnguished  contemporaries,  among 
others  with  Plutareli,  who  dedicated  to  him  his 
treatise  oo  the  prioeiide  of  cold,  and  wHh  He- 
rodes  Aftieu^  to  wboax  ho  be^neatlied  bis  li- 
branr  aod  boose  at  Borne.  Hs  wrote  several 
works  on  Tarious  subjects^  but  docm  of  them  are 
otant 

FzBoia,  the  goddeso,  or,  raUier,  the  averter  of 
fever.  She  Had  three  sanctuaries  at  Rome,  in 
which  amulets  were  dedicated  which  people  had 
Torn  during  a  fever. 

FEBBtfD^  an  aocient  ItaUan  divinity,  to  whom 
the  montlt  of  Felmiai;  was  sacred,  tat  in  the 
latter  half  of  that  month  general  jpurificatioas 
and  lustrations  were  celebrated,  ^e  name  is 
ooooected  with  fibntan  (to  purify),  and  febrva 
(purifications).  Fehruus  was  also  regarded  as  a 
god  of  the  lower  world,  aod  the  festival  of  the 
dead  {fhralia}  was  celebrated  in  February. 

FxLloinu,  the  personi&ettioo  of  hutpiniBBai  to 
whom  a  tamjde  was  erected  1^^  Lncnllus  in  B.C. 
70,  which  was  burned  down  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius.  Felicitas  is  frequeotly  seen  on  Ro- 
man medals  in  the  form  of  a  matron,  with  the 
staff  of  Uercury  {caduceut)  and  a  comuoopio. 

Fujx,  AHTCNiin,  procurator  of  Judsea  in  the 
r^ins  of  Claudius  and  Nero,  was  a  brother  of 
the  freedmao  Pallaa,  and  was  himseU  a  freed- 
man  of  the  Emperor  daudion  Hence  be  is 
also  called  davdivt  Felix  In  his  private  and 
his  public  character  alike.  Felix  was  unscrupu- 
lous and  profligate.  Having  fallen  in  lovo  with 
l)rusilla,  daugnter  of  Agrippa  I.,  aod  wife  of 
AasuB,  king  of  Emesa,  Iw  indno^i  ber  to  leave 
ber  husband ;  and  she  was  still  living  with  him 
in  60,  when  St  Paul  preached  before  him  "  of 
ri^teoosoess,  temperance,  and  judgmeot  to 
eome."   His  government,  though  crud  and  op- 

Cisire,  was  s^ng ;  he  suppressed  all  distur- 
ces,  and  cleared  liie  country  of  robbers.  He 
was  recalled  in  62,  and  sucmeded  by  Fomus 
Festus ;  and  the  Jews  having  lodged  aeousations 
against  Imn  at  Rome,  bo  was  sav«lfr«n  condign 
pmishment  <»ily  1^  the  iofloeooe  of  bis  brother 
Pallas  with  Kero. 

FzLn,  M.  MiinjcJna,  a  Roman  lawyer,  who 
flourished  about  AD.  2S0,  wrote  a  dialogue  en- 
titled Octaviui,  which  occupies  a  conspicuous 
place  among  the  early  Apol<^e8  for  ClwiBtian- 
ity.  Edited  by  Grooovius,  Ix^  Bab,  ;  by 
Emesti,  ilAl,  1778;  and  by  Uur^io,  Tune, 
1886. 

FBLsnra.  FidBonoiru. 

FiltbIa  (Feltdnus:  now  .TWtv),  a  town  in 
Bntia,  a  Ihue  north  of  the  River  Plavia. 

FxHEmixA,  a  Roman  historian,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Ai^ustus,  and  died  AD.  21,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  bis  age.  His  woric,  entitled 
^<iMi^  extended  to  at  Xeart  twenty-two  boobs 
306 


The  fsw  fragmmts  preserved  rdate  to  evsBfei 
I  aubsequoat  to  the  Carthaginian  wore ;  and  we 
'  know  that  it  embraced  the  greater  part  of  Cio- 
'  ero's  career.   A  treatise  De  Sa«erdotiit  et  Ma- 
Imttratibut  Romanorum  lAbri  11^  ascribed  to 
I  Feneitella,  is  a  modem  forgery.    [The  goiuine 
fragments  are  pubUshed  in  Fopma  s  ^rt^ro't'A 
.  Hittoricorum  va.  Lai„  Amst,  1692,  and  in  Hav- 
ereamp's  and  Frotsoher's  editions  of  Sallustl 
I    FxMNi,  a  savage  people  living  by  the  coas^ 
jwhom  Tacitos  {(Jerm^  16)  reckons  tmoog  tlu 
Germans.   They  appear  to  have  dwelt  io  the 
further  part  of  Eastern  Prussia,  aod  to  have  been 
the  same  as  the  modem  Finns. 

FirentIkum  (FerenOoos,  Feraitinua).  1.  j^Nov 
Rrento),  a  town  of  £truria,  south  of  VoIsiDii,  the 
birth-place  of  tiie  iknperor  Otho.  It  is  called 
both  a  oolonia  and  a  municipiucL  There  are 
still  rematoa  of  its  walls,  of  a  theatre,  aod  of  se- 
polohres  at  Ferenio. — 2.  (Now  Hreniino),  an 
ancient  town  of  the  Hemici  in  Latium,  southwest 
of  Aaagnia,  colonized  by  the  Romans  in  the  sec- 
ond Pimio  war.  There  are  still  remains  of  its 
aocient  walls.  In  its  n^bboriiood  was  the 
source  oi  the  aacred  Intook  FxaximiM,  at  which 
the  Latins  used  to  bold  their  meetings. 

FsEBimiH.     Vid.  FOBEHTDM. 

FsftsraluB,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  thrived 
from  firirt,  to  strike ;  for  persons  vbo  took  an 
oath  called  upoo  Jupiter  to  strike  tiiem  if  thev 
swore  falsdy,  as  ttwy  struok  the  victim  whi<ui 
they  sacrifioed  to  bim.  Otbera  derived  it  from 
fern,  because  be  was  the  giver  of  peace,  or  be- 
cause people  dedicated  {fnrebatU)  to  him  spolia 
opima. 

Fxb&kIa,  an  anrient  Italian  diviniW,  who  ori- 
ginally bdoDged  to  the  Salmies  and  Falucans, 
aod  was  introduced  by  them  among  the  Ro- 
mans. It  is  difficult  to  form  a  definite  notioo 
of  tiie  nature  of  this  goddeea.  Some  consider 
her  to  have  been  the  goddess  (tf  libwtj;  others 
look  upon  her  as  the  goddess  of  commerce  and 
traffic,  and  others,  again,  regard  her  as  a  goddess 
of  the  earth  oc  tlie  lower  world.  Ker  chief 
sanctuaries  were  at  Terracins,  and  near  Mount 
Soracte. 

Fekox,  tTBSEtDfl,  a  Roman  jurist,  wl^  proba- 
bly flonrisbed  between  the  time  of  Tiberius  and 
Vespauao. 

fuaXTDS  MoNB  (now  Jebel-Jurjurah),  one  of 
the  |H^cipal  mountain-chains  in  the  Lesser 
Atlas  system,  in  North  Africa,  on  the  bordera 
of  Hauretama  Cssariensis  and  Uaoretania  ffi- 
tifensis. 

FEscENifiim  or  FbsckhkIa  (FeseenolDUs),  a 
town  of  the  Falisci  in  Etruria,  and  oolisMueDtly, 
like  Falerii,  of  Pelasgio  origin.  Vid.  Falmmu. 
From  this  town  the  Romans  are  said  to  have 
derived  the  Fescenoine  songs.  The  site  of 
the  town  is  uocertaio ;  it  may  perhaps  be  placed 
at  S.  Silvnto.  Many  writers  place  it  at  OivUa 
Ctutellana,  but  thia  was  the  site  of  FaleriL 

FssTDB,  Sszt;  Fohfsius,  a  Roman  gnunmap- 
riao,  proboUy  lived  in  the  fourth  oenterj  of  our 
era.  His  name  is  attached  to  a  dictionary  or 
glossiuy  of  Latin  words  and  pbrasee,  divided 
mto  twcn^  books,  and  commonly  called  SexH 
PompaiFetHdeVerborwaSigtuAeaiioiu.  It  was 
abridged  by  Festus  from  a  worx  ivith  the  same 
title  by  M.  Vorius  Flaccus,  a  celebrated  gram- 
marian in  tbo  reign  of  AugustiK   Festoi  nutd€ 
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m  fev  altwfttioOB  and  criti'WDS  of  bm  own, 
had  inserted  Domerons  extncts  frau  otlier 
writiiigi  of'  Verrins,  but  aItogetti«r  omitted 
tboee  wordi  whioh  had  fiiUea  into  disune,  io- 
teoding  to  make  Uiese  the  Bubject  of  a  separate 
volume.  Toward  the  end  of  tbe  eigbtii  century, 
Paul,  Boa  of  'Wamefrid,  better  koown  as  Paulus 
Diaconns,  from  having  officiated  as  a  deaooQ  of 
the  eburch  at  Aqtiileia,  abridged  the  abridgment 
of  Feetus.  The  orij;^nal  work  of  Verrins  Flac- 
eoB  has  periabed  vith  the  ezoeption  of  one  or 
two  ioooDsidersUe  fragmenta.  Of  the  abatraet 
b^  Featus,  one  impenect  MS.  only  has  oome 
tSavm  to  Ha.  The  numerona  blanks  in  this  MS. 
bare  been  ingenioualy  filled  up  by  Scaliger  and 
UrsiniiB,  puUv  from  ooojeoture  aod  partly  from 
thft  coireapoiiaiog  pan^vpbs  of  Fanliia,  whose 
perfannanea  amwacs  in  a  eomplete  form  in 
mai^  MSS.  T&  beat  edition  FestDS  is  by 
K  a  Mailer,  Lipa,  1849,  in  which  the  text 
of  FestuB  is  placed  &ee  to  bee  with  the  oor- 
reapoodiog  toA  of  Faolna,  bo  as  to  admit  of 
easy  eompartaon.  The  work  is  one  of  great 
▼aloe,  coQtaimog  a  rich  treasure  of  learning 
npon  many  pconte  eonoeetad  with  antiquitiM, 
mythology,  and  grammar. 

FisTcs,  PoaoiDB,  aneceedad  Antooius  Felix 
as  procurator  of  Judna  in  A.I>.  62,  and  died  not 
long  after  his  appointm^  It  was  he  who  bore 
testimony  to  toe  inooeence  of  St  Paul,  when 
be  defmded  himself  before  him  in  the  same  year. 

FBsftNOB.    Vid  Abpinuic. 

FioSsA  (fSoanensisX  on*  of  the  ancient  Latin 
kwna  diBtniysd  by  AjMraa  Maroiaa. 

FtouiftA  (flcnleaa,  -Atis,  Fioolonis),  an  an- 
etMit  town  of  the  Babioee,  east  of  Fidenn,  said 
to  bare  been  founded  \^  the  Aborigines,  l»it 
early  sank  into  decay. 

FidSkje,  sometimes  Fioxna  (Fideoas,  -fiUs : 
(nav  CatUl  GivbiUo),  an  ancient  town  is  the 
land  di  tlw  SbUdsb,  forty  itadia  (five  miles) 
northeaat  of  Bom^  situated  on  a  steep  hill,  be- 
tween tbe  Tiber  and  the  Anio.  It  w  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Alba  Longa,  and  also  to 
have  been  eooquered  and  colonized  by  Romu- 
ins ;  but  tbe  population  appears  to  have  been 
partly  Ebnseao,  and  it  was  probably  colonized 
1^^  the  Stmseao  Veii,  with  which  city  we  find 
it  io  dose  alliance.  It  frequently  revolted  and 
waa  frequently  taken  by  the  Romans.  Its  last 
xcrvolt  was  B  B.C.  488,  and  io  the  following 
year  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  Subee- 
quvitly  the  town  was  rebuilt;  but  it  is  not 
mentioned  agam  till-  the  reign  of  Tlbenus, 
when,  in  consequence  of  tbe  fiiU  of  a  temporary 
■wooden  theatre  io  the  town,  twraty  tbouaaod, 
CRV  aceurding  to  srane  aaoomta,  fifty  tbousind 
ponena  loot  their  lives. 

Fmstnix  (Hdentlnus :  now  Borgo  8.  Domino), 
m  town  in  Cisalpine  Qaul,  on  the  Via  .£milia, 
between  Parma  and  Placentia,  memorable  for 
the  victoTT  which  Sulla'a  oanerala  guned  over 
Carbo,  BJO.  82. 

VlBEBt  the  pewmiflcation  of  fidelity  or  fidtb- 
fnlooss.  Knma  is  said  to  have  built  a  temple 
to  Fides  paUica  on  the  Oapitcd,  and  another 
was  boih  Ukwe  io  the  ctHisuluiip  of  Bf.  ^milius 
Boaurus,  B.O.  116.  She  was  Topreseot^  as  a 
matroo  wearing  a  wreath  of  oUve  or  laurel 
Uaves,  asd  eacryiog  in  her  band  vxra  ears,  or  a 
fattdutwitbfrvik 


Fiolua,  an  ancient  form  of  ^ivs,  occurs  ir 
the  connection  of  I>iuB  MtUm  or  Jfediua  Fldiut. 
that  is,  nu  IMut  (Aidf)  /iiiu*,  or  the  son  of  Jnpi 
ter,  that  is,  Hercules.  Hence  the  expreeaoc 
tiudtut  MtMt  is  equivalent  to  nu  Mereuieg,  scU. 
jwiet  Sometimes  Fidiua  is  used  alooa  Soma 
of  the  ancients  connected  _fiditu  with  fiiet 

FigOius,  C.  Makc{d8.  1.  Consul  B.O.  162, 
aod  again  consul  1S6,  when  he  carried  on  war 
with  the  Dalmats  io  Illyricum,r— 3.  CfHMul  (A, 
sQppported  Cioero  io  his  ooosDlshqL 

JneCLDB,  F.  Ifioislim,  a  I^rth^onan  philoe- 
oidier  of  high  reputation,  who  flourished  about 
B.O.  60.  Mathematical  and  ^ysi«d  investiga- 
Uom  appear  to  have  occo[Hed  a  lu*ge  share  of 
his  attention ;  and  such  was  his  tame  as  au  as- 
trok^r,  that  it  was  generally  believed,  in  later 
times  at  least,  that  he  had  predicted  the  fUture 
greatness  (rf  Octaviaoua  on  hearing  the  an- 
oooncenient  of  bis  birtiL  He,  moreover,  pos- 
sessed oonsidentblfl  infloaaee  in  politioal  af- 
fairs ;  was  one  of  the  senators  selected  by  Cic- 
ero to  take  down  the  depositions  of  the  wit- 
oeesee  who  ^ve  evideooe  with  regard  to  Cati- 
line's congptraoy,  B.a  68;  was  pnator  69: 
took  an  active  part  in  the  civil  war  on  tbe  side 
of  Pompey ;  was  compelled  hf  Coaar  to  live 
abroad,  and  died  in  exile  44. 

FIKBM^  C.  Flavius.  1.  A  homo  nom**,  who 
rose  to  the  highest  booors  through  bis  owo 
merits  and  taleots.  Cicero  praises  him  both 
as  a  jurist  and  an  orator.  He  was  consul  B.C. 
104,  and  was  snbsequentiy  aconsed  of  extortiou 
in  Us  proviooe,  but  was  aoquitted.^ — %.  Probably 
SOD  of  the  preceding,  was  one  of  the  most  vio- 
lent partisans  of  Marius  and  OiuoA  dorii^  tbe 
civil  war  with  Sulla.  In  RC.  86  he  was  sent 
ioto  Asia  as  legate  of  Valerius  Flaccus,  and 
took  advaotage  of  the  onpopularity  of  his  com- 
mandar  with  the  soldiers  to  excite  a  mutiny 
agaiDRt  him.  Flaoena  was  killed  at  Chalcedou, 
aod  was  succeeded  in  the  oommand  by  Fimbria, 
who  carried  on  the  war  with  success  against 
the  generals  of  MitiiradateB.  In  84  Sulla  oroes- 
ed  over  from  Q^eeca  into  Asia,  and,  after  con- 
dudii^  peaee  with  Mitbradates,  omrohcd  agaiost 
Fimbria.  The  latter  was  deserted  by  his  1axx>ps, 
and  pat  an  end  to  his  Ufa 

Fins,  tbe  name  of  a  great  oomber  of  places, 
either  on  tbe  borders  of  Roman  provioces  or 
of  different  tribes.  These  places  are  osually 
found  only  io  the  Jtioeraries,  aod  are  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  enumerated  here. 

FtftMliais  TAmirrics,  &  mathematiciao  and 
aetrologar,  contemporary  with  M.  Varro  aod 
Cicero.  At  Varro  s  request  Firmanus  took  the 
horoscope  of  Bunulus,  and  from  the  oremn- 
stanees  of  Uw  life  and  deaUi  of  tbe  finmder  de- 
termined the  era  of  Rome 

FiKKiAircs  Sncposlcs,  C-mius,  of  uoeertab 
age  and  country,  the  author  of  one  bundred  in- 
sijnd  riddles,  each  comprised  in  three  hexame- 
ter lines,  ccdlected,  aa  we  are  told  in  tbe  pro- 
logue, fi>r  tbe  pnrpose  of  priHnoting  tbe  Gravi- 
ties of  tbe  SatoAalia.  Printed  in  tibe  Poa.  Lot 
Min.  of  Weusdor^  voL  vi 

Kmjilcus  Matkbrds,  Jmhx,  or  perhaps  Vil- 
litiB,  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  ifofA^MM 
Libri  VJJl,  whieb  is  a  formal  introduction  to 
judicial  astrology,  according  to  the  diseipline 
of  tbe  Egyptians  and  Babyloniaos.  The  writai 
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bied  ID  tlie  time  of  ConstAutiDfi  the  Great,  and 
had  durii^  a  poitioa  of  hia  life  practic-ed  as  a 
foreouo  {deader.  There  is  also  ascribed  to  tbia 
Firmictu  Matemoa  a  work  in  faror  of  Christian- 
ity, entitled  Be  Errora  JProfanarum  Religionam 
ad  Cwutantivm  et  Oonitaniem.  This  work  waa, 
however,  probably  trrittea  by  a  different  per- 
sou  of  the  same  uame,  ainoe  the  author  of  the 
work  on  Utroiogy  vas  a  pagan. 

FiBmiii  (FirmflouB :  now  i^inno),  a  town  in 
Ficeoiun,  three  miles  from  tlte  coast,  and  south 
of  the  Kiver  Tinna,  colonized  by  the  Romans 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  Punie  war.  On  the 
ooast  was  ita  strongly  fortified  harbor,  Cabtel- 
i,UH  FiaMAMUM  or  FiaH^OBUM  (now  Porfo  tU 
finrmo.) 

FiBHi-s,  M.,  a  native  of  Stileneia,  the  friend 
and  ally  of  Zenobia,  seized  upon  Alexandrea, 
and  proclaimed  biouelf  emperor,  but  was  de- 
feated and  slain  by  Aurelian,  A.D.  2?S. 

Flaccus,  CALFuaitluB.  a  rhetorician  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian,  wbosv  £fty-one  dedamationa 
are  iVequcntlr  printed  with  those  of  QuintiUan. 

Flaccus,  Fuivius.  1.  consul  with  Appi 
Claudius  Caudex,  BC.  26^  in  which  year  the 
first  Punie  war  broke  out-~2.  ^  son  of  No. 
I,  consul  287,  fought  against  the  Ligurians  in 
Italy.  In  224  he  was  consul  a  second  time, 
and  conquered  the  Gauls  and  Insubrions  in  the 
north  of  Italy.  In  216  he  was  pnetor,  after 
having  been  twice  oonsul ;  and  in  the  following 
jrear  (aU)  be  was  re-elected  pnetor.  Jn  213 
ne  was  codmiI  for  tin  Unrd  time,  and  oarried 
on  the  war  in  Campania  against  the  Corthagtn- 
iaua.  He  and  his  colleague,  Appius  Chiudius 
Fulcher,  took  Hanno's  camp  by  storm,  and  then 
laid  ei^e  to  Capua,  which  they  took  in  the  fol- 
lowlbgyear  (212).  In  209  he  was  coosol  for 
the  fourth  time,  uid  oootinued  the  war  against 
the  Cartha^niaos  in  the  south  of  Itahr^ — 8.  Ox., 
brother  of  ao.  2,  was  prtttor  212,  and  had  Apu- 
lia for  bis  province :  he  was  defeated  by  Han- 
nibal near  Herdonea.  In  consequence  of  hia 
cowardice  in  this  battle  he  was  accuaed  before 
the  people,  and  went  iuto  voluntary  exile  before 
the  trial — i.  Q.,  sua  of  No.  2,  was  prstor  182, 
and  carried  on  war  iu  Spain  against  the  Celti- 
barians^  whom  he  defeated  in  aereral  bottles. 
He  was  consol  VJ9  with  ins  brother  L.  Maolius 
Acidinus  Fulvianus,  who  had  been  adopted  by 
Mauliua  Acidinus.  In  his  ooosulship  he  de- 
feated tlie  Ligurians.  In  174  he  was  censor 
with  A.  Poetumiua  Albinus.  Shortly  afterward 
he  became  deranged,  and  hung  himself  in  bis 
bed-chamber. — 6.  M.,  nephew  oS  JSo.  4,  and  a 
friend  of  the  Gracchi,  was  consul  125,  when  he 
tubdued  the  Transalpine  Ligurians.  He  was 
one  of  the  triumvirs  for  cairyuig  into  execution 
the  agrarian  law  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  was 
slain  together  with  C.  Gracchus  in  121.  He 
was  a  man  of  bold  and  determined  character, 
and  was  mora  ready  to  have  reeourse  to  vio- 
lenoe  oud  open  force  than  0.  Graoehaa. — 6.  ^ 

Srastw  in  »*r^limn  igf,  ud  ouisnl  180; — 7. 
ooDBul  180,  subdued  the  Vardmas  in  lUyr^ 

icum. 

F1.AOOQS,  GkanIds,  a  ooQtemporary  of  Julius 
Cteur,  wrote  a  book,  Be  Jure  Papiriano,  which 
was  a  collection  of  the  laws  of  the  antnent  kings 
of  Borne,  made  by  Faprius.    Vid.  Panbiob. 

ViMxm,  HoaXdEm.  ndHoumn. 
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Flacods,  HoaDEO»IcB,  consular  le^nte  of  Up- 
per Oermany  at  Nero's  death,  A.D.  68.  He  wa* 
secretly  attached  to  the  cause  of  VespaMan,  fcM 
which  reason  he  made  no  effectual  attempt  to 
put  down  the  insurrection  of  Oivilis.  Vid.  Civi- 
us.  His  troops,  who  were  in  favor  of  VitelU' 
OS,  compelled  uim  to  give  up  the  command  to 
YocuLA,  and  shortly  afWrwanl  put  him  to  death 

FuoouB,  0.  IfoBBlnps,  a  general  of  Oetavi' 
anus  and  Antcmy  in  the  oaupaign  against  Brv 
tus  and  Cassius,  B.O.  42.   He  was  oonsul  in  38. 

FLAcotra,  FEiiaiL-B.    Vid.  Fxasics. 

Flacods  SictiLua,  an  agrimeneor  by  profea 
sion,  probably  lived  about  the  reign  of  Herva 
He  wrote  a  treatise  entitJed  Be  Conditionibut 
AgronoK,  of  wluofa  the  oommeccemeot  is  we- 
served  in  the  ooUoctioo  of  Agrimeiuor«8.  Vid 
Fbontinus. 

Flaocob,  VALfiaius.  1.  L,  cuniletedile  B.0 
201,  prffitor  200,  and  consul  196,  with  M.  Porci- 
us  Cato.  In  his  cooeulsbip,  and  m  the  follow- 
ing ^ear,  he  carried  on  war,  with  great  success, 
agauut  the  Gaols  in  the  north  of  Italy.  In  184 
he  was  the  colleague  of  M.  Cato  in  the  censor- 
ship, and  in  the  same  year  was  made  prineeps 
senatua.  He  died  180. — 2.  L,  oonsnl  181,  wiu 
P.  Lioinius  Crassus. — S.  L,  oonsul  100,  with 
C.  Marius,  when  be  took  an  aotive  part  in  pub- 
ting  down  the  insurrection  of  Satuminus.  In 
97  lie  was  censor  with  M.  Antonius,  the  orator. 
In  86  ha  was  chosen  oonsul  in  plaoe  of  ^uius, 
who  had  died  in  liis  eeventh  oonsulship,  aud 
was  sent  by  CSma  into  Asia  to  oppose  SuUa, 
and  to  bring  tJie  war  against  Mithradates  to  a 
close.  Hie  avarice  and  severitv  of  Flaocus 
made  him  unpopular  with  the  soldiers,  who  at 
length  rose  in  mutiny  at  the  instigation  of  fim- 
bria. Flaccua  was  tb^  put  to  death  by  order 
of  Fimbria.  Vid  FntBaiA. — 4.  L,  the  inf  rrrex, 
who  proposed  that  Sulla  should  ba  made  dicta' 
tor,  82,  and  who  was  afterward  made  by  SoUa 
his  magister  equitum. — fi.  C.,  pnetor  98,  consul 
93,  and  afterward  proconsul  in  Spain. — 6.  L, 
prffitor  03,  and  afterward  propraetor  in  Aain, 
where  he  was  succeeded  by  Q.  Cicero.  In  69 
he  was  accused  by  D.  Ls^us  of  extortion  in 
Asia ;  but,  though  undoubtedly  guilty,  he  was 
defended  b^  Cioero  (iu  the  oratioo  pro  Ftaeeo, 
wluch  is  still  extant)  and  Q,  Knienuos,  and 
was  acquitted. — 7.  C,  a  poet,  was  a  natire  of 
Padua,  and  lived  in  the  time  of  Vespasian.  He 
is  the  author  of  the  Argonautiea,  an  unfinished 
heroic  poem  m  eight  books,  on  the  Argonautio 
expedition,  in  which  he  follows  the  general  ^ji 
and  arrangement  of  ApoUouiua  libodius.  The 
eighth  book  terminates  abruptly  at  tbe  point 
where  Medea  is  urging  Jason  to  make  her  the 
companion  of  hia  homeward  joumev'.  Flaoeua 
is  only  a  second-rate  poet  His  diction  is  pure ; 
his  general  style  is  free  from  affectation ;  his 
versification  is  polished  and  harmonious;  his 
descriptions  are  hvely  and  vigorous ;  but  he  dis- 
plays no  originality^  nor  any  of  the  higher  attri- 
butes of  gentua.  Editions  by  Bonnannus,  Leid., 
1724;  by  Harlea,  Altebh,  1781 ;  and  by  Wag- 
ner, Gotting.,  1806. 

Flaccu!!,  YebrIus,  a  freedman  birth,  and  a 
distingtlfahed  grammarian  in  the  reign  ot  Au- 
gustus, who  intrusted  him  with'  the  education 
of  bis  grandsons  Caius  and  Lucius  CiE«ar.  Ha 
daxA  at  an  advanqed  ^  in  the  rdgn  of  1ib» 
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tins.  At  the  lover  eud  of  the  market  place  at 
Prteoeste  was  a  statne  of  Yerrius  FIoccus,  front- 
ing the  Hemicyclium,  ou  the  inner  curve  of 
vuicli  were  set  up  marble  tablets,  losoribed 
with  the  Fwti  Verriani.  Tbeae  Fasti  were  a 
aaleadar  of  the  da^s  and  Tncatioas  of  public 
bmineaB — d?M  fatii,  nefatti,  and  intern^ — of 
relieioiu  ffeativalB,  triumphs,  etc,  eepeciaUv  in- 
dnoiOK  sneh  as  were  peculiar  to  the  familj'  of 
the  CEesars.  Id  1770  the  fouodatioos  of  the 
Heoiic;clium  of  Prtcnesto  wGre  discovered,  and 
axaoog  the  rnius  were  fuund  fragment*  of  the 
Fasti  Terriani.  Ttiej  are  given  at  the  end  of 
Wolfi  edition  of  Suetoaius,  Lip&,  1803.  Flne- 
etu  wrote  Dumerutu  works  ou  philology,  history, 
and  arcfaiBol(»T.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated 
was  his  work  De  Verborum  Sian^catione,  which 
was  abridged  by  Festus.    Vii  Festds. 

FuinslNDS,  QdimtIus.  1.  T.,  a  diatingd^- 
ed  general,  was  conaal  EO.  198,  and  bad  th« 
fxnmiet  of  tlie  war  agoiut  I%tlip  of  Macedonia, 
wUdi  be  oarried  on  with  ability  and  succesa. 
He  pretended  to  have  come  to  Greece  to  liberate 
the  country  from  the  Macedonian  yoke,  and  thus 
induced  the  Achieau  league,  and  many  of  the 
other  Greek  states,  to  give  Mm  their  support 
The  war  waa  brought  to  a  close  in  197,  by  the 
defeat  of  PbiUp  by  Flamininus,  at  the  battle  of 
Pynoacephalffi  in  Thessidy;  and  pence  waa 
■bortly  afterward  eonelndod  with  Poilip^  Fla- 
miiUQus  continued  in  Greece  for  tbe  next  three 
years,  in  order  to  settle  the  affitirs  of  the  coun- 
try. At  the  eelebmtioQ  of  the  Isthmian  games 
at  Corinth  in  190,  he  caused  a  herald  to  pro- 
o*aiRi,  in  tiie  name  of  the  Roman  senate,  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  Greece.  In  196 
he  made  war  agwist  Nabis,  tyrant  of  Sparta, 
wbmn  be  soon  compelled  to  submit  t«  the  Ro- 
mans; and  in  194  he  retnmed  to  Rome,  having 
won  the  affections  of  the  Greeks  hv  his  prudent 
snd  conciliating  conduct  In  192  he  was  again 
aenfc  to  Greece  as  ambaaaador,  and  remained 
there  till  100,  exereidog  a  aort  of  protectorate 
oAr  the  eouotry.  Id  I8S  he  was  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  Prusiaa  of  Bithvuia,  io  order  to  de- 
mand the  surrender  of  llannibal.  He  died 
about  174 — 2.  brother  of  the  preceding,  was 
cnmle  ndile  200,  prt^tor  199,  and  afterward 
•erred  under  his  brother  as  legate  in  the  war 
against  Macedonia.  He  was  consul  in  192,  and 
received  Oanl  as  bis  prorince,  where  he  behav- 
ed witb  the  greatest  oarbnrity.  Uii  one  ucca- 
aioD  he  killed  a  chief  of  the  Boii  who  had  token 
refine  in  his  camp,  in  order  to  aSbrd  amusement 
to  a  profligate  favorite^  For  this  and  similar 
acta  of  crueTw  be  was  expelled  from  the  senate 
in  184  by  iL  Cato,  who  was  then  censor.  He 
died  ia  170.— 8.  T,,  eonsol  160,  with  M'.  Acilius 
Balbna^-4L  T,  eooinl  1S8,  with  Q.  Hetellus 
BaleariotHL  Cicero  says  that  he  spoke  Latin 
with  elegance,  but  that  he  was  an  illiterate  man. 

FuidMios.  1.  G.,  was  bdbune  of  the  plebe 
B.C.  S32,  in  which  year,  notwithstanding  the 
violent  oppoeitioa  of  the  senate,  he  carried  an 
urariao  law,  ordaining  that  the  Oallieua 
JHeemu,  whieb  had  recently  been  conquered, 
nbonld  be  diitribated  among  the  plebeians.  In 
3S7,  in  wbidi  ^ear  funr  prxtors  were  appointed 
$ar  the  first  time,  he  was  one  of  them,  and  re- 
oeived  Sicily  for  bis  provinee,  where  be  earned 
tbe  Ktod  wul  of  the  prorinciala  by  his  bt^ity 


and  justice.  lu  S23  be  was  consnl,  and  maroti- 
ed  agatust  the  Insubrian  Gauls.  As  the  senate  ■ 
were  anxious  to  deprive  Flnminins  of  his  office, 
they  declared  that  the  oonsular  election  waa 
not  valid  on  account  of  some  fhnlt  in  tbe  auspi- 
ces, and  sent  a  letter  to  tbe  eoDsnla,  with  orden 
to  return  to  Bmne.  Bat  aa  all  preparatioos  had 
been  made  for  a  battle  against  toe  iDiubrinni^ 
the  letter  was  left  nnopened  mtil  the  battle 
was  gained.  In  220  be  was  censor,  and  cxe* 
cuted  two  great  works,  which  bore  his  name, 
viz,  tbe  CHrau  Flaminiiu  and  tlie  Via  ftaminia. 
In  217  be  was  omsol  a  seoond  time,  and  march- 
ed against  Hamnbal,  but  was  defeated  by  tit* 
latter  at  the  fatal  battle  of  tbe  Trasimene  Lake, 
Ml  tbe  twenty-third  of  June,  in  which  he  perish- 
ed witb  tbe  greater  part  of  bis  army. — 2.  C,  son 
of  No.  1,  waa  qutestor  of  Scipio  Afrioanus  in 
Spain,  210;  eumle  Oflile  196,  when  be  disti-ib- 
Dted  among  tbe  people  a  hxge  qoantity  of  groin 
at  a  low  priee,  whien  waa  fomibhed  him  by  tbe 
Sidlians  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  toward  bis  fa- 
ther and  himself;  was  prctor  198,  and  obtained 
Hispania  Citerior  as  bis  province,  where  he 
earned  on  tbe  war  with  success ;  and  was  con- 
sul 185,  when  he  defeated  the  Lignrisns. 

FlamatIotb  or  Fuwtwloos  Sikos  (now  Oulf 
of  Quaniaro),  a  bay  of  tbe  Adriatto  Sea,  on  the 
coast  of  Libumia,  named  after  the  people  Fla- 
HATBS  and  their  town  FlakOha  (now  I'ianona). 

FLivis,  a  •omame  jg^ven  to  aereral  towns  in 
the  Roman  emjrira  m  booor  of  the  Havian 
fiunily.  • 

FlIvIa  gzvs,  celebrated  aa  the  house  to  which 
the  EmpeRH-  Vespaaian  belonged.  Curing  tlie 
later  period  of  the  Roman  em]Hr^  tbe  name 
Flavins  deaceoded  from  one  emperor  to  anoth- 
er, Coostaotius,  tbe  lather  of  Couatantine  the 
Great  beittf  the  first  in  the  series. 

FlAtia  Douitilla,  first  wife  of  Vespasian. 

Fiivics,  Cs^  tbe  son  of  a  freedmau,  became 
secretary  to  Appius  Claudius  Cacus,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  toil  oonoectioD,  attuned  distin- 
guished honors  in  the  eommonwAlth,  He  ia 
celebrated  iu  the  annals  of  Roman  law  for  bav- 
rag  been  the  first  to  divulge  certain  te<diniAali- 
ties  of  procedure,  which  previously  bad  been 
kept  secret  as  the  exclusive  patrimony  of  the 
pMiti&  and  tbe  patricianB,  He  was  eleated 
curule  Eedile  RC  808,  in  apite  of  hia  ignomini- 
ous birth. 

FlavIdb  ^imk^a.    Via.  Fimbua. 

FlavIob  JoBimcB.    Vid.  JoasPHca. 

FlAtIcb  Vopisous.    Vid.  VonaatM, 

Flatus,  L.  Cjtaicrius,  tribune  of  the  jdebs 
RC.  44,  waa  deposed  from  bis  office  by  C.  Ju- 
lius CsBsar,  beOBuse,  in  concert  witb  C.  Epidine 
Marullus,  one  of  his  eolleaguea  iu  tbe  tribunate, 
he  bad  removed  the  crowns  from  the  atatnei 
of  the  dtetator,  and  imprisoned  a  person  who 
had  sidoted  Ot^we  aa  "  kit^." 

Flavcs  or  FlavIits,  Suaaius,  tribune  in  tb« 
Prtetorian  guards,  was  tbe  most  active  agent  in 
the  conspiracy  against  Nero,  AJ>.  S6,  which, 
flvin  its  most  distiDguiahed  member,  was  called 
i^'s  coospiraoy. 

pLsva    Vid  Rbxkus. 

Flewu,  a  fortreu  in  Germany  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Amiaia  (now  Emt). 
Flevuh,  Fuiva    Vid.  Rhxxus. 
FlOea,  tbe  Roman  goddesi  of  ftuwoR  uid 
30» 
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Bpniu.  The  writere,  vbose  objeet  was  to  bring 
,  tne  BbDun  r«ligi«i  ioto  ooo tempt,  lalatA  that 
Flora  was  a  oonrteeao,  irlio  bad  accumulated  a 
lat^e  property,  and  bequeathed  it  to  the  Roman 
people,  in  return  for  whidi  she  vae  honored 
witu  the  aoDual  festival  of  the  Floralia.  But 
Ler  worship  was  established  at  Rome  in  -  the 
very  earliest  times,  for  a  temple  is  siud  to  have 
been  vowed  to  her  by  King  Tatius,  and  M'uma 
appointed  a  fiameo  to  her.  Tho  resemblance 
between  the  names  of  Flora  and  Chloris  led  the 
later  Bomaos  to  mdentify  the  two  divinities. 
Her  temple  at  Rome  was  situated  near  the 
Circus  Uozimns,  and  her  festival  was  celebra- 
ted from  tlie  28th  of  April  Ull  the  Ist  of  May, 
with  extravagant  mernment  and  lasciviousnesB. 
Vid.  IHeL  of  Ani^  art.  Fu>ULU. 

FiouDim  (I1(ffaitlDtMi]L  I.  {Stfw  Fireme, 
Flwrmwt),  a  tcnrn  in  Strnna,  on  the  Amas,  was 
a  Roman  colony,  and  was  piobaMr  founded  hj 
tlie  Romans  durii^  their  wan  with  the  Uguri- 
ana.  In  the  time  of  Solla  it  was  a  flourianing 
municipium,  bat  its  greatness  as  a  city  dates 
feom  the  Mkldle  es.^ — 2.  (Now  FiorenxuoUl  a 
town  in  Cisalpine  Qanl,  on  the  .Emilia  Tia,  m- 
tween  Flaeeofia  and  Puma, 

FLOBsmiirDB,  a  jmrist,  one  of  the  council  of 
the  Emperor  Severus  Alexander,  wrote  Inatitu- 
tionet  in  twelve  books,  which  are  qnoted  in  the 
Oorpos  Juria. 

FLOBiijnTS,  M.  Amtlra,  the  brother,  by  a  dif- 
ferent father,  of  the  Empeior  Tacitus,  upon 
whose  decease  be  was  proclaimed  emperor  at 
Bom^  AJ>.  SlO.  He  was  murdered  by  bis 
own  troops  at  Tarsus,  after  a  reiffu  of  about 
two  months,  while  on  hk  march  agamst  Probas, 
who  had  been  proclaimed  emperw  the  le- 
gions in  Syria. 

Flobus,  Anh^b.  1.  L,  a  Bcnnan  historian, 
lived  under  l^an  and  Hadrian,  and  wrote  a 
sommaiy  of  Roman  hiatoiy,  divided  into  four 
boohs,  extoidinr  from  ttie  feondation  of  the 
city  to  tbs  eataUisbment  of  the  empre  under 
Aogoatua,  entitled  Rmm  Romananan  lAbri  /Fi, 
or  EpiUmu  0«ttU  Rtgnanorum.  This  com- 
pendium presents  within  a  verr  moderate  oom- 
pass  a  strddng  view  of  the  leading  ov^ts  com- 
prehoided  the  above  limits  It  is  written 
in  d  dedamatory  style,  and  the  sentiments  fre- 
quently aamme  the  form  of  tumid  conceits  ex- 
pressed in  violent  metaphors.  The  best  edi- 
tions are  by  Duker,  Lugo.  Bat,  1722,  1T44,  re- 
printed Lipa,  1B82 ;  by  Titze,  Prag^  1819 ;  and 
by  Seebode,  laps,  1821.^2.  A  Roman  poet  in 
the  tame  of  Hadriaa 

Flobub,  OBBalm,  a  native  of  ClasomeiuB,  suc- 
ceeded Albinus  as  procurator  of  Judsea,  A.D.  ft4- 
SS.  His  crael  and  oppressive  govenunent  was 
the  main  oaose  of  the  rebellion  of  the  Jews.  He 
ia  sometimes  called  Festus  and  Ceetius  Florus. 

FLoacs,  JmlDB,  addressed  by  Horaee  in  two 
epistles  (i.,  8 ;  il,  2),  waa  attached  to  the  suite 
of  Clandiua  Tib^ius  Ifero  when  the  latter  was 
diapatdtcd  \n  Augnatos  toplaae Tieranes  upon 
dw  throne  <Kt  Armenia,  He  vw  boUi  a  poet 
and  an  orator. 

FooA  or  PaooAs,  a  Latin  grammarian,  author 
of  a  dull,  fbdidi  life  of  virgil  in  hexameter 
Terse,  of  which  one  hundred  uid  nineteen  lines 
tfe  preserved.  Prioted  in  the  Antltol.  Lot-  of 
Bnnnaon  and  Wemsdoil 
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FoEinociJtBluB  OAMPira,  t.  e.,  the  Femtel 
Helds,  a  plain  oovsrod  vilfa  Femiel,  near,  Tar 

raco,  in  Spain. 

FontSius  M.,  govamed  aa  proprietor  TSax- 
bonnesee  Gaul,  between  KC.  16^78,  and  was 
accused  of  extortion  ia  his  pronnm  by  Plte- 
toriua  in  89.  He  was  defeiMod  br  Cicero  in  an 
oration  (jpro  M.  J'btUno),  part  of  wnich  is  lixtant. 

FoNTSnrB  CXriro.    FU  Ouim 

FoNTca,  a  Roman  divinity,  sen  of  Janus,  had 
an  altar  on  the  JuiicaluB,  which  derived  its 
name  from  bis  £atber,  and  on  which  Kuma  was 
believed  to  be  buried. .  The  name  of  this  di- 
vinity is  connected  with  fan*,  a  fountain  ;  kdA 
he  was  the  personification  of  the  flowing  waters 
On  the  ISth  of  October  the  Romans  celebratea 
the  festival  of  the  fountains  called  Fontinalia,, 
at  which  the  fouotmns  were  adorned  with  gar 
lands. 

Foaximni  or  FsaxMrnx  (Forentimue:  now 
J'ormeal  a  town  in  Apulia,  surrounded  by  fer 
tile  fieloa  and  in  a  low  situation,  according  tc 
Hor&ce  {armm,  pinffue  htimilu  Forenti,  Carm. 
iii,  i,  16).  livT  (ic,  20)  describes  it  as  a  for- 
tified plaoe,  which  was  taken  by  C-  Jnmua  Bu 
bulcQS,  RO.  817.  The  modem  town  lies  on  a 
bill 

FoBicEx  (Formianus:  ruins  near  3Iola  <2i 
GaSta),  a  town  in  Latium,  <m  the  Appia  Via,  in 
the  innermoat  comer  of  the  beautiful  Sinus 
Oaietanus  (now  Gulf  </  Gaita),  It  was  a  very 
andent  town,  founded  by  die  Pelaagie  l^rriie- 
nians ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
head-quartera  01  the  TVrriienian  pirates,  whence 
later  poets  supposed  the  city  of^Lamus,  inhab- 
ited by  the  liffistrygonea,  of  which  Homer  speaks 
{Od,  Xq  81),  to  be  the  same  as  Fonnis.  Fop 
mis  became  a  municipium  and  rec^ved  the 
Roman  fraodiiae  at  an  early  poiod  Tba  beau- 
ty of  the  surrounding  countiy  induced  roauy  of 
the  Roman  nobles  to  build  villas  at  this  spot : 
of  these  the  best  known  ia  the  Formianum  of 
Cicero,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  he  was 
killed.  The  remains  of  Cicero's  villa  are  still 
to  be  seen  at  the  Villa  Marsana,  near  Oattiffli' 
one.  Tbe  bills  of  Fonnin  produced  good  wine 
(Hor,  £?«nn,  i,  201 ' 

FoBidk)  (now  .formiotie,  Jtuiano),  a  small  riv- 
er, forming  the  northern  boimdai^  of  Istria. 

FoaitAx,  a  Roman  ^>ddeiia,  said  to  have  been 
worshipped  that  she  might  ripen  the  com,  and 

Srevent  its  b^ng  burned  in  baking  in  tlie  oven 
fomax).   Her  festival,  the  Fomacali^  waa  an* 
nounced  by  the  curio  maximos. 

FoBittHA  (IVxvJ,  the  goddess  of  fortune,  was 
worelu{^>ed  both  m  Orcece  and  Italy.  Hesiod 
describes  her  as  a  dau^ter  of  Oceanus ;  Pindar 
in  one  jdaoe  calls  her  a  daughter  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  the  Liberator,  and  in  another  place  one 
of  the  Moene  or  Fates.  -  She  was  represented 
with  different  attiibutes.  With  a  rudder,  she 
waa  oonceived  as  the  divimty  guidinj^  and  oon- 
ducting  the  afllurs  of  the  worl  i;  intb  a  ball, 
she  represents  the  varying  unsteadiness  of  fois 
tune ;  with  Flutos  or  the  bom  of  Amalthea, 
ahe  was  the  symbol  of  tiie  plentiful  gi^ts  of  for* 
tone.  She  was  wor^pped  in  most  dties  in 
Greece.  Her  statue  at  Smyrna  held  with  me 
hand  a  globQ  on  her  head,  ud  in  the  other  car- 
ried the  horn  of  Amalthea.  Fortuna  was  still 
more  wonld^Md  by  the  Romans  than  by  tbi 
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&r«Afl.  Her  wonhip  h  tnuied  to  the  reigne  of 
AmtH  IfutiuB  and  Serriu  Tulliiu^  and  the  latter 
h  aaid  to  have  built  two  tamplea  to  lux,  the  oue 
in  the  fomm  boarium,aQdthe  other  on  IhebaakB 
of  the  Tiber.'  The  Bomaiu  meotioD  her  with  a 
▼arietj  of  sunuunee  sod  eintheta,  as  publico,  pri- 
poiOfiiuliebrii  (aaid  to  have  originated  at  the 
time  Then  OoriohmuB  was  preveoted  by  the  eo- 
treaties  of  the  womeo  from  deatroying  BomeX 
rtf^na,  conamiatrix,  primigenia,  virilit, 
Fortona  Vii^iu^ia  was  woraiiipped  by  oewly- 
muried  womeo,  who  dedicated  tbor  maiden 
ganaeota  aod  girdle  io  her  temple.  Fortuna  Vi- 
rilis  was  worshipped  by  wcanen,  who  prayed  to 
her  that  she  migat  preaerre  their  charms,  aod 
tbiN  enable  them  to  ulease  their  husbaoda.  ^  Her 
■umanies,  in  geoaraC  tiprets  either  particular 
lODda  of  good  iottme^  or  tlM  mtmob  or  daaeea 
of  persMH  to  wh(»n  she  granted  it  Herworabip 
was  «f  {mi  impcvtBDM  alio  at  Aotinin  and  Prte- 
Mat«,  wbtre  her  9orUt  «  melea  wan  Tery  cel- 
ebrated. 

FoaxoNAT-s  or  -OBtni  InbCl*  (al  t<3v  fuuiapov 
^ot,  i.  the  lelanda  of  the  leased).  The 
early  6reek&,  as  we  learn  from  Homer,  placed 
the  Elysian  tield^  ioto  which  bvorad  heroes 
paaaad  without  dying,  at  the  eztremit7  of  the 
earth,  near  the  River  Ooeanus.  Vid.  fiLTtiuii. 
In  poems  later  than  Homer,  an  island  is  oleariy 
•pfdcmof  as  their  aboda;  andthc^nc^  ila  poeition 
waa  of  coarse  iadefioite,  both  the  poets,  and  the 
geographers  who  fallowed  them,  placed  it  beyond 
the  Fillara  of  Hereolea.  Heoee  when,  joat  after 
the  time  of  the  Harian  dril  mi,  certau  ialands 
irare  dinoTered  in  tfaa  ooeao,  ott  the  western 
coait  Dt  Africa,  the  name  of  Fortunate  Insnls 
was  applied  to  them.  As  to  the  names  of 
the  individual  and  the  ezaot  identifi- 

catioD  of  them  by  their  modern  names,  there 
gfe  diffienlties;  but  it  may  be  safelr  said,  gen- 
erally, that  the  FortunatSB  InaaUB  of  Pliny,  Pto- 
lemy, and  others  are  tiie  (kmary  Idann,  mmI 
]m)baUy  the  Jfodrira  gnnp;  the  latter  bong, 
poiiapa,  tboae  aalled  by  I^ny  (after  Jnba)  Pur- 
pnrarua 

FoBTUiTATiliiua,  Anutaa,  a  Latin  grammarian, 
author  of  a  treatise  (^r«)  upon  proMdy,  and  the 
metrea  of  Ebiraee,  printed  in  the  ocdlNtioD  of 
Fotaduofli 

FoETVMATiJlKrB,  CuRlns  or  Cmdija,  a  Roman 
Inwyer,  flourished  about  A.D.  460.  He  ia  the 
author  of  a  oompendium  of  teehnioal  rhetoric,  in 
three  books,  under  the  title  Cwrii  Fvriunatiatii 
Cotmdii  ArtU  Bhetoriea  Scholica  JAbri  tret, 
whi^  at  ooe  period  was  held  in  high  esteem  aa  a 
manual.  Printed  in  the  Kheiorei  Latini  Antigui 
of  nUion,  Paris,  IBM. 

[F(w«u  (now  Awes  dl  Oemo),  a  viUage  (tf 
the  Sabtnes,  at  the  point  of  passage  over  the  Ap- 
eomnea.] 

FoBUM,  an  open  space  of  ground,  in  which 
the  people  met  for  the  transaction  ot  any  kind 
of  bnsuMa.  At  Rome  the  number  of  font  in- 
ereaaed^ith  the  gnnrtii  of  the  eity.  They 
were  level  pieeea  m  ground  d  m  oUoog  form, 
■ac  were  aurroonded  oy  buildbga,  both  private 
and  public;  Thejr  were  divided  into  two  closi- 
ea:  Jifra  eivilia,  in  whiA  jusUee  was  adminis- 
tered and  public  business  transacted,  and  fora 
weitaiia,  in  wbieh  proviuoDa  and  other  things 
vere  aold,  and  whia  were  i&tincidalied  m  the 


Jorum  boarivm,  olitorivm,  auarium,  piteanwii 
At  The  prioeipal  fim  at  Rome  were,  1.  F» 
am  RoJiAxuM,  also  called  simply  the  J^omn, 
and  at  a  later  time  distinguished  by  flie  epithets 
vetus  or  magnvan.  It  ia  usually  described  as 
lying  between  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  hills; 
but,  to  speak  more  correctly,  it  lay  between  thi 
Capitolioe  and  the  Veliaa  ridge^  which  was  i 
hill  oppoeite  the  Palatine.  It  ran  lengthwise 
from  Ute  foot  of  the  Capitol  or  the  arch  of  Sep- 
timtua  Sererus  in  the  direction  of  the  arch  ot* 
Titus;  but  it  did  not  extend  so  br  as  the  latter, 
and  came  to  an  end  at  the  commencemeDt  of 
the  ascent  to  the  Yehon  ridge,  where  was  the 
temple  of  Antooiuus  and  Faustina.  Its  shape 
was  that  of  an  irregular  quadrangle,  of  which 
the  two  longer  sides  were  not  paraUel,  bat  were 
much  wider  near  the  dieted  than  at  the  other 
end.  Its  length  w«i  six  "hundred  and  thir^ 
French  feet,  and  its  breadth  varied  from  one 
hundred  and  uloefy  to  one  hundred  feet,  an  ex- 
tent undoubtedly  small  for  the  greatness  of 
Rome ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  hm- 
ite  of  the  forum  were  fixed  in  the  early  da^-s 
of  Bimie,  nod  never  underwent  any  alteration. 
The  orijpn  of  the  forum  ia  asoribed  to  Romulus 
and  Tatin%  who  are  said  to  have  fiUsd  op  the 
swamp  or  marsh  which  ooeopied  it>  sita,  and  to 
have  set  it  apart  as  a  place  for  the  admioiitra* 
tion  of  justice  and  for  holding  the  niMinmhliai  at 
the  people.  The  fomm,  in  its  widest  sense,  in- 
cluded the  forum  properly  so  called,  and  the 
Comitium.  The  ComitiDm  oooupied  the  nar- 
row or  u[^er  end  of  the  forom,  and  waa  the 
{dace  where  the  patruriaos  met  in  tb«r  ounitia 
curiata:  the  forum,  in  its  narrower  aensct  waa 
originally  only  a  maricet-plaoe,  imd  was  not  ined 
for  any  political  purpose.  At  a  later  time^  the 
forum,  io  its  narrower  sense,  was  the  place  <tf 
meetii^  for  the  plebeians  in  comitia  tri- 
buta,  and  waa  separated  from  the  eomitiom  by 
the  Rostra  or  platform,  from  whi^  the  oratora 
addressed  the  people.  The  most  impMiant  s4 
the  public  builoinga  which  summnded  the  fomm 
in  early  times  was  the  Curia  Hoetilia,  the  dace 
of  meeting  of  the  senate,  which  waa  said  to  nave 
been  erected  bv  TuUua  Hoetiliuo.  It  stood  on 
the  northern  sine  of  the  Comitium.  In  the  time 
of  Tarquin  the  forum  was  surrounded  by  a  nbiga 
of  shops,  probably  of  a  mean  diaraetar,  bat  th^ 
gradually  underwent  a  change,  and  were  event- 
ually occupied  by  bankers  aod  moiMy-changera. 
The  shops  on  the  northern  side  underwent  tliia 
change  first,  whence  they  were  colled  Noea  or 
ArgetUaria  Jhbema;  while  the  shops  on  the 
southern  sid^  thou^  they  subsequently  ex- 

r'eoead  tbe  same  ehange,  were  distingtaahed 
the  name  of  Vetera  ToAtmm.  Aa  Bone 
grew  in  greatness,  the  forum  was  adorned  with 
statues  of  celebrated  men,  with  temples  aod 
basilics,  aod  with  other  public  buildinsa  The 
site  of  the  aooient  forum  is  oocupiea  bv  the 
Campo  Vamno. — 2.  Foxuk  Jvumt  or  FoaoM 
Cjauia,  waa  built  by  Julius  Cesar  beeania 
the  old  fomm  was  found  too  small  for  the  trane- 
action  of  public  business.  It  was  close  by  the 
old  forum,  behind  the  church  of  SL  Martina. 
Ciesar  built  here  a  magnificent  temple  of  Venus 
Oenitrix. — 8.  Fokuk  Auensn,  built  by  Augoa- 
toB  because  tbe  two  existing  fora  wwe  not 
found  anfficiflnt  fiar  the  great  inerease  of  bmi- 
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■CH  which  bad  taken  place.  It  stood  b«Lind 
the  Forum  Julitun,  and  its  entrance  at  the  utber 
end  waa  1^  on  arch,  now  called  .^rvo  de  Pantani. 
Augustus  adorned  it  with  a  temple  of  Hars  Ul- 
tor,  and  with  the  fttatuee  of  the  most  diatioguished 
men  of  the  republic.  This  forum  was  used  for 
eauvB  pubi'ca  and  tortitionetjvdictan, — i.  Foaux 
Nebtji  or  Finux  TKAnanoBiuii,  waa  a  small 
forum  lying  betveeo  the  Temide  of  Feaoe  tmd 
the  fbra  m  Julius  (Jaanr  and  Aug[ustua.  The 
Temple  of  Peace  was  built  by  VeepaaiBn;  and 
as  there  were  private  buildings  between  it  and 
the  fora  of  Oeear  and  Augustus,  Domitian  re- 
solved to  pull  down  those  buildings,  and  thus 
form  a  fourth  forum,  which  was  not,  however, 
intended,  like  the  other  three,  for  the  transaction 
of  publio  business,  but  simply  to  serve  as  a 
passage  from  the  Temple  of^  Peace  to  the  ftota 
of  Cvsar  and  Augustus:  hence  its  name  Trant- 
itorium.  Tbe  plan  was  carried  into  execution 
by  Iferva,  whence  the  forum  is  also  called  by 
the  name  of  this  emperor. — 6,  Foauw  Trajani, 
built  by  the  Emperor  Trajan,  who  employed  the 
architect  ApoUodorus  for  the  puipose.  It  lay 
botween  the  forum  of  Atqfustas  and  the  Campos 
Marti  us.  It  was  tfae  most  splendid  of  all  the 
fbra,  and  consideraUe  remams  of  it  are  s^ 
extant.  Here  were  tlie  Baailica  Ulpia  and 
Bibliotheea  Ulpia,  the  celebrated  Golvmna  Tra- 
Jam,  an  equestrian  statue  and  a  triumphal  arch 
of  IV^jan,  and  a  temple  of  IVajau  built  by  Ha- 
driaa 

FoBDs,  the  name  of  seTcral  towns  in  various 
parte  of  the  Roman  etninre,  whidi  were  oiwin- 
al^  umph^  markets  or  jdaeet  for  tfae  admrnis- 
tratioQ  of  justice.  1.  Aufiin  (now  Ferraraf). 
in  Cisalpine  GauL— 3.  ApfIi  (ruins  near  S.  Do- 
nate), in  Latium,  on  the  Appia  Via,  in  the  midst 
of  the  Pomntine  marshes,  for^-tfaree  miles 
•oiitheast  of  Kome,  founded  by  the  censor  Ap- 

S'lu  Olandiui  vboi  he  made  the  Amrfa  Via. 
ere  the  CbtistiaDS  from  Rome  met  the  Apos- 
tle Paul  {AcU,  xzviii.,  Awiit  or  Ai»- 
Liiiu  (now  Mmtalto),  in  Etruria,  on  the  Aurelia 
Via. — L  Cjudi,  in  Etruria  ou  the  Cassia  Via, 
near  Viterba — ■6.  OlCdIi  (now  Orivlo),  ia  Etru- 
riad — S.  C!oB>Siii  (now  Imola),  io  Gallia  Oispa- 
dana,  on  the  Emilia  Via,  b^ecn  Boaonia  and 
Fkventia,  a  cohmy  founded  trf  Ooruelins  Sulla. 
— 1.  FLAMim,  in  iJmbria,  on  the  Flaminia  Vin. 
— 8.  Fotvii,  sumamed  VALZinlMiTif  (now  Va- 
letusa),  in  Liguria,  on  the  Po,  on  the  road  from 
Dertooa  to  Aata.— 9.  Galloruic  (now  Castel 
•fVoHM),  iu  Oallia  (Msalpina,  on  the  .Emilia  Via, 
between  Mutina  and  Bononia,  memorable  for 
the  two  battles  fought  between  Antoniiu  and  the 
consuls  Panea  and  Hirtius. — 10.  HAnaiXm  (now 
Voorbui^),  io  the  island  of  the  Batavi,  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  where  several  Roman  remains  have 
been  fooDd. — 11.  Juili  or  Jminc  (FormulieDBiB : 
now  ^Vma),  a  Roman  colony  founded  by  Julius 
Csaar,  B.C.  44,  in  GoUia  Narbmeneis,  on  the 
River  Aigenteua  and  on  Uie  coast,  six  hundred 
stadia  northeast  of  lUssilia.  It  poaseased  a 
good  harbor,  and  waa  the  usual  station  ofa  part 
of  the  Roman  fleet  It  was  the  birth-place  of 
Agrioola.  At  Frejus  are  the  remains  of  a  Bo- 
man  aqueduct,  circus,  arch,  Ac. — 12.  Juiii  or 
JdiJUim  (now  Jiyimd),  a  forti6ed  town  and  a  Ro- 
mau  colony  in  the  ooontry  of  the  Oanii,  north- 
•Mt  of  Aquileia  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  became 


a  place  of  importance. — 18.  JuiiuK.  Vid.  Ilu- 
TCBuia. — 14.  Li^i  (now  Fbrli),  in  Ciaa1|aDa  Oaul, 
iu  the  teiritwy  of  tfae  Btni,  oo  the  .£mil?a  Via, 
southwest  of  Ravrana ;  here  the  Gothto  king 
Athanlf  married  Galla  Placidia.— 16,  Popilm 
(now  Forlimpopoli),  in  Gallia  Cisalpioa,  east  of 
No.  14,  and  on  the  same  road. — 16.  PopIin  (now 
PeUa),  ia  Locania,  east  of  Psatom,  on  the  'ntna- 
^  and  OD  the  Popilia  Via.  On  the  wall  of  an 
ion  at  P<dla  was  ditoorered  an  inscription  ra- 
speoti^  tfae  ^netor  PoptUus.— 17.  SscCBiAiiOaini 
(now  ^urt),  m  Oallia  Lugdunenois,  on  the  Liger, 
and  west  of  Lugdunom,  a  town  of  the  SegusianL 
and  a  Roman  oolony  with  &e  surname  Julia  Fe- 
lix.— 18.  SxHPBl^Hn  ^Forosemproniensis :  now 
Anomirofw),  a  moniaiiritim  in  Umbria,  oo  die 
Flaminia  \1b^19.  VoooMrii  (now  Ktdttuftan. 
east  of  Caoet),  a  town  of  the  Salyee  in  Gallia 
KarboneoBts. 

Foei,  a  people  of  Germany,  tiie  neighbors  and 
allies  of  the  Oherusdi,  in  whose  fiite  they  sbaretL 
KuC  Chsbubol  It  is  supposed  that  their  name 
is  retained  in  the  River  jnue  in  Brunswick. 

Fosga  or  Foeaj;  a  canaL  I.  ClOi^  a  eaoal 
between  the  mouUi  of  the  Po  and  Altinnm,  in 
the  north  of  Italy ;  there  wan  a  town  of  the  same 
name  v^xin  it — 2.  Oluiua  or  Cutclub,  a  tr«ncl 
about  five  miles  from  Rome,  said  to  have  beeL 
the  ditch  with  wbidi  the  Albau  king  Cluiliua 
protected  his  camp  when  be  marched  against 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  TuUus  Hostilius.— 3.  Cob- 
bulOnIs,  a  canal  in  the  iabtid  of  the  Batart, 
coonecting  the  Maas  and  the  Bhue,  dug  bj 
oommanaof  Owbnlo  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
—4.  DauailM  or  Dauslit^  a  canal  whidi  Dm 
sus  caused  his  soldiers  to  dig  in  B.C.  11,  unit 
ing  the  Rhine  with  the  Yssel.  It  probably  com- 
menced near  Araheim  on  the  Rhine,  and  fdl 
mto  the  Yssel  near  Doesberg. — 6.  MasiiKA  or 
MjUoIrjB,  a  canal  dug  by  command  of  Marim 
during  bis  war  with  the  Cimbri,  in  order  to  vxy 
neet  ue  Rhone  with  tfae  Mediternmeau,  and  thus 
make  an  easier  passage  for  vessels  into  the 
Rhone,  because  the  mouihs  of  the  river  were  fre- 
quently choked  up  with  eand.  The  canal  com- 
menced near  Areuite,  but,  in  consequence  of  tlie 
frequent  changes  in  the  course  of  the  Rhone,  it  m 
impossible  now  to  trace  the  course  of  the  caoaL 
— [6.  Phiumiha,  also  called  Fottionet  PhilUHim 
(now  Fo  Oramie),  a  very  considerable  canal,  hav- 
ing seven  arms  or  cuts,  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Septan  MOria,  undertaken  bj  the  Etm- 
riims  to  drain  the  marshy  lands  abont  Hndria.] 
— 7.  Xxaxis.  Vid.  Atbos. 

Fkamoi,  i  e,  "tfae  Free  men,"  a  eonfedaraej  of 
German  tribtt,  fiamed  on  tfae  Lower  Bldne  in 
^e  place  of  tfae  ancient  league  of  the  Cheroaei, 
and  consisting  of  the  Sigambri,  the  chief  tribe^ 
the  Chamavi,  Ampsivarii,  Bmcteri,  Chatti, 
They  are  first  mentioned  about  AJ).  S40.  Afta 
carrying  on  frequent  wars  with  the  Rom&na 
they  at  length  settled  permanently  in  Gaul,  of 
which  they  moame  tfae  rulers  under  t^ir  gieal 
king  Clovis,  AJ).  496.  • 

Vrxoklj^  (Fr^ellAnus:  now  Cipratio),  an 
ancient  and  important  town  of  the  Volsei  on 
the  Liris  in  latium,  conquered  by  the  Romau, 
and  oolonized  B,0.  828.  It  took  part  with  the 
allies  in  tfae  Sooial  war,  and  was  destroyed  by 
OjHmius. 

Fuoft■J^  sometimeB  eaSed  Fbuelui  (jow 
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3brr9  Maeearete),  a  tovn  of  Etniriiit  on  the  const, 
betweei)  Akiom  and  the  Tiber,  od  a  low,  swampy 
shore,  oolonixed  by  the  Rodibds  B.C.  246. 

Vmartixi,  a  Suonite  people^  iobiUutiog  a  fer- 
tiU  and  wdl-watered  territory  on  the  coast  of 
the  Adriatit^  from  tbe  BiTW  Sagrus  oa  the  nrath 
(and  sobeequently  almoat  as  £Br  north  as  from 
tho  AtemuB)  to  tbe  River  Freoto  cm  the  south, 
from  the  latter  of  which  rivers  they  derived 
flittr  name.  They  were  bounded  by  the  Mar- 
udm  on  the  nortL,  by  the  Pelioni  and  Iqr  Sam- 
idum  on  tbe  west,  and  by  Apolia  on  tlw  south. 
They  mibnutted  to  the  Bomaos  io  B.O.  804,  and 
ooiicluded  a  peace  with  the  republic. 

FaKHTO  (now  jptirton),  a  nver  in  Italy,  form- 
ing tbe  bouDdury  between  the  Freotaoi  and  Apa- 
lift,  rises  in  tba  Apenbines  and  &lls  into  the 
Adriatic  Sea. 

FazHi&TiB,  a  people  in  Ijgnria,  |trobably  tbe 
sjune  as  the  Brioiatea,  who,  aher  beu^  subdued 
bj  tbe  Bomaos,  were  transplanted  to  Samnimn. 

FaiBUB&iTEs,  probably  a  tribe  of  the  Frisii,  ia- 
habitii^  the  islands  at  Uie  mouth  of  the  Bbine. 

Faisi^  a  people  in  the  northwest  of  Ger- 
many, inhabited  the  coast  from  the  eastern 
mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  the  Amisia  (now  ^mi), 
and  were  boooded  on  tbe  south  by  tbe  Brue- 
toi,  eooMqueutly  in  tbe  modem  IHedand,  OrH- 
ninffen,  4cc.  I'aeitns  divided  them  into  Majom 
sod  Minora,  the  fbrmw  probaUy  in  tbe  east, 
and  tiw  latter  in  tbe  west  of  the  coontry.  The 
Friui  were  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Romans 
from  the  time  of  the  first  campaign  of  Dmsut 
tm  AJ>.  as,  when  tbe  opprNskos  of  the  Ro- 
maa  offieen  drove  tbem  to  revdt.  Li  tbe  fifth 
eentury  we  find  them  joinmg  the  Saxons  and 
AkIi  in  their  iovaBioD  of  Britaia 

IbontImjs,  Skx.  JuLiin,  was  prator  A.D.  70, 
siud  in  15  succeeded  Cerealis  as  governor  of 
Bntain,  where  he  diatiDguiBhed  himsdf  by  the 
conquest  of  the  Silures,  and  maiutauwd  the  Ro- 
maa  jwwer  uabrokeu  until  superseded  by  Agrie- 
cda  in  78.  In  97  Frontinus  was  nominated 
atrmtitT  aguanm.  He  died  about  108.  Two 
works  nnaoabtedly  by  this  author  are  still  ex- 
taut  :  1.  Sirateffematicon  Idbri  IV,  a  sort  of 
treatise  on  th^  art  of  war,  developed  in  a  col- 
lectioD  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  most 
renowned  leaders  of  antiquity.  2.  De  Aguadue- 
tibuM  UrbU  Roma  lAitri  IL,  which  fbima  a  valo- 
able  contribution  to  the  biatorr  of  arehiteetursi 
The  beet  editions  of  the  B^augemattca  are  by 
Oudflodorp,  Lugd.  Bat,  1779,  and  by  Schwebel, 
LipB.,177^;  ot  the  De  Aqaaduetibut  \fj  "PoieiDm, 
Patav^  1722.  In  the  ooUection  of  the  A^- 
mentoret,  or  R«i  Agraria  Awsbmi  (ed.  Qoenus, 
Amsi,  1874 ;  ed.  T.pnlim«m,  Beriio,  1848),  are 
preserved  some  treatises  nBtta%  ascribed  to 
S«x.  Julius  FrcHitinua.  The  collection  consists 
of  fragments  connected  with  the  art  of  measur- 
iog  land  and  ascertaining  boundaries.  It  was 
pat  together  without  skill,  pages  of  different 
vroricB  beii^  mixed  op  togeuer,  and  tbe  writ- 
iofft  of  (me  author  being  sometimee  attributed 
to  another. 

Faomo^  H.  CoasnJDS,  was  bom  at  Cirta  in 
Nsmdia,  m  the  reign  of  Domitian,  and  came  to 
Rome  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  where  he  attain- 
ed great  celebrity  as  a  pleader  and  a  teacher  of 
rltetorie.  He  wan  intrusted  with  the  education 
bf  the  figure  anp«n~»  3L  Aurdhw  and  h.  Vc- 


ru,  and  was  rewaf  >  J  with  wealth  and  honora 
He  was  raised  tc  'oz  consulship  in  143.  3<i 
great  was  his  fun-  w  a  speaker  that  a  seat  of 
rhetoricians  arose  w^  were  deouninated  Fron 
Umiam.  FoUovvg  the  example  of  tli^  foimd- 
er,  they  avoided  the  exaggeration  of  tte  GFreek 
Bophistical  sobool,  and  bestowed  especial  care 
on  tbe  purity  of  their  language  and  tbe  simplicity 
of  their  style.  Fronto  Uv«l  till  tbe  reym  i'{ 
M.  AureliuB.  The  latest  of  his  ejHstlee  b.il->b,>.i> 
to  the  year  108.  Up  to  a  raeent  period  t)o  inak 
Fronto  was  known  to  be  in  existrnw^  wi^ 
the  exception  of  a  comipt  and  wortUees  tract 
entitled  Be  DifferentUt  VlaM^ortim,  and  a  few 
fragments  preserved  by  the  grammarians.  But 
about  the  year  1814  Aogelo  Mai  diut>overed  on 
a  palimpsest  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan  a 
ooondaraUe  number  of  letters  wiach  bad  paM- 
ed  between  Fronb^  Antooious  Hus,  M.  Aun.- 
lius,  L.  Verus,  and  various  friends,  together  witli 
some  short  essaya  Ilieee  were  published  by 
Mai  at  Mihin  in  1815,  and  in  an  improved  form 
by  Niebubr,  Buttmann,  and  Hfundor^  Berlin, 
1816.  Subsequently  Mai  disoovered,  on  a  pa- 
limpsest in  the  Vatican  library  at  Rome,  upward 
of  one  hundred  new  letters ;  and  he  published 
these  at  Rome  in  182S,  together  with  those 
which  had  been  previously  disoovered. 

FaoMTO,  Pariafua,  a  jurist^  wboprobably  lived 
about  the  time  of  Antomnua  Iius,  or  rather 
earlier. 

Feumno  (Frusinas,  -atas:  now  IVotinone),  a 
town  of  tbe  Hemic!  in  Latium,  in  the  valley  of 
the  River  Oosai,  and  subsequently  a  Rwnan 
colony.  It  vaa  celebrated  for  its  prodigies, 
which  occurred  here  almost  more  frequenUy 
than  at  any  other  place. 

FDCB.VTIS,  FcoEMiiiL.    Fid.  Alba,  No.  4. 

FuciKcs  Lacds  (now  Logo  di  CUono  or  (hp- 
ittrano),  a  large  lake  in  the  centre  of  Italy  and  m 
the  countiy  of  tbe  Marsi,  about  'tiiirty  Uiiles  in 
drcumfereooe,  into  whicli  all  tbe  mountain 
streams  of  the  Apamines  flow.  As  the  water 
of  this  lake  had  no  visible  outlet,  and  frequently 
inundated  the  surrounduig  oountiy,  the  Emperor 
Claudius  constructed  an  emissanum  or  artiSciol 
ehaiuiel  for  earryiog  off  the  waters  of  the  lake 
into  the  River  Xiru.  T\aA  emissanum  is  still 
nearly  perfect:  it  is  abnoat  three  miles  in  leKth. 
It  appein  that  the  actual  drainage  was  rdin- 
quiiEed  8000  after  the  death  cf  Claudius,  fcr  it 
was  reopened  by  Hadriaa 

FuFfus  CalSmus.    Vid.  Calknub. 

Fnriuus,  a  jurist,  who  probably  Uved  between 
the  time  of  Vespasian  and  Hadrian. 

FuLGSirrifna,  Fauds  PlahcIades,  a  Latin 
grammariai  of  unoutain  date,  probaUy  nut  ear- 
lier than  the  sixth  century  after  Chrisi  appears 
to  have  been  of  African  origia  He  is  iLe  au- 
thor oi^  1.  Ifytholoffianm  lAbri  IJI.  ad  CtUia* 
Pre^tytervm,  a  collection  of  the  most  remark- 
able tales  connected  with  the  history  and  ex- 
ploits of  gods  and  heroes.  2.  EoMmlio  Sermo- 
num  Antiqwman  cum  T^tHmonixt  ad  ChaUidi' 
cum  Qrammaticum,  a  glossary  of  obetdete  words 
and  phrases  :  of  very  little  value.  8.  laber  dt 
Expoaitione  Virpiliana  OonHnentia  ad  ChtdeitS' 
cum  Orammaticum,  a  title  which  means  an  er- 
planation  of  vAat  is  contained  in  Virt/il,  that  is 
to  say,  of  tbe  esoteric  truths  ^llegoriCRlly  «>D* 
Tcysd  in  the  Virgiliaa  poems    The  Ixxit  vdilUn* 
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nf  these  worka  is  io  the  Mj/thegrtrnki  JjaHni  of 
MuDcker,  Auct,  1681,  and  of  Vaa  StaTeren, 
hag±  Bat,  1742. 

FulginU,  FouEHiuK  (Ful^^Uiaa,  -Atis :  oow 
Foiigno),  a  Unm  ia  the  mtetnor  of  Uu^nia,  on 
tiie  Via  Flambia,  was  a  municipiuin. 

FuLTU.  I.  The  mistresa  of  Q.  Curius,  one 
of  Catiliofl's  conspiratora,  dirulged  the  plot  to 
Ci:cjpo. — 2.  A  daughter  of  M.  Fulvios  Bajnbaliu 
sf  ToBculutD,  thrice  married,  first  to  the  cele- 
brated P.  doditUt  br  vhata  ahe  bad  a  daughter, 
Clodia,  aftorrord  tbe  viSa  of  Octaviaoiu ;  seo- 
DiuUj  to  C.  Scribooiua  Ourio,  and  thirdly  to 
M.  ADtoQT,  bj  whom  she  had  two  aona.  She 
was  a  bold  aad  ambitioiis  woman.  In  the  pro- 
seriptioQ  of  EC.  43  ahe  acted  with  tbe  greyest 
Birogaoce  and  brutality :  she  gased  with  delight 
upon  the  head  of  Cioero,  the  victim  of  her  bus 
baud.  Her  tarbulent  aod  amlntious  spirit  ex- 
cited a  new  war  in  Itafy  id  41.  JealouB  of  tbe 
power  of  OetsTiauuB,  and  aozioaa  to  witbdzaw 
Antony  from  the  East)  ahe  faidiiced  L.  Antomua, 
tbe  brother  of  her  husband,  to  take  up  arms 
agaiiiBt  OctavianuB.  But  Lucius  wae  unable  to 
resist  Octavianus,  and  threw  himself  into  Pern- 
sia,  whioh  ha  was  obliged  to  sorreoder  io  the 
following  year  f  401  Folvia  fled  to  Greece  and 
died  at  Bicym  m  the  course  of  the  same  year. 

Folvia  Qtsa,  a  plebeian,  but  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  Roman  gentea.  It  originally  came 
from  TuBculum.  lac  principal  families  in  the 
gens  ai-e  those  of  CamoiULtn,  Fuccna,  Vobil- 
lOB,  and  Pjetuiub. 

FtraoJlKlra.  1.  C,  &ther  of  Fundama,  the 
wife  of  M.  TercDtius  Vairo,  ia  one  of  the  speak- 
era  in  Yarro's  dialogue,  J>e  Rt  Rv*tiea.-~-i.  11, 
defended  by  Cicero,  B.C,  65  ;  but  the  scanty 
fragments  of  Cicero's  speech  do  not  liable  us 
to  uoderetaod  tbe  nature  of  the  ehargb — S.  A 
writer  of  comedies  praised  by  Horace  (8aL,  l, 
10,  41,  42). 

FuMDi  (Fundanus :  now  I'imdi),  an  ancient 
town  in  Latium,  oo  the  Aj^oa  Via,  at  the  head 
of  a  narrow  bay  of  the  aea,  running  a  coneidoi^ 
able  way  into  the  land,  ealled  the  Lacus  Fdh- 
DAaua.  Fundi  was  a  munioipinm,  aod  was  sub- 
eeqacntly  colonized  by  the  veterans  of  Augus- 
tus. The  surrounding  country  produced  good 
wine.  Til  ere  are  still  remains  at  Fondi  of  the 
walls  of  the  ancient  town. 

FokcCla  CahdIha    FtdL  Oaunitil 

FuRiA  Gehs,  an  ancient  patrician  gens,  prob- 
ably came  from  Tusculum.  The  most  cele- 
brated fiunilies  of  the  gens  bore  the  names  of 
Camillas  MimoLUMn,  Pacilus,  and  Pbiluh. 
For  othen  of  kas  note,  vid.  Bibaooldb,  CkAS- 
siPES,  PnapuREa 

TOaiM.    Vid.  EvXRifiDK 

FimlNA,  an  ancient  Roman  divhuty,  who  had 
a  socred  groTc  at  Rome.  Her  wonhip  seems 
to  have  become  extinct  at  an  early  time.  An 
annual  festival  (/Vfrtno/ia  or  .PlinnaMt/m'ix)  had 
been  celebrated  io  honor  of  her,  and  a  flameo 
{Jiamm  Furinalia)  conducted  her  worship.  She 
had  also  a  temple  in  the  neighborhood  <n  Satri- 
czm. 

FdehTcs,  C  a  friend  aod  eorreapoodeot  of 
Cicero,  was  tribune  of  the  ;d«ba  BX3.  60  ;  uded 
with  Cffisar  hi  the  civil  war  ;  and  after  Cesar's 
death  was  a  staodi  adherent  :f  AotODy.  Jitter 
tbe  battle  of  Actium,  SI,  be  was  recMKiled  b> 
314 


Augustus  through  the  mediation  of  hit  soi^  was 

appointed  consul  in  29,  and  was  ptefleot  of  iffitbat 
Spain  in  31. 

FuBOoa.  1.  AxsijJdb,  a  ibetorician  at  Rome 
io  the  latter  yean  of  Augustus,  instructed  in 
rhetoric  tbe  poet  Ovid.  He  declnhned  more  fr» 
quently  in  Greek  than  in  Latin,  aod  bis  style  of 
declamaticai  is  described  by  Seneca  as  mor« 
brilliant  tlion  solid,  antithetical  rather  than  elo- 
qoeot.  His  rival  in  teaching  and  declaiming 
was  Porcius  Latro.  Vid.  Latbo. — 2.  AatBrfca, 
a  Iriend  of  tbe  poet  Horace,  who  addressed  to 
him  an  ode  (Oarm^  i,  22)  wad  an  ^stle  L, 
10%  and  wno  also  intivdaees  him  elsewbera 
(Sat,  i,  9,  61 ;  10,  88).— «.  CoRKfiiJcs,  one  of 
the  most  aetive  aidherents  of  VeepBsinn  in  hia 
contest  for  the  empire,  AJ>.  69.  In  the  reign 
of  Domitiao  he  was  sent  against  the  Dacians, 
\^  whom  he  was  defeated.  Martial  wrote  an 
epitapb  oo  Fuscue  (Kp^  vi,  19),  in  whidi  he  re- 
fers to  tbe  DaoioD  campaign. 

O. 

QIbx  (Pugoi).  1.  (Now  Darabgherdt),  a  %at- 
tress  aod  royal  residotee  in  the  interior  of  Pw 
si^  aootbeaat  of  Paaaigadsa,  near  the  borden 
of  Oarmania^S.  Or  Ooboia,  or  Caaaba,  a  for- 
tress io  Sogdiana,  on  the  eomOnes  of  the  Masso* 
getffi. 

Gabala  (ru6a^i  a  seo-port  town  of  Syria 
Seleucia,  south  of  Loodioea,  wbcnee  good  ito- 
rax  was  obtiuned. 

OabIli,  a  people  io  Gallia  Aquitanica,  wbooo 
oouotry  poaseased  silver  mines  and  good  pa»- 
turage.  Their  chief  town  was  Anderitum  ^ow 
Anterieux). 

GXbIIna  or  -lal  (Tollum;,  Viitvqv^  a  fertile 
district  in  the  Fenian  province  of  SnsianO)  wcat 
of  Mount  Zagnw. 

Qaui  ^abmos :  rains  near  Catti^Hone),  a 
town  io  T  j^anm^  on  the  XdcuB  Gabmos  (now 
Logo  di  Geari),  between  Rome  and  FitaotKtit, 
was  in  early  timea  one  of  the  most  powwfnl 
Latin  eitieB ;  a  oolooy  from  Alba  Looga ;  and 
the  plaee,  aceordfaig  to  tradition,  where  Homulos 
was  broi^^t  np.  It  was  taken  by  TarqmniiiB 
Superbus  by  stratag^,  and  it  was  in  ruins  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  (  OaHi*  deteriior  viciu,  Hon, 
£^  L,  11,  ?).  Ibe  eindM  Oaidnm,  a  peenliar 
mode  at  wearing  tbe  toga  at  R<Hne,  appean  to 
have  been  derived  from  this  towa  In  the 
ueighborhcod  of  Galni  are  the  immense  stone 
quarries  fiGm  which  a  part  of  Rome  was  builL 

QABudua,  A.,  dissipated  his  fortune  in  youth 
hr  his  proflinte  mode  of  life.  He  was  tnbuoe 
of  the  plebs  B.O.  66,  when  he  proposed  and  car 
ried  a  lav  coDferriog  upoo  Pompey  the  com- 
mand  of  the  war  against  tbe  pirates.  He  wai 
tffvttv  in  61,  and  eoDtni  66  with  L.  Hn 
Both  consuls  suppcvted  Clodius  in  his  measures 
against  Cicero,  which  resulted  in  the  bonisfa- 
ment  of  the  orator.  In  61  Qabinius  wait  to 
Syria  as  prooonsuL  His  first  attention  was  di- 
rected to  the  affiiirs  of  Judea.  He  restored 
Hyramus  to  tbe  U^-prieatbood,  of  wUdi  ha 
bad  been  dispossessed  by  Alexander,  tbe  son  of 
Aristobulos.  He  next  marched  into  Egypt,  and 
restored  Ptolemy  Auletes  to  the  throne.  Ibe 
reBt(»atd(»i  of  Ptolemy  had  been  f<n-hjdden  by  a 
decree  of  the  Mnatc^  and  faf  the  SibylUu  bom 
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iHitOsbil.oa  bao  beeu  jiiomisc'l  by  the  kiiig  a 
•um  of  ten  thousaud  tuivuts  f»i'  this  service,  aud 
■ccordio^y  get  at  nanglit  both  the  seuate  aod 
the  KbyL  Hia  govemmeat  of  the  proriDee 
was  marked  id  other  resjKCta  by  the  most 
■homeful  venality  oni  oppresdiija  He  returned 
to  Rome  in  fi4.  He  waa  accused  of  m<^^a»  or 
liigh  treiuoD,  on  account  of  hia  reatoraticMi  of 
Putlemr  Auletea,  in  defiance  of  tbe  Sibyl  and 
the  autnority  of  the  senate.  He  was  acquitted 
uu  tbie  charge ;  but  he  was  forthwith  acoused 
of  reptiundet,  for  tbe  illegal  receipt  of  lea  thoa* 
sand  taleote  from  Ptolemy.  He  was  defwded 
by  C'KMrD,  who  had  been  persuaded  by  Pompey, 
much  against  his  will,  to  undertake  the  defenoe. 
GaUuiua,  however,  was  condemned  on  this 
charge,  aod  went  into  eidlo.  He  was  recalled 
fi-om  exile  by  Cesar  in  49,  and  in  the  following 
year  (48)  was  sent  into  Blyricum  by  Cnsar  with 
Bome  newly -leried  trooM  in  order  to  ra-oifivee 
Q.  Cormficius.  He  died  in  Uyrioum  aboot  the 
end  of  48,  or  the  beginning  of  tbe  followii^ 
year. 

01ula.x.{V(i£a(>a:  TadapTjvo^:  now  Um-Keia), 
n  laree  fortified  city  of  FiUestine,  one  of  tlw  ten 
which  formed  the  Decapolis  io  Periea,  stood  a 
Uttle  Muth  of  ttie  Hieromax  (oow  Yarmttk),  ao 
eastern  tributary  of  tbe  Jordas.  Tbe  surronod- 
iog  district,  southeast  of  the  Lake  of  Hberias, 
was  called  GadSris,  and  was  verr  fertile.  Ga- 
dara  was  probably  favored  by  toe  Greek  kings 
of  Syria,  as  it  is'  suiuetiuiee  called  Autioclua 
and  Seleucia  ;  it  was  restored  bT  Pompey  : 
Augustus  presented  it  to  JCing  llerod,  after 
whose  death  it  was  assigDed  to  tbe  province  of 
fiyri^  It  was  made  the  seat  of  a  CaniatiaD  Usb- 
opricL  There  were  celebrated  baths  in  its  nei^- 
borhood,  at  Amatha. 

GXdks  (rd  VuSeipa:  Ta3eipe6f,  Gadit&Dus: 
now  Cadiz),  a  vui-y  ancient  town  in  Hispania 
Boatica,  west  of  the  Pillars  of  Heroules,  found- 
ed by  tbe  PbceoicianB,  aiid<»ieof  tbe  chief  seats 
of  their  oommerce  in  the  west  of  Europe^  was 
situated  on  a  small  isUod  of  the  same  name ' 
(now  JUs  de  Xaon),  separated  from  the  main 
Luid  by  a  narrow  channel,  which  in  its  narrowest 
part  was  only  the  breadth  of  a  stadium,  and 
over  which  a  bridge  was  built,  Herodotua  says 
(iv.,  8)  that  the  island  of  Erythia  was  close  to 
Gadeira  ;  whence  most  later  writers  supposed 
the  island  of  Gades  to  be  tbe  same  aa  the  myth- 
ical isbuid  of  Erythia,  finm  which  Hereulea  vx- 
ried  off  tbe  oxen  of  Geryoa  A  new  town  was 
built  if  Cornelius  Balbua,  a  native  of  Gades, 
and  the  arcomference  of  the  old  and  new  towns 
t'>5ether  was  only  twenty  stadia.  There  were, 
hiiwever,  many  of  the  citizens  dwelling  on  the 
main  land  opposite  the  island,  as  well  as  on  a 
smaller  islanl  (S.  Sebattim  or  Trocadero)  in 
tbe  umnediate  ne^borbood  of  tbe  larger  ooe. 
After  tbe  first  Pumo  war  Gades  came  into  tbe 
hands  of  the  Cartiiagmians ;  and  in  tbe  second 
PtiDic  war  it  surrendered  of  its  own  accord  to 
the  Romans.  Its  inhabitants  received  the  Bo- 
man  franchise  from  Julius  Ceeaar.  It  became  a 
nionicipiuin,  and  was  called  Avffutta  urbt  Julia 
Cfa^lana,  Gades  was  from  the  eaiiiest  to  the 
latest  times  ao  important  ootnmercial  towa 
Its  iohaldtaati  were  wealthy,  luxurious,  and 
liceotlooB;  and  their  lasdvious  dances  were 
Mlebrated  at  Roane.    (Juv,  jd,  162)  Gades 


:  possessed  celebrated  temples  of  Satom  (Cronus) 
and  Heroules.  Its  drinking  water  was  as  bad 
in  antiquity  as  it  is  in  tbe  {veeent  day.  Gadei 
gave  its  oaoifl  to  th«  Fasnnc  GabrrAmjif,  ths 
struts  at  the  eotranee  of  tbe  MediterranoBn,  be 
tween  Europe  and  Africa  (now  Strait*  of  Qib- 
raltar.) 

Qm  or  Ge  (Tola  or  P^),  tbe  peraomficatioo 
of  the  earth.  Homer  describes  her  as  a  dirins 
beii^,  to  vbom  black  sheep  were  sacrificed,  and 
who  was  invdcedbr  parsons  taking  oaths;  and 
be  calls  her  the  mouter  of  Erecbthew  and  l^ty- 
us.  In  Hesiod  she  is  the  first  being  that  epraitt 
from  Chaos,  and  gave  birth  to  Cranus  (Ocelu^ 
and  P<HituB.  By  Uranus  (CeelusJ  she  became 
the  mother  of  Ocean ua,  Csus,  Cnua,  Hyperion, 
lapetuB,  Thia,  Rheu,  Themis,  Maemosyne, 
Phoebe,  Tethys,  Saturn  (Cronos),  the  Cyclopes, 
Brontes,  Steropee,  Arges,  Qottos,  Briareus,  and 
Gyges.  Tfae*ti  cUldren  were  hated  by  their  la- 
ther, and  Ge  (Terra)  therefore  ooncealed  them 
in  the  bosom  of  the  earth ;  hot  she  made  a  large 
iron  sickle,  gave  it  to  bar  sons,  and  requested 
them  to  take  vengeonee  upon  their  lather. 
CrcHMS  (Saturn)  undertook  the  task,  and  mu- 
tilated Uranus  (C(b1ub).  TtM  drops  of  blood 
which  fell  from  Um  onm  tbe  earth  (Gc)  be- 
came the  seed*  of  the  Erinnyes,  the  Gigontes, 
and  the  Meban  ojm^iA.  Subsequently  Gc  (Ter- 
ra) became,  by  Pontus,  the  mother  of  Nercus, 
Thaumas,  Pborcya,  Ceto,  and  Eurybia.  Gv 
(Terra)  beloi^ed  to  tbe  deities  of  the  nethei 
world  ('deol  x'^Ovwi)  and  hence  she  is  frequent- 
ly menti<sied  where  they  are  invoked.  The 
surnames  and  epithets  given  to  hw  have  mor« 
or  less  referenoe  to  hw  diaraeter  as  the  all- 
produdog  aod  aU-wttrishiog  mother  {mater  om- 
niparent  et  alma).  Her  wordiip  appears  to  have 
been  nniversol  among  the  Greeks,  and  she  had 
temples  or  altars  in  almost  all  tiie  cities  of 
Greece.  At  Rome  the  earth  was  worshipped 
under  the  name  of  Tuxus  (which  is  only  a 
variation  of  Thra).  Kie  was  r^arded  by  the 
Romans  also  as  one  of  tbe  deities  of  flie  nether 
world  {Inferi)y  aod  is  mentioned  in  eonnectioQ 
with  Die  and  the  Manes.  A  temple  was  built  to 
her  by  the  consul  P.  Sempnmins  Sophus,  in  R 
G.  804.  Her  festival  was  celebrated  on  the 
16th  of  -A^ril,  and  was  called  Fordicidia  or  Hor- 
dicidia.  The  sacrifice,  eoosistii^  of  cows,  was  of- 
fered up  in  the  Capitol  in  the  presmoe  of  the 
Vestals. 

Qmxs,  iSiMom,  or  OB«ra  (Poutuv  )  a  river 
of  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  falling  into  tbe  Gulf  of 
Meander  near  the  promontoipr  of  Mycale. 

GstOlIa  {TatTou^ia),  the  mterior  of  Ifortbem 
Africa,  south  of  Manretania,  Numiflia,  and  the 
regi(m  bordering  on  Syrtes,  reaching  to  the 
Atlantie  Ocean  on  the  west,  and  <A  very  in- 
definite eztoit  toward  tbe  east  and  the  south.  Tbe 
people  mduded  under  the  name  QstOli  (Poi- 
rovAoi),  in  its  widest  sense,  were  the  inbalnt* 
ants  of  the  regi<»)  between  the  countries  just 
mentioned  and  the  Great  Desert^  aod  also  in 
the  Oases  of  the  latter,  and  nearly  as  far  south 
as  the  River  Niger.  They  were  a  great  nomad 
race,  including  several  tnbes,  the  oluef  of  whom 
were  the  Autobles  and  Fhanuii  aa  the  western 
coast,  tbe  Daraa,  or  Oietuli-Dane^  in  the  stemet 
of  the  Great  Atlas,  and  tbe  Mciani^^ntuh,  a 
black  race  rnsultitig  from  the  intennmure  of 
■  313 
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th*)  Utetuli  with  their  Boathern  neigbbora,  the 
N%ritiB.  The  pure  Qjetulians  w«re  Dot  an 
.^hiopio  {i.  negro),  but  a  Ubyao  race,  and 
were  mott  pn^iafaly  of  Ablatio  origia  Th^  are 
supposed  to  have  beeo  the  anoeator*  of  the 
Seroen. 
Qavxab.  Vid.  AxoASim. 
Gum  or  CUniB,  a  celebrat«d  Roman  jurist, 
wrote  uoder  AntoninuB  Pius  and  M.  Anrcliue. 
His  works  were  very  Dumerous,  great  use 
was  mode  of  them  in  the  compilati^  of  the 
Uigeat  One  of  his  most  celebrated  works  was 
ao  elemeotaiy  treatise  on  Bomao  law,  entitled 
iHtUiutitmei,  ia  four  books.  This  work  was  for 
n  l<Hig  time Uwordbaiy  textbook  nsedbj-  those 
who  were  oommenciog  the  study  of  the  Soman 
law ;  but  it  went  out  of  use  after  the  compila- 
tion of  the  Institotiones  of  Justtuian,  and  was 
fioallr  lost  This  tpng  lost  work  was  disoov- 
ered  D7  Sfiebohr  in  1816  in  the  library  of  the 
Chapter  at  Verona.  The  MS.  oontoinin^  Oaius 
was  a  palimpsest  one.  The  original  writing  of 
Oaius  hod  OQ  some  pages  been  washed  out,  and 
nn  others  scratched  ont,  and  the  whole  was  re- 
written with  the  Letters  of  8L  Jertane.  The 
lask  of  dwriphering  the  original  US.  was  a  Tery 
ilfficult  one  and  scsne  puts  were  com^detefy 
destroyed.  It  was  font  published  by  Goschen 
10  1821 :  a  secraid  edition  appeared  in  1824,  and 
a  third  in  1842. 

Qaq^  (TdYot),  a  town  oo  the  coast  of  Lyda, 
last  of  Myra,  wnenee  was  obtntned  the  mineral 
ealled  Gagfttes  I^w,  that  hjH,  <a>,  as  it  is  still 
called  in  German,  gi^at 
Galanthis.  vid.  Galihthiab. 
GAtATfiA  {TaJiuTCia),  daughter  of  Kerens  and 
Doris.    For  details,  vid.  Aois. 

OiiJLriA  (VaXaria :  Ta^drvs  '■  in  the  eastern 
part  of  modem  wdtno^  and  the  western  part  of 
Sumili),  a  country  of  Aua  Uioor,  compoeed  of 
parts  of  I^rygia  and  Cuppadocta,  and  Duunded 
on  the  west,  south,  and  southeast  those  coun- 
tries, and  on  the  northeast,  north,  and  northwest 
bjjr  FontuB,  Papblagonia,  and  Kthynia.  It  de- 
nied its  name  from  its  inhabitants,  who  were 
Oflola  that  bad  inTaded  and  settled  in  Aua 
Minor  at  TBrious  periods  during  the  tUrd  cen- 
tury B.O.  First,  a  portioD  of  me  army  which 
Brennus  led  against  Greece,  separated  from  the 
muu  body,  and  marched  into  Thrace,  and,  hav- 
ing  weaeed  forward  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the 
Propontis,  some  of  them  crossed  the  Helleepont 
on  their  own  account,  while  others,  who  bad 
i-eached  Bnantium,  were  invited  to  pass  the 
Bospoms  by  Nicomedes  I,  Hag  of  Bitbyuia, 
who  reqiiir«d  tbeir  aid  against  us  brother  & 
poetuB  (B.O.  They  q>eedil7  overran  all 

Asia  Minor  witbtD  the  ffaums,  and  exacted 
tribute  from  its  Tarioos  |»inoeB,  and  served  as 
mercenaries  not  oalj  in  the  armies  of  these 
but  also  01  the  kings' of  Syria  and 
; ;  and,  aoowding  to  oaa  account,  a  body 
m  found  their  way  to  Babylon.  During 
flieir  ascendency,  other  bodies  of  GruIb  foUow- 
ed  them  into  Asia.  Their  pn^rees  was  at 
length  checked  by  the  arms  of  tbe  kings  of 
Fei^^us :  Eumenes  fought  agwost  them  with 
vanous  fortune  ;  but  Attelue  L  gained  a  com- 
plete victory  over  them  (B.O.  280),  and  com- 
pelled them  to  settle  down  within  the  limits  of 
tbe  oonntry  thenceforth  ealled  Galatia  and  also, 
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on  account  of  the  mixture  of  (Greeks  ■with  the 
Celtic  ioliabitants,  which  speedily  took  place, 
Gneco-Qalatia  and  Gallt^secia.  The  people  of 
Galatia  adopted  to  a  great  extent  Greek  habits 
and  manners  and  rdigious  obeerrancea,  but  pre- 
served their  own  language,  which  is  spoken  of  at 
resemUing  tiiat  of  uie  Trevlri.  They  retained, 
also,  their  political  divisions  and  forms  of  goT> 
emm^L  They  consisted  of  three  great  triboai, 
the  Tolistobogi,  the  Trocmi,  and  the  Tectosogos, 
each  subdivided  into  four  parts,  called  by  tha 
Greeks  Ttrpapxiau  At  the  nead  of  cadi  of  these 
twelve  tetrarchies  was  a  chie(  or  tetrorcb, 
who  appointed  the  chief  magistrate  {diKaar^s), 
and  tbe  commander  of  tbe  army  (oTpaTo^iTui}), 
and  two  Ueutenant  generals  (vJTooraaro^AoKef). 
He  twelve  tetrarcbs  together  had  the  general 
government  of  the  country,  but  their  power  was 
checked  by  an  assistant  senate  of  uree  hund- 
red, who  met  in  a  place  caUed  Dryiueuetum  (or 
probably,  Di^aenetum,  t.  the  oak-ffrove),  and 
had  jurisdiction  in  all  capital  cases.  This  form 
of  government  had  a  natural  t^odency  to  mon- 
archy, aecOTding  as  dtber  of  the  twelve  ta- 
trarchs  became  more  powerful  tiian  tbe  rest, 
e8pe<aally  under  the  protection  of  the  Romans, 
to  whom  Galatia  became  virtually  bubject  as 
tiie  result  of  the  campaign  which  the  consul  Cn. 
Manlius  undertook  against  the  Gauls,  to  punish 
than  for  the  issiBtBTOe  tbey  had  given  to  Au- 
tiocbns  the  Great  (EC.  189).  At  length  me 
of  the  tetrarcbs,  Deiotabus,  was  rewarded  fur 
his  services  to  the.  Romans  in  the  Mitlintdatio 
war  by  tbe  title  of  king,  together  witli  a  gmnt 
of  Pontus  and  Armenia  Hinor  ;  and  after  tlio' 
death  of  his  successor  Amyntos,  Galatia  was 
made  by  Augustus  a  Roman  province  (B.C.  25). 
It  was  soon  after  enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  Pajdilagonia.  Under  Constantine  it  was 
restricted  to  its  old  limits,  and  under  Valeoa 
it  was  divided  into  two  provinces,  Galatia  Prima 
and  Galatia  Seeunda.  The  country  wns  beau- 
tiful and  fertile,  being  watered  by  the  rivers 
Halys  and  Sangorius.  Its  only  important  cities 
were,  in  tbe  soutbwest,  Pes&inus,  the  ccpittl 
of  the  Tijistobogi ;  in  the  centre,  Axct&a,  the 
cajHtal  of  the  Tectosages ;  and  in  tbe  north- 
east, Tavium,  the  cai»tal  of  tbe  Trocmi  From 
the  EpiBtle  of  St  Paul  to  the  Galations,  we  learn 
not  oiuy  that  many  Christian  churches  had  been 
formed  in  Galatia  during  the  apostolic  nge.  but 
also  that  those  churches  consisted,  in  great  part, 
of  Jewish  converts, 

QauxIds  (raXu^iof),  a  email  river  ni  Boeotia. 
oD  wluch  stood  a  temple  of  Apollo  Galaxiutf:  il 
derived  its  name  from  its  milky  color,  which  was 
aving  to  the  chalky  nature  of  the  soil  through 
which  it  flowed. 

Galba,  Suuidos,  patricians.  1.  P,,  consul 
B.C.  211,  received  Macedonia  as  his  province 
where  be  remained  as  proconsul  till  204,  and 
carried  aa  tbe  war  against  I^p.  In  SOO  be 
was  consul  a  second  time,  and  again  obtained 
Macedonia  as  Ids  province;  but  he  was  uniibla 
to  accomplish  any  thing  of  importance  against 
Philip,  ani  was  succeeded  in  the  command  in 
the  folic  wK^  year  hj  'Villius  Tappulos.  He  waa 
one  of  tbe  teu  oonunisBifHiers  sent  to  Greece  iu 
196,  after  the  defeat  of  Philip  flammias,  and 
was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Antioebnc 
in  198.-~2.  Sol.  was  prator  161,  and  'ecetrad 
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tiyva  at  luB  Dnrincft  Hia  name  is  infiunoat 
uu  aecount  of  Bis  tnaahwow  and  atroeioul  mar- 
d«r  of  the  LnutaoiaaB,  with  Guar  vi-.es  and 
children,  who  had  surrendered  to  him  on  the 
promide  of  receiving  gronta  of  laud.  Viriathus 
was  one  of  the  few  Looitanians  who  escaped 
from  the  bloody  Bcene.  Vid.  Viriathus.  On 
Ms  Tfltuni  to  Rome  in  149,  he  waa  brought  to 
Irial  oa  aeeoimt  of  his  horrible  massacre  of  the 
Lusitaniana,  Bis  conduct  was  denounced  in 
the  Btr(Hige8t  terma  bv  Cato,  who  was  then 
eighth-five  jeara  old,  but  he  was  neyerthdeas 
at^uittcd.  He  was  ooosul  144.  Cicero  praises 
his  oiatorj  in  the  highest  terms. — 3.  See^  great- 
gnrndTather  of  the  Emperor  Oalba,  scrvM  un- 
Dcr  Caesar  in  the  Gallic  war,  and  was  pnetcv  'ji 
&4.  AAer  Ctesar's  death  he  served  against  An* 
tony  io  tb«  war  of  HotiDaj— 4.  C,  iauer  of  the 
Emperor  Galba,  was  ooosul  hi  AS.  S2. 

Galea.  See.  ScLricItn,  Boman  emperor  from 
June,  A.D.  68,  to  January,  AJ).  69.  He  was 
born  near  Terracina,  on  uie  24t1i  of  December, 
E.C.  S.  Both  Auguatoa  and  Tiberius  are  said 
to  bare  told  lum  that  one  d.iy  he  would  be  at 
the  bead  of  the  RtnnaQ  worlil,  from  vluch  we 
moat  infer  that  be  was  a  young  man  of  nnom 
than  ordinary  talents.  From  lua  parents  be  ID- 
hinted  great  wealth.  He  was  luveeted  with 
the  cnmle  offices  before  attfuning  the  Intimate 
i:ge.  Ha  was  pnetor  A.D.  20,  and  eousal  83. 
After  his  cooBuIship  he  had  the  gOTemment  of 
Gaul,  39,  where  he  carried  on  a  aocecssful  war 
against  the  Genoaos,  and  restored  discipline 
among  the  troops.  On  the  death  of  Cabgula 
many  of  his  friends  ur^ed  him  to  seize  the  em- 
pire, but  he  preferred  hving  iu  a  private  station. 
Claudius  intrusted  him,  in  iS,  with  the  admin- 
tstratioo  of  Africa,  which  he  ^verned  with 
wisdom  and  integrity.  In  the  reign  of  Nero  he 
lived  for  several  years  in  retir^ent,  through 
fear  of  beconutig  the  victim  of  the  tynui^a  aos- 
{ucioo;  but  in  01  2iero  gave  him  uie  govem- 
meot  of  Sspauia  Tarraconends,  where  ha  re- 
mained for  eight  years.  In  68  Viiidez  rebelled 
ID  OauL  About  the  same  time  Galba  was  in- 
formed that  Nero  had  sent  secret  orders  fur  his 
assasainatioD.  He  therefore  resolved  at  once 
to  fbllow  the  examine  of  Yindez ;  but  he  did 
not  assume  the  imperial  title,  and  professed  to 
act  only  as  the  legate  of  the  Roman  senate  and 
people.  Shortly  afterward  Nero  was  murdered ; 
and  Galba  thereupon  proceeded  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  acknowledged  as  emperor.  But  his 
screrity  and  avarice  soon  made  him  unpopular 
with  hia  new  subjects,  ood  especially  with  the 
s'^ldiera.  His  powers  had  also  become  enfee- 
bled by  ag^  and  he  was  completely  under  the 
sway  of  favorites,  who  perpetrated  many  «ior- 
miticB  in  his  name.  Perceiving  the  weakness  of 
bid  goremment,  he  adopted  Rao  LicinloQua, 
a  n<>bte  youi^  Roman,  as  his  successor.  But 
this  only  hastened  his  ruin.  Otho,  who  had 
hoped  to  be  adopted  b^  Galba,  formed  a  oon- 
spiraOT  among  the  soldiers,  who  rose  ia  rebcl- 
hon  six  days  after  the  adoption  t>f  I^.  Galba 
was  murdered,  and  Otho  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror. 

GALfNTB,  CLArnIca,  commonly  called  Qalgh, 
a  very  eelebrated  pbyaician,  whose  worka  have 
had  ft  longer  and  more  extensive  influence  on 
the  dififorent  branches  of  medical  sdeoce  than 


those  of  any  other  individual  albw  in  aneieiit 
at  modeni  tima.  He  was  }>om  atPwgamuiq 
in  AJ).  130.  Hia  bther  Nioon,  who  was  an 
architect  and  geometrician,  carefully  superin- 
tended hia  education.  In  his  seventeenth  year 
(146),  hia  father,  who  had  hitherto  destined 
bim  to  be  a  philosopher,  altered  his  intentions, 
and,  in  consequence  of  a  dream,  choae  for  bim 
the  profesaioD  of  medicine.  He  at  first  studied 
medicine  in  bis  native  city.  Io  his  twentieth 
year  (149)  he  lost  bb  &tber,  and  about  the 
same  time  he  went  to  Smyrna  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  under  Pelopa  the  pbyeidao,  and 
Albinus  the  Platonic  ptiiloeopher.  Ho  after 
ward  studied  at  Coiinth  and  Alexandrea.  He 
returned  to  Pergamum  in  Ida  twenty-ninth  year 
(1G8),  and  was  immediately  appointed  pbysieian 
to  thie  school  of  gladiators,  an  office  wlucb  be 
filled  with  great  reputatim  and  success.  In 
164  he  quitted  bis  native  oountry  on  account 
of  some  popular  commotions,  and  went  to  Rome 
for  the  brat  time.  Here  he  stayed  about  four 
years,  and  gained  great  reputatifm  from  hia  skill 
m  anabnoy  and  mediane.  He  returned  to  Per- 
gamum in  168,  bat  bad  searcely  settled  there 
when  he  received  a  aommons  frcm  the  anper- 
era  K.  Aureliua  and  L  Verua  to  attend  them  at 
Aquileia  in  Venetia.  From  Aquileia  Galen  fol- 
lowed M.  Aurehua  to  Rome  in  170.  When  the 
emperor  agam  set  out  to  conduct  the  war  on 
the  Danube,  Galen  with  difficulty  obtained  per- 
mission to  be  left  behind  at  Borne,  alleging  that 
such  was  the  will  of  .^fisculapius,  Beiore  leav- 
ing the  city  the  emperor  committed  to  the  med- 
ical care  of  Galen  hia  son  Commodus,  who  was 
then  nine  years  of  age.  Galen  stayed  at  Rome 
aome  years,  during  which  time  he  employed 
himself  in  lecturing,  writing,  and  practicing 
with  great  auccess.  He  subsequently  returned 
to  Pergamum,  but  whether  he  again  viaited 
Rome  u  uncertain.  He  is  eud  to  have  died  in 
the  year  200,  at  tiie  age  of  seventy,  in  the  reigc 
of  Scptimius  Severus ;  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  he  lived  some  years  longer,  Galen  wrota 
a  great  number  of  works  on  medical  and  philo- 
sophical subjects.  The  works  ^till  extant  under 
the  name  of  Galen  eooaist  of  eighty-three 
treatises  acknowledged  to  be  genuine ;  nine- 
teen whose  genuineness  has  been  dtnibted ; 
forty-five  undoubtedly  spurious ;  nineteen  frag- 
ments ;  and  fifteen  commentaries  on  different 
works  of  Hippocrates.  Galen  attached  himself 
exclusively  to  none  of  the  medical  aecta  into 
which  the  profeaeion  was  divided,  but  choae 
from  the  teueta  of  each  what  be  believed  to  be 
good  and  true,  and  called  those  persoue  slaves 
who  designated  themselves  as  followers  of 
Hippocrates,  Prnxagoras,  or  any  other  man. 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  by  Kiibn,  Lips., 
1821-1833,  20  vols.  8vo. 

Galepsub  {TaXtf^6( :  TaXtpfrio^),  a  town  iu 
Macedonia,  on  the  Toronaio  QulC 

QalekIus  MaxiuInub.    Vid.  Maximiaxuh. 

GalSucs  T^aobIlub.    Vid  Tracbaics. 

OALEsts  (now  Oaleto),  a  river  io  the  soutl 
of  Italy,  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum 
through  the  meadows  whore  the  sheep  fed 
whose  wool  was  so  celebrated  in  aoaquity 
(dulce  pellitit  evibua  Oalattjbtmen,  Hor,  Gam, 
i,  6, 10). 

QljJtvs  (rcUeof),  that  is,  "the  licard,"  sea 
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of  Apollo  and  Tlietaiato,  the  daogfater  of  the 
Hyperborean  kin^  Zabius.  Id  purauaoce  of  bo 
oracle  of  the  DoooDean  Zens,  Galeae  emigrated 
to  Sicily,  vhera  bo  built  a  aaoctnary  to  hia 
fattier  Apollo.  The  OMtsorx,  a  flunily  of  Sidl- 
ioD  Bootmsyen,  derived  their  origin  from  him. 
The  princiiial  seat  of  the  Galeotn  vob  the  towD 
01  Hybla,  which  wa«  heoM  called  Galbctis 
or  QissATW, 

QtLiLMA  (rsAiAoia),  at  the  btrtb  of  Cihriat, 
vsfl  the  DoTtbemnuNt  of  the  three  dinuoni  of 
Poketioe  veafc  of  the  JcHrdan.  It  ky  between 
the  Jordan  and  the  Mediterranean  <»  the  east 
and  wett,  and  the  mountains  of  Hermon  and 
Oarmel  oo  the  north  and  soath.  It  was  divided 
into  Upper  or  Korth  Galilee,  and  Lower  or  South 
Galilee.   It  was  very  fertiU  and  densely  peo- 

Jled ;  but  its  inhabitanta  were  a  mixed  race  of 
ews,  Syrians,  Phceoicians,  Greeks,  and  others, 
and  were  tberefinre  despieed  by  the  Jews  of 
Judiea.    Vid.  PALXBtiKA. 

GaeimtbIab  or  QALArrrma  (Ov^  Mft,  tx,  800), 
daughter  of  Prcetua  of  Thebes  and  a  friend  of 
Al<£ieDe.  When  Alcmeoe  was  on  the  point 
of  giving  birUi  to  Hercules„  and  tbe  Hoerse  and 
IIil£yu^  at  the  request  of  *Juoo  (Hera),  were 
eodeaToriag  to  delar  tbe  Urth,  Galiatluae  eod- 
deoly  rtuhed  in  wiua  the  fidse  report  that  A1&- 
meoe  had  given  birth  to  a  soa.  The  hostile 
goddesses  were  so  surprised  at  this  inform&tion 
uiat  thcT  dropped  their  arms.  Thus  the  charm 
was  broken,  and  Alcmene  was  enabled  to  give 
Urth  to  Hercules.  Tba  deluded  goddesses 
ETflDged  the  deceptKHi  jpraotieed  opoa  tfaem  by 
metamor^osing  QalintmaB  into  a  weasel  or  cw 
iytPJi).  Hecate,  however,  toot  pty  upon  her, 
and  made  her  her  attendant,  and  Hereulea  after- 
ward erected  a  sanctuary  to  her.  At  Iliebes  it 
was  customary  at  the  festival  of  Hercules  first  to 
offer  tacrifices  to  Oalinthias. 

GiLLA.  1.  Wife  of  Oonstantins,  son  of  the 
Empmtr  Constantius  Oilonis.  She  was  the 
motJier  of  Gallua  Cvsar  Vid.  Gallu& — 2. 
Daughter  of  tie  Emperor  Valontinian  L,  and 
Bec6od  Ttfe  trf  Tbeodosius  the  Great — 8.  Gal- 
la  PuiciDiA,  or^mply  Placidia,  daughter  of 
Thcododos  the  Great  by  No.  %  She  fell  into 
the  bands  of  AJaric  when  he  took  Bome,  A.D, 
410 ;  and  Atanlphos,  the  Gothic  king,  married 
her  in  414.  Auer  the  death  of  AtaiufdiaB  she 
was  restored  to  Hooorius ;  and  in  41?  she  was 
married  to  Constantius,  to  whom  she  bore  the 
Emperor  Valentinian  ilL  During  the  minority 
of  tae  latter  she  governed  the  Western  empire. 
She  died  about  460. 

OaliuCcIa,  tbe  county  of  tbe  Gallaci  (KoX- 
TtOlKOi),  in  the  north  of  Spain,  between  the  Ab- 
tures  and  the  Durius,  was  in  earlier  times  in- 
duded  in  Lbntania.  GaUnoia  was  sometimes 
used  in  a  wider  eease  to  include  the  country  of 
the  Astoree  and  the  Cantabri  It  produced  tin, 
gold,  and  a  precious  stone  called  gemma  Oalla- 
tea.  Its  iobabitants  wei-e  some  of  the  most  un- 
civilized in  Spain.  Tbey  were  defeated  with 
great  ilaugbtM-  1^  D.  Brutus,  ooosul  KO.  1S8, 
irho  obtained  in  coDseqaenLe  tbe  scmame  of 
GaUieeoB. 

GallXa  KeXriK^,  Ta^MTta),  woe  vetd  before 
the  time  of  Julius  Cffisar  to  indinuo  all  the 
land  inhabited  by  tbe  Galli  or  Celta..  ind  con- 
HQQflotly  included  not  mly  the  lattr  ^'itnl  and 
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'  the  north  of  Italy,  but  a  part  of  Spain,  the 
greater  part  of  Germany,  tbe  British  isles,  and 
other  conntries.  Hie  early  history  of  tbe  Celtie 
race,  ond  tbdr  various  setUemeota  id  different 
parts  of  Europe,  are  related  under  Oblt^o.  1. 
QauIa,  also  called  Gallia  TaASBAUbA  or 
GaliJa  UltbbIob,  to  distii^jfuish  it  from  Gallia 
Cisolpina,  or  the  north  of  Italy.  GallIa  Bbao- 
oIta  and  GallIa  Couata  are  aldo  used  in  ccu- 
trodistiDrtioo  to  GoUia  Togata  or  the  north  vf 
Italy,  bat  these  names  ore  not  identteal  with 
the  wb(de  of  Oallia  IVaosaliana.  GaUia  Brae- 
eata  was  the  pMt  of  the  country  firet  subdued 
by  the  R<nnans,  the  later  Provincia,  and  waa  so 
called  because  the  inhabitants  wore  hracctr  oi 
trowsere.  Oallia  Camaia  was  the  remainder  of 
the  country,  excluding  Gallia  Braccata,  and 
derived  its  name  from  the  inhabitants  wearing 
Qieir  hair  long.  The  Romans  were  aequaintcd 
with  only  a  small  portim  of  Transalpine  Gaul 
till  the  time  of  Coeear.  In  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus it  was  bounded  oo  the  south  bv  the  Pyre- 
nees and  the  Mediterranean  ;  on  tne  east  by 
the  Biver  Varus  and  the  Alps,  which  separated 
it  from  Italy,  and  by  the  River  Rhine,  which 
separated  it  from  Germany;  on  the  north  by 
the  German  Ocean  and  the  Boglisb  Chamiel; 
and  CD  the  west  hy  the  Atlantic ;  thus  indnd- 
ing  sot  only  tbe  whole  of  France  and  Beldam, 
but  a  part  of  Holland,  a  great  part  of  Switser- 
land,  and  all  tbe  provinces  of  Germany  west  of 
the  Rhine.  The  greater  port  of  this  country 
is  a  [dab,  well  watered  tij  numerous  rivers. 
Tin  prindpal  mountains  were  Honb  Csbskha 
or  Gehenna  in  the  south;  the  lofty  range 
Mom  Jdsa  in  the  east,  Boparatiog  the  Se^unni 
and  the  Helvetii ;  Mons  Vosegus  or  \  oqe- 
SDB,  a  c<Hitiriu8tion  of  the  Jura.  The  chief 
forest  was  tlie  Silva  A&doexxa,  extending  from 
the  Rhine  and  the  Treviri  as  far  as  the  Scheldt^ 
The  prindpal  rivers  were,  in  the  east  and  north, 
the  Rhkkus  (now  Jthine),  with  its  tributaries 
the  MosA  (now  Moot)  and  Mobeija  (now  Jfo- 
telle) ;  the  Biquaita  (now  Seine),  with  its  tribor 
tary  the  Maikona:  in  the  centre  the  Liexais 
(now  Loire);  in  the  west,  the  GAamDCA  (now 
Garonne) ;  and  in  the  south  the  Rbodanus  (now 
Shone).  The  country  was  celebrated  for  its 
fertility  in  ancient  times,  and  possessed  a  un- 
merons  and  warlike  population.  The  Greeks, 
at  a  very  early  period,  became  acquainted  with 
the  southern  coast  of  Gaul,  where  tbey  founded, 
in  B.O.  600,  the  important  town  of  Massilia, 
which  in  its  turn  founded  several  colonies,  and 
exercised  a  kind  of  supremocy  over  the  neigh- 
boring districtB.  The  Romaos  did  not  attempt 
to  mate  any  conquests  in  Transalmne  Gaul  till 
they  had  finally  conquered  not  otuy  Africa,  but 
Greece  and  a  great  mrt  of  Western  Asia.  In 
B.01  126  the  consul  JL  Fulvins  Flaccus  com- 
menced the  subjugation  of  the  Salluvii  m  the 
south  of  GauL  In  the  next  three  years  (124- 
122)  the  Salluvii  were  completely  subdued  by 
Sextius  CalvinuB,  and  the  colony  of  AquiB  Sex- 
tin  (now  Aix)  was  founded  in  thor  country. 
la  181  tbe  ABobrages  were  defeated  the 
jwoconsnl  DomiUus  Ahenobarbos ;  and  m  the 
same  year  Q.  Pabios  Maximus  gained  a  great 
victory  over  the  united  forces  of  the  Allobrug«a 
and  Arvemi,  at  the  oonfluence  of  the  loara  and 
the  Bhone.  The  Moth  tf  Gaul  was  dcvw  mail* 
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H  Soman  prorinee  ■  and  io  118  was  foimded 
tbfl  ooIod;  of  Narbo  MartiuB  (dov  Jfarbonne,) 
whkih  -was.  the  chief  towo  of  toe  prorinee^ 
Caear'a  Coinai«)tarie»  the  Roman  jpiyTinee  ia 
called  eimplr  PTovincia,  in  eootradutiDetioo  to 
the  rest  of  me  oountry :  hence  oomes  the  mod- 
wn  name  of  ProvmcA.  The  Mt  of  the  oountiy 
vas  subdued  bj  Cssar  alter  a  atniggle  of  sev- 
eral Tsara  (68-60.)  At  thia  time  Gaul  -waa  di- 
nded  into  three  partem  Aqititama,  CeUiea,  and 
BelgiM,  aecording  to  the  three  diffo^  raoea 
by  wbi<^  it  vaa  i^iabitad  The  Aquitau  dvelt 
m  the  southwest,  betveen  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Oommna ;  the  Celtn^  or  Oalli  proper,  in  the 
centre  and  west,  between  the  Oarumua  and  the 
Sequana  and  the  Matron^  and  tbe  Belgte  in  the 
Dortheaat;  between  the  two  kat-meutioned  riv- 
ers and  the  Bhin&  The  different  tribes  inhab- 
iting Aquitania  and  Belgica  are  CQj^on  eUe- 
where.  Yid.  Aqditaku,  Bxloa  The  most 
mmntant  tribes  of  the  C^n  or  GalU  irere, 
1.  BHueen  the  Sequana  and  tk«  JAgtr :  the  Ar- 
voBioi,  the  name  of  all  tbe  tribes  dvelling  on 
tbe  eoast  between  (iie  mouths  of  these  two  riv- 
ers ;  the  AvLxaoi,  dwellii^  mland  close  to  the 
Armoriei ;  the  IfAiucns,  Aiii»aivi  or  Ahdes, 
on  the  banks  of  tbe  Xi%et;  eaat  of  them  tbe 
CAsrrcw ;  and  oo  the  Sequana,  the  PAaisn, 
Sekonxb,  and  TBiaA88B& — 2.  £«to««n  tha  lAger 
and  tha  Oanaana :  on  the  eoast  the  FicroNis 
and  SurroioB ;  inland  the  Tmoins,  probably 
OD  both  sides  of  the  liger,  the  Bmnioxs  Gobi, 
LEMOVicxSt  FRrsoooBU,  and  Capubci  ;  east  of 
'  these,  in  the  mountains  of  Cebenna,  tbe  power- 
fdl  AavBSHi  (in  the  modem  Aaaergne);  and 
south  of  them  the  Bmaon.— 8.  On  the  Shone 
end  in  fAs  mmnmding  coumtry:  b^!veen  tbe 
Rhone  and  the  Pyrenees,  the  Yozcm  ;  between 
the  Rhooe  and  the  Alps,  the  Salteb  or  Sallu- 
VII ;  north  of  them  the  Cavaus  ;  between  the 
Shooe,  tbe  laara,  and  the  Alps,  tbe  Allobbo- 
GEs  ;  and  furtbw  north  the  .Akwi,  Sb4dai»,  and 
HsLmn,  three  of  the  most  powaiM.  people  in 
all  OauL  Aoeintos  drridwl  Qaul  mto  four 
provinces :  1.  bfallia  Narbonetuia,  the  same  sa 
the  old  Provinda.  2.  Agmtmiea,  which  ex- 
tended from  the  Pyreneee  to  tha  Liger.  8.  0. 
jMffAmeiuiM,  the  country  between  tbe  Liger, 
the  Sequana  and  the  Anr,  so  oalled  from  the 
ODl<xiy  of  Lugdunom  (now  i^m),  ibonded  by 
Munatius  Pkncus.  4.  ff.  Bdgiea,  tbe  country 
between  the  Seqnana,  tbe  Arar,  and  the  Bhine. 
Shortly  afterward  the  portion  td  Belgioa  bord- 
ering on  the  Rhine,  utd  inhabited  by  6er- 
raan  tribes,  was  subdivided  into  two  new  prov- 
inces, called  Otrmania  Prima  and  Becmaa,  or 
Germmia  Superior  and  Inferior.  At  a  later 
time  the  provinces  of  Oaiu  were  still  fbrther 
snbdmded,  till  at  lengtl^  under  the  JEmperor 
GratOD,  they  reached  the  number  of  seventeea 
Gallia  Narbuoenflis  belonged  to  the  senate^  and 
was  governed  by  a  proonvol ;  ttie  oUier  prov- 
inces bdonged  to  the  emptor,  and  were  gov- 
erned by  imperial  le^atl  After  the  time  of 
ClaodiuB,  when  a  formidable  iosnrrectioD  of  the 
Oaols  was  suppressed,  the  country  became 
more  and  more  Komaidzed.  Tbe  Jjatin  lao- 
eua^e  gradually  became  the  language  of  the  in- 
hahitanti,  and  Romsa  eiviUiiUioo  took  deep 
root  in  all  parts  of  As  eoiBitiy.  Hie  rheton- 
■iMii  and  poets  of  Ganl  waofff  a  diitingnMbed 


place  in  the  later  hBtory  of  Boman  literal m* 
aud  Burdigala,  Xarbo,  Lugduuum,  and  othdt 
towns,  powesBod  scfaools,  m  which  literstare 
and  phuMopl^  were  ei^tivated  with  suecesiL 
On  tue  disBolation  of  the  Roman  empire,  Gaul, 
like  the  oth^  Roman  provinces,  was  overruB 
by  barbarians,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  finalfy 
became  subject  to  the  Franci  or  Franks,  under 
their  king  Clovis,  about  AJ).  4S6. — 2.  Galui 
CiSALTlNA,  also  called  G.  Cite^ok  and  G.  To- 
sAta,  a  Roman  jwovince  in  tbe  north  of  Itoh; 
vTM  bounded  on  the  west  by  Liguria  and  Gal- 
lia Narboneosis  (fnnn  which  it  was  separated 
by  the  Alps),  on  the  north  by  Ratia  and  Nori* 
cum,  on  the  east  by  the  Adriatic  and  Vowtin 
(from  which  it  was  separated  by  tbe  Atbeeis), 
and  (m  flie  south  by  Etruria  and  Umbria  (from 
which  it  was  separated  by  the  River  Rubioo), 
It  was  divided  by  the  Po  Into  Qallu  Tkansfa- 
DAHa,  also  ealled  Iuxja  TKunrAD&NA,  in  the 
north,  and  Gaiau  OnPAiiXirA  in  the  sontb. 
The  greater  part  the  eountrr  is  a  vast  jdun, 
druned  bv  tbe  Pabot  (now  Po)  and  its  afflu- 
ents, and  nas  always  been  one  of  the  most  fer- 
tile countries  of  Europe.  It  was  origmally  in- 
habited by  Liguruna,  Umbriaoe,  Etruscans,  and 
other  races;  but  its  fertilU^  attmoted  tbe  Gauls, 
who  at  different  periods  crossed  the  Alps,  and 
settled  in  the  country,  after  expelhng  the  orig- 
inal inhabitants.  We  have  mention  of  five 
distinct  immigratioiis  of  Gauls  into  the  north 
of  Italy.  Tbe  first  was  in  the  reign  of  Torquio- 
ius  Pnscus,  and  is  said  to  have  been  led  by 
Bellovesus,  who  settled  with  his  followers  in 
tbe  oountry  of  the  Insubres,  and  built  Milan. 
Tlie  seoond  eonsisted  of  the  Cennuani  wbo 
settled  in  the  neigbboiliood  of  Kixia  and  Vf- 
rona.  The  third  of  tbe  Salluvii,  who  pressed 
forward  as  iar  as  the  Tidnus.  The  fourth  of 
the  Boii  and  Lingones,  who  crossed  the  Fo,  and 
took  possession  of  the  country  as  far  as  the  Ap- 
ennines, driving  out  tbe  Etruscans  and  Um- 
briaoa.  The  fifth  immigration  was  the  most 
important,  conaating  of  tiie  warlike  race  of  the 
Seuones,  who  invaded  Italy  in  immense  num- 
bers, tuider  the  oommand  of  Brennus,  and  took 
Rome  in  S.O.  390.  Part  of  Uiem  subscqueotly 
recroseed  the  Alps  and  returned  home;  but  n 
great  number  of  uem  remained  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  and  were  for  more  than  a  ceotorv  a 
source  of  terror  to  the  Romans.  After  tbe  first 
Punio  war  the  Bomana  resolved  to  make  a 
vigorous  effort  to  subdue  tbur  dangerous  neigh- 
bors. In  the  course  of  four  years  (22&-222)  uie 
whole  country  was  conquered,  and  upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  (22*2)  was  reduced  to  the 
form  of  a  Roman  province.  The  inhabitants, 
however,  did  not  bear  the  joka  patiently,  and  it 
was  not  till  afUr  the  finiU  deCeat  of  the  Boii,  m 
191,  that  the  country  became  submisuve  to  the 
Romans.  The  most  important  tribes  were :  In 
Gallia  Tronspadana,  in  the  direction  of  west  to 
east,  the  TAuann,  Salassi,  Lisia,  Iitsdbkis,  Cb- 
NOXANi :  in  G.  Cispadana,  in  the  same  direetifXL 
the  Bon,  Lingones,  Senonzs. 

GaluS-vits,  with  his  full  name,  P.  Lioiimie 
yALcaiANDB  EoMAntJs  Galuskos,  Romao  em- 
peror AD.  260-268.  He  snceeeded  bJe  &th«r 
Valerian  when  the  latter  was  token  prisoon 
by^  the  Peisiaos  m  260,  but  be  had  weviously 
n^gned  in  ooajanctuni  vttb  bis  fiiUwr  fiom 
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tm  meoeamm  m  253.  Oalliooiu  was  iodolent, 
prull^ate,  and  iodiiSereDt  to  tiie  public  welfare, 
and  hu  Tti^  was  one  of  the  moat  ignoble  and 
dieastroua  m  the  history  of  Rome.  I1ie  barba- 
riiuis  ravaged  the  iairest  portion  of  the  emj»re, 
and  the  inhabitantfi  were  swept  away  bj  one  of 
the  roost  frightful  plagues  recorded  in  history. 
This  pestilence  followed  a  loog-protracted  Cani- 
DK>.  When  '%  was  at  its  greatest  height,  five 
tbouaoud  uck  are  said  to  bare  perished  duly 
at  Rome;  and,  after  the-scoui^e  hod  passed 
away,  it  was  found  Uiat  the  inha^taats  or  Alex- 
andrea  were  diminished  by  nearly  tvo  thirds. 
The  complete  dissolution  of  the  empire  was  arert- 
<■(!  iDiualy  by  a  series  of  internal  rebellitHis.  la 
every  district  able  officers  sprang  up,  who  as- 
serted and  strove  to  nmintjtin  the  ai^tf  of  inde- 
pendent princes.  The  amies  levied  bv  these 
usurpers,  who  are  aommonly  distingiusfaed  as  Ths 
Thirty  TyrarUt,  in  many  cases  arrested  the  pro- 
gress of  the  invaders,  and  restored  order  in  the 
provinces  which  tiie^  governed.  Gallienus  was 
at  len^  slain  b^  his  own  soldiers  in  268,  while 
beucging  Milan,  in  which  the  usurper  Auredus 
had  takoi  refuge. 

GaluhIrIa.  I.  (Now  Oolinttni^  an  island  off 
tbe  coast  of  Ligoria,  oelebrated  for  its  number 
of  bens ;  wheoee  its  nam& — 2.  Silva,  a  Ibreet  of 
fune-trees  near  Cunue  in  Campania. 

Gallic,  JCNiua  1.  A  Roman  rhetorician, 
lud  a  friend  of  M.  Annieus  Seneca,  the  rhetori- 
cal:, whose  son  he  adopted.  He  was  pot  to 
deatit  Nera  Li  early  life  he  bad  been  a 
friend  of  Ovid  {Ex  Ponl,  iv.,  11.}— 2.  Swi  of 
the  rhetorician  M.  ^mueus  Seoeca,  and  an  elder 
brother  of  the  phil(»opher  Seneca,  was  adopted 
by  Na  1. 

Oall^ub,  Q.,  was  a  candidate  for  tbe  prmtor- 
fliip  in  RC.  64,  and  was  aeoused  of  ambit"s  or 
britx>ry  b^  M.  Calidius.  He  was  defended  on 
that  occasion  \fj  CiofiK  in  an  oratioD  (tf  wUdi 
a  few  fragments  have  oome  down  to  us.  He 
was  prstor  nrbanns  KO.  68,  and  presided  at 
tbe  trial  of  C.  Comeliua.  He  left  two  scras, 
Q,  Galuus,  who  was  prsBtor  in  4S,  and  was  put 
to  death  by  the  triumvira ;  and  M.  Galuus. 
who  is  mentioned  as  one  of  Antony's  partisans, 
m43. 

OALLOOE.BCXA.   Vtd.  Gauha. 

GallokIub,  a  public  crier  at  Borne,  probably 
contemporary  with  the  younger  Sripio,  whose 
wealth  and  gluttony  pasaed  into  the  proverb  "to 
live  Uke  G^onius.''  Ha  was  satiiiied  by  Hor- 
ace {Sat^  iL,  2,  46). 

Galll's,  jGudb.  1.  A  jurist,  contemporary 
with  Cicero  and  Varro,  though  probably  rather 
older  than  cither.  He  was  the  author  of  a  trea- 
tise, De  VeHtonmt,  qua  ad  Jui  Civile  pertinent, 
^ffnifitxtione,  whidn  is  frequently  cited  by  the 
{rammarians. — 2.  An  intimate  friend  of  the  go- 
Dgrapher  Strabo,  was  pnefect  of  £gypt  in  the 
I  •.■tga  of  Augustus.  In  B.O.  24  he  invaded  Ara- 
oiu,  and  after  his  army  had  suffered  dreadfully 
tnia  tbe  beat  and  want  of  water,  he  wai  obliged 
to  retreat  with  great  loss. 

Gallub,  L.  Axldhm,  praetor  RC.  168,  con- 
ducted the  war  agaioat  Gentiua,  king  of  the  Ely- 
riana,  whom  he  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Ro- 
tnaiH. 

Gallcs,  C.  AQuiuius,  a  distiogoi^ed  Bo- 
nun  jurist,  was  a  popil  of  Q.  Hucuib  S'aevola, 
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and  tbe  instructor  of  Serv.  Huljiicius.  Hs  was 
prtetor  along  with  Cicero  B.C.  66.  He  is  jftao 
cited  by  the  jurists  in  the  Digest,  bat  thwe  is 
DO  direct  extract  fivm  his  own  works  in  the 
Digest, 

Gallds  SalonInitb,  L.  Aiiniub,  son  of  C 
Asiniua  Follio,  was  consul  KO.  8.  He  was 
hated  by  nbeaius  beeaose  he  had  married  Vip- 
sania,  the  former  wif«  of  Tiberina.  Li  AJ>.  SO, 
Tiberias  got  the  soiate  to  sentence  him  to  death, 
and  kept  him  imprisoned  for  three  ^ears  on  tJi  i 
most  B<»nt]r  siroply  of  food  He  died  in  prisou 
of  starvation,  but  whether  his  death  was  com- 
pulsory or  voluntaiy  is  unknown.  O alius  wrote 
a  work,  entitled  J)e  Comparatiotu  patrit  ac  Cie- 
eronie,  which  was  unf^orabte  to  the  latter,  and 
against  which  tbe  Emperor  Clandius  wrote  his 
defenoeof  (Scooi 

Oaluu,  L.  CaitiirlDa,  was  tribune  of  flte 
B.C.  fi6,  when  he  sapported  the  views  (d*  Fnu- 
pey.   During  the  civil  war  he  appears  to  have 
remained  neutral   He  died  in  44. 

Gallvs,  Ocbtiub,  governor  of  Syria  {Ugattu 
AJ).  6^  65),  under  whom  the  Jews  broke  out 
into  the  rebulion  which  ^ded  in  the  destmetion 
of  their  city  and  temple  by  Titos. 

Qalldb,  OombtamtIus,  son  of  Julius  CoDstan- 
tius  and  Galla,  grandson  of  Cooetantine  Chlo- 
nu,  nejdiew  of  Ccostantine  tbe  Great,  and  elder 
brother,  by  a  different  motho-,  of  Julian  tbe  Apos- 
tate. In  AJ).  861  he  was  named  Cteear  by 
CoDfitantius  II,  and  was  left  in  the  oonmiand  of 
the  East;  where  he  conducted  himself  with  tbe 
greatest  hanriitiness  and  cruelty.  In  364  he 
went  to  the  West  to  meet  Coustantjus  at  Milaii. 
but  was  arrested  at  Petovio  in  Pannonia,  and 
sent  to  Pola  in  btria,  where  he  was  beheaded 
in  a  prison. 

Qatxcs,  C.  CoanlLliTB,  was  bom  at  Forum 
Julii  (now  Fr^ut)  in  Gaul,  of  poor  parents, 
about  B.C.  66.  He  went  to  Italy  at  aa  enrly 
age,  and  began  his  career  as  a  poet  vboi  be 
was  abont  twenty.  He  had  already  attained 
oonsideral^  distinctim  at  the  time  of  Cssar's 
death,  44 ;  and  upon  the  arrival  of  Octavianua 
in  Italy  after  that  event,  Qollus  embraced  his 
party,  and  soon  acquired  great  influence  with 
nim.  In  41  he  was  one  St  the  triumviri  u>- 
pointed  by  Octavianua  to  distribote  lands  in  w 
north  of  Italy  amcRis  his  veterans,  and  on  fliat 
occasion  he  afforded  protection  to  tbe  iiihabit> 
ants  of  Mantua  and  to  Virgil.  He  ailerward 
accompanied  Octavianns  to  the  battle  of  Aetium, 
81,  and  commanded  a  detachment  of  the  anny 
AAcr  tbe  battle,  Oallus  was  sent  with  the  army 
to  Egypt,  in  pursuit  of  Antony ;  and  when  Egy^ 
was  made  a  Roman  jH^vinoe,  Octaviaous  ap- 
pointed Gallus  the  first  prefect  of  the  proviooeL 
He  remained  in  Egypt  for  nearly  fouryurs; 
but  he  incurred  at  length  tbe  enmity  of  UAavi- 
anus,  though  the  exact  nature  of  hie  offence  is 
uncertaia  Acoording  to  some  accounts,  be 
spoke  of  the  emperor  in  an  offcosivfl  and  in 
suiting  manner ;  he  erected  □mnerons  statoea 
of  himself  in  £Wpt,  and  bad  his  own  ezploita 
inscribed  on  the  pyramids.  The  senate  de- 
prived him  of  his  estates,  and  sent  him  into  ex- 
de ;  wbereapon  be  put  an  end  to  hie  life  by 
throwing  himself  uptm  his  own  eword,  B.C. 
26.  Tbe  intimate  friendship  ezistiiig  betweea 
Gallus  and  tbe  most  emoieiit  men  of  the  tim^ 
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IT  Aitiiuas  PolUo,  Virgil,  YsroB,  and  Ovid,  and 
the  high  jH«ise  Uiey  bestov  upoo  him  prove 
that  he  was  a  man  of  great  intellectaid  powerB 
ftod  acquiremeDts.  Cmd  {Tri*t^  iv^  10,  fi)  as- 
■igoa  to  him  the  fint  place  among  the  Somao 
elfgiae  poets ;  and  we  koov  that  be  wrote  a 
colloetioo  of  d^ea  in  fbor  books,  the  priacipal 
cabject  of  which  was  hb  love  of  L^ooris.  But 
all  Ilia  [ooductiona  have  perished ;  for  the  four 
KpiCTams  in  Qie  Latao  Anthology  attribated  to 
Of^oa  could  not  have  been  written  by  a  contem* 
porary  of  Augnstus.  QalloB  translatea  into  Latin 
the  poems  of  Rupborion  of  Chalcia,  but  this  trnns- 
latiou  is  also  lost.  Some  critics  attribute  to  him 
thepoem  Oiris,  nsnally  printed  among  the  works 
of  vi^il,  but  tiie  arguments  do  not  appear  satia- 
Eactory. 

Qallds,  SuLpiciL'B,  a  distinguished  orator,  was 
prtetor  B.C.  169,  and  consul  166,  when  he  fought 
against  the  Lignriaos.  In  1 S8  he  served  as  tri- 
bune of  the  Boldicrs  under  >£miliuB  Paulus  in 
Ma<!edooia,  and  during  this  campaign  predicted 
an  eclipse  of  tbe  moon. 

Oallts,  TaEBOTnA.vts,  Roman  emperor  AJ). 
S51-204.  His  full  name  was  C.  Viaros  Tas- 
BoxTAXDS  Oallds.  He  served  under  Decius  in 
the  compaigTis  against  the  Gk)ths,  251,  and  he 
is  Buid  to  miT6  contributed  by  his  treachery  to 
tbe  disasti-ons  issue  of  the  battle,  which  proved 
fiktal  to  Decius  and  his  son  Herennius.  Gallns 
was  thereupon  elected  emperor,  and  Hostilia- 
Dus,  tbe  surviving  son  of  Dcdus,  was  nominated 
his  colleague.  He  purchased  a  peace  of  the 
Gothn  by  allowing  them  to  retain  their  plunder, 
and  promising  them  a  fixed  annual  tribute.  In 
253  the  tj^tos  again  invaded  the  Roman  do- 
minkHK,  but  they  were  driven^baok  by  jEmiii- 
Kous,  whose  troops  proclaimed  him  emperor  in 
lICBua.  jEnailianna  thereupon  marched  into 
Itftlr;  and  Oallus  was  pot  to  death  by  his  own 
Bokfiors,  together  with  his  son  Volusianos,  be- 
fore any  ooUiaion  had  taken  place  between  the 
opposing  armies,  I1ie  name  of  Qallus  is  asso- 
ctaJLed  with  nothing  but  cowardice  aai  dishonor, 
lii  addituAi  to  the  misery  produced  by  the  in- 
roads of  tbe  barbarians  dunng  this  reign,  a  dead- 
ly pestilence  broke  oat  262.  and  contiiined  its 
ravages  over  every  part  of  ttie  emjue  for  fifteen 
year* 

Oallcb.  1.  A  river  in  Bithynia,  rising  near 
Hodra,  on  the  borders  of  Phrycia,  and  falling 
into  the  SangariuB  near  Leucffi  (now  Lefkeh). — 
S.  A  river  in  Galatia,  which  also  fell  into  the 
Saognrius  near  Pessinus.  From  it  the  priests 
of  Cvbele  are  sud  to  hare  obtained  tbeir  name 
of  Gain 

QAufiiit  (yt^Aiot  #r(A),  tbat  is,  the  divinities 

Srotecting  and  presiding  over  marriage.  These 
iviotties  are  usually  regarded  as  the  protectors 
of  nuuriage.  Respecting  tbe  festival  of  the  Oa- 
radia,  vid.  Diet  of  Antiq^  <.  ». 

QttxaktM  (rovoopai  ),  an  Ibdiao  people  io  tbe 
Paropamisas,  on  the  northwest  of  the  Punjab, 
between  tbe  rirers  Indus  and  Suastus.  Under 
Xerxes  they  were  snltjeets  of  tiie  Persian  em- 
rare.   Tbdr  oonntxy  was  called  Gandaittis  (Fov- 

Ga^auda  or  GAXBAsfTJ!  {TavSapiiai,  Tav- 
^aptrat),  an  Indian  people,  in  the  middle  of  the 
JPiu^vA,  botweeo  the  nvers  Accsines  (now  Ohe- 
■■•')  and  Hytkaotes  (dov  Ravee),  wbose  kin^ 
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ai  tbe  time  of  Alexander's  invasion,  was  a  eous 
in  and  namesake  of  the  celebrated  FortJi 
Whether  they  were  different  from  .tbe  Gaada- 
KM  is  uncertaia  Sanscrit  writers  mentioD  thu 
Qhandara  in  tbe  centre  of  the  Pumab, 

GahoXrId^  (royyopiiIiuX  bq  Ltdian  peojde 
about  the  mooths  of  tbe  Ganges. 

GAifOBS  {Tuyyiiz :  now  Oan^et  or  Gan^),  the 
greatest  river  of  India,  which  it  divided  into  the 
two  parts  named  by  tbe  ancients  India  intra 
Gangem  (now  Hindiutan)  and  India  extra  Gan- 
gcm  (now  Burmah,  Cochin  China,  Stann,  and  the 
Malay  Peninsula).  It  rises  in  the  highest  part 
of  tbe  Emodi  Muntes  (sow  Himalaya)  and  flows 
in  a  general  southeastern  direction  till  it  falls 
1^  several  months  into  tbe  head  of  the  Gonge- 
tious  Sinus  (now  Bay  of  Benffol),  Like  the 
Nile,  it  overflows  its  ImnkB  periodically,  and 
these  inundations  render  ito  valley  the  most 
fertile  part  of  India.  The  knowledge  of  the  an- 
cients reepeetii^  it  was  very  imperfect,  and  they 
j^ve  very  vanons  acoonnta  of  its  source,  its 
size,  and  the  number  of  its  mouths.  The 
breadth  which  Diodorua  Siculus  asaigos  to  it  io 
the  lower  part  of  its  oourse,  thirty-two  stadia, 
or  about  tliree  miles,  is  perfectly  correct  Ibe 
following  rivers  are  mentioned  as  its  tributaries : 
Cainaa,  jomonos  or  DtAmuuas,  Sarabus,  Coo- 
doehaties,  CEdanes,  CosoaguB  or  Cossoanua, 
Eraonoboas,  Sooos  or  Sobs,  Sittooestia,  Soloma- 
tis,  Sambus,  Msgtsi,  Agorams,  Omalis,  Comme- 
nases,  Cacuthis,  Andomatis,  AmvBtis,  Ozymagis, 
and  Errheoysis.  Tbe  name  is  also  apphed  to  a 
city  in  the  interior  of  India,  on  the  Ganges,  where 
it  makes  ita  great  bend  to  the  eastward,  perhaps 
Allahabad, 

Gaitoba  (Tayypa :  now  KanJcari),  a  city  of 
Fapblagonia,  near  the  c<HiflaeB  of  Galatia,  was 
originally  a  fortress;  in  tbe  time  of  King  Deio- 
tarus,  a  royal  residence ;  and  under  the  later 
emperora,  the  capital  of  P&phlagonia, 

Ganos  (Pavof),  a  fortress  in  Thrace,  on  the  Pro- 
pODtis, 

GanI^hSoks  (rowfu^i^f),  sc»  of  Tros  and  Cal- 
lirrho^  and  brotber  of  Dus  and  Assaraeus,  was 
the  most  beantifbl  of  all  mortals,  and  was  ear- 
ned off  by  the  gods  that  he  might  fiU  tbe  cup  of 
JupHer  (ZeuB\  and  live  among  the  eternal  gods. 
This  is  the  Homeric  account ;  but  otiier  tredi- 
tioDS  give  different  details.  Some  call  him  bou 
of  LaomedoD,  others  son  of  Una,  and  others, 
Bgaia,  of  Erichthoniua  or  Assaracu^.  The  man- 
ner in  which  be  was  carried  away  from  tbe 
earth  is  likewise  differently  described ;  for 
wlifle  Homer  mentions  the  gods  in  general,  later 
writers  state  fliat  Jupiter  (Zeus)  himself  carried 
him  oB,  either  in  his  natural  shape,  or  in  the 
form  of  an  eagle,  or  by  means  of  his  eagle. 
There  is,  further,  no  agreement  as  to  the  place 
where  the  event  occurred ;  tboi^  later  writers 
usually  represent  him  as  carried  off  from  Houot 
Ida  {eaptua  ab  Ida,  Bor,,  Garm^  iv.,  4).  Th» 
early  legend  simply  states  that  Ganymedea  was 
carried  off  that  he  might  be  the  cnp-bearer  of 
Jupiter  (Zeus),  in  which  office  he  was  conceived 
to  nave  succeeded  Hebe  ;  but  later  writers  de- 
scribe him  as  tbe  beloved  and  &vorite  of  Jupi- 
ter (Zeus),  without  allnsion  to  his  oflSee.  Jupi- 
ter (Zeus)  compensated  the  &tber  for  his  loss 
by  a  pair  of  divine  horses.  Astronomers  bare 
puoed  OlDjrmeiee  among  tbe  stara  mdcr  tba 
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Dune  of  Aqaarius.  The  Romwu  colled  liim  hy 
ft  oomipfc  fonn  of  his  name,  Catawtus. 

GXbIiU.      Vid.  OARAXANTXa. 

OiftXMANTCB  (Tapupayrec),  the  Bouthenimoet 
people  knovn  to  the  ancients  in  Korthem  Afri- 
ea,  dwelt  far  Bouth  of  the  Great  Sjrtis,  in  the 
T^OQ  called  Phazania  (now  J•^azan),  where 
they  had  a  cantal  city,  GiUdmi  (Tdpofia :  aov 
Jfourzouh,  ktitade  26°  S8'  north,  hnntude  14^ 
lO*  east).  They  are  mentioaed  by  Herodotus 
BS  ft  weak,  nnwai^e  peoide ;  be  |tI>eM  them 
nineteen  days'  jonmey  from  ^tfaioins  and  the 
shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  fifteen  cfays'  journey 
from  Ammonium,  and  thirty  days'  jouniev 
from  t^Tpt  The  Romans  obtuned  ireeh  ktx>wl- 
fldge  of  them  by  the  ezpedilioa  of  Comeliuit 
B^bus  hito  their  country  la  B.C.  48. 

JGlftXHAB  (Tap^ac),  bod  of  Apollo  and  Aea- 
is  (daughter  of  Mmoa),  from  whom  the  Ga- 
ramantea  were  faUed  to  have  derived  their 
Dame.] 

OAsaiNUS  MoNS  (now  MotUi  Garffano),  a 
mountain  and  promontory  in  Apulia,  on  wmob 
were  oak  forests  (qverceta  Qargani,  Hor.,  Carm, 
ii,  9, 1). 

[GAKGAraiA  (Tapyw^),  a  fountain  in  a  valley 
near  Plattsffi  in  B^tia ;  in  the  second  Persian 
war  Mardomua  caused  its  waters  to  be  poisoned 
in  order  to  destroy  the  Greeks  who  had  encamp- 
ed in  its  ricinity.j 

GABaiaJl,  -ON  or  -us  TafyYaoa,ov,  :  Tapya- 
pnif).  1.  (fTow  Kaz-Daghii,  the  southern  aum- 
mit  of  Mount  Ida,  in  the  Troad. — 2.  A  ci^  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Ida,  OD  the  shore  ti  the  Gulf 
of  Adramyttium,  betweeo  Assua  and  Astaodrus ; 
said  to  hare  been  fouided  originally  on  the  sum- 
nut  of  the  moimtam  by  the  Lel^ea ;  afterward 
Qolonized  fix>m  Hiletm ;  and  removed  to  the  low- 
er site  on  account  of  the  inolemeDcr  of  its  situa^ 
tion  on  the  mountaia   Its  neigbbornood  was  rich 

ID  OOID. 

OABonrus  {Tapy^TTo^ :  Tapy^io^)  a  demus 
in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tnbe  .^eis,  on  the 
northwestern  slope  of  Mount  Hymettos;  the 
birth-place  of  the  {^osopber  Epcunu. 

GAKiTxa,  a  people  in  Aquitania,  ndghbon  of 
the  Ausci,  in  the  modem  Camti  ds  QoMve. 

GAROciu,  a  people  in  Gallia  IfarboQeDsis,  near 
Mount  Ceois,  in  the  neighborhood  of  SL  Joan  de 
Mauriemie. 

QAuXuBjEA  or  -hn  {Ti^aavfia  or  ArtO,  a 
pnefectura  ^  Cappadocia,  on  the  borders  of  Ly- 
oaoma  and  lyaDitiB.  Bs  idiief  hma  was  called 
Tapaiovpa, 

GxatiLi,  a  people  of  Ligoria  in  the  Apeanines. 

Gabumka  (now  Oaronme),  one  of  the  chief 
rivos  of  Oaul,  rises  in  the  Prreneee,  flowa 
northwest  through  Aquitaoio,  and  beocmieB  a  hay 
of  tile  sea  bek)w  Burdif|ala  (now  Bwrdiavx). 

OAftoxH^  a  people  m  J^uitanio,  on  the  Ua- 
mmnft. 

GatbIa  {TaOiaC),  a  town  in  Arcadia,  on  the 
GathkItas,  a  river  which  flows  into  AlphSufl, 
Weet-Bouthweat  of  Megalopolis. 

[Gauda,  a  N'nmidiaa,  sod  of  Maetanabal.  half 
brother  to  Jugurtha,  had  beeo  named  by  Us  un- 
cle Wopaa  as  heir  to  the  loDgdotn  should  Ad- 
herbal,  Hiempaal,  aad  Jngortha  die  without 
issue.] 

[GAITD08L    FtdL  OaolmI 

OAooljdlLA  (ra  Tavy^Xa :  now  KwhuUm),  ft 

\  32S 


village  ID  the  district  of  Atnria  in  Assyria,  tiw 
scene  of  the  last  and  demsive  battle  between  Alex 
ander  and  Darios  Oodomannus,  KC.  881,  common- 
ly called  the  battle  of  Ajkbela. 

GADLAKfTia  (rowAo-  or  -ovlTii  ;  now  Jmd«m)t 
a  district  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  as  far  south  aa 
the  River  Hieroma:^  named  from  the  town  of 
Golan  (rovAova). 

Gauum  {TcoMii  :  rav^n7(:  now  Gozio).  1 
An  island  iu  die  Sicilian  Sea,  near  Melite  (now 
Malla). — [2.  Or  Gaddob,  an  iBknd  oppoute  Hie* 
rapytna  in  Crete,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
island  of  Calypso.] 

GAuaxL^ON,  Qacbion.    Vld.  Aixdkm, 

.Gausdb  Mons,  Gaubamdb  or  -ki  H.  (now 
Monte  Qavro),  a  Tdcaoio  range  of  moontaius  in 
Campania,  betwera  Onma  and  Neapolis,  in  the 
neighboriiood  of  PnteoU,  which  produoKl  good 
wine,  and  was  memoraUe  for  the  defeat  of  the 
Samnites  by  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  B.C.  843. 

[Qatidb,  P,  a  citizen  of  Cosa,  arrested  by  Veiv 
res,  and  crucified  at  the  cily  of  McBsana  in  SicU^, 
alttiongh  tJ'i^  punishment  was  permitted  only  in 
the  ease  of  sUves ;  the  account  of  his  death  is  one 
of  the  moat  eloquent  passages  in  the  Verrine  ora- 
tions of  Oicero.] 

Ga«a  (rofoj.  1.  (ITow  Ohuzzek),  the  last  city 
on  the  Boutiiwestem  frontier  of  Palestine,  and 
the  key  of  the  country  on  the  side  of  Egypt, 
stood  on  an  eminence  about  two  miles  from  uie 
sea,  and  was,  from  the  very  earliest  timss  of 
which  we  have  any  reocn^  very  strongly  forti- 
fied. It  WBB  oie  of  the  five  cities  of  the  FIuHb* 
tines ;  and,  though  taken  from  them  more  than 
once  by  the  Jews,  was  each  time  recovered. 
It  was  taken  by  Cyrus  the  Great,  and  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Persians  till  the  time  of  Al- 
exander, who  only  gained  possession  of  it  ailcr 
an  obstinate  deienoe  of  several  months.  In 
RG.  S16  it  fell  into  the  power  of  Ptolemy,  the 
son  of  liBgDS,  as  the  reaslt  of  his  victory  over 
Demetrius  before  the  city,  and  was  destroyed 
by  him.  But  it  again  recovered,  and  was  pos- 
sessed alternately  by  the  kings  of  Byria  and 
Egypt,  durii^  tlieir  prolonged  wars,  and  after- 
ward by  the  Asmoncean  princes  of  Judsea,  one 
of  whom,  AJezander  Janneos,  again  destroyed 
it^  B.C.  96.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Gabiuius ;  given 
In'  AngOBtoB  to  Herod  the  Great ;  and,  after 
Herod's  death,  united  to  the  Roman  province  of 
Syria.  In  AD.  65  it  was  again  destroyed  in 
an  insurrectdoa  of  its  Jewish  inhabitants ;  bat 
it  recovered  onoe  more,  and  remained  a  fiourish 
ing  city  till  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs  in 
a!d.  684.  Id  addition  to  its  importance  aa  a 
militaiy  poat^  it  poesessed  an  extenrire  com- 
raerce,  carried  on  tbroi^h  its  port,  Majmna  or 
CoMSTANTu. — 2.  (Now  Ohoz),  &  City  in  the  Per- 
sian province  of  Sogdiana,  between  Alezandrea 
and  Cyropolis ;  one  of  the  seven  cities  which  re- 
Delled  against  Alexander  in  B.C.  S28. 

GAzicA  (ruCoxa  :  now  Tabreez),  a  city  in  the 
north  of  Media  Atropatene,  equidistant  from.  Ar- 
toxata  and  Ecbatana,  was  a  summer  reaidotce  of 
the  kmga  of  Media. 

GAZiOaA  {Ta^avpa),  a  a\j  in  Pmtus  Galat!- 
cns,  on  the  River  Ins,  below  Amasia,  vai  the 
nncient  re^dencc  of  the  kings  of  Pontus ;  but  w 
Strabo'a  time  it  had  fallen  to  deoay 

[Os  (I^)   Vid.  GiVA.] 
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OiiXiJira  {T€6aXirv^,  the  district  of  Arnlua 
Petma  around  the  city  of  Pctra. 

QKBBitKA  Mo!ts.    Vid.  Cebemma. 

Gedb0^  (Te6ptM/ia  ami  radpuoia :  south- 
MSterti  part  <^  Bdooc/datm),  the  farthest  proT- 
iDce  of  the  Persian  emjHrc  ou  the  eoutheaat,  and 
ODo  of  the  subdivisions  of  Abiana,  vkb  bounded 
on  the  vest  hj  Carmaiiia,  oa  the  north  by  Dran- 
{iana  and  Araohosia,  on  the  eott  by  India  (or, 
&a  the  country  ftboat  the  lower  couree  of  the 
lodoB  yru  eqUed,  lodo^ythia),  and  oa  the 
■oath  by  tb«  Hare  Erytlirseum,  or  Indian  Ocean. 
■  It  ii  formed  by  a  euceessioD  of  sandy  steppes, 
jiaag  from  the  sea-const  toward  the  table-land 
of  Ariana,  and  produced  little  besides  aromatic 
■bribe.  The  sliy  of  land  betireen  the  coast  and 
th«  lowest  mountain  range  is  watered  by  sev- 
eral riTers,  the  chittf  of  which  was  colled  Arabis 
(now  Dooaee  f) ;  but  even  this  district  is  for  the 
most  part  miiy  ■  series  of  salt  marshes.  Ge- 
droma  is  known  to  history  chiefly  through  the 
distress  sufiered  for  want  of  woter,  in  posstug 
throi^h  it,  by  the  armies  of  Cyrus  and  of  Alez- 
aixier.  The  inbstHtants  were  divided  by  the 
Greek  writers  into  two  raees,  the  Ichth^ophogi 
on  the  sca-coast,  and  the  Qedrosi  in  the  mterior. 
The  latter  were  k  trSd  nomade  people,  whom 
ercD  Akxander  ww  aUe  to  reduoe  to  a 
tonporary  subjection.  The  whole  oonntry  was 
divided  into  eight  districts.  Ita  chief  eities  were 
£hambecia  and  Pura,  or  Farsis, 

GKtiAitiA  Qsna,  b-aced  its  origin  to  the  myth- 
ieal  Gyaa,  one  of  the  companioDi  of  .£oeafl.  It 
was  OM  of  the  moet  dJstiqguished  Alhao  houses, 
transplanted  to  Rome  on  the  destractioo  of 
Alba  by  Tullns  Hoetilius,  and  enrolled  among 
Ihe  Roman  patricians.  There  appears  to  have 
been  only  one  family  io  this  gens,  that  of  Mace- 
rinut,  many  memb^  of  which  fiUed  the  highest 
offices  in  the  stAte  in  the  early  times  of  the  re- 
public. 

Gela  (1/  reXa,  loa  TIXjj  :  Te^^o^,  GeJensis : 
rainB  at  Terra  Nuooa),  a  city  on  the  southern 
eoast  of  Sicily,  on  a  tiyer  of  the  same  name 
(now  Fiume  dt  2irra  iiuova),  founded  by  Khodi- 
•Ds  from  lindoe,  and  by  Cretans,  B.C.  690.  It 
Boon  obtained  great  power  and  wealth ;  and  in 
ftS2  it  founded  Agrigentum,  which,  however,  be- 
came more  j^owenul  than  the  mother  city.  LO^e 
the  other  otiea  of  BkSSj,  it  was  aabject  to  ^- 
raots,  of  wb<»n  tfati  most  important  were  Hir- 
roGKATEs,  QtLOK,  and  Hmoy.  Gelon  trans- 
ported half  of  its  inhabitant*  to  Syracuse ;  the 
[dace  gradually  fell  into  decay,  and  in  the  time 
of  Angnstns  was  no  longer  inhabited.  The  poet 
.^ischylus  died  here.  North  of  tida  were  the 
ceiemted  Campi  Gdei,  wUch  produced  rich 
cronof  wheat. 

Oklm.    Vid,  OAmniL 

QelArob  {Te^dvup),  king  of  Argoe,  was  ex- 
pelled by  Danaus. 

[Oelbu  ^now  Kylf),  a  small  river  of  Gallia 
Beb^ea,  which  empties  into  the  Hosella  (now 
JfotelU).-] 

OsLDtBA  (now  Cff^  below  Colore),  a  forti- 
fied place  of  the  Vlai,  oa  the  Rbme,  in  Lower 
Oennai^. 

GzulA  Geicb,  plebeian,  wbb  of  Samnite  origin, 
and  afterward  settled  at  Rome.  There  were 
two  gen  ends  of  this  Dame  io  the  Samnite  wars, 
Q«Un«  Statiiii  ia  the  Menvl  Bamoite  war,  who 


was  defeated  and  taken  piisoner  B.C.  805,  and 
Gelliiis  Eyiiatius  in  the  third  Samuite  war. 
Vid  Kgkatiuu.  The  chief  Comily  of  the  Gellii 
at  Rome  bore  the  name  of  Fcbucola. 

GsLiii's.  1.  Cif.,  a  etHitemporary  of  the 
Gracchi,  the  author  of  a  history  of  Rome  from 
the  earliest  epoch  down  to  B.C.  146  at  least 
The  work  is  lost,  but  it  is  frequently  quoted  \ff 
later  writers. — 2.  Aulus,  a  Latin  grammoriao 
of  good  faniLlr,  was  probaUy  a  native  of  Rom& 
He  studied  metorie  under  T.  Castricins  and 
Sdpicius  ApoUinaris,  philosoidiy  under  Calnuua 
Taurus  and  Per^rinus  Proteus,  and  enjoyed 
also  the  friendship  and  instructioiis  of  Favori> 
nos,  Herodes  Atticua,  and  Cornelius  Fronto. 
While  yet  a  you^,  he  was  appointed  by  the  prae- 
tor to  act  as  umpire  in  civil  causes.  The  pre- 
cise date  of  his  birth  and  death  is  unknown  ;  b\it 
he  must  have  lived  under  Hadrian  Antoninus 
Pius,  and  Marcas  Aareliiia,  AJ>.  117-160.  .  He 
wrote  a  work  entitled  iV'octei  Attiem,  because  it 
was  composed  in  a  country  bouse  near  Athens 
during  the  long  nights  of  winter.  It  is  a  sort 
of  miscellany,  contamiug  numerous  extracts  from 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  on  a  variety  of  topics 
ooDuected  with  hietoiy,  antiquities,  ^ilosophy, 
and  idulokwy,  interspersed  with  original  remarlu, 
thewhc^e  urown  together  into  twenty  books, 
without  any  attempt  at  order  or  arrangement. 
The  eighth  book  is  entirely  lost  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  index.  The  best  editions  are  by 
Jac  Gronovius,  Lugd.  Bat,  1706  (reprinted  by 
Conrad),  Lips,  1762),  and  by  Lioo,  Qottln^n  1S24. 
— 3.  PuBiicIua,  a  jurist,  one  of  Uie  disciplee  of 
Servitis  Sulpidua.  * 

Qelom  (rfXuvl  1.  Son  of  Dioomenee,  tyrant 
of  Gela,  and  altcrward  of  Symcuse,  was  de- 
scended from  one  of  the  most  illustnous  fami- 
lies in  Gela.  He  held  the  chief  conmiaud  of 
the  cavalry  in  the  service  of  Hippocrates,  tyrant 
of  Gela,  shorUy  after  whose  death  he  obtained 
the  supi-eme  power,  B.C.  491.  In  485  he  avail- 
ed himself  of  the  internal  diss^isicHis  of  Syra- 
cuse to  make  himself  master  of  this  city  also. 
From  this  time  be  neglected  Gcia,  and  bent  all 
his  efiforts  to  the  aggrandizement  of  Syracuse, 
to  whi>:h  place  he  removed  many  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  tlie  other  cities  of  Sicily.  In  480  be 
gained  a  brilliant  victory  at  Himera  over  the 
OartiiapniaiM,  who  bad  invaded  SicHy  with  ao 
army,  anumntiiw,  it  is  said,  to  the  incredible 
number  of  threehundred  thousand  men.  Scarce- 
ly any  of  this  vast  boat  survived  to  carry  the 
news  to  Carthage.  The  victory  is  said  to  have 
been  gained  on  the  very  same  day  as  that  of 
SalamiB.  He  died  in  478  of  a  dropay,  after 
r«gning  seven  years  at  Syracuse,  He  waa  suo- 
ceMed  by  his  brother  msaott.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  a  man  of  singular  leniency  and  moder- 
atioo,  and  as  eeekli^  in  every  way  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  bis  Hubjecte ;  and  his  name  ev^ 
appears  to  have  become  almost  proverbial  as  ao 
instance  of  a  good  monarch.  A  splendid  tomb 
was  erected  to  him  by  the  Syracasana  at  the 
public  expense,  and  heroic  honors  were  decreed 
to  his  memory. — 2.  Son  of  Hieron  IL,  king  of 
Syracuse,  who  died  before  bis  father,  at  tlie  age 
of  more  than  fifty  years.  He  received  the  ti&e 
of  kiog  in  the  lifetime  of  his  fother. 

GfiLSHi  (TehMoi),  a  Scythian  peojde,  who 
dwelt  in  Sannatia  Aelatica,  to  tiu  «ut  of  the 
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Jliver  Tanaw  (now  Ihn).  They  TPere  t&id  to 
hare  been  of  Greek  ortgiu,  and  to  liaTe  mi^i-attid 
ftom  the  eboret  of  the  Euxioe;  but  they  iutei^ 
mixed  with  the  Soydiians  lo  as  to  lose  aU  traaen 
of  their  Hdlenio  race.  Their  diief  city  Tas 
called  Qe\oona(TeXuv6c). 

JGslOnub  (TeXuvoc),    1,  Son  of  Hercules, 
brother  of  .A^thyrsus,  said  to  have  giren 
Daau  to  the  GeloiiL— 2.     TtXuvoc).    Vid.  Gm- 

Gjpdmm  (Te/Ovoc),  u  aatrcmomer,  -was  a  na- 
tive of  Rhodes,  and  flourisbed  about  B.0. 77.  He 
is  the  author  of  an  extant  work,  entitled  Elta- 
yuyii  elc  tH  ^baiv^teva,  which  is  a  descriptive 
treatise  oo  elemeotary  astroDomy,  witb  a  great 
deal  of  biat(»ical  allusioo.  It  is  printed  in  the 
Uranohffion,  of  Petaviua,  I^uis,  1630,  and  in 
Halraa's  edition  of  Ptolemy,  Paris,  1819. 

Qfu^Nus,  SEarliiua.  1.  twice  cooaul 
vitli  C.  Aur%liu8  Cotta  in  the  first  Punic  war, 
nainety,  in  B.O.  252  ancT  248.  In  both  years  be 
carried  on  war  against  the  Oarthaainiaoa. — 2. 
C.".,  son  of  ITo.  1,  was  oooaol  aif  with  0.  PU- 
nunius,  ui  the  second  Ponio  war,  and  ravaged  the 
coast  of  Africa.  He  fell  in  the  battle  of  CaniuQ, 
216. — 3.  M.,  also  somamod  Pdlez,  cchisuI  202 
with  Tib.  ClaudiuB  Nero^  obtained  Etmria  for  his 
provioce.  He  is  mratioDed  oa  several  oeonsions 
subsequently. 

OemonIa  (scabe)  or  Gsuoxli  (grados),  a 
flight  of  steps  cot  out  of  the  Aveotiue,  down 
wmch  the  bcKlies  of  the  ttimiaals  strangled  in  the 
prisons  were  dragged,  and  afterward  rarown  into 
the  liber. 

Oexabum  or  CekXbuh  (now  Orleani),  a  town 
ia  Ciallta  Lugdunensts,  on  the  northern  bonk  of 
tlm  Liberia,  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Camutes ; 
it  was  plundered  and  burnt  by  Cesar,  but  sub- 
sequenuy  rebuilt  In  latw  timea  it  was  called 
Givitus  AureUanomm  or  AureUaneusis  Urbs, 
whence  its  modern  name. 

Genauni,  a  people  in  Vindelicia,  the  inlmb- 
itaiiLi  of  the  AljHne  valley,  now  called  VaUe  di 
Xon,  ^ve^e  subdued  by  Drusna,  (Hot,  OaTtn^ 
iv„  U,  10). 

(lEXEutn,  JoaftpKDB,  lived  about  AD.  940, 
And  wrote  in  four  books  a  history  of  the  Byzan- 
tium; emperors,  from  A.D.  81S  to  886,  oooseqtient- 
ly  uf  the  reigtM  of  Leo  V.,  Michael  IL,  Tfaeoph- 
ilufi.  Michael  IIL,  and  BasU  L  Edited  by  Lacb- 
toiuiu,  Bonn,  1634. 

GEKST.fius  (Tev^TOioc),  a  sumame  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus,)  ftom  Cape  Genetus  on  tbe  Eiudue, 
where  he  was  worshipped  as  f{(eti>oc  t.  "  tbe 
boBjHtable." 

Genxtyllu  (TevervXXis),  tbe  protectress  of 
births,  occurs  both  as  a  sumame  of  Yenus 
(Aphrodite),  and  as  a  distanct  divinity  and  a 
eompamoD  of  Venus  (Aphrodite).  Te  also  find 
the  plural  TeynvXXtaec  or  Ttinioidecp  as  a  close 
of  (hvinitieB  preuding  over  generatioa  and  lurth, 
and  as  companions  of  Venus  (Aphrodite)  Colias, 

GSiifivA  or  GzKivA  (Genereuais :  now  Gene- 
vo,)  the  last  town  ctf  the  AUobroges,  on  the  fron- 
tiers of'  the  Helvetii,  was  situatra  on  the  south- 
ern bank  of  the  Rhone,  at  the  spot  where  the 
river  flowed  out  of  tbe  Lacus  Lemannus.  There 
was  ft  bridge  here  over  tbe  Kbone. 

GiiffTBix,  that  is,  "  the  mother,"  is  used 
Ovid  (Jfe^xiv.,  5S6)  as  a  lamame  of  Cybele,  in 
the  place  of  mater,  or  mojfna  mater;  but  it  is 


bettor  known  as  a  sumame  of  Venus,  to  vboi^ 
Coi^iir  deiiicuted  a  temple  at  Boilie  as  tlM 
mother  of  tbe  Julia  Gens, 

GsMtL-s,  a  protecting  spirit^  ooalogitis  to  tbs 
guardian  angels  invok«l  by  the  Church  of  Rome 
I'he  belief  in  such  sprits  existed  both  in  Greece 
and  at  Rome.  The  Greeks  called  them  6a-Hwe{, 
Diemons,  and  appear  to  have  beheved  in  them 
from  the  earliest  times,  tbom;h  Homer  doos  not 
mention  than.  Hesiud  saya  that  tiie  Dsbommis 
were  tliirty  tboiuand  in  number,  and  that  they 
dwelled  on  eartii  unseenHjy  morbds,  as  the  min 
isters  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  and  as  the  guardians  of 
men  and  of  jostioe.  He  further  conceives  tbctp 
to  be  the  souls  of  righteous  men  who  lived  m 
the  Golden  Age  of  the  world. '  Tbe  Greek  pbi- 
loBophers  took  up  this  idea,  afcd  developed  a 
complete  theory  of  dnouHis.  Thus  we  read  a. 
Plato  that  diemoos  are  assigned  to  men  at  tiir 
moment  of  their  birth,  that  they  accMnpany- 
men  through  life,  and  after  death  conduct  their 
souls  to  Hades.  Pindar,  in  soveral  passages, 
•peaks  of  -ytriSktoc  ieifim,  that  it,  toe  spirit 
watching  over  the  (ate  man  Iran  the  hour 
of  his  birth.  The  dtemons  are  further  described 
as  the  ministers  and  companions  of  the  gods, 
who  carry  the  prayers  of  men  to  the  gods,  and 
tbe  ^ifts  of  the  gods  to  men,  and  accordingly 
float  m  immoise  numbers  in  the  space  betwecu 
heaven  and  earth.  There  was  also  a  diatiuct 
class  of  daemons,  who  were  excluuvely  the  miu- 
isters  of  tbe  gods.  Tbe  Romans  seem  to  have 
received  their  notions  respecting  the  gcuii  from 
the  Etruscans,  though  the  name  Genius  itealf 
is  Latin  (it  is  connected  with  gi-gn-o,  geii-w, 
and  equivalent  in  meaning  to  geserator  or  fa- 
ther). The  genii  of  the  Romans  are  the  powers 
which  produce  life  {lUi  geniialea),  and  accouv 
paoy  man  through  it  aa  nit  second  or  sfMrituuI 
sell  Hi^  were  further  not  oonfined  to  man, 
but  every  Uving  bein^,  animal  as  well  as  man, 
and  every  place,  had  its  genius.  Every  human 
being  at  bis  birth  obtained  (tortituT)  a  genius, 
whom  be  worshipped  as  aanelut  et  tanctitsimta 
deua,  especially  on  bis  birth-day,  with  libations 
of  wine,  ineens^  and  garlands  of  flowers.  Tbe 
bridal  bed  was  saored  to  the  genius,  on  acoomit 
of  his  connectkm  with  gener^ion,  and  the  b*d 
itadf  was  called  teetut  gauali*.  On  other  merry 
occasions,  also,  sacrifices  were  oflfered  to  th« 
genius,  and  to  indulge  in  merriment  was  not 
onfrequently  expressed  by  jrmio  indulgere,  gent- 
um  curare  or  t^aemv.  The  whole  bod;^  of  the 
Roman  pcojde  nod  its  own  genius,  who  is  ofbai 
seen  represented  oo  coins  of  Hadrian  and  Trajan. 
He  was  worshipped  on  sad  as  well  as  joyous 
occasions ;  thus  sacrifices  were  ofiered  to  him 
at  the  b^finning  of  the  second  year  of  the 
war  with  Hannibal  The  genii  are  usually  rep- 
resented in  works  of  art  as  winged  beings.  Toe 
genius  of  a  place  appears  in  the  form  of  a  ser- 
pent eating  fruit  placed  before  him. 

GKsaiaiG^  king  of  the  Vandals,  and  the  most 
terrible  of  all  the  barbarian  invaders  of  tbe  em- 
pire. In  A.D.  429  he  crossed  over  from  Spain 
to  A&ica,  and  ravaged  the  country  with  fnght- 
ful  severity.  Hippo  was  taken  by  him  in  4S1, 
but  Carthage  did  not  fall  into  his  hands  tall  439. 
Having  thua  become  master  of  the  whole  of  the 
Dorthwost  of  Africa,  be  attacked  Ita^  itscU 
In  495  be  took  Rtsne  and  ptimdered  it  mr  four 
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lent  days,  aod  la  tho  same  ywv  he  desti-oT'i) 
Oluiua,  Aola,  aad  Neapolis.  Twice  the  c:)ipirt 
cooMTored  to  revenge  itself,  and  twice  it  fail- 
ed: the  first  was  tlia  attempt  of  the  Western 
■nperor  Majoriao  (457)>  vhoee  fleet  was  de- 
atroyed  ia  the  Bay  of  CarthageD%  The  sec^Hid 
WW  the  expeditim  aent  by  the  Eastern  emperor 
Leo  (48S),  which  waa  abio  baffled  hv  the  bunt- 
ing  of  the  fleet  off  Booa.  QeoMiM  ved  Id  411, 
St  a  ^T«at  aga  He  vas  an  Mxisa ;  and  in  the 
crueltiea  ezerased  mder  hie  orders  against  his 
C^wlic  eubjecta  he  exhibited  the  first  inataace 
of  persecuti(Hi  carried  oo  upoa  a  large  Bcale  by 
ODe  bod^  of  Christians  aguoat  another. 

Gkstiub,  Mm  of  Plenratoa,  a  kii»  of  the  lUyr- 
iana.  As  euij  u  RO.  180  be  had  siren  of- 
ffloee  to  the  Homans  oo  aooount  of  the  pira- 
ciea  of  his  subjects ;  and  in.  168  he  altered  into 
an  allianoe  with  Perseus,  Idi^  of  Uacedonia. 
In  the  fi41owisg  year  the  pnstor  L  Asioioa 
Gall  OS  was  seat  against  him.  The  war  was 
finishdd  vHliin  thirty  daya  OentiuB  waa  de- 
flated in  battle^  and  then  sarrendered  himself 
to  Anichis,  who  carried  him  to  Rome  to  adorn 
bis  triumi^  He  was  aftca^rard  kept  as  a  pria- 
mer  Spoletium. 

OsmiA  (Genoas,  -atit,  Genuensis:  now 
noa),  an  unportant  commercial  town  in  Liguria, 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  Ligurian  Gulf 
(now  Gulf  of  Ghnoa),  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  Bomans  at  the  b^naing  of  the  second 
Pmoe  vsr,  but  toward  the  end  of  tbe  war  waa 
bdd  fcr  KKUa  time  l^the  OortiiM^iiiao  Mwo. 
It  waa  a  Roman  moindpium,  but  it  did  not  be- 
eMoe  of  {lolitiefll  importance  till  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  it  waa  commonly  called  Janua. 
_  GesCcia  Gens,  patrician,  of  which  the  prin- 
aqial  families  bore  the  names  of  Atsntikensis 
and  AnoDanug. 

OshOscs  (now  Rktmi),  a  river  in  Greek  Slyr- 
ia,  north  of  the  Apsus. 

Grfhyh^i  (Tei^paloi),  au  Athenian  family,  to 
which  Harmodins  and  Ariatoglton  belonged. 
Tbey  said  that  they  came  orinnally  from  Ere- 
tria  in  Enboea.  Herodotus  betierea  them  to  be 
of  PbcBnioiBD  deeceat,  to  have  followed  Cad- 
mas  into  BtBotia,  and  from  thence  to  have  emi- 
grated to  Athena.  Tbey  dvtAt  on  the 
of  the  Cephisna,  ndiicb  separated  the  territory 
of  Athens  from  that  of  Eleusis,  and  their  name 
was  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  bridge 
{yi^pa)  which  was  built  over  the  river  at  this 
poioi.  Such  a  notion,  however,  is  quite  unten- 
able, aince  "bridge"  appears  to  have  been  a 
eomparatively  teoeot  meaniag  of  yi^vpa.  Wa 
find  that  tbm  were  temples  at  Athens  bdopg^ 
ii^  peonliarly  to  the  Qephynei,  to  the  exclusion 
of  uia  rest  of  the  Athenians,  espocially  one  to 
Ceres  (Demeter)  Achsaa,  whose  worship  tbey 
seem  to  have  brought  witb  them  from  Bceotia. 

Gkpidx,  a  Qotnic  people,  who  come  from 
Scandinavia,  and  first  settied  in  the  country  be- 
tween the  Oder  and  tbe  Yistala,  from  which 
tiiey  expelled  the  Bni^gondionea.  Subsequent- 
ly tliey  Joined  the  numerous  bosta  of  Attila; 
aiid  after  his  death  they  settled  in  Dacia,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  As  they  were  dangerous 
nd^boTS  to  the  EaBtem  empire,  Justinian  in- 
voked the  aid  of  the  Lai^obardi  or  Lombards, 
who  c«xiqua\:d  Ae  -repi^B  and  destroyed  their 


Geh  or  GiK  {Tt'ip  :  now  Gkir  or  ManK)lig\  i 
1  ver  uf  0.i;tuliii  iu  Africa,  south  of  Mauretania 
CEEsariensis,  flowing  southeast  from  the  south' 
em  slope  of  Mount  AUas  till  it  is  lost  in  ^ 
desert  It  first  became  known  to  the  Romans 
through  the  expedition  of  Suetonius  FaoliDua  in 
the  reign  of  Nero. 

GxBjanJS  (  Veptuaroi :  Tepaiartof :  now  Capt 
JUaHdili),  a  proinontoiy  and  harbor  at  the  soutb* 
em  extrwnily  of  Eobcea,  with  a  celebrated  tem- 
ple of  Keptnoe  (Foseid«i),  in  whose  booor  the 
fasdval  of  the  Qeneitia  {Tepe^aria)  was  here 
celebrated. 

GxaANfiA  Tepuveia),  a  range  of  mouotains, 
beginniiw  at  the  southwestern  slope  of  Cith»' 
roD,  and  ramiiig  aking  tlie  western  ooaat  of 
Megaris  till  it  tenninated  in  the  promontory 
OlmiiB  in  the  Corinthian  temfany;  but  tlw 
name  is  BCHnetimea  confined  to  tbe  motintaia  id 
the  Coriotbiao  twritory. 

GERfiHiA  (Teptpria),  an  ancient  town  in  Mes 
senia,  the  birUi-r^ace  of  Ifeetor,  who  is  b«ice 
called  Gerenian  (repTVMf).  It  was  r^^arded  1^ 
some  ae  tbe  same  place  aa  tbe  Homeric  Enope. 

Gxaois,  or  QcbqItsa,  or  -es,  or  -us  (P^Ki 
VipyiQa,  or  -e^ ,  or  -oc  :  TepyWiof),  a  town  in  the 
Troad,  north  of  the  Scamander,  inhaUted  by 
Tencriana,  Attains  removed  the  inhabitants 
to  the  sources  of  the  Cidcus,  where  mention  is 
made  of  a  place  called  Gergfitba  or  OerB^ttikMi  in 
the  territon^  of  Cyme. 

OebgOvIa.  1.  A  fortified  town  of  the  Arvemi 
io  Gaol,  aitaated  on  a  bigfa  and  inaecesnble  hill, 
west  or  eontbwest  of  me  Elaver  (now  Allier). 
Its  site  ia  uncertfun;  but  it  was  jvobably  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  modem  cUrmont. — 2.  A 
town  of  ^e  Boii  in  Gaul,  of  UDcertain  site. 

Gerua  {Vfipfi^),  the  name  of  three  cities  in 
Asia  Minor.  1.  (Bains  at  Gemuulu)  in  Myua 
Minor,  near  Cyricua.— 2.  (^ow  Tinmatepe)  in 
Mvsia,  between  Peigamna  and  Tfayatira.^ — 8. 
(Now  Yerma)  in  GalatJa,  btlweep  Pesrintis  aod 
Ancyra ;  a  colonia. 

Qekm AnIa,  was  bounded  by  tbe  Rhine  cm  tbe 
west,  by  the  Vistula  and  ttie  Carpathian  Mount- 
ains on  the  east,  by  the  Danube  «xi  tbe  south, 
aod  by  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Baltic  on  the 
north.  It  tfans  ioaliided  mnob  more  than  mod- 
em Germany  on  tbe  nortb  and  east,  but  much 
less  in  the  west  and  south.  The  north  and 
Dortheast  of  Gallia  Bel^ca  were  likewise  call- 
ed Qermania  Prima  and  Stcunda  under  the  Ro- 
man emperors  {vid.  p.  319,  a);  and  it  was  ia 
oootradistinetion  to  tnese  provinces  that  Ger- 
mania  proper  was  also  oalled  Gxemamia  Maosa, 
or  G.  TBAHSRBSNiirA,  or  O.  BAaalsA.  It  was 
not  till  Cie&ar's  campaigns  in  Gaul  (B.C.  63-60) 
that  the  Romans  obtuned  any  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  country.  The  Roman  writers  rep- 
resent Germany  as  a  dismal  land,  covered  for  the 
most  part  with  forests  and  swamps,  producing 
littie  com,  and  subject  to  intense  frosts  and  ^ 
mo^  eternal  winter.  Although  these  accounts 
are  probably  exaggerated,  yet  there  can  be  do 
doubt,  that,  before  the  immense  woods  were 
cleared  and  the  morasees  drained,  the  dimate  of 
Germany  was  much  colder  than  it  is  at  present; 
Tbe  norui  of  Germany  is  a  vast  plain,  but  in  the 
south  there  are  many  wouotaiiti,  which  were 
covered  io  antiquity  with  vast  f<>rests,  and  thus 
were  f reqoratly  eallsd  5tfM.  Oi  these  tbe  most 
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Bupartant  vns  tbe  Heboshia  Silvi.  The  chief 
tixm  vere  the  Rhehus  (uow  Jthine),  Damtbics 
(hot  Danvb^),  Vistula,  Akkia  (now  £m»),  Vi- 
SDEOis  (now  Wcier),  Albis  (dow  JSlbe\  Viadus 
(now  Oder).  The  inhabitiiiita  were  called  Qkr- 
MAin  by  toe  Ronume.  Tacitus  says  (Oermq  2) 
that  Qemum  vu  Uie  nonie  of  the  Tni^ri,  who 
were  th«  first  Qvrmm  people  fliat  eroesed  the 
Rhine.  It  would  seem  that  this  name  properly 
belonged  only  to  those  tribes  who  were  settled 
iu  Gaul;  and  as  these  were  the  first  Qerauui 
tribes  with  whi^  the  Romans  came  into  con- 
tact, they  extended  the  name  to  the  whole  na- 
tion. The  etymology  of  the  name  is  uncertain. 
Smne  modeni  writers  derire  it  from  the  Qerman 
fer,  jpotr,  Hetr,  Wehr,  so  that  the  word  would 
oe  e<|uiTaleiit  to  Wehrman,  Wehrmdnner,  that  is, 
wamore.  The  Germana  themselTes  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  used  any  <Hie  name  to  indicate  me 
whole  nation ;  for  there  is  no  reason  to  bellere, 
as  some  have  don^  that  the  name  TeiUonet  (I  e., 
Teutm,  Devttcke)  was  the  general  name  of  the 
nntioo  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  Ger- 
nums  r^arded  themselTes  as  mdigeoous  in  the 
eouotty ;  bat  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
were  a  branch  of  the  great  Indo-Germanic  race, 
who,  along  with  the  Celts,  migrated  into  Eu- 
rope from  the  Caucasus  and  the  countries  around 
the  Black  and  Caspiiui  Seas  at  a  period  long 
anterior  to  historical  records.  They  are  de- 
scribed as  a  people  of  high  stature  and  of  great 
bodily  Bb«i»tii,  with  &ir  complexions,  blue 
eyes,  and  yellow  or  red  hair.  Notwithstanding 
the  sereiity  of  their  climate,  they  wore  little 
olothirv,  and  their  children  went  entirely  naked. 
They  had  scarcely  any  defensiTe  armor ;  tJieir 
chief  offenuTC  weapon  was  the  framea,  a  long 
Buear  with  a  natrow  iron  pomt;  ^hich  they  either 
darted  from  a  distanoa  or  pudted  in  olcwe  oom- 
Lat  Heir  honsea  were  only  low  bats,  made 
of  nnigh  timber,  and  thatched  with  straw.  A 
number  of  theae  were  of  course  oft«D  built  near 
each  other ;  bat  they  could  not  be  said  to  have 
any  towns  properly  so  ciJled.  Many  of  their 
bioes  were  nomad,  and  eveiy  year  charged 
their  |Jaoe  of  abod&  The  men  CDund  fhdr  (£ief 
delight  in  the  perila  and  exdtement  of  war.  la 
peace  ^y  passed  tbdr  lives  in  Intleas  indo- 
lence, caAj  varied  oy  deep  gaming  and  excess- 
ive diialaog.  Their  chief  drinh  was  beer,  and 
tlieir  earousee  frequtAtly  ended  in  bloody  brawls. 
The  women  were  held  in  h^h  honor.  Their 
chastity  was  without  reproat^  They  accom- 
panied their  husbands  to  battle,  and  cheered 
tiiem  on  by  tbdr  preeeooe,  and  fteqoentiy  by 
their  example  as  welL  Both  sexes  were  equally 
distinguished  for  their  nnoonquerable  lore  of 
liberty ;  and  the  women  frequentiy  destroyed 
both  themeelvea  and  their  children  ratlier  umn 
fidl  into  the  power  of  their  fansbands*  conquer^ 
oro.  Id  each  tribe  we  find  ttie  people  divided 
into  four  abuses :  the  noUes ;  tfae  freemen ;  the 
freedmen  or  vassals ;  and  the  davea.  All  ques- 
tions relating  to  peace  and  war,  and  the  general 
interesta  of  the  tribe,  were  decided  in  the  ^p- 
nlar  assembly,  in  which  each  freeman  had  a  right 
to  take  part.  In  these  assemblies  a  king  was 
elected  man  among  the  nobles ;  but  his  power 
was  Teiy  limited,  and  he  only  acted  as  the  su- 
preme masiatrate  in  time  of  peace ;  for  when 
a  war  IvoEa  out,  the  people  elected  a  distiD- 
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guisbed  warrior  as  tiieir  leader,  upon  whom  tit* 

prerogatives  of  the  king  devolved.  lliA  relipon 
of  tht  Germans  is  known  to  is  only  from  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  who  have  confused 
the  subject  by  seeking  to  identify  the  gods  of 
the  Germans, with  tluir  own  divinities.  W« 
know  that  they  worsUppad  tJie  vaa,  tbe  mooiL 
and  the  stars.  They  are  also  said  to  have  paid 
espedal  honor  to  Mercury,  who  was  probaUy 
the  Gmnan  Wodan  or  Odtn.  Their  other  chief 
divimties  were  Isis  (probably  Freia^  the  wife  of 
Odin) ;  Mars  (7^  or  Zio,  the  Gennan  god  of 
war) ;  the  mother  of  the  gods,  colled  Nerihu 
(less  correctly  Herthua  or  Hertht) ;  and  Jupiter 
{Thor,  or  the  god  of  Thunder).  The  worship 
of  the  jjioda  was  umple.  They  had  both  prieM 
and  pnestesoes  to  attend  to  ueir  aervioe;  and 
some  of  tlie  priestesses,  such  as  Veleda  among 
the  Bructeri,  were  celebrated  throughout  Ger- 
many for  their  prophetic  powers.  The  Ger- 
mam  first  appear  in  history  in  the  campaigns 
of  the  Cimbn  and  Teutones  (B.C.  118),  the  1^ 
ter  of  whom  were  undoubtedly  a  Oermanio 
peojJe.  Vid,  Trtroxxs.  About  fii^  years  aft- 
erward, Ariovistus,  a  German  chief|  crossed  tiie 
Rhine,  with  a  vast  host  of  Oermans,  and  sub- 
dued a  great  part  of  Oaul ;  but  he  was  defeated 
by  CiBsar  wito  ^Tcat  slaughter  (58),  and  driven 
beyond  the  Rhme.  C»sar  twice  crossed  this 
river  (fiS,  5S),  but  made  no  permanent  ccHiqueet 
on  the  eastern  bonk.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
his  step-eon,  Drusus,  carried  on  war  in  Ger- 
many with  great  success  for  four  years  (12-9), 
and  penetrated  as  lar  as  the  Elbe.  On  his  deatl> 
(9),  his  brother  Ilberius  succeeded  to  the  com 
maud  \  and  under  him  the  country  between  tiie 
Rhine  and  tlie  Yisuivis  (now  Weter)  was  en- 
tirely subjugated,  and  bid  lair  to  become  a  Ro 
man  provtae^  But  in  AJ>.  9,  the  iupolitie 
and  tyrannieal  eonduct  of  the  Roman  ^vemw 
Quintilius  Yams,  provoked  a  graeral  inauiTee 
tion  of  the  various  German  tribes,  headed  by 
Armioius,  the  Cheruscaa  Varus  and  his  le- 
gions were  defeated  and 'destroyed,  and  the  Ro- 
mans lost  all  their  conqueste  east  of  the  Rhine. 
Vid.  Vabub.  The  defeat  of  Varus  was  avenged 
by  the  mceeesful  campaigns  of  Oermameus,  who 
wout^  probably  have  recovered  the  Roman  do> 
minions  east  of  the  river,  had  not  the  jealousy 
of  Tiberias  recalled  him  to  Rome,  A  J).  16. 
From  this  time  the  Romam  abandoned  all  fur> 
ther  attempts  to  conquer  Gennany ;  but,  in  coo- 
sequence  of  the  civu  disBensi<Hi8  which  Inoke 
out  iu  Gennany  sobn  after  the  departure  of  Tfi- 
berins,  they  were  enabled  to  obtain  peaceaUe 
possession  of  a  large  portion  of  tlie  southwest 
of  Germany,  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Dan- 
ube, to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Aoai 
Decumates.'  Via.  p.  3S,  b.  Otx  the  death  of 
Nero,  Kcvcral  of  the  tribes  in  Western  Qerman; 
joined  the  Batavi  in  their  insuirectioo  against 
the  Romans  (A.D.  69-f  1).  Domitiaa  and  Tra- 
jan had  to  repel  the  attoAks  of  some  Oemuui 
tribes ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Antmsnus  P^us,  the 
Marcomanni,  joined  by  various  other  tribes, 
made  a  more  formidable  attack  upon  the  Ro- 
man dominions,  and  tiircatened  the  empire  with 
dostructioa  From  tJiis  tune  the  Romans  were 
often  called  upon  to  defend  the  left  Imnk  of  the 
Rhine  against  their  dangerous  neighlxm,  espe- 
cially against  the  two  povoM  coofedcrnetea 
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Mf  febe  Alamamu  ood  VmAa  {vid.  AuoLunn, 
FaAiici) ;  and  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  oenttiries 
tba  Qarrnam  obtauied  posseeann  of  some  of 
tha  fairest  proymoes  of  the  empire.  The  Ger- 
mans  are  divided  by  Tacitus  into  three  great 
tribea :  1.  Inffaooma,  on  the  Ocean.  2,  Hermi- 
OM^  inhalHting  the  oaatnl  parti.  S.  Itleewnet, 
in  tiw  remaiodar  of  Qmamj,  ecmsequffiitlr  in 
tha  eastern  and  aoufham  parts.  These  three 
iiames  were  said  to  be  derived  from  the  three 
aunt  uf  MaoDUB,  the  wo  of  Tuiaoa  Flioy  makes 
gvfl  di\-iBioDs:  1.  Vindili,  including  Burgnndi' 
raee,  Varini,  Cljea,  and  Guttmes.  2.  If^ct- 
t»  M,  inoludirg  Cimbri,  Tautones,  and  ChaucL 
i.  /sttBoonet,  i'irJadiog  the  midlaod  Oimbii  4. 
HtTHtttmn,  iTjrhvUDg  the  Sdot^  Hermanduri, 
Chntti,  and  CbtamA.  If.  Pnani  and  Battanut, 
bordering  on  the  Daeiaos.  Bot  whether  we 
adopt  the  d^rv  job  of  Tacitus  or  Flin^,  we  ought 
lo  add  the  vJ^ialntantB  of  the  SoaudioaTion  pen- 
iusula,  the  Ji'Jlevioaea,  divided  into  the  Sinones 
and  Sittaws.  It  ia  diffienlt  to  fix  with  aocoracy 
the  podtio'j  '4  tha  TarioiiB  tribes,  as  they  fre- 
^uQOtly  mif/ited  {torn  one  spot  to  another.  An 
account  of  n-eh  is  ffrm  uoaer  tiie  name  of  tlie 
tribe.     I^J  Cuno^  OHnina,  Cucbu,  Sukvi, 

Ggk'.<VJcvb  Cmsar,  son  of  Nero  Claudius 
D.i'iS'jp  »ji  Aiitonia,  the  daugiiter  of  the  trium- 
vir ^'Ji  M.f,  was  bora  B.O.  15.  ^  He  was  adopt- 
od  bj  B'J  nnele  Tiberius  in  tbe'lifetime  of  Au- 
ffuetuB,  aod.  was  raised  at  an  early  age  to  the 
hoDoiB  of  the  state.  He  assistea  ifberius  in 
the  war  against  the  Pannooiaos  and  Dalmatians 
(AD.  7-10),  and  also  fought  along  with  Tiberias 
■gainst  the  C^Tmana  in  me  two  following  years 
(11,  12).  He  had  the  eonuoand  of  the  i^ons 
in  Germany  when  the  alarming  mutiny  broke  out 
among  the  troops  in  Germany  ana  Illyrioum, 
apOD  the  death  of  Augustus  (14).  German- 
icus  was  a  fiftvorite  with  the  soIdieiB,  and  they 
offisrvd  to  ^aoe  him  at  the  head  of  tbe  em- 
pire ;  but  ne  rejected  their  proposal,  and  ex- 
erted all  bis  influenee  to  quell  the  mutiny,  and 
reeooeile  them  to  their  new  soToreign.  After 
MtorB^  ordar  among  tbe  troopa,  be  crossed 
the  Blnne,  and  laid  waste  the  eountry  of  the 
Marsi  with  fire  end  sword.  In  the  following 
year  (15)  be  again  crossed  Qie  Bhine,  and 
marched  into  the  interioc  of  the  conatry.  He 
penetrated  as  for  as  the  Saltus  Tentobur^eosis, 
north  of  the  Lippat  in  which  forest  tbe  army  of 
Qointilius  Varus  had  been  destroyed  by  tbe 
Germans.  Here  bis  troops  eathered  up  tbe 
bones  of  their  ill-foted  oomrat^  and  paid  the 
last  bniora  to  tlieir  m«nory.  Bat  meontune 
Arminius  hod  collected  a  formidable  army  with 
which  he  attacked  the  Romans ;  and  it  was  not 
without  eoosiderable  loss  tiiat  Germanicus  made 
good  his  retreat  to  the  Bbine.  It  was  in  this 
owupaigD  that  Thnsnelda,  the  wife  of  Arminius, 
fell  into  tha  bonds  of  GerauuuooB.  Vtd.  Aa- 
isnriua.  Next  year  (16)  QemuntQus  placed  his 
faroopa  on  board  a  fleet  of  one  thousand  vessels, 
and  sailed  through  the  eanal  of  bis  father,  Dru- 
■us  {tid.  -p.  272,  a),  and  the  Zuydersee  to  the 
oeean,  and  from  thence  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Amisia  (now  Sou),  where  be  landed  bis  forces. 
Aft»  croinng  the  Smt  and  tbe  Weur,  he  fought 
two  battles  witti  Arminins,  ft  both  of  wUcb  tbe 
Gemuuiawera  onufletdy  defeated.  Tlu  Ocr- 


mane  ooidd  no  longer  offer  him  any  efftctual  t» 
aistance,  and  Gcrmanicus  needed  only  anotbei 
year  to  reduce  eompletely  the  whole  couutry  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  the  £lbe.  But  tbe  jeal 
ousy  of  Tiberius  saved  Germany.  Upon  pre 
tenoe  of  the  dangerous  state  of  a&in  in  tbe 
East,  the  «nperor  recalled  Qermanicns  to  Rome 
whiob  he  entered  in  Triumph  on  the  26tb  trf  Ma} 
A.D.  17,  In  the  same  year  all  tbe  eastern  prov 
incea  were  assigned  to  GermaniouB ;  but  Ti 
bonus  placed  Cn.  Fiso  in  command  of  Syria, 
with  secret  inatrucdoDS  to  check  and  thwart 
Germanicus.  Pisp  soon  showed  his  IioBtility  to 
GermanicUB ;  and  his  wife,  Flancina,  in  like 
manner,  did  every  thit^  in  her  power  to  annoy 
Agrij^frina,  the  wife  of  Germaniflus.  In  16,  Ger- 
nuuucoa  proeeeded  to  Armenia,  where  he  placed 
Z&ao  on  the  throne^  and  in  the  following  year 
(19)  he  visited  Egypt,  and  cm  his  return  he  was 
seized  with  a  dangerous  illness,  of  which  he 
died   He  b^ved  that  he  had  been  poisoned 

3^  Piso,  and  shortly  before  he  dkd  he  aummon- 
hia  friends,  and  called  upon  tbon  to  aveise 
las  murder.  He  was  deeply  and  nneerely  ut- 
mented  by  the  Roman  people;  and  Tiberias  was 
obliged  to  sacrifice  Piso  to  the  public  iodigna- 
tiou.  Vid.  Piso.  By  Agrippina  he  bad  niae 
children,  of  whom  six  survived  bim.  Of  these 
tbe  most  notorious  were  the  Emperor  Oaligula, 
and  Agrippma,  tbe  mother  of  Nera  Oennani- 
coa  was  an  aOtbor  of  some  repute.  He  wrote 
several  poetical  works.  We  stiU  possess  the 
remaios  of  his  Latio  translation  of  the  Phanom- 
ma  of  Aratns.  The  latest  edition  of  this  work 
is  \tj  Qrdli,'at  the  end  of  bis  Phndrua,  Zuriol^ 

1881. 

GsBMAi^ciA  or  0.£sXa£A  GsavAKicA  ^cpfta- 
vUeia  Kaioupeia  Tep/iOviK^),  a  town  in  the  Syr- 
ian provinoea  of  Ounmwene,  near  tbe  borers 
of  Cappadoda:  the  lurtn-idaee  of  the  heretia 
Nestonua. 

GxBSA  {Viifia :  near  El-KoHf),  one  of  the 
chief  cuties  of  Arabia  and  India,  stood  on  the 
nortbeaatem  coast  of  Ara)»a,  and  a  great  empo- 
rium for  tbe  trade  of  Arabia  Felix,  two  huadr«il 
Btai&  (twenty  geosmdnoal  miles)  from  the 
shore  of  the  ninns  Qermns  at  Qerraicos  (now 
MvHih  Bay  ?),  a  bay  on  tbe  western  ride  of  the 
Persian  Gmf,  two  thousand  four  hundred  stadia 
(two  hundred  and  forty  geogra^cal  miles— 1° 
of  lat)  from  the  mouth  of  die  Tigris.  Tbe  city 
was  five  Roman  miles  in  circuit.  The  inbabit- 
ants,  called  Oerrn  {Tt^^dloi),  were  said  to  have 
been  orinaally  Chaldseans^  who  were  driven  out 
of  Babykln.  There  was  a  small  place  of  the 
same  name  on  the  northeastern  frontier  of 
Egypt,  between  Pelumum  and  Mount  Carius, 
fifty  stadia  or  dgfat  Roman  miles  from  the  for- 
mer. 

GERHmrs  (T^pof),  a  river  of  Scythia,  fiowing 
through  a  coiuitry  of  tbe  same  name,  was  a 
braa<£  of  the  Borysthenra,  and  flowed  into  tbe 
Hapaeyris,  dividing  the  country  of  the  Nomad 
Scythians  from  that  of  tiie  Royal  Scythians. 

GxaiTNDA  (now  Qerotta),  a  town  of  the  Ause- 
tani  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  road  from 
Tarmco  to  Narbo  in  Gaul. 

[OsBONiDif,  is  named  by  Livy,  in  bis  acwunt 
of  tbe  second  Ponie  war,  as  an  ancient  decayed 
city  of  tbe  Samnitca] 

Ofiaf  ox  or  Qfiaf  jtin  {VmnSmv^  son  of  Chiy 
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BAor  and  OallirrhoS,  a  monstflr  irith  ttiree  beads, 
or,  Bccording  to  others,  vitb  three  bodies  umtod 
together,  was  a  kin^  in  Spaii^  and  poBaeseed 
mngDificeDt  oxen,  vhieh  Heroulea  earned  away. 
For  details,  vid.  Heeoules. 

Gesokiacuh  (no-w  Bouloffna),  a  port  of  the 
Morini  ia  Qallia  Belgioa,  at  which  persoos  usu- 
aUr  embarlced  to  crosa  over  to  Britain :  it  was 
suoaequeotly  called  BomomZa,  whence  its  mod- 
•m  Dame. 

OESidtlS  Fl5bu8.    Vid.  Flobdh. 

QrrA,  SEFTiiuua,  brother  of  Caracolla,  hj 
whom  he  was  aasasnnated,  AJ>.  212.  For  de- 
tails, vid.  Cakacalla. 

Qetm,  a  Tbraciau  people,  called  Daci  by  the 
Romans.  Herodotus  and  Thucvdides  place  thom 
soath  of  the  later  (oow  J)tanii«),  near  ita  mouths, 
but  in  the  tune  of  Alezaoder  the  Great  they 
dwelt  beyond  this  river  and  north  of  the  Tribalu. 
Iliey  were  driven  by  the  Sarmatians  further 
weet  toward  Oermany.  For  their  later  history, 
vid.  Dacia. 

GiOANTES  (rtyovrer),  the  giants.  According 
to  Homer,  they  were  a  gigantic  and  savage 
raoe  of  men,  dwelling  in  the  distant  west,  in  the 
island  of  Thrinacia,  and  were  destroyed  on  ac- 
count of  their  insolence  toward  tiie  gods.  He- 
siod  considers  them  as  divine  beings,  who  sprang 
from  the  blood  that  fell  from  (SxAm  (Uranus^ 
upon  Uie  earth,  so  that  Terra  (Qe)  (the  earth) 
was  their  mother.  Neither  Homer  nor  Hesiod 
Imows  any  thii^g  about  their  cootrat  with  the 
gods.  Later  poets  and  mytbo«»phiers  frequent- 
er confound  them  with  the  Titans,  and  repre- 
ittit  them  as  enemies  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  the 
gods,  whose  abode  on  OlTmpua  they  attempt 
to  take  by  storm.  Their  oaUle  with  the  gods 
seems  to'  be  only  an  imitation  of  the  revolt  of 
the  Titans  against  Uranus.  Terra  (Qe),  it  ia 
said,  inUgoant  at  the  fate  of  her  fwmer  chil- 
dren,  Titans,  gave  InrU)  to  the  Owantes, 
who  were  beings  of  a  monstrous  size,  wit£  fear- 
ful ooontenanoea  and  the  tuls  of  dragtms.  They 
were  bom,  according  to  some,  in  the  Fhl^fneao 
plaids  in  Sicily,  Campania,  or  Arcadia,  and,  ac- 
cording to  others,  in  the  Iliraciao  Fallene.  Id 
their  native  land  Uiey  mode  an  attack  upon 
heaven,  bei^  arnaed  with  luige  rocks  and  trunks 
of  trees.  The  gods  w«re  tdd  that  they  could 
not  conquer  the  giants  without  the  asslstaace 
of  a  mortal,  whereupon  they  summoned  Hercu- 
les to  their  aid.  The  giants  Alcyoneus  and 
Porphyrion  distinguished  tbemselves  above  their 
brethrea  Alcyoneus  was  immortel  so  hag  as 
he  fou^t  in  bis  native  laud ;  but  Hercules  drag- 
fed  bun  away  to  a  fiir^n  land,  and  thus  kill^ 
bim.  PnphTrion  was  nlled  by  the  lightning 
of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  the  arrows  of  Hercules. 
The  other  gianta,  whose  number  is  said  to  have 
been  twenty-four,  were  then  killed  one  after 
another  by  tbe  gods  and  Hercules,  and  some 
of  them  were  buried  their  conquerors  under 
(Toloaoie)  islands.  It  is  worthy  of^  remark,  that 
most  writers  j>lace  the  giants  in  Toleanic  dis- 
bicts  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  tbe  story  of  thdr 
onntest  with  the  gods  took  its  origin  from  vol- 
canic convubioDs. 

GioOnus  (nyuvof:  Tiyuitiot),  a  town  and 
promontory  of  Macedonia,  on  the  Thermaio  Gulf. 

[GiLBOA  MoxB,  a  sterCe  range  of  hills  to  the 
south  and  aouthea^  of  lawr,  bounding  tho 
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valley  of  the  Jordan  on  the  west  for  man} 

miles.] 

GiLDo  or  GiLDON,  a  Moorish  chieftain,  gov 
enidi  Africa  for  some  years  as  a  subject  of  tbi 
Western  empire  ■  but  in  AD.  397  he  txws 
ferred  his  allegiaooti  to  the  Eastern  empire,  and 
the  Emperor  Arcadius  aooepted  him  as  a  sub- 
ject. Stilicbo,  ^wdian  of  Hontnius,  sent  on 
army  against  lum.  GUdo  was  defeated;  oud, 
being  takw  priscmer,  be  put  an  ead  to  his  own 
life  by  bangmg  hunself  (898).  The  histoiy  ot 
this  war  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  Claudion's 
poems  {De  Bdlo  Oildonico). 

[Gujoavba  {TiXiyafiAai  or  ViXiyufiftai,  Hdt,), 
an  African  peoj^e  in  Marmarica  and  Cyrenaica.] 

[GikoAhes  (Tivdavec),  a  people  dwelling  in 
die  inland  parts  of  the  Syrtica  Kvio  in  Africa.] 

GikdIbus  (nvi5a^  :  now  Oiadtriet),  a  very 
strong  fortress  is  the  district  of  Cynhestice  in 
Syria,  northeast  of  Antioch. 

[Gia.    Vid.  Gm.] 

GmsA,  a  city  on  the  island  of  Mmnx  (now 
Jerbak),  at  the  southern  eztremi^  of  tbe  lessee 
Syrtis,  in  northern  Africa:  celebrated  for  ita 
manufactures  of  puiple, 

OiBoo  or  GiBoo  {tUiKov  or  TSokuv).  1.  Son 
of  Hamikar,  who  was  defeated  and  bdued  in  the 
battle  of  Hhnera,  RC.  480;  In  consequence  of 
this  calamity,  Gisgo  was  banished  from  Car- 
thage. He  died  at  Selinus  in  Sicily. — 2.  Son  of 
Honno,  was  ilt  exile  when  the  Carthaginians 
were  defeated  at  the  Biver  Crimisus  by  Timo 
leon,  8S9.  He  was  then  recalled  frtun  exile,  and 
sent  to  opppse  Timolecn,  bat  was  utwUe  to  ao> 
complish  any  thing  of  importance. — 8.  Com- 
mander of  uie  Carthaginian  garriscai  at  lily- 
bKum  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war.  After 
the  ooDoluuon  of  peace,  241,  he  was  deputed 
by  the  government  to  treat  with  the  mercena- 
ries who  had  risen  in  rerolt,  bat  ha  was  seised  fa;y 
them  and  pat  to  deaXL 

GitiXdas  (TiTiddttf),  a  Laeedoemonian  archi- 
tect, statuary,  and  poet  He  completed  the 
temple  of  Minerva  (Athena)  Poliouchos  at 
Sparta,  and  ornamented  it  with  works  in  bronze, 
from  which  it  was  called  the  Brazen  House,  and 
hence  the  goddess  received  the  surname  of 
XaAxtotKOf.  He  conposed  a  hymn  to  the  god- 
dess, besides  other  poema.  He  Nourished  aiKHil 
B.C.  616,  and  is  the  lost  Spartan  artist  of  any 
distinction, 

GLABaio,  AciiiuB,  plelieia])s,  1.  C,  quffistot 
B.G.  203,  and  tribune  of  the  plebs  IQT.  Hr 
acted  as  interpreter  to  the  Athenian  embassy 
in  16S,  when  the  three  philoeophei-s,  Cameades, 
IMogows,  and  Oritolaoa,  came  as  envoys  tv 
Home.  He  wrote  in  Greek  a  history  of  Itome 
from  the  earliest  period  to  his  own  times.  It 
was  translated  into  Latin  by  one  Claudius,  and 
his  version  is  cited  by  Livy,  under  tbe  title*  of 
Arrudet  Aciliani  (xxv.,  89)  and  lAbri  Aciliaui 
(xitCT,  14).— 2.  M",  tribune  ^f  the  plebs  201, 

KEBtor  198,  and  ooosul  191.  In  hie  eonaolalup 
defeated  Antiochus  at  Thermopyla;,  and  sub- 
seqnwtly  the  .^tollans  likewise.— 3.  M'.,  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  M.  .^milius  Scaurus,  consul 
116,  whom  Sulla,  in  82,  compelled  bim  to  di- 
vorce. Glabrio  was  priBt'>r  a'-baous  in  70,  when 
he  presided  at  the  impeachment  of  Verree.  He 
was  consul  in  67,  i^d  m  the  following  year  pro- 
<Ka»uI  of  Cilitna.  Be  eucceeled  L,  LueuUns  in 
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the  •omnuuid  of  Hu  mr  against  Mitbrndates, 
bat  rmained  inaictiTe  fai  &th;iiia.  was 
«q>mwdod  hr  Co.  Pomp^,r-4.  If,  Km  of  No. 
S,  waa  bora  id  the  boose  of  Ca  Punpe^,  B.C. 
81(  vho  married  his  mother  aftor  bar  compul- 
sory divoree  firom  tbe  elder  Glabrio,  j£milia 
died  in  giving  birtb  to  bim.  Id  tbe  civil  war, 
Qlabrio  was  one  of  CieBar's  lieateoaola,  oom- 
maaded  tbe  garrison  of  Orioum  io  Epma  m  48. 
sud  wBs  stationed  in  Sidlj  Id  46.  ^  waa  twice 
dc-fcoded  on  capital  cba^ee  by  Gmsto,  and  ac- 
quitted. 

Olasis,  more  usually  written  Oukib. 

Qlaxum  Livfi  (ruins  near  St,  Remy),  a.  town 
of  tbe  S&lyes  id  Qallia  N arbonaoaia. 

QLAPBirftA.    Vid.  Abcbxladb,  'So.  6. 

Glavcs  {TXavK^\  1.  One  of  the  Nercddes, 
tbe  name  Qlauce  being  only  a  persooificatjou 
of  tbe  color  of  tbe  sea. — -2.  Daughter  of  Creon 
of  Corintb,  also  called  Crcusa,    For  details,  vtdL 

CxKOW. 

[Qlauce  (FAovxt),  a  harbw  of  I<»ia,  oa  tbe 
Fromontuiy  Hycale,  opposite  SaiDoa.1 

OuL'CiA,  C  Seb^iIur.  i«etor  ElX  100,  tbe 
chief  supporter  of  SatunuDus,  with  whom  be  was 
put  to  oeatb  in  this  year.    Vid.  Satubninos. 

Olaucjas  {T/jaiKta^).  1.  King  of  tbe  Tau- 
laotiane,  one  of  tbe  lUyrian  tribes,  fought  against 
AlexacUer  tbe  Great,  KC.  88S.  Id  816  be  af- 
forded an  asylum  to  the  infimt  I^nbna,  aod  re- 
fused to  surrender  bim  to  Cossander.  Id  307 
be  invaded  Epirus,  and  placed  Fyrrbus,  then 
twelve  years  old,  upon  the  throne. — 2.  A  Greek 
phyaicion,  who  probably  lived  in  the  third  or 
second  century  B.C, — 3.  A  statuary  of  j£gina, 
who  mode  the  bronxe  chariot  and  statuo  of  Qe- 
bm,  flourished  B.C.  468. 

[Gladcippijs  (rAaiJXiTiTOfX  Athenian  rhet- 
orician, son  of  the  celebrated  orator  Hyperldcs : 
be  wrotoMseTemt  orations,  but  tbey  have  entirely 
perished.]  * 

Glapcox  (rXavKuv).  1.  Son  of  Critias,  broth- 
er of  CaQiescbrus,  and  father  of  Charmidea  and 
of  Plato's  mother,  Perictione.  —  2.  Brother  of 
I^ato,  who  makes  him  one  of  the  speakers  in 
the  RepubUe. 

Olavccs  (rXai/A-ocl  1.  GrandsoD  of  .£olus, 
BOO  of  Sisyphus  and  Merope,  and  father  of  Bel- 
lerophontes.  He  lived  at  Fotoiie,  despised  tbe 
power  of  Venns  (Aphrodite),  and  did  not  ollnw 
bis  mares  to  breed,  that  tbey  might  he  tbe 
rtroi^r  tor  the  horse-race.  Aowrding  to  oth- 
en>,  be  fed  them  with  bumsn  flesh.  This  ex- 
cited tiie  fitter  of  Venus  (AphnxUte),  who  de- 
stmyed  him.  According  to  some  accoants,  bis 
hemes  became  A-i^btened  aod  threw  bim  out 
of  bis  chariot)  as  lie  was  ^mtendii^  in  the  fa- 
Dcrol  games  celebrated  by  Acastus  lu  honor  of 
hia  ^her  Pelias.  According  to  others,  bis 
b(»MB  tore  bim  to  jrieees,  bavhig  dnmk  from 
waters  of  a  sacred  well  in  Bcwtis,  in  omse- 
queoce  of  which  tliey  were  seized  with  mad- 
DCHi  GhtucuB  of  FotnicB  (F^^xof  Xlorvuv^) 
was  tbe  title  of  one  of  the  lost  tragedies  of 
.£schylus. — 2.  Son  of  Hippolochoa,  and  grand- 
wofu  of  BellerophoDtee,  was  a  Lyeian  prince,  and 
HiiBted  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war.  He  was 
eoDoected  with  Diomedea  ties  of  bospitolitr ; 
and  when  tbey  recognised  one  another  in  tne 
battle,  tbey  abstnioed  from  fighting,  aod  ex- 
diang«d  arm*  with  one  asotner.   Glauc  f  was 


slain  by  Ajax. — 3.  Son  of  the  McKeniau  kiac 
JEpytus,  wliom  bo  aueoeeded  on  tna  throne;— 
4.  Cue  of  the  sods  of  the  Cretan  Miooa  bji 
Paaii^aS  or  Crete.  When  a  boy,  he  fell  iutc 
a  cask  full  of  hone^,  aod  was  smothered.  Mi- 
nos searched  for  bis  son  in  tuu,  and  was  at 
length  informed  hy  ApoUo  or  the  Curetes  thai 
tbe  person  who  suoold  devise  the  mojt  appro- 
priate oDmpariara  between  a  eow,  wludi  could 
assume  three  diflfercnt  ookna,  and  any  other 
object,  would  find  the  boy.  Tbe  sootlisayei 
Polyidns  of  Argos  solved  the  problem  by  Uken- 
ii^  tbe  cow  to  a  mulberry,  which  is  at  first 
white,  then  red,  and  In  tbe  end  black.  By  his 
prophetic  powers  be  then  disoovered  tbe  boy, 
Minos  now  rflqnired  Polvidna  to  restore  hia  aon 
to  bfe;  but  as  be  oould  not  aecomi^sh  this, 
Mmos  ordered  lum  to  be  entnobed  aHve  with 
the  body  of  Glaucns.  Wbea  Polyidus  waa  thui 
shut  up  in  the  vault,  be  saw  a  serpent  appoacb 
ing  tbe  dead  body,  and  killed  the  reptile.  Preb 
eiUly  another  serpent  came,  and  jdaced  a  berb 
upon  the  dead  wxoaA,  whidi  waa  thereby  re- 
stored to  lif&  Tnereopon  Polyidns  covered 
tbe  body  of  QlauCtis  with  Uie  same  herb,  and 
the  boy  at  Mice  rose  into  life  again.  The  story 
of  Qlaucus  and  Polyidus  was  a  favorite  suhjet:) 
with  the  aocient  poets  and  authors. — B.  Of  An 
tbedoQ  in  Boeotia,  a  fisherman,  who  became  im- 
mortal by  eatii^  a  port  of  tbe  divine  herb  which 
Saturn  (Cronos)  bad  sown.  His  poreutoge  i> 
difleroDtly  stated  :  some  colled  his  father  Co- 
peus,  otlurs  Polybus,  tbe  husband  of  EuUeo, 
and  others,  agam,  Aotbedon  or  Neptune  (Pi"- 
seidon).  He  was  further  said  to  have  beef,  a 
clever  diver,  to  have  built  tbe  ship  Argo,  b:j^1 
to  have  accompanied  tbe  Ai^onauts  as.  thoir 
steersniaa  la  the  sea-flght  of  Jason  ogs'nst 
the  l^rrriuniana,  Olaucna  akme  remaiucd  un- 
hurt; he  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the  aeo,  where 
he  was  visible  to  none  save  Jaaon.  From  this 
Qiomeut  be  became  a  mariu«  deity,  and  w(  .  of 
service  to  the  Ai^onauts.  The  story  of  hia 
sinking  or  leaping  into  the  aca  was  voHoofily 
modified  in  tbe  diSeroit  traditions.  There  was 
a  belief  in  Greece  that  once  in  every  year  GJau- 
cus  visited  nil  the  coasts  and  ishtnas,  acrxim- 
paoied  Inr  marine  monsters,  and  gave  his  pr-'ph- 
ecies.  FUienuen  and  sailors  paid  partiruliir 
reverence  to  bim,  and  watched  bis  omcles, 
wliich  were  believed  to  be  very  trustwoi-thy 
He  is  said  to  have  even  instructed  Apolio  in 
the  pnn^betie  art  Some  writers  stated  that 
he  dwelt  u)  Deloa,  where  he  prophesied  in  coii- 
junction  with  tbe  imnphs ;  but  uie  place  of  bia 
abode  varied  in  different  traditions.  Tlie  sto- 
ries about  hie  various  loves  were  favorite  sub- 
jects with  tbe  ancirat  poets. —  6.  Of  Chios,  a 
statuary  in  metal,  distiogutsbed  as  tlie  inventor 
of  tbe  art  of  stddorkig  metals  (x^XAqotc).  flour- 
ished &0.  490.  His  most  noted  work  was  ui 
iron  base  {iTroKpjfTtfpidtov),  which,  with  tbe  sil- 
ver bowl  it  supported,  was  presented  to  tht 
temple  at  Delphi  by  Alyattea,  ting  of  Lydio. 

Glai'tcub  (F/trfAOf).    1.  A  small  -iver  of  Phrj-- 
gia,  foiling  into  the  Mteaoder  near  Eumenia. — 
2.  A  amaU  river  of  Lycia,  on  the  borders  of  Ca- 
ria,  flowing  into  the  Sinna  Glaucus  (now  fhUf 
ofMakri). 
GLACCva  Slvtb.    Vid.  preeedin^  No.  2 
GlessAbia  (now  Aneland),  an  islaiid  off  tlia 
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«onat  of  &e  Vtiaa.  bo  called  from  "  glessunf  or 
ainber  vMcb  •stm  fouud  diere:  it«  proper  name 
wuf)  Austeravia. 

GLi8A3(r^af:  VJuadvriof),  »ix  audenttowo 
iu  Bceotia,  oo  Moiuit  Hypatoo.  It  TU  io  rnios 
in  tiie  time  of  Pauftaniaa. 

GlyoaSt  Miobazl,  a  Bysaatine  historian,  the 
author  of  a  vork  eDtitled  Ann<^  (J3i6Xo£  XP^"' 
iiai\  cmtaioing  the  histOTy  of  ths  vorld  from 
t)iA  creatitn  to  the  death  of  Alexis  L  Comoe- 
usii,A.D  1118.   Edited  by  Bekker,  Bono,  1836. 

Ultc£ea  (r?,vic£pa'^  "the  sweet  odo,"  a  fo- 
voiite  name  of  hetaira.  The  most  celebrated 
hetairn  of  this  name  are,  1.  The  daughter  of 
UmlasAis,  aod  the  mistress  of  Haipalua. — 2.  Of 
Sic^,  Mid  the  nuBtren  of  FaiiBU& — 8.  A&f 
vonte  of  Horace. 

GltcSrIbb,  beeanie  emperor  of  the  West  A.D. 
478*  after  the  dea&  (tf  Olybrios,  by  the  assiBt- 
auce  of  Qundobald  the  BurguiK^an.  But  the 
Byxantine  court  did  not  aekoowledge  Glyccrius, 
and  pr}claim«d  Jolius  If  epos  emperor,  by  vhom 
Glyccrius -was  dekhroned  (474),  and  compelled 
tu  become  a  priest  He  vos  appointed  bishop 
of  Saluu  ID  Italmatia. 

Oltoon  {T^uv)  an  AtlteDian  sculptor, 
known  to  us  by  the  magnificent  colossal  marble 
statue  of  Hercules,  commonly  called  the  "  Far- 
ticse  Hercules."  It  was  found  in  the  baths  of 
Oai-acallo,  and,  after  adorning  the  Fameee  pal- 
ace for  some  time,  was  removed  to  tiie  i-oyal 
museum  at  Naples.  It  represents  tlie  hero  rest- 
ing oo  hia  dub  liter  one  of  his  bibors.  The 
'  Rwolln]  muedes  admirably  expresa  repose  after 
ecrere  exertioD.  Glyc(Hi  prooably  lived  imdcr 
th  e  early  Roman  emperors. 

[GiYCYfl  PoRTua  (rXv/cOf  Titfi^,  "  the  sweet 
harbor"),  a  harbor  with  a  towa  Gl}/cff»  at  ibe 
mouth  of  the  Acheron  in  S^rusJ 

[Gkatia,  a  sbortfloed  form  of  Egnatiit  Vid 

ECKATIA.] 

GxiFHO,  M.  ANTONfirs,  a  Roman  rhetorician, 
was  bom  B.C.  114,  in  Qaul,  but  studied  at  Alcx- 
andrea.  He  afterward  established  a  school  at 
Borne,  which  was  attended  by  many  dis- 
tinguished men,  and  among  others  1^  Cicero,  when 
be  was  prffitor. 

Gkoscs,  GitossnL    Vid.  Ckoscs. 

GOsB? AS  (ru^Of),  a  nobld  FersiaD.  one  of 
the  seven  conspirators  against  Smerdis  the  Ma- 
man.  He  aceompamcd  Darius  into  Se^thia. 
He  waa  doubly  related  to  Darius  by  marriage ; 
Darius  married  the  daughter  of  Qobryoa,  and 
CJobry.'is  married  Ujo  sister  of  Darius. 

[Goo^NA  (T^yovo,  DOW  Kimgun  or  G^un),  a 
phice  in  the  Persian  district  Perus.] 

GoLGi  (ToX-^oi :  Po^/iofj,  a  town  in  Cyprus, 
of  uncertain  site,  waa  a  Sicyonian  colony,  and 
one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of  Aphro- 
dite (Venus). 

GoupHJ  (To/iioi :  To/i^evc),  a  town  in  Hea- 
Ueotis  in  TlwBS^,  was  a  strong  fortress  on 
the  oonfiues  of  Epirus,  and  commanded  the 
cbidT  pass  between  Thessaly  and  Epiiua:  it 
was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Cosar  (RC  48), 
but  was  afterward  rebuilt 

QotfMi,  GoNSOB  (TSwot,  Tomoc:  FowiOf),  a 
strotigly  fortified  town  of  the  PerrhiElM  in  Thes- 
saly, on  the  Rivor  Peneus,  and  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Vale  of  Tempe,  was,  fi-om  its  pouUtMi,  of 
great  milita^^nportance :  but  it  u  sot  men- 


ticaed  aAw  Am  time  of  tlie  van  betvoen  tfu 
Hacttdonians  and  Bomans. 

GoBDllmiB,  M.  AktSkIub,  the  name  of  three 
Roman  emperors,  father,  son,  and  grandson. 
1.  Sumam^  AmoANin,  son  of  Metius  Marul- 
lus  and  Ulpia  Gordiana,  possessed  a  pttooely 
fortune,  ma  vaa  distingiusbed  dike  by  mimil 
and  iutelleotual  excaUeoee.  In  his  first  ooosul- 
sbin,  AD.  218,  he  was  the  eolleagae  of  Cara- 
calln ;  in  his  second,  of  Alexander  Serems  ; 
and  soon  afterward  was  nominated  pivcoosul 
of  Africa.  After  governing  Africa  for  sijveral 
years  with  Justiee  and  integrity,  a  rebellion 
broke  out  in  the  province  in  consei^uenco  of  the 
tmmny  of  the  }»w:urator  of  Mazmiinus.  The 
nng-leaders  c£  the  omsptracy  compelled  Gor- 
dian,  who  was  now  in  his  eightieth  year,  to  as- 
sume the  imperial  title.  He  entered  on  his  new 
duties  at  Carthage  in  the  month  of  February, 
associated  bis  son  with  him  in  the  empire,  and 
dispatched  letters  to  Rome  aunoun<dog  his 
elevatioa  Gordianus  and  his  sod  were  at  once 
prodaimed  Angnsti  1^  the  seoat^  and  pepar^ 
ationa  were  made  in  Italy  to  resist  MaxmuDUR. 
But  meantime  a  certain  Capelliauus,  procurator 
of  If  umidia,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  author- 
i^  of  the  Gordiani,  and  marched  against  them 
lUie  younger  Gordianus  was  defeated  by  him. 
and  slain  in  the  battle;  and  his  aged  father 
thereupon  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  after 
reignuig  less  than  two  montlis. — 2.  Son  of  tint 
preoeduig  and  of  FaUa  Orestilla,  waa  bom  AJ>. 
192,  was  associated  with  bis  fkther  ia  the  pur 

ge,  and  fell  in  battle,  as  recorded  above. — 3. 
randson  of  the  elder  Gordianus,  dther  by  n 
daughter  or  by  the  younger  Gordiauue.  The 
soldiers  proclaimed  him  emperor  io  July,  A.D. 
288,  after  the  murder  of  Balbinus  and  Pupienus. 
altiut^  he  was  a  mere  boy,  probabl  j;  not  more 
thaa  twelve  years  old.  He  rdgned  six  yeara. 
from  28S  to  244.  In  241  be  niarried  the 
daughter  of  Misitbeus,  and  in  the  same  year 
set  out  fop  the  east  to  carry  on  the  war  a^^inst 
the  Peraians.  "With  the  assistance  of  Misitbe- 
us, he  defeated  the  Persians  iu  242.  Miutheua 
died  in  the  followiug  year;  and  PliilippuB, 
whom  Gordian  hod  taken  into  his  confiacDce, 
exdted  disconteot  among  the  soldiers,  who  at 
length  rose  in  open  muUDy,  aod  aseaasinated 
Gordian  in  Mesopotamia,  244.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  pHiLippus. 

GoanitiM  {Topdiov,  Topdiav  K6/ir/),  the  ancient 
capital  of  Phry^a,  the  royal  residence  of  the 
kings  of  the  dynastr  of  Gordius,  and  the  scene 
of  Alexaoders  celebrated  eiq^t  of  "  cutting 
the  Gordian  knot"  '•Vid.  GoBUtrs.  It  was  sit- 
uated ia  tiie  west  of  that  part  of  Phrygia  which 
was  afterward  called  Galatia,  noclh  of  Pesainus, 
oa  the  northern  bank  of  tixe  Songuius.  Id  the 
reign  of  Augustus  it  received  the  name  of  JuU- 
opolis  {'lovXioinoM(\ 

GoKDius  {V^iot),  an  aocient  king  of  Phryg- 
ia, and  lather  of  Midas,  was  origiiully  a  poor 
peasMit  Internal  disturbances  having  broken 
out  in  Thxjfpa-,  an  oracle  informed  the  iahabit- 
sats  that  a  wagon  would  bring  them  a  king, 
who  should  at  the  same  time  put  an  end  to  the 
disturbances.  When  the  people  were  deliber- 
ating on  these  points,  Gordius,  with  lus  vife 
aod  son,  suddoily  appeared  riding  io  bis  wap 
<m  ia  tlie  assembly  of  the  people,  who  at  ones 
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•Anovledged  bim  as  king.  GordiuB,  out  of 
psUtiid^  dedicated  bia  chariot  to  Jupiter 
(ZfHia)  io  tbe  acropoLis  of  Gordimn.  Tbe  pole 
waa  iaatened  to  tne  yoke  by  a  koot  of  back ; 
Aud  an  oracle  declared  that  vhstsoeTar  abould 
untie  the  knot  Bbould  reign  over  all  Aaia.  Al- 
exander, oa  hifl  aniTal  at  Gordimn,  cut  the  knot 
vilii  hia  Bword  and  applied  tiu  oracle  to  him- 
■elC 

GouVCilcaos  {TopShv  raxog)  >  town  io  Ca- 
ru,  near  the  borders  <^  Pbirgia,  betWMD  ADti- 
RAhia  ad  McaDdnim  and  Turn. 

GOBDfA     Vid  GoaDYXIfK. 

GoKDTA  M0STX8  (ret  Topdvtua  :  now 
MoiuUcdM  of  KurtttUim),  tog  nanie  giveo  by 
rjirabo  to  tfaeiKwthera  paitof  tiie  broad  belt  of 
niouDtaios  -wtiak  senmtfls  the  Tigria  Valley 
fruiu  the  great  table-land  of  Iran,  aod  whica 
tiiviJed  Meeopotamia  aod  Assyria  from  Arme- 
nia and  MeJta.  They  are  eoooected  with  tbe 
mouotwDS  of  Armenia  ft  Ararat,  vbenoe  they 
run  Boutheaat  betveen  tbe  Areisaa  Pnlnfl  (now 
Laka  Van)  and  the  sources  the  Tigria  and  its 
upper  cooflueots  at  iar  as  the  confines  of  Media, 
wbere  tbs  ehaia  tarq*  more  to  tlie  south  andvaa 
called  Zaorob. 

GoBDlifiHB  or  CoasnSm  (J^opAmjv^,  "KopSov- 
tuq),  a  mountaiDouB  distriot  in  the  south  of 
Armetua  Major,  between  the  Arsissa  Palus 
(now  Lake  Van)  aod  the  Gordtju  Montss. 
After  Uie  Mithnulotio  war,  it  was  assigned  by 
VMomnj  to  Hgraues,  with  wbmn  its  puesession 
bnd  beea  disputed  by  the  Partbiao  kit^  Phraates, 
Tn^ao  added  it  to  the  R<iDian  ffinpire ;  aod  it 
formed  afterward  a  ooostaut  ubjeol  of  ooutention 
b«tweai  the  Bom-ins  and  the  Parttuan  aod  Pel^ 
sum  kicma,  but  was  for  ttte  most  part  Tirtually 
independent  Its  wariike  inliabitaate,  called 
rop«nNdoi  or  Cordiieni,  were  no  doubt  the  same 
poople  as  the  CAaoucuj  of  tbe  earlier  Greek  geo- 
graidtm,  aod  tbe  Kurda  of  modem  timefl. 

GoBoi  (r^pTij),  (^tighter  of  (Eueui  and  At 
thea.  She  and  her  sister  Detanira  atone  retained 
their  ordinal  forms,  when  their  other  sioters 
were  metamorphosed  by  Diana  (Artemis)  into 
iMrde. 

GoaoUs  {JCopyim).  1.  Of  JJemitiiii,  io  Sicily, 
a  celebrated  rfaetormao  and  oiatn,  acqdust  and 
philoaoc^r,  was  bom  about  B,0  480,  aod  is 
said  to  nave  lived  one  hundred  and  five  years, 
«T  eres  odo  hundred  uid  nine  years.  Of  bn 
early  life  we  have  no  particulars ;  but  when  he 
was  of  adr&Dced  age  (RO.  421)  be  was  sent 
by  his  IsUow-eitiaeoa  as  ambassador  to  Albeos, 
tor  tbe  purpose  of  soUoHiag  its  protection 
agsBst  Syracwk  He  seone  to  bare  returned 
to  Leontini  ool^  for  a  short  time,  aod  to  have 
■pent  the  remaioing  yean  of  his  Tigorous  old 
age  in  the  towns  of  Greece  Proper,  especially  at 
Athens  aod  the  Tbesealian  Larissa,  rajoyii^ 
honor  every  where  as  an  orator  and  teacher  of 
i^etoria  llie  mhois^  statement  that  Pericles 
Olid  the  Ustorian  Toueydides  were  among  his 
(Usdplfls  can  oot  be  trdcs  M  be  <Ud  not  go  to 
AtlMOi  tin  after  the  death  of  Poioles ;  bat  Al 
cibiadei,  Alcidamas,  jEschioeti  and  Aotisthe- 
Dca  mre  ealled  either  pupib  or  imitators  of 
Oor^as,  and  his  oratory  must  have  had  great 
inflnenee  upon  the  thettmcian  Isocratea.  The 
high  eitioutkiD  io  which  be  was  held  at  Athens 
•I^iMua  tttm.  Am  way  io  wludi  he  ii  iotrodtued 


io  the  dialogue  of  FJuto,  which  bean  bis  nam* 
Hie  elotiaenee  Gorgias  waa  doefly  ealralap- 
ted  to  tackle  the  ear  by  antitbeaea,  autoatkiD^ 
the  symmetiy  of  its  puis,  and  similar  artificer 

Two  declamations  have  come  down  to  us  under 
the  name  of  Gorgias,  vi&,  the  Apol<^  of  Polar 
medes,  aod  the  Enocanium  on  Helena,  tbe  gea- 
luneneai  of  which  is  doubtful  Besides  bis 
orations,  which  were  mostly  what  tbe  Greeks 
called  Epideietie  or  speeches  for  display,  such  as 
Us  oration  addressea  to  the  aasemued  Qreekt 
at'  Olympia,  Gorgias  also  wrote  Ion  eommunes, 
probfu4y  as  rhetorical  exereises ;  a  work  on 
diswimilar  aod  booK^eueous  words,  aod  another 
on  rhetorio.  The  works  of  Gorgias  did  not 
evoi  contain  the  demoitB  of  a  s^otafio  theory 
of  OTattwy  any  more  than  his  wal  inetmctioQa 
He  confined  himself  to  teaobiog  bis  puf^  a 
variety  of  rhettnioal  artifices,  and  mode  them 
leoro  by  heart  oertain  formulas  rektiTe  to  ttiem. 
— i.  Of  Athens,  gave  instruction  in  rhetoric  to 
young  M.  Cicero  wheo  be  was  at  Athens.  He 
wrote  a  rhetorical  work,  a  Latin  abridgment  of 
which  by  Rutilius  Lupus  is  still  extant,  under  tbt; 
title  Dt  JPigurit  SmUHiianm  et  £loeutioni«. 

GoEBo  and  Qma6tm  {Topyu  and  Topyoves) 
Homer  mentions  only  one  Cforgo,  who  appears 
io  the  Odyssey  (xl,  eSS)  as  one  of  the  fi-ightfiit 
phantoms  io  HadeE^:  in  the  lUad  the  segia  of 
Athena  (Miuerva)  contains  tbe  bead  of  Gorgo, 
the  terror  of  Iwr  euemiee,  Hesiud  mentions 
three  Gorgonee,  Stueno,  Eobtau^  and  MxsOsa, 
dai^hters  of  PhM^ys  aod  Ceto,  wheoee  tlicjr 
are  sometunes  called  Pboeo^dbs.  Heuoc 
placed  them  in  the  far  west  in  the  Ocean,  io 
Ihe  neighboriiood  of  Night  and  the  Heaperides; 
but  later  traditions  transferred  them  to  Libya. 
They  were  frightful  Imugs  ;  instead  of  hair, 
their  beads  were  covered  with  hissing  aer- 
penta  ;  and  they  bad  wings,  brazrn  claws,  aod 
enormous  teeth.  Mednsa,  who  akme  of  her 
sisten  waa  mortal,  was,  aeewding  to  some 
l^ends,  at  fint  a  beautiful  tnaideo,  but  her 
hair  was  changed  into  serpents  by  Athena 
(Minerva)  in  coosequence  of  her  having  be- 
come by  Poseidon  the  mother  of  Chrysaor  uid 
Pegasus  in  one  of  Athena's  (Minerva's)  tem- 
ples. Hear  head  now  becaoie  so  fearfhl  ttiat 
evoy  one  who  looked  at  ft  was  changed  into 
stone.  Henee  the  groat  difficulty  which  Perseus 
had  io  killing  ber.  Vid.  Pkhskub.  Athena  (Mi- 
nerva) afterward  placed  the  head  in  the  centre 
of  her  shield  or  breast-plate. 

[GkuMua  iVSpyoc).  1.  Son  of  Chereis,  a  king 
of  SaUmia  in  Cypms :  he  joined  Zerzes  in  hia 
uiTasioa  of  Greece.— 2.  Son  of  Cypeelos,  founder 
of  Ambracia.] 

[Gh>BOTrHiDH  (TopyvSlov),  son  of  Priam  and 
Castiaoira,  was  uain  by  Teacer.1 

GoBTfK,  GoBTfHA  {VapTw,  TopTwe  rc|pri>- 
viof).  1.  (Rains  near  Hagioa  Dluka,  six  miles 
from  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida),  one  of  tbe  most 
aooieot*  dtios  in  Crete,  on  tbe  River  Lethwus, 
mnety  atadia  from  its  harbor  Xiebeo,  and  ooe 
hundred  and  tlnrty  stadia  fron  it«  other  harbor 
Metalia.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  Hm 
worship  of  Europa,  whence  it  was  called  ffd- 
loHt;  aud  it  was  subsequently  peopled  b^  Mio- 
vans  and  T^n-hene-Pelaagiana,  whence  it  also 
DOTS  the  name  of  Loriasa,  It  was  the  second 
dtf  in  Creto^  being  only  inferior  to  CtKVji* 
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Aod  oo  the  decUne  of  tbe  latter  place  ncdor  tae 
BomaDs,  it  became  tLe  metropouB  of  tbe  island 
—2.  Also  GosTTS  (rnins  near  AtzUeolo),  a  town 
iu  A  rcadia,  on  tbe  River  Gortyniiu,  a  tributary  of 
the  Alphoua. 

QoBT? «iA  {Voprvvta),  a  to-wn  in  Ematliia  in 
Vitcedonia,     nncertam  diet 

G0TAUE8.    Vid.  Abuobs,  "So.  21^  21. 

Gorai,  GotbOmes,  GuttGkxs,  a  poverAil 
Gemsiui  pemie,  vho  plajed  an  important  port 
in  tho  overthrow  of  tbe  Roman  empir&  Tbej 
oHginollj  dwelt  on  the  PrusBiao  coast  of  the 
Coltic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula,  where  the^ 
are  placed  by  Tacitue ;  but  they  afterward  mi- 
grated Bouth,  and  at  the  begiooiu^  of  tbe  third 
ceatury  th^  appear  00  tbe  coaat*  of  tbe  Black 
Sea,  where  Camcalla  auonotered  tiiem  on  his 
march  to  the  East  In  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror I'btlippuB  (AJ>.  244-249),  they  obtained 
poaaeasion  of  a  great  port  of  the  Roman  pror- 
ince  of  Dacia ;  aad  in  consequence  of  their  set- 
tling in  the  countriea  fonaerly  inhabited  hj  the 
GktiB  and  Si?thiaDs,  tiiey  are  frequently  called 
both  Getie  ana  Scythians  by  later  Tritera.  From 
the  time  of  Philippus  the  attaclcs  of  the  Goths 
■gainst  Hie  Roman  empire  became  more  fre- 
quent and  more  destructive.  Iu  A.D.  272  the 
Emperor  Aurelian  surrendered  to  them  the 
whole  of  Dacia.  It  is  about  this  time  that  we 
find  them  separated  into  two  great  divisicsis, 
the  Ostrog^ba  or  Eastern  Goths,  and  the  Via- 
igoths  or  w  cstcm  Goths.  The  Ostrogoths  set- 
ued  ID  Hoeeia  and  Pannonia,  while  the  Vioi- 
gotbs  remained  north  of  tiie  Danube.  The 
Visigotbs,  under  their  king  Alaric,  inraded 
ItjUy,  and  took  and  plundered  Rome  (410).  A 
few  years  afterward  they  settled  permanently 
in  tbe  southwest  of  Gud,  and  established  a 
kingdom,  of  irbicb  ToloM  was  the  capital 
From  tiiQDce  they  invaded  Spain,  where  they 
also  founded  a  kmgdom,  wlucb  lasted  for  more 
than  two  centuries,  till  it  was  OTerthrown  by 
tbe  Arabs.  The  Ostrogoths  meantime  bad  ex- 
tended their  dominions  almost  up  to  tbe  gates 
of  Constantinople ;  and  tbe  Emperor  Zeoo  was 
^lad  to  ^et  rid  <tf  tiiem  by  giving  them  penms- 
eioD  to  iDvade  and  eooquer  Italy.  Under  tbor 
Ling  Tbeodoric  the  Great  they  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  of  Italy  (493).  Theodoric 
look  the  title  of  King  of  It^y,  and  an  Ototro- 
fcotbic  dynasty  reigned  in  the  country  till  it  was 
destroyed  by  Narses,  the  general  of  Justinian, 
AD.  653.  Tbe  Ostrogoths  embraced  Christian- 
ity at  an  early  period  ;  and  it  was  for  their  use 
ttait  U^Dos  translated  tbe  sacred  Soipturea 
into  Gothie,  about  tbe  middle  of  tbe  fiwrtb  «eo- 
tury. 

GoTBiNi,  a  Celtic  people  in  the  southeast  of 
Germany,  subject  to  the  Quadl 

ObaccuJImus,  H.  JOiffua,  assumed  his  cogoo- 
mcii  00  account  of  bis  fiieodsbip  with  C.  G^ae- 
«hut.  He  wrote  a  work,  J)t  Potntatibiu,  whidi 
gave  an  aooouat  of  the  Roman  oonstitation  and 
u:ugistracies  from  the  time  of  the  kings.  It 
was  addressed  to  T.  Fomponiua  Atticus,  the 
ftithcr  of  Cicero's  ft-iend.  This  work,  which 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  great  value,  is  lost, 
but  some  paits  of  it  are  ^ted  by  Joannes  Lydus. 
Vid.  Lroua. 

Gbaccbl-s,  SliaireOKTca,  jdebcions.  1.  Tibe- 
BiL-s,  a  distinguiidii^d  gODeral  in  the  eeoond 
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Funio  var.    Id  B.0.  SI6  be  was  magiBter 

equitum  to  the  dictator M.  Junius  Pera;  in  21^ 
consul  for  the  first  time;  and  in  213  consul  fur 
the  second  time.  In  212  be  fell  in  battle  against 
Mago,  at  Campi  Vet««8,  in  Lucania  His  body 
was  sent  to  Hannibal,  wbo  boDor«d  it  with  a 
msfflificent  burial — 2.  Tnaann,  was  trUiune 
of  the  i^ebs  in  187 ;  aod  aUboogb  persMwlly 
.  hostile  to  P.  Soipb  Afnconus,  be  defended  him 
against  tbe  attacks  of  tbe  other  tribanea,  for 
which  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  aristocrai- 
icol  party.  Boon  after  this  occurrence  Grac- 
chus was  rewardod  with  the  band  of  Cornelia, 
the  youngest  daughter  of  P.  Scipio  Africaoue. 
In  181  he  was  prstor,  and  received  Hispouia 
Citerior  as  bis  province,  where  be  oatried  on 
the  wBf  with  great  snocess  against  the  OeKibe- 
rians.  After  defeating  them  in  battle,  he  gained 
their  confidence  by  his  justice  and  kindness. 
He  returned  to  Rome  in  17S ;  and  was  consul 
177,  when  be  whs  sent  against  the  Sardinians, 
wbo  revolted.  Be  reduced  them  to  otHDjdete 
sabmission  in  176,  and  retorued  to  Rome  io 
175.  He  brought  with  Um  so  large  a  number 
of  coptLvet  that  they  were  ^Id  for  a  mere  trifle 
which  eave  rise  to  the  proverb  Sardi  venaUt. 
In  169  ne  was  censor  wiu  C.  Claudius  Pulcher, 
and  was  consul  a  second  time  in  168.  He  bad 
twelve  childi-en  by  Cornelia,  all  of  whom  died  at 
on  early  age  except  the  two  tribunes,  'HberiuB 
and  Coius,  and  a  daughter,  Cornelia,  wbo  was 
married  to  P.  Scipio  African  us  the  yonoger, — 3 
Tibebiub,  elder  son  of  S,  lost  bis  fiither  at  aii 
earlv  age.  He  was  educated,  together  with  his 
brother  Coius,  by  his  illustrious  mother  Cornelia, 
who  mode  it  the  object  of  her  life  to  reader  her 
sons  worthy  of  their  &ther  and  of  her  own  an- 
cestors. She  was  assisted  in  the  education  of 
her  children  by  emioent  Greeks,  vbo  eserdsed 
great  influence  upuu  the  minds  of  the  two  Iwotb- 
ers,  and  among  wbcnn  we  have  especial  men- 
tiou  Qf  Diophwies  of  Mytileoe^  Meoelaus  of 
Morathtm,  and  Blossius  of  CumA  Tiberius 
was  nine  years  older  than  his  brother  Caius; 
and  although  they  grew  up  under  the  same  in- 
flnence,  aad  thw-  chameters  resembled  eneh 
other  in  the  mom  outlines,  yet  th^  diffn«d 
from  each  other  in  several  important  particu- 
lars. Tiberius  was  inferior  to  bis  brother  in 
talent,  but  surpassed  him  in  the  amiable  traits 
of  hie  gentle  nature:  the  simplicity  of  his  de- 
meanor, and  his  calm  dignity,  won  for  him  the 
hearts  of  the  peopla  His  eloquence,  too,  form- 
ed a  strong  oonbmit  with  the  paswonate  and 
impetuous  harangues  of  Caius ;  for  it  was  tem- 
perate, graceful  persuasive,  and,  prooeedii^ta 
It  did  from  the  fuUness  of  his  own  hearty  it 
found  a  ready  entrance  into  the  hearts  of  his 
bearers.  Tiberius  s<»Tcd  in  Africa  under  P 
Scipio  A&ioanus  the  youi^er,  who  had  married 
liis  sister,  and  was  present  at  Uie  destruction 
of  Carthage  (140)^  in  137  he  was  qoKstw,  and 
io  that  capaci^  he  accompanied  the  comal 
Hostilius  ManciDua,  to  Hispuiia  Citoior,  where 
he  gained  both  the  afbotioo  of  the  Roman  sol- 
diers, and  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  tbe  vic- 
torious enemy.  The  distressed  condition  of  the 
Roman  people  hod  deeply  excited  the  sympa- 
thies of  liboins.  As  ne  travelled  tlnrmi^ 
Etniria  on  his  jonmey  to  Spain,  be  otmenaA 
with  grief  aod  ndignatic-n  the  deaerted  state  t4 
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tbat  fertile  oouDtr^ ;  tbouasnds  of  foreign  el&Tes 
in  chaiDB  were  employed  in  cultiratiiig  the  land 
and  teadiog  the  floelu  upon  the  immeDse  estates 
of  the  wealthy,  while  the  poorer  classes  of  Bo- 
Bum  citizeas,  who  were  thus  throwD  out  of  em- 
{iloyineii^  had  Kaioely  their  daily  bread  or  a 
olod  of  earth  to  call  tbeir  owa  He  resolved  to 
QBO  e*rery  e0brt  to  remedy  this  state  of  things, 
hy  eodeaToring  to  create  an  industriouB  middle 
euss  of  agrictUturiBts,  aod  to  put  a  check  upon 
the  unbounded  avarice  of  tbe  ruling  p^rty, 
whose  coTetousness,  combined  with  toe  disas- 
ters of  the  Momd  Puoio  war,  had  oompletflly 
destroyod  the  middle  clau  of  sniall  land-ownere. 
"WiOi  this  view,  be  ofitered  himself  as  a  caodi- 
date  for  the  triboneship,  and  obtained  it  for  the 
year  133.  The  agrarian  law  of  Dcinius,  which 
enacted  that  no  one  sboold  poeseBa  more  than 
fire  hundred  jugera  of  jniblio  land,  had  oever 
been  npealet^  but  had  fur«  Icmg  series  of  yean 
been  ttrtallr  disr^rded.  The  first  measure 
therefore,  of  Tibcrioa  was  to  propose  a  bill  to 
the  people,  renewing  and  enforcing  the  Licinian 
law,  but  with  tlie  modification  that  besides  the 
five  hundred  jugera  allowed  by  that  law,  any 
one  might  posscBs  tvo  hundred  and  fifty  jwera 
of  the  poblie  land  for  each  of  hia  eons, 
elause,  however,  seems  to  have  been  limited  to 
two,  so  that  a  &ther  of  two  eons  might  occupy 
one  thousand  jugera  of  puUic  land.  The  sur- 
plus was  to  be  taken  from  them  and  distributed 
in  snrnll  txcms  among  the  poor  cntizena.  The 
busing  of  meastu-iDg  and  distributing  tbe  land 
wtw  to  be  intrusted  to  triumvirs,  who  were  to 
be'  elected  as  a  permanrat  magistracy.  The 
measure  eneonotered  tiie  most  vehenient  oppy 
BitioD  from  the  senate  and  the  luristocracy,  and 
they  got  one  of  the  tribunes,  M.  Octavius,  to  put 
hie  inlercetno  or  veto  upon  the  bilL  When 
neither  peFsuasions  nor  threate  would  induce 
Octarins  to  withdraw  his  opposition,  the  peo- 
ple, upon  the  proposition  of^  Tiberius,  deposed 
Octavius  from  his  office.  The  law  was  then 
passed ;  and  the  triomTirs  appointed  to  carry  it 
into  execution  were  Hb.  Gracchus,  App.  Clau- 
dius, his  fiither-in-law,  and  his  brother  C.  Qrac- 
cbuB,  who  was  then 'little  more  than  twcn^ 
years  old,  and  was  serving  in  the  camp  of  P. 
Seipio  at  If'umaQtia.  About  this  time  Attains 
Sea,  beipieathing  his  Idogdom  and  his  property 
to  the  Roman  people.  Gracchus  thereupon  pro- 
posed that  this  property  should  be  distributed 
among  the  people,  to  enable  the  poor,  who  were 
to  receive  lands,  to  purchase  the  necessary  im- 
plements, cattle,  and  the  like.  When  the  time 
cafite  for  the  election  of  the  tribunes  for  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Tiberius  again  offered  himself  as 
a  eandidate.  The  senate  declared  that  it  was 
ill^fal  for  any  one  to  hold  this  office  for  two 
consecutive  years;  but  Tiberius  paid  uo  attcn? 
tion  to  the  objection.  While  the  tribes  were 
voting,  a  band  of  senators,  headed  by  P.  Scipio 
Kasica,  rushed  from,  the  senate  house  into  the 
forum  and  attacked  the  people,  liberius  was 
killed  as  ho  was  attempt!^  t^  escape.  He  was 
probably  about  thhr^re  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  whatever  were  ue  errors 
of  Tiberius  in  In^slation,  his  motives  were 
pure  ;  and  he  died  the  death  of  a  martyr  in  the 


upon  nberius  and  his  brother  Cclu*  arose  b'JtP 
finij  prejudice,  and  more  especially  from  u  mis- 
onderstandii^  of  the  nature  of  a  Roman  agra- 
rian law,  whidi  did  not  detd  with  private  prop- 
erty, bat  (mly  with  tiie  public  land  of  the  state 
Fid.  Diet,  of  Ant,  art  Agkakis  Leoeb.—^  0^ 
brother  of  No.  8,  was  in  Spain  at  the  time  of 
his  brother's  murder,  na  has  oeen  already  stated 
He  returned  to  Rome  in  the  following  yea* 
(132),  but  kept  aloof  from  public  aflEoirs  for  som* 
years.  In  126  he  was  qutestor,  and  went  bi 
Sardinia,  under  the  consul  L.  Aurelius  Orestes, 
aod  there  gahied  the  approbalaon  of  his  snperiort 
and  the  attaefam«it  of  toe  soldiers.  Hie  senate 
attempted  to  keep  him  in  Sardinia,  dreading  bis 
popularity  in  Rome  ;  but  after  he  had  remohied 
there  two  years,  he  left  the  province  without 
leave,  and  returned  to  the  eity  in  124.  Urged 
on  by  the  popular  wish,  and  hf  the  desire  of 
avenging  the  eaose  of  Ins  murdered  brotho-,  he 
became  a  candidate  for  the  tribunesbip  of  the 
plebs,  and  was  elected  for  the  year  128.  His 
reforms  were  far  more  extensive  thon  his  la-oth- 
er's, and  such  was  his  influence  with  tlie  peo< 
pie  that  he  carried  all  he  proposed  ;  and  the 
senate  were  deprived  of  some  of  their  most  im* 
pOTtant  privilciges.  His  first  measure  was  the 
renewal  of  the  agrarian  law  of  his  brother,  fie 
next  carried  several  laws  for  the  amdioratioD 
of  the  couditioo  of  the  poor,  eoDcting  that  the 
soldiers  should  be  equipped  at  the  expense  of 
the  republic ;  that  uo  person  under  the  age  of 
seventeen  should  be  drafted  for  the  army ;  and 
that  evcn^  montJi  oom  should  be  sold  at  a  low 
fixed  price  to  the  poor.  In  order  to  weaken  the 
power  of  the  senate,  he  enacted,  that  the  judicet 
m  the  judicia  publico,  who  had  hitherto  been 
elected  from  the  senate,  should  in  future  bt 
chosen '  from  tiie  equites  ;  and  that  in  every 
year,  before  the  consuls  were  elected,  the  sen- 
ate should  determine  the  two  provinces  whici 
the  consuls  should  have.  No  branch  of  the  pub 
lie  administration  appears  to  have  escaped  iit 
notice.  He  gave  a  regular  orgamzatiun  to  th« 
province  of  Asia,  which  had  for  many  years 
been  left  unsettled.  In  order  to  facilitate  mter 
course  between  the  several  parts  of  Italy,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  give  employment  to  the 
poor,  he  made  new  roMs  in  aU  directions,  re- 
paired the  old  ones,  and  set  up  mile-atones  ^ong 
them,  Cains  was  elected  tribune  again  tor  the 
foUowmg  year,  122,  The  senate,  finding  it  im- 
possible to  resist  the  measures  of  Caius,  re- 
solved, if  possible,  to  destroy  his  influence  witb 
the  people,  that  tiiey  might  retain  the  govern 
ment  in  their  own  hands.  For  this  purpose  they 
persuaded  ilL  Livius  Drusus,  one  of  the  col- 
leagues of  Ooius,  to  propose  measures  still  more 
popular  than  tlxise  of  Caius.  The  people  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  duped  by  the  treacher- 
ous agent  of  the  senate,  and  the  popularity  of 
Cnius  graduaUy  waned.  During  Ins  absence  in 
AMco,  whither  he  bod  gtnie  as  one  of  the  trium< 
virs  to  establish  a  colony  at  Carthage,  in  accord 
ance  with  one  of  his  own  laws,  his  party  had 
been  considerably  weakened  by  the  influence  of 
Drusus  aud  the  aristocracy,  and  many  of  hit 
friends  had  deserted  his  cause.  He  failed  io 
obtaining  the  tribuneship  for  the  following  yeu 


proteetion  the  poor  and  oppeeBaod,  All  the  (121);  and  when  his  year  of  office  expiree^  las 
cfium  tfaat  \n  for  many  eenturies  been  thrown  I  enemies  began  tb  repeal  several  of  his  eoaot 
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iimdU.  Caias  appeared  to  Uie  forum  4o  oppoK 
Umm  prDeeedii>g&  Om  of  the  attoodantB  of 
the  ooosul  OiMinius  was  slain  Inr  the  finen^  of 
Caiua.  Opimius  gladlr  availed  himeelf  of  this 
pretext  to  peraaade  tue  senate  to  confer  upoo 
bim  unlimited  power  to  act  as  be  thought  best 
for  tli«  good  of  the  republic  Fulvius  Flaccus, 
ftod  the  other  frieuds  of  Caiua,  called  upoo  bim 
to  repol  £wce  hy  force ;  but  be  refused  to  ana, 
ami  while  liis  fnends  fought  m  tus  deftoee,  be 
ded  to  the  grove  of  the  Furies,  where  he  fell  by 
the  bauds  his  Blave,  whom  he  had  commaoa- 
ed  to  put  bim  to  death.  The  bodies  of  the  slaio, 
whose  number  is  said  to  have  amonnted  to  three 
thousand,  were  throwD  into  the  Tiber,  theor  prw- 
erty  was  eoufisoated,  uid  their  bouses  demoUib- 
«L  All  the  other  ftieods  <^  Graednis  who  fell 
into  the  bands  of  their  enemies  were  thrown  into 
prison,  aod  there  etrangled. 

GbadIvdb,  i.  e.,  the  marching  (probably  from 
gradior),  a  surname  of  Mars,  who  is  hence  call- 
ed ffToaivus  pater  and  rex  gradivu*.  Hars  Qrtr 
divus  bad.  a  temple  ontude  the*  ^orta  Capeoa 
OD  the  Apfaan  road,  and  it  is  said  that  king 
ITuina  appointed  twelve  SaUi  as  priests  of  this 
god. 

QB.XM  (Tpalai),  that  is,  "  the  old  women," 
daughters  of  Fborcys  and  Ceto,  were  three  in 
number,  Fmkr^do,  ^ngo,  nod  JHw,  and  were 
also  called  PAor^tfea  Th^  bad  gray  hair  from 
tbor  Inrtli ;  and  had  only  one  tooui  aod  one 
eye  in  common,  whitsb  they  borrowed  from 
each  other  whoi  they  wanted  tbm.  They 
were,  perhaps,  marine  deities,  like  tite  other 
children  of  Fhorcy& 

Ga^dA  or  Hellas  (9  'E^^uf),  a  country  in 
Europe,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  c^ed 
Oa^ci  or  HellSnzs  {"EXX^ef).  Anwng  the 
Greeks  Hellaa  did  not  eigntfy  any  ^particular 
ecnntry,  bounded  by  certain  geographical  limit*, 
but  was  used  in  general  to  signiiy  toe  abode  of 
the  ffcllena,  wherever  they  might  happen  to  be 
settled  Thus  the  Greek  colonies  of  Cyrene  in 
A&tca,  of  Syracuse  In  Sicily,  of  Tareotum  in 
Italy,  and  of  Smyrna  io  Asia,  are  said  to  be  in 
HoUaa.  In  the  most  aooient  times  Hellas  was 
a  small  district  of  Fbthiotis  in  Tbeeaaly,  in 
which  was  situated  a  twwn  of  the  same  name. 
As  the  inhabitants  of  this  district,  the  Hellenes, 
gradually  spread  over  the  surrounding  country, 
meir  name  was  adopted  by  other  tribes,  who 
became  asBimilated  m  language  manners,  and 
oustoma  to  the  original  Hellenes,  till  at  length 
the  whde  of  the  north  of  Greece,  from  the  Oe- 
munian  and  Cambunian  Ifountaios  to  the  Co- 
riuthhm  isthmus,  was  deugoated  by  the  name 
of  Hellas."  Pelopoonesus  was  generally  spoken 
of  daring  the  flourishiog  times  of  Greek  inde- 
pendence as  distinct  frrai  Hellas  proper;  but 
■ubseqnently  Fekmcamesos  and  the  Greek  isl- 
ands were  alBO  included  under  the  general  name 
of  JltUaa,  in  opposition  to  the  land  of  the  bar- 
barioiOs.  Still  later,  even  Maeedooia,  and  the 
Bouthem  part  of  Hlyria,  were  sometimes  reck- 
ooed  part  of  Hellaa.  The  Bomans  called  the 
land  of  the  Hellenes  Cfraeia,  whence  we  have 
derived  the  name  of  Gieeoe.  Tbej  probably 


*  Eoirm  ii,  for  the  ukti  of  conrenienee,  nraallj  in- 
•lnd«d  in  HeilM  by  modtfrn  seacraphm,  bnt  wni  «x- 
■liid«d  kytbaOmaln  th«niMlT«i,  utkie  Epirouirsta  not 
M|[aid*d  u  cenviM  UeltaBM. 
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gave  this  name  to  the  country  from  tLdr  firtt 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  tribe  of  the  Qraei, 
who  were  said  to  be  descended  from  Gnecua 
a  son  of  Theasalos,  aod  who  appear  at  an  early 

firiod  to  have  dwelt  on  the  western  coast  of 
pirns.  Hellas  or  Greece  proper.  Including  Pelo- 
ponnesus, lies  between  the  thirtv-eixtb  and  forty 
sixth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  between 
the  twenty-first  and  twenty-sixth  degrees  of 
east  l<H)gitad&  It"  greatest  length  from  Moont 
Obmpus  to  Cape  Tsnanu  is  about  two  hund 
red  and  fiity  Eoglisb  miles ;  its  greatest  breadtb 
from  the  westemooastof  Acamania  toMaratbcMi 
in  Attica  is  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  mile«. 
Its  area  ia  somewhat  kss  than  that  of  FintuRal 
On  the  north  it  was  separated  by  the  Cambu 
niaa  and  CerauoiaD  MountaiDB  firom  Macedonia 
and  Hlyria ;  and  on  the  other  three  sides  it  ia 
bounded  by  the  sea,  namely,  by  the  looian  Sea 
on  the  weet,  and  by  the  .£gean  on  the  east  and 
south.  It  is  one  of  the  most  mountainous  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  and  possesses  few  extensive 
plaina  and  few  oootiDQoaa  Tall^a  Hie  iohab- 
itaota  were  thus  sepanted  from  one  another  by 
baniers  which  it  was  not  easy  to  eunnount,  and 
were  naturally  led  to  form  separate  political 
eommumtiee.  At  a  later  time  the  north  of 
Greece  was  gttierally  divided  into  ten  diBtri<^ : 
Eriacs,  Tbkssalia,  Aoabmamia,  Mtou^  Coats, 
Locnn,  pHoois,  BooTu,  Attica,  and  MKOAau. 
The  south  of  Greece  or  Peloponnesos  vas  usual- 
ly divided  into  ten  districts  likewise ;  Corinth- 

lA,  SlOXOKIA,  PHLUati,  AOHAIA,  EUS,  U^ENIA, 

Laconioa,  CnniaiA,  Aroolis,  and  AsoadiC  An 
acoount  of  the  geograidiy,  eariy  inhabitants,  and 
history  of  each  of  these  districts  is  given  in 
separate  articles.  It  is  only  oecessary  to  re- 
mark here  that,  before  the  KcUen^  had  spread 
over  the  couutry,  it  was  inhabited  by  varioua 
tribes,  whom  tile  Greeks  call  \ty  the  general 
name  of  barbarians.  Of  these  the  most  cele- 
brated were  tbe  Pelosgians,  who  bad  settled  in 
most  parts  of  Greece,  and  from  whom  a  oon- 
uderaole  part  of  tbe  Greek  population  was  un- 
doubtedly descended.  These  Felasgians  were 
a  branch  of  the  great  lodo-Qanianio  race,  and 
apoke  a  language  akin  to'tbat  of  the  Hellenea, 
whence  the  aoiidgamHtion  of  the  two  races  was 
rendered  much  easier.  Vid.  Fklasol  Tbe 
Hellenea  traced  their  origin  to  a  mythical  an- 
cestor Hellen,  from  whose  sons  and  g^tmdeoos 
the^  were  divided  into  tbe  four  great  tribes  of 
Dorians,  .foliaos,  Achsaaos,  and  lomaoe.  Vid. 

HxLLBH. 

Qajid^A  Maoka  CO-  G.  Hajos  {leyaS^ 
Aor),  a  name  ^iven  to  the  districts  iu  the  south 
of  Italy,  inhaUted  by  the  Greeks.  This  name 
was  never  used  simply  to  indicate  the  south  of 
Italy  ;  it  was  always  confined  to  the  Greek 
cities  and  their  temtories,  and  did  not  induds 
the  surrounding  districts,  inhabited  hy  the  Ital- 
ian tribea  It  appears  to  have  been  applied 
diiefly  to  the  cities  on  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  Tor- 
entum,  Sybaris,  Croton,  Ciudonia,  Sins  (Hera- 
cleo,)  Metapootum,  Locri,  and  Rhegium ;  but 
it  also  included  the  Greek  cities  on  the  western 
coast,  such  as  Cunua  and  yeapolis.  Strabo  ex- 
tends the  appellation  even  to  the  Greek  citiea 
of  Sicily. — The  origin  of  the  name  is  doubtful : 
wheUier  it  was  ^ven  to  the  Greek  dties  bf  tbe 
Italian  tribes  frran  thur  admirinff  the  tnfcgwi*^ 
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eenfle  of  these  cities,  or  whether  it  w&b  assumed 
hy  the  iohabitonta  tbemselvee  oat  of  vanity  aod 
ost«Dtatioii,  to  show  their  superiority  to  the 
motlwr  oonntrr. 

GbakpIus  Mf»TB  {Orampian  Silli),  a  nuse  of 
moaDtajos  is  Britanuia  ^Barbara  or  CalewMiia, 
separating  the  Hightaods  and  Lowlands  of  Soot- 
land.  Agricola  penetrated  as  fiir  aa  these  moun- 
tains, and  defeated  Galgacua  at  their  foot. 

GuANioDS  ^Tpdvutot :  now  Ki^/a-Chai),  a  river 
of  tfjsia  Uinor,  rising  10  Mount  Ootylu,  the 
northern  summit  of  Ida,  flowing  northeast 
IhrfHKh  the  plam  of  Adrastea,  and  fiUliog  into 
the  fTopontis  (now  Sea  of  Jfmtara)  east  of 
Friapofl :  memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  first 
of  toe  tliree  great  viotories  hj  which  Alexander 
the  Great  overthrew  the  Persian  empire  (B.O. 
3A4),  and,  in  a  less  degree,  for  a  victory  gained 
upcHi  its  banks  bj  Luenllos  over  Mitliradates, 
KC.  73. 

GsAsis  {Tpavtc :  now  KMtht),  a  river  of  Per- 
us,  with  a  royal  palace  on  its  bonks.  It  fell  into 
the  Persian  UiiU  near  Taoce. 

GaANltJS,  Or,  a  clerk  employed  by  the  aQctiim- 
e«»  at  Rome  to  collect  the  money  at  sales,  lived 
about  B.C.  110.  Although  his  oceopaUrai  was 
bumble,  his  wit  and  eanatio  humor  nmercd  b^i 
famoos  amoi^  his  «ontempc»wies,  and  bave  tnna- 
mitted  his  name  to  posterity, 

GaANTA  (rpavova :  now  Groan),  a  river  b  the 
land  of  the  Qoadi  and  the  southeast  of  Germany, 
and  a  tributaiy  of  the  Daoabe,  on  the  banks  of 
wbidi  Marcus  Anrelius  wrote  Uie  first  book  of 
his  HeditatioQa 

QmlTiM.    Vid.  CHABim. 

GutiakSpQlis.    Vid.  Coubo. 

GBATiJtNuB.  1.  Emperor  of  the  Western  Em- 
pire, A.D.  361-383,  son  of  Valentinian  L,  was 
raised  by  his  father  to  the  rank  of  Augustus  in 
867,  when  he  was  only  eight  years  old.  On  the 
death  of  Valentinian  id  S76,  Gratian  did  not  buo- 
eeed  to  the  sole  sovereignty,  as  Valentinian  II., 
the  half-lHother  of  Augnstui^  was  proclaimed 
Aoffustas  by  the  troopa.  "By  the  death  of  bis 
nncle,  Valena  (S78),  the  Eoatem  empire  devolved 
upon  him ;  but  the  danger  to  wmdi  the  East 
was  exposed  from  the  Gk>tbs  led  Oration  to  send 
for  llieodosius,  and  appoht  him  emperor  of  the 
Eaat  (379>  Gratian  was  food  of  quiet  and  re- 
pose, and  was  greatly  imder  tba  inflnenoa  of  e«- 
dflBiastics,  espeoaUy  of  Ambrou  of  Milan.  He 
beoune  unpopular  with  the  anny.  Maxim  as 
va»  declared  emperor  in  &itUD,  and  eroued 
over  to  Gaol,  where  he  defeated  Gratian,  who 
was  overtaken  and  slaio  in  his  flight  after  the 
battle. — 2.  A  osurper,  vbo  assumed  the  purple 
ia  BritJun,aiidvMmardeNd  by  his  troops  aboot 
faae  months  after  his  deration  (407).  He  was 
succeeded  by  Constantine.  Vid.  OomvAHTnnia, 
NaS. 

GkATiAaoii  CoLim  {Xapirav  X^^,  Herod,  iv., 
176 :  DOW  HilU  of  Tarhmmah),%  range  of  wooded 
hills  mnmng  parallel  to  the  coast  of  Northern 
Africa,  between  the  Syrtes,  aod  coDtainiog  the 
source  of  the  OiNxn  and  the  other  small  rivers 
of  thateoart. 

QKlxhm  FausoA   ^d.  f jusom. 

GxATcs,  VALtalm,  ]»oomrator  of  Jadnn  flrnn 
AJ>.  15  to  27,  aod  the  immadiata  predecesBor  of 
PoatiiM  FibOe. 

GxsTuoj^  an  andat  dty  of  Stmria,  labjeot 


to  Tarqohii,  was  colonized  by  the  IUhiiOqb  B.0 
188,  Mid  received  new  coloniate  under  Augustus. 
It  was  situated  in  the  Maremma,  and  its  air  was 
unbealthr  (inteapsite  Orantem,  Vire,  ..<0^  x, 
184) :  vneoee  the  aoeientt  ridteulon^y  derived 
its  name  from  air  grant.  Its  rains  are  cm  the 
right  bank  of  the  River  Marta,  about  two  milei 
from  the  sea,  where  are  the  remains  of  a  magtii- 
fioent  arch. 

OaioAaAfl,  NiufirHdsDS,  one  of  tlie  moat  im-, 
portant  Byzantine  historiam,  was  bom  about* 
AD.  1296,  and  died  about  1S69.  Hie  principal 
work  is  entitled  Hittoria  ByzeaUitia,  It  is  in 
thirty-eight  boolES,  of  which  only  twenty-four 
have  been  printed.  It  begius  wiUi  the  caj^ore 
of  CwstantUMple  by  the  Isiim  in  1204,  and 
goes  down  to  13C>ft ;  the  twenty-four  printed 
books  contain  the  period  frmn  1204  to  1861. 
£klited  by  SDbopen,Boiio.  1629. 

Gafiod^Ds  {rptryoptoty.  l.  Somamed  IfAzi' 
AifzfiNDS,  and  usually  called  QaaQoBT  Nazias- 
ZEN,  was  bom  in  a  village  near  Nozianzus,  in 
Gappadocift,  abnut  A-D.  820.  His  gitber  took 
the  greatest  pains  with  lus  edue&tioo,  and  he 
afterward  prosecuted  bis  studies  at  Athens, 
wber«  he  earned  the  greatest  reputation  for  hia 
knowledgf  of  riMtorio,  lAolompby,  and  matbo- 
tnatiM.  Amoi^  bis  faUow-atiiaents  was  Julian, 
the  fntnre  emperor,  and  Basil,  with  the  latter  of 
whom  be  formed  a  moat  intimate  friendship. 
Gregory  appears  to  have  remained  at  Athens 
about  six  years  (360-366),  and  then  returned 
home.  Haviog  received  ordinali^,  be  cootin- 
aed  to  reaide  at  Narianzus.  where  be  diubargod 
hia  dutiM  OS  a  presbyter,  aod  asdsted  bia  aged 
father,  who  was  bishop  of  the  town.  In  872  h« 
was  asaoeiated  with  hu  &ther  in  the  bishopric ; 
but  after  the  death  of  the  latter  in  874,  he  re- 
fused to  ooDtioue  bishop  of  Nazianxus,  as  be 
was  averse  from  public  hta,  and  fond  of  solitary 
medttatioa  After  living  some  years  in  retire- 
ment he  was  summoned  to  ^Coostaotiuople  in 
379,  in  order  to  defend  Ibe  orthodox  laith  gainst 
the  Arians  and  other  beretiea.  In  880  be  was 
made  bishop  of  Constantinopla  by  tbe  Emperor 
Tbeodoeius ;  but  he  resigned  tbe  office  in  the 
following  Tear  (381),  and  withdrew  altc^etber 
from  puuio  life.  He  lived  in  solitude  nt  bia 
paternal  estate  at  Naaianzns,  aod  there  he  died 
m  889  or  89a  His  extant  works  an,  1.  Ora> 
Uoos  or  Somons ;  9.  Lettera ;  8.  Poema  Hia 
discourses,  tiiough  aomeCimea  really  eloquent, 
are  generally  nothing  more  tiian  &vorable  spe- 
cimens of  tbe  rhetoric  oi  the  scboola  He  ia 
more  earnest  tbaf  Chryaostom,  but  not  so  omn- 
mentaL  Ha  is  mora  artilicial  but  ^so  more 
attractive  Uian  BoaiL  Edited  by  Morell,  Paris, 
2  vols.  foL,  1609-1611,  reprinted  168a  Of  tbe 
Benedictine  edition,  only  the  first  volume,  coa- 
taining  the  disoourses,  was  published,  Paris, 
1778. — 2.  NTBsftKDB,  Wriiop  of  Hyssa  in  Cappa- 
docia,  was  the  younger  brother  of  Basil,  and 
was  bom  at  Ciesurea,  in  Cnppndocin,  about  881. 
He  was  made  bisnop  of  Hyssa  about  S73,  aod, 
like  his  brother  Basil  and  weir  friend  Gr^ry 
Naaianieiv  waa  od«  oi  the  pillara  of  ortboaozy. 
He  died  aoon  sJter  894>  Ijke  Ua  brotbar,  ba 
was  an  eminent  rbetM4oian,  but  bia  oratoty  ofteo 
offeoda  by  its  eztravaganee.  His  works  are 
edited  by  Morell  and  Gretaer,  2  vols,  fo)., 
1616-161&r-4t.  Stmamed  Thauhatubqcs,  fron 
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hi3  miriicles,  was  bora  at  NMonsarea,  in  Oap- 
pailiicia,  of  lientfaen  parents.  He  was  coDverted 
to  ClirUtiaaity  bj  Origeu  about  234,  and  subse- 
qaeutl}  beenme  the  iMbop  of  his  native  towa 
He  di«d  ao<Hi  after  286.  His  works  are  not 
Qumcroin,  Hie  best  edition  is  the  one  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  1622. 

GaoDii,  a  people  in  Oollia  Belgica,  subject  to 
tlie  Xei'vii,  uortu  of  tlte  Scheldt 

Obchentou  (OmmeDtiuus :  now  H  Palazzo,) 
a  town  iu  the  interior  of  Lucania,  on  the  load 
from  BoDevoutum  to  Heraclea,  frequently  men- 
tioneti  ID  the  second  Punto  war. 

Grtllus  (PpiiXAoc),  elder  son  of  Xenophon, 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Uantioea,  B.O.  862,  after  be 
had,  according  to  some  accounta,  given  Epami- 
noiidos  his  mortal  womid. 

[0&yn£us.  1.  A  Centaur,  who  slew  Broteas 
and  Oreou,  and  was  himaelf  slain  by  Exadius  at 
the  nnptiala  of  Firithoua. — 2.  Appellation  of 
Apollo.    Vid.  Qatsl/i} 

GnfNlA  or  -ioM  {Tpweut,  Tpvvtov),  a  very  an- 
cient fortified  <»ty  on  the  coast  of  the  Sinus 
ElititiouB,  in  the  south  of  Mysin,  between  Ehea 
and  Myrina,  seventy  atadia  mim  the  former  and 
forty  from  the  latter :  celebrated  for  its  temple 
uud  oracle  of  Apollo,  who  ia  hence  called  Gry- 
nieus  Apollo  (Virg.,  uSn^  iv^  846)^  It  possess- 
ed«also  a  good  harbor.  Pannenira,  the  general 
of  Alexander,  destroyed  the  city  and  sold  the 
inhabitants  as  slaves.  It  was  never  again  re- 
stored. 

Garps  or  (Trtpkus  (TpOip),  a  griffin,  a  fabu- 
lous animal,  dwelling  in  the  Rhipnon  Mountains, 
between  the  Hyperboreans  and  the  one-eyed 
ArimaBpians,  and  guarding  the  gold  of  Uie  north, 
'ilio  Ariinanpians  mounted  on  horseback,  and 
attempted  to  steal  tho  gold,  and  henee  arose  the 
hosUhty  between  the  horse  and  the  griffin. 
The  body  of  the  griffin  was  that  of  a  lion,  while 
tlie  head  and  wings  were  those  of  an  eagle.  It 
is  probable  that  tfa^origin  of  the  belief  iu  griffins 
mu*t  be  looked  for  in  the  East,  where  it  seenu 
to  have  been  very  aodent.  Thev  are  also  men- 
tioned amtmg  the  &bulous  animals  which  guard- 
ed tlie  gold  of  India. 

OcoKRNi  or  GoBsaNi,  a  people  of  Germany, 
probably  of  the  some  race  as  the  Sygambri, 
crossed  the  Rhine,  and  settled  on  its  left  banl^ 
between  the  Vba  and  B^vi. 

Glxussa,  a  ITumidian,  aeeond  son  of  Hasinia- 
sa,  aud  brother  to  Mieipsa  and  MastanabaL  On 
the  dvath  of  Uasinissa  in  B.O.  149,  he  succeed- 
ed, along  with  his  brothers,  to  the  dominions  of 
their  fnUier.    He  left  a  son  nan^ed  Masbiva. 

[GuKEUs  {Vovvfvc),  ooe  of  the  Greek  leaders 
before  troy,  who  oommanded  the  Fnrluebiaus 
from  Thessaly.] 

OCu^s  {Tovpaioc,  Ta^fiolaf),  a  river  of  In< 
dia,  flowing  through  the  eonntiy  of  the  Gunei 
(ill  the  uoi-thwest  of  the  Pun/a&)  into  the 
CU.ijhen. 

UinrO.vss.    VuL  Gothl 

G^AROs  or  Gil'iaA  (i^  riiapof,  rcl  Tvapa :  Tva- 
MS :  DOW  Chiura  or  Jura),  one  of  the  Oyolades, 
a  small  island  southwest  itt  Andros,  poor  and 
unproductive,  and  inliabited  odly  by  nshermea 
Under  the  Uoman  emperora  it  woi  a  place  of 
haaiahmeat. {Avdc aliqvid  brev^w  Oyeaittttar- 
eere  digman,  Juv.,  l,  73). 

[GxAs.  1.  A  Trojiu^  emnpamon  of  Moatx 
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distinguished  himself  at  the  funeral  games  cel. 
ebrated  in  honor  of  Auchises. — 2.  A  Kutuliai\ 
BOD  of  Helamnus,  slain  by  .^neas  in  Italy.] 

Grss  or  G:  ais  (I'm)  PvyVf ).  son  of  UrantH 
(Heaven)  and  Ge  (Earth),  one  of  the  giants  wiih 
one  hundred  hanos,  who  made  war  upcn  th« 
goda 

GTa.XDS  L^ouB  (Ij  Vvy<ilr}  TJfiv^  :  now  Jxtke  of 
Marmora),  a  small  lake  in  Lydia,  between  tat 
rivers  Hermus  and  H^Uua,  north  of  Sardis,  tba 
necropolis  of  which  city  was  on  its  banks.  It 
was  afterward  coUed  ColoS. 

Gvovs  (rvyii().  1.  The  first  king  of  LydIa  of 
the  dynasty  of  the  Mermnadio,  dethroned  Oan- 
daules,*  and  succeeded  to  the  kiu^^lom,  as  ro 
lated  under  CAKDAULia.  He  reigiK-d  B.C.  716- 
618.  He  Bent  raagniiicent  presenta  to  Delphi, 
and  carried  on  various  ware  with  the  cities  of 
Asia  Minor,  suab  as  Miletus,  Smyrna,  Colophcm, 
andMagneaia.  "Hie  riches  of  Gyge^  beeama 
a  proverb. — [2.  A  companion  of  .£neaa,  slidn  by 
Tumus  m  Italy.l 

GvLippua  (rvXiirn-of),  a  Spartan,  son  of  Clean* 
dridas,  was  sent  as  the  ^mrtan  commander  to 
Syracuse,  to  oppose  the  Athenians,  B.O.  414. 
Under  his  command  the  Syraousans  aonibilated 
the  great  Athenian  armament^  and  bxA  Demoa- 
tbenei  and  Nieiaa  prisoners,  413.  In  404  ho 
was  commisaioned  by  Lysaoder,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Athma,  to  carry  home  the  treasure;  but, 
by  opening  the  seamB  of  the  sacks  nndcmeath, 
be  abstracted  a  ccsisiderable  portion.  The  theft 
was  discovered,  and  Gylippus  went  at  once  into 
exile.  The  avlluble  TvX-  in  Uie  name  of  Gylip- 
pus is  probably  identical  with  the  LatJn  Oilvm. 

GviiN£fil&    Vid.  Balxarxs. 

GYNJtc3pfiLis  {VvvaiK&KoXi^,  or  rwoMcfli»  v&- 
A*f),  a  ci^  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  on  the  weatem 
bonk  of  the  Caoopio  bi-anch  of  the  Nile,  between 
Hermupolie  and  Momempbia  It  was  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Nomoa  GyntBcopolites. 

GrKDB  (riwJiTf),  a  river  of  Assyria,  rising  in 
the  country  of  the  Matieni  (in  the  mooatoins  of 
Kurditian),  and  Sowing  into  the  l^gris,  cele- 
brated through  the  story  that  Cyrus  the  Great 
drew  off  its  waters  by  three  hundred  and  sixty 
channels.  (Herod,  1,  ISfl).  It  ia  very  difficult 
to  identify  this  river :  p'erbap  it  is  the  same  as 
the  Delas  or  SiUa  (now  Duua),  which  Culls  into 
the  Tigris  joat  above  CteaipliMi  and  Seleuoia. 
It  is  aim  doubtful  whether  the  Sindes  oe  Tad 
tns  {AniL,  XL,  10)  is  the  same  river. 

[l^taA  {Tvpdt  itirpaC^  certain  rocks  in  the 
Icarian  Sea,  or,  as  others  suppose,  in  the  .£ge- 
an,  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey.] 

GyaT6K,  GtrtOha  {Tvpruv,  Tvpruvij :  Tvpru- 
vtof:  ruina  near  Tatari),  an  anident  town  in 
Pelnsgiotia  in  Thessaly,  ou  the  Peneua. 

GiTHfixm,  Grrminf  (rd  Tvffeiov,  Tvdiov  :  Fb- 
Oednji  :  now  Palaopolis  near  Maraihonin),  no 
ancient  town  on  the  coast  of  Laconia,  founded 
b^  the  Admona,  lay  near  the  head  of  tlie  Laoo- 
mnn  Bay,  soatfawat  of  the  month  of  the  Biver 
Kurotaa.  It  served  as  the  harbor  of  Sparta,  and 
was  important  in  a  military  point  of  view.  In 
the  Persian  war  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  vaa 
stationed  at  Gytheum,  and  here  the  Atbeaiaos 
under  TolmidcB  burned  the  Lacedemonian  arse- 
nal, B.C.  4&6.  After  the  battle  of  Lenctra  (370) 
it  was  taken  by  EpamintMidas.  In  19S  it  wa» 
taken  by  Flamininu^  and  nude  independent  of 
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flvbta,  tjranc  of  Sparta,  irbereupoD  it  joined  the 
ActuEoo  league. 

Oy'zantes  (Tv^avTSi),  a  people  ia  the  weatern 
part  of  Libra  (Northern  Africa),  wboee  coantrf 
was  rich  id  booej  nod  wax.  Tbejr  seem  to  hare 
jw«U  in  Byxaotnn. 


H. 


Uadbs  or  Plufo  {■AiAtCi  TI^ovtov,  or  poeti- 
cally 'AiAif,  'Aiiluvfvf,  HAOTrrif)  the  God  of  the 
Kctber  World.  Plato  oburrea  that  p«op'e 
preferred  calllDghim  Ploto  (the  girer  of  vealtb) 
to  pronouDoiug  the  dreaded  uune  of  Hades  ot 
Aiues.  Ueace  we  fiod  that  in  ordioary  life 
•od  in  the  mysteries  the  iiome  Pluto  beoame 
generally  established,  while  the  poeta  preferred 
the  ancieot  Dsme  Aides  or  the  form  Fluteua 
The  Roman  poeta  use  the  -uamcs  Dis,  Oh  cub, 
mod  TAaTAaus,  as  synoDTiiiona  with  Pluto^  for 
the  god  of  the  Kether  World.  Hadee  was  eon 
of  Saturn  (CroDua)  and  Rhea,  and  brother  of  Ju- 
piter (Zeue)  and  Neptune  (Poseidon).  His  wife 
was  Pcrsephdae  or  Proserpina,  the  daughter  of 
Cei-es  (Demeter),  whom  he  carried  off  from  the 
upper  world,  as  is  related  elsewhere.  Vid.  p. 
248,  a.  Id  the  diriaioo  of  the  world  among 
the  three  brolbers,  Hades  (Pluto)  obtained  the 
Nether  Woild,  the  abode  of  the  shades,  over 
which  he  -  ruled.  Hence  he  is  called  the  infer- 
nal Jupiter  (Zeus)  (ZcOf  KttTaxSovto^),  or  the 
hiug  of  the  shades  (uva^  hepuv).  He  possessed 
a  helmet  which  rendered  the  wearer  inrisible, 
and  later  traditions  stated  that  this  helmet  was 
given  him  aa  a  present  by  the  Cyclopes  after 
their  deUvery  from  TartanuL  Ancioit  story 
meoti^Kis  both  gods  and  men  who  were  hon- 
ored by  Hades  (Pluto)  with  the  temporary  use 
of  this  helmet  His  character  is  described  as 
fierce  and  iuezorable,  whence  of  all  the  gods 
he  was  most  hated  by  mortals.  He  kept  the 
ntea  of  the  lower  world  closed  (and  is  there- 
fore called  UvXapT^),  that  no  shades  might  be 
able  to  eaeape  or  retunt  to  the  regioo  of  light 
"When  mortals  Invoked  him,  they  struck  the 
earth  with  their  hands;  the  sacrifices  which 
were  offered  to  him  and  Persephone  (Proser^ 
pina)  consisted  of  black  sheep ;  and  the  person 
who  offered  the  sacrifice  had  to  turn  away  his 
free.  Hie  ensign  of  his  iwwer  waa  a  staff,  with 
wbidi,  like  Hermes  (Mercun'),  he  drove  the 
■hades  into  the  lower  world.  There  he  sat 
upon  a  throne  with  his  consort  Pereephone  (Pro- 
■erpina).  Like  the  other  gods,  he  was  not  a 
faiUiful  husbaud ;  the  Furies  are  called  his 
dMighters ;  the  nymph  Mintho,  whom  he  loved, 
was  metamorphosed  by  Persephone  (Proaer- 
rana)  into  a  punt  called  mint ;  and  the  nymph 
Leno^  with  whom  he  was  likewise  in  love,  was 
changeil  br  htm  after  her  death  into  a  white 
poplar,  ana  transferred  to  Elysium.  Being  the 
lung  of  the  lower  world,  Pluto  ia  the  giver  of 
all  the  blesHDgs  that  come  from  the  earth :  be 
ia  the  possessor  and  giver  of  all  the  metals  ooo* 
toioed  in  the  earth,  and  hence  his  name  Pluto. 
He  bears  aereral  saiDames  referring^  to  lus  id- 
limately  assembling  all  mortals  in  lus  kingdom, 
aail  bringing  them  to  rest  and  peace ;  such  as 
Polyckgmon,  Polyt[ecle«,  Clymenus,  &.<;.  He  was 
wonhipped  tliroughout  Qreeoe  and  Ituly.  We 
few  represuntationa  of  tliia  divinity,  but 
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]  in  those  which  still  exist,  he  resembles  bis  brotbei 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Neptune  (Poseidon),  eieept 
that  his  hair  falls  down  his  forehead,  and  that  his 
appearance  is  dark  and  gloomy.  His  ordinary 
attributes  ore  the  key  of  Hades  and  Cerberus. 
In  Homer  Aides  is  invariably  tfie  name  of  the 
god ;  bat  in  later  times  it  waa  transferred  to  his 
house,  his  abode  or  kini^doin,  so  that  it  beoame  a 
name  for  the  nether  world. 

HADalnw.    Vid.  Aobaituil 

HJIdrIa.     T'tti  Adbia. 

HADailiidF&LiB  ( h-dpiavoTToXti :  'A.SpiavoiroM' 
TTii :  now  AdriotwpU),  a  town  in  Hirace,  on  tfaft 
right  bank  of  the  Hcbras,  in  an  extensive  pldr 
founded  by  the  Emperor  Hndtiun.  It  was  strong 
ly  fortified ;  possessed  an  exteurive  commerce ; 
and  in  the  luddle  Ages  was  tho  most  important 
town  in  the  country  after  Conitandnople. 

HAsailiroTHfiBA  or  {'AdpiavovBr/pa),  a  city 
in  Mysia,  between  Peigamoa  and  Miletopoli^ 
founded  by  the  EmperfH-  Hadrian. 

HADRllNtffl,  P.  ^ilvfi,  usually  called  Hadri- 
AK,  Roman  emperor  A.D.  117-138,  was  born  at 
Rome,  AD.  '76.  He  lost  his  father  at  the  age 
of  ten,  and  waa  brought  up  by  bis  kinsman  Ulpi- 
UB  Trajaons  (afterward  emperor)  and  br  Cslius 
Attiaoua.  From  an  early  age  he  atutned  with 
zeal  the  Greek  language  and  literature.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  went  to  Spain,  where  he 
entered  apoa  his  military  career;  and  he  sub- 
nequeotly  served  as  military  tribune  in  Lower 
Mcesia.  After  the  elevatiou  of  Trajan  to  the 
throne  (9S),  he  married  Julia  Sabina,  a  grand- 
daughter of  Trajan's  sister  Maroiana.  This 
marriage  was  brought  about  through  the  inllii- 
enea  of  Plotina,  the  wife  of  IVajan;  and  from 
this  time  Hadrian  nise  rajudly  in  the  emper^ 
or's  faror.  He  was  raisca  successively  to  the 
quffistorship  (lUl),  prtetorsliip  (107),  and  coasul- 
ship  (109).  He  accompanied  Trajan  in  most 
of  his  ezpedidona,  and  distinguished  himself 
in  the  second  war  against  the  Dooions,  104- 
106 ;  was  made  governor  of  Pannonia  in  lOS ; 
and  subsequently  fought  under  Tngan  against 
the  Parthions.  When  Trajan's  senous  Ulncas 
obliged  him  to  leave  the  East,  he  placed  Ha- 
drian at  the  head  of  the  anny.  Tny'an  died  at 
Cilicia  on  his  journey  to  Rome  (117).  Hadrutn, 
who  pretended  that  he  had  been  adopted  by 
Trajan,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  l^ions 
in  Syria,  and  the  senate  ratified  the  elccttML 
HfAriaa's  first  care  waa  to  make  peace  with  the 
Parthians,  which  ho  obtained  by  relinquishing 
the  conquests  of  Trajan  east  of  the  Euphrates. 
He  returned  to  Rome  in  118;  but  almost  im- 
mediately afterward  set  out  fjr  Mcesia,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  invasion  of  this  province  by  the 
Sarmatians.  After  making  peace  with  the  Sar- 
matians,  and  suppressing  a  formidable  conspiN 
acy  whic}.  had  been  fonned  against  his  life  by 
some  of  the  most  distingaished  Roman  nobles, 
all  of  whom  he  put  to  death,  he  returned  to 
Rome  in  the  course  of  the  same  year.  He 
sought  to  gain  the  good  will  of  the  senate  by 
gladiatorial  exhibitions  and  liberal  largesses, 
and  he  also  oaneelled  nit  arrears  of  taxes  due 
to  the  state  for  the  lost  fifteen  yean.  The  re- 
mainder of  Hadrian's  reign  was  disturbed  b^ 
few  wars.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
reign  iu  travelling  tlirough  the  various  provioeea 
of  the  empire,  in  order  that  he  might  inapeffit 
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penoDollT  the  state  of  affiurs  in  tli«  provioees, 
and  aji/pij  the  Btcmeajr^  remedies  wberever 
nugmaiueement  vu  ducovered.  He  ooni' 
menoet.  meae  trarela  in  119,  vieitlDg  first  Gaul, 
Germany,  nod  Britaio,  io  the  ktter  of  whicb 
countries  he  caueed  a  vail  to  be  built  from  the 
Solwaj  to  the  mouth  of  the  Biver  Tyn^  He 
afterward  visited  Spain,  Afiioa,  and  the  Eoet, 
and  took  up  lus  residence  at  Athena  for  three 
years  (123-126).  Athena  woa  his  favorite  city, 
and  be  conferred  upon  its  inhabitants  maii^ 
prirlleges.  The  most  important  war  during  his 
xeiga  was  that  against  the  Jews,  which  broke 
obt  in  131.   The  Jews  had  revolted  in  conse- 

aacDoe  of  the  establishnient  of  a  colony,  under 
le  name  of  .^Ua  Cajutdioo,  on  the  nta  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  of  their  having  been  ibrbidden  to 
practice  the  rite  of  eircumiouoa  The  war  was 
earned  on  by  the  Jews  as  a  national  struggle 
with  the  most  desperate  fury,  and  was  not 
brought  to  an  end  till  136,  after  the  country  had 
beeu  nearly  reduced  to  a  wildemcBS,  During 
the  last  few  years  of  Hadrian's  lif^  lus  health 
failed.  He  became  suspicious  and  cruel,  and 
put  to  death  several  persons  of  distinction.  As 
he  had  no  children,  he  adopted  L.  .^lus  Verus, 
and  gave  him  the  title  of  Csesor  ia  1S6.  Verus 
died  on  the  first  of  January,  138,  whereupon 
Hadrian  adopted  Antoninus,  afterward  sur- 
nantcd  Fiua,  aud  conferred  upon  him  likewise 
the  title  of  Cffisar.  In  July  id  the  soma  year, 
Hadrian  himself  died,  in  his  aixty-Beoood  year, 
and  was  scoeeeded  by  Amoinmn.  The  reign 
of  Hadrian  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  hap- 
piest periods  in  Roman  history.  Hie  policy  was 
to  preserve  peace  with  foreign  natioia,  and  not 
to  extend  the  boundaries  of  the  empire,  but  to 
■eoore  the  old  provioees,  and  promote  their  wel- 
fare. He  paid  partieuhir  aKentioo  to  the  ad- 
ministration ofjustice  in  the  provinces  as  well 
as  in  Italy.  His  reign  forms  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  Roman  jurisprudences  It  was  at 
Hadrian's  command  that  the  jurist  Silvius  Ju- 
lianus  drew  up  the  edictum  perpetuum,  which 
formed  a  fixed  code  of  laws.  Some  of  the  laws 
promulgated  by  Hadrian  are  of  a  truly  humane 
character,  and  aimed  at  improving  ue  public 
morality  of  the  time.  The  various  cities  which 
he  visited  received  marks  of  bis  favor  or  liber- 
ality; in  many  places  he  built  aqueducts,  and 
in  others  harbors  or  other  pubuo  buildings, 
either  for  use  or  ornament.  But  what  has  len- 
der^ his  name  mora  OloBtrious  than  any  thing 
else  are  the  numerous  and  munificent  architect- 
ural works  which  he  planned  and  commenced 
during  his  travels,  esji^ciolly  at  Athena,  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  which  he  built  an  entirely 
new  dty,  Adrianopolis.  We  can  not  here  enter 
into  an  account  of  the  numerous  buildings  he 
erected ;  it  is  soffideot  to  direct  attention  to  his 
Tilla  at  Tibnr,  wlddi  has  been  a  real  mine  of 
treasures  of  art,  and  his  maueoleDm  at  Bom^ 
which  forma  the  groundwork  of  the  present 
Castle  of  St  Ajogela  Hadrian  was  a  patron  of 
learning  and  literature  as  well  as  of^  the  arts, 
and  he  cultivated  the  society  of  poets,  scholars, 
rhetoruuons,  and  philosophers.  He  founded  at 
Rome  a  edontific  uatitution  under  the  name  of 
AlheiUBiun,  whidi  omtinued  to  flourish  for  a 
loDK  time  after  him.  He  was  himself  an  author, 
and  wrote  Dumennu  w<arb8,  both  in  prose  and 
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in  verse,  all  sf  wl.xih  are  lost,  with  the  szceptiOD 
of  a  few  epigranis  in  the  Oi-eek  and  lAtia  An 
thologies. 

Hju>aiiNr8,  the  rhetoridaa    Vtd.  Adbuhus. 

HADaOK&TUK  or  AoaCHtiuif  ('Adpv/u; :  now 
Himmnm),  a  fiourishing  city  founded  by  the 
PLcenicians  in  uorthem  Afiica,  on  the  eustera 
coast  of  Cyzocena,  of  which  district  it  was  tha 
capital  under  the  Romans.  IVaian  made  it  a 
colony;  and  it  Wat  afterward  called  Justmioii 
opolis. 

[Hadilu  (^Mons),  a  mountain  of  Italy,  neai 
Horace's  Sabme  farm,  infested  by  wolves,  {Ilif- 
dilia  lupot,  Hor.,  Carm-,  i,  17,  9.)] 

'EjBt.QK  ikt/uiv).  1.  Son  of  Pelasgus  and 
&ther  of  Thesaalofl,  from  whom  the  ancient 
nam<  of  Thessaly,  H^o»u  or  Mitmii,  was 
believed  to  be  derived.  The  Roman  poets  fre- 
quently use  the  adjective  Scenoniut  as  equiva 
lent  to  Thessalian.^ — 2.  Son  of  Lycaon,  and  the 
reputed  founder  of  Hfemonia  in  Arcadia — 8. 
Son  of  Creon  of  Thebes,  was  destroyed,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  by  the  ejdiinz ;  out,  accord 
ing  to  other  traditions,  ha  was  la  lore  with 
Antigone,  and  killed  himself  on  hearing  that  she 
was  condemned  bj  lus  fiither  to  be  entombed 
alive. 

Ksm6sU  (Alfiovia).    Vid.  Ksxov,  No.  1 

Hjonis  (A/^oc),  son  of  Boreas  and  Oiithyla,  ' 
husband  of  Rhodope,  and  father  of  Hebnis.  As 
he  and  his  wife  presumed  to  assume  the  names 
of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Juno  (Hera),  both  were 
metamorpboeed  into  monntainsL 

"RxKW  {6  AlfWt,  Td  Al/uH' :  now  Balkcai),  a 
lofty  range  of  mountains,  separating  Thrace  and 
Mcoaia,  extended  from  Mount  Scomius,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  from  Mount  Rhodope  on  tB<B 
west  to  the  Black  Sea  on  Uie  east.  The  name  ia 
probably  connected  wiUi  the  Sanscrit  kima 
(whence  comes  the  word  Mmaii^),  the  Greek 
Xei/Mv,  and  the  Ziutin  kiema;  and  the  mountains 
were  so  called  on  account  of  their  cold  and  snowy 
climate.  The  height  of  these  mountains  was 
greatly  exaggerated  by  the  ancients:  the  mean 
height  does  not  exceed  three  thousand  or  four 
thousand  foet  above  the  sea.  Here  are  several 
passes  over  them ;  bat  the  <xie  moat  osed  in  an- 
tiquity was  in  the  western  part  of  the  rang^ 
called  "Succi"  or  "Sucoorum  BOgusUffi,"  also 
"  Porta  Trajam"  (now  Smlu  Derbmd),  between 
Fhilippopolis  and  Serdica.  The  later  province 
of  "  E^emimontus  "  in  Thrace  derived  its  name 
fcata  this  mountain. 

BAaMtTs  ('AjToCf,  -owTOf;  'kyvaveio^:  Dear 
Markofvlo),  a  demus  in  Atiica,  west  of  Picania, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Acamautis. 

Haijs  ^'AAoi, 'AAoi,  'AAot:  'AAoieiif).  1.  H. 
AaAFH^KiDEs  ('Ay)a^;rv(i{££'),  a  demus  in  Attica, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Mge^^  was  situated  on  thv 
eastern  coast  of  Attica,  and  served  as  the  harbor 
of  Brauron :  it  possessed  a  temple  of  Diana  ( Arte- 
misl — 2,  H.  .^xOhIdis  (Ai^uv^dec),  a  demus  in 
Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Cecropis,  situated 
on  the  western  coast — 8.  A  town,  fonnerly  of 
the  OpuDtii  Locri,  afterward  of  Bootia,  dtaiated 
on  the  Opuntinn  Gull 

gALorSwa.    ViiL  ALcffSutt] 
L£S  (*A^),   I.  A  river  of  Ionia  in  Asia 
ITuor,  near  Colophon,  celebrated  for  the  cold- 
nesB  of  its  water,;— 2,  A  river  in  f^t  islanil  ot 
Cos. 
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Hal£sa  {'A^aiaa :  Halealtius :  now  7hrre  di  ! 
Pittifuoj,  a  towQ  oa  the  aotlh«m  coast  of  Sicily,  | 
OD  the  Birer  HalKsus  (dow  Pittineo),  founded 
In  the  Greek  nwreenaries  of  Arebooides,  a  obief 
of  the  Sicmli,  and  wm  ongiDallf  onllad  Abcbohi- 
moR.  It  beoune  a  place  of  cooudenble  import- 
BiKfl,  ajji  vu  m  later  timet  a  munieiiituio,  ex- 
empt Iroa  taxes. 

Ualetts,  a  cbief  of  the  Aunmcatis  and  Osoans, 
Uie  flOD  of  a  Bootbuyer,  aod  an  all^  of  TurnoB, 
waa  slain  by  Pallas.  He  came  to  Italy  from  Ar- 
gosio  QreeceiVbenee  he  is  called  .^^tunemnoniu^ 
AiridmtOeAiyotiait.  HeieiaidtobaTefiimided 
the  town  of  Falcrii 

F*T.«T    Vid,  Alex. 

Hauacmon  {'AXioKfiiav :  now  Vitlriza  Itu^ 
kara),  an  importaot  rirer  io  Macedouia,  rises  in 
the  Tympfaffian  MonotiUDS,  flows  first  aoutbeast 
throngh  EliraiBB,  then  oortbeas^  formiug  the 
bounwrriMtveen Eordm  and  Pieria,  and fiiUa 
iuto  the  Tbermaio  Gulf  in  BottiinB.  Cnsar  {B. 
C.  iii,  88)  incorrectly  makes  it  the  boundary  be- 
tween Uae«d<ffiia  and  Tbessaly. 

HALuaTUS  ('AXiopro; :  'ATuapTio^:  novrMazi), 
an  aneieat  town  in  Bceotia,  on  the  south  of  the 
lAbe  Corpus.  It  vas  destroyed  by  Xerxes  io 
bis  invasioD  of  Greece  (B.0. 480),  but  was  rebuilt, 
and  appears  as  an  imiMrtant  plaee  in  the  Pelo- 

Eonesian  war.  Under  ita  walls  Lysander  lost 
I  life  (S95).  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans 
(111),  because  it  tupptnted  Fersea^  Jung  of 
Macedonia,  aod  its  tenitofj  was  given  to  the 
Athenians, 

HaiIas  ('A^of :  'XTuev^ :  now  Halua^  a  dis- 
trict on  the  coast  of  Argolis,  between  Awie  and 
Hermione,  io  called  because  fiahimf  was  the  chief 
oecnpatioQ  of  ita  inhalntantB.  Ttieir  town  was 
called  HaiIc  ('AAtoQ  or  HAiifis  ('AAteif). 

HAiIoAaNABSDs  ('A^xapvaair^,  Ion.  'UKuiap- 
w^aooc'-  'AXiKOpvaaaevf,  Halicamaflsensia,  Hali- 
camassius :  ruioa  at  Svdrton),  a  celebrated  city 
of  Aaia  Minor,  stood  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
Caria,  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Sinus  Oer- 
amicus,  oppodta  to  the  island  of  Cos,  It  was 
aaid  to  bare  been  founded  by  Dorians  from 
IVcBzene,  and  was  at  first  eiilled  Zephyra.  It 
was  one  of  the  six  cities  that  originally  formed 
the  Dorian  Hexapolia,  but  it  was  early  excluded 
from  tbe  confederacy,  as  a  pBuisbment  for  the 
violation,  by  one  of  its  (utizens,  of  a  law  eon- 
nected  with  the  common  worabip  of  the  Tri- 
o^an  ApoUo.  (Herod,  i,  144.)  With  the  rest 
of  the  eoast  of  Asia  MiD<v,  it  fell  under  the  do* 
minion  of  the  Persians,  at  an  earlv  period  of 
whose  rule  Lygdamis  made  himself  tyrant  of 
the  dty,  and  founded  a  dynasty  whii^  lasted 
for  some  generations.  His  daughter  Artemi- 
ua  oeusted  Xerzea  in  his  exp^lion  against 
Greece.  Vid.  AxTDOaiA,  1.  Her  sraudsoo, 
Ly^damis,  waa  overthrown  by  a  revdution,  in 
which  Herodotua  is  said  to  have  taken  part 
Vid.  HEaoDOTca  In  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we 
find  Haltcamassus,  with  the  other  Dorian  cities 
of  Caria,  on  the  side  of  the  Atheniaoa ;  but  we 
do  not  know  what  was  ita  form  of  government, 
until  the  re-establishment,  by  Hbcatohxds,  of  a 
dynasfy  ruling  over  all  Caria,  with  its  capital 
uttt  at  Mylasa,  and  aAervard  at  Halicamassus, 
and  virtnally  independent  of  Persia;  before 
KC.  880.  It  aeema  not  unlikely  that  both  Oiis 
aod  the  older  dynasty  of  tvranta  of  Halieanns- 


sos  were  a  race  of  native  Ciuian  prioeea,  wboM 
aaoendeucy  at  Halicamassus  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  ^evoleooe  of  the  Carian  element  in 
its  population  at  an  early  period.  Heoatomnui 
left  three  sons  and  two  dauEhters,  wiko  all  soe- 
ceeded  to  bis  throne  iff  the  foilowiog  order :  Mau- 
solus,  Artemisia,  Idrieua,  Ada,  Flxodaros,  and 
Ada  again.  In  B.C.  334,  Alexander  took  the  city, 
after  an  obatioat^  defence  by  the  Persinn  geocnl 
Memnon,  and  desfroyed  it  From  this  blow  it 
□ever  recovered,  although  it  omtbued  to  be  cel- 
ebrated for  the  Mausoleum,  a  magnificent  edtfioe 
which  Artemisia  II.  bnilt  as  a  tomb  for  Mauso- 
lus,  and  which  was  adorned  wilh  the  works  of 
the  most  eminent  Greek  sculptors  of  the  okc. 
Fragments  of  these  scnlpturea,  which  were  cHa- 
covered  built  into  the  walla  of  the  citadel  of 
Budrum,  ore  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Witt 
the  rest  of  Carlo,  Halicamassus  was  assigned  hy 
the  Rcanans,  after  their  vietMT  or«e  Antiochus 
the  Great,  to  the  government  of  Bhodeo,  and  waa 
afterward  united  to  the  province  of  Asia,  The 
oity  was  very  strongly  foi-tified,  and  had  a  fine 
harbor,  which  was  protected  by  the  island  of  Aa- 
coNKxeua :  ita  citadel  was  oalled  Salmacis  (£a^ 
fiaxtt),  fhm  the  name  of  a  apriiig  which  rose  from 
the  mil  oo  which  it  atooiL  HalicamasBus  waa 
the  lurtb-plaoe  of  the  historians  HKaonoTUS  and 
DioNTSiua. 

Hauc^x  {'AXiKvai :  Halicyensis :  now  Sat- 
emi  h,  a  town  in  Uie  northwest  of  Sicily,  between 
Eutella  and  Lilybteum,  was  long  in  the  possession 
of  the  Oarthsgmians,  and  in  Cioero's  tmie  was  a 
munidpium,  exempt  from  taxes. 

HaukOb  ('AAi/Jotjf,  -ovvrof :  'AXuiovcriof)  a  de* 
mu8  of  Attica,  beloiving  to  the  tribe  Iieontia,  on 
the  weatCT  ooaat,  a  littla  south  of  Athena. 

HAiIpfiDos  {'AjUvedm),  a  plam  near  the  Fi- 
riBus,  probably  between  the  Firsos  and  the 
Academy.  « 

HALntaBSrHluB  ('AAi^fi60ioc),  son  of  Neptune 
(Poseidon)  and  Eunta,  attempted  to  violate 
Aleippe,  daughttf  of^^Mars  (Area)  and  Agraolos, 
but  waa  slam  by  Mars  (Ares).  Mars  (Ares) 
was  brought  to  trial  by  Neptune  (Poseidon)  for 
tliis  murder,  on  the  hill  at  Athens,  whic^was 
heuoe  called  Areopagus,  or  the  Hill  of  Aree 
(Mars.) 

[Hauthzkbes  {'A?^8ipoi}c).  1.  A  son  of  Mas- 
tor  f>f  Ithaca,  celebrated  as  a  hero  and  diviner. — 
2.  A  son  of  Aocsus  aod  Samia,  the  daughter  of 
the  lUver  Moander.] 

[HALioe  (^A^ioc),  second  eon  of  Aldnous,  die- 
tinguished  himself  in  dancing,  as  described  in  th« 
etgnth  book  of  the  Odyssey .1 

HaltOsa  {'AXiovaai  now  Karavi),  an  island  in 
the  Acgolic  Golf 

HaluOios  ('AAffuvcf  and  •oi),  a  people  of 
Bithynia,  with  a  oajntal  aty  Alylw  {'ATM^), 
mentioDed  1^  Homer  as  allies  of  the  Trojaua 

HALWDZBSnS.    Vid.  Salxtdessiib. 

HAuriifau  ('AA^ptV,  sc.  ^Jftvti),  a  bay  of  the 
sea  in  M(Bsia,  fbrmed  by  the  aoulhem  month  of 
the  Danube,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name  upon 

it, 

Hal3nx8UB  ('AA6vi7ffOf,  'AXowijoof:  'Aiav^- 
aios,  'AAot^fnjf :  now  Klulioebvmia),  an  islanc! 
of  the  .^eeao  Sea,  off  the  coast  of  lliessaly,  and 
east  of  Saatbos  and  Peparethoa,  with  a  town  of 
the  same  name  upon  The  posBeauon  of  thL- 
ieland  occasioned  grea-  diapotea  between  Fbilip 
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iod  Uie  Athf^DiAns:  titere  u  n  ppp(.>cli  mi  tliia 
■alyoet  among  tbe  extunl  unitiotM  vt  Dciiiua- 
theaeo,  but  it  waa  prolmbly  written  by  Ucge- 

■ipput. 

nAhOBYDSs  {'AXoovSv^),''  tlie  Sea-born,"  a  Bar- 
name  of  Amphitrite  aod  llieUs. 
HALUNiiou.    Vid.  Aluntium. 
Halus.    Vid.  Alcs. 

HalI^cto  ('AAtMf :  DOT  Plateni),  a  riTer  ia 
Ihe  south  of  BkHy,  which  flows  into  the  Bea  near 
H«raclea  Minoa. 

HXlts  ('A3,«f :  now  Kizil-Trmak,  i.e^the  Bed 
Rhir),  tbe  greatest  rirer  of  Asia  Kiuor,  riees  ia 
that  part  of  the  Aoti-Taurna  range  called  Parya- 
dres,  on  the  borders  of  ArineDia  Minor  and  Fon- 
tuB,  aod,  after  flowing  west  by  south  through 
Cappadocia,  tunu  the  north  and  flows  tbrough 
Gftlatia  to  the  borders  of  PaphlagODia,  where  it 
takes  a  northeastera  direetion,  dividing  Paphlsr 

tioia  from  Pontus,  and  at  lost  falls  into  the 
Luine  (now  Black  Sea)  between  Sinope  and 
Amisua.  In  earl/  times  it  was  a  most  important 
bouiidiir/,  eUinogr&phical  as  well  na  political 
It  divided  the  Ludo-European  races  which  peo- 
pled tbe  western  part  of  Asia  Minor  from  the 
Semitic  (Syro-ArabtoD)  races  of  the  rest  of  south- 
westeru  Asia,  and  it  separated  the  Ljdiau  empire 
from  the  Medo-Perstan,  until,  by  marching  over 
it  to  meet  CrruB,  Croesus  began  the  coutost  which 
at  once  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  former 
and  the  eztenstoc  of  the  latter  to  the  ^cau 
Sea. 

HAVADBflnzB.    Vid.  HYianjL. 

Hahaxitcs  ('A/tofirnf),  r  small  town  00  tbe 
coast  of  the  Troad,  near  tbe  Promontory  Lee- 
tuv\ ;  said  to  have  been  tLe  first  settlement  of 
the  Teueiion  immigrants  from  Crete.  The  sur- 
rouuding  district  whs  called  'Afiaiiria.  Lysi- 
raacbus  ranoved  tbe  iobatntants  to  Alezandrea 
Troos.  t 

HjuuzSrii  {'Afia^uSiot),  a  people  in  European 
Sannalia,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Palus  Mico' 
tis,  were  a  nomad  race,  as  their  name  signifies. 

Hamiuuk  ('A^^of }.  Tbe  two  last  syllables 
of  tliis  name  are  the  some  us  Melcarlh,  the  tu- 
telary deity  of  tbe  Tyrians,  called  by  the  Oiceke 
Hercules,  aod  tbe  name  probably  signifies  "  the 
gift  of  Mekarth."  1.  Son  of  Hauno,  or  Mogo, 
commander  of  tbe  great  Cartb^iniau  expedi- 
tion to  Sicily,  B.C.  480,  which  was  defeated 
and  almost  destroyed  by  Gelon  at  Himera.  Vid. 
Gklos.  Hamilcar  foil  in  the  battle.— 2.  Sur- 
named  Rbodauus,  was  sent  by  the  Carthagini- 
ans to  Alexander  after  tbe  fall  of  TyreTfiC. 
S32.  On  hie  return  home  be  was  put  to  death 
by  the  Carthaginians  for  haviug  betrayed  their 
interests — 8.  Carthaginian  governor  in  Sicily  at 
Uie  time  that  J^athocles  was  risiog  into  power. 
At  first  be  supported  the  party  at  Syracuse, 
which  bad  driven  Agathocles  into  exile,  but  he 
afterword  espoused  the  cause  of  Agathocles, 
who  was  thus  euabled  to  moke  himself  master 
of  Syraeuse,  817. — 4.  Son  of  Qisco,  succeeded 
the  preeedinv  as  Cartlu^ian  commander  io 
Scily.  811.  He  oarried  on  war  against  Agath- 
ooles,  whom  ha  defeated  with  great  slau^ter, 
sod  then  obtained  possession  of  the  gi'eater 
part  of  Sicily;  but  be  was  taken  prisoner  while 
beaiesinK  Syracuse,  and  was  put  to  death  by 
Agatibo^ea— fi.  A  Carthaginian  general  in  the 
flrat  Fume  war,  must  bft  nnfully  didiiiffuished 
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fioni  the  great  Hamilcar  Barca  [N'o._6.j  II 
the  tliird  year  of  the  war  (2S2^  ha  Buoeevdeo 
Hcnno  in  the  command  in  Sicily,  and  carried 
on  the  operations  by  land  with  Buceesa.  He 
made  himself  master  of  Enna  and  Camarina, 
and  fortified  Dreponum.  In  Zb^  he  commanded 
the  Carthaginian  fieet  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Sicily,  and  fought  a  naval  action  with  tlie  Ro- 
man consul  C.  Atilias  Regolui.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  (256),  he  and  Hanno  oommanded  tbs 
great  Carthaginian  flee^  which  was  defeated 
by  the  two  eunsuls  M,  Atilius  Regulus  aud  L 
Manhus  Vulso,  off  E«iomus,  on  tbe  southern 
coast  of  Sicily.  He  was  aiterward  one  of  tbe 
commanders  of  the  land  forces  in  Afnca  op- 
posed to  Regulua.  —  fl.  Sumomed  Bibca,  as 
epithet  supposed  to  be  related  to  Ibe  Hebrew 
Barak,  ana  to  signify  "  ligbtning|."  It  was 
merely  a  personal  appdiation,  aud  is  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  family  name,  though,  from  tbe 
great  distmction  that  be  obtained,  we  often  fi&d 
uie  name  of  Barcine  applied  either  to  his  familj 
OP  his  party  in  the  state.  He  was  appointed  tc 
the  coiumtuid  of  the  Oarthagiuion  forces  in  Sic- 
ily in  the  eigbteenth  year  of  tlia  first  Pumo 
war,  247.  At  thU  time  the  Romans  were 
moaters  of  the  whole  of  Sidly,  with  tbe  excep- 
tion of  Drepanum  and  LilybKum,  bolb  of  which 
were  blockaded  by  them  on  the  land  side 
Homilcoi'  established  himself,  with  his  whole 
atmy,  on  a  mouutain  named  Hereto  (now  Monte 
PelUprino),  in  tbe  midst  of  the  enemy's  oomitiy, 
and  iQ  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Fanor- 
muB,  one  of  their  most  important  cities.  Hers 
be  succeeded  in  maintaiuing  his  gi-ouod,  to  the 
nstouisliment  alike  of  fiiends  and  foes,  for 
ocai'ly  three  years.  In  244  he  abruptly  quitted 
Herotti,  and  took  up  a  atill  stronger  position  ou 
Mount  Eryx,  after  seizing  the  town  of  tliat 
name.  Here  he  also  maiutained  himself  in 
spite  of  all  the  efibrta  of  tbe  Romnos  to  dislodge 
him.  After  the  great  naval  defeat  of  tbe  Car- 
thaginians by  Lutatius  Catulus  (2-fl),  Hamilcar, 
who  WHS  stitl  at  Eryx,  was  intrusted  by  the 
Carthaginian  government  with  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace  with  the  Romans.  On  bis  return 
home,  be  had  to  carry  oo  war  in  Africa  witb 
the  Carthaginian  meroeoories,  whom  he  suo- 
ceeded  in  subduing  after  an  arduous  sti'i^le 
of  three  years  (24(>-238).  Hamilcar  now  form- 
ed tlie  project  of  establishing  in  Spain  a  new 
empire,  which  should  not  only  be  a  source  of 
strength  and  wealth  to  Carthage,  but  should  be 
the  point  fiom  whence  he  might  at  a  eubse- 
qucnt  period  renew  hostilities  agaiust  Rome. 
He  crossed  over  into  S^in  soon  after  the  term* 
inatioD  of  the  war  with  the  mercenaries;  but 
we  know  notlung  of  hiB  operations  io  tbe  eono* 
try,  save  that  be  obtainecf  poasesaion  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  Spain,  partly  by  force  of 
arms,  and  partly  by  n^tiation.  After  remain- 
ing in  Spam  nearly  nine  years,  he  fell  in  battle 
^229)  against  the  vettones.  He  was  succeeded 
m  toe  command  by  his  son-in-law  HasdniboL 
He  left  three  sons,  tbe  celebrated  Hflnnt^>nl, 
H»3drubal,  and  Mago. — 1.  Son  of  Qiaco,  Car- 
thaginian governor  of  Melite  (now  MaUa\ 
which  surrendered  to  the  Romans,  21S. — S. 
Son  of  Bomilcar,  one  of  the  geucrals  in  Spain, 
216,  with  HaBdruba)  aod  Mwo,  the  two  sens 
of  Barco.  Tbe  three  generals  vera  defeated 
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Itjr  the  two  Scipioa  while  beuiiigiug  Illituigi. — 9. 

A.  CartbigiiHui  who  excited  a  guuerul  rurult  uf 
the  OanU  is  Upper  Itelj  about  2O0,  ood  Umk 
the  RotoKB  eolouy  of  Plaeentia.  On  tbe  defeat 
of  the  Oanle  by  the  ootwul  Gethegai  in  197,  he 
'was  taken  prieouer. 

Ha»n!bju.  CAwi6afl  The  name  Bignifies 
"  the  grace  oT  &vor  of  Baal  f  the  final  syllable 
boi,  of  Boeh  oommon  oooorreoce  in  Punic  names, 
always  hanog  reference  to  this  tutelary  deity 
of  toe  Phceoiciaoa.  1.  Sod  of  Giaeo,  and  gnmd- 
■oD  of  Hamilcar  [No.  11.  lo  409  he  wae  sent 
to  Sicily,  at  the  head  of  a  Cartha^niao  anny, 
to  asaist  the  Segestana  agaioat  the  Selinuntines. 
He  took  Selinufl,  and  subeequently  Himera  also. 
In  (06  Le  again  commanded  a  Carthagiaian 
anay  in  Sitnly  along  with  Himiloo,  but  died  of  a 
peetileDee  wule  beei^iug  Agrigentum. — 2.  Son 
of  Gkeov  was  the  Carthaginian  oommaoder  at 
AgrigeDtam  when  it  wae  besieged  by  the 
Komuu,  282.  After  standing  a  siege  of  eeTen 
m<Hiths,  he  broke  thro^h  the  enemy's  lines, 
leaving  the  town  to  its  Kte.  After  this  he  car- 
ried OD  tbe  contest  by  sea,  and  for  the  next  year 
or  two  raTflged  -the  ooaat  of  Ztalf ;  but  in  260 
be  was  defeated  try  the  eotuol  Dadius.  In  269 
he  was  sent  to  the  defence  of  Sardioia,  Here 
he  was  again  onfortuoate,  and  was  seised  by  his 
own  mutinous  troops  and  put  to  death. — 8.  Son 
of  Hamilcar  (permipe  Uamilcab*  No.  5),  suc- 
ceeded in  ewrying  succors  of  men  and  prori- 
»vm»  to  lilybiBum  when  it  was  besieged  by  the 
Romans,  260<— 4.  A  general  in  tie  war  of  tbe 
Cuihaginians  against  the  meroemu'ies  (240-238^ 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  insuigents,  and  cruci- 
fied.— 5.  Son  of  Hamiiear  Barca,  and  one  of  the 
most  dlustnous  generala  of  antiquity,  was  bum 

B.  C.  247.  He  was  only  nine  years  old  when  his 
father  took  him  with  him  into  Spain,  and  it  was 
ou  this  occasion  (hat  Hamilftur  made  htm  swear 
upon  the  altar  eternal  hostility  to  Rome.  Child 
as  he  then  was,  Honuibril  never  forgot  his  vow, 
and  bis  whole  lifti  was  one  continual  struggle 
against  the  power  and  domination  of  Rome. 
He  was  early  trained  in  arms  under  the  eye 
of  his  father,  and  was  present  with  him  in 
the  battle  in  which  Hamiiear  periabed  (229). 
Though  «ily  eighteen  yean  ola  lit  this  time, 
he  had  already  displayed  so  much  courage  and 
capacity  fur  war,  that  be  was  intrusted  by 
Hasdrubal  (tbe  son-in-law  and  successor  of  Ham- 
iiear) with  the  chief  command  of  most  of  the 
military  enterprises  planned  by  that  general 
He  secured  to  himseu  the  devoted  attachment 
of  the  army  tmder  his  oommand ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, on  the  asaassinatipn  of  Hisdrubal  (221), 
the  soldiers  unanimously  proclaimed  their  youth- 
ful leader  commander-in-chie(  which  the  gov- 
crument  at  Carthage  forthwith  ratified.  Han- 
nibal was  at  this  time  in  the  twenty-sixth 
year  of  hie  age.  There  can  he  no  doubt  that 
he  already  looked  forward  to  the  invasion  ^d 
eooqaest  of  Italy  as  the  goal'  of  his  amhiuon ; 
but  it  was  neesssiry  fye  him  first  to  complete 
the  work  which  haa  been  so  ably  begun  by  his 
two  predecessors,  and  to  establish  the  Cartha- 
nnian  power  as  firmly  as  possible  in  Spain. 
Id  two  campaigns  he  subdued  all  the  country 
oouth  of  the  Ibenis,  with  the  exception  of  the 
wealthy  town  of  Saguutum.  In  the  spiii^  of 
SIS  he  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Saguntuto, 


'whiuh  ho  took  after  a  desperate  reeistotwe 
wlitch  lasted  nearly  eight  montha,  Ssgnutum 
lay  south  of  tbe  IberuB,  aai  was  therefore  not 
included  under  tbe  protection  of  the  treaty 
which  had  been  made  between  Hasdrubal  and 
the  Romans ;  but  as  it  had  concluded  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Romans,  the  latter  regarded  i(a 
attack  as  a  violation  of  the  treaty  between  tbe 
two  nations.  On  the  fidl  of  Sognotian,  the  Ro- 
mans demanded  the  surrender  of  Homiibal; 
and  when  this  demand  was  refused,  war  was 
dxlared,  and  thus  began  the  long  and  arduous 
siruggle  called  tbe  second  Punio  war.  In  the 
spring  of  218  Hannibal  quitted  hie  winter-quar- 
ters at  New  Carthage  and  commenced  bis  march 
for  Italy.  He  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  march- 
ed along  the  southern  coast  of  QauL  The  Ro- 
mans sent  the  consul  P.  Scipio  to  oppose'  him  in 
Gaul ;  but  when  Scipio  arrived  in  Gaul,  he  found 
that  Hannibal  had  already  reached  the  Rhone, 
and  that  it  was  impossible  to  overtake  him. 
Alter  Hannibal  had  crossed  the  RbMie,  be  con- 
tinued hia  march  up  the  left  bank  of  the  river  as 
&r  as  its  confluence  with  the  Is^re.  Here  he 
struck  away  to  the  rights  and  commenced  hia 

Oe  across  the  Alps,  He  probably  crossed 
ps  by  the  pass  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard, 
called  m  antiquity  the  Groiaa  Alpa  His  army 
suffered  much  from  the  attacks  of  the  Gaulish 
mountaineen,  and  from  tbe  natural  difficulties 
of  the  road,  which  were  enhanced  by  the  late- 
ness of  tbe  season  (the  beginning  of  October,  at 
which  time  tbe  soows  have  alresdy  oommeoced 
in  the  high  Alps).  So  heavy  were  his  losees^ 
that  when  he  at  length  emerged  from  the  vallet 
of  Aoeta  into  the  plains  of  the  Po,  he  had  with 
him  DO  more  thun  twenty  thousand  foot  and  six 
thousand  hone.  During  Hannibal's  march  over 
the  Alps,  P.  Scipio  bod  sent  on  his  own  army 
into  Spain,  under  the  command  of  his  brother 
CneiuB,  and  had  himself  returned  to  Italy.  He 
forthwith  hastened  into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  took  the 
command  of  the  prstor's  army,  which  he  found 
there,  and  led  it  against  Hannibal.  In  the  first 
action,  which  took  place  near  the  Ti'cinua,  the 
cavalry  and  Ught-onned  troops  of  the  two  armies 
were  alone  engi^ed^  the  Romans  were  com* 
pletelr  routed,  and  Bdpio  himself  severely 
wounded.  Sdpio  then  crossed  the  Fo  and 
withdrew  to  the  hills  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Trebia,  where  he  waa  soou  after  joined  by  the 
other  consul,  Ti.  Sempronius  Ijongus.  Here  a 
second  and  more  decisive  battle  was  fought 
The  Romans  were  completely  defeated,  with 
heavy  loss,  and  the  remains  of  their  army  took 
refuge  within  the  walls  of  Flaeeotia.  This  battle 
was  fought  toward  the  end  of  216.  Honuibat 
was  now  joined  by  all  the  Gaulish  tribes,  and  he 
was  able  to  take  up  his  winter-quarters  in  se- 
curity. Early  in  217  he  descended  by  the  val- 
ley of  the  Macra  into  the  marshes  on  the  banks 
of  the  Amo.  In  stru^ling  through  these  marehes 
great  numbers  of  his  horses  and  beasts  of  bur- 
den perished,  and  he  himself  lost  the  sight  at 
one  eye  by  a  violent  attack  of  t^thalmia  The 
consul  Flaminiua  hastened  to  meet  him,  and  a 
battle  was  fought  on  the  Lake  Traumenus,  ia 
which  the  Roman  army  was  destroyed ;  thou- 
aands  fell  by  the  sword,  am<H)g  whom  was  the 
consul  himself;  thousands  more  perished  in  the 
lak«^  and  no  less  tbau  fifteen  thousand  prisooen 
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fell  into  Uie  baodB  of  HiumibaL  Haanibal  now 
marcbecl  Ibrough  the  Apeuntoea  into  Picenum, 
and  thence  into  ApuUo,  where  he  spent  a  great 
part  of  the  summer.  The  Kom&cs  had  col- 
lected a  fresh  army,  and  placed  it  under  the 
command  of  the  dictator  Faluus  Malimus,  who 
had  prudentlj  avoided  a  general  action,  and  only 
attempted  to  harass  and  annojr  the  Cartbogiuian 
army.  Maamrhile  the  Romans  had  made  great 
preparatiolu  for  the  campaign  of  the  foUowiog 
year  (216).  The  two  new  oonsuls,  L.  j£miliu8 
PauluB  and  C.  Terentius  Varro,  marched  into 
Apulia  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  little  less  than 
ninety  thousand  mea  To  this  mighty  host  Han- 
nibal gave  battle  in  the  plains  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  AufiduB,  Jut  below  the  town  of  Oannts. 
The  Roman  army  was  again  annihilated:  be- 
tween forty  and  Sftr  thousand  men  nre  said  to 
baTe  fallen  in  the  field,  among  whom  was  the 
ouiaal  jEmilius  Paulus,  both  the  consuls  of  the 
preceding  year,  above  eighty  senators,  end  a 
multitude  of  the  wealthy  miigbts  who  composed 
the  Roman  oavalry.  Tht  other  consul,  Yarro, 
eecaped  with  a  few  horsemen  to  Yenusia,  and  a 
amall  band  of  resolute  men  forced  their  way 
fnan  the  Roman  camp  to  Oanusium ;  all  the 
rest  were  killed,  dispersed,  or  taken  piisoners. 
This  victory  was  followed  by  the  revolt  from 
Rome  of  most  of  the  nations  in  the  south  of 
Italy.  Hannilwl  established  his  army  in  winter- 
quarters  in  Capua,  which  bad  eapouscd  bis 
ude.  Oapoa  waa  celebrated  for  its  wealth  and 
luxury,  and  ttie  eDerratbg  effect  which  these 
prodoced  upon  the  army  of  Hannibal  became  a 
uvorite  theme  of  rhetorical  exas^oatioa  in 
later  a^^es.  The  futility  of  such  declamations 
is  su£Bciently  shown  by  the  simple  iact  that  the 
auperiority  of  that  army  in  tbe  field  remained 
u  deoded  as  ever.  StiU  it  may  be  tri^y  said 
Bat  the  winter  spent  at  Capua,  21ft-216,  was  in 
great  mcaaore  the  turning  point  of  Hannibal's 
fortune,  and  from  this  time  the  war  assumed 
an  altered  character.  The  experiment  of  wbat 
he  could  effect  with  his  single  army  had  now 
been  fully  tried,  and,  notwithstanding  all  his 
victories,  it  had  decidedly  failed ;  for  Rome  was 
■till  uoaubdued,  and  sbU  provided  with  the 
means  of  mainbuning  a  protracted  eonteat 
From  this  time  the  Romans  in  great  measure 
ehauged  their  plan  of  operations,  and,  instead 
of  opposing  to  Hannibal  cme  great  army  in  the 
fieltC  thev  hemmed  in  his  movements  on  all 
aides,  and  kept  up  an  army  in  every  province 
of  Italy,  to  thwart  the  operotioaa  of  his  lieuten- 
ants, and  check  the  rising  diapoaitim  to  revolt 
It  is  impossible  here  to  follow  the  complicated 
movements  of  the  subsequent  campaign,  dur- 
ing which  Hanuibal  Limseu  frequently  traversed 
Italy  in  all  directions.  In  SI6  Hannibal  entered 
into  negotiations  with  Philip,  king  of  Macedo- 
nia, and  Hieronymus  of  Syracuse^  and  tbos 
■owed  the  aeeds  of  two  fresh  ware.  From  814 
to  212  the  Romans  were  busily  engaged  with 
the  ai^e  of  Syracuse,  which  waa  at  length 
taken  by  MarceUus  in  the  latter  of  these  years. 
In  212  Hannibal  obtabed  poaseseion  of  Taren- 
tum ;  bat  in  the  following  year  he  -  lost  the 
important  city  of  Capua,  which  was  recovered 
by  the  Romans  after  a  long  siege.  Id  209  the 
Romans  also  recovered  Tareotum.  Hannibal's 
forces  gradually  became  more  and  more  weak- 
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wed ;  and  bis  only  object  now  ma  to  maiotm 
his  ground  in  the  south  until  his  brother  Haa- 
drubal  should  appear  in  the  north  of  Italy,  an 
event  to  which  he  bad  long  looked  forward  witli 
anxious  expectation.  In  207  Hafidrubol  at  length 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  descended  into  Italy ; 
but  be  waa  defeated  and  slain  on  the  Metaurua. 
Vid.  HAsnaDBAL,  Ko.  8.  The  def^t  and  death 
of  Hasdrubal  waa  de<9aiTe  of  the  fate  of  the 
war  in  Italy.  From  this  lime  Haimibnl  aban- 
doned all  thoughts  of  offensive  openttiona,  and 
collected  together  bis  forces  within  the  penin- 
sula of  Bnittium.  In  the  fastnesses  of  that 
wild  and  mountainous  region  he  maintained  hia 
ground  good  for  nearly  four  years  (20V-S03i 
He  crooaed  over  to  Africa  toward  the  end  of 
203  in  order  to  oppose  P.  Soipia  In  the  follow- 
ing year  (202)  uie  decisive  battle  was  fought 
near  Zama.  Hannibal  waa  completely  defeated 
with  great  loss.  All  hopes  of  resiatnuce  were 
now  at  an  end,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
urge  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  peace.  The 
treaty  between  Rome'^and  Carthage  waa  not 
finally  concluded  until  the  next  year  (201).  By 
this  treaty  Hannibal  saw  the  object  of  bis  whole 
life  frustrated,  and  Carthage  effectually  humbled 
before  her  imperious  rivtd.  But  his  enmity  to 
Rome  was  unabated ;  and,  though  now  more 
than  forty'five  years  old,  he  set  himself  to 
work  to  prepare  the  means  for  renewing  the 
omtest  at  no  distant  period.  He  introduced 
the  most  beneficial  reforms  into  tlie  state,  and 
restored  the  ruined  finances;  but,  having  pro- 
voked the  enmify  of  a  powerful  party  at  Car- 
tfao^e,  they  denounced  nim  to  the  Komaua  as 
"■^ing  on  Antiochus -III.,  lung  of  Syria,  to  take 
up  arms  against  Rome.  Hanuibal  was  obliged 
to  flee  firom  Carthage,  and  took  refuse  at  ibe 
court  of  Antiodms,  who  waa  at  this  tune  (198) 
on  the  eve  of  a  war  with  Rome.  Hannibal  in 
vain  urged  the  necessity  of  canning  the  war  at 
ooce  into  Italy,  insteadttf  awaitmg  the  Romans 
in  Greece.  On  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  (190)^ 
the  surrender  of  Hannibal  was  one  uf  the  condi- 
tions of  the  peace  grouted  to  the  king,  Han- 
uibal, however,  foresaw  his  danger,  and  took 
refuge  at  the  court  of  Prusias,  king  of  Sithj- 
lua.  Here  be  found  for  some  years  a  secure 
asylum;  but  the  Romans  could  not  be  at  caae 
so  long  as  he  lived,  and  T.  QuintiuB  Flamminus 
was  at  length  dispatched  to  the  court  of  Pru- 
sias to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  fugitive. 
The  Bithynian  king  was  unable  to  resist ;  and 
Hauoibal,  perceivk^  that  flight  was  imposuUc, 
took  poiaon,  to  aviud  fiiUing  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies  about  the  year  18&  Of  EannibaTa 
abilities  aa  a  general  it  is  unueceasarr  to  apeak: 
all  the  great  masters  of  the  art  of  war,  from 
Scipio  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  have  concur- 
red in  their  homage  to  hia  geoiue.  But  in  com 
pwiog  Hanuibal  with  any  other  of  the  great 
leaden  of  antit[nity,  we  must  ever  bear  in  mind 
the  peculiar  cureumatancea  in  which  be  waa 
placed.  Feebly  and  grudgingly  supported  by 
the  govemmoit  at  home,  be  stood  alone,  at  Lb« 
head  of  on  army  oompueed  of  meroenariea  of 
many  nations.  Yet  not  only  did  be  retain  th« 
attachment  of  these  men,  unshaken  by  any 
change  of  fortune,  for  a  period  of  more  tbui 
fifteen  years,  but  be  trainednp  army  after  army ; 
and,  loift  after  the  veterani  that  bad  followwi 
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htm  orer  the  Alpi  had  d'wmdled.ioto  an  iooHisid- 
erable  remiuuit,  bis  new  levies  were  still  as  in- 
Tuwiblfi  u  theii-  predecessors. 

HufRiBAixiliiv&  1.  Son  of  Coostantias  Chlo- 
ruB  and  his  secoDd  wife  Theodora,  and  half- 
brother  of  OoDstantiae  the  Great  He  was  pat 
to  death  in  887  od  the  death  of  CtxiBtantiue. — 
S.  Sod  vt  the  elder,  brother  of  the  jounger  Del- 
■aatiLS,  wu  also  put  to  duth  im  the  death  of 
CtWtantiue. 

Qaniobalis  Castiu.    Vid.  Castba,  No.  2. 

Hakno  {'Atnuv),  one  of  the  moat  commOa 
names  at  CarUiage.  Oalj  the  most  important 
persona  of  the  name  can  be  mcnticoed.  1.  One 
of  the  Cartbagioiao  generala  who  ibiight  against 
igiUboeles  in  Afriea,  B.O.  810. — 2.  Commander 
of  the  Carthaginian  garriscHi  at  Meesana  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  Punio  war,  894.  In  con- 
sequeoce  of  hia  surrendering  the  citadel  this 
citj  to  the  Romans,  he  was  crucified  on  his  re- 
turn home. — 8.  Son  of  Hannibal,  waa  sent  to 
Sicily  b;  the  Carthaginians  with  a  large  force 
immediately  after  the  oaptora  of  MsMana,  264, 
where  he  carried  on  the  war  Bgainat  the  Roman 
consul  Appiud  Claudiua.  In  262  he  again  com- 
manded tn  Sicily,  bat  fidled  in  relieving  Agri- 
gentum.  wbei  e  Haunibal  waa  kept  beei^ed  by 
the  Komans.  Vid.  HxinnBAL,  No.  2.  In  2fi6 
he  oommanded  Uie  Cartbagioiao  fleets  along 
with  Hamilcar,  at  the  great  b^tle  of  Ecnomua. — 
4,  Commander  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  which 
iraa  defeated  by  Lutatius  Catnlus  off  the  JBga- 
tes.  Ml.  On  hu  return  home  he  was  crucified. 
— 6.  Sontamed  the  Qreat,  apparently  ior  hia 
Buocesses  in  Africa.  We  do  not,  however,  know 
a^paiost  what  natkna  of  Africa  his  arms  were 
directed,  nor  iritat  waa  the  oceaaioo  of  the  war. 
He  was  one  of  the  eommandeiv  in  the  war 
seainst  the  mercenaries  in  Africa  after  Uie  end 
ta  the  firet  Punio  war  (240-288).  From  this 
time  forward  he  appears  to  have  taken  oo  active 
part  in  any  of  the  foreign  wars  or  enterpriaes 
of  Carthage.  But  his  ii^uenoe  in  her  councils 
at  home  was  great ;  be  was  leader  of  tfae  aris- 
tocmlic  ^mrty,  and,  as  such,  the  chief  adversary 
of  Hamiicor  Bares  and  his  family.  On  all  ooca- 
■iosis,  from  the  landing  of  Barca  in  Spain  till 
the  return  of  HannibaT  from  Italy,  a  period  of 
above  thirty-five  years,  Hanno  is  represented 
as  thwarting  the  measures  of  that  able  and  pow- 
erful family,  and  takii^  the  lead  in  opposition 
to  the  war  with  Rome,  (be  great  olgect  to  whieh 
all  their  efftnis  were  cUreetedL  He  anrvived  the 
battle  of  Zama,  202^— <.  A  Oartharadao  officer 
left  in  Spun  by  Hannibal  when  .uat  general 
crossed  the  Pyrenees,  218.  He  was  shortly 
afterward  defeated  by  Ca  Scipio,  and  taken 

Srisoner. — 1.  Son  of  Bamilcar,  one  of  the  most 
istinguisbed  of  Hannibal's  officers  He  com- 
uiaudcd  the  right  wine  at  the  battle  of  CaonB 
(216),  and  is  freqaeo^  fnentjoned  durii^  the 
guccceding  years  of  the  war.  In  208  he  took 
the  oommand  of  the  Carthaginian  fbrcea  in 
Africa,  which  be  held  till  Uie  arrival  of  Hanni- 
bal — 8.  A  Carthagiaian  general,  who  carried  on 
the  war  in  Etioily  after  tiie  fidl  of  Syraouse,  211. 
Be  left  Sieily  hi  the  fblknring  tmt,  vl^ai  Api' 

gratum  WBB  betrayed  to  the  Bomapfc — 8^  The 
at  commander  of  the  CarthaguilBa  garrisoD  at 
Capua  when  it  was  beneged  by  the  Romans 
(£12-11  l}j — 10.  A  Carthaj^nian  navigator,  un- 


der whose  name  we  poBKU  a  Perijim  (aifri- 
wi^i),  which  was  originally  written  in  the 
Panic  language,  tmd  af^rward  translated  into 
Greek.  Ibe  author  had  held  the  office  of  suf- 
fetea,  or  supreme  magistrate  at  Carthage,  and 
be  is  said  by  Flioy  to  have  undertaken  the  voy- 
age when  Carthage  was  in  a  mjst  flonrisbing 
cMidiUoa  Henee  it  has  been  oooieetured  that 
he  was  the  same  aa  the  Hanno,  the  &ther  or 
son  of  Hamilcar,  who  was  killed  at  Bimora, 
S.C.  460 ;  but  this  it  quite  uncertaia  In  the 
Periplus  itself  Hanno  says  that  he  waa  sent  out 
by  his  eoontrymen  to  undertake  a  voyage  be- 
yood  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  to  found  Liby- 
idioenidan  towns,  and  that  he  sailed  with  a  bodv 
of  colonists  to  the  number  of  thirty  tbonsond. 
On  bis  retam  from  his  voyage,  he  dedicated  ao 
account  of  it,  inscribed  on  a  tablet^  in  the  tern 
pie  of  Saturn  (Cnxus).  It  is  therefore  presum 
ed  that  our  periplus  is  a  Greek  version  of  the 
cootonte  of  tint  Punio  tablet  Edited  by  Fal- 
coner, Lond,  1797,  with  an  English  tranalaticHi. 

HuKA  (rd  'Apfta:  *Afi/tarevc).  h  A  small 
place  in  BcBotia,  near  Tanagra,  said  to  have  been 
so  called  from  the  Harma  or  chariot  of  Adrastos, 
which  broke  down  here,  or  from  the  chariot  of 
Amphiarans,  who  was  hare  swallowed  op  by  the 
earUi  along  with  his  chariot— 2.  A  mull  place 
in  Attica,  near  Fbyle. 

HabicXtDs  ('A^yuiroOc),  a  atj_  and  promontory 
OQ  the  coast  of  in  Ana  Minor,  on  the 

Dorthem  side  of  the  Sinna  Elaiticus. 

HAudDloa  and  AjubtooItok  ('ApuSitoc,  'Apt- 
OToyeiTov),  Athenians,  of  the  blood  of  the  Gb- 
FHT&si,  were  the  murderers  of  Hipparchus, 
brother  of  the  tyrant  Hij^uas,  in  B.a  614.  Aris- 
togitonwaa  strongly  attached  to  the  yaaof^  and 
beai^ul  Haimouiaa,  who  retuTiMd  hu  aSeetion 
with  eqoal  mumth.  Hipparehue  endeavored  to 
withdraw  the  youth's  love  to  himself  and,  Cul- 
ing  in  this,  resolved  to  avenge  the  slight  by  put- 
tii%  upon  bim  a  public  insiuL  Acoordii^y,  he 
to(w  care  that  the  sister  of  Hormodius  should 
be  Bommooed  to  bear  one  of  the  sacred  baskets 
in  some  religions  procession,  and  when  she  pre- 
sented hersuf  for  the  purpose,  he  caused  her 
to  be  dismissed  and  declared  unworthy  of  the 
honor.  This  fresh  insult  determined  the  two 
friends  to  slay  both  Hippardbua  and  bis  brother 
Hippias  as  welL  They  communicated  their  plot 
to  a  few  friends,  and  selected  for  their  enler- 
p4m  the  day  of  the  festival  of  the  great  Pan- 
atbeona,  the  only  day  on  which  they  could  ap- 
pear in  arms  withont  ezatmg  suspioon.  When 
the  appointed  time  arrived,  the  two  chief  con- 
spirators obaerved  one  of  their  accomplices  in 
conversation  with  Hippias.  Believing,  there- 
fore, that  they  were  betntyed,  Ui^  slew  Hip- 
parchua.  Baimodius  waa  immediately  eut  down 
hj  the  goanik  Aristogiton  at  £rst  escaped,  bat 
VM  aftervud  taken,  and  waa  pot  to  the  tur- 
ture ;  but  he  died  wiUiout  revealing  the  oamca 
of  any  of  the  conspirators.  Four  years  after 
tiiis  Hippias  was  expelled,  and  thenceforth  Har- 
modius  and  ArisU^iton  obtained  am<H%  the 
Atheoiane  of  all  succeeding  generatiaia  the 
duraeter  of  patriots,  delivereia,  and  martyn 
— names  often  abused,  indeed,  bat  seldom  toon 
grossly  than  in  the  present  case.  Their  deed 
'  of  morderuus  vengeauce  formed  a  favorite  sub- 
ject of  diiukiug  songs.  To  be  bom  of  their 
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blood  VM  esteemed  tbe  bigbcet  of  lionors,  and 
theif  des.M'JidRDts  eojoyed  an  immuoitj  from 
public  burdeoB.  "nieir  itatues,  made  of  broaze 
1^  Anteoor,  vere  Bet  tip  id  the  Agora.  WbvQ 
Xerxes  took  the  city,  be  carried  theee  etatues 
Bwaji  and  nev  ones,  the  work  of  Cbiius,  were 
erected  in  477.  Tbe  <aiginal  statues  vere  after- 
Tard  Beat  back  to  Athena  hy  Alexander  tiie 
Great 

HAKudtilA  {'Apfiovia),  daughter  of  Mar8(Are») 
and  Veous  (Aphrodite]^  or,  according  to  others, 
of  Jnpiter  (Zens)  sod  Eleetra,  tbe  daughter  of 
Atlas,  in  Samothraee.  When  Minerva  (Atbeoa) 
assi^ed  to  Cadmus  the  gorerument  of  Thebes, 
Jupiter  fZeus)  gave  him  Harmonia  for  hia  wife, 
and  all  tne  gods  of  Olympus  vere  present  at  tbe 
marriage.  On  the  wedding-day  Cadmus  receiv- 
ed a  present  of  a  peplus,  vbich  afterward  be- 
came otal  to  all  Who  posstssed  it  Harmonia 
aeecmrpBDied  Oadmus  vhen  be  vas  obliged  to 

?nit  Inebes,  and  shared  his  fate.  Vtd.  CAoinjg. 
dynicee,  vho  inherited  tlie  fintal  neoklaee,  gave 
it  to  Eripbyle,  that  she  might  persuade  her  bus- 
buid,  Ampniaraus,  to  undertake  tbe  expedition 
uunat  Tnebes.  Through  Alcmieon,  Uie  son  of 
lui^yle,  the  necklace  oame  into  the  hands  of 
ArsmoS^  next  into  those  of  the  sons  of  Phegeus, 
Prunoin  and  Ageoor,  and  lastly  into  tbose  of  the 
BODS  of  Alvmson,  Amphotei'us  and  Acaman,  who 
dedicated  it  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  (Athenii} 
Proncea  at  Delphi 

HabfXgia  or  -fcH  {'Apnayeia  or  -dyiov),  a 
small  toirn  in  Mysia,  between  Cyidous  and  Iria- 
puB,  the  Bceoe  of  the  rape  of  Gaoymedes,  aooord- 
lOffto  some  lM;end8. 

HabpIodb  {'Apvayoc).  1.  A  noble  Median, 
whose  preservation  of  the  infant  Cyrus,  with  tbe 
events  consequent  upon  it,  are  related  under 
Ctbdb.  He  became  one  of  the  generals  of  Gyrus, 
and  oonquered  tJie  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor. — 
S.  A  Persian  general,  under  Darius  I,  took  His- 
tiana  jwisoner. 

nBApAUOx  (^ApimXUiv),  a  Faphlagoniao,  son 
of  Pyliunenes,  and  guest-friend  of  Pani :  he  was 
slain  by  Meriones  in  the  Trojaa  war.] 

HabpXlds  {'ApjraXot),  1.  A  Macedonian  of 
noble  birth,  aooompanied  Alexander  tbe  Great 
to  Asia  as  superintoident  of  the  treasury. 
After  the  oonqnest  of  Dariut,  be  was  left  by 
Alexander  in  cnarge  of  tbe  royal  treasury,  and 
with  the  administration  of  the  wealthy  satrapy 
of  Babylon.  Here,  during  Alexander's  absdice 
io  India,  he  gave  himself  up  to  tbe  most  extrar- 
affant  luxury  and  profusion,  and  squandered  tbe 
treasures  intmsted  to  him.  When  he  heard  that 
Alexander,  oontrary  to  his  expeetatioos,  was  re- 
turning ffiaa  India,  he  fled  mim  Babylon  witfi 
about  fire  thousand  talents  and  a  body  of  six 
thousand  mercenaries,  and  crossed  over  to  Greece, 
B.C.  8S4.  He  took  refuge  at  Athens,  where  be 
employed  his  treasures  to  gain  over  the  orators, 
and  induce  the  people  to  support  him  ngainst 
Alexanderoadbisvio^erent,  Antipater.  Among 
tbose  whom  be  thus  corrupted  are  said  to  have 
beeo  Denudes,  Cbaridea,  the  soo-ia-lav  of  Pho- 
eion,  and  even  Demoethenes  himaelC  Vid,  Db- 
KosTBXHKB.  But  hc  fidled  io  bis  gMMral  object, 
for  Antipater  having  donanded  iub  surrender 
from  the  Athenians,  it  was  resolved  to  place 
bim  in  CCTfinement  unUl  the  Macedonians  euould 
send  for  bim.  He  succeeded  io  making  bis  es- 
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Cnpe  from  prison,  fled  to  Crete  where  Ik 
was  assassinated  loon  after  bis  arrival  by  Thim- 
bhm,  one  of  Us  own  officers.— 2.  A  Greek  as- 
tronomer, introduced  some  improvements  into 
the  cycle  of  Ciaostxatdb.  Hiu-polus  lived  be- 
fore Metox. 

HAaplL^oE  {'ApiraXvKfi).  1.  Daughter  of  Har- 
palycuB,  king  tn  Thraoe.  Asshe  lost  her  mother 
in  mfancy,  she  was  brought  up  by  htr  &tber 
with  the  milk  of  cows  and  mares,  and  was 
trained  in  all  manly  exercises.  After  the  death 
of  her  fiitber.abe  lived  in  the  forests  ss  a  roU«r, 
being  ao  swift  in  rtnuung  that  braves  were  un- 
able to  overtake  her.  At  length  she  was  eanghi 
in  a  snare  by  Bhe{4t«rde,  who  killed  her. — 2. 
Daughter  of  Clymenus  and  Epicaste,  was  se- 
duced by  her  own  father.  To  revenge  herself 
she  slew  ber  younger  brothei',  and  served  bim 
up  as  food  before  bar  iUhor.  Tbe  gods  changed 
ber  into  a  Urd. 

[HARPALfcits  ('ApjrdXmos).  1.  Vid.  Habpal- 
TOE,  No.  1. — 2.  A  IVoiao  warrior,  eempanioa  of 
^neas,  slain  by  Camilla. 

HabpIsa  {'Aptraaa :  now  ArtpOM),  a  dty  ot 
Oaria,  OD  tbe  River  HAaPASus. 

HarfIbcs  {'ApTtaaos).  1.  (now  Arpa-Su),  a 
river  of  Oaria,  flowing  north  into  the  Msander, 
into  whidi  it  falls  opposite  to  Kysa. — 2.  (uow 
HarptXrBv),  a  river  of  Armenia  Major,  flowing 
south  into  tbe  Araxes.  XenophiNi,  who  crossed 
it  with  the  ten  thousand  Greeks,  states  its  width 
as  four  plethra  (about  four  hundred  feet). 

HakfIita  or  Habpinita  i^Aomva,  'Apmwa),  a 
town  in  Elis  Pisatis,  near  Olympia,  said  to  beva 
been  called  after  a  daughter  of  Asopus. 

[HABPOCTATKa.    Vid.  H<»inB. 

HABPOcaXTloN,  VALtBlufi,  a  Greek  gramma- 
rian of  Alezandrea,  of  uooertajii  date,  the  author 
of  an  extant  dictionary  to  the  works  of  the  tea 
Attio  orators,  entitled  Uepl  tuv  kf^euv  ruv  Sixa 
fiilTopov,  or  Aefixdv  Hko  ^ropuv.  It  con- 
tains oot  only  explanatkina  of  Icgid  and  political 
terms,  bnt  luso  acoounts  of  parsons  and  things 
mentioned  in  the  Attic  orators,  and  is  a  work  of 
great  value.  Tbe  beat  editions  are  tbe  one  pub- 
lished at  Leipzig,  1824,  and  the  one  by  Bekker, 
Berlio,  1838. 

Habpxls  CApmnai),  die  Barpi^  that  is,  tbe 
Robben  or  SpoUtr*,  are  in  Homer  notbio^  but 
personified  stonn-winds,  who  are  said  to  carry 
off  any  one  who  had  suddenly  disappeared  from 
the  earth.  I'faus  they  carried  off  tbe  daughters 
of  King  Paudareus,  and  gave  them  as  servants 
to  the  Erynnyes.  Hesiod  describes  them  as 
daughters  of  Tfaaumas  by  tbe  Oceaoid  Electro, 
filir-locked  and  winged  miudens,  who  siirpnBsed 
winds  and  birds  in  the  rapidity  of  tbeir  flight 
But  even  in  jEschylus  tbey  appear  as  ugly  crea- 
tures with  wings  J  and  later  writers  represent 
them  as  most  disgusting  monsten>,  being  birds 
with  the  heads  of  maidens,  with  long  clan-s,  aud 
witb  faces  pale  with  hunger.  Tbey  were  sent 
by  the  gods  to  torment  the  blind  Fliineua,  and 
whenever  a  meal  was  placed  before  him,  tbey 
darted  dowa  from  the  air  and  oarried  it  m\ 
later  writers  add,  that  tiiey  -Bther  devoured  tbe 
food  themselves,  or  renderec  it  unfit  to  be  eatea, 
Phineus  was  delivered  from  them  by  Zetes  and 
Calais,  sons  of  Boreas,  and  two  of  the  Argonauts 
Vid  p.  91,  a.  Hesiod  mentions  two  Harpie^ 
Ocype^  «nd  AfiUo:  later  writers  three-  but 
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tbair  names  are  not  th«  Biim«  in  all  accounts. 
Bttidoi  tiie  two  already  mentiooed,  'we  fiDtl  A€l' 
lopoc  Niootbod,  Ooythoe,  Otypode,  CelRoo, 
Adtolofi.  Vin^  places  tham  m  the  islatida 
called  Strophades,  ia  the  loDiao  Sea  iii., 
210),  where  tfaey  took  op  their  abode  after  they 
bad  been  driven  away  from  PbiDeus,  Id  the 
iamous  Harpy  moDumeat  recently  brought  from 
I^reia  to  Esgland,  Um  Harpies  art  represented 
ki  tb«  a<4  of  carrying  off  we  daagbters  of  Pau- 

HABCrxa,  a  people  in  the  army  of  Ariovistua 
(B,0.  TiS),  suppoaeu  to  be  the  some  as  the  Cua- 
rCdss  mentiooed  by  Ftolempr,  and  pbeed  by 
bim  in  the  Oheraonesus  Ctmbioa. 

HuDaCsAL  {'AffdpoiSas),  a  Oartha^iiiaa  nam^ 
probably  signiiies  one  whoae  help  is  Baal.  1. 
Son  of  HouDO,  a  Carthaginian  general  in  the 
first  Fimic  war.  He  was  one  of  the  two  gen- 
erals defeated  by  Regulus  B-C.  266.  In  254  he 
was  sent  into  Sicily  with  a  large  army,  and  re- 
maioed  in  the  ieund  four  ye^rs.  lu  25Q  be 
vas  totally  defeated  by  Metellus,  and  was  put 
to  death  on  Lis  return  to  Carthage. — 2.  A  Car- 
thagbion,  son  in-law  of  Hamilcar  Barea,  on 
whose  death,  in  229,  he  suoceedcd  to  the  eom- 
niand  in  Spain.  He  ably  carried  out  the  plans 
of  his  faiher-iu-law  for  extending  the  Cartha- 
giuimi  doiuiuious  in  Spain,  and  intrusted  the 
<«>nduct  of  most  of  his  military  enterprises  to 
(ha  yoiuig  Hannibal.  He  founded  Sew  Car- 
thage, aad  concluded  with  the  Romans  the  eel- 
ebrated  treaty  which  fixed  the  Iberus  as  the 
boundary  between  the  Carthaginiao  and  Roman 
dominions.  He  was  assaBsinated  by  a  slave, 
whose  master  he  hod  put  to  death  (221X  and 
wa^  fvccecded  iu  the  command  by  Hanmibai. 
— 3.  Son  of  Uamilear  Barea,  and  brother  of  Hon- 
DiboL  Wlieu  Hannibal  set  out  for  Italy  (218), 
Hasdrubal  was  left  in  the  command  in  Spaiu, 
ood  there  fought  for  some,  years  against  the 
two  Scipioi.  la  207  he  croaaed  the  Alpe  and 
marched  into  Italy,  in  order  to  assist  Hannibal ; 
but  he  was  defeated  on  the  Metaums  by  the 
C(»HuIs  C  Claudius  Nero  and  M.  Livius  ^Una- 
tor,  his  army  was  destroyed,  and  lie  himself  fell 
iu  tLe  battle.  His  head  was  cot  off  and  thrown 
into  Hannibal's  camp.— 4.  One  of  Hannibal's 
chief  oflicerst  commanded  the  left  wing  of  Uie 
Corthaginion  arm?  at  the  battle  of  ConniB  (216). 
— 5.  Sumamed  the  Bald  (CaWus),  cseimander 
of  the  Carthoginiou  expedition  to  Sardinia  in 
the  seooD4  Funio  war,  215.  He  was  defeated 
by  tlie  Bomon  pnetor  T.  Manlins,  token  prison* 
er,  aod  carried  to  Rome. — 6.  Son  of  Giaco,  one 
of  the  Carthaginian  generals  in  Spain  during 
the  second  Puuio  war.  He  foi^ht  in  Spain 
from  214  to  206.  After  he  and  Hago  had  been 
defeated  by  Scipio  in  the  latter  of  these  years, 
he  eroased  over  to  Afriea,  where  be  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  alliance  of  Syphax  by  giving 
luM  his  daughter  3o[^onisba  in  marriage.  In 
Mwjnnetion  with  Svpbaz,  Hasdmbal  carried  on 
war  against  Masiuiaiia,  but  he  was  defeated  by 
Scipio,  who  landed  in  Africa  is  201.  He  was 
eondemoed  to  death  for  bis  ill  soccess  by  the 
Carthagioian  goTemmen^  hot  he  atill  oonUnoed 
in  arms  aninst  the  Romans.  On  the  arrival 
of  Hannibal  from  Italy  bis  Benteoce  was  revers- 
ed ;  but  the  popular  feeling  against  him  hod  not 
anbsided,  and.  ui  order  to  escape  death  trom  hi* 


enemies,  he  put  on  end  to  his  life  by  {jcaaou.-^ 
7.  Commaoder  of  the  Carthagiman  •Xet.'i  in  Afii 
ca  in  2"^  must  be  distinguiwed  froia  the  pre- 
ceding.—-8.  Sumamed  the'  Kid  (ffadtu),  one  of 
I  the  leaders  of  the  party  at  Cartilage  fiivoraU« 
to  jcnce  toward  the  end  of  the  second  Punia 
:  war. — 9.  Qcneml  of  the  Cartbagiuuuia  iu  tli* 
'  third  Funic  war.   When  the  city  was  taken  he 
I  surrendered  to  Sdpio,  who  stwred  his  lif^  After 
'  adorning  Scipio's  triumph,  be  spent  the  rest  of 
his  life  m  Ititly. 

Hatx&Ius,  Q.,  a  senator  and  rbotoricLw  in  th' 
age  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  died  A.D.  26,  ii 
the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

HIbS  {"HStj),  called  Jutestas  by  Uie  Rorimus 
the  goddess  of  youth,  was  a  daughter  of  Jupitei 
(Zeus)  and  Juno  (Hera).  She  waited  upon  tho 
gods,  and  filled  their  cups  with  nectar  befors 
Ganymedes  obtained  this  office ;  apd  she  is  fur- 
ther represented  as  assisting  her  mother  Juna 
(Hera)  m  putting  the  horses  to  her  chariot,  and 
in  baUiing  and  dressing  her  brother  Mare  (Ares). 
She  married  Hercules  after  he  was  rccttived 
among  the  gods,  and  bore  to  him  two  sous,  Al- 
exiores  aod  Anticetna.  Later  traditiuna  repre- 
sent her  as  a  divlni^  who  had  h  in  her  power 
to  moke  aged  persons  young  again.  At  Rnnia 
there  were  several  temples  of  JuveuLos.  She 
is  even  said  to  have  had  a  chapel  on  the  Capi- 
tol before  the  temple  of  Jupiter  was  built  there 

HEB&ouXaus.    Vid.  EauBOUAGua 

Hebbox  {'E6puv,  Xe6puv  "Eipuviof :  now  JSf- 
XhtUil),  a  city  in  the  south  of  Judiea,  as  old  as 
the  times  of  the  patriarchs,  and  the  first  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  David,  who  reigned  there 
seven  and  a  half  years  as  king  of  Judah  only. 

Hebbus  ('ECpof  :  now  MariUa),  the  principal 
river  in  Thrace,  rises  in  the  mountains' of  Sco- 
mins  and  Rbodope,  flowa  first  southeast  an'l 
then  southwest,  becomes  navigable  for  smaller 
vessels  at  Philippopglls,  aad  for  laiver  ones  at 
Hadrinnopolis,  and  falls  into  the  MQ^na  ^va 
near  Maot,  after  forming  by  another  hmueh  nn 
estuary  called  SrEirToais  Lacdb.  The  liebnis 
was  celebrated  in  Greek  legends.  On  its  bonks 
Orpheus  was  ton  to  pieces  by  the  Thracian 
women ;  and  it  is  frequently  mentioned  in  cuo- 
nectim  with  the  worship  of  Bacchus  (Diunys'iis ) 

HECAxaoE  {^^Koipyii).  L  Daughter  of  Borve^, 
and  one  of  the  Hyperborean  maidens,  who  were 
believed  to  have  introduced  the  worship  uf 
Diana  (Artemis)  into  Delos. — 2.  A  surname  of 
Diana  (Artemis),  sigtdfyii^  the  goddess  who 
hits  at  a  distanoe. 

H&cIlx  ('EnfXi/),  a  poor  old  woman,  who  hos- 
pitably received  Theseus  when  he  had  gone 
out  fur  the  purpose  of  killing  the  Marathouiau 
bull  She  vowed  to  offer  to  Jupiter  (Zeus)  r 
sacrifice  for  the  safe  return  of  the  hers  ;  but  as 
she  died  before  his  return,  Theseus  ordained 
that  the  iDbabitaota  of  Uie  Attio  tetrapolisshouk' 
offer  a  sacrifice  to  her  and  Jnpiter  (Zeus)  Ueo- 
aluA,  or  Heealeius. 

[QbcXmkdx  i^Ejiafa'i6ft\  daughter  of  Arsinou^ 
takon  prisoner  by  Achilles,  when  he  captured 
the  island  of  Tenedos:  she  became  the  slave 
of  Nestor.] 

Uxoamm  CExorabf).   1.  '>i  Uil-^  ooa  of 
the  earliest  and  most  distiwoished  Greek  hi» 
torians  and  gewmphera   He  vaa  the  son  uf 
Hegesander,  and  belonged  to  a  very  nnoieul  and 
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niiMtric'v  bniily.  We  have  ooly  a  ietp  pu-tic- :  detcnbed  in  UiU  oapofflty  at  a  mighty  aod  fur- 
ulars  oi  b-  i  life.   In  6.0.  600  he  endenrored  to  |  midable  diTioity.   Id  cooMquence  of  her  bdng 


dissuade  i  is  couotrymea  from  revolting  from 
the  Persians;  and  vhen  tbiB  advice  was  disre- 
garded, hu  gave  iheta  some  seuaible  counsel  re- 
Rp«ctiu^  t^e  conduct  of  the  var,  which  was  also 
neglected.  Previous  to  this,  Hecatteus  had  vis- 
ted  li^ypl  and  many  other  ooaotries.  He  aur- 
Tived  UM  Pernan  wars,  and  appears  to  have 
ditil  about  470.  He  vrote  tvo  innks:  1.  Ile- 
oiodof  ynfy  or  Uepi^tiinc,  divided  into  two  parts, 
&ne  of  wliich  cootaioed  a  description  of  Europe, 
and  the  othlr  of  Asia,  Eg^pt,  and  Libya.  Both 
pni  ts  w  ire '  subdivided  into  smaller  sections, 
which        sometimes  quoted  uuder  their  re- 

Kecttv.  names,  such  as  Helleaptrntus,  Ae.  2. 
veir^  /tat  or  'laroplai,  in  four  books,  oontahied 
ao  man  :iit  of  the  poetical  fables  aod  tradiUons 
of  tl>/  GreeBiL  His  work  on  get^raphy  was 
the  V,  re  important,  as  it  embodied  the  results 
of  k/r  numerous  travels.  He  also  corrected 
and  luiproved  the  map  of  the  earth  drawn  up 
by  AXAxncAHSEB.  Herodotus  knew  the  works 
of  Uecatnud  well,  and  frequeutly  controverts 
his  opiuions.  Hccatfeus  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dia- 
lect in  a  pure  and  simple  style.  The  fragments 
of  his  works  are  collected  by  Klausen,  Hecatcei 
Ififani  Fragmenta,  Berlin,  1831,  and  by  C.  and 
Th.  Miiller,  Frag.  Hut.  Orac^  Paris,  1841.— 
2.  Of  Abdero,  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the 
Qreat  and  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagua,  appears 
to  have  acoompanied  the  former  on  his  Asiatic 
expeditioD.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  skeptic 
P;^rrho,  and  is  himself  called  a  philosopuer, 
Clitic,  and  grammarian.  In  the  reign  of  the 
fiitt  Ptolemy  he  travelled  up  the  Nile  aa  Cor  as 
Tliebeo.*  He  was  the  author  of  several  works, 
«f  which  the  most  important  were,  1.  A  Histo- 
ry of  Egypt  2.  A  work  on  the  Hyperboreans. 
S.  A  history  of  the  Jews,  frequently  referred  to 
by  Joaefdius  and  other  ancieut  vriters.  This 
vorH  was  declared  spurious  by  Origeo :  modem 
critics  are  divided  in  their  opiaious. 

H^OATB  ('ExuTi;),  a  mysterious  divinity,  com- 
jionly  represented  as  a  daughter  of  Perseus  or 
Perses  aod  Aateria,  aod  brace  called  Perseia 
5h^  ia  also  described  as  a  daughter  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  and  Ceres  (Demeter^  or  of  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
and  Plienea  or  Juno  (Hera),  or  of  Latona  (Leto) 
or  Tai-taniB.  Homer  does  not  mention  ber. 
According  to  the  most  genuine  traditions,  she 
appears  to  hare  Iteen  an  ancient  Thracion  di- 
viuity,  and  a  Titan,  who  ruled  in  heaven,  ou 
the  earth,  and  in  the  sea,  bestowing  aa  mortals 
wealth,  victory,  wisdom,  good  ludc  to  aailorB 
and  hunters,  aod  prosperity  to  youtb  and  to  the 
flocks  of  eattlft  She  was  the  only  one  among 
the  Titans  who  retained  this  power  uuder  the 
rule  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  and  she  was  honored  by 
all  the  immortal  goda  The  extensive  power 
possessed  by  Hecate  was  probably  the  reason 
that  she  was  aubsequently  identified  with  aer- 
eral  other  divtnitiea,  aod  at  leo^  became  a 
mystic  goddess,  to  whom  mysteries  were  cele- 
tK^ted  ia  Somotbrace  and  m  .£gina.  In  the 
Homerie  hymn  to  Geres  (Demeter)  she  is  rep- 
resented as  taking,  an  active  part  in  the  search 
after  Proserpina  (Fetaephone),  and  when  the 
latter  was  found,  aa  remaining  with  her  as  her 
attendant  aod  eompanioD.  Vid.  p.  248,  a. '  She 
tluis  became  a  deity  of  the  lower  worH  and  ia 
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identified  witheother  divinities,  she  ia  said  to 
have  been  Selene  or  Lona  in  heaven,  Artemii 
or  Diana  in  earth,  and  Persephone  or  Proser- 
pina in  tJie  lower  world.  Being  thus,  aa  it  were, 
a  three-fold  goddeas,  she  is  described  with  three 
bodies  or  three  beads,  tbe  one  of  a  horse,  the 
second  of  a  ddg,  and  tiie  third  of  a  li<».  Hcooe 
her  epithets  Tsrgetiuna,  IHfomut,  Trie^,^a. 
From  her  being  on  infernal  divinity,- she  ca^c 
to  be  regoixled  as  a  spectral  bein^,  who  sent  at 
night  all  kinds  of  demons  and  terrible  phantoms 
from  the  lower  world,  who  taught  sorcery  and 
witchcraft,  aod  dwelt  at  plaeea  where  two  roadi 
crossed,  on  \om\m,  and  near  the  blood  mur^ 
dered  persona.  She  liMwIf  wandered  about 
with  the  sonlfl  of  the  dead,  and  her  approach 
was  announced  by  the  wbtnii^  and  bowling  of 
dogs.  At  Athens  there  were  very  many  small 
atatnes  or  symbolical  representations  of  Hecate 
{iKaraia\  placed  before  or  in  houses,  and  on 
spots  where  two  nMuJs  croesed :  it  would  seem 
that  people  oocMolted  such  Hec^oa  as  oracles. 
At  toe  close  of  every  month  dishes  with  food 
were  set  ont  for  her  and  other  avertera  of  evil 
at  the  points  where  two  roads  crossed ;  aod  this 
food  was  consumed  by  poor  people.  The  aao- 
riflces  offered  to  her  consisted  of  dogs,  hooey, 
aod  block  female  lambs. 

Hecatomn-u8  ('EKaro/wuf),  king  or  dyoaet  of 
Cai'ia  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  III.  He  1^ 
tliree  sons,  Hausaolua,  Idiieus,  and  Rzedarus, 
all  of  whom,  in  their  turn,  succeeded  bira.ia  the 
sovereign^ ;  nod  two  daughters,  Artemisia  and 
Ada. 

[Hecatohpous  (*E(tOTo/i»ro?,jf,  i.  hmittg 
one  hundred  eitiet),  appellation  of  tbe  island 
Crete,  from  the  one  hundred  cities  -it  was  sali 
to  have  had  in  ancient  times.] 

HzOAToifp^Los  ('EKaTo/<:rvXoc>  i>  e.,  having 
one  hundred  gates).  1.  An  epithet  of  Thebes  in 
I^ypk  Vid.  TasBiE.— 2.  A  city  in  the  middle 
of  I^rthia,  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  stadia  or 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  Roman  miles  from 
the  OaspiiD  j*yIsB ;  enlarged  by  Seleucus,  and 
afterward  used  by  the  Parthian  kings  as  a  royal 
residence. 

HxcItok  {"ExuTav),  a  Stoic  philosopher,  a  na 
tive  of  Ehodes,  studied  under  Ponetius,  aod 
wrote  numerous  works,  all  of  which  are  loab 

HECATONMfiBi  CEKaTow^ooi :  now  Atotionin), 
a  group  of  smiul  islands,  between  Lesbos  and 
tbe  ooaat  of  .^lis,  on  the  soolhem  aide  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Gulf  Adram^ttium.  Tbe  name, 
Ofw  kuudred  ulondt,  was  mdcfioite;  tihe  real 
number  was  reckoned  by  some  at  twenty,  hjr 
others  at  forty.  Strabo  derives  the  name,  qot 
from  ixarov,  one  hundred,  but  from  'Exarof,  a 
surname  of  Apollo, 

Hscroa  CExrup),  tbe  chief  hero  of  tbe  "bo- 
jaos  io  their  war  with  the  Greeto,  was  ue 
eldest  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  the  husband 
of  Andromache,  and  father  of  Scamandrius.  He 
fought  with  the  bravest  of  tbe  Greeks,  and  at 
length  slew  Patroclus,  the  friend  of  Aehille& 
The  death  of  his  friend  roused  Achilles  to  the 
fight.  The  other  Trojans  fled  before  him  into 
the  city.  Hector  alone  remained  without  tha 
Tndl%  tfaot^h  bis  parents  implored  bim  to  re 
turn ;  hat  when  he  saw  AchDloa  bis  heart  (mH 
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•a  liim,  sod  he  took  to  fli^L  Tbiice  did  be 
race  round  the  eit^,  pannm  by  tlia  svift-fuot- 
ed  Achillee,  aod  tA«a  fell  ]a«c«d  by  Achilla's 
»p«ar.  AchUlM  ti«d  Heotor's  body  to  hU  char- 
iot, and  tbiiB  dragged  him  into  the  camp  of  the 
Oreeka  •  bat  later  tradiUona  relate  that  be  first 
drag^d  the  bod/  thrioe  around  the  walla  of 
Ilium.  At  the  eommand  of  Jupiter  (Zeus), 
Achillea  aurreudcred  the  body  to  the  prayers  of 
rriaiu,  who  buried  it  at  Troy  iritb  great  pomp. 
Hector  ie  one  of  the  ooblest  coneeptioua  of  the 
lUad.  He  is  the  great  bulwark  of  Troy,  and 
ereo  Aebillea  tremble*  when  he  approaefaM 
biin.  Ue  has  a  preettitime&t  of  the  full  of  hie 
country,  but  b«  pereeverea  io  bia  heroic  resist' 
auce,  preferring  death  to  slaver/  and  disgrace, 
lieaides  these  virtues  of  a  warrior,  he  is  distiii- 
guislied  also  by  Uioae  of  a  man :  his  heart  is 
wpea  to  the  gentle  feelings  of  a  son,  a  husband, 
and  a  fitber. 

HkoCba  {'EKdtp),  daughter  of  DyxaoM  in 
liirygia,  or  of  Ctsseus,  kmg  of  Thmoe.  She 
was  the  wife  of  Fnam,  Idi^  of  Troy,  to  whom 
aho  bore  Hectoi^  Faris,  Deiphobus,  Helenus, 
Ciissaudra,  and  many  other  cbildrea  On  the 
eaptore  of  Tn^.  ibe  was  earned  away  as  a 
slave  b^  the  Q reeks.  Aeoordii^  to  the  tragedy 
of  Eunptdes,  wbkih  baara  her  Dime,  aba  was 
carried  by  the  Greeks  to  Chersonesus,  aod 
tliere  saw  her  daugbtw  Folynna  saoifioed. 
Ou  the  same  day  the  wavesL  of  the  sea  washed 
on  the  coast  the  l>udy  of  her  last  bod  Folydorus, 
who  had  been  murdered  by  Pidymeator,  king  of 
the  Thraeian  Oheraoneans^  to  wboae  oara  he 
had  been  intmsted  by  Priam.  Heeuba  there- 
upoD  killed  the  oliildrwi  of  Folymeator,  and  tore 
out  the  eyes  of  their  father.  AgMneibnon  par- 
doned her  the  crime,  and  Polyniestorprophesied 
that  she  should  be  metamurpbused  mto  a  she- 
dog,  and  should le:ip  iuto  the  sea  at  apUoe called 
CynoBsema.  It  wiu  added  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Thrace  eodeavored  to  stoue  her,  but  that  she 
was  metamorphoaed  into  a  dog,  and  in  this  form 
bowled  through  the  eountry  for  a  loo^  Ume. 
According  to  other  accouota  sfae  was  given  as 
a  akve  to  Ulysses,  and  in  despair  leaped  into 
the  Hellespont;  or,  being  anxious  to  die,  she 
uttered  such  invectives  agaiust  the  Greeks,  that 
the  warriors  put  her  to  death,  and  eallwJ  the 
place  vhere  she  waa  buried  CvnossttDa,  with 
refereoee  to  ber  impudent  inreottves. 

HSnfiioa  MoKB  {'HAvJutov),  a  rai^e  mount- 
ains in  BoBotia,  west  of  the  Oeptusna. 

Hibiux  {'H6vXo(),  son  of  lielioertns,  was  a 
uatiye  uf  Samoa  or  of  Athens,  and  an  epignuo- 
niatic  poeL  Slevea  of  his  epigrams  are  in  the 
Greek  Anthology.  He  waa  a  «oiit«nporary 
nud  rival  of  OalhmacbQs,  and  lired,  theivfore, 
ubuut  the  middle  of  tbe  third  occtory  B.0, 

[HasTiuLza,  a  celebrated  pcafonner  on  tbe 
lyre  iu  the  time  of  Domitian  (Juv,  vi.,  882).] 

rUiiOELOcHUB  {'HyiXoxpi).  1.  An  Atheniau 
officer,  seat  to  protect  Mantiuea  from  tbe  threat- 
eued  attack  of  Epaminondas,  KO.  — t.  One 
of  Alean&der*8  officers,  who  aoeompaoied  him 
into  Asia,  and  perished  at  the  battle  of  Arbela.] 

H£a£Mox  {'Hy^ftuv),  of  Thaeos,  a  poet  of  the 
old  oomedy  at  Athens,  but  more  celebrated  for 
his  parodies,  of  which  kind  of  poetry  he  was  the 
inventor,  2£e  waa  uicknamed^aK$,  oo  eoeount 
of  bia  kodDtm  for  that  kind  of  puke.  He  lived 


in  the  time  of  tbe  Feloponneaian  war;  and  W 
parody  of  the  Qi^atiotnachia  was  the  piece  to 
which  tbe  Athouans  were  liatMiing  when  tli« 
news  WIS  brought  to  ttiam  in  the  theatre  of  th« 
deatruetion  of  uie  expettition  to  ^cily. 

HEoiHdNi:  (^Hy^funm),  tbe  leader  or  mlei,  ia 
tbe  name  of  one  of  the  Athenian  Oharites  or 
Graces.  He^mone  was  also  a  eumama  ^f 
Diaua  (Artemis)  at  Sparta  and  in  Arcadia. 

[HaGKaANDBiOAB  i^yTjarndpiSa^),  a  SpaHaa 
naval  commander  during  the  Feloponoesian 
war,  defeated  the  Athenian  fleet  off  Oropns, 
but  did  not  follow  up  hia  victory  by  attacking 
Athena.] 

Heo£sIIku  i^HyigaUva^,  an  historian  of 
Alexaadrea,  is  aaid  to  have  oeen  the  real  author 
of  the  work  ealled  Ttmco,  which  went  under  the 
name  of  Cepbalon  or  Cephalioo.  He  appears 
to  be  tbe  some  as  the  Hegeaiaoax  wbo  waa 
aent  by  Antiochua  tiie  Great  as  one  of  his  eo- 
voye  to  the  Romans  iu  Ea  IM  and  19S. 

Hftofi^As  ('HTi/ofof).  1.  Of  Magnesia,  a  rhet- 
orician and  hietorian,  lived  about  B.0.  290,  and 
wrote  tbe  history  of  Alexander  the  Great  Ho 
was  regarded  by  some  as  the  founder  of  that 
degeoerate  style  of  composition  whidi  bore  the 
name  of  tbe  Asiotio.  ms  own  style  was  desti- 
tute of  all  Twor  and  dignity,  and  was  mai-ked 
chiefly  by  chfldiah  conceitft  and  minute  pretti- 
ness^ — 2.  Of  Salamis,  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  tbe  author  of  the  Cyprian  poem, 
which,  on  better  authont/,  is  ascribed  to  Sta 
sinus. — S.  A  Cyrenaic  jdulosopher,  who  lived  at 
Alexaodrea  in  the  tinie  of  toe  Ptolemies,  per 
haps  about  RC.  S6a  He  wrote  a  work  odd 
taming  such  glotHuy  desoriptiona  of  human  mis- 
ery tlut  it  drove  many  persona  to  commit  sui- 
cide; hence  he  was  sumamed  PHntkancttM 
(n«cri0uvaro(-).  He  was,  in  oouiequeoee,  Ix- 
tudden  to  teach  by  Ftolemy. 

HfioldUa  (^HyniAat)  aod  HiolAS  CH^fa;),  two 
Greek  atatutvies,  whocn  many  aebolars  ideutify 
with  one  another.  Tbey  lived  at  the  period  im- 
mediately preceding  tbat  of  Fhidias,  The  chief 
work  of  Hegesiaa  was  tho  statues  of  Castor  and 
PuUuz,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
those  which  now  stand  <n  the  stairs  leading  to 
the  Capitol. 

Hso£6lMUB  CHvTofvovc),  of  Pergamum,  tbe 
sueceasor  itf  Bvander  and  tbe  immediate  prede- 
oeaaor  of  Oameadsa  in  the  dbur  of  the  Aende- 
my,  flourished  about  KO.  185. 

HEQsaiPPin  ('H}^iinrof).  1.  An  Athenian 
orator,  and  a  contemporai/  of  •Demoathenea,  to 
whose  political  party  he  belonged,  lie  gr^- 
mariane  ascribe  to  Mm  the  oration  on  Halone- 
sus,  whiob  has  come  down  to  ns  under  the  name 
of  Demostbeneh— 2.  A  poet  of  the  new  omw- 
dy,  flourished  about  Ra  800,^  A  Greek  his- 
torian of  Mecybema,  wrote  an  aooount  of  the 
peninsula  of  Pallene. 

H£Q£iup$tji.('H7i7<»irvA.i7),  daughter  of  Ohirw, 
ki^  of  Thrace,  and  wife  of  Miltiades. 

[HKOKatsixaTus  CHyctr^trrparof).  1.  Ntitura] 
son  of  PiaiatratQs,  mode  by  bis  fitther  tyrant  of 
^eum. — 2.  Son  of  Aristagunis  of  Sumos,  came 
before  the  battle  of  Mycnle  <m  on  eiuba:jdv  Le 
the  Spartan  king  Leotychidea  from  the  Siiuuuus 
to  treat  for  tbe  liberntiou  tA  bis  euuutryme^ 
from  the  FersioD  yoke.] 

HSoIab.    CtdL  kuijceus. 
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H2lska  ('E^cvq),  dauKhter  of  Jufuter  (Zeus) 
Aod  Leda,  and  sUter  of  O&stor  aod  Pollux  (the 
Dioscuri).  She  vas  of  BurpaBsiag  beaulj.  Id 
her  joatb  abe  ivas  carried  oS  by  Theacus  and 
Puitbous  to  Attica.  When  Theseus  wna  ab- 
tent  in  Hades,  Castor  and  Pollux  undertook  an 
expedition  to  Attica,  to  liberate  their  sister. 
AUieiu  was  takeo,  Helen  delivered,  and  ^thm, 
the  mother  of  Theoeua,  mode  prisoner,  nod  car- 
ried SB  a  slave  of  Helea  to  Sparta.  According 
to  some  occoiuits,  she  bore  to  Theseus  a  daugh- 
ter, Iphigenia.  On  her  return  home  she  was 
sought  ta  marriage  by  tlie  noblest  cliiefd  from 
all  poi'ts  of  Greece,  She  chose  Menelaus  for 
her  husband,  and  became  by  him  the  mother  of 
Henuiooe.  She  was  sabseqaeotly  seduced  and 
earned  off  bv  Paris  to  Troy.  For  dutails,  vid. 
Pa&is  and  l^bxEUUs.  The  Qreeb  chiefs  who 
had  been  her  suitors  resolved  to  revenge  her 
abduction,  and  aooordiogly  siuled  against  Troy. 
Hence  arose  the  oelebrated  Trqjaa  war,  which 
lasted  ten  years.  Doriog  the  course  of  the  war 
■ha  is  represented  as  shoving  great  inmi{>athy 
with  the  Greeks.  After  the  death  of  raris  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  war,  she  married  his  broth- 
er Dciphobus.  On  the  capture  of  Troy,  whish 
she  is  said  to  have  favored,  she  betrayed  De- 
iphobuB  to  the  Greeks,  and  became  reconciled 
to  Menelaus,  whom  slie  accompanied  to  Sparta. 
Here  she  lived  with  him  for  some  years  in  peace 
and  happiness ;  and  here,  according  to  Homer, 
Telemacnus  (bund  her  solemoizing  the  mai^ 
riage  of  her  daogbter  Hermione  with  Neoptole- 
muB.  The  aooounta  of  Helen's  death  differ. 
According  to  the  prophecy  of  Proteus  in  the 
Ody^y,  Menelaus  and  Helen  wera  not  to  die, 
but  the  gods  were  to  conduct  them  to  Elvsium. 
Others  relate  that  she  and  Menelaos  were  ouried 
at  liierarae  in  Laoonia,  where  thdir  tomb  was 
seen  bv  Fausaniaa.  Others,  again,  relate,  that 
after  the  death  of  Menelaus  she  was  driven  out 
of  Peloponnesus  by  the  sons  of  the  latter  and 
fled  to  Rhodes,  where  she  was  tied  to  a  tree 
and  strangled  by  Polyxo:  the  Rhodians  ex- 
piated the  crime  by  dedicating  a  temple  to  her 
under  the  name  of  Helena  Dendritis.  Accord- 
ing to  noother  trnditioo  she  married  Achillea  in 
the  island  (tf  Lence,  and  bore  him  a  son,  Eupbo- 
rioa  The  Egyptian  priests  told  Herodotus  that 
Helen  never  went  to  Troy,  but  tlmt  when  Paris 
reoelied  Egypt  with  Eelea  on  his  way  to  Troy, 
she  was  detained  by  Proteus,  kiiw  of  Egypt ; 
and  that  she  was  restored  to  Menuaus  when  be 
visited  I^pt  io  March  of  her  after  the  Trojan 
war,  finding  that  she  had  never  been  at  Troy. 

HiL£KA,  FlI^a  JCiIa.  1.  The  mother  of 
Constantine  the  Great.  When  her  husband 
Constaotius  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Ciesar 
by  Diocletian,  AJ).  292,  be  was  compelled  to 
repudiate  bis  wife,  to  make  way  for  Ilieodora, 
the  step-child  of  Ua:dmianus  HercuUus.  Sub- 
sequently, when  her  son  Huweeded  to  the  pur- 
ple, Helena  was  treated  wiUi  marked  dtstue- 
tion,  and  received  the  title  of  Augusta.  She 
died  about  328.  She  was  a  Christian,  and  is 
said  to  have  discovered  at  Jerusalem  the  sep- 
ukhi  e  of  our  Lord,  tt^ether  with  the  wood  of 
the  true  cross. — 2.  Daughter  of  ConstanUne  the 
Great  and  Fausto,  mamed  hec  cousin  Julian  the 
Apostate  856,  and  died  SftO. 

lifiticxA  ('EAfi-7).  1.  (Now  Jfalcroniri)  a 
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small  and  rocky  iidond  betwecu  tiie  south  of 
Attica  and  Ceos,  formerly  called  Crouoe. — S 
The  later  name  of  iLLiBSaais  iu  GauL 

H£l£.vus  ("EAfvor).  1.  Son  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba,  was  celebrated  for  his  prophetic  pow- 
ers, and  also  fought  ogunst  the  Greeks  in  the 
Trojan  war.  In  Homer  we  have  do  further 
particulars  about  Helenus ;  but  in  later  tradi- 
tions he  is  said  to  have  deserted  hk  country* 
men  and  jtuned  ttw  Greeka.  lliere  are  like- 
wise various  aooounti  respecting  his  desertioa 
of  the  Trojans.  Acoording  to  some,  he  did  it 
of  his  own  accord ;  acoording  to  others,  he  was 
ensnared  by  Ulysses^  who  was  anxious  to  ob- 
tain his  pi^hecy.  respecting  the  fall  of  Troy, 
Others,  agau^  reUte  utat,  <m  the  death  of  Paria, 
Edenua  and  Deiphobus  contended  for  the  po« 
session  of  Helena,  and  that  Helenus  being  con- 
quered, fled  to  Mount  Ida,  where  he  was  taken 

Erisoner  by  the  Greeks,  After  the  fall  of  Troy 
e  fell  to  the  share  of  Pyrrhus,  He  foretold  Pj-r- 
rhus  the  sufferii^  whidi  awaited  the  Greeks 
who  retoraed  home  by  sea,  and  prevailed  upon 
him  to  return  by  land  to  Eturua.  After  ibe 
death  of  Pyrrhus  he  received  a  portira  of  the 
country,  and  married  Androraa<£e,  by  whom 
be  became  the  father  of  Oestrinns.'  WheL 
.^neas,  in  his  wanderinn,  arrived  in  Epims,  he 
was  hospitably  received  by  Helenus,  who  aUo 
foretold  him  the  future  events  of  his  lite. — 3 
Son  of  PyrrhoB,  king  of  Epirus,  by  Lamusa, 
daughter  of  Agathocles.  He  aocompauied  his 
father  to  Italy  RO.  260,  and  was  with  him 
when  Pyrrhus  perished  at  Argoo,  2'ii.  He 
tiieu  fell  into  the  hands  of  Antigonus  Gonalas, 
who,  however,  sent  him  book  in  ufety  to  Epirus. 
— [S.  Sou  of  CGnops^  a  Greek,  slab  by  Heetiir 
before  Troy.l 

BiOiDM  and  HCiIXosa  {HJuoAu  and  "HXta- 
Aes),  the  sons  aud  daughters  of  Helios  (tiie  Sun). 
The  name  Bdiade*  is  ^v«n  especially  to  Pha- 
ethuta,  Lampetia,  and  P/wAe,  the  daughters  of 
Heli<M  and  tne  nymph  Clymene,  and  the  usters 
of  Phaethon.  They  Dewaued  the  death  of  their 
brother  l^agthoa  so  bitterly  on  Ibe  banks  of 
the  Eridanus,  that  the  gods,  in  oomposMuu, 
changed  them  into  poplar-trees  and  tiieir  tears 
into  amber.    Vid.  Eudamdb. 

[HxuoAos  {'EXucdav),  son  of  Antenor,  and 
husband  of  Laodice  ;  he  is  said  to  have  founded 
Fotavium  in  Italy.] 

Hiiicx  (XAUC17),  daughter  of  Lyeaoo,  was 
beloved  by  Jupiter  (Zeus),  but  Judo  (Herai  out 
of  jealousy,  metamorphosed  her  bto  a  she-bear, 
whereupuQ  Jupiter  (Zeus)  placed  her  among  the 
stars  under  the  name  of  the  Great  Bear. 

HSiicE  ('EXucq:  'EXxKuvtoc,  'E^evf)-  !• 
The  ancient  capital  of  Achaia,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Ion,  possessed  a  celebrated  temple 
of  Neptune  (Poseidon),  which  was  regarded  as 
the  great  sanotuary  of  tiie  Achoan  race.  Hel- 
ieewBS  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake  blether 
with  Bura,  B.C.  878.  The  earth  sunk  deep  into 
the  ground,  and  the  place  on  whieh  the  cities 
stood  was  ever  aiterward  covered  by  the  aeo. 
— 2.  An  ancient  town  in  Iliessaly,  which 
disappeared  in  early  times. 

Hiiioos  CEAucui'),  son  (f  Aoesas,  a  celebra- 
ted artist    Vid.  Asmum. 

Hiilocm  {'EXutov :  now  B^iam,  Palm-Suiii, 
Turk.  Zagora),  a  oelebrated  range  of  mowitMaa 
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b  licpotia,  between  the  Lake  Copais  and  Qie 
Cunathiau  Gol^  'waa  covered  -with  snow  the 
greater  part  of  the  Tear,  and  poaaesMd  man; 
ronumtao  TftTuiea  and  lordr  TalleTB.  Helicon 
was  aaered  to  Apcdio  and  uie  Hoaes,  Qm  latter 
of  \rhom  are  faeaco  called  'EXuc^vtat  wapdivoi 
and  'E^ovtlidec  wpfai  hj  the  Greek  poets, 
ind  HtliecniadeM  and  Helieomdet  by  the  Roman 
poets.  Here  sprang  the  «elebrated  foimtaba 
of  the  Mme^  Aataam  and  HirpocBxin.  At 
the  fountain  of  Hippoerow  vu  %  grore  saered 
to  the  Moua,  vUch  vaa  adorned  'mth  some  of 
the  finest  works  of  art.  On  the  slopes  and  in 
the  Tallers  of  the  monntuns  grov  tnimj  me- 
dicinal  punts,  which  may  hare  giren  occasioa 
-to  the  worship  of  ApoUo  as  the  healii^  god 

[Hminia,  a  Centaur,  slain  at  the  nuptials  of 
Piritbdw.} 

HfiLiSnOaua  {HXiodupo^).  1.  An  Athenian 
Mtraamed  Ptriegetea  {YlepiifyriT^^),  probably  Ut- 
ed  about  RC.  164,  and  wrote  a  deacription  of 
the  works  of  art  in  the  Acropolb  at  Athens. 
Iliis  work  was  one  of  the  authorities  for  Pliny's 
account  of  the  Greek  artists. — 2.  A  rhetorician 
at  Rome  in  the  time  of  AuguetuB,  whom  Horace 
mentions  as  the  companion  of  his  journey  to 
Bruodifinm  {fiOL,  6,  %  3.)— 8.  A  Btmc  plii- 
lusopher  at  Rome,  who  became  a  delator  b  tiie 
reign  of  Nero.  (Jut.,  8at^  \^  83.) — *.  A  rheto- 
rician, and  private  secretary  to  the  Emperor 
Hadrian. — 5.  Of  Emeea  in  Syria,  lived  about 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  and 
wae  bishop  of  Tricca  in  Thessaly.  Before  be 
was  made  biahop  be  wrote  a  nsnaoce  in  ten 
bouka,  entitled  JEl/uopica,  beoause  the  scene  of 
the  beginning  and  the  eod  of  the  story  is  laid  in 
Ethiopia.  This  work  has  come  down  to  us, 
and  is  far  superior  to  the  other  Greek  romances. 
It  relates  the  loves  of  Theogenes  and  Cboriclea. 
Tboi^h  deficient  in  those  eharaoteristica  of 
modem  fiction  wUdb  appeal  to  tiu  uniTersal 
aympattnea  of  our  natoi^e,  the  romance  of  Heli- 
mlorus  is  interestu^  on  aceoont  of  the  rapid 
succession  of  strange  and  not  altogether  im- 
probaUe  adventures,  the  many  and  various 
characters  introduced,  and  the  beautiful  scenes 
described.  The  language  is  simple  and  ele- 
gant The  best  editions  are  by  Miteahcrlich,  in 
bis  Scriptcra  Oraei  EroHci,  Aigentorat,  1798, 
and  by  OoraS.  Paris,  1804.— 6.  Of  Larissa,  the 
antbor  of  a  diort  work  on  optics,  still  extant, 
ehieSy  taken  from  Euclid's  O^ei:  edited  by 
Hantani,  Pistor^  1758. 

HeLIOOABALUS.      Vid.  ELAOAB.4I.Da. 

HKMOPduB  ('HSitro  jroAif  or  'HTiiovKoXiz,  L  e^ 
the  City  of  ike  Bun).  1.  (Hcb.  Baalatb :  now 
Baaibei:,  mios),  a  eetebrated  eit^  of  Syria,  a 
clurf  seat  oi  the  worship  of  Baal,  (me  of  whose 
symbols  was  the  bud,  and  whom  the  Greeks 
identified  with  Apollo,  as  well  as  with  Jupiter 
(Zeus):  hcDOe  tbe  Greek  name  of  the  city. 
With  tbe  worship  of  Baal,  here  as  elsewhere, 
was  asBooi^ed  that  of  Astarte,  whom  the 
Greeks  IdeotiSed  with  Venn  (Aphrodite).  It 
was  ntnated  io  tbe  middle  of  Ccele-Syria,  at 
tbe  western  foot  of  Anti-Libanus,  on  a  risii^ 
gronod  at  tfae  northeastern  extremity  of  a  large 
plain  which  reaches  almost  to  the  seo^  and 
which  is  well  watered  by  the  Saver  Leontes 

Sow  KakT'd-Katimiyeh),  orar  whose  sources 
diofoVa  VM  tmilt-,  the  wonea  of  the  Orontes 


also  are  not  nr  north  of  the  city.  Tbe  sitn* 
tion  of  Helicpolis  necessarily  made  it  a  placa 
of  great  oommercial  importance,  as  it  was  on 
the  direit  road  from  Egypt  and  the  Red  9e«, 
and  also  from  Tyn  to  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and 
Europe ;  and  baiee,_probaUy,  the  wealth  of  the 
city,  to  which  its  nuns  still  bear  witoess.  ATe 
know,  however,  very  little  of  its  history.  It 
was  made  a  Roman  colony  by  the  name  of 
CokHiia  Julia  Augusta  Felix  Heliopolitana,  and 
oolooized  by  veterans  of  tlie  fifth  and  eighth 
legions,  under  Ai^ustaa.  Antoninus  Fins  built 
the  great  temple  of  Jupiter  (i.  Baal),  of 
which  the  ruins  still  exist ;  and  there  are  med 
als  which  show,  in  addition  to  other  testimony, 
that  it  was  bvored  by  several  of  the  later  em- 
perors. All  the  existing  ruins  are  of  the  Ro- 
man period,  and  most  of  them  probably  of  later 
date  than  the  great  temple  just  mentic»ied ;  but 
it  is  impoflsible  to  detmobe  their  exact  times. 
They  consist  d  s  large  quadrangular  court 
in  fnmt  of  the  great  temple,  another  hexag- 
onal court  outside  of  this,  and  in  front  of  all, 
a  portioo  or  propylna,  approached  by  a  flight 
of  steps.  Attached  to  one  comer  of  tbe  quad- 
rangular court  is  a  smaller  but  more  jwrfect 
tem^  and  at  acane  di^anoe  ttom  aD  theee 
bnildii^  there  is  a  (areolar  edifice,  of  a  unique 
and  very  interesting  architectural  form.  There 
is  also  a  single  Doric  column  on  a  rising  ground, 
and  traces  of  the  ci^  walls. — 2.  (In  the  Old 
Testament,  On,  or  Beth^emesh:  now  Jlfatu- 
rie/i,  ruins  northeast  of  Cairo),  a  celebrated  citj 
of  Lower  Egypt,  capital  of  the  Nomos  Helii^po- 
lites,  stood  on  the  eastern  nde  of  the  Feliisiae 
branch  of  the  ND^  a  little  below  tiie  apex  of 
the  Delta,  and  near  the  canal  of  Trajan,  and 
was,  in  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  hare 
any  record,  a  chief  seat  of  the  Egyptian  wor 
ship  of  tbe  sua  Here,  also,  was  established 
the  worship  of  Ibuvia,  a  saored  bull  similar  to 
Apis.  Tlie  prieeto  of  Heliopolis  were  ratowned 
for  their  learning.  It  suffered  much  during  the 
inTosioD  of  Cambyses  ;  and  by  the  time  of 
Strabo  it  was  entirely  ruined. 

HfiiJos  ('Ha,tof  or  'HfXiof),  called  SoJiby  the 
Romans,  tbe  god  of  the  sua  He  was  tlie  son 
of  Hvperion  and  Thea,  and  a  brother  of  Selene 
and  Eos.  From  his  father  be  is  frequently  call- 
ed HTPZuSiiiini  or  HtpsrIcm,  the  latter  of 
which  is  an  abridged  form  <^  Uie  patroOTmie 
HrpzaionoN.  In  tbe  Homeric  hymn  on  Helios 
he  is  called  a  son  of  Hyperion  and  Eurypbaessa. 
Homer  describes  Helios  as  giving  light  both  to 
gods  and  men  :  he  rises  in  the  east  from  Ocea- 
nus,  traverses  tlie  beaveo,  and  descends  in  the 
eveiung  into  the  darkness  of  the  west  and  Ocea- 
mn.  Later  poets  have  marveUoosly  embellish- 
ed this  ^ple  DO  tion.  Thej  toQ  of  a  most 
magnificent  palara  ot  Helios  in  tbe  east,  con- 
taining a  throne  occupied  by  tbe  god,  and  sur- 
rounded by  personi^oations  of  the  differcDt  di- 
visiwis  of  time.  They  also  asugn  him  a  second 
palace  in  the  west,  and  describe  bis  horses  aa 
feeding  upon  herbs  growing  in  the  islands  of  tbe 
BIcssmL  The  manner  in  'vriiioh  H^Jios  daring 
the  night  passes  from  the  western  into  the  east 
em  ocean  is  not  mentioned  either  by  Homer  oi 
Hesiod,  l^ut  later  poets  make  him  sail  in  a  gold- 
en boat,  tho  work  of  He|ducstuB,  round  one 
half  of  the  earth,  nod  thos  arrive  in  tbe  east  il 
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the  poiat  frrai  vbicb  be  iios  to  rise  agtuB. 
Others  represcDt  him  s»  niakiiig  Lis  uij^tly 
voyage  vhU«  Blomberiag  io  &  goldeD  bed.  The 
bonei  and  chariot  with  which  Helios  traverses 
the  heanaa  are  not  mentioDed  in  the  Iliad  and 
OdTsae^,  but  first  occur  ia  the  Homeric  hymn 
OD  HeUoe,  and  both  are  described  minutely  by 
later  poets.  Helioa  is  described  as  the  god  who 
tees  and  bears  every  thing,  and  tss  thus  able 
to  reveal  to  Vulcau  (Hepbtastus)  the  faithless- 
nesa  of  V«iui  (Apbroaite^C  and  to  C.er«a  (Dme- 
ta)  the  Rbduction  of  her  dai^iter.  At  a  later 
Ume  Helios  became  idmU&d  vith  Ap(^ 
though  the  tvo  sods  vere  cwiginallj  quite  dia- 
tiiict ;  but  the  idenUfication  was  never  carried 
out  oompletely,  for  no  Qreek  poet  ever  made 
Apollo  nde  in  the  chariot  of  Helios  through  the 
hesveoB,  and  among  tbe  BomanB  we  find  this 
idea  «ily  after  the  time  of  Vii^  Tbe  repre- 
sentations of  ApoUo  with  rays  around  bis  bead, 
to  characterize  him  as  identical  with  tbe  sun, 
beloag  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire,  Tbe 
island  of  Thrinacia  (Sicily^  was  sacred  to  Heli- 
oa, and  there  he  had  flocioi  of  eheep  and  oxen, 
whidi  van  tended  by  bia  dai^itcra  Phaetbaia 
and  Lampetia.  Later  traditioiia  aaoibe  to  him 
flocks  also  in  the  island  of  Erytlfla ;  sod  it  may 
be  remarked,  in  general,  that  aacred  flocks,  es- 
pecially of  oxen,  occur  in  most  places  where 
Uia  i^vhip  of  Helios  was  eetahlished.  His 
deioendants  are  very  numerous',  and  the  sor- 
names  and  epithets  given  .him  by  the  poete  are 
mostly  descnptive  of  his  chaiseter  as  the  sun. 
Templee  of  Helioa  (^AteZa^  existed  in  Greece  at 
a  very  early  time :  and  in  later  times  we  find 
his  worship  catabliahed  in  vanoua  places,  and 
•specially  in  the  islaod  of  Rhodes,  where  tbe 
iamoua  colossus  was  a  representation  of  the 
god.  Ihe  sacrifices  offered  to  him  o«isisted 
of  white  rams,  boars,  bulls,  goats,  lambs,  espe- 
cially white  hume,  and  hotury.  Anumg  the  an- 
imala  sacred  to  him,  the  cook  is  especially  men- 
tioned.  The  Roman  poeta,  when  speaking  of 
the  god  of  the  sua  usuallv  adopt  tbe  no- 
tioiie  of  the  Greeks.  The  worship  of  Bol  was 
Introduced  at  Rome,  especially  after  the  Ro- 
tuana  had  become  acquainted  with  the  East, 
though  traeei  of  tbe  vonhip  of  the  sun  and 
nuioa  oeenr  at  an  early  petiod 

HkussOh  {'EXimjov  or  'E^wroour),  a  small 
town  in  Arcadia,  on  a  river  of  the  bbhw  nam^ 
wbieh  ialls  into  the  Alphfius. 

[Heuiih  OanuM,  ooe  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Rhtoe,  fcnmed  br  the  union  with  the  Mesa.] 

HsLLAHlon  ('EA^wof).  L  Of  Hytileae  in 
liOsbop,  the  most  emioait  of  the  Greek  logog- 
raphers  or  early  Qreek  historians,  was  in  m 
probability  bom  about  B.C.  490,  and  died  411, 
We  have  nO  particulars  of  his  life,  but  we  may 
[H^esume  that  he  visited  many  of  the  countries, 
of  whose  history  he  gave  an  account  He 
wrote  a  great  nombo'  of  goiealogieal,  (hrono- 
ktgieal,  and  historical  works,  which  arc  dted 
mder  the  titles  of  IVoica,  .^olitOf  PernM,  Ac 
One  of  his  most  popular  WOTka  was  entitled 
Kpeuu  Upa^ :  it  eontuned  a  ehronok^cal 
list  of  tbe  priestesses  of  Juno  (Her^  at  Airgoa, 
compiled  from  tbe  records  p^served  in  the  tem- 
ple of  the  goddess  of  this  plao&  This  work 
was  one  of  the  earlieat  attttnpts  to  regulate ; 
ihroDoliOgy,  and  was  made  use  of  br  nnerddes, 
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Tiuiseus,  and  otbei-a.  The  fragments  of  H^Ias- 
icus  are  collected  by  Sturz,  HellaKiei  Zeaini 
Fragmeata,  lips.,  1826  ;  and  by  0.  and  'Ou 
MUller,  Fragm.  Hitor.  &rae^  Paris,  1841.— 4l 
A  Greek  gramraarian,  a  disciple  of  A^iatboeleih 
and  apparently  a  extemporary  of  Anatarobos, 
wrote  on  the  Hcnneric  poems. 

KsLUia,  H£Ll£neb,    Vid.  Oa-acu. 

Hells  ('EAA^),  daughter  of  Athamos  nod 
Ifeph^e,  and  sister  of  Phrixns.  When  Fhiixus 
vas  to  be  uerifiMd  {tid.  PhuzdbX  lTe|dtal«  rei- 
oued  her  two  ddldren,  who  rode  away  through 
the  air  upcm  the  ram  with  the  golden  fleece,  the 
gift  of  Mercury  (Henses) ;  but,  between  Sige- 
um  and  the  CberwMieeos,  Helle  fell  into  the  sea, 
which  was  thenee  called  tbe  Sea  of  Helle  (i/ej* 
Iwpontut).  Her  tomb  was  afaowa  near  Pactya, 
on  the  Hellespont 

Hnxax  ('B^Ai/f  \  sod  of  Deuealimi  and  Pyr 
rha,  or  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Dorippe,  husbuid 
of  Orseis,  and  Saihet  of  .folue,  Dorus,  and 
Xuthus,  He  was  king  of  Phthia  in  Thessaly, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  eon  .folns.  He  is 
the  mythical  aooestor  of  all  the  Hellotes;  from 
his  two  sons  .^!ohis  and  Donis  wwe  detoeoded 
the  iEolians  and  Dtmana ;  and  from  his  two 
grandsons  Acbnus  and  loo,  the  s<»is  of  Xuthus, 
the  Adueane  and  loniana 

HsLLEsroMTDS  i^^TJk^voiTo^ DOW  StroUn  of 
the  Dardendlet  or  of  Gtdlipoii,  Turic  Btamind 
Dmghit),  the  loi^  narrow  strait  cc«mectii^  the 
Fropootis  (now  Sea  of  Marmara)  with  the  .d^ean 
Sea,  and  through  which  the  waters  of  the  £lack 
Sea  discharge  themselves  into  tbe  Uediterra- 
Dean  in  a  ccHistant  current  Tbe  length  of  tht 
strait  ia  about  fifty  miles,  and  the  width  varita 
from  six  milus  at  the  upper  end  to  two  at  thf 
lower,  and  in  some  places  it  is  only  one  mile 
wide,  or  even  less.  The  narrowest  part  is  bo- 
tween  the  suoient  chiea  of  Sisroa  and  Abxucs, 
where  Xoixca  made  bia  l«idge  of  boats  (vidL 
Xebxzs),  and  where  the  leg^d  related  that 
Iicaoder  swam  across  to  visit  Hero.  Vid.  Leam- 
nxB.  Tbe  name  of  the  Hellespont  (t.  a,  the 
Sea  of  Uelle)  was  derived  from  the  story  of 
Helie  s  being  drowned  in  it  Vid.  Heixs.  The 
Helleeptmt  was  the  boundary  of  Europe  aod 
Ana,  oividiQg  tbe  Tbracjan  Cliersonese  in  tbe 
fi>rmer  from  the  Troad,  and  the  terrUoriea  <si 
Abydas  and  Lampascns  in  the  latter.  The  dis 
triot  just  mentioned,  on  the  eonthera  side  of  tlw 
HellMpont,  was  also  called  'EXAi/fToim)^,  its  in- 
habitants 'EA^^fn-ovTtot,  and  the  cities  on  its 
ooast  'W^ktifKovTiai  iroAeif. — 2.  Under  the  Ro- 
man emrare,  HellespofAus  was  the  name  <Nf  a 
jHXHXiDsnlar  province,  composed  of  the  TtomI 
and  the  northem  part  of  Mysia,  and  having 
Oyzicus  for  its  capital 

HxLLSiifiiniH  ('EA^un'Of),  a  scm-po«t  town 
of  the  Acamanians  mi  the  island  LetUBa. 

HxLLdplA.  Vid.  Kllofia. 

HKLdans  or  HsLCaUH  (i^  'EAu/wf :  'E^upcriffX 
a  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  south  of 
Syracuse  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  River  Helorua. 
Inere  was  a  road  fnMn  Hebrus  to  Syiacuse 
{66bi  'EAupfvQ,  Thuc,  vi.,  70 ;  vii.,  80). 

H£los  (rd  'EXof :  'Ea^tof,  'EAedrjTf).  1.  A 
town  in  IjMoiiia,  on  the  coast,  in  a  maodiy  eit- 
uatitM),  whence  its  name  (fAof— nwsA).  The 
town  was  in  ruins  in  the  tune  of  Fauaaniaa,  It 
was  oommooly  said  that  the  Spartan  slavey 
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called  Helot«8  (KI?.u-e(),  were  or^bally  the 
AchseuD  iufaAbilaats  of  this  town,  vho  vere  re- 
duoed  by  the  Doi'iaa  conquerorB  to  aUTery ;  bat 
this  acoouut  of  die  origio  of  the  Helotes  KomB 
tt,  hare  been  merely  no  iDTeatioo,  ia  eoose- 
qatAM  of  tlie  utnUnnty  of  their  name  to  that 
Of  the  tovo  of  Heloi^  Vid.  IHet,  of  Amtiq^  art 
EsLOTsa. — 3.  A.  towD  or  district  of  Ulis,  on  the 

BclvxoCk^  a  people  iq  Gennaoy,  between 
the  ViaduB  and  the  Vistula,  south  of  the  Ru^ii, 
nnd  north  of  the  Bui^gundioQea,  reckoaed  by 
Taottu  among  the  LigiL 

HiLTftrli,  a  brave  and  powerful  Oeltie  people, 
who  dwelt  betweeo  Mount  JorasBiis  (now  Jura), 
the  Lacus  LemooDas  (now  Zak*  of  Omeva),  the 
Kbooe,  and  the  Bhioe  aa  fiir  as  the  Lacus  Brig- 
antinuB  (now  Zake  of  Corulaace).  They  wero 
thuB  bounded  by  the  Sequani  oo  the  west,  by 
the  ITantoatea  and  Lepontii  in  Ciaalpioe  Qam 
OQ  the  BOQth,  by  the  BjsHa  oo  the  east,  and  by 
the  Oerman  nations  on  the  north  beyond  the 
Rhine  Their  coontry,  called  Affer  Hdvetiorum 
(bat  never  Bdvetia),  tlius  corresponded  to  the 
Trestern  part  of  Switzerland.  Their  chief  town 
was  Atekxiooil  Tbejr  were  divided  into  four 
fmg'i  or  cantons,  of  which  the  Pagut  ^^gumwit 
was  the  tnoet  celebrated.  We  only  know  the 
nume  of  one  of'  the  three  others,  namely,  the 
Vieut  Verbi^enuM,  or,  more  correctiy,  Urbigtnut. 
The  Helvetii  are  first  meaUoned  in  the  war  with 
tl)e  Cimbri  In  B.O.  Ml  the  Tiguriai  defeated 
and  hilled  the  Roman  consul  L.  CaBsius  Loogi- 
Qua,  oo  the  Lake  of  Genera,  while  another  di- 
vision  of  the  Helvetii  acoomj)aaied  the  Cimbri 
and  Tcutones  in  their  inraaioo  of  OaaL  Sub- 
sequently the  Helvetii  invaded  Italy  alcng  with 
the  Cimbri,  and  they  returned  home  in  safety 
after  tlie  defeat  of  the  Cimbri  by  Mariua  and 
Oatulos  io  101.  About  forty  years  afterward 
they  resolved,  up<Hi  the  advice  of  Orgctorix,  one 
of  their  chiela,  to  migrate  from  their  country 
Trith  thar  wIth  and  t^ildrei^  and  Mek  a  new 
borne  in  the  more  fertile  plains  of  QaaL  In  68 
they  endeavored  to  carry  their  plan  into  execu- 
tion, but  they  were  defeated  oy  Ciesar,  and 
driven  back  into  their  own  territories.  The 
Romans  now  planted  colonies  and  built  fort- 
resaes  in  their  couttry  (Noviodtmum,  Viudo- 
oiua,  Aventicum),  and  the  Helvetii  gradaally 
adopted  the  customs  luid  language  of  udr  con- 
querors. Tbe^  were  sever^  punished  by  the 
generals  of  YitelliuB  (AJ).  iQ),  whom  they  re- 
fused to  recognize  as  emperw ;  and  after  that 
time  they  are  rarely  mentioned  as  a  separate 
people.  The  H«lvelii  were  included  in  Qallia 
LugduDcnns  acoordiog  to  Strabo,  but  in  Qallia 
Beigiea  aecordiiv  to  Pliny :  most  modem  writ- 
ers adopt  Pliny  s  statemeob  When  Gaul  waa 
■ubdivided  into  a  great  number  of  prorinoea 
under  the  later  emperors,  the  country  of  the 
HelvetU  formed,  wiUi  that  of  the  Sequani  and 
the  Rauraci,  the  provioee  of  Maxima  Sequano- 
rum. 

ExLviA.  [1.  Mother  of  the  celebrated  Cic- 
no]— 2.  Mother  of  the  ^floeopber  Sxkbca. 

HsLHoIim  FaiBCDai    vid.  Fuscdb. 

HelvIi,  a  people  m  Gaul,  between  the  Rhone 
and  Mount  Cfebcuna,  which  separated  them  from 
the  Arvemi,  were  for  a  lot^  time  subject  to 
MuaJliS}  but  afterward  b«loii^  to  the  pror- 


inee  of  GaJlia  NorbonenBis,  Their  .ouutry  {m- 
duoed  good  wine. 

Hklvibb.  1.  BLAsia  Vid.  Bjusa— 2.  Gissa 
Vid.  Cgktjl — 3.  Mangia.  Vid.  Mas^ua. — 1.  Pn 

liMAZ.      Vid.  pKaTDfAZ. 

HfiiiiBtBiA  {'Hite^a'ui),  the  soothing  goddess 
a  surname  of  Diana  (Artemis),  under  which  ilM 
was  worshipped  at  the  fountain  Lubi  (AoicoQb 
in  Arcodiu. 

HKitiEoscCpiox,    Vid.  DiAsitm,  No.  i. 

Hemlva,  Cassiiu    Vid,  Cassius,  No.  14. 

H£k£ti  ( 'Everw'),  on  ancient  people  in  Paphl*- 
gonia,  dwelliiK  on.the  Birer  ntrtbeniua,  fbi^t 
on  the  side  of  Priam  against  the  Greeln,  but 
had  disappeared  before  the  historical  times. 
They  were  regarded  by  many  ancient  writers 
OS  me  ancestors  of  the  Yeneti  in  Italy.  Vid. 
Vesbti. 

H£«l4ScBi  (Hvtoj^u),  a  peojde  b  Colchis,  north 
of  the  I^uuis,  notorious  as  piintes. 
B-KSSh.    Vid  EXHA. 

Hkpil«8iia  ('H^(ffrta).  1,  {^R^oiUTinc),  a 
town  in  the  oorthwcHt  of  the  island  of  Lemoos, 
— 2.  ('H^<uffr((J7f,-reM;;f),  a  demus  ia  Attica,  be* 
longing  to  the  tribe  Acamaotisw 

HsraiEsriisEB  iMstfMc.    Vid.  Mai^x. 

HirajDnrios  (^H.^aiaTUM>).  1.  Son  of  Amyn- 
tor,  a  Macedonian  of  Pelia,  celebrated  as  the 
friend  of  Alexander  the  Great,  with  whom  he 
bad  been  brought  up.  Alexander  called  He- 
pbsestion  bis  owu  private  friend,  but  Craterus 
the  friend  of  the  xing.  Hepfaiestion  acoom- 
panied  Alexander  to  Aaia,  and  was  employed 
by  the  king  in  many  important  oommonds.  Us 
died  at  Ecbatana,  after  an  ilhieae  of  only  levso 
days,  B.O.  326.  Alexander's  grief  for  his  loss 
was  passionate  and  violent  A  general  moum- 
ing  was  ordered  throughout  the  empire,  and  s 
funeral  pile  and  monument  erected  to  him  at 
Babylon,  at  a  cost  of  tea  thousand  talenta. — 2. 
A  Greek  grammarian,  who  instructed  the  Em- 
peror VeruB  in  Greek,  and  accordingly  lived 
about  A.D.  150,  He  was  perhaps  the  author 
of  a  Manual  on  Metrea  {'Eyxeipidiov  Tcepl  fitrpuv), 
which  haa  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of 
HepbseatioD.  This  work  is  a  tolerably  complete 
manual  of  Greek  metres,  and  forms  the  uuds 
of  all  our  knowledge  on  that  subject  Edited 
by  Gaiflford,  Oxoa,  1810. 

HxrooBrus  ('H^urrof),  called  VDioiKin  bv 
the  Romans,  the  god  of  fire.  He  was,  aooord- 
ing  to  Homer,  the  son  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  awl 
Hera  (Juno).  Later  traditions  stale  toat  he  hod 
□0  father,  and  that  Hera  (Juno)  gave  birth  to 
him  independent  of  ZeuB  (Jupiter),  as  she  wns 
jealous  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  having  given  birth  to 
Athena  (Minerva)  independent  of  her.  He  was 
bom  lame  and  weak,  and  was,  in  consequence, 
BO  much  disliked  by  his  mother  that  she  threw 
him  down  fi*om  Olympns.  The  marine  divini- 
ties, Thetis  and  Eurynome,  received  him,  antl 
he  dwelt  with  them  fur  nine  years  in  a  grotto, 
beneath  Oceanlis,  making  for  them  a  vaiietv  of 
ornaments.  He  afterward  retumed  to  Olym- 
pus, though  we  are  not  told  through  what  means, 
and  he  appears  in  Homer  as  the  great  artist  ol 
the  gods  of  Olympus.  Although  be  had  been 
eruelly  treated  by  bis  mother,  he  always  sliow- 
ed  her  respect  and  kindness,  and  oo  one  occa* 
sion  took  her  part  when  she  was  quoirslUiig 
with  Zaus  (Jupiter^  which  so  much  enraged  (h* 
3£1 
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fniher  of  tlie  gods  tint  be  seized  Hepluestus 
(Vulcim)  by  tha  leg  and  hurled  him  down  from 
biiavcii.  Hej>li»etus  (Valcan)  was  a  whole  day 
&llii]g,  but  lu  the  ereaing  he  alighted  in  the 
ielaud  of  LemooB,  where  he  itbb  kiudly  received 
by  the  Sintiius.  Later  vritera  describe  his 
laroeueu  as  the  conaequenee  of  Uiis  lall,  while 
tlmner  nnakcs  him  lame  from  his  birth.  He  again 
leluined  to  Olympus,  aud  subsequently  acted 
the  port  of  mediator  betwcea  his  pareuts.  On 
Uiat  oceasioa  he  offered  a  cup  of  ucctar  to  his 
mother  and  the  other  gods,  who  burst  out  into 
immoderate  latqjhter  on  ce*iBs  him  boiily  hob- 
blioa  from  oL-e  god  to  anouier,  Hepomtus 
(Vi'rtiiiJ  appears  to  have  been  orimnally  the 
^1  of  hrc  simplr ;  but  as  fire  is  iudispeoBable 
lu  working  metaU,  he  was  afterward  regarded 
at  au  artist  His  palace  in  Olympus  was  im- 
(Krishable  and  shiumg  like  stars.  It  oontaiaod 
Lie  vorksb'jp,  with  the  anvil  and  twenty  bel- 
lows, which  worked  spontaucously  at  his  bid- 
diug.  It  was  there  that  be  made  all  his  beauti- 
ful and  morTellous  works,  both  fur  gods  and 
men  I'be  ancient  poets  abound  in  descriptions 
of  erq'jiute  workmanship  which  had  been  man- 
ufiictured  by  the  god  All  tbe  palaces  in  Olym- 
pus vere  fai«  workmaoBbip.  He  made  the  ar- 
uiiH  of  Achilles;  the  fiitol  necklace  of  Harmo- 
3iA ;  the  fire-breathing  bulls  of  ^et«B,  king  of 
^h>his,  Ac,  Id  later  accounts,  the  Cyclopes 
Me  bis  workmen  and  servants,  and  his  work- 
ihop  is  no  longer  in  Olympus,  but  in  Rome  toI- 
-mmc  island.  In  the  Iliad  the  wife  of  Heplucs- 
iue  (Vulcnn)  is  Charts :  in  Heaiod,  Aglaia,  the 
youngest  of  the  Charites ;  but  in  the  Odyssey, 
I)  veil  as  in  later  Bccouota,  Aphrodite  (Venus) 
Ifipears  as  bis  vife.  Aphrodite  (Venus)  proved 
aitbleaa  to  her  husband,  and  was  in  love  with 
Ares  (Mars);  but  Helios  disclosed  their  amours 
jo  HephffistuB  (Vulcan),  who  caught  the  guilty 
pair  iu  an  invisible  net,  and  exposed  them  to 
the  laughter  of  the  assembled  gods.  The  fa- 
vorite ^xtde  of  Hephoistus  (VaTcau)  on  earth 
was  the  island  of  Lemnoe ;  but  other  volcanic 
islands  also,  such  as  Lipara,  Hiera,  Inibros,  and 
Sicily,  are  called  his  abodes  or  workshops.  He- 
pfaiedtus  (Vuleau),  like  Athena  (Minerva),  gave 
skill  to  mortal  artists,  and,  conjointly  witb  her, 
he  was  believed  to  have  taught  men  the  arte 
vhieh  embellish  and  odura  life.  Heoca  at 
Athens  they  bad  temples  and  festivals  io  com- 
■lon.  The  epithets  and  surnames  by  which 
HcphiestUB  (Viiloon)  is  designated  by  the  poets, 
generally  allude  to  his  skill  in  the  plastic  arts 
or  to  his  lameness.  The  Oreeks  frequently 
plaecd  small  dwai-f-life  statues  of  the  god  near 
the  hearth.  During  the  best  period  of  Grecian 
art  be  was  represented  as  a  vigorous  man  with 
a  beard,  and  is  characterized  by  bis  hammer  or 
some  other  instrument,  his  oval  cap,  and  the 
ehitoa,  which  leaves  the  right  shoulder  and  arm 
uucuvered.  The  Roman  Vulcanus  was  an  old 
I'jilian  divinity.    Vid.  Vulcanus. 

HeptavCuis.    Vid.  .£aiPTU8. 

UsRAj^Upa  or  'llprj),  called  Jvvo  by  the  Ro- 
roaas.  The  Qreek  Hera,  that  is,  Mi*tren,  was 
ft  daughter  of  Cronos  (Saturn)  and  Rhea,  and 
■uter  and  wife  of  Zeus  (Jupiter).  Some  oall 
her  the  eldest  daughter  of  Ci-onos  (Saturn),  but 
•there  give  this  title  to  Hestia.  According  to 
Homer  she  was  brought  up  by  Occaniis  aad 
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Tetbys,  and  afterward  became  the  wiEn  of  Zeua 
(Jupiter)  without  the  knowledge  of  her  pareotm. 
This  umple  account  is  variously  modified  ia 
other  traditions.  Being  a  daughter  of  Cranoa 
(Saturn),  she,  like  lus  other  ehilxirea,  was  swal- 
lowed by  her  father,  but  afterwartl  releasetl; 
and,  according  to  an  Arcadian  tradition,  she  wti» 
brought  up  by  Temenus,  the  son  of  Pelasgus. 
The  Argives,  od  the  other  baud,  related  Uiat 
■he  had  been  brought  up  by  EuIkbo,  Prosymua, 
and  Acneo,  the  thre^  daughters  of  the  River 
Asterion.  Several  parts  of  Qreece  claimed  the 
honor  of  being  bar  lurUi-plaee,  and  more  espe- 
cially Argce  and  Samos,  which  were  the  priu- 
cipal  seats  of  her  worship.  Her  marriage  with 
Zens  (Jupiter)  offered  ample  scope  for  poetical 
invention,  and  sevpral  places  in  Greece  also 
claimed  the  honor  having  been  the  scene  of 
the  marriage,  such  as  EuUbo,  Samos,  Cnoaus 
in  Crete,  and  Uount  Thomaz  in  the  eouth  of 
Arg(^  Her  marriage,  called  the  Sacred  Mar- 
riage (lepdc  yu/ioi),  was  represented  in  many 
plsices  where  she  woe  worshipped.  At  her  nup- 
tials all  the  gods  honored  her  with  presents,  aud 
Oe  (Terra)  presented  to  her  a  tree  with  golden 
apples,  which  -wu  watched  by  the  Hesperi 
dee,  at  the  foot  of  the  Hyperborean  Atlas.  In 
the  niad  Hera  (Juno)  is  treated  by  the  Olvm- 
pian  gods  with  the  same  reverence  as  her  uua- 
band,  Zeus  (Jupiter)  himself  listens  to  her 
counsels,  and  communicates  his  secrets  to  her 
She  is,  notwithstanding,  for  inferior  to  him 
in  power,  and  must  obey  him  unconditionally. 
She  is  not,  liko  Zeus  (Jupiter),  the  aucen  of 
gods  and  men,  but  simply  the  wife  of  the  su- 
preme god.  The  idea  of  her  being  the  ^uecn 
of  heaven,  with  regal  wealth  and  {Mwer,  is  of 
much  later  date.  Her  character,  ss  described 
by  Homer,  is  not  of  a  vciy  amiable  kind ;  anU 
her  jealousy,  obstinacy,  aud  quarrelsome  disjjo- 
sition  sometimes  moke  her  uusband  tremble. 
Hence  arise  frequent  disputes  between  Hera 
(Juno)  and  Zeus  (Jupiter) ;  and  on  one  occasion 
Hera  (Juno),  io  coniunction  with  Poseidon  (Nep 
tune)  and  Athena  (Miuei-va),  contemplnted  put- 
ting Zeus  (Jupiter)  into  chains.  Zeus  (Jupiter), 
in  such  oases,  not  only  threatens,  but  bents  her. 
Once  he  even  hung  her  up  in  Uie  clouds,  with 
her  hands  chiiinea,  and  with  two  anvils  sus- 
pended from  her  feet ;  andon  another  occasion, 
when  HepluGstus  (Vulcan)  attempted  to  help 
her,  Zeus  (Jupiter)  burled  him  down  from  Olym- 
pus. Sy  Zeus  (Jupiter)  she  was  the  mother  of 
Ares  (Mars),  Hebe,  and  Hepluestus  (Vulooii). 
Hera  (Juno)  was,  properly  speakiug,  the  only 
really  married  goddess  among  the  Olympians, 
for  the  marriage  of  Aphrodite  (Venus)  with 
Hcphiestus  (Vulcan)  can  scarcely  be  taken  into 
oonaideration.  Hence  she  is  Ute  goddi^ss  of 
marriage  and  of  the  birth  of  children.  Several 
epithets  and  surnames,  such  as  ElXeidvia,  T(^i^- 
^la,  Zvyla,  Te?Ma,  ttc,  contain  ollusions  to  this 
character  of  the  goddess,  and  the  Ilitliyin  ore 
described  as  her  dai^hters.  She  is  represent- 
ed in  the  Iliad  riding  m  a  chariot  drawn  by  twc 
horses,  in  the  liameeung  and  unhamcssuig  of 
which  she  is  assisted  by  Hebe  and  the  Horn. 
Owmg  to  the  judgment  of  Pans  {vid.  Puts), 
she  was  hostile  to  the  Trojans,  and  in  the  Tro- 
jan vir  she  accordingly  eided  with  the  Oreeka 
She  persecuted  all  the  diildrai  of  Zeus  (Jupi- 
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me)  y>y  mortal  mothers,  uul  heoea  anpeon  as 
the  «Demy  of  Dionysus  (Baeehus^  HercoleB, 
■ik)  otaers.  Id  the  Ai^tnuutao  ezpeditioD  she 
■Mbtod  Jaaoa.  It  is  impossible  here  to  eoo- 
mente  all  the  emits  <tf  n^thical  story  io  which 
Her«  (JoDo)  ante  a  part,  and  the  r«ider  most 
refer  to  tiie  peiticalar  deities  or  heroec  with 
whose  story  she  is  cocoected.  Hera  (luno) 
VBS  worshipped  in  many  parta  of  Greece,  but 
oiore  especially  at  Argoe,  lo  the  neighborhood 
of  vUeh  she  hod  a  splendid  temple,  on  the  road 
to  MyeeUB.  Her  great  feetiral  at  Argos  is  de- 
Mribed  in  the  Diet,  of  Ant^  iirL  Ex^ma.  She 
also  had  a  ^endid  temple  ia  Samoe.  He  an- 
deots  gare  sevenl  interpretatioDB  respecting 
the  real  significance  of  Hero  (Juno),  but  we 
must  in  all  probalttlity  regard  her  as  the  great 
goddvB  of  nature,  who  was  wors^ipfld  eve^ 
vhere  from  the  earnest  times.  The  vorsbip 
of  the  Roman  Juno  is  spoken  of  in  a  separate 
article.  Fid.  Juko.  Hera  (Juno)  was  usually 
represented  as  a  majestie  woman  of  mature 
ag<?,  with  a  beautiful  forehead,  large  and  wido- 
ly -opened  eyes,  and  with  a  mre  expression 
commanfting  reverence.  Her  hair  was  adorn- 
ed with  a  erown  or  a  diadem.  A  vdl  frequent- 
ly hai^  down  the  back  of  her  head,  to  charac- 
terize h^  as  the  bride  of  Zens  (Jufnter),  and 
the  diadem,  veil,  sceptre,  and  peacock  are  her 
Mdinary  attributes. 

HCraclCa  (JHpdKJitta :  'HpaxAeur^f :  Hcra- 
cledtes).  L  In  Europe.  1.  H.,  in  Lucania,  on 
the  Kiver  Siris,  founded  by  the.  Tarentiaes. 
]>urii^  tiie  iodeoendence  of  wa  Greek  states  io 
the  south  of  Italy,  oon^^resses  were  held  in  this 
town  under  the  presidency  of  Qie  Tarentines. 
It  sank  into  iDBigTuficance  tmdcr  the  Romans. 
— 2.  In  Acamaoia,  on  the  Ambracian  Gulf — S. 
Id  H^atis  Klis,  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 
—4.  The  later  name  of  PeiintiiaB  in  Thrace. 
Vid.  FxBUTHDa — 8.  H.  Oaocababu  Foxba&ia, 
In  Gallia  NartKnenua,  oo  the  coast,  a  sea-port 
of  the  Massilians. — 6.  H.  L7!TCESTI8  (Avy/c^ffr/f) 
also  called  Pelagonia  (now  Sitoglia  or  Bitolia), 
in  Macedtmia,  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  west  of  the 
l-jigoo,  the  capital  of  one  of  the  four  districts 
into  wiudi  Macedwia  was  dirided  by  the  Bo- 
maoB^,  'H.  HnOA  (lln^:  ruiaa  near  7brr« 
dt  Copo  Bitmeo),  oo  Uw  sontibem  coast  of  Siculy, 
at  the  month  of  the  River  Halycus,  between 
A^rigentmn  and  Selinua.  According  to  tradi- 
tioD  it  was  founded  by  Minos,  when  he  porsned 
Dndaloe  X*  Sicily,  and  it  may  have  been  an  an- 
eteot  colony  of  the  Cretans.  We  know,  how- 
•rer,  that  it  was  afterward  colonized  by  the  in- 
babtteata  of  Selinns,  and  that  its  original  name 
was  J/tnoo,  which  it  continued  to  bear  till  abont 
B.O.  600,  when  the  town  was  taken  by  the  Lac~ 
edsemoniang,  under  Eurrleon,  who  changed  its 
vsxao  into  that  of  MeraeUa  ;  but  it  continued  to 
bear  its  ancient  appellation  as  a  aumame,  to  dis- 
tiiKiiiifa  it  from  other  places  of  the  some  name. 
It  kU  at  ao  early  period  into  the  hands  of  the 
Oarthagmiaoa,  and  remained  to  thdr  power  till 
Um  eraqoest  of  Sicily  by  the  Ronuua,  who 
planted  a  colony  ther&— 8.  H.  SistIca  (SivrtJc^l, 
Kacedonia,  a  town  ot  the  Siuti,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Strymoo,  founded  by  Amyntas, 
brother  of  Philip.— 9.  H.  TkaouInIj:,  in  Thes- 
aaly.  FuL  TaAonia;— IL  In  Atia  1.  H.  Fo:t- 
maCH.  4  Uar^:*^,  or  lUvrov,   r  hUv-r^- 


now  SaraJeH  or  Ervjfli),  a  oity  on  the  southcn 
shore  of  the  Pootos  Emdnus,  on  the  ooast  ol 
Bitbynia,  in  the  territory  of  the  Uariaodyni,  waa 
situf^ed  twenty  stadia  north  of  the  River  Lyooi^ 
upon  a  little  nver  called  Acheron  or  Soooautei^ 
and  near  the  base  of  a  peninsula  called  Acheru- 
sia,  and  had  a  fine  harbor.  It  was  foiuided  about 
B.0,  650  by  colonists  from  Megara  and  from 
Tanagra  in  B(Botia(not,  as  Str^  says,  from 
Miletus).  After  various  political  strcggles,  tt 
settled  dowD  under  a  monBTohioal  Uxm  of  gOT- 
munenb  It  reached  the  heig^  <^  its  {Roaperi- 
ty  in  the  reign  of  Oarins  Oodomanniis,  when  it 
Imd  an  extensive  commerce,  and  a  territory 
reachmg  from  the  Parthenius  to  the  Sangarius. 
It  b^^  to  decline  in  consequence  of  the  rise 
of  the  kingdom  of  Bitbynia  and  the  foundatioD 
of  Nioomedia,  and  the  invaaioQ  of  Asia  Minw 
by  the  Gaula ;  and  its  rain  was  completed  io 
the  Mithradatio  war,  when  the  city  was  taken 
and  plundered,  and  partly  destroyed,  by  the  Ro- 
mans under  Cotta.  It  was  the  native  city  of- 
HsuAcusKS  PoimcDB,  and  perhaps  of  the  paint- 
er Zkuxi& — 2.  H.  AD  IiATHtnc  ('H.  Aar/uw  or  ^ 
^  Ac(r/iy:iiaD8tMarthAZa£0c/£«|t),atowti 
of  Ionia,  southeast  of  Bfiletus,  at  ue  foot  of 
Mount  Iiatmus,  and  upon  the  Sinus  Latmicm ; 
fonnerlv  called  Latmus.  Near  it  was  a  cave, 
with  tfe  tomb  of  Sndymion.  I^ere  was  an- 
other  city  of  the  some  name  in  Caria,  one  in 
Lydia,  two  in  Syria,  one  in  Media,  and  one  in 
India,  none  of  which  require  special  notice  her& 
HtKAOLXOPtflia  CHpaxXeoviro^s)-  ^-  Paeva 
(^fiiKpa),  also  called  Sethbon,  a  city  of  Lower 
f^ypt,  in  the'  ITomos  Sethroitcs,  twenty-two 
Roman  milea  west  of  Pelusium. — 2.  Mao  u 
ftr/dXii,  also  4  &i>u),  the  cu)ital  of  the  fertiie 
ITomoe  Heracleopolites  or  Herocleotcs,  in  tho 
Heptanomis  or  Middle  Egypt :  a  seat  of 
the  worship  of  the  ichneumon. 

[HxaACLta  (H^A^f).  VicL  ECsbouus.] 
HEBACLiuH  (*H/M£icAe(iH>),  the  name  of  several 
promontories  and  towns,  of  which  none  require 
spedal  notice  except,  1.  A  town  in  Maeed<nia, 
at  the  mouth  of  tiie  Amlas,  near  the  fi^tiers 
of  Hessaly.— 2.  The  harbor  of  Cnosus  in  Crete. 
— 8.  A  town  on  the  coast  of  the  Delta  of  E^ypt, 
a  little  vest  of  Oanopui^  frnn  whidi  the  Ouo- 
^  month  of  Qie  Nile  wu  oftoi  called  also  the 
Heracleotio  mouth.— 4.  A  place  near  Qindains, 
in  the  Syrian  province  of  Oynbeatic^  where 
Yentidiua,  the  l^^to  of  IC  Antony,  g^ned  lug 
great  victory  over  the  Partbians  under  Paoorus 
in  RO.  38. 

HxKAOLiiinm  {^pakXetavhi),  one  of  the  offi- 
cers of  HonoriiH,  tnit  StUicbo  to  death  (AJ) 
408),  and  received,  aa  the  reward  of  that  serv- 
ice, the  government  of  Africa.  He  rendered 
good  service  to  HooorioB  during  the  invasion  of 
Italy  by  Alarki,  and  the  usurpation  of  Attalus, 
In  418  he  revolted  against  Honorius,  and  in- 
vaded Italy ;  but  his  enterprise  failed,  and  on 
hia  return  to  Africa  he  was  put  to  death  at  Car- 


jotlDM  CHpoKXeldoi),  the  dosccodanti  of 
Hercules,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  Dorians, 
conquered  Pdoponnesua.  It  had  been  the  will 
of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  bo  ran  the  legend,  that  Her* 
cules  should  rule  over  the  country  of  the  Per- 
seids,  at  Mycema  and  liryns ;  but,  throogli 
Jow/a  (Hera)  coDning,  EiuTstheus  had  bua 
8((8 
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&jt  into  the  place  of  Hercoles,  vho  ha<I  become 
le  servoDt  of  tli«  former.  After  the  death  of 
HfiTcules,  his  claims  devolved  -apoa  his  boos 
(uul  descendaots.  At  the  time  of  bis  death, 
Bjllus,  the  eldest  of  his  four  boos  br  Deiaiilra, 
was  reudii^  vith  his  brothei-s  at  the  court  of 
Ce;^  kt  'Anehis.  As  Eurysiheas  demanded 
their  •urreoder,  and  Ceyz  vas  unable  to  pro- 
tect them,  thej  fled  to  various  parts  of  Qreece, 
until  thoj  were  received  as  Buppltants  at  Athens, 
at  the  altar  of  Eleos  {Mercy),  Acoordiog  to  the 
Heradida  of  Euripides,  uie  sons  of  Hercules 
were  first  staying  at  Ai^gos,  thence  went  to 
TVtudus  in  Theewlj,  and  at  length  came  to 
Athens.  DemophoUt  the  ho  of  Theseus,  re- 
oeiTed  them,  and  the/  settled  in  the  Attio  tetrap- 
olis.  EurystheuB,  to  whom  the  Atlimi&ns  re- 
fused to  surrender  the  fugitives,  now  marched 
against  the  Athenians  with  a  large  arny,  but 
was  defeated  br  the  Athenians  under  lolaus, 
Theseos,  and  Hyllus,  and  was  shun  with  his 
B<»is.  Tba  battle  Hadf  was  odebntad  in  Attic 
atory  as  tbe  battle  of  the  Scironian  rode,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Sarooid  Ouli|  though  Pindar  pUces 
it  in  the  neighborhood  of  Thebes.  After  the 
battle  tbe  HeracUdte  entered  the  Peloponocsns, 
and  maintained  themselves  there  for  one  year. 
This  was  tbdr  first  mTaskm  of  Peloponnesus. 
But  a  plagne,  which  s[K'ead  over  the  wnoli  pen- 
insula, compelled  them  to  return  to  Attica, 
where,  for  a  time,  thejr  again  settled  in  the  At- 
tic tetrapolis.  From  thence  they  proceeded  to 
jGgimius,  Idng  of  the  Dorians,  whom  Hercules 
had  a^ted  in  his  war  against  tbe  Lajiatha,  and 
who  bad  promised  to  preserve  a  third  of  his  ter- 
ritoiy  for  Uie  <Mdreii  of  Hercules.  Vid.  JSmi- 
MJim.  The  HeraoUdo  were  hospitably  received 
hy  ^ijgimj^^  ud  Hyllns  was  adopted  by  the 
latter.  After  remainii^  in  Doris  three  years, 
Hyllus,  with  a  band  Dorians,  undertook  an 
capedition  against  Atreus,  who  bad  married  a 
daughter  of  Eor^theuSf  and  had  become  king 
of  Hycenn  and  Tiryns.  Hyllus  marched  aoroos 
tbe  dorinthiau  isthmus,  ana  first  met  Ecbemns 
of  Tegea,  who  fboriit  for  tbe  PelopidiB,  the  prio- 
eipid  oppooenta  <H  tbe  Heradidn.  Hyllus  fell 
in  amglfl  oconbat  with  Eohemus,  and,  aceording 
to  an  agreement  which  had  been  made  before 
the  ba&De,  the  HeracUdea  went  not  to  make  any 
further  attempt  upon  Peloponnesus  for  the  next 
fiflyyeaiflL  Tfans  ended  their  second  invasion. 
Th^  now  retired  to  Trioorythos,  where  tbe^ 
'  were  allowed  by  the  Athenians  to  take  np  theur 
abodti  During  tbe  period  which  followed  (ten 
years  after  the  death  of  Hyllus),  tbe  Trojan  war 
took  place  ;  and  thirty  years  after  the  Trojan 
war  CleodteoB,  son  of  Hyllus,  agab  invaded 
Pebprnoenu^  iriuoh  was  tbe  third  invasion ; 
■boot  twenty  years  later,  AristinnadiuB,  tbe  son 
of  Cleodvns,  undertook  tbe  fourUi  ex|>ediUon  ; 
but  both  heroes  fell  Not  quite  thirty  years 
after  Aristomacbua  (that  is,  aoont  eighty  years 
after  the  destruction  of  Troy),  the  Heradidss 
prepared  for  their  fifth  and  final  attack.  Teme* 
nus,  Creephontes,  and  Aristodemus,  the  sons 
of  AristomadiiM,  upon  the  advice  of  an  oracl^ 
built  H  fleet  on  the  Oorintluac  Gulf ;  but  this 
fleet  was  deslzoyed,  because  Hippotes,  one  of 
tiie  Heraclidie,  had  killed  Camus,  an  Acamoni- 
au  soothsayer  ;  and  Aristodemus  was  killed  by 
ft  flash  of  lightning  Au  oroclc  now  ordered 
3M 


their,  to  take  a  three-eyed  man  fiir  theii  coov 
mander.  He  was  foond  in  the  pereoo  of  Oxy* 
lus,  the  son  of  Andrcemon,  an  .£tolian,  but  de- 
scended from  a  iamily  in  Elis.  The  expedition 
now  sncoeesfully  sailed  from  Ifaupactus  toward 
Bhium  in  Peloponnesus.  Ojcylu^  keeping  tha 
invadwB  away  irom  Eli^  led  them  throu^  Ar- 
cadia. The  Heraclidie  and  Doriaos  conquered 
Tisamenus.  the  son  of  Oi  cetes,  who  ruled  over 
Argos,  Mycenie,  and  Sparta.  After  this  thuy 
became  taosters  of  the  greater  part  of  Pekipoo- 
nesus,  and  then  distributed  by  lot  the  uewly-ac- 
quired  poesessioos.  Temenus  obtained  Aiigos ; 
Prodes  and  Eurystheus^  the  twin  sons  tilt  Aria- 
todemoa,  Laoedsnuon;  and  OrespboDtea,  Mee- 
aenia.  Sodi  are  the  traditions  about  tbe  liar- 
aolidsa  and  their  conquest  of  Peloponnesus. 
Toey  are  not  purely  mythical,  but  oontaia  a 
genuine  histoncal  substance,  notwithstanding 
the  various  oontradictions  in  tbe  accounts. 
They  represent  the  conquest  of  the  Adiseao 
population  by  Dorian  invaders,  who  hencefor- 
ward appear  as  the  ruling  race  in  the  Pelopoi- 
nesus.  Th«  conquered  Acheans  became  part- 
ly the  slaves  and  partly  the  subjects  of  tbe  Dori- 
ans.   Vld.  Diet  of  Ant.,  art  PmicacL 

HKOACiinxs  ('H^Au'd^c).  1.  A  Syracussn, 
SOD  of  Lysimachus,  mm  <n  tbe  generals  when 
Syracuse  waa  attacked  by  the  Atbooians,  B.O. 
415. — 2.  A  Syracusan,  who  held  tiie  chief  com- 
mand of  the  mercenary  forces  under  the  young- 
er  Dumysius.  Being  suspected  Diouysiua 
he  fied  aota  Syracuse,  and  afterward  took  part 
with  Dion  e^>ellin^  Dionysius  team  Syra- 
cuse. After  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant,  a  POT- 
erful  party  at  Syracuse  looked  up  to  ileraclidea 
as  their  leader,  in  oonsequenoe  of  which  Dioo 
caused  him  to  be  assassinated,  864— Son  of 
Agotbocles,  accompanied  his  fitther  to  Africa, 
where  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  soldiers 
when  thev  were  deserted  by  A^athodes,  807. 
— i.  Of  Tarentum,  one  of  the  chief  couDsellors 
of  Philip  v.,  king  of  Macedonia^— 5.  Of  Byzan- 
tium, sent  as  ambassador  by  Antioohus  the 
Great  to  the  two  Scipioe,  190.— 6.  One  of  tbe 
three  ambassadors  sent  by  AntJlMihus  Eppba- 
nee  to  the  Bomans,  169.  Heraclides  was  ban 
iahed  by  Demetrius  Soter,  the  successor  of  An- 
tioobus  (162),  and  in  revenge  gave  bis  support 
to  tbe  imposture  of  Akzander  Balaam?.  Sut> 
named  PonioDB,  because  he  was  bora  Hera- 
dea  in  Pontus.  He  was  a  person  of  consider- 
ate wealth,  and  migrated  to  Athens,  where  be 
became  a  pupil  of  Plata  Ho  paid  attention  also 
to  tbe  Pythagorean  system,  and  afterward  at- 
tended tlie  instruotious  of  tipeusippus,  and  final> 
ly  of  Aristotle.  He  wrote  a  gi-eat  numlsr  of 
works  upon  pbilosq>hy,  matoematios,  muair. 
history,  politics,  gmmmar,  and  poetry;  but  al- 
most all  of  these  works  are  lost.  .There  baa 
come  down  to  ns  a  small  work,  under  the  naoM 
of  Heraclides,  entitled  ntpl  UoXiTtiCiv,  of  which 
the  best  editions  are  by  Koler,  Halle,  1804,  by 
Co?ae,  in  his  edition  of  .£lian,  Paris,  ISOfi,  [and 
by  Schneidewin,  1849].  Another  extant  work, 
'k^.3]yQfH,ai  'OfiTipiKat,  which  also  beats  ^  the 
name  of  Heraclides,  was  eertunl^  not  writtes 
him.  Diogenes  LaSrtius,  in  his  life  of  Her- 
aclides, says  that  "Heraclides  made  tragedies, 
aud  put  the  name  of  Tlteepis  to  them."  Hiis 
sentence  bos  given  occasion  to  a  learned  die- 
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qais:tioa  by  Bentley  {Phalaris,  p.  239),  to  prove  Sort),  a  range  of  mountains  in  SlcSy,  nUHUOS 
UMt  the  tragmeatii  attributtid  to  '11iL-:«j)id  ai-e  rrua>  tbe  centre  uf  ttie  isLsnd  soutbcnstt  and  akT 
really  cit«d  I'rom  these  counterfeit  ti  ageuies  uf  :  iag  iu>he  promontory  Pacbynum. 
HerBclides.   Some  diikiieh  stories  are  told  about '    Heb^uil    Vtd.  Aaoos,    92,  a. 


Heradides  keeiNDg  a  pet  aerpent,  aod  ordering 
one  of  his  frieoda  to  conceal  his  body  after  his 
deatti,  aod  jdaee  tiie  serpent  cm  tbe  bad,  that  it 


HxaBBssus.    Vid  Ebbsbbub. 
Hks^ta  {'EpSira :  'EpBtraloi,  Herbitensii,  a 
town  in  Sicily,  north  of  Agyrimn,  io  tlM  mount 


luigfat  be  supposed  that  he  hod  been  taken  to  j  aius,  -was  a  powerful  place  in  eor^  times  under 


tbf  comj<any  of  the  gods.  It  is  also  said  tb&t 
Im  killed  a  man  who  had  usurped  the  tyranny 
in  Bwaclea,  and  there  are  other  traditi<»u  about 
him  scarcely  worth  relstii^. — 8.  An  historian, 
who  lived  lo  tbe  reign  of  Ptolemy  Fhiktpator 
(Sa3-S0S)t  mod  mote  sereral  voriu,  woted  b;- 
the  gnuTf™™** — 9.  A  physician  of  Tarcntum, 
lired  in  the  third  or  se^Mod  centnry  B.Oq  and 
vrote  some  works  ou  Materia  Medica,  and  a 
eommatary  on  all  tbe  works  in  the  Hippooratio 
Oollectioa. — 10.  A  physician  of  Erjtbrse  in  louia, 
was  a  pQpl  of  Cbiysermas,  and  a  contemporary 
of  Strw»  in  the  first  centon'  B.O. 

HKuctlm  CHp^K^^iToc}.  1.  Of  Bpheeu^  a 
pbiloeoj^er  generally  ooneidered  as  belonging 
to  the  Ionian  school,  tbongh  be  differed  from 
their  ]mnciples  in  many  respects.  In  his  youth 
be  traTcllea  extetwively,  and  after  his  return  to 
Ei^esus  the  chief  magistracy  was  offered  him, 
wMcb,  however,  he  transfemd  to  his  brother. 
He  appears  afterward  to  bare  become  a  oom- 


the  tyrant  Archonidcs,  but  afterward  declined 
in  importuice. 

HsscuLAHiDU,  a  town  in  Samninm,  conquer- 
ed by  the  consul  CbttiUus,  B.C.  298  (Lir., 
46),  most  not  be  ooofounded  with  the  more  cel- 
etmtod  town  <tf  this  name  mcDtioDed  bdow. 
HKBODUiriEoH,  HBBCcLAidini;  ^BOOLXicnir, 

HSBOtTLKNHS    OpPIBOir,  HEBCULiA   UsBS  (I^m!- 

kXhov),  an  ancieut  ci^  in  Campama,  near  the 
coast,  between  yenpolu  and  Pompeii,  was  orig- 
inally founded  by  the  Oscans,  was  next  in  the 
poseessioa  of  the  Trrrhenians,  and  subsequent- 
ly waa  chiefly  iDhabited  hy  Oreeks,  who  ap- 
pear  to  bare  setted  in  the  {^e  from  other 
cities  of  Magna  Gnecia,  and  to  hare  given  it  its 
name.  It  was  taken  hy  tbe  Romans  in  the  So- 
cial war  (B.C.  89,  88),  and  was  colonized  by 
them.  In  AJ>.  68  a  great  part  of  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake;  and  in  19  it  was 
overwhelmed,  along  witb  Pompeii  and  Stabia, 
by  tbe  ^eat  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  It 


plete'reduse,  rejecting  even  tbe  kindoeeses  i  was  buried  under  showerB  of  ashes  and  streams 
aOeni  by  Darius,  and  at  last  retreating  to  the  of  lava,  from  seventy  to  one  btindrcd  feet  under 
monntaine,  where  he  lived  on  pot-herbs ;  but, '  the  present  sur&ce  of  the  gnmod.   On  its 


after  some  time,  he  was  oompelled  by  the  aiok- 
aeee  eomequent  oo  such  meagre  diet  to  return 
UD  EfdiesuB,  where  be  died.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  t&tj,  aod  flourished  about  B.C.  618.  Her- 
Bclitus  wrote  a  ymek  On  JUatien  {mpt  fvaeuf). 


ut«  stand  the  modem  Portici  and  part  of  the 
village  of  Retina:  tbe  Italian  name  of  Ereo- 
lano  does  not  indicate  any  modem  place,  but 
only  tbe  part  of  Hercolaneum  that  has  b«ea  dis- 
interred.   The  ancient  city  was  aeeidcotally 


whid  contained  his  pbiloeo|ijiioal  views.  From  discovered  by  the  smking  of  a  well  in  1720^ 
tbe  obscurity  of  his  Bt^Ie,  be  gained  tbe  title  of  sinoe  which  time  tbe  excavations  have  been 


the  Obteure  {oKOTttvot).  He  considered  fire  to 
be  the  primary  form  of  all  matter ;  but  by  fire 
he  meant  only  to  describe  a  clear  light  fluid, 
"  self-kiDdled  aod  self-extinguished,"  and  there- 
fore not  difteriiy  materully  from  tbe  air  of 
Ananmeoest — 2.  Ad  Aoademio  philoaopber  of 
Tyre,  a  friend  of  Antiochns,  and  a  pupil  of  Cli- 
tomacbus  and  Pbilo. — 3.  The  reputed  author  of 
a  work,  Xlept  'Airtaruv,  published  by  Wester- 
mann  in  his  Mytkographi,  Brunsvtg.,  1848. — 
[4.  Of  Lesbos,  autbw  a  history  of  Macedo- 
nia.— 5.  An  ^^^ac  poet  of  Halicarusfisus,  a 
contemporary  aod  friend  of  Callimachus,  who 
wrote  an  epigram  on  him.] 

[HEaAcuus  CHp^xAeiof :  H/K&c^tof),  1.  He 
name  of  several  Sicilians  mentioned  by  Cicero, 
t.  g. :  a.  A  citixen  of  Centuripini,  who  appeared  in 
evidence  against  Verres ;  b.  A  native  of  Siesta, 
put  to  deatfa  by  Verres,  though  innocent ;  e.  Son 
of  Hiero,  a  noble  aod  opulent  Syracusan,  strip- 
ped of  ueai^  all  his  propertv  1^  Verres ;  d.  An- 
oUier  Syracusan,  priest  of  Ja|Hter  (S^us),  held 
in  high  estimatJon  by  bis  fellow-citizens. — 2.  A 
eunnch,  and  favorite  of  Valentinian  ILL ;  was 
the  instigator  of  the  murder  of  AStius.— -8.  A 
governor  of  tbe  Eknperor  Leo's  in  Africa,  fought 
aacces^lly  agakut  tbe  Vandals,  406  Ai>.] 

HekXa  ('I^ofa:  VpauOc:  nnnt  near  Bt.Jo- 
wmetl  awwn  in  Arcadia,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  AJpheus,  near  the  borders  of  Elis,  Its  ter- 
ritory was  called  Heb^sAtib  ('HMuuric). 

Hzui  MoRTCB  (rd  Upo-a  iip^ :  Dow  Monti 


carried  on  at  different  periods ;  and  many  woriu 
of  art  have  been  discovered,  which  are  deposited 
in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Porticl  It  has  been 
found  neeeesary  to  fill  up  agam  the  excavations 
which  were  made,  in  order  to  render  Portid  and 
Reeina  secure  and  therefore  very  little  of  the 
aneient  city  is  to  be  seen.  The  buildiDgs  that 
have  been  discovered  are  a  theatre  capable  of 
accommodating  about  thoussod  spectators, 
tbe  remains  of  two  temples,  a  Urge  building, 
commonly  designated  as  a  /orwn  dvile,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  feet  long  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  on»d,  and  some  pivate 
houses,  the  walls  of  wUdi  were  adorned  with 
paintjnos,  many  of  irtucl^  when  discorenct 
were  In  a  state  of  admirable  weeervatioa 
There  have  been  also  found  at  Herctdancmn 
mafiy  M3S.,  written  on  rolls  of  papyrus ;  but 
tiie  difficulty  of  unrollii^  and  deciphering  them 
was  very  great ;  and  the  few  which  have  been 
decifthered  are  little  value,  consisting  of  a 
treatiM  of  Philodemns  oo  music,  and  fhigmmto 
of  unimportant  works  on  philosophy. 

HKaot^LSS  CHpoxA^c),  Uie  most  celebrated  of 
all  tbe  heroes  of  antiquity.  Hia  exploits  were 
celebrated  not  only  in  im  the  countries  round 
the  Mediterraoeao,  but  even  m  the  most  distant 
lands  of  the  indent  worid.  I  Gb>ce  Lionais. 
Tbe  Oreek  tnditkMw  about  Hereulea  appear  in 
their  national  purity  down  to  the  time  of  He- 
rodotus, But  ue  poeto  <^  the  time  of  Herodo- 
tus and  of  the  subsequent  periods  mtroduced 
SAB 
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Mmdiliralde  altemtions.  which  were  probably 
derived  fi-om  the  Eunl  or  i.yyi>t,  lor  uyi-ry  uatioD 
poBBeases  some  traditioos  rcspccUug  he^ca  of 
superiiomaD  streagtli  and  power.  Now  -while 
b  the  eoriiest  Greek  leffends  Hercules  u  n 
purely  bamao  hero,  s  conqueror  of  men,  and 
cities,  be  afterward  appears  as  the  sabduer  of 
momtroos  animals,  and  is  connected  in  a  va- 
riety of  ways  with  astronomical  phenomena. 
According  to  Homer,  Hercules  was  the  son  of 
Jiqater  (Zv)  by  Alcmene  of  Tbebee  in  Boeo- 
tia.  His  rtejniitaar  vaa  Axixpbitryoa.  Amphit- 
ryon xnB  the  flOD  of  AIcmib,  the  son  of  Ferseua ; 
aod  Alcmene  was  a  gnuid-daaghter  of  Pers- 
eoB.  Hence  Hercules  beltniged  to  the  family 
of  PerBCURi  Jupiter  (Zeus)  viated  Alcmene 
b  the  form  of  Aiapbiti^on,  while  tlie  latter  was 
absent  waning  aguDst  the  Tajdiians ;  and  he, 
pretendng  to  be  her  fansband,  became  by  ber 
the  father  of  Here  ales.  For  details,  vid.  Alo- 
MEKE,  AjiFHrrBTOif.  On  the  day  on  which  Her- 
cules was  to  be  bom,  Jupiter  (2eus)  boasted  of 
his  becoming  the  father  of  a  nero  who  was  to 
i-ule  over  the  race  of  Perseus.  Juno  (Hera) 
prevailed  upon  lum  to  swear  that  the  descrad- 
unt  of  Perseus  born  that  day  doold  be  the  ruler. 
rhereupoQ  she  hastened  to  Ai^os,  and  there 
tauaed  the  wife  of  Sthenelus  to  give  iHrtb  to 
Burystheus;  whereas,  by  keeping  away  the 
nithyite,  afae  delayed  the  l»rth  of  Hercules,  and 
^lUB  robbed  him  of  the  empire  which  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  had  destioed  for  him.  Jupitor  (Zeus) 
was  enraged  at  the  imposition  practiced  upon 
aim,  but  could  not  violate  bis  oath,  Alcmene 
■tbrougbt  into  the  world  two  bovs,  Hercules,  the 
BOD  of  Juintor  (Zeus),  and  Iphicl^  the  son  of 
Ampbityrou.  early  all  the  stories  about  the 
ebildbood  luid  youth  of  Hercilee,  down  to  the 
time  when  he  entered  the  service  of  Eurysth- 
ens,  seem  to  be  inventions  of  a  later  age.  At 
least  in  Homer  aod  Hcsoid  we  are  only  told  that 
be  ^rew  BtK»ig  in  body  aod  miiid ;  tba^  oonfid- 
iiu;  m  Iu8  own  powers,  he  defied  even  the  immor- 
tu  gods,  and  wounded  Juno  (Hera)  aod  Mars 
(Ares),  and  that  under  the  protection  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  aod  Minerva  (Athena)  be  escaped  the 
dangers  which  Juno  (Hera)  prepared  for  him. 
To  these  simple  accounts,  various  partioulara 
Kfe  added  in  later  writers.  As  be  lay  in  his 
cradle,  Juno  (Hera)  sent  two  serpents  to  destroy 
him,  bat  the  inbnt  hero  strangled  tiiem  with 
bis  own  bands.  As.  he  grew  np^  he  was  in- 
structed by_  Amphitryon  in  driving  a  chariot,  by 
Autolycua  in  wreatling,  by  Euiytus  in  archery, 
by  Castor  in  fighting  with  heavy  armor,  aid  by 
Idnus  in  sio^ng  and  playing  the  lyra  Xainus 
was  killed  by  bis  pupU  with  the  lyre  because 
be  had  eemued  bim;  nod  Anipbiti70D,  to  pre- 
vent snnikir  oocrarencea,  sent  him  to  hia 
cattle.  Id  tins  maoner  he  spent  his  Ufe  till  bis 
dgbtoeoth  year.  His  first  greet  adventure  hap-' 
poied  while  he  was  still  watching  the  ox^  of 
tus  stopiather.  A  hnga  lion,  which  hauutod 
Honot  Citbsron,  made  great  havoc  emcmg  the 
flocks  of  Amphitryon  and  TheapiiiB  (or  lliesta- 
im\  king  of  Tbesptn.  Hercules  pnmuscd  to 
dcuiver  the  oountry  of  tbo  monstor ;  and  Thes- 
pioa  rewarded  Hereules  by  making  him  bis 
guest  so  loDg  as  the  chase  lasted.  Hercales 
slew  the  lion,  and  henceforth  wore  its  skin  as 
bis  crdioarjr  gameot,  and  its  mouth  and  bead 
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I  as  his  helmet.  Othc)«  related  that  the  lioo's 
;  skin  of  Hereules  was  taken  from  the  Nemev 
I  Uoa  On  his  return  to  Ihebea,  be  met  the 
envoys  of  £jug  Erginus  of  OrdiomeDoa,  who 
were  gtaog  to  fetch  the  annual  tribute  of  oat 
bundrM  oxen,  which  they  had  compelled  the 
Thcbans  to  pay.  Hercules  cut  off  the  Dcsec 
and  ears  of  the  envoys,  and  thus  sent  '.hem  lack 
to  Erginus.  The  latter  thereupon  marched 
against  Thebes ;  but  Hercules  defeated  aod 
killed  Etgioos,  aod  compelled  the  Ordtomeni- 
ana  to  pay  double  tbe  tribute  which  they  hail 
fbrnieriy  recdved  ttoai  the  Thebans.  In  tbie 
battle  against  Ei;gimia  Hercuke  loat  his  step* 
btber  A^pbitryoD,  tlwu^  the  tragedians  make 
him  survive  the  campaiga  Oreon  rewarded 
Hercules  with  the  baiod  of  his  daog^tter  He- 
gara,  by  whom  he  became  tbe  father  of  several 
ohili^ea.  The  god",  on  the  otba  band,  made 
him  presents  of  arms:  If  erenry  (Hermes)  gave 
him  a  sword,  Apollo  a  bow  and  arrows,  VuicaQ 
(Hepluestus)  a  gold^i  coat  of  mail,  and  Hi- 
nerva  (Athena)  a  peplus.  He  out  for  himself  a 
club  in  the  neighborhood  of  Kemea,  while,  ac- 
cording to  others,  tbe  club  was  of  brass,  and 
the  gift  of  Vulcan  (Hephaestus).  Soon  after- 
ward Hercules  was  driven  mad  by  Juno  (Hera), 
aod  in  this  state  he  killed  bis  ovm  children  by 
Megora  and  two  of  Iphiclos.  Id  bis  grief  be 
sentonced  himself  to  exile,  and  went  to  Thes- 
pius,  who  purified  him.  Other  traditi<»i3  place 
this  madness  at  a  later  time,  and  relate  the  or- 
cumetances  differently.  He  then  consulted  the 
orade  of  Delphi  aa  to  where  be  should  settlci 
The  FyfluB  first  called  him  by  tbe  name  of 
oiilea—tar  hitherto  bia  name  had  been  Alcidee 
or  Alc«u8 — and  ordered  bim  to  live  at  TuynM 
and  to  serve  Eur^stbeus  fbr  tbe  space  of  twelve 
years,  after  whien  lie  should  become  immortal. 
Hercules  accordingly  went  to  Tirvns,  and  did 
aa  be  was  bid  by  Eurystheua.  The  account* 
of  the  twelve  lalxns  whidi  Hercules  pofottned 
at  the  bidding  of  Eurystfaew  are  found  only  in 
tbe  later  writers.  Tbo  only  one  of  the  twelve 
labors  mentioned  by  Homer  is  bis  descent  into 
the  lower  world  to  carry  off  Cerberus.  We  also 
find  in  Homer  the  %ht  of  Hercules  with  a  aea- 
monster;  his  expedition  to  Troy,  to  fetoh  the 
horses  which  Ijaomedon  had  renisod  bim;  and 
bis  war  against  the  Pylians,  when  be  destroyed 
the  whole  faoiily  of  tlieir  kbg  Neleua,  with  the 
ezceptioQ  <tf  JSestor.  Heaiod  meotioos  several 
of  the  feats  of  Hercales  distinctly,  but  knows 
nothing  of  their  number  twelve.  The  selectioa 
of  these  twelve  from  the  great  number  of  fieats 
ascribed  to  Hercules  is  pi*obably  the  work  of 
the  Alexandrine*.  They  are  usuaUv  arranged 
m  tbe  followiitf  oder.  1.  S%»  fi$M  niA  ik* 
Nmean  Hon.  The  valley  of  Nemea,  betweeB 
Cleonse  and  Fhlius,  was  inhal»ted  by  a  mon- 
strous lion,  the  o&pring  of  Typbcm  and  Ecbid- 
na.  EurystheuB  onlered  Hercules  to  bring  bim 
tbe  skin  of  this  monster.  After  neing  in  vaia 
bis  dub  and  arrows  agaiost  the  lion, lie  stran- 
gled tbe  ammal  with  bis  own  hands.  He  re- 
turned carrying  tbe  dead  lion  on  bis  shoulders ; 
but  Eurystbeus  was  so  frigbt«ied  at  tht^^gon- 
tic  strength  of  the  hero,  that  he  order4l  mm  in 
future  to  deliver  the  account  of  bis  exploiti 
outside  the  town. — 2.  FifflU  offointt  the  Lemaax 
hydra.    This  mon^ar,  like  tbe  lion,  was  tbe 
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nflbpring  of  Ty^too  and  Ediidua,  and  was 
brought  op  hj  Judo  (Hen).  It  rava^-d  tbe 
oonotry  of  ham  near  Atgoa,  and  dwelt  in  a 
swamp  Dear  the  well  of  AmymoDe.  It  had  pioe 
heads,  of  which  the  middle  one  was  immortaL 
Hercules  sfrack  off  its  heads  with  his  club ;  but 
in  tlie  place  of  the  head  he  oat  off,  two  new 
oDQS  grew  forth  each  time.  A  gigaotic  erab 
ftlso  caioe  t:  the  aatistanee  of  the  hydra,  and 
mnmded  Herculea.  However,  with  uie  aasist- 
aooe  his  faithful  servant  lolaus,  be  burned 
■way  the  heads  of  the  hydra,  and  buried  the 
niutA  or  immortal  one  under  a  huge  rook.  Hav- 
ing thus  conquered  the  monster,  be  poisoned  his 
arrows  with  its  bile,  whence  the  wounds  inflict- 
ed by  them  became  incurable.  Eurysthens  de- 
clared the  victory  unlawful,  as  Hercules  had 
won  it  \rith  the  aid  of  I(duu<— S.  Captvrt  of 
the  Arcadian  ttag.  ^nus  animal  had  golden 
aotlen  and  brazen  feet  It  bad  been  deoueated 
to  Diana  (Artemis)  by  the  nymph  Taygete,  be- 
cause the  goddess  bad  saved  her  &om  the  pur- 
suit of  JuiHter  (Zeus).  Hercules  was  ordered 
to  bring  the  animal  alive  to  Myoewe.  He  pniv 
soed  it  io  viud  for  a  wlx^  year :  at  leugtit  be 
wounded  it  wiUi  an  arrow,  cau^t  it,  and  cai^ 
ried  it  away  mi  his  shoulders.  While  in  Arca- 
dia, lie  was  met  by  Diana  (Artemis),  who  was 
angry  with  him  fur  having  outraged  the  animal 
•awed  to  her ;  but  he  succeeded  m  soothing  her 
anger,  and  carried  his  prey  to  Uvcens.  Ac- 
•ording  to  eome  statements  he  killed  the  sta^. 
— \.  Dettruction  of  the  Eiymanihian  boar,  Hia 
"■mnlj  which  Hereulea  was  ordered  to  bring 
alive  to  Euiystheus,  had  deeoended  from  Mount 
Erymanthus  into  Peopfais.  Hercules  chased 
bim  through  the  deep  snow  and  having  thus 
won)  him  out,  he  caught  him  in  a  net,  and  car- 
ried him  to  Mycema  Other  traditioos  place 
the  hunt  of  the  fkymanthian  boar  in  lliessaly, 
and  some  even  in  nirygia.  It  must  be  obeerv- 
ad  that  this  and  the  subaeqnent  labors  of  Her- 
oulee  are  connected  with  oei-tain  su))ordinate 
labors,  called  Pttrtrga  OJdpep}'a).  ,  The  first  of 
these  parat^  is  the  fight  of  Hercules  with  the 
CentaunL  In  his  pursuit  of  the  boar  he  came 
to  the  centaur  Pholus,  who  had  received  from 
Bacchus  (Dionysus)  a  cask  of  excellent  win& 
Hercules  opwed  it,  ooatrary  to  the  wish  of  Ins 
host,  and  the  delicious  fragiaooQ  attracted  the 
other  centaurs,  who  bem^ed  the  grotto  of  Pbo- 
lufl.  Hercules  drove  them  away ;  they  fled  to 
the  house  of  Chiron;  and  Hercules,  eager  in 
his  pursuit,  wounded  Chiron,  his  old  friend,  with 
one  of  his  poisoned  arrows ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  Chinm  died.  Vid.  CanttHr.  Pholus  like- 
wise was  wounded  by  one  of  the  arrows,  yrhUU 
by  accident  fell  oo'his  foot  and  killed  bim. 
1*018  fight  with  the  centaurs  gave  rise  to  the 
establishment  of  mysteries,  bv  which  Ceres  (De- 
meter)  intended  to  purify  the  hero  iirom  the  blood 
he  had  shed  agmnst  his  own  wilL — 6.  Gleantinff 
of  tha  tliMe*  of  Augetu.  Eurystheua  imposed 
upon  Hereules  the  task  of  deanaing  m  one  day 
toe  stalls  ttf  Angeaa,  kiiv  of  Elis.  Augeas  had 
a  herd  of  three  tboTnaod  ozeo,  whose  stalls  had 
not  been  cleansed  for  tlurty  years.  Hercules, 
without  mentioning  tfie  command  of  Eurysth- 
eus,  went  to  Augeas,  aud  offered  to  cleanse  bis 
italle  in  one  dav,  if  he  would  give  him  the  tenth 
part  of  his  cattle.  At^^  agreed  to  the  terms; 


and  Uerciilos,  after  taking  Fhylens,  the  son 
Autfeas,  as  bis  wttaese,  led  the  rivers  A^>haui 
and  Peoeus  thiough  the  stalls,  which  were  thw 
cleansed  iQ  a  ungle  day.  Bat  Aiq^eat,  wha 
learned  that  Hercules  had  undertaken  the  woi^ 
by  the  command  <^  Eurystheua,  refused  to  ^v 
bun  the  reward.  His  son  Phyleus  then  bors 
witoesB  against  bis  father,  who  exiled  him  from 
Elis.  Eurystbeoa,  however,  daeUxAd  the  enkdt 
Doll  and  vnd,  because  Hercules  had  stipulated 
with  Augeas  for  a  reward  ibr  peribiming  it  At 
a  later  time  Herculee  invaded  Elis,  and  killed 
Augeas  and  his  sons. '  After  tUs  he  is  aaid  to 
have  founded  the  Olympic  games. — 6.  Detiruc 
lion  of  the  Stymphaltan  birat.  These  voracioaB 
birds  had  been  brought  op  by  Mars  (Ares), 
lliey  had  brazen  claws,  wings,  and  beaks,  used 
their  feathers  as  arrova,  and  ate  bumaa'fledk 
They  dwelt  on  a  lidce  near  Stympbalns  in  Arca- 
dia, frma  which  Hercules  was  ordered  by  Eti- 
irstbeus  to  expel  them.  When  Hercules  un- 
dertook the  tosk^  Minerva  (Athow)  provided 
bim  with  a  brazen  rattle,  by  the  noise  of  which 
he  startled  the  lards ;  and,  as  they  attempted  to 
fly  away,  he  killed  them  with  his  arrows.  Afr- 
cording  to  some  accoonts,  he  only  drove  tlw 
birds  away,  and  they  appeared  agam  in  the 
island  of  Aretias,  where  they  were  found  by  the 
Argonauts^ — 7.  Capture  of  the  Cretan  ImU.  Ac- 
cording to  some^  this  bull  was  the  one  which 
bad  earned  Ennma  aeroaa  the  sea.  According 
to  others,  the  bull  bad  beea  sent  oat  of  the  lea 
by  Neptime  (Poseidon),  that  Minoa  might  offer 
it  in  sacrifice.  Bat  Minos  waa  so  charmed 
with  the  beauty  of  d>e  anioul,  that  be  kept  it 
and  sacrificed  another  in  its  stead.  Keptune 
(Poseidon)  punished  Minos  driving  the  bull 
mad,  and  causing  it  to  commit  great  havoc  in 
the  island.  Hercules  waa  ordered  by  Eurys- 
theua to  catch  the  bull,  and  Minos  willingly 
allowed  him  to  do  aa  Hereulea  aoeon^iliihfla 
the  task,  and  brought  the  bull  home  oo  bis  shoul- 
ders; but  be  then  set  the  animal  fi-ee  wuo, 
The  bull  now  roamed  through  Qreece,  and  at 
lost  came  to  Marathm,  where  we  meet  it  again 
in  the  stories  of  Theeetis. — 8.  Captaire  of  the 
mare*  of  the  3%.nuian  Dicmudn.  This  Diome- 
des,  king  of  the  Bistooea  io  l^awot,  ftd  hia 
bmea  with  human  flesh.  Xknystbeus  ordered 
Heroulea  to  brii^  these  ammala  to  Uyceue. 
With  a  few  oompaoioDS,  he  waxtA  the  animab, 
and  conducted  them  to  the  sea-coast  But  here 
he  was  overtakoi  by  the  Bistones,  During  the 
fight  he  intrusted  the  mares  to  his  firtend  Abde- 
rus,  who  was  devoured  by  them.  Herculee  do- 
ieated  the  Bistooes,  kiUed  Diomedes,  whose 
boc^  he  threw  before  the  marea,  built  the  town 
of  Abdara  in  honor  of  his  trnftntooate  frioid,  and 
then  returned  to  Mycenta  with  the  nures,  which 
had  become  tame  after  eating  the  fieeh  of  their 
master.  The  mares  were  afterword  set  free, 
and  destroyed  on  Mount  Olympus  by  wild  beasts 
— 9.  Seizure  of  t^  girSe  of  the  gneetn^  the  Am^ 
azone.  Hipi>olyte,  the  queeo  u  the  A|hwiw% 
possessed  a  girdle,  which  she  had  reodved  from 
Mam  (Ares).  Admete,  the  daughter  of  EuTy* 
stheus,  wished  to  obtain  this  ^rdle,  and  Ha<- 
oules  was  therefore  sent  to  feteh  it  He  waa 
acGConpanied  by  a  number  of  volunteers,  and 
ailer  various  adventurea  in  Europe  and  Asia,  ha 
at  length  reached  the  ooimtry  of  the  Amaw 
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Bippolyie  at  first  received  him  JciDdly,  aoil  prom- 
Ibm  him  lier  girdle ;  but  Juuo  (Ucra)  naviiig 
cidtad  the  AmaEona  ngainat  him,  a  contest  eo- 
•ned,  in  which  Hercules  killed  their  queco.  He 
then  took  her  girdle,  and  carried  it  Trith  him. 
Id  this  expedition  Hercules  killed  the  two  sons 
of  Boreas,  Calais  and  Zetes ;  aod  be  also  bt^t 
tbi'ee  B(HiB  hj  Eehidna,  in  the  country  oi  the 
Hyperboreans.  On  his  'WJ^  bome  be  landed  in 
Troas,  where  he  rescued  Beeione  from  the  moD- 
ster  sent  against  her  b^  Neptune  (Poseidon) ; 
in  return  fur  which  serviee,  her  &ther,  Laome- 
don,  promised  him  the  horsee  he  had  received 
from  Jupiter  (Zeus)  as  a  compeoaatjoo  for  Qaoj- 
medes ;  out,  as  LoomedoD  did  not  keep  hia  word, 
BerLuIes,  on  learinf,  threateued  to  make  war 
uainst  IVoy,  He  unded  in  Thrace,  where  he 
slew  SarpedoD,  and  nt  length  returned  through 
HaeediHiia  to  Fekponnesus.  — 10.  Capture  of 
the  ween  of  Otryonea  in  Eryt/da.  Qeryones,  toe 
m<»iater  with  three  bodies,  lived  in  the  fabu- 
lous island  of  Erjthia  (the  reddish),  so  called 
because  it  laj  under  the  rajs  of  the  settiug  suii 
in  the  west  This  isUod  was  orifpnaUy  placed 
off  the  coaat  of  S^inis,  but  was  afterward  iden- 
tified either  witli  Gadee  or  the  Balearic  hlands, 
and  was  at  all  tunee  believed  to  be  in  the  distant 
west  The  oxen  of  GerriHies  were  guarded  by 
the  giant  Eurytion  and  the  two-headed  dog 
Oftiirus ;  and  Herculea  was  comnumded  by  Eu- 
rjatheus  to  fetch  them.  After  traversit^  vari- 
ous eountriee,  he  reached  at  length  the  froutiers 
of  Libya  and  Europe,  where  he  erected  two  pil- 
lars (Calpe  and  Abyla)  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
Straits  of  Oibraltar,  which  wwe  hence  called  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules.  B^ng  annoyed  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  Hercules  shot  at  Helios,  who  so  much 
admired  his  boldness,  that  be  presented  him 
with  a  golden  cup  or  boat,  in  which  he  sailed  to 
Eiythia.  He  there  slew  Eurvtion  and  his  dog, 
as  wdl  as  Qeryones,  and  soued  with  his  booty 
to  I^irtessus,  Triwre  he  retuned  the  golden  cup 
(boat)  to  Heliofl.  On  his  way  home  be  passed 
tbi-Dugh  Gaul,  Italy,  Blyricum,  aod  Thrace,  and 
met  with  numenuis  adventures,  whicli  are  vari- 
ously embellishea  b^  Ule  poets.  Many  attempts 
were  m»ie  to  depnve  him  of  the  oxen,  but  he 
■t  length  brought  them  in  safety  to  Eurystbeue, 
wb^  aaerificed  them  to  Juno  (Hera).  These* 
tm  labors  were  performed  by  Hereules  in  the 
apace  of  eight  years  and  one  month ;  but  as  £u- 
rysUieus  declared  two  of  them  to  have  been  per- 
formed unlawfully,  he  commanded  him  to  ac- 
complish two  more. — 11.  Fetching  the  golden 
opp/eg  of  the  Seaperide*.  This  was  particularly 
dfficult,  amce  Hercules  did  Dot  know  where  to 
find  them.  'Shaj  were  the  vptiiM  wbidt  Juno 
(Hera)  had  received  at  her  wedding  from  Tom 
(Ge),  and  which  she  had  intrusted  to  the  keep- 
ing of  the  Hesperides  and  the  dragon  Ladon,  on 
Mount  Atlas,  in  the  country  of  the  Hyperbore- 
ans. For  details,  vid.  HxsnEoisxs.  Afbur  vari- 
eus  advoitarea  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  AMca,  Her- 
ealoa  at  l^rii  aniTod  afc  Momt  Atlai.  On  the 
advioe  tii  VvmeXbitaM,  he  sent  Adas  to  f<^;^ 
die  applee,  and  in  the  mean  time  bore  the  we^ht 
of  heavoi  for  him.  Atloa  returned  with  the 
apples,  but  refused  to  take  the  burden  of  heaven 
OQ  bis  shoulders  again.  Hercules,  however, 
otmtriTed  by  a  stratafcem  to  get  the  u)ples,  and 
hiwtened  away.  Ob  bis  return  Eumttieni 
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made  him  a  present  of  the  apples ;  but  Hervuiis 
dedicated  them  to  Minerva  (Attienal  who  ri; 
stored  them  to  their  fiumer  piaee.  Some  tradi 
tioDs  add  that  Hercules  l^ed  the  dn^n  Jjadoo 
— 12,  Bringing  Cerbenu  from  the  hwer  wrld 
This  was  the  most  difficult  of  the  twelve  labors 
of  Hercules.  He  descended  into  Hades,  oeai 
Teenarum  in  Laeonia,  accompanied  by  Mereury 
(Heimea)  a£d  Mmora  (Athoia).  He  deliTered 
Theseus  and  Ascalapbus  from  thar  famneDta 
He  obtained  permission  from  Pluto  to  carry 
Cerberus  to  the  upper  world,  provided  be  could 
accomplish  it  without  force  of  anui.  Her- 
cules succeeded  in  seizing  the  monster  and  car- 
rying  it  to  the  upper  world  ;  and  after  he  bad 
bLowu  it  to  Eurystheus,  he  carried  it  back  again 
to  the  lower  world.  Some  traditions  connect 
the  descent  of  Hnenlea  into  the  lower  world 
with  a  ecu  test  with  Hades,  as  .wo  see  evei  in 
the  Iliad,  (v.,  S9l),  and  more  particularly  in  the 
AlccBtia  of  Eurij^es  (24,  64&).  Besides  these 
twelve  labors,  Hercules  performed  seraol  other 
feats  without  being  commanded  by  Euiystbeus. 
TLeae  feata  were  calledi'arer^  by  the  aocicota. 
Several  of  them  were  interwoven  with  the 
twelve  labors,  and  have  been  already  described 
those  which  had  no  connection  with  the  twelve 
labors  are  spoken  of  below.  After  Hercules  had 
performed  the  twelve  laboi-s,  he  was  released 
from  the  servitude  of  Eurystheus,  aod  returned 
to  Thebes.  Here  there  gaveMegara  in  marriage 
to  lolaus;  and  he  wished  to  gain  in  marriagtt 
for  himself  lule,  the  daughter  of  Kurytus,  kiug 
of  (Echalia.  Eurytos  promised  bis  dMightcr  to 
the  man  who  dKnild  conquer  lum  and  liis  tout 
in  ahootiog  with  the  bow.  Hercules  defeatt-d 
them;  but  Eurytus  and  his  sons,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Iphitus,  refused  to  give  lole  to  him, 
because  be  oad  murdered  his  own  childreiL 
Soon  afterward  the  oxen  of  Eurytus  were  car- 
ried off,  and  it  was  suspected  that  Hercules  was 
the  offender.  Iphitus  again  defended  Hercnlei^ 
and  reqi^eeted  his  aasistonoe  in  searching  after 
the  oxen.  Hercules  agreed ;  but  when  the  two 
had  arrived  af  Tiryna,  Hercules,  in  a  fit  of  mad- 
ness, threw  bia  friend  down  from  the  wall,  and 
killed  him,  Deipbobua  of  Amycls  purified  Her 
cules  from  this  murder,  but  he  was,  nevertho- 
less,  attacked  by  a  severe  illness.  Hercules 
then  repaired  to  Delphi  to  obtain  a  remedy,  bul 
the  Pythia  refused  to  answer  hie  questions.  A 
struggle  ensued  between  Hercules  and  Apollo, 
and  the  combatants  wei'e  not  separated  tiU  Ju- 
pnter  (Zeua)  aeot  a  flash  of  lightning  between 
them.  The  oracle  now  declared  that  he  would 
be  reetored  to  health  if  he  would  serve  three 
years  for  wages^  and  stureader  his  eonungs  to 
Eui^tuB,  as  an  atonnnent-for  the  murder  of 
Iphitus.  Therefore  he  became  servant  to 
(wphale,  queen  of  Lydio,  and  widow  of  Tmolns 
Later  writers  describe  Herculea  ne  liviug  eff«an- 
inately  during  bis  residence  with  OmpL^e :  bs 
span  wool,  it  is  eoid,  and  sometimes  put  on  Jie 
Mmenta  of  a  woman,  while  Ompbaui  wort  hia 
Boi^B  skin,  Acoordng  to  other  accounts,  lie 
nevertheleoa  performed  several  great  feata  dor^ 
ing  this  time.  He  undertook  an  expedition  to 
Colchis,  which  brought  bim  into  connection  with 
the  Argonauts ;  be  took  part  in  the  Calydooiaa 
hunt  and  met  Theseus  on  his  landioK  from 
tiaiuaa  oo  the  Corinthian  isthmoa    Ao  ex- 
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pedidoa  to  India,  wbififa  was  meotioDed  iutfome 
tnulitioDS,  may  likeviae  be  inserted  in  Uiis 
place  Wfa«D  the  time  of  Ids  servitude  had  ex- 
pired, he  sailed  against  Troy,  took  the  city,  and 
kilted  laomedoD.  its  kin^.  On  his  return  from 
Troy,  9  storm  drove  him  <ai  the  island  of  Oos, 
where  be  was  attacked  by  the  Meropes;  but  he 
defeated  them  Bad  killed  their  king,  Eur^pylns. 
It  vaa  about  this  tim«  that  tb«  »dB  aent  for 
biu  ID  order  to  f^t  aeainit  the  Oiants.  Vid, 
OiGAtnm.  Soon  uter  Dia  return  to  Argos  he 
marched  against  Augaas,  as  has  been  related 
above.  He  then  proceeded  against  Pylos,  which 
he  took,  and  killed  the  sous  of  Neleus  except 
Neetor.  He  aext  advaoced  agaioi^  lACeds- 
mou,  to  punish  the  lona  of  Hippooooo  for  bar- 
iD^  asusted  Nelena  and  alaia  (Eraua^  the  too  at 
Licymniua.  He  took  laoedMuon,  and  asugu- 
ed  the  govemment  of  it  to  Tyudarena.  On  his 
return  to  Tegeo,  he  became,  by  Auge,  flie  fa- 
ther of  Telephus  {vid.  Augk);  and  he  then  pn> 
ceeded  to  Calydon,  vhere  be  obtained  De'ia- 
iiii^  the  daughter  of  (Eneua,  for  hia  vUe,  after 
fighting  witli  Aehelona  lor  bor.  Vid,  Dbiani- 
RA,  AcBxuiVH.  After  Herctdea  had  been  mar- 
tied  to  Deiaiiii-a  nearly  three  years,  he  acci- 
deiitaily  killed,  at  a  banquet  in  the  house  of 
CEneut,  the  boy  Eunomus.  In  accordance  vith 
the  law,  Herculea  went  into  exile,  taking  with 
bim  his  wife  Dnauira.  On  their  roaif  they 
came  to  the  Biver  Evenna,  aoroaa  which  the 
centaur  Nessus  carried  travellers  for  a  small 
sum  of  money.  Hercules  himself  forded  the 
river,  bat  gave  Deianira  to  Hessus  to  carry 
aaow.  Nessus  attempAd  to  outrage  her ;  Her- 
cules heard  her  aereaming,  and  shot  an  arrow 
ioto  the  heart  of  Nessaa.  The  dyioe  eeutaur 
called  out  to  Deianira  to  take  hia  blood  with 
her,  as  it  was  a  sure  means  of  preserving  the 
love  of  her  husband.  He  then  conquered  the 
Dryopes,  and  aanisted  jEgimius,  king  of  the 
ZXirians,  agMnst  the  Lapithaa.  Vid.  ^oihius. 
After  this  he  to<^  up  his  abode  at  Trachis, 
whence  he  marched  against  Eurytns  of  (Echa- 
lia.  He  took  CEchalia,  killed  Eurytus  and  his 
•3DS,  and  tenied  off  big  daughter  lols  as  a  pie- 
mw.  On  bia  return  home  he  landed  at  Oe- 
-UBom,  a  promontory  of  Eutxeo,  erected  an  altar 
x>  Jupiter  (Zeus^  and  sent  his  companion  Li- 
ebas  to  Trachis,  in  order  to  fetch  him  a  white 
garment,  which  he  intended  to  uso  during  the 
saerifiee.  Deianira,  afraid  lest  lole  should  sup- 
plant her  in  the  affeetioos  of  her  husband,  steep- 
ed the  white  garment  he  had  demanded  in  the 
blood  of  Neaaus.  This  blood  had  been  poisoned 
by  the  arrow  with  wbieh  Hercules  had  snotNes- 
ana ;  and,  accordingly,  aa  soon  as  the  gonnent 
became  warm  on  the  body  of  Hercules,  the 

Eiiaon  penetrated  into  all  his  limbs,  and  caused 
tn  the  most  oeroeiatii^  igony.  He  seized 
liebaa  by  his  feet,  and  threw  him  into  the 
MO.  He  wreuched  off  the  gannent,  but  it 
atobk  to  hia  flesh,  and  with  it  he  tore  away 
whole  pieces  from  hia  body.  In  this  state  be 
was  eonveyed  to  Trachis.  Deianira,  on  seeing 
what  she  had  uowittiu^ly  done,  hung  herselt 
Hercules  commanded  B^Una,  bb  eldest  eon  by 
Ddaoira,  to  marry  lole  as  soon  as  be  should 
arrive  at  the  age  of  manhood.  He  then  os- 
eended  Houot  Wm,  raised  a  pile  of  wood,  on 
which  be  placed  htmaelt  and  ordered  it  U>  be 


set  on  fire.  14*0  one  ventured  to  obey  htm,  notO 
at  length  Poeas  the  shepherd,  who  passed  by, 
was  prevailed  upon  to  comply  with  the  desire 
of  the  Buifering  hero.  When  the  pile  war 
burning,  a  cloud  came  down  from  heaven,  ond, 
amid  peala  of  thunder,  carried  him  to  Olympus, 
where  be  was  honored  with  immortality,  be- 
came reconciled  to  Juno  fHera),  and  married 
her  datvbter  Hebe^  by  wDom  he  beeame  the 
faUier  of  Aleziares  and  Anicetus.  Immediately 
after  bia  apotheosis,  his  friuKfa  offered  sacri- 
fices to  him  oa  a  hero ;  and  he  was,  in  course 
of  Ume,  worshipped  throughout  all  Greece  as  a 
god  and  as  a  hero.  His  worship,  however,  pre- 
vailed more  eztenriTely  among  the  Donans 
tBan  among  ai^  other  of  the  Qreek  races.  The 
sacrifices  oflfored  to  faim  ooDsisted  principally 
of  bulls,  boao^  ranu^  u»d  Iambs.  The  works  of 
art  In  which  Hercolea  was  represented  were 
extremely  numerooa,  and  of  the  greatest  vari- 
ety, for  be  woa  rraresented  at  aU  the  various 
stages  of  his  life,  from  the  cradle  to  bis  deatlL 
But  whether  be  appears  u  a  child,  a  youth,  a 
Btn^gling  hero,  or  as  tiie  immortal  innatntaut 
of  Olympus,  his  character  is  always  one  of 
heroio  strength  and  enei^.  Bperamena  of 
every  kind  are  etill  extant  He  finest  repre- 
sentation of  the  hero  that  baa  come  down  to  us 
is  the  Bo-callcd  Famese  Heroules,  which  was 
executed  by  Qlyeon.  Hie  hero  is  resting, 
leaning  on  his  rignt  arm,  and  hia  head  reeUning 
on  hia  left  hand :  tiie  whole  figure  is  a  most  ex- 
quisite combination  of  pecuhar  softness  with 
the  greatest  strength. — 11.  Rouan  TaADmosta 
The  worship  of  Hercules  at  Rome  and  in  Italy 
is  counectea  by  Roman  writers  with  the  hero  s 
expedition  to  fetg^  the  oxen  of  Geryonee. 
Tlicy  stated  that  Hercules,  ou  his  return,  viuted 
Italy,  where  he  abolished  human  sacrifices 
among  the  SaluneB,  established  the  worship  of 
fire,  and  slew  Cacua,  a  robber,  who  had  stolen 
hia  oxea  Vid.  Oacds.  The  aborigine^  and 
especially  Evander,  honored  Hercule<  with  di- 
vine worship;  and  Hercules,  is  return,  taught 
them  the  way  in  which  he  was  to  be  worsbip- 
pe<^  and  intrusted  ttia  cue  of  bia  wcHvhip  to 
two  distinguished  families,  the  PotStii  and  Fir 
naril  Vid.  FiNAaix  Gens.  Hie  ^Ua  gens 
traced  its  origin  to  Hercules ;  and  Fauna  and 
Acca  Laurentia  are  called  mistresses  of  Hoi^ 
cules.  In  this  manner  the  Romans  connected 
their  earliest  legends  with  Hercules.  It  should 
be  observed  tlut  m  the  Italian  tnulitionB  lha 
bero  bore  the  naoie  of  Reearanna,  and  tliia 
Recaranua  waa  afterward  identified  with  tlie 
Greek  Hercules.  He 'bad  two  temples  at 
Rome.  One  was  a  small  round  temple  of  He^ 
cules  Victor,  or  Herculea  Triumphalis,  between 
the  river  and  the  Cirens  Hoximua,  in  front  of 
which  was  the  ora  manma,  on  which,  after  a 
triumph,  the  tenth  of  the  boo^  waa  deposited 
for  diatribntioD  among  Ike  dticene.  The  sec- 
ond temple  stood  near  the  porta  trigemina,  and 
oontained  a  bronze  statue  and  the  altar  on 
which  Hercules  himself  was  believed  to  have 
oDoe  ofiered  a  sacrifice.  Here  the  ci^  pnetor 
(^fered  every  year  a  young  oaw,  jrmai  waa 
oonsdmed  by  the  people  wiuiin  the  aanotuaiy. 
At  Rome  Hercules  was  oumeoted  witii  the 
MoBes,  whence  be  is  called  Mtuaaetn,  and  waa 
.represented  with  a  lyr^  of  whicu  tbere  ia  ne 
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tnet  ID  Greece.  III.  Tbaditio.vb  of  other 
VAtiom.  The  ancieDts  themeelves  expi-eselj' 
mention  several  heroes  of  the  name  of  Her- 
ealee,  who  occur  omoDg  the  priDcipal  ontious 
(tf  the  aooimt  totIJ.  I.  7%e  E^pHan  Herculet, 
vhose  Egyptian  name  was  Som,  or  Dsom,  or 
OboQ,  or, .  aooordiiur  to  FauBaaiaa,  Maocria,  was 
a  son  of  AmoD  or  Kilaa.  He  was  placed  by  the 
I^iyptiaOB  in  the  seoood  of  the  series  of  the  ev- 
olotinu  of  their  gods. — 2.  71ie  Cretan  Herevlet, 
«D«  :f  the  Idsan  Dactyls,  was  believed  to  have 
founded  the  temple  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  at  Olym^ 
but  to  have  oome  orisioally  from  Egypt  He 
mi  wtwBbipped  with  nmentl  aaarificea,  and  was 
regarded  as  a  ma^daii,  like  other  andott  die- 
monea  of  Creta — 3.  The  Indian  Serculet,  was 
called  by  the  unintelligible  name  Dorsaaes 
{^opadvtii).  The  later  Qreelffi  believed  that  he 
was  their  own  hero,  who  had  visited  India ;  and 
they  related  that  io  India  be  beoame  the  father 
of  many  nns  and  dan^iters  tiy  Pandiea,  and 
tiie  ■ooestral  hero  (tf  the  iDdiao  kings. — 1.  71ie 
Phetmeian  Eeretilet,  whom  the  Egyptians  con- 
sidered to  be  more  aooient  than  Uieir  own,  was 
worshipped  io  all  the  Phcenician  eolomes,  such 
M  Carthage  and  (Jades,  down  to  the  time  of 
Coostantioe,  and  it  is  said  that  children  were 
■MXifioed  to  Um.^  7%$  CUMc  and  Otrmanic 
BoKidea  is  aaid  to  have  founded  Alesia  and 
Kemanstis,  and  to  have  become  the  father  of 
the  Oeltio  race.  We  become  acquainted  with 
him  in  the  aoooonts  of  the  ezpediti<Hi  of  the 
Greek  Heroules  against  Oeryones.  We  must 
either  suppose  that  tbe  Qreek  Heroules  was 
kleotified  with  natiTe  heroes  of  those  northem 
oountriee,  or  that  the  notions  about  Heroules 
bad  been  introdueed  Uiere  ^om  the  'Eatt 

Huo^LEs  {'HpoK^),  son  of  Alexander  the 
Great  by  Banine,  the  widow  of  the  Rbodian 
Memnon.  In  B.O.  810  he  was  brought  forward 
bv  PolysperahoD  as  a  pretender  to  me  Mscedo- 
tuao  throne;  but  he  was  murdered  by  Foly- 

SercboD  himself  in  the  following  year,  when 
t  latter  became  reooodled  to  Caasander. 
HmaOiM  OoLDiorjL   Vid.  Abtla,  Calix 
Hmottus  UoHtzcs  Foams.    Vid.  Momoous. 
HuoOuB  Foania.    Vid,  Cooa. 

[PORTUB     HnCDLU     LlSCKHI     Or  IiABROMIS, 

(now  Leghorn),  a  town  of  Italy,  on  the  eoast  of 
ftruria.    Vid.  Luaa] 

Haftcrih.B  PsowarrOaliJic  (now  Cape  Sparti- 
■umlo),  tiie  mostsontherly  point  of  Italy  in  Brut- 
tium. 

SmaHus  Silta,  a  forest  b  Qennany,  sacred 
to  Heroules,  east  of  the  TisuTgia. 

.HnondA  Silta,  Hekotmus  Saltts,  Her- 
ont&H  JuQtn^  an  extensive  range  of  mount- 
aine  in  Qemuay,  oovered  with  forests,  is  de- 
scribed  by  Omar  (B.  tf,  vL,  24}  as  nine  days' 
■oum^  in  breadtli,  and  more  than  sixty  days' 
Ynnaey  in  length,  extending  east  from  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Helvetii,  Nemetes,  and  Kauraci, 
mrallel  to  the  Danube,  to  the  fhintiers  of  the 
baoana.   Under  this  gaieral  name  Csaear  ap- 
peaH  to  have  iiidndea  all  tbe  mouotiUaa  and 
Kveeta  in  tbe  souUi  and  centre  of  Germany, 
the  Blade  J>i>rett,  Odenmald,  Thurin^erwald  the 
Ban,  the  Erzgiinrge,  the  JHetengebirgt,  (tc. ' 
Aa  the  Romans  beoame  better  acquainted  with  ! 
Germany,  tbe  name  was  oonfined  to  narrower  ' 
limits.   Pliqy  and  Tacibis  use  it  to  indicate  the  ' 
?60 


riiu^  of  mountains  between  tbe  ThBpingerwald 
Rtid  tbo  CarpalLiim  Mountains.  The  name  M 
still  pi-cserveii  in  the  modem  Han  and  En. 

HaauoMiA  (Uefdonieiwis :  now  Ordona\  a 
town  in  Apulia,  woa  destroyed  by  Hannibal, 
who  removed  its  inhabitants  *to  Thurii  aod  H«- 
tapontum;  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  Romani  bat 
remained  a  place  of  no  importanosi 

Hx&Dj>ifiDs.  1.  TuKHDB,  of  Arioia,  in  Latiom, 
endeavored  to  rouse  the  Latins  against  Tar- 
quiuins  Superbus,  and  was,  in  c(«isequence, 
ubely  accused  by  Torquinius,  and  put  to  death 
— 2.  Arrlos,  a  Sabine  chieftain,  wbo,  in  &0. 
480,  with  A  band  of  outlaws  and  slaves,  made 
bimBelf  maatar  of  the  OapitoL  Ou  the  fourth 
day  from  bis  entry  tbe  Cajntol  vas  retaken, 
and  Herdoniua  and  nearly  all  bis  followers 
were  slain. 

HsasNKiA  QzNs,  originally  Snmnite,  and  by 
the  Samni^  iuvauon  estabushed  in  Ciampanii^ 
beoame  at  a  later  period  a  plebwiui  bouse  at 
Rome^  Tbe  Herennii  wore  a  family  of  rank 
in  Italy,  and  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
time  of  the  Samnite  and  Funic  wars.  Thtj 
were  the  bereditaiy  patrons  of  the  MoriL 

HEBENNiua  1.  MonuBTliiua.  Vtd.  Monxsn- 
KD8. — 2.  FohtIus.  Vid.  Pontius. — 8.  SiNxda 
VidSMnsojo.  , 

HiniLLOB  {'HfiiXXoc\  of  Carthage,  a  Stoic 
philosopber,  was  tbe  disciple  of  Zeoo  of  Citi- 
um.  He  did  not,  however,  confine  himself  to 
the  opinions  of  his  master,  but  held  some  due- 
trines  directly  opposed  to  them.  He  held  that 
the  chief  good  consisted  in  knowledge  (h:ta- 
TVfvy   This  notion  is  ^ten  attacked  by  C'^ero 

[Hialms,  son  of  tbe  nymph  Feronia,  and 
king  of  Fr»neete:  bis  moUier  bad  ^ven  him 
three  Iive^  and,  accordingly,  Erauder,  who 
fought  with  him,  bad  to  ocnqner  and  despoil 
him  of  his  armor  three  times  before  he  fblly 
destroyed  him.} 

Hs&MfuM,  or,  in  Latin,  Mebcubii  Prokoxto- 
aluM  {'Epftaia  axpa).  1.  fNow  Cme  Son,  Arab. 
Raa  Addar),  the  headlaoa  which  forms  the  eaat- 
em  exb^ity  of  the  Sinus  Carthaginienais,  and 
tbe  extreme  northeastern  point  of  t^e  Oarthar 
ginian  territory  (later  the  province  of  Africa) 
opposite  to  Lilyueum,  the  space  between  tbe 
two  being  the  snorteBt  distance  between  Sicily 
and  Africa. — 2.  (SSow  Rom  el  Athan),  a  promon- 
torr  on  coast  of  tbe  Greater  Syrtis,  fiftj 
stadia  west  <tf  Leptis.  There  were  other  pro* 
montories  of  the  name  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 

HkruJloCba8  {'Ep/tayopat)..  L  Of  Temnos,  a 
distinguisfaed  Greek  rhetorician  of  the  time  of 
Cicero.  He  bel<wged  to  the  Rhodian  sdiool 
of  oratory,  but  it  known  chiefly  as  a  teacher 
of  rfaetona  He  devoted  partieiuar  attention  to 
what  is  called  the  inveidton,  and  made  a  pecu- 
liar divjsi<xi  of  the  parts  of  an  oration,  which 
differed  from  that  adopted  by  other  rhetoricians. 
— 2.  Suniamed  Canon,  a  Qreek  rhetoriciai^  • 
taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Augua- 
liiB.    He  was  a  disciple  of  Theodorua  of  QadariL 

HsRMApBsSnmTs  {'Epfia^pvitTos).  son  of 
Hermes  (Mercury)  and  Aphrodite  (VenuB),  and 
consequently  great-grandaun  of  Atlas,  wbenoe 
he  is  callea  Ail<miiade»  or  Atlantiii*.  (Or., 
Met,  iv.,  868.)  He  had  inherited  tlie  beauty 
of  ^th  his  parents,  and  was  brought  up  by  the 
nymidis  of  Mount  Ida.   In  bia  fifteenth  year  be 
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w«it  to  Caria.  Ib  the  neighborhood  of  Hali- 
camassua  he  lay  down  hj  ti^e  fouDtaiQ  of  Sid- 
nuoiB,  Tha  nTmpb  of  the  fbuutua  Cell  in  lore 
•with  Uniy  and  trwd  io  vsaa  to  via  his  affacUona. 
Odm  vben  he  vu  batluag  ia  the  fountaia  she 
eatmaed  him.  aod  ^yed  to  the  gods  that  she 
migbt  be  uoitod  with  him  forever.  The  gods 
gracted  the  request,  and  the  bodies  of  the  youth 
aad  the  nymph  became  united  together,  but 
retaiaed  the  diaracteristica  of  each  sex.  Her- 
ma^roditus,  on  beoomii^  avare  irfth«diaiig^ 
prayed  that,  in  futore,  every  one  who  bathed  in 
the  well  might  be  metamorphosed  in  the  same 
uuumec 

HzEMAacHDB  {"Epfiafixot),  of  MytileDe,  a  rtiet- 
oriciaD,  became  aiterwaid  a  diacipte  of  Epicu- 
ruB,  wbo  left  to  him  fait  garden  and  a^^xunted 
him  hia  saoeeaaor  in  hia  bdIiddI,  aboot  B.(X 
270l  Ha  viote  seraral  'worika,  all  <tf  vbiob  are 
loet 

Hksmas  {'Epfios),  a  disoiple  of  tiie  Apostle 
Paul,  and  one  of  ue  aposfauic  fathers.  He  is 
supposed  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  Hermaa 
who  t»  mentioned  in  St.  Paul's  epistle  to  the 
Rcanans  (xvi,  14).  He  wrote  in  Ch-eek  a  work 
entitled'  Shepkhrd  of  Sirmat,  of  which  a 
Latin  translation  is  still  extant  Its  object  ie  to 
instruct  persons  in  the  duties  of  the  Ohristian 
hfe.  Edited  by  Cotelier  in  his  Fairet  Aporiol^ 
Paris,  1672. 

Hkkmbs  ('Ep/^f,  'Epfieiac,  Dor.  'Epftik),  called 
MEKcCa!ns  by  the  Romans.  The  Greek  Ber- 
lAea  was  a  8<hi  of  Zeus  (Ju|uter)  and  Maia,  the 
daqi4iter  of  Atil«,  aod  bom  in  a  oave  of  Mamt 
Uyllaae  in  Arcadia,  wlMoce  he  is  called  Atian- 
HmUs  or  OylUniua.  A  few  hours  after  his  birth 
be  escaped  from  his  cradle,  went  to  Pieria,  and 
eaniod  off  some  of  the  oxen  of  Apollo.  In  the 
Diad  and  Odyssey  this  tradition  is  not  men- 
taoned,  tboi^  Hcnnea  (Meroory]  is  character- 
iied  as  a  cumung  thie£  Tliat  be  mtgfat  not  be 
(beorered  by  the  traces  of  his  fixttstras,  he  put 
on  sandals,  and  drove  the  oxen  to  Pylos,  where 
he  killed  two,  and  concealed  the  rest  in  a  cave. 
The  skins  of  the  slaughtered  fttijmala  were 
nailed  to  a  rock,  and  port  of  their  flesh  was 
cooked  and  eaten,  and  the  rest  burned.  Tbere- 
npon  1m  retomed  to  Cyllene,  where  be  fmind  a 
toitoise  at  the  entrance  of  hb  native  cave.  Ha 
took  the  animal's  abell,  drew  strings  across  it, 
and  thus  invented  the  lyre,  on  whi^  he  imme- 
diately i^^ed.  Apollo,  by  hia  proj^tic  power, 
had  meantime  discovered  the  thi^,  and  went 
to  Cytlene  to  chaise  Hermes  ^Mercury)  with 
the  arime  before  his  mother  Maia.  She  show- 
ed to  the  god  the  child  in  its  cradle ;  but  Apollo 
earned  the  boj  before  Zeus  (Jupiter),  and  de- 
manded back  his  oxen.  Zcnis  (Jumter)  com- 
manded bim  to  com^y  with  the  demand  of 
Apollo,  but  Hermes  (Mercury^  denied  *Uuit  he 
hail  stolen  the  cattla  As,  nowever,  he  saw 
that  his  assertions  were  not  believed,  he  con- 
ducted ApoUo  to  Pyke,  and  restored  to  him  his 
oz«n;  bat  when  Apollo  heard  the  sooods  of 
the  lyr^  he  was  so  charmed  that  he  allowed 
Hermes  (Uercuiy)  to  keep  tiie  ommala.  Ser- 
mes  (Mereui^)  now  invented  the  qrrinx,  and 
aftw  disoloBiof  bis  inventions  to  Apollo,  the 
two  gods  concluded  an  intimate  friendship  with 
«aefa  other.  ApoUo  presented  hts  young  friend 
vith  hia  own  goldaa  sbe^ierd'a  stail  and 


tauL^ht  him  the  art  of  prophesyiuK  by  meant  ol 
dice.  Zeus  (Jupiter)  made  luia  his  own  herald, 
and  likewise  the  herald  of  the  gods  of  tJie  low- 
er world.  The  prindpal  feature  in  the  tradi- 
tions about  Hehnes  (Mereury)  (XHWSts  in  hia 
being  the  herald  of  tbe  gods,  and  in  this  oapao- 
ity  he  appears  even  in  the  Homeric  poems. 
Hia  original  character  of  an  ancient  Pelas^aD, 
or  Arcadian  divinity  of  nature,  grodoally  dtsap- 
peared  in  the  l^ends.  As  the  herald  of  the 
go^js,  he  is  the  god  of  dxtq^tuaat,  Sac  the  hwalds 
are  the  public  speakers  n  the  assemblies  and 
on  other  ocoasiona.  The  gods  especially  em- 
ployed him  as  messenger  men  eloquence  was 
required  to  ^ttain  Uie  desired  objM^  Hence  the 
tongues  of  sacrificial  *ntmal«  were  offered  tu 
him.  Afl  heralds  and  messengers  are  usually 
men  of  prudence  and  ciroomspeotioi^  Hermes 
(Mwoury)  was  also  the  god  of  prndenoe  and 
skill  in  all  the  relations  of  social  interaaars& 
These  qualitiea  were  combined  with  similar 
ones,  such  as  cunning,  both  in  words  and  ac- 
tions, and  even  fraud,  perjury,  and  the  inelioar 
tioD  to  steal ;  but  acta  of  this  kind  were  oom- 
mitted  by  Etormea  (Meroory)  always  with  a 
eertain  skill,  dextaritv,  and  even  gracefulnestt 
Being  endowed  with  shrewdDsss  and  ta^jac- 
ity,  he  was  r^arded  as  the  author  of  a  variety 
of  ioventioiis,  and,  besides  the  lyre  and  syrinx, 
he  is  said  to  have  invented  the  dpbabet^  oum- 
ber^  astronoi^y,  music,  the  art  of  fighting,  gym  • 
naetios,  tbo  cultivation  of  the  olive-tree,  meas- 
ures, weights,  and  many  other  thiiwB.  The 
powers  whiidi  he  posaessed  himself  he  confer- 
red  i^Mm  those  nHntala  uid  heroes  yrbo  enjoyed 
his  &vor ;  and  all  "wbo  possessed  them  were 
under  his  espedal  protection  or  are  called  his 
Booa.  He  was  employed  hy  the  gods,  and  more 
especially  b^  Zeus  (Jupnter),  on  a  variety  of  oo 
caMons,  which  are  recorded  in  ancient  story. 
Thus  he  led  Priam  to  AehiUea  to  fetch  the  body 
of  Hector;  tied  Ixioo  to  the  wbed;  otmducteil 
Hera  (Juno),  Aphrodite  (Vflaus^  and  Athene 
(Minerva)  to  Faxm ;  flHtened  Prometheus  to 
Mount  Caucasus  ;  rescued  Dionysus  (Bacchus) 
alter  his  birth  from  iha  flames,  or  received  him 
from  ttie  hands  of  Zeus  ( Jui»t«r)  to  carry  him 
to  Athamas;  sold  Heroolea  to  Omphale ;  and 
was  ordered  by  Zens  (Jopter)  to  carry  off  Io. 
who  was  metaauffj^iosed  mto  a  oow,  and  guard 
ed  by  Argua,  whcmi  he  slew.  Vid.  Auava.  From 
this  murder  he  is  very  commonly  colled  'Apya 
^ivTTit.  In  the  Trojan  war  Hermes  (Mercury) 
was  OS  the  side  of  the  Greeks.  Hia  ministry 
to  Zeus  (Jupiter)  waa  not  confined  to  tiie  c^ces 
of  herald  and  measer^^,  but  he  was  also  bis 
charioteer  and  oop-beiffer.  As  dreams  are  sent 
by  Zeus  (Jupiter).  Hermes  (Maomy)  conducts 
them  to  man,  and  benoe  hR  is  also  described  as 
the  god  who  hadit  in  his  power  to  send  refresh- 
ing idoep  or  take  it  away.  Another  importMUt 
function  of  Hermes  (Mercury)  was  to  conduct 
the  shades  of  the  dead  from  the  upper  into  the 
lower  world,  whence  be  is  called  ^^■nrcjuirScr 
veKpoKoitiroCf^  inxay'-'y^t  ^  The  idea  of  hii 
beiiig  the  herald  and  messenger  of  the  gods,  of 
his  traveling  from  pilace  to  place  and  condud- 
ing  treaties,  necessarily  imphed  the  notion  that 
he  was  the  promoter  of  social  interoourse  and 
of  commerce  among  mea  In  this  o^taoity  he 
was  ''>gardei  as  tne  nuuntiuner  of  peace,  awl 
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w  the  goQ  o(  Rwds,  who  protected  trarellers, 
autl  punubod  thoae  who  refiued  to  aseiat  travel- 
len  who  had  mietakeD  their  waj.  Honce  tbe 
Atbeniaa  generals,  on  setting  out  on  aa  expe- 
ditioD,  offered  aaerifices  (9  Hermca  (Mercury), 
BuruBiued  Hegemoniua  or  Agetor;  and  numer- 
ous statues  of  the  god  were  ereotod  on  roads, 
Ht  doors  oad  gates,  from  which  circumstADce 
Ji  durired  a  variety  of  Bumamee  and  epithets. 
As  the  god  of  oommerce  he  was  called  dUftiro- 

paiot,  Ac  As  commeroe  is  the  sooroe  of 
wealth,  be  wae  also  the  god  of  gain  and  riches, 
especially  of  suddeo  and  uuexpected  riches, 
such  aa  are  afcquired  by  oommerce.  As  the 
giver  of  wealth  and  good  luck  (TrAovrotlunjf),  he 
also  presided  over  the  game  of  dice.  Hermes 
(Macury)  vss  beliered  to  be  the  inventor  of 
sacrifices.  Heooe  ha  not  only  acts  the  part  of 
a  herald  at  sacrifices,  but  is  also  the  protector 
of  sacrificial  ammala,  and  was  believed  io  mr- 
tioular  to  increase  the  fertility  of  sbeep.  for 
this  reasoa  he  was  especially  worshipped  by 
shej^rds,  aod  is  mentioned  io  couucotiou  witii 
Pan  and  the  Nymplis.  This  feature  in  tlie  char- 
acter of  HenneB  (Mercury)  is  a  remnant  of  the 
MwiMit  Arcadian  religion,  in  whidi  he  was  the 
fertilizing  god  of  the  earth,  who  conferred  bis 
blessing  on  man.  Hermes  (Mercui^)  was  like- 
wise the  patron  of  all  the  gymnastia  games  of 
the  Greeks.  This  idea  seems  t%be  of  late 
origin,  for  in  Homer  do  trace  of  It  is  found. 
Auens  appears  to  have  be«i  the  first  place  in 
which  he  was  wersbipped  in  this  capacity.  At 
a  later  time  almost  aU  gymnasia  were  under  hia 
protection  ;  and  the  Qreek.  artists  derived  their 
ideal  of  the  god  from  the  gymnasium,  and  rep- 
resented him  as  a  youth  whose  limbs  were 
beautifully  and  bamoniously  developed  by 
gymnostio  exercises.  The  moat  ancient  seat 
M  the  worship  of  Hermes  (Merenry)  is  Arcar 
dia,  tiie  Iwid  of  bis  birth,  where  Lyooon,  the 
tm  of  PelasguB,  is  swd  to  have  bmlt  to  him 
the  first  temple  From  thence  his  worship 
was  carried  to  Athens,  and  ultimately  spread 
thi-ougb  all  Greece.  The  festivals  celebrated 
in  his  honor  were  coiled  Mermaa.  Vid  DicL  of 
HistempleBaDdBtafaiefl(WA  J>u<.^ 
Ant^  «.«.  Hmcji)  were  extremely  numerous 
in  Qreece.  Among  the  thmgs  sacred  to  him 
were  the  palm-tree,  the  tortoise,  the  number 
four,  aud  aeveral  Idnds  of  fish ;  and  the  sacri- 
fices offered  to  him  ciHisisted  of  incense,  honey, 
cakes,  |»gs,  and  especially  lambs  and  young 
eoats.  The  principal  attributes  of  Vermes 
(Mercury)  are,  I.  A  travelling  bat  with  a  broad 
brim,  which  in  later  times  was  adorned  with 
two  small  wings.  2.  The  stoiff  (^oMof  or  ok^it- 
Tpov),  which  he  bore  9  a  herald,  and  had  reeeiv- 
iA  from  Apollo.  In  late  wcorks  j}f  art  the  white 
ribbons  which  surrounded  the  herald's  staff  were 
dianged  into  two  serpents.  S.  The  sandals 
(irediAa).  Ilier  were  beaotiful  and  golden,  and 
carried  the  god  across  land  uid  sea  with  tfae 
rapidity  of  wind ;  at  the  anUfls  of  the  god  tlwy 
were  provided  with  wings,  whence  he  is  called 
uTtivoTteiikoc,  or  alipet.  The  R(Hnan MuoURiM 
is  spoken  of  separately. 

HisvKS  TaisKEaisrcs  ('Ep/($c  Tptcutywro^), 
the  reputed  author  of  a  varktv  of  works;  some 
of  which  are  still  eriiant,    'Tb»  Greek  God 
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Hortues  was  identified  with  tlie  Egyptian  Ibui 
or  llieut  OS  early  ns  the  time  of  Plato.  Tbti 
New  Plat(»tst8  r^iarded  the  Egyptian  Hermes 
08  the  source  of  oU  knowledge  and  thought,  or 
the  Koyoc  embodied,  and  henoe  called  him  Tri^ 
megistus.  A  vast  number  of  works  on  philos- 
ophy and  religion,  written  by  the  New  Platoo- 
ists,  were  ascribed  to  this  Hermes,  from  whom 
it  was  pretended  that  Pythagoras  and  Plato  Imd  . 
derived  all  their  knowledge.  Most  of  tbea« 
works  were  probaUv  vritten  in  tiie  fourth  cen- 
tury of  our  era.  iW  most  important  of  them 
is  mtitled  Pomander  (from  iroifti'iv,  a  shepheni 
pastor),  apparendy  in  unitatiou  of  the  Pastor  of 
kermas.  vid.  ^suas.  This  work  is  in  the 
form  of  a  dial<^e.  It  treats  of  nature,  the  crea- 
tion of  tbe  world,  the  deity,  his  nature  aod  attri- 
butes, the  human  soul,  knowledge,  Ac. 

HzaMtalUiiAX  ^'EfitimdvaS),  of  Colophon,  a 
distingujshed  el^uic  poet,  lived  in  the  time  of 
AlexMider  the  Great  His  diief  work  was  an 
el^^ac  poem,  in  three  bwka,  addressed  to  his 
mistress  Leontium,  whose  name  formed  the  title 
of  the  poem.  His  fragments  are  edited  by  Rigler 
and  AxtiColoa.,  1828,  [by  Hermann,  in  a  univer- 
sity programme,  liips.,  1828,*4to],  and  b^  Bailey 
London,  1889. 

Hesh!as  or  HervIas  {'F,pfteia(  or  '^pftlac} 
I.  Tyrant  of  Atameus  aud  Assos  in  Mysia,  cel- 
ebrated as  the  friend  aud  patron  of  Aristotle. 
Aristotle  remained  with  Hermias  three  years, 
fi-om  B.C.  S47  to  S44,  iD  the  latter  of  wUflh 
years  Hermias  was  seized  by  Mentor,  the  Greek 
general  of  the  Persian  king,  and  sent  as  a  cap- 
tive to  the  Persian  court,  where  he  was  put  to 
death.  Aristotie  married  Pythias,  the  adopted 
daughter  of  Hermias,  and  celebrated  the  prases 
of  his  benefactor  in  an  ode  addressed  to  virtae, 
which  is  still  extant. — 2.  A  Christiaa  writer, 
who  lived  about  A.D.  1 80,  was  the  author  of  an  ex- 
tant wor^entiUed  Aiaavpfibf  tUv  l^ofiioao^uv, 
in  wlucfa  Hie  Greek  philosophers  are  held  up  to 
ridicule.  Edited  with  Tatianua  by  Worth,  Oxod., 
1700. 

He&hInIa  G£!is,a  very  ancient  pntricianboase 
at  Rome,  which  appears  iu  the  first  Etmscon 
war  with  tlte  repuUic,  KG.  fiOe,  and  vanishes 
from  history  in  448.  T.  Henninius  was  one  of 
the  three  heroes  who  kept  tiie  Bublician  bridge 
along  with  Horatius  Codes  ngoinst  the  whole 
force  of  Forsena. 

HsauiNliTB  MoNS  (now  Sierra  de  la  Ettrelta), 
the  chief  mountain  in  Lusitonia,  south  of  thie 
Durius,  from  sev«i  thousand  to  eight  thousand 
feet  Ugh,  colled  in  tlia  Middle  Ages  Sermeno  or 
AraaHa. 

HEEldSsE  {'Ep/ii6vn),  the  beautiftil  dangbter 
of  Menelaus  and  Helena.  She  had  beenpnMDr 
ised  in  marriage  to  Orestes  before  the  Troja& 
war  ;  bft  Mendaus,  after  bis  return  home,  mar- 
ried her  to  Neoptolemua  (Pyrrhus.).  Thereupoo 
Orestes  claimed  Hermione  for  himself  ;  out 
.  Neoptolemus  haughtily  refused  to  give  her^  ofx. 
Orestes,  in  revei^e,  incited  the  Delphiam 
agaioat  Imn,  aod  Neoptolemus  was  slua  Her^ 
miooe  afterward  married  Orestes,  whom  she 
had  always  loved,  and  bore  him  a  bmi  Usaine- 
nus.  The  history  of  Hermione  is  related  witfc 
various  modifications.  According  to  some,  Ucil> 
elaus  betrothed  her  at  Troy  to  KeoptoUmas ; 
but  in  the  meaotime  her  grondfiitiiN',  l^ndH* 
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UM,  promised  h«r  to  Orestefl,  and  actually 
her  in  marriage  to  him.   Ifeoptolemiu,  on  bu  r«- 
(uro,  took  poMeasioD  of  her  by  foro^  but  iras 
alain  aoon  after  either  at  Delphi  or  in  his  own 
hame  at  Phthia. 

HuHldn  ('Ep/u6v^ :  *Epftunievi :  now  Ka^ri) 
a  tovn  of  Argils,  but  origmally  iodependeDt  of 
ArgoB,  Whs  Bituated  on  a  promoutory  oq  the  east- 
.  '!n)  coast,  and  on  a  baj  of  the  sea,  vhicb  derived 
lU  oame  from  the  town  (Hermionifius  Sioua).  Its 
territorjr  was  Mlled  HuHionia.  It  was  origin* 
ally  inhatated  by  the  DryopM ;  and,  in  oouse- 
quence  of  its  isolated  position,  it  became  a  flour- 
i^na^city  at  an  early  period.  It  oontaioad  aev- 
erol  temples,  and,  among  them,  a  celebrated  one 
(jf  (Cered)  Demeter  Cbtbonia.  At  a  later  time  it 
joined  the  Aduean  leagoa 

KsiuiidxKS.    Fid  Qkbuahu. 

Hxaiuppce  CEpfuimot).  1.  An  Athenian  poet 
of  the  old  comedy,  vehemently  attacked  Pencles 
and  Aspasia,  [The  fragments  of  Hermippus 
are  published  collectively  by  Meioeke,  Fragm. 
Comic.  Grac,  toL  i,  p.  138-166,  edit  minor.] — 
2.  Of  Smyrna,  a  distinguished  philosopher,  was 
a  disciple  of  Callimaebue  of  Alexandrea,  and 
floiu^bed  about  RO.  200.  He  wrote  a  great 
Uograpbieal  work  {fiSat),  whieh  is  frequently 
referred  to  by  later  writeta. — 8.  Of  Berytna,  a 
grammarian,  who  flourished  under  Trajan  Mid 
Hadrian. 

HskhIsxux,  a  town  to  the  Taurio  Cbersonesus, 
on  the  CiouneriBii  Bosporus. 

HxbkogbXtbb  VEf^oKfMT^i),  a  Syracusan  of 
rank,  and  an  aue  statesman  and  mator,  was 
cfaoeeu  one  of  tbe  Syraousan  gtverals,  KG.  414, 
in  order  to  oppose  tbe  Athenians.  He  after- 
ward served  nnJer  Oylippus,  whoi  the  latter 
took  the  oommoDil  of  the  syrucusan  forces ;  and 
after  the  desimcHoo  of  the  Athenian  armament 
be  attempted  to  save  the  lives  of  Jifieias  and 
Demostheoes.  He  then  empktyed  fll  lus  influ- 
enoe  to  induce  lus  countrymeo  to  suppnt  with 
Tigor  the  LacedaamoniaoB  in  the  war  m  Greece 
itsell  He  was,  with  two  coUeagues,  appointed 
to  the  command  of  a  small  fleets  which  the  Stt- 
;:cusaos  sent  to  the  asaistaoce  of  the  Laeede^- 
monians ;  but,  during  hia  absence  from  home, 
he  WHS  booiehed  by  the  Syraeusans  (410).  Hav- 
ing obtained  suf^rt  fiwi,  the  Persiaii  satrap 
PharDubazits,  be  retamed  to  Sicily,  and  endeav- 
ored to  effect  his  restoratioQ  to  his  native  city  1^ 
force  of  arms,  but  was  slain  in  an  attack  which 
he  made  upon  Syracuse  in  407. 

fisaHdoSauB  {'EpfMdupof).  1.  Of  Ephesns,  a 
person  of  distiDotion,  was  expelled  by  his  fellow- 
citizeus,  and  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Rome,  and 
to  have  ezpbinad  to  tbe  decemvirs  the  Greek 
laws;  and  thoB  aaristed  them  in  drawing  up  the 
laws  of  tbe  Twelve  Tables,  RC.  461^3.  A  dis- 
ciple of  Plato,  is  said  to  have  circulated  the 
works  of  Plato,  and  to  have  sold  them  in  Sicily. 
He  wrote  a  work  oa  Plato. — 3.  Of  Salamis,  the 
arcliiteet  of  the  temple  of  Mars  in  the  Flaminian 
Circus.  ^ 

pcMiicus,  Olid  a  brother  of  the  wealthy  OoIUas,  is 
introduced  by  Plato  as  one  of  tbe  speakers  in 
hia  "  Cratylus,"  where  he  maititjina  that  ^ 
words  of  a  language  were  formed  by  an  agree- 
nietit  of  men  amou^  themgelTes<— 2.  A  odebrar 
led  Qreek  riMfawioum,  wu  a  native  of  Tarsus, 


;  and  lived  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelios,  A.I>, 
161-1£0.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  his  eloquence 
excited  tbe  admiration  cf  Marcos  Anrelius.  He 
was  ahortiy  aftoward  af^xanted  poblio  teaoher 
of  rhetoric,  and  at  the  age  of  serenteeo  babann 
hii  career  as  a  writer  ;  but,  unfl>rtunate]y,  when 
he  was  twenty-five,  hie  mental  powers  gave 
way,  and  he  never  recovered  their  full  use,  al- 
though he  lived  to  an  advanced  age.  After  his 
dea^  bis  heart  is  said  to  have  been  found  cov- 
ered with  hair.  His  works,  five  in  number, 
which  are  still  ertnnt,  form  together  a  complete 
system  of  rhetoric,  and  were  for  a  long  tims 
used  in  all  the  rhetorical  schools  aa  manuals. 
They  are,  1.  'Yixy^  ^roptidl  irtpl  tuv  ardaeov. 
2,Iltpl  evpcaeu^  Inventions)  S.Hepli6euw 
{De  Jformit  Oroiortu^  4.  Hepl  fttdoioa  ieamnf- 
Toc  {De  opto  et  aolerti  gmen  AeauH  Meihodut.) 
6.  Upoyvfivda/aiTtt.  All  abridgment  the  latter 
work  was  made  by  Aphthonius,  in  ctHisequeuce 
of  which  the  orifpoal  Ml  into  obUvion.  The 
works  of  Hermogenea  are  printed  in  Wolz'a 
Rhetor.  Orax. — 8.  ^ji  architect  of  Alabanda,  in 
Caria,  who  iovcnted  what  was  called  the  ptieu- 
dodipterus,  that  ia,  a  form  of  a  temple,  witli  ap- 
parentiy  two  rows  of  columns.  His  great  object 
as  an  vehiteet  was  to  iocreaw  tbe  teste  for  the 
lonio  form  of  temples,  in  preference  to  Doric  tem- 
ples. 

HxiuiSoiNEa,  M.  Tiasuius,  a  notorious  de- 
tractor of  Horace,  who  culls  him  {Sat.,  i,  S,  1  i^), 
however,  cptimut  cantor  et  modulator.  He  was 
opposed  to  satires  altc^tber,  waa  a  man  witb- 
out  talent,  bat  yet  had  a  foolisb  fboey  for  tiyiog 
his  band  at  literature;  It  is  oonjectured  that, 
under  the  fictitious  name  of  Pantc4abns  (Sat, 
i,  8,  11 ;  ii,  1,  21),  Horace  alludes  to  H«nio^ 
eues,  for  the  prosody  of  the  two  names  •» 
the  same,  so  that  one  may  be  subatitnted  for 
the  other. 

HiaHOOXNiXmn^  tbe  latest  Boman  jnrist  from 
whom  there  is  an  extract  in  the  Digest,  lived  in 
the  time  of  Constantioe  tbe  Great  It  is  prob- 
able that  he  was  the  compiler  of  the  Codex  Her- 
mogenionus,  but  so  many  persons  of  the  same 
name  lived  nearly  at  the  same  time  that  this 
cannot  be  affirmed  with  certainty. 

HsBMdLAuB  ('EpftoXao(\  a  Macedonian  youth, 
and  a  page  of  Alexander  the  Great  During  a 
hunting  psrt^  in  Bacbia,  RO.  827,  be  slew  a 
wild  boar  without  waitii^  to  allow  Alexander 
the  first  blow,  whereupon  tbe  king  ordered  him 
to  be  flowed.  Incttised  at  this  indigni^,  Her- 
iDolaus  fonned  a  conspira^  against  the  king's 
life ;  but  the  plot  was  discovered,  and  Hermolaua 
and  his  accomplices  wercastoned  to  death  by  the 
Maeedoniana. 

Hcaxoirjuu.  1.  A  town  of  tbe  Sindl  U  the 
entrance  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  founded  by 
the  Mytilemests,  called  after  Hermonasaa,  tbe 
wife  of  the  founder,  who  died  during  its  founda- 
tion, and  Iclt  to  her  the  sovereignty, — 2.  A  town 
on  tiie  coast  of  Pootue,  near  Trapexus. 

Hervoktbis  {'Ef^umOif  i  now  SmetU,  ruins), 
the  chief  city  of  the  Nomos  Hermoittutes,  in  Up- 
per Egypt,  on  tbe  west  iMink  of  tbe  Nile,  a  httle 
above  Thebes. 

Hkrhi'ipulis  ('Ep/i6iTo\t(,  'Epfiov  n-oAic).  1. 
Paxva  [fi  fiiKpd  :  now  DamanAimr),  a  city  of 
Lower  Egypt  the  on|Ntal  of  tiie  Nomoe  of  Alex- 
andrea, stood  upw  the  oanal  wbif^  ooooectad 
863 
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Che  Oaoof^  branch  of  the  inie  with  the  Lnbe 
UanotiM. — 2.  Magma  (i^  fityak^ :  rwm  near  £IsA- 
mmtmn),  the  captal  of  th«  Komos  Henoopo- 
lites,  ID  tlie  Heptuionus,  or  Middle  Egypt,  and 
oo*of  the  oldest  cita«s  in  the  land,  stood  oq  the 
west  bank  of  the  NQe,  a  little  below  the  con- 
fines Upper  "Egypt  At  the  boondsry  line  it- 
•fllf  was  a  DuUterr  station,  or  cnstom>house, 
called  'Ep/anetAtTu^  fvTiaic^,  for  eoUeetiDg  a  toll 
on  goods  eDtering  the  HqitBDomis.  H^mopo- 
Us  was  a  chief  seat  (tf  the  vorslnp  of  Anuua 
(OyoocephaloB),  and  it  waa  the  sacred  burial- 
place  of  the  Ibis. 

HmMos  ird  'Ep/iof :  'Epfinof),  a  demus  io  At- 
tioa,  behmgin^  to  the  tribe  Acamantis,  on  the 
toad  &om  Athens  to  Eletieis. 

HiaMftriMus  {'E^fiSufiot).  1.  A  mathemati- 
flian  of  Colophon,  was  one  of  the  immediate 
predecessors  of  Eoolid,  and  the  discoverer  of 
several  geometrical  propositicmB.  —  2.  Of  Cla- 
comeoce,  an  early  Qrees  philosopher  of  uncer- 
tain date,  belonged  to  the  Ionic  school  Some 
traditions  represent  him  as  a  mysterious  per- 
B«i,  gifted  with  Bupematoral  power,  by  which  his 
soul,  apart  from  the  body,  wandered  from  place 
to  place,  bringing  tidings  of  distant  ereotB  in 
inoredibly  short  spaces  of  time.  At  length  his 
enemies  bunied  his  body,  in  tJie  absence  of  the 
soul,  which  put' an  end  to  hts  wanderings. 

HsuiuimOai,  one  of  the  most  powerful  na- 
tions of  Qermany,  beloved  to  the  Suevie  race, 
dwelt  between  the  Mam  and  the  Danube^  and 
were  bounded  the  Sodeti  HotmtidnB  ia  the 
north,  the  Agri  Decnmates  of  the  BxnaMPA  in 
the  west  and  south,  the  Narisd  on  the  east,  the 
Cherosci  on  the  northeast,  and  the  Catti  on  the 
northwest  They  were  for  a  long  time  the  allies 
of-the  BtHuans ;  but  along  with  the  other  Qer- 
man  tribes  the^  assisted  the  MarcomaiKB  in  the 

rat  war  agamst  the  Romans  in  the  rdgn  of 
Aurelios.  After  this  time  Qiej  are  rarely 
mentioned  ns  a  separate  people,  but  are  in- 
eluded  under  the  general  name  of  Sueri 

Haainis  {'Ep/utc  :  now  Ghie^-Ghai),  a  oon- 
siderable  river  of  Asia  Minor,  rises  in  Moant 
Diadymene  {acm  Mond-Dagk)  in  Fhrygia ;  dows 
through  Lyoia,  waterii^  theplaia  north  of  Sar- 
dis,  which  was  hence  called  'Ef^mv  TteSUiv ;  pass- 
es by  Magnena  and  Temnua,  and  falls  into  the 
Gulf  of  Smyrna  between  Smyrna  and  Phoctea. 
It  formed  the  boundary  between  iiEolis  and 
Ionia.  Its  chief  cribtitaries  were  the  Hyllue, 
Cogamns,  Factolue,  and  Phrygnus. 

HienIci,  a  peo[de  in  latium,  bdonged  to  tbe 
,  Sabine  race,  and  are  said  to  have  denved  their 
name  from  t^  Marna  (Sal»ne)  word  kerna, 
"rock."    Accordii^  to  this  etymoli^,  llieir 
name   would  signify   "mountaineers."  ^ey 
inhabited  the  mountains  of  the  Apennines  be- 
tween the  Lake  Fuoions  and  theCurer  Trenie, 
and  were  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Marsi 
ani)  .£qui,  and  on  tiie  sooth  1^  tbe  Yolsel 
Their  ehief  town  waa  AjiAaHU.   They  were  a 
brave  and  warlike  people,  and  loi^  offered  a 
furmidaUe  reeislaoce  to  the  Romans.  The 
Romans  formed  a  league  with  them  on  equal 
terms  in  the  third  coDSulship  of  8p  Casdos, 
B.C.  486.    Hiey  were  finally  snbdoed  by  the 
Romans,  (06. 
Usaa    Vid.  LBARDSa. 
Hbo  CMpw).   1.  Th>  Euira,  a  eetebnted 
3M 


niatbemtticiBn,  was  s  native  of  Alexandre^ 
and  lived  in  tiie  rdgns  of  the  Ptolemies  PhUa- 
delpbufl  and  Everg^  (B.C.  286-232).  He  is 
celebrated  w  account  of  hia  mechaniwtl  inveo- 
tiooB,  of  which  one  of  the  best  known  is  the 
common  pneumatic  experiment  called  Hero'* 
fauniain,  in  which  ft  jot  of  water  ia  maintained 
by  condensed  air.  We  also  find  in  his  vorke 
a  description  of  a  tieam-enginie,  and  of  a  douUe 
forciag  pomp  used  fbr  a  fin-tt^^ine.  Hie  fol- 
lowing works  of  Hero  are  extant,  though  not  in 
a  perfect  form  ;  l.  lietpo^y.7XijTpaf  Karaaxtt^ 
xal  ov/iftrrpla,  de  GoriMtmcttone  et  Mentura  Man 
vbalista.  2.  BeXoiroilKd,  on  the  manufacture  ol 
darts.  8.  HvtvuaTutd,  or  Sptritalie,  the  most 
celebrated  of  Us  wofks.  ^llepl  tAn^iamrotn 
TiKuv,  de  Avtomatontm  Pttbrica  lAbri  duo.  All 
these  works  are  pnblisbed  in  the  Mathematiei 
Vetereg,  Paris,  1698. — 3.  Thk  TomoEB,  a  math- 
ematieinn,  is  supposed  to  have  ItvfAl  under  Ee- 
raelius  (A.I>.  610-641X  The  principal  extant 
works  Bssiinied  to  him  are,  1.  Z&  Maehinit  bei- 
Ueit,  2.  QeodatiOy  on  jniactieal  geometry.  8. 
J)e  Obttdiotu  repdUuda.  Published  in  the  JfafA- 
ematiei  Veteret. 

HiB^DBS  X  {'Hpad^^),  commonly  called  Hea 
on.  1,  Snmamed  the  Great,  king  of  the  Jews, 
was  the  second  son  of  Antipater,  and  conse- 
quently of  Idunuean  ori^o.  Vid.  Antipateb, 
No.  8.  When  his  father  waa  amxjinted  by  Cie- 
sar  procurator  of  Judiea,  in  B.C.  47,  Herod, 
though  tnily  twaity-five  yeaxa  of  age,  obtaioecl 
the  govemmeot  of  Galilee.  Id  46  nie  obtained 
the  government  of  Ccele-^ria.  After  the  death 
of  Osasar  (44),  Herod  first  supported  Cussius ;. 
but  up(m  the  arrival  of  Antony  in  Syria,  in  41 
he  exerted  himself  to  secure  his  favor,  and  com- 
pletely succeeded  in  bis  object  In  40  he  went 
to  Rome,  and  obtained  from  Antony  and  Oct*- 
vianus  a  decree  of  the  senate,  eonstitutiiw  him 
kir^  of  Judtea.  He  supported  Antony  in  the 
dvu  war  against  Octavianus ;  but  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Actium  (81)  he  was  pardoned  by  Octa- 
vianus and  confirmed  in  his  kingdom.  During 
the  remainder  of  his  reign  be  cultivated  with 
asdduity  the  fiiendsUp  of  Augustiis  tmd  bis 
ooonselior  Affrippa,  and  enjoyed  the  highest  &• 
vor  both  of  tiie  <»e  and  the  other.  He  possess- 
ed a  jealous  temper  and  un^veniable  passions. 
He  put  to  death  his  beautiful  wife  Mariamne, 
whom  he  suspected,  without  cause,  of  adultery, 
and  with  whom  he  waa  violently  in  love ;  and 
at  a  later  period  he  also  put  to  death  hia  two 
BOOB  by  Mariamne,  Alexander  antf  Arisblbulnc. 
His  government,  tixn^  ernol  and  ^rannieal, 
was  vigorous ;  and  he  was  botii  feared  and  re- 
spected by  bis  Buhjecta  and  the  surrounding  na 
tions.  He  especially  loved  to  display  hU  pow 
er  and  munineence  by  coBtly  and  Bplendid  pul> 
lie  works.  He  commenced  rebuildmg  the  tem- 
ple of  Jemsalem ;  he  rebuilt  the  city  of  Samaria, 
and  bestowed  on  it  the  name  of  Bebaste ;  while 
he  converted  a  amidl  town  on  the  sea-ooast  into 
a  maleficent  city,  to  which  be  gave  the  name 
of  Offisarea.  He  adorned  these  new  cities  with 
temples,  theatres,  gymnasia,  and  otiier  build- 
ii:^  in  the  Greek  style ;  and  be  even  ventured 
to  erect  a  theatre  at  Jerusalem  itself,  and  an 
annilutheatin  withont  the  walls,  m  which  he  ex- 
hilated  combats  of  wild  beaata  and  gtodiafann 
Ja  the  laat  year  of  his  rdgn  Jebci  Csusr 
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wat  bom ;  aad  it  most  bare  beeo  oo  Lia  death- 
bed that  he  ordered  that  masaacn  of  the  chil- 
drvo  at  Bethlehem  -whieh  is  racorded  b;  the 
Evongdiat  (Uatth,  il,  16).  He  died  ia  the 
thlrty-sereath  year  of  hia  reign,  aiid  the  seveo- 
tieth  of  his  age,  KG.  4." — 2.  Us&ossa  Antifis, 
buii  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Malthaoe^  a  Samar- 
itiui.  obtained  the  tetroroh^  of  Galilee  and  Peraaa 
vn  hid  father's  death,  vhile  the  kingdom  of  Ju- 
daa  devolved  on  hia  elder  brother  Archelaua. 
Uo  martied  Herodia^  tba  inS»  of  his  half-broth- 
er, Herod  Pbil^  abe  banug,  in  defiauce  of  the 
Jewiih  lav,  dirarced  her  first  husband.  He 
bad  been  previouBl;  married  to  a  daughter  of 
the  Arabian  prince  Aretaa,  who  quitted  him  in 
disgust  at  this  new  alliance.  Aretas  thereupon 
invaded  the  dianiiiiotia  of  Antipaa,  and  defeas- 
ed the  army  irhich  ma  oppoted  to  him.  In 
AJ).  88,  ma  the  death  in  Iibmu%  AnUpaa 
vent  to  Borne  to  solicit  &om  Caligula  the  title 
of  lung,  which  had  just  beoL  bestowed  upon  hia 
ucphew,  Herod  Agrippa ;  but,  through  the  in- 
trigues of  Agrippa,  who  was  high  in  the  favor  of 
the  Roman  emperor,  Antipas  was  dejwived  of 
his  dominions,  and  sent  into  exile  at  Lyiws  (89); 
he  was  subeequectly  removed  to  Spain,  where 
he  died.  It  waa  Herod  Autipas  who  impriioa- 
od  and  pot  to  death  John  the  Baptist,  woo  bad 
reproached  him  vriih  his  uolawM  onaiection 
with  Hcrodias.  It  was  before  him  also  that 
Cuaisr  was  sent  by  Pontius  Filate  at  Jerusa- 
lem, as  belonging  to  Ids  jurisdiotbo,  oo  account 
of  his  supposed  Galilean  origin,^— 2.  Huoioa 
Agkitfa.  Vid.  AoBipPAt — 4^  Brother  oC  Herod 
Agrippa  X,  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Chalcis 
from  Claudius  at  the  request  of  Agrippa,  41. 
After  the  death  of  Agrippa  (44),  Claudius  be- 
stowed npoQ  him  the  superioteodeoce  of  the 
ten^le  of  Jerjsalem,  together  with  the  ri^ht  of 
appointing  the  high  priests.  He  died  m  46, 
when  his  Idngdvi  was  txistowed  by  Claudius 
upon  Ids  nephew,  Herod  Agri|ma  il.--6.  Ha- 
*  BODiB  Atticot,  the  rbetorioian.  Vid.  Amcm 
HftiOMAsoa  ('Hptfdtat'tir).  1.  An  hiatoriao, 
who  wrote  in  Greek  a  history  ai  the  Roman 
empire  in  eigld  booki,  from  the  deiUh  <rf  M. 
Aurelius  to  the  oommeswemeDt  of  the  reign  of 
Gordianus  lU.  (AJ).  180-238i  He  himself  in- 
f»rms  OS  that  the  evmte  of  this  period  had  oc- 
curred in  his  own  lifetime;  but  beyond  this  we 
know  nothing  respecting  his  life.  He  appears 
to  bare  bad  ThucydideB  before  him  as  a  model, 
both  for  style  and  for  the  general  compositaon 
of  bis  work,  like  him,  introducing  hcure  and 
there  speeches  wholly  or  in  part  imaginary. 
In  spite  of  occasi(Hifd  inaccuracies  in  inronolo- 
gy,  )iis  narrative  is  in  the  main  truthful  and  im- 
partioL  Edited  by  Irmisch,  Lips,  IIS^-ISOS, 
a  vola,  and  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  18S4t^-&  JEtSvB 
OM  tbs  most  oelelwated  gram* 
moriana  ot  aotiqui^,  waa  the  son  of  ApoUonius 
Dyscolua  (vid.  Afollonius,  Ho.  4),  and  was  bom 
at  Alezaodrea.  From  that  place  he  removed 
to  Bome,  where  he  gained  the  fa^or  of  the  em- 
peror M.  Anreliui,  to  whom  he  dedioated  his 
work  on  fntody.  Thia  wotk  eeema  to  have 
embraced  not  merely  poaody,  bat  most  of  thoee 

•  The deatliaf  Herod  took plsca  inthaiuifi  jMrwith 
tba  u tail  birth  of  Chriit,  u  umantiosad  ibara,  but  it  ii 
well  kaowa  Aat  tUa  It  to  ba  plaoad  fbu  jMUi  Wore  tha 
Ua  ia  gntml  vm  h  ika  ChilsUaa  aia. 


aulgeota  now  included  in  the  etymological  par 
tiun  of  grammar.  The  estimatlui  in  wlwih  bt 
was  held  by  subsequent  grammarians  was  ven 
great  FhsoiBO  stylea  him  maximut  auetor  artu 
grmunatica.  He  was  a  very  voluminous  writ- 
er ;  but  oom  of  hia  works  nave  come  down  to 
us  complete,  though  several  extracts  from  tbm 
are  preserved  by  later  gramoiaiiuns. 

HiaSiudDa  ('Hpodixos).  1.  Of  Babylcu,  a 
grammarian,  was  one  of  the  immnHfa^^f 
cessors  of  Crates  of  M»^'"^^  aod  as  itppootOt  of 
the  followers  of  AristanduH,  agMSSt  whom  hs 
wrote  an  epigram,  which  is  a^  extant  and 
eluded  in  ti^  Gredi  Aotholo^; — 2.  Aeelebrated 
phjBiciao  of  S^m)»ia  iu  Tbniee,  lived  io  the 
fifth  century  B.a,  and  was  one  of  the  tuton  ttf 
Hippocrates. 

H^dsOaus  ('Hp6<Iupof),  of  Heradea,  in  Fod- 
tus,  a  contemporary  of  HeeatSBue  and  Hiere- 
cydea,  about  B.C.  610,  wrote  a  work  tm  Her- 
oules  and  his  exploits. 

Hicafioj^Tcs  {'iipodoTOf).  1.  A  Greek  historian, 
and  the  fother  of  histoi^,  was  boro  at  Halicar* 
uassus,  a  Doric  colony  m  Caria,  B.O.  484.  He 
belonged  to  a  noble  iamily  at  HaUoamasBus. 
He  was  the  sod  of  Lyxes  and  Dryo ;  and  the 
epic  poet  Paoyaais  was  one  of  his  r^tiMia. 
Herodotus  left  bis  niUive  city  at  an  early  agc^ 
in  order  to  escape  from  the  oppressive  govern* 
meat  of  Lygdamis,  the  tyr&nt  of  Haliearoassus, 
who  f)ut  to  death  Panyasis.  He  probably  eet- 
Ued  at  Samoa  fur  some  time,  and  there  became 
acquainted  with  the  luiie  dialect ;  but  he  spent 
many  years  io  his  otensive  tnvels  iu  Europe^ 
Asia,  and  Africa,  of  whidi  we  ah^  speak  pre^ 
eotly.  At  a  later  time  he  rrtomed  to  HaUoar 
nassuMpd  took  a  promineot  part  m  expelling 
Lygdamis  frvm  his  native  <nty.  In  the  eoiitca-  ' 
Uons  which  followed  the  expulsion  of  the  ty- 
rant, Herodotus  was  exposed  to  the  hostile  at- 
taclu  of  oue  of  the  pohtioal  parties,  whereupoc 
he  again  left  Haliearoassus,  and  settled  at  Tborii, 
in  usly,  where  he  died.  Whether  Ira  aooan* 
paiued  the  first  oolouata  to  Thaiii  in  448,  or 
followed  them  a  few  years  afterward,  is  a  dis- 
puted pcont,  and  eaa  not  be  determined  with 
certainty,  tbcnigh  it  appears  jwobable,  from  a 
passage  in  his  work,  that  he  was  at  Athens  at 
the  oommeoeement  of  the  Pelopoooesian  war 
(431).  It  is  also  disputed  where  Herodotus 
wrote  Ua  Ustray.  Lneian  relates  that  Herod- 
otus read  his  work  to  the  assemUed  Greeks 
at  Olympia,  which  was  received  with  such  um- 
versal  applause  that  the  oine  books  of  the  work 
were  in  oonBequeuce  buiored  with  the  names 
of  the  nine  muses.  The  same  writer  adds  that 
the  young  niueydides  was  present  at  this  reci- 
tati<m,  and  was  moved  to  trars.  But  this  colo- 
totted  story,  which  rests  upon  the  authority  trf 
Ltutian  ak»e,  must  be  rejected  for  many  rea- 
sona  Sor  is  thn^  sufficient  evidence  iu  fiivol 
of  the  tradition  that  Herodotus  read  his  work  at 
the  Panathentea  at  Athens  in  44S  44S,  and  re- 
ceived from  the  Athenians  a  reward  of  ten  ial- 
ipta.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  he  wrote  bis 
work  at  Thurii,  when  he  waa  advanced  m  yearn; 
and  it  appears  that  he  was  eugaged  upon  it,  at 
least  in  the  way  of  revisitn,  when  he  was  sev- 
enty-seven  yean  of  age,  since  he  menUooa  the 
revolt  of  the  Medea  againat  Darius  Nothut,  and 
the  itoath  (tf  Amyrtaus,  events  whiuh  beloag  to 
365* 
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HER0PHILT7S. 


Um  jem  409  »ad  408.  Tliough  the  work  of 
Herodotue  waa  probablj  not  writteu  till  he  was 
adTanced  in  yearn,  jet  he  was  collRctiog  mate- 
rub  for  it  auriag  a  great  part  of  iiia  Ufe.  It 
Waa  apparently  with  this  view  tluit  he  imder- 
took  hi8  extenure  trsTels  through  Oreooe  and 
foreign  coontries,  aDd  bis  work  «ootaiiw  on 
almost  eveiy  page  the  results  of  bis  persooal 
obaerratious  and  inquiries.  There  was  scarce- 
tj  a  town  of  any  importance  in  Greece  Proper 
and  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  with  which  he 
was  not  perfectly  familiar  ;  and  at  many  places 
in  Gr«ece,  such  as  Samoa,  Athens,  Ckirinui,  and 
Thebofl.  hs  seems  to  have  stayed  some  time. 
The  sites  of  the  great  battles  between  the 
Greeks  'and  barbarians,  as  Marathon,  Hermop- 
The,  Salamis,  and  Plataasa,  were  veil  knowD  to 
um ;  and  on  Xerzee's  line  of  mardi  from  the 
Hellespont  to  Athens,  there  was  probably  not  a 
place  which  he  had  not  seen  wi^  his  own  eyes. 
He  also  Tinted  most  of  the  Greek  islands,  not 
mly  in  the  Mgtaa,  but  even  in  the  west  of 
Greece,  such  as  Sltumithus.  Further  north  in 
Europe  he  visited  Thrace  and  the  Scythian 
tribes  on  the  Black  Sea.  In  Asia  he  travelled 
through  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  and  visited  the 
oities  of  Babylon,  Ecbataua,  and  Scsa.  He 
spent  some  time  in  Egypt,  and  travelled  as  &r 
south  as  ESephantine.  He  saw  with  his  own 
eyes  aU  the  wonders  of  Egypt,  and  the  accuracy 
of  his  observations  and  descriptims  still  excites 
the  astonishment  of  tAvellers  in  that  codntry. 
From  Egypt  he  appears  to  have  made  ezcur- 
siona  to  the  east  into  Arabia,  and  to  the  west 
into' Libya,  at  least  as  far  as  Cyreae,  which  w^s 
well  known  to  him.  The  object  of  his  work  is 
to  giTe  an  aeoonnt  of  the  strugglae  betiwi  ^« 
>  Greeks  and  Forwus.  He  traces  the  %nmity 
between  Europe  and  Asia  to  the  mvthical  times. 
Be  passes  rapidly  over  the  mythical  ages  to 
eome  to  C^tssns,  kug  of  Lydia,  who  was  known 
to  have  committed  acta  of  hostility  against  the 
Greeks.  This  induces  him  to  give  a  full  hia- 
toiy  of  Croesus  and  of  the  kin^om  of  Lydia. 
Tbe  conqaest  of  Lydia  by  the  Peniana  under 
Cyrus  then  leads  lum  to  relate  the  rise  of  the 
Persian  monarchy,  and  tbe  sul^ugation  of  Asia 
Klioor  and  Babylon.  The  nations  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  narrative  are 
again  discussed  more  or  less  minutely.  The 
history  of  Cambysea  and  bia  ezpedit«m  into 
Egypt  induce  him  to  enter  into  the  details  of 
Egyptian  histMy.  The  ezpeditieii  of  Darius 
against  the  Scythiana  canses  him  to  speak  of 
Scythia  and  the  north  of  Europe.  In  the  mean 
time  the  revolt  of  the  loniana  breaks  out,  which 
eventually  brings  the  contest  between  Persia 
and  Greece  to  an  end.  An  account  of  this  In- 
surrecticw  is  followed  by  the  history  of  the  in- 
naim  of  Greeoe  by  fba  FetviaDB;  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  Persian  \nr  now  rans  in  a  r^ular 
vhuinel  until  the  taking  of  Sestos  by  the  Gredu, 
B.O.  478,  with  which  erent  1^  work  oondudea. 
It  will  be  sem  from  the  precedii^  sketch  that 
the  history  is  full  of  digressions  and  episodes^ 
but  those  do  not  impair  the  unity  of  tbe  work, 
fcr  one  thread,  as  it  were,  mns  through  the 
mwle,  and  the  episodes  ar«  only  like  branches 
of  the  same  tree.  Hie  structure  of  the  work 
thus  bears  a  strow  resantdaooa  to  a  grand  epio 
poem.  Tbe  worf  is  pervaded  a  deep  rdi- 
«S66  ^ 


gioas  sentiment  Herodotus  shows  the  mutt 
profound  reverence  for  every  thing  which  he 
conceives  as  divine,  and  rarely  ventures  to  ex- 
press an  o{Mnioo  on  what  he  considers  a  sacred 
or  religious  mystay.   In  order  to  fom  a  fair 

i'udgment  of  toe  faktorioal  ralne  <^  tbe  work  at 
lerodotus,  we  muBt  distinguish  between  those 
parts  in  which  he  speaks  &om  his  own  obser- 
vations and  those  in  which  he  merely  repent? 
what  he  was  told  by  priests  and  others.  In 
the  latter  case  he  was  undoubtedly  often  de- 
ceived ;  but  whenever  he  speaks  from  his  own 
obserniticHis,  he  is  a  real  model  of  truthfulness 
and  aocnraey ;  and  the  more  the  countries  which 
he  dSBoribeS  have  been  explored  by  modem 
travellers,  the  more  firmly  has  his  authority 
been  established.  Many  things  which  need  to 
be  lauded  at  as  impossible  or  paradoxical  ar« 
found  now  to  be  strictly  in  accordance  with 
truth.  The  dialect  in  which  he  wrote  is  the 
Jatao,  intermixed  vUh  epio  or  poetical  exproe- 
sioos,  and  scunetimes  even  with  Attie  and  Doric 
forms.  The  exoelloioes  of  his  style  eooaM.  in 
its  antique  and  ejne  ooloring,  ite  tnmapaiMit 
cleamess,  and  the  livd^  flow  of  the  narrativft 
But,  notwithstandii^  all  tbe  m^ts  of  Herodo- 
tus, there  were  certain  writers  in  antiquity  who 
attacked  him  both  in  regard  to  the  fona  and 
the  subetaoce  of  his  woi^;  and  there  a  still 
extant  a  work  ascribed  to  Flntwrdi,  entitled 
"  On  tbe  Malignity  of  Herodotus,"  fall  of  the 
most  futile  aceusatioDa  of  every  kind.  The 
best  editions  of  Herodotus  are  by  Schweighftu- 
s«r,  Argentor,  1806,  often  reprinted ;  by  Gais- 
ford,  Oxon,  1824;  and  by  Babr,  Lips.,  1880— 
2.  A  Greek  ^ysician,  who  practioed  at  lUone 
with  great  I'uputation,  about  AJ).  100.  He 
wrote  Bome  medical  works,  ^ch  are  seiwmt 
times  quoted  by  Ualeo. — S.  Also  a  Greek  pby- 
aictan,  a  native  either  of  Taruis  or  niiladel 
phia,  taught  Seztuit  i!^[»iicus.V 

HEB06r5Lia  or  Hsao  ('Hpuw  no^,  'Hpw :  in 
the  Old  Testament^  Baamses  or  Barneses  I: 
ruins  near  Aboti-Kethidt),  the  cajMtal  of  the 
if<HDM  Heroopolites  or  Aruuates  m  Lower 
Egypt,  stood  on  the  border  of  the  Desert  east 
of  the  Delta,  upcm  the  canal  connecting  the  Nile 
with  the  westein  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  which 
was  callfld  from  it  Sinua  Heroopollticus  (xu^K-of 
'Hpuwv,  *H/>«07roXirj7f  or  •itiko^).  The  country 
about  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  Qo^en  of  Scripture. 

[HsrSfhantus  CHpo^oiTOf),  tyr^t  at  Pari* 
um  in  the  time  of  Duius  Hystanial 

HxaSraluA  i^UpS^iXoi),  ooe  «  the  most  cele- 
brated pbyuciaiis  of  antiqaity,  was  bom  at  Cbal- 
cedon  9  Bithynia,  was  a  jHmfl  of  Praxagorua, 
and  lived  at  Alexandrea  under  the  first  Ptol- 
emy, who  reigned  RC.  828-28JS.  Here  be  soon 
acquired  a  jreat  reputatitsi,  and  was  one  of  the 
fotmders  of  the  medical  school  m  that  city.  Ho 
seams  to  have  givai  his  eUef  attention  to 
anatomy  and  physiology,  which  he  studied  D4*t 
merely  from  the  dissection  of  animals,  but  also 
from  that  of  human  bodies.  He  is  even  aaUl  to 
have  carried  his  ardor  in  his  anatomical  pur- 
suits so  far  as  to  have  dissected  criminals  ijive. 
He  waa  the  author  of  Bereral  medical  and  ana- 
tomical worka,  of  which  nothing  hut  the  title* 
and  a  few  fragments  remain,  ^ese  have  bimi 
eoUeeted  and  published  by  Mar:^  J)e  BerofkiU 
Vita,      Gottov.,  IMa 
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HESIOirS, 


UEBoeTsXTCs  (HpSaTpant),  an  Epheswn,  get 
fire  to  the  temple  of  DUna  (Artemis)  at  Ephe- 
Bus  on  the  same  night  that  Alenoder  the  Great 
was  boFD,  B.C.  360.  He  ma  pat  to  tlie  torture, 
and  eoafefiMd  ttiat  he  had  fired  th«  UmjAe  tu 
immortalise  biaiMl£  The  Epheaiaoa  passed  a 
deoree  e(nidaaiuDg  hit  luime  to  obtiwxi;  but 
it  has  been,  as  might  bare  beeo  expected, 
handed  down  by  biBtory. 

HntsE  ('E0017),  daughter  of  Ceerope  aud  sister 
of  AgrauloB,  was  beloved  by  Mercury  (Hermea), 
by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Cephalus. 
Mspcetiug  her  atory,  vid.  Aokauum.  At  Ath- 
ens Mcrifieea  v«r«  offered  to  her,  ami  the  maid- 
tm  vho  carried  the  Tesaels  coataiaing  the  U- 
batioD  (Ipan)  were  called  tp^ni^ipot, 

HusiiiA,  the  wife  of  Bomulusi  was  the  only 
married  woman  carried  eff  by  the  Romans  in 
the  rape  of  the  Sal^e  maidens.  As  Komulus 
after  death  becama  Qiurian%  ao  Herailia  his 
wife  beeame  a  goddess^ora  or  Hocta.  Some 
writers,  howeTer,  made  Hersilia  the  wife  of 
Hostoa,  graodiathar  of  Tallus  Huatilius. 

HutTBA  (oontuaiiig  probably  the  same  ele- 
ments as  the  words  earih,  erde),  the  goddess  of 
the  earth  amoD^  the  aDoLent  O^maoa 

Haauu  or  £aUL^a  powerful  Germaa  rwet, 
are  said  to  hare  ocMne  originally  fruu  Scaodi' 
Daria,  but  they  appear  on  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea  in  Uie  reign  of  QalUenus  (A.D.  262), 
when,  in  conjuoctioa  with  the  Goths,  they  in- 
vaded the  Roman  empire.  They  were  oooquer- 
ed  by  the  Ostrogoths,  and  afterward  fcMioed  part 
of  the  great  atmy  <^  Attila,  with  which  he  in- 
Taded  Gaul  and  Italy.  After  the  death  of  AtUla 
(4fi3)  a  portion  of  the  HeniU  united  with  other 
Geiman  tribes  ;  and  under  the*  commaad  of 
Odoacer,  who  is  said  to  have  been  an  Hcru- 
lian,  they  destroyed  the  Weetero  Empire,  476. 
Meantime  the  remainder  of  the  natiou  formed 
a  powerful  kingdom  on  the  banks  of  the  Theiss 
and  the  Danube,  which  was  eventaally  destroy- 
ed by  the  Idmgobardi  or  Lombards.  Staue  of 
the  Heruli  were  allowed  by  Anastauus  to  settle 
in  Ponnonia,  ao,!  they  served  with  great  dia- 
tinetioD  in  the  armies  of  Justinian. 

HftsiSoca  ('Hotodof)  one  of  the  earliest  Greek 
poet^  of  whose  personal  history  we  possess 
Kttle  authentic  iDrarmation.  He  is  frequently 
mentioned  along  with  Homer;  sa  Homer  rep- 
reseuta  the  Ionic  school  of  poetry  in  Asia  Ulnor, 
so  Hesiod  represents  the  Bcootian  school  of 
poetry,  which  spread  orer  Fhooia  and  Eubceo. 
The  only  points  of  resemblance  between  the 
two  schools  consist  in  their  versification  and  di- 
alect. In  other  respects  they  entirely  differ. 
The  Homeiie  school  takes  for  its  subjects  the 
restless  activity  of  the  heroic  age,  while  the 
Hauodic  turns  its  attention  to  the  quiet  pursuits 
of  ordinary  life,  to  the  ori^  of  the  wwd,  the 
gods  and  heroes.  Hesiod  bved  about  a  cciitury 
later  than  Homer,  and  is  placed  about  B.C.  STfi. 
We  laaru  from  bis  own  poem  on  Worki  and 
'Da^  that  be  was  born  in  the  village  of  Ascra 
in  Boeotia,  wiiither  his  father  had  emigrated 
from  the  .Julian  Oyme  in  Aua  Minor.  After 
the  deatli  of  his  father  he  vos  involved  in  a  dia- 
pnte  with  bii  brotiier  Perses  about  his  small 
patrimony,  which  was  decided  in  favor  of  his 
Brother.  Ha  then  emigrated  to  Orch<»aenoik 
Thar*  he  ipeot  the  femaioder  of  hia  life.  TUs 


is  all  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  about  the  Ida 
of  Hesiod.  Many  of  the  stories  related  about 
him  refer  to  bis  achool  of  poetty,  and  not  to  tha 
poet  peraonally.  In  this  light  ve  mav  regard 
the  badition  that  Heaiod  haopa  poetiaaf  oonteat 
with  Homer,  vhieh  is  said  to  have  taken  phut 
at  Chalcis  during  the  funeral  solemnities  of  King 
Amphidamas,  or,  according  to  others,  at  Aulls  or 
Delos.  The  story  of  this  contest  gave  rise  to  a 
composition  still  extant  under  the  title  of  'Ayuv 
'Oftijpm  Koi  'Haiodov,  the  work  of  a  grammarian 
who  lived  toward  the  end  of  the  first  century 
of  our  era,  in  which  tlio  two  poets  sre  repre- 
seuted  as  engaged  in  the  contest,  and  onsweriAg 
one'anoUier.  The  following  works  were  attrib- 
uted to  Hesiod  in  onticjiiity :  1.  'Kpya  or  ''Epya 
xal  ii/iipai.  Opera  et  Diet,  Worku  and  Daya.  It 
is  written  in  the  moet  homely  style,  with  scarce- 
ly any  poetical  imagery  or  ornament,  aiid  must 
be  loueed  upon  as  the  moat  aaeieot  apecunen 
(rf  didaetic  poetry.  It  oontoine  ethical,  poUli* 
cal,  and  eeonomieal  jweeepta,  the  last  of  whidi 
constitute  the  greater  part  of  the  work,  consist- 
ing of  rules  about  diooeing  a  wife,  the  educa- 
tion  of  children,  agriculture,  conuaerce,  and  oav- 
i^;atioa  It  would  further  seem  that  three  die- 
tUMst  poems  have  been  inserted  in  it,  viz.,  1.  Tbe 
faUe  of  Prometheus  and  Pandora  (47-lOfi);  2. 
On  the  ages  of  the  world,  which  are  designated 
by  the  names  of  metals  (109-201);  and,  8.  A 
description  of  winter  (504-66S).  2.  Ocayovia,  a 
Theegony,  was  not  coDsidercd  b^  Hesiod's  comi- 

r en  to  be  a  gemune  production  of  the  poet 
work  gives  an  aeoount  of  the  origin  of  tbe 
world  and  the  birth  of  the  gods,  explaining  the 
whole  order  of  nature  in  a  aeries  of  geDoal^e% 
for  every  part  of  physical  as  well  as  moral  na- 
ture there  appears  personified  in  the  character 
of  a  distinct  being.  The  whole  c«u;)udes  with 
on  account  of  some  df  the  most  illustrioos  he- 
roes. 8.  'Hoitu  or  90101  ftry0.aL,  also  called 
KOToKoyoi  yvvaiKuv,  Cataloffiu  of  Women,  This 
work  IS  lust.  It  oontaiued  acoounta  of  the 
women  who  had  been  beloved  by  tbe  gods,  and 
hod  thus  become  the  mothers  of  tbe  heroes  ki 
the  various  parts  of  Greece,  from  whom  Uie 
ruling  families  derived  their  origia  4.  'Ainrlf 
'Hpa«AcOT)f,  Shield  of  Hercidet,  which  is  extas^ 
probably  formed  part  of  the  work  last  mention- 
ed  It  oontuna  a  description  of  the  shield  of 
Hercules,  and  u  an  imitatitMi  of  tbe  Homorio 
description  of  the  shield  of  Adiillea.  Iho  best 
edition  of  Hesiod  is  by  Gdttling,  Qotha  and  Er- 
furt, 1843,  2d  ed 

HesiSn's  ('HtTiovi}).  1.  Daughter  of  Laomedon, 
king  of  Troy,  was  cliuiued  by  her  father  to  a 
rook,  in  order  to  be  devoured  by  a  sea-monster, 
that  he  might  thus  appease  tbe  anger  of  ApoUo 
and  Neptune  (PoseuLm).  Hereiues  promised 
to  save  her  if  Laomedon  would  give  him  tbe 
horses  which  he  had  received  from  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  as  a  compensation  for  Ganymedes.  Her- 
cules killed  tbe  monster,  but  laomedon  refused 
to  keep  hia  promise.  Thereupon  Hercules  took 
Troy,  kiUed  Laomedtm,  and  gave  Hesione  to 
hia  friend  and  oompfuucm  Teuunon,  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  Teucer.  Her  brotbei 
Priam  sent  Antenor  to  claim  her  back,  and  the 
refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  is  mentioned 
aa  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Trojan  war, — [2., 
Daughter  of  Ooaaous,  and  wife  of  Protrethew.] 
367 
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HESPEBIA. 


HESTOHnra 


HxspSuLl  {'Effjrepla),  the  Weeteiu  land  (firom 
teneftoc,  vetper),  the  name  Kiv«a  bj  the  Greek 
poet*  to  Italy,  because  it  by  west  of  Greece. 

la  iirJtatioD  of  them,  the  Bonum  poefe  gave  the 
name  of  Hceperia'to  Spain,  which  tiier  some- 
timm  called  ultima  Hetperia  (Hor^  Garrn^  I, 
86,  4^  to  distinguieh  it  from  Italy,  which  they 
oeoaBionally  called  Hetperia  Magna  (Vii^, 
,  669.) 

HESFialuiEB  CEim-epxiJef),  the  celebrsted  guard- 
iana  of  the  golden  apples  which  Ge  (Earth)  gave 
to  Judo  (Uera)  at  her  marriage  with  Jujuter 
Zeus.)  Their  parentage  is  differently  related. 
They  are  called  the  daughters  either  of  Ifjght 
or  Erebus,  or  of  Phoroys  aod  Ceto,  or  of  Atlas 
aod  Heaperis  (wheuoe  their  names  Atlantides 
or  Hesperides),  or  of  Hesperus,  or  of  Jupiter 
(!!eus)  and  l^^ia.  Some  traditions  mentk»i- 
ed  wee  Hesperides,  viz.,  .^SlgU,  Aretkiua,  and 
Hemeria;  others  four,  .^!gle,  Erytheia,  Hestia, 
ma  Aretkvta;  and  others  i^aiu  seveD.  The 
poets  describe  them  as  poeeesaing  the  power  of 
HWGct  BODg.  In  tlie  earliest  legends,  these 
nymphs  are  described  as  living  on  the  River 
Oeeaous,  in  the  extreme  west ;  but  the  later  at- 
tempts to  fix  the  geographical  poutioD  of  their 
gordcDi  led  poeta  and  gocvraphers  to  different 

SLrts  of  Lil^a,  as  the  neighborhood  of  Cyrene, 
Qunt  Atlas,  or  the  islands  on  the  vestom  ooast 
of  Libya,  or  even  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  eaith,  beyond  the  wind  Boreas,  among  the 
Hyperboreans.  They  vere  assisted  in  mtA- 
iag  the  golden  apples  hj  the  dragon  Ladoo.  It 
Was  one  of  the  labors  of  Heretics  to  obtaiu 
possession  of  these  apples.  ( Vid.  p^  808,  a.) 
HBSPEalotrii  I»st}L&  Vid.  Hxspsridm. 
HE8?txi&  Vid.  BxasanoK,  No.  6,  p.  142. 
HiflpSBiDK  ('Eaniptov,  'Eanlpov  Kipa^  :  now 
Cape  Verda,ot  Cape  Ros^,  a  headland  on  the 
western  ooast  of  Africa,  -wU  one  of  the  fiulhest 
ptMnte  to  whieh  the  fcninrle^  of  the  aocioits 
extended  alM«that coaat  Iiear  it  was  a  bay 
called  Sinus  Heeperius ;  and  a  day'a  journey 
from  it  a  group  of  islands  called  Hsspebiduh 
iNELFLf,  wrongly  identified  by  some  with  the 
Fortunatffi  Insulce ;  they  are  either  the  Cape  de 
Verde  island^  or,  more  properiy,  the  Bitaagoi, 
at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Bio  Oremde. 
[HxspKBiuB  SnnTS.  Vid.  Hispsbiuh.] 
HESFians  {"Etrmpoc),  the  evening  star,  is 
called  by  Hesibd  a  son  of  Astrieus  and  Aurora 
(Eos).  He  was  also  r^arded  as  the  same  as 
the  morning  star,  whence  both  Homer  and  He- 
siod  call  him  the  bringcr  of  light  (iu(<i6pog).  A 
later  account  makes  him  a  son  of  Atlas,  who 
was  fond  of  astronomy,  and  who  disappeared 
after  nBcending  Mount  Atlas  to '  observe  the 
stars.  He  was  worshipped  with  divine  honors, 
and  was  regarded  as  the  fwrest  star  in  the 
heavens.  The  Romans  designated  him  by  the 
Dames  Lucifer  and  Hesperus,  to  characterize 
liiin  as  the  mormi^  or  evening  star. 

Hxnla  ('Eon'o,  Ion.  'lart^),  called  Vbsta  by 
the  Bomans,  the  goddess  of  tiia  hearth,  or,  rath- 
er, of  tfae  fire  bonun|r  on  the  hearth,  waa  <r  «  of 
the  twelve  great  divinitieB  ot  the  Greeks.  She 
was  a  daoghttf  of  Saturn  (Croons)  and  Rhea, 
and,  aco<H*mDg  to  common  tradition,  was  the 
firet-botn  of  iUiea,  and  consequently  the  first  of 
the  childm  swallowed  by  Saturn  (Cronus). 
She  was  a  maiden  diTinity  aod  when  ApoUo 
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and  Neptune  (Poeeidon)  stud  for  Iter  haiKi,  aht 
swore  the  head  of  Jniuter  (Zeua)  to  remain 
a  yir^  fiverer.   As  the  hearth  was  lookec 

upon  as  the  centre  of  domestio  life,  so  Hestia 
was  the  goddess  of  dtmestic  life  and  the  giver 
of  all  domestic  happiness ;  as  such  she  was  be- 
lieTed  to  dwell  in  t£e  inner  part  of  every  house, 
and  to  have  invented  the  art  of  building  houses. 
In  this  respect  she  often  appeari  tog^ier  witib 
Mercury  (Hermes),  who  was  likewise  a  tkta 
pmHrtuit.  Being  tbs  soddess  of  ihe  sacred  fire 
of  the  altar,  Hestaa  hod  a  share  in  the  saCTifices 
offered  to  all  the  gods.  Hence,  when  sacrifices 
were  offered,  ^e  was  invoked  first,  and  tha 
first  part  of  the  sacrifice  was  presented  to  her. 
Solenm  oaths  were  sworn  by  tlie  goddess  of 
the  hearth ;  and  the  hearth  itself  was  the  sa- 
ered  asylum  where  suppliants  implored  the  pro- 
tection of  the  inhabitants  of  the  house.  A  town 
or  city  is  only  an  ext^ded  family,  and  there- 
fore had  likewise  its  sacred  hearth.  This  pub- 
lic hearth  usually  existed  in  the  prytoneum  of 
a  town,  where  the  goddess  had  her  especial 
sanctuarr  (^oAdyuf),  under  the  name  of  Pry- 
iaiatit  (apmmirif),  with  a  statue  and  tliesaorod 
hearth.  Thtr%  as  at  a  private  hearth,  Hestia 
protected  the  suppliants.  When  a  colony  was 
sent  out,  flie  emigrants  took  tiie  fire  which  was 
to  bum  on  the  hearth  of  their  new  home  from 
that  of  the  mother  town.  If  ever  the  fire  of  her 
hearth  became  extinct,  it  was  not  allowed  to  be 
lighted  again  with  ordinary  fire,  but  either  by 
fire  produced  by  friction,  or  by  burning  glasses 
drawing  fire  firom  the  sun.  The  mystical  specu- 
lations of  later  times  took  their  ong^n  from  the 
simple  ideas  the  ancients,  and  oBsumed  a  sa- 
cred liearth  not  only  in  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
but  even  m  that  of  the  oniTerBe,  and  confound- 
ed Hestia  in  various  ways  with  other  divinities, 
such  as  Cybele,  Terra  (Gtea),  Ceres  (Demeteri, 
ProseriHDa  (PersepAiooe),  and  Diana  (Artemis), 
Here  were  but  few  jipecial  temples  of  Hestia 
in  Greece,  since  every  prytanenm  was  in  reali- 
ty a  sanctuary  of  the  goddess,  aad  unco  a  por- 
tion of  the  sacrifices,  to  whatever  divuiity  tncy 
were  offered,  belonged  to  her.  The  worship 
of  the  Roman  Vesta  is  spoken  of  cnder  Vbsta. 

[Hxsnju  {'Earittta),  a  dty  io  the  island  of 
Euboea,  the  later  Oaxua) 

rHESTt.u  ('Efrrfoia)  a  learned  lady  of  Aleit- 
andrea,  who  wrote  a  book  in  ezidatiation  of  the 
Biad.] 

He&tlsOtis  CEcn  (lu^if).  1.  Tfae  northwest- 
ern part  <^  Thessaly.  Vid.  Thxssalia. — 2.  Oi- 
HisTt^  a  district  in  Enboea.    Vid.  Edbiea. 

HESTCBius  {Havxioc).  1.  An  Alexandrine 
Krommarian,  under  whose  name  a  large  Greek 
dictionary  has  come  down  to  us.  l^pcctiug 
his  personal  history  nothing  is  kno^u,  but'  ht^ 
probably  lived  about  AD.  880.  The  wori;  )■ 
based,  as  the  writer  himself  tells  us,  upon  the 
lexicon  of  Dit^enianus.  Hesychlua  woa  prob- 
ably a  pagan :  the  Christian  glosses  and  the 
refereoces  to  Christian  writers  in  the  work  are 
interpolations  by  a  lat»  hand.  The  wwk  is 
one  of  great  importance,  not  only  on  account  of 
its  explaining  the  words  of  the  Greek  langnagft. 
but  also  from  its  containing  much  literary  a&d 
archsoli^cal  information,  derived  tcoji  earlier 
gnunmanans  aoi)  commeotatorB,  whose  work* 
are  lort.  The  aziaogonent  fit  tin  work,  how- 
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rrar,  »  rery  defective.  Tbe  beat  editioo  is 
by  Alberti,  completed  after  Alberti'a  death  by 
Rnbokea,  Lvgd.  Bat,  a  rols.  foL— 

S.  Of  Mlletaa,  ■onuuiied  lUtalnt,  from  some 
office  which  he  held,  lived  about  AJ).  640,  and 
wrote,  I.  An  OnomaiticoH,  or  aeconot  of  illiu- 
trious  meo,  published  by  Orelli,  Lipe.,  1820.  2. 
A  Ckroaicon,  or  synoptioal  vierv  of  univerBal  his- 
tory, in  six  parte,  from  tlie  rei^  of  Belus,  the 
reputed  fbniider  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  to  the 
death  of  the  Byzantine  emperor,  AiustaeioB  I., 
AD.  &18.  The  wark  itself  is  lost,  but  an  ac- 
count of  it  is  preserred  by  Pbotios. 

HmucCLUM,  a  town  of  the  Brattil. 

HibebnIa,  also  e&lled  Izbns,  Iterka  or  Ju- 
rzBii\  ['lipvv,  'Upvi^  v^TOf,  'lovBpvta),  the  island 
of  Irtland,  appears  to  have  deriTed  its  name 
from  tbe  inhabitants  of  its  southern  coast,  call- 
ed JuTemi  ('lot'c^oi)  by  Ptolemy,  but  its  orig- 
inal name  wag  probably  Stryion  or  Vergion.  It 
B  mentioned  by  Cwar,  and  ■  freqnentfy  epoken 
of  by  sobeequent  writers ;  bat  the  Romans  never 
made  any  attempt  to  conquer  Uie  island,  though 
tbey  obtained  some  knowledge  of  it  from  ^e 
commercial  intercourse  which  was  carried  on 
between  it  and  Britain.  We  have  do  accomit 
of  the  island  except  from  Ptolemy,  who  must 
have  derived  bis  mfbrmatioD  from  the  state- 
ments of  the  Britisb  merchants,  who  visited  its 
ooasta.  Ptol^y  gives  rather  a  loog  list  of  its 
ivomootories,  rivers,  tribes,  and  towns. 

HiCESIA.    Vid.  MoLUB,  Insdljl 

[HiCETiOJr  VlKeruuv),  son  of  the  Trojan  king 
Laomedon,  and  brother  of  Priam.] 

HiciTAS  (Xt^or  or  'iKirtK).  1.  A  Syracnsan, 
•nntemponny  witb  the  yon^^  Dionysios  and 
Tfmoleon.  He  was  at  first  a  friend  of  Dioo, 
afl^r  whose  death  (B.O.  363)  bis  wife  Arete 
and  his  sister  Aristoniache  placed  themselves 
imder  the  care  of  Hicetas;  but  he  was  per- 
soaded,  ootwithetanding,  to  consent  to  their  de- 
structioa  A  few  years  later  he  became  tyrant 
of  LcontinL  He  catried  on  war  aniiBt  the 
younger  DiMiysius,  whom  he  defeatec^  and  bad 
made  himself  master  of  the  whole  d^,  ezoept 
tbe  island  citadel,  when  l^oleon  uiided  m 
Sicily,  344.  Hicetas  then  opposed  Timoleon, 
and  called  in  ttie  aid  of  the  Cartfaaginiane,  but 
be  was  defeated  and  put  to  death  by  T^olecxi, 
839  or  338.-2.  Tyrant  of  Syracuse,  during  the 
interval  between  the  reign  of  Agathocles  and 
that  of  Pyrrhus.  He  defeated  Flmitias,  frvrant 
1^  Agrigcntnm,  and  was  himself  defeated  by 
tbe  Carthaginiana,  After  a  reign  of  nine  years 
(28&-279),  he  was  expelled  from  Syracuse, — 8. 
Of  Syracuse  one  of  tbe  earlier  Pythagoreans. 

HiEMPSAi.  1.  S<Hi  of  Micipaa,  king  of  TSm- 
mMiAj  and  girandson  of  MMininmij  was  murder* 
ed  Ity  Jugnrtba  soon  after  the  death  <tf  ]li^p6l^ 
B.O.  116; — S.  EiOff  of  Namidia,  graodBOD  or 
greatgrandson  of  Masiniss^,  and  lather  of  Jnba, 
appean  to  have  received  the  soverdgnfy  of  part 
of  Komidia  after  the  Jugurthine  war.  He  was 
expelled  from  his  kingdnn  by  On.  Domitiua 
▲benobarboB,  the  laader  of  Marian  party  in 
AStk^  but  was  restored  by  Poanpey  in  61. 
Hiempsal  wrote  soma  works  in  the  Fame  lan- 
guage, which  are  cited  by  Sallost  {Jug.,  17). 

HriaA.   1.  Vid.  Moux.   2.  Vid.  Mq/lts^ 

HXfeaiFfim  (;U(.^6Xtt\  1.  (Kow  Bambuk- 
htimnT),  a  in^  of  Great  Pbmia,  near  the  HsB- 
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ander,  celebrated  far  its  hot  springs  and  its  tem 
^e  of  Gybele.  Liko  the  neighboring  <iities  of 
Colosssa  and  Laodicea,  it  was  an  early  ae&t  of 
Chriatiamty,  and  it  is  mentioned  in  St  Fanl'a 
Epistlo  to  tht  Oohtriant  (iv.,  13). — S.  Formerly 
BAMBf  cx  (BofiSvK^  :  now  Bambwh  or  MmUtU), 
a  city  in  tbe  northeast  of  Syria,  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  tbe  worship  of  Astarte. 

[HiKRAPTTNA  {'lepdTTVTva,  in  Dio  Casa. 
nvova :  'lepawvTvtOi :  now  Girapietra),  a  town 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Crete,  fabled  to  have 
been  founded  by  tlie  Corybantes.} 

rHnna    Vxd.  Htsaoii.] 

HncBOOLBS  ('IcooKA$f).  I.  A  Greek  rbettn-t- 
oian  of  Alabanda  in  Caria,  lived  about  B.O.  \00, 
and  was  dist^i^shed,  like  his  brother  Mene- 
cles,  by  the  Asiatic  style  of  oratory,' — 2.  Gov- 
ernor of  Bithynia,  and  afterward  of  Alexan- 
drea,  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  tbe  chief  insti- 

faton  of  tbe  persecution  of  the  Chiistians  un- 
er  I%>olettail.  He  wrote  a  work  against  the 
ChristianB,  entitled  Myoi  ^iXak^dei^  npiit  roie 
Xpiffriavovf,  of  whidi  we  may  form  ao  idea  from 
the  account  of  Lactan^us  and  the  refutation 
which  Eusebius  wrote  against  it  We  see  from 
these  writers  that  HiercMjIes  attacked  the  diar- 
acter  of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and  put 
bim  on  an  equality  with  Apollonius  of  Tyaaa. — 
8.  A  New  Flatonist,  who  lived  at  Alexnndrea 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  ceotury.  He  wrot^ 
1.  A  commenfarr  on  the  golden  verses  of  Py- 
tba^raa,  in  which  he  endeavora  to  give  an  in- 
telligible account  of  the  philosophy  of  Pythag- 
oras. Published  by  Needaam,  Camt»*idge,  1709, 
and  by  Warren,  Londou,  1Y42.  %  A  work  on 
Providence,  VaU,  and  the  reocHkcilistion  of  man** 
free  will  with  the  dirine  government  of  tb« 
world,  ia  seven  books,  Tbo  work  is  lost,  but 
some  extracts  from  it  are  preserved  in  Fhotius. 
8.  An  ethical  work  on  justice,  on  reverence  to- 
ward the  gods,  parents,  reUtions,  <tc,  which 
bore  the  title  Td  ^thiaofw/ieva.  This  work  is 
also  lost,  but  there  ara  several  extracts  from  it 
in  StobnuB.  The  extant  work;  entitled  'Aareia, 
a  collection  of  ladicrous  tales,  is  erroneously 
ascribed  to  Hierocles,  the  New  Flatonist  The 
work  is  of  no  merit — i.  A  Greek  grammarian, 
the  author  of  an  extant  work^  entitled  l^vvixd^ 
fio^,  that  is,  The  Travellii^  Companion,  intend- 
ed as  a  hand-book  for  trnvellen  Uirougb  tbe 
provinces  of  the  eastern  empire.  It  was  per- 
naps  written  at  the  b^mning  of  tbe  sixth  coi- 
tnry  of  our  era.  It  contains  a  list  of  suty  ep 
arcbiiB  or  provinces  of  the  Eastern  empire,  and 
of  nine  hundred  and  thirty-five  different  towns, 
with  brief  descriptions.  Published  by  Weesel- 
ing,  in  Vetenm  MomoHenm  Bituraria,  Amstfflv 
dun,  1786. 

HiiaoN  {Kptiv  ).  1.  nVrant  of  Syracuae  (& 
0. 478-407X  Bon  of  Dmomenea  and  brothw 
of  Geloo,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  sovereign- 
ty. In  tiie  early  part  of  his  reign  he  becama 
involved  in  a  war  with  Theron  of  Agrigcnbim, 
who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  his  brother 
Foiyzdus,  with  whom  he  had  qnaireUed.  But 
Hieron  afterward  oondnded  a  peace  with  The- 
ron, and  became  reooneiled  to  bis  brother  Poly- 
zelua.  After  tbe  death  of  Theron  in  472,  na 
carried  on  war  against  hia  son  ThraaydsBus 
whcm  he  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  and  az- 
pelled  from  Agrigoitum.  But  by  &r  tbe 
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impMlant  oveiifc  of  his  reign  was  the  great 
vutbtty  vbkilt  he  obtained  over  the  i:^truiMyui 
fleet  near  Cudud  (474),  and  which  appears  m 
bare  effieetuoUy  woken  the  uarol  power  of 
that  natba.  Hieroa  died  at  Catooa  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  hid  reign,  467.  Hut  govem- 
meiit  was  mach  more  despotic  than  that  of  bia 
brother  Geloo.  He  maintained  a  lai^e  guai-d 
of  saeroenary  troupa,  and  employed  Dwneruoft 
•piet  anrl  iuformora.  He  waa,  buwever,  a  lib- 
aral  and  enlightened  patron  of  men  of  letters, 
and  his  court  became  Uxe  resort  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished poets  and  philosophers  of  the  day. 
.£scbyluB,  i'iudar,  and  Bacchylides  took  up  their 
abode  with  him,  and  we  find  him  associating  in 
friendly  intercourse  with  Xeuophanes,  fifHcbar 
mus,  uid  Simonidea.  Hia  intima^  with  the 
latter  waa  particularly  c«lebrat«d,  and  baa  been 
mode  tlie  sabjeot  by  Xeoopbon  of  an  imaginary 
dialogue,  «itiUed  the  Hieron.  His  love  of  mag- 
nificence was  especially  displayed  in  the  great 
eont«ats  of  the  Grecian  gameo,  bnd  his  Tiotoriea 
at  Olympia  nnd  Delphi  have  been  immortalized 
bv  fiodar^a.  Kin^  of  ByvacuBe  (B-C.  2;o-216> 
was  the  BOB  of  Uurodet,  a  uoble  SyraeuMO, 
descoided  from  tb«  great  Qelon,  but  bia  moth- 
er was  a  female  servooL  Wbea  i^rrrbua  left 
Sicily  Hieron,  who  hod  distu^uished 

himatilf  in  the  wars  of  that  monarch,  was  de- 
clared general  by  the  Syracusan  amy.  He 
atreugthened  his  power  by  marrying  tha  dan^ 
t«r  of  Leptbes,  at  that  time  the  most  in&i6D- 
tiol  citizen  at  Syracuse;  and  after  bis  defeat  of 
the  Uamertbea,  be  tm  saluted  by  hie  fellow- 
dttseoe  wtth  the  title  of  bing,  270.  It  was  the 
great  object  of  Uiercm  to  expel  the  Mamertines 
uom  Sicily ;  and  accordingly,  when  the  Bomans, 
in  264,  interposed  is  favor  of  that  people,  Hie- 
ron OHicluded  on  alliance  with  the  Carthagin)- 
ans,  and,  u  eoojuDctioD  with  tium,  oarhed  on 
war  igaiiut  the  BomaoA.  But  baving  been  de- 
feated by  the  Bmiuum,  be  ooodnded  a  peace 
with  th^  m  the  following  year  (268),  in  virtue 
of  which  he  retained  poeseaskn  of  the  whole 
southeast  of  Sicily,  and  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island  aa  Car  as  TaurooMDium,  From  this  time 
till  his  death,  a  pwiod  of  httle  less  than  half  a 
eentuiy,  Hieron  cootbued  the  stead&at  friend 
and  aUy  of  the  Bomaos,  a  polioy  of  iriueb  bia 
Bul^ectB  ae  wdl  oa  himBelf  reaped  (ha  benefits, 
ui  the  enjoyment  of  a  state  ef  nnioterruptod 
tmnquillity  and  raoapoit^.  Even  the  heavy 
losses  which  the  Romans  sustained  in  the  first 
three  years  of  the  second  Punic  war  did  not 
shake  his  fidelity ;  and  after  their  great  defeats, 
he  sent  them  large  suppliea  of  eon  and  amciUary 
troopa.  He  diml  in  816  at  the  an  of  fiox^ 
two.  Hia  government  waa  mild  and  eqnitaUe: 
though  he  did  not  refuse  the  title  of  king,  he 
avoided  all  extoiui  display  of  the  insignia  of 
royalty,  and  appeared  in  public  in  the  garb  of  a 
private  eitiaen.  The  care  he  bestowed  upoo 
the  fioancial  departmeit  of  hia  adminiatratitai 
ia  attested  by  the  laws  regulatiin  the  tithes  of 
oom  and  other  agrienltiaw  produce,  whidb,  on- 
der  the  name  of  Legu  IRmmiea,  were  retained 
by  the  Bonuma  wboi  tb^  redooed  Sidly  to  a 
provmce.  He  adorned  the  dty  of  Syracuse 
with  many  puUio  works.  Hia jpowa*  and  ma^- 
nifieeoce  were  celebrated  hj  Ijieoeritaa  in  bis 
iizteentb  Uji.  Hieroo  bad  only  oat  aoa,  He- 
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Ion,  who  died  shortly  before  his  fiitber.  He  mat 
succeeded  by  hia  grendeoo,  Uierooymut, 

HjiaO:tYicDS  {'Itpavvftog).  I.  Of  Cardia,  prob- 
ably acoompauied  Aleunder  the  Orcat  to  Asia, 
and  after  the  death  of  tbat  monarcb  (KC.  S28) 
served  under  his  oouobyman  Bumeoes.  In  the 
last  battle  between  Eumenea  and  Antigooue 
(816),  Hierooymus  fell  into  the  hands  of  Antig- 
onua,  who  treated  lum  w^  fcindneaa,  and  to 
whose  swvice  be  henceibrth  attached  bimaelf. 
After  the  death  of  Antig(»ius  (801),  Hienmyicui 
coDlanued  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  his  son  De- 
metrius, and  was  oppointed  the  latter  gov- 
emor  of  Bceotia,  after  his  first  conquest  of 
Thebes,  292.  He  continued  unshaken  in  his 
attachment  to  Demetrius  and  to  his  son,  Antig- 
ooue QonatoB,  after  him.  It  appears  that  be 
surrived  Pyirimi,  and  £ed  at  tbe  adnneed  age 
of  104.  Hiemiymaa  wrote  a  biatocy  of  l£a 
events  firom  the  death  of  Alexander  to  tbat  of 
Pynbua,  if  not  later.  lUa  work  bas  not  conte 
down  to  us,  but  it  b  fre^qnently  <uted  by  latw 
writers  aa  one  of  the  chief  autnoritiee  lor  the 
hisbay  of  AJazaoder'a  suocescors.  We  are  told 
tbat  Hieraiyiinia  diajdayed  partiality  to  Antigo- 
OUB  and  Dentetrins,  and,  in  consequence,  treated 
PyirhuB  and  I^rshnaobne  with  great  injustice. 
— 2.  Kingf  of  DVTacnse,  succeeded  his  grand- 
father Hieron  IL,  B.O.  216,  at  fifteen  years  of 
age.  He  was  perstmded  by  the  CorUiogtnian 
party  to  rextounce  the  aUionoe  with  the  Romany 
whidi  his  grandfather  had  maintained  for  so 
many  yeata.  He  was  oaeaasiDated  after  a  abort 
reign  of  only  thirteen  months. — 8.  Of  Bbodea^ 
commtHily  called  a  peripatetic,  iboogb  Cicero 
questicos  bis  right  to  the  title,  was  a  msciple  of 
Aristotle,  and  appears  to  have  lived  down  to  tha 
time  of  j?tolemy  Philadelphus.  He  held  tbe 
hi^eet  good  to  ciHiaist  in  freedom  from  pain 
and  tronble,  and  denied  that  pleaaure  waa  to  be 
sought  for  its  own  sako^ — i>  Oommooly  known 
as  SAtMT  Jkboxk,  one  of  the  most  eelebmtod  ttf 
tha  Ohrislian  bthers,  was  bora  at  Stridon,  a 
town  upon  the  confines  of  Dalmatia  and  Fan- 
Donia,  aDont  A.D.  840.  His  father  sent  him  to 
Rome  for  the  proeecutioa  of  his  atudiee,  whoa 
he  devoted  himself  with  great  ardor  aiid  suc- 
cess to  the  Greek  and  Jjitia  languagee,  to  rhet- 
oric, and  to  the  deferent  Iwanches  of  pbiloaopby, 
cnioying  the  inatroBtKiia  of  the  most  cBsUd- 
guisbed  proceptora  of  that  era,  among  whom 
was  .£liusDonatns.  Fidl  Domatob.  After  com- 
pleting bis  studies  he  went  to  Oaul,  where  he 
remained  some  time,  and  subsequently  travelled 
through  various  countries  in  tbe  East  At  An- 
tiodi  be  waa  attacked  by  a  dangerous  malady, 
and  oa  his  reoorory  he  resolved  to  withdraw 
from  the  world.  In  874  be  retired  to  Uie  desot 
of  Cbalda,  lying  between  AntJoch  and  the  En 
[duvtes,  where  he  passed  four  years,  adhering 
strictly  to  Uie  moat  rjgid  observances  of  tnonk< 
ish  aseetism,  bat  at  tbe  same  time  pursuing  the 
study  of  Hebrew.  lo  379  be  was  ordained  a 
iH^D^ter  at  Antiodi  by  Panlinus.  Boon  after 
he  went  to  Goostantinojde,  where  be  lived  for 
three  years,  enj<^Dg  the  instnietionB  and  friend- 
ship  of  Oraearr  x>t  KaBanms.  In  882  he  ae- 
compatued  Paulinus  to  Rome,  where  he  fanned 
a  close  friendsliip  witii  the  Pope  Damnsoa.  He 
remained  at  Rtmie  three  years,  and  there  labor- 
ed ki  prodainung  the^tny  aod  merit  of  aeoo- 
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tcmpLitire  life  aud  uMSuutic  dis.ip'i-ie.  He ' 
bad  uiuuy  cuUiiUiiaetic  diMUptes  aiuuii([  tb«  Itu- 
tuoii  ladies,  but  the  iuflueuce  wbioh  lie  exercia- 
ed  over  tbcm  excited  the  hatred  of  th^r  fela-  ^ 
tioos,  and  exposed  lum  to  attacks  a^oiuat  his  ; 
chamctt;r.  Accordioglr,  he  left  Home  io  8sfi,  j 
having  lost  his  patroo  jjaaums  in  the  {nrecedjng  ! 
year,  and,  aecumpaoicd  hj  the  rich  vidov  Faul%  ' 
ber  daughter  Eustochiuia,  and  a  Dumber  of  de- 
Tuut  miudons,  he  made  a  tour  of  the  Holy  Laud, 
tad  finally  settled  at  Sctblehem,  where  Paula 
erected  four  monasteries^  three  for  noos  aud 
one  for  monks.  Here  he  passed  the  remaiuder 
of  his  lif&  He  died  AJ>.  42a  Jerome  mote 
a  great  number  of  vorks,  most  of  vhich  have 
come  dovm  to  us.  Of  these  the  moet  celebrated 
are  tis  Commentaries  on  &e  Tarions  books  of 
the  Scriptures.  He  also  translated  into  Latin 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments:  hia  translation 
is  io  flubetaoce  the  Latin  Tersion  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, known  hy  the  Dame  of  the  Vulgate.  The 
traDslalioD  of  the  Old  Testament  was  made  bj 
Jerome  direct^  fcoia  tlw  Helvev ;  but  the 
tauHlatioD  of  tue  If  ew  Testament  was  formed 
by  him  out  of  the  old  tranelationa,  carefnllj  cor- 
rected from  the  original  Greek.  Jerome  Uke- 
Tise  traoslated  from  the  Oreek  the  Chronicle 
of  Suaebius,  which  be  enlarged,  chiefly  in  the 
departmeot  of  £oman  history,  oad  brought  down 
to  iuD.  STS.  Jerome  was  the  most  Iwuned  of 
the  Latin  fathers.  His  profonnd  knowledge  of 
lite  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  bis 
biniliarity  with  ancient  history  and  pbilusoiAy, 
Boi  his  personal  acquaintance  with  the  man- 
tten  and  scenery  of  the  East,  enabled  lum  to 
throw  much  light  upon  iha  Scriptures.  In  his 
cutttroTersial  works  be  is  rehement  and  dog- 
matical- His  language  is  ezceedin^y  pore,  bear- 
ing ampU  testimM^  to  the  dilignee  witli  whidi 
be  must  hare  studied  the  cbclcest  models.  The 
beat  editions  of  the  works  of  Jerome  we  the 
Benedictine,  Paris,  6  vols.  foL,  lesS-UOft,  and 
that  by  Vallarei,  Veroa,  11  vokfoL,  l? 84^1742; 
Wprinted  Venet,  11  Tola.4to,  1766. 

HlKEdsSLi'llA.      Vid.  JUUBALXM. 

BiLlaivs.  1.  A  CbrHtjan  wiita>,  was  bom 
of  pagan  paroitB  at  Poitien.  He  afterward  be- 
came a  Christian,  and  was  elected  bishop  of  bis 
native  place,  AJ).  S5Q,  Prom  this  time  he  de- 
voted all  his  energies  to  cheek  the  progress  of 
Arianiom,  which  was  makii^  ra|Ad  stndes  in 
QauL  He  became  so  bouUesome  to  the  Ari- 
ans,  that  they  induced  the  Emperor  Constantius 
in  S56  to  banish  him  to  Phrygia.  He  was  allow- 
ed to  return  to  Gaul  about  861,  and  died  in  Ins 
cUootM  iu  868.  Sevwal  of  his  works  have 
come  down  to  us.  Th^-  oonsist  chieflv  of 
polemical  treatises  against  the  AriaDS  ana  ad- 
^essca  to  the  Emperor  Constantius.  The  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  by  Constant,  Paris,  1698, 
fiarmuiK  one  of  the  Benedictine  aeries,  and  re- 
priirted  by  Scqw>  Uafiei,  Veroa,  1780,^-^  Ssb- 
op  of  Aries,  iiioeeeded  hia  mastor  HonDratas  in 
t£at  diootie,  AJ).  4S9,  and  died  in  449.  Be 
■wrote  the  life  of  j^mratua  and  a  few  other 
vorks. 

HillsviSmss.    Vid  OsaxAKiA,  p.  827,  a. 

TI"^"*  (Jlfiepa).  1.  (Kow  Hume  iSoZio,)  one 
h£  the  inincipal  rivers  in  the  south  of  Bicily,  at 
ooe  time  the  boundary  between  tbe  territories 
of  the  Oartbagtuims  and  Syracuaaoa,  rccaves 


Donr  Euon  the  wiiter  of  a  salt  spring,  and  iunot 
him  suit  WHttit-  as  fur  as  its  month. — 2.  A  smaller 
river  in  the  north  of  Sicily,  flows  into  the  sea 
bti'L^reeu  the  towDS  of  Himera  and  rbemuB.— 
8.  {'Ifiepaioi),  a  celebrated  Greek  city  on  tbe 
Qorthero  eoast  of  Sicily,  west  of  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Himera  iNo.  8),  waa  founded  by  the 
Ohaladians  of  Zande^  B.0. 646,  and  afterward 
received  Dorian  settlers,  so  that  the  iuhalstanta 
spoke  a  mixed  dialect,  partly  Ionic  (Chalcidian) 
and  partiv  Doric  AIx>ut  JS60,  Himera,  being 
threatened  by  Us  powerful  neighbors,  placed  it- 
self under  the  protection  of  Pfaaloris,  tpwit  of 
Agri^iaitam,  in  whose  poww  it  appears  to  have 
remained  till  his  deatn.  At  a  later  time  (500) 
we  find  Himera  goversed  by  a  tnaat  Tenllu^ 
who  was  ejq>eUM  by  Tbwoa  <a  AgrigtntuoL 
Terillus  thereupon  applied  tat  aaantance  to  the 
Culhaginians,  wbo,  anxious  to  eztoid  their  in- 
flumce  in  Bicily,  sent  a  powerful  army  ioto 
Sioilv  under  the  oommana  of  Hamilcar.  The 
Cartnaginianfl  were  defeated  with  great  slaugh- 
ter at  HiDMTa  by  the  united  femes  of  Thenn 
and  GdoD  <tf  Syraense  on  the  same  day  that  tiie 
battie  of  Salamis  waa  fon^  (480).  Himera 
was  now  governed  by  Tlnsyosua,  the  son  of 
Tbenw,  in  the  name  of  his  &ther ;  but  the  ta- 
haUtaata  having  attempted  to  revolt,  Theron  put 
to  death  or  drove  into  Esile  a  oonaiderable  part 
of  the  pi^MilatkHi,  and  repeopled  the  city  with 
sutlers  from  all  quarters,  out  especially  of  Do- 
rian origm.  Afur  the  death  of  Theron  (472), 
Himera  recovered  itg  indepeodeiiee,  and  for  the 
next  raxty  years  was  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing citiee  in  Sidly.  It  assisted  Syracuse  against 
the  Athenians  in  415.  bi  409  it  was  taken  by 
Hahnibol,  the  eon  of  Gisco,  who,  to  revenge  the 
great  defeat  which  tbe  Oartha^ituaDS  bad  suf- 
fered beSne  thiB  town,  levelled  it  to  the  ground 
and  destroyed  almost  all  the  inhatntanta  Hi- 
mera was  never  rebuilt;  but  on  the  (Opposite 
bank  of  the  Biver  Himera,  tbe  CartbagiDiana 
founded  a  new  town,  wbicl^  bma  a  warm  me- 
dicinal spring  in  its  neigbborbood,  was  called 
Thkbiu  (6^;yiat :  QepfiiTK,  Thennitanus:  now 
ThmuU).  B<n  the  remains  of  tlie  vnfinianate 
inhaUtanta  of  Hfanoa  were  allowed  to  settle. 
Tbe  Romans,  who  highly  prized  the  warm 
springs  of  Therms,  permitted  tbe  town  to  retain 
its  own  constitution ;  and  Augustus  made  it  a 
oolony.  The  poet  Stesicborus  was  bom  at  tlie 
ancient  Himera,  and  the  tyrant  Agathoclce  at 
Tbemue. 

Hi][£bIdb  (l/^iog),  a  celebrated  Greek  soph- 
ist, was  bom  at  Prusa  in  Bitbynia,  and  studied 
atAtbeiH.  He  was  subsequaitly  appointed  pro- 
feasor  of  rhetoric  at  Athens,  where  ne  gave  in- 
struotifxi  to  Julian,  afterward  emperor,  and  tbe 
celebrated  Christian  writers,  Basil  and  Gregory 
Naziansen.  In  862  the  Emperor  Julian  invited 
himtofaisoourtatAntioch,and  made  bim  his  sec- 
retary. He  returned  to  Athens  in  868,  and  tiiere 
passed  the  ranaioder  of  bis  life.  Himosiawnsa 
pagan;  but  he  does  not  manifest  in  his  writings 
any  animosity  against  the  Christiana  There  Tver* 
extant  in  the  time  of  Pbotius  seventy-tme  orations 
by  Himerioa ;  but  of  these  only  twenty-four  have 
come  down  to  us  oompletei  Edited  by  'Wems' 
dorf,  Gottingen,  17Ba 

HiMiux)  ('J/ji^uv).  1.  A  CarthaginiaB,  wbe 
conduced  a  voyage  of  disooveiy  from  Oades 
871 
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loiFard  tlie  north,  along  tho  veBtcru  shores  of 
Europe,  st  the  same  tinio  tiiat  liauuo  uDiiertook 
hia  voyage  to  the  south  alone  tho  coast  of  Afii- 
OIL  Kt^  Hahko^  ISo.  10.  Himiloo  represtnt- 
ed  that  Us  furtlier  progreaB  Tu  prevented  l>7 
the  stagnant  nature  of  the  sea,  loaded  vith  sea- 
veed,  and  by  the  absence  of  wind.  His  voyage 
is  said  to  have  lasted  four  months,  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  judge  how  far  it  was  extended.  Per- 
haps it  was  intentionally  -wrapped  in  obsoui-it^ 
}iy  the  commercial  jealouiy  M  the  Oarthagim- 
aos; — 3.  Son  of  Hanno,  commanded,  t(^ether 
■rith  Hannibal,  bod  of  Oisco  (vid.  Hanmibal, 
No.  IX  a  Carthaginian  army  in  Sicily,  and  laid 
siege  to  Agrigentum,  B.C.  406.  Hannibal  died 
before  Agrigentum  of  a  peetileDce,  which  broke 
out  in  tii6  camp;  and  Hinailoo,  now  left  sole 
general,  succeeded  in  taking  the  place,  after  a 
siege  of  nearly  eight  menths.  At  a  later  period 
lie  carried  oa  war  ngunst  DuHiyBins  of  Syra- 
cuse. In  895  be  defeated  IKoDysioB,  and  laid 
siege  to  Syracuse ;  but  -while  pressing  the  si^e 
of  the  city,  a  pestilence  carried  off  a  great  num- 
ber of  Ms  mea  In  this  weakened  conditioi^ 
Himilco  was  attacked  and  defeated  by  Diony- 
sius,  and  was  obliged  to  pur^iaM  bis  safety  by 
an  ignomtniouB  os{HtulatiuiL  Such  -waa  hm 
grief  and  disappcHntnient  at  tiiu  tenntnatioa  to 
the  campugn,  tnat^  on  his  return  to  Carthage, 
he  put  BO  end  to  his  life  by  volimtary  absti- 
nence.— 3.  The  Carthaginian  oommander  at  Lil- 
ybiemn,  which  he  defended  with  skill  and  brav- 
ery when  it  was  attacked  bj  the  Eomoos,  260. 
—i.  Commander  of  the  Cartbwimiui  forces  in 
Sicily  during  a  part  of  the  seoonu  Ponie  war,  214 
-212. — 6.  Sumamed  Vbammas,  ocnnmaiider  of  the 
Caitliaginian  cavalry  in  the  the  third  Punic  -vfttr. 
He  deserted  to  the  Romans,  by  whom  ho  waa 
liberally  rewarded 

HipfIma  (rd  'Inzava),  a  tovn  in  the  norUi  of 
Sicily,  near  PaoormuB. 

HiPFAaoniA  ('Iirn-o^t'a),  wife  of  Crates  the 
Cynia   (For  details,  vitL  Cratks,  No.  S.) 

HiFl'ABORCS  {'linrapxof).  1.  Son  of  PtHStnt- 
tus.  Vid.  PislST&ATiOA — 2.  A  celebrated  Greek 
astronomer,  was  a  native  of  Nioeea  in  Bithynin, 
and  flourtslied  B.C.  160-146.  Ho  resided  both 
at  Rhodes  and  Aiexoodrea.  He  was  the  true 
fatlier  of  a8tr<Kiomy,  wbioh  he  raised  to  that 
rank  among  the  apjiUoations  of  arithmetic  and 
geometry  which  it  haa  always  since  preserved. 
He  was  the  first  who  gave  and  damooatrated 
the  means  of  solving  ail  triangles,  rectilinear 
ondspliencol.  He  constructed  a  table  of  chorda, 
of  which  he  made  the  some  sort  of  use  as  we 
make  of  our  eines.  He  made  more  observa- 
tions than  his  predeoeisora,  and  understood 
them  bettCT.  He  invented  the  planisphere,  or 
the  mode  of  representing  the  starry  heavens 
upon  a  plane,  and  of  producing  Uic  solutions  of 
problema  of  spheiioiu  astrmiomy.  He  is  also 
the  father  of  ti-ue  geography,  by  his  happy  idea 
of  marking  the  posiUrai  of  spots  on  the  earth, 
as  was  done  wiUi  the  stars,  by  circles  drawn 
from  the  pole  perpendicularly  to  the  equator ; 
that  is,  by  latituafla  and  lopgitndw.  His  method 
of  eclipses  was  the  onW  one  by  iridch  ^fkr- 
toMea  of  meridians  eoum  be  determined.  The 
catalo^e  which  Hipparohus  constructed  of  the 
■tw«  18  wessrved  in  the  Almagest  of  Ptdemy. 
mpparcbus  wrote  nimuroiii  vorica.  vfaioh  are 


all  lost  with  the  exc-jption  of  Ms  o:inuneuta> 
ry  on  the  phenomena  of  AratuF. 

HiPFAaiNus  {'iTnraplvoc).  1.  A  SyracusaiL 
father  of  Dirai  and  Ajjatcmach^  aupported  tha 
elder  Djonystiffl,  who  mairied  his  dauditer  Aria* 
tomaohe. — 2.  Son  of  Dion,  and  gran^on  of  the 

E receding,  threw  himself  from  the  roof  of  a 
ouse,  and  was  killed  on  the  spot,  when  his 
&ther  attempted,  by  rcstniiat,  to  cure  him  of 
the  dissolute  nabits  which  he  had  acquired  while 
under  the  power  of  Dionjuus. — 3.  Son  of  the 
elder  Dionysius  by  Aristomadlie,  daughter  of 
No.  1,  succeeded  Gallippas  in  die  tyranuy  of 
Syracuse,  B.O.  862.  H«  waa  aaaaadnated  after 
reigning  only  two  years. 

Hippiais  ('In-jTopif  :  now  Camarina),  a  river 
in  the  south  of  Sicily,  which  flows  into  the  sea 
near  Camarina. 

£[ipfistra  {'lmraffo{),  of  Metapontum  or  Cro- 
ton,  in  Italy,  one  of  the  elder  F^rthagtovans, 
held  the  element  of  flra  to  be  the  cause  ot  aU 
things.  In  consequence  of  his  making  known 
the  apber^  consisting  of  twelve  pentagons, 
which  was  r^arded  by  the  Pythagoreans  as  a 
secret,  be  is  said  to  have  perished  io  the  sea  ai 
an  im|Hous  ttihtIi 

HifpU  aod  Hirrim  (linrfa  and  In-n-iof,  oi 
Itnretoc),  in  Latin  Squetter  and  EqueaHt,  sur 
names  of  several  divmities,  as  of  Juuo  (Hersj 
and  Minerva  (Athena),  of  Xcptune  (Poseidua 
and  of  Mars  (Axes) ;  and  at  Rome  also  of  Furtuoi 
and  Venus. 

HiPFXAa  ('Iinrtof).  1,  Son  of  FiBistratua.  Vid 
PiBiSTaATiit& — S.  The  Sophist^  waa  a  nativs 
of  Elis,  and  the  contemporary  of  Socrates.  Hi 
fellow-citizeos  availed  themselves  of  his  abOi 
ties  in  political  matters,  and  sent  him  on  a  dip 
lomatio  mission  to  Sparta,  But  he  was  iii  ever} 
respect  like  the  other  sophieta  of  the  time.  H* 
travelled  through  Greece  for  the  purpose  trf  ac- 
quiring wealtli  and  celebrity  by  teaching  and 
pnUie  speaking.  His  character  as  a  aopbist: 
nia  Tanibr,  and  his  boastful  oirogaoce,  are  well 
deeoribed  in  the  two  dialoguea  of  Plato,  Hifpiaa 
major  and  Hippia»  mtnor.  Though  his  kimwl- 
ed^e  was  superficial,  vet  it  appears  that  he  bad 
paid  attention  not  only  to  rhetorical,  philosoph- 
ical, and  political  atudiee,  but  also  to  poetry, 
muai<^  mathematics,  painting,  and  acuipture; 
and  he  must  even  bore  acqmred  some  praotical 
skill  in  the  mechanical  arte,  as  he  used  to  boast 
of  wearing  on  his  body  nothing  that  be  bad  not 
made  with  his  own  handa,  such  as  his  seal-riog 
his  cloak,  and  ahoes.  He  possessed  great  fa 
cilitr  in  extempore  speaking ;  and  once  his  van 
it;  led  him  to  declare  that  he  would  travel  fer 
Olymina,  and  there  deUver  before  the  aaoemUed 
Green  an  oration  on  any  subject  that  might  bs 
proposed  to  him. 

Hippo  ('Imruv),  in  Africa.  1.  H  Rssiua  (1. 
^uBiKiKot :  mins  near  JBonah),  a  ctW  on  the  ooast 
of  Numidia,  .west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rubrica- 
tus ;  once  a  royal  residence,  and  afterward  oel- 
ebrated  as  the  bishopric  of  St  Augustine. — 2. 
H  DiABKBytus  or  Zuaro*  (X  duidfivroc :  now  £*• 
terta),  a  <aty  on  the  oorQienx  coast  oi  tha 
Oarthaginian  territory  (Zeugitanai  west  of  ITti- 
ca,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sinus  Hqiponenaia. — 8. 
A  to-wn  of  the  Carpetaa  in  Eiagjoiiia  Tarraw 
nensis,  south  of  ToletnnL 

HlPPOGEMTADSL     Vid.  CXXTAOBL 
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WrppSniSoTT  ClivjroKouv).  1.  Son  of  (Ebalus  and  Acniorum.   5.  Tlept  'Kipuv,  Tduruv,  T  ottuv,  D* 


Batea.  After  tiis  father's  death  he  expelled  bU 
brother  IVndareus,  m  order  to  secure  the  Mng- 
dom  to  fcimself;  bat  Hercnlw  led  Tyndareia 
back,  aad  slev  HippooexHi  and  luB  sods.  Orid 
{MeL,  yvL,  S14)  mentions  the  sons  of  HippooofHi 
Bmoag  tlie  Cuydonian  huntcr&. — [2.  A  Thrft- 
eian,  fbUower  ctf  Rhceos  in  the  T^jan  war. — 
S.  Son  of  KjrtaGua,  a  companioa  of  j£neas,  di»- 
tiiigiiipbe>3  himBclf  in  the  funeral  games  cde- 
Imted  ID  honor  of  Anchiees.] 

HippocBiixB  ('iTTTTOK/jurvc)-  !•  Father  of  Fi- 
■Btratus,  the  tjrnmt  of  Athens. — 2.  Ad  Atiie- 
mao,  wsa  of  Miracles,  was  brother  of  Clisthe- 
oea,  tbe  legislator,  and  grandfather,  throngh  bis 
dao^ter  Agaristo,  of  the  iUnstrious  Pericles. 
—  s.  Ad  AtheniaD,  son  of  Xanthippus  and  broth- 
er of  Pericleo.  H«  bad  three  tarn,  who,  as  veil 
as  tlKar  father,  are  alluded  to  by  AristophaDes 
as  men  of  a  mean  cajMteity,  and  devoid  of  eda- , 
eatioD. — 1.  An  Athenian,  soa  of  Arijdiron,  oom- 
numded  the  Athenians,  B.C.  424,  vhen  he  was 
defeated  and  slain  hj  the  BceotiaDB  at  the  battle 
of  Helium. — 6.  A  Lacedzemooian,  served  under 
Mindams  on  the  Asiatic  coast  in  410,  sad,  after 
the  defeat  of  Uiodaros  at  CTsicas,  became  com- 
maoder  of  the  fleet — 6.  A  SraliaD,  enoeeeded 
lus  brother  Cleonder  as  tyraDt  of  498. 
His  reign  was  prosperous ;  and  he  ezt^ided  his 

S>ver  over  several  other  cities  of  Sieily.  He 
ed  in  491,  while  besieging  Hybla. — 7.  A  Sicil- 
lan,  brother  of  Epictdes. — 8.  The  most  cele- 
Iwated  physician  of  antiquity  He  was  bom  in 
the  ialaod  of  Cos  abont  RO.  460.  He  beloi^ 
to  the  fiuuilj  of  the  Aaolepiadi^  and  was  the 
too  of  HereclidoB,  who  was  also  a  physician. 
His  mother's  name  was  Phssnarete,  who  was 
said  to  be  descended  from  Hercules.  He  was 
instruoted  in  medical  science  by  his  &ther  and 
by  HerodicQB,  aad  be  is  said  to  have  been  also 
a  pupil  of  Oorgias  of  Leoatini  He  wrote, 
taT^t,  and  praeueed  bis  professkHi  at  home ; 
travelled  in  different  parts  of  the  oontineot  of 
Greece ;  and  died  at  Lariesa  in  Thessaly,  about 
857,  at  the  age  of  104.  He  had  two  sons,  Thes- 
aalus  and  Draoon,  and  a  s<H)-in-law,  Polybus, 
all  of  whom  followed  the  some  professioQ,  and 
who  are  enpposed  to  have  bea  the  authors  of 
■ome  of  the  works  in  the  Hippocratis  coUec- 
tioa  These  are  the  only  certain  fiicts  which 
we  know  respecting  the  life  of  Hippocrates ;  but 
to  these  later  writers  have  added  a  large  eollce- 
tion  of  stories,  maa^  of  which  are  dearly  fabu- 
looB.  Thus  he  is  said  to  have  stopped  the  plague 
at  Athens  by  burning  fires  tbronghout  the  city, 
by  snspending  chaplets  of  flowers,  and  by  the 
ow  oiaD  antidote.  •  It  is  also  related  that  Ar- 
iazaxes  LmigiinaDDi,  kh^  of  Persia,  invited 
Hippocrates  to  come  to  his  asstBtanee  durii^  a 
time  of  pestilence,  but  that  Hippocrates  refused 
his  reqncet  on  the  grouod  of  nis  bcin^  the  en- 
emy of  bis  ooontry.  The  writings  which  have 
come  down  to  tn  mtder  the  name  of  Hippocrates 
vwe  omiposed  eevunl  diffsreot  ■pssmoa,  and 
•reofTnydiflbreDtmarit  They  are  more  than 
rixfy  in  number,  bat  of  these  only  a  few  are 
MrUiidy  genniae.  Hey  are  :  1.  UpoyvutrriKfiv, 
Pranotionet  or  Profftuutieon.  2.  'Aioptafiot,  Apho- 
rifoni,  3.  'EiriSrifjiav  BiA/Ua,  De  Morbii  Popala- 
ribta  (c  r  Epidamamm).  4.  Ilepi  Aioin^c  'Oilwi-, 


Acre,  Aquia,  et  Zoda.  6.  Uepl  ruv  Ke^X^ 
Tpu/iuTuv,  i>e  CapitiM  Vulneriliua,  Some  of  the 
otiier  works  were  perttapa  written  by  Hippo- 
crates ;  but  the  great  nuyority  of  them  were 
oomposed  by  his  disciples  and  followers,  many 
of  whom  bore  the  name  of  Hippocratctt.  The 
ancient  physicians  wrote  numerous  oorament- 
aries  on  tSe  works  in  the  Hippooratio  collectiuu 
Of  these  the  most  valuable  are  the  comment- 
aries of  Oaleo.  Hippocrates  divided  the  causes 
of  diseaae  into  two  principal  classes ;  the  one 
comprehending  the  influence  of  seasons,  cli- 
mates, water,  situation,  and  the  other  the 
influence  of  food,  exercise,  <tc.  He  considered 
that  while  heat  aiid  cold,  moisture  and  dryness^ 
succeeded  one  another  throughout  the  year, 
the  hnman  body  nndwwent  certain  analogoua 
changes,  which  influenced  the  diseases  of  the 
perim.  He  supposed  thati  the  Soar  fluids  or 
humwa  of  the  body  (blood,  phlegm,  yellow  bile, 
and  black  bile)  were  the  primary  seat  of  dis- 
eaae ;  that  health  was  the  result  of  the  due 
combinatson  (or  fra*i»)  of  these,  and  that,  when 
this  crosis  was  disturbed,  disease  was  the  conse- 
quence; thats  in  the  course  of  a  disorder  that 
was  prooeedii^  &Tonbl^,  these  hmiKHi  under- 
went a  eertaiD  diai^  m  quality  (or  eoetion), 
whicji  was  the  sign  of  retunun^  health,  as  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  expulsion  of  the  morbid 
matt^,  or  criais;  and  that  these  crises  had  a 
tendency  to  occur  at  cei-tain  stated  jperiods, 
which  were  hence  called  "  critical  days.  Hip- 
pooratea  was  evidoitl^  a  person  who  not  cauy 
had  had  great  expeneoce,  but  who  also  knew 
bow  to  torn  it  to  the  best  acoount;  and  the 
nnmber  of  moral  reflections  and  apophthegms 
that  we  meet  with  in  his  writiOgs,  some  of 
which  (as,  for  example,  "  Life  is  short,  and  Art 
b  loc^')  bare  acquired  a  sort  of  proverlual  dq- 
toriety,  show  lum  to  have  been  a  pro&und 
tldoker.  His  works  are  written  in  toe  ^mie 
dialect,  and  the  style  is  so  C0D<u8e  as  to  be 
sometimes  extremely  obscure.  The  beet  edi- 
tion of  his  woriu  is  by  Littr^  Paris,  1639,  seq^ 
with  a  French  translatioa 

HiFFOGBtND  {'IniroKp^X  the  "Fountain  of 
the  HtVBC^"  called  by  Persius  Ibnt  CtUtaUima, 
wu  a  foimtain  in  Mount  Helicon  in  Bieotta, 
sacred  to  the  Mnsei^  said  to  have  been  prodne- 
ed  by  the  horse  Fegasna  atriking  the  ground 
with  his  feet 

[HiFFouAiut  {TutwoMfuif),  aoD  of  Priam,  slnin 
by  Achilles.] 

HiffSdJiicIa  CljriroddfiEta).  1.  Daughter  of 
(Enomaus,  king  of  in  Mis.  For  detail^ 
vtdL  (BffOKADB  and  Pdzaf^ — 2.  Wife  of  Piritb- 
ous,  at  whose  nuptiaU  to(>k  place  the  celebrated 
battle  between  tne  Oentaurs  and  Laiuthfe.  For 
details,  vid.  PiarrHODS. — 3.  Vid.  BaisEi& — [4, 
Wife  of  Amyntor,  and  mother  of  Phoanix. — 0 
Daughter  of  Anchises,  and  wife  of  Alcathous, 
— 0.  One  of  the  female  attoidants  of  Fendope.] 
HippdDAHBs  (Tmrdddyiof),  [1.  A  IVofam  hero, 
slain  by  Ulysses.] — 2.  A  distinguished  Grocik 
architect,  a  native  of  Uiletus,  and  the  son  of 
Euryphon  or  Euryoodn.  His  lame  rests  on  his 
coDstruotioD,  not  of  single  buildings,  but  of 
whole  cities.  His  £ret  groat  work  was  the  town 
of  Pirsus,  which  he  built  under  tite  auspices  of 
PeiieloB.  When  the  Athenians  founded  theb 
373 
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«oloD^  of  Tliurii  ^B.C.  448),  Hippodamiu  v«Dt 
out  vith  the  colonists,  and  was  the  arcliiteet  of 
the  new  dtr.  Hwce  he  is  often  called  a  Tbu- 
rian.   He  pflerwards  built  Rhodes  (408-407). 

HipfSlSohus  {'linrSTMxo;).  1.  Son  of  Bellero- 
phontcfi  and  Philonoe  or  Antinlea,  and  father  of 
GlauciM,  the  Lfdan  prin''e. — [2,  A  Trojan,  son 
of  Antimachos,  slain  oj  Agameniooa — S.  One 
of  the  thirty  tyrants  at  AthenH,] 

HifpSlStx  {'IjnroAim?).  1,  Daughter  of  Mara 
(ArssJ  and  Otoera,  was  queen  of  the  Amazons, 
and  Bister  of  Antiope  and  M^niOTW.  She  -wore 
a  girdle  givea  to  her  by  her  fiiUier ;  and  vhcn 
Hercules  came  to  fetch  this  girdle,  she  vaa 
elain  by  Hercules.  Vid.  p.  357,  b.  According 
to  another  tradition,  HippoU-te,  with  an  amiy 
of  Amaxons,  marched  into  Attica,  to  take  venge- 
ance on  Theseus  far  hayu^  carried  off  An- 
tiope ;  bnt,  being  conqnercS  br  Heseos,  she 
fled  to  M^ara,  vnere  she  died  oi  grief,  and  was 
bnried.  m  sune  accounts,  Hippolytc,  and  not 
Antiope,  is  said  to  haTS  been  married  to  The- 
seus.— i.  Or  AanrDAUu,  -wife  of  Aoaatua,  U31 
in  love  -with  Pelcus.    Vid.  Acastcs. 

HiFpfiL'fTDB  {'ImrShmf).  1.  Son  Thesaos 
by  Hippolyte,  quea  of  tiw  Amazons,  or  ber 
nster  Antiop&  Thesens  aftenrards  married 
Pluedra,  who  fell  in  lore  with  Hippolytia ;  but, 
as  her  offers  were  rejected  by  her  step-stni,  she 
accnsfld  him  to  his  father  of  iiavii^  attempted 
her  dishonor.  Thesens  thereupon  cursed  bis 
son,  uid  requested  his  &tber,  .^cus  or  Kep- 
tune  (Poseidon),  to  destroy  him.  Accordit^ly, 
as  Hippolytos  was  riding  in  Us  chariot  aln^ 
tlie  sea-eoast,  Keptune  (Poseidon)  sent  forth  a 
hull  from  the  water.  The  horses  were  fright- 
ened, upset  the  chariot,  and  dragged  Bippoly- 
tue  along  the  ground  till  he  was  dead.  Tb»- 
aeuB  afterward  learned  the  insocence  of  his 
ma,  and  Phradra,  in  despair,  made  away  with 
herself  Diana  (Artemis)  induced  .fsoulaptna 
to  restore  Sppolytm  to  lue  again ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Italian  tradidons,  afae  placed  him,  nnd«- 
the  name  ofYirbius,  under  the  protecti<m  of 
the  nymph  ^eria,  in  the  grove  of  Aricia,  in  La- 
tium,  where  he  was  htmored  with  divine  wor- 
kup. Hwace,  following  the  more  ancient  la-a- 
ditKsi,  saya  that  Diana  could  not  restore  Hip- 
polTtns  to  life  (Corm,  iv,  1,  25).— 2.  An  eariy 
eccleuaatical  writer  of  coradderable  eminenoe, 
but  whose  real  history  ia  very  nucertaia  He 
Appears  to  have  lived  early  in  the  third  century, 
and  is  sud  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  under 
Alexander  Serems,  being  drowned  in  a  ditch 
or  j»t  fbn  of  water.  Others  soppoee  that  he 
pcnshed  in  llie  DecUn  peneootioo.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Irennus  and  a  teacher 
of  Origan.  His  works,  which  are  written  in 
JrtA,  are  edited  by  Fabricins,  Hamb,  1716- 
718,  8  ToU.  foL 

I'HippoKAOHCs  Clmrfifioyof  J.  1.  A  Trepan  war- 
rior, son  of  Antamachns,  slam  by  Leonteua. — 2. 
One  of  the  thiriy  tyrants  at  Athens,  fell  in  bat- 
tie  updnst  thepatrioto  ttoder  Tlirasybniua.] 

E&pSiritiiOK  0iTiro/itdiiv),  son  of  Aristoma- 
ehua,  or,  according  to  Sojdiocles,  of  Talane,  was 
one  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  where  be  waa 
slain  during  the  aege  by  Hyperlnus  or  Ismams. 

HiFpSiiliiEa  {Imrofdvii;).  I,  Son  of  M^a- 
reus,  and  ereat-grandsoD  of  ITeptune  (Pomdon), 
ooDqnereff  Atalaota  ia  the  foot-rae&    For  d«- 


tails,  vid  Ataiamta,  No.  % — 2.  A  descendant 
of  Codrus,  the  fourth  and  last  at  the  decennial 
arahons.  Ineeoeed  at  the  barbarous  punish* 
meat  which  he  inflicted  on  his  daught^,  tba 
Attic  nobles  deposed  bim. 

Hivpoir  (Itttuv),  of  Rh^ium,  a  philosopher 
of  uncertain  date,  belonging  to  the  Ionian  s<mool. 
He  was  accused  of  atiieism,  and  so  got  the  sur- 
name of  the  Melian,  as  agreeing  m  sentiment 
with  Diagoras.  He  held  water  and  Are  to  be 
the  principles  of  all  things,  the  latter  springfaid 
from  tbe  former,  and  devetopng  itself  by  gener- 
ating the  universe. 

HifpShaz  {'IfTjrava^),  of  Ephcsus,  son  of 
Pytheus  and  Protis,  was,  after  Archilochus  and 
Simonides,  the  third  of  the  lamtuc  poets  of 
Orcece.  He  flourished  B.G.  546-{S20.  He  was 
distinguished  for  lua  love  of  liberty,  and  having 
been  ezpdled  from  his  natiTe  city  by  the  tyrant^ 
he  toc^  up  hii  abode  at  Clazomoue,  fur  vliidi 
reason  he  is  sometimcB  called  a  Clasomenian. 
In  person,  HippoDoz  was  UtUe,  thin,  and  ugly, 
but  very  strong.  The  two  broUiers  Bupalus 
and  Athmis,  who  were  sculptors  of  Chios,  made 
statues  of  Hipponaz,  in  which  tbey  caricatured 
hia  natural  ugbness,  and  be,  in  return,  directed 
all  the  power  of  bis  satirical  poetry  againsti 
them,  and  eapeeially  against  Bnpalus.  (Hor, 
Epod,  vi.,  14.)  liata*  writers  odd  that  the 
sculptors  hanged  themselves  in  despair.  Hip 
ponax  woi  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  the  sever  - 
ity  of  his  satires.  He  severely  chastised  the 
effcnuDote  luxory  of  his  Ionian  bretbrcn ;  be 
did  not  spore  his  own  parenta ;  and  he  vt  otur- 
ed  even  to  ridicule  the  gods.  In  bis  satire*  be 
introduced  a  spondee  or  a  trochee  in  the  last 
foot  instead  of  an  iambus.  This  change  made 
the  Terse  irregular  in  its  rhythm,  and  gave  it  a 
sort  of  halting  moTement,  whence  it  was  culled 
the  Oboliommis  {x^^^'f^  ^^'^  ian^tia),  or  Iam- 
bus Scazoo  ({Txc^fM*,  lintpiiiff).  He  also  wrote 
a  parody  on  the  Iliad.  He  noay  be  said  to  oc- 
cupy a  middle  -place  between  Archilochus  and 
Aristophanes.  He  is  as  bitter,  but  not  so  earu* 
est,  as  the  former,  wliile  in  lightness  and  jocose- 
ness  he  more  reeemUM  the  latter.  The  frag- 
ments  of  Hippooax  are  edited  fay  Wclcker,  Oot- 
tipg.,  1817,  8T0V  and  bj  fiergk  in  tlM  JPoda 
rici  ffmci, 

HmHslcva.    Vid  Cauub  oms  Hiffohicci. 
HipponIdm.    Vid  Vdo. 
HiFpSNdos.    Vid  BsixzBOFHOK. 
HiPFdrisss  {'ImrordS^f)  i.       son  of  Hip- 

g'tes,  that  is,  ^lus.    Vid  .£olcs,  No.  2. 
ence  tiie  .£oiin  InsuUe  are  called  Mippotoda 
reffnum.   (Ov.,  Met.,  xiv,  86.) 

HrppfiriB  ('IjTjronjf).  1.  Father  of  iEolua 
Vid  JEouJB,  No.  2^2.  Sou  of  Phyhu  by  a 
daughter  of  lolaus,  great-grandson  of  Hercules, 
and  fiither  of  Aletes.  When  the  Heraclidie  in 
raded  Peloponoeaus,  Hippotee  billed  the  ceei 
Camus.  The  umy,  in  consequence,  began  te 
suffer  very  severely,  .and  Hippotca,  by  the  com 
mand  of  au  oracle,  was  banished  kte  ten  years. 

HirrdTBdoM  ('In-n-o^uv),  an  Attic  bero,  son 
of  Neptune  (Poseidon)  and  Alopk,  the  daughter 
of  C^^on.  He  had  a  beroum  at  Athens ;  and 
oae  of  the  Attic  phylis,  or  tribes,  was  called 
after  him  HippotboMius. 

HrppdrHouB  {'lmr66ooi).  1.  Qoo  of  Cercyoo. 
and  fi^er  (tf  Mpfim,  nvMeeded  Agapaoor  u 
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kii^  in  Arcadia- — 2.  Sou  of  Lttbus.  gmndsou  ] 
*f  Teutamus,  und  brotliur  of  I'^lseus,  I^a  u  band 
oi  Pelasgiaua  from  Lariasn  to  tlia  aasiatatice  of 
tile  Trojftos.   He  vm  alaia  by  the  Telainonian 
Ajax. 

[Hipponos  {'Imroriuv),  s  Phrypan.,  slain  by 
l4«rioDe«  in  the  Trojan  -war,] 

HianKJ,  a  Samnit«  people,  Trhosft  same  is 
'laid  to  oome  from  the  Ssbme  word  hirma,  "a 
wolC  dwelt  in  the  aooth  of  SaDmiam,  between 
&pidia,  Lncania,  and  Oampania.  TTitSr  chief 
town  was  McuiMTnt. 

Horfus,  beloi^^  to  a  plebMan  Ikinilj, 
rbidi  came  probably  from  Ferentinuin  in  the 
territoTT  of  tbe  Hernici.  He  was  tbe  personal 
lod  political  friend  <^  Cmar  the  dietotor.  In 
B.O.  68  he  was  Cssar'l  legatos  ia  Gaol,  and 
during  the  eivil  war  his  nuae  eoDBtanUy  ap- 
pears Id  (^eerc/s  eorreapoadeooe.  He  was  one 
of  the  ten  pnetora  nominated  by  Ctssar  for  4S, 
•Dd  during  C«esar*B  abeeoee  in  Africa  he  lived 
prindpally  at  hn  Tiueolan  estate,  which  was 
contiguous  to  Cieero'a  villa.  Though  politi- 
cally opposed,  they  were  on  friendly  terms,  and 
Oicero  gave  Hirtius  leesoiw  in  oratory.  In  44 
HirtioB  received  Belgie  Qaul  finrliis  province, 
but  be  governed  it  by  deputy,  and  attended 
Oanair  at  Kome,  who  nominate  him  and  Vibiua 
Pansa  consuls  for  48.  After  Cnear's  assassi- 
oation  (44)  Hirtius  first  joined  Antony,  but,  being 
d^gusted  by  the  despotic  arrogance  of  the  latter, 
be  retired  to  Pnteoli,  where  he  renewed  hie  in- 
tereooTse  with  Oicero.  Later  in  tbe  year  he 
m^ed  at  big  Tmcnlao  villa,  where  he  was  at- 
tained by  a  dangeroni  illnees,  from  whidi  be 
ntrer  poiectly  recovered.  On  the  first  of  Jan- 
tnry,  411,  Birtios  and  Pansa  entered  on  their 
moeulsbip,  aectH^Sng  to  Ciesar's  arrangement 
Hie  two  eonsiilB  were  sent  alooff  with  Octavi- 
anoB  agunat  ADbny,  who  waa  oeneging  Dec 
BmtuB  at  Hntina.  nnta  wu  ddfeated  by  An- 
tony, and  died  of  a  wound  wluch  he  had 
eeived  in  tbe  battle.  Hirtina  retrieved  this  dis- 
aster by  defeating  Antony,  but  he  aUo  fell  on 
the  27th  of  April,  in  leadn^  an  assault  on  the 
besieger's  camp.  Oetavianns  sent  the  bodies 
of  the  slain  consuls  to  Bome,  where  thsy  were 
received  with  extraordinary  honors,  and  pob- 
Udy  buried  in  tbe  FielA  m  Uars.  To  Octavia- 
QQS  their  removal  from  the  scene  was  so  timely, 
ttiat  be  was  accused  by  many  of  mnrdering 
Ibem.  Hirtans  divides  with  Oppins  the  claim 
to  the  authorslup  of  the  eighth  hook  of  the  GdIHc 
war,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Alexandreao,  African, 
amd  SfHtnish.  It  is  not  impossible  that  he  wrote 
file  first  three,  but  he  certainly  did  not  write  the 
Bpanisb  war. 

HiETCLxiDs,  a  dtetiogdsbed  general  of  8er- 
torius  in  Spun.  In  B.O.  '78  be  was  routed  and 
Alain  near  Italica,  in  B»tica,  by  Metellus. 
'  HisfIub,  more  rarely  Hibpal  (now  Seville), 
a  town  of  the  Tnrdetani  in  Hiaptmia  Bsetica, 
founded  by  the  Pboeniciana,  was  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Bstis,  and  was  in  reality  a 
■ea-port,  for,  althoi^b  five  hundred  aiadia  from 
tbe  sea,  the  river  is  navigable  for  the  largest 
vessels  up  to  the  towa  Under  the  Romans 
Hispalia  was  tbe  third  town  in  tbe  province, 
Corduba  and  Oadca  being  the  two  first  It  was 
patronized  by  Ciesar,  because  Oorduba  had  es- 
poiued  tbe  aide  of  Pompey.  He  nude  it  a  Bo- 


man  oolony,  uoder  tfae  name  of  yulta  Scmu/a 
or  Romutemif,  and  a  conventua  juridicus  or 
town  of  assize.  Under  the  Goths  and  Vaudala 
Hispalis  was  the  chief  town  in  tfae  Booth  uf 
Spain,  and  under  the  Arabs  was  the  capital  of 
a  Beparate  kingdom. 

Bjbf£ku  or  letafA  ('Ttnravtd,  'ISijpia :  IBs- 
pSnus,  Iberus ;  now  Spain  and  Portugal),  a  pen 
insula  in  tbe  southwest  of  Europe,  is  comieci 
ed  with  the  land  only  on  the  northeast,  where 
the  Pyrenees  form  its  boundary,  and  is  aur- 
rounded  on  all  other  ndes  by  tiie  sea,  on  tfae 
east  and  south  by  the  Heditermaeoo,  on  the 
west  by  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  north  by  the 
Oantabrian  Sea.  He  Greeks  and  Bomana  bad 
no  accurate  knowled|^  of  the  country  till  tbe 
time  of  the  Roman  mrasion  in  the  Beoood  Pu- 
nic war.  It  woe  firat  mentioDed  Heeatnna 
(about  RC.  600)  under  ttie  name  of  Iberia  ;  but 
this  name  originally  indicated  only  tbe  eastern 
coast :  the  western  coast  bey<»id  tiio  Pillars  of 
Hercules  was  called  Tarteuu  {Tap-niaait) ;  and 
the  interior  of  the  eountry  Oeltiea  (f  KeTtrtKn). 
At  a  later  time  the  Greeks  applied  the  name  of 
Ibtria,  which  ia  usually  derived  from  the  Biver 
Iberaii,  to  the  whole  counby.  liie  name 
pania,  by  which  the  Bomaos  call  the  country, 
first  occurs  at  the  time  of  Uie  Roman  invasioo.  ■ 
It  is  usually  derived  from  the  Pnnifl  word  Span, 
"a  rabbit,"  on  account  of  tfae  great  number  of 
rabbits  which  the  Carthaginians  found  in  the 
peninsula ;  but  others  suppose  tbe  name  to  be 
of  native  origin,  and  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Basque  S^taHa,  ao  edge  or  bordw.  Hie  ^ta 
also  called  it  ffemria,  or,  to  dietiifidd)  it  ifrom 
Italy,  Hetperia  UtHmiL  Spain  is  a  very  mount- 
ainous  country.  The  prindpal  mountains  are, 
in  the  northeast^  the  Pyrenees  {vid.  Ptbcm^us 
MoHs),  and  in  the  centre  of  the  oountry  tfae 
Idubeoa,  which  rona  parallel  wiUi  the  Pyrenees 
from  tfae  hmd  of  the  Oantabri  to  the  Mediter^ 
ranean,  and  tbe  Obosfkda  or  OaioBFSiM,  whidi 
begins  in  tbe  centre  of  tbe  Idabeds,  runs  south 
west  throughout  Spain,  aodtommates  at  Calpe. 
The  rivers  of  Spain  are  numerous.  Tfae  six 
most  important  are  the  Ibucs  (now  Ebro), 
Bona  (now  Cfuadalquiver),  and  Ahas  (now  Ona- 
diana),  ia  the  east  and  south;  and  Oie  Taqus, 
Dtntius  (now  Ihara),  and  Hnous  (now  Minlio), 
in  the  week  Spain  was  eonsidered  by  the  nn- 
nenta  very  fertile,  but  more  especially  tbe 
Bonthera  part  of  the  eoimtry,  Bcetica  and  Lusi- 
tania,  which  were  also  praised  for  their  splendid 
climata  Hie  central  and  northern  parts  of  the 
country  were  less  productive,  ai  d  tfae  climate  in 
these  districts  was  very  oold  in  winter.  In  tlie 
south  there  vwe  nomeroDi  flocks  of  eieelleot 
sbe^  tbe  wool  of  whidi  was  very  oelebrated 
in  foreign  eountriea.  The  Spanish  horses  and 
BSBes  were  also  much  valued  in  antiquity ;  and 
on  the  eoaat  there  was  abnudance  of  fietu  Hie 
eoustrv  produced  a  great  quantity  of  eom,  oil, 
wine,  fiax,  figs,  and  other  fmila.  But  the  prin- 
cipal tidies  of  tbe  oonntry  eonaisted  in  its  min- 
eral productJoDS,  of  which  the  greatest  quantity 
was  foood  in  Turdetania.  QtSd  was  iound  in 
abnndance  in  various  puis  of  tbe  country;  and 
there  were  many  ulver  mince,  of  which  the 
most  celebrated  were  near  Carthago  Novo,  B- 
ipo,  Sisapon.  and  Castulo.  The  preeiooa  stonea, 
-copper,  lead,  tin,  and  odwr  iQctals,  were  dho 
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ioDDd  in  more  or  less  abuadniiee.  Thit  moat 
u)(a«»t  inliabiUuta  of  Spiuu  were  Uie  [beri,  'who, 
M  a  Bepnrat«  people,  muat  be  distiuguiBhed  from 
the  Iberi,  a  collective  Dame  of  all  the  iiibabit- 
ants  of  Spain.  The  Iberi  dwelt  od  both  sides 
of  the  rcDees,  and  were,  found  in  the  souUi 
of  Gaul  as  far  OS  the  Rhone,  Oelts  afterward 
crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  became  mingled  with 
the  Iberi,  whence  arose  the  mixed  race  of  tlie 
Cdtiberi,  who  dwelt  chiefly  in  the  high  table- 
land in  the  centre  of  the  countiy.  Vtd.  Celti- 
BEBL  But  besides  this  mixed  race  of  the  Cel- 
tiberi,  there  were  also  several  tribes,  both  of 
Iberians  and  Celts,  who  were  never  united  with 
one  another.  The  unmixed  Iberians,  firom 
whom  thea  modem  Basques  are  desoended, 
dwelt  chiefly  in  the  Pyreneee  and  on  the  ooasts, 
and  their  most  distinguished  tribes  were  the 
AsiUKBS,  Oamtabk)^  Vaoo^  etc  The  un- 
mixed Celts  dwelt  chiefly  on  the  Biver  Anas, 
and  in  the  northwest  comer  of  the  eountrr  or 
GalUecia.  Besides  these  iohabitanta,  tnere 
war«  Fhoenoiaii  and  Oarthagbian  aettJeraeots 
OD  the  coasts,  of  which  flie  most  important  were 
Gadib  and  Cartkaqo  Nota;  there  were  like- 
wise Greek  colonies,  such  aa  Ehfobus  and  Sa- 
OUKTDH ;  and,  lastly,  the  conquest  of  the  coun- 
try by  the  Romans  introduced  many  Romans 
among  the  iahat»taats^  whose  custcnns,  dviliza- 
tioo,  and  language  snaduaUy  apread  over  the 
whole  pwinsula,  and  effiusra  the  natiooal  char- 
acteristics of  the  ancient  population.  The 
spread  of  the  Latin  language  m  Spain  seems  to 
have  been  facilitated  by  the  Bchools,  established 
by  Sertorius,  in  which  both  the  language  and 
literature  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  taught 
Under  the  empire  some  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed Latin  writers  were  natives  of  Spain,  such  as 
the  two  Seaeoal^  Lucan,  Martial,  Quintilian, 
SiliuB  Italions,  Pomponius  Mela,  Prudentius, 
and  others.  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Spain 
were  a  proud,  brave,  and  warlike  race;  easily 
excited  and  ready  to  take  offence ;  inveterate 
robbers ;  moderate  in  the  use  of  food  and  wine; 
food  of  song  and  of  the  dance;  lovers  of  their 
liberty,  and  ready  at  all  times  to  Bacrifioe  their 
Urea  ntber  than  submit  to  a  foreign  master. 
The  OaDtal»i  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  mount- 
aina  in  the  north  were  the  fiercest  and  most 
nncivilized  of  all  the  tribes ;  the  Vaccwi  and  the 
Turdetani  were  the  most  divilized ;  and  the 
latter  peopla  were  oot  only  acquainted  with  the 
alphabet,  out  poeseiaed  a  literature  which  con- 
tamed  records  of  tJieir  history,  poems,  and  ool- 
leoti<His  of  laws  composed  in  verse.  The  his- 
tory of  Spain  b^^  with  the  invasion  of  the 
country  b^  the  Carthaginians,  B.C.  2S8  ;  for  up 
to  that  tune  hardly  any  Uiing  was  known  ot 
Spain  except  the  existence  of  two  powerful 
oommeraal  states  in  the  wes^  Tastebbub  and 
GAioa.  After  the  first  Pimio  war,  Hamilcar, 
the  BOO  of  Hannibal,  formed  the  plan  of  conquer- 
ing Spain,  is  order  to  obtain  for  the  Carthagin- 
ians possessions  which  might  indemnify  them 
.for  the  loss  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  Under  his 
command  (238-22fi),  and  that  of  his  son-in-law 
and  successor,  Haadrabal  (228-221),  the  Car- 
thaginians conquered  the  greater  i»rt  of  the 
■ootheast  of  the  jpenintula  aa  Cur  as  the  Iberus; 
and  Hasdrubnl  ibmided  the  important  city  of 
.Carthago  Nova.  These  auocesBes  of  tha  Car-. 
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thi^mtans  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans 
ana  a  treaty  was  made  between  the  two  natitmi 
about  228,  by  which  the  Carthaginians  bound 
themselves  not  to  cross  the  Ibems.  Hie  town 
of  Saguntnm,  althcugh  on  the  west  side  of  Ui<i 
river,  was  under  the  jNX>te<diuo  of  the  RomaBi , 
and  Uie  capture  of  thu  townby  Hannibal  in  2)4 
was  the  immeiUate  cause  of  t^e  aecood  PaD*o 
war.  Id  the  ooorse  of  this  war  the  RomaM 
drove  the  Carthaginians  out  of  the  peuinsul*, 
and  became  masters  of  their  poascssious  in  tl.a 
south  of  the  country.  But  many  tribes  in  U>a 
centre  of  the  country,  whidi  had  been  otkl 
nominally  subject  to  Carthage,  still  retaii.<vi 
their  virtual  independ^Kc;  and  the  tribes  «t 
the  north  and  northwest  of  the  country  LuJ 
been  hitherto  quite  unknown  both  to  the  Oir- 
thaginians  and  Romans  Hiere  now  arose  a 
long  and  bloody  struggle  between  the  Romiuta 
and  the  various  tribes  in  Spun,  and  it  waa 
nearly  two  centuries  before  the  Romana  si«- 
ceeded  in  subduing  eotirely  the  whole  of  tii« 
peninstik.  The  Odtaberiaos  were  oonqnerw) 
by  the  elder  Cato  (ISfi),  and  Tih.  Gracdius.  thd 
£sther  of  the  .two  tribunes  iH^)-  The  Luuta- 
nians,  who  long  resisted  Uie  Romans  under 
their  brave  leader  Viriathus,  were  obliged  to 
submit,  about  the  year  137,  to  D.  Brutus,  who 
penetrated  as  far  as  GalUecia;  but  it  was  do4 
till  Numantia  was  taken  by  Scipio  Afncanus  the 
younger,  in  183,  that  the  Romans  obtained  the 
undisputed  sovereignty  over  the  various  tribes 
in  the  centre  of  the  countir,  and  of  the  Lusitar 
nians  to  the  south  of  the  Taguo.  Julius  Ciesai 
after  his  pratorship,  subdued  tite  LusitoniaoB 
north  of  tne  Tagus  (60).  Hie  Uantabri,  Astu- 
res,  ood  other  tribes  in  the  niountaios  of  the 
north,  were  finally  subjugated  b^  Augustus  and 
bis  generals.  The  whole  penmsula  was  now 
subject  to  the  Romans ;  and  Augustus  found«j 
in  it  several  colonies,  and  oaused  excelleut  roads 
to  be  made  throughout  the  country.  The  Ro- 
mans had,  as  early  as  the  end  of  the  second  Pa- 
nic war,  divided  Spain  into  two  provinces,  sep- 
arated from  one  another  by  the  Iberus^  and 
called  Miyxmia  Cit«rior  and  m^nia  Ulterior, 
the  former  being  to  the  east,  mid  the  latter  to 
the  west  of  the  river.  In  consequence  of  there 
being  two  provinces,  we  frequently  find  the 
country  colled  Sitpaniee.  The  provinces  were 
governed  by  two  proconsuls  or  two  proprss- 
toT%  the  latter  of  whom  also  frequently  owe 
the  title  of  jwoconsuls.  Augustus  made  a  new 
divtuon  of  the  country,  and  formed  three 
provinces  Tarraeotientii,  Bcetica,  and  Luritania, 
The  province  TarToeonentit,  which  derived  ita 
name  from  Tarraco,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
was  by  far  the  lat^est  of  the  thrpe,  and  corn* 
preheoded  the  whole  of  the  north,  eas^  and 
centre  of  tha  peoiosolo.  The  province  Batico, 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  River  BaitiB, 
was  separated  from  Lusitania  on  the  north 
and  west  by  the  River  Anas,  and  from  Tarraco- 
uensis  on  the  east  by  a  line  Hrawn  from  the 
River  Atuu  to  the  promontory  Charidemus  in 
the  Mediterranean.  The  province  Lunlania, 
which  corresponded  very  ucarly  in  extent  to 
the  modem  Portugal,  was  separated  from  Tar- 
raconensis  on  the  north  by  ihe  River  Duriua, 
from  Bsetica  on  the  east  bv  the  Anas,  and  from 
Tarraconensia  on  the  east  oy  a  lice  drawn  UvA 
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the  Darius  to  fbe  Auaa,  brtireeo  file  territaruB 
of  the  Vettones  and  Oarpebui  Augiutiu  made 
Bsttcsa  a  seoatorial  provioce,  but  reeerred  the 
goYertmi«Dt  of  the  two  others  for  tlie  Ctesar ; 
so  that  the  former  vas  goTeroed  by  a  jhvcod- 
eul  appoiotcd  the  B^iate,  aod  the  latter  b^ 
imperial  legutL  Id  Bcetica,  Cordubs  or  Hiapalm 
vaa  the  Beat  of  goTemmeoi;  ia  TarraccMieiisis, 
Tarraco;  and  in  Lusitaoiak  Ai^^ta  EmeritiL 
Oo  the  rocn^anuatioa  oS  the  empire  hj  Ooostao- 
Uoe,  SpajiD,  together  vitb  Gaul  aod  Sntab,  was 
ander  the  general  adminutratioD  of  the  I'ree- 
fechu  Pratorio  Gailice,  one  of  whose  three  ri- 
caiii  had  ths  govemmeat  of  Spain,  aod  woall;' 
resided  at  Uiapalia.  At  the  same  time,  the  coun- 
try was  divided  into  serai  proritMies :  Btxtiea, 
Jjimiaida,  Oallaeia,  Tbmiommnf  Oartkagim- 
enti*,  Saleares,  and  Mauniania  Ungiiana  in 
AMca  (which  was  then  reckoned  part  o[  Spain). 
Hie  capitals  of  these  seven  provinces  were  re- 
speotively  EltpaliM,  Auguata  Emerita,  Braeara, 
Cataraugiuta,  CarUiago  Nova,  Palma,  and 
gi*.  In  AX).  409  the  Vandals  and  Suevi,  to- 
gether with  other  barbarians,  invaded  Spain, 
and  obtained  possession  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  eoantry.  in  414  the  Vuigotibs,  as  allies  of 
the  Roman  empire,  attacked  the  Yandals,  and  in 
the  eoone  of  fbur  years  (414-416)  compelled  a 
great  part  of  the  peninsola  to  submit  again  to 
the  Iwmana.  In  429  the  YEmdals  left  Spoiu, 
and  crossed  over  into  A£nca  wider  their  King 
Oenseric ;  after  whidi  time  tlie  Suevi  eatabliabr 
•d  a  powerful  Idngdom  in  the  south  the  peo- 
mmla.  Soon  afterward  the  Visigoths  again  io- 
Tsded  Spain,  aod  after  many  years'  struggle, 
succeeded  in  cuoqueriog  the  whole  peninsula, 
vhich  they  kept  for  themselves,  and  continued 
the  masters  oi  the  couutry  for  two  centuries, 
till  they  were  in  their  turn  oonquved  by  the 
Arabs,  AJ>.  712.  ^ 

HispKLiiDK  (HispellaB,  4tis  ;  HispeUenus  : 
Dov  jG(p</fo},  a  town  in  Umbria,  and  a  Roman 
colony,  witii  the  name  of  Colmia  JiiUa  His- 
pellom. 

filSTLSA.      Vid.  HESTtJH>TI8. 

HiSTi£U3  ('luT^aZof),  tyrant  of  Miletus,  was 
left  with  the  other  looians  to  guard  the  bridge 
of  boats  over  the  Danube  when  Darius  invaded 
Scvtfaia  (BlC.  613).  He  opposed  the  proposal 
of  Hiltiades,  the  Atlienion,  to  destroy  the  bndge, 
and  leave  the  Persians  to  their  fiite,  and  was, 
in  eooseqnence,  rewarded  by  Darius  with  the 
rule  of  Mytileoe,  aod  with  a  diBtriot  in  Thrace, 
'whea'e  he  built  a  town  called  Myrcinus,  appa- 
roitlT  ^ritb  a  view  of  eetabliahiog  an  independ- 
ent kingdom.  This  excited  the  ausindons  of 
Darius,  who  iovited  Hiatiteus  to  Stisa,  where  be 
treated  him  kindly,  but  prohibited  him  from  re- 
tuming.  Tired  of  die  restraint  in  which  he 
was  kept,  he  induced  his  kinsman  Aristagoras 
to  pereiudo  the  loniaDs  to  revolt^  hotHog  that  a 
revolution  in  Ionia  might  lead  to  bis  release. 
Hi*  design  succeeded  Darius  allowed  His- 
tin  us  to  depart  (496)  on  lis  *"C*r"g  to  reduce 
loi^  The  revolt^  however,  was  nearly  put 
down  when  Hiatiietu  reached  the  coast.  Here 
Histi^ecB  threw  off  the  mask,  and,  after  nusing 
a  small  fleet,  carried  on  war  against  the  Per- 
nans  for  two  years,  and  obtained  possession  of 
Cbiofl.  la  494  ho  made  a  descent  upon  the 
lodsn  coast,  but  was  defeated  and  taken  pris- 


oner by  Barpagus.  Artafdiemes,  the  sattnp  tSl 
lunia,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  by  impaU- 
metit,  aod  sent  his  head  to  the  king. 

HisioKiuM  (Histooieoaifl :  now  Vatto  S  Am 
mone),  a  town  of  the  Freotani  on  the  ooost,  and 
ButMCNqueotly  a  Roman  colony. 

Hoiui^^  ('0/xi}p<rcu),  a  people  of  Arabia 
Felix,  who  migrated  teota  toe  mterior  to  the 
southern  put  of  the  western  coast,  aod  estab 
liahttl  themsebres  in  the  territoir  of  the  Sab« 
(in  M.  Yemen),  where  th^  founded  a  hiiylntii, 
which  lasted  more  than  five  centuries. 

HduBBUS  i^Ofoipo^).  1.  The  great  epic  poet 
of  Qreeoe.  His  poems  formed  the  basis  of 
Greek  literatora.  £ver^  Gr«ek  who  had  re- 
ceived a  liberal  educatiOD  was  pufecUy  well 
acquainted  with  fhem  from  his  childhood,  and 
had  learned  them  by  heart  at  school ;  but  no- 
body could  state  any  thing  oertain  about  their 
authcff.  His  date  and  iHitii-i^aoe  were  equally 
matters  of  dispute.  Seven  cities  dalmed  Ho- 
mer as  their  countryman  (Smyrna,  Rhodus,  Col- 
ophon, Salamis,  CIum,  Argos,  Athenae) ;  but 
the  claims  of  Smyrna  and  Chios  are  the  most 
plausible,  and  between  these  two  we  have  to 
decide.  It  is  supposed  by  the  best  modem 
writers  that  Homer  was  an  Ionian,  who  settled 
at  Smyrna  at  the  time  when  the  Aebesans  and 
.^oliaiiB  formed  tiie  chief  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. We  can  thus  explam  how  Homer  be- 
came so  well  aoqnainted  with  the  traditions  of 
the  Trcgan  war,  whidi  lud  been  waged 
Achieana  and  .<£oliaoe,  bat  in  which  the  Itnuans 
had  not  taken  part  We  know  that  the  lontaiis 
were  BubsequeoUy  driv^  out  of  Smyrna ;  and 
it  is  further  supposed  either  that  Eiomer  him- 
self fled  to  Chios,  or  his  descendants  or  disci- 
ples settled  there,  and  formed  the  famous  iami- 
1^  of  Homerids,  Aeoording  to  this  account,  the 
time  of  Homer  would  be  a  few  generations  after 
the  Ionian  mkratkm ;  bot,  with  the  excepticHi 
of  the  aimfde  net  of  his  b^ag  an  Asiatic  Greek, 
all  other  particulars  respeolmg  his  life  are  ptve- 
ly  fabulous.  The  oommon  taulitiou  relatea  that 
he  was  the  son  of  Mmon  (hoice  called  Maonidet. 
vaUt),  atid  that  in  his  old  age  he  was  blind  and 
poor.  Homer  was  universally  r^arded  by  the 
andeots  as  the  author  of  the  two  great  poems 
of  the  niad  and  the  Odyssey.  Other  pooms  were 
also  attributed  to  £mner,  the  genninoieBS  of 
which  was  disputed  by  snne ;  bat  the  Hiad  and 
Odyssey  were  ascribed  to  him  by  the  concur- 
rent voice  of  antiqiuty.  Such  o(»itinued  to  be 
the  prevalent  belief  in  modem  times,  till  1795, 
when  F.  A  Wolf  wrote  his  &mous  ProIegomr?<. 
in  which  he  endeavored  to  show  that  ^e  Qiad 
and  Odyssey  were  not  two  oomplete  poems,  but 
small,  separate,  independent  epio  songs,  eele- 
bratiiig  single  exploits  of  the  heroes,  aiul  that 
these  lays  were  for  the  fir^t  time  written  down 
aod  united,  as  the  Hiad  aod  Odyssey,  by  IHsis- 
tratus,  the  tyrant  of  Athena.  This  opinioo  gave 
rise  to  a  long  and  animated  controversy  respect- 
ing the  (Higio  of  the  Homeric  poems,  irtiiai  ^ 
oot  yet  settled,  and  which  prolMibly  never  wil! 
be.  The  following,  howevw,  may  or  regarded 
as  Uie  most  probable  eoodosioa  An  abundance 
of  heroic  lays  preserved  the  tales  of  the  Trojan 
war.  Europe  must  necessarily  hat  e  been  the 
oonotry  where  these  songs  origioat  td,  both  be- 
oause  the  victorious  heroes  dwelt  in  Europe^ 
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Mod  became  so  inao^  traces  in  the  poems  stDl 

pomt  to  these  r^;kH]s.  These  heroic  lays  were 
wrought  to  AjBia  Minor  by  the  GFreek  colonies, 
which  UK  tho  mother  country  about  three  oges 
Bft*;r  the  Trojan  war.  These  UDOonnectod  songs 
vei  e,  for  the  first  time,  united  by  a  ereat  geoiua, 
■ailed  Homer,  and  be  waa  the  one  ituUvidual  who 
eoDCHved  ia  hu  mind  tiie  lottj  idea  of  that  po- 
etical xmty  vbicb  w«  must  acknowledge  and  ad- 
mire  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  But  writiDg 
was  not  known,  or  at  least  little  practiced,  in 
the  age  in  which  Homer  lived,  it  naturally  fol- 
lowed that  in  sueh  long  works  many  interpolar 
tioiw  were  introdueed,  and  tliat  they  gradually 
became  more  and  more  dismembered,  and  thus 
returned  into  their  ori^nal  state  of  separate  in- 
dfpcndtait  songs.  They  were  {xveerred  by  the 
rhapsodists,  who  were  minstrels,  and  who  sun^ 
lays  at  the  banquets  uf  the  great  and  at  public 
fcfitiTals.  A  olasB  of  rhapsooists  at  Ghioe,  the 
Houierids,  who  called  themselTes  the  descesd- 
BDts  of  the  poet,  made  it  tiieir  especial  business 
to  sing  the  lays  of  tiia  JtiBd  and  Odyssey,  and 
to  tcauamit  them  to  their  distHples  by  oral  tea<^ 
lug,  and  not  by  writing.  These  rtuqiSodiBta 
prcMrred  &e  knowledge  of  the  unity  of  the 
Uomwic  poems ;  and  tUs  knowledge  was  never 
entirely  lost^  althoi^h  the  public  recitation  of 
the  poems  beoame  mora  and  more  fragmeDtary, 
and  the  time  at  festivals  and  modcu  contests 
formerly  oooi^ed  by  epio  rhapsodbts  exelusive- 
Ly,  was  eocrtmohed  upon  by  the  rwag  lyrical 
porformancee.  Solon  directed  the  attentioo  of 
eis  countrymen  toward  the  mnty  of  Ho- 
meric poems ;  but  the  unanimous  voice  of  an- 
tiquity ascribed  to  Pisistratiis  the  merit  of  hav- 
mg  collected  the  disjointed  poems  of  Homer, 
and  of  having  first  oommitted  them  to  writing. 
From  the  tame  of  FisstzMtaa,  the  Greeks  had  a 
written  Homer,  a  legdar  teict,  whieh  was  the 
source  and  fouadatioa  of  all  subeequent  edi- 
tiotis.  We  hare  already  stated  that  the  an- 
deuts  attributed  many  other  pooms  to  Homer 
besides  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey ;  but  the 
claims  of  none  of  Uiese  to  this  hoior  can  stand 
inveetigatioQ.  Hie  hymns,  which  etiU  bear  the 
name  of  H(Haer,  EurobaUT  owe  thor  origia  to 
the  rbapsodifite.  IImv  eniUt  sucii  a  diveruty 
of  language  and  poebeol  tone,  that  in  all  prcb- 
nbiiity  they  cuitam  iragmefits  from  every  cen- 
tury fiY)m  the  time  of  Homer  to  the  Persian 
war.  The  BatraeAomyomachia,  the  Battle  of  the 
Frc^s  and  Mice,  an  extant  poem,  and  the  Mar- 
giiea,  a  poem  wiiich  is  loai^  and  which  ridiculed 
a  man  who  waa  said  to  know  many  tliiogs  and 
who  knew  all  badly,  were  both  ftrequenuy  as- 
cribed by  the  ancients  to  Homer,  but  were  clear- 
ly of  later  origin.  The  Odyssey  was  evidently 
composed  after  the  Iliad ;  and  many  writers 
maintain  tliat  they  are  the  works  of-  two  differ- 
ent sutbora.  But  it  has  been  observed  is  re- 
ply that  there  u  not  a  greater  diffEoraioe  in  the 
twr.  poems  than  we  often  find  in  ^  produetionB 
of  tue  same  man  in  the  prime  of  lifia  and  in  old 
agn;  ood  the  diief  cause  of  differeoee  in  tlie 
two  poems  is  owing  to  the  difference  of  the 
subject  We  must  add  a  few  words  on  the 
liUrary  liistory  of  the  Biad  and  Odyssey.  From 
the  time  of  Pisistratus  to  the  estabUsbment  of 
Uw  Alesin-Irine  school,  we  read  of  two  new 
Mitious  (AopOuaei;)  of  tbfl  t>tt  ODO  made  bj 
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tiie  poet  Antimaflbos,  and  the  other  by  Aristotie^ 
which  Alexander  the  Qreat  used  to  caiTy  about 
with  Lim  in  a  sploidid  case  {vdpd^^  on  all  )m 
expeditions.  But  it  was  not  till  the  fouodatitni 
of  the  Alexandrine  school  that  tlie  Greeks  poe- 
B^ed  a  reallv  critical  edition  of  Homer.  Ze- 
nodotus  was  tne  first  who  directed  his  attention 
to  the  study  and  criticism  of  Homer.  He  waa 
followed  by  Aristophanes  and  Aristardras ;  and 
the  edition  of  Homer  by  the  latter  has  been  the 
basis  of  the  text  to  tbe  present  day.  Aristfrebus 
was  the  prince  -of  grammarians,  and  did  more 
for  the  text  and  interpretation  of  Homer  Qiaa 
any  ofliw  critic  in  modem  tames.  Ho  was  op- 
posed to  Crates  of  Mallue,  the  founder  of  the 
Pei^rameUe  BClwol  of  grammar.  Vid,  Aeotab- 
oHus,  Obatss.  In  the  time  of  At^ostoe,  the 
great  compiler,  Didymus,  wrote  comprehensive 
oonmientaries  on  Homer,  copying  mostly  th,e 
works  of  precediog  Alexandrine  grammarians, 
which  had  swollen  to  as  enormous  extoit  Un- 
der Tiboius,  ApoUonius  Sopbista  lired,  yrboM 
Lexicm  Homenonm  is  vvrj  ToIunUe  (ed.  Bek- 
ker,  1838>  The  most  raluaUe  scholia  on  the 
niad  are  those  wUch  were  published  by  YiUd- 
aoa  from  a  MS.  of  the  teoth  centuTT  in  the 
library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  1788,  foL  These 
scholia  were  reprinted  with  additjons,  edited  by 
L  Bekker,  Berhn,  16S6,  2  vols.  4to.  The  most 
valuable  scholia  to  the  Odyss^  are  ttiose  pnb- 
tiehcd  by  Buttmano,  Beii,  1821.  Tbe  exten- 
sive oMnmentaiy  <Hr  Eustathius  contains  mwh 
valuable  information  from  sources  which  are 
now  lost.  Vid.  FusTATHiuB,  Ho.  8.  The  beet 
critical  editions  of  Homer  are  by  Wol^  I^pe^ 
1804,  set^.;  by  Bothe,  Ijpe,  1882,  seq.;  and  by 
Bekker,  Berim,  1848 ;  of  the  Iliad  alone,  by 
Heyue,  lips.,  1802,  sqq.  There  is  a  -very  good 
edition  (A  ttw  Hind  by-  S^pitaner,  Ootbo,  168S, 
seq. ;  and  a  valoaUe  commentary  on  the  Ody*- 
sey  by  Nltsseh,  Hanoor,  1826,  aeq. — 3.  A  gram- 
marian and  tiragic  poet  of  Byzantium  m  the 
time  of  Pbolasy  PhiladdiAus  (about  B.C.  280), 
was  the  son  of  the  grammarian  Andromachus 
aad  the  poetess  Myro.  He  was  one  of  the  sevtta 
poet^  who  formed  the  tragic  Pl^ad. 

HdndLs  {'OuSTi^).  1.  A  lofiy  mounbdn  in 
Thessaly,  near  Tempe,  with  a  sanctuary  of  Pan. 
— 2.  Or  'B.6u6iSvM  {'Ofi6Xiov  :  'OiioXiev^  :  now 
Lamina),  a  town  in  Magneaa  in  Tneasaly,  at  tte 
foot  of  Mount  Oasa,  near  the  F«icubl 

HoHoa  or  HoNos,  the  peveonification  of  hon- 
or at  Rome.  HareelluB  had  vowed  a  temple, 
whiob  was  to  belong  to  Honor  and  Viitos  hi 
but  as  the  pontiffs  refused  to  CMiae- 
cnte  one  tonple  to  two  divinities,  he  built  two 
t«nples,  one  of  Honor  and  the  other  of  Virtus, 
dose  together.  0.  Harius  also  built  a  temfde 
to  Houor,  after  his  viototy  over  the  Cinibri  and 
Teutones.  There  was  also  an  altar  of  Honor 
outside  the  Oollke  gate,  which  was  more  an- 
cient than  either  of  the  temples.  Honor  is  rep- 
reseotcd  on  oeina  as  a  male  figure  in  armor,  and 
standing  on  a  glob^  or  with  the  eoninoc^  ia 
his  left  and  a  spear  in  his  right  hand. 

HoNOaiA.  Vid.  Geata. 
'  HohOkIds,  FlAvius,  Roman  emperor  of  the 
West.  A.D.  895-423,  was  the  eeeood  eoo  of 
Tbeodonus  the  Great,  and  was  bom  S84.  Oa 
the  death  of  Tbeodnuus  in  SB6,  Honorins  luo- 
eeeded  peaceably  to  tiiaaoTMrf^igQty  of  ths  Westi 
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vluflh  he  had  rweired  from  his  hi&et  ta  the 
pt^BuHag  year,  while  his  elder  brother  obtain- 
mi  poueesioD  of  the  Eut  Darii^  the  mhwrity 
ot  HoDoriiu,  the  ^Ternmeiit  vae  eotirelj  hi 
LUe  hoods  of  the  able  and  emigetio  Stiheho, 
whose  dai^htor  Maris  the  young  «tDperor  mar- 
riod.  Stilieho  for  a  time  defended  Italy  a^inst 
the  attacks  of  the  Vieigotba  nnder  Alaric  (402, 
403),  and  tbe  raTagea  of  other  barbarians  under 
Kadagaisiu ;  but  after  Hooorius  had  put  to  death 
Stilieho,  on  a  ehai^e  of  treason  (408),  Alaric  agidti 
iavaded  Italy,  aai  took  and  plundered  Rmne 
(410.)  Hooorius  meantime  lived  u  inglorionB 
life  at  Ravenna,  vhere  he  oootboed  to  reside  till 
hia  death  io  423. 

KoKM  (*Qp(u)  originally  the  goddesses  of  the 
order  of  nature  and  of  the  seasons,  but  in  later 
times  the  goddeasea  of  order  in  gnuovl  and  oi 
jtntiee.   Jn  Bxaav,  who  neither  mentiooe  thor 

Sirents  nor  their  number,  they  are  the  Olympiaii 
vinitiea  ol  the  veatfaw  and  the  ministers  of 
Ju{Hter  (Zeus).  In  this  capacity  thcry  guard  the 
doors  of  OtympuB,  and  prtxnote  the  fo^ty  of 
tho  earth,  by  the  various  kinds  of  weather  which 
they  give  to  mortals.  As  (be  weather,  genei^ 
ally  Bpealdng,  is  regulated  aeoordmg  to  the  sea- 
aons,  tiiey  are  fivtber  described  as  the  goddesses 
of  the  seasons.  The  coarse  of  the  Beaaam  is 
aymbolieally  described  as  th«  danoe  of  the 
Hor«&   At  Athens,  two  Hora,  (the  Hora 

of  spring)  and  Carpo  (the  Hora  of  autumn),  were 
worshipped  from  very  early  tomes.  Tlie  Hora 
of  spring  accompanied  PruseriaDa  (Peraq»h(»e) 
every  year  oo  her  aaoent  Aom  the  lower  w<oi>ld ; 
and  the  ezprcasioii  <tf  "Tlie  chamber  «f  Ibe 
Hone  owair  k  equivalmt  to  "Tha  apriog  is 
comingL'^  The  attributes  of  spimg— flowOT, 
fri^nmoe,  and  graeeful  freshneae — are  acccrd- 
ingly  transferredto  the  Horn.  Urns  they  adorn- 
ed Yeans  (Aphrodite}  as  she  rose  from  the  sea, 
and  made  a  garland  ot  flowers  for  Faodora. 
Heoee  tdiey  bear  a  resemUanoe  to  and  are  men- 
tioned along  with  the  CEbaritea,  and  both  are  ffv- 
qoently  cotuounded  or  identified.  As  th^  were 
conceived  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  every 
thing  that  grows,  they  appear  also  aa  the  pro- 
tectresses of  youth  and  newly-born  gods.  Even 
m  early  times  ethical  notaoos  were  attached  to 
the  Hor» ;  and  the  inflamee  which  these  god- 
desses origiDBllj  cnrdaed  on  nature  was  sub- 
Bcqneotly  tranmmd  to  human  life  in  partien- 
Inr.  Hesiod  describee  them  as  giving  to  a  state 
good  laws,  justice,  and  peace  ;  he  calls  them 
tiie  danghtws  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Themis, 
and  gives  them  the  simifioant  names  of  Buno- 
mto,  J>ice,  and  Iren^  ■  The  nnmber  of  the  Hone 
ia  dififeroit  in  the  different  writera,  though  the 
most  aiwieDt  number  seans  to  have  been  twc^  ae 
at  Athens ;  but  afterward  th^  oommon  number 
was  three,  like  that  of  the  Moara  and  CSiaritea. 
In  works  of  art  the  Earn  were  rqsreaented  as 
Mooming  middenB,  eanTing  the  diffevcot  products 
of  Uie  smaooe.  * 

HoB&POLLo  ( 'SlpaiT67iXcM),  the  name  prefixed 
to  an  extant  work  on  hiert^yjdiicB,  which  pur- 
ports to  be  a  Greek  transutioo,  nude  by  one 
^lilippns  from  the  £gyptiaa  writer  was  a 
Dative  of  Egypt,  and  probably  lived  about  the 
b<Kinnii^  of  the  fifth  ceotmy.  The  best  edition 
•3  by  Loemans,  Amaterdam,  1886. 
HobItia  Oi!U,  one  of  the  moat  andent  patri- 


cian i.'eDtes  at  Btok.  Three  brothers  of  thii 
raee  fought  with  the  Coriatii,  three  brothera 
from  Alba,  to  determine  whether  Homo  or  Alba 
waa  to  exercise  the  supremacv.  Tba  bottle 
was  long  tmdecided.  Two  of  ate  Horatii  fell; 
but  the  three  Ctuiatii,  thou^  alive,  were  severe- 
ly wounded.  Seeing  this,  the  surviving  Horn- 
Uus,  who  was  still  imhurt,  jn?etended  to  fly,'  and 
vmquisbed  bia  wounded  (^>pon«itB  by  enootan- 
terin^  tiiem  aeverally.  He  retnmed  in  triumph, 
beanng  hia  tfareefola  spoils.  As  he  approached 
the  Cap^  gate,  hb  caster  Horatia  met  nim,  and 
recognized  on  his  shoulders  the  mantle  of  one 
of  tSb  Ouriatii,  her  betrothed  lover.  Her  im- 
portunate grief  drew  on  her  the  wrath  of  Hura- 
tiuB,  who  stabbed  her,  exclaiming,  "  So  perish 
every  Roman  w<»nan  who  bewails  a  foe."  For 
ttit  murder  be  waa  adjudged  by  tiie  dnomviri 
to  be  eeoai|;ed  with  covered  head,  and  hnng«l 
on  the  accursed  tree.  Horatios  appealed  to  nis 
peers,  Hbe  burghers  or  populus ;  and  Ins  fiitber 
proDooneed  him  guiltless,  or  he  would  have  pun- 
ished him  by  the  paternal  power.  The  pnpuliia 
acquitted  Horatius,  but  prescribed  a  turm  uf 
punishment  With  veiled  head,  led  by  his  father, 
Horatins  passed  under  a  voke  or  gibbet — tiffii- 
Iwn  toronvm,  "  anter'a  nbbet" 

HobXt^ds  OooLEa.    Vid.  Ooolcs. 

HoRAiiim  FiAOcos,  Q,  the  poet,  was  bom 
December  8th,  B.C.  66,  at  Venusia  in  Apulia. 
His  lather  was  a  libertintis  or  frcednian.  He 
had  received  his  manumissioi  before  the  iHrth 
of  the  poet,  who  was  of  ingenuous  tsrth,  bat  who 
did  not  attogetber  escape  the  taoot,  which  ad- 
hered to  persona  even  ot  remote  smfle  origia 
Wb  flithere  occnmticn  was  that  of  collector 
{eoaetor\  dther  of  the  indirect  taxes  farmed  by 
the  puUicaoB,  or  at  sales  by  auctioa  With  the 
pronta  of  bis  office  he  bad  purchased  a  smnU 
form  in  the  n^gfabwhood  of  Venosin,  where  the 
poet  was  bom.  The  father,  ettber  lo  bis  parent- 
al fondaess  for  Ins  only  eon,  or  discenut^  soum 
hopeful  promise  in  the  "bor,  determined  to  de- 
vote his  whole  time  and  fortune  to  the  educa- 
tjoa  of  the  future  poet  Thot^h  by  no  means 
rich,  he  declined  to  send  the  youi^  Horace  to 
the  common  school,  kept  in  V enoBia  by  one 
FUviua,  to  wliich  the  children  of  the  rural 
aristo«^a<7  resorted.  Probably  about  his  twelfth 
year.  Ins  mher  carried  Um  to  Ibome,  to  recdra 
the  uBoal  ednoatioD  of  a  kmghf  s  or  soiator's 
soa  He  frequented  the  beet  schoolB  m  the 
capital.  One  of  these  was  kept  bjr  Orlnlius,  a 
retired  miUtary  man,  whose  flog^ng  propeo- 
Bities  have  been  immortalized  by  his  pupil 
{Epist^  n.,  1,  71).  "Hie  names  of  his  other 
teachers  are  not  reeorded  hy  the  poet  He  was 
instracted  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages: 
the  poets  were  the  usual  school  books.  Homer 
in  the  Greek,  and  the  old  tragic  writer,  Livius 
AndronicuB,  in  the  Latin.  In  his  eighteenth 
year  Horace  proceeded  to  Athens,  in  order  to 
continue  h»  studies  at  that  seat  of  learning. 
He  eeema  chiefly  to  have  attached  himself  to 
the  OTHmons  which  he  heard  in  the  Acadcm;^, 
thou^  later  in  life  he  inclbed  to  those  of  Et»- 
cvruB.  When  Brutus  came  to  Athens  aftw  tne 
death  of  Ciesar,  Horace  joined  his  army,  and 
received  at  oneo  the  rank  of  a  military  tribune 
and  the  command  of  a  legion.  He  was  prceout 
at  the  batt'e  of  Philippi,  and  shared  in  tiie  fli^ 
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ol  the  republican  armj.  la  one  of  his  poems  be 
j^yfiiUj  alludes  to  )m  ffight,  and  tbromog  awa^ 
his  shield.  (Coim,  il,  T,  9.)  He  now  resolved 
to  devote  himself  to  more  peaceful  pursuits,  $ad, 
Itaviog  obtained  his  pardon,  lie  ventured  at  Mice 
to  return  to  Kome.  He  had  lost  all  bis  hopes  in 
life ;  1^  paternal  estate  had  been  swept  awav 
in  ttui  gcueral  forfeiture  ;  but  be  was  enabled, 
bcvever,  to  obtain  sufiScioit  money  to  pwdisM 
%  derksbip  in  the  qunstor's  office  ;  and  on  the 
mofitd  of  that  place  he  managed  to  lire  with 
Uu  utmost  fi-ugality.  Meantime  stane  of  bis 
poems  attracted  the  notice  of  Vaiiua  and  Virgil, 
who  iotnxluced  him  to  Moecenas  (B.G.  89). 
Horace  sooo  became  the  friend  of  Mtsceoaa, 
mod  hia  friend^p  qoi^y  ripened  into  inti- 
macy. In  a  year  or  two  after  tin  oommeooe- 
ment  of  their  friendship  (371  Horace  acoom- 
panied  liis  patron  on  that  wnmey  to  Brundi- 
Num,  so  agreeably  described  in  the  fifth  satire 
of  the  first  book.  About  the  year  84  Meeeenas 
bestowed  upon  the  pqet  a  Sal»oe  farm,  sufficient 
to  maintain  him  in  ease,  comfort,  and  even  in 
content  (taiis  beaiv$  unieit  Sabinit),  during  the 
rest  of  his  life.  The  situation  of  this  Sabine 
gum  yraa  in  the  valley  of  Ustaea,  within  view 
of  the  mountun  Lucretilia,  and  n^  the  Di- 
MDtia,  about  fifteen  miles  Irom  Tibur  (now 
Slvoli).  A  site  exactly  answering  to  the  villa 
of  Horace^  and  on  which  were  found  ruins  of 
buildings,  has  been  disoovered  in  modem  times. 
Besides  tliis  estate,  hia  admiratKm  of  the  beau- 
tiful scenery  in  the  neighbodwod  of  TSiar  in> 
eUned  him  eiUier  to  hire  or  to  purchase  a  unall 
cottage  in  that  romantic  town ;  and  all  the  later 
years  of  hia  life  were  passed  between  these  two 
country  residences  and  Rome.  He  c«itinned 
to  live  on  the  most  istimato  terma  with  Mwce- 
Daa ;  and  this  intimato  frieodship  naturally  in- 
tcoduood  Horace  to  the  notice  of  the  other  great 
men  of  hia  period,  and  at  length  to  Augustus 
himself,  who  bestowed  upon  the  poet  substantial 
marks  of  his  favor.  Horace  died  on  November 
17th,  KC.  6,  aged  nearly  fifty-seven.  His  death 
was  so  suddcu  that  he  bad  not  time  to  make 
hia  will,  but  be  left  the  administration  of  bib 
affairs  to  Augustus,  whom  he  iustitutoU  as  his 
hwr.  He  was  buried  on  the  slope  of  the  Ksqui- 
Une  Hill,  close  to  his  friend  and  patmn  Moeee- 
na«^  who  had  died  before  him  in  tlie  aaira  rear. 
Horace  has  described  his  own  person.  He  was 
of  short  stature,  with  dark  eyes  and  daric  hair, 
but  early  tinged  with  gray.  In  his  youth  he 
was  tolerably  robust,  but  Buffered  baa  a  oom- 
phiint  iu  his  eyes.  In  more  advanoed  life  he 
grow  fat,  aod  Augustus  jested  about  hb  protu- 
berant beUy.  Hu  healu  was  not  always  good, 
and  he  seems  to  have  inclined  to  be  a  valetudi- 
uarian.  When  young  he  was  irascible  in  torn- 
per,  but  easUy  placable.  In  drees  he  was  rather 
careless.  Hia  habits,  even  after  be  became 
richer,  were  genei-olly  frugal  and  abstemious ; 
though  on  occsMons,  both  in  voutb  and  maturer 
age,  he  seems  to  have  ioduj^  in  oonriviolity. 
Hia  liked  cbtnce  win^  and  m  the  society  of 
friends  scrupled  not  to  enjoy  the  luxuries  of  his 
lime.  He  was  never  mamed  The  philosophy 
of  Horace  was  that  of  a  man  of  the  world,  ae 
playfully  alludes  to  bis  Epicureanism,  but  it  was 
ur&cticiu  rather  than  speculative  EpicureanisnL 
ZUs  mind,  indeed,  was  not  in  the  least  apecD- 
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latirc  Oommoihfife  wisdom  waa  hia  study 
and  to  this  he  brou^t  a  quiclmess  of  obecrva- 
ti<Hi  and  a  sterling  common  sense,  which  haro 
mode,  his  woi^  the  delight  of  practical  men. 
The  Odet  of  Horace  want  the  higher  inspirations 
of  lyrio  verse.  His  amatory  versca  are  exqui- 
aitoly  graceM,  but  they  have  no  strong  ardor, 
DO  deep  tendemees,  nor  even  much  of  light  ana 
jayaoB  gaye^.  Bat  as  w<ni*  of  refined  art,  of 
the  moat  skillftal  fiiHciticB  of  lai^uage  and  of 
measure,  of  translucent  expression,  and  of 
agreeaUe  images,  embodied  in  words  which  im- 
print themselves  indeUbly  on  the  memory,  they 
are  unrivalled  According  to  Quintilian,  Horace 
waa  almost  the  ^mly  Roman  lyric  poet  worth 
reading,  b  the  SaUret  of  Horace  there  is  none 
of  the  lofty  moral  indication,  the  fierce  vehe- 
mence of  invective  wmch  characterized  the 
later  satirists.  It  is  the  folly  rather  than  the 
wickedness  of  vice  which  be  touches  with  such 
playful  skill.  Nothing  can  surpaas  the  keenness 
of  nis  observatioD,  or  his  ease  of  expression.' 
it  is  the  finest  o(nnedy  of  mauuers,  in  a  descrip- 
tive instead  of  a  dramatic  form.  In  the  Epodet 
there  is  bitterness  ]^<ovoked,  it  should  seem,  br 
scnne  penmud  hatred  or  sense  of  injury,  ana 
the  amtHtion  of  imitating  Archilochus  ;  out  iu 
these  he  seems  to  have  euiausted  all  the  malig- 
nity  and  violoice  of  his  temper.  But  the  Epit- 
ilea  are  the  mopt  perfect  of  the  Horatian  poetrj-, 
the  poetry  of  manners  and  socie^,  the  beauty 
of  which  oMiBiata  in  a  kind  of  ideafity  of  ooni 
moo  sfiDse  and  practical  wiadnn.  The  EjHstlcs 
of  Horace  are,  with  the  Poem  of  Lucretius,  the 
Georgics  of  Virgil,  and  perhaps  the  Satires^  of 
JuTtwal,  the  most  perfect  and  most  origbal 
form  of  Roman  verse.  The  title  of  the  Art  of 
Poetry  for  the  Epistle  to  the  Pisos  is  as  old  aa 
Quintilian,  but  it  la  now  agreed  that  it  waa  not 
intended  fcs  a  complete  tiieory  of  the  poctio 
art.  It  is  conjectured  with  great  probalulity 
that  it  was  intended  to  dissuade  oa%  of  the 
youi^er  Fisos  from  devoting  himself  to  poetry, 
for  which  he  had  little  genius,  or  at  least  to 
surest  the  difficulties  of  attainiug  to  perfoc- 
Uou.  The  chronology  of  the  Horatian  poems 
is  of  great  importance,  as  illustrating  the  life, 
the  timee,  and  the  writings  of  the  poet  There 
has  been  great  dispute  upon  the  Bubjocl^  bnt 
the  following  view  appears  the  most  probable : 
The  first  book  of  Satires,  which  was  the  first 
publication,  appeared  about  B.C.  86,  in  the  tnir- 
tieth  year  of  Horace,  The  second  book  of 
Satires  was  published  about  S3,  m  the  thirty- 
aeoond  year  of  Horace.  The  Epodes  appeared 
about  81,  in  the  tbirty-fonrth  year  of  Horace. 
The  first  three  books  of  the  Odes  were  r'lblished 
about  24  or  28,  m  the  forty-first  or  foi  cy-flccond 
year  of  Horaoi  The  first  book  of  the  Epistlea 
was  published  about  20  or  19,  in  the  forty-fifth 
or  forty-sixth  year  of  Horace.  The  Carmen 
Seculare  Mpeared  in  17,  in  the  forty-eighth 
year  o(  Horace.  The  fourth  book  of  the  Odea 
was  published  in  14  or  IS,  in  his  fifty-first  or 
fifty-seooad  year.  The  dates  of  the  second 
book  of  Epistles,  and  of  the  An  Poetica,  are 
admitted  to  be  uncertain,  tiiough  both  appeared 
before  the  poet's  death,  B.C.  8.  One  of  the 
best  editions  of  Horace  is  by  Orelli,  Turioi,  IMi, 

HoRDEdNics  Flaccds.    Pid.  Flaccdb. 

Htniuaiua   Vid.  &uum>& 
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HoBTA  or  'Hwiixau  (Hortaous:  now  OrU), 
t  town  in  EtrariBi  at  to*  jiuwtion  of  tbe  Nar 
and  the  ^nber,  so  colled  from  tbe  Elrascao  god- 
deea  Horta,  whose  temple  at  Borne  always  re- 
mained open. 

[HOSTALDB.      Vii  HOKTSKSIDB.  No.  2.] 

[Hortxmua.  1.  Sister  of  the  celebrated  ora- 
tor Horteopiua,  married  to  M.  ValeriuB  Mesaala. 
— 2.  Daugliter  of  the  orator  Hortenaius.  She 
tkartook  of  her  fiither'a  eloquence,  and  spoke 
uefore  the  tariomTin  od  behalf  of  the  irealthy 
matrooa^  vbea  these  were  threatened  with  a 
special  tax  to  defr»'  tbe  expenses  of  the  war 
against  Bmtns  and  C^anua] 

HosTEHohn.  1.  Or,  tbe  orator,  was  bom  in 
B.C.  114,  eight  years  before  Oleero.  At  the 
early  age  of  nineteen  he  spoke  with  great  a|> 
planoe  lu  the  -fomtn,  and  ac  cooe  mee  to  emi- 
nenee  as  an  adroeate.  He  served  two  eampaigns 
in  the  Social  war  (90,  89).  Li  the  civil  ware 
he  joined  Sulla,  end  was  afterward  a  c<HiBtaot 
snpporter  of  tbe  aristocratieal  party.  His  chief 
pTufeesioool  labors  were  in  defending  men  of 
this  party  when  accused  of  mftl-adminiekaiion 
and  extorUon  in  their  provinces,  or  ot  bribery 
and  the  like  in  eanvasBiog  for  pnblio  hoDora. 
Ue  bad  no  rival  in  the  forum  till  be  eooouutered 
Cicero,  and  be  long  exercised  an  undisputed 
sway  over  the  oonrts  of  justice.  In  81  he  was 
quffistor;  in  16,  aadiU;  in  72,  pnetor;  and  in  69, 
cousul  witii  Q.  CsBcilius  Metellos. '  It  was  in  tbe 
year  before  bis  eousulship  that  the  prosecution 
of  Verres  commenced.  Hortensiue  was  the  ad- 
vocate of  Verrea,  and  attempted  to  put  ofiF  the 
trial  till  the  next  year,  when  he  would  be  aUe 
to  exercise  all  tbe  consular  authority  in  favor 
of  his  client.  But  Cicero,  who  aooused  Verrea, 
baffled  all  tbe  scbemee  of  Horteneiua;  and  the 
issue  of  this  contest  was  to  dethrone  Horten- 
siua  from  the  seat  which  bad  been  already  tot- 
tering, and  to  eitaUish  bia  rival,  the  deapiied 
provmoal  of  Armnnm,  as  the  first  orator  and 
advocate  of  tbe  Roman  forum.  AAsr  his  «oo- 
Eulship,  Hortenaius  took  a  leading  part  id  sop- 
porting  tbe  optimates  against  the  ruing  power 
of  Pumpey.  He  opposed  the  Qabiman  law, 
which  invested  Pom^y  with  absolute  nower  on 
the  Meditenranean,  in  order  to  pat  oown  the 
pirates  of  Cilieia  (6?) ;  and  tbe  Ifanilian,  by 
wfaidi  tbe  conduct  of  the  war  against  Mitbra- 
dates  was  transferred  from  LncuUus  to  Fompey 
(66).  Cicero  in  his  consulship  (63)  deserted 
the  popular  par^,  with  whom  ne  had  hitherto 
acted,  and  became  one  of  the  supporters  of  the 
optimates.  Thus  Hortensios  no  longer  appears 
fui  bis  rival  We  first  find  them  pleading  to- 
gether for  C.  Ralnrins,  for  L  Murtana,  and  for 
P.  Snlla.  After  the  ooalifim  of  Fompey  with 
Csear  and  Crassus  in  60,  Hortensius  drew  back 
from  public  life,  and  oonfined  himself  to  his  ad- 
vocate's dntieo.  He  died  in  60.  Tbe  eloquence 
of  Hortensius  was  of  tbe  florid  or  (as  it  was 
termed)  "  Asiatic^  st^le,  fitter  for  hearing  than 
for  T«sdit^.  Hia  vuoe  was  and  muMcal, 
his  memory  so  ready  and  retentive  that  he  is 
■aid  to  have  been  able  to  oome  out  of  a  sale- 
room and  repeat  the  auction-list  backward.  His 
action  was  very  elaborate,  so  that  raeerers  call- 
ed him  Dionysia — the  name  of  a  well-known 
dancer  of  tbe  day ;  and  tbe  pains  he  bestowed 
ia  uraogiiig  the  raids  «f  bis  toga  have  beea  re* 


corded  by  ancieut  writers.  But  in  ail  this  fhers 
must  have  beeu  a  real  grace  and  dignity,  for  w« 
read  that  ^mpM  and  Boeoius,  the  tragedian^ 
used  to  follow  him  into  tbe  forum  to  take  a  les- 
son in  their  own  art  He  possessed  immense 
wealth,  and  was  keenly  alive  to  all  the  enjoy- 
moita  which  wealth  can  give.  Be  bad  several 
villas,  the  most  splendid  of  which  was  the  oo« 
near  Laurentum.  Here  he  laid  up  Bueh  a  stock 
of  vine,  that  he  left  ten  thousand  casks  of  Chiao 
to  his  heir.  Here  hs  had  a  park  full  of  all  sorts 
of  aninials;  and  it  was  customary,  during  hit 
sumptuous  dinners,  for  a  slave,  dressed  lik< 
Orpbeos,  to  issue  from  the  woods  with  thes« 
creatures  following  tbe  sound  of  his  citbara 
At  bis  villa  at  Bauli  he  had  immeuBe  fisb-ponda, 
into  which  the  sea  came :  the  fish  were  so  tame 
that  they  would  fesd  from  hia  hand ;  and  he  wu 
so  food  of  tiiem  that  be  ia  said  to  have  wept  for 
tbe  death  of  a  favorite  mursena.  He  waa  also 
very  curious  in  trees :  he  is  said  to  have  fed 
tbem  with  wine,  and  we  read  that  he  once  beg- 
ged Cicero  to  change  places  in  speaking,  that 
be  might  perform  this  office  for  a  fiivorite  plane- 
tree  at  the  proper  time.  It  is  a  ebaraoteristitf 
trait,  that  he  eame  forward  from  bis  retirement 
(56)  to  oppose  the  sumptuair  law  of  Porop^ 
ana  Crassus,  and  spoke  so  eloquenthr  and  wit 
tily  as  to  procure  its  rejection.  He  was  tbe 
first  person  at  Rome  who  brought  peacocks  to 
table. — 2.  Q.,  sumamed  Hortalus,  sou  of  the 
preceding,  by  Lutatia,  the  daughter  of  Catulua 
In  youth  be  lived  a  low  and  profligate  life,  and 
appears  to  have  beea  at  last  oast  off  by  his 
Cather.  On  tbe  breaking  out  of  the  dvil  war  in 
49,  he  joined  Cteaar,  and  fought  on  bis  side  ia 
Italy  and  Greece.  In  44  he  held  tbe  province 
of  Macedonia,  and  Brutus  waa  to  succeed  him. 
After  Ciesar's  BssossinatiMi,  M.  Antony  gave 
the  province  to  bis  brother  Caius.  Brutus,  how- 
ever, lu^  already  taken  poesesrioD,  with  tbe  as- 
risbmee  of  Hortendna  When  tbe  proscription 
took  i^ace,  Hortensius  was  in  the  Uet ;  and,  in 
revenge,  he  ordered  C.  Antonins,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner,  to  be  put  to  death.  After  Uie 
battle  of  Philipp^  he  was  executed  ca  the  grave 
of  bis  victim. 

Ho&vs  i^Qpoc),  the  Bgyptian  god  of  the  sun, 
whose  worship  waa  also  establianed  in  Q'reeee, 
and  afterward  at  Rome.  He  was  compared  with 
the  Greek  Apollo,  and  identified  with  Hnrpocra- 
tes,  the  last-bom  and  weakly  son  of  Osiris. 
Both  were  represented  as  youuis,  and  with  tbe 
some  attributes  and  symbols.  He  was  believed 
to  have  been  bora  wiUi  bis  finger  on  his  mouth, 
as  indicative  of  secresy  and  mystery.  In  tbe 
earlier  period  of  his  worship  at  Rome  he  seems 
to  have  been  particularly  regarded  a«  the  god 
of  quiet  life  and  silence; 

HosrfriA  (now  Ottifflia),  a  small  town  in  Gal- 
lia Cisal^a,  on  tbe  Po,  and  on  tbe  road  from 
Mutina  to  Verona ;  die  tnrth-plaee  of  Oomebus 
NepoB. 

Hosmlira  MAmdnn.    Vid  MAncnrL-s. 

HostilIus  Tullcs.    Vid.  Tullub  Hosnucs. 

HosTios,  the  author  of  a  poem  on  the  Istrian 
wtfr  (B.O.  178),  which  is  quoted  by  the  gram- 
marians. He  was  probably  a  contemporary  of 
JuUus  Ceesar. 

HuNmmio,  Idng  of  tbe  VandalB  in  Africa,  A  J>. 
477-48^  was  the  son  of  Geueeric,  whom  ht 
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■noeeedad  Hu  reigo  -was  cbiefly  marked  by 
hii  MTBge  peraecutiua  of  tliu  Oatliulics. 

HcMKi  {Oiwoi),  AO  Aaitttio  race,  wbo  dwelt 
fur  Bome  ccDturie:  iu  the  plaius  of  Tortary,  aud 
were  fcrmidable  to  toe  Cbineae  empire  long  be- 
fore tbcy  were  knowD  to  the  Romaoa.  It  was 
to  repel  th9  inroads  of  the  Huns  that  th«Chiaeie 
built  their  oelebrat«d  wall,  one  thouaaod  fiiTe 
bundi'e<l  milee  in  leogtli.  A  portion  of  the  oar 
tbn  afterward  migrated  west^  conqaered  the 
Alani,  a  warlike  race  between  the  Volga  and 
the  Tanais,  and  then  crowed  into  Europe  about 
A.D.  S7fi.  Tbe  appearance  of  these  new  bar- 
barians excited  the  greatest  terror  both  amoag 
tiie  RoDiaoe  and  Germans.  They  ai'e  detoribed 
by  the  Oroek  and  Eoman  hUtoriane  as  hideous 
and  repulsive  beinge,  iflsembling  apea,  with 
broad  shoulders,  flat  noses,  and  amall  black  eyes 
deeply  buried  in  their  bead,  while  their  man- 
ners und  habile  were  savage  to  the  last  d^ee. 
They  destroyed  the  powerful  monarchy  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  who  were  obliged  to  retire  before 
them,  and  were  alloved  by  Valeni  to  settle  in 
Thrace,  AJ).  876.  The  Huns  now  frequently 
ravaged  the  Roman  dominions.  Tbey  were 
joined  by  many  other  barbarian  nations,  aod 
under  their  king  Attila  (A.D.  484-168)  they  de- 
vastated the  fairest  portions  of  tbe  empire,  botti 
in  tlie  east  and  the  weat.  Vld.  Athli.  On  the 
death  gf  Attils,  the  various  nattoDB  which  com- 
posed  his  army  dispersed,  and  his  eons  were 
unable  to  resist'  the  anna  (k  the  Ostrogoths.  In 
i  f<tw  years  after  the  death  of  Attila,  the  em- 

e're  of  tlie  Huns  was  eompletely  destroyed, 
je  remains  of  the  nation  became  ineorpwated 
with  other  barbarians,  and  never  appeal'  again 
as  a  separate  people. 

Utaointhbs  {"CuKivdoi).  I,  8m  of  the  Spar- 
tan king  Amydaa  and  Diomcd^  or  of  Pierus 
and  Clio,  or  of  CEbalus  or  Eurotasi  He  was  a 
youth  of  extraordinary  beauty,  aod  was  beloved 
sy  Apollo  and  Zephyrna.  He  returned  the  love 
of  Apollo ;  and  as  he  was  ouee  playing  at  qa«Ht 
with  the  god,  Zephyrus,  out  of  jealousy,  drove 
tbe  quoit  of  ApdUo  wilii  such  violence  against 
the  bead  of  tbe  yooth  that  be  fell  down  dead. 
Prom  the  blood  of  Hyaeintbus  there  sprang  tbe 
flower  of  the  same  name  (byacmth),  on  the 
leaves  of  which  appeared  the  ezclamati<Mi  of 
woe  AI,  AI,  or  the  letter  T,  being  tbe  initial  of 
"fwuvBos.  According  to  other  traditiiMja,  tbe 
hyacinth  sprang  from  the  Idood  of  Ajaz.  Hya- 
ointhus  was  wordiipped  at  AmycUe  as  a  hero, 
and  a  great  feaUval,  HyRointhia,  was  celebrated 
in  his  btnw.  Vid.  Jhct.  o/  Aniiq^  t,  v.— 2.  A 
LaoednmoniaQ,  who  is  said  to  have  gone  to 
Athens,  and  to  have  sacrifieod  his  daughters  for 
ttie  purpose  of  delivering  the  city  from  a  famine 
and  plague,  under  wbidi  it  was  suffering  dui^ 
ing  uie  war  with  MIoosl  His  daughters  were 
known  in  the  Attic  legends  bv  the  name  of  tbe 
SyadntHtba,  wbieb  wey  denved  from  tbeir  fa- 
thers. Some  traditions  make  than  the  daughters 
of  Eh-echtheus,  and  relate  that  they  received  their 
name  from  (he  village  of  Hyaeintbus,  where 
they  were  sacrificed  at  the  time  when  Athens 
was  attacked  by  the  Eleunniaas  and  Tbraei Au, 
or  Tbebaoe. 

Hi^ADBs  (Tudec),  that  la,  the  Raioy,  the  name 
of  nymphs,  whose  parentage,  number, and  oamee 
ire  dcieribed  in  variooa  ways  by  tbt  anoieDta. 
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Tlieir  parenU  were  Atlas  ud  .ftbra,  or  AQu 

and  Pleioue,  or  Hyas  and  BcBotia:  lobars  call 
their  father  Ooeanus,  Uelisseus,  Cadmilns,  or 
Ereclitbeus.  Their  number  differs  in  vanoos 
legends;  but  their  most  common  number  is 
seveu,  ss  they  appear  iu  tbe  constellation  which 
bears  tbeir  name,  vis.,  AaUirotia,  £tidora,  Pe- 
dile,  Ooronia,  Poiyxo,  Fhyto,  and  Tkyvae  or  J>iom. 
They  were  intrusted  by  Jupitei  (Zeus)  with  the 
care  of  his  infant  son  Baccfaoi  (Diunysus),  and 
were  afterward  placed  by  Jupiter  (Zeus)  amvug 
the  stars.  The  story  wbieo  made  them  the 
daughters  of  Atlas  relates  that  their  numbei' 
was  twelve  or  fifteen,  and  th^  at  first  five  of 
tbem  were  placed  amtmg  the  stars  as  Hyades, 
and  the  aeveu  {ot  ten)  others  afterward  under 
the  name  of  Pleiades,  to  reward  them  for  tbe 
sisterly  love  (hey  bad  evinced  after  the  death 
of  their  brother  Hyas,  who  had  been  killed  in 
Libya  by  a  wild  beqab  'Dteir  name,  Hyadce,  is 
derived  by  tbe  ancienta  from  their  faiber,  Hyas, 
or  from  Hyea^  a  mystio  surname  of  Bacdins 
(Dionysus) ;  oTi  aooording  to  others,  from  tbeir 
positioa  in  the  heaveos,  wbwe  tb^  Ibnned  % 
figure  resembling  tbe  Qreek  letter  T.  The  Ho- 
rn am,  who  derived  it  from  jff ,  a  pig,  translated 
the  name  by  Suada,  Tbe  most  natural  deriva- 
tion is  from  ieiv,  to  rain,  as  the  coustellation  of 
the  Hyades,  when  rising  simultaneously  with 
the  sun,  aooouDOed  niny  weather.  Hence  Hor- 
ace Bpeaki  of  the  trUtM  Syadet  {CamiL,    S,  14). 

[H7.SA  ('Toia :  Tojofi  a  place  in  the  ooontrr 
of  the  Xiooii  OzoUe,  nortbwud  from  AmpbisBa.j 

HVAMPftA.      Vid.  FsKNABBDa. 

HrAMrdus  (TtiuiroX^  :  'YafatoXiTiK\  &  town 
in  ^ocis,  enst  of  the  Cephisus,  near  Cleoue, 
was  founded  by  tbe  Hyuntes  when  they  were 
driven  out  of  BceuUa  by  the  Cadmeans;  was 
destroyed  by  Xerxes;  afterward  rebuilt;  ana 

Sain  deelroyed  by  Philip  and  the  Ampbi^ons. 
souie,  from  its  vioinity  to  Hyampolis,  is  call- 
ed  by  Xenophon  {HelL,  vi,  4,  g  2)  Ta/firo^Tuv 
rd  vpodoTeimi,  Btrabo  speaks  of  two  towns  of 
the  name  of  Hyampolis  in  Phocia,  but  it  it 
doubtful  whether  bis  statement  is  oorrect 

Htamtbb  (TomrX  ^  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Boeotia,  from  wbich  country  they  were  expeUeJ 
by  the  Cadmeans.  Part  of  the  Hyantes  emi- 
grated to  Phocis  (vid.  Htakfolis),  and  part  to 
.^tolia.  The  poets  use  the  adjective  Ht/anUiU 
as  equivalent  to  Bcootian. 

HvAs  (Tof),  the  name  oi  the  father  and  tbe 
brother  (hT  the  Hyadea  Ibe  &tber  was  married 
to  Boeotia,  and  was  looked  upon  as  tbe  aneestor 
of  the  Aoeient  Hyantes.  Hu  son,  the  brother 
of  the  Hyades,  was  killed  in  lil^a  by  a  eerpent, 
a  boar,  or  a  lion. 

Htbla  (TSXi;:  "CtTMios,  Hyblensis),  three 
towns  in  Sicily.  1.  lluoa  (i^  fttitw  or  liEyuXr]), 
on  the  Bouthem  slope  of  Mount  JBtoa  bikI  ou 
the  River  Symtethus,  was  originaUy  a  town  of 
the  ^cnLV-S.  Mraoa  (ji/uitfi^^  afterward  call- 
ed Megara.  Vld.  Migaea.— 8.  Heuu,  in  the 
south  of  the  island,  on  the  rood  from  SvraciKie 
to  Agrigentum.  It  is  doubtful  from  wnicb  of 
these  three  places  the  Hyblceau  honey  came,  so 
frequently  mentioned  by  the  poets. 

niTBLOK  (T£^v),  ao  aooteat  king  in  Sidly, 
under  whose  gmdance  tbs  Uegariaos  fotmdM 
Hybla.] 

:   HxBEiaB  df  Hjlutk  in  Oaria,  ■ 
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•debrated  orauir,  oouteoiporary  vifli  Um  triiim- 
vir  Aiitouitifl.  ^ 

[HrBBua  (Tfif>i<i{),  ua  ancient  Ijryt  post  of 
Cret«,  authoi-  of  a  culebrated  booHod,  voiofa  has 
be«n  preserved  Id  Athoiueus :  odited  hj  Qmef- 
eoban,  Uulbii0«e.  1884.] 

HtooXu  (t&  ICuapa  i  tiuai^Ae :  nov  Mtm 
a  Carini),  a  toirD  of  the  Siouii  on  the  aortbem 
eout  of  Sicily,  vest  of  Futormns,  said  to  have 
derired  its  name  from  Uia  sea-fiab  ticKot.  It  was 
takeo  by  Uie  Atbeniaiu,  and  plundered,  aod  ita 
iohabitanta  sold  as  slavey  B.C.  416.  Among 
the  «aptiT«B  waa  tbe  beautiful  Tiinaodra,  tbe 
miBirte  of  Aloibiadea  and  th«  modur  of  Low. 

Htdarmss  CYdupv^i).  1.  One  of  tiio  seven 
P«niaiu  wbo  coDapired  aguoat  the  Uagi  in  B.C. 
621. — [2.  Son  of  the  foregoing,  leader  of  the  ae* 
loot  body  in  the  army  of  Xarxea  called  tbe  Iiu- 
mortala.] 

HTDAaPES  {TSdamK :  oow  Jelum);  tlie  north- 
ernmoot  of  the  fire  great  tributaries  of  the  Id- 
dua,  wbicb,  with  tbe  lodua  itaelf,  water  the  great 
plaio  of  li'ortbem  India,  vhieh  U  bounded  on 
tbe  north  by  the  Bimalaj/a  laoge^  and  vhicb  ia 
no\7>  called  the  Furaab,  i  fiat  river*.  Tho 
Hydaspes  falls  into  uie  Aceaiaea  (now  Cheaab), 
vhicb  also  receiTes,  &om  tbe  south,  first  tbe 
Hydraotes  (now  Ravte),  and  then  the  Hyphasis 
(dot  Btetu,  and  lower  dowo,  Ghana),  which 
hu  prarioualy  reoeiTed,  on  tli«  aoutbem  ude^ 
the  HeaidroB  or  Zaradrus  (jam  Sutip  or  ffua- 
tku) ;  and  tbe  Aeesinea  itaelf  fidla  into  tbe  In- 
dua.  These  fire  rivers  all  rise  oo  the  south- 
■western  side  of  tbe  fimodi  Uountoina  (now 
Simalaj/a),  ezeept  tbe  Sutle},  which,  lilce  the 
Indus,  riaea  on  tbe  Dortbeasteni  side  of  tbe 
nu^  They  beoame  known  to  thi  Gneba 
Alexander'a  eanipai^  in  India :  his  great  vie- 
toiy  over  Porna  (B,(X  S27)  was  gaitwd  on  tbe 
left  side  of  tbe  Hydaspei,  near,  or  perbaps  upon, 
tbe  soeoe  of  tbe  recent  battle  of  CkUlianwUtah  ; 
and  tbe  Hyphasis  formed  tbe  limit  of  bis  prog- 
reai.  The  epithet  "  bbukana,"  which  Horace 
appliea  to  the  Hydupea  {fiank,  %i,  1),  refers 
to  tbe  manrellona  itories  onrrant  amoo^  the 
Bomaos,  wbo  knew  next  to  notbing  about  India ; 
and  tbe  "  Medut  Hydaape^  of  Virgil  (Oeorg., 
iv,  211)  is  merely  ao  example  of  the  Taguenesa 
with  which  the  Roman  writers,  especially  the 
pocta,  refer  to  tbe  oomtriea  beyond  the  extern 
limit  of  tbe  empire 

[Hti>3  CYfti}),  a  town  o£  Lydia,  at  the  base 
of  Uount  TmoluB,  acoordiug  to  tbe  scholiast  (on 
IL       885)  the  later  Sardia.] 

Htsba.    Vid.  HaiLoirLxa,  p.  856,  b. 

HidbaOtss  {Tipaanjs,  StraU  'Ydftaris :  now 
Ravee),  a  river  ?f  Inc^  faUii^  into  the  Ace- 
unes.    Va.  HTDAaFSs. 

H^rafix  (T(^a ;  T^pearw  :  now  Hydra),  a 
small  island  in  the  gulf  of  Hermione  off  Ai^^s, 
of  DO  importanee  in  antiqui^,  but  the  iobabit- 
anta  of  which  in  modem  times  played  a  distin- 
guiebed  part  in  the  war  of  Qraek  independence, 
uid  are  some  of  the  best  sailors  in  Oreeci. 

HyDunmw  or  HroaOa  <^£povi:  Hydnmti- 
DDs:  DOW  Otranto),  one  of  the  most  ancient 
towna  of  Calabria,  situated  on  Uia  aoutheaatem 
•oaat,  with  a  pood  barbor,  and  near  a  moogtain 
Hydma,  waa  m  later  times  a  munioiittunL  Per- 
sons frequently  orosaed  over  to  Epirui  ixom  this 
port 


[Hi  1BCB5A  (TiJpotiinra),  ao  island  in  tbe  8a 
ronio  Qulf,  off  the  coast  of  Attica.] 

Htictds  (Ti^rriJc :  "C^rrio^),  a  small  town  is 
BcBotia,  on  Uie  Lake  Copaii^  and  near  the  froti- 
tiers  of  Locris. 

HreixA  i^yitia\  also  oalled  Hra&A  or  Hvaii^ 
the  goddess  of  heailtb,  and  a  ifainghter  of  .^aeu- 
lapius,  though  some  traditions  make  her  tbe 
wife  of  the  latter.  She  was  usually  worship 
pcd  in  tbe  temples  of  .£sculaptuB,  hs  at  Argos, 
where  the  two  divinities  had  a  celebrated  sanc- 
tuary, at  Athens,  at  Corinth,  Ac.  At  Rome 
there  was  a  statue  of  her  to  tbe  temple  of  Con- 
cordia. In  works  of  art  abe  is  represented  ae 
a  virgin  dressed  in  a  long  robe^  and  feeding  a  ser- 
pent from  a  cup.  Although  she  was  originally 
the  goddess  of  physical  health,  she  is  sometimes 
conceived  as  the  giver  or  protectress  of  mentiu 
health ;  that  is,  uie  appears  as  iyUia  ^pevuv 
(jfscbyl.,  Sum.,  622),  and  waa  thus  identified 
with  Ifinerra  (Athena),  sumamed  Hygiea. 

HtgIhus.  1.  C.  Jt^iiua,  a  Roman  gramma- 
rian, was  a  native  of  Spain,  and  lived  at  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  whose  freedman  be 
was.  He  wrote  several  works,  all  of  which 
have  periabed. — 2,  HygImus  GaoMiricus,  so 
called  &am  ffruma,  an  iostrument  used  by  tbe 
Agrimensores.  He  lived  in  tbe  time  of  Tmjao, 
and  wrote  works  on  land  surveying  and  cas- 
trnmetation,  of  wbi^  connderable  fingmenta 
are  extant-— 8.  Hroimis,  tbe  author  of  two  ex 
taut  works :  1,  Fabularum  lAber,  a  series  of 
short  mythological  legends,  with  an  inUt)duo' 
tory  genealogy  of  divinities.  Altbough  the  lar- 
ger portion  of  tbese  narratives  has  been  copied 
from  obvious  sources,  tbey  occasionally  present 
tbe  talea  under  new  forms  or  with  new  eii.'oum- 
staneea.  8.  PeetUon  Attmumuon  Xdbri  IV, 
We  know  nothing  of  tbe  autiior  of  tbese  two 
works.  He  is  sometimes  identified  with  C. 
Julius  Hyginus,  tbe  freedman  of  Augustus,  but 
be  must  have  lived  at  a  much  later  period 
Both  works  are  included  in  the  Myihogrtatld 
Latini  of  MuutJier,  Amsi,  1681,  and  of  Van 
Stnveren,  Lugd.  Bat,  1742. 

HxLXA  CrXoii;,  HerodV  a  district 'in  Scythi% 
covered  with  wood,  in  the  peoiusida  adjacent 
to  Tauiica  on  tbe  northwest,  oetween  tbe  rivers 
Boryathenes  aod  Hypacyris, 

HruBUS  (TAaiOfX  ^  Woodman,  tbe 

name  of  an  Aroodian  eeotiuir,  who  was  slain 
by  Atalanta  wbea  he  pursued  her.  According 
toaomelffflends,  Hylaena  fell  in  tbe  battle  agwoat 
tbe  lApitba,  and  others,  again,  aaid  tbot  be  waa 
one  of  the  centoura  slain  by  Hercules. 

Hylab  ('17^),  Sun  of  TLeudauioB,  king  of  the 
Dryopes,  by  the  nymph  Meuodice  ;  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  son  of  Hercules,  Eupbemus,  oi 
Ceyx  He  was  beloved  l>y  Hercules,  whom  be 
aceompanied  in  tbe  expedition  of  the  Argonauts. 
On  tbe  ooBst  of  Mywa,  Hylas  went  on  shore  to 
draw  water  from  a  fountain ;  but  his  beauty 
excited  the  love  of  the  Xaiads,  wbo  drew  him 
down  into  tbe  water,  and  he  wo;  never  seen 
again.  Hercules  endeavored  in  vain  to  find 
bmi :  and  when  be  shouted  out  to  the  youtl^ 
tbe  voice  of  Hylas  was  heard  irwa  tbe  bottom 
of  tbe  well  M)ly  like  a  bint  echo,  wbenoe  some 
say  that  he  was  aetually  metamorphosed  into 
an  echo.  While  Hercules  was  engaged'  in  seelt 
ins  bis  favorite,  the  Argonauts  auled  awa? 
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leRTine  bim  and  bis  compaDioD,  Polyphemus, 
behiotL — {i-  A  famous  nautoniiiQe  at  Ilome, 
In  the  time  of  Augustus,  papil  of  Pyladea,  ac- 
quired great  reputation  as  veil  &a  wealth/] 

HYlb  ('T?.)7,  also  TAai),  a  small  town  in  Boa- 
otia,  situated  on  the  HtiIcs,  whidt  was  called 
after  this  tovm,  and  into  which  the  River  Iime- 
ouB  flows. 

[HnEus  (T7.etVX  ^  Ondk  hero  enga^  in 
Uie  huDt  of  the  Calydoniaa  boar,  by  vhich  he 
was  tilled.] 

Hylias,  a  river  ia  Bruttium,  separating  the 
territories  of  Sybaris  and  Croton. 

Hylick  fjj  T?UK^  "Kiuvri :  aov  Ldkeof  Livadhi 
or  Benzina),  a  lake  ia  Bisotia,  south  oi  the  Lake 
Copais.    Vid.  Hylb. 

HtlIcos  (TAwof,  TXA«of),  b  small  river  in 
ArpoHs,  near  Tnfizen. 

HvLLus  (TXAof ),  BOD  of  Herenlet  hj  Deisnlra. 
For  details,  vid.  Hkbaglida 

Hyllds  (TA^-of :  now  Demirji\  a  river  of 
Lydia,  falling  into  the  Hermus  on  its  northern 
side. 

Hymkx  or  Htvev^s  {T/t^v  or  T/ih/aioA 
the  god  of  marriaf^  vas  conceived  as  a  haoa- 
Bome  yoQth,  and  invoked  in  the  hymeneal  or 
bridal  aon^.  The  names  originally  designated 
the  bridal  song  itself,  which  wm  euheequently 
personified.  He  is  described  as  the  non  of 
Apollo  and  a  Muse,  either  Calliope,  Urania,  or 
Terpsichore,  Others  describe  him  only  as  the 
&vorite  of  Apollo  or  Thamyris,  aod  call  him  a 
•oo  of  Mogues  and  Calliope,  or  ttf  Bacchus 
(Dionysus)  and  Venus  (Aphrodite).  The  an- 
cient traditions,  instead  of  regarding  the  god  as 
a  personification  of  the  hymeneal  song,  speak 
of  nim  as  originally  a  mortal,  respecting  whom 
various  legends  were  related.  The  Attic  le- 
gends described  him  as  a  youth  <tf  such  delicate 
beanty  that  be  might  be  taken  fer  a  girl.  He 
fell  in  love  witii  a  maiden,  who  refiuedto  Inteo 
to  him;  but,  in  the  disguise  of  a  ^rl,hef(>tlow«d 
her  to  Eleusis  to  the  festival  of  Ceres  (Deme- 
ter).  The  maidens,  together  with  HymeusuB, 
wei'e  carried  off  by  robbers  into  a  distant  and 
desolate  country.  On  their  landing  the  robbers 
.laid  down  to  deep,  and  were  killed  by  Hyme- 
nffiuB,  who  now  relumed  to  Athena,  requesting 
the  citizens  to  give  him  bis  beloved  in  marriage 
if  he  restored  to  them  the  maidens  who  had 
been  carried  off  by  the  robbers.  His  request 
was  granted,  and  his  marriage  was  extremdy 
hapj^.  For  thia  reason  he  was  invoked  in  the 
hymeneal  aongs.  Aeeording  to  others,  he  was 
a  youth  who  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  bis  house 
oo  his  weddiu^-day,  whence  he  was  afterward 
invoked  in  bridal  songs,  in  order  to  be  propitia- 
ted. Some  related  that  at  the  wcfmin^  of 
l^hus  (Dionysus)  and  Ariadne  he  sang  the 
bridal  hymn,  but  lOBt  his  vcHoe.  He  is  repre- 
Bcntod  in  works  of  art  as  a  youth,  but  taller  wad 
with  8  more  serious  expression  than  Eros,  and 
tarrying  in  his  hand  a  bridal  toreh. 

RYXKrrm  {TfajTTOi),  a  mountain  in  Attica, 
eelebrated  for  its  marble  {HymetticB  trabei,  Hor., 
Canru,  %  18,  S),  and  more  especially  for  its 
honey.  It  is  about  three  miles  south  of  Athens, 
and  forms  ^e  commeocement  of  the  range  of 
moun tains  which  rons  south  throng^  Attica.  It 
is  DOW  eaUed  THotmid,  and  \fy  the  Franks  Jfonitf 
ifaiio :  the  part  of  th«  mountain  oear  the  pro-: 
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montorr  Zoster,  which  was  called  in  aoeieot 
times  «JtSTDKii8  {6  'Awipoc,  u.  T/arrrdcl  or 
the  Dry  Hymettns,  is  now  called  MavrotunL 

Htfao^kis,  HtpaoXm^  or  PaoXkis  (now  Ka- 
nilahak),  a  river  in  European  Siumatia,  which 
flows  tltfough  the  oouotrr  of  die  nomad  Scyth- 
ians, and  &lls  into  the  Bio  us  Camiaitea  io  the 
Euxiiie  Sea. 

Rttma.    Vid.  Stoohadis. 

Hyfjlpa  (Tfl-tuim :  now  Thpa^),  a  city  ot 
Lydia,  on  the  south  slope  of  Mount  Tmolu\ 
near  the  north  bank  of  the  Cayster. 

HtpXma  (Tffui^:  ri  Ticava:  Tiravevs),  a 
town  in  Tri^ylian  Elia^  belonging  to  tha  Pen- 
tapolia. 

HyfXkis  (now  5^),  a  river  in  European  Sar- 
matia,  rise^  acoordmg  to  Herodotus,  in  a  hke 
flows  parallel  to  the  BoryBthenes,  has  at  first 
sweet,  then  bitter  water,  and  &lls  into  the  Enx- 
ine  Sea  west  of  the  Boiysthenes. 

HYpixA  (rd  Tjrara,  ij  Tffon; :  TsroroTof, 
TiraTevf.  now  Nwpaira,  Turk.  Batrt^k),  a 
town  of  the  .£niaoee  in  Theaialy,  aouUi  of  the 
Sperdieua,  belonged  in  later  times  to  the  iEto- 
lion  league.  The  inhabitanta  of  this  town  w«r« 
notorious  for  witeherafL 
'  Htpatia  (TffOTlo),  daughter  of  Theon,  by 
whom  she  was  instructed  in  philosophy  and 
mathematics.  She  «xm  made  such  immease 
prc^esa  in  these  branches  of  knowledge,  that 
abe  is  said  to  have  presided  over  the  Nec^ar- 
tooio  school  of  Plotinns  at  Alexandrea,  whcra 
she  ezponoded  the  principles  of  his  system  to 
a  numerous  auditory.  She  appeara  to  have 
been  most  graceful,  modest,  and  beauUfnl,  but 
nevci-theless  to  have  been  a  victim  to  slander 
and  falsehood.  She  was  accused  of  too  much 
femiliarity  with  Orestes,  prefect  of  Alesaadrea, 
and  the  oharga  apread  among  flia  olwgy,  who 
took  up  the  notion  that  she  intennpted  tha 
friendship  of  Orestes  witti  their  archlridiop, 
Cyril  In  consequence  of  tiiis,  a  number  of 
them  seized  her  m  the  street^  and  dragged  her 
into  one  of  the  churchefl^  where  they  tore  her 
to  pieces,  AD.  416. 

HTf  atSdOrc*  (TirarMupof),  a  atatuary  of 
Thebes,  flourished  B.O.  t1%. 

[Hypenok  (Tiretvup),  a  Trojan  warrior,  riaio 

Diomedes.] 

HypkbbSlos  (T7rc/>fo^of),  an  Athenian  dema- 
gt^ue  in  the  Peloponoesion  war,  was  of  sei-vile 
origin,  and  was  freqaently  satirized  by  Aris- 
to^iaiMB  and  the  other  ooDoic  poets.  Io  order 
to  get  rid  either  of  TSTvan  or  AkilHadee,  Hyper^ 
bolus  called  for  the  exercise  of  the  ostraeiein. 
But  the  parties  endai^ered  combined  to  defeat 
bim,  and  the  vote  of  exile  fell  on  Hyperbolus 
himself :  an  applieation  of  that  dignified  punish- 
ment by  whion  it  was  thought  to  have  been  so 
debased  that  the  use  of  it  was  never  reourred 
to.  Some  years  afterward  he  was  murdered  by 
the  oligarchs  at  Samos,  RO.  411. 

HrpBSB^Rfii  or  fii  i^nef/iopeoi,  'XirepSopeioi/, 
a  fabulous  people,  the  earliest  mention  of  whom 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  sacred  legends  owi- 
oected  with  the  worship  of  Apollo,  bothatUeloa 
and  nt  Delphi.  In  the  earhest  Greek  ooneep- 
tion  of  the  Hyperboreans,  as  embodied  by  the 
poets,  they  were  a  bleased  people,  livinff  beyond 
the  north  wind  {i«epA6pvHt  fr.  wrip  and  BopfofX 
and  ther  dm  not  exposed  to  ita  oold  blaBta,  in 
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■  liad  of  perpctoal  BODstiine,  niuch  prodaced 
llnndftDt  frmta,  on  which  the  people  uved,  ab- 
•taiuio^  from  animal  food.  Is  inaoceoce  and 
peace,  free  from  disease,  and  toil,  and  care,  ig- 
norant of  Tioleoce  and  vbt,  thev  spent  a  long 
and  happj  life  io  the  doe  and  cheerful  obserr- 
anoe  of  the  vorahip  of  ApoUo,  wbo  visited  their 
eoimtry  soon  after  mi  Urtti,  and  spent  a  whole 
rear  among  them,  dancing  and  noging,  before 
lie  returned  to  Del[^.  Tae  poets  related  fur- 
Uier  how  the  auo  only  rose  once  a  ;ear  and  set 
once  a  year  upon  the  Hyperboreans,  whose  year 
woa  thus  divided,  at  ttie  eqoinozes,  into  a  ax 
months'  day  ood  a  six  months'  night,  and  they 
were  therefore  said  to  bow  in  tha  moning,  to 
reap  at  noon,  to  gatber  their  fmita  in  the  eren- 
ing,  and  to  store  them  up  at  night ;  how,  too, 
their  natural  life  lasted  one  thousand  years,  but 
if  any  of  tbem  was  satiated  with  unbroken 
enjoyment,  he  threw  himself,  crowned  and 
anointed,  from  a  saored  rode  mto  the  sea. 
The  Delian  l^ends  told  of  offerings  sent  to 
Apollo  by  the  Hyperboreans,  first  by  the  hands 
of  Tirgtns  named  Ai^  and  Opis  (or  Heca€i^e), 
and  then  by  Laodice  and  Hypercxdie,  escorted 
by  fire  men  called  Perpher^;  and,  lastly,  as 
their  messengen  did  not  return,  they  sent  the 
offerings  packed  in  vheatstraw,  and  the  sacred 
package  was  forwarded  from  people  to  people 
till  it  reached  Deloe.  If  theae  legends  are  based 
DO  any  geo?rapbicaI  relations  at  all,  the  most 
protnble  ezplaoation  is  that  which  regards  them 
as  pointing  to  regions  north  of  Greeoe  (the  north 
pni  t  of  Theasaly  especially)  as  the  original  seat 
uf  the  worship  of  Apollo.  Naturally  enough,  as 
the  geogmpkeal  knowledge  of  tiie  Qreeks  ex- 
tended, ihey  moved  back  the  Hyperboreans  fur- 
ther and  further  into  the  nnknowa  parts  of  the 
earth ;  and  of  ftoae  who  sought  to  &  their  pre- 
cise locality,  some  placed  them  in  the  extreme 
west  of  Europe,  near  the  Fyreneean  Mountains 
nnd  the  supposed  sources  of  the  Ister,  and  thuB 
•  tliey  came  to  be  identified  with  the  Oeltfe; 
-vhiie  others  placed  them  in  the  extreme  north 
of  Europe,  on  the  shores  at  the  HyperbiVflua 
Oceaous,  beyond  the  fitbalous  Qrypes  and  Ari- 
luaepi,  who  themaelrea  lived  beyond  the  Scytb- 
iiins.  The  latter  ojnnion  at  length  prevailed ; 
nnd  then,  the  religious  aspect  of  the  uble  being 
^'adually  loet  sight  of^  the  term  Hyperborean 
came  to  mean  only  tnori  northerly,  as  when  Vir- 
gil  and  Horace  speak  of  the  "  Hyperboren  om" 
and  "Hyperborei  eampL"  The  bUc  of  the 
Hyperboreans  may  probably  be  regarded  as  one 
of  tlie  forms  in  which  the  tradition  of  an  orig- 
inal period  of  inoooence,  happine«%  and  im- 
mortality existed  among  the  nations  of  the  an- 
cient world. 

HYT^Bda£i  MosTES  was  originally  the  myth- 
ical name  of  an  imaginary  range  of  mountaioa 
m  the  north  of  the  earth  (irt<i  Hyfebbokei),  and 
was  afterward  applied  by  the  ge<^raph«rs  to 
varioos  dudns,  as,  for  example,  the  Cancaiufl, 
the  Rhipoi  Montes,  and  others. 

[HTPKEfiKoa  (Tjrep^vwp]^  a  Trojan,  son  of 
Ponthus,  slain  by  Menelaos  in  battler] 

[UrrsaU  {^Tripeuiy  1.  A  'name  of  several 
ftnmCains  mentioned  m  Homer,  in  nieasalv; 
one  near  Oie  aneittit  Hellas,  another  in  Hie  ot^ 
Phern— 2.  The  earlier  plaee  of  reaideoee  of  the 
FtoaeiaOB,  whence  Uiey  removed  to  Scberia.] 
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HtfeeIdks  'Tjrepe(i)i7f  or  Tirep/Ajf),  one  01 
tlie  ten  Attic  orators,  was  the  son  of  Olauappu^ 
aiid  belonged  to  the  Attic  demua  of  Colmus, 
was  a  pupil  of  Plato  io  philosophy,  and  of  De- 
mosthenes in  oratory.  He  was  a  Crieod  of  De- 
mosthenes, and  with  him  and  Lycurgos  was  at 
the  head  of  the  anti-Macedonian  party-  Be  is 
first  meiidoned  about  B.O.  81(8,  when  he  and 
hie  sous  equipped  two  triremes  at  tiiair  own 
expense  in  onfer  to  serve  agamst  Eaboea,  and 
fnftn  this  time  to  hia  death  he  continued  a  stead* 
fast  frieod  to  the  patriotic  cause.  After  the 
death  of  Alexander  ^383),  Hyperides  took  an 
active  part  in  organizing  that  eonfederaov  of 
the  Qreeks  i^ainat  Antipater  whkh  jnvaueed 
the  Lamian  war.  Upoo  the  defeat  of  die  wjo- 
fiederates  at  the  battle  of  Orannoo  in  the  ibllow- 
ing  yau-  (SSS),  Hypmdes  fled  to  jfigina,  where 
he  was  slain  by  the  emissaries  of  Aotipator. 
The  number  of  oraticHiB  attributed  to  Hyperidea 
was  seventy-seven,  but  none  of  tbem  have  come 
down  to  U3.  His  oratory  was  gracefiil  and 
powerful,  holding  a  middle  place  between  that 
of  Lysias  and  Demosthenea. 

Hyriaio^r  {tnepiuv),  a  Titan,  sm  of  Coelua 
(Uranoa)  and  Terra  (Ue),  and  married  to  hia 
sister  Thia  or  Euryphaeasa,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  Helios  (3ul),  Selene  (Luna),  awl 
Eos  (Aurora).  Homer  uses  the  name  as  a  pa- 
tronymto  of  Helioe,  bo  that  it  is  equivaleot  to 
Hyperiimm  or  Hyperionidet,  and  Homer'i  ex- 
ample is  imitated  alao  by  other  poeta.  Vid. 
Hzuoa. 

HTPKBictmru  (^vtpftv^tJTpa).  1.  Daughter 
of  TfaestiuB  and  Eurrthemis,  wife  of  Oicles, 
and  mother  of  Amjmtaraus. — 2.  One  of  the 
dau^ters  of  Dana  us,  and  wife  of  Lynceus. 
Vid.  Damaus,  Ltncecb. 

[HTpaajJcaca  {^■tiaoxoc,  Ep^  "^neipaxo^).  1 
A  Tl-ojan  warrior  alain  by  Ulj-Bsea. — 2.  Of 
Cumte,  author  of  a  work  entitled  Kv/uiucu.] 

HtphIsis,  or  HtpIso,  or  Hrpina  CTfoaiCt 
'^iraaii,  'Viravtc :  now  Seeas  and  Qkami^  a 
river  of  India.    PtdL  Htdabfis. 

HtfIus  {^■Ktof),  %  river  and  mountain  m  S- 
thynia. 

Htpbab  (TViof),  two  rivers  on  the  southwn 
coast  of  Sicily,  one  between  Selinus  and  Tber- 
mss  Selinuntin  (now  Bdid),  and  the  other  near 
Agrigentum  (now  Fivme  drtyo). 

[HrpsSMoa  (T^^tp).  1.  A  TVojan  warrior 
son  of  Dolo{d(m.— 2.  Stni  of  Hippasus,  a  Qreek, 
oompaoion  of  Antilodms,  slain  by  Deipbobus.] 

Hypseus  (T^ffvc),  son  of  PenSus  and  Crena^ 
waa  king  of  the  Lapithce,  and  father  of  Cyrene. 

HrpsicLBq  (Ti^ixA^c),  of  Alexandres,  a  Qreek 
mathemattcian,  who  is  usually  said  to  have  lived 
about  A.D.  166;  but  who  ought  not  to  be  placed 
earlier  than  A.D.  G60.  Ilie  only  work  of  his 
extant  is  entitled  Hepi  r$f  tuv  Cudtuv  dvafo/iuf 
published  with  the  Optios  of  Heliodoros  at  Paris 
1567.  He  is  supposed,  however,  to  bare  added 
tho  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  hooka  to  the  Ele- 
ments of  Euclid. 

HvpsipfLS  CrVxirijAi?),  dawhter  of  Hoaa, 
king  of  LemnoBi  When  the  Lemniau  women 
killed  all  the  men  io  the  ialand  beoause  tbOT 
had  taken  some  female  Thradan  davee  to  their 
beds,  Hypsipyle  saved  her  father.  Vtd.  Tbou. 
She  then  became  qoeen  of  Lemnoe;  and  wheq 
the  ArgoDsuta  landed  there  riiortlj  afterward. 
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■he  bore  twia  boos  to  Jason,  Euoeiw  aoA  Ke- 
bnipLoDus,  niao  cAl]e<l  Dciphiliu  or  Thoaa.  The 
Leuinian  women  subeequeotly  discovered  that 
^nHHiB  Tvas  aliv^  wberanpoa  tbey  eompelled 
Hjpaipyle  to  qmt  Uie  kUnd.  On  her  flight  she 
vu  taceo  jHisoaer  by  pirates  and  sold  to  the 
Nemean  king  Lycnrgus,  -who  intrusted  to  her 
tare  his  son  Archemorua  or  Opheltes.  Vid. 

ABOHgMOBDB. 

HmftB  {Times -oOvToc),  a  town  io  Areadia, 
M  a  moootiiin  of  the  same  name. 

HtbcImia  {TpKOpta :  tpxavot,  HjTcAmn ; 
Uov  Maian^ran),  a  proriuea  of  the  ancient 
FWnin  empire,  on  the  aouthcm  and  aoutheast- 
ero  shores  uf  the  Caspian  or  Hyroaniao  Sea, 
and  separated  by  mountains  on  the  west,  south, 
and  east  from  Media,  Parthia,  and  Uar^^iana. 
Its  TalUjB  TCK  Twy  fsrtile;  and  it  flomriied 
moit  nnoer  the  Farttdana,  vboM  kii^  oft«i 
redded  in  it  dnrii^  the  snmmer. 

HtboXkck  or  -itni  Hakb.     Vid.  Oabtiuic 

HtBol:fU8  {"TpKovof).  I.  JoAMifss,  prioee 
sod  high-priest  of  the  Jews,  was  (he  sou  and 
successor  of  Simon  Moooabieas,  the  restorer 
of  the  tDdependeDce  of  Judea.  He  saoceeded 
to  his  fiither's  power  fi.O.  189.  He  was  at  first 
engaged  in  war  with  Antiochus  YIL  Sidetes, 
who  mvaded  Judna,  and  laid  eiege  to  Jerusa- 
lem. In  183  he  ooueluded  a  peace  with  Antio- 
chus on  the  coodiUoQ  of  paying  an  annual  trib- 
ute. Owing  to  the  civil  wars  m  Syria  between 
the  several  claimaDts  to  the  throne,  the  power 
of  Hyroanus  steadly  inereaaed ;  and  at  length 
he  took  Samaria,  and  rased  it  to  the  grouod 
(109),  notwithstanding  the  army  which  Antio- 
ehus  IX.  Cyneenua  had  sent  to  the  assistanee 
of  the  dty.  Hyrcanus  died  in  lOS.  Although 
he  did  not  assume  the  title  of  king,  he  may  be 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  mmiar^y  of  Jn- 
dan,  wfaiob  oootinaed  in  his  fiunily  till  the  ao- 
eeauoQ  of  Herodi — t.  High-prleat  and  king  of 
the  Jews,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Aleznoder  Jan- 
omm  and  his,  wife  Alezuidra.  Do  the  death 
«f  Alexander  (78)  the  royal  authority  devolved 
won  Alexandra,  wlio  appointed  Hyrcanus  to 
the  luj^iiestliood.  Alexandra  reig&ed  nine 
yean;  and,  npoo  her  death  in  60,  Hyrcaaus 
■uoMaded  to  the  aovereignty,  bat  yw  quickly 
attacked  hy  bis  younger  brother  Aristobulus, 
who  poMCseed  more  energy  and  ambition  than 
Hyrcanus.  In  tiie  iollowing  year  f  68)  Hyrcanus 
was  driven  from  the  throue,  ana  took  reft^ 
with  Aretoo,  Idnff  of  Arabia  Petnea.  That 
mooarcb  aeeemblea  an  army,  with  whioh  he  in- 
vaded Judna  in  order  to  restore  Hyroanus.  He 
defeated  Aristobulus,  and  blockaded  him  in  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem.  Aristobulus,  however, 
gained  over  by  bribes  and  promises  Pompey's 
lieutenant,  M.  Scaurus,  who  bad  arrived  at  Da- 
mascui^  and  who  now  ordered  Aretas  and  Hyr- 
oanus to  withdraw  from  Judsaa  (64).  The  next 
year  Fompey  himself  arrived  in  Syria :  he  re- 
verwd  the  deoiaion  of  Scauma,  carried  away 
Arktobultw  as  a  pisonar  to  Home,  and  rdn- 
itated  Hyroaous  m  the  h^fa-prieetlMod,  with 
the  authoril^,  though  not  the  name  of  royal^. 
Hyroanna,  Dowerer,  did  not  long  enjoy  his 
newly-reoovered  sovereignty  in  quiet  Alex- 
ander, the  SOD  of  Aristobulus,  and  subsequeuUj 


Aristobulue  himself  escaped  fi-om  Rome,  and 
excited  dangerous  revolts,  which  were  only 
quelled  by  Uie  assistance  of  the  Romans.  The 
real  government  was  now  is  the  able  bands  of 
Antipater,  the  fiither  of  Herod,  who  rendered 
snob  important  services  to  Cosar  dnring  the 
Alezaadrean  war  (47)  that  Oaesar  made  him 
procurator  of  Judno,  leavmg  to  Hyroanui  (h^ 
title  of  bigh-pi-iest  Allhoiigh  Antipater  was 
poisoned  by  the  CMttrivanee  of  Hyrcanus  (48^ 
the  latter  was  a  man  of  sucb  feeble  cbaractfr 
that  he  allowed  Herod  to  take  vengeance  on  the 
murderer  <^  his  father,  and  to  succeed  to  his  fii- 
ther^s  power  md  infloenee.  The  Portbiam  oil 
their  invasion  of  Syria,  carried  away  Hyrcanus 
as  prisoner  (40).  He  was  treated  with  much 
liberali^  by  the  Parthian  king,  and  allowed  to 
live  in  peneet  freedom  at  Babylon.  Here  he 
remained  for  some  years ;  but  liaving  at  lei^h 
received  an  invitation  from  Herod,  who  had 
meanwhile  estaUisbed  himself  on  the  tlirone  of 
Judtea,  he  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Parthian  king.  He  was  treated  with 
reepeot  by  Herod  till  the  battle  of  Actium, 
when  Herod,  fearing  lest  Augustus  might  place 
Hyrcanus  on  the  throne,  accused  him  of  a  trea- 
sonable correspondence  with  the  king  of  Arabia, 
and  on  this  pretext  put  him  to  death  (SO). 

[HT&QiB^T/>)-jf :  now  i^oiMt;),  a  tributary  of 
the  Tanais  in  Asia.] 

HtbIa  {'Tp'ia :  'Tptrvc,  TpmnjTV  I.  A  towi: 
in  Boaotia,  near  Tanagra,  was  in  the  earliest 
timea  a  plaee  of  tmportanoe^  but  afterward  sunk 
into  insignificanee^— g.  A  tcnro  in  Apulia.  Vid 
Ubu. 

Hruirua  (Tptdif),  son  of  Keptune  (Poseidon) 
and  Alcyone,  king  of  Hyria  in  BoBOtia,  husband 
of  Cloma,  and  bther  of  Nyeteus,  Lyous,  and 
Ori<Mi.   Bespecting  bis  treasures,  vid.  Agauedeb. 

HTBicittA  (Tfyuv97),  a  town  in  £lis,  mention 
cd  by  Homer,  bat  (tf  which  all  trace  bad  disap- 
peared in  tlie  time  of  Straboi  ITcar  it  was  lae 
promontory  Hyrmina  or  Hormina  (now  Oiipi 
Chiarenta). 

HyaHlHB  {'Ypftivti),  daughter  of  Neleus,  oi 
NycteuB,  wife  of  Phorbaa,  and  mother  of  Actor. 

HtetIoto  (TproKOf))  a  Trajan,  to  whom  Fri- 
am  gave  his  first  wife  Arisba,  when  he  married 
HeeubiL  Homer  makes  him  the  btber  of  Asius, 
heuee  called  JfyrtMeidea.  In  Virgil,  Nisos  and 
Hippoooon  are  also  represented  as  sous  of  Hyr 
tnoos. 

[Htbtiub  (^pTioi),  a  leader  of  the  Mysinn^ 
slam  in  the  Trojoo  war  by  Ajox,  sua  of  Tela- 
moa] 

Htsiji  {Toiai).  1.  {'XouItijs),  a  town  iu  Ai* 
gdis,  south  of  Ar^oB,  destroyed  by  the  Spartans 
ID  the  Peloponneston  war. — 2.  {Taievf),  a  town 
in  Bffiotio,  east  of  Plataa,  called  by  Herodotus 
{v.,  74)  a  demus  of  Attica,  but  probably  boloi^- 
mg  to  PlaUem. 

Htstaspes  {ToTudTnit ;  in  Persian,  Goshtasp^ 
QuBtaspk  Histasp.  or  Wistasp).  1.  Son  of  Ai^ 
sames,  and  bther  o(  Darius  X  vas  a  member 
of  the  Persian  royal  boose  of  tiie  Acbameoidn. 
He  was  probably  satrap  of  Persis  under  Cam- 
Imea,  and  probably  under  Cyrus  also. — 2.  Soa 
of  Barius  L  and  Atossa,  commanded  the  Ba»- 
trians  and  SasiB  in  the  army  of  bis  brother 
Xerxes. 
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IIabadu  Imcu  rioCodjov  v$0«r:  now  prob- 
mj  Jtaia,  though  y  oo  Homboldt  and  otben  re- 
gard it  RB  Smaatra),  a  large  and  fruitful  island 
of  the  Indian  Sea,  aoutheast  of  the  Anrea  Cher- 
MHMatA,  vith  a  eapital  city  called  Argyn  ('Ao- 

Iaccbvs  i^loKxo^),  the  wleoio  name  of  Bae- 
dHH  ic  tba  BleiuniiBD  mnteriei,  vbooe  name 
via  derired  from  tha  boHtenrat  aong  ealled 
laoditiB.  &t  these  nmteriee  LMchns  vas  re- 
garded ai  tiie  B(»i  of  jQ{»ter  (Zens)  and  Cerea 
(Demeter),  and  was  distinguished  from  the  Tbe- 
baa  Baoehns  (DioDysus),  the  son  of  Jnpiter 
(Zeus)  and  Semele.  la  some  tradfttms  lao- 
«baa  is  aren  ealled  a  aoa  <tf  Baodras,  bat  in 
otima  ttw  tro  are  identified  On  tbe  rixth  day 
(tf  tbe  S3eaBiniao  festival  (tiie  twentieth  of  Bo€- 
dromioo),  the  statue  of  locehus  was  carried  from 
iht  temple  of  Ceres  ^Demeter)  aoroes  the  Thri- 
asian  juain  to  Elcnsis,  aooompaoied  by  a  nn- 
ineroos  and  riotoos  procession  of  tbe  initiated, 
who  sai^  the  laochos,  carried  mysUa  baskets, 
and  danced  to  the  eonnd  of  cymbals  and  tramp- 
eta. 

LutixA  or  Iackb  (laderflnns :  now  (Hd  Zani), 
a  town  on  tbe  coast  of  lUyricnm,  with  a  good 
harbor,  and  a  Roman  colony  nnder  the  name  of 
"  Colonia  Claudia  AugUBta  Felix" 

[IilaA  i^luetpa).  1.  A  daughter  of  Nereus 
and  Doris. — 8.  A  wood  ^mph,  who  reared  the 
■oDB  of  Alcanor,  Pandarns  and  BHiaa] 

LuJxtm  Cl^/fOf X  *  similar  persoidficatioa 
to  that  of  linuf,  and  benee  called  a  son  of 
Api^  and  Calliope,  and  tbe  iaTentor  of  the 
•oo^  lalemos,  wla»  was  a  kind  of  dir^ge,  and 
b  only  mentioDed  as  siing  on  most  melmeboly 
oeeaoions. 

lALidbfcs  {ItlXftEvo^y,  son  of  Mara  (Ares)  and 
Aatyoche,  and  brother  of  Ascalaphus,  was  a 
BatWe  of  the  Boeotian  Orcbomenos.  He  was 
one  of  the  Argonaota  and  a  suitor  of  Helena. 
After  the  destnictaon  of  Traj,  be  wandered 
about  with  the  Orebonieniaas,  and  feuoded  cof 
onies  in  Colchis. 

IXLffiDs  ('lu^vffor:  now  TalyKi),  one  of  the 
three  very  ancient  Dorian  cities  in  the  island  of 
Bbodea,  and  one  of  tilie  six  original  members 
of  the  Dorian  Hexspolis  {vid.  I>ntia\  stood  on 
tbe  northwestmi  coast  of  the  island,  about  sixty 
stadia  aouthwest  of  Rhodn,  It  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  mythical  lalyeus,  son 
of  Cercaphus,  and  grandson  of  Helios. 

Iambs  ('lo^A/),  a  Tbraciou  woman,  daughter 
uf  Pan  and  Echo,  and  a  slave  of  Hetanlra. 
Wbca  Ceres  (Demeter),  in  search  of  ber  daugh- 
ter, arrired  in  Attiea,  and  Tinted  tiie  honao  of 
Jtetanira,  Lunbe  diemd  tbe  moarnfd  goddess 
by  ber  jokes. 

IiHBiJcBrB  {^lu}i6?.ixoA  1.  A  Syrian,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  tbe  £mperor  Traiao,  wrote 
a  romance  in  the  Greek  language  entitled  Bahy- 
loitiea.  Hie  work  itself  is  lost,  but  an  epitome 
«f  it  is  preserved  by  ffiotfns.— -3.  A  celebrated 
Keo-Platonio  {diiloeopher,  was  bora  at  Chaleis 
b  Cfflle-Syria.  He  resided  in  Syria  during  the ; 
greater  part  of  his  life,  and  died  in  the  reign 
of  Constantine  tbe  Qreat^  probaUy  before  a1>. 
tSll.   "Ba  was  inferior  in  judgment  and  learn- 


ing to  the  earlier  Neo-PIatooists,  Plotinui  and 
Porphyry;  and  he  introduced  into  his  system 
many  of  tlie  snperstHioos  and  mysteries  of  tbe 
Bas^  by  myiM  of  wludi  he  endeavwed  to  dieek 
the  proCTesB  of  Cbristinmiy.  Hie  extant  works 
of  lamMiehos  are^  L  fleo}  Uv9ay6pov  alpineac. 
00  the  pUloeophy  of  Pythagoras.  It  was  in- 
tended as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  Plab), 
and  consisted  onginnUy  of  ten  books,  of  which 
five  only  are  extant  1.  The  first  book  oontains 
an  account  of  the  life  of  I^tbagoras,  and  though 
compled  without  care,  it  is  yet  of  value,  as  toe 
other  works,  from  which  it  is  taken,  are  lost 
Edited  1^  Kuster,  Amsterd,  1707  ;  and  by 
Kiessling,  laps,  ISlfi.  2.  llpOTpenriKol  Myot 
elc  ftXoewftav,  forms  a  sort  of  mtrodoetion  to 
the  study  of  Plata  Edited  by  Kiessling,  Lips, 
1813,  6vo.  S.  Ilep^  koii%  /iw^/tani^  hrun- 
nfOKt  oontains  many  fru^ents  of  the  works  of 
early  Pythagoreans.  Edited  by  Fries,  Copeo- 
hagen,  1790.  4.  Tlept  r$f  N(xo/<a;^ov  ^iBft^rir 
K^C  s'faywj^f.  Edited  bf  TconuliuB,  Deventer 
and  Aruheim,  16S8.  6.  TH  ^eohtyovfuva  T$f 
dpiBfOfTiK^i-  Edited  Ast,  Lips^  1817. — XL 
Ilepi  ftvarrtpiuv,  written  to  prove  the  divine  ori- 
gin of  the  Eoyptiao  and  Cfaaldman  theology. 
Bditsd  by  QMx,  Qsco,  1678.  lamUldroB  wrote 
other  works  which  ar«  lost — 8.  A  later  Nflo- 
Flatonio  philosopher  of  Apamea,  a  cootempo- 
rarr  of  tbe  Emperor  Julian  and  of  Libaniua. 

flAinnros  (It^ievof),  a  Trojan  warrior,  slun  by 
Leontens  during  the  attack  of  the  Trojans  on 
the  camp  of  the  Greeks.] 

ludoA    V%d  Iaxcb. 

IahhIa  (^Idftveta ;  la/tvia  :  laftvelrtK :  in  Okl 
Testament  Jabneel,  Jaboeh :  now  iWA  or  Oab 
nek),  a  considerable  dly  of  Palestine,  between 
Dionwlis  and  Azottn,  near  the  coast,  with  a 
good  harbor,  was  taken  by  Kic^  Uzdah  from 
the  PhihElinee.  Pompey  united  it  to  the  prov- 
ince of  Syria.  After  the  destmcfjon  of  Jernft- 
lem  it  became  the  seat  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and 
of  a  ceAebntad  sdiool  of  Jewish  learning. 

[Iaxno  or  Iakta  i^auva :  now  Giuiadda),  a 
city  in  the  smaller  of  the  Balearic  Islands  (J/i- 
norea).] 

[IakphokIha,  a  strwig  place  in  the  territory  of 
the  Mffidi  in  MacedtHiiaij 

Iakcb  (na/iof),  son  of  Apcdlo  and  Evadne,  re- 
ceived the  art  of  prophecy  from  his  fiither,  lad 
was  TvgfxAtA  as  the  aneesbff  of  tha  fiunoui 
family  of  seers,  the  lunidte  at  Ol^pia. 

E AN  abba  Cluvturtra),  one  of  the  Iferdda.] 
NiaA  ('luveipa),  one  of  the  IferetdB. 
lAtmn!  (lavA;).   1.  Daughter  of  Ocean ui  and 
Tethyi,  and  one  of  the  phtymates  of  Proaerpioa 
(Persephone).— 2.  Daughter  <A  Teleates  of  Orete^ 
beloved  by  ipais. 

lA^tics  (lan-er6f),  one  of  the  Titans,  son  of 
CoehiB  (TTraoos)  and  Terra  (Ge),  married  Aai» 
or  Clymene,  the  dau^ter  of  his  brother  Ocea- 
nns,  and  became  by  her  the  father  of  Atlas,  Pro- 
metiieuB,  Epimetheus,  and  Mencetius.  He  was 
imprisoned  with  Saturn  (Cronus)  in  Tartaraa. 
B^ig  the  bther  of  Prometheus,  he  was  regard- 
ed by  the  Oneks  ta  the  ancestor  of  the  human 
race.  His  desoeodanta,  Prometheus,  Atlas,  and 
others,  are  often  des^:nnted  by  the  patronymies 
Iapaidoi,a\  le^oniihfet),  and  the  ftaitnina 
lapetumU. 

Xllrm,  wa  al  lasns,  beloved  by  Apollo,  and 
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Teceived  from  him  tii«  knovledse  of  medidLt 
Mid  the  prophetic  art :  he  cured  Maeaa  of  the 
woood  reoaired  hy  him  id  the  irar  sgauut  Lrt 

Iirf  DSB  (lunvdef  or  Idmdtf),  a  ^rariike  and 
barbarous  people  in  the  oorth  of  Dl^cum,  be- 
tveeo  the  ^vers  Anna  and  Tedaniiu,  were  a 
mixed  race,  portly  niyrian  aud  partly  Celtio, 
who  tattooed  their  bodies.  They  were  subdued 
\ij  Augustus.    Their  oountry  was  called  Ia- 

FTDIA. 

JlrieiA  ('la^yia :  'Idmye;),  the  name  ^veo 
by  the  Greeks  to  the  south  of  Apulia,  from  Ta- 
rentum  aod  Brundisioia  to  the  Fkomontokium 
Iaptqium  ^oow  Cap«  Levca),  though  it  is  some- 
times appUed  to  the  whole  of  Apulia.  Vid.  Apu- 
UA.  The  name  is  derired  from  the  mythical 
lapyx. 

I^yx  ('luirv^  1.  Sod  of  Lycaon  and  l»«tber 
of  Daunns  and  Peucetiua,  who  went  as  leaders 
of  a  cohmj  to  Italy.  According  to  others,  he 
was  a  Cretan,  and  a  brother  of  ^dius,  or  a  son 
of  DiedoluB  and  a  Oretan  woman,  from  whom 
the  Cretans  who  migrated  to  Italy  derived  the 
name  of  lapygee. — 2.  The  weet-Dorthweetero 
wind,  Uowiog  m  the  coast  of  Ii^ygia  (Apulia), 
ia  ihe  south  of  Ital^,  and  ooDBequentlj,  tavot- 
able  to  persmis  erowng  over  to  Greece.  It  was 
the  same  as  the  AftyiimK  of  the  Gredu. 

Iahbas  or  Hubbab,  Idnz  of  the  Gstulians, 
and  sou  of  Jupiter  Ammonify  a  libyan  oymph, 
aucd  in  vaio  for  the  hand  of  Dido  in  marriage. 
For  details,  vid.  Dido. 

IudIkss  {'lapddv^c),  a  king  <rf  Lydia,  and 
biher  of  Omphue,  vho  is  hence  called  lardanit. 

Iasdakxs  or  lAkoAKua  (iopdaMjc,  liipdavos). 
1.  (Now  Jardan),  a  river  in  ^is. — -2.  A  river  in 
the  north  of  Crete,  which  flowed  near  the  town 
Oydonia. 

liuoN  or  Usius  ('Iwluv,  'hiaiot),  son  of  Ju- 
pit^  (Zeus)  and  Eleetrs,  the  daughter  of  Atlas, 
or  son  of  Cor^ua  and  Electra  At  the  wed- 
ding of  his  sister  Hannouia,  Ceres  (Demeter) 
fell  ia  love  with  him,  and  in  a  thrice-ploughed 
field  [rpLTzoTMi)  she  became  by  him  the  mother 
of  Pluton  or  Plutus  io  Crete ;  Jupiter  (Zeue),  in 
cousequence,  lolled  lusion  with  a  flash  of  light- 
niug.  Others  represent  him  as  living  to  an  ad- 
vanced age  as  the  hushsnd  of  Ceres  (Demeter). 
In  some  traditioDa  lasion  and  hia  Ivother  Dar- 
danus  are  said  to  have  carried  the  palladium  to 
Samuthroce,  and  there  to  have  been  idBtmctcd 
IB  the  mysteriee  of  Ceres  (Demeter)  by  Jupiter 
(Zeual  Others  relate  that  losion,  being  in- 
spired by  Ceres  (Demeter)  and  Cora  (Proser- 
pina), travelled  about  in  Sioily  and  many  other 
ooyntries,  and  eveiy  where  uoght  tiie  people 
the  mysteries  of  Ceres  f  Demeter). 

Iasis,  t.  «L,  Atalante,  uie  daughter  of  Iasiu& 

iUsiuB  ('Idffiof).     1.  King  of  Orohomenos, 
ler  of  Amphion. — 2.  Vid.  Iasioh.1 
Iaso  ^loffu),  t.  e.  Recovery,  a  daughter  of 
.£sculapius  or  Amphiarsua,  and  uster  of  Hy- 
gioa,  vaa  worshijqped  as  the  goddess  of  recovery. 

lAsdbs  or  Umam  Sinus  ('latrudf  xo^iroc ; 
bow  Oulf  of  Mandeliyeh),  a  large  gulf  on  the 
western  cooat  of  Caria,  between  tlia  peiunsulos 
of  Hiletns  and  Myndus,  named  after  the  city 
of  lassus,  and  caUed  also  Boi^ylietacus  Sinus 
(^«^)yv'ktJirtKbi  K6Xitoi)fnm.  anther  city  which 
Rtood  npoD  it,  namelr,  Barerlia. 
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Iassus  (t  Iasus  ('laffoof, 'loffof :  'iaaex'^  i  ruin* 
at  Aayn-Kaleaai),  a  citpr  of  CariR.  tm  the  lusaiua 
Sinus,  founded  by  Aleves  and  further  colonized 
by  UilesiaDS. 

Iasub  ('laaoc).  I.  An  Arcadian,  eoo  of  Ijj 
curgus  and  Cleophile  or  Kuryoome,  brother  of 
Anceus,  husband  of  Clymene,  the  daughter  i£ 
Miuyas,  and  father  of  Atalante.  He  is  likewise 
called  lasius  and  lasion. — 2.  Father  of  Amphion, 
and  king  of  the  Minyaos. — Son  of  Tnopa% 
grandsoo  of  Pborbaa,  brother  of  Ageoor.  and 
uther  of  lo,  aocordiiw  to  «ie  aooouot.  was  kmg 
of  Ar^oa. — L  Son  of  Spbelus,  a  leader  of  the 
Athenians  before  Troy,  aluo  hj  .^Eoeas.] 

LLzItqes  {'luCvytf),  a  powerful  Sarmatian  peo- 
ple, who  originally  dwelt  on  the  coast  of  the 
Pontus  Euadnua  and  the  Palua  Mceotis,  bui  in 
the  rei^  of  Claudiut  settled  near  the  Quadi  in 
Dacia,  m  the  county  bounded  by  the  Danube, 
the  Theiss,  and  the  Sarmatian  liountains.  They 
are  generally  called  Sarmata  Iiuyge*  w  siu^>Iy 
SarmatcB,  but  Ptolemy  gives  them  the  name  of 
Jaxyges  Metatuutce,  oo  account  of  their  migra- 
tion. The  Lueyges  were  in  close  alUanee  with 
the  Quadi,  along  with  whom  they  frequently  at- 
tacked the  Komoa  dominions,  especially  Utssia 
and  Pannonia^  la  the  fifth  oentuiy  they  wen 
conquered  by  the  Goths. 

IbSbIa  {'U^pia :  southern  part  of  Cfeorjia),  a 
oountry  of  A!ub,  iq  the  centre  of  the  isthmus 
between  the  Black  and  Oasnan  Seas,  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Caucasus,  on  the 
west  by  Colchis,  oo  the  east  by  Albania,  and  on 
the  south  bv  Armenia.  It  was  surroonded  oo 
every  side  by  mountaios,  through  which  there 
were  only  four  passes.  Sheltered  by  these 
mountains  and  watered  by  the  Cyrus  (now 
JCour)  and  its  i:^>per  tributaries,  it  was  funed 
for  a  fertility  of  which  its  modem  name  (from 
TeupY^g)  remwns  a  witness.  Its  inhabitants, 
lB£aKs  C^6iipes)  or  IbSbj,  wer*,  and  are  still, 
among  the  most  perfect  speoimois  of  the  Cau- 
cosian  rac&  The  ancieuta  believed  them  to  be 
of  the  same  £miily  as  the  Aesyriaos  and  Medee, 
whom  thev  were  thought  to  resemble  io  their 
eust^MUB.  They  were  more  civilized  than  their 
ncighlx>rB  in  Colchis  and  Albania,  and  di- 
vided into  four  castes :  1.  The  nobles,  from 
whom  two  kings  were  chosen;  2.  The  priesta, 
who  were  also  the  magutrates ;  8.  The  scMeni 
and  husbandmen ;  4.  The  slavo^  who  perform- 
ed all  public  and  mechanical  work,  llie  chief 
employment  of  the  Iberians  was  agriculture. 
The  Somans  first  became  acquainted  with  the 
country  through  the  expedition  of  Pompey  in 
B.O.  65  i  and  under  Trajtm  it  was  eulyeoUd  to 
Rome.  In  the  fifth  century  it  was  conquered 
by  the  Persian  king  Sapor.  No  oonnectioo 
can  be  traced  between  the  Iberians  of  Aua  and 
those  of  Spain. 

Ibkbus  ('liSjjpof  or  'IGtjp  :  now  Mbro^,  the  prin- 
cipal river  in  the  northeast  of  Spain,  nees  among 
the  mount^ns  of  tho  Cantabri,  near  Juliobriga, 
flowa  southeast  through  a  great  plain  between 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  Hons  Idubeda,  and  falls 
into  the  Mediterranean  near  Dortoaa,  after 
forming  a  Delta. 

IbSccs  ('ICvAOf),  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  was  a 
native  of  Kbegium,  nod  spent  the  best  part  of 
his  lifj  at  Samoa,  at  the  court  of  Polycra(e% 
about  EO.  640.   It  is  rahited  that^  traTelUng 
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uiroagli  a  deeert  place  near  Corinth,  be  vss 
murdered  by  robben,  bat  before  be  died  he  m11- 
«J  opoo  a  flock  of  cnuMS  that  happened  to  flr 
over  bim  to  arenge  his  death.  Sooo  afterward, 
vhm  the  people  of  Oaiotb  vere  aeaembled  in  the 
theatre,  the  oraces  appea*%d;  and  one  of  the 
murderers,  who  happened  to  be  present,  cried 
out  ioTolimtarily,  "  Beholc  the  aTeogers  of  Iby- 
ous and  thus  were  the  authors  of  the  crime 
detecte.1  The  phrase  al  'IKkou  yepcofot  passed 
into  a  prorerb.  The  poetiT  of  Ih^etu  was 
didefiy  emtio,  and  partook  uii^ety  of  the  fan- 
petuQU^  of  his  cfaanieter.  In  his  dialect  there 
was  a  mixtnre  of  the  Doiio  and  .£oIic.  In  an- 
tiquity there  were  seven  books  of  his  lyric 
poems,  of  which  only  a  few  firagments  now  re- 
main. [Tli«^  fragments  are  collected  in  Scbnei- 
dewiD**  Ibyei  Ctmnitaait  SeUpaa,  Gfittingen, 
18S8.JI 

IoIbIa  or  loXaXoB  ('Lc^mo,  iKopioc :  Ixi^e^), 
a  mcuntain  and  a  demns  in  Attica,  belonging  to 
the  tnbe  JSgeis,  where  Baechns  ^Dion^ns)  is 
said  to  haTe  ten^it  Icarios  the  culbTation  of  the 

TBMl 

lolaius  ('Iwfpioc),  alto  called  IoIkus  or  Icl- 
jSosl  1.  Ad  Atitraian,  vbo  fived  in  the  reigD 
of  PandioD,  and  hospitably  received  Bacchus 
(Dbnysus)  on  hia  arrival  m  Attica.  He  god, 
in  retom,  taught  him  the  cultivation  of  the  vine. 
Icnrius  made  a  present  of  some  wine  to  peas- 
ants, who  became  intozjcated  bv  it.,  and  uiink- 
it^  that  they  were  poisoned  oy  Icariiu,  slew 
him,  and  threw  his  body  into  a  well,  or  buned 
h  under  a  tre&  His  daughter  Erigone^  after  a 
Inog  search,  found  his  grave,  to  which  she  was 
aondocted  by  his  fiiithfol  dt^  Msra.  From 
rrief  she  huug  herself  on  the  tree  under  which 
he  was  buried  Jupiter  (Zeus)  or  Bacchus  (Di- 
ooysus)  plaoed  her  and  Icarios  among  the  stars, 
inakii^  £rigone  the  Vi^n,  Icariua  SodUi  or 
Arettxna,  and  HUen  Pnemn  or  the  little  dog. 
Henoe  the  latter  is  called  JearivM  eaaiit.  The 
god  then  punished  the  imgrateflil  Athenians 
with  madoess,  in  which  ooodition  the  Athenian 
maidens  hm^  themselves  as  Erigone  had  done. 
The  Athenians  propitiated  Icariua  and  Eripone 
W  the  inatitntKO  of  the  festival  of  the  ^ora. 
rid.  DUiL  vf  Ant,  t.  v. — 2.  A  Lacediemonian, 
■00  of  Perieres  and  OorgophjiDe,  and  brother 
of  lyndareiUL  Otbws  suled  himgraodeon  of 
Ferieres,  and  son  of  CBbolos.  '^en  Xcarius 
and  Tjoidareus  were  expelled  &vm  LacediemoQ 
by  their  half-brother  Hippocoon,  Icarius  went 
to  Acamenia,  and  there  oecame  the  fitther  of 
Penelope  and  of  aereral  other  children.  He 
afterward  retaroed  to  Laeednmoa  SSnet  there 
ware  many  suitors  for  the  hand  of  Pmelope,  he 
pfonnsed  to  give  her  to  the  hero  who  should 
eonqner  in  a  foot  rae&  Ulysses  won  the  prize, 
and  was  betrothed  to  Penelope.  Icariua  tried  to 
persuade  his  daughter  to  remain  with  him,  and 
not  accompany  Ulysses  to  Ithaca.  Ulysses  al- 
lowed her  to  oo  as  she  plrased,  whereupon  she 
covered  her  faee  with  her  vat  to  hide  her  olusbea, 
and  thus  intimated  that  she  would  follow  her 
Imtband.  barius  flieo  desisted  from  fdriher  ea- 
treatiea,  and  «reoted  a  statue  of  Hodasty  on  the 
spot 

IoIkds  (^ttpot),  son  of  Deedalos.  Vid.  T)m- 
IsIboi  or  Iclila  rUopof,  Ixop&t :  now  JVi- 


,uiria),  an  island  it  the  .S^etn  Sea,  one  of  the 
^iiporades,  west  of  Samoa,  called  also  Dolioha 
{Sokixn,  i-  e.  Umg  iilandi  Its  common  nam^ 
and  that  of  the  surroundiDg  sea,  loAanni  Mah^ 
were  derived  from  the  mytn  of  IoAai».  It  was 
first  colonized  hy  the  MileaaM,  bat  afterward 
belonged  to  the  Samians,  who  fed  tiuir  herHa  oo 
its  ridb  pastures. 

loc^DB.  [1.  A  noble  of  Bheims  in  Gallia  Bel- 
gica,  who  headed  a  deputation  of  his  townsmec 
to  Cffisar  in  KC.  61,  placing  theur  state  at  Caa- 
Ban's  dispoeal,  and  prayii^  lus  aid  agunstthe 
other  Belgio  communities.} — 2.  A  mend  of 
Horace,  who  addressed  him  an  ode  (Carrtu,  i., 
29)  and  an  epistle  (JSp^  U  12)l  The  ode  was 
wntten  in  B.O.  26,  when  Iccius  was  preparing  to- 
join  jElias  Oallns  in  his  expedition  to  Arabia 
TTm  ej^e  was  onupoaed  about  ten  years  after- 
ward, when  Teem  bad  become  Tipewios  Agrip- 
pa's  steward  in  SIdly.  In  both  poems  Horace 
reprehends  pointedlj,  but  delicate^,  in  loans  an 
inordinate  desire  for  wealth. 

IoKhi,  called  Snifim  (Si/ievol)  by  Ptolemy,  a 
numerous  and  powerful  people  in  Britain,  who 
dwelt  north  of^  tlie  TMnobantea,  in  the  modem 
counties  of  BnflK^  and  NorMk.  Their  revolt 
from  the  Romans,  under  thdr  heroio  queen 
Boadiefia,  is  celelrated  in  history.  FtdL  Boa- 
DiCEA.  Their  chief  town  waa  Vemta  loKNoauH 
(now  Caitter)  about  three  miles  from  NorwiclL 

IcHKA  (Ix^ai :  I^aZof ).  1.  A  town  in  Bob- 
tiiea  in  Macedonia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Axius. 
— 2.  A  town  in  I^thiotis  in  Hiessaly,  celebrated 
for  its  worship  of  Themis,  who  was  hence  anr- 
named  Idmaa. 

loHNA  or  IscHNA  Clxfiu,  Iff^at),  a  Greek 
city  in  the  north  of  Mesopotamia,  founded  bv  the 
Macedomans,  was  the  scene  of  the  first  battle  be- 
tween Orassns  and  the  Parthians,  in  which  the 
former  guned  the  viotwy.  According  to  Appian, 
the  Fuviians  eont  after  defeated  the  Romans 
near  the  same  spot 

I^IobhOsa  (T;);voi3oa),  the  BDi^ent  name  of  Sai- 
dima.   "Vid.  SabdinuJ 

IcbtrtSpsXoi  ( 'Ixme^yoi,  L  e.,  Flth-etUeri^ 
was  a  vague  descriptive  name  given  by  tibe  on- 
cioits  to  various  trims  oo  the  ooastd  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  of  whom  they  knew  but  littlei  Tbns  we 
find  Idithjyophagi :  I.  In  the  extrone  south-east 
of  Asia,  in  the  country  of  the  Sins.  2.  On  the 
coast  of  Gbdkosia.  8.  On  the  northeastern  coast 
of  Arabia  Felix  4.  £i  Africa,  on  the  ooast  of 
the  Red  Sea,  above  Bgypt  0.  On  the  western 
coast  of  Africa. 

lonJEi's.  1.  Sf.,  was  ooe  of  the  three  envoys 
sent  by  the  ijebeians,  after  their  saceession  to 
the  Sacred  Mount,  to  treat  with  the  senate,  E 
C.  494.  He  was  thriM  elected  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  namely,  in  492,  481,  and  471. — 2.  L,  a 
man  of  great  energy  and  eloquence,  was  tribune 
of  the  ^ebs  4ft6,  when  he  cuumed  for  the  trib' 
ones  the  right  of  coovoking  the  senate,  and  also 
carried  the  important  law  for  the  assignment 
of  the  Arentine  {i«  Aventino  puHieando)  to  the 
plebs.  In  the  folbwing  year  (466)  be  was  again 
elected  tribune.  He  was  one  of  uie  chief  lead 
ers  in  the  outbreak  against  the  deoemvirs,  449, 
Virgima  had  been  berthed  to  htm,  and  he  bold- 
ly defended  her  cause  before  Appius  Claudius  * 
,  and  when  at  length  she  fell  by  her  fiither's  handk 
'  kilias  hurried  to  the  army  whidi  was  oarrying 
889 
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m  war  inuiut  tlic  SsbiaeB,  aud  prarailed  npoo 
tbem  to  deaert  the  goTeroment 

IcSlduif  {'Ikoviov  :  'iKovieis :  now  £vnii/eh), 
Ute  capital  of  Lyc-aooia,  ia  Asia  Uioor,  was,  when 
Ti&ited  br  SL  Paul,  a  flouriahing  city,  with  a  mix- 
•d  popufatioD  of  Jews  and  Qreeka;  under  the 
later  emyeron.  a  coIodv  and  in  the  Middle  Ai^ee. 
one  of  tbe  greatest  cities  of  Asia  Uinor,  and  im- 
portaot  ia  me  liietory  of  the  crtaadea. 

loriKiffl  ('iKrtvof),  a  cfflatemporary  of  Pericles, 
vas  the  architect  of  two  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  Oreek  temples,  namely,  the  great  temple 
of  Minerva  (Athena)  in  the  acropolu  of  Athene 
called  the  Partheuoo,  and  Uie  temple  of  ApoUo 
Epicnrius,  near  Phignlia  in  Arcadia.  Calli* 
orates  waa  associated  with  IcUuiu  in  buildlbg 
tbe  Parthenon. 

Ida  ('W?,  Dor.  '16a).  1.  (Ifow  Ida  or  Ktu- 
Dagh,)  a  mountoiu  range  of  Mysiu,  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor, which  formed  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Troad;  eztendii^  fix>m  Lectum  Promontorium 
in  the  sonthweet  corner  of  the  Troaid,  eastward 
■loqg  tbe  Dorthem  aid«  of  the  Oolf  of  Adram]rt- 
tuun,  and  fiiither  east  into  the  centro  of  Mysia. 
Its  l^ieat  summits  were  Cotytus  on  the  north 
and  Oaigara  on  the  south ;  the  latter  is  about 
five  thousand  feet  high,  and  is  often  capped  with 
■now.  Lower  down,  the  slopes  of  the  mountain 
are  well-wooded;  and  lower  still,  they  form 
lartile  fields  sod  valleys.  The  sonrcee  of  the 
Ssamaoder  and  the  ufisepus,  besides  other  riv- 
ers and  numerous  brooks,  are  oo  Ida.  The 
mountain  la  celebrated  in  uytfaoloey  as  the 
scene  of  the  rape  of  Ganymede,  whom  Ovid 
(i^^  ii^  146)  calls  Idaiu  puer,  and  of  the  judg- 
ment of  Paris,  who  is  called  Jdam  Jwlex  by 
Ovid  {J'iut^  TL,  44),  and  Idamt  potior  hf  Cicero 
(ad.  AU.,  ii,  18).  In  Homer,  too,  its  summit  is 
the  place  flrom  which  the  gods  watch  tbe  battles 
in  the  plain  of  Troy.  Ida  was  also  an  ancient 
seat  of  the  worship  of  Cybele,  who  obtained  from 
it  the  name  of  IdtM  Mater. — 2.  (Now  Pulorati),  a 
mountain  in  the  centre  of  Crete,  belonging  to  tbe 
mountain  range  which  runs  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  island.  Mount  Ids  is  said  to  be 
saren  thomand  six  hnndt«d  and  serenty-fonr  Cert 
above  the  lerel  of  the  sea.  It  waa  ouMely  coo- 
nected  with  tbe  worship  of  JnjMter  (Zeus),  who  is 
said  to  have  been  brought  up  in  a  care  in  tiiis . 
mouataia 

loAA  Matkb,    Vld.  Ida. 

Idai  DAOiiu.    Vid.  Daoivu. 

[In^oa  (Idolof),  L  A  herald  of  tbe  Trojans. 
— 2.  Sao  of  DaiWillie  inieatof  V'aloan(Heptueft- 
tusl  slain  by  IMomede.] 

IniiiuK  i^lduKum),  a  town  in  Oyims,  sacred 
to  Venus  (Aphrodite),  who  hence  bmre  the  sur- 
name Idalia. 

IsuUfTBTBScn  {^ISdvQvpaot),  a  king  of  the  Soy-' 
ttiians,  under  whom  tbey  overran  Aoa,  and  ao- 
vanoed  aa  fkr  as  Egypt 

Idas  CMoc).  1.  Schi  of  Aphareos  and  Arene, 
the  dangfater  of  CEbalus,  brother  of  Lyuceus, 
husband  of  Marpessa,  and  father  of  Cleopatra  or 
Ali^ooe.  From  the  name  of  4h(ur  father,  Idas 
aud  Lynoeus  are  called  Apharetida  or  Apharida, 
Apollo  was  in  love  with  jkfarpeasa,  the  daughter 
M  Evenus,  but  Idas  carried  her  off  in  a  wmged 
duoiot  which  Neptune  (Poseidon)  had  given 
Um,  Eveoos  ocnild  not  overtake  Idas,  but 
ApoUo  found  him  in  Messma  and  took  the 


muden  fr<»a  him.  The  lovers  fought  for  btf 
possession,  but  Jupiter  (Zeus)  separated  them, 
aud  left  the  decision  with  Marpessa,  who  choaa 
Idas,  from  fear  leat  Apollo  should  desert  Iter  if 
she  grew  old.  The  Apharetidoe  also  toob  part 
in  the  Calydonian  hunt,  and  in  the  expedititHi  of 
the  AimaaaatB.  But  tbe  most  celebrated  oart  of 
their  story  u  their  battle  witli  tbe  Dloaoun,  Caa 
tor  and  PoUuz,  which  ia  related  elsewhere  (p 
266,  h.yi — [2.  One  of  tbe  guests  at  the  marriogt 
of  Perseus,  slain  by  Phioeus. — 3.  One  of  the  com- 
panions of  Diomedes,  changed  by  Venue  (Aphro- 
dite) into  a  bird^-4.  A  Trojan  warrior,  mention- 
ed by  Virgil,  slain  by  Torn  as  in  Italyd — 5.  Two 
heroes  m  the  Theban  war,  tbe  one  tnm  Oocbea- 
tus,  tbe  other  from  Ttenaros.] 

[Ids  ['I6ti),  1,  Daughter  of  Corybaa  and  moth- 
er of  MiDOB. — 2.  A  nymph,  mother  of  Kisus  by 
Hyrtacus.] 

IdistavIsus  Campus,  a  plain  in  Genoony  near 
the  Weser,  probably  in  tbe  neighborhood  of  the 
Porta  Westi^olica,  between  JtirUeln  and  HauB- 
berg*,  memorable  fbr  the  victory  of  Qermanicua 
over  the  Cherusci,  A.  D.  16. 

Idmoh  {^ISftuv).  1.  Son  of  Apollo  and  Asterio, 
or  Cyrene,  was  a  soothsayer,  and  aocompamed 
the  Argonauts,  although  be  know  beforehand 
that  death  awaited  him.  He  was  killed  in  the 
oountiy  of  tbe  Mariandjniani  by  a  boar  or  a 
serpent;  or,  aocorduv  to  others,  be  died  ther« 
ofrndiseaaa — [S.  A  jhitnlian,  sent  l>y  Tomna  to 
.£oeas  to  jtfopoee  to  settle  tiie  dianite  for  the 
hand  of  Larioia  by  ain^  combat  between  the 
heroes.] 

IdShSksus  {^Idofievcii).  1.  Son  of  the  Cretan 
Deucalion,  and  grandson  of  Minoa  and  Paeiphat^ 
was  king  of  He  is  somotimes  calleu 

X^ius  or  Cnotiut,  from  the  Cretan  towns  of 
Lyctua  and  Cnosus.  He  waa  oae  of  tbe  suitors 
of  Helen ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  MericKies, 
the  son  of  his  half-brother  Molus,  be  led  the 
Cretans  in  eighty  ship  against  Troy,  He  was 
one  of  the  bravest  heroes  in  the  Trojan  war, 
and  distinguished  himself  especially  in  tbe  bat- 
tle near  the  ships. '  Acoording  to  Homer,  Idom- 
eneus  returned  Itome  in  safety  alter  llw  fall  of 
Ttoj.  I^ter  traditions  relate  that  ooce  in  a 
storm  he  vowed  to  sacrifice  to  Neptune  (Pos^ 
don)  whatever  he  ihould  first  meet  oo  his  laud- 
ing, if  the  sod  would  grant  him  a  safe  return. 
T&s  was  ms  own  boo,  whom  be  accordingly 
sacrificed.  As  Crete  waa  tbweupoo  visited  by 
a  plague,  the  Cretans  eipelled  Idomaneua.  Ho 
went  to  Italy,  where  be  settled  in  Calabria,  and 
built  a  temfue  to  Minerva  (Athena).  From  thence 
he  is  said  to  have  migrated  i^ain  to  C<d<^ihon, 
on  the  ooast  of  Aua.  His  tomb,  however,  was 
shown  at  Cnosus,  where  he  and  Meriones  were 
worshipped  as  heroes. — 2.  Of  Lampsacus,  ft 
friend  and  disciple  of  Bpieurus,  flourien»l  about 
B.C.  810-S^O.  He  wrote  several  pbiloB(^;ducal 
and  Iiistorical  works,  oU  of  which  are  lost. 
The  latter  were  chiefly  devoted  to  on  account 
of  the  private  life  of  tbo  distinguished  men  of 
Greece. 

iD&rafiA  (Eido0£a),  daughter  of  Proteus,  taught 
Moielaas  bow  be  might  secure  her  father,  and 
compel  him  to  declare  in  what  manner  he  might 
reacb  home  id  safety. 

IorIzus  or  HiDRiEDS  ('XSpuv^,  'liptt!>^  long  «4 
'  Carta,  second  aon  of  HeoatiiDmn^  HOMadra  t« 
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tlie  throD«  on  tlie  death  of  Artemwu,  the  widow 
itf  bis  brother  Uauasoius,  in  BX3.  Ul.  Ha  died 
in  844,  leaviog  the  kingdom  to  Lis  Biltm  Ada, 
whom  be  had  married 

IsuBEDA  (sow  Sierra  de  Oca  aad  Lorenzo),  a 
Tnnge  of  mouutains  in  Spain,  begins  among  the 
Cantabri,  fi>ruis  the  southern  bouDdary  of  the 

£lun  of  the  £bt-o,  wd  ruoa  aootheact  to  the 
[editeinoean. 

IdCilsa  i^l&ovfuua),  is  tbe  Greek  funn  of  the 
■criptiu-ul  mme  Edoh,  but  tiie  terms  are  not 
precisely  equivaleuL  Id  the  Old  Testament, 
and  in  Uie  time  before  the  Babjlonish  captivity 
of  the  Jtiws,  Edoui  is  the  district  of  Mount  Seir, 
that  is,  tiie  mountainous  r^on  extending  north 
uad  south  from  tbe  Dead  Sea  to  the  aastem 
head  of  the  Bed  Sea,  peopled  by  the  deseend' 
anU  of  Eaao,  and  adilea  by  David  to  the  Israel* 
itifh  moDnrehy.  The  decline  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judiea,  and  at  last  its  extiootion  by  Neba- 
chadoezzar,  enabled  the  Edomites  to  extend 
tiheir  power  to  the  northwest  over  the  ■outb«m 
part  of  Jodaa  as  lar  u  Hebron  wbils  their 
original  ten-itory  was  taken  possession  of  by 
th)  NaluthieHu  Arabs.  Thus  the  Idumasa  of 
the  later  Jeuish  and  of  the  Roman  history  is 
the  southern  )>urt  of  Judisa  and  a  small  portioti 
of  the  north  uf  Arabia  Petrna,  extending  oorth- 
west  and  southeast  from  the  Uediterraneui  to 
the  western  side  <A  Uoant  Beir.  Under  the 
Maccabees,  the  IdumMni  were  again  subject- 
ed to  Jodiea  (B.C.  129),  and  govmied,  under 
them,  by  prefects  (orponTyoi),  who  were  Tory 
probablr  descended  from  the  old  princes  of 
£dom ;  out  the  interoal  dissensions  in  the  Ab- 
mcffiteau  family  led  at  last  to  tbe  establishment 
of  an  Idumaean  dynasty  on  the  Jewish  throne. 
Vtd.  AimrATsa,  Koa.  3,  4,  HsaoDss.  The  Bo- 
man  writers  of  the  Augustan  age  and  later  use 
Idumsa  and  Judsa  as  equivaleut  terms.  Soon 
after  the  destmotiim  of  Jerusalem  the  name  of 
Idumsa  disappears  from  historr,  and  is  merged 
in  that  of  Arabia.  Both  the  old  Edomites  and 
the  later  Idumsans  were  a  oommerdal  peo- 
ple and  carried  on  a  great  part  of  the  traffic  be- 
tween the  East  and  tbe  sbores  <tf  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

IdYIa  (adviaX  daiuthter  of  Ooeanus  and  Te- 
tbvs,  and  wife  of  tbe  Colehiao  king  J&xjn. 

lEONS.      Vtd.  HiBEBHIA. 

IStje  ^Icrat :  'leriyof :  now  JtUo),  a  town  in 
the  interior  of  Sicily,  cat  a  mountain  of  the  some 
name,  southwest  of  Macella. 

^  [loiLOiu  i^lyiXyOu. :  now  Ji^i  or  Jig^  a 
city  of  Mauretauia  Csesariffiiais,  west  «  the 
Hirer  Ampsaga,  between  the  rirera  Andus  aad 
Gulus.1 

loiiiUH  (now  Qiglio),  a  small  island  off  the 
Etruscan  coast,  opposite  Ctiaa. 

loflAiiin  ('Ivvttrwf)^  one  of  tbe  apostolical 
fiithers,  was  a  nearer  of  the  Apostle  John,  and 
aucceeded  Evodius  as  Ushop  of  Antioch  in  AJ). 
09.  U«  was  condemned  to  death  by  Trajan  at 
Antioch,  and  was  taken  to  Borne,  where  he  was 
thrown  to  the  wild  beasta  in  tbe  am^theatre. 
The  date  of  his  martyrdom  is  nneertam.  Some 

Elaee  it  in  107,  but  others  as  late  as  116.  On 
is  way  from  Antioch  to  Rcine^  ^natius  wrote 
■ereral  epistles  in  Greek  to  various  churches. 
There  are  extant  nt  present  fifteen  epistles 
■scribed  to  Ij^uatius,  but  of  these  only  seven  are 


eoasidered  to  be  genniae ;  and  evea  these  serei 

are  mndt  interpolated.  The  andmt  Syriac  vei^ 
uon  <^  some  of  these  episUea,  wluth  has  bcea 
recaiUy  discovered,  is  free  from  many  of  the 
interpolations  found  in  the  present  Greek  text, 
and  was  evidently  executed  when  tiie  Greek 
text  was  in  a  slate  of  greater  purity  than  it  is 
at  present.  The  Greek  text  has  been  publisb- 
ed  in  tbe  Palm  ApottoUei  by  Cotelerius,  Am- 
sterd.,  1124,  and  by  Jaoobson,  Oxon.,  1838 ;  and 
the  Svriao  version,  acoompanied  with  the  Greek 
text,  by  Cureton,  Lood,  1849. 

louvIUM  (Iguvlnus,  Iguvinas, -atis  :  now  Cru^ 
bio  or  £uffiUtio),  an  important  town  in  Umbrio, 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Apennines.  On  a 
moinitaiD  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  town  was 
a  celebrated  temple  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  in  the 
rmna  of  which  were  discovered,  four  centuries 
ago,  seTen  braaea  tables,  covered  with  Umbrian 
inscriptions,  and  whiob  are  still  preserved  at 
Gubbio.  These  tables,  frequently  called  the 
Svgtibiatt  2iU>le»,  eontoia  more  than  one  thoo- 
lau  D'mbrian  woi-ds,  and  an  of  great  import- 
anoe  for  a  knowledge  of  the  andent  languages 
of  Italy.  They  are  exptuoed  by  Grotefend,  Jtu- 
dimenta  lAngtM  Uiawriea,  Ak^  Haonov.,  1635, 
seq.,  and  by  IiBpeius,  IfueripHone$,  Vmbrica  el 
Otea,  Lipa,  1841. 

IlaIba  {'I?4eipa),  datwbter  of  Lencippus  and 
Fbilodice,  and  sister  of  Phcebe.  The  two  sif- 
ters are  frequently  mentioned  by  the  poets  un- 
der the  name  ctf  Zetic^ipidi*.  Both  were  ear- 
ned off  by  the  DiosoDr^  aad  llaira  beeame  the 
wife  of  Oastor. 

IlUOAOHSS,    lutKCAOJrXNBIS,     or  iLLDaOAVO- 

RXHSis,  a  people  in  Hispania  Tarnooaensis,  on 
the  weatem  coast,  between  the  Ib&rus  and  Moos 
IdubSda.   Their  diief  town  was  Ddooba. 

Iluda  (now  Lerida),  a  town  of  the  Ilei^&tet 
in  Hispama  TarraooDensis,  situated  on  a  height 
above  the  Biver  Sicoria  (now  B«gre),  which  was 
here  oroesed  by  a  stone  bridge.  It  was  sfter- 
ward  a  Roman  eolonr,  but  in  the  time  of  Au- 
sonius  hod  ceased  to  be  a  plaee  of  importanoA 
It  was  here  that  Afnoanns  and  Petreius,  the  le- 
gates of  Ponpey,  were  defeated  by  Ciesar  (KO. 
49). 

ItSBOfins,  a  people  in  Hispania  Tarracooen 
us,  between  the  ibenis  and  the  Pyrenees. 

luA  or  Rbka  Silvia.    Vid.  RoMULua 

Iiici  or  Illiox  (now  Mche),  a  town  of  the 
Owtestanti,  oo  the  eastern  coast  of  Hispauia 
TarraooDensis,  co  tbe  road  firom  Oorthago  Nova 
to  Valaitia,  was  a  onion ia  immunis.  The  mod- 
em Sl^  lies  at  %  greater  distance  from  the 
coast  than  the  ancient  town. 

luENsxs.  an  ancient  people  in  SAaminA. 

IiifiKA  ('lAiov7),  danghter  of  Priam  and  Heo- 
uba,  wife  of  PolymDestor  or  Polymestur,  king 
of  the  ThratUan  Chersonesus,  to  whom  she  bore 
a  son  DeipyluB.  At  tbe  banning  of  the  Trojan 
war  her  brother  Polydorus  was  iutrueted  to  her 
care,  and  she  brought  liim  up  as  her  own  son 
For  details,  vid.  PoLVncAin  Iliana  was  the 
name  of  one  of  tiie  tragedies  of  Paouvius. 
(Hor.,  Sat.,  ii.,  8,  «1.) 

Iii&KBi»('i;Uoir(^i  1.  Asooof  Kiobc^vhon 
Apollo  woold  have  liked  to  save,  because  be  vas 
praying ;  but  the  arrow  was  no  longer  under  tbt 
eonrjol  of  the  gr>d  Vid.  Niobb.— [2.  A  Trujao 
'  son  of  Fborbas,  skin  in  bftttle  by  PeneleuSi— 
8«1 
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9.  Oa.9  of  the  eompaoiotie  of  JSneas. — 4  A  Tro- 
jvi  warrior,  slnia  by  Diome<I«B.] 

Ilipa  (now  Pennajlor),  a  town  in  Hlspauia 
Bietioa,  oa  Uie  light  baok  of  tlie  Bntis,  which 
mu  narigable  to  Qua  place  with  small  veaaela 

[Ilifuu  {'l^'TovXa).  1.  Called  Hagna,  a 
«ity  of  Hispaoia  Bffiticp,  between  the  rivers 
AaaB  aod  Bietifi. — 12.  L  Uisoa  (aow  Lepa  di 
Honda),  also  ia  Hispania  Bietica,  belonging  to 
the  district  of  Aetiglj 

Ilibsus  ('IXiacTOf  more  rarely  Ef^to-aof),  a 
Btnall  river  in  Attica,  rises  <u  the  tiortheni 
alope  of  Mount  Hymettua^  receives  the  brook 
Endanus  near  the  Lyceum,  outside  the  walls  of 
Athens,  then  flows  through  the  eastern  side  of 
Athens,  and  hises  itself  in  the  marshes  io  the 
Atbeniaa  plain.  The'lliasua  is  now  usually  dry, 
OS  its  waters  are  drawn  off  to  supply  the  city. 

IlIth^Ia  (ElXeWvia),  also  called  Elithyia,  Ile- 
fhyia,  or  fUeutiio,  the  goddess  of  luith,  who 
came  to  the  assistance  of  woman  in  labor. 
When  she  was  kindly  disposed,  she  furthered 
the  birth ;  but  when  she  was  angiy,  she  pro- 
tracted the  labor.  In  the  Iliad  the  IliUtyiaa  (in 
the  plural)  are  called  the  daughters  of  Hera 
(Juno).  But  iu  the  Odyssey  and  Heaiod,  and 
in  the  later  poets  in  geoerau,  there  is  only  one 
goddess  of  this  name.  Ilitfayta  was  Ihe  servant 
of  Hera  (Juno),  and  was  employed  by  the  letter 
to  retard  the  birth  of  Eeroulea  Vid.  Hskoulbs. 
The  worship  of  lUthyia  appears  to  have  been 
first  established  among  the  Dorians  in  Crete, 
where  she  was  believed  to  have  beoa  bom  in  a 
cave  iu  the  territory  of  Cnoeua  f  nun  thence 
her  worship  spread  over  Deloa  and  AtUoL  Ac- 
eording  to  a  Delian  tradition,  Ilithyia  was  not 
bom  io  Crete,  but  had  oome  to  Delos  from  the 
Hyperboreans,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  Leto 
(Latona).  In  an  ancient  hymn  attributed  to 
Olen,  which  was  su^  in  Delos,  Ilithyia  was 
called  the  mother  of  Erqp  (Love).  It  is  proba- 
ble that  Ilithyia  was  ori^nall;  a  goddess  of  the 
jaaoa,  and  hence  became  identified  with  Arte- 
mis or  IKana.'  The  moon  was  soroosed  to  ez- 
•rdse  great  influence  over  growu  in  guieral, 
and  consequently  over  that  of  children, 

IiiiDf.    Vid.  Tboas. 

iLiiBfiais  ('laiaajif).  1.  (Now  TecA),  called 
Ticois  or  Tbcbdh  by  the  Romans,  a  river  in 
Oallia  Nsrbonensis,  in  the  territoiy  of  the  Sar- 
dones,  rises  in  the  IVrenees,  vaA  hUM,  after  a 
short  course,  into  the  Mare  Gallieam.— 2.  {Sow 
Slne^  a  towu  of  the  Switones,  on  the  above- 
mentioned  river,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
was  origioaUy  a  place  of  importance,  but  aftei^ 
ward  sunk  into  insignificance.  It  was  restored 
^  Coostantine,  who  changed  its  name  into 
HxLfiiu,  after  that  of  his  motiie^  wheDoe  tlte 
modem  Eln^. 

lujTc&otB  or  Illitukoi  (now  AnAffar),  an 
important  town  of  the  Tnidiui  in  His(Moia  Tar- 
raconensis,  situated  on  a  steep  rook  near  the 
Beetis,  and  ou  the  road  from  Corduba  to  Cas- 
tulo:  it  was  destroyed  by  Scipio  B.O.  210,  but 
was  rebailt,  and  roeeired  the  name  of  Fomm 
Julium. 

iLtfaloDM  or  III? ais,  more  rarely  iLLTafA 
(rd  'l^vpiKov  'IXTivfUf,  '12.?Mpta),  included,  in 
its  widest  siemfication,  all  ttie  land  west  of 
UaoedMiia  and  east  of  Italy  and  Rsetia,  extend- 
btg  south  as  far  as  Ejorus,  and  north  a*  far  as 
383 


'  the  valleys  of  the  Sams  and  Dravos,  and  tni 
junction  of  these  rivers  with  the  Danube.  TttB 
wide  extent  of  country  was  inhabited  by  num«i  - 
ous  Illyrian  tribes,  ail  of  whom  were  more  oi 
less  barbarous,  tbvr  were  probably  of  the 
same  origin  aa  the  ^nu^oians,  but  some  Celts 
were  miogled  with  th«n.  The  ooantry  was  di- 
vided into  two  parts:  1.  Iixnu  Bamaha  or 
RoMAMA,  the  Roman  province  of  Ii-iTaicoH,  ex- 
tended along  the  AdrutioSea  from  Italy  (Isttia^ 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Arsia,  to 
the  River  Drilo,  aod  was  bounded  on  the  east 
by  Maoedonia  and  Mcesia  Superior,  from  which 
it  was  sepwated  by  the  Drintu>  and  on  the  north 
by  Pannonia,  from  whidi  it  was  separated  by 
the  Dravus.  It  thus  comprehended  a  part  of 
the  modem  Oroatia,  the  whole  of  Balmaiia,  al- 
most the  whole  of  Bomiot  and  a  part  of  Albania. 
It  was  divided  in  ancient  times  into  three  dis- 
tricts, according  to  the  tribes  by  whieh  it  was 
inhabited:  laprdia,  the  interior  ot  the  eoontiy 
00  the  Dorfii,  from  the  Arsia  to  the  Tedanina 
{vid.  Iafydes);  Ltbunia,  along  tiie  ooast  from 
the  Arsia  to  the  Titius  {^vid,  LiBnaw) ;  and  Dal- 
maUo,  south  of  Libumia,  al<xig  the  coast  from 
the  Titius  to  the  Drilo.  Vid.  Dalmatia,  The 
libumians  submitted  at  an  early  time  to  the 
Romans ;  bnfc  it  was  not  till  after  the  conquest 
of  the  Dalmatians,  in  the  reign  of  Augoetus,  that 
the  entire  countty  was  organized  as  a  Roman 
province.  From  this  time  the  Il^yrians,  and 
especially  the  Dalmatians,  formed  an  important 
part  of  the  Roman  legions.— 2.  Illtris  Gtt.KCA, 
ot  Illybia  proper,  also  called  EpIrus  If  ova.  ex- 
tended from  the  Drilo^  akog  the  Adriatic,  to  the 
Ceramian  Uouutains,  whiob  separated  it  from 
Epimt  proper :  it  was  bounded  oa  the  east  by 
Uaced<»ia.  It  thus  embraeed  the  greater  part 
of  the  modeni  Albania.  It  was  a  mountainous 
country,  but  possessed  some  fertile  hind  on  the 
coast  Its  prinrapal  rivers  were  ttie  Aons,  Ap- 
Bva,  Gemusus,  and  Pantabub.  In  the  interior 
was  an  important  Uke,  the  LronNms.  On  the 
ooast  there  were  the  G-reek  oobnies  of  Epidam- 
nuB,  afterward  DtmrracBiui^  and  Apollo.via. 
It  was  at  these  places  that  tlie  celebrated  Via 
Egnatia  commenced,  which  ran  through  Mace 
d«iia  to  Byaantium.  The  country  was  inhab- 
ited  by  various  tribes,  ATurrAXEa,  Tadlaktii, 
Pasthimi,  Dassarit^  Ae.  In  early  times  they 
were  taoobleaome  and  dangerous  neighbors  to 
the  Mftoedonian  kinga  They  were  subdued  by 
Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  wbo 
defeated  and  slew  in  battle  their  king  Bardylis, 
B.C.  869.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Greatj  most  of  the  Ulyrian  tril-w  recovered 
their  iodepcDdeooe.  At  a  later  time,  the  injury 
whidi  the  Roman  trade  snfiered  from  their  pi- 
radtt  brought  against  them  the  arroa  of  tiie  re- 
public. The  forcea  of  their  queen  Tcuta  ver« 
easily  defeated  by  the  Romans,  aod  she  was 
obliged  to  pnTcbase  peace  by  the  swrender  cf 
part  of  her  dominions  and  the  paymcat  of  an 
annual  tribate,  229.  The  second  lllvriao  war 
was  finished  by  the  Romans  with  the  sarae  ease. 
It  was  oommeneed  by  Demetrios  of  Pharos,  who 
was  guardian  of  Pioeus,  the  son  of  Apna,  but 
he  was  conquwed  by  the  eoniul  .Aniuira  Paa- 
lus,  219.  Pineus  was  suooeeded  by  Plenntfls 
who  cultivated  friendly  relations  with  the  Ro- 
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with  Famoa,  king  of  Maoedunia.  agaiuat^ 
Borne ;  but  he  waa  oonquend  br  the  prtetor 
L.  Anieiua,  in  the  aama  year  as  Perseos,  168 ; 
irbereupoo  Illyria,  as  veil  aa  Hacedonia,  be 
eatne  sobjeot  to  BomeL  In  the  new  diTiaion  of 
the  empire  ouder  CoDstaDtioe,  Illyrienm  form- 
ed one  of  the  great  prorineea  of  the  onpire;  It 
vas  divided  ioLo  LbLTUcm  Occidectalx,  -which 
ioeluded  Ulyricum  proper,  FaoDoma,  and  Nori- 
eum,  and  iLLTmiccni  OaiKTAi-E,  wbieh  oompre- 
bended  Daeia,  Uceua,  Maeedooia,  and  Thraoe. 

Iltjs  (■l?,Qf>  1.  Son  of  Dardanns  Batea, 
Qm  daughter  of  Teucer.  Una  died  without  is- 
sue, aodJeA  his  kbniom  to  hia  brother,  Erich- 
thoaiua — 2.  Son  of  Tros  and  CaUirrbofi,  grand- 
Boo  of  Eriohthouiua,  and  greatinuodaon  of  Dar- 
duua;  whtsoe  he  is  ealled  jDardamidat.  He 
vas  the  fathsp  of  Laomedm  and  the  grandfotber 
of  Priam.  He  waa  b^Ted  to  be  the  finndeF 
of  Bion,  which  was  also  called  Troy,  aft«r  his 
&ther.  Jupiter  (Zeus)  gare  him  the  palladium, 
a  atatue  of  three  cabtta  high,  with  ite  feet  oloae 
together,  holding  a  apear  in  its  right  hand,  and  a 
diataff  ID  its  lef^  aoa  promiaed  that  aa  long  as 
it  remained  iu  Troy,  the  ei^  Aonld  be  safe. 
The  tomb  of  Bus  was  ahown  ia  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Troy. — S.  Son  of  Ifenuerus,  and  graod- 
soo  of  Jasoa  and  Uedea.  He  lived  at  EiAyra, 
between  Elis  and  Olympia;  and  when  Ulysses 
canoe  to  him  to  fetch  the  poison  for  hia  arrows, 
Bcs  refused  it.  from  fear  of  the  Tengeanee  of 
the  goda. — [4.  A  I«tin  mnior,  daio  oy  Pallas, 
■00  M  Eraotler.] 

Ilva.    Vid.  .£thalul. 

IltItxs,  a  people  in  Ij^oria,  soath  of  the  Po, 
in  the  modem  Mon^errat. 

IicachXba  (Inoachareusis :  now  Maeeara),  a 
town  in  Sicily,  in  the  Henean  Moontatoe. 

[iKAiniEirriD^  long  of  the  IViaobanlea,  alain 
by  OasaiTelaaiUH.] 

[Ikaon,  a  Latin  warrior,  whom  Halesos  pro- 
tected when  attaoked  by  Pallao,  aon  of  Enukler.] 

Ihaub  {ri  Iftaov  6pof),  the  name  of  a  great 
mountain  range  of  Asia,  is  ooe  of  those  terms 
wbieh  the  ancient  geographers  appear  to  have 
used  iodolinitely,  for  want  of  exact  knowledge. 
Id  its  moat  de&nite  applicatioo,  it  appears  to 
mean  the  western  port  of  the  .ffimofiqN^ between 
the  Paropamisua  and  the  Emodi  Montes;  bat 
wheu  it  is  applied  to  some  great  chain,  extend- 
ing much  further  to  the  north,  and  dividing 
Soythia  into  two  parte,  B^thia  intra  Imaum 
and  Scythia  extra  Imaum,  it  most  «ther  be  ud- 
derstood  to  mean  the  modem  JfetMow  or  Ai- 
tai  or  else  emne  imaginaiy  ranM 

wlueh  eaoDot  be  identified  wittt  any  aetually 
existing  monotainsi 

jMBKAgDS  ('luApaoor),  a  river  in  the  island  of 
Samoa,  formerly  ca^ed  Parthenius,  flowing  into 
the  sea  not  far  from  ttie  city  of  Samoa.  Ihe 
eelebroted  temple  of  Juno  (Hers)  ('Hpauw) 
stood  near  it^  and  it  gave  the  emthet  of  Bnbre- 
aia  both  to  Juno  (Hera)  and  to  Diana  (Artemis). 

[lu^BicB  {'IjiSpiot),  aon  of  Mentor  of  Pedatus 
in  Oaria,  married  an  illegitimato  daoghtor  of 
Priam  (named  Medesicasto),  and  tuded  Priam 
aga'ust  the  Greeks :  he  was  slain  by  Teuoe'l 

Ikboob  VlfiSpos :  'lfi6ptOf :  now  Mmbro  or  Im- 
hna),  an  idand  in  the  north  of  the  ^eao  l3ea, 
near  the  Thraeian  ChersoiiMua,  abont  ^iteen 
milee  aontbeaat  of  SnnmUuM^  and  abcmk  twen- 


ty-two northeast  of  Lemnoa.  It  is  about  tnen 
ty-five  railea  in  etreumferenoe,  and  is  hilly,  hnf 
Gootains  mao^  fertile  ToUeys.  Imbroa,  like  the 
aeigblraring  island  of  Samotbrace,  was  in  lOr 
cient  times  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Cabin  and  Howry  (Hermes).  T^ere 
was  a  town  of  the  same  name  on  the  east  of 
the  island,  of  which  there  are  atill  some  ru'na. 

InXchis  ('Iv^^  a  surname  of  lo,  the  daugh- 
tor  of  Inacbns.  The  goddees  Iris  ia  also  called 
Inaehit,  beeause  ahe  was  identified  with  lo ; 
and  sometimes  Inaehit  is  nsed  aa  flynonymoua 
with  aa  Ai-give  or  Greek  woman.  Jnacaidet  in 
Qit  some  way  was  used  as  a  name  of  Epaphus, 
a  grandson  of  Inocbus,  and  also  of  Peraeus,  be- 
cause he  was  bom  at  Argot,  the  city  of  Tnachua. 

ImIohus  {Ivaxoa),  aon  of  Ooeanua  and  Tetbys, 
and  ihtber  of  Pborooeaa  and  ^ialeus,  to  whom 
othert  add  Jo,  Argus  Pinoptea,  and  Phegetu  or 
Pegeus.  He  was  the  first  king  and  the  most 
ancient  hero  of  Argos,  whence  the  oouotry  is 
frequently  called  the  land  of  lo^us ;  ana  he 
is  aoid  to  have  ^ven  his  name  to  the  River  Ina- 
ebua.  The  ancients  made  several  attempts  to 
explam  the  stMies  aboat  Inaehus:  sometimes 
they  lodged  upon  him  as  a  native  of  Aigoa,  who, 
afier  the  fiood  of  Deucalion,  led  the  Argives 
from  the  'mountains  into  the  plains  -,  and  some- 
times they  regarded  him  as  the  leader  of  an 
%yptian  or  Li^an  colooy,  whiob  settled  on 
the  banks  of  the  tnachna. 

Ir2obo8  {'Ivaxofy  !■  (Vow  Ploiutzc  arZeiiaj^ 
the  <Aiief  river  in  Argolb,  rises  in  the  mountain 
Lyroeus,  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia,  flows  in  a 
Boutheaaterly  direction,  receives  near  Argoa  the 
Oharadms,  and  falls  into  the  Sinus  Argolicus 
south  of  Argoa — 2.  (Now  Krikeli,  or,  according 
to  Leake,  Ariadha\,  a  river  in  Aeamanio,  which 
rises  in  Mount  Laomon,  ta  the  range  of  Findus, 
and  falls  into  the  AdieloDBi 

iNXahn.    Vid.  MtiKvih. 

IhIkos  (Iviipui,  oeoastonally  Ivapof),  son  of 
Psammitichus,  a  chief  of  some  Libyan  tribes 
to  the  west  of  Egypt,  commenced  hostilities 
against  the  Persians,  widch  ended  in  a  revolt  of 
the  whole  of  Egyp^  B.C.  461.  In  460  Inarob 
called  in  the  AtKenians,  who,  with  a  fleet  of 
two  hundred  galleys,  were  then  off  Cyprus  :  the 
slups  sailed  up  to  Memphis,  and,  occupying  two 
parte  of  the  town,  besieged  tbe  third.  In  the 
same  year  Inaros  defeated  the  Persians  in  a 
great  bad;tle,  in  wbidi  Acbeemeaes,  tbe  brother 
of  the  king  Artoxerxes,  was  slun.  But  a  new 
army,  under  a  new  'commander,  Megabyzus^ 
was  mora  snoeessfuL  The  Egyptians  and  their 
alVea  were  defeated ;  and  Biaroa  was  taken  by 
treachery  and  crucified,  4S5. 

IndU  ih  IvSta :  'Iv^,  Indus)  was  a  name 
used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  much  as  the 
modem  term  Eatt  TruHei,  to  describe  the  whole 
of  tbe  southeast  part  of  Asia,  to  the  east,  south, 
and  southeast  of  Oie  great  raives  of  mounteine 
now  enUed  the  Solinuai  and  aimaUt^  Mount- 
ain$,  including  tiie  two  peninBalsa  of  Hindu*- 
ton,  and  of  BurmaA,  Cochin-China,  Siam,  and 
Malaeea,  and  also  the  islands  of  the  Indian  At- 
chipeltMo.  There  is  ample  evidcr-^e  that  com 
mercial  intercourae  was  carried  on,  from  a  very 
eariy  time,  between  the  western  eoast  of  HinduM- 
tan  and  tiie  westera  parte  of  Asia,  by  tbe  way  of 
the  Persian  Giil£  the  Euphrates,  mid  aewBS  the 
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S^SnD  T7o«eH  PlitBnicia,  and  also  by  way 
of  ihe  Red  de»  and  IJumaai,  both  to  Egypt  aud 
to  PbcWkds ;  aod  fio  9d  from  Phisoicis  to  Aua 
Minor  aad  Eaiope.  The  direct  acquaintanoe 
of  the  westera  uatioos  with  India  datea  from 
the  reign  of  C&ri'JS,  the  ton  of  HyetaafjeB,  who 
added  to  the  Persian  empire  a  port  of  its  north- 
wesL  regions,  perhaps  oolv  as  &r  na  the  Indus, 
certainly  not  beT'ina  tbe  limits  of  the  Putyab ; 
and  the  slight  kitovledge  of  the  country  thus 
obtained  by  tfa«  Persiaos  vas  oonreyed  to  ttte 
Oi-eeks  through  ibi  ioqairiei  of  traTellert,  «t- 
pecially  Herodotus^  ami  aftenrard  by  thoM 
Greeks  who  resided  for  some  time  in  the  Per- 
sinu  empire,  such  as  Ctesus,  who  wrote  a  spe- 
cial work  on  India  Clvducd).  The  expedition  of 
ALEXAKDsa  into  India  first  brought  the  Qreeks 
into  actual  cmtaot  with  the  oonntry ;  bat  the 
conqoeats  of  Alemkler  ooly  esteoded  within 
Seinde  and  the  Fw^ak,  ae  w  as  the  IUt«  Ht- 
VHABva,  down  which  ha  sailed  into  the  lodna, 
and  down  the  Indus  to  the  sea.  The  Greek 
king  of  Syria,'  Seleuona  Nicator,  crossed  the 
Hyphasis,  and  made  war  with  ,  the  Praui,  a  peo- 
ple dwelling  oo  the  banks  of  tba  upper  Ganges, 
to  whom  he  afterward  acait  ainbaasadors,  na- 
med. Uegastbencs  and  Daimacbua,  who  lired 
for  severu  years  at  PaUbothra,  the  capital  of 
the  Pnisii,  and  had  thus  the  opportunity  of  ob- 
taming  much  information  respecting  the  parts 
of  ludia  about  the  Qangea.  MegasUienes  oora- 
posed  a  work  on  India,  which  appears  to  have 
be^  the  chief  aouroe  of  all  the  aooorate  in- 
formatioo  contained  in  tbe  worics  of  later  writ- 
ers. After  tbe  death  of  Seleucus  Nioator,  B.O. 
381,  the  direct  intereourae  of  the  Westero  na- 
tions with  India,  except  in  the  way  of  com- 
merce, ceased  almost  entirely  ;  and  whatever 
new  ioformatioo  the  later  writers  obtained  T/as 
often  very  eiTcmeous.  Meanwhile,  the  founda- 
tion of  ^Gxandrea  had  created  an  extensive 
commerce  between  India  and  the  West,  by  way 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Red  Sea,  and  Egypt, 
which  mode  the  Greeks  better  acquainted  with 
the  western  coast  of  the  peuiosulo,  and  extended 
their  knowledge  further  into  the  fiastern  seas ; 
but  the  information  they  thus  obtained  of  the 
countries  beyond  Cape  Cimorin  was  extremely 
To^e  and  acanty.  AnUher  diannel  of  inform- 
ation, bowcTer,  was  opened,  during  this  period, 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of 
Sactria,  to  which  a  considerable  part  of  Kortli- 
em  India  appears  to  have  been  subjecL  The 
later  geographers  mode  two  great  divisions  of 
India,  which  are  separated  by  the  Ganges,  and 
are  called  India  intra  Gangem  and  India  extra 
Oanffem,  the  former  inoludiw  ^e  peninsula  of 
iRfi^wflton,  the  latter  the  Burmete  peninsula. 
They  were  acquainted  with  the  division  of  the 
people  of  Hindustan  into  castes,  of  which  they 
enumerate  seven.  It  is  not  necessary,  for  our 
ctiject,-  to  mention  the  other  partieolara  which 
they  relate  eooceming  India  and  iti  people. 

lxD02Lisand  ManiwhIus,  two  brothers,  and 
chiefs  of  the  Spanish  tribe  of  the  Delates,  who 
played  an  im{x>rtant  pai-t  in  the  war  between 
the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  in  Spain  during 
the  second  Punio  war.  For  some  years  they 
were  faithful  allies  of  the  Carthagiuions ;  but 
in  consequence  of  the  generous  treatment 
vbiiib  the  wife  of  Mauduuius  and  tbe  dai^ters 
384  * 


01  Indibilis  received  from  P.  Scipio  wbec.  they 
fed  into  his  hands,  the  two  brothers  deserted 
the  Carthaginian  oaose,  and  joined  Sdmo  in 
209  with  all  the  forces  of  their  nation.  Bat  is 
206,  the  illneaa  and  reported  death  of  Seipio 
gave  them  hopes  of  shakily  off  the  yoke  of 
Home,  and  they  excited  a  general  revolt  not 
only  amoi^  their  own  snbicots,  but  Ihe  neirii 
boring  Celtiberian  tribes  usa  Hiey  wered* 
featedby  Scipio,  and  upon  sueing  for  forgiveness 
were  paxdooed.  But  when  Scipi-«  1^  Spain  in 
the  next  year  (SOS),  thn  o^ua  rerolled.  The 
Roman  cenerala  wbnn  Bdpio  had  left  in  Spain 
forthwith  marched  against  them ;  Indibilia  waa 
slain  in  battle,  and  Mandonins  waa  taken  soon 
afterward  and  put  to  death. 

iNDtctuE  or  iKDierrxa,  a_peop1e  in  the  north- 
east comer  of  Hispaoia  Tarraooneosis,  ctoee 
upon  the  Pyroiee^   Tldr  johief  town  waa  Em- 

FOKEBX. 

Isiiom  OoSXhiis.  VitL  'E^imjgou  Maul 
IvDloim,  the  name  of  thiee  indigenous 
gods  and  heroes  at  Rome,  who  ooee  lived  on 
earth  as  mortala,  and  were  worshipped  after 
their  death  as  sods,  iuefa  as  Janus,  Pieua, 
Faunus,  .^neas,  fivander,  Hereules,  Latinus, 
Romulus,  and  others.  Thus  .^eas,  after  his 
disappearance  on  the  banks  of  the  IfumiciLS 
became  a  dewa  IncUge*,  pater  Indiget,  or  JvpiUr 
Indiffet;  and  in  like  manner,  Romtdus  became 
Quirintis,  and  Latinus  Jvpiter  Latiari*.  The 
iLdigetes  are  frequently  mentioned  ti^ether 
with  tbe  Lares  and  Penates ;  and  many  writere 
connect  the  Indigetes  with  those  divuilies  to 
whom  a  share  in  the  fbimdation  of  the  I«tin 
and  Roman  state  is*  asoribed,  swh  aa  Mar^ 
Venus,  Vesta,  Ac 

Indus  or  Swots  ('IwASf :  now  Indus,  Situt),  a 
great  river  of  India,  rises  in  the  table-land  of 
Thibet,  north  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  flows 
nearly  parallel  to  the  great  bend  of  that  chain 
on  its  northern  sid^  tiU  it  breaks  throoefa  the 
chain  a  little  east  of  Attoek,  in  the  norUiwest 
comer  of  the  Punjab,  and  then  flows  southwest 
through  the  great  plain  of  tlie  fvnjab  into  (he 
Erythraeura  Mare  (now  Indian  Ocean),  which 
it  enters  by  several  mouths,  two  accordii^^  to 
the  earlier  Greek  writers,  six  according  to  the 
later.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  the  Oophen  (now 
Ccdnili  which  enters  it  from  tbe  northwest  at 
Attoek,  and  the  Aeesines  on  the  east  side.  Vid. 
Htphabul  Like  the  Nile,  the  lodus  overflows 
its  banks,  bat  with  a  much  less  fei-tilizing  re- 
sult, as  the  oountiy  about  its  lowei-  coutse  is 
for  the  most  part  a  sandy  desert  and  the  de- 
posit it  brings  down  is  much  less  ridi  than  that 
of  the  Nile.  Tbe  erroneous  notions  at  tibe  eariy 
Greeks  respecting  the  conneetioD  between  the 
southeastern  parts  of  the  continents  of  Africa 
and  Aua,  led  to  a  oonfwcm  between  the  Indus 
and  the  NUe ;  but  this  and  other  mistakes  were 
corrected  W  the  voyage  of  Alexander's  fleet 
down  the  Hypbans  and  the  Indue.  The  an 
cient  name  <»  India  was  derived  from  the  na- 
tive name  of  the  Indus  (now  Sindy 

Ivum  {'Ivioc:  now  Dothmon-Chai),  a  con- 
siderable river  of  Asia  Minor,  riring  in  tbo 
southwest  of  Phrjrgia,  and  flowing  through  the 
district  of  Cibyratis  and  the  souUieastero  comet 
'  of  Caria  into  the  Mediterranean  opponta  tc 
;  Rhodes, 
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LafOTUSUlvm  or  IxuuoioKiats,  o&e  of  tb« 
leadii^  cbiett  of  the  TreTiri  in  GauL  Aa  be 
was  opposed  to  the  Romaos,  Cceear  induced 
tbe  leuain^  mea  of  the  nation  to  side  with  Cio- 
getori^  tbe  ai>Q-iD-Iav  but  riral  of  iDdutioouirus, 
BXJ.  64.  iDdutiomarus,  in  coosequeiice,  took  u] 
arms  acaiost  tbe  Romans,  but  wu  defeated  aa< 
slain  by  Iiableaos. 

tisasA.    Fid  M,TK^,  Na  2. 

iNFicai,  the  goda  of  tbe  Netber  World,  in 
ccKiLradi^UuctioD  from  the  Superi,  or  the  gode 
of  bciiTen.  Id  Greek  tbe  Inferi  are  called  ol 
Ktlru,  ol  x^^'Oi>  °i  yalav,  ol  tvepde,  or  ol 
i:Ttvepde  ^Eoi ;  and  tbe  Superi,  ol  dvu,  vnaTot 
and  oi'puvtoi.  But  tbe  word  In/eri  is  also  fre- 
qumtlj  used  to  designate  the  dead,  Id  contra- 
distiDCtiMi  from  those  living  vpm  the  «arth ;  so 
that  apud  inferoi  is  equivalent  to  "  in  HadeB," 
or  "in  the  lower  world'  The  loferi  therefore 
comprise  all  the  inbabitants  of  tbe  lower  world, 
tbe  gods,  viz.  Hades  or  Fluto,  his  wife  Perse- 
pboDO  (Proaerpioa),  the  Erionyes  or  Furies,  and 
otben^  as  well  as  tM  sonb  of  departed  men.  The 
of  tbe  lower  worid  are  treated  of  in  separate 
orticltfa. 

IiTFsam  Makb.    Vld.  TiEBnziTnji  Make. 

Iso^vOnes.    Vid.  GKaMAsiA,  p,  827,  a. 

iKGAinn,  a  people  in  Uguria,  on  tbe  coast, 
whose  ebief  town  was  Albidm  Ihoaundic. 

[IsoiiTA  (now  Avrant^),  a  town  of  the  Ah- 
riucatiu  in  Qallia  Lugduneosis.] 

IngxmCds,  one  of  ue  Tbli  tj  l^rants,  was  gov- 
ernor of  Fannonia  wb«i  Valerian  set  out  upon 
bis  campaign  ngatost  the  Fentiana,  A.D.  268.  Me 
nssumea  tbe  purple  in  his  proviuofl^  but  vai  de- 
feated and  slain  oy  Oallienus. 

[iNGUioKEaua,  brother  of  Siginwr  and  of  Ar- 
miuius :  be  had  been  the  a^merent  of  Rome, 
but  afterward  jtnned  tlie  part;^  of  Arminiua. 
After  having  sai'ved  tor  Hume  time  with  ttiem, 
eovr  of  the  mme  or  piwer  of  Armiuius  led  bim 
to  abandon  tbe  cause  of  tbe  Cbaruscans ;  at  tbe 
bead  of  bis  clients  be  deserted  to  tbe  Suevians, 
vt'iOa.  whom  be  was  defeated  by  ArmbiusH 

IsQ  CIvu),  daughter  Qf  Cad  mm  and  Harmo- 
Ilia,  and  wife  of  Atbamaa.     For  detaib^  vid. 

ArtAMAK 

&I0C8,  a  name  both  of  MeUeertej  and  of  Folis- 
mon,  because  thej  were  tbe  sons  of  Ino. 

Inhobees,  a  Gallic  people,  who  crossed  the 
Alps,  and  settled  in  Gallia  Traospadana,  in  the 
north  of  Italy.  Heir  ebief  town  was  Msdio- 
LABCM.  Next  to  the  Boll,  ther  were  the  most 
pmrarfbl  and  wariibe  of  the  GaUio  tribes  in  Oisal- 
pfaieOaoL  "niej  wereeoiKineredbythaBomaoK 
ithorQy  belbre  the  oommeneement  of  the  second 
Panic  war. 

IxTAPHEaxis  (Ivro^J/n^f),  one  of  the  seven 
coospiratora  against  the  two  Magi  in  Persia, 
B.C.  622.  He  waa  afterward  put  to  death  1^ 
Darius. 

iNrCitiiJi,  a  people  in  I^uria,  on  tbe  coast, 
irhose  chief  town  was  Albiuh  IinxiCBuoir. 

Intebaxka  (Interamnaa),  tbe  name  of  sev- 
eral towns  io  Italy,  so  called  from  their  lying 
between  two  streams.  1.  JiTow  Temi),  an  an- 
cient municipium  m  TTmbna,  situated  on  tbe 
Nar,  and  surrounded  by  a  canal  flowmg  into 
thia  river,  whence  ita  inhaUtatiti  were  called 
fntenmnaitt  ITartet.  It  was  the  IMt-plaee  of 
the  hiBtorian  Tadtu^  as  weU  u  of  tbe  emperor 


of  the  same  name. — 2.  A  town  in  Latiunc,  at 

the  Via  Latiua,  and  at  the  junction  of  tJia  C* 
sinua  with  the  liris,  whence  its  iuhabitoots  are 
called  Interamnatet  ZtrifiateL  It  was  made  a 
Roman  colony  B.C.  81^  but  subsequently  wnk 
into  tnsignificence. 

LntebgatIa  an  important  town  of  the  Taooid 
m  fiispaou  TarTacaoenaia,  on  the  road  from  As 
turica  to  Ctesamngnata. 

LiTxacisA  or  I^tba  Pektusa,  a  town  in  Urn 
bria,  so  called  because  a  road  was  here  cut 
through  tbe  rocks  by  order  of  Vespaaiaa  An 
ancient  inscription  on  the  spot  stiU  commem- 
orates this  work. 

iNTsaKfiH  Makz,  the  MetUterraMan  Sea,  ox 
tttided  00  the  west  from  the  Straits  of  Hocu- 
les,  which  separated  it  ih>m  the  Atiaotic,  to 
the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  on  the  east. 
In  tbe  QortbeaBt  it  was  usually  supposed  to 
teniunate  at  the  Hellespont  From  the  Straits 
of  Hercules  to  the  furthest  shores  of  S^na  it  is 
tvo  thousand  milee  in  length;  and,  indudiug 
tiie  islands,  it  ocenines  an  ares  of  sevoi  hun- 
dred and  tiiii-ty-four  thouaand  square  Dules.  Jt 
was  called  by  the  Romaoe  Mart  Iritemum  rr. 
IrUettimm  ;  by  the  Greeks,  i)  lau  i^uAarra  or 
fvrdf  ■^uXarra,  or  more  fully,  5  hrdf  'HpoK^i^i- 
uv  anj^Mv  ^(Piarra,  and  by  Herodotus  §<Je  i) 
do^rra ;  and  from  its  wasbiug  the  ooaats  butli 
of  Greece  and  Italy,  it  was  also  called  both  by 
Greeks  and  Romans  Oar  8ea  vfiCTtpa  tfuXar 
ra,  ^  Koff  ^itS.^  ^uXoTTa,  Mart  IfoMtr^m).  Tbt 
term  Mare  Mediterrtaumn  is  not  used  by  tbe 
best  classical  writers,  and  occurs  first  in  Soli- 
DU8.  Most  of  the  ancients  believed  that  the 
Mediterranean  received  ita  waters  from  tbe  At 
lantic,  and  poured  them  through  the  Hellespoot 
and  tiio  PropoDtis  into  tbe  Euxioe ;  but  otuer^ 
on  tbe  contrary,  muntained  that  tbe  vaters 
came  from  the  Euxine  into  tiie  Mediterraueun. 
The  ebb  and  flow  of  tbe  tide  are  perceptible  iu 
only  a  few  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  such  as  iu 
tbe  Syrtes  00  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  thu  Adriatic, 
&a.  The  diffei-cDt  parts  of  the  MeditemweaD  aru 
called  by  different  names,  which  are  spoken  of  iu 
separate  articles.  Vid.  Mabx  TraainxuK  or  In- 
nwoit,  Aoau  or  H.  AjDRU'rfom  or  11  Simniox, 
M.  SicuLuv,  M.  .Maxait,  £c. 

ritiTKROCBEA  (now  Inirodoco^  a  town  of  tht 
Sabinee  in  tbe  interior  of  Sammum.] 

Intonbus,  the  Unshorn,  a  surname  of  A[H>ll4 
and  Bacchus,  in  allusion  to  the  eternal  youth  of 
these  gods,  since  tbe  Greek  yonOu  allowed  tiaeix 
hair  to  grow  until  they  attuned  manhood. 
Imui  Ca8tkv».  VieL  Castruv,  Ko.  1. 
InScuk  ('IwKov  or  -of :  'IwKtvof  :  now  Caldi 
Bellota  f),  a  email  town  in  the  south  of  Sicily,  nol 
far  from  Selinus,  on  the  River  Hypsas. 

Io  ('Iu),  daugkter  of  Inaebus,  the  fli-st  l^iiig 
of  At^os,  or,  according  to  others,  of  lasus  01 
Firea  Jupiter  (Zeus)  loved  Io,  but,  00  account 
of  Juno's  (Hera)  jealousy,  he  metamorpbosetl 
her  into  a  white  heifer.  Tbe  goddess,  whc 
was  aware  of  the  change,  obtained  the  beifei 
from  Jupiter  (Zeus),  and  placed  her  under  the 
oare  of  Argus  Panoptea ;  but  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
sent  Mercury  (Hermes)  to  slay  A^us  and  de- 
liver Io.  Vid.  Abgcs.  Juno  (Hera)  then  tor- 
mented Io  with  a  gad-fly,  and  drove  her  in  a 
state  of  phreosjr  from  fnnd  to  land  over  the 
whole  earth,  uubl  atL  length  shi!  finiod  rost  <n 
39S 
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the  bonb  of  the  ^ile.  Here  ehe  reooTered  her 
oriniial  foiin,  and  bore  a  bod  to  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
called  Epapbua.  Vid.  Epafbub.  This  is  the 
«ou)llicfi  fitoiT,  tihich  appears  to  be  very  an- 
cient sioce  Homer  coustaatlj  gives  the  epithet 
ot  Argiphimtet  (the  slayer  of  Ac^m)  to  Mercury 
(Hermes).  The  wandering  of  lo  were  very 
celebrated  iu  antiquity,  and  were  extended  and 
tanbelliihed  with  the  increase  of  geograplucal 
knowleige.  Of  these  there  is  a  full  aceoujt  in 
the  Prometheus  of  ..£«!hylu&  The  Bosporus 
IB  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  her  awini- 
ming  aeross  it  Aceordii^  to  some  traditions 
Jo  married  Telegoaus,  ki^  of  T^ypt,  and  waa 
afterward  idendSed  with  ma.  The  legend  of 
lo  is  diffiealt  to  explaiu.  It  appears  that  lo 
was  identaeal  with  the  muoo,  wuieh  is  prob- 
^ly  signified  by  her  being  represented  as  a  wo- 
man, with  the  boras  of  a  heifer.  Her  connection 
with  %ypt  seems  to  be  an  invention  of  later 
times,  and  was  probably  suggested  by  the  resem- 
blance which  was  found  to  exist  betveea  the  Ar- 
give  lo  and  the  EWptionlW 

I&bXtes,  king  ofLycia.    Vid.  Bxxusofboh. 

loL.    Vtd.  C.SSABEA,  Na  4. 

lOLAENSES.      Vid.  lOLAUS. 

loLlus  {'lohto;)  son  of  Ipbioles  and  Autome- 
nusa.  Ipbiolefl  was  the  half-brotbo:  of  Heroit- 
ies,  and  lolaus  was  the  fiutbful  companion  uid 

charioteer  of  the  hera  Vid  HEaooLss.  He 
assisted  Hercules  in  slaying  tfae  Lenuean  Hy- 
dra.  After  Hercules  had  instituted  the  Olym- 

E'to  games,  lolaus  won  the  viotoiy  with  the 
orses  of  bis  master,  Hercolee  sent  bim  to 
Sardinia  at  the  bead  of  his  boob  whom  he  had 
by  die  daughters  of  Iliespias.  He  introduced 
civilization  among  tfae  inbaDitaots  of  that  island, 
and  was  worshipped  by  them.  From  Sardinia 
be  went  to  Sicily,  and  then  returned  to  Hercu- 
les shortly  before  the  death  of  the  latter.  After 
the  death  of  the  hero,  lolaus  was  the  first  who 
offered  sacrifices  to  him  as  a  demigod.  Ao- 
oordiag  to  Pansanias,  lolaus  died  in  Sardinia, 
whereas,  accordinf^  to  others,  he  was  buried 
in  ttie  tomb  of  his  gnuidfatber,  Amphitryon. 
His  descendanta  in  Sardinia  were  called  'loXa- 
tic  and  lolaentia.  Vtd  Sardlvia.  lolaus,  after 
bis  death,  obtained  pennissioa  from  the  gods 
of  the  nether  world  to  come  to  the  asustance  of 
the  children  of  Hercules.  He  dew  Eurystheus, 
and  then  returned  to  Uie  sbadea. 

loLccs  ('lu^6c,  Ep.  'louAjcof,  Dor.  1o3jc6f: 
'l6?juoi),  an  anient  town  in  Magnesia  in  Thes- 
saly,  at  the  top  of  the  Pegasffiaa  OulC  seven 
stadia  from  the  sea.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  mythical  CretJieuB,  and  to  have 
been  colonized  b^  Mioyans  from  OrcbomenuA. 
It  was  edebrated  m  mythology  as  the  reudenoe 
at  Peliaa  and  Jason,  and  as  the  place  from  which 
the  Argonauts  Bailed  in  quest  of  the  golden 
fleece.  At  a  later  time  it  fell  into  decay,  and  its 
inhabitants  were  removed  to  the  oewhboriDg 
town  of  Demetrias,  which  was  finmded  oy  Dem- 
etrias  Poliorcetes. 

I5lk  {'16X^),  daughter  of  Enrytua  of  (Eohalia, 
was  beloved  by  Hercules.  For  details,  vtd  p. 
S59,  a.  Afteruie  death  of  Hercules,  she  married 
hb  son  Hyllne. 

loLLAS  or  loiXua  {'l6X?.a^  or  *IoAaof).    1,  Son 
of  Antipater,  and  brother  of  Cossander,  king  of 
Macedonia.    He  was  cup-bmrer  to  Alezaiidei' 
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at  tiie  period  of  hie  last  illness.  Tbcse  ^VTitcrg 
who  aaopt  the  idea  of  the  king  having  hem 
poisoned,  represent  lollas  as  the  person  who  ac- 
tually administered  the  fatal  draught — 8,  Of  Bi- 
tbyma,  a  writer  on  materia  medica,  flporished  in 
the        century  B.C. 

loH  (luv).  1.  The  fabulous  ancestor  of  the 
loniaos,  is  described  as  the  son  of  Apollo  by 
Creusa,  the  daughter  of  Erechtheus  luid  wife 
of  XuUius.  The  most  celebrated  story  about 
loQ  is  tile  one  which  forma  the  subject  of  the 
Ion  of  Burifadea.  Apollo  had  visiled  Creusa  iii 
a  cava  below  the  Fropylsea,  at  Athens;  and 
when  she  gave  lurth  to  a  bod,  she  exposed  bim 
in  the  same  cave.  The  god,  however,  had  the 
child  conveyed  to  Delphi,  where  he  was  edu> 
cated  by  a  priestess.  Some  time  afterward 
Xuthos  and  Ureusa  came  to  consult  the  oracle 
about  the  meaos  of  obtaioiiu  an  heir.  They 
receired  for  answer  that  the  first  human  being 
which  Xuthus  met  on  leaving  the  temple  should 
be  his  soa  Xuthus  met  Ion,  and  acknowledged 
him  as  his  sod;  but  Creusa,  imagining  him  to 
be  a  Boa  of  her  husband  by  a  former  mistress, 
caused  a  cup  to  be  iH-eseated  to  the  youth, 
which  was  filled  with  the  poisonous  blood  of  a 
dra£<Hi.  However,  her  object  was  discovered 
for  as  Ion,  heton  drinking,  poured  out  a  lihft- 
tioo  to  the  gods,  a  pigeon  which  drank  of  it 
died  on  the  spot  Creusa  thereupon  fled  to  the 
altar  of  tlie  ^d.  Ion  draped  her  away,  and 
was  on  the  pomt  of  killing  her,  when  a  pi  iestess 
interfered,  explained  the  mystery,  and  showed 
that  lou  was  tiie  sod  of  Creusa  Mother  aud 
son  thus  beoome  reooaoiled,  but  Xuthus  was- 
not  let  into  the  secret  Among  the  inbalutants 
of  the  jfigialuB,  t.  the  northeni  coast  of  Pel- 
oponnesus, who  were  loniona,  there  was  an- 
other tradition  current.  Xuthus,  when  expelled 
from  Thessaly,  came  to  the  u£gialus.  After 
bis  death  Ion  woa  on  the  point  of  marching 
against  the  .£^aleaiu,  when  fheir  luog  Seli- 
nua  gave  him  his  daughter  Helice  in  marriage. 
On  the  death  of  Selinus,  Ion  succeeded  to  too 
throne,  and  thus  the  jEgiulcans  received  the 
name  of  lonians,  and  the  town  of  Heiice  ^'Ud 
built  in  honor  of  Ion's  wife.  Other  traditioua 
represeut  loa  jas  king  of  Athens  between  the 
reigns  of  EIrecbtheus  and  Cecrops  ;  fur  it  is 
said  tliat  lus  assistance  was  called  in  by  the 
Athenians  io  their  war  with  tlie  Eleusmiaos, 
that  he  coaqoered  Eumolpus,  and  then  became 
king  of  Athens.  He  there  became  the  &ther 
of  lour  sons,  Oeleoo,  .^^gioores,  Ai^adee,  and 
Hoples,  wliose  names  were  given  to  the  four 
Athenian  classes.  After  his  death  he  wus  buri- 
ed at  Fotamus. — 2.  Of  Chios,  son  of  Orthumenes, 
waa  a  celebrated  tragic  poet  He  went  to 
Athens  when  young,  aud  there  enjoyed  the  sodety 
of  ^chylus  and  Cimon.  The  uumber  of  his 
tragedies  is  variously  stated  at  twelve,  thirty, 
and  forty.  We  have  the  titles  and  a  few  frag- 
ments of  eleven,    lou  also  wrote  other  kinds  of 

Setry,  and  prose  works  both  in  history  and  pin- 
lophy.  [The  fragments  of  bis  tragedies  are 
contained  in  Wagner's  Fragm.  Tmq.  Qroee^  [k21 
-36.] — 8.  Of  Ephesus,  a  rliapsodut  io  tin  time 
of  Socrates,  from  whom  one  Plato's  diakgnei 
is  Darned. 

IOnIa  ('luvia  :  luvcf)  and  lOins  (Rom.  poet) 
a  district  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Mioo* 
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V,  «aUed  from  the  looun  Greeki  wbo  oolonized 
It  at  ft  time  earlier  than  any  diatlnct  butorieal 
records.  Th*  mythical  aooouDt  of  "Um  great 
lonio  mi^tioD  relates  that  in  coiuMueDoe 
of  tbe  duputes  betweeo  die  aone  of  Codnu, 
king  of  Atfaeoa,  about  the  suceeesioa  to  hit  goy- 
emmeat,  his  younger  soos,  Neleus  and  Andro- 
cluB,  rtisolred  to  seek  a  new  home  beyond  the 
Algeaa  Sea.  Attica  vaa  at  the  time  overpeo- 
pled Duderous  exiles,  whom  the  great  rev- 
ulutioD,  kouwa  u  "  the  return  of  the  HeraeU- 
die,"  hod  drireo  out  of  their  own  states,  the 
chief  uf  whom  were  the  looioDB  who  bad  bees 
«speUed  from  Peloponaesus  by  tb«  Doriaa  in- 
vadcra.  A  lor^e  portioo  of  this  superfluous 
piipulutioa  went  forth  as  Atbeuiaa  coloulsts, 
under  the  leadership  of  Aodroclus  aod  Neleus, 
and  of  oUier  diieftauis  of  other  races,  and  set- 
UeTt  on  that  part  of  tbe  western  dkwes  of  Ana 
Minor,  whioh  formed  the  const  of  Lydia  and 
part  of  Caria,  aod  also  in  the  adjoeeat  islands 
wf  Chios  and  Samoa,  aod  in  the  Cyolades.  The 
luytbioiil  chronology  places  this  great  move- 
laeot-one  hundred  and  forty  years  after  the 
Trojan  war,  or  sixty  years  alt«  the  return  of 
the  HeradidoB,  that  is,  in  B  O.  1060,  or  1044, 
occordiog  to  the  two  chief  dates  imagined  for 
the  Trojao  war.  Faaeiog  fiom  mythology  to 
history,  the  earliest  authentic  reooras  show  us 
the  extstcDce  of  twelve  great  cities  on  the  above- 
luuued  coast,  olaiming  to  be  (though  some  of 
theiQ  only  partially)  of  louio  ongiu,  aod  all 
united  into  one  confederacy,  similar  to  that  of 
the  twelve  aocieat  Ionian  cities  oo  the  otKithera 
coust  of  tbe  PfllopoDoesDS.  The  district  they 
poaseseed  formed  a  narrow  strip  of  coast,  ez- 
jcoding  between,  and  somewhat  beyond,  the 
woutbs  of  the  rivers  Mffiaoder  oo  the  sooth, 
luid  Harmns  on  the  north.  The  names  of  the 
twelve  cities  going  fiom  aout^  to  north,  vere 
MtLBiin,  Mrm,  P&ienb,  Samob  (dty  and  isUuid^ 
Kfhesus,  OoLOPEOif,  Lkbmdus,  TcoB,  Erttho^ 
CHioa  (city  and  island),  Gi-uoutsM,  and  Pbo> 
CiSA;  tbo  first  three  on  the  coast  of  Caria, 
Ihe  rest  on  that  of  Lydia--  the  city  of  Smyrna, 
which  lay  witbia  this  district,  but  was  of  JBoUc 
origin,  -was  aiterward  (about  B.C.  700)  added 
to  the  Ionian  ooafedmuy.  The  OOOUDou  saoc- 
tuary  of  the  league  was  the  Faniooiium  (n-ovtw- 
vutv),  a  sanctuwy  of  Neptune  (Poeddon)  Ueli- 
eooius^  oa  the  northern  side  of  the  promontory 
of  Mycal^  opposite  to  Samos;  and  here  was 
held  the  great  national  assembly  (nav^yvpit) 
of  the  oonfederaojr,  called  Pnniouia  {iraviavia : 
fid.  Diet,  of  Amtiif^  «.  t».^  It  is  very  import- 
tuit  to  observe  that  the  inhabitant*  of  these 
oiUea  were  very  &r  from  being  ezeluoively 
uiid  purely  of  looiau  descent  The  traditions 
of  the  original  colonization  and  the  aoconnts 
of  the  historians  agree  in  representing  them 
us  peopled  by  a  great  mixture,  not  only  of 
UeUeuo  races,  but  also  of  these  with  the  earlier 
iohalMtants,  suoh  as  Cariaos,  Ldeges,  Lydians, 
Oretaas,  and  Pelasgians;  their  ^eots,  Herodo- 
tus cxpreoaly  telU  us,  wore  very  difflerent^  and 
nearly  oU  of  them  were  founded  on  the  sites 
of  pre  eziatiog  native  setUements.  The  reli- 
gious rites,  also,  which  the  Greeks  of  Ionia  ob- 
served, in  addition  to  their  national  worship  of 
Neptune  (Poeeidon),  w«ie  borrowed  in  part 
from  Hie  natire  eommonities;  such  vere  the 


worship  of  Apollo  Dtdymnus  at  Braodndai 
near  Miletus,  <u  Diana  (Artemis)  at  EplMin^ 
and  of  Apollo  Clarins  at  Colopbcni,  All  those 
fiwts  point  to  the  oooclusion  that  the  Qreek 
colonization  of  this  coast  was  eflected,  not  by 
one,  but  by  succeseive  emigrations  from  different 
states,  but  chiefly  of  the  Ionic  race.  The  cca- 
trol  positi<»i  of  this  diatnct,  its  excellent  bai^ 
bors,  aod  the  fertility  of  its  plains,  watered  by 
the  Haaoder,  tlie  Cayster,  and  the  Hermui^ 
combined  viUi  the  energetic  diaracter  ot  the 
louan  race  tf  confer  a  high  degree  of  prosp^ 
ity  upon  these  cities ;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
they  began  to  send  forth  colonies  to  many 
places  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediteri-uuean  and 
the  £uziDe,  and  eveu  to  Grreece  itselC  During  the 
rise  of  the  Lydion  empire,  the  cities  of  louin 
preserved  tbeir  iodepeudence  until  the  reign  of 
UKesns,  vho  subdued  tliose  oo  the  mun  land, 
but  relinquiBhed  his  design  of  attacking  the 
islands,  n'bea  Cyrus  had  overthrown  Crowns, 
he  aent  his  genend  Harpsgus  to  complete  the 
conquest  of  the  Ionic  Greeks,  B  O.  657.  Under 
the  Persian  rule  they  retained  their  potitioal 
oi^aniiation,  subject  to  the  govemmcDt  of  the 
Persian  satraps,  and  of  tyrants  wbo  were  set  op 
in  single  cities,  but  they  were  required  to  render 
tribute  and  military  service  to  the  king.  Id 
B.C.  600  they  revolted  fi-om  IJanus  Hyataspifi, 
under  the  leadersliip  of  Hisri^us.  the  former 
tyrant  of  Miletus,  and  bis  brother-in-law  Aaia- 
TAOoo^  and  supported  by  aid  from  the  Athe- 
nians. The  loman  army  advanced  as  &r  as 
Sardis,  which  they  took  aod  bumn!.  but  tber 
were  driven  back  to  the  coast,  aod  defeated 
near  Epheaus,  B.C.  499.  The  i-e-couqu<^t  of 
Ionia  by  tlie  Persiana  was  completed  by  the 
taking  of  Miletus  in  496,  and  the  lonians  were 
o(Hiipelled  to  furnish  ships,  and  to  serve  aa  sol- 
diers in  the  two  ezpeditioDs  against  Qreeee. 
After  the  defeat  of  Xerxe%  the  Greeks  carried 
the  war  to  tfae  coasts  of  A^a,  and  effected  the 
liberation  of  Ionia  by  tLe  victories  of  Mycole 
(419)  and  of  the  Eurymedon  (469).  In  387  the 
peace  of  Antaloidas  restored  Ionia  to  Persia' 
aod  after  the  Macedonian  cooqueat,  it  formed 
part,  auccesuvely,  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamug, 
and  of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia.  For  the 
history  of  the  lercTM  citjes,  see  the  respeotive 
articles.  In  no  country  inhabited  by  the  Hel* 
lenio  race,  except  at  Atbeoe,  were  the  refine- 
ments of  civilization,  the  arts,  and  literature, 
more  highly  cultivated  than  in  Ionia.  The  rest- 
less energy  and  free  spirit  of  the  Ionic  race, 
the  riches  gained  by  commerce,  and  the  neigh- 
borbood  of  the  great  seata  of  Asiatic  civilizatioo, 
oomtuoed  to  advonoe  vith  rajadity  the  ioteL- 
Icotual  process  aod  tbe  soebl  development  of 
its  people;  out  these  same  influences,  unchecked 
by  the  rigid  diadpliue  of  the  Doric  race,  or  the 
simple  earoestoess  of  the  j£olic,  imbued  their 
social  life  with  luxury  and  licence,  and  inveaU^d 
their  works  of  genius  with  tbe  hues  of  enchant- 
ing beau^  at  the  expense  of  severe  good 
taste  and  earnest  purpose.  Oat  of  the  long 
list  of  the  authors  and  artists  of  Ionia,  we  may 
menticRi  Mimoermua  of  Colophon,  the  fii'st  poet 
of  the  amatory  elegy;  Anacreon  of  Teoe,  w^ 
sang  of  love  and  wine  to  the  music  of  tfae  lyre; 
Tbalea  of  Miletos,  Anazsgoras  of  OlaxomeiK^ 
and  Bcmal  other  eA-ly  plulosopbois;  tlie  earl| 
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s.ii.i^>Dis,  Caduiu,  Dioiiysius,  nud  Hccataiii^ 
all  of  HiIvLub;  ai.:),  ji  thu  fine  arte,  besides 
f)eiDjf  tb«  home  of  that  exquiaitely  beautiful 
order  of  architecture,  tbe  Ionic.,  and  poeaess- 
iog  maDT  of  the  inoet  niapiificent  temples  in 
the  TTorld,  Tonia  was  the  naiire  couotty  cf 
tha'  refined  school  of  paiating,  trhicb  boasted 
the  namea  of  Zeuxis,  Apelles,  ncd  Parrba- 
aiiBL  The  moit  fluui-nhing  period  in  the  bia- 
tory  of  IodU  is  that  during  wfaich  it  Tras  subject 
to  Persia;  bat  its  prosperity  lasted  till  the 
dMline  oT  the  Romaa  empire,  under  -which  its 
eities  were  among  the  chief  resorts  of  the  eel- 
etffiited  teachers  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy. 
Tbe  important  place  which  some  oi  the  chief 
aitiee  ot  Ionia  occupy  in  the  early  history  of 
ChrietiaDifcy  is  attested  by  the  Acta  of  the  Apct- 
ti«M,  and  the  EpisUes  of  St  Paul  to  the  Epbe- 
naaa,  and  of  SL  John  to  tiw  seven  chnrebea  of 
Asia. 

IfiNitJH  Mask  (lovtoj-  n-fivrof,  'loviov  irdayoi, 
'Inttj  diiXarro,  'lovio^  iro/jof),  a  part  of  the 
Uediterranean  Sea  between  Italy  and  Greece, 
was  sooth  of  the  Adriatic,  and  began  on  the 
vest  at  H^mntum  in  Calabria,  and  on  the  east 
at  OrteuB  in  E^nrus,  or  at  tbe  CerauniaD  Ifouot- 
ains.  In  more  ancient  times  the  Adriatic  was 
called  'lovfof  fivx<K  or  'I^io;  xo?.frof  ;  while  at  a 
later  time  tbe  Ionium  Mare  itself  was  included 
in  the  Adriatic.  In  its  widest  aignificatioii,  tbe 
loDiam  Uare  included  tbe  Mare  SietUttm,  Creti- 
nan,  and  leamm.  Its  oame  Tas  usually  de- 
rired  the  anoieDts  tmm  tbe  vnnderings  of 
lo,  but  it  vaa  more  probably  so  called  from  tbe 
Ionian  colonies,  which  nettled  in  CepbuUenia 
and  the  other  islands  off  the  western  coasts  of 
Greece. 

[IOpas,  a  bard  at  the  court  of  Queen  Dido, 
VDo  is  represeuted  by  Virgil  ae  singing  at  the 
eotertaiomeot  given  by  the  queen  to  ^nens.J 

ISfboit  {^lo^Sv),  son  of  Sophocles  by  Nicoe- 
trate,  was  a  distinguished  tragic  poet  Se 
brought  out  tragedies  during  the  life  of  liia 
&ther,  and  voa  still  flourishing  B.O.  40S,  tlie 
year  in  which  Aristophanes  brought  out  tbe 
l^rcga.  For  the  celebrated  story  of  his  uudadfid 
charge  against  bis  &ther,  vid.  Sopboclss. 

[loe  ('Io(,  now  Nio),  a  small  island  in  the  clus- 
ter of  the  Sporades,  south  of  Naxoe,  said  to  have 
aontained  the  tomb  of  Homer.] 

[lozua  ('lofor),  son  of  Melanippus,  grandeoa 
of  Theseus,  leader  of  a  ooltny  to  Cario.] 

[IpBKns  ('Iftevf).  a  Lyeiao  -wanioTi  b1^  by 
Patrodns.] 

[IpBiANAssA  {'l^t&vaaaa\  1.  Daughter  of  Proe- 
his.  Vid.  Patsrns. — 3.  Dai^bter  of  Agamem- 
non and  Cl^tffimnestra,  same  as  JpitiOEinA.} 

Ipb!as  (^l^iuf),  t.  e.,  Eradn^  a  daughter  of 
ipbis,  and  wife  of  Capaneus. 

Ipbioleb,  or  Iphiclus  (■I^iK?,w,  l^fJtAof,  or 
'l^Xev^).  1.  Son  of  Ampbitryou  and  Alomeoa 
•f  Thebes^  nm  ooa  nignt  yonnnr  than  bis 
half-brother  Herenles.  He  was  nrst  married 
to  Automedosa,  tbe  daughter  of  Alcnthous.  by 
whom  be  became  the  father  of  lolaus,  and  after- 
ward to  tbe  youngest  daughter  of  Creon.  He 
accompanied  Hercules  on  several  of  his  expedi- 
tions, and  also  to<^  paK  in  the  Calydonian  bunt 
He  fell  in  battle  against  tbe  mr»  of  Hippoooon, 
or,  aooording  to  another  eocoxiot,  waa  wounded 
ui  tbe  battle  against  tba  lf(lCoiiidiB,and  was  ear- 
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ried  to  Phtncus,  where  he  died. — 2.  Son  of  The* 
tins  by  Laopbonte,  or  Deidomio,  or  Earytbemb, 
or  Leucippe.  Ho  took  part  in  the  Calydonian 
hunt  and  the  expediti<ni  of  the  Argonauts. — & 
Son  uf  FbylacuB,  and  grandson  of  Deion  and 
Clymene,  or  son  of  Ccpnclus  and  Clymeue,  tli« 
daughter  of  Minyas.  Ha  w,<is  married  to  Dii>- 
metOa  or  Aetyodie,  and  was  tbe  futber  of  Po- 
darces  and  Protesilaua  He  was  also  one  of 
tbe  Argonauts ;  and  he  possessed  large  herds 
of  oxen,  which  ho  gave  to  tbe  aeer  Kelnrnpus. 
He  waa  also  celebrated  for  his  awiftoees  iu  ruo'- 
nii». 

IrsicaXTn  (I^ix/juttc),  the  famous  Athenian 
general,  was  the  son  ij  a  shoemaker.  He  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  an  early  age  by  bis  gal 
lantry  in  battle ;  and  in  B.C.  894,  when  he  was 
only  twenty-fire  years  of  age,  he  was  appoioted 
by  the  Athenians  to  the  command  of  tbe  forces 
wluch  tber  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Bcsotians 
after  the  oattle  of  Coronea.  In  893  he  con:- 
manded  tbe  Athenian  forces  at  Corinth,  and  at 
the  same  time  introduced  an  important  im- 
provement in  military  tactics,  tbe  K>rmati<»i  ol 
a  body  ci  taigeteen  (ireXnnrraf),  possessing,  to 
a  certain  extent,  tbe  advantages  of  heavy  and 
liriit-armed  forces.  Hiis  he  effected  by  sub- 
ititnting  a  small  target  for  the  heavy  shield, 
adopting  a  longer  sword  and  spear,  and  rcpla- 
dng  the  old  coat  of  mail  by  a  hnen  coralet  Ai 
tbe  head  of  his  tat^eteers  be  defeated  and 
nearly  destroyed  a  Spartan  Hmt  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (892),  an  exploit  which  became  very 
celebrated  throughout  Greece.  In  the  same 
year  be  was  succeeded  in  the  eommaud  at 
Corinth  by  Chabrias.  In  8B9  he  was  sent  to 
tJie  Hellespout  to  oppose  Anaxibius,  who  waa 
defeated  by  biin  ana  slain  in  the  following 

fear.  On  the  peace  of  Antalddaa  in  887, 
phierates  went  to  Thrace  to  assist  Seuthes 
kmg  of  tbe  CMryeee,  but  he  soon  afterward 
formed  an  alliance  with  Cotys,  who  gave  him 
his  daughter  in  marriage.  In  877  Iphicrates 
was  sent  by  the  Athenians,  with  the  command 
of  a  mercenary  force,  to  assist  Pbamabazua 
is  redndng  FErypt  to  subjection ;  but  tbe  ex- 
pedition failed  through  a  misunderstanding  be- 
tween Iphicratee  and  Phamabazus.  In  873 
IpUeratea  waa  sent  to  Corcyra,  in  conjunction 
with  Callistratus  and  Chabrias,  in  the  com- 
mand of  an  Athenian  force,  and  he  remained 
in  tbe  Ionian  Sea  till  the  peace  of  871  put  au 
end  to  hostilities.  About  867  be  waa  sent 
against  Amphipolis,  and  after  carrying  on  the 
war  against  tma  place  for  three  years,  waa 
superseded  by  Timotliens.  Shortly  afterward, 
he  assisted  his  fhther-in-law  Cotys  in  his  war 
a^nst  Athens  for  Uie  possesrion  of  the  Thra- 
cian  Cfaersonesus.  But  bis  conduct  in  tbia 
matter  was  passed  over  by  tbe  ALheniana. 
After  the  deuth  of  Chabrias  (375),  Iphierabfa, 
llmotben^  and  Heneathena  were  joined  with 
Chares  as  oommanders  in  the  Sodal  war,  one] 
were  proseonted  by  their  uoserupnlone  col- 
league, because  they  had  refused  to  risk  an  en- 
gagement in  a  storm.  Iphicrates  was  acqtrit- 
ted.  From  tbe  period  of  his  trial  he  seems  to 
have  lived  quietly  at  Athens.  He  died  before 
848.  Ipbieratea  nas  been  eommended  for  hit 
oomUned  pmdenoe  and  energy  as  a  g«wraL 
Hw  WOTit  wcnda,  be  siua,  that  a  oom<nuld«t 
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touki  utter  -ven,  "  I  shoold  uot  bAve  ezpeoted 
it"  His  eerviecs  vere  highly  valued  by  the 
AtheninDB,  and  were  rewarded  by  them  with 
almost  unprecedented  booora. 

[IraiDAHAS  {'li^idu/jac),  aoa  of  Antenor  and 
Heano,  brother  of  Coco,  came  with  twelve  ebips 
frota  liirace  io  the  aeuatuioe  of  the  Trojans : 
wu  dais,  together  with  bii  brother,  hy  Aga 
memnoa] 

IraiOBHiA  (^l^iyiveia).  ace(»ding  to  the  most 
common  tradition,  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon 
and  Clytmnnestra,  but  acwrdtog  to  others,  a 
daughter  of  Theseus  and  Helena,  and  brought 
up  py  ClyLsamnestra  as  a  ^oftt«^fibiId.  Aga- 
memooo  lutd  once  hilled  a  ates  ia  the  grorc  ot 
Diana  (Artemis) ;  or  be  bad  boasted  that  tb» 
goddess  herself  coald  not  bit  better  ;  or  be  bad 
Towed  io  the  year  in  wluch  Jphigenia  was  born 
to  sacrifice  the  most  beautiful  production  of 
that  ^ear,  but  had  afterward  neglected  to  ful- 
fill his  TOW.  One  of  these  eircumstaiMses  is 
■aid  to  bavfl  baea  the  oaoae  of  Um  ealm  wbieh 
detained  the  Oreek  fleet  in  Aulia  when  the 
Greek's  wanted  to  sail  against  Troy.  The  seer 
Calchas  declared  that  the  sacrifice  of  Ij^igenia 
was  the  only  means  of  propitiating  Diana  (Ar> 
temir).  Agaroemnon  was  obliged  to  yield,  and 
Jphigenia  was  bronght  to  C&dtoa  under  the 
pretvxt  of  being  married  to  Achilles,  When 
Iphigenta  was  on  the  point  of  being  sacrificed, 
Diana  (Artemis)  carried  her  in  a  cloud  to 
Tauria,  where  she  became  the  ^Hiestess  of  the 
goddess,  and  a  stag  was  subsdtuted  for  her  by 
Diana  (Artemis).  While  Ipbigenia  was  serv- 
ing  Diana  (Artemit)  as  prieatos.in  Tanris,  her 
brother  Orestes  and  his  uieod  Fylades  came  to 
Tauris  to  carry  off  the  image  of  the  goddess  at 
this  place,  wbidi  was  beliered  to  bare  fallen 
from  hearen.  As  strangers,  tb^  vere  to  be 
sacrificed  in  the  temple  of  Diana  (Artemis); 
but  Jphigenia  recognized  her  brother,  and  fied 
with  him  and  the  statue  of  the  goddess.  Ta  the 
mean  time.  Electro,  another  sister  of  Orestes, 
bad  beard  that  be  bad  been  sacrificed  to  Tauris 
by  the  prieetess  of  Diana  (Artenus).  At  Delphi 
Boe  met  Ipbigenia,  who,  she  si^poeed,  bad  mur- 
dered Orest^  She  therefore  resolved  to  de- 
prive Ipbigenia  of  her  ught,  bat  was  prerented 
by  the  interference  of  Orestes ;  ana  a  scene 
of  recognition  took  place.  All  now  returned 
to  M|cen«e ;  but  Ii^igenia  carried  the  statue 
of  Diana  (Artemis)  to  the  AtUo  town  of  Brau- 
roo,  near  Uar&tfaoo.  She  there  died  as  priestess 
of  the  goddess.  As  a  daughter  of  Theseus, 
Ipbigenia  was  connected  with  the  beroio  &mi- 
lies  of  Attica,  and  after  her  death  the  veils 
and  most  cosllr  garments  which  had  been  worn 
by  women  who  bad  died  in  cbildbinb  were 
dedicated  to  her.  Aeeordiog  to  some  tradi- 
tions, Ipbigenia  never  bat  vat  changed 
by  Diana  (Ailcmis)  into  Heoate,  or  was  en- 
dowed by  the  goddess  with  immortality  and 
eternal  youth,  and  under  the  name  of  Or^ochia 
became  the  wife  of  Achillea  in  the  islana  of 
Iiouce.  The  Lacedeemonians  maintained  that 
the  image  of  Diana  (Artemis),  which  Ipbigenia 
and  Orestes  had  carried  away  from  Tauris,  was 
preserved  in  Sparta  and  not  in  Attiea,  and  was 
worshipped  in  the  former  place  under  the  name 
of  IHana  (Artemis)  Ortbia.  Both  ia  Attica  and 
Id  Sparta  bmaaa  saerifices  verv  offered  to  l|ilu- 


genia  in  early  times.  In  place  of  these  humor 
saorifices  the  Spartan  joutlis  were  aflerwarc 
scourged  at  the  festsral  of  Diana  (Arttmia)  Or 
thia.  Jt  appears  probable  that  Ipbigenia  wai 
originally  the  same  as  Diana  (Artemis)  her 
self. 

IraofiDiA  or  iFHmXnx  Cl^mtdeia,  Ifiufd^y 
daudiUr  of  Triom,  and  wif^  of  Aloeus.  Being 
in  me  with  Neptune  (Poaeidoril,  she  oftei> 
walked  on  the  sea-ehore,  and  collected  its  w& 
tere  in  her  lap,  whence  she  became,  by  If  eptum 
(Poseidon),  the  mother  of  the  Aluliias,  Otua  and 
Ephialtes.  While  Iplumedia  and  her  daughter 
Fancratis  were  oelebrating  the  orgies  of  Bao- 
ohm  (Dionytns)  on  Afount  Drios,  they  were 
carried  off  by  Thracian  Pirates  to  Nazoe  or 
Btrongyle ;  but  they  were  delivered  by  the  Al 
oldn. 

(IranriDos  ^'Iftutdwv).  a  son  of  Eurvsthena 
slam  in  battle  m  the  attempt  to  repel  tne  inva 
sion  of  Feloponoeeus  by  the  Heraclide.] 

[IpbIsSds  (l^&ocA  son  of  Dexina,  a  Oreek 
slam  by  (be  Lyeiaa  Olaneus  before  Tn>y.] 

Ipbib  i'H'Sh  I-  Sod  of  Alector,  and  folbe; 
of  Eteoolus  and  Evadne,  the  wife  of  Cvpwieus 
was  king  of  Argus.  He  advised  Folyniees  h 
give  the  celebrated  necklace  of  Harmonia  tc 
Eriphyle,  that  she  might  persuade  her  hnahann 
Amp}iiaraue  to  take  part  in  the  expedition  against 
Thebes.  He  lost  liia  two  children,  and  therefore 
left  bis  kingdom  to  Sthenclus,  sod  of  Onpaneus. 
— 3.  Bon  M  Sthendua,  and  brother  of  Eurya- 
theus,  was  one  of  the  Argonauts  who  fell  Ih  the 
battle  with  jEetes. — 8.  A  youth  in  love  with 
Aoaxarete.  Vid.  AxAxAsnz. — 1  Daughter  of 
Ligdus  and  Telethusa,  of  Phsstus  in  Oete, 
She  was  brought  up  as  a  boy^  on  the  advice  of 
TwB,  because  her  £rther,  previous  to  her  bii-th, 
liad  ordered  the  eUld  to  be  killed  if  it  should  be 
a  girl  When  Ij^s  bad  growit  up,  and  was  to 
be  betrothed  to  louthe,  she  wa»  metamorphosed 
by  Isia  into  a  youth. — [S.  Davghter  of  Enyeua 
of  Scyrus,  celebrated  fur  her  beauty,  presented 
by  Achilles  to  Patroelus,] 

[^Ifhitiok  {'l^iTltM),  son  of  Otryuteua  and  a 
Kaiad,  came  from  Hyde,  at  the  foot  of 'Ihnolus  m 
Lydia,  to  the  Trojan  war ;  slain  by  Achillea] 

IpHiTos  ('l^rog.  ■  1.  Sod  of  Eurytua  of  OCcba- 
lia,  one  of  the  Argonauts,  was  afterward  killed 
by  Herculea  (For  details,  vid.  p.  868,  b,  8&9,  a.) 
— S.  Son  of  Naubolois  and  father  of  Sdiedius, 
Epiatn^hos,  and  Eorynome,  in  Fboeis,  likewise 
one  of  the  Argonauts. — 8,  Son  of  Httmon,  or 
Prazonide^  or  Iphitus,  king  of  Elis,  reittored  the 
Olympic  games,  and  instituted  the  ceeaatiun  of 
alt  war  during  their  celebration,  BlG.  8S4. 

[IfotbImx  ('1^0^17),  daughter  of  Icnriua,  aister 
tif  Penelope ;  under  her  form  Uioerva  appeared 
to  Penelope  to  console  her  when  disquieted  at 
the  departore  of  Telemachne  from  Ttbaea.] 

Ipbus  (IVrffOf),  a  small  town  in  Great  Phrygia, 
oelebrated  in  history  as  the  scene  of  the  deci- 
sive battle  which  dosed  the  great  contest  be- 
tween the  generals  of  Alezasder  for  the  succes- 
sion to  his  empire,  and  in  which  Antigonus  was 
defeated  and  slain,  B.O.  801.  Vid  Aimaoinn. 
The  site  is  unknown,  but  it  appears  to  have 
been  about  the  centre  of  Phrygia,  not  far  from 
Syknaoa. 

Ika  fJElpa,  'I/mQ.  a  mountain  fortress  in  Uea 
tenia,  memorable      the  place  where  Aristom 
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cncs  defended  bimBeU  for  e.eveQ  yean  a^ainet 
the  Spartaos.  Its  capture  by  the  Spartaiu  id  B. 
C  C&8  put  an  end  to  tiie  aecood  MeaseoiaQ  war. 
It  is  doubtful  'whether  it  is  the  satne  as  Irs  (II, 
ix.,  IfiO),  ooe  of  the  savea  cities  vhudi  Agamam- 
nijD  promised  to  Achilles. 

Ieex^sus  {Elptpiaiog),  aae  of  tbe  early  Christiaa 
fathers,  was  probably  born  at  Smyrna  between 
A.D.  120  and  14a  In  bis  early  youth  he  beard 
Poljiarp.  He  afterword  went  to  Gaul,  end  in 
1^7  suoceeded  Fothiuue  as  biehop  of  Lyoa  He 
made  many  conrerts  from  heatheuiem,  and  was 
most  active  in  opposing  the  Qnoeties,  especially 
the  Valeutiuians.  He  seems  to  have  bred  tiU 
about  the  end  of  the  second  century,  Tbe  only 
work  of  IrenieuB  now  eztao^  Adaernu  Hereetet, 
ii  intended  to  refute  the  Ooostica.  The  original 
(ireek  is  lost,  ivith  the  exception  of  a  few  frag- 
neenta,  but  tbe  work  exists  in  a  barborooa  but 
oiioient  Latin  version.  Edited  by  Orabe,  Ozoo, 
1702;  [and  by  Stieren,  Leipsg^  1848,  taqq^  2 
Cols.  8vo.l 

lafiHC  (EI^itvq),  called  Paz  by  tbe  Romans, 
Qte  goddess  of  peace,  was,  according  to  Hesiod, 
n  daughter  of  Jupiter  (Zeua)  and  Themis,  and 
one  of  tbe  Horeo.  Vid.  Hoka  After  tbe  vic- 
tory of  Timotbeua  over  the  LacedcemoDians, 
altars  were  erected  to  her  at  Athens  at  tbe  pub- 
lic expense.  Her  statue  at  Athens  stood  by  tbe 
side  of  that  of  Ampbiaraus,  carrying  iu  its  arms 
Plutus,  the  god  of  weaJtdi,  and  another  stood 
sear  that  of  Bestia  in  tbe  FlrtiuieunL  At  Rome, 
where  peace  was  also  wonuiipped  as  a  goddess, 
■he  had  a  magnificent  temple,  which  was  built 
by  the  Emperor  Vespasian.  Pax  is  represented 
on  coins  as  a  youthful  female,  holding  in  her 
left  arm  a  cornucopia,  and  in  her  right  hand  an 
(dire-branch  or  the  staff  of  Mercury.  Some- 
times she  appears  in  the  act  of  burniiw  a  i^e 
of  arms,  or  carrymg  oom-eart  in  her  bond  or 
upon  her  head, 

IiU8  ('Ipif),  daughter  of  Tbaumos  (whence 
she  is  called  JluitmajUiiu)  and  of  Electra,  and 
sister  of  the  Harpies.  In  the  Iliad  she  appears 
as  tbe  messenger  of  tbe  gods,  especially  of  Ju- 

E'ter  (Zeus)  and  Juno  (Hera).  Id  the  Odyssey, 
ercur^  (Hermes)  is  the  measenger  of  the  go<^ 
and  Ins  is  never  mentioned.  Iris  appears  to 
have  been  originally  the  peraonifioatioD  of  the 
rainbow,  fur  this  brilliant  phenomencsi  in  the 
skies,  which  vanishes  as  qmckly  as  it  appears, 
was  regarded  as  the  swift  messenger  of  the  gods. 
Some  poets  describe  Iris  as  the  rainbow  itself; 
but  other  writers  represent  tbe  rainbow  as  only 
the  road  on  which  Iris  travels,  wkI  which  tbere- 
fi)re  appears  wbenerer  tbe  goddess  wants  it,  and 
vanisbes  when  it  is  no  longer  needed.  In  the 
earlier  poets  Iris  appears  as  a  rii^  goddess, 
but  in  the  later  she  is  the  wife  of  Zephyrus  and 
the  motlier  of  Eros.  Iris  is  represented  iu 
works  of  art  dressed  in  a  long  and  wide  tunic, 
over  which  bangs  a  li^t  upper  garment,  with 
vings  attached  to  her  shoultfera,  carrying  the 
herald's  staff  in  her  left  hand,  and  sometimes  also 
holding  a  pitcher. 

Iris  ('l/jif :  now  Yeahil-Irmak),  a  considerable 
river  of  Asia  Minor,  rises  on  tbe  northern  side  of 
tbe  northernmost  range  of  the  Anti-Taurus,  in 
(he  south  of  Pontua,  and  flowa  first  west  post 
Oomana  PoatiflB,  thai  north  to  Amoua,  where  it 
buna  to  tin  east  of  Eupatoria  (Megalopolia\ 
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where  it  receives  the  Lyeus,  and  then  flnra 
north  through  the  territory  of  Themiseyra  into 
Uie  Sinus  Amisenus.  Xenophon  states  its  breadth 
at  three  pletbra  (three  hundred  feet). 

Ibus  ('Ipof).  1.  Son  of  Actor,  and  father  of 
Eurydamas  luid  Eurytion.  He  purified  Peleus, 
when  the  latter  had  murdered  bia  brotbor ;  but, 
during  the  ehaae  of  the  Calydonion  boor,  Peleus 
unintantioDaUy  lulled  Euiytion,  the  son  of  Inia. 
Feleos  endetTored  to  sootbe  him  by  offering  him 
bis  flocks ;  but  Ims  would  not  accept  them,  and 
at  the  oommaod  of  an  oracde  Peleus  allowed 
ihem  to  run  wherever  they  pleased.  A  wolf 
devoured  the  deep,  but  was  uiereupon  changed 
iutu  a  stone,  which  was  sbown,  in  later  times,  on 
the  fKutier  between  Loeris  and  Phocis. — 2.  'llw 
well-known  beggar  of  Ithaoa.  His  real  name 
was  Amsus,  but  he  was  called  Ims  beeause  h* 
was  the  messenger  of  the  suitors  of  Penektpe. 
He  was  slain  by  Ulysses. 

Is  ('If :  now  Hit),  a  ci^  on  tbe  south  of  Mes- 

rtamia,  ei^t  days'  jouniey  from  Babylon,  on 
western  bank  ch  tne  Eaphratea,  and  upon  u 
little  river  of  the  same  name.  In  its  n^gbboi 
hood  were  the  sprmgs  of  asphaltus,  from  whtch 
was  obtained  the  bitumen  that  was  used,  instead 
of  mortar,  in  the  walls  of  Babylon. 

I&AUs  ('Ii^tuor).  1.  One  of  the  ten  Attic  ora- 
tors, was  bom  at  Chalois,  and  came  to  Athens 
at  an  early  eg&  He  was  inst^cted  in  oi*atory 
by  Lysias  and  Isotnntea.  He  was  afterward 
engaged  in  writing  jitdioial  orations  for  others, 
ana  eatabliabed  a  netorical  school  at  Athena, 
in  which  Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  been  liia 
popiL  It  is  further  said  that  Isseus  composed 
for  Demosthenes  tbe  speeches  against  hie  guard- 
ians, or  at  least  nssialed  him  in  tbe  compooiiiou. 
We  have  no  partieulars  of  his  life.  lie  lived 
between  &C.  420  and  348.  Isoaus  is  said  to 
b^e  written  sixty-four  oratkms,  but  of  these 
oidy  eleven  are  extant  They  all  relate  to  ques 
tions  of  inberitaoce^  and  afford  coneidei-able  in 
formation  respecting  this  branch  of  tbe  Attic 
law.  The  style  of  Isteus  is  dear  and  condse, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  vigorous  and  powerful 
His  orations  are  oootained  in  tbe  ooUeotions  of 
tbe  Qreek  orators.  Vid.  Dimosthknes.  There 
is  a  good  separate  edition  by  Schomann,  Greifs- 
wald,  1831. — 2.  A  sophist  and  rhetorician,  a  na- 
tive of  Assyria,  taught  at  Rome  in  the  time  of 
the  younger  Pliny. 

IsXadsAS  ('Itraj'dpaf),  tbe  leader  of  tbe  oligai 
cbical  party  at  Athens,  in  opposition  to  Clj 
theoee,  B.C.  610.   He  was  expelled  from  Atbciu> 
by  the  popular  parfy,  althoi^h  supported  by 
oleomenes  and  the  Spartans. 

TsAKoxa  (^IdovSpot:),  son  of  Bellerophon,  killed 
by  Mars  (Ares)  in  the  fight  with  the  Solynii. 

IsXra  (now  Jitre),  a  river  in  Gallia  Narbonen- 
sis,  descends  from  the  Graion  Alps,  flows  wc;it 
with  a  rapid  stream,  and  flows  into  the  Rhone 
north  of  VaUntia.  At  its  junotioo  with  the 
Rhone,  Fabius  JBmilfanus  debated  the  Allobro- 
ges  and  Arvemi,'  6.C.  131. 

IbaubIa  (4  'leavpta,  4  'lisovputr}\,  a  district  of 
Asia  Minor,  on  the  northern  side  of  tbe  Taurus, 
between  Fisidia  and  Cilicia,  of  which  the  an- 
cients knew  little  beyond  the  troublesome  &et 
that  its  inhabitants,  tbe  Isauri  (IffoopoA  were 
doriw  robbers,  whose  inonrfions  into  tne  snr- 
ronndiDg  dist.'ictB  reoelred  tmly  a  temporarr 
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cb«ok  from  tii«  Tictorjr  over  tbdm,  whicb  gaio- 
ed  for  Lucius  Serriliiu  the  Btinmne  of  Isaa- 
ricm  (B.a  lb).  Tfaeir  chief  dty  wu  called 
baora. 

JacA.  I.  (Not  Axmintifr,  or  Bridport,  or  f 
(4«r),  tha  capital  of  tlie  Damnonii  or  DumooDU 
ill  tilt!  southwest  of  Britaia— 2.  (NoT  Cor  Leon, 
at  the  moath  of  the  Uak),  a  towo  of  the  Silur«s 
m  BritUD,  sod  the  head-quuten  of  the  Lmo 
II.  There  are  many  Roman  rem  aim  at  Ceer 
Leon.  The  vord  Leon  ia  a  eomiiriioa  of  L^o ; 
Car  18  the  old  Celtic  oame  for  "  oAj? 

IscHTa.    Vid.  MamiaxTim. 

IsuWiBDs  ('In'ikipor).  1,  Of  .^GgiB,  a  Greek 
poet  of  uncertain  age,  five  of  whoso  epigrams 
are  eontaincd  .in  the  Oreek  Anthology. — 2.  Of 
Charax,  a  geographioal  writer,  who  probably 
lived  uttder  the  early  Roman  emperors.  His 
work,  'Zri^fuA  Tlap6tKoi,n  printed  in  the  edition 
of  the  minor  geographers,  by  Hudson,  Oxoo., 
1703. — 8.  Of  Gaza,  a  Neo-Platonic  philosopher, 
the  friend  of  Produs  and  Mario ui,  whom  he 
•nececded  aa  diief  of  the  seboo].— 4.  Of  Pelu- 
num,  a  Christian  ex^elieal  writer,  a  native  of 
Alexandrea,  who  apeul  his  lifb  ki  a  monastery 
near  Felusinm,  of  which  he  was  the  abbob  aa 
died  about  A.D.  4IL0.  As  many  as  two  thousand 
and  thirteen  of  his  letters  are  extant  They  are 
almost  all  expoeittonB  of  Scripture.  Published 
nt  Paris,  1638.— 6.  Bishop  of  His]»Iis  (uow  8e- 
vilU)  in  Spain,  from  A.D.  600  to  686,  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  bis  ag^  and  an  ardent 
colUrator  of  aodent  literature.  A  great  num- 
ber of  bis  works  ia  still  extant,  but  by  far  the 
moHt  important  of  them  is  bis  Origiman  s.  Ety- 
mo'.ogiarum  Libri  XX.  This  work  is  an  Enoy- 
clopiedia  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  treats  of  ul 
aDbjects  in  literature,  Bcieoee,  and  religion,  which 
were  studied  at  that  time.  It  was  much  used  in 
the  Middle  Agea.  PuUisbed  in  ttie  Corpus 
Grammaticorum  Yeterum,  lindemann,  Lipa, 
18S8.  A  complete  eollectioa  of  the  works  of 
Isidorus  was  published  by  Arevali,  Rom.,  1797- 
1803,  7  vols.  4to.— 6.  Of  Miletus,  the  elder  and 
voimger,  were  eminent  architects  in  the  reign  of 
^uatintott. 

IsIod.frTB  ('loJyovof),  a  Greek  writ«r,  of  uncer- 
tain date,  but  who  lived  before  the  time  of  Pliny, 
wrote  a  work  entitled  'htrwra,  a  few  frogmenis 
of  whieb  are  extant  Published  in  Westermann'e 
PeradoTographi,  Brunswick,  1639. 

IbIoitda  ('Itri^a :  'Imofdcvf,  Isioodensia),  a 
dty  of  Pisidia  in  Asia  Minor,  east  of  the  distriet 
of  Cibyra,  and  five  Roman  miles  northweet  of 
Term  ess  U&.  Mr.  Fellows  lately  discovered  con- 
ndwable  rains  twelve  miles  from  Pocge,  whieh 
he  anpposes  to  be  tboee  of  Isiouda. 

Isn  one  of  the  principal  Egyptian  di- 

Tinitiea.-  T'he  ideas  entertained  about  her  un- 
derwent very  great  changes  ic  antiquity.  She 
ia  dfBoribed  os  the  wife  of  Oelris  and  the  mother 
of  Hcwoa.  As  Osiris,  the  god  of  the  inie,taagbt 
the  people  the  use  of  the  plongh,  so  Isia  ioTent- 
ed  ue  eoltivation  of  wheat  and  bariey,  which 
were  carried  about  in  the  prooessions  at  her  fea- 
tivaL  She  was  the  goddess  of  the  earth,  which 
the  Ej^ptiana  called  their  mother :  whence  she 
and  Ouris  were  the  only  divinities  that  were 
worahipped  by  aU  the  Egyptiani.  Thia  aimi^ 
and  primitive  notion  of  the  Snrptionawas  nuxli- 
fi*d  at  on  early  period  through  the  influence  of 
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the  East  with  which  Egypt  come  into  contact; 
and  at  a  later  time  throueli  'the  iuBueuce  of  the 
Greeka  Thus  Osiris  and  Isu  came  gradually 
to  be  eonsidered  as  divinities  of  the  sun  and  the 
moon.  The  Egyptian  priests  represented  that 
the  principal  religious  institutifnis  of  Greece 
came  from  Egypt;  and,  after  the  time  of  He 
rodutiu^  thia  belief  became  established  among 
the  ieamed  men  in  Greec&  Benee  Ins  ma 
identified  wiOi  Ceres  (Demeter),  and  Oairis  with 
BacehuB  (Dionysus),  and  the  sufferings  of  1^ 
were  accordingly  modified  to  harmouiae  with 
the  mythua  of  the  imfortunate  Ceres  (Demeter). 
As  Ibis  was  the  goddess  of  the  moon,  she  waa 
also  identified  wiu  lo.  Vid.  Ia  Ihe  wor^ip 
of  Ibib  prevailed  cKteonvely  in  Qreeoe.  It  waa 
introduced  into  Rone  in  the  time  <^  SuUa ;  and 
though  the  senate  made  many  attempts  to  sup- 

eresa  her  worship,  and  ordered  her  tem|Jea  to 
a  destroyed,  yet  the  new  religiouB  rites  took 
deep  root  at  Rome,  and  became  very  popular. 
In  B.C.  48  the  triumvirs  eourted  the  popular 
&vor  by  bnildii^  a  new  temple  of  laia  and  Se- 
rapis.  AiwostuB  fia-bade  any  temples  to  be 
erected  to  ins  in  the  city ;  hut  Ihia  command 
waa  afterward  disregarded ;  and  under  the  early 
Roman  eiqpeton  the  worship  of  Isis  and  Se- 
rapis  became  firmly  established.  The  most  im- 
portant templee  oi  Isis  at  Rome  stood  in  the 
Campus  Martius,  whence  she  was  called  Isis 
Campeosis.  The  priests  and  servants  of  the 
goddess  wore  linen  garments,  wbeooa  she  her- 
self is  called  liia^a.  Those  initiated  in  her 
mysteries  wqu  in  the  public  pi-ocessions  masks 
representing  ue  heads  of  dogs.  In  works  of 
art  Isis  appears  in  figure  and  countenanoe  like 
Junp  (Hera) :  she  wears  a  lot)g  tunic,  and  her 
upper  garment  is  ihstened  on  her  breast  by  a 
knot :  her  head  i>  crowned  with  a  lotoa  flower, 
and  her  r%ht  hand  holds  the  liatmm.  Her  son 
Horns  Is  often  represented  with  her  as  a  fine 
naked  boy,  holding  the  fore-fii^er  on  the  month, 
with  a  lotus  flower  on  hia  head,  and  a  cornuco- 
pia in  his  left  haul  Tlie  German  goddess  Isis 
mentioned  bv  Tacitus  is  probably  the  same  as 
Hertha. 
riaxAUB.  Fid  iBKians.] 
IbiUbdb  (Ifffjcpof :  'lo/u^Mor),  a  town  in  Thraee 
near  MaronBa,  situated  on  a  mountain  of  the 
same  name,  which  produced  excellent  wine.  It 
is  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  oa  a  town  of  the  Ci- 
eonea.  Near  it  was  the  Lake  Ircaeb  ('lo/taptr) 
The  poets  freqoflotlj  naa  the  aiyeetave  iwtariw 
as  equivalent  to  Thradan.  Thus  Ovid  oalla  Te- 
rens,  king  of  Thrace,  ianan'iu  ivtaiaau  iAnL,  ii. 
6,  7),  and  Folymuestor,  king  of  Thraee,  itowrfMs 
rex  {MA^  xiii.,  530)i 

ludNx  ('lo/tiTt'?).  1.  Daughter  of  Asopos, 
wife  of  Argua,  and  mother  of  laaos  and  lo. — S. 
Daughter  of  (Edipua  and  Joeaata,  and  aiBter  of 
Antigone. 

IsMSNca  ('ItT/uTvoc),  a  Bmall  river  in  Boeotia, 
whidk  rises  in  Mount  Cithnroo,  flows  through 
Thebe^  and  falls  into  the  Lake  Hylice.  lie 
brook  Dirc^  so  celebrated  in  Thebau  story,  flow- 
ed into  the  IsmeouB.  From  this  river  Apollo 
was  called  Jsmmitw,  Hia  temple,  the  itmrniim, 
at  which  the  festival  of  the  Dapbuepboria  waa 
celebrated,  waa  eituated  outside  the  citv.  Tha 
river  ia  said  to  have  been  originally  called  Li^ 
(loo,  and  to  have  derived  ita  Bubecqoent  naina 
s  401 
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from  laatcDOB,  a  son  of  Asopas  an]  Metope. 
Aettording  to  oth«r  traditions,  leoieniis  waa  a 
•on  of  Atn])bioD  and  If  iobe,  wlio,  when  strock 
the  arrow  of  Apollo,  leaped  into  a  river  near 
Tbeben,  which  ivaa  hence  called  lemenuB. 

bSsaXTis  {'looKpuTjji).  1.  One  of  the  tm  Attio 
orators,  was  the  wHi  of  Theodora^  and  was 
bom  at  Atlicns  B.O.  4SS.  Theodonis  was  a 
man  of  wealtb,  and  educated  his  son  with  the 

greatest  care.  Among  his  teachers  were  Tisiafl, 
fffgias,  Prodicua,  and  also  Socrates.  Since 
Isoorates  was  naturallv  timid,  and  of  a  weakly 
e<HistitntioD,  he  did  not  come  forward  as  a  pab- 
Uo  speaker  himself  but  devoted  himself  to  ^t- 
■Dg  instruotioD  io  oratory,  aod  writing  oratuKts 
for  others.  He  first  taug^  rhetnrio  in  Chios, 
and  afterward  at  Athena.  At  the  latter  place 
be  met  with  great  sncoeas,  and  gradually  ac- 
quired a  large  fortune  by  his  profession.  He 
had  one  hundred  pupils,  vvery  one  of  whom  paid 
htm  one  thousand  drachmsa  He  also  derived 
a  large  inoome  from  the  orations  which  he  wrote 
fin-  outers ;  thus  be  raeeived  twenfrr  talenta  for 
the  apeedi  which  he  eompoaed  M  Nicodei^ 
kii^  of  Cyprus.  Although  Isoerates  took  no 
part  in  pubbo  at&irs,  he  waa  au  ardent  lover  of 
his  oountry ;  and,  aeoordingly,  wheii  the  battle 
of  Clueronea  bad  destroyed  the  last  hopes  of 
freedoiu,  be  pat  an  end  to  his  Ufe,  B.C.  888,  at 
the  age  of  ninety*eight  The  aohofd  of  Isoe- 
ratea  eureised  tna  grattaat  mfluenoe  nptn  tbe 
devek^mMit  of  jrabup  onharj  at  Athena  "So 
other  rbetorieiaD  had  ao  many  diaciplea  of  ce- 
lebrity The  language  of  ju«ates  forms  a 
great  contrast  n'lui  rae  natuni  simplicity  of 
Lysiaa,  as  well  as  with  the  sublime  j^er  of 
Demorthanea.  His  style  is  artificioL  liie  oare- 
fblly-roonded  periods,  and  the  frequent  applica- 
t^on  of  figurative  ezpressionB,  are  Katurea  which 
remind  ua  of  the  aopbiata.  The  immense  eare 
he  bestowed  upon  tLe  oompoaitiiHi  of  hia  ora- 
tions may  be  inferred  from  the  atatemeut  that 
he  waa  engaged  for  ten,  or,  according  to  oOiers, 
flfteeo  years,  upon  bis  Panegyric  oratioi  alone. 
There  were  in  antiquity  sixty  orationa  which 
vent  under  the  luuna  of  laoonftea,  but  they  were 
not  all  reoogdied  aa  gannine  Only  twenty- 
one  have  oome  doma  to  ns.  Of  these,  eight 
were  written  for  the  oonrta ;  all  the  others  are 

£ilitioal  disoonrses,  intended  to  be  read  by  a 
rge  public.  The  most  celebrated  is  his  Pane- 
'orati<m,  in  whioh  be  ahowa  what  aervieea 
Athena  had  renderad  to  Oreeoe  in  every  period 
•of  her  htatory,  and  oooteada  that  ah^  and  Dot 
Sparta,  deserves  the  supremaoy  in  Greece.  The 
«nUions  are  printed  in  the  collections  of  the 
Oreek  oratora  The  best  separate  edition  is  by 
Baiter  and  Sauppe,  Turid,  1889^[2.  Of  Apol- 
loum,  a  diaeiple  (tf  the  foregoing,  enjoyed  eon- 
iiderahU  repatatioo  as  an  orator ;  the  titlea 
five  of  fa^  oration*  are  mentioned,  bnt  none 
Itav*  MMBe  down  to  as.  Soma  eritics  hare  as- 
cribed te  him  the  rfx^^  /^T^V^i  whidi  was 
OKladed  anong  the  works  of  laocratea  of  Ath- 
ena] 

laaa  (lova^  daogbter  of  Ibearena  of  Leaboe, 
and  bdorad  «f  A^oOo,  from  whom  the  LcelMan 
Iowa  «f  Xm  ia  said  to  hav«  rseeiTed  its  nam& 

XatA  (laanoa :  now  JUua),  a  email  island  m  the 
4driati«  Sea,  with  a  town  of  the  aame  name  off 
Mm  «)aat  if  Dalmatiai  was  eokmiiod  at  ao  early 
4A8  ft 


period  by  Oreeca.  It  was  InfanUted  by  a  hardy 
race  of  sulora,  wfaoee  borka  (/emit  I$tcei)  were 
moch  prised.  The  lesaei  plaecd  themselves  ua 
der  the  protectJon  of  (he  Romans  when  they  were 
attacked  by  the  Illyrion  queen  Teuta,  B.C.  ii9  : 
and  their  town  is  spoken  of  oa  a  place  of  import- 
anoe  in  Coaar's  time. 

JsatDSirn  ('latr^duvtt),  a  Scythian  tribe,  in 
Scythia  extra  Imautn,  the  eaatemmo^t  people 
with  whom  the  Greeks  of  the  time  of  Herodotos 
had  any  iDten)onrB&  Their  country  was  in 
Oreat  Tartary,  near  the  Uassagette^  whom  they 
resembled  io  their  manners.  "iTiey  are  repre- 
sented aa  extending  as  for  as  the  bordots  of 
Serioa. 

IbsIoos  Snnm  (i  'Imrucdf  itiXiroi :  now  Oulf  of 
Jdcaukroon),  the  deep  gulf  at  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  Mediteiranean,  between  Cilicia  and 
Syria,  named  after  the  town  of  Isscs.  The 
width  is  about  ei^t  miles.  The  coast  is  modi 
altered  unce  ancient  times. 

lasfialA  {'laawpia),  a  aumame  of  Diana  (Arte- 
mis), derived  from  Mount  Issurion,  in  Lseonii^ 
on  whidt  she  had  a  eanctuary. 

iBBoa  ('IiTffac  alao  'Iffffof,  Xeo.:  'loaatof\  a 
city  in  tue  southeastern  extremity  of  Cilicia, 
near  the  head  of  the  Issicoe  Sinus,  and  at  the 
northern  front  of  the  past  of  Mona  Amanns  call- 
ed the  Syrian  Gates ;  memorable  for  the  great 
battle  in  whidi  Alexander  defeated  Darius  Oo- 
domannoa  (B.O.  8381  which  was  fought  in  a 
narrow  valley  near  uie  town.  It  waa  at  thai 
time  large  and  flouri^ing,  but  its  importanoe 
waa  much  diminished  by  the  foundation  of  Alvz* 
audrea  in  ita  oeighbothood.  Its  exaet  idte  ia 
doubtful. 

IstMrtixa.    Vid.  Gcaiuata,  p.  887,  a. 

IstlB.     Vid.  DAIfUBn7& 

larxR,  a  Greek  historian,  was  at  first  a  alave  id 
Callimachus,  and  afterward  his  friend,  and  m 
oordingly  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Evei^ 
tes  (RO.  S47-222>  He  wrote  a  large  unmbei 
of  works,  the  most  important  of  which  was  ao 
Atthit,  or  history  of  Attica.  Hia  fragmeola  are 
publidied  by  C.  and  Th.  Mliller,  IVaf^uiOa 
tor.  Orae^  vol.  i.,  p.  418-427. 

IrhIa  or  HisniA,  a  peninaula  at  Uie  north- 
ern exbemity  of  the  Adriatic,  between  the  Sinns 
Tergeetinua  on  the  west  and  the  Sinus  Flanati- 
cua  on  the  east  It  was  separated  from  Venetia 
on  the  northwest  by  the  Biver  Timavoi^  and 
from  lUyrieom  on  toe  east  W  the  Biver  Arsia. 
Its  inhaoitanta,  the  Lnai  or  Hibtbi,  were  a  war- 
like lUyriaa  raoc^  who  carried  ou  several  wars 
with  the  Romans,  till  their  final  subjugation  by 
the  ooDsoI  C.  Claudius  Puicber,  B.C.  177.  Their 
chief  towns  were  TxROfsra  and  Poi^  Istria 
was  originally  reckoned  part  of  Illyrioom,  but 
from  the  time  of  Augoatoa  it  fonaed  ose  of  the 
diTiuoos  of  Upper  Italy.  In  eooseqneDoe  of 
ita  name^  it  waa  believed  at  cue  time  that  a 
brandi  of  the  Biver  later  (Danube)  flowed  iotc 
the  Adriatic. 

larafipfiLis,  Isnos  or  IstkIa  ('ItrrpoiroiUf,  Iff- 
Tpog,  'loTpi^,  Herod,  ii.,  88 :  now  Ittere),  a  towa 
in  Loww  Moua,  not  tu  from  the  mouth  of  tiit 
DamdM,  and  at  a  little  diatmoe  tnm  the  ooai^ 
waa  r  eolony  from  Miletoa 

[b  %  ('Iffof).  a  natural  sou  of  Priam,  -mho, 
wiU;  ^t''4iua,  pastured  their  flocks  on  Mount 
Ida    p<«'  T*'  i«  '.•oth  captured  by  AehtUea.  hut 
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were  raotomfld ;  a&MWAtd  they  were  both  (Iain 

by  AgAiauDQooA 

ItIiJa  ('Ira^},  tigotfied,  from  Uw  time  of 
AngoBtus,  the  oouotrj  vhieh  we  oall  Ital^.  It 
was  bounded  op  tlie  west  by  the  Mare  lagmti- 
cum  and  Tyi-riieoum,  Tuacuin  or  Inferum  *,  od 
the  south  by  the  Mare  Siculum  or  AusoDiom ;  on 
the  east  by  tbe  Mare  Adriaticum  or  Superum ; 
and  von  the  north  by  the  Alps,  which  sweep 
ruaud  it  in  a  semicircle,  the  River  Varus  (now 
Var,  Varo)  separaliDg  it  on  the  northwest  from 
TraDsalpia*  Oaul,  and  the  River  Arsia  (now 
Arm)  on  the  northeast  from  Illjricum.  The 
name  Italia,  however,  was  originally  nsed  to 
indicate  a  mndi  more  limited  extent  of  oounbry. 
Most  of  the  SDoeaiB,  Moordu;  to  their  nsinl 
eiatoa),  derived  the  name  from  an  aooicDt  kii^ 
Jtalns;  bat  others,  still  more  abeardly,  oooneot- 
cd  it  with  tbe  old  Italian  word  Italut  (in  Osean, 
m'/Ztt  or  vitelu),  an  o^  because  the  ooantry  was 
ridi  in  oxen  I  But  there  can  be  no  donbt  that 
UaUa,  or  yiialia,  as  it  was  alao  called,  was  the 
landoftba^h  yitaU,  VifMi,ia  F(fwft.aaan- 
eient  race,  who  are  better  Imown  under  the 
name  of  Bieuii.  This  race  was  widely  spread 
ore§tLe  southern  half  of  the  peoiDsula,  aua  may 
be  said  to  have  been  bounded  on  the  north  by  a 
line  drawn  from  Mount  Oarnuins  on  the  east 
CO  Terradna  on  the  west  The  Greeks  were 
Ignorant  of  this  wide  extent  of  the  name.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  Italia  was  originally  only  the 
•oQtheramost  part  of  what  was  afterward  ealled 
Bmttinm,  and  was  bounded  on  tbe  north  by  a 
tine  drawn  from  the  I^metic  to  tbe  Soylletio 
Oolfl  They  afterward  extended  the  name  to 
ugnify  the  whole  oouutry  south  of  Posidonia  on 
ifae  weet  and  Tarentum  on  the  east  After  the 
Romans  had  conquered  Tareotum  and  the  sonth- 
em  part  of  the  peninsula,  abont  B.O.  272,  the 
name  Italia  had  a  stiU  further  extensira  given 
to  it  It  then  aignifted  the  whole  country  sub- 
ject to  the  Romans,  from  the  Sidlian  Straits  as 
fitr  north  as  tbe  Amos  and  the  Rubiea  lite 
country  north  of  these  rivers  continued  to  be 
called  Oallia  Cisalpina  and  L^ria  down  to  the 
end  of  the  repufaffie;  Aiunetns  waa  ^  &«t 
who  extended  the.  name  oi  Italia,  so  as  to  oom- 
prehend  the  whole  of  the  basin  of  the  Po  and 
the  southern  mrt  of  tiie  Alps,  from  the  Mari- 
time Alps  to  Fola  in  Istria,  ooth  ioelnuve.  In 
the  later  times  of  the  empire,  when  Maximian 
had  transferred  the  imperial  reudence  to  Milan, 
tbe  name  ItoUa  was  a^n  used  in  a  narrower 
eompass.  As  it  had  originally  signified  only  the 
soatn  of  the  country,  so  now  it  wus  restricted 
to  the  north,  compi-isiDg  the  fire  provinces  of 
Emilia,  Liguria,  flamiiiia,  Tenetia,  and  Istria. 
Besides  Italia,  the  country  waa  ealled  by  Tori- 
ousotheroames,  especially  by  tbe  poets.  These 
were  Hsspxbia,  a  name  which  the  Greeks  gave 
to  it  because  it  lay  to  the  west  of  Greeee,  or 
BxatKMXjL  Maaifa,  to  distingdafa  it  from  Spain 
(vmI  HiBPERu),  and  Satubxia,  because  Saturn 
was  said  to  hare  once  reigned  in  I^tium.  The 
names  of  separate  parts  of  Italy  were  also  ap- 
plied by  tbe  poeta  to  tbe  whole  country.  Thus 

was  called  (Enotbia,  originally  the  land  of 
the  CEnotri,  in  the  oounby  afterward  ealled 
Bmttium  and  Lueania :  AvBomA,  or  Ofioa,  or 
Opuaa,  originally  Hh^  land  of  the  Ausones  ta 
Anmiii.  Opiei  or  Otd,  od  tlie  western  ooaat, 


in  the  eoonfary  afterward  called  Campania 
I'TaaasKu,  pn>|>erly  the  land  of  the  l^rafaeui 
also  on  the  western  coast,  north  «f  Anaonia  or 
Opica,  and  more  eapedally  in  the  eouDtry  oftei'- 
ward  called  Etruria :  Llptqia,  properly  the  laoJ 
of  the  lapyges,  on  the  eastern  coast  in  the 
country  afiierwsrd  called  Calabria  :  and  Ombbica, 
the  land  of  the  Umbri,  on  the  eastern  coast, 
alongside  of  Etmria.  Italy  was  never  inhabit- 
ed one  smgle  raoe.  li  eootained  a  great 
number  of  different  raoee,  who  had  migrated 
into  tbe  ooantry  at  a  veiy  early  period  Tbe 
most  ancient  ubabitants  were  Fela^;ians  or 
(Euotrinns,  a  branch  of  the  same  great  raoe 
who  originally  inhabited  Greece  and  the  coasts 
of  Alia  Minor.  Thvy  wan  also  ealled  Aborig* 
inea  and  SieoB,  who,  aa  we  have  already  aeei^ 
were  the  sama  as  die  Yitali  or  ItalL  At  the 
time  when  Roman  history  begins,  Italy  waa  in- 
habited by  the  following  raoea.  From  themonUt 
of  the  Tiber,  between  its  rigbt  bank  and  the 
sea,  dwelt  tiU  Etrtiaeana,  who  extended  as  fiir 
nwth  at  the  Alpc  Akna^ride  of  tbeae,  batwean 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  and  the  Adriatic^ 
dwelt  the  Umbrious.  To  the  south  of  the  Etrus- 
cans were  the  Saorani,  Caaei,  or  Prisoi,  Oeoan 
tribes,  who  bad  been  driven  out  of  the  mount- 
ains by  tbe  Sal»net,  bid  oreroome  the  Pelas- 
gian  tribes  of  the  SicuU,  Aborigines,  or  Latins, 
nud,  uniting  with  these  e(»iqnered  people,  bad 
formed  the  people  called  Prisoi  Latim,  subsc- 
qaently  simply  lAtinL  South  of  these  again,  as 
nr  aa  the  River  Lans,  were  the  Opici,  who  were 
also  called  Ausones  or  Aurunci,  and  to  whoic 
Uie  Yolsci,  Sidicini,  Saticuli,  and  .<£qui  also  be 
longed.  The  south  of  the  peninsula  was  in- 
habited by  the  (Eootrians,  who  were  subee- 
qneotiy  driven  into  the  interior  \^  the  numer- 
ous Oreek  edoniea  fininded  along  the  eoaata. 
South  of  the  Umbriana^  extending  aa  &r  aa 
Mount  Garganus,  dwelt  the  various  Sabellian 
or  Sabine  tribes,  the  Sabines  proper,  the  Feligni, 
Marsi,  Mairucini,  Vestini,  and  Hemioi,  from 
which  tribes  the  warlike  race  of  the  Samaitea 
sabaeqnently  spmog.  From  Moool  Gargaima 
to  tlie  sontheastem  extremity  of  the  peniiwiila, 
the  eonntnr  was  inbalated  by  the  Deunians  or 
Apulians,  Peoeetii,  Mesaajui,  and  Sallentini  An 
account  of  these  people  is  given  in  separate  ar- 
ticlea  They  were  aU  eventoally  subdued  by  the 
Romans,  who  beoame  the  masters  of  the  whole 
of  tbe  peninsula.  At  the  time  of  Angustus  the 
fdlowing  were  the  chief  divisions  of  Italy,  an 
aeooont  of  which  is  «lso  given  in  separata  ar- 
Ucles :  I.  Ufpxb  Italt,  which  extended  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Rivers  Maora  on  tbe  west  and 
Rubioo  oa  the  east  It  eompreb«ided,  I.  Lioo- 
BiA.  2.  Gallia  Gibalfika.  8.  Vxhetia,  includ- 
ing Camia.  4.  Ibtria. — II.  CxirraAL  Italt, 
sometimes  called  Italia  PaorxLt  (a  term  not 
used  the  ancients),  to  distinguish  it  from  Gal- 
lia Oiaalpina  or  Upper  Italy,  and  Magna  Qrsoia 
or  Lower  Italy,  extended  f^om  the  Rivers  Macra 
oa  the  west  and  Rubioo  on  the  east,  to  the  Rir 
ers  Silarus  on  the  west  and  Frento  oo  the  east 
It  comprehended,  1.  Etbubia.  8.  ITiCBatA.  S 
FicxKOt.  4.  Sahnicx,  mduding  the  country 
of  the  Saiuni,  Veslioi,  Marruoini,  Maru,  Peligni, 
Aa.  6.  Latiux.  6.  CAjcrAiaa.— IIL  Lowxa 
Italt,  <ff  Maqxa  Gr^a,  uelnded  the  remain- 
iur  part  of  the  peiunsula,  aouth  of  the  Rivtti 
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Silnnis  an.)  Fritota  It  comproheoded,  1.  Apu- 
m,  iocludjng  Oalabiia.  2.  Luoania.  3,  B&m- 
ncM.  Augustus  divided  Ital^  joto  the  follow- 
iag  elevea  Regionea.   1.  Latium  aud  Campania. 

5.  Hie  land  of  Ebe  Hirpiui,  Apulia  and  Calabria. 
8.  Luatnia  aod  Bruttium.  4.  The  land  of  tiie 
fVeotoDi,  MarmciDi.  Peligni,  Marsi,  YesUni,  and 
Sabisi,  togetber  with  Samoium.    6.  Piceoum. 

6.  Umbria  aod  tbe  district  of  ArimiDum,  ia  what 
vas  foimdiif  oalted  Qallia  Ciaalptoa.  7.  Etni- 
tia  8.  Oallia  Cispadaoa.  9.  Liguria.  10.  The 
eaBt«ra  part  of  Qallia  Tranapadaua,  Venetiii, 
Caniia,  and  latria.  11.  The  weBteni  part  of 
Gallia  Tronspodana.  The  leading  features  of 
the  phTsioal  get^rapliy  of  Italy  are  so  well  de- 
loriufld  hj  a  modem  writer,  that  we  can- not  do 
better  than  qoote  his  words.  "  The  mere  plan- 
(^gmph  J  of  Italy  gires  us  its  shape  and  the  po- 
■ition  of  its  towns ;  to  these  it  may  add  a  aemi- 
oirde  of  mountains  round  the  northern  boundary, 
to  represent  the  Alps ;  and  another  long  line 
stretching  down  the  middle  of  the  comitry,  to 
represent  the  Apennines.  Bat  let  m  carry  this 
on  a  little  further,  and  give  life  and  harmony  to 
what  is  at  present  at  once  lifeless  and  confused. 
Observe,  in  the  first  place,  how  tbe  Apeoniue 
Une,  beginning  from  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Alps,  runs  across  Italy  to  the  very  edge 
of  tlie  Adriatic,  and  thus  separates  naturally 
the  Italy  proper  of  the  Romans  from  Cisol- 
pine  OauL  Observe,  again,  liow  the  Alps,  after 
mnnii^  north  and  sonth  wbtt^  they  divide  Italy 
from  France,  tara  tben  away  to  Hie  eastwaro. 
Fanning  parallel  to  the  Apennines,  till  they  too 
toilch  ^e  bead  of  the  Adriatic,  on  the  confines 
of  Ittria.  Thus  between  these  two  lines  of 
mountains  there  is  inclosed  one  great  basin  or 
plain ;  inclosed  on  three  sides  by  mountains, 
open  only  oo  the  east  to  the  sea.  Obserre  how 
widely  it  spread*  itself  out,  and  thea  see  how 
well  it  is  watered.  One  great  river  (the  Po) 
flows  through  it  in  its  whole  extent ;  and  this 
is  fed  by  streams  almost  unnumbered,  descend- 
ing toward  it  on  either  side,  from  tbe  Alps  on 
one  ude,  and  from  the  Apennines  on  the  other. 
Then,  descending  into  Italy  proper,  we  find  the 
oomplexity  of  its  geography  quite  in  aceordanco 
with  its  manifold  political  divisions.  It  is  not 
one  simple>entral  ridge  of  mountains,  having 
a  broad  oelt  of  level  country  on  either  side  be- 
tween it  and  the  sea,  nor  yet  is  it  a  chain  rising 
immediately  from  tbe  sea  on  one  side,  like  the 
Andes  in  South  America,  and  leaving  room 
therefore  on  the  other  side  for  wide  pUins  of 
table-land,  and  for  rivers  with  a  anffieient  length 
of  comve  to  become  at  last  great  and  navigable. 
It  is  a  babk-bone,  thickly  set  with  spines  of  un- 
equal leogtb,  some  of  them  moiung  out  at  reg- 
ular distuifteB  parallel  to  each  other,  but  others 
twisted  so  stranpely  that  they  often  run  for  a 
long  way  parallel  to  the  back-bone,  or  main 
ridge,  and  mterlaee  vitb  one  another  in  a  maie 
almost  inextricable.  And,  as  if  to  oomplefce  tbe 
disorder,  in  those  spots  where  the  spines  of  tbe 
Apennines,  being  twisted  round,  run  parallel  to 
the  sea  and  to  their  own  central  chain,  and  thus 
leave  on  interval  of  plain  between  their  basea 
and  the  Mediterranean,  volcanic  agency  has 
broken  up  the  space  thus  left  wit^  other  and 
distinct  groups  of  bills  of  its  own  motion,  as 
lo  the  ease  <a  YeraTiiiB  and  of  the  Alban  bills 
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near  Rome.  Speaking  generally,  then,  Italy  n 
made  up  of  au  mfinite  multitude  of  valleys  pent 
in  between  high  and  steep  hills,  each  forming  a 
country  to  itself,  and  cut  off  by  natural  barriers 
from  the  others.  Its  several  part3  are  isolated 
by  nature,  and  no  art  of  man  con  thoroughly 
unite  them.  Hence  arises  the  romantic  diai  - 
acter  of  Italian  scenery :  the  constant  combina- 
tion of  a  mountain  outline,  and  all  the  wilfi  feat- 
ores  of  a  monntsin  oonntiy,  with  the  wild  vcge 
tation  of  a  aoutbem  climate  in  tbe  volleys." 
Mcwe  minute  details  respecting  the  physical 
features  of  tbe  different  puis  of  Italy  are  givea 
in  the  articles  on  the  eepante  provinces  uit« 
which  it  ia  divided. 

IrXiioA.  1.  (How  Smilia  la  vi«}a,  near  Saw 
tiponce),  a  munidftium  in  Hiapania  Beetico,  on 
tlie  western  bank  of  the  Bstis,  northwest  of 
Hispalis,  was  founded  by  Scipio  Africanua  in 
the  second  Punic  war,  who  settled  here  some 
of  his  veterans.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the 
emperors  Trajan  and  Hadrian.— 2.  Tbe  name 

S'veo  to  Oorfimum  by  the  Italian  Socii  during 
eir  war  with  Rome.    Vid.  Cobfimiux. 
ItalIcus,  SilIcs.    Vtd.  Siuns. 
_  IiiLDS  (TraAof),  an  ancient  king  of  the  Felas- 
g^ne,  Siculians,  or  (Enotriana,  from  whom  Italy 
was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name.  Some 
call  him  a  son  of  Telegonus  by  Penelope. 

ItImus  CItovo;),  a  town  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Crete,  near  a  promontory  of  the  same  name, 
founded  by  the  nioenidans. 

IthXoa  ('I0UJC9:  'Wok^o^:  now  TTUott),  a 
email  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  celebrated  as  the 
biilb-place  of  Ulysses,  lies  off  the  coast  of  £pi- 
rus,  and  is  separated  fi-om  Cepholonia  by  a  chan- 
nel about  three  or  four  miles  wide.  'The  island 
is  about  twelve  miles  lone,  and  fuur  in  its  great- 
est breadth.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  whidi 
are  connected  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  not  more 
than  half  a  mile  across.  In  each  of  these  parts 
there  ia  a  mountain  ridge  of  conuderal  le  height ; 
the  one  in  the  north  called  2^critum  {N^pirov, 
now  Anoi),  and  tbe  one  in  the  south  JVetuin 
(S^iov,  now  Strfano).  The  city  of  Ithaca,  the 
residence  of  Ulysses,  was  situated  on  a  predp- 
itoos  oonical  hil^  now  calletf  Aeto,  or  "  eagle's 
olifi^"  ooeupyins  the  whole  breadth  of  Uie  isth- 
\am  mentioned  above.  The  acropolis,  or  cas- 
tle of  UlysBefl,  crowned  tbe  extreme  summit  of 
the  mountain,  and  is  described  by  a  modem 
traveller  as  "  about  as  ble^  and  dreary  a  spot 
as  con  well  be  imagined  for  a  princely  resi- 
dence." Hence  Cicero  {D€  Ot<U,  44)  de- 
scribes it,  tn  (Mperrimts  taxulia  tanqtumnidutut 
affjM.  It  is  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Neium,  and 
is  hence  described  by  Telemochus  as'-Under- 
Neium"  {'Ifffix^f  'Xicoviftov,  Horn.,  Oi,  iii,  81). 
Tbe  walls  of  tbe  ancient  city  are  in  many  places 
well  preserved.  Ithaca  is  one  of  the  seven  loxa.- 
an  islands  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain 
[IthIois  ('I0a<cof),  son  of  Pterelaua,  a  hero, 
from  whom  Ithaca  was  said  to  have  derived  its 
name.] 

[iTH^HiNES  i^\Baifihn}i\  a  Trojan  or  Lycion 
warrior  in  the  lUad,  father  of  Sthenelaus.] 

IthOhe  ('I0w^i7  :  'iduvnT^i,  'Idufiaioq),  1.  A_ 
sti'ong  fortress  iq  Mcssenia,  situated  on  a  mount-' 
ain  of  the  same  name,  which  afterward  formed 
the  dtadel  of  the  town  of  Messene.  On  the 
summit  of  tbe  mountain  stood  tbe  andent  ten? 
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M  of  Jupiter  (ZeusX  who  waa  henee  Bumamed 
^ometat  {'IBofi^nji,  Dor.  'IQofidToc).  Ithome 
VM  taken  hj  the  Spiutans  B.  0.  723,  at  the  end 
of  ths  firrt  MesaeniaD  -war,  tiSbee  ■  bouo  defisnoe 
1^  Ariitodemtu,  ud  agMD  ia  455,  at  the  mk)  of 
tlio  third  Mftrnimtimfw — A  motmtMnfiwtrcea 
in  PelBflgioti%  io  TbeiHly,  Dur  UstnipoU^  also 
called  Thomb. 

Itjcs  Pobtcs,  a  harbor  of  tiio  Moriui,  on  the 
Dortbflro  coast  of  Qanl,  from  'wUch  CiBaar  Mt 
sail  fi»  Britaio.  The  pontiiw  ot  tfab  harbor  i> 
mocb  disputed.  It  wed  to  be  Idaofified  iritii 
Oeaoriaeum  or  Soulogrte^  but  ib  b  dot  nnallj 
•oppoaed  to  be  some  harbor  near  Calais,  probaUj 
Viuantat  Wlttand. 

Itos.    Fii  Itomia. 

ItCjtIa,  ItonIas,  or  ItOnis  ('iTWvia,  'IrufM^, 
or  'Iruv(c)>  *  surname  of  Mioerra  (Athena)^  de- 
rived from  ibe  town  of  Iton,  in  the  souta  of 
Kitluotis  to  liiessal;.  The  goddess  Hiere  bad 
a  celebrated  saoctuary  and  ftKttTals,  and  boiee 
IB  c^lod  Inetia  Itoni.  From  It«D  ber  Torsbip 
spread  into  Bosotia  and  the  oouotrf  about  Lake 
(^pois,  where  the  Pambceotia  iras  celebrated,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a  temple  and  grove  of  Min- 
erva (Athena)^  Acoordbg  to  another  tradition, 
Hinerra,  (Atbeoa)  reeravea  the  auraame  of  itonia 
from  Itonos,  a  king  or  priest 

Ituooi  ('Irvju?,  App.)  a  town  in  Bispaoia 
Bietica,  in  tlte  distriot  of  Hispalis,  and  a  Roman 
BoIoDj,  tinder  the  name  of  Virtus  Juli& 

ItOxa  (now  Solw^  I^ilk),  an  sestuory  ou  the 
veetem  coast  of  Britain,  between  Et^land  and 
Scotland. 

IrCa^  IlfHiCA  ClTovpata :  'Irovpdloi,  Itumi, 
II^Tsei :  now  Sl^eiaur),  a  district  on  the  north; 
laatefo  borders  of  Palestine,  bounded  on  the 
uorth  by  the  plain  of  CamaaouB,  on  the  west  by 
the  moDUttuu-chua  (now  JehelSeUK)  v}uefa  forms 
the  eastern  margin  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
on  the  southwest  and  Bouth  by  Qaulaiiitis,  and 
on  the  east  by  Auranitia  and  Trachonitis.  It 
ot!eiq>ied  a  part  of  the  elevated  |datn  into  wUdi 
Moimt  HennoD  aiAa  down  oo  the  aontheast, 
ood  was  iohaUted  hj  an  Arabian  people,  of  war- 
like and  predatory  habits,  vhioh  they  exercised 
upon  the  caravans  from  Arabia  to  Damascus, 
whose  great  road  lay  through  their  country.  In 
the  wars  between  the  Syrians  and  the  Israelites, 
they  are  found  aotiog  aa  allies  of  the  kings  of 
Damasoua,  Thsy  are  scarcely  heard  of  again 
till  B.C.  106,  when  they  were  conquered  by  the 
Asmooaeon  king  of  Jndah,  Aristobulus,  who 
eompeUed  them  to  profess  Judaism.  Restored 
to  independence  by  the  decline  of  the  Asmo- 
natan  bouse,  th^  seized  the  opportunity  offer- 
ed, on  the  other  side,  by  the  wealmess  of  the 
kings  of  Syria,  to  ^ress  their  predatorr  incur- 
■ioDS  into  (ksle-Syna,  and  eren  beytsia  Leba- 
Don,  to  Bybloe,  Botrn,  and  other  ntiea  oo  tiie 
eoast  of  Fhcsnice.  Pompey  reduced  them  again 
to  order,  and  many  of  their  warriors  entered 
tiie  R(»iian  army,  in  whieb  tbey  became  cele- 
brated for  their  skill  in  boTBemanahip  and  arch- 
ery. They  were  not,  however,  reduced  to  eom- 
plete  mlyeetiaa  to  Rome  until  after  the  eiril 
wws  Augustus  ^ve  Itonaa,  whioh  had  been 
Utberto  mlad  by  ita  native  }>riaoes,  to  tbe  fiun- 
ily  of  Herod.  Duriog  the  nuniatry  of  onr  Sa- 
viour, it  was  goverred  by  Philip,  the  brother 
fif  Herod  Aotipas,  at  ttbmrdi.    upon  Plulip'a 


death  to  A.D.  87,  it  was  united  to  tbe  Roniai 
provinue  of  Syria,  from  which  it  was  presently 
again  separated,  and  assigaed  partly  to  Kerod 
Agrif^I,  andpartly  to  Soraos,  the  prince  of 
Smesa.  In  AJ£  50  it  was  finally  reunited  by 
OlaudiuB  to  tbe  Roman  province  of  Syria,  and 
there  are  inscriptions  which  prove  that  the 
Iturasans  continued  to  serve  with  ^tinctitn 
in  the  Roman  armies.   There  were  no'  cities  or 

S towns  in  the  country,  a  fiict  easily  explain- 
the  iiDiettlffld  character  of  the  peoide,  wbe 
io  the  Arab  fashion,  in  uowaUed  villager 
and  toits,  and  ev^  aecording  to  some  8tau> 
loents,  in  tbe  natural  eavet  with  which  tbe 
country  abounds. 

[iTTLOa  ('IrvAoc)^  loo  of  Zethna  and  ASdoa 
Vid.  AlooK.] 

[bnnHmn  ('Irv/iovev^X  ^  ^  Hyperochua 
of  fSis,  dab  by  Mestor.] 

Ittb.  1.  Vtd.  Tuuofr— [a,  A  Trojan  hero, 
accompanied  JElneas  to  Italy,  and  was  elain  by 
Tumus.]  * 

lOus  ('lowAif :  'looXs^TiK,  Iwiiewf),  the  chief 
town  in  Coos  ;  tbe  birtb-place  of  SimiHudee, 
Vid.  Cxofi. 

lOLca,  1.  Son  of  Ssiitm,  usually  called  Ab- 
canfaiB,  Fid  Asoahiob^— 3.  JSldeit  boo  (tf  Aa- 
camos,  who  claimed  the  govemmoit  of  lAtinai, 

but  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  to  bis  brother  Sil- 
vias. 

IxIoM  ('I^v),  SOD  of  Phle^as,  or  of  Aotioa 
and  Ferimela,  or  of  Pasion,  or  of  Mars  ^Aree). 
According  to  tbe  common  traditfoo,  his  mother 
was  Cia,  a  danger  of  Deioneos.  He  was  king 
of  the  LapitfasB  or  Fhl^yes,  and  tlie  &ther  <» 
Pirithous.  When  D^oneus  demanded  of  Ldoo 
the  bridal  gifts  be  had  promised,  Ixion  treach- 
erously invited  lum  to  a  banquet,  and  then  con- 
trived to  make  him  fall  into  a  mt  Med  with  fire. 
As  DO  one  purified  Ixion  of  this  treacherous 
murder,  Jupiter  (Zeus)  took  pity  upon  him,  puri- 
fied bim,  Qarried  him  to  heaven,  and  caused 
him  to  sit  dowo  at  his  taUe.  But  Ixioo  waa 
nngratefol  to  the  &ther  of  tbe  gqiJs,  and  at- 
tempted to  win  the  love  of  Juno  (Hera).  Ju- 
|Hter  (Zeus)  thereupon  created  a  phantom  re- 
sembling Judo  (Hera),  and  by  it  I^on  beconw 
the  father  of  a  Centaur.  Vtd.  Cbntacbi.  Ix 
ion  was  fearfully  punisfaed  for  his  imjnous  in- 
gratitodei  His  bands  and  feet  were  ehained 
by  Mercury  (Hermes)  to  a  wheel,  which  is  said 
to  have  rolled  perpetually  in  the  air  or  in  the 
lower  world.  He  is  further  said  to  have  been 
scourged,  and  compelled  to  exclaim,  "  Benefactors 
should  be  honored." 

LaoxioES,  i.  PiritbouB,  tbe  son  of  Ixion.  The 
Centaurs  are  also  called  Iseionida. 

IxiuB  ('I^iof),  a  surname  of  Apollo,  derived 
from  a  (fiatrict  of  the  island  of  Rhodes  which  waa 
called  Idb  or  Lda. 

Ithx  (^vyS),  daughter  of  Peitbo  and  Pan,  or 
of  Echo.  She  endeavored  to  charm  Jupitor 
(Zeus,)  or  make  bim  fidl  in  love  with  Io ;  but  she 
woe  metamorphosed  hy  Juoo  (Hera)  bto  tlie  bird 
called  lyox.  •  ' 

J. 

JaccetIni,  a  people  in  Hispania  TaiTaoooafl 
:  sis,  between  tbe  Pyrenees  snd  the  Iberus. 
!    JaSA.    Vid.  Jasus. 
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JaxIcCloh.    Vid,  BoHA. 
JlNva  ud  JIna,  a  pur  of  andent  Latin  di- 
Tinitiee,  vho  were  worebJpped  u  the  sdo  and 

moon.  The  namM  Jamu  and  Jana  are  odIt 
other  forme  of  Dianut  and  JHana,  vbicli  wonu 
oontain  the  same  root  aa  dit»,  clay.  Janus  was 
'  worshipped  both  bj  the  Etruscans  and  Bomans, 
and  oocu|^ed  an  iiBportant  place  in  the  Roman 
religioa  He  presided  over  the  be^oing  of 
eveiy  tiiiDg,  and  vai  therefore  alva^a  invoked 
6»t  in  evciT  undRlakiDg,  even  befvre  Japiter. 
He  opeced  toe  year  aod  the  Beasooa,  and  hence 
the  first  month  of  the  year  vas  called  aft«ir  him. 
Be  was  the  porter  of  heaven,  and  therefore  bore 
the  eomames  Patuieut  or  Patviciui,  the  "  open- 
er," and  Cltaiua  or  C'lutiviua,  the  "shutter." 
Id  this  oapaci^  be  is  represented  with  a  key  m 
bis  left  habd,  and  a  staff  or  sceptre  in  hia  >ig^ 
On  earth  also  be  waa  the  guardian  deify  of 
gates,  tad  hence  is  oommooty  represented  with 
two  heads,  bccaase  eveiy  door  h^ka  two  ways 
(JaHiM  bifroni).  He  is  sometimes  represented 
with  four  heads  {Janut  juadrifroni),  because  he 
presided  over  the  four  seasons.  Most  of  the 
attributes  of  tiiii  god,  irinch  are  very  numerous, 
are  connected  witb  his  bong  the  god  who  opraa 
and  shuts ;  and  tbia  Utter  idea  probably  bos 
i-eferoice  to  his  ordinal  character  aa  the  god 
of  the  sun,  in  connection  with  the  alternations 
of  day  and  eight  At  Rome,  Numa  is  said  to 
Lave  dedicated  to  Janus  the  covered  passage 
bearing  liis  name,  which  was  opened  in  times 
of  war,  aud  eioeed  in  times  d  peace.  This 
passage  is  commonlr,  but  erroneously,  called  a 
tempte.  It  stood  close  by  the  fonuu.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  left  open  io  war  to  int^oate 
symbolically  that  the  god  had  gone  out  to  assist 
tlie  Roman  warriors,  and  to  hare  h«m  shut  in 
time  of  peace,  that  the  god,  the  safi^uard  of  the 
citjr,  m^ht  not  escape.  A  temple  of  Janus  was 
iiuilt  by  0.  DniUuB  m  the  time  of  the  first  Punic 
war:  it  was  restored  by  Auguatoa,  and  dedi- 
cated by  Tiberioa.  On  new  veal's  dar,  which 
was  the  principal  festinl  m  the  god.  people 
gave  jffeaenta  to  one  another,  oonsiating  of 
sweetmeat*  and  copper  coins,  showing  on  one 
aide  the  douUe  bead  of  Janus,  and  on  the  other 
a  aliip.  Tho  general  naina  fiir  these  praaenli 
waa  ttrma.  The  lacrificea  offered  to  Janua  ooo- 
^ted  of  cakes  (oalltd  jamiaS),  barley,  iuoeose, 
and  wine. 

Jasov  (^Idam).  1,  The  celebrated  leader  of 
the  ArgonaatB,  was  a  son  of  Mmtx  and  FoIt- 
mede  or  Ahamede,  and  beltHiged  to  the  &mily 
of  the  MSGAa^  at  loleus  in  Theasaly.  Ore- 
theuB,  who  had  fuooded  lolcos,  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Maaa ;  but  the  latter  was  deprived 
of  the  kingdom  hj  his  half-brother  PeUaa,  who 
attempted  to  take  the  life  of  the  infant  Jaaoo. 
He  was  saved  by  his  friends,  who  pretended 
that  he  waa  dead,  aod  intrusted  him  to  the  care 
of  the  centaur  Chiron.  Peliaa  was  now  warn- 
ed by  an  oraola  to  be  on  his  gnard  aguost  the 
otu  tandaUd  man.  When  Jason  had  grown  up, 
he  oaine  to  elaim  the  throne.  Ai  m  entered 
the  market-jdae%  Fdias,  peroeiviog  he  had  only 
one  sandal,  asked  Urn  wbu  he  waa  \  whereupon 
Jason  declared  his  name,  and  demanded  the 
kingdom.  Peliaa  consented  to  surrender  it  to 
him,  but  persuaded  him  io  remove  the  eurse 
whid  retted  on  the  fiunilr  of  the  iEi^da  by 
4D6 


I  fetching  the  ^Iden  fleece  aud  oootbmg  Im 
,  snrit  of  PhnzuB.  Another  tradition  Klat«d 
j  that  Felias,  once  upon  a  timc^  invited  his 
I  subjects  to  a  sacrince,  which  he  ioteoded  to 
offer  to  Neptune  (Poseidon).  Jason  came  with 
the  rest,  but  on  bis  journey  to  lolcus  he  lo&t 
one  of  his  sandals  in  croseiog  the  River  Anau* 
rus.  Petias,  remembering  the  orade  about  the 
one-tandaied  man,  asked  Jaaoo  what  be  would 
do  if  ha  were  told  an  oracle  that  be  should 
be  kUled  by  one  of  his  subiecta  I  Jason,  on  thfc 
suggestion  of  Juno  (Hera),  who  hated  Peliaa, 
answered,  that  he  would  send  him  to  fetch  th< 
golden  fleece.  Pelias  accordiiwly  ordered  Jasos 
to  fetch  the  golden  fleece,  which  waa  in  the  poa- 
sesaion  of  King  JEiitKi,  in  Colchis,  and  war 
guarded  by  an  over-watchful  dragon.  Jason 
willingly  luidertook  the  enterprise,  and  set  sail 
in  the  ship  Argo,  accompamed  by  the  chief 
heroes  of  Qreece.  He  obtained  the  fleece  with 
the  Bssistauce  of  Medea,  wIuhu  he  made  lua 
wife,  and  along  with  whom  he  returned  to  lol- 
cus, The  history  of  his  exploits  on  tliis  mem- 
oraUe  enterprise,  and  his  advoitures  on  Lis  i  e- 
tom  borne,  are  related  elsewhere.  Vid.  Aa- 
aovMTTM.  On  his  arrival  at  lolcua,  Jasm,  ac- 
cording to  <Hie  acconnt,  found  bia  a^ed  father 
.£3on  still  olive,  and  Medea  made  bun  young 
again  ;  but,  according  to  the  more  common  tra- 
dition, .£Bon  had  been  slain  by  Peliaa  during 
the  absence  of  Jason,  who  accordingly  called 
upon  Medea  to  lake  vengeance  on  Pdiae.  Me- 
dea thereupon  persuaded  the  daughters  of  Felias 
to  cut  their  father  to  pieces  and  boil  him,  in  or* 
der  to  teatore  him  to  youth  and  vigor,  as  she 
had  before  changed  a  ram  into  a  lamb  by  boiling 
the  body  in  a  cauldron.  But  Pelias  waa  never 
restored  to  life,  and  his  son  Acastus  expelled 
Jason  and  Medea  from  lolcus.  They  then  went 
to  Corinth,  where  they  lived  happily  for  several 
years,  until  JssAl  deserted  Hedea,  in  order  to 
marry  Glauee  or  Crensa,  duigbter  of  Creon,  the 
king  of  the  country.  Medea  fearflilly  revenged 
this  insult.  She  sent  Glance  a  poisoned  garment 
wliich  burned  her  to  death  when  she  put  it  on. 
Creon  likewise  perished  in  the  flamea  Medea 
also  killed  her  duldren  bv  Jason,  vie,  Mermerui 
and  Pheree,  and  then  fled  to  Athens  io  a  diariot 
drawn  by  winged  drains.  Later  writers  rep- 
resent Jason  OS  becoming  in  Ihe  end  recuiciled 
to  Medea,  retuming  with  her  to  Colchis,  and 
there  restoring  .£etes  to  liis  kingdom,  of  wbi>ji 
he  hod  been  deindved.  The  death  of  Jason 
ia  related  differently.  According  to  some,  h> 
made  away  with  himself  from  grief ;  according 
to  others,  he  was  crushed  b^  uie  poop  of  the 
ship  Aigo,  which  fell  upon  him  as  ne  was  lying 
under  it — 2.  Tyrant  of  Phcne  mid  Togua  (rt 
ThessaW  (vid  Jjict  of  Antiq^  art  Tagus),  was 
probab^  the  son  of  Lyoophron,  who  estal^shed 
a  tyranny  on  the  ruins  of  aristocracy  at  Phem. 
He  succeeded  his  father  as  tyrant  of  Phem  soon 
after  KO.  895,  and  in  a  few  years  extended  his 
power  over  almost  the  whole  of  Tbeeaaly.  tbse- 
salua  was  the  mly  city  in  Thessalv  wfai^  mahi- 
t^ned  its  indepeudence  under  uie  government 
of  Folydamus ;  out  even  Uus  place  sulmutted  to 
,him  in  8T6.  In  the  following  ^ear  (S74)  he  waa 
elected  Togus  or  generaltaBimo  of  Iheasaly 
His  power  was  strengthened  bv  the  weakncaa 
of  tiw  other  Oreek  states,  and      the  ralanst 
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mg  ooDtest  ID  whieh  Tbaben  and  Sparta  were 
engaged.  He  ttm  now  iu  a  poeitioa  which  held 
oat  to  lam  evetj  prospeet  of  becoming  master 
of  Greece ;  but  v/hea  at  the  bei^bt  of  his  power, 
be  was  assasBioated  at  a  pubbo  audieDce,  810. 
JasoD  bad  an  ioMitiable  appetite  for  power, 
wbieb  be  eoogbt  to  gratify  07  any  and  every 
meuia.  With  the  ebief  meu  in  the  several 
Btfttea  of  Oreee^  at,  «.  a,  wiUi  Timotbeua  and 
relopidfl*,  be  fluUiTBteafiriendly  relatioDs.  He 
u  repreeeated  aa  having  all  the  qualificatiMu  of 
a  great  general  and  diplomatist — as  active,  tem- 
perate, prodeot,  eapable  of  eDduring  mocb  fa- 
tigue, aoid  Bkillful  in  cooceoliog  bia  own  designs 
and  poHtratmg  those  of  his  enemies.  He  was 
an  alomirer  of  the  rhetoric  ttf  Qoj^fiaa;  and 
Isoerates  was  <Hia  of  his  frieodai — 8.  Of  Argos, 
au  historiai^  lived  ooder  Hadrian,  and  wrote  a 
work  OD  Greece  in  four  books. 

jAvoLiNUB  Pauora,  ao  eminent  Roman  jurist, 
was  born  about  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  Vespasian  (AJ).  '19),  and  was  one  of  the 
eooQcU  of  Aatooinua  Pina.  He  was  a  Pti{>il  of 
Oielius  Sabiuus,  and  a  leader  of  t^o  SaKnian  or 
Caeaian  sohooL  Vid.  p.  110,  K  There  are  two 
hundred  antl  six  extracts  fiwn  Jarolaraa  ia  the 
Digest- 

Jaxabtsb  {'la^apTfjf :  now  Syr,  Syderia,  or  8y- 
Aouh),  agreat  river  of  Central  Asia,  about  whidi 
the  ancient  accounts  are  very  different  and  oon- 
fused.  It  rises  iu  the  ComSdi  Moutes  (now 
Mouuour),  and  flows  northwest  into  the  jSm  0/ 
Arat :  the  andents  eopposed  it  to  fall  into  the 
Dorthem  side  of  the  Gaepian,  not  dietioguiahing 
between  the  two  seas.  It  divided  Sogdiana  from 
Scythia.  On  ita  banks  dwelt  a  Sojthian  tribe 
called  JaxBrtfK 

JsaioHO  or  Hi£^c«u8  {'Upix<^  'lepixovf;  now 
Sr^Bikat  nunsX  a  eitr  of  th«  Oanaanites,  in  a 
plain  00  the  western  siaa  the  Jordan,  near  its 
month,  was  destroyed  by  Joshua,  rebuilt  in  the 
time  is  Uie  Judges^  and  formed  an  important 
frtmtier  fortress  of  Judiea.  It  was  again  de- 
stroyed by  Vespasian,  rebuilt  uniJer  Hadrian, 
and  finally  destroyed  during  the  crusadea. 

Jbox.    Vid.  HiEBOimnia. 

JSaOsIiAii  or  HIKaSattLl^ifX  {lepovou^fi.  It' 
aoo6^/ia :  'lepoeoiv/4T^t :  now  Jeruaalim,  Arah. 
El  KudM,  le^  Ou  Holy  City),  the  capital  of  Pal- 
estine ID  Asia.  At  the  time  of  the  Israelttiah 
conquest  of  Canaan,  under  Joshua,  Jerusalem, 
then  ealled  Jebus,  waa  the  chief  city  of  the  Jeb- 
uaites,  a  Caoaanitish  tribe,  who  were  not  en- 
tirely driven  oot  from  it  till  B.C.  lOfiO,  when 
David  took  the  taiy,  and  made  it  the  capital  of 
tbe  kingdom  of  IsraeL  It  was  also  established 
03  the  permanent  centre  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
by  the  erection  of  the  temple  of  Solomm.  Ait> 
er  tbe  division  of  the  kii^om  under  Reboboam, 
it  remained  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Judab 
until  it  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  its  inWul- 
ants  were  carried  rato  oaptivity  by  Nebuobad- 
nexsar,  king  of  BabylMi.  B.U  668.  In  B.a  686, 
the  Jewish  exiles,  liaving  been  permitted  by  Cy- 
rus to  return,  began  to  rebuild  the  oity  and  tem- 
ple ;  and  the  work  was  completed  in  about 
twenty-four  years.  In  B.O.  333  Jerusalem  qui- 
etly submitted  to  Alexander.  During  tbe  wars 
vludi  followed  bis  death,  the  city  was  taken 
by  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Leg  us  (B.O.  820),  and 
remained  sutgeet  to  '!m  Greek  kingB  of  Egypt 


till  tbe  etxiqiiest  of  Palestine  by  Antioobus  IU 
the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  B.C.  IDS,  Up  to  thii 
time  tbe  Jews  bad  been  allowed  the  frei>  enjoy- 
ment of  their  religion  and  tbeir  own  iutemal 
government,  and  Antiochua  confirmed  tbeoi  in 
these  privileges;  but  the  altered  guvemment 
of  his  sou,  AntiocbuB  IV.  Epiphanes,  provoked 
a  rebellion,  which  was  at  first  put  down  when 
Antiocbus  took  Jerusalem  and  polluted  tbe  tem- 
ple (B.C.  170) ;  but  tbe  religious  porsecutiun 
which  ensued  drove  tbe  peop^  to  despair,  and 
led  to  a  new  revolt  under  tbe  Maccabees,  by 
whom  Jerusalem  was  retaken,  and  the  temple 
purified  in  B.C.  168.  Vid.  Maccabvel  In  KC. 
138  Jerusalem  was  retaken  by  Antiocbus  VII. 
Sidetes,  and  its  fortifications  dismantled,  but 
its  government  was  left  in  tbo  bands  of  tbe 
Maccabee,  John  Hyrcanus,  who  todc  advantage 
of  the  death  of  Antiodius  in  Parthia  (B.C  128) 
to  reoover  bis  full  power.  His  son  Aristobulus 
aaaomed  the  title  of  king  of  Judiea,  and  Jeru- 
salem continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the  king* 
dom  till  £C.  68,  when  it  was  taken  1^  Pompey, 
and  tbe  temple  was  again  pro&ned.  For  the 
events  which  followed,  vid.  ^ybcakus,  HaaooEg, 
and  Paljesiuia.  In  AJ).  YO,  the  rebellion  of 
the  Jews  against  the  Romans  was  put  down, 
and  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Titus,  after  a  siege 
of  several  months,  during  which  the  inhabitants 
endured  the  utmost  horrors ;  the  survivors  wore 
all  put  to  tbe  eword  or  sold  aa  elaves,  and 
tbe  city  and  temple  were  utterly  razed  to  the 
ground.  lo  consequence  of  a  new  revolt  of 
the  Jews,  the  Emperor  Hodriao  resolved  to 
destroy  all  vestiges  of  their  national  and  rcli 
giouB  peculiarities ;  and,  as  one  means  to  this 
end,  he  established  a  new  Roman  colony,  on 
the  ground  where  Jerusalem  had  stood,  by  tbe 
name  of  Muk  Ounsmxtut,  and  built  a  teanple 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinua  on  tlie  site  of  the  temple 
of  Jehovah.  A.D.  18S.  Hie  establishment  of 
ChrisUaAty  aa  the  religion  of  tbe  Roman  em- 
pire restored  to  Jerusalem  its  sacred  character, 
and  led  to  tbe  erection  of  several  churches; 
but  the  various  changes  which  have  taken  plaea 
in  it  sinoe  iU  eonquest  \ij  the  Arabs  under 
Omar  in  A.D.  638,  bave  left  very  fbw  vestiges 
even  of  the  Roman  dty.  Jerusalem  stands  due 
west  of  the  head  of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  tweo^  miles  (in  a  straight  Hue), 
and  about  thirty-five  miles  from  the  Mediten-a- 
nean,  on  an  elevated  ^tftam,  divided,  by  a 
series  of  vallaysk  from  lulls  which  surround  it 
on  every  sid&  Ttus  platform  has  a  general 
slope  from  vest  to  east,  its  highest  point  being 
tbe  summit  of  Mount  Zioo,  in  the  southwestern 
comer  of  the  dty,  on  which  stood  the  original 
"  City  of  David."  The  southeastern  pai-t  of  tbe 
platform  is  occupied  by  the  hill  called  Moriuh, 
on  which  the  temple  stood,  and  the  eastern  part 
by  the  hill  called  Aera  i  but  these  two  summits 
are  now  bardly  (Mstiagnisbable  from  tbe  general 
sorboe  of  the  plat£n-m,  probably  on  aceount  of 
the  gradual  filling  up  of  the  valleys  between. 
Tbe  height  of  Mount  ^oa  is  two  thousand  five 
hundred  aud  thirty-five  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  about  three  huudred  feet 
above  the  valley  below.  The  extent  of  tbe  ^at- 
form  is  five  thonaand  four  hundred  feet  from 
north  to  south,  and  one  thousand  one  hundred 
feet  fium  east  to  west, 
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JocAsix  (loKdeni),  called  Epioabtb  in  Hcmer, 
daughter  of  Menceoeue,  and  wife  of  the  Thebiui 
IdnK  Lafja,  by  'whom  eha  become  the  mother  of 
(Eaipiu.  She  afterward  married  CEdipas,  sot 
knovidg  that  he  was  her  boo  ;  and  wheu  she  dia- 
eorered  the  crime  ahe  had  nnvittiDgly  com- 
mitted, ihe  put  ao  end  to  her  liCa.  For  dctaib, 
vid.  (Edipcs. 

JoFFB,  JoppA  {'lomnj :  In  the  Old  Testament 
Japbo :  Qow  Jaffa),  a  very  ancient  maritime  city 
of  PaleBtine,  and,  before  the  building  of  Cassa- 
rea,  the  onlr  sea-port  of  the  whole  oountry,  and 
therefore  called  by  Strabo  the  port  of  Jerusalem, 
lay  just  Boath  of  the  boundary  between  Judasa 
aiKl  Samaria,  southwest  of  Antipatria,  and  north- 
west of  JeniBalem. 

JoBDlma  (*Iopd<&9;f,  'I^p^m^f :  now  Jordan, 
Arab.  Enh-Shenah  el-Kebir,  or  d-Dnhat),  has 
its  souroo  at  the  southern  foot  of  M<«is  Eermon 
(the  southernmost  part  of  Aatt-Llbanus),  [about 
twenty  miles  above]  Paneas  (afterward  Oaes- 
area  Philtppi),  whetxie  it  flows  eoath  into  the 
little  lake  Saaaebooitis  (now  Bah"  d-Hviek), 
and  thence  [after  a  oonrae  of  tweWe  miles]  into 
tlie  Sea  of  Galilee  (Lake  of  Tiberias),  and  thence 
through  a  narrow  plain,  depressed  below  tJie 
level  of  the  surrounoing  country,  into  the  Lake 
Asphaltites  (now  Dead  Sea),  where  it  is  finally 
lost  Fid;  PauKSTiHA.  Its  course,  from  the 
I«k«  of  Tiberias  to  the  Dead  Sea,  [io  a  dis- 
taoofl  of  sixty  miles,  aooordiiw  to  ueuteuaot 
Lyodi,  about  two  hundred  miles,  and  within 
that  distance  there  are  no  leas  than  tweoty- 
serai  considerable  rapids,  with  many  others  of 
less  descent ;  thus  ginng  an  average  of  five  feet 
descent  to  the  mile  in  its  whole  extent] ;  the 
depression  tlirough  which  it  runs  consists,  firsts 
of  a  sandy  valley,  from  five  to  ten  miles  broad, 
within  which  is  a  lower  valley,  in  width  about 
half  a  mile,  and,  for  ttie  most  part,  beautifully 
clothed  with  grass  and  trees ;  and,  ja  some 
places,  there  is  still  a  lower  valley  within 
this.  The  average  width  of  the  river  itaclf 
is  calculated  at  thirty  yards,  and  its  average 
depth  at  nine  feet  It  is  fordable  in  many 
places  ia  ctimmer,  bat  in  spring  it  beoomes  much 
deeper,  and  trfteo  overflows  its  banks.  Its  bed 
is  eoDsiderably  below  the  level  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

JoEsuDie  or  JoRDlHKS,  BD  historion,  lived 
in  the  tima  of  Justinian,  or  in  the  sixth  century 
of  our  era.  He  was  a  Qoth  by  Inrth  -,  was  sec- 
retary to  ihe  King  of  the  AUni,  adopted  the 
Christian  rdigion,  took  orders,  and  was  made 
a  bishop  in  Italy.  There  is  not  sufficient  evi- 
denoe  for  the  common  statement  that  he  was 
bishop  of  Ravenna.  He  wrote  two  historical 
works  in  the  Latin  language:  1.  JDe  Qetarum 
(Oothonm)  Oriaine  et  Ji^ta  QtUit,  containing 
the  hiatwy  tt  the  Ootbs  from  the  earliest  times 
down  to  UMir  subingation  by  Belisarius  in  641. 
^e  work  is  abridged  from  the  lost  history  of 
Uie  Ooths  by  Cassiodorus,  to  which  Jornandes 
added  varioas  particulars ;  but  it  is  compiled 
without  judgment,  and  is  characterized  by  par- 
tiality to  the  Goths.  2.  De  JRegnomai  ae  Tan- 
porum  Buceeaaione,  a  short  compendium  of  his- 
tory fnHa  the  creation  down  to  the  victory  ob- 
tatoed  by  fTarseB  in  SS8  over  King  Tlieodatus. 
It  ia  only  valuable  tat  snna  sMoanta  of  tlie  bar- 
baroos  natiooa  of  the  North,  and  the  eotmtries 
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which  they  inbabited.  Edited  by  LtDdenbrog 
Hamburg,  1611. 

JoeSpHos,  Flavjcs,  the  Jewish  historian,  wai 
bom  at  Jerusalem  AJ>.  81.  On  his  mother's 
ude  he  was  descended  fnon  the  Asmoumifl 
princes,  while  from  his  bthcr,  Matthias,  he  in 
herited  the  priestiy  office.  He  enjoyed  an  ex- 
cellent  education ;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-aii 
be  went  to  Rome  to  plead  Uie  cause  of  scona 
Jewish  priests  whom  Felix,  the  procurator  of 
Judsa,  had  sent  thither  as  prisoners.  After  a 
narrow  escape  from  death  by  shipwreck,  h« 
safely  landed  at  Puteoli ;  and  being  introduced 
to  Poppeea,  he  not  oa\j  effected  the  release  of 
his  fnends,  but  received  great  presoits  fnnn 
the  empress.  On  his  return  to  JenualoBi  he 
found  his  ooontrymeo  eagerlr  bent  on  a  re- 
volt from  Rome,  fW»n  which  be  toed  hia  best 
endeavors  to  dissuade  them ;  but  failing  in 
this,  he  professed  to  enter  into  the  popular  de* 
signs.  He  was  chosen  one  of  the  generals 
of  the  Jews,  and  was  sent  to  manage  affium 
io  Galilee.  When  Vespasioo  and  his  aimy  en- 
tered Ctalilee,  Josepbus  threw  himself  mto  lo- 
tapata,  which  he  defended  for  forty-seven  days. 
Wo  en  the  place  was  token,  the  life  of  Josepbus 
was  spared  by  Vespasian  through  the  interoes- 
sioQ  of  Titns.  Josephns  thereupon  assumed  the 
character  of  a  prophet  and  predicted  to  Vespa* 
aian  that  the  em^re  ebonld  one  day  be  his  and 
bis  sod's.  yen>asian  treated  him  with  respect, 
but  did  not  release  him  from  captivity  till  he 
was  proclaimed  emperor  nearly  three  years  aft- 
erwara  (AJ).  10).  Josepbus  was  preseot  with 
I^tus  at  the  dcge  of  Jerusalem,  and  afterword 
accompanied  him  to  Borne.  He  received  the 
freedom  of  the  city  from  Vespasian,  who  oa- 
aigaed  him,  as  a  residence,  a  nouse  fonnarly 
occupied  by  himself,  and  treated  lum  hoaatMy 
to  the  end  of  his  reiga  The  same  Csror  was 
extended  to  him  by  Titus  and  Domitian  as  welt. 
He  assumed  the  name  of  Fl&vius,  as  a  depeod- 
ent  of  the  Flavian  family.  His  time  at  Rome 
appears  to  have  been  emplo}'ed  mainly  in  the 
compositioo  of  his  works.  Be  died  about  100 
llie  works  of  Josepbus  are  written  in  Oreek 
Thej  are,  1.  7%«  Jlittiiry  «f  M«  JadA  Wsf 
(Ilept  roO  loviSalKoO  TroXf/iovf  lovdati^  UrnMlac 
TTEpl  dXutreuf),  ia  seven  books,  publi^ed  about 
AD.  16.  Josepbus  first  wrote  it  in  Hebrew,  and 
then  translated  it  into  Greek.  It  commences 
with  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  bv  Antiochus 
Ejnpbanea  in  KO.  171^  rnna  rapidiy  over  the 
eveuta  before  Josepbn^s  nwn  time,  and  ^ves  a 
detailed  account  of  the  &tal  war  with  Rome.  8, 
77ie  JeuAth  AiUiguitiet  {'lovdaix^  ufiX'^ohtyta), 
in  twenty  books,  completed  about  A.D.  93,  and 
addressed  to  Epapbroditue.  The  title  as  well 
as  the  number  of  books  may  have  been  sug- 
gested by  ths  'Pu/ioiK^  ipxatoXoyia  of  Dionyrina 
of  Halioamaasns.  It  gives  an  acoount  of  Jew> 
iah  historv  from  the  oreatiou  of  the  world  to 
AJ).  66,  the  twelfth  year  of  Nero,  in  which  the 
Jews  were  goaded  to  rebellion  by  Gessius  FIo- 
rua  In  this  wwk  Joeephus  seeks  to  accMn- 
modate  the  Jewish  religirai  to  heathen  tastee 
and  prejudices.  Thus  he  speaks  of  Moses  and 
his  law  in  a  tcffie  which  migl^  be  adored  by 
any  disbeliever  in  bis  dtvme  legation.  Besay» 
that  Abraham  went  into  Egypt  (Qeo,  mX  in 
tending  to  mitrpt  the  Egyptian  views  of  rcUgioi 
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•boold  he  &ad  tbem  better  than  bU  owd.  H« 
■peaikt  doubtfully  of  the  praKintioD  of  Jonah 
bj  th«  whide.  jI«  iotimatee  a  doubt  of  tb«r« 
barioe  beeD  aay  miracle  io  the  nonage  of  khe 
Bed  Sea,  and  compares  it  vith  the  panoge  of 
Alexander  the  Great  along  the  shore  of  ihe  s«a 
of  PamphyUo.  He  luterprets  Exod^  xxil,  3S, 
M  if  it  conveyed  a  command  to  respect  the  idols 
of  Ui4  heathen.  Many  umilar  ins  tan  of  might 
be  quoted  from  bia  vorlc  8.  JBi*  otm  JU/e,  in 
oaa  book.  Tbm  it  an  appendage  to  the  Aroh»- 
ologia,  and  is  addreaaeu  to  the  same  Epardiro- 
ditue.  It  waa  not  vritteo  earlier  than  A.D.  97, 
since  Agrippa  IL  is  mentioned  in  it  as  no  longer 
liviog.  4.  A  treattM  on  the  Antiquity  of  thsjent, 
or  Againsi  Apion,  io  t-^o  books,  also  addressed 
to  ^mphroditus.  It  is  in  answer  to  such  aa 
impugned  the  abtiquity  of  the  Jewish  natioo  on 
the  grotmd  of  the  siienoe  of  Greek  writers  re- 
specting it  Vid.  Apiom.  Th9  treatise  exhibits 
extensive  acquaintance  witJi  Greek  literature  and 
pbiloeophy.  6.  Etc  Mojuco&ilovf  ^  vtpl  airoKpur 
Topo(  ?ioytauoi,  in  one  book.  Its  genuineoeu  is 
doubtfuL  It  ia  a  declamatory  account  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Eleaiar  (ao  ag«d  priest),  and  of 
ecTeo  youths  and  tbeir  mother,  m  the  perseeo- 
tion  under  AnUochui  Epiphaoea.  The  beat  edi- 
tions of  Josephua  are  of  Hudson,  Oxon.,  1*720  ; 
by  HaTercarap,  Amat,  1726 ;  (and  hj  W.  Din- 
dorf  in  Oidot's  Bibliotheca  Grsca;  tbe  best  edi- 
tion of  the  Jewish  War,  separately,  ii  by  Card- 
welt.  Oxford,  1887.  8  Tola.] 

JtmaRim,  FiAtIus  OlaudIdb,  was  elected  em- 
peror by  this  soldiers  in  Jaoe^  A  J).  868,  after  tbe 
death  of  Julian  {vid.  Jdlumds),  whom  be  had 
accompanied  in  his  oampai^  against  tbe  Per- 
fiaiis.  In  order  to  effect  bis  retreat  in  safety, 
f ovian  aurrcndered  to  the  Peisiaos  tbe  Roman 
eooque^  beycud  tbe  Tigrta,  and  seTeral  iur- 
tressea  ia  Mesopotamia.  He  died  soddenly  at 
ft  email  town  on  the  fnmtiera  of  fiithynia  and 
Gnlatia,  February  17,  384,  after  a  reign  of  little 
more  than  seven  months.  Jovian  was  a  Chris- 
tian, but  he  protected  tbe  bealheos. 

Jdba  (loMir).  1,  King  of  Nomidia,  was  son 
jf  Hiempeal,  who  was  re-established  on  the 
throne  by  Pompey.  On  tbe  breakii^  out  of  tbe 
civil  war  between  Gsesar  and  Pomp»ey,  be  act- 
ivelr  espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter ;  and,  ac- 
cor^Dgly,  when  Cmsar  sent  Curio  into  Africa 
(BC  49),  he  supported  the  Pompeian  general 
AUiua  Varus  with  a  large  body  of  troops.  Curio 
was  defeated  by  their  united  forces,  and  fell  in 
tbe  butde.  In  46  Juba  fought  along  with  Scipio 
against  Casar  himsd^  iDd  was  present  at  tbe 
dedwve  battle  of  Tbapsoi.  AJfter  tbit  defeat 
be  wandered  about  for  some  tim%  and  tbeo  put 
an  and  to  bis  own  life.— 8.  King  of  Uaoretania, 
son  of  tbe*  preceding,  was  a  mere  cliild  at  his 
father's  death  (46),  was  carried  a  prisoner  to 
Rome  by  Giesar,  and  compelled  to  graoe  the 
eooqnaror'a  trituupb.  He  was  brought  op  in 
Italy,  where  he  ree»ved  an  exoeUent  ednoatioo, 
and  applied  himself  with  such  diligence  to  study, 
that  be  turned  out  one  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  his  day.  After  the  death  of  Antony  <S0), 
Aognatua  conferred  upm  Juba  his  paternal 
kingdom  of  Numidia,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
gave  him  io  marriage  Cleopatra,  otherwise  call- 
ed Selene,  the  daughter  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
At  ft  rabieqncDt  period  (28^  Augustns  gave  him 


MaureUmia  io  exehai^  for  Numidia.  wbiA 
waa  redneed  to  a  Soman  provinee.  Ha  eontin- 
ued  to  reign  in  Mnoretania  till  his  death,  wlueh 
happened  about  A  D.  19.  He  was  beloved  by 
his  subjects,  among  whom  ho  endeavored  to  in- 
troduee  the  elem^te  of  Greek  and  Roman  civ 
ilization;  and,  after  hia  death,  they  eren  pain 
him  divine  boiiora.  Juba  wrote  a  great  unmbei 
of  works  in  almost  eTarv  branch  of  literature 
Hey  are  all  lost,  with  the  exeeptiaa  of  a  few 
fragments.  They  appear  to  have  been  all  writ 
ten  in  Greek.  The  most  important  of  tbem 
were,  1.  A  IRttory  of  Africa  (!ii£vKu),  ia  which 
be  made  use  of'Pimic  antiioritieB.  2.  On  tht 
AuyrianM.  8.  A  Mittory  of  Ara'na.  4.  A  Ro- 
man HiOory  {^YuftaiK})  laropta).  6.  QearptK^la- 
Topta,  a  general  treatise  on  all  matters  connect- 
ed with  the  stage:.  6.  Hepl  ipa^M$r,  or  irspl 
(oypafov,  seems  to  have  been  a  goieral  history 
of  painting.  He  also  drrote  some  treatises  oa 
botany  and  on  grammaucal  subjects.  [The  few 
ftagmeots  of  Jnba's  historical  works  etui  extant 
are  collected  in  Miiller'a  JPirt^fm.  lUtL  Onso, 
voL  iiL,  p.  46fi-«S4.] 

JunxA,  Jmun.   Vid.  Palmbtuik 

Jvatnnm,  a  Gannon  people,  sometimes  de 
scribed  as  a  Gothic^  and  sometimes  as  an  Alt- 
manuio  tribe, 

JtJQOaTHA  {'lovyoip6ac  'loyopBac),  king  of 
Numidia,  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  UastnnabrJ, 
and  a  grantWo  of  MsstniHa  He  loet  bis  father 
at  an  eariy  age,  but  was  adopted  by  his  unole 
Micipsa,  who  brought  him  up  with  bw  own  aon^ 
Hiempsal  and  Adberbal.  Ju^urtba  quickly  dis- 
tinguished himself  both  by  his  alHUties  and  his 
akiU  in  all  bodilv  exercises,  and  rose  to  so  much 
bvor  and  populari^  with  the  Numidinns,  that 
be  began  to  excute  tiie  jealousy  of  Micipsa.  In 
order  to  remove  him  to  ft  distance,  Kicipsa  sent 
him,  in  B.C.  184,  with  an  auxiliary  force,  to  as- 
sist Scipio  against  Numantia.  Here  bis  zeni, 
oourage,  and  ability  gained  for  bim  tbe  fiivur 
imd  commendation  of  Scipio,  and  of  all  the  lead- 
ing nobles  in  the  Roman  eamp.  On  his  return 
to  Numidia  he  was  received  with  honor  by  Ui- 
cipea,  who  was  obliged  to  diasemUe  the  fears 
wbicli  be  entertaiued  of  bis  ambitious  nepljew 
Alieipift  died  in  118,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  Ju- 
gurlba  and  bis  two  sods,  Uiempsnl  and  Adlier- 
bal,  in  oommoo.  Jugurtha  soon  showed  that 
ha  aspired  to  the  sola  sovereignty  of  tlie  coun- 
try. In  tbe  course  of  the  some  year  be  fuuiid 
an  opportunity  to  assassinate  Hiempsal  at  Thir- 
mida,  and  afterward  defeated  Adberbal  in  bat- 
tle. Adbwbal  fled  to  Braie  to  invoke  the  as- 
sistance <^  ttie  senate ;  but  Jnguitha,  1^  a  hiv- 
ish  distribution  of  bribes,  oounterocted  the  just 
complaints  of  hia  enemy.  The  senate  decreed 
that  tbe  kingdom  of  Numidia  sliould  be  equiiUy 
divided  between  the  two  competitors;  but  tbe 
senators  intrusted  with  the  executitm  of  tliis 
decree  were  also  bribed  hj  Jugurtha,  who  thus 
succeeded  in  obtaining  tbe  western  divisiou  of 
the  kingdom,  adjacent  to  Main>etania,  by  fur  the 
Isj^er  and  richer  portion  of  the  two  (1 17).  But 
this  advantage  was  fur  from  contenting  bim. 
Shortly  afterward  he  invaded  the  territories  of 
Adberbal  with  a  large  army,  and  defeated  him. 
Adberbal  made  his  esaape  to  tbe  strong  forti'ess 
of  Cirta,  where  he-was  eloaely  Uoeknded  by 
JiuFurtbft  Tbe  Rom  ana  commanded  Jisailu 
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to  abetaui  from  furtfaer  boetUitics ,  but  be  paid 
no  atten^Ku  to  tbei*  oomouuidi,  uid  at  length 
ffoined  pu  w^oa  of  Cirta,  and  put  .Vdb«rbal  to 
death.  Hi  War  now  declared  agamet 
Jutfurtha  at  lome,  and  the  codsoI,  h.  Calpur- 
aiua  Bestia,  ^aa  aent  into  Africa,  111.  Ju- 
^uitha  had  rcvcurre  to  bis  customary  arta ;  and, 
i>y  m«at»  of  la-^  anma  of  money  ^t«o  to  Bca- 
tia  aiid  U.  Beam  w,  bis  principal  bentcnaot^  he 
pumbased  fmn  t^m  a  favonble  peaee.  The 
eondaet  of  Bestia  4'oited  the  greatest  induna- 
tion  at  Rome,  and  Ju^rtba  was  snmrnonea  to 
tiie  eity  under  a  saft  onoduet,  the  popular  party 
bopiog  to  be  able  li  convict  the  nobility  by 
iiieaDB  oi  bia  evideocvi.  The  scheme,  howerer, 
&iled  ;  since  one  of  thj  tribunes,  who  bad  been 
gatued  over  by  the  frie>,idi  of  Bestia  and  Soau- 
rua,  forbade  tha  king  U  p?«  cTidenoe.  Soon 
afterward  Jagnrtba  vat  asmpelled  to  leave 
Italy,  in  ooosequence  of  ^'s  baviog  ventored  on 
tlw  assasanatioa  of  Has«4»,  whose  ooantoisin- 
fluence  h«  regarded  with  aitprebension.  Vid. 
Massita.  The  war  was  nosr  renewed ;  but  the 
,  consul,  Sp.  Pofltumius  Albicv^  who  arrired  to 
conduct  It  (110),  was  able  to  dEtot  nothing 
against  Jugurtba.  Wh«l  tLo  cofunl  Vent  to 
Kovae  to  Irald  the  eomitia,  !•«  left  his  brother 
Aulus  iu  oommaud  of  the  army.  Anlus  was  de- 
feated by  Jugurtha  ;  great  pai  t  of  his  army  was 
out  to  pieces,  and  tbe  reet  onlf  escaped  a  simi- 
lar £itte  by  the  ignominy  of  passing  noder  Die 
yoke.  Bat  this  diqgraoo  at  once  ronsed  all 
the  spirit  of  the  Roman  people :  the  treaty  con- 
cluded by  Aulus  was  instantly  annulled ;  and 
the  consul  Q.  Ciecilius  Ketellus  was  sent  into 
AMea  at  the  head  of  a  new  army  (109^  Metel- 
las  waa  an  able  general  and  au  upright  man, 
whom  Jngurtlia  was  unable  to  cope  with  in  tbe 
field,  or  to  seduce  by  bribes.  In  the  coutm  of 
two  years  Metellue  frequently  defeated  Jugur- 
tha, and  at  length  drove  bim  to  take  refuge 
among  the  Gajtuliana  In  10?  Uetellus  was 
succeeded  in  tbe  command  b^  Marios ;  but  the 
cause  of  Jugurtha  had  meantime  been  espoused 
by  bis  fatUep-in-law  Bocchus,  king  of  Maureta- 
uio,  who  liad  advanced  to  Ms  support  with  a 
larg^  army.  The  nnited  forces  of  Ji^rtha  and 
Boeohui  were  defeated  in  a  dedsive  battle  by 
Mariua;  and  Booehus  pnrohaaed  the  foi^re- 
ness  of  the  Romans  by  surrendering  his  son-in- 
law  to  SuUa,  the  quaestor  of  Marius  (106).  Ju- 
Ktirtha  remained  m  captivity  tilt  tbe  return  of 
Marius  to  Rome,  when,  after  adorning  the  tri- 
umph of  bia  eonqaeror  (Jan.  1,  104).  he  was 
thrown  into  a  dui^eon,  and  there  starred  to 
death. 

JCiiA.  1.  Aunt  of  Coaar  the  dictator,  and 
wife  of  a  Harius  the  elder.  She  died  B.C.  68, 
and  her  nephew  pronouDced  her  funeral  oration. 
— 2.  Mother  of  M.  Antoniua  the  triumvir.  In 
tbe  pro8cnj>tion  of  the  trinmvirate  (48)  she 
•aveU  tbe  fife  of  her  brother,  L  Oasar.  Vid. 
CxsAR,  So.  6. — 8.  Sister  of  Oasar  the  dictator, 
and  wife  of  M.  Alius  Balbu^  by  whom  she  bad 
Atia,  the  mother  of  Augustus.  ViidL  Atia. — 
4.  Daughter  of  Cssai'  the  dictator,  by  Cornelia, 
and  his  only  child  in  marriage,  was  married  to 
Oa  Fompey  in  69.  She  vos  a  woman  of  beauty 
and  virtue,  and  was  tenderly  attached  to  her 
husband,  allhou^  twenty-three  years  older  tbau 
baraell  She  died  m  ehildbed  lo  A4.— 0.  PaQgh- 
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ter  of  Augustus  by  Soribonio,  and  bis  only  cliili 
was  boni  in  S9.  She  waa  ednoated  with  great 
strictneu,  but  grew  up  one  of  the  most  profligatt 
women  of  her  age.  She  was  thrice  mamcd : 
firs^  to  M.  Marcellus,  her  first  cousin,  in  25 ;  see 
ondly,  after  bis  death  (28)  without  issue,  to  M 
Agnppa,  biy  whom  she  bad  three  sons,  C.  anc 
Lb  Ctesar,  and  Agrippa  PostomoB,  and  twc 
daughters,  Jolia  and  Agrif^nna;  and  thirdly, 
after  Agrippa'a  death  in  1 2,  to  TSberios  Nero^  the 
future  emperor.  In  B.G.  2  Augostus  at  length 
beoame  acquainted  with  the  miscoDdnet  ^nis 
daughter,  whose  notorione  adulteries  hod  been 
one  reason  why  her  husband  Tiberius  bad  quit- 
ted Italy  four  years  before.  Augustus  was  in- 
oenaed  Deyood  measure,  and  buiisbed  her  to 
Pandataria,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Oampania. 
At  the  end  of  five  years  she  waa  removed  to 
Rbegium,  but  she  was  nerer  auffbred  to  quit 
the  bounds  of  the  dty.  Even  the  testament  of 
Augustus  showed  tbe  inflexibility  of  his  anger. 
He  bequeathed  her  no  legacy,  and  forbade  ner 
ashea  to  repose  in  his  mausoleum.  Tiberius, 
on  his  aoocMion  (A.D.  U),  diprived  her  of  almost 
all  the  Beoenanes  of  li^  and  she  died  in  the 
oourse  of  ttia  aame  year.— t.  Daiwbter  of  the 
preeeding,  and  wife  of  L.  ^milius  Paulas.  She 
inheritea  ho?  mother's  licentiousness  and  was, 
iu  oonseqn^oe,  banished  by  her  grandfather 
Augustus  to  tbe  little  island  Tremei-us,  on  the 
coast  of  Apulia,  AJ).  9,  wh««  she  lived  nearly 
twenty  years.  She  died  in  8&  Itwas  probably 
this  JnliawlKHn  Orid  celebrated  aaCorinna  iu 
his  elegies  and  other  erotic  poems ;  and  bis  in- 
trigues with  her  appear  to  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  poet's  banishment  in  AJ).  9. — j.  Young* 
est  chitd  of  QermanicuB  and  AgrippiiAL,  wo* 
bom  AJ).  18;  was  married  to  M.  ^Onicius  in 
S8 ;  and  was  banished  in  87  by  her  brother  Ca- 
ligula, who  waa  believed  to  have  had  an  incest- 
uous intereonn*  with  her.  She  was  recalled 
by  ClanditN,  but  was  afterward  put  to  death  by 
this  emperor  at  Messalina's  instigatioa  The 
charge  brought  against  her  was  adultery,  and 
Seneca,  tbe  philosopher,  was  banished  to  Ccnt- 
aioa  as  the  partner  of  her  guilt — 8.  Daughter 
of  Drusus  and  Livia,  (he  sister  of  Oermaniciis. 
She  was  marriei^  AJ>.  SO,  to  he^  first  cousin, 
Nero,  sou  of  Oenoaniona  and  Agrippina,  and, 
after  Kero'i  death,  to  Rubellius  Blondus,  by 
whom  she  bad  a  scm,  Rubellius  Plautua.  She. 
too,  was  put  to  death  by  Claudius,  al  tlie  insti- 
gation of  Messalina,  69.-9.  Daughter  of  Titus, 
the  acm  of  Vespasian,  married  fUrius  Sabinua, 
a^  nephew  of  the  Emperor  Tespaaian.  Julia 
died  of  abortioi^  oaiisoa  her  node  Domitian, 
with  whom  she  lived  in  criminal  interooors^ 
— 10.  DOMNI.  Vid.  VouvA. —  U.  DatUOLLA. 
Fid;  DaosiLLA.— 12.  Ma*.    Vid.  Misi. 

JOiIa  Qkxs,  one  of  the  most  ancient  patri<aaa 
booses  at  Bome^  was  of  Alban  origin,  and  waa 
r«noved  to  Borne  by  Tollus  Hoatihns  upon  tbe 
destroetioD  of  Alba  Looga.  It  claimed  deacent 
from  the  mythical  lulos,  Uie  son  of  Venus  and 
Anchises.  The  most  distinguished  family  in 
tbe  gens  is  that  of  Omsasu  Under  the  empire 
we  fiiad  an  immense  number  of  persons  of  tibe 
name  of  Julius,  the  most  important  of  whom 
are  spoken  of  under  their  euniamee. 

JcuAXUS  DidIoh.    Vid.  DiQina. 

Joulsu,  FlatIos  CiAwibM,  wnally  ealM 
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JlUU!(.  and  Boraamed  the  Apoctatx,  Roman 
emperor  A.D.  S61-S68.  He  vaa  bora  at  Oon- 
■toQtbople  AJ).  831,  and  vas  tiie  bod  of  Julius 
Coostantiiu  by  bis  Beoond  Trife,  Bftalina,  aod 
Ui«  DOpbew  of  Gonstaotine  the  Oraat  Julian 
and  Ilia  alder  brother,  Crallua,  irere  tha  onlj 
niembei-B  of  tba  imparinl  fiuiuk  wboae  lires 
wore  spared  hr  the  sons  of  Comtaotine  the 
Qreat,  on  Ibe  death  of  the  latter  in  881.  The 
two  brother*  were  eduoated  vith  eare,  and  were 
brought  up  in  the  priociples  of  the  Chmtiao  re- 
ligioo ;  but  as  they  advaooed  to  manhood,  they 
were  watebed  with  jealoniy  and  •iiq>ifliaD  1^ 
the  Emperor  Coostantiui  Aft«r  the  ezMation 
of  Oollus  in  Ki  {vid.  GALLrs),  the  life  of  Jalian 
was  iu  great  peril;  but  he  Buoeeeded  io  paafy- 
iiig  the  8UA|ueiooa  of  the  emperor,  and  vaa  al- 
l'jwe<i  to  go  to  AthenB  io  855  to  parBue  bii  atad- 
iee.  Here  he  devoted  himaelf  vith  ardor  to  the 
atudy  of  Greek  litentare  and  pUkaophj,  hkI 
attracted  uuirerBal  ottentkai  both  hj  hu  attain- 
meots  aod  abilitien  Among  bis  fellov-etudentB 
were  Gregory  of  NatianaiB  and  Boul,  both  of 
■v'uMn  afterward  beoama  bo  celebrated  in  the 
Clirisiian  church.  Julian  had  already  abaodon- 
cnl  Cbri»tianity  in  hii  heart  and  returned  tO'  the 
pagan  £iith  of  hit  noocstora,  bat  fear  of  Coo- 
«tuitius  pnrented  him  from  making  an  open 
dcularatkm  of  hit  apoataBy.  Julian  did  not  re- 
main long  at  AtheoB.  Iu  NoTember,  855,  be 
ivetivcii  from  O'nataotiuB  the  title  of  GEeear, 
and  wai  Bent  to  Gaul  to  oppoae  the  GormanB, 
wlio  hiid  croased  tlie  Rhine,  and  ware  ravagiog 
•ume  of  tbe  Cure»t  proviuces  QauL  Dtuing 
the  next  five  years  (856-860)  Julian  earried  on 
war  agaioBt  the  two  German  eoafedeniueB  of 
the  AlemnoDi  and  Franka  with  great  aaecesa, 
and  gaiued  many  vietorie*  over  them.  Hia  in- 
tenutl  adminiatration  waa  diBtioguiahed  by  jus- 
tico  and  wiadom,  aiid  he  guued  tbe  good  will 
nud  allefltion  of  the  provincea  in  trusted  to  hie 
care.  Hi«  growing  poptdarity  awakened  the 
jealouay  of  CoDBtantiua,  who  commanded  him 
tu  send  Bome  of  hii  beet  troops  to  the  SaBt^  to 
serve  agaiuat  the  Peruana  His  aoldiera  re- 
f;;scd  to  leave  their  £ivorite  general,  and  pro- 
claimed him  emperor  at  Paria  in  360.  After 
Beveral  fi'uitless  nc^tiatiooa  between  Julian 
Aud  CunBtantins,  ^th  partieB  prepared  for  waa 
In  861  Julian  marched  along  the  valley  of  the 
Dunobe  toward  Otmatantin^e ;  bat  Ooostan- 
tius,  who  had  set  out  Crom  Syria  to  oppose  his 
rival,  died  on  his  march  iu  Cilieia.  Hjs  death 
left  Julian  the  nodieputed  maater  of  the  emmr& 
Ou  the  }lth  of  Oeoember  JoUan  entered  Con- 
ataotinople.  He  loet  no  time  in  publicly  avow- 
uig  biuuelf  a  {Mguit  but  he  proclaimed  tlut 
Christianity  would  be  tolerated  equally  with 
paganism.  He  did  not,  however,  act  impartial- 
ly toward  the  ChrietianB.  He  preferred  pagans 
OB  his  civil  and  military  officers,  foi^ade  the 
Christiana  to  teach  rhetoric  and  grammar  in 
the  achuolB,  and,  iu  order  to  annoy  U>em,  allow- 
ed the  Jews  to  rebuild  the  temide  at  Janmlem. 
In  the  following  year  (562)  Julian  vent  to  Syria 
iu  order  tu  make  prepatotuns  for  the  war  against 
tbe  Peraiaas.  He  spent  the  winter  at  Anliooh, 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  orator 
Libonius ;  and  in  the  Bpriog  of  S68  he  set  out 
agoiuBt  the  Persians.  He  cnMed  the  Euphrates 
lud  the  Tigris;  lod  after  bnmii^  hii  fleet  oo 


the  rigris,  that  it  might  not  fall  iuto  thf  ban^ 
of  the  enemy,  he  boldly  mardied  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  country  in  search  of  the  Persiao 
king.  His  army  suffered  much  from  the  bea^ 
want  of  water,  and  provisions,  and  he  waa  at 
length  eompelied  to  retreat.  The  PerN^na  now 
appeared  and  fearfully  hiuiused  his  rear.  StiU 
the'  Romane  remuned  victorious  in  many  a 
bloody  engngement ;  but  in  tbe  last  battle  fought 
on  the  26lh  of  June,  Julian  was  morttdly  wound- 
ed by  an  arrow,  and  died  in  the  course  the 
day.  Jovian  was  choeeo  emperor  iu  his  stead, 
on  tbe  field  of  battle.  Vid.  JomsoB.  Julian 
waa  an  eiUraordioary  obaraeter.  Aa  n  mouaroh, 
he  was  iodefaUgable  in  his  attcntioo  to  buu> 
nees,  upright  in  his  administration,  and  oompr&- 
bennve  in  his  views ;  as  a  man,  ho  was  virtu- 
ous in  the  midst  of  a  profligate  age,  and  did  not 
yield  to  the  luzariona  temptationB  to  which  he 
mi  e^Kwad.  In  oomeqneDoa  of  bia  apostasy 
be  bas  been  oalumniated  by  OhriBtiao  writers; 
but,  for  the  sun«  reason,  he  has  been  undulv  ex- 
tolled by  heathen  aothiMV.  He  wrote  a  farga 
number  of  works,  many  of  which  are  extuut. 
He  was  a  man  of  reflection  and  thou^t,  tiut 
possessed  no  oreative  geoius.  He  did  uut,  how- 
ever, write  merely  for  the  e.ike  of  writing,  like 
BO  many  of  hia  oontemporaries ;  his  works  sliuv 
that  be  had  his  suUeets  really  at  heart,  aiid  that 
in  literature  as  well  as  in  busiuess  his  extraor- 
dinary aoUvity  arose  fi-um  the  waiita  of  a  puw- 
erful  mind,  whioh  desired  to  improve  itself  and 
the  world.  Tbe  style  of  Julian  is  remarkably 
pare,  and  ia  a  dose  Imitation  of  the  atyle  of  tlw 
classical  Greek  writws.  folbwmg  are  hii 
most  important  woria :  1.  Letten,  most  of  wbidl 
were  intended  for  publie  drculalion,  and  are  of 
great  importance  for  the  history  of  the  time. 
Edited  by  Heyler,  Mains,  1828.— 3.  OratiorUt 
on  various  subjects,  as,  for  iuetuuce,  On  the 
Emperor  OoustauUus,  On  ihe  worebip  of  the 
sun.  On  tbe  mother  of  tbe  gods  (Oybele),  Ou 
true  and  false  Cyoioism,  <fec — S.  Toe  Oeuar*,  or 
the  Banquet  (Koitni/Mf  ^  Zvfm6auv),  a  Batirieal 
composition,  which  ia  oob  of  the  most  agreea- 
ble and  instruotive  productions  of  ancient  wit 
Julian  describes  tbe  Bonaau  emperors  approach- 
ing one  after  the  other  to  take  their  seat  round 
a  table  in  tbe  heavens ;  and  as  they  come  up^ 
their  fitulti,  vices,  aod  orimes  are  oensored 
with  a  sort  of  bitter  mirth  b^  dd  Silenus,  whera- 
upoD  each  Cffisar  defends  himself  as  well  as  he 
can.  Edited  by  Heuainger,  GoUia,  1786,  and  by 
Uarlees,  Erlai^Een,  1785. — 4.  Mitopoj/on,  or  ihe 
Bmemy  of  Ihe  Beard  (JAiaoiruYuv),  a  severe  satire 
oa  the  lioeutioDB  and  effeminate  manners  ot  the 
iuhabitants  of  Antioeb,  who  had  ridieided  Ju- 
lian, when  he  resided  in  the  city,  on  accouut  of 
his  austere  virtues,  and  had  laughed  at  his  al- 
lowing hia  beard  to  grow  in  tbe  ancient  fiishioa 
— 5.  Againet  the  Chrietiaiu  (Kar^  X^arfcvtjv), 
This  work  is  lost  but  some  extracts  fiom  it  are 
given  in  Cyi-ill's  reply  to  it,  which  is  still  ex- 
tant. The  best  edition  of  the  oollocted  worki 
of  Julian  is  by  SpanfaMiii,  Lipe_  1696. 

JuLLlHDS,  Salvidb,  bj)  eminent  Roman  jorisL 
who  flourished  uuder  Hadrian  aod  the  Anto> 
nines.  He  was  priefeotus  urbi,  and  twice  Ooo- 
sul,  but  his  name  does  not  appear  io  the  Fasti 
By  the  order  of  Hatlrian,  be  drew  up  the  edictum 
perpetuicm,  vbiob  forma  au  epouh  in  the  lusturj 
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of  RomanJuHfiprudeace.  His  ^ork  appcnrs  to 
have  coDBiBted  in  ooUeoting  and  arraoging  th«. 
clauses  Trbidi  the  pnators  were  acoastomed  to 
insert  in  their  annual  edio^  in  ooudendn^  the 
materials,  and  in  omitting  antiquated  prpnuoos. 
He  was  a  Toluminons  leg^irriler,  ana  his  vorks 
are  Qited  in  the  Digest 

JOiIas  {'IwTiiac  :  Bib.  Bethsoida :  ruio?  at  JEt- 
Till),  a  city  of  Palestine,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Jordan,  north  of  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  so 
enlled  by  the  tetrarch  Philip,  in  honor  of  Julio, 
ttie  daughter  of  Augustus. 

JuuosalQA  (nov  SeUrtiUo,  near  Reynota),  a 
toffa  of  the  Gontabri  in  Hiepania  Tarniconen- 
sis,  near  the  sources  of  the  Iberus. 

JuLioHAOca.    Vid.  Amokoatl 

JciidrSus  (lov^USiroAxf).  7m£  GcKDnni,  Tas- 
sua. 

JCiAjb.    Vid.  Jvux  Gkhb. 

JmoXaik  (nov  Jumruera),  a  torni  of  the  In* 
drgetes  in  Hispania  Tarraoonensis,  on  the  road 
from  Barcino  to  tJie  frontiers  of  Qaol,  in  a  plain 
covered  with  rushes  {'lovyxapiov  nsSCav). 

JCnIa.  1.  Half-sister  of  M.  Brutus,  die  mur- 
derer of  Cffisar.  and  wife  of  M.  Lepidos,  the 
triumvir.— 2.  TaaiiA  or  Tbbidlla,  own  sister 
of  the  preceding,  was  the  wife  of  Q.  Cassius, 
one  of  Casar's  marderer&  She  larriTed  her 
husband  a  lung  while,  and  did  Dot  die  till  AJ). 
22. 

JDhIa  Oexs,  an  ancient  patrician  house  at 
Rome,  to  which  belonged  the  celebrated  M. 
Junius  Brutua,  who  took  such  on  active  part  in 
expelling  the  Tarquins.  But  aflerwu^  the  gens 
appears  as  only  a  plebeian  one.  Under  the 
repubUo  the  chief  femilies  were  thme  of  Bau- 

TIM,  BUBCLCDB,  OOAOCBANUS,  NotLBiSVB,  PDLLDB, 

Siuxu^  Hie  JuuU  who  lived  under  the  em- 
pire  are  L'kewise  spoken  of  under  their  various 
surnames. 

JCko,  called  Heoa  by  the  Qreeks.  The  Qreek 
euddess  is  epukoi  of  in  a  separate  article.  Vtd. 
Hnu.  The  word  .Ahio  eootaina  the  same  root 
as  Jvrpiter.  As  Juiuter  is  the  Ung  of  heav^ 
and  01  the  gods,  so  Jimo  ie  the  queen  of  heaven, 
or  the  female  Jupiter.  She  was  worshipped  at 
Rome  as  the  queen  of  heaven,  fi-om  early  times, 
with  the  surname  of  Sminik.  At  a  later  period 
her  worship  was  solemiuy  transferred  from  Veii 
to  Rome,  where  a  sancwar^  was  dedteated  to 
her  on  the  Aventine.  Aa  Jupter  waa  the  pro- 
tector of  the  male  sex,  so  Juno  wot^ied  otw 
the  female  sex.  She  was  supposed  to  aeoom- 
pany  every  woman  through  bfe,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  her  btrth  to  her  death.  Henoe  she  bore 
the  spedal  surnames  of  VxrgmtditasiA  Matnma, 
08  well  as  the  general  ones  of  Opigena  and 
Soynta,  and  unoer  the  laat-meuliooed  name 
she  was  worshipped  at  Lanuvium.  Ou  tlieir 
txi'th-day  women  offered  sacrifices  to  Juno 
Bumamed  NeUali*,  just  aa  men  aaerificed  to 
tiieir  genius  oalalis.  The  great  festival,  cele- 
brated bv  all  the  women,  in  honor  of  Juno,  was 
called  Maironalia  (vid.  Diet,  of  Antig^  a  v.),  and 
took  place  on  the  1st  of  Moith.  Her  proteetaoo 
of  women,  and  espe<aally  her  power  of  leaking 
tliem  fruitful,  is  further  alluded  to  in  the  festiv^ 
P^ulifugia  {Did.  of  Aniiq^  t.  v.),  as  well  as  in 
the  iumamo  of  Fcbndit,  Februata,  Februta,  or 
Febnudis.  Juuo  waa  further,  like  Saturn,  the 
guardian  i-i  the  fioaoces,  and  under  the  name 
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of  Moneta  she  had  a  temple  on  the  CapitotliM 
Hill,  which  ctmtained  the  mint  The  moat  im 
portaot  period  in  a  wtHnao'i  life  is  Uiat  of  faor 
marriage,  and.  she  was  tberefiire  believed  es- 
pecially to  preside  over  marriage.  Hence  she 
wa«  colled  Jvga  or  JugaltB,  and  bad  a  variety 
of  other  names,  such  as  Fronvha,  Ginxia,  Iaici- 
na,  <tc  The  month  of  June,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  oalled  Jononios,  was  ooosid* 
ered  to  be  (be  most  favorable  period  for  marry- 
ing. Women  in  diildbed  invoaed  Juno  Lucinit 
to  help  them,  and  newly-born  ofaildren  were  like- 
wise under  her  protection ;  hence  she  was  some- 
times confounded  with  'Uie  Oreek  Artemis  or 
Hithyia.  In  Etruria  she  was  worshipped  un- 
der the  name  of  Oupra.  She  was*  also  w<^ 
Bhipped  at  Falerii,  Lannvinm,  Arieia,  T^bnr, 
Preeneste,  and  other  plaees.  lo  the  represent- 
ations of  the  R(»iian  Judo  that  bava  oome  down 
to  us,  the  type  of  the  Oreek  Hera  is  oomnoQly 
adopted. 

JOntrsR,  oollod  Zxcs  by  the  Greeks. 
Oreek  god  is  spoken  of  m  a  separate  article. 
Vid.  Zeub.  Jupiter  waa  originally  an  elemental 
divinity,  and  his  name  signifies  the  father  or 
lord  of  heaven,  bebg  a  contraetioa  of  JHonM 
pater  or  BtMpiter.  Being  the  lord  of  heaven, 
lie  was  worshipped  as  the  god  of  rain,  storms, 
thunder,  and  lightning,  whence  he  had  the  epi- 
thets of  Flteeim,  Fuiffurator,  Ibnitrualis,  7b- 
nam,  and  FulmiwUor.  As  tiie  pebble  or  flint 
atone  was  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  lightning, 
Jupiter  was  freqii«t]y  represented  with  such  a 
stone  Id  bis  band  instead  of  a  thunderbolt  Iii 
concluding  a  treaty,  the  Romans  took  the  sa- 
cred symbols' of  Jupiter,  viK,  the  Boeptre  and 
flint  stone,  together  with  some  grass  from  his 
temple,  and  the  oath  token  on  such  an  occasion 
woe  expressed  by  per  Jowm  Lapidein.  jurare. 
In  oonaequence  of  his  possessing  such  powers 
over  the  elements,  and  eape<uaUy  of  liis  always 
having  the  thonderbott  at  bit  command,  he  was 
r^arded  as  the  highest  and  mogt  powerful 
amtHig  the  poda  Heooe  he  is  oalled  the  Best 
and  Most  High  {OfAinaa  M€untmui\  His  tem- 
ple at  Rome  stood  on  the  lofty  bill  of  the  Capi 
tol,  whence  he  derived  the  suniames  of  Capi* 
toliuus  and  Tarpeius.  He  was  regarded  as  toe 
special  proteot<»>  of  Rome,  im  sueb  he  was 
worshipped  by  the  ooosula  on  entering  upon 
their  omoe;  and  the  triumidi  of  a  viotonous 

Soeral  waa  a  solemn  proeessimi  to  his  temple, 
e  therefore  bore  the  euraames  of  Imperator, 
Victor,  Invictua,  Stator,  Opitidut,  Feretriits,  Pret- 
daior,  ^vmphator,  and  the  like.  Under  all 
these  surnames  he  had  temples  or  statues  at 
Rome ;  and  two  temples,  vix,  those  of  Jupiter 
Stator  and  of  Jnpiter  Feretrius,  were  believed 
to  have  been  built  in  the  time  of  Romulus.  Un- 
der the  name  of  Jvpiter  Capitoliniu,  he  presided 
over  the  «reat  Roman  gomes ;  and  nnder  the 
name  of  Jufnter  Latialii  or  Laiiarii,  over  the 
Feris  Latioso,  Jupiter,  according  to  the  beL'ef 
of  the  Romans,  determined  the  course  Of  all 
human  offidrs.  He  foresaw  the  future,  and  the 
events  happening  in  it  were  the  rceidts  of  his 
will  He  revealed  the  future  to  man  tbroogb 
signs  in  the  heavens  and  the  flight  of  Inro^ 
which  are  hence  called  the  messengers  of  Jo- 

?iter,  while  the  god  himself  is  designated  as 
'rodiyitilit,  that  is,  the  sender  rf  prodigiea 
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JITBA. 

Pat  tbe  same  reason  tiie  god  was  inrohed  at 
tbe  begianii^  of  every  imdertakW,  -whether 
aatired  or  profane,  t^^ther  with  .Mnus,  vrho 
blesMd  the  b^riDiuDg  iteel£  Jupiter  vas  far- 
ther regarded  as  the  gaudiui  <»  lav,  and  as 
the  protector  of  justie*  and  'nrtofl.  He  main- 
teined  the  saaetitT  of  an  oath,  and  [veuded  over 
ftU  towisaetioDS  \nuch  were  based  upon  fiutbful- 
□ess  and  justice.  Heooe  fides  was  his  com- 
panion  on  Uie  Capitol,  alot^  vith  Victoria  ;  and 
DUice  a  traitor  to  his  coimtiy,  and  persons 
guiltjr  of  perjury,  were  tbrowD  down  from  the 
IWpeian  rock  A»  Jupter  was  U>e  lord  of 
beaveo,  aod  oonseqnentlj  the  Tsince  of  light, 
the  white  color  was  ea^red  to  him,  white  aoi- 
male  were  sacrifieed  to  him,  bis  chariot  was  be- 
lieved to  be  drawn  by  four  white  horses,  his 
priests  wore  white  caps,  and  the  consuls  were 
attired  in  white  when  they  offered  Baerifices  in 
the  Capitfd  the  day  they  entered  on  tbeu*  office. 
Tbe  worship  of  Jupter  at  Borne  was  under  the 
upedal  care  of  the  Flamun  Dialia,  who  was  the 
bi^iest  iu  rank  of  all  the  flamtw,  pt<£  Diet, 
of  Aniig^  art  Flaken,  The  Romans,  in  their 
repreeentatioDS  of  the  god,  adopted  the  type  of 
the  Qreek  Zeus. 

JcBA  or  JnsASscs  Mo»s  (now  Jwra),  a  range 
of  mnimti^,  which  ran  Death  of  the  Lake  Le- 
manoB  as  fiir  as  Augusta  Rauracorum  (now  Au- 
fftat,  near  Ba»le\  on  the  Rhine,  fbrmtog  the 
oouodary  between  the  Sequam  and  HelveliL 

JiwiKiitMA.  1.  Pbiha,  a  town  in  Ulyria,  near 
Taureaium,  was  the  birthplace  of  Justinian,  and 
was  built  by  that  emperor ;  it  became  the  resi- 
d^ice  of  the  archbishop  of  Ulyria,  and,  in  the 
M.'ddle  Agea,  of  the  Servian  ki^s. — 2.  Sxcdhda, 
also  a  town  in  Ulyria,  prerioosly  called  Ulpiana, 
was  enlarged  ami  embellished  by  Jnstiiuao. 

JiKTiinANCg,  sumamed  the  GaKAT,  emperor 
of  Constantinople  AJ>.  627-S66.  He  was  bom 
near  Taureeium,  in  Ulyria,  A-D.  483  ;  was  adopt- 
ed by  his  uncle,  the  Emperor  Justinus,  in  620 ; 
succeeded  his  uncle  in  62'7 ;  married  ^e  beau- 
tiful but  lic^tioaa  aobvas,  Tbeodont,  who  ex- 
crciaed  great  infloenee  over  him ;  and  died  in 
566,  leaving  the  crown  to  his  nephew,  Justin  IL 
He  was,  durii^  the  greater  port  of  his  reign,  a 
firm  supporter  of  orthodoxy,  and  thus  has  re- 
ceived from  ecdesiastioal  writers  the  title  of 
Great;  but  toward  the  end  of  his  life  he  became 
a  faveUc,  being  one  of  the  adherents  of  Ifesto- 
rianism.  His  foreign  ware  were  glorious,  but 
all  his  victories  were  won  by  his  genentla.  The 
eoiptre  of  the  Vandals  in  Amca  was  overthrown 
by  Belisarius,  and  their  king  Gelimer  led  a 
prisoner  to  Conetantioople  ;  and  the  kingdom 
uf  the  Oatn^ths  in  Italy  was  likewise  destroy- 
ed by  the  saceeseive  victories  of  BeUsariuB  and 
Karscs.  Vid.  BEDSARina,  Kassxs.  Justiniau 
Adorned  Constantino jJe  with  many  pnUie  bnild- 
uigs  of  great  magmficeuce ;  but  me  cost  of  tiido- 
erection,  as  well  as  Uie  expenees  of  his  foreign 
wars,  obliged  htm  to  impose  many  new  taxes, 
which  were  constantly  increased  by  the  natural 
oovetousness  and  rapacity  of  the  emperor. 
The  great  work  of  JusttDian  is  his  legislkUon. 
He  resolved  to  establish  a  perfect  system  of 
written  l^^lation  for  all  his  dominions  ;  and, 
for  this  end,  to  make  two  great  oollectioua,  one 
of  the  imperial  coustitnttons,  the  other  of  all 
that  was  valuable  in  the  wwks  of  jurists.  His 


jusTDnAinrs. 

first  work  was  the  ooUeotion  of  the  imperlaf 
constitutioDS.  This  he  commenced  in  628,  in 
the  second  year  of  his  reign.  The  task  wan 
intrusted  to  a  cfnamissioD  of  ten,  who  oomplet- 
ed  their  labon  io  the  folbwii^  year  (6S9)  ;  and 
their  collection  was  declared  to  be  law  under 
the  title  of  J-ttttinianeta  Codex,  In  530,  Tribo- 
nian,  who  had  been  one  of  the  commission  of 
ten  employed  in  drawing  up  the  Code,  was  au- 
thorized b^  the  emperor  to  select  fellow-laborers 
to  assist  him  in  the  other  division  of  the  under- 
taJdng.  lUbonian  selected  sixteen  coadjutors 
and  this  commission  proceeded  at  once  to  lay 
mider  contribution  the  works  of  those  juristc 
who  had  reoeived«from  former  em|>eTors  '*au<> 
toritatem  cooscribeDdamm  interpretandi^ue  le- 
gum."  They  were  ordered  to  divide  their  ma- 
terials into  fifty  books,  aod  to  subdivide  each 
book  into  Titles  {Tiivli).  Nothing  that  was 
valuable  was  to  be  excluded,  nothing  that  was 
ohBokta  was  to  be  admitted,  flDd  ocatber  repe- 
titioD  nor  iiKX«iriBtKicy  waa  to  be  allowed. 
This  work  was  to  bear  the  name  JXffOta  or 
'Pmdteta.  The  work  was  completed,  in  aeoord 
ance  with  the  instructions  that  had  been  ^veo, 
in  the  short  space  of  three  years  ;  and  on  the 
80th  of  December,  088,  it  received  from  the  im- 
perial sanctioD  the  autboritr  of  law.  It  com- 
prehends upward  of  nine  thousand  extauits,  in 
the.  selccUon  of  which  the  compilers  made  use 
of  neAy  two  thousand  different  books,  ob- 
taining more  than  three  millicHi  lines.  The 
Code  and  the  Digest  contained  a  complete  bocfy 
of  law;  but  as  they  were  not  adapted  to  ele- 
mentary iostruction,  a  commission  was  apooiut- 
ed,  ciH»isting  of  Tribonian,  llieoi^nB,  ana  Do- 
rothens,  to  compose  an  inst^tiooal  work,  wbich 
should  contain  tbe  elemeots  of  the  law  {Ugwa 
ineunabxda),  and  should  not  be  ukcmnbered  with 
useless  matter.  Acoordii^ly,  HbfSj  produced  a 
treatise  under  the  title  of  Inxtitvtionet,  which 
was  based  on  elementary  works  of  a  similar 
character,  but  chiefly  on  the  Institntioaes  of 
Oaiuo.  Vid.  Gaics.  The  iDstitutioDcs  consist- 
ed of  finir  bocAs,  aod  wm  poblisbed  with  the 
imperial  eanctioD  at  the  some  time  as  the  IX- 
gest  After  the  publicaliMi  of  the  Digest  and 
the  lustitutioneB,  fifty  decisioncs  and  some  now 
constitutiones  also  were  promulgated  by  tlie 
emperor.  This  rendered  a  revision  of  the  Code 
necessary;  and,  accordingly,  a  new  Code  was 
promulgated  at  Oonataotmople  on  the  ]6th  of 
November,  634,  and  tbe  use  of  the  deeisiones, 
of  the  new  eonstitattonee,  and  of  the  first  edition 
of  the  Code  was  forbidden.  The  second  edition 
{Codex  Repttitm  Pretteetumu)  n  tbe  code  that 
we  now  possess,  in  twelve  Imiks,  each  of  which 
is  divided  into  titles.    Justinian  Bubecqucntly 

Eubliahed  various  new  conatitntjoneB,  to  whic^ 
B  gave  the  name  of  NouMm  CtaulUvtiotie* 
Hese  Gonstitiitiones  form  a  kind  of  supplement 
to  the  Code,  and  w^  published  at  various  timci 
from  686  to  566,  but  most  of  them  appeared  be- 
tween 6S5  and  689.  It  does  not  eccm,  how- 
ever, that  any  official  eompilntioo  of  these  iVo- 
vell4s  appeared  in  the  lifetime  of  Justinina  The 
Tour  le^slative  works  of  Justinian,  the  Inttitu- 
Hones,  DigeOa  or  Pandeeta,  Codex,  and  JfovelU^ 
are  included  under  the  general  name  of  Cvrjmt 
Juris  Civilit,  and  form  the  Roman  law,  as  re- 
ceived in  Europe.  The  best  editions  of  the 
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Corpus  for  geoenl  use  are  hy  Gotbofredua  and 

Van  Leeuwen,  Amst,  1668,  2  toIb  foL;  by  Qe- 
bauer  and  Spangenberg,  Qotting,  1176-1797,  2 
toIb.  ito  ;  and  by  Beck,  Upa,  1836,  2  toU.  4to. 

JuBTlsns.  1.  The  historian,  of  uncertaiti 
date,  but  who  did  not  live  later  tiiao  the  fourth 
or  ^Uh  eraturjr  of  our  era,  is  the  author  of  an 
extant  vork  entitled  Hittoriarvm  PhiUppiearvm 
TAbri  XLIV.  This  work  is  taken  from  the  Hit- 
UjnetVhilippietx  of  Trogua  Pompeius,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  title  Philippica 
vas  givpD  to  it,  because  its  muii  object  was  to 
give  the  Metory  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy, 
vith  all  \tfi  branches;  but  in  the  ezeouticra  of 
this  deeig^  Trogua  permitted  himself  to  indulge 
in  so  many  excursiuns,  that  the  ■wark  formed  a 
kind  of  uEuveraal  history  from  the  rise  of  the 
Aa^rian  monarchy  to  the  oooquest  of  the  Esit 
bj  Rome.  The  tni^nal  iroil  of  Trogua,  vhicb 
yrw  one  of  great  wue,  is  lost  The  work  of 
Justin  is  not  so  <mnch  an  abridgment  of  that  of 
nYogua,  as  a  selection  of  such  parts  as  seemed 
to  him  moat  vortby  of  being  generally  known. 
Elated  by  Onevins,  Lngd.  Bat,  1088 ;  by  Qrd- 
noviuB,  Lugd.  Bat,  1719  and  1760;  and  by 
FrotBcher,  Lipa,  1827,  3  vols.  — 2.  Bumamed 
the  Maktyr,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  OhristiBn 
writers,  was  bom  about  A.I>.  103,  at  Flavia  Ne- 
apolis,  the  Shechem  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  city 
in  Samaiia.  He  woa  brought  up  as  a  heathen, 
and  in  his  youth  studied  UM  Qreck  pAoeophy 
with  zeal  and  ardor.  He  was  afterward  coo- 
rcrted  to  Ghristianitr.  He  retamad  as  a  Chris- 
tian the  garb  of  a  pniloeopher,  but  devoted  him- 
lelf  to  uie  propagation,  oy  writing  and  other- 
wise, of  the  faith  which  he  had  embraced.  He 
was  ]>ut  to  death  at  Rome  in  the  persecotioD 
onder  Marcus  AntMunus,  about  165.  Jnstia 
note  a  laise  Dumber  of  worin  io  Greel^  aer^ 
era!  of  which  have  e«ne  down  to  us  CH  these 
the  most  important  are,  1.  An  Apology  for  tlu 
Chriitians,  addressed  to  AntouioUB  nus,  about 
130 ;  2.  A  Second  Apology  for  the  C/tritiian*.  ad- 
dressed to  tiie  emperors  M.  Aurelius  and  L. 
Venu;  8.  A  Dialogwwith  liy^kon  tiuJetB,m 
which  Justin  defends  Ghrlstiamty  i^dnst  the 
olnectiMis  of  Try^ioa  The  beet  editun  of  the 
collected  worlu  of  Justb  ia  l^Ottt^  Jeoa,  1842- 
1814,  2  vols.  8vo;  [seoood  editkm,  Jena, 
W,  3  vols.  8vo.] 

JusTTs,  a  Jewish  historian  of  llberias  in  Gal- 
UiBSi,  was  a  oootemponuf  of  the  historian  Jo- 
scpbue,  who  was  very  hostile  to  him. 

JuTuaNA,  the  uymph  of  a  fouutAio  in  Latium, 
famous  for  its  beating  qualitiea  Its  water  was 
used  in  nearly  all  aatirinces ;  a  chapel  was  ded- 
icated to  its  nymph  at  Rome  in  the  Campus 
Uartius  by  Lutatius  Catulus ;  and  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  her  on  the  1 1th  of  January.  A 
pond  io  the  forum,  between  the  temples  of  Cas- 
tor and  Testa,  was  uallod  Laous  Jutunue, 
whence  we  must  infer  that  the  name  of  the 
cymfdi  Juturna  ia  not  connected  with  jugit,  bnt 
probably  with  jware.  She  is  said  to  nave  beoi 
bdoved  by  Jujuter,  who  rewarded  her  with  im- 
mortality and  the  rule  orer  the  waters.  Some 
writers  call  her  the  wife  of  Janns  and  mother 
of  FoDtus,  but  in  the  .fnoid  she  appears  as  the 
•fliectionate  sister  of  Tumus. 

JmrJtvLif  or  Jdt1v{a  (now  Sahburg),  a  town 
hs  Ifarioum,  on  tlw  "Bnee  Jotatus  or  Isootm 
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(now  Satxa),  was  a  Roman  colony  ionnded  by 
Hadrian,  and  the  residence  of  the  Roman  gov- 
ernor of  the  province.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
Heruli  in  the  fifth  century,  but  was  afterward 
rebuilt 

JCvjtMiLU,  Diclmw  JOhIus,  Qie  Great  Roman 
aatuis^  but  of  whose  1^  we  have  few  authculic 
partienlarfc  Hia  ancient  biographers  relate 
that  he  was  either  the  son  or  the  "  alumuus  "  of 
a  rich  ireedman ;  that  ho  oecupied  himself,  until 
be  bad  nearly  reached  the  term  of  middle  life, 
in  declaiming;  that^  tiaving  subsequently  com 
posed  some  clever  lines  upon  Paiis  the  panto- 
mime,  he  was  induced  to  cultivate  assiduoi^y 
satirioal  oomposition ;  and  thati  in  ooosequeuce 
of  his  attaeks  npoa  Paris  known  to 

the  oourt,  the  po^  altbooa^  now  an  old  man  uf 
eigh^,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  body 
of  troops,  in  a  remote  district  of  Egypt,  where 
be  died  shortly  afterward.  It  is  supposed  by 
some  that  the  Paris  who  was  attacked  by  Ju 
venal  waa  the  contcmpimiry  of  Domitiao,  and 
that  the  poet  was  accOTdingly  banished  by  this 
emperor.  But  this  opinion  is  clearly  untena- 
ble. I.  We  know  that  Paris  was  killed  in  AJ). 
83,  upon  susiHcioa  of  an  intrigue  witih  Uie  Em- 
press Domitia.  2.  The  fourth  satire,  as  appears 
from  the  ooncluding  lines,  was  written  afUr  the 
death  of  Dmnitian,  that  is,  not  earlier  than 
3.  The  first  satir^  as  we  leam  from  the  forty- 
oiuth  line,  was  written  after  the  oondannatior 
of  MariuB  Prisoua,  that  is,  not  earlier  than  lOa 
These  positi^is  admit  of  no  doubt;  and  hmoe 
it  is  established  that  Juvenal  was  alive  at  least 
seventeen  years  after  the  death  of  Paris,  and 
that  some  of  bis  satires  were  composed  after 
the  death  of  Duniitiaa  The  only  faoti  with 
r^ard  to  Juvenal  upon  which  we  can  implicitly 
refy  are,  that  he  flouriabed  toward  the  oloBe  of 
the  first  oeotury;  that  Aqninum,  if  not  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  was  at  least  his  oboKo  resideoee 
(Sai^  Hi,  819) ;  and  that  he  is,  in  all  probability, 
the  friend  wknn  Martial  addresses  in  three  epi- 
grams. There  is,  perhape,  another  circum- 
stance which  we  may  admit  We  are  told  that 
he  declaimed  for  many  yean  of  his  life;  and 
every  page  in  his  writnigs  bears  ovideoce  to 
the  aoeuraey  of  this  assertiocL  Each  piece  ia 
a  fimabed  rhetorical  essay,  awigetie,  glowing, 
and  BODorons.  He  denounces  vice  in  the  most 
indignant  terms ;  but  the  obvious  tone  of  exag- 
geration which  pervades  all  bis  invectives 
leaves  us  in  doubt  how  far  this  sustained  paa' 
sion  is  real,  and  how  far  assumed  for  show 
The  extant  works  of  Juvenal  oonaiat  of  uzteeL 
satires,  the  last  being  a  ftaigment  of  very  doubt- 
ful authenticity,  all  composed  in  hsKM  hexam- 
eters. Edited  by  Ruperti,  lipa,  1619 ;  and  bgr 
Heinrich,  Boon,  1839. 

Jl-VKNTAg.      Vid.  HXBK. 

JcvsniDa.  1.  Cblbus.  Vid.  Ckuivb. — X 
I^Tsaairan.  Vid.  IiamiitBia^-3.  TsALitad— 
Vid.TaALSA. 

[JuTsaKA,  another  name  for  HibatuB,  VhL 
H1BEBXIA.3 


Labda  (AaMa),  a  daughter  of  the  Baeehiad  Ai^ 
^lioa,  and  mother  of  Cypselus  by  Edtion  Fi4 
Oxnaun. 
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LABDACID-E. 


LABUS. 


T,  A  ant  It  Vid.  Labd&cus. 
liABDiuuH  {AitSdoKos),  BOO  o{  the  Tbeban  king 
I^>lj(]onu,  1^  Nyetm,  daug^itw  <^  Kycteua. 
LabiiaODS  tost  bis  father  at  ao  earlj  Bgtt,  mad 
vas  plamd  under  the  guardianship  of  Ifyeteua, 
and  alter vard  noder  that  of  Lycua,  a  brother 
of  IfjoteuB.  Whea  Labdacue  liad  grorra  up  to 
manhood,  Ltcu  earTendered  the  govemmeDt 
to  him  ;  ana  on  the  death  of  lAbdaeoa,  whidi 
oeetUT«d  wmd  after,  Lyous  oodertot^  the  guwrd- 
WMhip  of  his  son  Laius,  the  father  of  (Edipua. 
The  oame  Zabdacida  is  freqaeatly  ^vea  to  the 
deeeeadanta  of  Labdacna — (Sdipus,  Foljnfees, 
£t«oeles,  aod  AntigoDe.  9 
LabdXldu.  VuL  SnaciM. 
LABKJlT■^  a  wariike  people  in  Dalmatia, 
vboee  chief  town  vai  Soodn,  and  in  whoee 
territory  vat  the  Iiianatia  Paum  (nov  Zat»  0/ 
Seutan),  throng^  wUdi  the  BiTer  Barbana  (now 
Sogana)  nuM. 

liABio,  AKTistiu&  I.  A  Roman  jurist,  vas 
one  of  the  morderers  of  Julius  Cnsar,  aod  put 
an  end  to  bis  life  after  the  battle  of  HitliMM,  EO. 
4£r-^  Sod  of  the  preceding,  aod  a  itul  more 
jnriBt  He  adopted  the  republican  opio- 
ions  of  his  bther,  aod  was,  in  oonsequenoe,  dis- 
liked by  Augustus.  It  is  probable  that  the 
of  Horace  [Sai^  I,  S,  80)  was 
a  stroke  levelled  at  the  jurist,  in  order  to  please 
the  empenw.  lAbeo  wrote  a  large  number  of 
works,  \rbiefa  are  dted  in  the  Digest  He  vas 
the  founder  of  one  of  the  tvo  great  legal  scbo<^ 
■pokoi  of  under  Oafroi 

LuSo,  Q.  FabIus,  qoBstor  urbaoos  B.C.  1 96 ; 
pnetor  169,  vb«i  he  conunanded  the  fleet  iu  the 
war  against  AnUochua ;  and  consul  18*3. 

LaberIus,  Dcciicus,  a  Roman  aquea,  and  a 
distinguisbed  writer  of  mimes,  was  bom  about 
BXX  107,  and  lyed  10  48  at  PuteoU,  in  Oampo- 
nia.  At  Cnur't  trinmphal  games  in  October, 
40,  P.  Synu,  a  profeeeiooal  mimus,  seems  to 
have  ehallenged  all  his  craft  to  a  trial  of  wit  in 
extemporaneous  &rce,  and  CiBsar  oSfered  Labe- 
rius  fire  hundred,  tbousaod  sesterces  to  appear 
00  the  stage.  Laberius  was  sixty  years  o\\ 
and  the  profession  f£  a  mimua  was  iofiuoons, 
bat  the  wish  of  the  dictator  was  equraleDt  to 
a  oonunand,  and  he  reluctantly  complied.  He 
had,  however,  revoige  in  his  power,  imd  took 
it  His  prologue  awakened  compasuon,  and 
perhaps  indignation ;  and,  during  the  perfurm- 
BDce,  ne  adroitly  availed  himself  of  hie  Tarioua 
ehantoters  to  pcunt  hia  wit  at  Ctesar.  In  the 
person  of  a  beaten  Syrian  slave  he  cried  out, 
"  Hairy  t  Qoiritea,  but  we  lose  our  freedom' 
(Porro^  Qiurites,  libwtatem  nerdidimus),  and  all 
eyes  were  tnmed  upon  the  aictatt^ ;  and  in  an- 
other mime  he  uttered  the  prcf^uuit  maxim, 
"Needs  must  he  fear  who  makes  all  else 
adread"  (Nccesse  est  multoe  timeid  <^uem  multi 
Umeat).  Caesar,  impartially  or  viodicdvely, 
awarded  the  priw  to  Syrus.  The  prdogoe  <n 
Laberius  has  been  jRwerved  by  Uacroluus  {Sat, 
iL,  7);  and,  if  this  sar  be  taken  as  a  specimen 
of  bis  style,  be  w\>nla  rank  above  Terence,  and 
second  only  to  Plantus,  in  dramatio  vigor.  La- 
berius evidently  made  great  impression  on  his 
oootemporaries,  althoupi  he  k  depreciated  bv 
Horace  (BaL,  L,  10, 6). 

LABlmn^  La^oi,  Lai^otm,  LavIoi  (Labicfl-, 
nni :  dow  ObAMM^  id  BD<^«at  town  in  Latium ' 


'  07  CH)e  of  the  hills  of  the  Albon  Mouatuin,  fifteeo 
milet  Bontlicast  ci  Rom^  west  of  FrMieste  and 
northeast  of  Tuseulum.  It  was  an  allv  of  the 
j£qui :  it  was  taken  and  was  eohxiised  by  the 
Romans,  B.a  41 B. 

LABliifUB.  1.  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.a 
68,  the  year  of  Cicero's  coosulahip.  Under  pre- 
tence of  Rvei^^ng  his  uncle's  death,  who  had 
joined  Satorunus  (100),  and  had  perished  along 
with  the  otbw  oooepirators,  he  accused  Rabir- 
ius  of  perdoelUo  or  high  trouon.  Rabiriiie  was 
defended  by  Cieera  Vid.  Rabieuus.  Id  bis 
tribnnesbip  Labieous  was  entirely  devoted  to 
Cffisar's  interests.  Accordingly,  when  Ciesar 
went  bto  TVansolpine  Oaul  u  68,  be  took  Lafai> 
enos  with  hitn  ai  hia  legatna.  Labionis  odd- 
tinoed  with  Oooor  doriw  Uia  greater  part  of 
lus  campaigns  in  Qaul,  and  was  the  ablest  offi- 
cer be  Lad,  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  in  49,  he  deserted  Cmsar  aod  joined  Fom- 
pey.  His  defeotion  oaosed  the  greatest  joy 
among  the  Pnnpeian  pert^ ;  but  he  disappoint- 
ed the  e^wctations  of  his  new  Mends,  and 
never  performed  aov  thing  of  importance.  He 
fought  ogainst  bis  old  otmmaoder  at  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia  in  Greece,  48,  at  the  battle  of  Tbap 
BUS  in  Africa,  46,  and  at  ttie  batUe  of  Hnuda  in 
Spain,  45.  Be  was  slain  in  the  lost  of  these 
battles. — 2.  son  of  the  preceding,  joined  tlui 
party  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  after  the  murder 
of  Caxnr,  and  was  sent  by  them  into  Parthia  to 
sedc  ud  from  Orodei,  the  RuUuan  king.  Be- 
fore he  eould  obbuD  any  definite  answer  from 
Orodes,  the  news  oame  of  the  battle  of  Philipiu, 
42.  Two  veora  afterward  he  persuaded  Or<xfes 
to  intrust  nim  with  the  oommand  of  a  Parthian 
army ;  and  Fooorua,  the  eon  of  Orodes,  was  as- 
sociated with  him  ,in  the  eommand.  In  40  they 
erossed  the  Soptmtei  and  met  with  great  suo- 
eeeSL  They  delaated  Deeidins  Saza,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Antony,  obtained  possession  of  Ibe 
two  great  towns  of  Antioch  and  Apameo,  aod 
penetrated  into  Asia  Minor.  But  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  89,  P.  Yentidius,  the  mo«t  able  of  An- 
tony's legate^  defeated  the  ParthiaosL  Labi- 
enua  fled  in  disguise  into  Cilieia,  where  he  wot 
apprehended  and  put  to  deaUL — 3.  T,  a  cele- 
brated orator  and  historian  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
gastue,  ^ther  son  or  grandson  of  TSo.  I.  He  re- 
tainod  all  the  repubhoon  feelings  of  bis  family, 
and  never  became  reconciled  to  the  impertfd 
government,  but  took  every  opportunity  to  attack 
Augustus  and  his  friends  Hia  enemies  obtained 
a  decree  of  the  eeoate  that  all  his  writings  should 
bo  burned ;  wbereapoo  he  shut  himself  up  in  the 
tomb  of  his  nneedturs,  and  thus  peiished,  about 
AJ>.  12. 

Lasoanda  {t&  XuSpavAa :  AaSpaviev!,  Aa6pav- 
itp>6i,  Labraodeuus),  a  town  in  Caria,  sixty-eight 
stadia  north  of  Mylaaa,  celebrated  fur  its  temple 
of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  Stratios  or  Labrandenus,  on  a 
bill  near  the  dty.  Mr,  Fellowes  oooMders  some 
rains  at  Jakli  to  be  those  of  the  temple;  but  tbia 
is  doubtful. 

Labko,  a  sea  port  in  Etrurio,  mentioned 
Cicero  aloD^  with  Pisa,  and  supposed  by  aome 
to  be  the  Libumum  mentioned  by  Zosimos,  and 
the  modern  Livomo  or  Leghorn.  Others,  how^ 
ever,  mRinfjtin  that  the  ancient  Portua  I^aaona 
corresponds  to  Legfaora 

Labim  or  IiabOtas  (Adfor  txe  AaMras:  now 
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Sobad  Koh,  part  of  the  Elbun),  a  mouotain  of 
Parthio,  betweea  the  Cotx)aus  nud  the  Sai-ipH 
HoDtes. 

LabthStus  {h.aAin>^TOi),  a  iuim«  oommoo  to 
uviiral  of  the  Babyloman  monarehB,  seams  to 
hare  been  B  title  ratnOTUun  a  proper  Dame.  The 
Lah^netus  meotionod  by  Herodotus  (i.,  74)  as 
medmting  a  peace  botweeu  CyaxarcB  and  -^T'^t- 
tcs  is  the  Bame  with  Ifcbucbadaezzar.  The 
I^byuetua  who  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (I, 
77)  as  a  contemporary'  of  Cyrus  and  Cnseus  is 
the  Buuo  with  the  Belshazzar  of  the*  prophet 
Daniel  By  other  vriters  he  is  called  Nabooa- 
dtiu  or  Nabonidus.  He  was  the  last  king  of 
Bnl^l^  Vid.  Cyaus. 
Labtlixtuus.  Vid.  DicL  of  Antig.,  a  v, 
Laoedauoii  {Aaxe6tu/ujv),  son  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  and  Taygete,  was  married  to  Sparta,  the 
dauguter  of  Lurotos,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Amycla*,  £arydice,  and  Asine.  He 
was  king  of  toe  oonntry  irludi  he  called  after 
bis  own  name,  Lacedemon,  ^riiile  he  called  tbe 
capital  Sparta  after  the  name  of  hb  wife.  Vid. 

&FABTA. 

Lacxd^SnIds  {AoKeiaifiovio^),  aoa  of  Cimon, 
so  named  in  honor  of  the  Lacedffimoniaos. 

LacSdis  (Aaie^Sat)  or  Leocsdss  (Herod,  tL, 
127),  king  of  Argoa,  uid  foUier  of  Mdaa. 

LaostAmi,  a  pei^e  id  Hispania  TarraeoneDsis, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 

Lacnlua  {AaxapiK)-  Ad  Athenian  dema- 
gagufl,  made  himself  tyruit  of  Athens  B.O. 
296,  when  the  city  waa  be«ie^ed  by  Demetrius. 
When  Athens  -was  on  the  pomt  ti  faUins  into 
tbo  bands  d  Demetriua,  Laohares  made  lus 
Moepe  to  Thebes. — 2.  An  etDinent  Athaiian 
rbetorieiao,  who  flourished  iu  the  fifUi  oeotuix 
;if  our  era. 

Laches  {Auxtc),  an  Athenian  commaDder  in 
the  Pelopooneeian  war,  is  first  mentioned  in 
B.C.  427.  He  fell  at  the  battle  of  Maotinea, 
418.  In  the  dialogue  of  Plato  which  bears  his 
name,  he  is  represented  as  not  over-acute  in  ar- 
gument, and  wiUi  temper  on  a  par  with  bis 
acuteness. 

LACutsia,  one  of  the  Fates.    Vtd.  Moba 

LaoIa  or  Laoiada  (Aox/a,  Aaiuddtu :  AoxiuAjf, 
AoKicvt),  a  demus  in  Attioa,  belonging  to  the 
t;ribe  CEuoia,  west  of^  and  near  to  Athens. 

LA(a.viUM  {AoKtviov  &xpov),  a  promontory  on 
tbe  eastern  coast  of  Bmttium,  a  few  miles  south 
of  Oroton,  and  formiiv  the  veetetn  boundary 
of  the  Tarentine  Quit  It  poaae«sed  a  cele- 
brated temple  of  Juoo,  who  "was  worshipped  here 
under  the  surname  of  Laeinia.  The  remains  of 
this  temple  are  still  extaot^  and  have  giren  the 
modem  name  to  Uie  promtHitoty,  Capo  delU  Co- 
loiuu  or  Capo  dt  Nm  {vaoA  Haimibal  dedicat- 
ed in  this  tonple  a  bilingual  inscriptioo  (in  Punic 
and  Greek),  which  recorded  the  histoiy  of  his 
campugns,  and  of  wbicli  PtdylwDB  made  use  in 
^rtiting  bis  history. 

Lacippo  (now  Alecippe),  a  town  m  Hbpania 
Bfetica,  not  far  from  the  sea,  and  west  of  Mal- 
aca. 

hxanon  or  Lacxds  (Aax^uv,  Auxfiof),  tiie 
corthera  part  of  Mount  Pindus,  in  which  the 
Krer  Aous  has  its  origto. 

LaoobbIoa.    1.  (N^ow  LiAera),  a  town  of  the 
Vacciei  in  tbo  north  of  Hispania  Tarrooonen- 
ids,  on  the  road  from  Asturica  *o  Tarraoo. — 2. ' 
416 


(Nov  XMgo<£i,  a  town  on  the  southwest  o£  L<B> 
tama,  east  of  tbe  Promontorium  Sacrum. 

liAoOMiQA  (Aoxwuci^),  somctimes  called  LacA 
nIa  by  tbe  Romans,  a  country  of  PeloponoesQa, 
was  bounded  on  the  north  Ai^^cdig  sdiI  Ar- 
cadia, the  ^est  by  Messenm,  ai^  on  the  east 
and  south  by  tbe  sea.  Xiaconica  was  a  long 
valley,  nmning  southward  to  the  sea,  and  was 
inclosed  on  three  sides  by  mountaios.  On  the 
north  it  was  sepMVted  by  Mount  PamoD  from 
Ai;golis,  and  by  Mount  eoiritiB  &om  Arcadia. 
It  was  bounded  1^  Mount  Taygetus  on  tlie  west, 
and  by  Mount  Pamon  on  the  east,  which  ar« 
tm  masses  of  mountaioB  exteodii^  from  Ar- 
cadia  to  the  sootheni  eztremitiee  of  tbe  Pelo- 
ponnesus, Mount  Taygetus  terminating  at  tbe 
Promontorium  Taaaanim,  and  Mount  Parnoa 
continuad  under  the  names  of  Thomax  and 
iMcex,  terminating  at  the  Promontorium  Malea. 
Tbe  Biver  Surotaa  flows  through  the  voUey 
lying  between  these  monDtain  masses,  and  f alu 
ioto  the  lAOMuao  QuM,  In  tbe  upper  part  of 
its  course  the  valley  is  narrow,  abd  Dear  Sparta 
the  mountains  approach  so  close  to  each  other 
as  to  leave  little  more  than  room  for  the  cbu 
nel  of  the  river.  It  is  for  tJius  reason  that  we 
find  the  vale  of  Sparta  called  tbe  hollow  Lace- 
danum.  Below  Sparta  the  mouotaios  reeedc, 
and  the  valley  opau  out  into  a  pdain  of  eonsid- 
erable  extent.  The  soil  of  this  pLoin  is  poor, 
but  oa  the  slopes  of  tbe  mountains  there  is  land 
of  e<Hiudorable  fertility.  There  were  valuable 
marble  quarries  near  TffiOBi'UB.  Off  the  coast 
sbell-fish  were  caught,  wbidi  pnxiuced  a  purple 
dye  inferior  only  to  tbe  Tyiian,  Laoonica  is 
well  described  by  Euripidea  as  difficult  of  ncoesa 
to  an  enemy.  On  the  north  tbe  country  oould 
only  be  invaded  1^  the  valleys  of  the  Eurotaa 
and  the  (Enus ;  the  range  of  Taygetus  funned 
ao  almost  insuperable  barrier  on  uie  west ;  and 
the  want  of  good  harbors  on  the  eastern  coast 
protected  it  from  invasion  by  eea  on  that  ude. 
Sparta  was  the  only  town  of  importance  in  the 
country.  Vid.  Spakta.  The  most  aaeieot  iu- 
babit^ts  of  the  country  are  eaid  to  have  been 
Cynurians  and  Lelc^es.  Tbey  were  eiq>elled 
or  ccmqnered  by  the  Achieana,  who  were  tbe 
inhabituita  of  roe  country  in  the  heroic  age^ 
The  Dorians  afterward  invaded  Peloponnesus 
and  became  the  ruling  race  iu  Laoooica.  Some 
of  the  old  Achfean  iiSiabitsnts  were  redueed  to 
slavery;  but  a  great  number  of  than  becama 
subjects  of  the  Dorians  under  the  name  of  Peri- 
aei  {RepioiKoi).  The  general  name  for  the  in- 
habitants ia  LacOmzs  (AoKuvef)  or  Laoed^ShIi 
{AoKeSaifiovtoi) ;  but  the  Period  are  frequently 
called  Laoedamonii,  to  distinguish  them  from  tbe 
Spartans. 

LaoOhIods  Sikus  (KuAn-of  AcuuPticSf),  a  gulf 
in  the  south  of  Peloponnesus,  ioto  which  tbe 
Eurotos  falls,  begioning  west  at  the  Promonto- 
rium Tsenarum,  and  east  at  the  Promontmum 
Males. 

[Lacbatidss  (A(»/>ar!<!9(),  said  to  have  been 
an  arcbon  at  Athens  at  the  time  of  the  Persian 
invasicm  :  in  his  ardioDship  there  was  so  heavy 
a  fall  of  snow,  and  ao  uteuse  cold,  that  tm 
epithet  "  Zaeratidim"  became  prorerlHil  for  in* 
teTiie  cold.] 

LAOTANTfus,  a  celebrated  Christian  father 
'  but  t'-%  exact  name,  the  phice  of  his  urtivit)' 
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■ad  Um  date  of  his  Urtl^  are  aoewtuo.  Id 
modem  verlu  wa  find  lum  dumiiuiated  Xdcitu 
Codiiu  firmitonu  LaeUmHw;  bat  the  two  for- 
mer appellatioDS,  in  the  second  of  which  Oacil- 
itu  h  mUax  ftobatitated  for  Ce^ivt,  are  omitted 
b  minj  MSS^  -while  the  two  Utter  are  fre- 
qu«itly  presented  in  an  iaverted  order.  Since 
be  a  spoken  of  as  &r  advaoeed  in  life  about 
AJ).  SIS,  ha  must  have  been  bom  Dot  later  than 
the  middle  of  the  third  eenturr,  probably  in 
Ualj,  poesiU^  at  finnoin,  on  the  Adriatic,  and 
eertaiiuy  stuiied  in  A£iea,  where  be  became 
the  popil  of  Amobius,  wbo  taught  rhetoric  at 
Sicca.  His  fame  became  ao  widdr  ezteoded, 
that  about  301  he  was  invited  b^  Diocletian  to 
eeUle  at  Nieomedia,  and  there  to  practice  hia 
art.  At  tliia  period  be  appears  to  luve  beoome 
a  CbiMaa  He  was  stunnKxiod  to  Oanl  aboat 
812-818,  when  now  an  old  man,  to  snperiDteod 
the  edueatioo  of  Crispus,  eon  of  ConstantiDe, 
and  ho  probably  died  at  Treves  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  afterward  {326-380).  The  extant 
works  of  lACtoatiuB,  are,  i.  Divinantm  Inititu- 
tioHttm.  Libri  Vll^  a  sort  of  introduction  to 
Christiani^,  intended  to  smmede  the  lees  per- 
fect treatises  of  Hinumns  Keliz,  TertoHian,  and 
Cy[Hian.  Each  of  the  seven  books  bears  a 
tratetHle?  (1.)  De  FaUa  Reliffione.  (2.)  A 
Origina  Errorit.  (8.)  J)e  FaUa  Sapientia.  (4.) 
•Oe  Vera  Sapieniia  et  ReligioM.  (6.)  Dejuttititt. 
I.)  De  Veto  Cullu.  (7.)  Be  Vita£eaia^n.  Ad 
Epitvme  of  the  Institutions. — UL  J)e  Ira  IMj — 
tv.  De  Opijicio  Dei  a.  D«  FbrmaHoru  Honanit^ — 
/.  De  MortiboM  Persecutorim. — ^vi.  Various  Fo- 
ma,  most  of  -which  were  probably  not  written  by 
lACtaotiufl.  The  style  of  Lactantiua,  formed 
jpon  the  model  of  the  great  orator  of  Rome,  has 
jained  for  him  the  appellntion  of  the  Chriitian 
Cicero,  and  not  uodeservedly.  The  best  edition 
■>f  LaotantioB  is  by  Le  Bran  and  Leoglet  du 
ffresno^,  Puis,  1748. 

liMJtlwlbx  HoHs  or  Laotib  Atom,  a  mouitaiD 
tn  Campania,  belocgli^  to  the  Apeontnes,  four 
■miles  east  of  Stabus,  so  called  because  the  oows 
which  erased  upon  it  produced  excellent  milk, 
klore  Narsea  gained  a  vietory  over  the  Goths, 
6J>.  558. 

[LAorooOatnc  (now  probaU;^  TbtfcetUr),  a  mby 
■mt  the  Oatyeuchlaiu  in  Britannu  Romans,  on  the 
W»J  from  IxMidinium  to  lindom.] 

IiAcf  DES  (Aaxudqc)  a  native  of  Cyrene,  sdo- 
•eeded  Arcesilaos  as  president  of  the  Aoademy 
4b  Athens.  The  place  where  hia  instructiiHia 
^ere  delivered  was  a  garden,  named  the  Zacy- 
Jeum  (KoKvieutv),  provided  for  the  purpose  by 
bis  friend  Attains  ^ilinnetor,  kiu*  of  Pergamus. 
^fhia  altcnitkMi  In  the  locality  of  me  school  seems 
at  least  to  have  ocnh  ibuted  to  tiie  rise  of  the 
uame  of  the  ATmo  Aeadem^.  Ha  died  abont  215 
from  the  aSBots,  it  is  Mhl,  of  excesBire  driok- 

IjAds  (Au^),  an  island  tiff  the  western  coast 
»f  Caria,  opposite  to  Milettis  and  to  the  bay  into 
iirtiicb  the  M«uider  fidlB. 

riiADES,  son  of  Imbrasns,  a  follower  of  J&aeui, 
£ain  by  Tiimns  in  ItalyH 

Latos  (Aadwn).  1.  The  dr^^n  who  guard- 
ed the  apples  of  the  Heeperides,  waa  the  off- 
gpring  of  Typhon  and  Echidna,  or  of  Terra  (Ge),- 
or  of  Phoroys  and  Ceto.  He  was  slain  by  Hei^ 
coles ;  and  uw  ropresantation  of  the  bntua  was 
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placed  \tj  Jupiter  (Zeus)  anunv  the  etarsr 
An  Arcadian,  compaoira  and  moid  of  .Saeut, 
alain  by  Halesus.] 

Ladok  (Aoduv).  1.  A  river  in  Arcadia,  which 
rose  near  Clitor,  anil  fell  into  the  Alphgus  be- 
tween Horn  and  Phrixa.  In  mythology  Ladon 
is  the  husband  of  Stymphalis,  and  the  father  of 
Daphne  and  Metop& — 2.  A  email  river  in  EUa, 
which  roeeon  tliefroDtiws  of  Aehaia  and  fdlinbo 
the  Peoeus. 

'Lsttlvt,  a  people  on  the  eastern  ooast  of 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  near  the  mouth  of  tha 
River  Rubicatns  (now  Llobregat),  probably  tiie 
same  as  the  Lalgtam,  whose  couutry,  Lalb- 
tJInIa,  produced  good  wine,  and  whose  chief 
town  was  Bakohto. 

Lalafs  {Aa2Atap),  t.  a,  the  storm  wind,  per 
sonified  in  the  legend  of  the  doe  of  Procria 
whieh  bore  thia  name.  FroaiB  Lad  received 
this  swift  animal  from  Diana  (ArtenuB),  and 
nive  it  to  her  husband  Cephalus.  When  tbu 
Teumesaian  fox  was  sent  to  punish  the  Tht- 
bans,  Cephalus  sent  tbe  dog  Leuape  agunat  the 
fox.  The  dog  overtook  Uie  fox,  but  Jupiter 
(Zeoa)  dum^iacrbotb  animala  into  a  atone,  wutdi 
was  snown  id  the  newhborhood  of  Tbebea. 

liMLiXsvB,  one  or  the  thirt)  grants,  empW' 
or  in  Qaul  after  the  death  of  PoeiDifus,  AJ). 
267.  was  slaiiv  after  a  few  months,  by  hU  owa 
soldiers,  who  prodaimad  Vionnciua  in  his 
stead. 

liMtSxm.  1.  CL,  WS8  fiom  early  manhood  tha 
Mwd  and  oompaoion  of  Sci^  Afrieanns  tha 

elder,  and  fDm;ht  tmder  him  m  almost  all  hit 
oampaigns.  He  waa  consul  B.O.  190,  and  ob- 
tained the  province  of  Oisalpioe  GanL — 2.  0^ 
sumamed  Sapiehb,  bod  of  the  preceding.  His 
intimacy  with  Scipio  Africanus  uie  youuger  waa 
as  remarkable  as  oia  father's  &iendsliip  with  the 
elder,  and  it  obtained  an  imperishable  monument 
inCioaro'streatiBeXaltiMnMtfoulimcifta.  He 
was  bom  about  180,  waa  tribune  of  the  plabs 
161,  pnetor  145,  and  consul  140.  Though  not 
devoid  of  military  talents,  as  hia  campaign 
against  the  Lusitanian  Viriathua  proved,  he 
was  more  of  a  atatesman  than  a  soldier,  and 
more  of  a  pbtloaojAiar  thaa  a  statesman.  From 
DiogoiMB  of  Babylni,  and  afterwwd  from  Pa- 
netius,  ha  imUbed  tiia  doetrines  of  the  Stno 
Bohool ;  h»  btber's  friend  Polybius  was  hiB 
friend  also:  the  wit  and  idiom  of  Terence 
were  pointed  and  polished  by  his  and  Scipio's 
conversation ;  and  the  satirist  Lucilius  was  his 
familiar  companion.  The  polidcal  opinions  of 
LiriioB  were  differoit  at  dinereat  periods  of  hia 
Ufa  Ha  eadeavor»d,  probably  during  his  trib- 
unate, to  procure  a  rediviuon  of  the  public  land, 
but  he  deeiated  fVom  the  attempt,  and  for  his 
forbeoranee  received  the  appellation  of  the  Wise 
or  the  FrudeTU.  He  afterward  became  a  stren- 
uous supporter  of  the  aristocratioal  party.  Sev- 
eral of  bis  orations  were  extant  in  the  time  of 
Cicero,  but  were  characterized  more  by  smooth- 
neas  (lenita*)  thaa  by  power.  Lnliua  ia  ti>e 
jnindpal  interiooutor  iu  Cicero's  dialogue  Be 
Amicitia,  and  is  one  of  tha  speakers  in  the  Be 
Senectuie  and  in  the  Be  Repvbliea.  His  twc- 
daughters  w  ere  married,  the  one  to  Q.  Mucius 
ScsBvola,  the  augar,  the  other  to  0.  Fauniua 
3trabo.  The  opinion  of  hia  worth  seema  to 
have  been  nnimsal,  and  it  ib  me  of  Seneea'i 
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LAins. 


^jtlDotioIu  to  liBi  ftiend  Lnciliiu  'to  lire  like 

Ijaliue." 

Ilsnas,  PoFfi^us,  plebeiaoB.  The  iamilj  tu 
anfavonibly  diBtin^uished,  even  among  the  Ro- 
mans, for  their  BterDDesa,  cruelty,  and  haufhti- 
oeea  of  chuact«r.  1.  four  times  ooosul,  R 
0.  8fi9,  866>  860,  848.   In  hb  third  eoiuabbip 

gfiO)  he  woo  ;  hard-iboeht  battle  agmiiut  the 
Km,  for  TPhidi  he  celebrated  a  triumph — the 
first  ever  obtained  by  a  plebeioa — 2.  iL,  pnetor 
If  8,  oonsol  IVi,  ana  ceiBor  159.  In  his  ooo- 
Bul^p  he  defeated  the  Liguriaa  mountaineers  ; 
and  Voen  the  remainder  of  the  tribe  ■uirender- 
<d  tohim,'he  sold  them  all  as  slareh— S.  0., 
brother  of  No.  %  vas  consul  172.  He  vas  aft- 
erward sent  as  ambasaodor  to  Antiochus,  king 
of  Syria,  whom  the  senate  vislied  to  abstain 
from  hostilities  againgt  Sgypt  Antioehus  was 
juit  marching  upon  Alexaodrea  when  P«>ilins 
gave  faim  the  letter  of  the  senate,  which  the 
kiqg  read,  and  promised  to  take  into  coosidera- 
tioD  with  his  fhonds.  Popilitts  straightway  de- 
scribed with  hia  cane  a  eime  in  the  sand  round 
the  king,  and  ordered  him  not  to  stir  oat  of  it 
before  he  had  given  a  decisive  answer.  This 
boldness  bo  frightened  Antiochus,  that  he  at 
once  yielded  to  the  demand  of  Rome. — 1.  P., 
consul  IS2,  the  year  alter  the  murder  of  Tib. 
Gracchus.  He  was  charged  by  the  Tictorious 
■ristocratical  party  wilh  the  proeecatioQ  of  the 
aeoompUoes  of  Graochoa ;  and  in  this  odious 
task  he  showed  all  the  hard-heartedoess  of  his 
fiuoily.  He  snbaequenUy  withdrew  lumseli^  by 
Toloiftary  ezil^  frtaa  the  Tecgeaiwe  of  C.  Grae- 
ehos,  and  did  not  return  to  Borne  till  after  bis 
death. 

[IiimaB  ^Aafpit^).  I,  Father  Alcimedoa, 
one  of  the  duels  of  ue  HyrmidMB  under  Achil- 
lea;—2.  An  artist  empbyed  by  Nestor  to  gild 
the  bonis  of  the  victims  sacrificed  to  the  gods.] 

LARana  {Aa(pT^c\,  king  of  Ithaca,  was  son 
of  AcrisiuB  and  Chtucomeausa,  and  husband  of 
AnticlSa,  by  whom  he  became  die  faUier  of  Ulys- 
ses and  Ctimene.  Some  writers  call  Ulysses 
the  sou  of  Sisyphus.  Vtd.  Ahtiolu.  Laertes 
took  part  io  Uie  Oalydonian  hun^  and  in  the 
expeditioo  of  the  Argcfflauts.  He  was  still  alive 
when  Ulysses  returned  to  Ithaca  after  the  fall  of 
Troy. 

Lax&t^Co-s,  DiooiKxs.    Vtd  Dioosms. 

LjiBTBTodNES  (AaiTTpv/jvef),  a  savage  race 
of  oanoibals,  whom  Ulysses  encountered  in  hia 
wanderings.  They  were  sovtfiied  by  Ahtifh- 
ATKB  and  Laxub,  They  bdong,  however,  to  my- 
thology rather  than  to  history.  The  modem  in- 
terpreters of  Homor  place  tbem  on  the  north- 
western coast  of  Sicily.  The  Greeks  themselves 
plaoed  them  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  islaod,  in 
the  plains  of  Leoatini,  which  ore  there£>re  called 
tailrj^oHii  Oampi.  The  Bomans,  however,  and 
more  especially  the  Roman  poeta,  who  regarded 
the  PronxHitorium  Cireeinm  as  the  HtMuerie 
island  of  Oiroe,  transplanted  the  LcestzygMies 
to  the  southern  coast  of  Latium,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  PormiiB,  which  they  supposed  to  have 
been  built  by  Lamns,  the  king  of  this  people. 
Hence  Horace  {Gotvl,  ill,  16,  84)  speaks  of 
Ztutriyonia  Baeelaa  in  amphora,  that  is,  For- 
mian  wine ;  and  Ovid  (JKff^xir,  238)  oalls  Formi» 
I^Urfgonii  Ltatu  Urba. 

liMn  or  Levi,  a  Ugnrian  peoiila  b  GaUui 
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TVanypadaoa,  on  the  Biver  Ticinus,  whc,  in  eco 
junction  with  the  Marioi,  built  the  town  of  TS> 
cinum  (now  Patno.) 

LxviNUs,  VauoIis.  1.  P.,  consul  B.C.  280. 
had  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Pyrrhua 
The  kii^  wroto  to  Lesvinus,  offering  to  arbitrate 
between  Rome  and  Tareotmn  ;  oA  LsTrmna 
bluntly  bade  him  mind  his  own  buainess,  and 
begone  to  Epirus,  An  Eprot  spy  having  been 
taken  in  the  Roman  lines,  Zjevinus  showed  liim 
the  legions  under  arms,  and  bade  him  tell  hia 
master,  if  be  wof  curious  about  the  Roman  men 
and  tactics,  to  come  and  see  tbem  himself  ht 
the  b^tU  which  fidhnred,  I^Brmos  was  defieatr 
ed  by  PyrrtiiJ)  on  the  banka  of  the  ffiri&i — 2. 
pnetor  216,  crossed  over  to  Greece  and  canied 
on  war  t^antt  Philip.  He  continued  in  the 
oonmand  m  Greece  till  211,  when  he  was  elect- 
ed ocoisul  in  his  abs^ice.  In  his  coosulahic 
(210)  he  carried  on  the  war  in  Sicily,  and  toob 
Agngentnm.  He  continued  as  proconsul  in 
Sicily  for  several  years,  and  in  208  made  a  de- 
scent upon  the  coast  of  Africa.  He  died  200, 
and  his  boos  Pubhi»  and  Marcus  honored  his 
memory  with  funeral  games  and  gladiatorial 
combats,  exhibited  during  four  successive  days 
in  the  forum. — 8.  C,  son  of  Ko.  2,  was  b^  the  mo- 
ther's side  brother  of  M.  Fulvins  Nobihor,  consul 
189.  Lteviuus  was  himself  consul  io  17%  and 
carried  on  war  against  the  Ligurians. 

IiAOOs,  a  city  m  great  Phr^gta. 

Laqus  (Auxof ),  ft  Macedonian  of  obaoore  birtiv 
was  the  father,  or  reputed  btfaer,  of  Pbdemy, 
the  founder  of  the  Egyptian  nu»»rdtiy  He 
married  Araino^  a  c<Hicubiae  of  Philip  of  Maoe- 
don,  who  was  said  to  have  been  pr^nant  at  the 
time  of  titeir  mornage,  oa  which  aoeount  (he 
HaoedouaoB  gwiera%  looked  upon  PUAtmj  aa 
the  son  of  Phiup. 

LliB  (Aoff),  the  name  erf  two  celebrated 
Grecian  KetsBtm  or  courtesans  1.  The  elder, 
a  native  probably  of  Corintti,  Uved  in  the  time 
of  Uie  Peloponnceian  war,  and  was  celebrated 
as  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  age.  She. 
was  notorious  also  for  her  avarice  and  <»price 
— 2.  The  younger,  was  the  dawhtw  of  TunaiH 
dra,  and  was  probaUy  bom  at  I^oeara  in  KeUy. 
Acocmling  to  some  accounts  she  was  brongut 
to  Corinu  whok  seven  years  old,  having  been 
taken  priscoier  in  the  Athenian  ezpcditim  to 
Sicily,  and  bought  by  a  Corinthian.  This  story, 
however,  iavolvea  oumeroua  diffieulti«^  and 
seems  to  have  arisen  fhxn  a  ooofuaioa  between 
this  Lais  and  the  elder  one  of  the  same  Dam& 
She  was  a  contemporary  and  rival  of  Phryne. 
She  became  enamored  of  a  Theasaliao  named 
Hippolochus  or  Hippostratus,  and  aoc<»npeD:ed 
him  to  Thessaly.  Here,  it  is  said,  aome  Thesoa- 
lian  women,  jodous  of  her  beauty,  enticed  her 
into  a  tonple  <rf  YeotiB  (Aphrodito),  and  there 
stoned  her  to  deatii. 

[liAiBFODiAfl  {AaieiroiUit\  an  Athenian  oooi- 
mander  in  the  Pelopoonesian  war.  In  B.  C.  41 1 
one  of  the  envoys  sent  by  the  Four  Hundred  to 
Sparta.] 

La£d8  (AttiOf),  son  of  Labdacus,  lost  his  &ther 
at  an  early  age,  uid  was  brought  up  by  LyogsL 
Vid.  Labdacus.   When  Lycus  was  slain  by  Am- 

Ebioo  and  Zethus,  Laiua  took  refuge  wiui  I'e- 
>{)8  in  FefopoocesoB.   After  the  death  of  Am- 
(wioD  and  Zethw^  Tduus  returned  to  Theba^ 
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and  uoended  tbe'  tliroDe  of  his  iktber.  He 
married  Jocasta,  «od  bacame  b;^  bar  the  iathar 
of  CEdipiu,  hj  whom  he  was  alain.  For  detuls, 
tid.  CEdipub. 

[Lau,  of  Cyaew,  a  female  painter,  irbo 
lived  at  Rome  about  B.0. 1i ;  celebrated  espe* 
csally  for  her  portntibs  of  wom^] 

UkiAoi,  a  oon-.raon  name  (tf  courtezans,  from 
fhe  Qrcek  iaXtrrV,  prattUng,  aoJ  ai  a  tena  of 
sodearmeat, "  little  prattler. 

LiLrriin.    Vid.  Lxxtxtn. 

LahXcbdb  {\aftax<K)i  Athenian,  son  of 
Xeno^tanee,  was  tiie  eolleagne  of  AleiUadee 
end  Niciaa  in  the  great  Sicilian  expedition,  B. 
C.  416.  He  fell  imder  tbe  walla  of  Syraeoae, 
in  a  Bally  of  the  besi^ed.  He  appears  axaoog 
the  dramattB  persons  of  Aristophanee  as  the 
tmve  and  some^^t  blnstering  seedier,  delist- 
ing in  the  war,  and  tiumkfiil,  moreover,  for  its 
pay.  Hotarch  describes  htm  as  brave,  but  so 
poor,  that  aa  every  freeh  appointment  he  used 
to  beg  for  money  from  the  government  to  bay 
dothiog  and  shoee. 

[LunacB  (now  Zomiro),  a  river  in  Qallia 
^nraomdana,  which  rose  m  the  Laka  ^[wlis 
(now  Zmo  di  Pwiano),  and  fell  into  the  Fo  be- 
tween Ticinum  and  Plaoentia.] 

IiAMtTDB  (now  Lantata),  a  river  in  ]foiittium, 
near  Croton,  whidi  falls  into  the  Lameticus 
Sixes.  Upon  it  was  the  town  LahMmi  (now 
St.  Eufmua). 

LamIa  (A^a).  1.  A  fnnale  phantom.  Vid. 
Empcsa^S.  a  «elebrated  AtibndaQ  oourtexan, 
was  a  favorite  mistress  for  many  years  of  De- 
metrioB  Poliorcetee. 

LamLi,  ^bloB.  This  fiimUy  claimed  a  high 
ontiqaity,  and  pretended  to  be  descended  fimm 
Che  mytbioal  hero  Lauus.  1.  a  Roman 
eqnes,  snpported  Cicero  in  the  suppreesion  of 
the  Oatihnarian  conspiracy,  B.C.  6S,  and  was 
■esordin^j  banished  hj  tiie  infla»c«  of  the 
oooBols  OalnnfaM  and  Fibo  in  68.  He  was  Bub- 
se^^neatly  recalled  teom  exile, .  and  during  tbe 
cinl  wars  espoused  Cieear's  party. — 2.  L,  sou 
of  tbe  preceding,  and  the  friend  of  Horace,  was 
consul  A.D.  8.  He  was  mode  preafeotus  nrbi 
in  82,  but  be  died  in  the  following  year. — 8. 
waa  married  to  Domftia  Lan^oa,  tbe  danger 
of  Oorbolo;  but  dnring  tiie  bfetime  of  Yespar- 
nao  be  was  deprived  of  ber  by  Domitian,  who 
first  lived  with  her  as  his  mistress,  and  subse- 
qoratly  married  her.  Lamia  was  put  to  death 
by  IXtmitjan  after  his  accesuMi  to  the  throne. 

LudA  (Ao/ua  :  h.afuevt,  Xofuur^ :  now  Zeitun 
or  ZeitwU},  a  town  in  I%thiotis  in  Thessaly, 
situated  on  the  small  river  Aefaelous,  and  fift^ 
stadia  inland  from  the  Maliae  Gulf,  on  which  it 
posseasod  a  harbor,  called  Fhalara.  It  has  given 
itii  name  to  the  war,  wUoh  was  carried  on  by 
the  confederate  Greeks  Bgainst  Antipater  after 
the  death  of  Alexander,  B.C.  823.  The  eon- 
federates  mder  tbe  command  of  I^eostheQes, 
the  Athenian,  defeated  Antipater,  who  took  ref- 
nga  in  Ijunia,  where  be  wia  be^eged  for  Bome 
mcnthfc  Leoethenes  was  killed  during  the 
riege;  and  tbe  ecmfederates  were  obliged  to 
niw  it  b  tbe  following  year  (822),  in  oonee- 
qoenae  of  the  approach  of  Leonnatne.  The 
eonfederates  under  the  eommaod  of  Antiphflus 
defeated  Leonnatos,  who  was  ^n  in  tbe  ao- 
tioa  Boon  afterwird  Antipater  wai  joined  bj 


Crateras;  and,  thus  strengthened,  he  gainitd  t 
deoisiTe  victory  over  the  oiMifedanites  at  &m 
battiolttf  Oranoiv  which  put  an  end  to  the  Lbi- 
mian  war. 

IiAMnfmc  (Laminitinns),  a  town  of  tbe  Car> 
petaoi  in  'Hispania  Tairaconoisis,  nbety-five 
miles  southeast  of  ToletuoL 

Lamfa  or  La^pa  {At^ar^,  Adtrirq :  Aa/ataio^ 
Aofinevf),  a  town  in  tbe  ninth  of  Crete,  a  littb 
inland,  south  of  Hydramum,  said  to  have  baeo 
built  by  Agamemnon,  but  to  have  been  called 
after  Lampua 

LAjirftA  Ad^ima),  or  Luucpftn  Mohh,  a  part 
of  the  mooDtaiQ  range  of  ErynMnthui^  on  the 
frontias  of  Adiaia  and  Elia. 

ZiAVpirlA  (Aafureri^y  dat^hter  of  Helios  by 
the  nymph  Nesera.  Sne  aod  her  sister  Pliae- 
thusa  traded  tbe  floeka  of  their  firthar  m  Keily. 
In  some  legends  she  appean  as  one  of  the  bo- 
ten  of  Pfaaethoa 

Laktoh  (At^fTcn').  1.  An  .^Eg^etan,  son  of 
^^beas,  urged  Pausanias,  after  Uie  battle  of 
Hateeie,  to  avenge  the  death  of  Leonidas  by  in> 
suiting  the  oorpee  of  Uardonius. — 2.  An  Athe- 
nian, a  celebrated  Boothaayer  and  interpreter  of 
oracles.  In  coujunotion  with  Xenocritus,  be 
led  the  colony  which  founded  'Riurii  in  haij,  BL 
0.443. 

LahfonIa  or  -foH  {Aapvuveta,  -6vu»i),  an 
important  city  of  Mysia,  in  the  interictf  of  tha 
IVoad,  near  toe  borders  of  .^olis. 

[IiAJiFOinDB  M.,  a  Locaman,  one  of  tbe  vm- 
dnl  captains  ot  the  Italians  in  the  war  of  the 
allies  with  Rome,  B.O.  90-48.] 

LAUraA,  Lauteje,  or  liiianx  (Aapirpd, 
Aofinpai,  AofLTrrpal :  Aoftirptv; :  now  Lamoriea), 
a  demna  on  the  western  ooost  of  Attica,  near 
the  rnx»moDtory  Asfypakea,  belonging  to  tbe 
tribe  ISrechtbeis.  It  was  divided  into  aa  upper 
and  a  lower  city. 

LAxramlus,  J&iIvm,  one  of  tbe  Beriptoret 
Sittorim  Avffmtm,  Uvad  in  the  reigns  of  Diode- 
tiao  and  Coostantine,  and  wrote  the  lives  of 
tbe  emperors :  1.  Commodus ;  2.  Antoninus  Di- 
adumenus ;  8.  Elagabalua ;  and,  4.  Alexander 
Sevems.  It  ia  not  improbable  that  Lampridius 
ia  tbe  same  as  Sparbantu^  and  that  the  name 
of  the  atrifaor  in  ftdl  was  .£Uub  Lampridiot 
SpartiannB.  For  the  edKionB  of  Lampridius, 
vuL  OAmouRDB. 

[Laxfboolxs  {AofiirpoK^f).  1.  He  eldest 
SMI  of  Socrates. — 2.  Aii  Athemao  dithyrambie 
poet  and  musician,  who  probably  Sounahed  at 
the  end  of  tbe  sixth  beginning  of  the  fifth 
eeutory  B.O.] 

LahpbXcob  {AofnliaKOt :  Aa/t^oK^oc  ■■  ruins  at 
Laptaki)  an  important  city  of  Hysia,  in  Ana 
Minor,  m  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont,  possess- 
ed a  good  harbor.  It  was  celebrated  for  its 
wine;  and  hoMse  it  was  one  of  the  cities  as- 
signed Xerxes  to  Themistodes  for  his  mab- 
twance.  It  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  wop- 
ehip  of  Priapus,  and  the  birth-place  of  the  his- 
tonan  Oharon,  the  pbikieophen  A^mantua  and 
MetrodoruB,  and  um  riietorieian  AnaximeQea. 
lAmpeacns  was  a  oolony  of  the  ^MMnane; 
the  name  of  the  surrounoing  district,  Bebrycia, 
coDoeGta  ita  old  inhabitants  with  the  Hiratuao 
Bebrtoes. 

JLaxpbb  (Auuffoc).   1.  A  atm  of  Laomedoo, 
&tber  of  Dohnis,  was  one  of  the  Tnjaa 
4)9 
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dde»r-S.  1'he  name  of  tvo  koiscs  mie  be- 
lu^ii^  to  Aurora  (Eos),  the  otier  to  Hector.] 

LAX08(Aafios).  I.  Sonof  Xfc^une^PoMidmi), 
and  king  of  the  Ltestrrgosea,  wu  said  to  bare 
founded  Fomue  in  Italy.     Vid.  Foam^- 
[2.  A  Rutulian  leader,  sluu  by  ITiBuaJ 

Lakus  {Adfioc  •■  BOW  LamoA  a  nver  of  Cili- 
oia,  the  boundary  between  Cuioia  Aepera  and 
CMoia  Campestru ;  with  a  towa  of  Uie  eame 

[Lakabu  (Advaaaa).  1,  Grand-daughter  of 
Hercules,  carried  aw&j  from  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  at  Dodooa  by  Pyrrhus,  sou  of 
Achilles,  bore  him  eight  childrea — 2.  Daughter 
of  A^thodes,  vife  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epinie; 
left  him  to  many  DemetriuB  PolbroeteB.] 

Labcia  (Ludensea).  1.  (Nov  BoUanco  or 
BaUaneia,  near  Leon),  a  town  of  the  Aatures 
ID  Hispania  Tarracoutajeis,  nine  miles  east  of 
"Le^a,  was  destroyed  by  tiie  Romaos. — 2.  Sur- 
oamcd  OppioAita,  a  town  of  the  Vettones  iu 
Lnsttania,  not  Ux  from  the  sources  of  the 
RiTer  Munda. — [3.  L.  Tiunscudaka  (now  Ci- 
ndad  Jtodrigo),  a  town  of  Hispania,  east  of  No. 
2,  to  called  mm  lying  oo  the  other  eido  of  the 
river  Cuda  (now  way] 

Lawoobaboj  of  Loxoobardi,  corrupted  iuto 
LojCBAKDS,  a  Qermno  tribe  of  tbo  Suevio  race. 
Tbey  dwdt  oiwnally  on  the  left  baok  of  the 
Elbe,  near  the  RiTer'Saale;  but  they  afterward 
crowed  the  Elbe,  and  dwelt  on  the  eastern 
baok  of  the  river,  where  they  were  for  a  time 
subject  to  Maroboduua  iu  the  rci^  of  Tiberius. 
After  this  they  disappear  from  history  for  four 
centuries.  Like  most  of  the  other  Oerman 
tribes,  they  migrated  southwai'd ;  and  in  the 
second  huf  of  the  fifth  ceutuiy  we  find  them 
wun  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube,  iu 
U|q>er  Hungary.  Here  they  defeated  and  al- 
most annihilated  the  Herull  In  the  middle  of 
the  uxth  century  they  crossed  the  Danube,  at 
the  iovitatjon  of  Justinian,  and  settled  in  Pan- 
nonia.  Hero  they  were  engaged  for  thirty 
years  in  a  desperate  conflict  with  the  Qepidce, 
which  only  ended  with  the  cxtennination  of 
the  latter  peqde.  Jn  AJ).  S68,  Alboio,  the 
Idog  of  the  Lranbards,  under  whose  command 
they  had  defeated  the  Qepidte,  led  his  nation 
across  the  Julian  Alps,  and  ctmquered  the 

Ekina  of  Northern  Italy,  which  received  and 
Ave  ever  since  retaiued  the  name  of  liom- 
bardy.  Here  he  founded  the  celebrated  king- 
cbrnt  of  the  Lnnbards,  which  «xieted  for  up- 
ward at  two  centuries,  till  its  overthrow  by 
Charlemague.  Paulus  Diaconus,  who  was  a 
Lombard  by  birth,  derives  their  name  of  Lou- 
gobardi  from  their  long  boards;  but  modern 
critics  reject  this  etymology,  and  suppose  the 
name  to  have  reference  to  their  dwelling  on  the 
banks  of  the  Elbe,  inasmuch  afl  BoixU  ugni- 
fies  in  low  German  a  fertile  plain  on  the  bonk 
cf  a  river,  and  there  is  still  a  district  in  Mogde- 
bm^  called  the  langt  SSrde.  Paulas  Diaconus 
olao  states  that  the  Lombards  came  origiual- 
ly  from  Scandinavia,  where  they  were  called 
VmUli,  and  that  they  did  not  receive  the  name 
of  LangiAar^  or  lAmg-Beardt  till  they  settled 
in  QermaDy ;  but  this  statement  oi^t  probably 
to  Im  njected. 

LAHioa  (AovfKf),  none  of  Alexander  the 
Qraa^  aad  nster  d'  Olitu. 
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LakuvIuu  (Lanuvbnu:  now  Lanma),  aa 
ancient  dty  in  Latium,  situated  on  a  biU  m  Um 
Alban  Uouut,  not  iar  fmn  the  Apjna  Via,  and 
subsequently  a  Roman  muuidjHum.  It  pos- 
sessed an  andeut  and  celebrated  temple  of 
Juno  Soepita.  Under  the  empire  it  obtuned 
some  importance  as  the  birth-plaoe  of  Antou^ 
nua  Pius.  Part  of  the  waUs  of  liOnuvium  and 
the  Bubsti'uctions  of  the  temple  of  Judo  are  still 
remaining, 

La6c6om  (Aookouv),  a  Trojan,  who  plays  a 
prominent  part  in  the  poet-Uomeric  legends, 
was  a  son  of  Anteoor  or  AcCEtes,  and  a  priest 
of  the  Thymbnpan  Ap(dla  He  tried  to  dis- 
suade his  countrymen  from  drawing  into  the 
ci^  the  wooden  horse,  whieh  the  Greeks  had 
left  behind  them  when  they  pretended  to  sail 
away  from  Troy ;  and,  to  show  the  dai^er 
from  the  horse,  be  hurled  a  spear  into  its  side. 
The  Trojans,  however,  would  not  listen  to  his 
advice  \  and  as  he  was  preparii^  to  sacrifice  a 
hull  to  Neptune  (Posdoon),  suiUenly  two  fear- 
ful serpents  were  seoi  swimming  toward  the 
Trojan  coast  from  Tenedos.  Tb^  rushed 
toward  Laocoon,  wlu^  while  all  the  people 
took  to  flight,  remained  with  his  two  boos 
standing  by  the  altar  of  the  god.  The  serpeuta 
first  coiled  around  the  two  boys,  and  then 
around  tlie  father,  and  thus  all  tnree  perished. 
The  serpents  then  hastened  to  the  acropolis  vi 
Troy,  and  disappeared  behind  the  shield  of 
Tritonis.  The  reason  why  Laococo  suffered 
this  fearful  death  is  differently  stated.  Ac- 
cording to -some,  it  was  because  he  had  run 
his  lance  into  the  side  of  the  horse  ;  accord 
ing  to  others,  because,  contrary  to  tlio  will  of 
Apollo,  he  had  married  and  begotten  children  ; 
or,  according  to  others  again,  because  Neptune 
(Poseidon),  beii^  hostile  to  the  Trojans,  want- 
ed to  show  to  the  Trojans  in  the  penon  of  La- 
oooon  what  £ate  all  of  them  deserved.  The 
story  of  Iiaocoon's  death  was  a  fine  subject  for 
epic  and  lyric  aa  well  as  tragic  poetry,  and  was 
therefore  frequently  related  by  ancieut  poets, 
such  as  by  Bacchylides,  Sophocles,  Euphurion, 
Viml,  and  otbers.  His  death  also  formed  tiie 
subject  of  many  andent  works  of  art ;  and  a 
magnificent  group,  representing  the  father  and 
his  two  SODS  entwined  by  the  two  serpents,  is 
still  oxtant,  and  preserved  in  the  Vatican.  Vid, 

AOESAHOUE, 

rLAOGOoaA  (AooKouoo),  wife  of  Aphareus, 
and  mother  of  Idas  and  Lynccus  in  llieocritaa.] 

LaSdXhas  (AaotSd^of).  1,  Son  of  Aldnous, 
king  of  the  Phataciuus,  oiid  Arete. — 2.  Sou  of 
Etco<;les,  and  king  of  Thebes,  in  whoso  reign 
tbe  Epigoni  marched  against  lliebes.  In  the 
battle  against  the  Epi^oni,  be  slew  their  leader 
j^^oleuB,  but  was  himself  slain  by  Alcmieoa. 
Others  related,  that  after  the  battle  was  lobt, 
Laodomaa  fled  to  tbe  Eucbdeans  in  lUyricum. 
—[8.  A  son  of  Antenor,  slain  before  Ixoy 
Ajoz,  son  of  Telamoa] 

LaodiuIa  (Aoodu/Kia).  1.  Daughter  of  A  Gfl«- 
tus,  and  wife  of  Protoeil^is.  When  her  hus- 
band was  slain  before  Troy,  slie  1)egged  the 
gods  to  be  allowed  to  converse  with  him  for 
only  three  horn's.  The  request  was  grantod. 
Mercury  (Hermes)  led  Frotesilaus  back  to  Um 
upper  world,  and  when  Proteulaus  died  a  seo 
aid  tinui  LaodaMia  died  with  lum.    A  lota 
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tradlt^  states  that,  after  the  second  death  of 
ProteailauB,  Laodamia  made  aii  image  of  her 
husband,  to  vhich  she  paid  diriae  hooora ;  but 
OS  her  father  Acastus  interfered,  and  commanded 
her  to  bum  the  image,  she  herself  leaped  into 
the  fire. — £.  Daughter  of  Belleropbontes,  became 
by  Jupiter  (Zeus)  the  mother  of  Sarpedon,  and 
was  killed  hj  Diaoa  (A  rtemis)  while  soe  was  en- 
gued  in  ireavin);. — S.  Nurse  of  Orestes,  usnally 
called  Abbixoc 

LaSoIcc  {Aaod'-Kj}).  1.  Daughter  of  Priam 
aud  Hecuba,  and  wife  of  Helicaoo.  Some  re- 
late that  she  fell  in  love  with  Acamae,  the  boo 
of  Theseus,  -whea  he  came  with  Diomedes  as 
ambateador  to  Troy,  and  tiiat  she  became  by 
Aeaouis  the  mother  of  Mtmihu.  Oa  the  deatL 
of  this  sou  she  leaped  down  a  precipice,  or 
■was  Bvaltuwed  up  by  the  earth. — 2.  Daughter 
of  Agamemnon  and  CIjteemDCstra  (Horn.,  11^ 
ix,  146).  culled  Elcctra  by  the  tragic  poets. 
Vid.  Electha, — 3.  Mother  of  Seleucus  Kicator, 
the  founder  of  the  Syrian  monarchy. — i.  Wife 
of  Autiodius  IL  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  and 
mother  of  Seleucus  Callinicus.  For  details,  vid. 
p.  6a,  b. — 5.  Wife  of  Seleucus  Callinicus,  and 
mother  of  Seleucus  Ceraunus  and  Antiochus 
the  Great.— 6.  Wife  of  Antioebus  the  Great, 
WHS  a  daughter  of  Mitbradates  TV,  king  of 
Pontna,  and  grand-daughter  of  No.  4, — 7.  Wife 
of  Achaeus,  the  cousin  and  adversary  of  An- 
tiochus the  Qi-eat,  was  a  sister  of  ao.  6. — 8. 
DaushUr  of  AatiochoB  the  Qrsat  by  his  wife 
laiodiee  (Ifa  6),  She  was  nuuried  to  her  eldest 
brother  Antiochus,  who  died  in  his  father's  life- 
time. 195.— 9!  Daughter  of  Seleucus  IV.  Philo- 
piitor,  was  married  to  Pereeua,  king  of  Macedo- 
oia. — 10,  Daughter  of  Antiochus  IV.  Epipbones, 
was  mnnied  to  the  impostor  Alezanaer  Balaa. 
— 11.  Wife  and  <dso  sister  of  Mithradates  Eu- 
pfttor  (commov^7  colled  the  Great),  king  of 
Pontus.  During  the  absence  of  her  husband, 
and  deceived  by  a  report  of  hia  death,  she 
gave  free  scope  to  her  amours;  aiid,  aUrmed 
for  the  consequences,  on  his  retuni  attempted 
his  life  by  poison.  Her  designs  were,  however, 
betrayed  to  Mithradates,  who  immediately  put 
her  to  death. — 13.  Another  sister  of  Mithra- 
dates Eupator,  married  to  Ariarathcs  VL, 
king  of  Cappadocia.  After  the  death  of  her 
husband  she  married  Nioomedea,  king  of  Bi- 
thynia. 

XaooicEa  {\aoAtKeia :  AaaStKevc,  Laodiceneis, 
Leodicgnus),  the  name  of  six  Greek  cities  in 
Asia,  four  of  which  (besides  another  now  un- 
known)  were  founded  Seleucus  I,  Nicator, 
and  named  in  honor  of  bia  mother  Laodice, 
the  other  two  by  AntiochuB  II.  and  Antiochus 
I.  or  IIL  Vid,  Nob.  1.  and  6.  1.  L.  An  Ly- 
CUM  (A.  Trpdf  AvK^,  ruins  at  Etki-HiMar).  a 
oity  of  Asia  Minor,  stood  on  a  ridge  of  hills 
Dear  the  southern  baok  of  the  River  Lycus 
(now  C^orukSu),  a  tributary  of  the  Hoander, 
a  litUe  to  the  west  of  Colossas  and  to  the  sooth 
of  Hierapolis,  on  the  borders  of  Lydia,  Cario, 
and  Fhrygia,  to  eadi  of  which  it  is  assigned  by 
different  writers ;  but;  after  the  defiuitive  divi- 
sion of  the  provinces,  it  is  reckoned  as  belong- 
ing to  Great  Fhrygia,  and  under  the  later  Ko- 
man  emperors  it  wu  the  oaintal  of  Phiyna 
Pacatiaoa.  It  was  fninded  by  ADtlochus  71. 
TImm,  oa  the  ^te  cf  a  previously  existing' 


town,  and  named  iu  honor  of  his  wife  Laodiee. 
It  passed  from  the  biiwa  of  Syria  to  thoae  of 
Pei^iamns,  and  trdm  them  to  the  Romans,  to 
whom  AttoIoB  III.  bequeathed  his  kingdoio. 
Under  the  Romans  it  belonged  to  the  province 
of  Asia.  At  first  it  was  coimwratirely  an  in- 
signifleaat  place,  and  it  suflered  much  from 
the  frcQueut  earthquakes  to  which  its  site 
seems  to  be  more  expoaed  thaa  that  of  vaj 
other  eity  of  Asia  Minor,  and  also  feom  th% 
Mithredatio  War.  Under  the  later  Roman  re- 
public and  the  early  emperors,  It  rose  to  im- 
portance^ and,  though  more  thou  once  almost 
destroyed  by  earthquakes,  it  was  restored  W 
the  aid  of  the  emperors  aiHl  the  munificence  of 
its  own  citizens,  and  became,  next  to  Apamea, 
the  greatest  city  in  Phrr^a,  and  one  of  the 
most  flouriahing  in  Asia  Mmor.  Li  an  inscrip- 
tion it  is  called  "  the  most  splendid  city  of 
Asia,"  a  statement  oonfirmed  by  the  magnif- 
icent ruins  of  the  dty,  which  oomprise  an  aque- 
duct, a  gymnauum,  several  theatres,  a  stadium 
almost  perfect,  besides  remains  of  roads,  poi^ 
ticoes,  piUaTB,  gates,  foundations  of  houses, 
and  sarcophagi.  litis  great  prosperity  was 
owing  partly  to  its  sitnatitHi,  on  the  high  road 
for  the  trasSc  between  the  east  and  west  of 
Aua,  and  partly  to  the  fertility  and  beauty  of 
the  country  round  it.  Already  in  the  apostolic 
age  it  woB  the  seat  of  a  fiooriBhing  Christian 
Church,  which,  how  ever,  became  very  soon 
infected  wiUi  the  pride  and  luxury  {Voduoed  fay 
the  prosperity  of  the  dty,  as  we  learn  from  En. 
Jobu^B  severe  Epistle  to  it  {Revel,  iii,  14-22) 
St.  Paul  also  addresses  it  in  oommon  with  the 
neighboring  church  of  Colossaa  {Golota.  ii.,  1 ; 
iv,  18,  16). — 2,  L.  CoifBUSTA  (A.  jj  KaTOKeKavftevti 
or  KEKOviihiti,  i.  e.,  the  burned ;  tha  reason  of  the 
epithet  is  doubtful:  nuns  at  Zadik),  a  city  of 
Lycaonia,  north  of  looninm,  on  the  high  road 
from  the  western  coast  of  Ana  Minor  to  the 
Euphrates. — 8.  L.  An  Mabx  (A.  iirl  if  SaXdnff : 
now  Ladikiyeh),  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Syna, 
about  fifty  miles  souUi  of  Antioch,  was  built 
by  Seleucus  I.  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  d^, 
called  Ramitha,  or  Asvk^  'Axnf.  It  bad  the 
best  harbor  in  Syria,  and  the  Burroundmg 
country  was  celebrated  for  its  vine  and  fruiti^ 
which  formed  a  large  part  of  the  traffic  of  tiie 
city.  In  the  civil  contests  during  the  later  pe- 
riod of  the  Syrian  kingdom,  lAodicea  obtained 
virtual  independence,  in  wMch  it  was  confirm- 
ed probably  by  Pompey,  and  certainly  by  Julius 
Otesar,  who  greatly  fitvored  the  city.  In  the 
civil  wars,  after  Ctesar'a  death,  the  Laodiceans 
were  severely  punished  by  Oaaaius  for  their 
adherence  to  Dolabclla,  and  the  city  again  suf- 
fered in  the  Partluan  invasion  of  Syria,  but 
was  reoompensed  by  Antony  with  exemptioD 
from  taxation.  Herod  the  Great  built  the  La- 
odioeans  ui  aqueduct,  the  ruins  of  which  still 
exist  It  is  roeutiooed  oeeuionally  as  an  im- 
portant ciw  under  the  later  Roman  empu-e; 
and,  after  the  oonquest  of  Syria  by  the  Arabs, 
it  was  one  of  those  places  aa  the  coast  which 
still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Greek  em- 
perors, and  with  a  Christiwi  population.  It 
was  ts^en  and  destroved  by  ttie  Arabs  in  11 88. 
It  is  now  a  poor  Turkisn  village  with  ven 
considerable  nuns  of  the  anrient  <dty,  the  ohi^ 
of  which  ore  a  triumphal  arch,  the  remnina  trf 
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ttie  mole  of  tbe  btubor,  of  a  portico  near  it,  of 
oatacombft  on  the  BMrOoast^  of  the  aqueducts 
Rod  dstenwt  aod  of  pillars  where  the  Jffecrw- 
olis  ie  euj^Kwed  to  bare  stood. — L.  ad  Li- 
mAKau{A.Ai6avov,  npd^  Aiiav^),  tL  city  of  Ccelo- 
Syria,  at  the  northern  entrsDce  to  the  narrow 
Tolley  {aiXuv),  between  LibanuB  and  Antilib- 
anua,  appears  to  have  beeo,  through  its  favor- 
able sitaatioi^  a  plaoe  of  oommercial  import- 
•Doe.  During  tAO  poesessioa  of  Ccele-Syria 
by  tbe  Qreek  kings  or  Egypt,  it  the  south- 
irettem  border  fortress  of  Syria.  It  was  the 
diief  citr  of  a  district  called  lAodioeBe. — 6.  A 
city  in  the  southeast  of  Media,  near  me  bound- 
ary of  Persis,  fbuoded  either  by  Antiochus  L 
Soter,  or  Antiochus  IL  Uie  Great:  site  un- 
known.— 6.  In  MesopotamitL :  site  unknown. 

ItAfiDdooa  (AaodMor).  I.  Son  of  Bias  and 
Fero,  and  brother  of  Talons  took  part  in  the  ex- 
peditions of  tiie  Argonauts,  and  of  the  Seven 
against  Thebes. — 2.  Sot  of  Antenor.— [3.  A 
Grecian,  companion  and  charioteer  of  Antllo- 
ohua  in  the  Trojan  war.] 

IiAdvisoif  (Aaofteiuv),  1.  Eiog  of  Troy,  son 
of  Ilus  aod  Euiydioet  and  fhther  of  Priam,  He- 
tiaaa,  and  other  children.  Bis  wife  ia  called 
Strym<^  BhcBo,  Plaeia,  llioosa,  Zeuzippe,  or 
Leucippe.  Neptune  (Poseidon)  and  Apollo, 
who  had  displeased  Jupiter  (Zeus),  were  doom- 
ed to  serve  LaomedoD  fur  wages.  Accordingly, 
KTeptoDe  (Poaeidoo)  built  the  walls  of  Troy, 
while  AjMulo  tended  the  king's  flocki  on  Mount 
Ida.  Wben  the  two  gods  had  done  their  work, 
Idomedon  refused  them  the  reward  he  had 
promised  tfaem,  and  expelled  them  from  his  do- 
minions. Thereupon  Neptune  (Poseidon)  in 
wrath  let  loose  the  sea  over  the  lands,  and  also 
sent  a  marine  monster  to  ravage  the  country. 
By  the  command  of  ffi  orade,  the  Trojans  were 
obliged,  from  time  to  time,  to  sacrifice  a  maiden 
to  the  monster ;  and  on  one  occasion  it  was  de- 
cided by  lot  that  Hesiooe,  the  daughter  of  Ia- 
omedon  himself  should  be  the  victim.  But  it 
happened  that  Hercules  was  just  returmng  from 
his  expedition  against  the  Amazons,  and  he 
promised  to  save  the  maiden  if  Laomedon 
would  give  him  the  horses  which  Tros  had  once 
reeeived  from  Ji^iiter  (Zeus)  at  a  oompeoeatioQ 
for  Ganymedes.  I^iomedon  promised  tbem  to 
Hercules,  but  again  broke  his  word,  when  Her- 
cules had  killed  the  moaater  and  saved  Hesione. 
Hereupon  Hercules  sailed  with  a  squadron  of 
six  ships  against  Troy,  killed  Laomedon,  with 
all  his  sons,  except  Podarces  (Priam),  and  gave 
Hesione  to  TeUunon.  Hewme  ransomed  her 
brother  Priam  viUi  her  veiL  Friam,  as  the  son 
of  Laomedtn,  is  called  LAOHiDONTilDxa ;  and 
the  Trojans,  as  the  eubjecta  of  Laomedon,  are 
called  liA0MZix»m2D.& — 2.  Of  Mytilene,  was 
one  of  Alexander's  generals,  and  after  the  king's 
death  (B.C.  828)  obtained  the  govemmeut  of 
Syria.  He  was  afterward  defeated  by  Kicaoor, 
the  g«wral  of  Ptolemy,  and  deprived  of  Syria. 

[Laothox  (Aao0o9^  daughter  of  AltM,  the 
king  of  th4  Leleges,  and  modier  of  Lyeatm  by 
Piiam.] 

[LAPATmis,  a  vitl^e  in  Pieria  in  Macedonia, 
at  the  pass  of  Tempe,  with  a  fortress  adjacent 
■amed  Oharaz  (the  modem  Cariuo)  on  the 
south  side  waA  at  the  narrowest  part  of  Uie  pasa] 

{.Lafeb&b.    Ftd  Lu-J 
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Lafbthiis  or  Lafathus  (Adn^oj,  AdiraOof : 
Aan^tof,  AoT^Sevc :  now  Xtgutho  or  Laata),  ao 
important  town  on  tbe  northern  coast  of  Cyprus, 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  east  of  the  Prom- 
OQtorium  Crommyoo. 

Lafhu[a  {Aa^pia),  a  enruame  of  Diana  (Artft* 
mis)  among  the  C^ydoniaos,  from  whom  the 
worship  of  the  goddess  was  introduced  into 
Ifanpactos  and  FatxtB,  in  Achaia.  The  nana 
was  traced  back  to  a  hero,  Laphrius,  son  tst 
CaatnliuB,  who  was  said  to  have  instituted  ber 
worship  at  CalydoD. 

LaphystIus  {Aafvanot),  a  mountain  in  Bceo 
tio,  between  Coronea,  Lebodea,  and  Orchome- 
nus,  on  which  was  a  temple  of  Jupiter  (Zeus), 
who  hence  bore  tbe  surname  Lophystiue. 

Lafio£i  Oaupl    Vid,  Omri  Lafioki. 

LXfitheu  {AairiQ^t),  boo  of  Apollo  and  Stilbe, 
brother  of  Centaurus,  and  hnsbaiid  of  Orsinome, 
the  daughter  of  Eurvnomua,  whom  he  be- 
came the  &ther  of  Pnorbas,  Tnopas,  and  Peri- 
phas.  He  was  regarded  as  the  ancestor  of  tbe 
LAFrroA  in  the  mountains  of  Thessaly.  Hie 
Lapithn  were  governed  by  Piritbous,  who,  being 
a  am  of  Ixii»,  was  a  huf-bFottter  of  the  Cen- 
taoti.  The  latter,  therefore,  demanded  their 
share  in  their  father's  kingdom,  and,  as  their 
claims  were  not  satisfied,  a  war  arose  between 
tbe  Lapithce  and  Centaurs,  whiob,  however,  was 
terminated  by  a  peace.  But  when  Piritbous 
married  Hippodamia,  and  invited  the  Centaurs 
to  the  marnu^e  feast,  tbe  latter,  fired  by  win^ 
and  uiged  on  by  Mars  (Area),  attempted  to  caiTy 
off  the  bride  and  the  other  women.  Thereupon 
a  bloody  conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  Centaun 
were  defeated  by  the  LapiUue.  The  liapitlua 
are  said  to  have  been  the  mventors  of  bits  and 
bridles  for  horses.  It  is  probable  that  they  were 
a  Pelai^an  people,  who  defeated  the  less  civ- 
ilized Cwitaurs,  and  compelled  them  to  abandon 
Mount  Pelion. 

[Lafdbdcu  (now  Bta/onne),  a  city  of  the  Tor- 
belii  in  Oalliit  AquiUmico,  on  the  Itiver  Atur- 
ma] 

LiB.  or  Laos,  was  an  Etruscan  prsnomeo, 
borne,  for  instance,  by  Porseoa  and  Tolumniua. 
From  tbe  EtruBOans  it  passed  over  to  the  Ro- 
mans, whence  we  read  of  Lar  Henninius^  who 
was  oonsnl  RC.  44S.  This  word  signified  lord, 
kbg,  or  hero  in  the  Etruscan, 

Laka.    Vid.  Labunpa. 

Larahda  (rd  Aupavda  :  nov  Lartnda  or  Cara- 
ffian),  a  considerable  town  in  tbe  south  of  Ly 
oaoDia,  at  tbe  northern  foot  of  Mount  Taurus; 
in  a  fKTtile  district:  takm  by  storm  by  Perdie- 
oaa,  but  afterward  resttnvd.  It  was  used  by 
tbe  Isaariaii  robbers  as  one  of  their  strongholds. 

LAUBM'riA,    Vid,  AcoA  LARE?rnA, 

IiABEs,  inferior  gods  at  Rome.  Their  wor- 
ship was  closely  connected  with  that  of  the 
Muies,  and  was  analogous  to  tbe  hero  worship 
of  the  Greeks.  The  lares  mi^  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  Zorea  domettiei  and  Larea  pub- 
lici.  The  former  were  tbe  Manea  of  a  house 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  heroes.  The  Manes 
were  more  closely  connected  with  the  place  of 
burial,  while  the  Lares  were  more  porticubrly 
the  divinitiea  presidii^  over  the  hearth  and  this 
whole  house.  It  was  only  the  B|Hrits  ctf  good 
men  that  were  honored  as  Lores.  All  the  do 
mestie  Lares  wer«  headed  by  the  Lar  £imilia 
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m,  who  -was  r^arded  u  tbe  foonder  of  the 
fiuiiily.  He  vrns  iiuepBrtible  from  Uie  fomilj; 
and  Then  the  VUer  cbaoged  their  abode,  be 
went  with  tbem.  Amoog^  the  Zare$  ptMici  we 
have  mentioD  mode  of  Lares  pretatitet  and  Laret 
tOMpiiaitt,  who  are  in  reality  tbe  aame,  and 
differ  only  io  iward  to  the  placa  or  oecasioo  of 
Iheir  wonbip.  Serriiu  Tuluus  u  said  to  have 
instituted  their  worship;  and  when  Augustus 
improred  the  rcgulatioDS  of  tbe  city,  be  re- 
Dewed  the  worship  of  the  public  Larea.  Their 
Djune,  Laret  ^aHitia,  oharaoterizee  them  as  the 
protecting  spirits  of  tjie  city,  in  which  they  had 
a  temple  in  the  uppernKMt  part  of  the  Via  Saera, 
that  IB,  near  a  oompttum,  whenoe  they  mubt 
be  called  CMoptales.  Iliia  tsnule  {Sao^aun 
Xorwn  or  adit  Lamm)  eratained  two  images, 
which  were  probably  those  of  Romulus  and  ne- 
mus.  Now,  while  these  Lares  were  tbe  gea- 
tral  protectors  of  the  whole  city,  the  Laret  com- 
pitaut  must  be  regarded  as  those  who  presided 
over  th«  several  divisioos  of  the  city,  which 
wen  mwfced  by  tlw  oompita  or  the  punts  where 
tvro  or  more  streets  crossed  eaoh  othw,  and 
where  small  chapels  (adicula)  were  erected  to 
tbem.  In  uilditioo  to  ti>e  Lejes  pnestitea  and 
oom|»ta]eB,  there  ore  other  Lares  which  most 
be  reckoned  among  the  public  ones,  viz,  the 
Laret  rurcdes,  who  were  worshipped  in  the  coun- 
Uy ;  the  Lam  vitla,  who  were  worshipped  oo 
tae  bi^  roads  hj  tnreUen;  and  the  Imtm  flM- 
fiiu  or  ^permaritn,  to  wbom  P.  j£niilius  dedicated 
a  sanotuary  in  remembrance  of  his  navsl  vic- 
tory over  Antiocbus.  Tbe  worship  of  tlie  do- 
mestic Lares,  bother  with  that  of  tbe  Penates 
and  Manes,  constituted  what'  are  called  the 
sacra  privata.  The  images  of  the  Iisres,  in 
gi-eat  bouses,  were  usually  in  a  separate  com- 
partment, called  adieula  or  lararia.  They  were 
generally  represented  in  tlie  ciootos  Qabious. 
llieir  worship  was  very  umple,  especially  in 
early  times  and  in  the  count^.  Tlw  offerings 
were  set  before  tbem  in  patelUa,  whence  they 
themselves  were  ca^td  paUUarii.  Pious  people 
made  oSeriqgs  to  them  evory  day ;  but  they 
vere  more  especially  worshipped  on  the  calends, 
Dooes,  and  idea  of  every  month.  When  the  in- 
batatants  of  the  house  took  their  me^  some 
portion  was  offered  to  the  I^res,  and  («  joy- 
ful family  occasions  they  were  adorned  with 
wreaths,  and  the  lararia  were  thrown  open. 
When  the  young  biide  eatwed  the  house  of  het 
linsbant^  her  fiirt  dn^  waa  to  offer  a  saorifico 
to  tbe  Lores.  Respecting  the  public  worship 
of  tbe  Lares,  and  the  festival  of  the  Larentalia, 
vid.  BiU.  of  Ant,  art.  Larbntalu,  Cohfitalu. 

Laus  (A^pijc :  DOW  Alarbota),  a  city  of  If^<»th- 
om  Africa,  in  the  Oarthagioian  territory  (Byca- 
cena),  southwest  of  Zama;  a  place  of  some  im- 
portance at  the  time  of  the  war  with  Jugurtha. 

Lasoub,  ScubomIus.    Vid.  Scribosius. 

JjuOxsm  (Laiinaa,  itis:  now  Larinio\  a  town 
of  the  Fraitaoi  (vbenoe  tbe  inhabitMits  are 
sometimes  called  Fretani  I^rinatea),  on  £be 
River  lifenius,  and  near  the  borders  of  Apulia, 
snbsetjueotly  a  Roman  mnoioiiHum,  possessed 
a  considerable  territory  extending  down  to  the 
▲drintZo  Sea.  Tbe  town  of  (^toria,  on  the 
ooBstt  was  subject  to  Lannum. 

TrflS"**  {Attpiaoa),  the  name  of  several  Pelas- 
gioD  places,  whence  Ijariaaa  it  called  in  my- 


HxAogj  the  daughterof  PelsBguB.  1  Xn  Jf\.ref* 
1.  (Now  Lariua.  or  Lana),  an  important  towi 
of  lliessaly,  in  PelBSgioUs,  situatea  on  tbe  Fe> 
neuB,  in  an  extensive  plain.  It  was  once  the 
capital  of  the  Pelasgt,  and  had  a  democratical 
ooDstitutioiv  but  subsequent^  became  subject 
to  the  Haoedoniaos.  It-  retamed  its  inportanoa 
under  the  Romans,  and  after  the  time  of  Con- 
Btantine  the  Qreat  became  the  capital  of  the 
proviuce  of  Hiessaly.^ — 2.  Sumamed  Coxiustk 
{j}  KpeftaoT^  another  important  town  of  Tbes- 
saly,  io  Fhthiotis,  situated  on  a  height,  whence 
Kvbably  its  name,  and  distant  tweoty  stadia 
rom  the  Maliau  Gul£ — IL  In  Aeia.  1.  An  an- 
cient city  on  the  eoast  of  tbe  Troad,  near  Ha- 
□uudtus:  nuned  at  tbe  time  of  the  Persian  war. 
— 2.  L.  FnaioCiiis  (A.  h  ^putwvls,  also  at  AiSp"*- 
aai),  a  city  oo  the  coast  of  Myua,  near  Oyma 
(hence  called  ^  nept  rijv  Kv/iitv^  of  Palawan 
origin,  but  colonised  bv  the  ifiobans,  and  made 
a  member  of  the  j£olic  confederacy.  It  was 
also  called  the  Egyptian  Larissa  iUyvinia), 
because  Cyrus  the  Qreat  settled  in  it  a  body  of 
his  I^jrptian  mercenary  soldiers. — 8.  L.  Efqs- 
au  (A.  9  'E^aia),  a  ci^  of  Lydia,  in  the  plain 
of  the  Cayater,  on  the  northern  side  of  Mount 
Mesaogia,  northeast  of  Efdiesus ;  with  a  temple 
of  ApoUo  LarissEBUB.— 4.  In  Assyria,  an  ancient 
city  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  some 
distance  north  of  the  month  of  the  River  Zaba- 
tas  or  Lycua,  deacribed  by  Xenoj^n  {Attain 
111.,  4).  It  was  deserted  when  Xeoo}ribon  saw 
it;  but  its  brick  walls  still  stood,  twenty-five 
feet  tbic^  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  two  para 
Bangs  (  nixtv  stadiai  -<ix  geographical  miles) 
in  circuit;  anci  there  was  a  stone  pyramid  near 
it  Xenopbon  relates  the  tradition  that,  -wbsa 
tbe  emi»re  passed  from  the  Medes  to  the  Per- 
sians, Uie  city  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Persian  king  (L  e,  Cyrus^  to  take  it,  until  the 
inhabitants,  terrified  at  an  obscuration  of  the 
sun,  deserted  the  city.  Mr,  Layard  identifies 
the  site  of  Lariasa  with  that  of  the  ruins  near 
Nimroud,  tbe  very  same  site  as  that  of  Nineveh. 
The  name  Larissa  is  no  doubt  a  oorruption  4^ 
some  Aflsyrian  name  ^eriiapa  Al-Assm-1  irtiicli 
Xenoi^ioii  naturally  fell  into  through  fajs  famil- 
iarity with  the  word  as  the  name  of  cities  in 
Greece. — 6.  In  Syria,  called  by  the  Syrians  Si- 
zara  {Iit^apa :  now  KiUat  Sajar),  a  city  in  the 
distriot  of  Apamene,  on  the  western  bans  of  tbe 
Orontes,  abnit  half  way  between  Apamea  and' 
BmphaiUL 

Lakibscb  or  Lakibob  {AMptaaiK.  Adputof :  now 
Biao),  a  small  river  fonmi^  the  booodary  be- 
tween Adiaia  and  Elis,  rises  in  Mount  Soonis, 
and  flows  into  the  Ionian  Sea. 

LabIds  Lacub  (now  Lake  of  C<mu>),  a  beauti- 
ful Lake  io  GaUia  Tronspa^na,  running  from 
north  to  south,  throi^h  wbich  the  Bjver  Adda 
flowa  After  extending  about  fifteen  miles,  it 
is  divided  mto  two  Imaehei,  of  which  the  one 
to  the  southwest  is  abont  eighteen  nules  io 
leogUi,  and  the  one  to  the  aoutbeast  about 
twelve  miles.  At  tbe  extremity  of  the  south- 
western Ivwicb  is  tbe  town  of  Comum ;  and  at 
tbe  extremity  of  the  southeastern  branoh  the 
River  Adda  issaes  out  of  the  lake.  The  beauty 
of  the  sotflMiy  tA  this  lake  is  jnaisod  by  Flii^. 
He  bad  several  villas  on  tbe  banks  of  the  IbIe^ 
of  wUcb  be  mentiooB  two  partioulariy ;  one 
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(lolled  Cofiuedia,  and  the  other  IVaffaeUa.  (Flia, 
JE^^  iZq  ^).  Some  believe  ConifBdia  to  have 
been  sitaated  at  the  modern  Bellagio,  on  the 
promontory  which  divides  the  two  oraiicheB  of 
the  lake  -,  and  Tmgcediii  at  Lmno,  on  the  weet- 
era  baob^  where  the  ucaierr  is  more  wild.  The 
iDtermitting  foontain,  of  which  Plmy  gives  an 
aeoount  in  another  lettor  (J^  iv,  80),  is  still 
called  Pliniana. 

IiABs  ToLuiraiBS.    Vid.  Toluhmiim. 

LastIi.  Oems,  patrieian,  distinguished  at  the 
beginning  oi  the  republie  through  two  of  it« 
members,  T.  liartioa,  the  firat  dictator,  and  Sp. 
lartius,  the  oompanion  of  Horatiiu  on  the 
wooden  bridge.  *Sht  name  soon  after  disq^- 
pears  entirdy  from  the  annals.  The  Ijom 
were  of  Etnucan  ori^n,  aa  is  eleariy  shown 
their  name,  which  eomes  from  the  Etruscan 
word  Lar  or  Lars.    Vid.  Lar. 

[LaktoImESta  (AopT-oXoi^riu),  a  people  in  the 
northeast  of  fiUajmnia  TanucoQaisia.1 

Labdhda  or  -Lara,  dau^ter  of  Aunon,  was  a 
Dympfa  who  informed  Juno  of  the  connectioo 
between  Jupiter  and  Jutuma;  benoe  her  name 
is  connected  with  3^aXeiv.  Jupiter  deprived  her 
of  her  tongue,  and  ordered  Mercury  to  oonduet 
her  into  the  lower  world.  On  the  way  thither, 
Hercui^  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  she  afterward 
gave  birth  to  two  Larea. 

Iiuv  A    Vid.  LsHuan 

IiAExifNA  {A.dpvitva),  the  name  of  two  towns 
CD  the  River  Cepbisus,  on  the  borders  of  Boeo- 
tia  and  Locris,  and  distinguiahed  aa  Upper  and 
Lower  Larymna.  Ihe  latter  was  at  tee  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  the  former  8  little  way  inland. 

[La&tsiue  Uons  (Aopvo'ioi'  bpo^,  rt),  a  mount- 
ain of  Laoonia  sacred  to  Bacchus  (Dionysus)-] 

Lab  (A^  :  Ep.  Ada^ ;  now  Patvtva),  an  an- 
ci^t  town  of  Loconia,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  LacoDi&D  Guli^  ten  stadia  from  the  sea,  and 
south  of  Gytbeum.  It  is  sud  to  have  been  once 
destroyed  by  the  Dioscuri,  who  hence  received 
the  Surname  of  Lofperta,  or  the  Destroyers  of 
Las.  In  the  time  tn  the  Romans  it  had  ceased 
to  be  a  place  importane& 

Las&i  (Aoffola),  a  town  in  the  east  of  Crete, 
not  far  from  the  lSx>montorium  S&monium,  men- 
tioned in  the  A^a  of  tha  A^otUai  (zxvii,  8). 

La^on  (Aaa£uv:  AaaMviaf.  now  Lata),  a 
fortified  town  in  Elis,  on  fhe  fnmtiers  of  Arca- 
dia, and  not  far  from  the  confluence  of  the  Ery- 
manthns  and  the  Alpheus.  The  possession  of 
this  town  was  a  OMistant  eoorce  of  diipnto  Le- 
tween  the  Eleans  and  Arcadians. 

liAsraiHsa  (Aatfd^v^).  I.  An  Olynthian, 
who,  together  with  Enthycratee,  betrayed  his 
country  to  Philip  of  Haoedon,  by  whom  he  had 
been  bribed,  B.d  84T.— 2.  A  Cretan,  one  of  the 
principal  leaders  of  his  oountrrmeo  in  their  war 
with  the  Romans.  He  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  by  Q.  Metellna,  67. 

Lasob  (AaiTOf),  one  of  tiie  principal  Qreek  Ivr- 
ic  poets,  was  a  native  of  Hermione  in  Argolis. 
He  is  odcbrated  as  the  founder  of  the  Athoiian 
school  of  dithvrambio  poetry,  and  as  the  teaolier 
of  Pindar.  Ho  was  contemporary  with  Simon- 
ides,  like  whom  ha  lived  at  Athens,  under  the 
patrona^  of  ffipparebus.  It  would  appear  that 
liOSUB  mtroducect  a  greater  freedom,  both  of 
rhythm  and  of  music,  mto  the  dithyramlw)  Ode ; 
Uiiit  br  gave  it  ■  more  artafidal  and  more  mi- 
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metio  diAraoter;  and  that  the  •.bjec(s  oi  tut 
poetry  embraced  a  far  wider  range  than  had 
been  eostomary. 

[Lataqcb,  a  Trojan  warrior,  slain  by  Mezen- 
tins  in  the  wars  of  .^neae  in  Italy.] 

Lat£ba  STAONQif  ^now  Etang  de  Maguelotu 
et  de  J*mtU\  a  lake  m  the  territory  of  Netnaii- 
sna  in  OalBa  Ifarbonends,  ecnneeted  with  tiie 
sea  by  a  canal.  On  tins  lake  was  a  fortress  of 
the  some  name  (Chateau  de  la  LaUe). 

[Later A  NTS,  L.  Sixnus.  1,  The  friend  and 
supporter  of  C.  Ij(uniuB  Stolo  in  hie  nttempt  to 
throw  opoi  the  oonsnldup  to  the  plebeians  :  he 
was  trilnuw  of  the  pleba  with  Licmioa  KG.  876 
to  867,  and  waa  elected  oonsol  RC.  86S,  beii^ 
the  first  plcbaan  who  had  obtained  that  dignity. 
— 2.  Pladttdb,  one  of  the  lovers  of  MessaUna, 
wife  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  and  was,  in  oon- 
sequence,  condemned  to  death  by  the  emperor 
{Jd.  48,  but  afterward  pardoned  ;  he  subse- 
quently took  part  in  the  ccHispiracy  of  Piso 
ogunst  Nero,  but  was  seised  aod  put  to  death.} 

IjLTBBENBta,  JWTPHiUB,    WOS    OBO    Of  tb&  00- 

cosen  Planeios,  whom  Cicero  defended,  B.C. 
64.  Vid  PLAHdLS.  He  was  prstor  in  61.  He 
served  as  Iq^te  in  the  army  of  M,  Lepidus,  aod 
when  the  soldiers  of  Lepidus  passed  over  to 
Antony,  Laterensis  put  an  end  to  his  life. 

LAtboh,  LfiTHOH,  LSiHza,  Letq^s  {AuSuv 
Dor«^  A^0ui^  Ai^AlIbr)^  a  river  of  Cyrenaica  in 
Northern  AfHei^  fidliwjnto  a  Iaous  Heeperr 
dum,  near  the  of  Heeperis  or  Berenice,  in 
the  region  which  the  early  Greek  na'rigators 
idoitified  with  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides. 

LahIlib  or  LatiAris,  a  surname  of  Jujuter 
aa  the  protecting  divinity  of  Latiom.  The  Latin 
towns  and  Rome  celebrated  to  Urn  every  year 
the  fcrin  Latiom,  on  tfie  Alban  Mount,  wludi 
were  conducted  by  one  of  the  Roman  cousnls. 
Vid.  LAinnm. 

[LATim.    Vid.  Latidw. 

LatInub.  I.  King  of  Latium,  son  of  Faiinus 
and  the  nymph  Hanca,  brother  of  Laviniue,  hus- 
band of  Amota,  and  fisher  of  liavinia,  whom  be 
gave  in  marriage  to  jfiaeaa  Vid  Lavivia. 
This  is  the  common  traditi<H) ;  but,  according 
to  Hesiod,  he  was  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe, 
and  brother  of  Agrius,  king  of  tiie  Tyrrhenians ; 
according  to  Hyginns,  be  was  a  son  of  Telem- 
achus  and  Circe ;  while  others  describe  him 
as  a  son  of  Hercules  by  a  Hyperborean  wom- 
oo,  who  was  afterward  married  to  Faunns,  or 
■8  a  son  of  H«reulea  by  a  daughter  of  Famrns. 
Acoordiug  to  one  aoeoant;  Latinus,  after  Us 
death,  became  Jupiter  Latiaris,  just  as  Romulus 
become  Quirinue. — 2.  A  celebrated  player  in 
the  farces  called  mimes  {vid  Diet,  of  Ant.,  t,  ».) 
in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  with  whom  be  was  a 
great  fovorit^  and  whom  he  served  as  a  delator. 
He  frequently  aoted  as  mimns  widi  ThynWe  as 
mimtL 

UtIuk  {i  Aarhni),  a  oonnby  in  Ualy,  inhab- 
ited by  the  LXtiml  The  origin  of  the  name  is 
uncertain.  Most  of  the  ancieots  derived  it  from 
a  king  Latinus,  who  was  supposed  W  have  been 
a  ooutemporary  of  JEoeM  {vid.  LAnirDS);  but 
there  can  M  no  doubt  that  the  name  of  the  peoida 
was  transferred  to  this  fietitions  king.  Other 
ancient  critics  connected  the  name  with  the 
verb  latere,  either  because  Satoro  bad  been 
bidden  iu  the  eonntry,  or  because  Italy  is  hiddo 
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betveea  the  .Alp»  and  the  Apombes  I  But 
noitber  of  tbcae  capliiattoni  dtMTtm  a  MtjooB 
reftaUtioa  A  moaera  miter  daihrw  LaHutn 
team  UUu»  (like  Cimpania  from  omptuX  <ui^ 
«ti|.poMa  it  to  mean  the  "fiat  land;  but  th« 
quantity  of  the  a  in  lotna  is  oppoaed  to  this  ety- 
mology. The  bouDdarite  of  lAtiam  Taried  at 
different  periods  1.  In  the  nwtt  aotaeat  times 
it  i«ach«I  only  from  the  Birer  Tiber  on 
a?rth,  to  the  Kivw  ITumieoi  and  the  town  of 
Ardea  on  the  south,  and  from  the  eea-eoast  on 
the  vest  to  the  Albaa  Mount  on  the  east  2. 
The  ttfritorr  of  Jjdium  vae  Hubsequently  ex- 
tended Boutcward ;  and  long  before  the  c<»i- 
quest  of  the  Latins  by  the  liomaost  it  stretchotl 
m>m  tlie  Tiber  oo  the  north,  to  the  f  rointnto- 
rium  Circeium  and  Amur  or  Tarradna  oo  the 
south.  Even  in  the  treaty  of  peace  made  be- 
tveeo  Kome  and  Carthage  in  B.C.  fiOd,  we  find 
Afttinm,  Circeii,  and  Tarradna  mentioned  as 
belonging  to  Lotium.  The  name  of  IxUiuin  an- 
ti^mtm  or  veHa  vas  subsequently  given  to  the 
oouDtry  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Promuutorium  Cir- 
eunm.  8.  The  fiomana  still  Airtber  extended 
the  tenitoriea  of  r^rii™  by  the  oooquest  of  the 
Henud,  .^ui,  Volsei,aod  Anrunci,  as  fiv  as  ttn 
liris  on  the  south,  and  evoi  beyond  tiiis  river 
to  the  town  Sinuessa  and  to  Mount  Massicua 
Hub  nev  acceseion  of  territory  was  called  La- 
tium  twvum  or  adjectvm.  Latium,  therefore,  in 
its  widest  sigtu'ficatiun,  vaa  bounded  by  £truria 
OD  the  north,  from  which  it  vaa  separated  b^  the 
Tiber ;  by  Cumpooia  on  tiw  south,  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  the  liris ;  by  the  Tyrrhene  Sea 
oo  the  west,  and  by  the  Sabine  and  Samoite 
tribes  on  the  east  The  greater  part  of  this 
country  is  on  extensive  plain  of  volcanic  origin, 
out  of  which  rises  an  isolated  range  of  mouotajos 
koowD  by  the  name  of  Mom  Albahds,  of  whidi 
ihe  AlgiduB  and  the  TuscuhMi  billa  are  tMaoebes. 
Part  of  this  (dain,  on  tha  Coast 'between  Antiom 
jmd  Tairadna,  vhieb  was  at  one  time  veil  culti- 
vated, became  a  marsh  in  coosequeoce  of  the 
rivers  Nymplueua,  Ufens,  and  AmasenuB  find- 
ing no  outlet  for  their  waters  {vid.  PotcpTur^ 
Paludes)  ;  but  the  remainder  of  the  oouutry 
was  celebrated  for  its  fertility  in  antiquity.  The 
Ladni  were  some  of  tlie  most  ancient  uhabit- 
ants  of  Italy.  They  appear  to  have  been  a  Pe- 
laB^aa  trib^  and  are  fi-equentJy  caDed  Aboriei- 
nes.  At  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  fouuua- 
tion  of  Rome,  these  Felas^aos  or  Abongines 
deseeoded  into  the  narrow  pinb  between  the 
liber  and  the  Numiciu,  expelled  or  subdued 
the  SeuU,  the  original  inhaUtanta  of  that  dis- 
trict, and  there  became  koovo  under  the  luuae 
of  LatinL  These  ancient  Latins,  who  were 
called  Priici  Jjoiini,  to  distinguish  them  fi-om 
the  later  Latins,  the  subjects  of  Rome,  formed 
a  league  or  confederation,  oonsieting  of  thirty 
states.  The  town  of  Alba  Longa  subeequenUy 
became  the  head  of  the  league.  This  town, 
which  bunded  several  colonies,  and  among 
others  Rome,  boasted  of  a  Trojan  origin ;  but 
tba  whole  atory  of  a  Trojan  settlement  in  Italv 
Is  probably  an  invention  of  later  times.  Al- 
though Rome  was  a  colony  from  Alba,  she  be- 
came powerful  enough  in  me  reign  of  her  third 
king,  Tullus  Hostilius,  to  take  Alba  and  rase  it 
to  ue  grouod.  In  this  war  Alba  aeems  to  have 
reeeived  no  assiataooe  bom  the  other  Latin 


town?.  Aocufc  Marctus  and  Totquiuius  FnsciM 
canvid  on  war  'suoceaafull^  with  aeveral  other 
!  Latin  towns.  Under  Servios  Tullius  Borne  vaa 
'  admitted  into  the  Latin  league ;  aud  bis  suc- 
cessor TarquiniuB  Guperbus  ctonpellod  the  other 
Latin  tovDS  to  acknowledge  Rome  as  the  heac' 
of  the  league,  and  to  become  dependent  upon 
the  latter  ci^.  But  upon  the  expulsion  of  the 
kioKS  the  Latins  asserted  their  independence, 
and  oommeDeed  a  struggle  with  Kome,  which, 
though  frequratly  Buq>ended  and  apparently 
terminated  by  treaties,  was  as  often  renewed, 
and  was  not  brought  to  a  final  okwe  till  B.C. 
340,  when  the  Latins  were  defeated  by  the  Ro- 
mans at  the  battle  of  Mount  Veeuvius.  The 
Latin  league  vaa  nov  dissolved,  and  the  Latins 
becaote  the  aubjeeta  of  Rom&  The  following 
were  the  most  important  inatitatioos  of  the 
Latioe  during  the  tune  of  their  indq>endcnce : 
The  tovna  oi  Latium  were  indepeodent  of  one 
another,  but  formed  a  league  for  purposes  of 
mutual  protectioa  Hue  league  consisted,  as 
we  hare  already  seen,  of  thirty  dties,  a  uumbt.-r 
which  could  not  be  exceeded.  £ach  state  scut 
depaties  to  the  meetingK  of  the  league,  which 
were  held  kk  a  sacred  grove  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alban  Mount,  the  fountain  of  Ferentina.  Ou 
the  top  of  the  mountain  waa  a  temple  of  Jupiter 
LatiariB,  and  a  festival  was  celebrated  there  in 
honor  of  ttiia  god  from  the  earhest  times.  I'his 
festival,  which  was  called  the  ^irria  Laiinir,  is 
erriMieoualy  said  to  bare  been  instituted  bv  Tar- 
qumiuB  Superbus,  in  conrni emoration  of  the  al- 
liance between  the  Romans  and  T^nfina,  It  is 
true,  however,  that  the  festival  was  raised  i&to 
one  of  much  greater  importance  when  Rome 
became  the  head  of  the  league  ;  for  it  waa  now 
a  festival  common  both  to  Rome  and  Latium, 
and  served  to  mute  the  tvo  nations  by  a  rcfi- 
^ouB  bond.  Having  thus  become  a  Roman  as 
veil  as  a  Latin  festival,  it  continued  to  be  ccl<.>- 
forated  by  the  Romans  after  the  dissulutiuo  of 
the  latin  league.  Vid.Dict.  of  Anl^  art.  Fkei* 
The  chief  magistrate  in  each  latin  town  appt;<ii's 
to  have  borne  the  title  of  dictator.  He  waa 
elected  annually,  but  might  be  re-dected  at  the 
doso  of  his  year  of  offie&  Even  in  the  time 
of  Cicero  we  find  dictator*  in  the  Latin  town?, 
as,  for  instance,  in  Lanuvium.  (Ci&,  pro  Mil^ 
10).  Id  ereiy  latin  town  there  was  also  a  sen- 
ate and  a  popular  assembly,  but  the  exact  na- 
ture of  their  powers  is  unknowa  The  old  Latin 
towns  vere  built  for  the  most  part  on  isolated 
hiils,  the  sules  of  vhich  were  made  hj  ai-t  very 
steep  and  almoet  inaccessible.  lliey  were 
snrronoded  1^  walls  built  of  grcjit  polyt  ^nal 
stones,  the  remains  of  vhich  still  exdte  ^ur 
astonishment  On  the  conquest  of  the  Latins 
in  840,  several  of  the  Latin  towns,  such  as  La- 
nuvium, Aricia,  Nomcutum,  Peiliun,  and  Tiis- 
culum,  received  the  Roman  franchise.  AU  thti 
other  towns  became  Roman  Sodi,  and  are  meu' 
tioned  in  history  under  the  general  name  of 
men  Zatinum  or  Latini.  The  Romans,  however, 
granted  to  them  from  time  to  time  certtiiu  right* 
and  privileges,  which  t!ie  other  Socii  did  iM 
enjoy;  and,  in  purticular,  they  founded  many 
colooies,  consisting  of  Latins,  in  various  parts 
of  Italy.  These  Latin  colonies  funned  a  part 
of  the  Jfomm  Latinim,  although  they  vore  not 
utuatel  in  Latium.  Tins  ue  Lathn  cam* 
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eveatuallj  to  bold  a  tiertain  status  intermediate 
biitwcea  that  of  Boioan  dtizcm  aod  peregriui. 
(For  dtitails,  vid.  Diet,  of  Ant,  art  Latinl) 

LATvifcoB  3iini8  {6  AarfiiKd^  xoATOf),  a  gulf 
OD  the  coast  of  louia,  iu  Asia  Minor,  iiito  whicli 
tljti  River  Mffisoder  fell,  named  f^m  Mount 
Latmus,  -whisfa  overiiangs  it.  Its  width  from 
Uiletus,  whicb  stood  oa  its  soutiiem  side,  to 
rfaa,  was  about  thirly  stadia.  Through  the 
sbaiiges  effected  oa  tbis  coast  by  the  Mseander, 
the  gulf  is  now  an  inland  lake,  called  AkMt- 
Choi  or  'Jfi%  £am. 

Latmts  (Ac'rucf;  now  Mimte  di  Palatia%  s 
mountaiQ  ir.  Oaria,  ^utea^ng  ia  a  southeastem 
directior.  from  its  CMnmeacsment  on  the  south- 
era  side  of  the  Mtesnder,  nortbeast  of  Miletus 
and  the  Sinus  Latmieus.  It  was  the  mjtbolog- 
ical  seene  of  the  stny  Luna  and  EDdymku. 
who  is  braice  called  1^  ti»  Bonan  poets  "  Lal- 
uiius  heros"  and  "  Latndns  Tcoator^  be  bad 
a  temple  oo  the  mountain,  and  a  eavem  in  ita 
aide  was  shown  aa  bis  grave. 

Latobbigi,  a  people  in  Gallia  Belgioa,  who 
are  mentioned,  along  with  the  Tulingi  and  Rau- 
raci,  as  neighbors  of  the  HelTetii.  Ther  prob- 
ably dwelt  near  the  sourees  of  tbe  Bhme,  in 
Switierland. 

LatGna.    Vid.  Leto. 

Lat6f5us  (AaronvXic  :  ruins  at  Sn^Y  a  city 
of  Upper  EWpt,  on  tbe  west  bank  of  the  Nile, 
between  Thebes  and  ApoUtmopoUs  ;  tbe  sent  of 
the  worship  of  the  Kile-fish  called  latus,  which 
was  the  symbol  of  the  goddess  ITuth,  whom  tbe 
Greeks  identified  with  Atheoa. 

Latotioi,  a  people  in  tbe  southwest  of  Pan- 
Donia,  on  the  River  Savus,  in  tbe  modern  Blyria 
and  Croatia. 

Latro,  M.  PoaciDS,  a  celebrated  Roman  riiet- 
orician  in  tbe  reign  of  Augustus,  was  a  Spaniard 
by  birth,  and  a  frieud  and  contemporary  of  the 
cider  Seneca,  hy  whom  he  is  frequently  men- 
tioned. His  school  was  one  of  the  mrat  fre- 
quented at  Rome,  and  be  numbered  among  his 
pupils  the  Poet  Ovid  He  died  KO.  4.  Many 
m(xlcm  writers  suppose  that  he  was  tbe  author 
of  tbe  Declamations  of  Sallust  against  Cicero, 
and  of  Cicero  againat  Sallust 

[Lattunus  Hons  (Auru/ttwc),  a  mountain  of 
Bruttium,  near  Croton.] 

IiAUBsicoK  or  LadblKoux  (now  lorch,  near 
Shit),  a  stnHwly  fortifled  town  on  the  Danube, 
in  Noricum  Ripenee,  the  bead-quarters  of  the 
ftecoud  lo^on,  and  tbe  station  of  a  Roman  fleet 

Laubentia,  Acoa.    Vid.  Acoa  LAcaEimA. 

LAoaKNTius  Lydub.    Vid.  Lydus. 

Laubenxuv  (Laurens,  -ntis :  now  Caaaie  di 
Copoeotta,  not  Patemo),  one  of  the  most  Boeient 
towns  of  Latimn,  was  situated  on  a  hetgfat  be- 
tween OstJa  and  Ardea,  not  fax  from  uic  sea, 
and  was  surrounded  by  a  grore  of  laurels,  from 
which  the  place  was  supposed  to  have  derired 
its  name.  According  to  Vii^il,  it  was  the  resi- 
dence of  King  Latinus  and  the  capital  of  liati- 
uut ;  and  it  is  certain  that  it  was  a  place  of  im- 
portance in  the  time  of  the  Roman  kings,  as  it 
IS  mentioned  in  the  treaty  concluded  between 
Rome  and  Carthage  iu  B.O.  609.  The  younger 
Pliny  and  the  Emperor  Commodus  hail  viUas 
at  Laurentum,  which  appears  to  have  been  a 
bealthy  place,  Dotwit1utiiii.!in;r  the  marshes  in! 
ttv  neigbboTbood.  Thtto  marshes  supj^ed  the  \ 
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tables  uf  tlu  Romans  with  ezcelkat  boors.  £i 
the  time  of  the  AntMunes  Lun%ntnm  was  uuted 
with  Lavinium,  from  iriiidi  it  was  only  six  mUes 
distant,  so  that  the  two  formed  only  one  town, 
which  was  called  LAuaoLATimou,  and  its  iiK 
haUtonts  were  named  Laurentes  Lavinates. 

LAUEirAHus  PoBTUs,'  a  harbor  of  Etniria,  oo 
tbe  road  from  Populonia  to  Cosa. 

IiAimfioviL    Vid  Laooaoux. 

L^iEiux  {iMCpuv,  Aavpum),  a  mountain  lu 
tbeaoothof  Attia%alitaeDorthof  tbeFromui- 
torinm  Snoiam,  oelelwated  for  its  nlrer  mbiea, 
whidi  in  mtlj  times  were  so-  productive  that 
everr  Athenian  cib'seo  received  aranmUy  tea 
dracbmffi.  On  the  advice  of  Tfaemistodes,  the 
Athenians  applied  this  money  to  equip  two 
hundred  triremeo  shtHtly  before  tbe  invasitm 
<^  XenuB.  Id  flie  time  of  Xenophon  the  pro- 
duce of  tbe  mmes  was  me  hundred  tnloitk 
They  gndoally  became  less  and  leas  iHudnotiTe, 
and  in  the  time  of  Strabo  they  yielded  nothiDg^ 

[LAimouTDODv.   Vtd.  liATiHim,] 

liADaoH  (now  Zoury,  west  of  Xucar  in  Valen- 
cia), a  town  in  tbe  east  of  Hispania  Tarraooncn- 
sis,  near  the  sea  and  tbe  River  Sucro,  celebrat- 
ed on  account  of  its  si^  by  Sertorius,  and  as 
the  place  where  Oa,  Pompey,  the  yoonger,  wa» 
put  to  death  after  tbe  bntUe  of  Munda. 

LAd9  (A3oi :  AoZvof),  a  Gredk  oty  in  Luoaiufc 
situated  near  ttie  mouth  of  the  Biver  lane, 
which  formed  the  boundary  between  Lucama 
and  Bruttium.  It  was  fbuncied  by  the  Sybarites, 
after  thor  own  city  bad  been  taken  by  tbe  in- 
habitants of  Croton,  Bia  010,  but  it  had  dkap- 
pea  red  In  tbe  time  of  Flmy.  The  gulf  into 
which  the  lUver  Laus  flowed  was  also  called 
the  Gulf  of  Laus. 

Laos  FoHFEn  (now  Lodi  Vecehio),  a  town  in 
Oallia  Cisahnna,  northwest  of  Flacentaa,  and 
southeast  of  M,ediolanimi.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Boii,  and  was  afterward  made  a  municijHum 
by  Pompcius  Strabo,  the  father  of  Pompeius 
Mujinna,  whence  it  was  called  by  his  name. 

LAUsoa  1.  Son  of  Hexentins,  king  of  tbo 
Ebniscans,  slain  by  .£neas. — 2.  Son  of  Numitor 
and  brother  of  Dia,  killed  by  Amuliua 

LadtI^ls,  a  village  of  the  Yolsci  io  Latium, 
in  k  narrow  pass  between  Tarracina  and  Fundi 

Lavxbna,  the  Roman  goddess  of  thieves  and 
impostors.  A  grove  was  sacred  to  her  oa  tbe 
Via  Salaria,  and  she  had  an  altar  near  the  Portft 
Lavernalie,  which  derived  its  name  from  her. 

Lav! cuiL    Vid  Labiccji. 

LavInia,  daughter  of  Latinus  and  Amata,  was 
betrothed  to  Tumus  (vid  Tuawus),  but  was  aft- 
erward given  in  maniage  to  .£neas,  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  ^  .iEneas  Silvius. 

Jjkvftdmt  (LavimenuB  :  now  PraUed),  an  an- 
cient town  of  Latium,  three  miles  from  the  sea 
and  six  miles  east  of  Laurentum,  on  the  Via 
Appio,  and  near  the  River  Numicus,  whicb  di- 
Tided  ite  territory  from  that  of  Ardea.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  {bunded  by  .£ncaa,  and  to  have 
been  colled  Lavinium  in  honor  of  his  wife  La- 
vima,  the  daughter  of  Latinus.  It  possessed  a 
tem|de  of  Venus,  common  to  all  the  Latins, 
wMch  the  inhabitanta  of  Ardea  had  tiie  over* 
n^it  It  was  at  Laviniom  that  tbe  king  Titna 
Tatius  was  said  to  have  been  murder^. 
nnlum  was  at  a  later  time  onited  with  Lauren 
tori ;  reepeotmg  which,  vid.  LAHitEimm. 
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Lau  or  Lazi  (Ao^ai,  AuCoO-  <*  I>eop1e  of  Col- 
«his,  south  of  the  Phasia. 

[Lka  (ootr  probably  Fiona  or  Fimota),  a 
■mail  iriADd  Id  Uw  Boutbem  port  of  the  .fgean 
Sea.] 

[Lbadss  {Atddtjg),  soa  of  Astncus,  aocordin^  | 
to  Apollodorus  slew  Eteocles  at  the  attack  on  \ 
lliebea,  vhile  ^fschylus  makes  £teocIea  to 
liuYe  fallen  by  the  hand  of  Mcgareos-j 

Lels.\a  {Aiatva),  ao  Athenian  hetiera,  beloved 
by  AristugitoD  or  Harmodia&  On  the  murder 
of  Hipporehua  she  waa  putto  tbe  tortore;  but 
she  died  uoder  ber  suneriugs  wiUiout  making 
any  diftcloanre.  and,  if  we  may  believe  one  ac- 
count, she  bit  o£F  her  tcMvue  that  no  aecret 
niiglit  be  wnmg  from  her.  The  Atheoiaiis  b<Mi- 
ored  Ler  tnetiiury  greatly,  and,  id  particular,  by 
u  brtmze  statue  of  a  llonesa  {Jiiatva)  vitboot  a 
ti>uguo,  in  the  reatibule  of  the  Acropolia. 

[Xeagbub  {Aiaypof),  son  of  Glauotn,  on*  of 
t'le  eommanaera  of  tbe  Atfaanjana  in  tbe  at- 
tempt to  eolooiie  Ampt^M^  BXX  46ft,  pariib- 
ed  ID  a  battle  vitb  the  InraaMuia  at  DraoeMoa 
or  Datus.] 

Leaxder  (AeiofdfWr  or  XeavSpo^),  the  famous 
youth  of  AbydoB,  who  wu  id  love  with  Hero, 
tbe  priestess  of  Venus  (A{Jux>dite)  in  Sestni^ 
and  swam  every  night  across  the  Helleapont  to 
viut  her,  and  roturued  before  daytvealc  Oaoe 
during  a  stormy  night  he  peiisbed  in  the  waves. 
^ivxt,  uioi-niDg  his  corpse  was  washed  on  the 
const  of  Seetus,  whereupon  Hero  threw  herself 
iuto  the  sea.  This  story  is  tbe  subjetA  of  the 
poem  of  MuBSBUfl.  entiUed  Anutn  MtrAt  tt 
Zrandri  {vid.  HuSiBna),  and  ia  also  mentioDed 
by  Ovid  {Her^  zviii,  19)  and  Virgil  {Chorg,  iii, 
268). 

LxARcens  {keapxot).  1.  Vid.  Athjuia& — 2. 
Of  Bhegium,  one  of  ibose  DsJalean  artista  who 
atand  tat  tbe  conges  of  tbe  mythical  and  hia- 
toiUsaX  periode,  and  about  wbooi  we  bava  ex- 
tremely uncertain  infbmatioik  One  aeeount 
made  bim  ajpnpil  of  Dsdalos,  aootber  of  IMpcs- 
uus  and  Soyllis. 

LebadCa  {\e6a6eia :  now  Zivadhia),  a  town 
in  Bceotia,  west  of  the  Lake  Copaia,  between 
Chterooea  and  Mount  Helicon,  at  tbe  Sooi  of  a 
rock  from  vhieb  the  Biver  Herayna  flora.  In 
a  cava  of  this  rock,  doae  to  the  towi^  was  the 
celebrated  oracle  of  Tropbonius,  to  vbicb  the 
place  owed  its  importance. 

[LeaiBa  {Aeiai^),  an  ancieDt  city  in  Up|ter 
Macedonia,  mentioued  only  by  Herodotw  (viiL, 
137) ;  not  a  truce  of  it  now  exists.] 

LfafiDoi  (Aidedoc :  AeStdiot),  oue  of  the  twelve 
cities  of  the  Ionian  confederacy,  in  Asia  Minor, 
stood  on  the  coast  of  Lydia,  lietweeo  Colophoa 
and  Teos,  ninety  stadia  east  of  the  promoatoiT 
of  Myooneeue.  It  was  said  to  have  been  built 
at  the  time  of  the'Iouian  migration,  oo  tbe  site 
of  an  earlier  Carian  city ;  and  it  flourished, 
chiefly  by  commerce,  until  Lysimochus  trana- 

K lasted  most  of  its  inhabituits  to  Kpbesus. 
ear  it  were  some  mineral  springs,  which  still 
exist  near  £tklena,  but  do  tracea  remain  of  the 
dty  itselC 

LisfiN  or  LiaisA  (AeSi/v,  AeC^va),  a  towoon 
tbe  soutbcn  coast  of  Crete,  ninety  stadia  south 
east  of  Gortyiia,  of  which  it  was  r^j^rded  as 
the  harbor  It  possessed  a  velebratM  temple 
of  .^Uculapiua. 


LKBiirtHtis  {Ai6tv6oc :  now  Lebtlka),  an  iaiand 
ia  the  .^Egaan  Sea,  one  of  the  Sporade^  west 
of  CaJymBO,  east  of  Anwigoa,  and  north  of  A*- 
typalM. 

liBCHMK  {ri  AexoZoir :  Aexaiot),  one  of  the 
two  harbors  of  Corinth,  with  whidi  it  was  coo- 
oected  by  two  long  walls.  It  was  twelve  otadia 
from  Oorintb,  was  utuatod  on  the  Corinthian 
QiAt,  and  received  all  tlie  ships  which  came 
from  Italy  and  Sicily.  It  poewssed  a  temple 
of  Keptone  (Poseidon},  who  waa  hence  aor- 
named  Ledueaa. 

Lhttdii  (rd  Afxrov :  now  Saba  or  Ma- 
ria), the  southwestern  promontory  of  the  Troad, 
is  formed  wlMre  the  western  extremity  of  Mouut 
Ida  juts  out  into  the  aea,  opposite  to  the  Dorth- 
em  side  of  the  ishmd  of  llesbos.  It  was  tbe 
soathem  limit  of  the  Troad;  and,  under  the 
ByaaotiDe  emperwa,  the  northern  limit  of  the 
province  of  Aua.  Ad  altar  waa  shown  here  in 
Str&bo'L  tim^  which  waa  said  to  have  been 
erected  ny  Agamemnon  to  the  twelve  cliief  gods 
of  Greeee. 

Lisa  (Ajyda\  daughter  of  llieetiua,  whence 
she  ia  called  iTuUiat,  and  wife  of  Tyodorcw, 
king  of  Sparta.  Oue  night  she  was  embraced 
bota  by  her  busbaod  and  1^  Jupiter  (Zeus) ;  by 
the  former  she  became  tbe  mother  of  Castor 
and  Clytffimnestra,  by  the  latter  of  Pollux  aDd 
Helena.  Aoooi-dit^  to  H(XDer  {0<L,  xu  298), 
both  Castor  and  Pollux  were  awn  of  Tyodareua 
and  Leda,  while  Helena  is  described  as  a  daugh- 
ter of  Jupiter  (Zccfc).  Othut  tnditiooa  referee 
tbe  story,  makug  Castor  and  Pollux  the  aou 
of  Jupitw  (Zens),  and  Helena  tbe  daughter  of 
Tyndarens.  Acoordbff  to  the  common  legend, 
Jupiter  (Zeua)  visitea  Leda  in  tbe  form  of  a 
swan;  and  site  t»ought  forth  two  eggis  from 
tbe  one  of  which  issued  Helena,  amj  from  the 
other  Castor  and  Pollux  The  visit  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  to  Leda  in  the  form  of  »  awan  was  fre- 
quently represented  by  aocieot  artiata.  Tbe 
Aonum  poets  sometimes  call  Helena  Ledaa,  and 
Castor  and  Pollux  Ztdai  JDii. 

LinoK  (Aeduv),  a  town  in  Phocia,  northwest 
of  Tithorea ;  the  birth-place  of  Philomelus,  the 
commander  of  tbe  Pboeiana  in  the  Sacred  war  * 
it  waa  destroyed  in  tbia  mr. 

LxoCB  or  Lkodii  (now  Zn  or  Lex,  near  Moot- 
pellier),  a  smalt  river  in  Gtellia  Narbonensis. 

LftoA  {Aitfoi  or  A$yef)^  a  people  on  thesontb* 
em  abore  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  beloDgiog  to  the 
same  race  as  the  Cadusii  A  brooch  of  them 
was  found  by  the  Bomane  in  the  northern 
mountaina  of  Ait»«;«^  ^  the  tjiQ^  of  Punpey'a 
expeditKHi  into  those  regtooB. 

Lxsio  Septdia  Gemima  (now  Xso:*),  a  town  in 
Hispaoia  Tarraoooensif,  in  the  couotry  of  the 
Astures,  which  woe  origioally  tbe  bead-quarters 
of  the  legion  so  called 

L£iTU8  (Aijirofi  BOO  of  Aleotor  or  AUctrjoo 
by  Cleobule,  ana  father  of  Peoeleus,  was  one 
of  the  Argonauts,  and  oommaiided  tbe  Bw 
tioDs  Id  the  war  against  Troy, 

Ijlantus  Campus  .{ri  AijXavTov  iriSim),  a 
ploio  ID  Eubceo,  between  E^tria  and  Chalcis, 
for  the  poBsesfiioD  of  which  these  two  cities 
often  contended.  It  contained  warm  springs 
and  mines  of  iron  and  copper,  but  waa  anlgecl 
to  frequent  earthquakes. 

LfiuosB  (Ai^j-er),  HQ  ancient  race  which  i» 
487 
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LENTIEKSEa. 


Sabited  Greece  before  the  Helleoet.  Tbey  are 
frcqueotly  meationed  tloae  with  the  PelasguiDS 
as  the  most  ancient  ii£abitants  of  Greece. 
Some  vriters  en-oneously  identify  tfaem  Tith 
the  Pelacgiaiia,  but  their  character  aod  haUu' 
were  eaaentially  different:  the  Felasffiaos  \?ere 
a  peaceful  and  agricultural  people,  whereas  the 
Lel^ea  were  a  warlike  and  migratory  race. 
Hmjt  appear  to  hare  flrat  taken  posseBeion  of 
tlw  ooa^  and  the  ialaods  of  Greece,  and  after^ 
ward  to  hai^e  penetrated  into  the  iaterior.  Pi- 
racy  was  probably  their  chief  oecupatioa ;  and 
they  are  repreiented  aa  the  anceatora  of  the 
Teleboans  and  the  Taphians.  who  sailed  as  for 
as  Pbcenicia,  and  were  notorious  for  their  pira- 
cies. The  coasts  of  Arcamaoia  and  .£tolia  ap- 
pear to  have  been  inhatuted  by  Lel^ea  nt  the 
earliest  times,  and  from  thence  they  spread 
orer  other  parta  of  Greece.  Tbos  we  find  them 
io  Pbocis  and  Locria,  in  Bocotia,  in  M^;aris,  in 
Xjoconia,  which  is  said  to  hare  been  vore  an- 
oiently  called  Lelegia,  in  Elis,  iu  Eubcea,  in  sev- 
eral of  the  islands  of  the  .^gsean  Sea,  and  also 
on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Ooria,  Ionia, 
and  the  aouth  of  Troas.  Hie  nigin  of  tiie  Lel- 
«ges  is  unoartaia.  Many  of  the  aoeienta  wo' 
Deeted  tliem  with  the  Oarians,  aud  according 
to  Herodotoi  (I,  171),  the  Leleges  were  the 
■ome  as  the  Oarians;  but  whether  tiiere  was 
any  real  councction  between  these  people  can 
nut  be  determined.  The  name  of  toe  Leleges 
was  derived,  aeeordiag  to  the  enstom  of  tlw  an- 
cients, from  an  aneettor  Leiex,  who  is  called 
king  either  of  Megaria  or  of  Laeednmon.  Ac- 
cording to  some  trnditioni^  this  Lelcz  came 
from  litgypt,  and  was  the  son  of  Neptune  (Posei- 
don) and  Libya :  but  the  Egyptian  origin  of  the 
people  was  evidently  an  inventioQ  of  later  times. 
The  Lel^es  must  be  regarded  aa  a  branch  of 
the  great  Indo-Qermanic  race,  who  beeame 
gradually  incorporated  with  the  Hellenes,  aud 
thus  oetoed  to  exist  as  an  iudepeudent  people. 

LiLSZ.      Vtd.  LSLEOES. 

Lkhannus  or  LrxIncs  Lacub  (now  Lake  cf 
Oetteoa),  a  large  lake  formed  by  tJie  River  Rhod- 
auus,  was  the  boundary  between  the  old  Roman 

S)R>vince  in  Gaul  and  the  land  of  the  Helvetii. 
Is  greatest  length  it  fifty-fire  miles,  aud  ita 
greatest  breadth  six  milee. 

[Lkhakub  Poaim,  a  harbor  on  the  southern 
ooiist  of  Britain,  directly  aontb  of  Durovemum, 
aud  supposed  to  corre^nd  to  the  modem 
Lymne.\ 

LxHNOfi  (A^ftvo^  ■  fcm.  ^ftvias :  now 

Stalinutu,  i.  «,  etc  t&v  A^iivov),  one  of  the  brg- 
est  islaoda  in  the  .^lean  Sea,  was  sitoated 
nearly  midway  between  Mount  Athos  and  the 
Hellespont,  and  about  twenty-two  miles  south- 
west of  Imbros.  Its  area  is  about  one  hundred 
and  forty-seven  square  miles.  In  &o  earliest 
limes  it  appears  to  have  contained  oolf  one 
town,  which  bore  the  same  name  as  the  island 
(Horn.,  IL,  xir.,  899) ;  but  at  a  later  period  we 
read  of  two  towns,  Marina  (now  Palao  Gutro) 
on  the  west  of  the  island,  and  Hephestia  or 
Hephaestios  (near  Rapanidi)  on  the  northwest, 
witn  a  harbor.  Lemnoe  was  sacred  to  Hepb.es- 
tus  (Vulcan),  who  is  said  to  have  fallen  here 
when  Zeus  (Jupiter)  hurled  him  down  frcm 
Olympus.  Hence  the  workshop  of  the  god  is 
aomeUmes  phieod  in  tJiis  island    The  XegAtd 

4as 


appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  volcanic  nature 
01  Iicnmoe,  which  possessed  iu  antiquity  a  toI- 
cano  called  Motycklui  (Muav^Aof).  The  island 
still  boars  traces  of  having  been  subject  to  the 
action  of  roloanie  fire,  though  the  volcano  lias 
long  siuce  disappeared.  The  most  nodent  in- 
habitants of  Lemnos,  according  to  Homer,  were 
the  Thracian  Sinties;  a  name,  however,  which 
pro^bly  only  signifies  robb^  (Xivnefi  from 
oivo/iai).  When  the  Argonauts  Uuuled  at  Lcm 
DOB,  they  ore  said  to  have  found  it  inhabited 
only  by  women,  who  had  murdered  all  Uidr 
husbands,  and  had  chosen  as  their  queen  Hyp- 
sipyle,  the  daughter  of  Thoaa,  the  Idug  of  the 
istuid.  Vid.  HyaiFTLE.  Some  of  the  Ai^o- 
nauts  settled  here,  and  became  by  tbe  Lemnian 
women  tbe  fathers  of  the  Minyte,  the  later  in- 
hftbitante  of  the  island.  The  Minvia  are  aaid 
to  have  been  driven  out  of  tbe  island  by  the 
PelaegioDS,  who  had  be«n  expelled  from  Attiea. 
These  Pelagians  ore  further  said  to  have  car- 
ried away  from  Attiea  some  Athenian  women ; 
but,  as  the  children  of  these  women  despised 
their  half-brother^  bom  of  Pelasgiun  women, 
tbe  Pelattians  murdered  both  them  and  their 
ohfldren.  in  oousequenee  of  this  atrocity,  and 
of  tbe  former  murder  of  the  Lemnian  husbands 
by  the  wives,  Lannian  Deeds  became  a  provei'b 
in  Qreeee  for  all  atrocious  acts.  Lemnos  was 
afterward  conijuercd  by  one  of  the  generals  of 
Darius;  but  Uiltiadce  delircrcd  it  &om  the  Per- 
nant,  and  made  it  sulyect  to  Athens,  iu  wboso 
power  it  remained  for  a  long  tim&  Pliny  speaks 
of  a  remarkable  labyrintb  at  Lemuos,  but  uo 
traces  of  it  have  been  disoovered  by  modern 
travellers.  The  principal  production  of  the  isl- 
and was  a  red  earth  called  terra  Lemnia  otsigiU 
lata,  which  was  employed  by  the  aucient  physi- 
cians as  a  remedy  for  wounds  and  the  bites  of 
serpents,  and  which  is  still  much  valued  by  the 
Turks  and  Greeks  fbr  its  supposed  mediciual 
virtues. 

LexomIa,  one  of  tbe  country  tiibes  of  Rom^ 
named  after  a  village  Lemoniuiu,  situated  od 
the  Via  Lattna,  before  the  Poi-ta  Ciipeuo- 

LBXOvicEa,  a  peoplu  iu  Gallia  AijuiLuiIca,  be- 
tween the  BiturigcB  and  Arverni,  whose  chief 
town  was  Angustoritnm,  subsequently  calicd 
Lemovices,  the  modem  TMnoga, 

LB3(ovfi,  a  people  of  Germany,  menticMicd 
along  witii  the  Rugii,  who  inhabited  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  in  the  modem  Pomeronia. 

LBHCaxa,  the  spectres  or  spirilB  of  the  dead. 
Some  writers  describe  Lemures  as  the  common 
name  for  all  tbe  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  divide 
them  into  two  classes;  the  Zarf«,  or  the  soula 
of  good  mvo,  and  the  Larva,  or  tbe  souls  of 
wicked  men.  But  the  common  idea  was  that 
tbe  Xemurei  and  Larva  were- tbe  same.  They 
were  said  to  wander  about  at  night  as  spectre^ 
and  to  torment  and  frighten  the  living.  -  la 
order  to  propiliato  them,  tiie  Romans  oclebra- 
ted  tbe  festival  of  tbe  Lemuralia  or  Zmwio. 
Vid,  IHet  ofAniiq^  a  v. 

liESjox,  (A^yeJat),  a  surname  of  Baebbn 
(Dionysus),  derived  from  ^^Of,  the  wine-prcsi 
or  the  vintage. 

LsMTiA  (now  Xtru),  a  town  in  Noricum,  on 
the  Danube^ 

Lbktibksks,  a  tribe  of  the  Alemonni,  vbo 
lived  on  tbf  uirtlie*''  «hore  of  tin  Laous  Briff' 
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LENTO.  C^ENNIDS. 
HuliiKU  (now  Zttke  of  Conttance),  io  the  DoodarD , 

Lnrro,  GmsMxklna,  a  follower  of  M.  Antoa^. 
H«  VM  one  of  Aatoo/B  aevea  itgrarian  oommu- 
BkHMTB  {tefiemviralui)  io  BX).  44,  for  apportioo- 
io^  the  Campsnia  ud  L^tine  lands,  vheoee 
Cicero  terms  him  divUor  Italim. 

LRHTtfLin,  OoKsSiicH,  one  of  the  baugbtiest 
f  atnoian  fiuniliea  at  Koow  ;  m  that  Oioero  omus 
tba  vords  ^^Maa  ud  XenfK'ttoi  to  express  tho 
finalitiea  of  the  high  aiistocntio  party  CadFam^ 
ill,  7).  Th«  name  was  derired  from  tent,  like 
Cioero  from  eieer.  1.  L,  ooMol  B.O.  327,  le- 
gate io  the  Caadine  cumpaigD  321,  and  dictator 
820,  -wfcea  he  aveneed  me  disgrace  of  Qie  Fur- 
ouUe  OoadiiUB.  Thia  was  indeed  disputed  (Liv^ 
is.,  15) ;  but  his  desceodaata  at  least  claimed 
tbo  booor  for  tba,  "by  awuming  the  agnomen  of 
OandioiH. — ^8.  L,  8iiniBmed  Caudikus,  pootifex 
and  eoosol  237,  when  be  triumphed 
over  the  Idgurians.  He  died  213. — 3.  but- 
Darned  Caculvus,  served  with  P.  Scipio  ia  Spiuu 
210,  pnetor  204,  one  of  the  teo  ambassaootB 
sent  to  Philip  of  Macedoa  196. — L  P.,  pnetor 
iQ  Soily  214,  aiid  ooDtmoed  ia  lus  provinoe  for 
tb«  two  folbnriiK  years.  In  189  be  was  c8M 
of  ten  aniliaua<»>n  seat  into  Asia  after  the 
aubmissioQ  of  Antiochus. — 6.  On.,  qiuntor  212, 
curule  ledile  204,  consul  201,  and  proconsul  in 
Hither  Spain  199.-6.  lu,  prntor  in  Sardinia  211, 
succeeded  Scipio  as  proconsul  in  Spain,  where 
bo  remained  for  eleven  years,  and  un  his  retam 
was  only  allowed  an  ovatioD,  because  he  only 
Iield  p^&coDsular  rank.  He  was  ooosnl  199,  and 
the  oeit  year  jwoooosul  u  GauL — 1.  L,  cunile 
.  xdilo  163,  oonsul  166,  censor  147. — 8.  P.,  ourule 
Bdile  wiUi  Scipio  Naaica  169,  consul  suffeotus 
with  C.  Domitius  162,  the  election  of  the  former 
sonsnis  being  declared  informaL  He  became 
priuoeps  seo^^  and  must  have  lived  to  a  good 
uld  age,  unee  he  was  wounded  in  the  otrntaat 
with  0.  Qraocbus  in  121< — 0.  sumamed 
Sura,  the  man  of  chief  oota  In  Catiline's  crew. 
Uc  was  qufestor  to  Sulla  in  81 :  before  bira  uid 
li.  Triarius,  Verres  bad  to  give  an  aecouot  of 
the  moneys  he  had  received  as  qoiB&tor  in  Cisal' 
pine  QauL  He  was  soon  after  himself  caUed 
to  account  for  the  same  matter,  but  was  ac- 
quitted. It  is  said  that  he  got  lua  oognomeD  of 
Sun  from  bia  conduct  on  this  ooeasioo ;  for 
when  Sulla  c^led  him  to  account,  be  answer- 
ed by  scornfully  putting  out  his  leg,  "  like  boys," 
says  Plutarch,  "  when  they  make  a  blunder  in 
pluying  at  ball"  Other  persons,  however,  bad 
bui-ne  the  name  before,  one  perhaps  of  the  Len- 
tulua  family.  In  75  he  was  pmtor ;  and  Hor- 
tensius,  pleading  before  such  a  judge,  had  do 
difficulty  in  procuriog  the  acquittal  of  TerratiuB 
Van-o  when  acous^  of  eztortioa  In  71  he 
waa  oouauL  But  in  the  next  year  be  was  eject- 
ed from  the  senate,  with  sixty-three  others,  for 
infamous  life  and  niaoocrs.  It  was  this,  prob- 
ably, that  led  him  to  join  Catiline  and  his  cren-. 
FroDi  hia  distinguished  birth  and  high  rank  he 
calculated  on  becoming  chief  of  the  conspiracy ; 
and  a  prophecy  of  the  Sit^lliue  books  was  ap- 
plied flattering  horuspcea  to  him.  Three 
Comelii  were  to  rule  Rome,  and  he  was  the 
third  after  Sulla  aud  Cinna ;  the  twentieth  year 
after  the  burning  of  the  Capitol,  itc,  was  to  be 
btal  to  the  city.  To  giio  pomr,  and  reeoror 
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ploc !  in  the  senate,  be  became  pnetor  axan 
in  6  1.  When  Catiline  quitted  the  city  for  ^ru- 
ria,  jcntulus  was  left  as  chief  of  the  home  eon 
spir  tors,  and  his  irresolutioQ  prubniily  saved 
the  uty  firom  being  fired,  for  it  woe  by  bis 
over  caution  that  the  n^otiatioo  with  tbe  am- 
basB  dors  of  the  Allobrc^es  was  entered  into: 
thee  unstable  alliot  revealed  Um  secret  to  the 
cons  1  Cicero,  who  dlraeted  them  to  fiaign  omu> 
pliai  ;e  with  the  coasjNratois'  wishes,  aud  thus 
to  0  )tain  written  documents  which  might  1m 
broi  ;l)t  io  evideoea  ogaioat  them'.  Tba  welt 
known  sequel  will  be  found  undtr  the  life  of 
O^ioe.  Lentulus  was  deposed  from  the  pr»- 
torship,  and  was  strangled  in  tbe  Capitoline 
prison  on  tlie  6th  of  Itecember  His  step-eon 
Antony  [»eteDded  that  Cicero  refused  to  dcUver 
up  his  corpse  for  buriat — 10.  P.,  sumamed  S^w- 
TBER.  He  reoeive<1  tUs  nickname  from  Ids  re- 
semblance to  .the  aHx>r  SfMntber.  Ciesar  com- 
monly colls  tUm  by  Ihis  name :  not  so  Cicero ; 
but  uiore  could  be  no  haim  io  it,  for  be  used  it 
OQ  bis  coins  vhai  propnetor  in  Spain,  simj^y  to 
di^ffgpii^h  himself  from  the  many  of  the  same 
family ;  and  luB  son  bore  it  after  lam.  He  was 
curule  (Bdile  in  63,  tbe  year  of  Cieen^s  oonsui- 
^p,  ud  was  intrmted  with  tbe  care  of  tbe 
apprehendfld  eooapirator,  P.  Sura  {vid,  Ko.  9^ 
His  games  w««  long  rem^bcred  for  their 
spleodor;  but  his  toga,  edged  with  l^rian  par- 
gave  offence.  He  was  [H«tor  in  60,  ana  by 
Cffisar's  interests  he  obtamed  Hither  Spain  fw 
bis  next  year's  province,  where  ha  renuuoed 
into  part  <4  56.  In  57  ha  was  oonsul,  whieh 
dignity  be  also  obtidned  by  Csear's  support  In 
his  oooBol^p  "he  moved  for  the  unmediate  re* 
call  of  Cicero,  broAgbt  over  his  colleague  Me- 
tellus  Nepos  to  the  some  views,  and  bis  serv- 
ices were  gratefully  acknowledged  by  Cioero 
Now,  tiier^ort^  notwithstanding  his  obli^otioos 
to  Ccesar,  be  bad  openly  taken  part  with  tbe 
ariBtootaoT.  He  reodved  Cilicia  as  his  prov- 
ince, but  m  attempted  io  vaio  to  obtun  a  de- 
cree of  the  senate  luiar^ng  bim  with  tbe  office 
of  reetoring  Ptolemy  Aretes,  the  exiled  king 
of  ^ypt^  He  remained  as  i»x>cco3uI  in  Cilicia 
from  66  all  July,  58,  and  ontained  a  triumph, 
though  not  till  61.  On  tbe  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  in  49  be  joined  the  Pompoan  party. 
He  bU  into  Owaar's  hands  at  C(«fiiuum,  but 
was  i^inr™?*^  the  latter  uniqjured.  He  then 
j<Hned  Pompey  m  .Cbreece :  and  after  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia,  be  followed  Fompey  to  Egypt,  and 
got  safe  to  Rhodes. — 11.  P,  suroamed  Sfim- 
THsa,  son  of  Ko.  10,  followed  Pompey's  f»r- 
tuoea  with  lus  father.  He  was  pardooed  by 
Cmbt,  and  ntoned  to  Italy.  In  45  be  was 
diTWOw  btm  bia  abandoned  wife,  MeteUa. 
(Comp.  Hor.,  Serm^  iL,  3,  239.)  After  tlie  mur- 
der of  Cssar  (44)  he  joined  the  conspirators. 
He  served  with  Oaasius  against  Rhodes  ;  with 
Bmtos  in  Lycia. — 12.  Gx.,  sumamed  Clodi- 
AHUi^  a  Claudius  adopted  into  tbo  Lentulus  fam- 
ily. He  was  consul  in  72  with  L.  OelUus  PuUi 
eolx  In  tiie  war  with  Sportacua  both  be  and 
his  ooUeague  were  defeated,  but  after  th^  oon- 
scdsbip.  With  the  same  collca^e  be  held  the 
censorship  in  70,  and  dected  sixty-three  mem- 
bers from  tbe  senate  for  infamous  life,  amc^ 
whom  wwe  Lentulus  Sara  (pid.  No.  9)  and  U 
AntoniuB,  aftonrard  Cioero's  oolleag-ie  in  tha 
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eoDBulsbip.  Yet  the  majority  of  thoao  expelled 
vera  ftoquitted  by  the  courts,  and  reetored ;  and 
Leatulua  supported  the  MaDiliao  law,  appoiut- 
big  Pompey  to  the  oommand  agaiuat  Mithrsr 
dates.  As  an  orator  he  coacealed  his  wont  of 
talcDt  by  great  skill  and  and  by  agood  voica 
— IS.  ll,  nunonwd  Caim,  appeared  ta  61  as  the 
dii^  aocuBer  of  P.  Clodiiu  for  vkHaHag  the 
Riyft«rieB  of  the  Bona  Dea.  Id  fis  he  vas  prae- 
tor, and  in  49  consul  viUi  C.  Marcellue.  He 
was  raised  to  the  consulship  in  consequeace  of 
hb  being  a  known  enemy  of  OcBsar.  He  did  all 
he  could  to  excite  his  wavering  party  to  take 
arms  and  meet  Cteaar:  be  called  Cicero  cow- 
ardly; blamed  him  for  seeking  a  triumph  at 
soeb  a  time ;  urged  war  at  any  price,  m  the 
bope,  says  Caasar  {B.O^  I,  4),  of  retrieving  his 
ruined  fortunes,  and  becoming  auotiier  Sulla. 
It  was  miunly  at  Lentulos's  instigation  tiiat 
the  violent  measures  passed  the  senate  early 
in  the  year,  which  gave  the -tribunes  a  pretence 
for  flyiDg  to  Coasar  at  Ravenna,  He  himself 
fled  snmk  the  dty  at  the  apjooaeh  of  Omar, 
and  afterward  oroased  over  to  Greece.  After 
the  battle  of  Pharaalia  he  fled  to  Egypt,  and 
arrived  there  the  day  after  Pompey'e  murder. 
On  landing  he  was  apprehended  by  yoiuig  Ptole- 
my's ministers,  and  put  to  death  in  prison. — 14. 

sumamed  Nioxa,  flamen  of  Mars.  In  67  he 
was  one  of  the  priests  to  whom  was  referred 
the  question  whetiier  the  site  of  Cicero's  house 
was  oooseerated  ground  In  fi6  he  was  one  of 
the  judges  in  the  case  of  P.  Sextius,  and  he  died 
in  uie  same  year,  much  praised  by  Cicero. — 16. 

SOD  of  the  last,  and  also  £amen  of  Mars. 
He  defended  H.  Scaurus  in  64,*  when  accused 
of  extortion  he  accused  Qabinius  of  high  trea- 
•on  about  the  same  time,  but  was  suspected  of 
collusion.  In  the  ndlipiucs  he  is  mentioned  as 
a  friend  of  Anttmy's^lS.  Coascs,  snmamed 
G.nmcii8,  ODDSul  B.O.  1,  was  sent  into  Aftica 
in  AJ).  6,  where  be  defeaJted  the  Oietuli ;  hence 
his  surname.  On  the  accession  of  Tiberius,  A. 
D.  14,  be  accompanied  Dnisus,  who  was-  sent 
to  quell  the  mubny  of  the  l^ioos  in  Paanonia. 
He  died  26,  at  a  very  great  age,  leanng  bdiiod 
him  aa  hcnorable  reputatiiKL — 17.  Oh,  sui^ 
namod  Q^uLicua,  soo  of  the  last,  ooosul  A. 
I>.  26.  He  afterward  had  tiie  command  of  the 
l^ons  of  Upper  Germany  for  ten  years,  and 
was  veiy  popular  among  the  troops,  hi  39  he 
was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Caligula,  who  fear- 
ed his  influence  with  the  soldiers.  He  was  an 
historian  and  a  poet ;  but  we  have  only  three 
lines  of  hia  poems  extant  unless  be  is  the  author 
of  nine  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  in- 
scribed with  the  name  of  Qstnlicus, 

Leo  or  Lsoir  (Aeuv).  1.  Also  called  Lxoxisbb 
(Aeaviijli),  of  Heraclea  on  the  Fontus,  disciple 
of  Flato^  was  one  of  the  oonqarators  who^  with 
Uietr  leader  Chio%  assassinated  Clearchus,  ty- 
rant of  Heraclea.  EC.  853.— 2.  Of  Byzantium, 
a  ihetoiioiaQ  and  Itistorical  writer  of  the  age  of 
Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great — 8.  Diaoonna 
or  tbe  Deacon,  Byaantioe  liiatortan  of  tlie  toith 
sentnry.  His  history,  io  ten  bo<^  includes 
the  period  from  the  Cretan  expedition  of  ITi- 
ccfdtoroB  Phocas,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Roman  us  XL,  A.D.  969,  to  Uu>  death  of  Joannea 
L  Zimiaces,  976.  Tika  style  of  Leo  is  vicious : 
lie  employs  unusnal  and  MHunropriate  wards 
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(many  of  them  borrowed  from  Homer,  Agtithm 
the  historian,  and  the  Septuagiot),  in  the  plaoe 
of  simple  and  common  ones ;  and  he  aboonds  in 
tautolf^cal  phrases.  Hie  history,  however,  is 
a  valuable  contemi^orary  record  of  a  stirring 
time,  honestly  and  feanessly  writtea  Edite^l 
for  the  flrrttime  byHasa^  Pons,  1818^^  Gram- 
maticDi,  one  of  toe  oontuni^»re  of  Byxfmtioe 
history  frotn  the  pwiod  when  Theophnncs  leaves 
off.  His  work,  entitled  Cltronograpkia,  extends 
from  the  accesuon  of  Leo  V.  the  Armoiiai « 
813,  to  the  death  of  Romanus  Lecapenus,  944. 
Edited  with  Theophanea  by  Combifls,  Paris, 
1066 ;  £r«[ffiDted  in  the  odUeetioD  of  the  Byzan- 
tine HistanaiiB  with  an  onended  text  ^  Bek- 
ker.  Bona,  1842.}— 5.  Arc&lnshop  of  Thessa- 
lonica,  an  emiaent  Byaantine  [wiloeoidier  and 
eecleeiastis  of  the  ninth  c^tury.  His  works 
are  lost,  but  he  is  frequently  mentitsied  in  terms 
<tf  the  bluest  praise  by  the  Byzantine  writeta, 
especially  for  his  knowledge  of  geometry  and 
astronomy. — S.  Magentenua,  a  commentator  on 
Ajrirtoflai  flourisbed  daring  the  first  half  of  the 
fourteenth  ceotnrf  .  He  was  a  mon^  and  after- 
ward archUebop  of  MytUeoe.  Several  of  lua 
oommentaries  on  Aristotle  are  extant,  and  have 
been  published.— 7.  Leo  was  also  the  n^e  of 
six  Byzantine  emperors.  Of  these,  Leo  Vl,  but- 
named  the  plulosopber,  who  reined  886-411, 
is  celebrated  bi  tue  lidstoiy  of  tiie  later  Qveek 
Eteratur&  He  wrote  a  treatise  oa  Ched  tao- 
tics,  seventeen  oracles,  thirty-three  orationB, 
and  several  other  works,  which  are  still  extant. 
He  is  also  celebrated  in  the  history  ofl^isla- 
tion.  As  the  Latin  language  had  loog  ceased 
to  be  the  oflicial  lai^age  of  the  Eastern  em- . 
pire,  Basil,  the  father  of  Leo,  had  formed  and 
putiy  executed  the  plan  of  issuing  an  authorised 
Greek  version  of  Jiwtiniao's  l^^lataon.  Hm 
plan  was  carried  out  by  Leo.  The  Greek  ver- 
sion is  known  under  the  title  of  "BaaiXuui  6,to^ 
Tu^eti,  or,  shortly,  BofftXcxaT;  in  Latin  Battti- 
ea,  which  means  "  Imperial  ConBtitntions"  or 
"Laws."  It  is  divided  into  sixty  books,  sub- 
divided into  titles,  and  contains  the  Institatea, 
the  I^^^  tlie  Oodex,  and  the  Novellts;  and 
likewise  mob  omistitotioDs  as  were  issned  by 
the  snoceesors  of  Justinian  down  to  Leo  YL 
There  are,  however,  many  laws  of  the  Digest 
omitted  in  the  Basilica,  which  contain,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  ooDsiderable  number  of  laws  or 
extracts  from  anaent  jurists  which  are  not  in 
the  Digest  The  publication  of  this  authorized 
bodv  of  law  in  toe  Greek  language  led  to  the 
gradoal  dbnae  id  the  original  compflatioDs  of 
Justinian  in  the  East  Bot  the  Roman  law  waa 
thus  more  firmly  established  in  Eastom  Eorope 
and  Western  Ajua,  where  it  has  maintained  it- 
self among  the  Greek  population  to  the  present 
day.  "Die  best  edition  of  the  Basiliea  is  the 
one  now  publishii^  by  Helmbacb,  Idpe.,  1883, 

'^'^jsobOtbs.    Vld.  Labotib. 

[Lbocedeb  (AeuK7i}i7c)  s<»t  of  Phidoa  Vid. 
PHIDOI*.] 

[LxtJcnXazs  {Keuxupin),  an  Athenian  statuary 
and  sculptor,  was  ooe  of  the  great  artiste  of  tlie 
later  Atb«iian  school,  at  the  head  of  which 
were  Scopes  and  Praxiteles.  He  fiourished  B- 
0.  862-838.  Hw  master-piece  of  Leocharea 
seenu  to  have  baeo  Ui  in^  of  the  rapa  of 
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Qanjmede.  The  original  vork  3vas  ia  bnai». 
Of  tho  eztauf'  oopies  ia  m&rble,  tli«  beat  ii  od«, 
half  the  Bixe  of  file,  ia  tb«  Mum  Fio<ll«incD- 
tiiia. 

liBOcSiduK  (AMM^puv),  a  Aaiat  in  Atfaoia,  in 
the  Cenmieus,  ereeted  in  honor  of  tha  daugb- 
jm  of  Leoe.   Hipparchiu  woe  murdered  here. 

LcOi>iiua  (Aeudt^of),  a  distioguisbed  Attie 
■r«tor,  vos  educated  ia  the  Bcho<d  of  Isoorates, 
aod  is  greatly  praieed  by  .£achiaea. 

^Lbodamab  (Acutk^ofl  oa«  of  tlie  Theban 
dueftains  vho  defendM  Thebes  B^nst  the 
attack  of  the  Argivea;  he  slew  j£gialeus,  aad 
-was  himself  slain  hj  Alooueoa.] 

[LioM  {Atav),  a  village  od  the  eastern  coast 
of  Sieily,  near  Syracoae,  occupied  by  both  tiie 
Atheiuaos  and  the  Romans  in  their  respeotive 
operations  against  that  city.] 

J^LxosKS  [Aeiu6t]c\  aon  of  CEoops^  one  of  the 
tors  of  Penelope,  hated  by  tha  rest  as  an  on- 
wdeome  wamer;  he  vaa  shun  by  Ulysaea.] 

IdcoidcA,  a  town  of  the  Edetani  in  the  vest 
of  BispaDia  Tarraooneosis. 

LkOnidab  (Aeuvidof).  1.  I.  King  of  Sparta 
B.O.  491-480,  was  one  of  the  bods  of  Anaxan- 
dridea  by  his  first  wife,  and,  according  to  some 
aoeooDta,  was  twio-brotber  to  Cleombrotas. 
Ha  HKoeedad  hi>  baltbrotbw  CleomffKB  I, 
RO.  491,  lua  elder  brother  Dorieoa  also  haTing 
prarioiiily  died.  When  Oreece  was  invaded 
Of  Xerxes,  480,  Leooidaa  was  sent  with  a  small 
army  to  make  a  stand  against  the  enemy  at  the 
paas  of  Thermopylsk  The  number  of  fajs  annj^ 
-  la  rariousty  stated:  seoordiog  to  Herodotus,  it 
aiWNinted  to  somewhat  more  than  five  thoasBod 
men,  of  whom  three  huodred  wa«  Spartans ; 
ia  all  probability,  the  r^olar  band  of  (eo  called) 
inighU  {Innelc).  The  Peruana  in  rain  attempt- 
ed to  fbroe  their  way  through  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylffi.  They  were  driven  baek  by  Leonidas 
and  his  gallant  band  with  immense  alat^ter. 
At  lei«tE  the  Hdian  Ephialtee  betraved  the 
monntain  path  of  the  Ajaopasa  to  the  Peraana, 
who  were  thas  able  to  fall  upon  the  rear  of  the 
Greeks.  When  it  became  known  to  lieontdas 
that  the  Persians  were  crossing  the  mountuia, 
he  dismissed  all  the  <^er  Greeks  except  the 
Thespian  and  Theban  foroes,  declariog  that  be 
and  the  Spartans  under  his  oommaud  must 
needs  remam  in  the  post  they  had  been  sent  to 
gnard.  Then,  before  the  body  of  Persians,  who 
vere  erosang  the  moon  tain  under  Hydames, 
conld  arrive  to  attack  him  in  the  rear,  he  ad- 
vaooed  from  the  narrow  pass  and  charged  the 
myriads  of  the  eoemy  with  bia  handful  of  troops, 
hopeless  now  of  preserving  their  lives,  aad  anx- 
iooa  only  to  sell  tbem  dearly.  In  the  desperate 
bottle  which  enaue^  LwoidaB  himself  fell  soon. 
His  body  was  rescued  1^  tlie  Greeks,  after  a 
violent  struggle.  On  the  hillock  in  the  pass, 
where  the  remnaut  of  the  Greeks  made  their 
last  stand,  a  lion  of  iiom  was  set  up  in  his 
honor. — 2.  II.  King  of  Sparta,  was  s<m  of  the 
traitor  Cleonymns.  He  acted  as  guardian  to 
hia  inbot  rektive.  Arena  II,  on  whose  deiUh 
he  ascended  the  throng  about  266.  Being  op- 
posed to  the  projected  reforms  of  his  oootem- 
ponry,  Agis  I  v  ^  ne  was  deposed,  and  the  thrc»ie 
was  transferred  to  bis  soa-in-law  Cleombrotua ; 
but  he  was  soon  afterward  recalled,  and  caused 
Agia  to  be  put  to  death,  24a  He  died  about 


236,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Cleomeofs 
UL — 8.  A  kinsman  of  Olympiae,  the  mother  o( 
Alexander  the  Great,  was  mtrusted  with  the 
toaia  superioteodence  of  Atennder's  education 
in  his  eanier  years,  before  he  became  die  pupil 
of  Aristotle.  Leooidas  waa  a  man  of  austere 
efaaracler,  and  trained  the  young  prioce  in  hardy 
and  self-denying  habits.  They  were  tivo  ex- 
cellent cooks  (sold  Alexander  afterward)  with 
which  Leonidas  had  furnished  him — a  uisbt't 
march  to  season  his  breakfiul,  and  a  scanty 
breokfut  to  season  hia  dimwr,— 4.  Of  Tarcn- 
tum,  the  author  of  opward  of  ooe  hundred  epi- 
gnuna  in  the  Doric  dialect  His  epigrams  form- 
ed a  part  of  the  Garland  of  Meleagcr.  They 
are  chiefly  inscriptions  for  dedicatory  offerings 
and  works  of  art,  and,  though  not  of  a  very  high 
order  of  poetry,  ore  usuallv  pleasing,  ingeuioua, 
and  in  good  taste^  Lconioas  probably  lived  in 
the  time  of  Pyrriiu&— S.  Of  Alexandres,  also  an 
epigrammatic  poe^  flourished  under  Nero  and 
Vespasiaa  la  the  Greek  Anthology,  forty-three 
epigrams  are  ascribed  to  him :  they  are  of  a 
very  low  order  of  merit 

Leonnatus  (Aroi^uTOf),  1.  A  Macedonian  of 
Pella,  one  of  Alexander's  most  distinguished 
officers.  His  father's  name  is  variously  given, 
as  Anteas,  Anthea,  Onaaus,  and  JGunna.  He 
saved  Alexander'a  life  in  India  in  the  assault  on 
the  city  of  the  MaE  After  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der (KC.  828),  he  obtained  the  satrapy  of  the 
Lesser  or  Hellespontine  Fhry^a,  and  m  the  fol< 
lowing  year  he  crossed  over  into  Europe,  to  as- 
sist Antipater  against  the  Greeks;  but  he  was 
defeated  by  the  Athenians  and  their  allies,  and 
fell  io  battlft— [2.  Another  officer  in  the  service 
of  Alexander,  a  native  of  MgtB,  and  son  of  An 
tipater. — S.  A  Macedonian  officer  in  the  service 
of  PyrrhuE^  kii^  of  Epims,  who  saved  the  lifo 
of  that  monarch  at  the  batUe  of  Henclea,  B.O. 
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[LaoHoaiDB  fAnw^uoc),  one  <^  fl>«  leaders  of 
the  Gaulq  in  toeir  invasion  of  Macedonia  and 
the  adjacent  countries.] 

[Leonteus  (AeovTciif),  son  of  Ooronus,  led  tha 
Lapithffi  to  Troy  in  for^  ahipa ;  one  of  the  com 
batants  at  the  funeral  games  in  honor  of  Pa* 
troelufl.] 

Lxo^niXoES  (Aeovrtudvc).  1.  A  Theban,  com- 
manded at  Thermopyln  ue  forces  supplied  by 
Thebes  to  the  Grecian  army,  B.C.  480.— 2.  A 
Tbeban,  assisted  the  Spartans  in  seinng  the 
Cadmea,  or  citadel  of  Thebes,  in  862.  He  was 
slaiu  by  Pelopidas  in  819,  when  the  Tbeban  ex 
ilea  recovered  jKtSBession  of  the  Cadmea. 

Leomjni  (of  htovTlvoi :  Aeovrivof  :  now  Len- 
tint),  a  town  ia  the  east  of  Sicily,  about  fava 
miles  from  the  sea,  northwest  of  Syracuse^  was 
situated  uptm  the  small  river  Lissus.  It  waa 
built  upon  two  hills,  iriiidi  were  separated  fi-um 
one  another  by  a  valley,  in  which  were  the  fo- 
rum, the  scnate  boufle,  and  the  other  public 
buildings,  while  the  temples  aad  the  private 
bouses  occupied  the  bills.  The  rich  plains 
north  of  the  city,  called  Leontini  Campi,  wer« 
some  of  the  most  fertile  in  Sicily,  eiid  produced 
abuodaut  tfrops  of  most  excellent  wheat  Le- 
ontini  was  founded  b7  Chalcidions  from  Ifoxoa, 
B.C.  780,  only  six  yearr  after  the  foundation  of 
Naxos  itself.  It  never  attained  much  political 
importance  in  oooseqiK'nce  of  its  proximity  te 
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Rrraciie,  to  -wh'ch  it  eoon  beeamfl  subject,  and 
wDose  fortunes  it  Ghat-ed.  At  a  later  time  it 
joined  the  Cartlinginiaiis,  aod  wae,  id  ooose- 
tiu«iice,  takeo  and  plundered  by  the  Roraana. 
uoder  the  Romana  it  sunk  ioto  inaigninoBiMe. 
Qorgias  waa  a  cutive  of  LeoutiuL 

Lkontfs  (AtoiTif),  oue  of  the  ten  Attio  tribes 
formed  by  Glistbenes,  nud  deriving  its  name 
from  thfl  hero  Leos.     Vid.  Lbos.] 

IxosTivM  (AewTiov),  an  Athenian  betsra,  the 
disciple  and  miatress  of  Epiciiriia,  wrote  a  tr«a- 
lise  against  Theophrastus.  She  bad  a  daughter, 
Danai),  yiho  -was  also  an  hetiera  of  some  iioto- 
riety. 

LeontIdm  {Aeovtiov),  a  town  in  Achaia,  be- 
tween Pbaiie  and  iEgium. 

LEo:fT(>p5i.iB  (ArovrojroAif,  Arovruv  njAffi 
1.  A  eity  in  the  Delta  of  ^gypt  sooth  of 
Thnints,  and  northwest  of  Athribia,  was  (he 
capital  of  the  Ifonios  Leootopolites,  and  proba- 
bly of  late  foundation,  as  no  wiiter  before  iStrabo 
ineutious  it    Its  site  is  uuceilaio. — 2.  lid.  Ni- 

CEFItORIUU. 

LfiOPBBriDEs,  t.  A,  Simooides,  the  son  of  Leo- 
prepes. 

Leo8  (Aeuf),  oDe  of  the  heroes  eponyini  of 
the  AUiMuans,  said  to  have  been  a  son  of  Oi> 
phens.  The  phyle  or  tribe  of  Leo&tia  derired 
Its  name  from  turn.  Onee,  wben  Athens  wu 
suffering  from  famine  or  plague,  the  Delphic 
oraele  demanded  that  the  daughters  of  Leos 
should  be  sacrificed,  and  the  utber  oomplied 
vith  the  command  of  the  orade.  The  maideDB 
vere  afterward  honored  by  the  Atbeniaos,  who 
erect(-d  the  Leocorivm  (from  Acuf  and  Kopai)  to 
them.  Tbeir  names  were  Prazttbea,  Theope, 
and  Eubule, 

Leo3th£kbs  {Aeuadhtj^),  an  Atbenian  com- 
mander of  the  combined  Greek  army  in  the 
Lamian  war.  In  the  year  afWr  the  death  of 
Alexander  (B.C.  828),  be  defeated  Antipater 
near  Thermopylie;  AnUpater  therenpon  uirew 
himself  ioto  the  small  town  of  Laniia.  Lcos- 
thenes  pressed  the  siege  with  the  utmost  vigor, 
but  was  killed  by  a  blow  from  a  etoue.  His 
loss  was  mourned  by  the  Athenians  as  a  public 
calamity.  He  was  honored  with  a  public  hurial 
in  the  Cemmicus,  and  his  funeral  oratioD  was 
pronounced  by  Hyperides. 

IiEOTVcaiDKS  {AtarvxtS^,  Aevrvxtd^,  He- 
rod). 1.  King  of  SpflJrta,  B.O.  491-169.  He 
commanded  the  Greek  fleet  in  479,  and  defeated 
the  PeraianB  at  the  battle  of  Myeole.  He  was 
afterward  seut  with  an  army  into  Tbessaly  to 
punish  Chose  who  had  sided  with  the  Persiaue ; 
but,  in  consequence  of  his  accepting  the  bribes 
of  the  Aleuado),  he  was  brought  to  trial  on  bis 
return  home,  and  went  into  exile  to  T^ea,  469, 
where  he  died.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  grand- 
son, Archidamus  IL — 2.  GraodBon  of  Archida- 
IDU3  H.,  and  son  of  Agis  IL  There  was,  how- 
ever, some  suspi^on  toat  he  was,  in  reali^,  the 
fruit  of  an  intrigue  of  Aloilnades  with  Ttnieea, 
the  queen  of  Agia ;  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  excluded  from  the  throne,  mainly  through 
Iho  influence  of  Lysand^r,  and  his  unue,  Agesi- 
InUB  II.,  was  substituted  in  his  room. 

LcFU>C3  ^uIlids,  a  distinguished  patrician 
family.     1.  HI.,  icdile  B.O.  192;  proetor  191, 
with  Sicily  as  lua  province;  consul  187,  when 
he  defeated  the  Ligurians;  pontifex  maximns. 
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180;  oeneor  179  with  M.  Fulvius  Nobili->r;  aod 
consul  a  second  time  176.  He  was  ax  time* 
chosen  by  the  eenson  princeps  senatus,  and  he 
died  162,  full  of  Tears  and  honors.  Lcpidua  the 
triumvir  is  eoUed  by  Oicero  (PhiL  xiii.,  7)  Uie 
pronepot  of  this  Lepidua ;  but  lie  would  seem 
more  probably  to  have  been  his  abnepoi,  or 
great-greatifraodsoa — 2.  M,  consul  187,  car- 
ried on  war  in  Spain  ogaiost  the  Vaccaii,  but 
nnsuccessfully.  Smee  he  had  attacked  the  Vo^ 
cai  in  oppositioo  to  the  egress  orders  of  the 
B^te,  he  was  deprived  of  his  command,  aorl 
oondemned  to  pay  a  fine.  He  was  a  man  of 
education  and  refined  taste.  Cicero,  who  hod 
read  his  speeches,  speaks  of  him  as  the  greatest 
onitor  of  his  age.  He  helped  to  form  the  style 
of  Tibeiius  Gracchus  and  C.  Cai-bo,  who  were 
accustomed  to  listen  to  him  vitb  great  care. — 
8.  the  father  of  the  triumvir,  was  prator  in 
Sicily  in  81,  where  he  earned  a  character  by 
his  oppressions  only  seoond  to  that  of  Verres. 
In  the  civil  wars  between  Marius  and  Sulla  he 
belonged  at  first  to  the  party  of  the  latter,  but 
he  afterward  came  forward  as  a  leader  of  the 
popular  party.  lo  his  oonanlship,  78,  he  at- 
tempted to  rescind  the  lam  of  Sulla,  who  had 
lately  died,  but  he  was  Of^raoed  by  his  coUeagne 
Catmos,  -who  reoeived  the  powenul  support  of 
Pompey.  In  the  following  year  (77)  Lepidus 
took  up  arms  and  marched  against  Rome.  He 
was  defeated  by  Pompey  ami  Catulus,  under 
the  walls  of  the  eity,  in  the  Campus  Marti  on 
and  was  oUiged  to  take  to  flight.  Finding  it 
impossible  tohold  bis  ground  in  Itnly,  Lepidm 
sailed  with  the  remainder  of  his  forces  to  Sar- 
diuia ;  but  repulsed  even  in  this  island  by  the 
proprietor,  he  died  shortly  aflci'^'ard  of  chagrin 
and  sorrow,  which  is  said  to  have  been  increas- 
ed by  the  dlsoovery  of  his  wife's  infidelity. — 
4.  Mam.,  snroamed  Liviahbs,  because  he  be- 
longed originally  to  the  Idvia  gene,  consul  77, 
belonged  to  the  aristocratical  party,  and  was 
one  of  the  influential  persons  who  prevailed 
upon  Sulla  to  spare  the  life  of  the  youug  Julius 
Cbbsot. — 6.  11,  consul  66,  with  L.  Volcatus  Tul- 
lus,  the  same  year  in  which  Cicero  was  prfetor. 
He  behHj^ed  to  the  aristocratical  party,  but  oo 
the  break mg  out  of  the  eivtl  war  m  49,  he  re- 
tired to  his  Fmniaa  villa  to  watdi  the  progrces 
of  events. — 6.  L.  ./Euiuns  PAtrLus,  son  of  Ho, 
8,  and  brother  of  M.  Jjepidus,  the  triumvir.  His 
surname  of  Paulus  was  probably  given  him  by 
his  father,  in  honor  of  Uie  celebrated  jEmiliua 
Paulus,  the  conqueror  of  Macedonia :  but,  sincti 
he  belooged  to  toe  fiamilj^  of  the  Lepidi,  and  not 
to  that  of  the  PauU,  he  la  inserted  m  this  place, 
and  not  under  Paulos.  .£milii»  Paulus  did 
not  follow  the  example  of  his  father,  but  com- 
menced his  public  career  by  supporting  the  aris- 
tocratical party.  His  first  public  act  was  tlte 
aocnsatioQ  of  Catiline  in  63.  He  was  quastor 
in  Mooedonia  69 ;  sedile  66 ;  pr«tor  63 ;  and 
consul  60,  ahog  with  M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 
Paulus  was  raised  to  the  consulship  on  aceonnt 
of  his  being  one  of  the  most  determined  ene- 
mies of  OtMar,  but  Cteear  gained  him  over  to 
his  side  by  a  bribe  of  fifteen  hundred  talents, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  expended  on  the  oom- 
pletion  of  a  magnificent  basilica  which  he  ha^ 
commenced  in  his  ledilesbip.  After  the  murdei 
of  Oiwar  (44),  Paulus  Joined  the  fleoatorinl  par 
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ty.  He  voB  one  of  the  aeoatora  vho  doclvred 
M.  Lepidns  a  pnblte  eDemy  od  acconot  of  his 
hikTiDf  joined  Antony ;  and,  accordingly,  Jthea 
tnomTirate  was  formed,  his  name  was  set 
down  fint  in  tbe  proecriptioo  liat  by  his  own 
brother.  He  soldiers,  however,  who  were  ap- 
pi^Dtfid  to  kill  him,  allowed  him  to  esoape.  He 
passed  o-'er  to  Bmtus  in  Asia,  and  after  the 
death  of  the  latter  repaired  to  Milettis.  Here 
he  remained,  and  refosed  to  ffo  to  Borne,  al- 
tboorii  he  vat  pardoned  by  we  triQonir& — 9. 
U.  .£iiiiJin  IxFiDua,  tbe  "noinmB,  Iwothcr  of 
the  last  On  the  breakii^  oat  the  avil  war 
(49),  Lepidu^  who  was  Uien  pmfor,  joined 
CsDMr's  party ;  and  as  the  eonsuls  had  fled 
with  Fompey  from  Italy,  Lepids^  as  praetor, 
wan  tbe  bigheat  magistrate  remaining  in  Italy. 
During  Coaar'a  absence  in  Spain,  Le[ndv  pre- 
nded  at  the  eomltja  in  which  the  former  was 
ft[^M>ioted  dictator.  In  the  following  year  (48) 
he  reeeived  tbe  pi-ovioce  of  Kearer  Spain.  On 
his  return  to  Rome  in  47,  Ciesar  gnmted  him 
a  triumph,  and  made  bim  his  magister  eqnitum ; 
and  in  the  next  year  (46),  bis  eolleagae  in  the 
consulship.  Ja  44  he  received  from  Ceaear  the 
goremmeut  of  Karbonese  Gaul  and  Nearer 
Spain,  but  had  not  qoitted  the  neighboibood  of 
Rome  at  the  time  of  tha  dict^oi'a  death.  Hav- 
ing the  command  of  an  army  near  the  city,  he 
was  able  to  render  M.  Antony  ^eient  assist- 
ance ;  and  the  lattor,  in  consequence,  allowed 
Lepidiia  to  be  chosen  pontifez  mazimos,  which 
di^ty  bad  become  vacant  by  Osesar's  death. 
Lepidus  soon  afterward  repaired  to  bia  {wovio- 
ees  of  Gaul  and  Spain.  He  remained  nentral 
in  tbe  struggle  between  Antony  and  the  senate ; 
but  he  Bubjequently  joined  Antony,  when  the 
latter  fled  to  bim  m  Gaul  after  hia  defeat  at 
Mtitiaa.  This  was  in  the  end  of  May,  48  ;  and 
wb«i  the  news  reached  Kome,  the  senate  pro- 
claimed Lemdna  a  poblio  enemy.  In  the  au- 
tumn Lejndus  and  Antmy  erossed  the  Alps  at 
tbe  head  of  a  powerful  army.  Octaviaona  (alt- 
erward  Augustus)  joined  them;  and  in  the 
Dumth  of  October  tbo  celebrated  tnumvirate  was 
formed,  by  which  the  Roman  world  was  divid- 
ed between  Ootaviaoos,  Antony,  and  Le{Hdns. 
Vid.  Pl  129,  bi  Id  42  Lepidus  remained  in  Italy 
as  eonsn),  while  tbe  two  other  trinmvira  jwos- 
ecuted  tbe  war  against  Brutus  and  Oamna, 
Id  tbe  freab  division  of  the  provinces  after  tbe 
battle  ot  Philippi,  Lepidus  received  AMca, 
where  he  remained  till  36.  In  this  year  Oo- 
tavianus  summoned  bim  to  Sicily  to  assist  him 
in  the  war  o^nst  Sextus  Pompey.  Lepidus 
obeyed,  but,  Ured  of  being  treated  as  a  suboi^ 
dinate,  be  resolved  to  make  ao  effort  to  acquire 
Sicily  for  himself  and  to  re^n  bis  lost  power. 
He  was  easily  subdued  by  Ootavianus,  who 
spared  bis  hfe,  bat  deprived  him  of  his  trium- 
virate, his  army,  and  his  provinces,  and  som- 
maoded  that  he  should  live  at  Circ^,  under 
strict  surveillance.  Ha  allowed  bim,  bowever, 
to  retain  bia  dignity  of  pontafex  mazimoa  He 
ified  RC.  18.  Augustus  mooeeded  him  aa 
pootifex  maximoa.  Lepidus  was  food  of  ease 
and  repose,  and  it  is  not  improbbUe  that  be 
possessed  abilities  capable  of  effecting  much 
more  than  be  ever  aid^ — 8.  Paclus  ^kilids 
Lkpukis,  sod  of  No.  6,  with  whom  be  ts  fre- 
qnantly  oonfennded.  His  name  it  Tarionsly 
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given  by  the  ancient  writers,  .Mmiliut  Pawiw^ 
or  Paulut  ./thnilivs,  or  .^miliua  Lepidua  Pmiiuf, 
but  Fauiut  .^hniliut  Lepidut  seems  to  be  tbe 
most  oorreot  form.  He  probably  fled  with  Ut 
father  to  Bmtus.  but  be  afterward  made  bia 

geace  with  the  triumvira.  He  aeoompanied 
«tavianus  in  his  campaign  agaioat  Sex.  Pom- 

i)ey  in  Sidly  in  86.  In  34  be  was  consul  anf- 
ectos.  In  22  he  was  censor  with  Xi.  Uanalius 
PlaneuB,  and  died  while  holding  this  dignity^ 
9.  H.  iEmiiDB  LinnD^  sod  of  the  triumvir 

SNa  V)  and  Junia,  formed  a  emspiraqy  in  80 
or  the  purpose  of  assaaainating  Octavianus  on 
his  return  to  Rome  after  tbe  battle  of  Acdum. 
Maecenas,  who  had  charge  of  the  city,  became 
acquainted  with  the  plot,  seized  Lepidus,  and 
sent  him  to  Ootavianna  in  the  East;  who  pot 
him  to  death,  ffia  bibw  was  ignorant  of  the 
oonspiraoy,  but  his  mother  was  privy  to  it 
Lepidus  was  married  twice :  bis  first  wife  was 
Antoma,  the  daughter  of  the  triumvir,  and  his 
seccHid  Servilia,  irao  put  an  end  to  her  life  by 
swallowii^  buniing  coals  when  the  ccospir- 
a^  of  her  husband  was  discovered. — 10.  Q. 
Mmum  Lxpisus,  consul  in  21  with  M,  LolUuL 
(Hor.,  J^p,  i,  20,  28.) — 11.  L.  jSIkiuds  FAULira, 
s<Hi  of  No.  8  anl  Cornelia,  married  Julia,  the 
grand-daughter  of  Angnstoa.  Vid.  Julia,  Na  6. 
Paulns  is  therefore  t^ed  the  pro^mer  of  Au- 
gustus. He  was  omsul  AJ).  1,  with  0.  Cosai, 
hia  wife's  brother.  He  entered  into  a  omspii^ 
acy  against  Augustus,  of  the  particulars  of 
which  we  are  not  inftomed. — 12.  U.  .dSiULnn 
LiFiDim,  brother  of  tbe  lai^  ooumiI  A.J>.  A 
with  L  Anxmtina.  He  Ured  on  the  most  inti- 
mate terms  with  Augustas,  who  employed  bim 
in  tbe  war  against  the  Dalmatians  in  AD.  9. 
After  the  death  of  Angustus,  be  was  also  held 
in  high  esteem  by  Tiberius.— IS.  M.  ^wuns 
Lxpiotre,  consul  with  T.  Statilius  Taurus  iu 
AJX  11,  mnrt  be  carefully  diitingnished  tttn^ 
the  laat  In  AJ).  21  be  obtained  Oaa  jMwinoe 
of  Asia. — 14.  .£iciLiU8  Lepidus,  the  son  of  No. 
11  and  Julia,  the  grand-daughter  of  Augostui^ 
and  oonsequantly  the  great-grandson  of  Augus- 
tus. He  was  due  of  the  minions  of  the  Emper- 
or Oabgnla,  with  whom  he  had  the  most  sbwue- 
fol  eonneetim.  He  married  Drnsilla,  the  br 
vorite  sistef  of  tbe  emperor;  but  he  was,  uot- 
wittistandio(t  put  to  death  by  Caligula,  A.D.  89. 

LsFOHTi^  a  people  inhabiting  the  Alps,  in 
whose  country  Caesar  {daoes  the  sources  of  the 
Rhine,  and  Pliny  the  sources  of  the  Rhcae. 
They  dwelt  on  the  soatbem  slope  of  the  St 
Gotnard  and  the  Simpl(Hi,  towurd  tbe  Lago 
Maggiort,  and  their  name  is  still  retained  to 
the  Vol  Levmtina.  Their  chief  town  was  Os- 
cela  (now  Domo  <tO*aoIa), 

LvaiA  (Anr^)  daughter  of  Pyrgeus,  from 
whom  the  town  of  Lejareum  in  Elis  was  laid  to 
have  derived  ite  name.  Vid.  LapamiL  An- 
other traditioD  derived  the  name  from  Lepreu% 
a  son  of  Oaoooo,  Glauooo,  or  IWeus,  \rf  Aa- 
tydamia.  He  vaa  a  gnrndsm  of  Neptune  (Po- 
seidon), and  a  riTal  of  Herenlet  both  in  Ina 
strength  and  his  powers  of  eating,  bot  he  wai 
oonquered  and  slain  by  the  latter.  Hia  tomb 
was  Delieved  to  exist  in  Fhigalia. 

IiBPRitm  (Aiitpeov,  Atirpeo^:  A.eitpe&TiK  '■  now 
StnmUi),  a  town  of  Elis  in  Triphylia,  situated 
forty  sta^a  from  the  sea^  waa  said  to  hare  beau 
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fcunded  in  tiia  time  of  TheBetu  by  Mlnyans 
from  Lemnofl.  After  tbe  MeueciaQ  ware  it 
was  ■abdaed  hy  tlw  EUeans  with  the  aid  of 
Bparta:  but  it  recovered  ita  indepeodeiiee  in 
tlw  PelopoDoeuan  war,  aod  vu  assisted  b; 
tbe  Spartans  ^^ainst  Elis.  At  tbe  time  of  tbe 
Aohaeao  leagua  it  vsb  subiMt  to  £Ub. 
[LiFUiTB  (Acirpevf).  Vid,  Lkpru.] 
Lefta,  a  native  of  Cales  in  Campania, 
and  pn»EeotU8  &bHlm  to  Ciceru  in  Cilioia,  EC. 
81.  He  jf^ied  th«  Pompaiao  par^  »  the  civil 
mr,  ami  is  frequeotly  mectiODed  in  Ciooo's 
lettera. 

Jjar^baa  (AeirrtvtiA  1.  A  Syracusan,  bod 
of  Hermocratee,  and  wotber  of  DioDyBias  tbe 
Elder,  tyraot  of  Syracuse.  He  oommanded  his 
brother's  fleet  in  the  var  agwnst  the  Cortbar 
gmtaDS,  B.O.  897,  bat  was  defeated  by  Mago 
with  ^reat  lou.  In  890  be  was  sent  by  Dionys- 
ius  with  a  fleet  to  tbe  assietance  of  the  Luoa- 
niane  against  the  Italian  Qreeke.  Some  time 
afterwB^  he  gave  offeoce  to  the  jealous  tem- 
per of  the  tyrant  by  girbg  one  of  bia  daogh- 
teni  in  marriage  to  Philistus,  without  any  pre- 
vious iotimatiao  to  Dioaysiiu,  and  on  this  ac- 
count he  WAS  banished  from  Syracuse,  blether 
with  Fhilistoa.  He  tbereapon  retired  to  Tburii, 
but  was  subsequently  recalled  CionysiuB  to 
Syracuse.  Here  he  was  completely  remstated 
in  bis  fonner  &Tor,  and  obtained  one  of  the 
daughten  of  Dionyaiua  in  marriage.  In  88S 
be  again  took  an  active  part  in  tbe  war  against 
the  Cartbagioian^  aod  oomnianded  tiie  right 
wing  of  tbe  Synunuan  army  in  tbe  battle  near 
Cronimn,  ia  wbidi  be  waa  killed. — &  A  Syra- 
cusan,  who  joined  with  Oalippas  in  expeuing 
tbe  garrison  of  tbe  yonnger  Dionysins  from 
Bbegium,  861.  Soon  afterward  he  assassin- 
ated Colippus,  and  tbcn  crossed  over  to  Sicily, 
where  be  made  himself  tyrant  of  ApoUonia  and 
Eogyum,  He  was  exp^ed  in  common  with 
the  other  tyrants  by  TimoUon ;  but  bia  life 
waa  spared,  and  be  was  sent  into  utile  at 
Oorintb,  842. — S.  An  Athenian,  known  only  as 
tbe  proposer  of  a  law  taking  away  all  special 
exemptions  from  the  burden  of  public  cha^ea 
{dTeMiai  Tuv  ^HTmpyiQv),  against  wbidi  tbe 
edebrated  oratim  of  Demoetbenea  is  directed, 
mually  known  as  the  oration  against  Leptines. 
Tbii  ^eech  was  delivered  856;  and  the  law 
most  nave  been  passed  above  a  year  before, 
as  we  are  told  that  the  lapse  of  more  than  tbat 
period  bad  already  exempted  Leptines  from  all 
pers(mal  responsiulity.  Henoe  tbe  eSbrts  of 
DemoslbetMs  were  directed  solely  to  tbe  re- 
peal of  the  law,  not  tu  the  punishment  of  its 
jMoposer.  His  arguments  were  suooeasful,  and 
the  law  waa  repeued. — 1.  A  Syrian  Greek,  who 
■ssaswnated  with  his  own  hand,  at  Laodicea, 
On.  OotanoB,  the  chief  of  tbe  B^nan  deputies, 
who  bad  been  sent  into  Syria,  162.  Demetrius 
caused  Leptines  to  be  seixed,  aod  seat  as  a 
prisoner'to  Rome;  but  tbe  senate  refused  to 
receive  bim,  being  desirons  to  reserve  thia 
eause  of  oomjdaint  as  a  public  arievanoe. 

Lania  (Anrr^r).  1.  Lxpna  Maon a  or  Nxapo- 
ua  Axirrtt  uey63^,  NeaimXtc),  a  city  on  the 
ooaat  of  Northetn  Africa,  between  tbe  Syrtea, 
east  of  Abrotonum,  and  west  of  tbe  moutb  of 
the  litUe  river  Cmvps,  waa  a  Pbtenician  col- 
jBTt  with  a  flooriuuiff  ooMineice,  Uunub  if 


'  possessed  no  harbor.  With  Abnttmua  and 
<Ea  it  formed  tbe  African  Tripolia  Hie  Bm- 
mans  made  it  a  col<«iy  :  it  was  tbe  Inrtb-piUee 
of  the  Emperor  SeptimCsi  Serema;  and  it  eoe- 
tinued  to  flotmi^  till  AJ).  866,  when  it  waa  al- 
most ruined  by  ao  attaek  from  a  Lilqraa  bib* 
Justinian  did  aometluDg  toward  its  restoratioa' 
but  the  Arabian  invasion  completed  its  deatruo- 
tiou.  Its  ruins  are  still  coosidemble. — 2.  Lzp- 
ns  MiHOB  or  PAaVA  {Aemig  ^  fiixpu :  ruins  at 
Lama\  usually  called  umply  Leptia,  a  Phteni- 
cian  colony  00  the  coast  of  Bysoaum,  in  Ninih- 
em  Afrioa,  between  Hadmmetom  and  n«p- 
sub:  an  important  place  under  both  the  Oa^- 
thaginiana  and  tbe  Komaoa. 

LwnA  (now  Bt  Monorat),  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  Gallia  liarbonensis,  opposite  Autlpolia 
(dow  AiUibn\ 

Lxaiu  or  Lkrhz  (Af/m/),  a  district  in  Arpy 
lis,  not  &r  from  Argoe,  in  which  was  a  manb 
and  a  small  rirer  of  tbe  same  name.  It  was 
celelmted  as  the  place  where  Hercules  killed 
the  Lemean  Hydro.    Vid.  p.  867,  a. 

Lkbo  (now  St.  Margwrite),  a  small  island 
off  the  coast  of  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

Lifioe  (Acpof  :  Af/MOf),  a  small  island,  one  of 
the  Sporades^  opposite  to  tbe  mouth  of  tbe  Si- 
nus laaaius,  on  ttie  coast  <tf  Ooria.  Its  inbab* 
itonta,  who  came  originally  from  Miletus,  bora 
a  bad  character.  B^dee  a  city  of  tbe  same 
name,  it  bad  in  it  a  temple  of  Diana  (Artemia), 
where  tbe  transformation  of  tbe  sistere  of  Mel- 
eager  into  Quinearfowla  was  aaid  to  bare  takeo 
plaiee,  in  memory  of  iriiidi  Gmnea-fowls  war* 
kept  in  tbe  court  of  that  tonple. 

LxsBfiEiAX  (Aea6uva^  1,  Son  of  Potamoo 
of  Mytilene,  a  pbiloaopber  and  sophiat  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  He  was  the  futber  of  Pole- 
moD,  tbe  teadicr  and  fiiend  of  tbe  Emperor  Ti 
berius.  Leebonax  wrote  several  political  or» 
tiofM)  of  which  two  bare  oome  down  to  us, 
one  entitled  ircpt  tov  mXkftau  ViopivQiw,  and 
tbe  other  irpoTptTtTiKbt  ^^yof,  both  of  wbidi  are 
not  uusucceeaful  imitations  of  tbe  Atlio  orabHs 
of  the  best  times.  They  are  printed  in  the  ool- 
lections  of  tbe  Greek  orators  {vid.  Dehosihi 
«k\  and  aeparately  by  OreUi,  Lipa,  I820<— 
2.  A  Greek  grammarian,  of  ancertain  age,  but 
later  than  Zfo.  l,Uie  author  of  an  extant  woric  on 
grammatical  figures  {i^ipt  opr/turuv),  published 
by  Valckenaer  m  bis  edititn  of  Ammomus. 

Lesbos  iMaCo^ :  Aiatio^,  LeeUus :  now  Myt- 
time,  Metelin),  the  lai^est,  and  by  tar  the  most 
important,  of  the  islands  of  the  Mgeaa  along 
the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  lay  opposite  to  tbe 
Gulf  of  Adramyttium,  off  the  coast  of  Mysia, 
tbe  direction  of  its  length  being  northwest  and 
southeast  It  is  intersected  by  lofty  mount* 
aing,  and  indented  with  large  nays,  the  diief 
of  which,  on  the  western  side,  runs  more  than 
half  way  across  tbe  island.  It  had  three  diief 
headlands,  Ai^enum,  on  the  northeast,  Sigri- 
mn  on  tbe  west,  and  Malta  on  tbe  south.  Its 
valleya  ware  Tcry  fertile,  eq>eciaUy  in  tbe 
nortbeni  part,  near  Uelbymna;  and  it  pro- 
duced oam,  oil,  and  wine  renowned  for  its  e:& 
ceUeocei  Li  early  times  it  waa  called  by  va- 
rious names,  the  chief  of  which  were  lasa, 
Pelasgia,  Mytjmia,  and  Macaria :  tbe  late  Greek 
writere  called  it  Mytilene,  from  ita  chief  city, 
and  thia  name  baa  been  preserved  to  modem 
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titD?9.  The  earliest  reputed  itibxhitimt*  were 
Pe.Aaguiu8 ;  tbe  next,  an  louian  colony,  vbo 
were  said  to  have  settled  it  in  two  seneraUous 
before  tbe  Trojan  var ;  laatlTi  at  tbe  time  of 
the  great  >Bolie  migratim  (one  fatrndred  and 
thirty  years  after  ttie  Trojan  var,  aooording 
to  the  mythical  ofaromdogy),  the  island  vas 
eolonizcd  by  ^olians,  vhu  founded  iu  it  an 
Hexnpolis,  cnDsiBtiuo;  of  the  six  cities,  Myti- 
l^ue,  Mt^tbymna,  Eressa,  Fyrtba,  Antissa,  and 
Ariab^  afterward  reduced  to  five  throng  the 
dtttruction  of  Atiabe  by  tbe  Ifetbymnmuu. 
The  JElulians  of  I«aboa  afterward  founded 
aomeroQS  settlements  along  the  eoaat  of  the 
Troad  and  in  the  regitxi  of  Mount  Ida,  and  at 
one  time  a  great  part  of  the  Troad  seems  to 
haTe  been  snl^ect  to  Lesboe.  The  ^ef  Isets 
b  the  history  of  the  island  are  eonoeeted  irith 
ita  principal  oify,  Mytiiene,  which  was  the 
sooie  of  tne  struggles  between  the  ooblee  and 
the  common^  in  which  ALOAoa  and  FrrrAOHB 
took  part  At  the  time  of  tbe  Feloponnesran 
war,  Lesbos  was  subject  to  Athms.  After 
various  cliaugeB,  it  feU  under  the  power  of 
Mithradates,  and  passed  from  bim  to  the  Ro- 
mans. Tbe  island  is  most  important  in  the 
«arly  history  of  Oreee^  as  tbe  native  regioD 
tk  me  l^B"'■^"  sduxd  of  lyrio  poetry.  It  wbb 
the  lurth-place  of  tlie  mosieian  and  poet  1^- 
PAHDXB,  of  the  lyrio  poets  Aloaub,  Sappho, 
and  others,  and  of  the  oitbyrambio  poet  Arioh. 
Other  forms  of  literature  and  j^loeophy  early 
and  long  fiooiished  in  it :  the  sage  and  states- 
mao  PnucD^  the  historians  HxLUincus  and 
tbeopb&nes,  and  the  philoaophera  Tbeopbraa- 
tm  and  Fhaoias,  were  all  Leibiona. 

LBBdxHiHtB  {Aetii60tfU(),  a  ttatoaty  of  ao- 
flient  date,  and  a  native  of  Ifesbos. 

Lkscuks  or  Lkscheds  (AiaxvCt  Afsj^ewf),  one 
<rf  the  so-ealled  eyelio  poets,  son  of  .^achylinus, 
a  native  of  Fyixna,  in  um  ne^borhood  ctf  Myt- 
iiene, and  hence  called  a  Hytilenean  or  a  iJes- 
bian.  He  flourished  about  B.O.  708,  and  was 
usually  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  Little  Il- 
iad {IXthc  ^  iXaaaov  or  'ITUa^  fuxpd),  though 
tfis  poem  was  also  ascribed  to  various  other 
poets.  It  coDBiated  of  four  books,  and  vas  in- 
twded  as  a  supfdement  to  the  Homeric  Iliad. 
It  related  the  evoits  after  the  death  of  Hector, 
the  fate .  of  Ajax,  the  exploite  of  Fbiloctetes, 
Keoptolemus,  and  Ulyseea,  and  the  final  cap- 
ture and  desbwtira  of  Tn^,  which  part  of  the 
poem  was  called  The  dettmction  of  Troy  ('1^ 
um  tripati).  There  was  no  unity  in  the  poem, 
except  that  of  historical  and  chnwologicai  suc- 
cessiuu.  Hence  Aristole  remarks  that  tbe  little 
Iliad  fomi^d  materials  for  dght  tragedies, 
while  only  one  eotfld  be  based  upon  the  lUad  or 
Odyssey  of  Homer. 

[Lkssa  (A^aaa :  ruins  at  Lycurio),  a  village 
of  Alalia,  eastward  from  Argos,  on  the  west- 
em  ooofines  of  tbe  territory  of  Gpidaurus,  and 
at  the  base  of  Mount  Aracbnieus :  it  contained 
a  temple  of  Minerva  (AtbeDa).] 

[LsTAnnoa,  a  mall  island  of  the  .£gean  Sea, 
elassed  among  the  Oyclades,  lying  near  Oyaroa.] 

Lethaus  (/in^aiot).  I.  A  river  of  loiiia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  flowing  south  past  Maffnesia  into 
the  Mnander.— 2.  A  river  iu  the  soufli  of  Crete, 
Oawiog  past  Qortyna. — 8.  Vid.  Lathok. 

Lkh>  (Av^)>      penmifieation  of  oUivin^ 


called  by  Heaiod  a  daughter  of  Ens.  A  nver 
in  the  luwer  world  was  likewiw  called  Lethe. 
Tbe  souls  of  the  departed  drank  of  tois  river, 
and  thus  forgot  all  they  had  said  or  done  ic 
tbe  upper  world ;  [and,  aeoording  to  Virgil  {^n^ 
vi,  f  11),  the  souls  dsstinsd  by  Uie  Fates  to  in 
hatak  new  bodies  on  earth  also  drank  of  ita 
vatm,  to  remove  the  remembrance  of  the  joys 
of  Elysium.] 

LsTBX.  a  river  in  Spain.    Vid.  Lnciu. 

LtTo  (Airro),  called  LATCiTA«by  the  Romans^ 
is  described  bv  Heaiod  as  a  dai^ter  of  tbe 
Titan  Coeus  and  Phoebe,  a  sister  cf  Asteiiia,  nnd 
the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana  (Artemis)  by 
Jopiter  (Zeus),  to  -whom  she  was  married  b&- 
fore  Juno  (Hem).  Homer  likewise  calls  her 
the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana  (Artemis)  by 
JuMter  (Zeua);  he  reeutions  her  in  the  story 
of  Ifiobe,  who  paid  so  dearly  for  her  oonduct 
toward  Latooa  (Leto)  {vid.  Kiobz),  and  he  also 
describes  her  as  the  friend  of  the  Trojans  in  the 
war  with  the  Qreeka.  In  later  writers  these 
elements  of  her  story  are  variously  embellish- 
ed, for  they  do  not  describe  her  as  the  lawful 
wife  of  Jupiter  (Zens),  but  merely  as  his  mis- 
tress, who  was  persecuted  by  Juno  (Hera)  during 
her  pregnaoey.  All  the  world  beug  afraid  of 
receiving  utona  (Xieto)  on  aeeonnt  of  Juno 
(Hera),  she  wandered  about  till  she  came  to 
Deloe,  which  was  then  a  floatii^  island,  and 
bore  the  name  of  Asteria  or  Ortygta.  When 
lAtona  (Leto^  arrived  there,  Jupiter  (Zeus)  foE- 
tened  it  by  adamantine  ebains  to  the  bottom  of 
tbe  sea,  thatit  miriit  be  a  seonre  restii^plaee 
for  his  beloved,  ana  here  she  gave  Irirtb  to  A  polio 
and  Diana  (Artemis).  The  tradition  is  also  re- 
lated with  various  other  modifications.  Some 
said  that  Ju]uter  (Zeus)  changed  Latona  (Leto) 
into  a  quail  {&pTv}),  and  that  in  this  state  she 
airivea  in  tbe  floating  island,  which  was  hence 
called  Ortygia.  o£ers ,  related  that  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  was  enamored  witti  Asteria,  but  that  she, 
being  metamorphosed-  into  a  lard,  flew  across 
the  sea ;  that  she  was  then  changed  into  a  rock, 
which  for  %  long  time  lay  imder  the  surface 
of  the  sea :  and  that  this  roeb  arose  from  the 
waters  and  reoeived  Latona  (Leto)  when  she 
vas  pursued  by  Pytboo.  lAtona  (Leto)  was 
generally  worshipped  only  in  eonjunction  vith 
her  children.  Delos  vaa  the  idiief  seat  of  her 
worship.  Vid  AroLLa  It  is  probable  that  the 
name  of  Leto  belongs  to  the  some  doss  of  words 
as  the  Greek  ^0ij  and  the  Latin  laieo.  Leto 
would  therefore  signify  "  the  obscure"  or  "  ooo- 
cealed,"  not  as  a  physical  power,  but  as  a  di- 
vinity yet  (juiesoeut  and  invisitie,  from  whom 
issora  uw  visible  divbi^  wiUi  all  Us  splendor 
and  briUianer.  This  view  is  snpported  1^  the 
account  of  her  genealogy  given  by  Heaiod. 
From  their  mother  Apollo  is  frequently  called 
Zetoivs  or  Lataiut,  and  Artemis  (Diana)  Leloia 
ieioU,  Laidi,  or  Latoii. 

Leuca  (rd  Anfjco),  town  at  tbe  extremity  of 
the  lapygian  promontory  in  Calabria,  with  a 
fetid  fountain,  under  vhieh  Oie  giants  who  were 
vanquished  1^  Herenlee  are  said  to  have  beM 
buried.  The  promontory  is  still  called  Capo  dl 
Leuea. 

Lxuoadia.    Vid  LxooAa] 
LxDO^  LxocA  {AtvKo;  Aivkj):  now  Z>'flce),a 
small  town  on  the  coast  of  lunia,  in  Asia  Minor 
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■ear  Pboeoul,  Iniilt  by  the  Perunn  general  Ta- 
chos  ia  B.C.  S5'2,  nuJ  i-euarkable  m  tbe  Meue 
of  Ui«  battle  ^tweeu  tbo  cooaul  Ideioiiu  Cras- 
eti3  and  Aristonicua  in  181. 

LzDOAS  or  LzdcadU  [XevKtit,  AevKodia  :  Aev- 
KtliiiK:  DOW  Santa  Maura),  an  iaUuMi  io  the 
Ionian  Sea,  off  the  veatera  coast  of  Aoarnania, 
abont  twenty  miles  in  leogtb,  and  from  fire  to 
eigbt  miles  in  bi-eadth.  It  liaa  derived  it«  name 
from  tbfl  oamerous  caleoreoui  bills  wbicb  cover 
its  auHace.  It  wai  originally  united  to  tbe 
luaio  land  at  its  nortfaeastem  extremity  by  a 
narro^  iatbmue.  Homer  apeokB  of  it  oa  a  pen- 
insula and  meotiona  its  irttU-fbttififld  town 
ricta  (Nrjpucof).  It  was  at  that  time  inhabited 
by  tbe  TolelKMUiB  and  Zielegea.  Subaequeutiy 
the  Corinthians  under  Cypeelua,  between  KO. 
665  and  626,  founded  a  nev  town,  called  Zeu- 
eat,  in  the  oortheaat  of  the  country,  near  the 
isthnioa,  in  which  they  aettled  one  thousand  of 
their  oitizem,  and  tu  which  they  remoTed  tbe 
inhabitants  of  ITericua,  which  lay  a  little  to  the 
west  of  the  new  town.  The  Cwinthions  also 
cut  a  canal  through  the  isthmno,  and  tfaui  con- 
verted tbe  peniosula  iuto  an  island.  This  canal 
was  afterward  01ed  up  by  depoaita  of  sand ;  and 
in  the  Pelo^onnesian  war  it  was  no  longer  avail- 
able for  ebipB,  which  during  that  period  were 
conveyed  acroaa  tbe  isthmus  oo  mure  than  one 
oceasioa  (Thoc,  iil,  81  ;  iv,  8).  Tbe  ciuial  was 
opened  again  by  the  Romaoa.  At  present  the 
channel  ia  diy  in  some  parts,  and  has  &om  three 
to  four  feet  of  water  m  others.  The  town  of 
X<eucas  was  a  place  of  importance,  and  during 
the  war  between  Philip  and  the  Bomoua  was  at 
tbe  head  of  the  Acamonian  league,  and  tbe 

Elaoe  where  tbe  meetings  of  the  kagne  were 
eld.  It  waa^  ID  oonsequeoce,  taken  and  plun- 
dered by  tbe  Romans,  AO.  197.  The  remains 
of  this  town  ore  still  to  be  aeeo.  The  other 
towns  in  the  island  were  Heilominmn  ('£AU/ie- 
vttv)  on  the  soulbeaatem  coast,  and  Phara  (^opu) 
on  tbe  southwestern  coast  At  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  ialand,  oppoaite  Cef^ioUeuia,  waa 
the  celebrated  promuitury,  variously  called  Levr 
eaa,  ZeucOtoM,  LeucOtet,  or  ZeucOle  (now  Cape 
J)acalo),  ok  which  was  a  teoipla  of  Apollo,  who 
beuce  bad  the  auruame  of  Leueadiua.  At  the 
auuual  featival  of  the  god  it  waa  tbe  custom  to 
cast  down  a  criminal  from  this  promontoiy  into 
the  aea :  to  tHKok  his  Ml,  birds  of  all  kinds  wore 
attached  to  him,  and  if  be  reached  the  aea  un- 
injured, boata  were  ready  to  pick  bim  up.  Tiiis 
appears  to  have  been  an  expiatoiy  rite  ;  and  it 

?:ave  riae  to  tlie  well  known  story  tliat  lovers 
eaped  from  this  rook  in  order  to  seek  relief 
from  the  pongs  of  lova  Thua  Sapplw  is  said 
to  have  leaped  down  from  tUs  rou  when  in 
love  with  PhaoQ ;  but  this  well-known  story 
Taniahea  at  the  firat  approach  of  criticism. 
[LxooAau  {AsvKaaiay  Vid.  LxcooaiA.] 
[LsoOATJtfl  (uow  Akrita),  also  called  AoaiTAS, 
a  promontory  of  Bithynia,  west  of  Nioomedio.] 

Lsi'tiE  (Act/Kf^  1.  An  ialand  in  the  Euxbe 
Sea,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Boiyatheuea,  sacred 
to  Adiillea.  Vid.  AcaiLUccs  Dbohos. — [2.  A 
small  ialaad  oo  tbe  eastern  cmst  of  Crete,  south 
of  the  Promontory  Itannm.] 

[Lnxn  AoxB  (AnrjoJ  'Axrv  :  now  .St.  Georgia), 
a  town  and  roadstead  of  Thrace,  on  the  Pro- 
pontia.] 
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[Leuoe  Comx  (AevK^  Ku/ji^  a  fortified  tuaee 
iu  the  uorth  of  Arabia  Felix,  on  the  Araoisoa 
Sious,  which  ser"4d  oa  a  dcpOt  for  good*  seut 
to  Petra  and  Northern  AraUa.] 

Lxuci,  a  people  iu  the  southeast  of  Qallia  Bel- 
eica,  aouth  of  tbe  Mediomatrid,  between  tbe 
Hatrooa  and  Uosella.  Their  ehief  town  wnt 
TuUum  (now  ?Wi. 

Lxcci  MoHTXs,  called  by  the  Romans  Alin 
Moutee,  a  rouge  of  mountaina  in  the  west  uf 
Cret&    Vid.  Albi  Moxma. 

LanoiFFa.    Vid  Axcathox, 

LxuciFi'lDn  (Anuuinruh/cX  >■  *i  Phabe  and 
mttHrtt,  tbe  daughters  of  Leucippua.  The^ 
were  priesteaset  of  Minerva  (Athena)  and  Di- 
ana (Artemis),  and  betrothed  to  Idas  and  Lyn- 
oeuB,  tbe  otms  of  Aphareos ;  but  Cistor  and 
Pollux,  being  charmed  with  their  beauty,  car- 
ried them  off  and  manied  them. 

Lkucippds  (Arvxtn^of).  1.  Son  of  CEnomaua. 
For  details,  vid  DAPan. — 2.  Son  of  Perierea 
and  Qorgophone,  brother  of  Aphareus,  and  prioce 
of  the  Meaeeniana,  waa  one  of  the  Calydunino 
hontera.  By  hia  wife  Pbilodice  he  bad  two 
daughters,  Phoebe  and  Hilaira,  usually  called 
LsuoiFFiDKS. — S.  A  Qreoian  philosopher,  tbe 
founder  of  the  atomic  theory  of  the  uocieut 
philosophy,  whidi  waa  more  fully  developed  by 
Democi'itua.  Where  and  when  he  was  bom 
we  have  no  data  iur  deciding.  Uiletns,  Ahdero, 
and  Elea  have  been  ossigQea  as  hia  birth-plac«* ; 
the  first,  apparently,  for  no  other  reasou  thau 
that  it  waa  the  birth-place  of  several  natural 
philosophers;  tbe  aeooud,  because  Democritoa 
came  from  that  town ;  the  third,  because  lie 
was  looked  uptm  as  a  disoiple  of  the  Eleatic 
■e^ocd.  The  period  when  he  lived  is  equally 
uncertain.  He  is  called  the  teacher  of  Democ- 
rituB,  the  disciple  of  Formenidea^  or  aooordiiig 
to  other  accounts,  of  Zeoo,  of  Melissus,  nay, 
even  of  Pythagoras.  With  regard  to  bis  philo 
aophieal  aystem  it  ia  impossible  to  speak  with 
certainty,  since  the  writera  who  mention  him 
ei^ier  mmtioa  him  in  oonjunctioo  with  Demoe- 
ritua,  or  attribute  to  him  doctrines  which  are  in 
like  matmer  attributed  to  Democritua.  Vid  Da- 
MooRtnia. 

LxuooN  (Arvjcuv).  1.  Son  of  Keptune  (Posei- 
don) or  Athamos  and  Themisto,  and  father  of 
ErythruB  and  Evippe. — 2.  A  powerful  king  of 
fioaponia,  who  retried  RC.  898-86&  He  waa 
io  etoae  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  whom  he 
supplied  with  oom  in  great  abundance,  and 
who,  in  return  for  his  servicea,  admitted  bim 
and  bis  aona  to  tbe  citizeusbip  of  Atheua. — 3L 
An  Atheoian  poet,  of  tbo  old  comedy,  a  cou- 
temporary  and  rival  of  Aristophanes,  [A  frag 
ment  preaerved  in  Hesyebiua  is  given  in  Mei- 
neke's  Oomic  Grax.  Fragm-,  voL  i.,  p.  42S]. 

LedoOmIuh  (AevKuviov),  a  place  in  tbe  islnsd 
of  CbioB.   (lliuc,  viii^  24.) 

LKucuSNfic  {XevKovaif),  daughter  of  Hinya^ 
usually  called  Leueippe.    Vid.  Alxatho£. 

Leuoopctra  {\evK6irtTpa :  now  Cajx  dell 
Artni),  ■  promontory  iu  Uie  southwest  of  Brut- 
tiuffl.  on  Uie  Sicilian  Straits,  and  a  few  miles 
south  of  Rh^tum,  to  whose  territory  it  belong- 
ed. It  was  regarded  by  the  ancient  writers  as 
the  termination  of  the  Apenniucs,  and  ii  derived 
its  name  from  the  white  color  of  its  rocks. 

LcuooPBRTNi.    Vid  Lbooophrvs. 
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liBCooPBBTB  (AevK%>v().  1  A  oity  of  Caria, 
in  the  plain  of  the  Mieanuer,  done  to  a  curious 
lake  of  varm  water,  and  having  a  reDovned 
temple  of  Diuut  (Artemis)  Lenoophryncj — 2.  A 
name  given  to  the  idand  <tf  TasiiMm,  from  its 
white  cli]& 

LnxlMU  en  Lnrcjdk  (nov  Piana),  a  nnan 
iund  Id  the  apnth  of  the  Gidf  of  Fnsbim,  off 
the  coast  of  Lucania,  and  i^ppoata  the  Promon- 
taej  Fosidium,  nud  to  have  beoi  called  after 
coe  of  the  Sirens. 

Lsucdsf  ai  {AiVKoavpoi,  i.  e..  White  Bymtu), 
was  a  name  eorlv  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Cappadocia,  vbo  were  of  the 
S;^riaa  race,  in  eontiadistinetion  to  the  Synao 
tnbcft  of  a  darker  color  beyond  the  Taurus, 
Afterwan^  when  Oappadoces  eame  to  be  the 
common  name  for  the  people  of  8ontherD  Oap- 
padoeio,  the  word  Leucoeyri  was  applied  spe- 
cifically to  the  people  in  uie  north  of  the  coun- 
try (anerward  Foutus)  od  the  eoaat  of  the  Euz- 
ioe,  betweo)  the  rivers  Halya  and  Iria :  these 
are  Qie  "White  Syrians  of  Xeooi^m  {Am^ 
6).  After  the  Macedonian  oraqiuit  the  oame 
appears  to  have  &Ilen  into  disuse. 

Lbdc^S^hSa  {AcvKodta),  a  marine  goddess,  was 
preriously  Ino,  the  wife  of  Athamaa.  For  de- 
tails, Vtd  AtHAM AS. 

ZtECoSrHfiB,  daughter  of  the  Babylonian  king 
Orchamue  and  Eutynome,  was  beloved  by  Apol* 
lo.  Her  amour  was  betrayed  by  the  jewnia 
Clytia  to  her  lather,  who  buried  her  alive ; 
whei-eupoo  Apollo  metamorphosed  her  into  an 
Dicense  shrub.  Leucothoe  u  in  some  writers 
only  another  form  for  Leucothea. 

LixoTaA  {tH  evKTpa :  now  Lefka  ta  Lepera), 
1.  A  small  town  in  BcDOtIa,  on  the  road  from 
FlatiGie  to  TliesjKiB,  memorable  for  the  Tiotuy 
which  Epaminoodas  and  tlie  llkebana  bare  gdn- 
ed  over  Cleombrotns  and  the  Spartans,  ^.C. 
871.— [2.  Fii  Ledcteum.] 

LECCTBClf  {ACVKTOOV),     I.  Of  LeDCTBA  (dOV 

lA^to),  a  town  in  Measeaia,  on  the  eastern  side 
of^ the  Messenian  Gulf,  between  Cardamyle  and 
TLalama,  on  the  iman  river  Pamisna.  Tlie 
Spartans  and  Messouana  dispute^  for  the  pos- 
sesnion  of  it. — 2.  A  small  town  in  Aebaia,  de- 
peadent  on  Bhypie. 

[Ledcus  {AEVKot:)  a  companion  of  TTlysses  in 
the  Trojan  war,  slam  Antiphus.] 

[liBUorAiOAs  (Aetwvavfsr),  a  small  river  of 
Elis,  that  flows  from  Ifount  Fholoe,  and  emp- 
ties into  the  Alpheus.  On  its  banks  was  a  tem- 
ple of  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  Leuoyauites.] 

LexovIi  or  Lezobii,  a  people  in  Oallia  Lug- 
donensis,  oa  the  Ocean,  west  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Scfjuana.  Their  capital  was  Koviomagua 
(now  Lttieux\ 

LiBA  (v  A'loa),  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  between 
Kieibis  and  the  Hgns, 

LiBAKltw  {\i£uvio(),  a  distangnished  Greek 
sophist  and  rhetorician,  was  bom  at  Antioch, 
on  the  Orontes,  about  A.D.  S14.  He  studied  at 
Athens,  where  he  imbibed  au  ardent  love  for 
the  grvat  elasaical  writers  of  Greece ;  and  he 
afterward  set  up  a  private  school  of  rhetorio  at 
Coprtantinople,  wluch  was  attended  by  so  large 
a  number  <^  pupils  that  the  classes  of  the  puh- 
Uc  professors  were  completely  deserted.  The 
latter,  in  revenge,  charg«l  Lilmoius  with  being 
a  magidao,  and  obtained  bis  expulsion  from 


'  OuDstantinople  abont  848.    He  then  weiA  to 
Nicomedia,  where  be  taught  with  equal  success, 
but  also  drew  upon  himself  an  equal  degree  of 
malice  from  his  opponents.   After  a  stay  of  five 
years  at  Nieomedia,  he  was  recalled  to  Con- 
stantin^Cb   Eventually  he  took  up  bis  abode 
tit  AntiMh,  where  he  tpant  Hie  remainder  of 
Ms  life.   Her^  be  resetted  the  greatest  marks 
of  te.TOT  from  Uie  Emperor  Jnliui,  S63.   Id  the 
reign  of  Yalau  be  was  at  first  persecuted,  but 
he  afterward  succeeded  in  winning  the  favor  oi 
that  monardi  aba   The  Emperor  Theodoaius 
likewise  showed  him  marks  of  respect,  but  his 
eBjkmnent  of  life  vaa  disturbed  by  ill  health,  by 
nuBfortanea  in  bis  fiunily,  and  more  especially 
hj  the  disputes  in  which  he  was  ioeessantly  in- 
volved, portly  with  rival  sophists,  and  pertly 
with  the  prefects.   It  can  not,  however,  be  de- 
nied, that  he  himsdf  was  as  much  to  Uame  as 
his  oppments,  for  be  appears  to  have  provoked 
them  Dy  hit  querulons  dispoaition,  ana  by  the 
Twide  and  vamtv  wU^  every  where  appear  in 
his  orations,  and  whidi  led  mm  to  interfere  in 
politieel  questions  which  it  would  bare  been 
wiser  to  have  left  alone.   He  was  the  teacher 
of  Si  Basil  and  Chrysostom,  with  whom  he  al- 
wavs  kept  np  a  friendly  onmectitm.   Hie  year 
of  nis  death  is  uacertam,  but  from  one  of  his 
ejustles  it  is  evident  that  be  was  alive  in  SOI, 
and  it  is  probable  that  be  died  a  few  years  after, 
in  the  reign  ttf  Araadin&   The  extant  works  of 
Libanius  are,  1.  Models  for  rhetorical  exercises 
{Jlpayvfivaoiiu.Twv  jrapaidyfrnra).    2.  Orations 
(a&yoi),  sixty-seveo  m  number.    8.  Dedama- 
tions  (MeAfrot),  1. orationa  on  fictitious  sub- 
jects, and  deaeriptioiis  of  various  kinds,  fifty  in 
number.  4.  A  las  of  DemosUunes,  and  ai^ 
meats  to  the  speecihea  of  tike  Basu  OTator.  ft. 
Letters  ('EmtrroTuii),  of  which  a  very  large  num- 
ber is  still  extant   Many  of  these  letters  are 
extremely  interesting,  being  addressed  to  the 
most  emuent  men  of  bis  time,  such  as  the  Em- 
peror Julian,  Athanasius,  Basl,  Gr^ory  of  Ifys- 
sa,  Obi^ioetom,  and  ofbem   Hie        of  Li- 
bimiQS  IS  superior  to  that  of  the  other  rhetori- 
cians of  the  fourth  century.   He  took  the  beat 
orators  of  the  dosuo  age  as  bis  models,  and  we 
con  often  see  in  him  the  disdple  and  happy  imi- 
tator of  Demosthenes;  but  be  is  not  always 
able  to  rise  above  the  sforit  of  his  age,  and  we 
nrelf  find  in  him  that  natoral  aimplidly  which 
oonatitntes  the  great  duum  of  the  best  Attio 
orators.   His  diction  is  a  curious  mixture  of 
the  pure  old  Attic  with  what  may  be  termed 
modera   Moreover,  it  is  evident  that,  like  all 
other  rtietoricians,  he  is  more  concGToed  about 
the  form  than  the  substance.    As  &r  as  the 
history  of  his  age  is  ooncemed,  some  of  his  ora- 
tions, and  still  more  bis  epistles,  are  of  great 
value,  such  as  the  oration  in  which  he  relates 
the  events  of  his  own  life,  the  euli^es  on  Con- 
stantiuB  and  Constans,  the  orations  on  Julian, 
several  orations  desoribiog  the  condition  of  Ad- 
tiocb,  and  tUwe  which  be  wrote  against  his  pro- 
fessional and  political  opponents.   There  is  no 
oomplete  editi(»i  of  all  the  works  of  Libaniaa 
Tbe  best  edition  of  the  orations  and  declamar 
tions  is  1^  BeiBke,  Altenbni^,  ll91-9t,  4vok 
8ro,  and  the  best  edition  of  tiie  epistles  is  bf 
Wolf,  Amsterdam.  1738,  foL 
LIba^iv  to  Miavoi,  Ti  A'i6avov :  Heb. 
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auoo,  \.<^tkii  White  Motattaiti :  now  Jelul  Lib- 
nan),  n  lofty  and  steep  mountain  range  on  the 
ooDfines  of  Syrin  and  Paleatine,  dividiiig  Fbos 
nice  fjrom  OcBle-Syria.  It  extendB  frutn  above 
SidoD,  about  latitude  83}**  north,  id  a  direetioD 
Dortb-Dortheaat  as  Cur  aa  about  latitude  84}' 
Its  highest  summits  ore  covered  irilh  perpetual 
iiM.>v ;  ita  sidu  were  in  aDcient  .timen  (uotbed 
w'  lh  forests  of  cedars,  of  which  only  scattered 
trees  now  romsin,  and  on  its  lower  slopes  grow 
vines,  figs,  mulberries,  and  other  fruits :  its 
wines  were  highly  celebrated  in  ancient  times. 
It  ie  omisiderably  lower  than  the  opposite  range 
of  Artiubakds.  In  the  Seriptures  the  word 
Lebanoa  i>  used  for  both  ranges,  and  for  either 
of  them;  but  in  classical  authors  the  names 
Lilwnus  and  Aotilibanus  are  distinctive  terms, 
being  applied  to  the  western  and  eastern  ranges 
respeotivelj. 

LiBAKNA  or  LtBASHiw,  ft  tfjwD  of  LigoTia,  on 
the  Via  Anr^u,  iKathveBt  of  Oeono. 

LiBBTrtiu,  LuBunisA,  Lam^A,  a  anniame 
of  Veoos  among  the  Rom  ana,  by  which  she  is 
deseribed  as  the  goddess  of  sezuu  pleasure  {tjea 
libidinis). 

Liber,  or  Libek  Patkb,  a  name  frequently 
given  by  the  Romao  poets  to  the  Qreek  Bacchus 
w  IMoimus,  vho  vas  Mcordii^^  regarded  aa 
identical  vitii  the  Italiao  liber.  But  the  fod 
Liber  and  Hie  goddess  Libxba  were  ancieot 
Italiau  divimties,  presiding  over  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine  and  the  fertility  of  the  fields.  Hence 
they  were  worshipped  even  in  early  times  in 
ooqjunctiou  with  Oerea.  A  temple  to  these 
three  i^vlnities  was  rowed  hy  the  dictator  A. 
Fostumins  in  B.O.  496,  aud  was  built  near  the 
Circus  Flamioius;  it  was  afterward  restored 
by  Aiwustn^  and  dedicated  by  Tiberius.  The 
name  Liber  is  probably  onuieeted  with  lib^rare. 
Heoee  Seneoa  says,  Liber  dictm  ett  quia  libereU 
tervitio  ourarum  omrni  ;  while  others,  who  were 
evidently  thirV'T^  of  the  Greek  Bacobos,  found 
in  Um  name  an  allouon  to  lioentiouB  drinking 
and  speaking.  Poets  usually  called  him  Liber 
Pater,  the  utter  word  being  very  commntly 
added  by  the  Italiana  to  the  names  of  gods. 
The  female  libera  was  identified  by  the  Ro- 
mans with  Oora  or  Proserpina,  the  daughter  of 
Demeter  (Ceres);  whence  Cicero  colls  Uber 
and  Libera  ohildreo  of  Oerea;  whereas  Ovid 
calls  Ariadne  Idbera  The  featiTal  of  the  Ube- 
rnlia  was  eelehrated  by  the  Romans  every  year 
on  the  iTth  of  March. 

Libeba,    Vid.  LiBsa. 

[LiBEnALia.    Vid.  AirroNTNUB  Libkbaus.] 

liiBEaTAs,  the  personification  of  Liberty,  was 
worshipped  at  Rome  as  a  divinity.  A  tetnple 
was  ere«ded  to  her  on  the  Aventine  by  Tib. 
Semprauut  Gracdius.  Another  was  built  by 
Glomus  (HI  the  spot  where  Cicero's  house  had 
stood.  A  third  was  erected  after  Cmsar's  vic- 
tories in  Spun.  From  these  temples  we  must 
distinguish  tiie  Atrium  LibertatiB,  which  was  in 
the  north  of  the  fomm,  toward  the  Quirinal. 
This  buUdbg,  ondv  the  republic,  served  as  an 
office  of  the  eensorB,  and  also  oontaioed  tables 
with  laws  inscribed  upon  them.  It  was  rebuilt 
by  A^us  Pollio,  ana  then  became  the  reposi- 
tory of  tiie  first  public  library  at  Rome.  Liber> 
tas  is  usually  represented  in  works  of  art  as  a 
matron,  with  the  pileus,  the  symbol  of  liberty, 
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or  a  wrentli  of  laureL  Sometimes  she  appean 
holding  the  Phrygian  cap  in  her  bond. 
LiBKTHUDza.  Vid.  Libbtubdh. 
LiBXiHBiuBMoia  {t6  Ai(h/6piov  upof),  a  mounk 
Bin  in  Bceotia,  a  brandi  of  Mount  HeUcon,  forty 
stadia  from  Corooea,  pofiseesing  a  grotto  of  the 
Libethriao  nympha,  adorned  with  their  statues, 
and  two  fountains  lAbetUriat  aud  Petra. 

LiBErHBim  {Aet6^6pov,  tH  Aei6i)6pa,  ri  Ai6ti~ 
ffpa),  an  ancient  Thracian  town  in  Pieria  in  Mao- 
edonia,  on  the  slope  of  Olympus,  and  southwest 
of  Dinm,  where  Orpheus  is  snid  to  have  lived 
This  town  and  the  surrounding  country  were 
sacred  to  the  Uuses,  who  were  beuce  called 
lAbitkridea  ;  and  it  is  probable  Uiat  the  worship 
of  the  Muses  under  this  name  was  tronsfeiTed 
from  this  place  to  Bceotia. 

[LiBiSBOMis  Tdbkis  {AiSiauovof  mipyoc),  a  city 
on  the  northern  coast  of  Sardinia,  and,  accoi-diof 
to  Pliny,  the  only  Roman  colony  in  the  island: 
probaUy  the  usual  landbg  place  for  shipa  com- 
in^  from  Oorsiea.  Ita  ruins  are  now  seen  on  a 
height  near  a  harbor  which  still  bears  the  name 
Porto  Torre.], 

LtBiTlNJ,  on  ancient  Italian  divinity,  who  was 
identified  by  Uie  later  Romans  sometimes  with 
Perse{riione  (Rroserpina),  on  account  of  her  con- 
nection with  the  dead  and  their  burial,  and  some- 
times with  Aphrodite  (Ycdus).  Tlie  latter  was 
probably  the  coDsequence  of  etymological  specu- 
latioDB  on  the  name  of  Libilino,  which  people 
coanected  with  libido.  Her  temple  at  Rome 
was  a  repository  of  every  thing  necessary  fur 
burials,  and  persons  might  there  either  buy  or 
hir«  those  things.  Hence  a  person  undertaking 
the  burial  of  a  person  (an  undertaker)  was  calf 
ed  li&iHnariiu,  and  his  business  libitina;  hence 
the  expressions  lilntinam  fxercere  or  facen,  and 
libitina  funeribut  non  tufficicbat,  i.  e,  they  could 
not  all  be  buried.  It  is  related  that  King  Seiv 
viuB  Tnllius,  in  order  to  osccrtaiD  the  number 
of  deaths,  ordained  that  for  every  person  who 
died,  a  piece  of  money  should  be  deposited  in 
the  temple  of  Ubitino.  Owing  to  this  connec- 
ticHi  of  Libitina  with  the  dead,  Romno  poeta 
frequently  employ  her  namo  in  the  sense  of 
death  Hselt 

LiBO,  ScBiBOxIuB,  a  plebeian  family.  1,  L, 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.C.  149,  accused  Ser. 
Sulpiciua  Qalba  on  account  of  the  outra^ 
which  he  had  committed  ngainst  the  Lnsita- 
oiaoH.  Vid.  Oalda,  "So.  6.  It  was  perhaps  this 
Libo  who  consecrated  the  Pateal  Scribonianum 
or  Puteal  lAbonii,  of  which  we  ao  frequently 
read  in  ancient  writers.  The  Putcnl  was  an 
inclosed  place  in  the  forum,  near  the  Arcui 
Fabianus,  and  was  so  called  from  its  being  open 
at  the  top,  like  a  puteal  or  well  Itappearsthat 
there  was  only  one  such  puteal  at  Rome,  and 
not  two,  as  is  generally  believed.  It  was  dedi- 
cated in  very  ancient  times  either  on  account 
of  the  whetstone  of  the  augur  Kavius  (comtt, 
Liv.,  i.,  36),  or  because  the  spot  bad  been  struts: 
by  lightning;  it  was  subsequently  repaired  and 
re-dedicated  by  Libo^  who  erected  in  ita  oeigli* 
borfaood  a  tnbuoal  for  the  pnctor,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  place  was  frequented  by 
persons  who  had  lawsuits,  such  as  muney-leod- 
ere  and  the  like.  (Coma  Hor.,  Sat.,  iL,  6,  S5 
JSjoiat,  L,  19,  8.)— 2.  L,  the  father-in-law  of  Sex 
Pumpey,  the  sol  il  Pompey  the  Great.   On  the 
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UPsMUung  out  of  tlie  eiTil  war  in  49  he  naturally 
Bided  with  PomDov,  and  was  iDtnuted  with  the 
oo[nmand  of  Etrona.  Shortly  afterward  he  ac- 
eompanted  Fompey  to  Greece,  and  woa  aotiTely 
ei^^ged  in  the  war  that  ouued.  On  the  death 
of  BibuluB  (48)  be  had  the  chief  commaud  of 
the  Fompou  fleet  In  the  civil  irara  which 
followed  Cwar'i  death,  be  Ibllowed  the  fiNrtunes 
of  bifl  eoo-in-law  Sex.  Pompey.  la  40  Octavi- 
«au8  married  his  sister  Scruxxiia,  and  thia  mar- 
ria^  was  followed  by  a  peace  between  the  tri- 
omvirs  and  Pompey  (89).  When  the  war  was 
renewed  in  86,  Libo  for  a  time  cootiaued  with 
Pumpey,  bu%  tetixig  his  eansa  hopeless,  be  de- 
serted him  in  the  foUowing  year.  Id  84  hewaa 
oooBul  with  M.  Antony 

LiBON  (Al6uv\  SD  Eleao,  the  srcbitect  of  the 

Seat  temple  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  in  the  Altia  at 
ympia,  nourished  about  B.C.  460. 
[linfiaA  {Ai6opa),  a  town  of  the  Carpetani, 
same  aa  the  j^bcka  (q.  v.)  of  Li^-I 

LiBUi,  a  QaUio  tnbe  in  Gallia  Cispadana,  to 
whom  the  towns  of  Brixia  and  Yerooa  formerly 
belonj^d,  from  wlueh  they  were  ezpdled  by  the 
Ceoomanl  They  are  prooably  the  same  people 
whom  we  afterward  find  in  the  nd^hborhood 
of  Vercellie  uuJer  the  name  of  Lcbecii  or  JAlna, 
liiBDENiA,  a  district  of  Illyricum,  along  the 
ooast  of  tho  Adriatic  Sea,  was  separ^ed  ttom, 
Istcia  on  the  northwert  by  the  Birve  Axm,  and 
from  Dalmatia  on  tbe  sooth  1^  tbe  Hirer  litiDi, 
thus  oorrespondioff  to  the  western  part  of  Croa- 
Ha  and  the  northern  part  of  the  modwn  Dol' 
matia.  The  country  is  mountainous  and  unpro- 
ductive, and  its  inbabitants,  the  Liburnt,  sap- 
ported  themselves  chiefly  by  commerce  and  nar- 
igatioa.  The^  were  celebrated  at  a  very  early 
pftriod  as  bold  and  skillful  Bailors,  and  they  ap- 
paar  to  hare  bean  tbe  first  people  who  had  the 
sway  of  the  i^ers  of  the  Adriatie.  They  took 
poesession  of  most  of  the  islands  of  this  aea  as 
fiir  as  Ooreyra,  and  had  settlements  even  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Italy.  Their  ships  were  re- 
markable for  their  swift  sailing,  aoa  hence  ves- 
•els  built  after  tbe  same  model  were  called 
Z^unUea  or  Zibuma  luma.  It  was  to  light 
vfliseb  of  this  deBoriptioa  that  Augustus  was 
mainly  indebted  for  his  rietory  over  Antony's 
fleet  at  the  battle  of  Actium.  The  libumiaua 
were  the  first  lUyrian  people  who  submitted  to 
the  Romans.  Bemg  bard  pressed  by  the  lapydes 
on  the  north  and  by  the  Dalnuitians  on  the 
south,  the^  sought  the  proteotiMi  ctf  Rome  at  a 
eomparatively  early  period.  Henoewe  find  that 
many  of  their  towns  were  immuaes,  or  exempt 
from  taxes.  The  islands  off  the  coast  were 
reckoned  a  part  of  Libumia,  and  are  known  by 
the  general  name  of  XAburnidet  at  lAburmca  Id- 
salfBi    Vtd.  Illtsicdil 

Lib¥a  (^Ai6vti),  daughter  of  Epaphus  and  Mem- 
phis, from  whom  Libra  (Africa)  is  said  to  hare 
dertred  its  name.  By  Neptune  (Fosodon)  ^ 
became  the  mother  of  Agcuor,  Bel  us.  and  Lelex. 

Usii.  (A.iS6^ :  Aifoef,  Libyes).  1.  The  Greek 
name  for  tbe  oontinp-nt  of  Africa  in  gsoeraL 
Vid.  AraioA. — 2.  L.  Ihtxriob  )A.  ^  tirrS^),  tbe 
whole  interior  of  Africa,  as  distutgoiabed  from 
the  well-known  regions  on  the  northern  and 
Dortheaatem  coasts.  —  8.  Luta,  apeeifiQB%,  or 
LiBr^  NoKOS  {Ai6v^t  vo/i6s),  a  district  oS  iTortb- 
«r  Africa,  betwoea  %ypt  and  Uannaricm.  bo 


called  because  it  once  formed  an  I^yptiaa  IT» 
moA.   It  is  sometimes  o^ed  libya  Exterior 

Llaf  d  MoMTES  (rd  AiSvxdv  6po( :  now  Jebei 
Selteleh),  the  rao^e  of  mountains  which  forik 
the  western  margin  of  the  valley  of  the  UTiU 

Vid.  .^GTFTCa 

LIbScdh  Mau  (rd  Aiflvxdv  iteXayof);  the  port 
of  the  Mediteiranean  between  toe  idana  of 
Crete  and  the  nortfaem  ooast  of  Africa. 

LiBYPBczTdoEs  (Aifv^ivucef,  Ai6o^oiviK£i),  a 
term  applied  to  the  people  of  those  porta  of 
Northern  Africa  in  which  the  Phceniciant  had 
founded  ooloniee,  and  especially  to  the  inbaUt 
BUts  of  tbe  Phcegician  tSSnu  aa  ttw  ooast  of  the 
Carthaginian  tenittny:  it  b  derived  from  the 
&ct  that  these  people  w««  a  mixed  race  of  the 
Ubyan  nativee  with  the  Fhoanieian  settlers. 

Lutssa  {Ai6voaa:  now  Serekejtt  according 
to  Leake,  Malntm),  a  town  of  Bithynia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Sinus  Asta- 
cenus,  west  of  Nioomedia,  celelnrated  as  the 
place  where  tiie  tomb  of  Hannibal  was  to  be 
seen. 

LicItks  or  Licl^  a  peo^  of  Yioddicia,  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  tilie  BiTW  Lious  or  lida 
(now  Leeh),  one  of  the  fiwaest  ai  the  TindeU- 
eian  tribes. 

LioniDEB  {Aixaiec:  now  Potttieonni),  three 
small  islands  between  Eubcea  and  the  coast  of 
Looria,  called  ScarpUa,  Oaraui,  anl  Fhoeaiia. 
Fid  Ijohab,  No.  1. 

LtOHAB  {Atxac)-  !■  An  attendant  on  Hercules, 
brought  his  master  the  pnsooed  garmttit  which 
destroyed  the  hera  (Vid  -p.  369,  a.)  Her- 
cules, ut  anguish  sod  wrath,  threw  Lichas  into 
the  sea,  and  the  lichadiaa  islands  were  believ- 
ed to  bare  derived  thefr  name  from  him^ — 2.  A 
Spartan,  son  of  Arcesilaus,  was  proxcnus  <rf 
Aigos,  and  is  frequently  mationea  in  tbe  Pel- 
oponnesian  war.  He  was  famous  throughout 
Greece  for  his  boapitality,  especially  in  bis  to- 
tertainment  of  strangers  at  the  Gymoopaadia. 

LiciA  or  LicDB.    Vid.  Lioateb. 

LicisIa.  1.  A  Vestal  virgin,  accused  of  in- 
cest^ together  with  two  other  Yestala,  .Emilia 
and  Hueia,  B.a  114.  L  HeteOiu,  tbepontifex 
fiKTimiia^  ooodenmed  ^^"iWft,  but  aoqmtted  li* 
ciiua  and  Maroia.'  The  acqoittol  of  the  two 
last  caused  such  dissatasfootioo  that  tbe  people 
appointed  L.  Cassius  Longinus  to  inveetigute 
the  matter,  and  he  oondemnod  both  Licinia  and 
Marcia. — 2.  Wife  of  0.  Sempronius  Gracdius, 
tbe  oelelvated  tribune. — S.  Daughter  of  Crauot 
the  (Nrator,  and  wife  of  the  younger  Mariua. 

LiondA  Gxns,  a  eelebnited  plebeian  house, 
to  which  belonged  G.  Licinius  Calvus  Stolo, 
whose  exertions  threw  open  the  consulship  to 
the  plebeians.  Its  most  dtstiDguished  families 
at  a  later  time  were  those  of  Crassub,  Lucul- 
Lcs,  and  MuacMA.  There  were  likewise  numer- 
ous other  surname  in  the  gens,  which  are  also 
givoi  in  tfaor  {worper  places. 

Liounna,  1.  0.  I^onmis  Caltdb,  sumamed 
Stolo,  which  be  derived,  it  is  said,  from  the 
care  with  which  he  dug  up  tbe  shoots  that  sprai^ 
up  from  tbe  roots  of  his  vines.  He  brought  the 
contest  betweA  the  patricians  and  plebeians  tc 
a  happy  termiDatkui,and  thus  became  tbe  fonod 
er  of  Rome's  greatDeas.  He  was  tribune  of 
the  people  from  B.O.  876  to  867,  and  was  luib- 
folly  anpported  In  his  ezertions  by  his  ooUeagM 
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ix  Scztii'j.  TL«  laws  vhich  he  proposed  were : 
1.  That  in  future  do  more  cousubr  b-ibunes 
ehoald  be  appointod,  but  that  oonaula  ahonld  be 
elected,  ooe  of  whom  should  always  be  a  ple- 
beian. 2.  That  DO  ooe  should  poesess  more 
than  five  hundred  jugere  of  the  public  laad,  or 
keep  Qpon  it  more  than  om  huudred  head  of 
iiage  and  fire  huodred  of  small  cattl&  S.  A 
lav  rcguUtii^  the  a&irs  betweeo  debtor  and 
creditor.  4.  That  the  Sibylline  books  should  be 
intrusted  to  a  otdlem  of  tea  men  (decemTiri), 
half  <tf  ■wboax  abonla  be  plebdans.  These  ro- 
gatioos  Tere  passed  after  a  most  vehonent  op- 
positioa  on  tue  part  of  the  patriciaoa,  and  L. 
Beztius  was  the  first  plebeian  who  obtahied  the 
consulship,  866.  Licmios  himself  waa  elected 
twice  to  the  consulship,  864  and  801.  Some 
years  later  he  was  accused  by  M,  PopiliuB 
Ltanas  of  having  transgressed  his  own  law  re- 
specting the  amount  ofpublio  land  which  a  per- 
■OD  mi^  poaseflCk  He  wm  oondemned  and 
lenteoeed  to  pay  a  heavy  fine. — i.  0.  Lioiiinis 
Maoeb,  an  amuliat  and  an  orator,  ym  a  man 
o£  pn^oriou  dignify,  -who,  whta  impeached  (66) 
of  ezbatioD  by  Cioero,  finding  that  the  verdict 
was  against  him,  forthwith  committed  suicide 
before  the  formalities  of  the  trial  were  oom- 
ptetod,  and  thus  awted  the  dishonor  and  kos 
which  would  have  been  entailed  npoo  his  fiunUy 
by  a  pnUie  condemnation  and  the  confisca- 
tKO  OS  property  which  it  involved.  His  Annalet 
oommenoed  with  the  very  origin  of  the  city, 
and  extended  to  twaity-one-boc^s  at  least ;  but 
bow  fax  he  toioght  down  his  history  is  mi- 
known. — 8.  0.  Lianara  Maokr  Calvus,  eon  of 
the  laet,  a  distiDguished  orator  and  poet,  was 
bom  in  82,  and  died  about  4?  «  46,  in  his  tfairty- 
flfth  or  tUrfrr-uzth  year.  His  most  celebrated 
onttioD  was  deBvered  against  Yatinios,  vho  was 
ddlanded  Oioerov  when  he  was  only  twenty- 
eemn  years  of  age.  So  powerful  was  the  ef- 
fect produced  by  this  speech,  that  the  accuaed 
started  op  in  the  midst  of  the  pleading,  and  pai- 
sitnatdy  ewiilaimed,  "Bogo  vos,  judices,  num, 
ri  itte  oosertiiB  eet,  kleo  me  danmari  oporteatt" 
His  poemB  were  fiill  of  wit  and  grace,  and  pos- 
sessed suffitaent  merit  to  be  olassed  by  the  an- 
cients with  those  of  Catullus.  His  elegies,  espe- 
cially that  on  Qie  untimely  death  of  his  mis- 
tresa  Quintilia,  have  been  warmly  extolled  by 
Catullus,  Propertius,  and  Ovid.  Calvus  was 
reourkaUe  for  the  shortness  of  bis  stature,  and 
heooe  the  vehement  action  in  which  he  io- 
dnlged  wlule  |deadiog  waa  in  nidi  ludioronB 
ecHitrast  with  his  fain^uficant  person,  that  even 
bis  fii^id  Catullns  lus  not  been  able  to  resist 
a  joke,  and  has  presented  him  to  us  as  the 
"  Salapntium  diMrtnm,"  "  the  eloquent  Tom 
Thumb." 

LkbhIdi,  Ronan  emjperor  AJ>.  807-824, 
idkON  fiiU  name  was  IxBUce  Fuvnis  Galx- 
■lus  Vijjtajm  LicraiANUS  Lioiniub,  He  was 
%  Dacian  peasant  by  Inrtb,  and  the  early  friend 
and  oompanion  in  arms  of  the  Emperor  Gale- 
^ua,  by  whom  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Au- 

SstuB,  and  invested  with  the  command  of  tbe 
yrian  provincee  at  Oarmentum,  on  the  Ilth 
of  Ifovember,  AJ).  807.  Upon  the  deatii  of 
GaleriuB  in  811,  he  ooooluded  a  peaoefol  op* 
ramemant  with  Maxnmroa  H,  in  virtue  ttf 
iriueh  the  Hellerooot  and  the  Bosporus  were 
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to  form  the  boundary  of  the  two  eiamrea.  la 
SIS  he  married  at  Milan,  Constantia,  the  •Citeir 
of  Constantine,  and  in  the  same  year  set  z^t  to 
encounter  Maximinus,  who  had  invaded  his  do- 
aaaioDB.  Maximinua  was  debated  'bf  lionius 
near  Heradea,  and  died  a  few  monlhs  attv^ 
ward  at  Tarsus.  Lieimus  and  OonBtanum 
were  now  the  only  emperors,  and  each  wa* 
anxious  to  obtain  the  undivided  sovereigofy. 
Accordingly,  war  broke  out  between  them  in 
315.  Licioius  was  defeated  at  Cibalis  in  Fan- 
nraia,  and  afterward  at  Adrianople,  and  vaa 
oomi>eIIed  to  purchase  peace  by  ceding  to  CoD- 
stantine  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  lUyricum. 
Millie  peace  lasted  about  nine  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  hostilities  were  renewed.  The  great 
battle  of  Adrianople  (July,  32S),  followed  by  the 
reduction  of  Bysantium,  and  a  second  great 
victory  achieved  near  Clalcedon  (September), 
placed  Lidnins  at  the  mercy  of  Conatautine, 
wbo^  altfaon^  he  spared  bis  life  for  the  moment 
and  mwely  sentenced  him  to  an  honorable  im- 
prisonment at  Theesalooica,  soon  found  a  con- 
venient pretext  for  putting  him  to  death,  324. 

Lirfsus.  1.  A  Gaul  by  birth,  was  takeo  pris- 
oner in  war,  and  became  a  slave  of  Julius  Cie- 
sar,  whose  confidence  he  gobed  so  much  aa  to 
be  made  his  dinpensator  or  steward.  Ccsir 
gave  him  his  freedom.  He  also  ^ined  the 
&vor  of  Angufftufl,  who  appointed  him,  in  B.C. 
16,  governor  of  his  native  country,  GauL  By 
the  plunder  of  Gaul  and  by  other  means,  he  ao- 
quiml  enormous  wealth,  and  hence  his  name  is 
^eqnently  coupled  with  that  of  Crassus.  He 
livwl  to  see  the  rdgn  of  Tiberius. — 2.  The  bar- 
ber {totuor)  Licmus  spc^en  of  by  Horace  {An 
Poit,  801)  must  have  been  a  diSerent  peinoa 
from  tbe  preceding,  althoogh  identified  by  the 
Scholiast — 8.  OLdnluB  Lk^hds,  a  Boman  an- 
nalist, who  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the 
first  century  B.C.,  wrote  the  history  of  Rome 
from  its  capture  by  the  Gauls  to  hia  own  time. 
This  Clodius  is  frequently  confounded  with  Q 
Claudius  Qnadriganns.  Vid.  QttADBiaAuca/— 
4.  L.  PoadfcB  Lidbtus,  plebdan  ledile  210,  and 
prstor  207,  when  he  obtained  Cisalpine  Oau> 
as  his  province. — 6.  L.  Poecius  Licasca,  prretor 
193,  with  Sardinia  as  his  province,  and  ctxisul 
184,  when  he  carried  on  war  ngaiost  the  Ligu- 
rians. — 6.  Foacius  Licixus,  an  ancieot  Koman 
poet,  who  probably  lived  in  tbe  latter  part  r' 
the  second  century  B.C. 

[LioDS,  a  river  of  TiDdclida.   Vid  LicAfss.] 

LiOTXHiA,  spoken  of  hv  Horace  {Cetrm,  iL, 
12, 18,  tegX  is  probably  tne  same  as  Torentia, 
the  wife  of  Msecenaa. 

LicthnIus  (AiKv/ivioi).  I.  Son  of  Electryon 
and  the  Phrygian  slave  Midca,  and  consequent 
ly  bolf-brotuer  of  Alcmeae.  He  was  married 
to  Perimcde,  by  whom  he  became  the  Uther  of 
(EoouB,  Aliens,  and  Helas.  He  was  a  fHeod 
of  Hercules,  whoae  eon  Tlcpolcmua  slew  hiu^ 
according  to  some  unintentionally,  and  acowd- 
iog  to  others  in  a  fit  of  anger. — 2.  Of  Chios,  a 
diBtinguisbed  dithyramlnc  poet,  of  uncertain 
date.  Some  vniters  place  him  before  Simon- 
ides  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  more  Ukely  that  be  be- 
lotted  to  the  later  Athenian  dithyrambic  school 
about  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.— 8.  Of 
Sicily,  a  rhetorician,  the  pupO  of  Gorgia^  ana 
ttie  tesfibw  Potiii. 
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Ln>E  (At-v),  a  moontaiu  of  Caria,  above  Pe- 
dasn. 

IiiGAsIus,  vat  Iwata,  ia  Afiiea,  of  0.  Oon- 
sidias  Longns,  -who  left  liim  in  oommaad  of  tb« 
uroriDce,  B.O.  60.  Next  year  (49)  ligarius  re- 
eigned  the  goTemment  of  the  jvoviaoo  into  the 
hands  of  L.  Attius  Vanis.  LigarioB  fought  un- 
der Yaros  a^iaioat  Curio  in  49,  and  aranat 
CcMar  hinuelf  in  46.  After  tlie  battle  of  llup- 
aus,  Ugarius  was  taken  priaraer  at  Adnime- 
tum  ;  hh  life  was  spared,  but  be  iraa  banbhed 
hy  Cffisar,  Meantime,  a  publio  aociisation  vas 
brought  against  Ligariua  by  Q.  .^lius  Tabero. 
The  ease  was  pleatud  before  Ceesar  himst:lf  in 
tiie  ftirum.  Cicero  defended  Ligarios  in  a 
■peech,  still  extant,  in  vhich  be  maintains  that 
lignrius  bad  as  mueb  claims  to  the  merey  of 
C«Hur,  as  Tubero  and  CSoeto  himaelt  uga- 
rina  was  pardoned  by  Coear,  who  waa  on  the 
point  of  setting  out  for  tfaa  Spanish  war.  He 
speech  which  Cicero  delirerm  in  hia  defence 
was  aabset^ueotl;  published,  and  was  mnob  ad- 
mired. Ligarios  joined  the  c<Hi8pirators  who 
aasassioated  Ceesar  in  44.  Ligarius  and  his 
two  brothers  pefished  io  the  |Roaaription  of  tlie 
triumvirB  in  43. 

[LioSa,  a  dai^ter  <tf  Kerens  and  Doris,  od6 
of  the  DyDi])hg  in  the  train  of  Cyreue.] 

LiGEH  or  liiaiais  (now  Loire),  one  of  the 
largest  rivers  in  Qaul,  rises  in  Mount  Cereona, 
flows  through  the  territories  of  tbe  Arremi, 
^Axa,  and  Camutes,  and  falls  into  the  ocean 
betweoi  the  territniea  ot  tbe  Kamnetea  and 
Fkbmes. 

Liati&fA  (^  AiyvoTiK^,  ij  Atyvartvij),  a  district 
of  Italy,  was,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  bounded 
OD  the  west  by  the  river  Varus  and  the  Mari- 
time Alps,  which  separated  it  from  Transalpine 
Osul,  oQ  the  southeast  by  tbe  Biver  Macra, 
wlueh  separated  it  from  Etruria,  on  tbe  north 
the  Rirer  Po,  and  on  the  south  by  tbe  Mare 
lagnstienm.  The  oountry  ia  rety  moontainous 
and  unproductive,  aa  the  Maritime  Alps  and  the 
Apennmes  run  through  the  greater  part  of  it 
The  mountains  run  aunoat  down  to  tbe  coast, 
leaving  only  space  suflScient  for  a  road,  which 
fonnea  the  highway  from  Italy  to  the  south  of 
OaoL  The  eiiicf  ocoupatioo  of  the  inhabitatits 
waa  tbe  renring  and  feedii^  of  cattle.  Tbe 
Dumerous  forests  oo  the  mountains  produced 
excellent  timber,  which,  with  the  other  pro> 
ducta  of  the  country,  waa  exported  from  Genua, 
tbe  principal  town  of  the  couutir.  The  iohab- 
itanto  were  called  by  the  Oreeks  Liofss  (At- 
yves)  and  LiqystIni  (Aiyvarivoi),  and  by  the  Ro- 
nuuM  LioCbss  (sing.  Ligut,  more  rarely  Zimr). 
Tbej  were  in  early  times  a  powerfid  and  widely- 
extoided  people  but  their  origin  ia  uncertain, 
wme  wi^ere  supposing  them  to  be  Celts,  others 
Iberians,  and  others,  again,  of  the  same  race  as 
tbe  SicuLiaoa,  or  most  ancient  inbabitauts  of 
Italy.  It  is  certain  that  the  Ltguriaoe  at  one 
Ume  iobftbited  the  southern  coast  of  Gaul,  as 
well  OS  the  country  afterward  called  Ligurio, 
and  that  they  bad  possession  of  tbe  whole  coast 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Bhone  to  Pisse  in  Etru- 
ria.  The  Greeks  probably  became  acquainted 
with  them  first  from  the  Samiane  and  Fhocie- 
■no,  who  visited  their  coasts  for  the  purposes  of  I 
eommerce  ;  and  bo  powerful  were  they  oonsid- 1 
cred  at  this  time,  that  Heuod  munea  tbcm,  along  I 


with  the  Scythians  and  £tiiuoi»aos,  ai  one  of 
the  chief  pmpla  of  the  earth.  IVaditioD  alsc 
related  that  Herooles  foogfat  Willi  the  Liguriana 
on  the  plain  of  stones  near  Massilin;  and  even 
a  writer  bo  late  as  Eiratoethenea  gave  the  name 
of  Ligystice  to  tbe  whole  of  the  wester*  pen* 
insula  of  Europe.  So  widely  were  tfaey  believ- 
ed to  be  spread,  that  tbe  LiCT«s  in  Oennaayand 
Asia  were  ■nppoaed  to  be  a  Hsneb  of  tbe  eame 
peo^  The'  Ltgorian  tribes  were  divided  br 
the  Romans  into  Limret  TVotualpini  and  Citat- 
pini.  The  tribes  which  inhabiteo  tbe  Maritime 
Alpe  were  called  in  general  Atpini,  anl  also  Co- 
piflati  or  ComaH,  from  their  custom  of  allowiog 
th«r  hair  to  grow  long.  Tbe  tribes  which  in- 
habited the  Apennines  wve  called  Moniani. 
The  names  of  the  principal  tribes  w«e  :  on  ths 
western  side  of  tlw  Alps,  the  Saltib  at  Saixd- 
vn,  OxTBit,  and  Diouna ;  on  the  eaatem  side 
of  the  Alpe,  the  IifTEjntLn,  lnQAcm,  and  Apuani 
near  the  ooaat,  tbe  Vagixnki,  SALAsat,  and  Tau- 
KiEU  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Po,  and  the 
Levi  and  Maubch  north  ot  the  Pa  The  Liguri- 
ana were  small  of  statore,  but  strong,  active, 
and  brave.  Tn  eariy  timea  they  served  as  nier 
oenarici  in  the  annies  of  the  CarUioginiaus, 
end  subeeqoeotly  ther  carried  on  a  long  and 
fierce  stru^le  with  toe  Binnans.  Their  coun- 
try was  invaded  fur  the  first  Ume  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  B.C.  238 ;  but  it  waa  not  till  after  the 
tenninatioo  of  tbe  second  Punic  war,  and  the 
defeat  of  Philip  and  Antiochua,  that  the  Romans 
WW6  able  to  devote  their  eoergiea  to  tbe  sul^ 
jugatkm  of  ligoria.  It  was  many  years,  how 
ever,  before  tbe  whole  country  was  finally  sub- 
dued. Whole  tribes,  such  as  the  Apuani,  wei-e 
transplanted  to  Samninm,  and  t^eir  place  sup- 
plied by  Roman  colonists.  Tbe  oountry  was 
divided  between  tbeprovincea  of  Gallia  Karbo- 
Dcnsis  and  Gallia  Oiaalpina ;  and  in  the  time 
of  AuffustoB  and  of  toe  aaceeeding  emperors, 
the  tribes  in  the  mountains  were  phiccd  under 
the  government  of  an  imperial  procurator,  caIIcO 
Procurator  or  Pra/eetu*  Alpium  MariHrnarum, 

LiQuarlocH  Mark,  the  name  originally  uf  the 
whole  sen  south  of  Qaul  and  of  the  northwest 
of  Italy,  but  Bubeeqaeotly  only  the  eastern  part 
of  this  uea,  or  tbe  Qidf  of  Genoa,  whence  later 
writers  speak  only  of  a  Smns  Liguaticus. 

I^LiQTxa  (Myvcg),  the  inbabitautB  of  Liguria. 
Vtd.  LiouaiA.] 

LiLJCA  {AiMua :  AiAoiev^),  mi  ancient  town  io 
Pbocis,  near  the  sources  of  the  CephietB. 

LiLTBADM  U^iTaAoiov  :  now  MantUa),  a  town 
ia  tbe  west  of  Sicily,  with  ao  excellent  harbor, 
utnatod  oo  a  promontory  of  the  same  name 
(now  Cape  Bao  or  cli  Martala),  opposite  to  tbe 
Promontorium  Hermieum  or  Mercurii  (now  Cape 
Bon)  in  Africa,  the  space  between  the  two  UO' 
iug  the  shortest  distance  between  Sicily  and 
Africa.  The  town  of  Lilybisum  was  founded 
by  the  Cartha^oians  about  B.O.  897,  and  was 
made  the  principal  Carthagiman  fortress  in  Si<»- 
ly.  It  was  surrounded  by  massive  walls  and  by 
a  trench  sixty  feet  wide  and  forty  feet  deep. 
On  the  destruction  of  SeUnus  in  249,  tbe  iiilutb' 
itant«  of  the  latter  city  were  transplanted  to 
Lilybseum,  which  thus  became  still  more  pow- 
erful Lilybicnm  was  besieged  by  the  Romims 
in  tbe  first  Punio  war,  but  wey  were  unable  to 
take  it ;  and  they  only  obtumed  possession  d 
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It  by  the  trent^  of  peaco.  Under  the  Bcanom 
LilybiEum  cootinued  to  he  a  place  of  importance. 
At  Martala,  vhich  occupies  only  the  soutbem 
half  of  the  oocieDt  town,  there  are  the  nuns  of 
a  Ilomun  aqueduct,  aod  a  few  otlier  aoueDt 
remiioB. 

IjIMiBa,  Xjkia,  Likius,  Beuoit  (how  Lima),  a 
r'ver  in  Galkeda  ia  Spain,  betreeo  the  Duriue 
to  i  the  Miniuc,  vhicli  flowed  into  the  Atlantic 
Dtiean.  It  was  also  CBilcd  the  i-irer  of  Forget- 
fulness  {i  rj/g  A^di^r,  Flwnen  Oblivionit) ;  aod  it 
is  Boid  to  have  hem  so  called  because  the  Tur- 
duli  and  Uie  Oelta  oo  one  occasion  loet  here 
th^ir  commoDder,  and  forgot  the  object  of  their 
^xpeditioa  This  legend  was  so  gettoraU;  be- 
lieved that  it  mis  with  difficulty  Uiat  Brutus 
Callaieus  oould  tudnce  his  soldiers  to  croes  the 
river  when  he  inraded  Oal]Kcia,'B.O.  ISft.  On 
tbe  basks  of  tliis  riT«r  dwelt  a  sniall  tribe  called 
Livici. 

T^uiTEs  RouiKi,  tlie  name  of  a  continuous 
series  of  fortaficotioiu,  oooustiiw  of  castles, 
-walla,  earthen  ramparts,  and  the  uke,  which  tbe 
Bomuns  erected  along  Uie  Rhine  and  the  Dan- 
ube, to  protect  their  poasessions  from  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Qermaos. 

LiUN^  {Atftvat,  Ai/tvotof).  1.  A  town  »  Mcfr- 
senia,  on  the  frootiors  of  Laoonia,  with  p  tfuple 
of  Dioua  (Artemia),  who  was  beiice  wniwDed 
Limnatis.  This  temple  was  commra  to  the 
people  of  boUi  eoimtnes  ;  »ihI  the  outrage  which 
the  Mcsseniau  yo>jth  cf^miUed  ogaiiist  some 
Lacedffimouion  maidens,  who  were  sacrificing 
at  this  temple,  was  the  occasion  of  the  first 
Messenian  war,  Limnn  was  aituated  in  the 
Ager  Dentbeliatis,  which  district  was  a  subject 
of  ecoutant  dispute  between  the  Lacedjemoni- 
aoa  and  Messeniana  after  the  re-«stabliabmcnt 
of  the  Mesaeniao  iodependeaoe  by  £paminon- 
das:— '2.  A  town  iu  the  TliniiaaD  Cbersonesus 
on  the  Hellespont,  not  fiir  from  Scstus,  founded 
by  the  Milesians. — 3.  Vid.  Sfakta. 

LiifNjBA  (Ai/(caui :  Aifivalot),  a  town  In  the 
north  of  Acaraania,  on  the  road  from  Argos 
Amj^bilocbicum  to  Stratoa,  and  near  the  Am- 
braouut  Oul(  on  whidi  it  had  a  harbor. 

LnncBA,  Lnmtm,  LuKfiottNEs  (Autvaia 
(oc),  Aiftvi/mc  (tf),  Ayn^yevj/f),  i  o,  inhabiting 
or  born  in  a  lolce  or  marab,  a  surname  of  sev- 
eral  divinities  who  were  believed  either  to  have 
sprung  from  a  lake,  or  who  had  tlieir  temples 
near  a  lake.  Hence  wo  find  this  sumume  given 
to  Bacclius  (Dionysus)  at  Atheni,  and  to  X)iana 
(Artemis)  at  vanoos  places. 

LiMOKUIC.      Vid.  PXOTONES. 

LbiYSA  {tH  Ai/ivpa  :  ruins  north  of  Pineka  f), 
a  city  in  the  southeast  of  Lycia,  on  the  River 
XiiuYKUs,  twenty  stadia  from  its  mouth. 

LIitS'BUa  (Aiftvpoc :  now  JPhineka  f),  a  river  of 
Lyda.  Aoiring  mto  the  bay  west  of  the  Sacrum 
Fromnitotium  (now  Pkineka  Bay) :  navigable 
as  fiu*  up  OS  Lniraa.  The  recent  traveller 
differ  as  to  whether  the  prtjsent  River  Fhineka 
is  the  limyruB  or  its  tributary  the  Arycandus. 

LiNouii  (now  Lincoln),  a  town  of  the  Coritani 
in  Britain,  on  the  rood  from  Londiuium  to  Eboi^ 
acum,  aud  a  Roman  eolony.  The  modem  name 
Lincoln  has  been  formed  out  of  Ucdiun  Colonio. 

liiNHis  {ASv&oQ :  Aivdtof :  ruins  at  Lindo),  on 
Uie  eastern  side  of  tlio  island  of  Rhodes,  was 
one  of  tlie  most  aocieot  Duiiao  colonies  ou  the . 
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I  AuatK  coast  It  is  mentioned  by  Homtir  (/l. 
ii.,  6S6),  with  its  kindred  cities  Inljsus  and  Car 
mirua  These  three  cities,  with  C(»,  Cnidus,  oiid 
HalioamassuB,  formed  the  original  LexapoUs,  in 
the  southwestern  comer  of  Asia  Minor.  Liu- 
dua  stood  upoo  a  mountain  in  a  district  abouuil- 
ing  in  vinea  and  fi|;a,  ood  had  two  celelmtcd 
temples,  one  of  Minerva  (Athena),  sumamed 
Aivota,  and  one  of  Hercules.  '  It  was  the  larth- 
place  of  Gleobulus,  one  of  the  seven  wise  mea 
It  retained  much  of  its  consequeoce  even  after 
the  fonndation  of  Rhodes.  luMriptions  of  soma 
importance  have  lately  been  found  in  ite  Acrop- 
olis, 

LihoShjo.  I.  A  powerful  people  in  Trans- 
aljMoe  Oaul,  whoM  twritory  extended  from  the 
fix>t  of  Mount  Vogesm  ana  the  sources  of  tbf> 
Matrona  and  Moea,  north  as  far  as  the  Trevin, 
and  south  as  far  as  the  Sequani,  from  whom 
they  were  separated  by  the  River  Arar.  The 
Empenur  Otho  gave  them  the  Roman  franchise. 
Their  ohiof  town  was  Andematunnum,  after- 
ward .LingtHMB  (now  Langret). — 2.  A  branch 
of  the  above-memioned  people,  who  mij^ted 
mio  Cisalpina  Gaul  tixmg  with  the  Bon,  and 
shared  the  fortunes  of  the  latt«r.  VitL  Baa. 
They  dwelt  east  of  the  Boii,  as  far  aa  the  Adri- 
atic Sea,  in  the  neighborhood  of  RaTCDoa. 
^  LnrmoNUif.    Wet  Ijtbbnuic. 

LiROi  (Afvof),  the  persomficatioD  of  a  dirg« 
or  huncnlation,  and  thwefore  described  aa  a  bud 
of  Apollo  by  a  Muse  (Calliope  or  Psamatbe 
or  Cnalciope),  or  of  Amphimarus  by  Urania. 
Both  At^os  and  Thebes  claimed  the  honor  of 
his  birth.  An  Ai^ve  tradition  related  that 
Linus  was  exposed  by  his  mother  after  his  birth, 
and  was  brought  up  by  shejdierds,  but  was  af%- 
terword  torn  to  pieces  by  dews.  Psamatbe'a 
grief  at  the  occurrence  betrayed  her  misfortune 
to  her  £ather,  who  coodenined  her  to  death. 
Apollo,  indignant  at  the  father's  cmelty,  visited 
Argos  with  a  plague ;  and,  in  obedience  to  aa 
Oracle,  the  Argives  endeavored  to  propitiate 
Psamatbe  and  Linus  by  means  of  Ba<^Gea. 
Matrons  and  virgins  sang  dirges  whit^  went 
called  iivot.  According  to  a  Boeotian  traditioo, 
Linus  was  killed  by  Apollo  because  he  bad  ven- 
tured upon  a  musical  contest  with  tiie  god  ;  and 
every  year  before  aacrificca  were  offered  to  the 
Muses,  ft  funeral  sacrifice  was  offered  to  him, 
and  dirges  (ATvot)  were  sung  in  his  honor.  His 
tomb  was  doimed  by  Ai^oe  and  by  Thebes,  and, 
likewise  by  Chalcis  in  Euboaa.  It  is  probably 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  reconcilitv  ue  differ- 
ent mythuaes  about  Linus  that  the  Thebans 
thought  it  necessary  to  distinguish  between  an 
earlier  and  later  Linus;  the  latter  is  said  to 
have  instructed  Hercules  in  muaic,  but  to  have 
been  killed  by  the  hero.  In  the  time  of  the 
Alexandrine  grammariaus,  Linus  was  conndo*- 
ed  as  the  author  of  apocryphal  wor^s,  in  which 
the  exploits  of  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  were  de- 
scribed. 

gjioonrrcs  {AeioKpiro^).    I.  Son  of  Arisbaa, 
reek,  slain  by  ^eas. — 2.  Son  of  Euenor, 
one  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope.] 

LifIba  and  IjrAEENaxa  Ikbula    Vid.  JEo- 

M. 

LifIbis  {Aivapii),  a  small  river  of  (^cia, 
flowing  past  Soloe,  [deriving  its  name  from  tbt 
unctuous  dioractcr  of  its  waters.] 
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[LiFAxus  (AtVa^o;),  a  cit/  on  the  coast  c£ 
OroMiM,  in  Mooedoaia.] 

IjqcbktU  (uow  lAvetua),  a  rirw  in  Venetia, 
in  the  north  of  Italy,  between  AlUnnm  and  Ooo' 
eordia.  whick  flowed  into  the  Sinua  Terges- 
tinuB. 

[LiBiOFK,  a.1  oceaQ  nTmph,  who  became  hy 
Cepbisus  the  mother  of  the  beautiful  ^fareia- 
■ti&] 

Uris  (now  Oariffliano),  more  aneiratlv  called 
Clams  or  Olaxis,  one  of  the  prludpal  rivers 
ID  central  ilely,  rises  io  the  ApeDoiues  west  of 
lake  Fiiciuus,  fiuwa  first  throi^b  the  territoiy 
of  tbe  Mai-sl  ia  a  Eoutlieasterly  direetion,  then 
luma  southwest  uear  Son,  oiid  at  last  flows 
soutbeoat  into  the  Sinus  Csietanus  near  Min- 
turaie,  furmiug  the  boundary  between  Latium 
»ud  Cauipauio.  Its  stream  was  sluKgish,  whence 
the  "  Lins  qu'ieta  aqua'  of  Hoi*aoe  {Varm^  i„  81). 

Lissus  (Aiffffuf :  Kiaaio^,  &.taaevi).  1.  {Now 
Alettio),  a  town  in  the  south  of  Dalmatia,  at  the 
luoutb  of  the  River  Drilou,  founded  by  Dicsiys- 
ius  of  Syracuse,  B.C.  385.  It  was  situated  on 
B  bill  ueof  tbe  coast,  and  possessed  a  stroDgly 
fortified  ooropolia,  oalled  AoaousaoB,  which 
wna  ooDsidered  impregnable.  The  town  after- 
ward fell  into  the  nands  of  the  lilyrianB,  and 
woe  eventually  colonized  by  the  fiomons. — 2. 
A  small  river  in  Thrace,  west  of  the  HebrutL 

LisTA  (now  S.  Anaioplia),  a  town  of  the  Sa- 
yu<.8,  south  of  Reat^  is  said  to  have  been  the 
capifad  of  the  Aborigiuea,  from  which  they  were 
driven  out  by  thu  Sabines,  who  attB<^ea  them 
in  the  uighr. 

LiTANA  SiLTA  (oow  SHvc  di  £«^)>  &  large 
fitte&t  on  the  Apennines,  in  CiBal[»iM  Gaul, 
Boutbcnet  of  Mutiiio,  in  which  the  Romaos  were 
defeated  by  the  Quids,  B.O.  216. 

LrrERNUM  or  Zj^TEsmnf  (now  Patria),  a  town 
on  the  coast  of  OumpnnU,  at  the  moQ&  of  the 
River  Clanius  or  Gliinis,  which  in  the  lower 
part  of  its  course  Lukes  the  name  of  LrrsBinis 
(uow  Patria  or  Clanio),  and  which  flows  through 
a  marsh  to  the  north  of  the  town  oalled  Lttebna 
Palcs.  The  town  was  made  a  Roman  coloinr 
B.C.  194,  and  wos  re-colooized  by  Augustus.  It 
was  to  this  place  tb&t  the  elder  Sapio  Afrieanua 
retired  when  the  tribunet  attempted  to  Iwing 
him  to  trial,  and  hei>e  be  is  said  to  have  died 
His  tmnb  was  shown  at  Litemum;  but  KMne 
maintained  that  be  was  buried  in  the  fiunily 
sepulchre  near  the  Porta  Capena  at  Rome. 

TLiTEaKUS,    Vid.  LrrEaNUM.] 

LivIa.  I.  Sister  of  M.  Livina  Drusus,  the 
celebrated  tribune,  EO.  91,  was  married  first 
to  M.  ForciuB  Cato,  by  whom  she  hod  Oato  Uti- 
ceoais,  and  subsequently  to  Q.  Servilioa  Csepio, 
by  whom  she  had  a  daughter,  Servilio,  the 
mother  of  M.  Brutus,  who  killed  Ciesar. — 2. 
Livu  DsuHiLLA,  tbe  daughter  of  Zjvins  Drusus 
Claudiaous  {yid.  Dauscs,  No.  8),  was  married 
firat  to  Tib.  Claudius  Kero,  and  afterward  to 
Augustus,  who  compelled  her  husband  to  di- 
vorce her,  RO.  S6.  She  had  already  borne  her 
husband  one  son,  the  future  emperor  llberius, 
and  at  tbe  time  of  her  marriage  with  Augustus 
was  six  mouths  pregnant  with  another,  who 
subsequently  received  the  name  of  Druans.  She 
never  had  any  cliildreo  by  Augustus,  but  she 
retained  his  affecti«ia  till  his  death.  It  was 
geuenUly  believed  that  ihe  caused  0.  Cnar 


and  L.  Cnsar,  the  two  graodsous  cS  Angupto^ 
to  be  poisoned,  in  order  to  seenre  the  euooee- 
uoD  for  her  own  children ;  and  she  was  even 

suspected  of  having  liostened  tbe  death  of  At. 
gustus.  On  the  acceeaion  of  her  eon  Tiberioi 
to  the  throne,  she  at  first  attempted  to  gain  an 
equal  share  in  tbe  government;  but  tliia  the 
jealous  temper  of  Tibeiins  would  not  brook. 
He  eommanded  her  to  retire  altogether  from 
public  sfihirs,  and  soon  displayed  even  hatred  to- 
ward her.  When  she  was  on  her  death-bed  he 
refused  to  visit  her.  She  died  in  A.D.  29,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-two  or  eighty-six.  llberius  took  no 
part  in  £e  funeral  rites,  and  forbade  her  couae- 
cration,  wbtidi  bod  been  proposed  by  tbe  senate. 
— 8.  Or  LiviLLA,  the  daughter  of  Drusus  senior 
and  Aotooia,  and  the  wiw  of  Drusus  junior,  the 
BOD  of  the  £mperor  Tiberius.  She  was  seduc- 
ed by  SejanoB,  who  persuaded  her  to  poison  her 
husband,  AD.  23.  Her  guilt  was  not  discover- 
ed till  the  fall  of  Sejonus  eight  years  afterward, 
31. — S.  Jdlu  Litilla,  daughter  of  Germanicua 
and  Agrippina.    Vid.  Jclia,  '7. 

LivIa  Gxhs,  plebeian,  but  one  of  tlie  most 
iUustounut  hoiiies  amoqg  the  Roman  iwbnlity. 
The  livii  obtained  ei^  oouulahipa,  two  e«i»- 
aorships,  three  trinmpbs,  a  diotatorshtp,  and  a 
master^ip  of  the  horsei  The  moat  distinguish- 
ed &milies  ore  those  of  Dausus  atitt  Salikatoo. 

Lirirs,  T.,  tbe  Roman  bistoriao,  was  burn  at 
Patavium  (now  Padua),  in  tbe  north  of  Italy, 
B.O.  69.  The  greater  port  of  his  life  appears 
to  have  been  Kp«it  at  Borne,  bat  he  retuiied  to 
his  native  town  before  his  death,  wbiob  bap^ 
pened  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  Ilberius,' AD.  17.  We  know  tliat  he 
was  married,  and  that  he  hod  at  least  two  chil> 
dren,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  married  to  L.  Mo- 
gins,  a  rhetoriciaa  His  literary  talenta  secored 
the  patronage  and  friendship  of  Augustus ;  he 
became  a  person  of  consideration  at  court,  and 
by  bis  advice  Claudius,  afterward  emperor,  was 
induced  in  early  life  to  attempt  bistorical  com- 
position ;  but  tnere  ia  no  ground  for  the  asser- 
tion that  Livy  acted  as  preceptor  to  the  young 
prince.  Eventually  his  reputation  rose  so  high 
and  became  so  widely  diffused,  that  a  Spaniard 
travelled  from  Cadiz  to  Rome  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  beholding  htm,  and,  haTuig  gratified 
his  curiosity  in  thia  one  partieular,  immediately 
retarned  Home.  The  great  and  otHj  extant 
work  of  Ijvy  is  a  History  of  Rome,  termed  by 
himself  Annale$  (xliii,  13),  extending  Intn  the 
foundation  of  the  to  the  death  of  Drusus, 
B.0. 9,  ODmprised  in  one  htmdred  and  fbrty-two 
books.  Of  these  thirty-five  have  desoencled  to 
us ;  but  of  tbe  wnole,  with  the  exception  of  two, 
we  possess  Epitomet,  which  must  have  been 
drawn  up  by  one  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
his  subject.  By  some  they  have  been  ascribed 
to  Idvy  himself  by  others  to  Fl(«ais ;  but  there 
is  nothing  in  tiie  loogaoge  or  omtext  to  war 
rant  either  of  these  oooclustotw.  nod  external 
evidence  is  altogether  wanting.  From  the  cir 
cumstonce  that  a  abort  introduoticHi  or  pre&oe 
is  found  at  the  beginning  of  books  one,  twentf- 
one,  and  thirty-one,  and  that  each  of  these  marks 
the  commencement  of  an  impcHlant  epoch,  tbe 
whole  work  baa  been  divided  into  dttndet,  eon- 
taining  ten  books  each ;  but  tiie  grammarians 
Pris(nan  and  Dtoniodes,  who  quote  repeatedlT 
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from  particular  books,  n«rer  alli.d«  to  on;  such 
distributiuQ.  The  commeuoemeDt  of  book  forty* 
ODe  is  lost,  but  there  ia  certainly  no  ronuLrkable 
erms  at  this  plaoa  vhicb  iovaiidates  ooe  part 
of  the  argument  in  &Tor  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
arrangement  Hie  first  deeade  (booka  one  to 
ten)  is  entire.  It  embraces  the  period  from  the 
foimdatioD  of  the  city  to  the  year  B.O.  294, 
vbec  the  subjugatitm  of  the  Saimnitea  may  be 
said  to  have  oeen  oomplet«d.  The  secoDU  de- 
cade (books  eleven  to  txtrenty)  ie  altogether  lost 
It  emoraced  the  period  from  294  to  219,  com- 
prising an  account,  among  other  matters,  of  the 
iDvaaion  of  Pyrrhus  and  of  the  first  Punic  war. 
The  third  decade  (books  twenty-one  to  thirty) 
is  entire.  It  embraces  the  period  from  219  to 
201,  comprehending  the  whole  of  the  second 
PuDio  war.  The  fourth  decade  (books  tbirlr* 
one  to  {arty)  is  entire,  and  also  ooe  half  of  the 
fifth  (books  forty-one  to  fortv-fire.)  These  fif- 
teen books  embrace  the  period  &om  201  to  167, 
and  develop  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms 
in  Cisalpine  Oau^  in  Macedonia,  Greece,  and 
Aaiu,  ending  with  the  triumph  of  .^milius  Fau- 
lus.  Of  the  remaining  boolu  nothing  remains 
except  iaoonciderable  fragments,  the  most  not- 
able being  a  few  du^t^  of  the  ninety-first 
book,  concerning  the  fortunes  of  Sertoriiis. 
The  oompositioa  of  suoh  a  vast  work  neees- 
sarily  occupied  many  years;  and  we  Ibid  indi- 
cations which  throw  some  light  npoo  the  epochs 
when  different  sections  were  composed  lima, 
in  book  first  (c  19),  it  is  stated  that  the  temple 
«C  Janus  had  been  closed  twioe  only  since  the 
raigD  of  Noma,  for  the  first  time  in  the  consul- 
ship of  T.  MaoUns  (B.C.  286),  a  few  years  after 
the  termination  of  the  first  Punic  war ;  for  the 
second  time  b^  Augustus  Caesar,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Aotium,  in  29.  But  we  know  that  it  was 
shut  agfun  by  Augustus,  after  the  owqueat  of 
the  Cautabriaoe,  in  2S ;  and  hence  it  is  evident 
that  the  first  book  must  have  been  written  be- 
tween the  yean  29  and  25.  Moreover,  since 
the  last  book  eonbuned  ao  aeooont  of  the  death 
of  DruBus,  it  is  evident  that  the  ta^  must  have 
been  spread  over  seventeen  years,  and  probably 
occupied  a  much  longer  time.  Tho  style  of 
Livy  may  be  pnmounced  almost  faultless.  The 
narrative  fiows  on  in  a  calm,  but  strong  cur- 
rent; the  diction  displays  riehness  without 
beaviocas,  and  aimidioitv  withont  tamenete. 
There  is,  moraver,  mstjoetneBS  of  outline 
and  a  warmth  of  ocjoring  in  all  his  delineations, 
whether  of  living  men  m  action,  or  of  things 
inanimate,  which  never  fail  to  call  up  the  whole 
ecene  before  our  eyes.  In  judging  of  the  merits 
of  Ltyy  as  ao  historian,  we  are  bound  to  aseer- 
tarn,  if  poasibla,  the  end  whiA  be  prq>OMd  to 
himaelt  Xo  one  who  rsada  livr  with  attenUon 
can  suppose  that  he  ever  ooooeived  the  project 
of  drawmg  np  a  oritical  history  of  Borne.  His 
aim  was  to  oner  to  his  oounti7mQn  a  clear  and 
pleasing  narrative,  which,  while  it  gratified  their 
vanity,  should  eoDtain  do  startling  improbabili- 
ties nor  gross  amf^ifioatioiu.  To  effect  this  pur- 
pose, he  studied  with  care  the  writings  of  some 
of  his  more  celebrated  predecessors  on  Roman 
Uatory,  Where  his  authorities  were  in  accord- 
ance with  each  other,  he  generally  rested  satis- 
fied with  this  agreement ;  where  their  testimony 
waa  irrcooocilnble,  he  was  oonteut  to  point  out 
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their  want  of  harmcmy,  and  occasioniJly  to  ottec 
an  opinion  of  their  comparative  ci-edilslity 
But  in  no  case  did  he  ever  dream  of  ascending 
to  the  fountam  head.  He  never  attempted  to 
test  the  aecuracy  of  his  authoriti^  by  examin- 
ing monnmenta  <tf  remote  uitaquity,  of  which 
not  a  few  were  accessible  to  every  inhabitant 
of  the  metropolis.  Thus  it  is  perfectly  dear 
that  he  had  never  read  the  Leges  Regiie,  nor 
the  Commentaries  of  Servius  Tullius,  nor  eveu 
the  Licinian  Bogatkms;  and  that  he  had  nev* 
er  consulted  the  vast  eoUeatioD  of  decrees  of 
the  senate,  ordinauoee  of  the  plebs,  treaties 
and  other  state  papers,  which  were  preserved 
in  the  city.  Nay,  more,  he  did  not  consult  eveu 
all  the  authors  to  whom  he  might  have  resorted 
with  advantage,  such  as  the  Annals  and  Anti- 
quities of  Varro,  and  the  Origines  of  Cato.  And 
even  thoae  writers  whose  anthwity  he  followed 
he  did  not  use  in  the  most  jaditnous  maimer. 
He  seems  to  have  performed  hie  task  piecemeai 
A  small  section  waa  taken  tu  hand,  different  ac- 
oonnts  were  compamd,  and  the  most  plausible 
was  adopted :  the  same  system  was  adhered  to 
in  Uie  succeeding  porticms,  so  that  each,  con- 
sidered by  itself^  without  reference  to  the  rest, 
was  exeouted  with  care;  but  the  witnesses 
iriao  wwe  njeeted  in  one  place  were  admitted 
in  anotiier,  without  anfSeieot  attrition  beii« 
paid  to  the  dependeDce  and  the  connection  of 
the  events.  Hence  the  numerous  eoutradic- 
tioQB  and  inconsistencies  which  have  been  de- 
tected by  sharp-eyed  critics.  Other  mistakes 
also  are  found  m  abundance,  arising  from  his 
want  of  ain*  thine  like  practical  knowledge  of* 
the  world,  mun  his  nerer  having  acquired  evoi 
the  elements  of  the  military  art,  of  juriBpra- 
deoee,  or  of  poUtjeid  Moaoaav,  and,  above  all, 
from  his  singular  ignorance  ot  ge<^rapliy.  Bat 
while  we  fully  acknowledge  these  defects  in 
Livy,  we  cannot  a^nit  that  his  general  good 
£uta  has  ever  been  impugned  with  any  show 
of  jnstiee.  We  are  assured  (Tacit,  Ann^  iv., 
84)  that  he  was  fiur  and  liberal  upon  luattora  of 
contemporary  history ;  we  know  that  he  prais- 
ed Oassius  and  Brutus,  that  his  character  of 
Cicero  was  a  high  eult^um,  and  that  he  epuke 
so  warmly  of  the  unsuccessful  leader  in  the 

freat  civil  war,  that  he  was  sportively  styled  a 
'cnapeian  by  Augustus.  It  is  true  that,  in  re- 
counting the  domestio  strife  which  ngitiited  the 
republic  for  neaily  two  eenturi^  he  represents 
the  plebeians  ana  their  leaders  in  the  most  un- 
fovorable  light  But  this  arose,  not  from  any 
wisik  to  pervert  the  truth,  but  trom  ignorance 
of  the  exact  relation  of  the  contending  parties. 
It  is  manifest  that  he  never  can  separate  in  his 
own  mmd  the  q^ted  plebeums  of  the  infiint 
eommouwealth  from  the  base  and  venrfl  rabble 
wluch  thronged  the  fonim  in  the  days  of  Marius 
and  Cicero ;  while,  in  like  manner,  he  confounds 
those  bold  and  honest  tribunes,  who  were  the 
champions  of  liberty,  with  such  men  as  Sntur- 
nimis  or  SuIjhcius,  Clodius  or  Vatinius.  There 
remains  one  topic  to  which  we  must  ndvert. 
We  are  told  by  Quintilian  (i.,  K,  §  66:  viii.,  1,  § 
8)  that  Asinius  Follio  had  remai'ked  a  certaic 
Patavinitjf  in  livy.  Scholars  have  given  them- 
selves a  vast  deal  of  trouble  to  discover  what 
this  term  may  indicate,  and  various  hypotheeee 
have  been  propounded ;  but  if  there  ia  any  ttvLk 
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m  the  etory,  it  ia  evident  that  Pollio  tnust  hare 
intended  to  ceasnre  some  proTiDcial  peculiari- 
ties of  expresaioo,  which  we,  at  all  events,  are 
in  DO  positioD  to  detect  The  best  editioo  of 
Ziry  is  bj-  Drakmbordi,  Li^  Bi^  If  8»-4«, 
7  vols.  4to.  There  is  ako  a  ▼alnaUe  edition, 
DOW  io  coarse  of  publication,  Al^^frV, 
BePoL,  8vo,  1841,  aeq. 

LiyIcb  AnpbokIccs.    Vid.  Andboxicus. 

Lax.  Liza,  Lizdb  {AUt  Aifa,  A'l^ot :  dow  Al- 
^  raisA),  a  citrf  on  the  western  coast  of  Maure- 
taoia  lingitana,  in  Africa,  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river  of  the  sams  name  :  it  was  a  place  of  some 
eommeroial  importance. 

Loaai  (AoxpoQ,  sometimea  called  Iaobskssb 
by  the  Romans,  the  inhabitants  of  Locus  (17 
AoKpic),  were  ao  ancient  people  in  Greece,  de- 
scended from  the  Lelegea,  with  which  some 
Helloiic  tribes  were  intermingled  at  a  veir 
early  period.  They  were,  however,  io  Homet4 
time  regarded  m  HaUenei ;  and,  aoeordiog  to 
traifitioD,  even  Denealion,  the  founder  of  the 
Helleoio  race,  was  aaid  to  have  Hred  io  LAeris, 
in  the  time  of  Opus  or  OyDoa.  In  histoiieal 
times  the  Loorians  were  divided  ioto  two  dis- 
tinct tribes,  differing  {rom  one  another  in  cus- 
toms, habitt,  and  cirilizatioa  Of  tiies^  the 
Bastem  Loeriao^  ealled  fipido^dii  and  Opon- 
Isi,  wbo  dwelt  00  the  eastern  ooast  of  Oreeee, 
op|>asite  the  island  of  Eubcea,  were  the  more 
ancient  and  more  civilized,  while  the  Western 
Locrians,  railed  Ozolaa,  who  dwelt  on  the  Co- 
rinthian Quii,  were  a  colony  of  the  former,  and 
were  more  bfirborous.  Homer  mentions  only 
the  Eastern  Locrians.  At  a  later  time  there 
was  no  coDoectioa  betwera  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Locrians ;  and  in  tbe  Fdoponnesian 
war  we  find  the  former  siding  with  the  Spar- 
tans, and  the  latter  ygiOi  the  Athenians.  1. 
Eastekit  Loceib,  extended  from  Thessaly  and 
the  pass  of  Thermopyls  alone  the  coast  to  the 
frontiers  of  BcBotia,  ood  was  bounded  by  Doris 
and  Phocis  on  the  west  It  was  a  forule  and 
vell-enltivated  oonntrT.  The  northern  port 
was  inhabited  tiie  Locai  Zrajstadi>it  {'Em- 
Kp^fiiSan),  wbo  derived  tbeir  name  from  Mount 
Cnemis.  Hie  southern  part  was  iohalnted  by 
the  LooBi  OPDinli  ('Oiromrrtoi),  who  derived 
tbeir  name  from  their  prineipal  town,  Opus. 
The  two  tribes  were  separated  by  Daphnua,  a 
small  slip  of  land,  whiofa  at  one  tuae  belonged 
to  Fhooa.  These  two  tribes  are  fre<}uently  con- 
finmded  witli  one  another;  and  ancient  writers 
sometimes  use  the  name  either  of  Epicnemidii 
or  of  Opuntii  slone,  when  Ixitb  tribes  are  in- 
tended. The  Epicnemidii  were  for  a  long  time 
subject  to  the  Phocians,  and  were  iodnded  un- 
der the  name  of  the  latter  people,  whenoo  the 
name  of  the  Opuntii  oeeurs  more  frequently  in 
Greek  histoiy.— 2.  Wsstebh  Loaai%  or  the 
country  of  tne  Local  OzUlm  ('0{9A(u),  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Doris,  oa  the  west  by 
.^Lolio,  on  the  east  by  Pbocis,  and  on  the  south 

the  Corintiuan  Oul£  The  origin  of  the  name 
of  Ozolie  ia  uncertain.  The  ancients  derived 
it  dther  from  the  undressed  skins  worn  the 
inhabitants,  or  from  o^etv,  "  to  smeU,"  on  account 
oi  the  great  quantity  of  asphodel  that  grew  io 
tbeir  eountry,  or  from  the  ateneh  arising  from 
nuaml  spnngs,  beneath  which  the  eentanr 
Keaw  is  eiUd  to  have  been  boned,  lite  eonn- 


try  is  mountainous,  and  for  the  most  part  unpr> 
ductive.  Mount  Coraz  from  ^tolia,  and  Muimt 
Farnassna  from  Phods,  occupy  the  greater  part 
of  it  The  Loeri  Ozola,  resembled  tbeir  neigb- 
bora,  the  iEtolian^  both  in  their  predatory  babita 
and  io  their  mode  of  warfare.  Tley  were  di- 
vided into  several  tribes,  and  are  described  by 
Thooydidea  as  a  rude  and  barbarous  people, 
even  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponoesian  war. 
From  B.O.  315  they  belonged  to  the  MtoUan 
league.   Tbeir  chief  town  was  Amfhisba. 

Local  EnziPHYaii  {Aoxpoi  'F.-rti^ci^piot :  now 
Jfotta  di  Burzano),  one  of  the  moat  ancient 
Greek  cities  in  Lower  Italy,  was  situated  in  the 
Boutheast  of  Bruttium,  north  of  the  promontory 
of  Zef^yrium,  from  which  it  waa  said  to  have 
derived  its  surname  Epizephyrii,  though  others 
suppose  this  name  given  to  the  place  aimply 
bMause  it  lay  to  the  west  of  Greece.  It  was 
foouded  by  the  Loeriana  from  Greece,  B.C.  S8S. 
Strabo  ez^nvaaly  says  that  it  waa  founded  by 
the  Ozoln,  and  not  tfae  Opuntii,  as  most  wn- 
ters  related  ;  but  bis  statement  is  not  so  prob- 
able as  the  common  cne.  Ilhe  inhabitants  re- 
garded themselves  as  descendants  of  Ajax 
OileuB ;  and  as  he  resided  at  the  town  of  Nai-yx 
among  the  Opuntii,  the  poets  gave  the  name  of 
Naryeia  to  Looria  (Ov.,  MeL,  zv.,  706),  and 
called  the  foondera  of  the  towp  the  Naryeii  Lo- 
eri {ViiS'i  -^"i  iii-.  399).  For  the  same  reason, 
the  pi'x-u  of  Bruttium  is  frequently  called  ^Vary- 
cia  (Virg,  Qtcrg^  iL,  488),  .  Loeri  waa  cele- 
brated for  the  excellence  of  its  laws,  which 
were  drawn  up  hj  Zaleucns  soon  after  the  foun- 
datiMi  of  the  city.  Vid.  Zalbuccs.  llie  town 
aajc^ed  great  prosperity  down  to  the  time  of 
the  younger  Dionyaia%  who  resided  here  for 
Btffiae  yeara  after  ms  expolaion  from  Syi-aeuse, 
and  committed  the  greatest  atrocities  against 
the'  inhabitants.  It  suffered  much  in  the  wars 
against  Fyrrhus,  and  in  the  second  Funic  war. 
The  Romana  allowed  it  to  retain  its  freedom 
and  its  own  constitution,  which  was  democrat- 
ical ;  but  it  gradually  sunk  in  itoportoDee^  and 
is  rarely  mentiooed  in  later  timea  Near  the 
town  was  an  ancient  and  wealthy  temple  of 
Proser{un& 

[LocBDS  (Aojcpof),  son  of  Physcius  and  grand- 
son of  Ampbictyon,  became  by  Oabya  the  father 
of  Locrua,  the  mytiiioal  ancestor  of  the  Loeri 
OzoUe.]  . 

LoousTA,  or,  more  correctly,  Luoosta,  a  wom- 
an celebrated  for  her  skill  in  concocting.poiaons. 
She  was  employed  by  Agrippina  in  poisoning 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  and  by  Kero  fur  dispatch- 
ing Bntannioua.  fihe  was  rewarded  by  Nero 
with  ample  estatea,  but  under  the  Emperor 
Galba  sbe  was  ezecnted  with  other  malefactors 
of  Nero's  reign. 

LouIa  PauUna,  grand-daughter  of  M.  Lollius, 
mentioned  below,  and  heiress  of  his  immsnse 
wealth.  She  waa  married  to  0.  Memmius  Reg 
ulus ;  but,  on  the  report  of  her  grandmother  ■ 
beauty,  the  Emperor  Caligula  sent  for  her,  di- 
vorced her  from  her  huaband,  and  married  her, 
but  soon  divorced  her  again.  After  Claudius 
had  put  to  death  his  wife  Mesaalioa,  Lollia  was 
one  of  the  oandidatea  for  the  vacancy,  but  she 
was  pot  to  death  by  means  of  Agiippino. 

L0LLIA.KU8  (AoXAtav^  a  celebrated  Greek 
sophist  in  the  time  of  mdrian  and  Antunir/je 
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Pins,  vos  ft  natare  of  Epbesas,  and  taught  at 

Achens. 

LollIus.  1.  M.  LoLLius  PiLicAicca,  tribnne 
01  the  plebe  B.C.  71,  and  nn  aetive  opponent  of 
the  aristooraer.: — 2.  H.  Loluhs,  «oinuL  SI,  and 
goveroor  of  6aul  in  16.  He  -was  defeated  by 
some  German  tribes  vho  had  creased  the  lUiine. 
Lollina  was  aubseqaeutly  appointed  by  Angus- 
tiia  ea  tutor  to  his  graadsun,  O.  Cseaar,  whom 
he  Rccompauied  to  tbe  East,  B.C.  2.  Here  he 
incurred  uie  displeasure  of  C.  Caesar,  and  ia  said, 
in  coDseguence,  to  have  put  au  end  to  bis  life 
by  poiaun.  Horace  addreaaed  an  Ode  (it,  9) 
to  Lolliua,  and  two  EiHstles  (i^  2,  16)  to  the 
eldest  son  of  liollins. 

LoNumiDH,  also  ealled  Ofpiduh  Loin>iNtE!f3E, 
LuKDiNiDit,  or  LoNDnruH  (now  I^ndon),  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Cantii  in  Britain,  was  situated  on  the 
•toutfaem  bank  of  the  Tbameg,  in  the  modem 
Southwark,  though  it  afterward  apreod  over  tbe 
other  side  of  the  rirer.  It  ia  not  mentioned  fay 
CoBsar,  probably  because  his  Ime  of  march  led 
Um  in  a  different  direction ;  and  its  name  first 
oeours  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  when  it  is  apokea 
of  aa  a  flourishing  and  populoua  town,  mudi 
frequented  by  merdiants,  futhoogh  neither  a 
Bomao  eoltHiy  nor  a  monieipiuin.  Od  the  re- 
volt of  the  Britons  taider  Boadicea,  A.D.  68,  the 
Roman  govenicff  Soetoniiu  Faulioua  abandoned 
Loudinium  to  the  enemy,  who  maaaocred  the 
tnhabituits  and  plundered  the  town.  From  the 
effects  of  this  deraatation  it  gradually  recover- 
ed, and  it  appears  again  aa  an  important  place 
in  tbe  rei^  of  Antoninus  Fios.  It  was  aur- 
ronnded  wtlh  a  wall  and  diteh  by  CoastaDtine 
the  Great  or  Theodoaioa,  the  Roman  goremor 
of  Britain ;  and  about  this  time  it  was  distin- 
goiahed  by  tbe  somame  of  Avffvtm,  wfaenoe 
some  ■vtiien  hare  oomeotnred  that  it  woa  then 
made  a  coIonT.  Lontunium  had  now  eroded 
so  much  on  tbe  northern  bank  of  the  Thames, 
that  it  was  oaUed  at  this  period  a  town  of  the 
Trinobontes,  fi-om  which  we  may  Infer  that  the 
sew  quarter  was  both  htrgtr  and  more  populous 
than  the  old  part  on  the  sootbem  side  of  the 
river.  He  wall  built  by  Ooostantine  or  The- 
odosius  was  on  tbe  Dorthem  «de  of  the  river, 
ond  is  conjectured  to  have  commenced  at  a  fort 
□ear  the  present  site  of  the  tower,  and  to  have 
beeu  continued  aloi^  the  Minoriee,  to  Cripple- 
gate,  Newgate,  and  Ludgate.  Loudon  was  the 
eentral  point,  from  which  all  the  Roman  roads 
'0  Britian  diverged.  It  poeBeaaed  a  MtUiarium 
Awtum,  from  which  the  miles  on  the  roads 
were  numbered ;  and  a  fragment  of  this  Millia- 
rium,  the  celebrated  London  Stone,  may  be  seen 
affixed  to  tbe  wall  of  Saint  Swithin'a  Chnroh  in 
Cannon  Street  This  is  almost  the  only  monu- 
meiU  of  the  -Roman  Londinium  still  extant,  with 
the  exceptioD  of  ouna,  tesaekted  ravemeots, 
and  the  like,  which  have  been  found  Duried  un- 
der the  ground. 

LonqXhub  (now  Saint  Lucia),  a  river  in  tbe 
northeast  of  Sicily,  between  Mylia  and  Tyndatis, 
on  the  bonks  cf  which  Hienm  gained  a  viotoiy 
over  tbe  Hamertinea. 

LoHalNus,  a  dietingiiiahed  Qredt  phiksoi^er 
and  grammariao  of  the  third  centmr  of  oar  era. 
His  original  name  seems  to  have  been  Dionys- 
ius ;  but  he  also  bore  tbe  name  of  JHonytiut 
L9iigiHut,  CcMiut  LonaiitM,  or  XHotunivt  Cat- 
U6 


riua  ZoHffinut,  probably  because  be  or  oM 
of  his  ancestors  bad  received  the  Roman  fran- 
chise through  the  influence  of  some  Cassius 
LoDginua.  'I'he  place  of  hia  birth  is  oncertaio ; 
be  was  brought  up  with  care  by  his  uuele 
Frooto,  who  tuugbt  rhetoric  at  Athena,  wheoee 
it  lias  been  conjectured  that  be  was  a  native  of 
that  city.  He  afterward  visited  many  oonntries, 
and  be(Mime  acquainted  with  all  the  illustriuiis 
philosophers  of  his  ago,  such  as  Ammooius  Suc- 
cns,  Ongen,  the  disciple  of  Ammonias,  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  OhrieUan  writer,  Plotinua, 
and  Amelius.  He  was  a  pupt  of  tbe  two  former, 
and  was  an  adherent  of  tbe  Platooic  pbito80{Ay ; 
but  instead  of  following  blindly  the  system  of 
Ammoniua,  he  went  to  the  fountwn  bead,  and 
made  himself  thoroughly  fnTBi^iar  with  the  works 
of  Plato.  On  his  return  to  Athens  be  op^ed 
a  school,  which  was  attended  by  numerous 
pupils,  among  whom  tbe  most  celebrated  was 
iWphyry;.  He  seems  to  have  taught  pMosophy 
and  ontieism,  as  well  as  thetorle  and  grammar ; 
and  the  exttat  of  his  information  was  so  great, 
that  he  was  ealled  "a  living  libraty"  and  "a 
walking  rauaeiim."  After  spending  a  ounud- 
erable  part  of  hia  life  at  Athens  he  went  to  the 
East,  where  he  became  acquainted  *wiih  Zeno- 
Ua  of  Palmvra,  who  made  mm  her  te&dier  of 
Gredc  literature.  On  Hie  death  of  her  husband 
Odenathufl,  Looginns  became  her  principal  ad- 
viser. It  was  mtuuly  through  his  advice  that 
ahe  threw  off  her  allegiance  to  the  Roman  em- 
pire. On  her  capture  t>y  Aureliao  in  27$,  LoD- 
ginua was  put  to  death  by  the  emperor.  Loo- 
ginua  was  unquestionably  tbe  greatest  philoso- 
pher of  his  iige.  He  was  a  moo  of  excellent 
senae,  sound  judgment,  and  eztenaive  koowl- 
edg&  Hie  work  on  thf  BtMinu  (Orpt  ^>^hivf)> 
a  great  part  of  which  is  stall  extant,  surpaases 
in  oratorical  power  every  thing  written  after 
the  time  of  the  Greek  orators.  There  ia  scarce- 
ly any  work  in  the  ran^e  of  ancient  literature 
which,  independent  of -its  excellence  of  atyle, 
oootainaso  many  exquisite  remarks  upon  ora- 
tory, poetry,  and  good  taste  in  gencm.  Tlie 
best  Mition  of  this  work  is  \yj  Weiske,  Lips., 
1809,  8vo,  reprinted  in  London,  1820.  Lo^- 
nus  wrote  many  other  works,  both  rhetorical 
and  philoaophtcat,  all  of  which  have  perished. 

Loxolsis,  CabbIcb.    Vid.  CAssnrs. 

LoNOOBABDi.    Vid.  Lahoobaedl 

LokoCla  (Longulftous :  now  Btmn  Ripoto).  a 
town  of  the  Yolaei  in  Tj>inm^  tmX  far  from  Oo- 
rioli,  and  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Aatium, 
butdestroyed  by  tibo  Romans  at  an  early  period. 

LoKGUB  (ASyyof),  a  Greek  sophist,  of  uncer- 
tain date,  but  not  earlier  than  the  fourth  or  fifth 
century  of  our  era,  is  the  author  of  an  erotia 
work,  eoUtled  XLoiutviK&v  rHv  KarH  l^diviv  not 
XX^,  or  Poftoratia  da  Dapkaida  tt  Chioe,  writ* 
ten  in  pleoung  and  elegant  proee.  The  beat 
editions  are  by  YiUoiacHi,  Puis,  1778 ;  Schsfer, 
Lips.,  1808  ;  and  Paasow,  Ijps.,  1811, 

[LoNGCB  MsmKBsau.  (Ad/yof  eI(;;(vo<{),  a  bay 
of  Britannia  Barbara,  on  the  western  ooas^  no^ 
XinnA*  Loch  in  Sootland.] 

IiOrJtDOaa  (AawoAriJaa :  oow  L(mpeAu^  an 
island  in  the  Hediterraoeao,  between  Mwita 
(oow  ifo/to)  and  cIm  coast  of  Byzainum  in  Africa, 

LoairM  or  Loan,  a  small  place  in  Etruri^ 
with  an  imperial  viUa«  twelve  miles  Dorthwost 
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of  BotDd,  oa  Uie  Via  Aurelui,  wbers  AotomDos 
lliu       brought  up,  aud  vhere  b«  died. 

UiKiitA  (rd  Aupvfta :  niiiM  at  AplotA^),  R 
«ty  on  the  aouthera  «oe»t  of  Coria,  clow  to  the 
profDODtory  of  CyuoBsema  (oow  Cape  Aloupo), 
oppoaita  to  lalysua  in  Rhodea,  the  apaca  be- 
tweao  the  two  being  about  tha  sbortent  dutaoce 
between  Rhodes  and  tiie  coast  of  Caria. 

Lons,  a  oymph,  who,  to  aaoape  the  embraces 
of  Priapua,  was  metatntHridioaed  into  a  tree, 
eaUed  after  her  LotiH.  (O7,  Met,  it.  847.) 

l/MlnlQ\UMTo^ayot,  L  e^Mta-Mfer*).  Ho- 
mar,  in  the  Oayue^f,  repreaents  Ulyssaa  as  oom- 
iog  io  his  vandennga  to  a  ooaat  iuhabited  by  a 
people  who  fed  upon  a  fmit  called  lotus,  the 
taste  of  vltich  was  so  delicioua  that  every  one 
vbo  ate  it  lost  all  iriab  to  return  to  his  native 
ooootn',  bat  desired  to  ranab  there  vith  the 
Lo«o(£agi,  and  to  eat  the  lotas  (Od^  ix^  94). 
Afterward,  in  historical  timea,  the  Greeks  found 
that  the  people  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa, 
between  the  Syrtes,  aod  especiiilly  about  the 
Leaser  Syrtia,  used  to  a  great  extent,  m  an  ar- 
ticle of  tood,  the  fruit  of  a  plant,  whii^  they 
identified  with  the  lotos  of  Homer,  and  tb^ 
called  these  people  Lotophi^.  To  this  day, 
the  inbabitanta  of  the  same  port  of  the  coast  of 
Tunit  and  Tripoli  eat  the  fruit  of  the  plant 
which  18  supposed  to  be  the  lotus  of  the  an- 
eients,  and  think  a  wine  made  from  its  juice, 
as  the  ancient  Lotojdiagi  are  also  said  to  hare 
done.  TUs  plant,  the  Zizyphxu  lotut  of  the 
botaiisto  (or  jujube-tree),  is  a  priekly  branching 
■  ahmbb  wiu  frmt  of  the  size  01  a  wild  plum,  of 
a  saffroa  color  and  a  sweetish  taste.  The  an- 
cient geographers  also  place  tiie  Loto^^i^i  in 
the  large  island  of  Meniux  or  Lotoi^iagitia  (now 
Jerhak),  adjacent  to  this  coast  They  carried 
on  a  commercial  intercoiirae  vith  I^pt  and 
with  the  interior  <^  AfKea  by  the  very  same 
caravan  routes  vhidi  are  usm  to  the  present 
day. 

LozUa  (Aojtoc),  a  sumame  of  Apollo,  deriv- 
ed by  some  from  his  intricato  ana  ambiguous 
oracles  (Xofa),  but  better  from  'Xtyctv,  as  the 
prophet  or  interpreter  of  Jupitor  (Zeus), 

Lcao  (Ao£u),  daughter  of  Boreas,  one  of  the 
Hyperbtvean  maideus,  who  brought  the  wor- 
■hip  of  Diana  (Artemis)  to  Deloa,  whence  the 
name  ia  also  used  as  a  sumame  of  Diana  (Ar- 
temis) herself 

Lda,  also  called  Lua  matke  or  Lca  SAicaHi, 
ooa  of  the  early  Italian  divinities,  whose  wor- 
ship was  fo^ttea  in  lator  times.  It  may  be 
that  she  was  tha  same  as  Opt^  the  wife  of  Sat- 
nm ;  bat  all  we  kno>w  of  her  ie,  that  iiHnetim«s 
the  arms  taken  from  a  defeated  enemy  -were 
dedicated  to  her,  and  burned  as  a  sacrifiee^  with 
a  view  of  averting  calamity. 

Ldoa  (Luceuaia  :  now  Lucca),  a  Ugurian  <aty 
in  Upper  Italy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  aud 
OD  the  J^ver  Ausus,  northeast  of  Pun.  It  was 
iDctudetl  in  Etroria  by  Augustus,  but  in  the 
time  of  Julius  Cesar  it  was  the  moat  southerly 
(^ty  in  Uguria,  and  belonged  to  Cisalpine  QauL 
It  was  made  a  Roman  colony  EC.  177.  The 
amphitlieatre  of  Lucca  mav  still  be  seen  at  the 
modem  town  ia  a  sbito  of  tolerable  prceerra- 
ticHi,  wid  its  great  sixe  proves  the  importance 
aod  populouaness  of  the  ancient  sty. 

liVQiidA  (lAdBiiB),  a  (Ustriet  in  Lower  Italy, 


was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Campanln  and 
Samnium,  on  the  east  by  Apulia  and  tbe  Unll 
of  Tarentnm,  on  tbe  south  by  Bnittinm,  aiid  on 
the  west  \ij  the  Tyrrfaene  Sea,  thus  oorreepond^ 
ing,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  modem  proviueea 
of  Pnndpato,  Citeriore,  and  Banlicaia,  in  tbs 
kingdom  of  Naples.  It  was  separated  from 
Campania  by  tbe  River  Silaru^  and  from  Bnit- 
tium  by  the  River  Laos,  and  it  exteuded  nloug 
tbe  Gulf  of  Tarentum  from  Thufii  to  Metapou- 
tarn.  The  country  is  mountainous,  as  tiie  Ap- 
etmines  run  throngh  the  greater  part  of  it;  but 
toward  the  Galf  of  Tarcntmn  there  is  an  exteo- 
sive  and  fertile  plain.  Lncania  was  cel^ratcd 
i»T  its  excellent  tiasturea  (Hor,  Ep,  i,  28),  and 
its  oxen  were  the  finest  and  largest  in  Italy, 
Hence  tbe  elepl^t  was  at  first  called  by  the 
Romans  a  Lucaoion  ox  {Lueat  bot).  The  swine, 
also,  were  very  good ;  and  a  peculiar  kind  of 
BBUsages  was  celetnuted  at  Rome  under  the 
name  of  Lucanica.  The  coast  of  Lucania  was 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Greeks,  whose  cities  were 
numerous  and  flourishing.  The  most  import- 
ant were  Mktapoxtdx,  Hkkaolba,  Tauaii,  Bux- 
nrrtDf,  Elba  or  Vkua,  Fosidonia  or  P.£stuil 
lite  inteiior  of  the  country  was  originally  ia> 
habited  by  the  Chonea  and  (Eootrians.  Tbe 
Lucanians  proper  were  Samnites,  a  brave  and 
warlike  race,  who  left  their  mother-country  nnd 
settled  both  in  Lucania  and  Bruttium.  They 
not  only  expelled  or  subdued  tbe  CEnotrian. 
but  they  gradually  acquired  poasemmi  of  mo., 
of  the  Greek  oities  on  the  coast  Tbe^  are  faC 
raentitmed  in  B.C.  896  as  the  allies  of'^tLe  elde* 
Dionystus  io  his  war  against  Tharii.  They 
were  subdued  by  the  Romans  after  Pyrrhua  Imd 
left  Italy.  Before  tbe  secwd  Pnnio  war  their 
forces  oonusted  of  thirty  thousand  foot  aod  three 
thousand  horse ;  but  in  the  course  of  this  war 
their  oountry  was  repeatedly  laid  waste,  and 
ucTW  rMorersd  its  former  prcaperitr. 

LccAmips,  M.  Amam,  usually  oalled  Lucait, 
a  Roman  poet,  was  bora  at  Cordoba  in  Spain, 
AD.  S9.  His  father  was  L  Amueus  Mclla,  a 
brother  of  M.  Seoeoa,  the  philosopher.  Lucan 
was  carried  to  Rome  at  au  early  age,  where  bis 
education  was  superintonded  by  the  moat  emi- 
nent preceptors  of  the  day.  His  talcnto  devel- 
oped themselves  at  a  very  early  agp,  and  ex- 
cited such  general  admiratun  as  to  awaken  the 
jeolouay  of  Nero,  who,  nnidile  to  brook  compe- 
tition, forbade  bim  to  recite  in  publio.  Stuug 
to  the  quick  by  thia  prohibition,  Lucan  embarked 
in  tha  nmous  conspinu^  of  Piso,  was  betravcd, 
and  by  a  promise  of  pardon,  waa  induced  to 
torn  iufiHiner.  He  began  by  denoun<»ug  his 
own  mother  Aeilia  (or  AtiUa),  and  then  reveal- 
ed the  rest  of  bis  aocomplicea  without  reserve 
But  he  received  a  traitor's  reward.  After  the 
more  important  victims  had  been  dispatched, 
the  emperor  issAed  the  mandate  for  tbe  death 
of  Lucan,  who,  finding  escape  bopeleas.  caused 
bis  veina  to  be  openea.  When,  from  the  rajHd 
efi'uaion  of  blood,  M  felt  lus  extremities  becom- 
ing chill,  he  began  to  repeat  aloud  some  verses 
which  be  had  ouce  eomposed,  descriptive  of  a 
wounded  soldier  perisbiDg  by  a  like  death,  and, 
with  tbeae  lines  upon  his  lips,  expired,  A  J).  85, 
in  tbe  twen^-sixth  year  of  lus  age.  Lucan 
wrote  various  poems,  tbe  titles  of  which  are 
preserrel,  but  the  ocJy  extant  prodoctioo  la  on 
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b,eroiQ  Doem,  in  ten  books,  entitled  Phartalia, 
in  wkicui  the  prc^^ss  of  Uie  fttru^le  between 
Ca»ar  and  Pompey  u  fully  detailed,  the  eveata, 
commeociag  vith  the  passage  of  the  RuUcon, 
being  arranged  in  regular  ehrooolc^cal  order. 
The  tenth  book  ia  imperfect,  and  tlie  narrattve 
breaks  off  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  the  Alez- 
aodreon  war,  but  we  know  not  wbetlier  the  con- 
olusion  has  beon  lust,  or  whether  the  author 
ever  nompletcd  bis  task.  The  whole  of  what 
w«  now  poaseas  was  cortunly  not  oomposed  at 
the  same  time,  for  th«  different  parta  do  not  by 
any  means  bi-eathe  tiie  some  spirit.  In  the  ear- 
lier portions  we  find  liberal  sentiments  expressed 
in  very  moderate  terms,  accompanied  by  open 
and  almoBt  fulaome  flatteir  of  Nero;  but,  as 
we  proceed,  the  blessings  of  freedom  are  loudly 
proclaimed,  and  the  inveotiTas  agaiost  tnanny 
ore  couched  is  langnage  the  most  (^osire, 
evidently  aimed  directly  at  the  emperor.  The 
work  ouutains  great  beauties  and  great  defects. 
It  is  characterized  by  copious  diotion,  lively 
imagiuatiun,  and  a  bold  and  masculine  tone  of 
thought ;  but  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  disfigored 
by  extrora^anoc^  far-fetched  conoaita^  and  ud- 
Daturol  Nmiles.  Tht  beat  editiooa  are  by  Ou- 
dendorp,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1128;  by  BurmanD,  1740; 
and  by  Weber,  Lips.,  1821-1831. 

LuoA-vuB,  Ocellus.    Vid.  Ooklldb. 

LuccEius.  1.  L.,  an  old  friend  and  neighbor 
of  Cicera  His  name  frequently  occurs  at  the 
commeucement  of  Cicero's  correspondence  with 
Atticus,  with  whom  Luoceius  had  quatrelled. 
Cicero  attempted  to  reccxicile  his  two  fiiends. 
lo  BXi.  63  Lu£ceiuB  accused  Catiline;  and  b 
60  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  oonsulsbip, 
along  with  Julius  Cosar,  who  agreed  to  support 
him ;  but  he  lost  hia  election  in  consequence 
of  the  aristocracy  bringing  in  Bibulus  as  a 
eonnterpcMse  to  Csesar'a  influeoce.  Lucceius 
aeems  now  to  bare  withdrawn  from  pnblie  lifb 
and  to  have  devoted  himaelf  to  literature.  He 
was  chiefly  engaged  in  the  oompositfon  of  a 
oontemporaoeout  faiBtoij  of  BcHne,  oommano- 
iug  with  the  Sooial  or  Marsic  war.  In  66  he 
had  nearly  finished  the  history  of  the  Sooial  and 
of  the  first  Ciril  war,  when  Oioero  wrote  a  most 
uigent  letter  to  hia  fiieocL  yti \m\\%  him  to  sm- 
pend  the  thread  of  hia  hiito^,  and  to  devote  a 
eepamtfl  work  to  the  period  uom  Catiline's  oon- 
Bpirncy  to  Cicero's  recall  from  banishment  (ad 
r'arn^  12).  Luoceius  promised  compliance 
with  his  request,  but  he  appears  sever  to  hare 
written  the  wor^  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
dvil  war  in  49,  he  eapooaed  the  side  of  Pom- 
p^.  He  was  subsequently  pardoned  by  Cesar 
and  returned  to  Bomt^  where  be  contmued  to 
live  oo  friendly  terms  with  Oioero. — 2.  0,  sur- 
named  Hiaatis,  of  the  Pupiman  tribe,  tribune 
of  the  plebs  68,  proposed  that  Pimnpey  should 
be  created  dictator.  In  62  he  Vas  a  candidate 
*wi(h  Cicero  for  the  augorship,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  candidate  with  M.  Onlius  for  the 
sadileship,  but  he  &i!ed  in  both.  Go  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  QiTil  war  in  40,  ha  jomed  Pom- 
i^.  He  was  sent  by  Pcncpey  as  ambassador 
to  Orodes,  king  of  Farthia,  out  he  was  thrown 
'jto  prison  by  the  Parthian  king.  He  vas  par- 
doned by  Cssar  after  the  hatue  of  FhuMiUa, 
and  returned  to  B(Hn& 

LuGSHSH  Gallaioi;  000  (tf  Am  two  duef 
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tribes  of  the  Callaid  or  Gallceci,  on  the  nortl^ 
em  ooast  of  Hispania  TorracoDeneis,  derived 
their  name  from  their  town  Lucua  Augusti. 

Lnozimnc  (now  Alieante),  a  town  of  the  Con- 
testani,  on  the  coast  of  Hispania  Tamuxaensia. 

iMoiaiA  (Luceiinua  :  now  Imccto),  sometimes 
called  Nooialj.,  a  town  in  Apulia,  on  the  bordera 
of  Samnium,  southwest  of  Arpi,  was  situated  <'n 
a  steep  hill,  and  possessed  an  ancient  temple 
of  Minerva.  In  toe  war  between  Rome  aud 
Samninm,  it  was  first  token  by  the  Samiiitea 
(B.a  821),  and  not  hy  the  Bomans  (S19);  hut 
bavm^  revolted  to  the  Samnites  in  814.  all  the 
inhabitants  were  maasaored  by  the  Romans, 
and  their  place  supplied  by  two  thousand  five 
hundred  Roman  coicmistL  Having  thus  become 
B  Roman  colony,  it  cmtinued  faithful  to  Rome 
in  the  leeond  Panic  war.  In  the  time  of  Au- 
gnstOB  it  had  deelmed  greatly  la  prospeiity ; 
but  it  was  etin  of  anfficieot  importance  in  the 
third  oentnry  to  be  the  reaideDoe  of  the  pnetor 
of  Apulia. 

LcoiANDB  (Aovxtavof),  usually  called  Lucian, 
a  Oreek  writer,  bom  at  Samosata,  tfa^  capital 
of  Conunagenc^  in  Syria.  The  date  of  his  &rth 
and  death  is  nncertam;  bit  it  has  been  conject- 
ured, with  much  probability,  that  he  was  bom 
about  AD.  120,  and  he  probably  lived  till  to- 
ward the  end  of  this  centu^.  We  know  that 
some  of  bis  more  celebrated  works  were  writ- 
ten in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelios.  Lnciou'a  par- 
ents were  poor,  and  he  was  at  first  apprcuticeJ 
to  his  maternal  uncle,  who  was  a  statuary.  He 
afterward  became  an  advocate,  and  prnctieed  at 
Antiodb.  Bein^  nnsaooeasful  in  this  calliug, 
he  employed  hmieelf  in  writing  speeches  fur 
others  mstead  of  delivering  them  himselt  But 
he  did  not  remain  long  at  Antioch ;  and,  atoD 
early  period  of  bis  hfe,  he  set  out  upon  his  trav- 
els, and  visited  the  greater  part  of  Qrecce,  Italy, 
and  OauL  At  that  period  it  was  customary  for 
prolssaorB  of  the  riietorioal  art  to  nroceed  to  dif- 
ferent dties,  where  they  attracted  audiences  by 
their  displays,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  mu- 
sicians or  itinerant  lecturers  in  modern  times. 
He  appears  to  have  acquired  a  good  deal  of  mon- 
ey as  well  as  fame.  On  his  return  to  his  native 
oonntiy,  probably  about  his  fortieth  year,  be 
abandoned  the  rhetorical  profession,  the  artificea 
of  which,  he  tells  us,  were  foreign  to  his  tem- 

ger,  the  natural  enemy  of  deceit  and  pretenuon. 
Le  now  devoted  moat  of  his  time  to  the  com- 
position  of  hia  works.  He  sdll,  however,  occa- 
sionally travelled ;  for  it  appears  that  be  was  in 
Achaia  and  Ionia  about  the  dose  of  the  Par- 
thian WOT,  160-166;  on  whiob  oeoauon,  too, 
be  seems  to  have  visited  Olympia,  and  beheld 
the  self-immolation  of  Per^rinus.  About  the 
year  170,  or  a  little  previously,  he  visited  the 
fiolse  oracle  of  tiie  impostor  Alexander,  in  Paph- 
lagooia.  Late  in  life  he  obtained  the  office  of 
procurator  of  part  of  Egypt,  which  office  was 
probablv  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Emperor 
Oommodus.  The  nature  of  Lucian's  wntinga 
inevitably  procured  him  many  enemies,  by  whom 
he  baa  been  painted  in  very  black  colors.  Ac- 
cording to  Suidns  he  was  sumaiued  the  Blat- 
phemer,  and  was  torn  to  pieces  by  doi^  as  a 
puniahment  for  his  impietv ;  but  on  this  account 
no  reliance  can  be  plaoea  Other  writers  state 
that  IjiunaD  apostatued  from  Ohristiaoity ;  hot 
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tnet«  ts  DO  pi  jof  ID  support  of  this  charge ;  and 
ih»  dialt'gue  entitled  J^hilopatrit,  which  would 
appear  to  prove  that  the  author  had  oooe  been 
A  ChiiitiBD,  cert^uly  not  irriUen  b;  Luci- 
■o,  and  vaa  probably  compoaed  in  the  reign  of 
Julian  the  Apoetalt.  As  many  aa  eig^ty-fwo 
-wbs  have  ootne  down,  to  ob  under  Uie  name 
of  Lucian ;  hut  somo  of  tbeae  are  spuriotu. 
The  most  important  of  them  are  hia  JHaloffuet. 
Tlie;  ar«  of  v«it  varioua  degrees  of  merit,  and 
are  treated  iL  ue  greatest  poinbLB  Taiietj  ef 
Btyle,  from  •eriotuaeea  dova  to  the  broadest 
humor  and  bofibonery.  Their  subjects  and 
tendenq',  too,  rai-r  considerably;  for,  while 
■oma  are  employed  in  attacking  the  heathen 
iduloaophy  ana  religion,  others  are  mere  pictures 
of  manners  without  any  poleouc  drift.  Our 
limits  only  allow  us  to  mentioa  a  flew  of  the 
more  unportant  of  these  dialofpieii  The  Dia- 
logues  of  the  Godt,  twenty-six  in  number,  non- 
iHt  of  short  dramatic  narratives  of  some  of  the 
most  popular  incidents  in  the  beaUiea  mytholo- 
gy. The  reader,  however,  is  generally  left  to 
draw  his  own  conclusions  from  the  stoiy,  the 
autlior  oalv  taking  care  to  put  it  io  the  most 
absurd  pwut  of  view.  In  the  Convicted 
a  bolder  style  of  atta^  ia  adopted;  and  the 
eynic  proves  to  Jupiter's  &ee,  that,  every  thing 
being  under  the  dominiou  of  fate,  he  bos  no 
power  whatever.  As  this  dialogue  shows  Ju- 
piter's want  of  power,  so  the  Jupiter  t/ie  TVoffs- 
dian  strikes  at  liis  very  existeuoe,  and  that  of 
the  other  deities  The  Vitaram  Auetio,  or  8aU 
of  the  Philotoplier*,  is  an  attack  apoD  the  andent 
pbilocophers.  In  tiuB  homonnu  ineee  the  heads 
of  the  different  sects  Anp*)*  ^  to  sale,  Hermes 
being  the  auctioneer.  Ta»  Jiithermon  U  a  sort 
of  apology  for  the  preceding  piece,  and  may  be 
reckoned  among  Luciau's  ^t  dialogues.  The 
(diilosopbers  are  represented  as  having  obtained 
a  day's  life  for  the  purpose  of  takii^  reageaiioo 
npMi  Lucian,  who  oonfesses  that  Ee  has  bor- 
rowed the  chief  beauties  of  his  writinge  from 
them.  The  Banquet,  or  the  Lapitha,  is  one  of 
Lucian's  most  humorous  attacks  on  tlie  philos- 
'■phers.  The  eceoe  is  a  wedding  feast,  at  which 
a  representative  of  each  of  the  principal  jdtilo- 
soi^ie  secto  is  present.  A  disousrioD  ensues, 
which  sets  all  the  philosophers  by  the  ears,  and 
ends  ia  a  pitched  battle.  The  Maritnu  is  alao 
an  attack  on  pbiloaophio  pride ;  but  its  mam 
soc^  is  to  satirize  the  Romans,  whose  pomp, 
vain-^lory,  and  luxury  are  unfavorably  contrast- 
ed with  tbe  simple  habits  of  the  Athenians. 
The  more  miscellaneous  class  of  Lucian's  dia- 
Ingaes,  in  wliieh  the  attacks  upon  mythology 
and  pbikiophy  are  not  direct,  but  iueiaenta],  or 
wbkh  are  more  pctures  of  manners,  ciMitains 
•(Hne  of  his  best  At  the  head  must  be  placed 
TTfflon,  which  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  Lu- 
cian's raastei^piece.  The  IHaloguea  of  the  Dead 
are  perhaps  the  best  known  of  all  Ludan's 
wmksL  The  subject  offwds  great  scope  for 
moral  reflection,  and  for  satire  on  the  vanify 
of  hnnuui  punaits.  Wealth,  power,  bean^, 
strength,  not  forgetting  the  Tain  disputations  of 
]Ailosophy,  afford  the  materials.  Among  the 
modems  tbesc  dialogues  hnve  been  imitated  hj 
Vooteuelle  and  Lord  LyttleUxi.  The  learo-JHe- 
trippus  is  in  Lucian's  best  rein,  and  a  master- 
pieee  of  Arnrophanie  humor,  llenippo^  dis- 
8U 


gusted  with  the  disputes  and  preteosioDs  of  Um 
philosophers,  resolves  ou  a  visit  to  the  smrs,  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  h.w  far  their  Uiecries  are 
correct  By  the  mechanical  aid  of  a  pair  of 
wings  he  reaches  the  moon,  and  surveys  thence 
the  miserable  psssiimB  and  quarrels  of  men. 
Hence  he  proceeds  to  Olympus,  and  is  intro 
duced  to  tbe  Thuuilerer  uimselC  Here  be  is 
witness  of  the  manner  in  Tvbich  human  prayers 
are  received  io  heaven.  They  ascend  by  enor- 
moos  vant-bolee,  and  become  aoditle  when  Ju- 
pter  removes  the  eeven.  Jupiter  liimself  is 
represented  as  a  partial  judge,  and  as  influenced 
by  the  lai^ene»  of  the  rewards  promised  to 
lum.  At  the  end  he  pronousces  judgment 
against  the  pbilssophera,  and  threateca  in  four 
days  to  destroy  them  all.  Charon  is  a  very  ele- 
gant dialogoe,  but  of  a  graver  turn  than  the  pre- 
ceding. Charca  visits  the  earth  to  see  the 
course  of  life  there,  and  what  it  is  that  always 
makes  men  weep  when  tbey  eoLer  his  bout. 
Mercury  acts  as  nia  cicerone.  Lumn's  merits 
as  a  writer  consist  in  his  knowledge  of  human 
nature ;  his  strong  common  sense ;  the  fertility 
of  hie  invention;  the  raciness  of  his  humor; 
and  the  simplicity  and  Attio  grace  of  bisdictiML 
There  was  abundance  to  justify  his  attacks  in 
the  systems  s^ainst  which  they  were  directed. 
Yet  he  establishes  nothing  in  tlieir  stead.  His 
aim  is  only  to  pull  down — to  spread  a  universal 
skepticism.  Kor  were  his  assaults  conflued  to 
religion  and  philosophy,  but  extended  to  every 
thingold  uid  venerated,  the  poems  of  Homer 
and  Hesiod,  and  the  history  of  Herodotos.  The 
best  editions  of  Lnci&ti  are  by  Hemsterhms  and 
Reitz,  Amst,  1748,  4  vols.  4to ;  by  XiehmaDB, 
Lips.,  1821-1831,  9  vols.  8vo;  and  by  Dindor^ 
with  a  Latin  version,  but  without  notes,  Paris, 
1840,  8to. 

Lucifer  or  FHOsraOnDB  {^Uftfiopoc,  also  by  the 
poets  'Ea^^opof  or  ^atf^Opos),  that  is,  the  bring- 
er  of  light,  is  the  name  of  the  planet  Venus, 
when  seen  in  the  mominf;  before  sonrise.  Tlis 
same  planet  was  catlnMl  Mcspentt,  Vegperuffo, 
Vemer, Nodifer, or  Nbctamut,  when  itappeared 
in  the  heavens  after  sunset  Lucifer,  as  a  per- 
sonifioation,  is  oalled  a  son  of  Aatraus  and  Au- 
rora or  Eos,  of  CepbaloB  and  Aurora,  or  of  At- 
las. By  I^ulonia  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
faUier  of  Oeyz  He  is  also  oalled  the  father  of 
DBsdalion  and  of  the  Hesperides.  Luoifero  is 
tilso  a  surname  of  several  goddesses  of  light,  as 
Diana  (Artemis),  Aiuora,  and  Hecate. 

Luciilua.  1.  C,  was  bom  at  Suessa  of  the 
Aurandi,  B.0,  148,  He  served  in  the  cavalry 
under  Scipto  in  the  Numaotine  war ;  lived  upon 
terms  of  the  okweet  &miliarity  vith  ScifHo  ard 
Lnlius;  and  was  citlier  tlie  maternal  grand- 
uncle,  or,  whicb  ia  less  probable,  the  maternal 
grandCother  of  Fompey  the  Great  He  died  at 
Naples,  108,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  tus  age. 
Ancient  critics  agree  that,  if  not  absolutely  the 
inventor  of  Roman  satire,  he  was  the  firat  to 
mould  it  into  that  form  which  afterward  recnv- 
ed  foil  development  m  the  faoada  of  Hcnwe, 
Persios,  and  Jnv«ial.  Tbe  first  of  these  thre^ 
great  masters,  vbile  he  censures  the  harsh  ver^ 
sification  and  the  slorraly  haste  with  which  La- 
cilius  threw  off  bis  compoeitions,  acknowledges 
with  admiration  the  fierceness  and  boldness  of 
bis  attacks  upon  the  vices  and  follies  of  his  eoo 
44B 
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tempumriea.  The  Satires  of  Luciliiu  were  <]i> 
vided  into  thirty  buuks.  Upward  of  dght  hund- 
r«d  fragtii«Dt«  from  these  utive  been  prcfterred, 
but  the  ^rcatCBt  number  oonsUt  of  isolated  ooup- 
Icta  or  Biogle  lioM.  It  is  clear  from  these  frog- 
meoU  that  hie  reputation  for  cauatio  pleasantty 
was  DO  means  anmerited,  and  that  ia  ooarae- 
aod  broad  persooalitiea  he  in  no  respect 
fell  abort  of  the  liceuse  of  tlie  old  comedy, 
which  would  seem  to  have  been,  to  a  certain 
filtant,  his  modeL  The  fri^CDU  wer*  pnb- 
liabttd  separately,  by  FraaeiBoaa  Douao,  Lbgd. 
Bat^  4to,  lfiB7,  repriDted  by  the  brothers  Volpi, 
8vo,  PatuT^  178S ;  and,  along  with  CeDsoriuus, 
by  tiio  two  BOOS  of  HaTeroamp,  Lugd.  Bat,  Std, 
1743. — 2.  Ldoiuds  Jumoa,  pra^hly  the  author 
of  ao  eztoDt  poem  ia  six  hundred  and  ttatj  hex- 
ametera,  entiU«d  ^na,  which  exhibits  through- 
oat  great  oommaod  of  language,  and  coawi» 
not  a  few  l»illiant  possagea.  Its  objeet  is  to 
cnlun  upon  philosophicu  priueiples,  after  the 
fasni(Hi  01  Lucretius,  the  causes  of  the  Tarious 
pbysieal  phenomena  preawted  by  the  volcana 
LuciliuB  Junior  was  the  procurator  of  Sieilf, 
and  the  friend  to  whom  Seneca  addrams  his 
EpisUes,  his  Ifatoral  Questiooa,  and  hts  traot  on 
FroTidaace^  and  whom  he  stron^j  wiget  to 
seleot  this  Tery  sal)}e(!t  of  .^Hna  as  a  theme  for 
his  muB«. 

LuciLU,  Annia,  daughter  of  M.  Aurelius  and 
the  ywDger  FaDstinn,  was  bom  about  AJ>.  147. 
She  waa  married  to  the  Emperor  L.  Vema,  and 
titer  bis  death  (169^  to  Olaudios  Pompeianos. 
To  18S  she  e^aged  in  a  plot  against  the  life  of 
bar  Iwother  Commodus,  which  having  been  de- 
tected, she  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Ca- 
preffi,  and  there  put  to  death. 

ELDGiLLrcs  f  AotiKiAA.ioc),  a  Greek  poet,  who 
lishcd  two  Dooks  of  epigrams ;  in  the  Greek 
Anthology  there  are  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
ibnr  epigrams  asoribed  to  him,  bnt  oome  of  these 
in  certain  MSS.  are  credited  to  otbw  po^ :  be 
probably  lived  under  Nero.] 

lA(fliiA,  the  goddess  of  ugbt,  or,  rather,  the 
goddess  that  brings  to  light,  and  baice  the  god- 
dess that  preaides  over  the  l»rth  of  «hil(&en. 
It  was  tfa^lbre  used  aa  a  sunuune  of  Jood  and 
Diana.  Laoina  eorresponded  to  the  Greek  god> 
den  Ilrbhi. 

[IxcasM  Orrtauu  {^lXei0vta(  nSKt^,  now  El- 
Kab),  a  oity  of  the  Thebaid,  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Nile,  with  a  temple  of  Bubastis.] 

[LnoiDs  (Aovxiof),  oi  Patne,  a  Greek  writer 
of  ODoertain  date,  author  of  JfebnnorpAoseon 
lahH  Divtrti,  which  aie  now  loat:  Lucian  bor- 
rmred  from  hiin,  and,  at  the  aame  time,  ridiculed 
him  in  a  piece  (nlled  from  him  Locaoa] 

XocaSrfA,  the  wife  of  L  Tarc[ahuuB  Oollati- 
nns,  whose  rape  by  Sextus  Tarquinius  led  to  the 
dethronement  of  Tarquinius  Superbus  and  the 
eataUiflhment  of  the  republic  For  details,  vid. 
Taeqodudb. 

lioOBfiiiA  Gkns,  originally  patrician,  but  sub- 
sequently pleb^an  alaa    The  surname  of  the 

gutrician  Lucrelii  was  Trieipttinut,  one  of  whom, 
p.  Lucretius  TrictpitiDUS,  the  father  of  Lncre- 
tia,  was  elected  consul,  with  L.  Junius  Brutus,  on 
the  establishment  of  the  republic,  B.O.  609.  The 
plebeian  families  are  known  by  the  surnames  of  I 
Oalltu,  OfeUa,  and  Vt^Ulo,  but  otme  of  them  is ' 
of  toffieient  importanee  to  reqiiire  notieck  1 
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LDcafiTiLis,  a  pleasant  mountain  iu  the  •ov> 
try  of  the  Sabiues,  ovfrhnngiug  IIoTAce's  villS) 
a  ^rt  of  the  modem  MonU  (renriaro. 

XncaiiTiin  Cards,  T.,  tite  Itoman  poet,  r»> 
apecting  whose  personal  Ikistory  our  iufimna- 
tiod  is  both  scanty  and  enapicioua.  The  Euee* 
bian  Chronicle  fixes  B.C.  Sfi  us  the  d^te  of  his 
birth,  adding  that  he  wai>  driven  mad  br  a  love 
potion,  that  duriug  hi^  lucid  iutei'vuls  he  ctHil- 
posed  several  works  which  were  revised 
Oieero,  and  that  be  perished  by  his  own  hood 
in  his  forty-fourth  year,  B.O.  63  or  61.  Aoothel 
ancient  authority  places  his  death  in  66.  Frtoa 
what  source  the  tale  about  the  pbiltre  may  have 
been  derived,  we  know  not,  but  it  is  not  im 
probable  that  the  whole  story  was  an  invoitjoD 
of  some  enemy  of  the  Epicureans.  Not  a  hint 
ia  to  be  firand  any  wliera  wludi  corrobmtea  the 
sasartim  with  r^ard  to  the  editorial  labon  of 
Gieero.  The  wo»,  which  has  immortalized  the 
name  of  Luta^tius,  ia  a  phiioeophical  didactie 
poem,  composed  in  beroio  hexametera,  divided 
into  aix  books,  containing  upward  of  seven  tboo- 
saod  four  hundred  lines,  addressed  to  Q.  Af em 
mills  Gemellus,  who  was  pnekw  in  68,  and  ia 
entitlad  J)e  Bermn  Salttm.  It  waa  pnAmbly 
published  about  67  m  66 ;  ior,  from  the  way  ia 
wfaidi  Oieero  ^vealft  of  it  in  a  letter  to  his 
brother,  written  in  6S,  we  may  conclude  that  il 
had  only  recentiy  appeared.  The  poem  hai 
been  sometimes  represented  as  a  eom{dete  ex- 
podtioD  of  the  religious,  moral,  and  pbysieal 
ooetriDes  of  EiHOuru^  but  this  ia  tu  from  being 
a  oorrect  deomptioa  Epieurus  muntain«l 
that  the  onfaappiness  and  aegradatifsi  of  man- 
kind arose  in  a  great  degree  &om  the  slavish 
dread  which  they  ^terta'ued  of  the  power  of 
the  gods,  and  from  terror  of  their  wrath;  and 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  bis  ^stem  wa^ 
tbat  the  gods,  whose  existence  he  did  not  deny 
lived  in  the  enjoyment  of  absolute  peace,  and 
totally  indifferent  to  the  world  and  its  inhabit- 
ants. To  prove  this  position,  Epicurue  adopted 
the  atomic  theory  or  Leucippus,  according  to 
which  the  material  universe  was  not  created 
by  the  Supreme  Being,  but  was  formed  by  the 
waoa  of  elemental  particles  whidi  tiad  eusted 
from  all  etemi^,  governed  by  eertain  Kmpla 
lawa.  He  further  aoi^ht  to  show  that  all  tirase 
striking  phanomeBa  wlueh  had  been  regarded 
by  the  vulgar  as  direct  manifeatatitxw  of  divine 
power  were  the  natural  results  of  ordinary  pro- 
eessea.  To  state  clearly  and  develop  fully  the 
leading  principle  of  this  philoeophy,  in  audi  ■ 
form  as  might  render  tlu  stucqr  attraeti^-e  to 
his  oountrymen,  was  the  objeet  of  Lncretina, 
bis  work  Iwiog  simply  an  attempt  to  show  (hat 
there  is  notiii^  in  the  history  or  actual  oondi 
tion  of  the  world  which  does  not  admit  of  ex- 
planation without  having  reeoume  to  the  active 
interposition  of  divioe  beioga.  The  poem  id 
Lnnmoi  has  been  admitted  by  all  modem 
orities  to  be  the  greateat  of  didaetio  poems. 
The  moat  abstruse  speculations  are  clearly  ex- 
plained in  majeatio  verse,  while  the  subject 
which  in  itaelf  was  dry  and  dull,  is  eoliveoed  hj 
digresnoos  of  mateulesa  power  and  beauty. 
The  best  edittona  are  by  Wakefield,  Loodoi^ 
1196,  8  vols.  4to,  reminted  at  Glasgow,  1811, 
4  vols.  8vo ;  and  by  ForlMger,  Lipo,  1628,  1Sdu> 

Immlxua  Lson,  was  properly  the  ianer  part 
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of  tike  Siuoa  Gtanann  or  Potoolanm^  a  bay  on 
coast  ot  (^unpauia,  between  tbe  promontoiy 
Mifleanm  and  Puteoli,  ruiunc^  a  oonudernble 
my  inlaudL  Gut  at  a  verj  early  period  the 
Lncrine  Lake  was  separatea  from  toe  remain- 
•ler  of  the  bay  by  a  dike  eight  stadia  in  lei^fth, 
whieh  mtB  probably  formed  or^nally  by  some 
roleamo  ohaiige,  acd  waa  eabteqaectly  render- 
■d  mOTs  oompletfi  by  tbe  woi^  of  man.  Bang 
tbuB  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  sea,  it  as- 
tnnjod  the  ofaoracter  of  an  inland  lake,  and  is 
therefore  called  Laens  by  the  Romans.  Its 
waters  still  remained  salt,  and  were  celebrated 
for  thdr  oyster  beds.  Behind  tiie  Lncrine  Lake 
was  anottter  lake  called  Laods  AvsnmiB.  In 
the  tame  of  Angustns,  ^^frippa  made  a  commn- 
nic^ion  between  ttra  Lake  Arerous  and  the 
Lnorine  Lake,  and  also  between  tlie  Lncrine 
Lake  and  the  Sinos  Cumonns,  thus  fbnning  out 
of  the  three  the  celebrated  Julian  Harbor.  Tbe 
Lncrine  Lake  was  filled  up  by  a  Tolcanie  erup- 
tion in  IfiSS,  when  a  cmiical  mountain  rose  in 
its  place,  called  MotUe  JtTuotro.  The  ATemua 
has  thos  become  again  a  separate  lake,  and  no 
trace  of  the  dike  is  to  be  seen  in  tbe  Gulf  of 
FOaaooU. 

[LuorEBiira^  the  Cadnrean,  described  by  Cm- 
ear  aa  a  man  of  the  great^t  darii^,  was  sent 
mto  th^  country  of  the  Ruteni  by  Vercingetorix 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  great  Gallic  ioaui^ 
reetioii  in  KO.  fit  He  at  first  met  with  great 
suocees,  but  was  oconpdled  by  Cnsor's  adnmce 
to  retire;  he  was  afterward  defeated  b^  C. 
CaninioB  Rebilu.] 

LuouLLitg,  Licnifos,  a  celebrated  plebeian 
family.  1.  L.,  the  grandfather  of  tbe  conqueror 
of  Mithmdates,  waa  consul  B.O.  151,  together 
with  A  Foetuouus  Albinus,  and  carried  on  war 
in  Spain  against  the  VaccteL — 2.  L,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  prstor  lOS,  and  earned  on  war 
unsuocessfolly  against  the  slaTOB  io  Sidly.  On 
bis  return  to  Rome  be  was  aectisod>  condemned, 
and  driven  into  exile. — S.  L,  sou  of  tiie  preced- 
ing, and  celebrated  aa  tiie  conqueror  of  Mithra- 
datca.  He  was  probably  bom  about  110.  He 
serred  with  disUnctuui  in  the  Marsic  or  Social 
war,  and  accompwued  Sulla  as  lus  quiestor  into 
Greece  and  Asia,  88.  When  Sulla  returned  to 
Italy  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  wiOi  Mithra- 
dates  in  84,  Lucnilus  was  left  behind  in  Asia, 
where  he  remained  till  80.  In  he  was  curule 
sedile  with  his  younger  brother  Marcus.  So 
great  was  the  £ivor  at  this  time  enjoyed  by 
LncoUns  with  Sulla,  that  the  dictator,  on  bis 
death-bed,  not  only  confided  to  bim  the  charge 
ot  revising  and  coiTecting  his  CommeatariM, 
bot  appointed  him  guardian  of  his  sod  Faustus, 
to  toe  exclusion  of  Pompey ;  a  ciroumttanoe 
which  is  said  to  have  first  given  rise  to  tbe  eo- 
mitjT  and  jealousy  that  ever  after  subsisted  be- 
tween the  twa  In  'Jl  Lucnilus  was  preetor, 
and  at  tbe  exj»ralioa  of  this  magistracy  obtaii^ 
•d  the  ffOTerament  of  AineaTiWQre  be  distia- 
gddwd  nimself  by  the  jostioe  of  his  admioda- 
Iratioa  In  14  he  was  oonsid  with  M.  AoreliuB 
Ootta.  Li  this  year  tbe  war  with  Mithradates 
was  renewed,  and  LucuUua  received  the  con- 
duct of  iL  He  carried  on  this  war  for  eight 
years  with  great  success.  The  details  are  given 
ODder  MirmADATES,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
nwQtioa  here  tbe  leading  outlines.  Luciulus' 


LucuLLira 

defeated  MiAradates  with  great  sUo^iteF,  and 
drove  him  out  of  bie  hereffilary  domndoD^  end 
compelled  him  to  take  r«fuge  in  Armenia  with 
hie  eou-in-law  ligranes  (71).  He  afterward 
invaded  Armenia,  ddieated  l^granes,  and  took 
his  capital  Tigraoocerta  (69).  In  the  next  cam- 
paign (68)  be  again  defeated  Uie  oomtuned  forces 
of  lOtliradatea,  aod  bud  sie^  to  Nisitns  ;  but 
in  the  spriDg  of  the  following  year  (67)  a  mutiny 
amtxig  nie  troops  compelled  him  to  raise  the 
si,^  of  Nisibia  aod  return  to  Fontus.  Mith- 
raoutes  bad  already  taken  advantage  of  hie  ab- 
sence to  invade  Pontus,  and  had  defeated  hie 
lieotenants  Fabius  and  Trioriug  in  several  suo- 
eessive  aetJoos.  But  Lueollns,  on  bis  anivalt 
was  unable  to  eflfect  any  thing  a^idnst  Mithra- 
dates, in  consequence  of  the  mutinous  disposi- 
tion of  his  troops.  The  adversaries  of  Lucni- 
lus availed  themselves  of  bo  favorable  an  occa- 
sion, and  a  decree  was  passed  to  transfer  to 
Acilius  Qlabrio,  one  of  the  consuls  for  the  year, 
the  province  of  Bitbyriia  and  the  command 
agamst  Mithradates.  But  Qlataio  was  wholly 
inoompetoit  for  the  task  assigned  lum  ;  on  ar- 
riving in  Bithyma,  be  made  do  attempt  to  as- 
sume the  command,  but  remained  qmet  within 
the  confines  of  tbe  Roman  province.  Mithra- 
dates meanwhile  ably  availed  himself  of  this 
position  of  afl^n,  and  Luoallus  had  tbe  morti- 
hcation  of  seeing  Fontus  and  Cappadoeia  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy  before  bis  eye^  without  be- 
ing able  to  stir  a  step  io  tbdr  defence.  Bat  it 
was  sUll  more  galling  to  his  feetings  when,  iu 
66,  be  was  callra  upon  to  resign  the  command 
to  his  old  rival  Pompey,  who  lud  been  appoint- 
ed by  the  Manilian  mw  to  supersede  both  him 
and  Qlabrio.  Lucullus  did  not  obtain  his  tri- 
umph till  63,  in  consequence  of  tbe  opposition 
of  bis  enemies.  He  was  much  courted  by  the 
aristoerstical  part^,  who  sought  in  Lucnilus  a 
rival  and  antagonist  to  Pompey ;  but,  instead 
of  puttii^  himself  prominently  forward  as  the 
leader  of  a  party,  he  soon  b<^im  to  withdraw 
gradually  from  puUio  aflbirs,  and  devote  him- 
self more  and  more  to  a  life  of  indolence  aod 
luxury.  He  died  io  07  or  66,  Previous  to  his 
death  he  had  fiiilea  into  m  state  of  compete 
dotage,  so  that  the  management  of  lus  affairs 
was  cooQoed  to  bis  brother  Marcus.  The  name 
of  Lucullus  is  almost  as  celebrated  for  the  luz- 
uiy  of  his  later  years  as  for  his  victories  over 
Mithradates.  ao  amassed  vast  treasures  io 
Aaa;  and  these  supplied  him  the  means,  after 
hia  return  to  Rome,  of  gratifjring  his  natural 
taste  for  luxury,  together  with  an  ostentatious 
display  of  m^iiufioenee.  His  gardras  in  the 
immetUate  subiubs  of  the  ettv  were  laid  out  u 
a  style  of  extraordinuy  spleooor ;  but  still  more 
remarliable  were  hia  nllas  at  Tusculum  and  io 
the  neighborhood  of  Neapolis.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  the  latter,  with  its  pa^  fish-ponds,  tbe, 
be  had  laid  out  vast  sums  in  cutting  through 
biUs  and  rocks^  and  throwing  out  advanced 
works  into  tbe  sea.  So  gigantic,  indeed,  was 
the  scale  of  these  labors  for  oiLnects  appu-ently 
so  inugnificaot,  that  Pompey  called  him,  in  de- 
rision, the  Roman  Xerxes.  His  feasts  at  Rome 
itself  were  celebrated  on  a  scale  of  inordinate 
magnificence  ;  a  single  supper  in  the  boll,  call- 
ed that  of,  Apollo,  was  said  to  have  oost  the  aim 
of  fifty  tbousaad  ^^narii.   Even  daring  lus  cam- 
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MigDB  the  pIcasurcB  of  the  table  had  not  becu 
ioi;gotteii ;  odcI  it  ie  well  kuuwn  that  be  was  the 
first  to  ictroduoe  clierries  iuto  Italy,  which  he 
bad  broogbt  irith  him  fi-om  Ceraans  in  FoDtus. 
LncuUos  VHS  an  enlighteDed  paton  of  litera- 
ture, aud  had  from  Im  eai'liest  yean  deTOt«d 
much  atteoSon  to  literai-y  pursuits.  He  col- 
lected a  valuable  library,  which  was  opeued  to 
tiie  free  use  of  the  literary  public ;  and  here  he 
himself  used  to  associate  with  the  Greek  pbi- 
losof^ers  aod  Uterati,  and  would  enter  varmly 
toto  their  metaphysi(»il  and  philoso|ducal  difr- 
oussicma.  Hence  the  picture  orsvu  by  Cicero 
at  the  ooDimencemeat  of  the  Aoademiea  was 
probably,  to  a  certain  extent,  taken  from  the 
reality.  His  constant  compauion  from  the  time 
of  his  qiueetoi'ship  had  becu  Autiochus  of  Asca- 
lon,  from  whom  he  imbibed  the  precepts'of  the 
Academic  school  of  philosophy,  to  which  he 
coatbucd  throu^  life  to  be  attached.  Hia  pab> 
i-onoge  of  the  poet  Ardiias  is  weJi  laiown.  He 
composed  a  history  of  the  Marsic  war  in  Qreek. 
— I.  L.  or  Ml  son  of  the  preceding  and  of  Ser- 
vilifl,' bulf-sisber  of  M.  Cato,  was  a  mere  child 
at  hia  father's  death.  His  education  was  super- 
intended Cato  and  Cicero.  After  Ccewr's 
death  be  jinoed  the  repablican  pai*^,  and  fell 
at  the  battle  of  Philippt  42.-6.  tL,  brother  of 
No,  S,  was  adopted  l)y  M.  Teremtius  Vaebo 
LucDtLvs.  He  fought  under  Sulb.  in  Italy,  82  ; 
was  curule  isdile  with  his  brother,  VO;  prtetor, 
n  ;  aod  consul,  1Z.  After  his  consulship  he 
obtained  the  jN^vince  of  Macedonia.  He  car- 
ried on  war  asainst  the  DardaoiaD>  and  Bessi, 
aod  penetrated  as  &r  as  the  Danube.  On  his 
return  to  Rome  be  obtaiued  a  triumph,  71.  He 
was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  aristocratical 
party.  He  pronounced  the  funeral  oration  of 
ftis  brother,  but  died  before  the  eommencem^it 
of  the  ci\il  war,  40.  ' 

Lcctiuo.    Vid.  Tabqdijiius. 

[Lucus  ocGura  frequenllT  in  appelbtitnift  of 
places,  from  ccmnection  witu  some  grove  in  the 
vicinity.  1.  L.  ANciTiiS,  a  grove  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Marei,  near  the  Lacus  Fucinus.  Vid. 
AsGiTiA. — 2.  L.  AuGUSTi,  the  second  capita!)  of 
the  Vocontii,  in  the  interior  of  Oallia  Narbonen- 
sis,  on  the  military  rond  leading  from  Mcdiola- 
Dum  over  the  CotUan  Alps  to  Vienna  aod  Lug- 
dununC} 

LudIas.    Vid,  Ltsias. 

Li'GDCNExgis  Gallia.    Vid.  Oallia. 

LugdCnum  (Lugduneusis).  1.  (Now  Li/on), 
the  chief  town  of  Gallia  Lugduncnais,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill  at  the  coutluencc  of  the  Arar 
(now  Sadne)  and  the  Bhodanus  (now  Jihone^,  is 
aaid  to  have  been  founded  by  some  fugitives 
from  the  town  of  Vienna,  fmllicr  down  the 
Rhone.  In  the  year  after  Ciesar's  death  (B.O. 
43)  Lugdunum  was  made  a  Roman  colony  by 
L.  Munatius  Flancua,  and  became  under  Au- 
gustus the  capital*of  the  province  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Roman  governor.  Being  situated 
on  two  navigable  rivers,  and  being  connected 
with  the  other  parts  of  Oaul  by  roads,  which 
met  at  this  town  as  their  central  point,  it  soon 
became  a  wealthy  and  populous  place,  and  is 
described  by  Strabo  as  tno  largest  city  in  Gaul 
next  to  Narbo.  It  received  many  privileges 
from  the  Emperor  Claodius ;  but  it  was  burned 
down  in  the  reign  of  Kero.  It  wai,  ■hoWGTer, 
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:  soon  rebuilt,  and  continued  to  be  a  place  of 
'  great  uuportance  till  A  T),  lt)7,  when  it  wac 
plunderea  and  the  greater  part  of  it  destroyed 
the  soldiers  of  Beptimius  Serenu,  after  lui 
victory  over  his  rival  Albinus  in  the  twS^har- 
hood  of  the  town.  From  this  blow  it  never  re- 
covered, and  was  more  and  more  thrown  iotc 
the  sliade  by  Vienna.  Lngtlunum  posEeeeed  a 
vast  aqueduct,  of  which  the  remaius  may  still 
bo  traced  for  m.loe,  a  mint,  and  an  imperial 
palace,  in  which  ClaadiuB  was  bom,  aod  it 
whi^  many  of  tbe  othex  Roman  emperors  re- 
sided. At  the  tongue  of  land  between  the  Rhone 
and  the  Arar  stood  an  altar  dedicated  to  Au- 
gustus by  the  differrat  states  of  Oaul ;  and  ber* 
Caligula  instituted  contests  in  rhetoric,  prize* 
being  given  to  the  victors,  but  the  most  ridicu 
lous  punishments  inflicted  on  the  vaoquisfaed. 
^Comp.  Juv.,  i,  44.)  Lugdunum  is  memorabi* 
m  the  historr  of  the  OhiistieD  Church  as  tin 
seat  of  the  inshoprio  of  Irenasna,  and  on  ae 
count  of  the  persecutions  which  Uie  Christians 
endured  here  in  the  second  and  third  centuries. 
—2.  li,  BatavCeuk  {now  Zeyden),  the  chief  town 
of  the  BatavL  Vid.  Batavi. — 3.  CoKVEuiaiM 
(now  SaiiU  Bertrand  da  Commitaet),  the  chief 
town  of  tlie  CoaveniB  in  Aqtutanuu    Vid.  Cost- 

[Ll-gcvallcu  (now  CfaHi^),  ft  place'in  tbe 
north  of  Britain,  near  the  wall  of  HadriaiL] 
Ldha.    Vid.  Selknx. 

Luna  (Lunensis :  now  Zani),  an  Etnisceji 
town,  situated  on  the  kit  bank  of  the  Macra 
about  four  miles  from  the  coast^  or^lnally  form- 
ed part  of  Liguria,  but  became  the  moat  north- 
erly city  of  Etruria  when  Aagaatus  extended 
the  boundaries  of  the  latter  oouDtry  as  fiir  ar 
tbe  Macro.  The  town  itself  was  never  a  place 
of  importance,  but  it  possessed  a  lurge  and 
comnKHjious  harbor  at  the  mouth  of  the  river^ 
called  LuH^  Fobtus  (now  Ovl/  of  Spezxia).  Ji 
B.O.  1?7  Luna  was  made  a  Roman  ooloDy- 
and  two  thousand  Roman  citizens  were  settled 
there.  In  the  civil  war  between  Coxar  an) 
Pompoy  it  had  auuk  into  utter  decay,  but  was 
colonized  a  few  years  afteiTFord.  Luna  waa 
celebrated  for  its  white  marble,  which  now  takes 
its  name  from  the  neiehboring  town  of  Carrara, 
The  quorricB  from  -miich  this  marble  was  ob- 
tained appear  not  to  have  been  worked  before 
the  time  of  Julius  Oesor,  but  it  was  extensiTely 
employed  in  tbe  public  buildings  erected  in  the 
rei^  of  Augustus.  Tbe  wine  and  the  cheeses 
of  Mina  also  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  :  some 
of  these  cheeses  arc  said  to  have  weighed  one 
thousand  pounds.  The  ruins  of  Luna  are  few 
and  uuimportant,  consisting  of  the  vestigeB  aS 
an  amphimeatre,  fragments  of  columns,  Ac. 

Ll'>.£  Monies  (rd  ryt  ScAr/i'i/f  JSpof),  a  range 
of  mountains  which  some  of  the  ancient  geog- 
raphers believed  to  exist  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
covered  with  perpetual  snow,  and  ctuitaining 
the  sources  ol^  the  Nile.  Their  actual  eESt- 
ence  is  neither  proToA  nor  disproved, 

ELuM«  Foatm  Vid  Ltjna.] 
LuN.c  FBouoNToaicu  (ZcAi^f  Hxpov).  I.  A 
promontory  on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  somewhat 
to  the  southeast  of  Ldsa, — 2.  A  promontory  on 
the  west  coast  of  Lusitania;  according  to  Uk- 
ert,  in  the  ne^hborbood  of  Otntra,  but  accord- 
ing tc  ethers,  Utp  Hoco  or  GObu^ro.'] 
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LUPEROA. 


LTCAOIf. 


LuFZBCA  or  LuPA,  an  aocicot  Italian  divinity, 
tbe  wife  of  Lupercus,  who,  in  tbe  shape  of  a 
eie-wolt  perfomiefi  the  office  of  nurso  to  Ilom- 
uluB  and  Kemn^  In  tome  accounts  she  is  iden- 
tified vith  AcQA  Ladbintu,  tba  vife  of  Faua- 

tuluB. 

LWEXCOS,  on  Rudent  Italian  diviuitr,  who 
wsb  Tonhipped  by  the  Bhepbcrds  u  toe  pro* 
tec  tor  of  their  flocks  againat  volvea.  On  the 
ucuther:  eide  of  tlie  Palatine  Hill  there  had 
been  in  ancient  times  a  cave,  the  aanctuarj  of 
LupereuB,  surrounded  b^  a  grove,  con£aining  an 
altar  of  the  god  and  hia  ^ure  dad  in  a  goat- 
akin,  juBt  aa  DLi  pneata,  tlie  LnpercL  Tbe  Ro- 
mans BometuaeB  identified  Lupereui  Triffl  tbe 
.AzeadisD  Fan.  Respecting  the  featiral  cele- 
brated  in  honor  of  LupercuB  and  hia  priests,  the 
Xaperci,  vid.  Diet,  of  Ant.,  art  Lutzkcalu  and 
Ldpskoi. 

[Ldfebous,  a  &i«nd  of  tbe  younger  Flinj,  to 
vnom  tbe  latter  oecauonallj  soit  bis  orations  for 
TerisioD.] 

Lcpu.    Vid.  Ldppia. 

LnpiA  or  LuppLd,  a  town  in  Calabria,  between 
Brundisium  and  Hydruntuta 

LupodCxuk  (now  Ladatburgt),  a  town  in 
Germany,  on  the  River  Nicer  {now  Nickar). 

IjUppIa  or  LcriA  {now  Lippe),  a  navigable  riv- 
er in  tbe  northwest  of  Germany,  which  falls  into 
the  Rhine  at  Wad  in  Watphalia,  and  on  irtiidi 
the  RonuuH  built  a  fortress  of  the  same  name. 
Hie  River  EUbo  (now  Altne)  vtta  a  tribntaty  of 
tbe  I<up{»a,  and  at  the  confluence  of  these  two 
tiven  was  the  fortress  of  Aliso. 

LuriTS,  Rumius.  1.  consul  with  L.  Ju- 
S'js  CiEsar  in  B.C.  90,  was  defeated  by  tbe 
Maru,  and  sUin  in  battle^ — 2.  P,  tribune  ^  the 
{Aebs  60,  and  a  warm  partisan  of  the  aristoera- 

?r.  He  was  metor  in  49,  and  was  stationed  at 
erracinn  with  three  cohorts.  He  aiterward 
crossed  over  to  Greece; — 8.  Probably  a  son  of 
the  preceding,  tbe  author  of  a  rhetorical  treat- 
ise in  two  boolcs,  entitled  De  pyuria  SeittenHo' 
rum  et  Elocuiwn.it,  wluch  appears  to  have  been 
originally  an  abridgment  of^  a  work  by  Goi^as 
of  Athens,  one  of  the  preceptors  of  young  M. 
C^eero,  but  which  has  evidently  undergone  many 
changes.  Its  chief  value  is  derived  from  tbe  nu- 
merooB  translations  which  it  contains  of  striking 
passages  from  the  works  of  Greek  orators  now 
hiSL  Edited  by  Ruhnken  along  \pith  Aquila  and 
Julias  Ruffinlaous,  Lugd.  Bat,  1768,  repiinted  by 
Itetseber,  Lips,  1881. 

Luaoo,  M.  AuFiDfcs,  tribune  of  the  plebe  EC. 
61,  tbe  author  of  a  law  on  bribery  (De  Ambitu). 
He  was  the  matenial  grandfather  of  the  Em- 
press Livia,  wife  of  Augustus.  He  was  the 
first  person  in  Rome  who  fattened  peacocks  for 
sa^  and  he  derived  a  large  income  from  this 
wnree. 

Lcsolinn,  FabhicIds.    Vid.  FABBiania. 

[LuBoiuB  IiAvnrtus,  a  Latin  comic  poet,  tbe 
eoatemporary  and  rival  of  Terence,  wno  men- 
tioDs  him  several  times  in  the  prologues  to  his 
plays.] 

[LmcDa,  AnnDiua,  duef  magistrate  at  Fundi, 
rimcoled  Horace  on  aeoount  of  the  ridiculous 
and  pompous  abv  be  gave  himself  when  Msacenas 
and  nis  friotdB  passed  throu^  Fundi  in  tbeireeU 
abrated  joumey  to  Bruodisium.] 

LnirlKiA,  LdmtIiii.    Vid.  Hufavia. 


[Li  airs  Quietus.    Vid.  QniEnrsJ 

liUsoNEs,  a  tribe  of  the  Celtiben  in  Htsponia 
TarracoDcnsie,  near  the  sources  of  the  Tngos. 

LuTiriuB  CATtfLDS.    VH  Catulds. 

LutAtIus  Cesco.    Vid.  Csaca 

LtrrEiiA,  or  more  commonly,  Ldtbiu  PAK^ 
BiOauif  {now  Pariij,  the  ca^tij  of'  tbe  Pariaii 
in  QaUia  Lugdunensis,  was  situated  on  an  island 
in  the  Sequana  (now  Seine),  and  was  connected 
with  the  oanka  of  the  river  br  two  wooden 
bridges.  Under  tbe  emperors  it  became  a  place 
of  importance,  and  the  chief  naval  station  on  tbe 
Sequana.  Here  Julian  was  proclaimed  emperor, 
AJ5.  860. 

[LuTBVA  (now  Zotffitw),  a  city  of  tbe  Voles 
Arec<nnici  in  Gallia  Narbonensia;  also  colled 
Jforwrn  JVmmiA] 

[LcTTA  (Aovr/a),  a  considerable  town  of  the 
Arevaci  in  Eispania  Tarraooneoais,  the  site  of 
which  is  not  determined.] 

[LTjais  (AvafofV  an  ejnthet  Bacchus  (Dio- 
nysus), whofirees  men  bom  cares  and  amiety.] 

LTCABETTua  {AvKaStiTTo^ :  DOW  8t.  Georgef,  a 
mountain  in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  range  of 
PentelicuB,  close  to  the  walla  of  Athens  on  the 
northeast  of  the  city,  and  on  the  left  of  the  road 
leading  to  Mnrafboo,  It  is  commonly,  but  er- 
roaeously,  suppoaed  that  the  small  btll  nortii  of 
the  Pn;p  is  Lycabettus,  and  that  Bt  Qwrge  is 
the  anctent  Anchesmns. 

Ltojrm  (AtMutof)  or  Lronm,  a  loffy  mount- 
ain  in  Arcadia,  northwest  of  M^alopolia,  from 
the  summit  of  which  a  great  part  of  the  conn- 
try  could  be  Been.  It  was  (xie  of  the  chief 
seats  of  the  worship  of  Jupiter  (Zeua),  who  was 
hence  Bumamed  LyceeuM.  Here  was  a  temple 
of  tUa  god ;  and  here,  lUao,  was  celebratMl  the 
festival  of  the  Lyoxa  {vid.  JHO,  of  Ant.,  s.  v.). 
Pan  was  likewise  called  Ltfeteutj  because  he  was 
bom  and  had  a  sanctuary  oo  this  mountain. 

Ltcaubes.    Vid.  Akchiloohus. 

LtcXon  (AvKouv).  1.  King  of  Arcadia,  son  of 
PelasgUB  by  Melibcea  or  Oyllene.  ^Ilke  traditions 
about  Lyeami  represcsit  him  in  voy  difierait 
lights.  Some  deeeribe  bhn  as  tbe  first  civilizcr 
of  Arcadia,  who  bmlt  the  town  of  Lyeosura, 
and  introduced  the  worship  of  Jupter  (Zeuaj 
Lycseus.  But  he  is  more  usually  representee! 
as  an  im^nous  king,  with  a  large  number  of 
aona  as  impioua  as  bimsell  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
vbited  the  earth  io  order  to  punish  them.  Tbe 
god  was  reoognised  and  worshipped  by  the 
Arcadian  peo^  Lyoaoa  resolved  to  murder 
him ;  and,  In  order  to  try  if  be  were  really 
a  god,  served  before  him  a  dish  of  human  flesh 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  poshed  away  the  table  which 
bore  the  bonible  food,  and  the  place  where  this 
happened  was  afterward  called  Trapems.  Ly- 
CRon  and  alt  his  aooB,  with  tbe  exception  of  the 
youngest  (or  eldeat),  Nrotimus,  were  killed  by 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  with  a  oasb  of  lightning,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  were  changed  into  wolves. 
Callisto,  the  daughter  of  Lycaoo,  is  said  to  have 
been  clanged  into  the  constellation  of  the  B^ar, 
whence  she  is  called  by  the  poets  Lwaonit  Arc- 
tot,  X^eaoma  Areiot,  or  X^eaonia  Fif^  or 
her  patroDyrnio  XyeaofriCr— [2.  Ruler  in  Ly 
da,  ttther  of  tbe  eelebrated  Pandarus. — s.  Sod 
of  Priam  and  LaothoS,  was  token  captive  by 
Achilles,  wbo  sold  him  in  Lemnos ,  he  eecape<l 
thence,  returned  to  Troy,  awl  was  fiaaUv  sfaisi 
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LYOAONIA. 


LTCIA. 


br  Ad  lilies. — 1.  An  artisiui  of  Cdomu  meo- 
(ioaed  m  tba  iGiwid  (ix,  801)  as  linviug  made 
a  IwautiM  sword  £>r  lulus,  whieii  he  gave  to 
£ur>-alB8.] 

Ltca&KIA  (Avxaovta  :  AvkiIov^c  :  port  of  Ka- 
ramm),  a  districl.  of  Asia  Miaor,  aesigued,  un- 
der the  Peraian  Em^re,  to  the  autrapr  of 
Cappaclooia,  but  eotisidered  by  the  Greek  aud 
Roman  gec^raphers  the  BoutDeoateni  part  of 
Phrjgia ;  bouuded  on  the  north  by  Gahitiu,  on 
the  east  by  Cappadocia,  on  the  south  by  Ciltcia 
Aapera,  on  the  southwest  by  leauria  (which 
was  sometimes  reckqaed  as  a  part  of  it)  and 
by  Pbryeia  Faroreios,  and  on  the  northwest  by 
Great  Phrygio.  Its  boundaries,  however,  va- 
lied  much  at  diCfer«nt  Umes.  It  was  a  lon^, 
narrow  strip  of  country,  its  length  extending  m 
the  direction  of  northwest  and  southeast  Xen- 
oplxai,  who  first  mentions  it,  describes  its  width 
as  extending  east  of  loouium  (its  chief  cityj  to 
the  borders  of  Cappadocia,  a  distance  of  thirty 
panuanga,  about  one  hiudred  and  too  miles. 
It  ibnni  ft  tafalfrJand  between  the  Taurus  and 
the  mooDtaiDs  of  nirysia,  deficient  in  good  wa- 
ter, but  abounding  in  wioks  of  sheqk  The  ;^eo- 
jAe  were,  so  far  as  can  be  traced,  an  abwigual 
race,  speaking  a  language  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  Acta  of  the  Apottlei  ae  a  distinct  dialect 
They  were  warlike,  and  especially  skilled  in 
arch  err.  Afler  the  overthrow  of  Antiocbus  the 
Qreat  oj  the  Bonans,  Lycaonio,  which  had  be- 
knoged  successively  to  Persia  and  to  Syria,  was 
partly  assigned  to  Eumenes  and  partly  govern- 
ed  by  native  chieftains,  the  last  of  whom,  An- 
tipater,  a  contemporary  of  Cicero,  was  conquei^ 
ed  by  Amyntas,  king  of  Galati^  at  whose  death, 
in  B.C.  25,  it  passed,  w:th  Galatia,  to  the  Bo- 
mans,  and  was  finally  united  to  the  province  of 
Cappadooi&  Lycacaiia  was  Ihe  chief  soene  of 
the  kbors  of  the  Apostle  Paul  on  bii  first  mia- 
aioQ  to  the  Gentiles  [AcU,  xiv). 

[Ltoaretus  (AvKopi/rof),  brother  of  Mseau- 
drius,  tyrant  of  Samos,  the  successor  of  Poly- 
crat«fi,  was  ^vemor  of  Lemnos  under  the  Per- 
aian^ ywi  died  in  tJ*!*  <^oe.j 

LTCftOK  (rd  AiweiovX  tlw  name  of  one  <rf  the 
tiiree  ancient  gymnasia  at  Athoa,  called  after 
the  temple  oiApoUo  Lyceos  in  its  neighbor- 
hood. It  was  situated  southeast  of  the  ci^,  out- 
dde  the  walls,  and  just  above  the  River  lUssus. 
Hero  the  polemarch  adnuniatered  justice.  It  is 
celebrated  as  the  place  whwe  AriatoUe  and  the 
Feripatetios  taught 

LtoBus  (AvKeiof),  a  luroame  of  Apollo,  the 
meaning  of  vhicb  is  not  quite  certain.  Some 
derive  it  from  Xwo^,  a  woli^  so  that  it  would 
mean  "  the  wolf-slayer  others  from  Taik^, 
li^ht,  aooording  to  wnich  it  would  mean  "  the 
giver  of  light;"  and  others,  again,  from  the 
country  of  Lycia. 

LrcHidTxa.    Yid.  'Lrcainaaa. 

LxoBidDOs,  more  rarely  hTasaSnlvit  or  Ltcb- 
Mia  (jLvxv^ivt,  Avxvtiiov,  Aiixvic  Avxvliio^ : 
sow  Aakrita,  Ochnda),  a  town  of  niyricum,  was 
the  ancient  ca|»tal  of  the  Bessaretii,  but  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  Romans  as  early  as  their 
war  with  King  QeatioB.  It  "was  situated  in  the 
interim  of  the  eoontty,  on  a  height  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Lake  LTCHidia  {Av^p^ifar  t  Av^- 
vtiia  Xt/tv^)  from  wliitA  the  Blver  Drilo  rises. 
The  town  was  atroDsIy  fortified,  and  oontained 
4M 


many  springs  within  its  walls.  In  the  UCddU 
Ages  it  troB  the  reaidcoce  of  the  Bulgarian  kiiWi 
and  was  called  AtAria  or  Achrita,  whence  its 

mudorn  Qam«. 

Li' cIa  {AvKia  :  AvKiog,  Lycius :  now  Meit),  a 
small  bnt  most  interesting  district  on  the  south 
side  of  Asia  Minor,  jutting  out  into  the  Medi- 
terranean in  a  form  approaching  to  a  rough 
semicircle,  odjaceut  to  paits  of  Caria  and  Pam- 
phylia  on  the  west  ana  east,  and  on  the  north 
to  the  district  of  Cibyratis  in  Phiygia,  to  wliidi, 
under  the  Byzantine  emperors,  it  was  consid- 
ered to  belong.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north- 
west by  the  little  river  Glaucus  and  the  gulf 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  noilheast  by  the 
monutain  called  Cluiax  (the  northern  part  of 
the  same  range  as  that  called  Solyma),  and  on 
the  north  its  natural  boundary  was  the  Taurus, 
but  its  limits  in  this  direction  were  not  strictly 
defined,  llie  northern  parts  of  Lycia  and  the 
district  of  Cibyratis  form  together  a  high  table- 
land, which  is  supported  on  the  nor£  by  die 
Taurus,  on  the  east  fcnr  the  mountains  called 
Solyma  (now  7\iktalu-j)agh),  wluch  run  from 
north  to  souUi  along  the  east^  coast  of  Lyda, 
for  out  into  the  sea,  fomiiug  the  southeastern 
promontory  of  Lycia,  called  Saonim  Promouto- 
rium  (now  Cap«  Khdidonia) ;  the  summit  of  this 
raiu;e  is  seven  thousand  eight  hundred  feet  high, 
anaia  covered  with  boow;*  the  southwestein 
and  southern  sides  of  this  table-land  are  formed 
by  the  range  called  Massicytus  (now  Aktar 
JOagh,)  whicn  runs  aouUieast  from  the  eastern 
side  of  the  upper  course  of  the  River  Xnnthua : 
its  smnmita  are  about  four  thousaod  fuet  hl'^h. 
and  its  southern  side  descends  toward  the  sea 
in  a  suocession  of  terraces,  terminated  by  bold 
clifis.   The  mountab  r^stem  of  Lycia  u  com- 

Eleted  by  the  Crngus,  which  fills  up  the  space 
etween  the  western  side  of  the  Xanthus  and 
the  Gulf  of  Glaucus,  and  forms  the  southwest- 
em  promontory  of  Lycia:  its  summits  are  neitr- 
ly  ax  thousand  feet  high.  The  chief  rivers  ore 
Uia  Xanthus  (now  Achen-CItai),  which  has  iu 
sources  in  the  table-limd  south  of  the  Taurus 
and  flows  from  north  to  south  between  the 
Cragos  and  Maasicytus,  and  the  Limyrus,  which 
flows  from  north  to  south  betwe«)  the  Maaat 
oytus  and  the  Solyma  Mountains.  The  valleya 
of  these  and  the  smaller  rivers,  and  the  terraces 
above  the  sea  m  the  south  of  the  country,  were 
fertile  in  com,  wine,  ul,  and  fruits,  and  the 
mountain  slopes  were  clothed  with  splendid 
cedars,  firs,  and  |Jane-trecs:  saffivn  also  wae 
one  chief  product  of  the  land.  The  total  lei^th 
of  the  coast,  from  Telmissus  on  the  west  to 
Fhaselis  on  the  east,  indudiug  all  windings,  is 
estimated  by  Strabo  at  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  twenty  stadia  (one  hundred  and  ser- 
ene-two geographical  miles),  while  a  straight, 
line  drawn  acrass  tiie  country,  as  the  chord  of 
this  ore,  is  about  eighty  gec^rt^thical  miles  in 
length.  The  general  geographioal  structure  at 
the  peninsula  of  Lyoia,  as  oonnected  with  the 
rest  of  Asia  Minor,  bears  no  little  resemblanoe 
to  that  of  the  peninsula  of  Aitiy  Minor  itself  aa 
connected  with  thv  rest  of  Asia.  According  to 
the  tradition  preserved  by  Herodotus,  tiie  moat 
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•Dcioit  name  of  th«  coimtrT  was  Milyas  (fi  Mt- 
JUuf ),  and  the  earliest  iDbacHtants  (probably  of 
the  SyroArabiao  race)  were  called  Uilyse,  and 
■Aerward  Solymi:  Bubaequeotly  tiie  Tenailie, 
from  Oretfl^  settled  in  the  oontitry;  aad  lastly, 
the  AUk^ww  Ljeo^  the  ttm  of  FandioD,  fled 
fron  his  brother  Mgem  to  Lycia,  and  gave  his 
Mm*  to  the  country.  Homer,  vho  giree  Lycia 
•  promioeDt  place  io  the  Iliad,  Tv^eaeotM  its 
ebirftaias,  Gl&ueus  and  Sarpedoo,  as  deaceuded 
Aom  the  royal  fiunily  of  Argoa  (.^.olide)-  he 
does  not  mflaticx]  the  name  of  Milyaa ;  and  he 
apeaka  of  the  Solymi  as  a  variike  naa,  inhab- 
iting the  moantaiiiB,  agaioat  whom  the  Greek 
bero  Bdlerofdwotea  is  sent  to  fight;  hia  rela- 
fire  the  kit^  of  Lycia.  Beddee  the  legwd  of 
fieUeiophon  and  the  ohimnra,  Lycia  ia  the 
aeeoe  of  another  popular  Greek  sUnr,  that  of 
'  the  Harpies  and  the  danghbers  of  Paadaroa ; 
and  memoriala  of  both  are  pceaerred  oo  tite 
I^oiaa  moomiUBti  dov  in  tiba  Britiih  MoMom. 
Cta  tiie  wbtde,  it  ia  dear  that  Jjytia,  mm  ecdo- 
nised  by  the  Uellenio  race  (fsobabfy  from  Crete) 
at  a  very  e:irly  period,  and'  that  its  bistoricu 
^habitants  vcre  Greeks,  thongh  witii  a  mixtmra 
^  naUre  blood.  The  earliw  Bamee  vere  pre- 
serred  in  the  district  in  the  north  <rf  the  oountay 
ealted  Milyaa,  and  in  Am  maiiDtainB  called  So- 
Wma.  The  Lydaoa  ahnm  k^  the  reputation 
they  hare  in  Homw  aa  bnrt  •wamon.  They 
and  the  CilKaauB  were  the  only  people  weet  of 
the  Balys  vbom  Cnsma  did  not  ooaqoer,  and 
tiiey  were  tiie  last  who  reeiated  the  Feraians. 
Vid,  Xaitthob.  Under  the  PerAn  empire  they 
must  have  heaa  a  powerful  maritime  people,  as 
Uiey  fiimisbed  fifty  ships  to  the  fleet  of  Xerxee. 
After  the  Macedonian  eooqneat,  Lrda  formed 
part  of  the  Syrian  kingdoov  from  which  it  was 
taken  by  the  Romans  after  thdr  victory  orer 
Antioehas  ILL  the  Oreat,  and  given  to  the  Bbo- 
diana.  It  was  soon  restored  to  indepatdenoe, 
and  formed  a  flonrisfaing  federation  of  cities, 
each  having  its  own  repablioan  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  whde  presided  oveivby  a  cUef 
magistrate,  called  AvKutfiXfK-  There  waa  a  fed- 
eral council,  composed  of  deputiee  from  the 
twent^'three  cities  of  the  federatioo,  in  which 
the  SIX  diief  oitiea,  Xanthos,  Patara,  Pinara, 
Olympus,  Myra,  and  Tloe,  bad  three  votes  eaoh, 
certain  lesser  cities  two  each,  and  the  nft,  one 
each ;  tb»  assembly  dcAemiDad  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  general  govenmunt  of  the  oonntry, 
aad  elected  the  Lyou^ies,  as  well  as  the  judges 
and  tibe  inferior  magisteatea.  Internal  dissen- 
uons  at  length  broke  up  this  ocmatitution,  and 
the  oonntry  was  united  by  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius to  tiie  province  of  Pamphytia,  from  which 
it  was  again  separated  by  Theodosius,  who 
made  it  a  separate  province,  with  Myra  for  its 
wjataL  Its  odiea  were  numerous  and  flourish- 
lag  (vid.  tiie  KtlBles),  and  its  peo]^  celebrated 
for  tbeir  mMtf.  Their  customs  are  said  to 
have  resembled  tboee  both  of  the  Oarians  and  of 
the  Cretans.  Respecting  the  wwka  trf  art  found 
by  Mr.  FellowB  in  Lycia,  and  bow  in  tiie  British 
Musenm,  vid.  Xaxthus. 

[LvosAa  (Avx/Afr),  an  AtHanian^  one  (tf  the 
•omoU  of  tlut  five  httodved,  atoned  to  death  by 
hia  ftUow-citizens  beaansa  1m  adviud  than  to 
Liten  to  the  proposals  of  psaw  otttnd  by  Mai^ 


LycIcs  (A^wf).  1.  The  Ltfeian,  a  sumamt 
of  Apollo,  who  was  womfaippea  in  seTeroI  places 
of  Lycia,  especially  at  Patara,  where  he  had  ao 
oracle.  Hence  the  Lyciig  tortet  are  the  re- 
sponses of  the  oracle  at  Patara  (Viig.,  ir., 
846).— 2.  Of  Eleuthera  in  Bceotio,  a  distinguished 
statuary,  the  disciple  or  »on  of  Myron,  flourished 
about  U.O.  428. 

Ltoox&db  {AvKOfoji^t).  I.  A  kiog  of  the 
Dolopians,  in  the  idand  of  Scyroa,  near  Eubcea. 
It  waa  to  his  court  that  AcluUes  was  seat  dis 
gd^  aa  a  maiden  by  his  mother  Thetis,  who 
was  anxious  to  prevent  bis  going  to  the  Trojan 
war.  Here  Achillea  became  by  Deidamla,  the 
dangfater  of  Lyoomedea^  tfae  fathw  of  Fynbus 
or  Neoptolemus.  Lyocmedes  treachwously  IdU- 
ed  Theaens  by  thrusting  him  down  a  rodi>— 3. 
A  celebrated  Areadiao  general,  was  a  native  of 
Mantinea,  and  one  of  the  diief  founders  of  Mega- 
lopolis^ B.O.  870.  He  afterward  showed  great 
jealon^  of  nebea^  and  fiitmed  a  eepante 
aiMe  between  AUuna  and  Aroadia  ia  868.  He 
waa  murdered  in  Che  same  year,  on  bis  return 
from  Atltens,  by  some  Aroadian  exilea. 

[Ltoon  (Avkuv).   1.  Son  of  HippoeooQ,  slain 
Hereule& — 2.   A  Trojai^  aloin  oefore  Troy 
1^  Peneleus.1 

Ltooh  {AVKtniy  1.  An  orator  and  donagogaa 
at  Athena,  waa  eoe  of  tbe  three  accusers  of 
Soeratee,  and  prepared  tbe  ease  against  lum. 
When  the  Athenians  repmted  of  their  condem- 
nation of  Soorate^  they  put  Meletos  to  death, 
and  banished  A^tua  ana  Lycon. — 2.  Of  Troa*, 
a  distinguiabed  Feripatetio  philoeo[dier,  and  the 
dk<»[de  of  Stratou,  whcon  1m  succeeded  aa  the 
bead  of  the  Feripatetio  school,  B.C.  272.  He 
held  that  poet  for  more  than  forty-four  years, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  Beventy-foar,  He  enjoy- 
ed tbe  patronage  of  Attaloa  and  Eumenes,  He 
was  oelebrated  for  his  eloquaice  and  for  bis 
skill  in  educating  boys.  He  wrote  on  the 
boundaries  of  good  and  evil  {Da  JfinibuM). — [8. 
A  oeletxated  oomio  actor  of  ScMrfdiea,  who  per- 
fbnned  before  Alexander  the  Oreat,  and  receiv- 
ed ban  him  on  one  oeeaaion  a  {vesent  of  ten 
talents.] 

[Ltoofhohtxs  {AvKO^T^y  1.  Son  of  Aa- 
toi^Kmus,  a  Theban,  who,  in  oonjnnction  with 
Maeon,  lay  in  am  bosh  with  fifty  mea  agaiiiat 
Tydeus,  bat  was  slain  by  him. — 2.  A  Irojan 
■warriot,  slam  by  Tenoa-.] 

LTodra&otf  [AvKi^Mvy  1.  Tom^er  son  of 
Periander,  tvrant  of  C<»inth,  by  his  wife  Me- 
lissa. For  details,  vidl  PxauirDxa. — 2.  A  citiscn 
of  I^erta,  where  he  put  down  the  government 
of  the  DoUes  and  estabUahed  a  tyranny  about 
RO.  405.  He  afterward  endeavored  to  make 
luma^  master  of  the  whole  of  Thessaly,  and 
in  404  be  defeated  ti»  Itftfim^tui  and  others  of 
the  TheesalioOB  who  cmoaed  him.  He  was 
probaUy  tbe  &tbar  of  XwMr  of  Fbena.— 3.  A 
son,  apparently,  of  JasoD,  and  one  of  the  brotbera 
of  TlwD^  wife  of  Alexander,  the  tyrant  of  Phe- 
rffi,  in  whose  murder  he  took  part,  together  with 
bis  uster  and  his  two  brothers,  Tisipbonus  and 
Pitholaus,  367.  On  Alexandw'a  death  the  pow- 
er appears  to  have  been  wielded  mauly  bj  Ti- 
sipbonus, though  Lycophron  had  an  important 
share  in  tbe  govemmeot  L}  eophron  sncoeeded 
to  the  supreme  power  on  the  death  of  TisijdKf 
DUB,  but  in  S6i  he  waa  oUiged  to  anrrendei 
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Fhera  tu  Philip,  and  Trilfadrav  fi<om  llessalj. 
—4,  A  ^rnnimarian  aiid  poet,  vas  a  native  of 
Chalcia  in  Euboeo,  nad  lived  at  Al«XMidrea,  uo- 
der  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (B.O.  285-247),  who 
iotnuted  to*  him  the  arrangement  of  the  vorks 
of  the  CfHnio  poets  in  the  Aleznndreau  library. 
In  the  execuboQ  of  this  oommisGioD  Ljcophron 
drew  up  ao  eztcauive  vork  od  oomedy.  Xoth- 
iqg  more  is  koovn  of  his  fife.  Ovid  {lUt,  £83) 
■tatea  that  he  was  UUed  hy  an  amnr.   As  a 

FJtt,  LycophroQ  obtained  a  place  in  the  Tragic 
teiad.  He  also  wrote  a  eatyrio  drama.  But 
the  Mily  one  of  his  poems  wbidi  has  come  down 
to  us  IB  the  Caatandra  or  Alexandra.  This  is 
oeitber  a  tragedy  nor  ao  epio  poem,  bnt  a  kmg 
iambie  mooologoe  of  one  thousand  fimr  bnodrea 
and  wreoSij-taar  vuvw,  m  Trluoh  Cassandra  is 
inad«  to  propheey  tbe  &11  of  Th>y,  the  adTeDt> 
oree  of  the  Grecian  and  Trojan  heroes,  vitfa 
numerous  other  mytholi^cal  and  historical 
events,  goli^  back  as  ear^  as  tbe  fables  of  lo 
and  Kuropa,  aod  ending  vitb  Alexander  tbe 
Qreat  The  work  has  no  pretennons  to  poet 
ieal  merit  It  is  aimjdy  a  enmbrous  store  of 
traditiooal  learning.  Its  obscority  ia  proverbial 
Its  autbor  obtained  the  ejuthet  of  the  OUcare 
{aKt}Teivo(^.  Its  stores  of^leaming  and  its  ob- 
scurity alike  excited  tbe  efibrta  of  tbe  aiKaent 
grammariaae,  several  of  whom  wrote  comment- 
aries on  tbe  poem.  The  only  one  of  these 
works  which  survives  is  the  Bcholia  of  Isaac 
and  Jdm  Tsetcei^  whiob  are  far  more  valuable 
than  the  poem  itsel£  The  best  editiois  are 
by  Potter,  Oioa,  I89f .  fidio ;  Beidiard,  lipe. 
1788,  a  Tola.  8vo;  and  Baofamano,  lips,  1828, 
2  vols.  8to, 

Lf  c5p6ijs  Auxuv  iroktt :  ruins  at  Stout),  a 
citT  of  Upper  I^ypt,  on  the  vestem  bank  of  tbe 
Tula,  between  Hermopolis  and  Fttdamais,  said  to 
hare  derived  its  name  frnu  the  dreumstaoee 
that  an  .Ethiopian  army  vas  put  to  flight  near 
it  by  a  pack  oi  wolves. 

LTOOaSA  {AvKupua :  AvKupevf,  AvKupio^,  Av- 
Kopttnii),  an  ancient  town  at  tbe  foot  of  Uount 
Lycorea  (now  Jjiakura),  which  was  tbe  south- 
em  of  tbe  two  peaks  of  Mount  Parnassus.  Vid. 
Parnassus.  Hence  Apollo  derived  the  surname 
of  Lycoreus.  The  town  Lycorea  is  said  to  have 
been  tbe  residence  of  Deoealion,  and  Delphi  is 
also  reported  to  have  been  colonised  by  it. 

LtcCkib.    Vid.  CrrHKRis. 

LrcoaTJks  (AvKSpTog),  of  M^alopolis,  was  tbe 
&tber  of  PoWIhus  tbe  historian,  and  tbe  dose 
friend  of  Phiwpoemeo,  whose  polu^  he  always 
supported.  He  is  first  mentioned,  in  B.0. 189, 
as  one  of  tbe  ainbawadota  sent  to  Rome  ;  and 
bis  name  occurs  for  tbe  last  time  in  168. 

LtcosCka  (AvKoaovpa ;  AvKoaovpevc :  now  Pa- 
leokrambavot  or  BidMn^caitro,  near  Btala),  a  town 
tn  the  south  of  Areadia,  and  on  tbe  northwest- 
em  alopa  of  Mount  L^cvus,  and  near  the  small 
river  Platanietoo,  said  by  Paoaaniss  to  have 
been  tbe  most  ancient  town  in  Greece,  and  to 
have  been  founded  by  LyeatHi,  the  son  of  Felas- 
gua, 

Ltoths  (Avxrof:  AiKTtog),  sometimea  oalled 
Lrrrcs  (Avrro; ),  an  important  town  in  the  east 
of  Orete,  soatheast  of  Onosns,  was  situated  on 
a  betglit  of  Moimt  Aijgmu,  dgb^  stadia  from 
tbe  eoatt.  Its  harbor  was  emea  Chereoncsus. 
It  vu  one  of  tbe  most  aoeient  eitiea  io  tbe 
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island,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Iliad.  It  was 
generally  c(xuid»ed  to  be  a  Spartan  eoloar, 
aud  its  uibabitants  were  oelebrated  fi>r  their 

bravery.  At  a  later  time  it  was  conquered  and 
destroyed  by  the  Cooeians,  but  it  was  aflerward 
rebuilt,  and  was  extant  in  the  sevcQth  c^tury  oi 
our  era. 

LycDBouB  (AvKoBfiyot).  1.  Son  of  Di^'a^aod 
king  of  ibe  Sdones  ia  lliraee.  He  is  fiimous 
for  bis  peraeentkn  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  at^ 
his  worship  in  Thraoe.  Homer  relates  that,  io 
order  to  escape  from  Lyenrgus,  Bacdins  (Dio- 
nysus) leaped  mto  tbe  sea,  where  he  was  kmdiy 
received  by  Thetis;  and  that  Jupiter  (Zens) 
tbwenpon  blinded  the  impons  kiu^  wbo  died 
soon  afterward,  hated .  by  the  immortal  goda. 
This  story  has  veorared  many  additions  from 
later  poets  and  mytiH^:ra|diers.  Some  relate 
tbat  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  on  hb  expeifitioDS, 
came  to  the  kii^dom  Lycui^^us,  nut  was 
expelled  by  the  impious  king.  Thereupon  tbe 
god  drove  Lycurgua  mad,  in  which  oondition  he 
killed  bis  son  Dr^as,  and  also  hewed  off  one  o( 
his  I^s,  supposing;  that  he  entting  down 
vines.  The  country  now*  woduced  no  fruit ; 
and  the  oracle  declaring  Ukat  fertility  should 
□ot  be  restored  unless  Lycurvus  were  killed, 
the  Edonians  carried  him  to  Mount  Pongjeas, 
where  be  was  torn  to  pieces  by  horses.  Ac- 
cording to  Sophocles  (Aniiff^  955),  Lvcuiyiia 
was  entombed  In  a  rock. — 2.  King  in  Areowa, 
son  of  Aleut  and  Neasia,  brother  of  Oephidia 
and  Ang^  husband  of  Cleophile,  Eurrmnn^  or 
Antinoe,  and  fiither  of  AncRus,  Epodius,  Am- 
pbidamas,  and  lasns.  liycuigus  killed  Are- 
tboua,  wbo  used  to  fi^t  wiui  a  club.  Lycurgua 
bequeathed  this  club  to  his  slave  Ereuthaboi^ 
his  sons  having  died  before  bim. — 3.  Son  oi 
Fronax  and  brother  of  Amplutiica,  the  wife  ol 
Adrastns.  He  took  part  in  the  war  of  the  Seren 
against  Thebes,  and  fought  with  Amphiarana. 
He  is  mentioned  among  those  whom  Ji)seulapiD( 
called  to  life  again  after  their  deatb. — i.  Kiaaci 
Nemea,  son  of  Pheres  and  Perielymene,  brotbor 
of  Admetus,  husband  of  Eurydiee  or  Ampbitbea, 
and  father  of  Opbeltea. 

Ltcubqcs.  1.  Tbe  Spartan  l^islator.  Oi 
his  personal  history  we  nave  no  certain  into* 
mation ;  and  there  are  such  discre]>aDcies  re* 
speoting  him  in  tbe  ancient  writers,  that  many  • 
modem  critics  have  denied  his  real  existence 
alt^ether.  The  more  generally  received  ao- 
count  about  him  was  as  follows :  Lycui^s  waa 
the  son  of  Eunomus,  king  of  Sparta,  and  brotbtf 
of  Polydectee.  The  latter  succeeded  lus  &ther 
me  kii^  of  Sparta,  and  afterward  died,  leaving 
bis  queen  with  cluld.  The  ambitious  woman 
proposed  to  Lycurgua  to  desbxiy  her  (Spring 
if  be  would  share  tbe  tbrone  with  her.  He 
seemingly  consented ;  but  when  elio  had  ^ven 
birth  to  a  son  (Obarilans),  he  openly  proclaimed 
hum  Idngy^and  as  next  of  kin  aetod  as  his  onard- 
ian.  Bat,  to  avoid  all  suspidon  of  amutioni 
designs,  with  which  tbe  opposite  party  eharged 
him,  Lycurgus  leit  Sparta,  and  set  out  on  bis 
celebrated  travels,  which  have  bc^  magnified 
to  a  fabulous  extent  He  is  said  to  have  vieife- 
ed  Crete,  and  there  to  have  studied  tbe  wiee 
laws  of  Minos.  Next  he  went  to  loma  and 
E^pt,  and  is  reported  to  have  penetrated  into 
Libya,  Iberia,  and  even  TwUa.  Xo  Ionia  lie  !■ 
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laid  (o  luiTe  met  ettber  vitii  Homer  himself 
or  at  least  -with  the  Homeric  poems,  v/hich  he 
iuCrodowd  ioto  the  mo^r  oountry.  The  re- 
tain of  Lroargos  to  Sparta  ma  luuled  1^  nil 
urtiefl.  Sparta  vas  in  a  at^  of  anareby  and 
ueentioiuness,  and  he  was  coDsidered  as  the 
maD  who  al<Hie  could  cure  the  groviiig  diseases 
of  the  itnte.  He  undertook:  the  task ;  yet,  be- 
fore h«  set  to  work,  he  ttr«)gthffled  aimsetf 
-irith  the  authority  of  the  Deli^  oracle,  and 
vitfa  a  atroog  party  of  iofliWDtial  men  at  Sparta. 
The  r^rm  seema  not  to  have  been  earned  al- 
togatber  peaceably.  The  new  dhiston  of  tlie 
laod  amoo^  tite  dtizeDs  most  have  violated 
nisny  existing  interests.  But  all  (^position 
was  orerborac,  and  the  whole  constitution,  mil- 
kary  and  civil,  waa  remodelled.  After  Lycvr- 
ma  had  obtained  for  bia  inatttntioDS  ao  approT- 
Sig  orade  of  tfae  national  god  of  Delphi,  ne  ex- 
acted a  promise  from  the  people  not  to  make 
any  alteration  in  bis  laws  b«f<m  bia  return. 
And  now  he  left  Sparta  to  finish  his  life  in  vol- 
untary exile,  in  order  that  hig  eountrymea  might 
be  bound  by  their  oath  tojpreserve  his  consti- 
tutioD  ioviolate  forever.  Wnere  and  bow  be 
died  nobody  euuld  t«lL  He  vanished  from  the 
narth  like  a  god,  leaving  no  traces  behind  but 
bit  spirit ;  aod  he  was  honored*  as  a  god  at 
Bperttt  with  a  temple  and  yearly  saerificea  down 
to  the  latest  times.  The  date  uf  Lycarzus  is 
variously  given,  but  it  is  impossible  to  place  it 
later  tlian  B.C.  825.  Lycuigos  was  regarded 
through  all  subsequent  ages  as  the  I^islatOT 
of  Sparta,  and  therefore  aunoet  all  tbe  Spartan 
im'itutkHiB  were  ascribed  to  ham  as  tbdr  author. 
Ws  therefore  propoM  to  gira  here  a  sketob  of 
the  Spartan  oonstitution,  refoiiog  tor  details  to 
the  hid.  of  Antiq. ;  though  we  must  Dot  imag- 
ine that  tois  constitution  was  entirely  the  work 
ol  Lycurgua.  The  Spartan  eoostitotion  was 
of  a  mixed  nature:  the  moDaKdnonl  principle 
waa  rei^esented  by  the  Ungs,  the  aristocracy 
by  the  senate,  and  the  democratical  element  by 
the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  sufaeequently  by 
their  representatives,  the  epbors.  The  kings 
bad  origioatly  to  perform  the  oommoD  fnoctious 
of  the  kings  of  the  heroic  age.  Tbcy  were 
high  prieste,  judges,  and  leaders  in  war ;  but  in 
aU  of  these  depaitmeats  ther  were  in  eonrse 
of  time  saporseded  more  or  lees.  As  judges 
they  retained  only  a  particular  branch  of  juris- 
diction, that  referring  to  the  suecession  of  prop- 
erty. As  militaiT  commanders,  they  were  re- 
stricted and  watched  by  eommissitmers  sent  by 
the  senate  ;  the  functions  of  high  priest  were 
curtailed  least,  perbapa  because  least  obnoxious. 
Id  compensatiun  for  the  loas  of  power,  the  kinga 
enjoyed  great  honors,  both  damn  thdr  life  aod 
after  their  death.  Still  the  pnndple  of  mon- 
archy wua  very  weak  among  the  Spartans.  Hie 

Kwers  of  the  eeuate  were  very  important :  they 
d  the  right  of  originating  aod  discussing  lul 
measures  before  they  could  be  submitted  to  the 
deciuon  of  the  popular  assemUy;  they  had,  in 
ODOjunotioD  with  the  ephors,  to  watch  over  the 
doe  observance  of  the  laws  and  insdtutioos  ; 
and  tbev  were  Judges  in  all  oriminal  cases, 
without  Deing  bouud  by  any  written  code.  For 
an  this  Uiey  were  not  responsible,  holding  their 
office  for  life.  But  with  all  these  powers,  the 
aklera  foimed  do  real  arisfeMraoy.   They  were 


not  choeen  either  for  property  quaUflcatiuu  o> 
for  noble  birth.  The  senate  was  open  to  tin 
poorest  citizen,  who,  during  sixty  years,  had 
been  obedient  to  ^  laws  and  zeafoue  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties.  The  mass  of  the 
people,  that  is,  the  Spartans  of  pure  Doric  de- 
scent, formed  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state. 
The  popular  assembly  consisted  of  every  Spar- 
tan of  thirty  years  of  age  and  of  unblemi^icil 
character  ;  only  those  were  excluded  who  had 
not  the  means  of  contributing  their  portion  to 
the  eyasitio.  They  met  at  stated  times,  to  de- 
cide on  all  important  qnestions  brought  before 
them,  after  a  previona  discusuon  in  the  senate. 
They  had  no  right  of  amendment,  but  only  that 
of  simple  approval  or  rejection,  which  was  given 
in  the  rudest  form  possible,  by  shouting.  The 
popular  assembly,  however,  had  oeitiur  f^ 
quent  nor  very  important  ooeaskms  for  directly 
exerting  their  sovereign  power.  Heir  chief 
activity  consisted  in  delegating  it;  hence  arose 
the  importance  of  the  ephors,  who  were  the 
repreeentotivea  of  the  popular  element  of  the 
oonstitutioa  Tbe  ejritora  answer  in  every  cbnr- 
aeteristio  feature  to  the  Bomaa  tribunes  of  the 
people.  Hkif  origin  waa  lost  in  obscurity  and 
maignifieasoe ;  but  at  the  end  thev  engrossed 
the  whole  power  of  the  state.  ViUi  reference 
to  their  subjects,  the  few  Spartans  formed  a 
most  dedded  aristocracy.  On  the  conquest  of 
Petopoonesne  by  the  ijorians,  part  of  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  the  country,  under  name 
of  t}ie  J'eriCBci,  were  allowed,  indeed,  to  retain 
their  perstmal  liberty,  but  loet  all  oml  rights, 
and  were  obliged  to  'pay  to  the  state  a  rent  for 
the  land  that  waa  left  uiem.  But  a  great  part 
of  the  old  iohaUtaots  were  reduced  to  a  state 
of  perfect  slaveiy,  di£ferent  from  that  of  the 
slaves  of  Athens  and  Rome,  and  more  similai 
to  the  villBiuige  of  the  feudal  ages.  These  were 
called  Sehtt.  Ibn  were  allotted  wiOi  patehcs 
of  land  to  iodinmial  memben  of  tiic  ruling 
class.  They  tilled  the  land,  and  [nud  a  fixed 
rent  to  their  masten,  not,  as  tiie  perimci,  to  the 
state.  The  number  of  these  miserable  creat- 
ures was  large.  They  were  treated  with  the 
utmost  cruelty  by  the  Spartans,  and  were  fre- 
quently put  to  death  by  their  oppressors.  The 
Spartans  formed,  as  it  wer^  an  ona^  of  invad- 
ers in  an  enemy's  eouDtry,  their  city  was  a 
camp,  and  every  man  a  sddier.  At  Sparta,  the 
citizen  only  existed  for  the  state ;  he  had  no 
interest  but  the  state's,  and  no  property  but 
what  belonged  to  the  state.  It  was  a  niuda- 
mental  principle  of  the  constitation,  that  all  cili- 
z«i8  were  entiUed  to  tfae  wjoymeat  of  on  equal 
portion  of  the  common  property.  Tint  waa 
ame  in  order  to  secure  to  tiie  commonwealth 
a  large  number  of  citirens  and  soldiers,  free 
from  labor  for  their  flusteuauce,  and  nble  to  de- 
vote their  whole  time  to  warlike  exercises,  in 
order  thus  to  keep  up  the  ascendency  of  Sparta 
over  her  peritsci  and  nelots.  The  Soartans  were 
to  be  wanrlors,  aoA  oothiw  but  warnbrs.  There  - 
fore,  not  only  all  mechanical  labor  was  thfiught 
to  d^rade  them ;  not  only  was  husbandry  de- 
spised and  neglected,  and  commerce  prevented, 
or  at  least  impeded,  by  prohibitive  laws  and  by 
the  UBO  of  iron  money,  but  also  the  nobler  art* 
and  seieuces  were  so  efTectually  stifled,  that 
Spirta  is  a  blank  hi  the  history  of  the  am  aud 
4fi7. 
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Eterat  im  of  Greece.  The  state  ,toolE  care  of  a 
Spartau  Civm  Lis  er&dl6  to  his  grave,  and  super- 
iut^^ndod  liis  education  in  the  minutest  pointa. 
ThU  was  nut  cooiiied  to  his  youth,  but  eztead- 
ed  throughout  his  whole  life.  The  sj^saitia,  or, 
8s  thej  were  called  at  Sparta,  pluditia,  the  oom- 
moa  meaU,  may  be  regarded  as  an  educatioaal 
iustitutiuii ;  for  at  these  meals  subjects  of  gee- 
ei  al  i/itemt  were  disouased  and  political  quee- 
tioDi  debated.  The  youths  and  ooys  used  to 
eat  separately  fnun  im  uuea,  ia  their  ovn  diri- 
eioiu.^ — 2.  A  LacedniKniai^  who,  thou^  Dot 
cf  the  royal  blood,  was  ebosea  Idag  in  B.C. 
220,  together  ivith  Agefiipolia  UL,  after  the 
death  of  Cleocaeoes.  It  was  not  lon^  before  he 
deposed  his  colleague  and  made  himself  sole 
BOTcreigo,  though  under  tin  control  of  the 
ephorl  Ha  carried  on  war  against  Philip  V. 
of  MacedoD  and  the  Aohceans.  He  died  aoout 
210,  and  Mocbaiudaa  then  mode  himself  ^ynuat 
— 8.  An  Attic  orator,  son  of  Lyomfaro^  who 
belonged  to  the  noble  £uiuly  ot  toe  Steobutidn, 
was  oom  at  Athena  about  B.O.  896.  He  was 
u  disciple  uf  Plato  and  Isoorates.  In  publio  life 
he  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the  poboy  of  De- 
mosthenes, and  was  universally  atmiitted  to  be 
one  of  the  most  Tirtuont  cttisens  and  upiigbt 
statesmen  of  bia  age.  He  wu  tlirim  appcMnted 
Shmias  or  manager  of  the  pnUie  revenue,  and 
held  this  office  each  time  for  five  years,  begio- 
obg  with  337.  He  dischai^ed  the  duties  of 
Uiis  offico  with  such  ability  and  iotegii^,  that 
ho  laiseil  the  publio  revenue  to  the  sum  of  twelve 
hundred  talents.  One  of  his  laws  enacted  that 
bronze  Btatues  should  be  erected  to  .fscbyltu, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  and  that  comes  of 
their  tragedies  should  be  preserved  in  toe  pub- 
lie  archives.  He  often  appeared  as  a  suocesa- 
ful  accuser  in  the  Athouan  courts,  but  be  Urn- 
self  was  aa  often  accused  by  others,  tbouj^  be 
always  succeeded  in  sileuoing  his  euemiesi  He 
died  while  holding  the  office  of  president  of  ttte 
theatre  of  DitMiysw  in  S2S.  A  fragoacut  ot  ao 
Inseriptioi^  containing  an  aceonnt  m  bis  admin- 
istraticni  of  tbe  fiowees,  is  stiU  eztnnt  lliere 
were  fifteen  orations  of  Lycurgus  extant  in  au- 
tiquity  ,  but  only  one  has  come  down  to  us  en- 
tire, tlie  oration  ■■^'ii*'^  Loocratee,  which  was 
delivered  in  330.  The  style  ia  noble  and  grand, 
but  neither  elegant  uor  pleasing:  Tbe  oration 
U  printed  in  tbe  various  coUectioas  of  the  AUic 
wntors.  [Separatelv  by  A  Q.  Becker,  Magde- 
burg, 1821  i  Bad  by  Mtetzoer,  Berlin,  1886.  The 
fragments  of  hia  other  (watioDS  are  collected 
by  Kiessling,  Lycurgi  Deperd.  OratL  Dragmenia, 
Halle,  1847.]    Vid.  Dbhobthxhis. 

Ltoib  (At-jwf).  1.  Smi  of  K^ejrtuoe  (Posei- 
don) and  OelBoo,  who  wai  tnusierred  by  his 
Calber  to  the  islaods  of  tbe  bkiied.  By  Alcy- 
one, tbe  sister  of  Celsno,  Neptune  (Poe^on) 
begot  HyrieuB,  the  father  of  ue  folkrwing. — 2. 
Son  of  Hyrieus  and  Clonia,  uid  brother  of  Ifyo- 
t«us.  Polydorua,  king  of  Thebes,  married  the 
daughter  of  Kyoteus,  by  whom  he  had  a  s<mi, 
LabdacuB ;  and  on  his  death  he  left  the  gov- 
erunfent  of  Thebes  and  the  guardianship  of 
Idthdacns  to  bit  father-in-law.  Kyeteus  after- 
ward fell  in  Inttle  against  Epopeus,  king  of  Si- 
eyoo,  who  had  carried  away  bis  beautiful  daugh- 
ter Antiopo.  LycuB  saeceedi-d  his  brother  in 
tbe  goveruoent  of  Tbobes  and  in  the  guardion- 
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ship  of  I^bdaeus.  He  surrendered  tbe  Icmf 
dom  to  LabdacuA  wheo  tbe  latter  had  grown  up 
On  the  deatb  of  Labdaous,  soon  afterward,  Ly- 
ons again  soceeeded  to  the  government  « 
Thcbei,  and  undwtook  the  guardianahip  of 
Laius,  the  aoQ  <tf  Labdacua.  Lycus  marobed 
against  Epopeu^  whom  he  put  to  death  (ae- 
cording  to  other  accounts,  Epopeus  fell  in  tbe 
war  with  Ifycteus),  and  be  earned  away  Antio 
pe  to  Thebes.  She  was  treated  with  tlie  ^T«at 
est  cruelty  by  Dirce,  the  wife  of  Lycus  ^  in  re  - 
veo^  fiw  whicb,  her  sons  by  Jupiter  (Zeusi 
Amphioo  and  Zethus,  afterward  put  to  deata 
both  LycuB  and  Dirce.  Vid.  Ahfuiok. — S.  Soo 
of  No.  2.  or,  aooordiog  to  otheiv,  sou  of  Nep- 
tune (Poseidon),  was  also  king  of  Thebes,  la 
the  absence  of  Hercules,  Lycus  attempted  to 
kill  hia  wife  Hegara  and  her  children,  but  woe 
afterward  put  to  death  by  Hercule& — 4.  Son  of 
Fandioo,  and  brother  of  .^eus,  Nisus,  and 
Pallas.  He  was  expelled  by  .^igeui^  and  took 
refuge  in  the  country  of  the  Tenuili,  wbieb  wu 
call^  Ly(da  after  him.  He  was  btxiored  at 
Athens  as  a  hero,  and  tbe  Lyceum  derived  its 
name  from  him.  He  ia  said  to  have  introduced 
the  Eleusinion  mysteries  into  Andania  in  Mes- 
senio.  He  is  sometimes,  alat^  described  as  on 
aadeot  prophet^  and  tbe  &mily  ffif  the  Lyeom«- 
do,  at  Athens,  traced  tbcor  name  and  orwio 
from  him. — 6.  Son  of  Dascylus,  and  king  of  um 
Mai'iondyniaas,  who  received  Hercules  aod  tba 
Argonauts  with  hospitality.— -[6.  A  companioo 
of  .dBneas  in  hia  voyage  &om  Troy  to  Italy  :  be 
was  slain  1^  Turaus  in  Italy.}— -7.  Of  lUi^- 
um,  the  fath^,  rail  or  adoptive  of  the  poet  Ly 
cof^ron,  was  an  bisbnicol  writer  in  tbe  time  of 
Demetrius  Fholereus. 

Lyous  (AvKOf),  the  name  of  several  riven, 
which  are  said  to  be  bo  called  from  the  impetu- 
osity of  their  current.  1.  (Now  Kilij),  a  little 
river  of  Bibbynia,  foiling  into  the  sea  south  of 
Heradea  Ponttco. — 2.  (Now  Chrmenehi'Ckai), 
a  oooaidera'bte  river  of  Pontus,  riuug^  in  tbe 
mountains  on  tbe  north  of  Armenia  iBuor,  and 
flowing  west  into  tbe  Iris  at  Eupatoria. — S. 
(Now  Chorui-Su),  a  considerable  river  of  Phrj-g- 
io,  flowing  from  east  to  west  past  Colosss  and 
Laodicea  into  tbe  Msauder. — 4.  (Now  Nahr-el- 
Kcib),  a  river  of  Phoenicia,  falling  into  tbe  sea 
north  of  Berytua. — 6.  (Now  Gre<U  Zab  or  Vltf 
Su),  A  tiTer.of  Aayria,  rising  ia  Uie  mountahs 
on  tbe  aontti  of  Armada,  and  flowing  south- 
west into  the  Tlgria,  juat  below  Lariasa  (now 
Mmrwd).  It  is  undoubtedly  tbe  oame  as  tbe 
ZabotuB  of  Xenopbon. 

Ltuda  (rd  AvtMa,  ^  Av66jj  :  now  Xud),  a  town 
of  Palestine,  souUumst  of  Joppa  and  ntKtbwest 
of  JemBBlaa,  at  the  jnnetiou  of  several  roada 
which  lead  from  tbe  sea-eoast^  was  destn^^d 
by  the  Romans  in  the  Jewish  war,  but  soon  aft- 
er rebuilt,  ood  called  Dlospolla. 

[Ltdi:  (AvSij),  the  wife  or  mistress  of  the  poet 
Antimachus,  deorlv  beloved  by  liim :  he  follow- 
ed her  to  Lydia,  out  she  appears  to  have  died 
early,  and  the  poet  sought  to  allay  bis  grief  \a 
the  composition  of  an  el^y,  which  be  namet^ 
from  her,  Zy^-I 

Lf  dIa  {AvSia :  Av66c,  Lydus),  a  district  of 
Asia  Miuor,  iu  the  middle  of  tbe  weatoni  aide  of 
the  peninsula,  between  Myeia  on  the  north  sad 
Cana  on  tlie  auutb,  aod  b^een  Phiygia  on 
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fte  eirt  nod  th«  JEgeaa  Sea  on  Um  woL  Ha 

Oouodariei  varied  so  much  bt  diSeroot  Umei 
that  they  can  Dut  be  described  vith  an;'  ap- 
proaoh  lo  «xaotDeu  till  v«  oome  b>  tlM  tim« 
of  tlw  Roman  rule  over  Weatem  Asia.  At  that 
time  the  noitbem  bouodarjri  toward  MyBia,  vas 
the  raqge  of  mouD tains  which  form  the  nortiieni 
margin  of  the  valley  of  tbe  Hermus,  called  Soi^ 
dKDe,  a  aouthweatem  bnuich  of  the  FhrrgiaD 
Otjmpiu ;  the  eastem  boiindary,  toward  Farjg- 
fa,  was  an  imagioary  line  ;  and  the  Boutheni 
bouodary,  tuward  Caria,  vaa  the  River  Mfieao- 
der,  or,  accwdiis  to  some  authorities,  the  range 
of  mountains  T&al^  under  the  name  at  Heaso- 
gi»  (now  KaaUtne  3)agK\,  forms  the  oortheni 
marKin  of  tiie  valley  of  the  Meander,  and  is  ^ 
DorthweBteru  proloo^tion  of  the  Taume.  From 
tbe  eastern  part  of  this  rang^  in  the  southeast- 
em  comer  of  Ljdia,  another  braochea  off  to  the 
northwest,  and  ruD»  to  the  west  far  out  into  the 
.i£g«an  3m,  where  it  forms  the  penioaula  oppo- 
■He  to  the  itland  of  Chioa.  Tbn  obain,  wnicb 
ia  called  TWlua  (now  KitUja  Mum  JDagh),  di- 
vides Lydia  into  two  unequal  valleyB,  of  which 
the  southern  and  smaller  is  watered  by  the  Riv- 
er CArsTJCB,  and  the  oorthera  forms  the  great 
plaio  of  the  Hsaicua:  these  valleys  are  very 
beautiful  and  fertile,  and  that  of  the  Hermus, 
CKiecially,  is  one  of  the  moat  delieious  regiiHis 
of^the  euth.  IIm  eaatem  put  of  Lydia,  and 
the  adjacent  portion  of  ^rygia,  about  tbe  up- 
per oouTM  of  the  Hermus  and  its  tributaries,  is 
an  elevated  plain,  showing  traces  of  rolcanio 
action,  and  benoe  called  (^taoecaom^ne  (xara* 
KtKavfiey^).  In  tbe  boundaries  of  Lydia,  as  just 
descnbed,  tbe  atrip  of  ooaat  belonging  to  loioA 
ia  indoded,  but  the  name  ia  tometiuMa  used  in 
a  narrower  aignifinatioo,  ao  as  to  exelode  loiua. 
In  early  timea  the  ooiuitry  had  another  namc^ 
Uieunia  (ac^ovf?,  liaiopia),  by  vhidi  alwe  it  is 
known  to  Homer ;  and  this  oame  was  after- 
ward applied  specifically  to  tbe  eastern  and 
eouthem  part  of  Lydia,  and  then,  in  contradis- 
tinctioD  to  it,  tbe  name  Lydia  waa  used  for  the 
northwestern  parL  In  uie  mythical  legends, 
the  commoQ  name  of  the  peope  and  conntt^t 
I^rdi  and  Lydia,  is  derived  from  Lydua,  tbe  aoo 
of  Atys,  tbe  first  king.  The  Lydtiuu  appear  to 
have  oeea  a  race  closely  connected  with  the 
Carians  and  the  Myaians,  with  whom  they  ob- 
served a  common  worship  in  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter (Zeus)  Carios  at  Mylasa :  tb^  also  prac- 
ticed the  worahin  of  Cybae  and  otur  Flvygiaa 
mutoma.^  AmicT  the  lUKcrtaintiea  of  the  early 
l^enda,  it  is  dear  that  Lydia  was  a  very  early 
seat  of  Auatic  dnlisatioo,  and  that  it  exerted  a 
Tory  important  influeoce  on  the  Qreeks,  Tbe 
Lydian  monarchy,  which  was  found;>d  at  Sor- 
dis  before  tbe  time  of  aulhentio  IiLstory,  grew 
ap  into  an  empire^  under  which  the  many  dif- 
f4>reot  faibea  of  Asia  Uinor  west  of  the  River 
Holy"  were  for  the  first  time  united.  Tradition 
mentiuned  three  dynaatiee  of  kit^ :  the  AtyS- 
dm,  which  ended  (according  to  the  backward 
computations  of  duvoologersl  about  B.0. 1221  ; 
tbe  HeracUd«,  wbioh  reigned  five  hundred  and 
five  years,  doWL  to  7 16  i  and  the  MermnSdfe, 
oae  hundnd  and  sixty  years,  down  to  556. 
Only  the  last  dynasty  caa  ba  safely  remrded 
aa  histoncal.  and  the  faboloos  dement  has  a 
large  plaoe  ia  Uia  details  ot  tbdr  history :  their 


names  anil  computed  dates  were:  (1.)  Qyeis 
B.C.  716-678  ;  (2.)  Arbts,  67&-629;  (3.)  Sadt 
ATTES,  629-617  ;  (4.)  Alyattes,  617-560  ;  (6.) 
CiUB&us,  560  (or  earUer)-546  ;  under  '-wbote 
names  an  account  is  gjven  of  the  rise  of  the 
Lydian  em{nre  in  Asia  Minor,  and  of  its  over- 
throw by  the  Persians  under  Cyrus.  Under 
these  kings,  the  Lydians  appear  to  have  Leon  a 
highly  civilized,  industrious,  and  wealthy  peo- 
ple, practidi^  agriculture,  commerce,  ana  ifum- 
ufkcturea,  and  acquainted  with  various  arts; 
and  exerciung,  through  tbeir  intercourse  with 
the  Qreeks  of  Ionia,  au  important  influence  on 
the  progress  oS  Greek  drilusatioa.  Amoi^  the 
inveutiona  or  improvementa  whidi  the  Greeks 
are  said  to  have  derived  from  them  were  the 
weaving  and  dyeing  of  fine  fabrics ;  various 
processes  of  metalluigy;  the  use  of  gold  and 
silver  money,  which  the  Lydians  are  aaid  first 
to  have  c(»ned,  the  former  inm  tbe  gold  found 
on  Tmolua  and  firom  the  golden  sands  of  the 
Pactolus ;  and  Tarions  metrical  and  musical 
improvements,  especially  tbe  scale  or  tnade  of 
music  called  the  Ljfdicui,  aud  the  form  of  the 
lyre  called  the  ma^is.  (  Vid.  Diet,  cf  Anti^^ 
art.  MusioA.)     The  Lydians  had,  also,  pubhc 

El  similar  to  those  of  the  Greeks.  Their 
civilization,  however,  was  combined  with 
morality,  and,  ailer  tho  Peraioo  cuiiquesl^ 
when  they  were  forbidden  by  Cyrus  to  cairy 
arms,  they  eaok  gradually  into  a  by-word  fbr  ef- 
feminate luxuriousoess,  and  their  veiy  name 
and  language  had  almost  entirely  disappeared 
by  tbe  oommeneemwt  of  our  era.  Unuer  tbe 
Persians,  Lydia  and  Myeia  formed  the  second 
satrapy.  Alter  the  Macedonian  conquest,  Lydia 
beknged  first  to  the  kiius  of  Byna,  aod  next 
(after  the  defeat  of  AntJo^us  Oie  Qteat  by  the 
Romans)  to  those  of  PeTgomos,  and  so  poseed, 
by  the  bequest  of  Attolus  IIL,  to  the  Romans, 
under  whom  it  formed  part  of  the  province  of 
Anift. 

LxoIXcEs  (AvdiaJ^f),  a  citizen  of  Megalopo- 
lis, who,  though  of  an  obscure  &mily,  nused 
himself  to  the  soverdgnty  of  lus  native  dty 
about  B.C.  214.  lu  234  he  vohmtarily  abdicar 
ted  the  soverdgnty,  and  permitted  Megalopolis 
to  join  the  Acluean  league  as  a  free  state. 
Ha  was  elected  several  times  general  of  the 
Aohiean  league^  and  became  a  formidaUe  rival 
to  AratuB.  He  fell  m  battle  against  Cleome- 
nes, 

LtoIas  or  LoDiAS  {Avitof,  loo.  AvUik,  Aov 
(Ka; :  now  Kieraamak  tyt  llavrmuro),  a  river  in 
Mncedooia,  riaea  in  EOTdiea,  passes  Edesso, 
and,  after  flowing  through  the  hike  on  which 
Pelia  is  situated,  falls  into  the  Axius  a  short 
distance  from  the  Thermaic  Gul£  In  the  up- 
per part  of  its  course  it  is  called  the  Eordffian 
Itiver  {^opSaiKbi  trora/wf)  by  Arriaa  Herodo- 
tus (viL,  127),  by  mistake,  makes  the  Lydtos 
unite  with  the  HaUncmon,  the  latter  of  which 
is  west  of  the  former. 

Lydcs  (Avi!6r),  son  of  Atye  and  Oallithea,  and 
brother  of  Tyrrhenus,  said  to  have  been  the 
mythical  ancestor  of  the  Lydians. 

Ltdijs,  Joanxes  Laurentius,  was  bom  at 
Philadelphia,  in  Lydia  (whence  he  ia  called  Ly< 
dus  or  the  Lydian),  in  AJ>.  4(K)l  He  held  v» 
rious  publio  ofBcos,  and  lived  to  an  advanced 
■gcb  Ha  wrote^  1.  Hep!  fOfvSv  ovyj-iM^,  lit 
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VensifriM  Libtr,  of  'n'Mch  there  are  txro  vpito- 

mse,  or  aummaries,  and  a  fragmeot  extant.  2. 
TlepiupX'iv,  K.  T.  X.,  De  Magiitratibiit  Beipublica 

Romanie.  S,  Tltpl  SiotTTiftEtuv,  De  OttetUti.  The 
work  De  Mensibut  is  iio  historical  conimealory 
no  the  Roman  oaleodar,  vitb  an  account  of  the 

rariouB  festiTals,  derived  from  a  great  number 
of  aathoritiefl^  most  of  Tluch  liave  perished. 

Of  the  two  BummarieB  of  this  curious  'work,  the 
\iaget  one  is  by  an  unknown  hand,  the  shorter 
one  by  Mnximus  Plaoudes.  The  work  Se  Ma- 
giUratibus  was  tboneht  to  have  perished,  but 
was  discovered  by  VLUoiaon  in  the  suburbs  of 
Constantinople  in  1786.  The  best  edition  of 
these  works  is  by  Beldcer,  Bonn,  1837. 

LtodXuis  {KvydofuCi.  1.  Of  Nazofl,  a  dietin-' 
Ipiisbed  leader  of  the  popular  party  of  the  island 
in  the  struggle  with  the  obgarchy.  He  con- 
quered the  latter,  and  obttuied  thereby  the 
chief  power  in  the  state.  He  assisted  Pisistra- 
tuB  ia  hie  third  return  to  Athens ;  but,  during 
his  absence,  his  enemies  seem  to  have  got  the 
upper  band  asun;  for  I^istratus  afterward 
sabdued  the  uriand,  and  made  Lygdamis  tyrant 
of  it,  about  B.C.  MO.  In  682  he  assisted  Foly- 
crates  iu  obtaiuin^  tiie  tyranny  of  ^raos, — 2. 
Father  of  Artemieia,  queen  of  HalicnmasBUB, 
the  contemporary  of  Xerxes. — 3.  Tyrant  of  Hal- 
icarnassus,  the  eon  of  Pisindelis,  and  the  grand- 
son of  Artemisia.  The  bistoriaa  Herodotus  is 
siud  to  hare  taken  an  active  part  in  delivering 
bis  native  city  from  the  tyranny  of  this  Lygda- 
uis. 

Ltgii  or  Lioli,  an  important  people  ia  Ger- 
many, between  tlie  Vladus  (now  OSr)  and  the 
Vistula,  in  the  modem  Siletia  and  Posm,  were 
bouuded  by  the  Bui^mdiones  on  the  nortli,  the 
Ootbs  on  the  east,  tiie  Bastamse  and  Osi  on  the 
vest,  and  the  Marungi,  Siliiwte,  and  Semnonea 
on  tile  south.  They  were  divided  into  several 
tribes,  the  chief  of  wld<^  were  the  Mooimi, 
Doni,  Slysii,  Burii,  Arii,  Naharyala,  and  Helve- 
conie.  They  first  appear  in  history  as  mem- 
bers of  the  great  Marcomannic  league  formed 
bv  Maroboduus  in  the  reigns  of  Augustas  and 
"inberiuB.  In  the  third  century  some  of  the 
Lygii  migrated  with  the  BurguiuiaQs  westwani^ 
and  aetUod  m  the  country  bordering  on  the 
Rhine. 

[LTGl^•c8  (Avytvof),  a  river  of  Thrace  in  the 
territory  of  the  Tribuli,  emp^iog  into  the  Fon- 
tus  Euxiuus.] 

[Lyuaz  {Avfia^,  a  Binall  river  in  the  south- 
west of  Arcadia,  which  empties  into  the  Ifeda 
near  i^igalSa.! 

LrsoESTts  (Av/MTvr/f),  a  dutriot  in  the  south- 
west of  Macedonia,  north  of  the  River  Erigon, 
and  upon  the  frontiers  of  Blyria.  Its  Inhabit- 
ants, the  Ltncesi*,  were  Dlyrians,  and  were 
ori^ually  on  independent  people,  who  were 
governed  by  their  own  princes,  eaid  to  be  de- 
scended from  the  family  of  the  Bacchiadie. 
The  LynceetiB  appear  to  have  become  subject 
to  Macedonia  by  a  marriage  betveen  the  roy- 
al families  of  ttie  two  oountrie&  The  ancient 
capital  of  the  country  was  Lykcub  (i  Avyxof), 
though  Hebaci^,  at  a  later  time,  became  the 
chief  town  in  the  district  Ifear  Lyncus  was  a 
river,  the  waters  of  which  are  said  to  have  been 
as  intozicating  as  wine.    (Ov.,  Jfet^  xv„  829.) 

XfTHVEus  (  Avycevr).  1.  One  of  the  fifty  bods 
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of  jEgyptufl,  whose  life  was  saved  by  hSa  irift 
HypGrmnestro,  when  all  his  other  brothers  wer« 
murdered  by  tbe  daughters  of  Danaua  on  their 
wedding  night  Vid.  j£otftub.  Danaus  there- 
upon kept  Hypermnestra  in  strict  confinement, 
but  was  afterward  prevailed  upon  to  give  her 
to  LynoeUB,  who  suoceeded  him  on  tbe  thrmc 
of  Ai^oB.  According  to  a  different  legend,  Lyn- 
ecus  slew  DanauB  and  all  the  sisters  of  Hyperm- 
nestra in  revenge  for  bis  brotheiB.  Lynceas 
was  succeeded  as  king  of  ArgoB  by  his  smi 
Abas. — 2.  Son  of  Apnareua  and  Ai-ene,  and 
brother  of  Idas,  was  one  of  tbe  Argcmauta,  and 
fiunons  for  his  keen  ^it  He  is  also  men- 
tioned among  the  CalydODian  hunters,  and  was 
leUia  by  PoUuz.  For  details  respecting  Ida 
deafli,  vid.  p.  266,  b. — [8.  A  Trojan,  companloo 
of  jEneas,  slain  ly  Tumus  in  Italy.] — 4.  Of  Sa- 
moa, the  disciple  of  TheopiirastuB,  and  tbe  broth- 
er of  the  bi^rian  Duns,  was  a  contemporBiy 
of  Menander,  and  his  rival  in  oomic  poetiy.  Be 
survived  Menander,  upon  wbcan  he  wrote  a 
book  He  seema  to  nave  been  more  diBtin- 
guished  as  a  grammarian  and  historian  than  as 
a  comie  poet 

Ltncub,  king  of  Scythia,  or,  according  to  oth- 
ers, of  Sicily,  endeavored  to  murder  Triptole- 
mus,  who  came  to  him  with  the  gifts  of  Ceres 
(Demeter),  but  he  was  metamorphosed  1^  the 
goddess  into  a  lynx 

[Ltnccb  (Aiyxof),  capital  of  Lynccstb.  Vid. 
Ltncectis,] 

LtbcSa  or  LTBCfimi  {AvpKeta,  AvpKtiov),  a 
small  town  in  Argolis,  situated  on  a  mountam 
of  the  same  name.  * 

Ltbkesbdb  (Avpviiaadg),  a  town  in  the  inte- 
rior of  My^a,  in  Asia  Minor,  frequently  men* 
tioncd  by  Homer:  destroyed  before  the  time  of 
Strabo. 

LmiTDKa  {A'6<Ntvi^),  a  Spartan,  was  of 
serrile  origm,  or,  at  least,  the  offipring  of  a 
marriage  between  a  freeman  and  a  woman  of 
inferior  condititHi.  He  obtained  the  citizenship, 
and  became  one  of  the  most  distinguiBhed  of 
the  Spartan  generals  and  diptomatists.  In  RC. 
407,  he  was  sent  out  to  succeed  Orateeippdas 
in  the  command  of  the  fleet  off  die  coasts  of 
Asia  Minor.  He  fixed  bis  head-quarters  at 
Ephesus,  and  soon  obtained  great  iunuence,  not 
omy  with  the  Greek  cities,  but  also  witii  Cyrus, 
who  supplied  him  with  lai^e  sums  of  money  to 
pay  his  sailors.  Ifext  year,  406,  he  was  eoe- 
ceeded  by  Callicratidas.  In  one  year  the  rep- 
utation and  influence  of  Lysander  had  bectsne 
so  great,  that  Cyroa  and  uu  Spartan  allies  in 
Aaia  requested  the  LaoediBmoDuns  to  appoint 
Lysander  again  to  the  command  of  the  fleefc 
l^e  Lacedsemonian  law,  however,  did  not  al 
low  the  office  of  admiral  to  be  held  twice  by  the 
same  person ;  and,  accordingly,  Aracus  was  Bent 
out  in  405  as  the  nommal  eommandcr-in-cliiei^ 
wldle  Lvsander,  virtually  invested  with  the  so 
preme  dirootioD  of  affiiirs,  had  the  title  of  vice- 
admiral  {hrunoXevg).  In  this  year  he  brou^t 
the  Peloponnesian  war  to  a  oonclueion  by  Iht 
defeat  and  capture  of  the  Athenian  fleet  off 
.^gospotami.  Only  ^ht  Athenian  ehipe  mode 
their  escape  under  tbe  command  of  Gooon.  H« 
af^rward  sailed  to  Athens,  and  in  the  sprii^  of 
404  tbe  city  capitulated  ;  the  loi^  walls  and 
tbe  fortifioaiiions  ot  the  Finm*  vere  deabrored. 
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•ad  an  oligarcthioal  form  of  goTemmeDc  estab- 
laibeci,  knovn  hy  the  name  of  the  Hiirty-  T;-- 
nmtfl.  Lya^der  vas  aav  by  &r  the  most  pow- 
vetA  man  in  GrMoe^  and  he  displayed  mora 
ttuui  the  nsoal  pride  and  baugfatineu  which  dis- 
tingnuhed  the  Spartan  oommandera  in  foreigD 
oouQ tries.  He  was  paasiooately  fond  of  praise, 
and  took  care  that  his  elicits  should  be  cele- 
brated by  (he-most  Hlosbions  po^  of  his  time. 
He  always  kept  the  poet  Chasrilns  in  his  ret- 
ina^ aod  hia  mises  were  also  suog  by  Antilo- 
chos,  Antimaobos  of  CoIo^wd,  and  ITiceratuB 
of  Heraclea.  He  was  the  first  of  the  Qreeka  to 
whom  Greek  eities  erected  altars  oa  to  a  god, 
offered  sacriSoes,  aod  celebrated  festiTala,  His 
power  and  ambitioii  caused  the  Spartan  gOT- 
tirmneat  uneasiness,  and,  acoordingly,  the  eph- 
cn  recalled  him  from  Am  Minor,  to  which  be 
had  again  repaired,  and  tor  some  yean  kept  him 
without  aar  pnUic  employment.  On  the  death 
of  Agis  IL  ID  397,  he  secured  the  sucsessioo 
for  AgGsilauB,  the  brother  of  Agis,  m  opposition 
to  Leotychidea,  the  reputed  schi  of  tbe  latter. 
He  did  not  receive  from  Agrailaoe  the  gratitude 
he  bad  expected.  He  was  one  of  the  members 
of  the  council,  thirty  in  number,  which  was  ap- 
poiuted  to  accompany  the  new .  king  in  his  ez- 
pedittoQ  into  Asia  in  S96.  Agesilaus  purposely 
thwarted  all  his  designs,  and  refused  all  the 
favors  which  he  asked.  Oo  his  return  to  Spar- 
ta, Lysacder  resolved  to  briug  about  the  cbuigo 
he  had  loDg  meditated  in  the  Spartan  coostitu- 
ttoo,  by  abolishing  hereditary  royalty,  and  mak- 
ing the  throne  eledive;  He  ie  said  to  have  at- 
tempted to  obtam  the  aanotion  of  the  ^oda  in 
la-y-oT  of  his  sobeme,  and  to  have  tried  id  buc- 
cesaioD  the  oraclee  of  Delphi,  Dodo^  and  Ju- 
piter (Zens)  AmmoD,  but  without  success.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  ventured  npou  any  overt 
act,  and  his  enterprise  was  cut  short  by  his 
d«tiUi  ID  the  foUowing  year.  Od  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Ba»tian  war  in  39fi,  Lysander  was 
placed  at  the  bead  of  one  army  and  the  king 
Panrontas  at  the  head  of  another.  Lysander 
marchetl  against  Holiartus,  and  perished  in  battle 
under  the  walls,  396. 

JLvsAMDBA  (AixT<iv(!/>a),  daughter  of  Ptolemy 
Soter  and  Eivydice,  the  daughter  of  Antipater. 
She  was  married  first  to  Alexander,  the  son  of 
Cassiuider,  king  of  Maeedooia,  wtd  after  his 
death  to  Ag^ioelea,  the  am  of  Lysimaohns. 
After  the  murder  of  her  seocsid  husband,  B.O. 
284  {vid.  AfiATHOOLES,  No.  3),  she  fled  to  Asia, 
and  besought  asaiatanee  from  Seleucoa.  The 
latter,  in  consequence,  marched  against  Lysim- 
achue,  who  was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle,  281. 

LYsaxiAa  (Avooviiif).  1.  Tetrarch  of  Al»- 
lene,  was  pot  to  deatii  1^  Antony  to  gratily 
Cleopatra,  RC.  86^2.  A  deacendaot  of  tiie  last 
who  was  totrarch  of  Atuleoe  at  ^  time  when 
our  Saviour  entered  upon  hta  ministry  (Luke, 
iiL,  1). 

(LTuRua  (AvtravUv),  a  Qre^  grammarian, 
of  Cyrene,  author  <tf  a  weak  nepi  'la/tSoirouiv. 
SiHcug  spealcB  of  him  as  the  inatmetor  of  Erar 
toatbenes.] 

[Lrauoxg,  an  Epicurean  philosoidier  of  Ath- 
tBB,  BOO  of  tike  celet»«ted  {uuloeoiMier  Pbndms, 
eontemporary  with  Cicero,  who  attaeka  ap- 
pointment by  Antony  as  a  jndge.] 

hx^M{Awnas).   1.  An  Attia(ffator,waBboro 


;  at  Atbeoa  B.0. 468.  He  woe  Uie  sod  of  Cefdi» 
lus,  who  was  a  native  of  Syracuse^  and  had  tak^ 
en  up  his  abode  at  Athena  on  the  invitation  of 
Pericles.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Lyuas  and  bk 
brothers  joined  the  Athenians  who  went  as  eol' 
onists  to  Thurii  in  Italy,  443.  He  tbe^^  torn- 
pleted  his  education  unaer  the  iDstnictioa  of  two 
Syracusans,  Tisias  and  Nicias.  He  afterwarj 
enji^ed  great  esteem  among  tbe  Thurians,  and 
seema  to  have  taken  part  in  tbe  administnitioa 
of  tbe  city.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Atbenitoa 
in  Sicily,  he  woa  expelled  by  the  Spartan  par- 
ty from  [Diurii  as  a  partisan  of  tbe  Athemans. 
He  now  returned  to  Athens,  411.  During  tbo 
rule  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  (404),  he  was  looked 
uptHi  as  an  enemy  of  the  government,  his  large 
propeily  was  confiscated,  and  he  was  thrown 
mto  prison  ;  but  be  escaped,  and  took  refuge  at 
Megara.  He  jcMoed  Thrasybolna  and  the  ex- 
iles, and,  in  onler  to  render  tbem  effectual  as- 
siBtanoe,  he  sacrificed  all  that  remomcd  of  hia 
fortune.  He  gave  tbe  patriots  two  thousand 
drachmas  and  two  hundred  shields,  and  engaged 
a  band  of  three  hundred  mercenaries.  Thnisyb- 
nlus  procured  him  the  Athenian  franchise^  wlucb 
he  bad  not  poaseased  Utherto,  since  he  was  th« 
son  of  a  foreigner;  but  be  was  afteiward  de- 
prived of  tins  right  because  it  had  been  confer- 
red without  a  probuleumo.  Henoeforth  be  lived 
at  Athens  as  an  isoteles,  occupying  himself,  as 
it  appears,  solely  with  writiog  judicial  speeohea 
for  others,  and  died  in  378,  at  tbe  age  of  eighty. 
Lysias  wroto  a  great  number  of  oi'alions,  and 
anuH^  tbose  whioh  were  oarroot  under  hia 
name,  tbe  andent  oritioa  reokooed  two  hand- 
red  and  thirty  as  genuine.  Of  these,  tbirty-fiva 
only  are  extant,  and  even  some  of  these  are  in 
complete,  and  othera  are  probably  spurious- 
Most  of  these  orations  were  composed  after  hi* 
return  from  Iburii  to  Athens.  Tbe  only  om 
which  he  dedirered  himself  is  that  aguinet  Era 
tosthenes,  408.  Tbe  language  of  Lysias  is  pe^ 
feotly  pur^  uid  may  be  regarded  aa  one  of  tha 
best  specimens  of  the  Attic  itfiom.  All  tbe  an- 
cient writers  agreed  that  bis  omtions  were  dis- 
tinguished by  grace  and  el^ance.  His  style  is 
always  clear  and  lucid,  and  bis  delineations  of 
character  striking  and  true  to  life.  The  ora 
tdona  of  Lysias  are  oontaiaed  in  the  collectioua 
of  the  Attio  orators.  Vid  Dzuobthbitzs.  Tbe 
best  B^ntate  editkxia  are  by  Foertsob,  Lips, 
1829  ;  and  1^  Franz,  Monao,  1831.— [2.  One  of 
the  Athenian  geoerals  at  the  battle  of  tbe  Ar- 
giuusffi  islands :  on  bis  return  to  Athms  be  was 
accused  of  having  n^lected  to  carry  oiF  tb« 
bodies  of  tbe  dead,  was  condemned  and  exe 
outed. — 3.  A  general  and  miuster  of  Autiochus 
Epiphanea,  who  was  diarged  with  the  juoseea 
tion  of  the  war  against  the  Jews,  but  hie  armies 
were  totally  defeated  by  Judas  Maccabteus ;  he 
subsequently  compelled  Maccabeeus  to  retire  to 
Jenisal«n,  and  there  shut  him  up,  till  tbe  ap- 

S roach  of  his  rival,  Philip,  made  mm  grant  Iba 
ews  favorable  terms.  Lysias  subsequently  fell 
into  the  hands  of  tbe  yont^  prince  X)emetrn», 
whom  he  had  opposed,  and  was  by  him  put  to 
death.] 

[Lysiclxs  (AvaiK^fX  1.  Sent  out  by  the 
Athenians  witb  four  colleagues,  in  comirAud  of 
twelve  ships,  fir  raising  money  among  the  at 
Ue#,  B.C  428.  He  was  attacked,  in  an  expedl 
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tfoD  up  the  plain  of  tbe  Mccaoder,  hj  some  Car 
nana  and  Suaians  of  Aiuea,  and  fell,  vitb  maoj 
fit  Ibs  men. — 2.  One  irf  tbe  commanders  of  tbe 
Attteman  arm^  at  tbe  battle  of  Chisronen,  B.C. 
SS8,  was  Bubaequentlj  oondemned  to  death  on 
tbe  aecusatioa  of  tbo  orator  Lyourgue.] 

Ltbihachia  or  -Sa  (  Avm/iaxia,  Avat/idxeta : 
Xveifiaxevg).  I.  (Nov  Ektemil,)  an  importaot 
town  00  tbe  oortbeaat  of  tbe  Oidf  of  Helaa,  vnA 
uo  ^tiie  iethmns  eonoeetin^  tbe  Tbraelan  Gber- 
■0IM8UB  witb  the  main  land,  waa  fotmded  B.O. 
809  by  LysimacbuB,  wbo  removed  to  his  new 
dt^  the  greater  put  of  the  inliatatants  of  the 
neighboring  town  of  Cardia.  It  waa  aubee- 
qoently  deetrt^ed  by  tbe  Hiracianci,  but  was 
restored  by  AntiochuB  the  Great.  Under  tbe 
Romans  it  greatly  declined  ;  bat  Jnstimao  built 
a  atrcHig  fortress  on  tbe  spot,  whieb  he  called 
Hexakilidh  CB^t^XKw),  doubtless  fh>m  tiie 
width  of  tbe  isthmus,  under  which  name  it  is  meD- 
tioDed  in  the  Middle  Ages. — ^2.  A  town  in  tbe 
southwest  of  ^tolia,  near  PleoTMi,  utoated  oo  a 
lake  of  the  same  name,  wbieh  was  more  andent- 
ly  called  Hydra. 

LTBiicicaDB  {/iw/t^xflt))  ^^"S  ^  ^nmee,  n 
a  Uaeedonian  by  birai,  am  one  vS  Alexander's 
generals,  but  of'^  mean  orism,  bis  father  Agatb- 
oelcB  having  been  originally  a  Fenest  or  serf  in 
Sicily.  He  was  early  distiDgnished  for  bis  un- 
dauuted  courage,  as  well  as  for  bis  great  activ- 

and  streogtb  of  body.  We  are  told  by  Q. 
CDitiiia  that  Lydmaebna,  when  hmtiiig  in  Syr- 
ia, had  IdUed  a  Uon  hDmensa  aize  aingfe- 
banded  ;  and  tlua  drcumstaoee  that  writer  re- 
gards as  tbe  orifi:m  of  a  fkUe  gravehr  related  by 
many  suthore,  that,  on  account  of  some  offence, 
Lyaimachus  bad  been  shut  up  b^  order  of  Alex- 
ander in  tbe  same  den  with  a  hoo ;  but,  tboogb 
unarmed,  bad  succeeded  in  destroyii^  tbe  ani- 
Dial,  and  waa  pardoned  by  tbe  \as^  in  c(»»id- 
•ntioQ  of  his  eouragei  In  the  dviaioa  ctf  the 
provioees  after  the  death  of  Alexander  (B.C 
8SS),  Thrace,  and  the  neighboriDg  eoontriea  as 
far  as  the  Danube,  were  assigned  to  L^ima- 
cbuB.  For  some  years  be  was  actively  o^aged 
in  war  with  the  warlike  barbarians  that  border- 
ed bis  province  oa  tbe  north.  At  length,  in  816, 
he  joined  the  league  wfaieh  Ftolemy,  Scleucus, 
ana  Oaseaoder  had  formed  against  Antigonns, 
but  he  did  not  take  any  active  part  in  tbe  war 
for  some  time.  Is  806  be  took  tbe  title  <^  king, 
when  it  was  assumed  by  Antigoous,  Ptolemy, 
Seleucus,  and  Oassander.  In  802  Lyumachus 
crossed  over  into  Asia  Minor  to  oppose  Antigo- 
ous, wbile  SeleucuB  also  advnncea  against  Uie 
latter  tvam  the  East.  In  801  Lyeirnachiia  and 
Sdeucna  effected  a  Junction,  and  g»ned  a  de- 
ddve  viebny  at  Ipena  over  An%oDnB  and  bis 
■on  Demelnus.  Antigonus  fell  on  tbe  field, 
and  Demetrius  became  a  fugitive.  He  eon- 
querors  divided  between  tlumi  the  dominione 
of  the  vacqmsbed,  and  Lysimachus  obtained  for 
Us  share  ilX  that  part  of  Asia  Minor  extending 
from  tbeHelUspoot  and  tiie  iS^naa  to  dw  heart 
trf  Phiygia.  Jn  291  Lyrimodnis  orossed 
Danube  and  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  tbe 
eouotry  of  tbe  Oetse  -,  but  be  was  reduced  to 
tbe  greatest  distress  by  want  of  provisions,  and 
woe  ultimately  compelled  to  surrender  with  bis 
whole  amy.  Dromicluet«s,  kii^  of  the  Gets, 
treated  him  with  the  ntmoat  gawMity,  and  n- . 
4«a 


'  stored  him  to  liberty.  In  288  Lyomadins  uoiUl 
I  with  Ptolemy,  Selenona,  moA  Pyrrim  in  a  enm 
moD  league  against  Demetrina,  irho  had  far 
some  years  b^  in  poMeesioD  of  Maeedoraa, 
and  was  now  prepanog  to  mareb  into  Ajna. 
Kext  year,  267,  Lys-madiua  and  Pyniius  in* 
vaded  Macedonia.  Demetrius  waa  abandoue<l 
by  his  own  troops,  and  was  compelled  to  sedc 
Bubbjr  in  fllriii  I^nims  for  a 'time  obtained 
poBseauon  m  the  Maoedodan  throng  but  ha 
was  expelled  by  Lysimachns  in  S86.  Lyrim- 
ocbos  was  now  in  possession  of  all  tbe  domin 
ions  in  Europe  that  had  formed  part  of  tbe  Mace- 
donian  monardiy,  as  well  as  of  the  greater  port 
of  Asia  Minor.  He  remained  in  undiitsrbed 
possession  of  these  vast  domioioDS  till  8b<»tly 
before  his  death.  His  downfall  was  occaiioDed 
by  a  daric  damestio  tragedy.  His  wife  ArdnO^ 
dau^iter  of  Ptolemy  Sotor,  had  leog  bated  her 
step-son  Agathocles,  and  at  length,  by  folse  a*> 
cusatioiis,  induced  Lysimadius  to  put  his  son  to 
death.  Tiat  bloody  deed  alienated  tbe  minds 
of  bis  subjects,  ana  many  dties  of  Asia  Inroke 
oat  into  op«i  revolt  Lysondra,  the  widow  of 
Agathodea,  fled  with  her  duldren  to  tiie  eonrt  of 
Se1  leuens,  wbo  fiotthwidi  invaded  tbe  dominkoa 
of  LydmacbuB.  Tie  two  monarebs  met  in  tbo 
plain  of  Corns  (Corupedion),  and  Lyaimadias 
fell  in  tbe  battle  that  ensned,  B.G.  281.  He  was 
in  bis  dg^taeth  year  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Lysimadiua  fomiaed  LvsiifACHU,  on  the 
lespoot,  and  aho  enlarged  and  rebiUU  many  ocher 
cibes. 

LTsnoilA  AveiftfXeia  ^ftvij).  a  marsh  near 
Syracuse  in  Sicily,  probably  tbe  same  as  the 
marsh  more  aneienUf  called  Syraec^  from  wlueh 
tbe  town  ^  Syraeoae  ia  stud  to  have  doived  ita 
name; 

LtbIhM  (Avaiv6ti :  now  A^lm  f),  a  town  in 
Pisidio,  sonti)  of  tbe  Lake  Asnmia. 

LxBiprua  (A^atmnt).  I.  Of  Sieyoo,  one  of  Am 
moat  dlBtinguished  Greek  atatnariea,  was  a  ooD- 
temporary  of  Alexander  die  Great  Originally 
a  aimple  workmaa  m  bronze  (feier  arariui),  M 
rose  to  the  anbenee  which  oe  afterward  ob- 
tained by  the  direct  study  of  nature.  He  re> 
jeeted  tbe  last  remaina  of  tbe  old  oonveotaanal 
rules  whieh  the  earir  artists  fiirflowed.  In  htt 
imitadMi  ot  natmw  (fie  ideal  appeara  almoet  to 
have  vBoisbed,  or  perhaps  it  should  rather  be 
said  that  be  aimed  to  idealize  merely  humam 
beauty.  He  made  statues  of  gods,  it  is  true ; 
but  even  in  this  field  of  art  bis  Csvorite  subject 
was  tbe  homao  hero  Hercules ;  while  hie  por- 
traits seem  to  have  been  the  chief  foundataui 
of  bis  fame,  Tbe  works  of  Lysippus  are  said  to 
have  amounted  to  the  enormoos  nnmber  of  one 
thousand  five  hundred.  They  were  almoet  all, 
if  not  all,  in  bronze ;  in  ocnsequence  of  vhieb,  none 
of  them  are  extant  He  made  statues  of  Al^ 
onder  at  all  periods  of  Ufe,  and  in  maiiy  differ- 
ent positions.  Alexander's  edict  is  well  known, 
that  no  one  shonld  paint  bim  but  Apelles,  and 
no  one  make  laa  statue  bat  I^ppoa.  llMinost 
odebrated  of  dieae  statues  waa  that  in  whidi 
Alexander  was  represented  with  a  laoce,  whidi 
W9»  considered  as  a  sort  of  oomptuiioa  to  the 
picture  of  Alexander  wielding  a  thunderbolt, 
Apelles.-— [2.  A  LacednmoniAn,  haimost  for  a 
time  at  £pitalium  in  Elis:  he  devastated  the 
Elean  territiwy,  and  oompeUed  tiiem  to  me  Ibr 
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pM:^  B.C.  S99. — 8.  An  Araadian,  a  oomio  po*t 
of  Um  old  oomedj,  gajoad  tha.  flnfe  prim  aO. 
4M :  a  few  fragmeot*  of  faia  oomeifiaa  are  pre- 
serv«(i  in  Mebeke,  Fragm-  Comie.  Quute^  toL  i, 
Ik  4£l-8,  Rtlit.  mioor.] 

Ltsu  (Atiff^r),  ao  tmiDeat  PythagorMQ  phClo** 
ofdwr,  vbo,  driven  out  uf  Italy  io  the  peneou- 
Dua  his  seot,  betook'  hinuelf  to  TbebflS,  and 
beoame  the  teacher  of  Epataiaoodaa,  by  wbuD 
he  vas  held  ia  tbe  bvbeit  esteem. 

Ltm,  ariTerofCaiiarODl^meDtiaoedbyLivy 
(XKZTiiL,  15). 

JjnxaaXtm,  of  Siejoo,  tbe  Imther  of  Lyaip- 
pas,  waa  a  statoary,  and  devoted  hiauelf  to  tbe 
mah't^g  of  portraita.  He  was  tbe  fint  Tbo  took 
a  cast  of  tba  biimau  face  in  gypsum ;  and  frum 
tliia  mould  be  piodaoed  oopiea  by  poniing  into  it 
malted  vax. 

[Ltkx  1.  A  ffieUiaa  of  rank  at  Lflybmno, 
^underad  by  Verres  while  pnetor  of  «cily  in 
B.O.  78-71. — ^2.  A  native  of  Patr«,  ao  intimate 
fdeod  of  Cieero's,  who  intnuted  to  his  care 
Tidlius  Tiro  during  bii  iUaeu  at  that  place: 
wbeD  LyM  aubeeqaenUy  visited  Borne,  be  re- 
•aiTCd  great  attentkn  mm  both  Tiro  and  Ci 
oenk] 

LT8Xft4(^  /iveTpOy  tH  Axoipa :  mioaprobaU^ 
•t  Karoiagh,  oalled  Bin  Bit  KUiauk),  a  aty  of 
Lyoaonia,  on  tbe  oonfioea  of  luaria,  eolebrated 
B»  ooe  chief  scene  of  tin  pnadiing  of  Fkol  and 
Bamabaa  {AUt,  zit.). 

M. 

"it^oM  {lAdKai).  1.  A  people  on  the  easteni 
coast  of  Aralua  f  eliz,  prooably  about  MitteaL — 

An  inland  people  of  Libya,  in  tbe  R^o  Syr^ 
tics,  that  is,  the  part  of  Northern  Africa  be  tween 
theSyrtes. 

M^OAtu,  a  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Bmt- 
tiom,  wbioh  wm  aaid  to  poiseaB  tlw  tomb  and  a 
aauetnaty  of  FUloeteteh 

HaoIk  or  UaoXmds  (Mtfxd^  or  TSoKopev^'). 
1.  Son  of  HdUoa  (or  Crinacus)  and  Rbodoe,  fled 
from  Bhodee  to  Lesboe  after  tbe  murder  of 
T«nages^2.  Son  of  iBolos.  Vid.  Oanaoe.— 
S.  Son  of  Jason  and  Medea,  also  oalled  Merme- 
raa  or  Hormonis^l.  One  of  the  Lapithi^  slew 
the  eentaur  Erigdupus  at  the  nnpdala  ot  Fititb- 
OUK. — b.  Of  NericoB,  one  of  the  oornpamoaiT  of 
Ulvsses.] 

UAoiaiA  (ICoKopfa),  daughter  of  Hereules  and 
Ddaidnt. 

IlicAalA  {HoKopUi).  A  poetical  name  of  sev- 
eral islands,  soeh  as  Lesbos,  Rhodes,  and  Cyprus. 
— 2.  An  island  in  the  sonthem  part  of  the  Sinus 
Arabicus  (now  Red  iSm),  off  tba  eoait  of  tbe 
IVwlodytsB; 

MicARiua  (^OKufHoq),  a  Spartan,  was  one  of 
tbe  three  commanders  of  me  Peloponnesian 
force  sent  to  aid  the  .£tolians  in  tbe  reduction 
of  Naupoctna,  RC.  429,  which,  however,  was 
saved  liy  Demoetiieoes ;  be  was  afterward  slain 
■k  the  battle  of  01p& 

HaccABn  (Uauatooi),  tlw  desoendaiita  of 
the  &mity  of  tbe  heroic  Judas  Macoabi  or  Mac- 
eabmis,  a  surname  which  be  obtained  from  his 
glorioDS  victories.  (From  die  Hebrew  tnakJeah, 
'  a  hammer")  They  were  also  oalled  Atamo- 
tm  {'AaofiuvaJm),  froru  Aaamooeua,  or  Chas- 
aaa,  tbe  gjwa&grandfittber  of  Mattatbias,  the 


latLer  of  Judas  MaeoabaMH,  w,  in  a  ahMtar 
form,  Aamomm  or  Satmoium.  This  £uni1y  first 
obtained  diatiDCtion  ftwn  the  attempts  wbidi 
were  made  by  Antiocbua  IV.  EpiplOinos,  king  of 
Syria,  to  root  out  tbe  worship  of  Jehovah,  and 
introduce  tbe  Gre^  religicxt  amoi^  tbe  inhab- 
itants of  Judiea.  Aotiodiua  pubtiabed  an  edict, 
which  esjuiodd  uniformity  of  worship  tbroti^- 
ont  his  dominions.  At  Moiio,  a  town  nut  lar 
from  LyJda,  lived  Mattatbiae,  a  man  of  tbe 
ptiestly  line  and  of  deep  reliffiuus  feeling,  who 
bad  five  smib  in  the  vigor  of  thcor  days, 
Simon,  Judas,  Eleazar,  and  Jonntbaa  When 
the  officer  of  the  Syrian  king  visited  Modin  to 
enforce  obedience  to  tbe  royal  edict,  Mattatbias 
not  only  refused  to  desert  the  religion  of  his 
forefatlber%  but  with  bis  own  hand  struck  dead 
the  first  renegade  who  attempted  to  ofilsr  saeri- 
floe  CO  tbe  heathen  altar.  Hie  then  put  to  death 
the  king's  officer,  and  retired  to  &e  mountains 
with  his  five  sons  (RC.  167).  Their  number.^ 
daily  increased  ;  and  as  opportunities  occurred 
they  ieeued  from  their  mountain  bstnesses,  ci>l 
off  detacbmeata  of  the  Syrian  army,  destroyed 
heatbeo  altars  and  restored  in  many  placce  tte 
syna^:oguas  and  tbe  open  wwsbip  of  uie  Jewidj 
religvML  Within  a  few  montbs  the  insurrea- 
tion  at  Modin  had  grown  into  a  war  for  nataooal 
independence.  But  the  te^  of  such  a  war 
were  too  much  for  tbe  aged  iirame  of  Mattothiai, 
who  died  in  tbe  first  year  of  tbe  revolt,  leavii^ 
tbe  ooDduot  of  it  to  Juda^  Ua  third  son.  I.  Ju* 
nAs,  who  assumed  tlw  anmaoie  of  HaccabiBD% 
as  has  been  mentioDed  above^  eanied  on  tha 
war  with  tbe  same  pmdeooe  and  wergy  with 
which  it  had  l>e«i  oommenoed  After  meetinj 
with  great  sueoess,  be  at  length  fell  in  battle 
against  the  forces  of  Demetrius  I  Soter,  16% 
He  was  succeeded  in  the  oommand  by  his  broth- 
er,— 2.  JoNATHAir,  who  maintained  wo  cause  of 
Jewish  indepeodenoe  with  equal  vigor  and  roc- 
case,  and  became  reeognizea  as  b§b-^iB>t  of 
the  Jews.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Trypboo, 
the  nuoistor  of  Antuxdius  VI,  who  treaober' 
ously  got  him  into  bis  ^wer,  144.  Jonolhim 
was  succeeded  in  tbe  high-priesUiood  by  lus 
brother,— &  Soiok,  who  was  the  most  fortonato 
of  the  BOOB  of  Wnttiithiat.  and  under  whoee  gov- 
emmod  tbe  oonotry  beMOW  virtnally  mdepend- 
ent  of  Syria.  He  was  murdered  by  his  son-in- 
law  Ptolemy,  tbe  governor  of  Jeriobo,  k^etber 
with  two  of  his  bods,  Judas  and  Mattatbias,  135. 
His  other  son,  Joannes  Hyrcaous,  escaped,  and 
succeeded  lus  father.— 4.  Joansks  HracANUs  h 
was  high-priest  186-106.  He  did  not  assume 
the  title  of  king,  but  was  to  all  iutouts  and  pur- 
poses an  mdepeodeot  monarch.  Hvaiu- 
mis.  He  was  saeoeeded  by  bis  son  Aristobu- 
lus  L — 6.  Abisiobulos  L,  was  the  first  of  tbe 
Maccabees  who  assumed  the  kiugly  title,  which 
was  henceforth  borne  by  his  successors.  His 
reign  lasted  only  a  year,  10&-105.  Vid.  Abi»- 
TOBUuis.  He  was  succeeded  by  bis  brother,— 
8.  AuzAiriKB  jAira^us,  who  reigned  10S-T8. 
Vii.  Alszasiwb,  p.  42,  bi  He  was  saeoeeded 
by  his  widow, — 7.  Alkzahdra,  who  appointed 
her  son  Hyreaaus  IL  to  the  priesthood,  and  held 
the  supreme  power  78-69.  On  her  death  in  tbe 
latter  year,  her  son, — 8.  HracAMis  XL,  obtained 
the  Idngdom,  69,  but  was  supplanted  almost  in>- 
mediatdy  afterward  by  bis  brother, — 0.  Abv 
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tusLTLUS  ZI,  who  obtained  the  throne  68.  Vtd. 
Ait3TonDLU&.  For  the  ranaiader  of  tba  histwr 
of  the  boose  of  the  Uaooabees,  vid.  Htkoahds  II. 
aad  HsaoDEfl  L 

Mac£d<$k£a  {tAoKeSovia  :  JAoKeSavEc),  a  couq 
try  in  E'lrope,  north  of  Greece,  which  b  said  to 
have  dorived  its  oame  tmm  aa  ancieat  King 
Bfacedoo,  n  boo  of  Jupter  (Zcub)  and  Th;ia,  a 
daagbt-^r  of  Deucalion.  The  uame  first  ocoura 
ui  Herodotus,  but  its  more  ancient  form  appean 
to  hare  \sen  MacSCla  (Moxerta)  aad,  accord- 
inglj,  tl:a  Moceduoians  are  sometimes  called 
Maceta.  The  couatiy  is  said  to  have  beeo 
origiunll^  nnraed  Emathia.  The  boundariee  of 
Kacedonia  differed  at  differeot  periods.  In  tiie 
ti.'ne  of  HorodotuB  the  name  Macedonia  desig- 
nuted  odIj  the  country  to  the  south  and  west 
of  the  IliTor  Lydioe.  The  boundarioa  of  the 
ancient  Macedonian  monarchy,  before  the  time 
of  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexaoder,  were  on  the 
south  OlyiDpus  and  the  Cambmuao  Kountains, 
which  separated  it  from  Tbessaly  and  Epinis, 
OD  the  east  the  River  Strymoo,  which  separated 
it  from  Thrace,  and  on  the  north  and  west  H- 
lyria  and  Pajocia,  from  it^ich  it  was  divided  hy 
no  wcU-defiDed  limita  Macedonia  was  greatly 
enlai^ed  by  tiie  coni^uests  of  Philip.  He  added 
to  his  kingdom  Paoma  oa  the  north,  so  that  the 
Tuountfuns  Scordus  and  Orbelus  now  separated 
it  from  Moeua ;  a  part  of  Thrace  on  the  east  as 
far  as  the  River  Nestus,  wUoh  Thraciaa  district 
was  usually  called  Macedtmi^  tx^eeta;  the  pen- 
insula  Cholcidice  on  the  south ;  and  on  the 
west  a  part  of  Blyria,  aa  far  as  the  Lake  Lycb- 
citis.  Cn  the  cooquest  of  the  country  by  the 
Romans,  B.C.  168,  Maced(«ua  was  divided  into 
four  diBtiiets,  whkh  were  quite  indepoident  of 
one  another :  1.  The  oountry  between  the  Stry- 
mon  and  the  Ifestus,  with  *  part  of  Thrace  east 
of  the  Ifestufi,  as  far  as  the  Hebrua,  and  also 
inoluding  the  territory  of  Heradea  Siutica  and 
Bisaltice,  west  of  the  Strymon  \  the  capital  of 
ttiis  district  was  AmphipoUs.  2.  The  countiy 
between  the  Strymoa  aad  the  Azius,  exdusire 
of  those  parts  already  named,  but  including 
Obalcidice;  the  capital  neesalonioa.  8.  The 
country  between  the  Azius  and  Penens ;  the 
capital  Pella.  4.  The  mountainous  country  in 
the  west;  the  capital  Pela^onia.  Ailer  the 
conquest  of  the  AohfeaoB  m  146,  Macedoma 
was  formed  into  a  Roman  provincot  and  Thes- 
Boly  and  Dlyria  were  incorporated  with  it;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  the  district  east  of  the  Nestus 
was  agab  assiened  to  Throcei  The  Bomao 
proviuce  of  Macedonia  aocordingly  extended 
from  the  .^isan  to  the  Adrialio  Seas,  and  was 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  province  of  Achaia. 
It  was  originally  governed  by  a  procousiil ;  it 
was  made  by  Tiberius  one  of  the  provinces  of 
tb4  Offisar ;  but  it  was  restored  to  the  seniUe 
by  Claudius.  Muedouia  may  be  described  as 
a  laige  jilain,  s-jnonnded  on  three  sides  by  loHy 
mountaius.  Through  thio  pUin,  however,  run 
many  smaller  ranges  of  mountains,  between 
which  are  wide  and  fertile  valleys,  extending 
from  the  coast  for  into  the  interior.  The  ohief 
monatabs  were  Sooodos  or  SoAKDua,  on  the 
Mrthweatem  frontier,  toward  Illyria  aod  Dar- 
daaia ;  further  east,  OaaxLiis  and  Scoiucs, 
which  separated  it  f^m  Mcesia  ;  and  Rhodopb, 
vbicit  extended  fr>m  Soomius  in  a  southeast- 
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eriy  direction,  forming  the  bouidary  t^^VM 

Macedonia  and  Thrace.  On  the  soutlioru  fron- 
tier were  the  Oaubcku  Montes  and  Olxhfus. 
The  ohief  rivera  were  in  the  direction  of  east 
to  west,  the  Kestus,  the  Stbtudn,  the  Axiua, 
the  largest  of  all,  the  Lusus  or  Lvsua,  aud  tie 
HAiJUOHoir.  The  great  bulk  of  the  oihiuoit- 
ants  of  Macedonia  eoosiated  of  Thraoiaa  and 
niyrian  tribes. '  At  an  early  period  some  Greek 
tribes  settled  in  the  soatbeiii  part  of  the  cout^ 
try.  They  are  siud  to  have  oome  from  Argos; 
aud  to  have  been  led  by  Gauones,  Aeropus,  aod 
Perdiocos,  the  three  sous  of  Temraua  t£e  Hera- 
olid.  Perdioco^  the  yoni^t  of  the  broUiera, 
was  looked  uptm  as  the  fouader  of  the  Maeedo- 
nian  monarchy,  A  later  tradition,  however,  re- 
garded CaraooB,  who  was  also  a  Heraclid  from 
Argos,  as  the  founder  of  the  monarchy.  These 
Greek  settlers  intcrmamed  with  the  origioa] 
inhabitants  of  the  oountry.  The  dialect  which 
they  spoke  was  akin  to  the  Doric,  but  it  ooo- 
tuuod  many  bar  barons  words  and  fitrms ;  uid 
the  Macedoaiaoe  were  aoeordingly  never  re- 
garded by  the  other  Greeks  as  genuine  Hellenes, 
oforeover,  it  was  only  in  the  south  of  Macedonia 
that  the  Greek  lai^uage  was  spoken ;  in  the 
north  and  northweet^of  the  oountiy  the  Illyriao 
tribes  oou^ued  to  speak  their  own  language, 
and  to  preserve  their  andent  habits  and  cua- 
touis.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  hi^ioiy  of 
Macedonia  till  the  reigu  <A  Amyntos  I,  vho 
was  a  contempora^  of  Darius  Hystospis  ;  but 
from  that  time  their  history  is  more  or  less  in- 
timateJy  conncctod  with  that  of  Greece,  till  at 
length  Philip,  the  ikther  of  Alexander  the  Greats 
became  the  virtual  master  of  the  whole  of 
Greece.  11m  cooquesfes  of  Alexander,  extend- 
ed the  AbutedoniaQ  supremacy  over  a  great  part 
of  Asia  ;  and  the  Macedonian  kings  continuad  to 
exercise  tbeir  sovereignty  over  Greece  till  the 
conquest  of  Perseus  by  the  Romans,  168,  brou^it 
the  Macedonian  monarchy  to  a  dose.  The  detaila 
of  the  Macedonian  history  are  given  in  the  lives 
of  the  separate  kiiws. 

MAtTKLLrt  (now  Macellaro),  a  small  fortified 
town  in  the  west  of  Sicily,  soutikeost  of  S^iesta. 

Macxb,  ,^iuua  1.  A  Roman  poet,  a  native 
of  Verona,  died  in  Asia  KC.  16.  He  wrote  a 
poem  or  poems  upon  IxrdB,  snakes,  and  medicinal 
plauts,  in  imitation,  it  would  appear,  of  the 
Tberiaca  of  Mioander.  (Ov.,  Triat^  iv^  10,  44.) 
The  work  now  extant^  entitled  "  jEmilius  Macer 
de  Herbarum  Yirtutibua,"  beltaiBs  to  the  Middle 
Ages. —  i.  We  must  earefiilly  oistingntsh  from 
.i^nilius  Macer  of  Verona,  a  poet  Maoer,  who 
wroto  on  the  Trojan  war,  and  who  must  have 
been  olive  in  A.D.  12,  since  he  ia  addressed  by 
Ovid  in  that  year  (ex-Poni.,  il,  10,  2). — 3.  A 
Roman  jurist^  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Alex> 
onder  Sevtarui.  He  wrote  several  works,  extnieta 
from  which  are  givw  !□  Uie  Digest 

Maokb,  ChOmm,  was  governor  of  Africa  at 
Nero's  death,  A.D.  68,  when  1m  laid  claim  to  the 
throne.  He  was  murdered  at  tho  instigatioD 
of  Galba  by  flu  prooorator  Trebouius  Gorwd* 
anus. 

Mauio,  Liooics.   'FidL  I^aunua. 

Macbstus  {MuKtiOTOs:  now  Simaid-Su,  tod 
lower  Sutuffkerli),  a  considerable  river  of  Mysia, 
rises  in  the  northwest  of  Phryma,  and  flows 
north  through  Mysia  into  the  Ehyndaous,  It 
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to  iJTobably  the  same  riTer  whish  Poljbfais  (r., 
77)  calls  Megistas  (Miyiorof). 

[Machabecs  (tiaxatpc^),  BOB  of  Dstas  of 
Delphi,  ia  said  to  have  slaia  Neoptolerans,  the 
SOD  of  Achilles,  in  a  quarrel  aboDt  the  sacrifi- 
-^al  meat  at  Delj^.] 

MicRXitds  (Majai/Mfic :  Majfaip/njf),  a  strong 
border  fbrtress  in  the  south  of  Persa,  in  Pales- 
tine, iin  the  confines  of  the  Nabathsi :  a  strong- 
bold  of  tite  Sicarii  in  the  Jewish  war.  A  tradi- 
tion made  it  the  place  where  Joho  the  Baptist 
was  beheaded. 

MAORANioAfc,  tyrant  of  Lacedsmon,  sacceed- 
ed  Lycurgus  aboat  B.C.  SlO.  Like  his  prede- 
ceawHT,  he  had  do  hereditary  title  to  the  crown, 
bat  tqI^  by  the  swords  of  his  mercenaries 
alone.  He  was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle  by 
Pbilopoemen,  the  general  of  the  Achaean  league, 
in  807. 

Machaon  (Maxdav),  son  of  ^sculapias,  was 
ttarried  to  Anticlea,  the  daughter  of  Diocles,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Gorgasus,  Nico- 
nacliiis,  AJexanor,  Sphyifus,  and  PolemocrateB. 
Tiwether  with  his  brother  Podalirius,  he  went 
to  Troy  with  thirty  ships,  commanding  the  men 
who  came  from  Tricca,  Itbome,  and  CEchalia. 
In  this  war  he  acted  aa  the  surgeon  of  the 
Greeks,  and  also  distinguished  himself  in  battle. 
He  was  himself  wounded  by  I^ris,  bat  was  ear- 
ned fmm  the  field  by  Nestor.  Later  writers 
memion  him  as  one  of  the  Greek  heroes  who 
were  coocealed  in  the  wooden  horse,  and  he  is 
said  to  have  cured  Philoctetes.  He  was  billed 
by  Eurypylus,  the  son  of  Telephns,  and  he  re- 
ceived divine  honors  at  Gerenia,  in  Messenia. 

[Machabbs  (Mox^r)t  son  of  Mithradates  the 
Great,  was  appointed  by  Iiis  father  king  of  Bos- 
porus. After  the  repeated  defeats  of  Miuiradates 
by  the  Romans,  Macbares  proved  a  tiaitor,  and 
sent  supplies  to  Lucnllas :  his  fiither,  thongh 
hard  pressed  by  the. Roman  troops,  marched 
against  Machares,  and  the  latter  put  himself  to 
4eath  to  avoid  falling  into  his  enrage^  father's 
lands.] 

MACHLf  B8  CUdx^vtc),  a  peot^e  of  Lib^  near 
lie  Lotophagi,  on  the  western  rids  of  the  Lake 
Triton,  in  what  was  afterward  called  AiHea 
Jropria. 

Machon  (tSaxav),  of  Corinth  or  Sicyon,  a 
comic  poet,  flourished  at  Alexandrea,  where  he 
gave  instructions  respecting  comedy  to  the 
grammarian  AristophVies  of  fiyzanttum.  [Two 
or  three  fragments  Temain,  which  are  given  by 
Meineke,  Fragm.  Conic.  Grae.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  liaS- 
4,  edit,  minor.] 

Macistiis  or  Maoistum  (MaxuTro;,  MiKitrrov : 
HoKioTtot),  an  ancient  town  of  Elis  in  Triphylia, 
norUieast  of  Lepreum,  originally  called  Plata- 
ustas  (IIAoravftrrotic),  and  founded  by  the  Caa- 
oones. 

Ma  jobIba  (tSaKopaSa :  now  Mecca),  a  eity  in 
the  west  of  Arabia  Felix ;  probably  the  sacred 
city  of  the  Arabs,  even  before  the  time  of  Mo- 
hammed, and  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  Alitat 
or  Alitta  under  the  emblem  of  a  meteoric  stone. 

Macba  (now  Magra),  a  small  river  rising  in 
the  Apennines  and  flowing  into  the  Lignrian 
Sea  near  Luna,  which,  fVom  the  time  of  Au- 
gustas, formed  the  boundary  between  Ligoria 
and  Etmria. 

MacxiIhos,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrac'.B,'a  dis- 
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tingiished  general,  who  accompanioil  Talemc 
in  his  expedition  against  the  Persians,  A.D. 
360.  On  the  capture  of  that  monaroh,  Macri- 
ar-*e  was  proclaimed  emperor,  together  with 
his  two  SODS  Macrianua  and  Quietus.  He  as- 
signed the  management  of  affairs  in  the  East 
to  Qnietna,  and  set  out  with  the  yonnger  Mao- 
rianns  fbr  Italy.  They  were  encountered 
Aoreolas  on  the  confines  of  Thrace  and  lllyrla, 
defeated  and  stain,  363.  Quietus  was  shortly 
afterward  slain  in  the  East  by  Odenathus. 

Macbi  CAHPt.    Vid.  CAHPt  Maori. 

MAosiHoa.  M.  OpilIds  Ssvisns,  Roman  em- 
peror, April,  A.D.  817-Jnne,  S18.  He  was  bora 
at  Casarea  in  Mametania,  of  humble  parents, 
A.D.  164,  and  rose  at  length  to  be  pmfect  of  the 
praetorians  under  Caracalla.  He  aooompanied 
Caracalla  in  his  expedition  against  the  Parthi- 
ans,  and  was  proclaimed  emperor  after  the  death 
of  Caracalla,  whom  he  had  caused  to  be  assas- 
sinated. He  conferred  the  title  of  Ceesar  upon 
bis  son  Disdnmenianus,  and  at  the  sante  time 
gained  great  popularity  rqwaliog  some  ob- 
noxious taxes. .  Bat  in  the  courss  of  the  same 
year  he  was  defeated  with  great  loaa  by  the 
Parthians,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  into  Syria. 
While  here,  his  soldiers,  with  whom  he  had  be- 
come unpopular  by  enforcing  among  them  order 
and  discipline,  were  easily  seduced  from  their 
allegiance,  and  proclaimed  Elagabalns  aa  em- 
peror. With  the  troops  which  remained  fhith- 
ful  to  hhm,  Macrinas  marched  against  the  usuip- 
er,  but  was  defeated,  and  fled  in  disguise.  He 
was  shortly  afterward  seized  in  Chalcedon,  and 
put  to  daath,  after  a  reign  of  fourteen  months. 

[MAoais  {lAoKptt),  another  name  for  the  isl- 
and Helena.   Vii.  Hilbka.] 

Macro,  NjivIus  SixtoxXdi.  a  ftvorite  of  the 
Emperor  Hberius.  was  employed  to  arrest  the 
powerful  Sejanas  in  A-D.  31.  On  the  death  of 
the  latter  he  was  made  prsefect  of  the  praetori- 
ans, an  office  which  he  continued  to  bold  for 
the  remainder  of  Tiberins's  reign  and  during 
the  earlier  part  of  C^igula's.  Macro  was  as 
cruel  as  Sejanus.  He  laid  informations ;  be 
presided  at  Uie  rack;  and  he  lent  himself  to  the 
most  savage  capriees  of  Tiberius  during  the 
last  and  worst  period  of  his  government.  Dui^ 
ing  the  lifetime  of  Tiberius  he  paid  court  to  the 
young  Caligula ;  aod  he  promoted  an  intrigue 
between  hu  wife  Ennia  and  the  young  priuce. 
It  was  rumored  that  Macro  shortened  the  last 
moments  of  Tiberins  by  stifling  him  with  the 
beddmg  as  he  recovered  unexpectedly  from  a 
swoon.  But  Caligula  soon  became  jealons  of 
Macro,  and  compelled  him  to  kill  himself  with 
his  wife  and  children,  38. 

MacbSbIi  (UaK^Btoi,  i.  e.,  Long-lhed),  an 
.Ethiopian  people  in  Africa,  placed  by  Herodotus 
(iil.,  17)  on  the  shores  of  the  iSoatbeni  Oceaa. 
It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  their  accurate  Identifi- 
cation with  any  known  people. 

MAOBOBfcs,  the  grammarian,  whose  fbll  name 
was  Amkroaiaw  AureUiu  Theodofiut  Macrobiiu. 
All  we  know  about  him  is  that  he  lived  in  the 
age  of  Honorius  and  Theodosias,  that  be  was 
probably  a  Greek,  and  that  he  bad  a  son  named 
Eustathius.  He  states  in  tiie  preface  to  his 
Saturnalia  that  Latin  was  to  him  a  ftHVign 
tongue,  and  hence  we  joss  iusYj  eondnde  tiut 
he  ms  A  Greek  by  birth,  more  espe<aally  as  ws 
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And  nanierous  Greek  idioms  m  his  style.  He 
was  probably  a  pagan.  His  extant  worlts  are, 
1.  Saiunu^ionm  Cotiviviontm  Libri  VII.,  con- 
aistioff  o[  a  series  of  diseertatioDs  on  history, 
mythology,  criticism,  and  various  points  of  an- 
tiquarian research,  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
livered during  th^holidays  of  the  Saturnalia  at 
the  house  of  Vettius  Prsetextatus,  who  was  in- 
vested with  the  highest  offices  of  state  under 
Valentinian  and  Valens.  The  form  of  the  work 
li  tvowedly  copied  from  the  dtalogaes  of  Plato, 
•qneially  the  Banquet :  la  substance  it  bears  a 
strong  resennblance  to  the  Noctes  Atticae  of  A. 
Gellius.  The  first  book  treats  of  the  festivals 
of  Salnrnus  and  Janus,  of  the  Roman  calendar, 
dtc  The  second  book  commences  with  a  col- 
lection of  bon  mots,  ascribed  to  the  most  cele- 
brated wits  of  antiquity ;  to  these  are  a^^nded 
a  aeries  of  essays  on  matters  connected  with 
the  pleasarea  of  the  table.  The  four  following 
boolcs  are  devoted  to  criticisms  on  Virgil.  The 
seventh  book  is  of  a  more  miscellaneous  char> 
acter  than  the  preceding.  2.  Commeniariut  ex 
Cicerotu  tn  Sommttm  ScipionUt  ft  tract  much 
studied  daring  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Dream 
of  Sdpio,  eoDtained  in  the  sixth  book  of  Cic- 
ero's Da  RqMblica,  is  taken  as  »  text,  which 
suggests  a  soccessioQ  of  discourses  on  the 
physical  constitution  of  the  universe,  according 
to  the  views  of  the  New  I^atonists,  together 
with  notices  of  some  of  their  peculiar  teneta 
on  mind  as  well  as  matter.  8.  De  Differentiu 
et  SocieUtibua  Graa  Lttimqtu  K«rW,  a  treatise 
purely  grammatical,  of  wbwb  only  u  almdg- 
meat  is  extant,  eompOed  by  a  cr  'tain  Joannes. 
The  beat  editions  <tf  the  works  A  Maerobius 
are  by  Gronovius,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1670,  and  by 
Zmnins,  Lips-,  1774:  [tbe  first  volume  of  a 
new  and  more  copious  critical  edition  was  pab- 
liahed  at  Qaedlinborg  and  Leipotig,  1848,  eiuted 
by  Lad.  Janiu.] 

MaokSnbs  (HiiKpuvtr),  a  powerful  and  war- 
like Caucasian  people  on  the  northeaBtem  shore 
of  tbe  Pontns  Euxinns. 

M actorIoh  (MoxTupiQi' :  H«ucrciipbiof),>  town 
in  the  south  of  Sicily,  near  Gela. 

Mi.cYNf A  (Bfoxwlo :  Hwcwrt^p ),  a  town  in  tbe 
south  ofiEtolia,  near  the  mountain  TaphiaasUs, 
east  of  Calydoo  and  tlie  Evenoa. 

[MiDAUBi  or  MADvaus  (HodMpor),  a  town 
in  nortbeni  Nnmidia,  near  Tagaste,  not  to  be 
confounded  with  Midaoki.] 

Hadiamit  A  (Uadtovtriu,  lAadirpiaJot,  ttaii^vol : 
in  tbe  Old  Testament,  Midianim),  a  powerfbl 
nomad  people  in  tbe  south  of  Arabia  Petrva, 
abont  the  bead  of  tiie  Bed  Sea.  They  carried , 
on  a  caravan  trade  between  Arabia  and  Egypt, 
and  were  troubleeome  enemies  of  tbe  Israelites 
until  they  were  coaquered  by  Gideon.  They 
do  not  a^iear  in  history  after  the  Babylonish 
captivity. 

[Madtas  Qia6iat,  Ion.  V-admn),  a  king  of  tbe 
St^thiana,  under  whom  they  overran  Asia  and 
advanced  aa  &r  as  Egypt:  be  is  called  by 

StiabO  ZDAKTBTBStra.] 

MiDfTtPS  (UAdvrof,  VaSuTtof.  bow  Maito), 
a  aea-pori  town  on  tbe  Thrscian  Chersonesus. 

Mjiahdbk  (Hiuavdpor:  novi Mendtrtk  or Mein- 
itr,  or  Boj/uk-Mendtrtk,  i.  e.,  iht  Great  Uen- 
denl,  in  contradistinction  to  the  LitOt  Mendtrek, 
tiw  ancient  CaysterX  baa  ita  source  in  tbe 
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mountain  called  Aulocrenas,  above  Celsiiiee,  in 
the  south  of  Phrygis,  close  to  the  source  of  the 
Marsyas,  which  immediately  joins  it.  Vid.  Cm- 
LSKx.  It  flows  in  a  general  western  direction, 
with  various  changes  of  direction,  but  on  the 
whole  with  a  slight  inclination  to  tbe  south. 
After  leaving  Pbrygia,  it  flows  parallel  to  Mount 
Messogis,  on  ita  southern  side,  forming  tiva 
boundary  between  Lydia  and  Caria,  and  at  last 
fallB  into  tbe  Icarian  Sea  between  Myua  and 
Priene.  lia  whole  iengtii  to  above  one  hundred 
and  seventy  geographical  milea.  The  Mmd- 
der  IS  deep,  out  narrow,  and  very  turbid,  ani 
therefore  not  navigable  far  up.  Its  upper  course 
lies  chiefly  through  elevated  plains,  and  partli 
in  a  deep  rocXy  valley :  its  lower  course,  foi 
the  last  one  hundred  and  ten  miles,  is  through 
a  beautiful  wide  plain,  through  whMi  it  flows 
in  those  nomerpus  windings  uiat  have  made  its 
name  a  descriptive  verb  (to  meander),  and  which 
it  often  inundates.  Tbe  alteration  made  in  the 
coast  about  its  mouth  by  Us  alluvial  deposit  was 
observed  by  the  ancients,  and  it  has  been  con 
tinually  going  on.  Vid.  Latxicds  Simifb  and 
MiLXTos.  The  tributaries  of  the  Msanderwere, 
on  the  right  or  northern  side,  the  Marsyas, 
Cludros,  Lethcus,  and  Geeson,  and  on  the  left 
or  southern  aide,  the  Obrimas,  Lycus,  Harpa- 
sus,  and  another  Marsyas.  As  a  god,Mc8nder 
is  described  as  the  father  of  the  nymph  Cyane, 
who  was  the  mother  of  Caunus.  Hence  the 
latter  is  called  by  Ovid  {Mtt.,  ix.,  673)  jV«<n- 
iriutjuvenu. 

[Maakdxids  (Uaidvdptof),  secretary  to  Pdy- 
orates,  Qrrant  of  Samoa,  through  whose  treach- 
ery or  incompetency  Polycrates  was  induced  to 
|4ace  himself  in  the  power  of  Orcetea,  and  was 
by  him  put  to  death.  Mnandrius,  upon  this,  re- 
tained in  his  own  hands  tbe  tyranny,  until  tbe 
advance  of  the  Persians  under  Otaoes  to  place 
Syk)Bon,  brother  of  Polycrates,  on  tbe  throne, 
when  he  capitulated :  having  brought  about  the 
assassination  of  the  chief  Persians,  be  made  his 
escape  to  Sparta ;  the  ephori,  however,  banish- 
ed him  from  the  Peloponnesus.] 

Macbhas,  C.  CtLNluB,  was  born  some  time 
between  B.C.  73  and  63 ;  and  we  learn  from 
Horace  (Cam.,  iv.,  11)  that  his  birth-day  was 
the  thirteenth  of  April.  His  family,  tboD|^  be- 
longing wholly  to  tbe  eqneatrian  order,  waa  of 
high  antiquity  and  honor,  and  traced  its  descent 
from  the  Luaimone*  o^truria.  His  paternal 
ancestors,  the  CUnii,  are  mentioned  by  Livy  (x., 
3, 6)  as  having  attained  great  power  and  wealth 
at  Arretiom  about  B.C.  301.  Tbe  maternal 
I  btanoh  of  the  family  was  likewise  o£  Etraacan 
origin,  and  it  was  from  them  that  the  name 
of  MceenAs  was  derived,  it  being  customary 
among  the  Etruscans  to  assume  tbe  motber'a 
as  well  as  the  father's  name.  It  is  in  aDusion 
to  tbia  circumstance  that  Horace  (Sat,,  i.,  6,  3} 
mentions  both  bis  anu  matermu  aUpu  ptUernu* 
as  having  been  dUtingulshed  by  commanding 
numerous  legiras ;  a  passage,  by  tbe  way,  from 
which  we  are  not  to  infer  that  the  ancestora  of 
Maecenas  had  ever  led  the  Roman  legions.  Al- 
thongh  it  is  unknown  where  Msecenaa  received 
his  education,  it  must  doubtless  have  been  a 
careful  one.  We  learn  from  Horace  that  be 
was  versed  botli  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature ; 
and  his  taste  for  literary  pursuits  was  showa, 
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Mt  only  by  hia  patronage  cf  the  moft  emicent 
poets  of  hia  time,  but  also  by  several  perform- 
uices  of  his  own,  both  in  verse  aud  prose.  It 
has  been  coojectured  that  be  became  acqaaiat- 
ed  with  AoguatuB  at  ApoUonia  befoFe  the  death 
of  Julius  Cosar ;  but  he  is  mentioned  fur  the 
first  time  in  B.C.  40,  and  from  this  year  his 
name  constantly  occurs  as  one  of  the  chief 
friends  and  ministers  of  Aagnstns.  Thus  we 
find  bim  employed  in  B.C.  37  in  negotiating 
with  Antony ;  and  it  was  probably  on  this  oc- 
casion that  Horace  accompanied  bim  to  Bran- 
disium.  a  journey  which  be  has  described  in 
the  fifth  satire  of  the  first  book.  During  the 
war  with  Antony,  irtiieh  was  brought  to  a  close 
by  the  battle  of  Acttum,  Mscenas  remained  at 
Rome,  being  intrusted  with  the  administration 
of  the  (Kril  affairs  of  Italy.  Daring  this  ttme 
he  suppressed  the  conspiracy  of  the  younger 
Lepidaa.  Mocenaa  was  not  present  at  the  tat- 
tle of  Aetitim,  as  some  Critics  have  sapp<»ed ; 
and  the  first  epode  of  Horace  probaUy  does  not 
relate  at  all  to  Actinro,  bnt  to  tbe  Sicilian  ex- 
pedition againat  Sextua  Pompeiua.  On  tbe  re- 
turn of  Augustas  Uom  Actium,  Mncenas  en- 
joyed a  greater  share  of  his  favor  than  ever, 
and,  in  conjunctimi  with  Agriraa.  had  tbe  man- 
agement of  alt  pnUta  aOirR.  It  ia  related  that 
ADgustos  at  tills  time  took  ooasael  with  Agrip- 
pa  and  Mecenas  respecting  the  expediency  of 
restoring  the  republic ;  that  Agrippa  advised 
bim  to  pursue  that  course,  but  that  Hncenas 
strongly  urged  him  to  establish  the  empire. 
For  many  years  Mecenas  continued  to  preserve 
tbe  uninterrupted  favor  of  Augustus ;  but,  be- 
tween B.C.  21  and  16,  a  coolness,  to  say  tbe 
least,  had  sprang  up  between  Uie  emperor  and 
hit  faithful  minister,  and  after  tbe  latter  year 
ke  retired  entirely  from  public  life.  The  caase 
of  this  estrangement  is  enreloped  in  doubt. 
Dion  Cassius  positively  attributes  it  to  an  in- 
trigue carried  on  by  Augustus  with  Terentta, 
Mscenas's  wife.  Mecenas  died  B.C.  8,  and 
xrwB  buried  oo  the  Eaqoilioe.  He  left  no  chil- 
dren, and  he  bequeathed  hia  property  to  Augus- 
tas. Mecenas  bad  amassed  an  enormous  for- 
tone.  He  had  purchased  a  tract  of  ground  on 
the  Esquiline  Hill,  which  bad  formeny  served 
as  a  borial-place  for  the  lower  orders.  (Hor., 
Sat.,  i.,  8,  7.)  Here  he  had  idanted  a  garden, 
and  built  a  hotuo,  remarkable  for  its  loftinefts, 
on  aecoont  of  a  tower  by  which  it  was  sur- 
moanted,  and  from  the  top  of  which  Nero  ia 
•aid  to  have  afterward  contemplated  tbe  born- 
ing  of  Rome.  In  this  residence  he  seems  to 
have  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  time,  and 
to  have  visited  tbe  country  but  seldom.  His 
house  was  the  rendexvout  of  all  tbe  wita  of 
Rome ;  and  whoever  could  contribute  to  the 
■inusement  of  the  eompany  was  always  wel- 
come to  a  seat  at  his  table.  Bat  his  really  in- 
timate frieads  consisted  of  the  greatest  gen- 
iuses and  most  teamed  men  of  lG)me ;  and  if 
it  was  from  his  universal  inclination  toward 
ven  of  talent  that  he  obtained  the  reputation 
of  a  literary  patron,  it  was  by  his  friendship  for 
■neh  poets  as  Viij^  and  Horace  that  he  de- 
Berred  it.  Virgil  was  indebted  to  him  fas  Uie 
recovery  of  his  farm,  whiifii  had  been  appro- 
priated by  the  soldieiy  in  the  division  of  lands 
m  B  (X  41 ;  and  it  was  at  the  request  Ms- 
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j  cenas  that  lie  ondertoi'k  the  Otorgk*,  tbe  moa 
I  finished  of  all  hia  poems.  To  Horace  he  was  i 
still  greater  benefactor.  He  presented  him  wita 
tbe  means  of  a  comfortable  subsistence,  a  farm 
jn  the  Sabioe  conntiy.  If  the  estate  was  but 
a  modermte  one,  we  learn  from  Horace  himself 
that  the  bounty  of  Mecenas  was  regulated  by 
hia  own  contented  views,  and  not  by  hia  pa- 
tron's want  of  generosity.  {Carm.,  iii.,  16,  SB.) 
Of  Msoenas's  own  literary  productions  only  a 
few  fragments  exist.  From  these,  however, 
and  from  the  notices  which  we  find  of  his  writ- 
ings in  ancient  authors,  we  are  led  to  think  that 
we  have  not  anflhred  any  great  loaa  by  their 
deatructwn ;  tar,  although  a  good  judge  of  lit- 
erary merit  m  others,  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  an  author  of  much  taste  himself.  In 
bis  way  of  life  Mecfinas  was  addicted  to  every 
species  of  laxui?.  We  find  several  allusions 
in  the  ancient  authors  to  the  effeminacy  of  his 
dress.  He  was  fond  of  theatrical  entertain- 
menta,  especially  paatomimea,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  his  lutronage  of  Bathyllus,  the  cel- 
ebrated dancer,  who  was  a  lyeedmao  of  his. 
That  moderation  of  character  which  led  him  to 
be  content  with  his  equestrian  rank,  probably 
arose  from  his  h>ve  of  ease  and  luxury,  or  it 
ini^t  have  beeo  the  result  of  more  prudent  and 
politic  views.  As  a  pcditieian,  the  principal 
trait  in  his  character  was  fidelity  to  his  master, 
and  the  main  end  of  all  his  cares  was  the  con- 
solidation of  the  empire;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  recommended  Augustus  to  put  no  cheek 
on  the  free  expression  of  public  opinion,  and, 
^ve  all,  to  avoid  that  cnielty  which  for  so 
many  yeara  had  stained  the  Roman  annals  with 
blood. 

MjboTvs  Tabpi.    Vid.  Taspa. 

MmoIca.  (lAaiSiKn),  the  country  of  the  M«dL 
a  powerful  people  in  the  west  of  Thrace,  on  tho 
western  bank  of  the  Strymon,  and  the  southern 
slope  of  Mount  Scomius.  They  frequently  made 
inroads  into  the  conotiyof  tbe  Macedonians,  till 
at  length  ibey  were  coaqnered  by  the  latter  peo- 
ple, and  their  land  iaeorporated  with  Maoedooia, 
of  which  it  formed  the  northeastern  district 

M^lIds,  Sr.,  the  richest  of  the  tdebeian 
knights,  employed  bis  fortune  in  bnyiag  up  com 
in  Etmria  in  tbe  great  femine  at  Rome  in  B.C. 
440.  This  com  he  sold  to  the  poor  at  a  small 
pruM,  or  distrtbnted  it  giataitoosly.  Such  lib> 
erality  gained  him  the  favor  of  the  plebeians, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  exposed  him  to  the  hatred 
of  the  raling  class.  Accordingly,  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  accused  of  having  formed  a 
conspiracy  far  the  purpose  of  aeizing  the  king 
ly  power.  Tbereupoo  Cincinnatus  was  appoint- 
ed dictator,  and  C.  Servilius  Ahala  the  master 
of  the  horae-  Melius  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  tbe  tribooal  of  the  dictator;  tmt  aaAe 
refused  to  go,  Ahala,  with  an  armed  band  of 
patrician  youths,  rushed  into  the  crowd  and 
slew  him.  His  property  was  confiscated,  and 
his  house  pulled  down ;  its  vacant  site,  which 
was  called  the  MquinutUum,  continued  to  sub- 
sequent ages  a  memorial  of  bis  fete.  Later 
ages  fully  believed  the  story  of  Melius's  ood> 
spiracy,  and  Cicero  repeatedly  praises  the  gIori< 
oos  deed  of  Ahala.  But  bis  guilt  is  very  doubt* 
fuL  None  of  the  alleged  acccmplioea  of  Mm- 
.  Una  were  poni^ed ;  aod  Ahala  was  tnooriit  i« 
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trial,  and  only  escaped  condetnuation  by  a  vol- 
untary exile. 

M^sitlcA  {M-aivaxn),  a  town  in  the  south  of 
Hispenia  Beetica,  on  the  coast,  the  most  west- 
erly colony  of  the  PhocKana. 

Makadks  (MtuvaiJer),  a  name  of  the  Bac- 
chantes, from  /taivouai,  "  to  be  mad/'  bscause 
they  were  phrensied  in  the  worship  of  Dionyaua 
or  Bacchus. 

MxNALUi  (rd  WatvaXiiv  or  MaiviiXiov  opof. 
now  Roinm),  a  mountain  in  Arcadia,  which  ex- 
tended from  Megalopolis  to  Tegea,  was  cele- 
brated as  the  favorite  haunt  of  the  god  Pan. 
From  this  monntain  the  surrounding  coontry 
was  called  ManSlia  {H.aivakla) ;  and  on  the 
mountain  was  a  town  Manalut.  The  mountain 
was  so  celebrated  tkat  the  Roman  poets  fre- 
quently use  the  adjectives  Matudiut  and  Mana- 
lia  as  equivalent  to  Arcadian. 

MiBNiDs.  1.  C,  consul  B.C.  338,  with  L.  Fu- 
rius  CamiUua.  The  two  consuls  completed  the 
sobjogation  of  Latium ;  they  were  both  reward- 
ed with  a  triumph ;  and  equestrian  statces  were 
erected  to  their  honor  in  the  forum.  The  statue 
of  Msenius  was  placed  upon  a  column,  which  is 
spoken  of  by  later  writers  nnder  the  name  of 
Columna  Sfania,  and  which  appears  to  have 
stood  near  the  end  of  the  forum,  on  the  Capi- 
toline.  Msnius  was  dictator  in  320,  and  cen- 
sor in  316.  In  his  censorship  be  allowed  bal- 
conies to  be  added  to  the  various  buildings  sur- 
rounding the  forum,  in  order  that  the  spectators 
mi^t  (wtain  more  room  for  beholding  the  games 
which  were  exhibited  in  the  forum ;  and  these 
balconies  were  called  after  him  Maniana  (sc. 
aiifida).—2.  The  proposer  of  the  law,  about 
388,  which  required  the  patres  to  give  their 
sanction  to  the  ejection  of  the  tnagistrates  be- 
fore th^  had  been  elected,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  confer,  or  agree  to  confer,  the  imperinm  on 
the  person  whom  the  comitia  should  elect.— 8. 
A  contemporary  of  Lucilius,  was  a  great  spend- 
thrift, who  squandered  all  his  property,  and  aft- 
erward supported  himself  by  playing  the  buffoon. 
He  possessed  a  house  in  the  fomm,  which  Cato 
in  his  censorship  (194)  purchased  of  him,  for 
the  purpose  of  building  the  basilica  Porcia. 
Some  of  the  scholiasts  on  Horace  ridiculously 
relate,  that  when  Meenins  sold  his  house,  he  re 
served  for  himself  one  column,  the  Columna 
Mienia,  from  which  he  built  a  balcony,  that  he 
might  thence  witness  the  games.  The  tme 
origin  of  the  Colamna  Mania,  and  of  the  balco- 
nies called  Msniana,  has  been  explained  above. 
(Hor.,  Sat.,  \.,  1,  101 ;  i.,  3,  21 ;  Epial.,  l,  15, 
«6.) 

MiSNoBA,  a  town  in  the  southeast  of  Hispania 
BseticB,  near  the  coast,  situated  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  and  twelve  miles  east  of  Malaca. 
w[Makd9.    Vii.  Moves.] 

MiGOH  (Ma/uv).  1. 3oo  of  Hnmon  of  Thebes. 
He  and  Lycophontes  were  the  leaders  of  the 
band  that  lay  in  ambush  against  Tydeos,  in  the 
war  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes.  MieoD  was 
the  only  one  whose  life  was  spared  by  Tydeus. 
Meon,  in  return,  buried  Tydeus  when  the  latter 
vaa  stain.— 3.  Husband  of  Dindyme,  the  moth- 
nr  of  Cybele.— f3.  A  Latin  warrior,  who  was 
wounded  by  ^neas  in  the  wars  between  ^neas 
•nd  Tumus  in  Italy.] 

M^mYa.    Vid,  Ltdu. 
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M^GdiitoEB  (HatoviSrit),  i.  e.,  Horner,  eitbct 
because  he  was  a  son  of  Mson,  or  because  be 
was  a  native  of  MKOnia,  the  ancient  name  of 
Lydia.  Hence  he  is  also  called  Maoniua  tetuXy 
and  bis  poems  the  Maonia  eharta,  or  Metimivm 
carmen.  Maonis  also  occurs  as  a  surname  of 
Omphale,  and  of  Arachne,  because  both  wiire 
Lydians. 

MiBOTf .    Vid.  M^oTis  Palus. 

Maotis  Palus  Mcuurif  yifivjj :  now  Sea  of 
Azov),  an  inland  sea  on  the  borders  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  north  of  the  Pontus  Enxinus  (now 
Black  Sea),  with  which  it  communicates  by  the 
BosroRus  CiHHBaics.  its  fbrm  may  he  de- 
scribed roughly  as  a  triangle,  with  its  vertex  at 
its  northeastern  extremity,  where  it  receives 
the  waters  of  the  great  river  Tana!b(nowi)i»i): 
it  discharges  its  superfluous  water  by  a  constant 
current  into  the  Euxine.  The  ancients  had  very 
vague  notions  of  its  true  form  and  size :  the  ear- 
lier ^ographers  thought  that  both  it  and  the 
Caspian  Sea  were  gulfs  of  the  great  Northern 
Ocean.  The  Scythian  tribes  on  its  banks  were 
called  by  the  collective  name  of  Msotse  or  Msed- 
tici  {TAaiuTOi,  KaiuriKoC).  The  sea  had  also  the 
names  of  Citnuierium  or  Bosporicum  Mare, 
.^schylus  (Prom.,  731)  applies  the  name  of 
Mteotic  Strait  to  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus  (a^ 
Xuv'  JAaiuTiKov). 

Maba  (Uoipa).  1.  The  dog  of  learius,  the 
father  of  Engone.  Vid.  Icarius,  No.  1. — 3. 
Daughter  of  Prcetus  and  Antea,  a  companion  of 
Diana  (Artemis),  by  whom  she  was  killed,  aflei 
she  had  become  by  Jupiter  (Zeus)  the  mother 
of  Locrus.  Others  state  that  she  died  a  virgin. 
— 3.  Daughter  of  Atlas,  was  married  to  Tege- 
ates,  the  son  of  Lycaon.  Her  tranb  waa  shown 
both  at  Tegea  and  Mantinea  in  Arcadia. 

Mmsa,  Julia,  sister-in-law  of  Septimius  Se- 
verus,  aunt  of  Caracalla,  and  grandmother  of 
Elaga^alus  and  Alexander  Severos.  She  was 
a  native  of  Emesa  in  Syria,  and  seems,'  after 
the  elevation  of  Septimius  Sevenis,  the  husband 
of  her  slater  Julia  Domna,  to  have  lived  at  the 
imperial  court  until  the  death  of  Caracalla,  and 
to  have  accumulated  great  wealth.  She  con- 
trived and  executed  the  plot  which  transferred 
the  supreme  power  from  Macrinus  to  her  giand- 
son  ELAOABALua.  When  she  foresaw  the  down- 
fall of  the  latter,  she  prevailed  on  him  to  adopt 
his  cousin  At-ezandrr  Seterdb.  By  Severus 
she  was  alwa;^s  treated  .with  the  greatest  re- 
spect ;  she  eiyoyed  the  title  of  Augusta  during 
her  life,  and  received  divine  honors  after  her 
death. 

M'fvius.    Vid.  Bavicb. 

Maqaba,  a  mountain  in  Galatia,  ten  Roman 
miles  east  of  Ancyra. 

Mabas  (Mu/af),  king  of  Gyrene,  was  a  step> 
son  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  being  the  oflbpring  of 
Berenice  by  a  former  marriage.  He  was  a 
Macedonian  by  birth ;  and  he  seems  to  have 
accompanied  his  mother  to  Egypt,  where  be 
soon  rose  to  a  high  place  in  the  favor  of  Ptole- 
my. In  B.C.  308  he  was  appointed  by  that 
monarch  to  the  command  of  the  expedition  des- 
tined for  the  recovery  of  Cyrene  after  the  death 
of  Ophelias.  Th%  enterprise  waa  completely 
successful,  and  Magas  obtained  from  his  step- 
father the  government  of  the  province.  At  firat 
he  ruled  over  the  province  only  as  a  dependenoy 
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■of  Egypt,  bnt  after  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Soter  1 
tie  not  ODly  aasumed  the  character  of  an  inde- 1 
pendent  monarch,  but  even  made  war  on  the  ' 
King  of  Egypt.  He  married  Apama,  daughter  i 
of  Antiochus  Soter,  by  whom  be  had  a  daughter, 
Berenice,  aflerward  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  Euer- 1 
gctea.   He  died  259.  j 

[Maodala  (tSuydaXa :  Ho^'doAi^fnc  probably 
tte  Old  Testament  Migdal-El :  now  El-  Meyiiel), 
a  village  of  Palestine,  on  the  Sea  of  Gaiilee, 
piobably  on  the  western  shore,  where  the  mod- 
ern El-Meydcl  stands.] 

MaodSlvx  (Md/^/.oi't  'HaySuiXov :  in  the  Old  . 
Teatament,  Migdol),  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt, ; 
near  the  northeastern  frontier,  about  twelve  ' 
miles  southwest  of  Pelusium :  where  Pharaoh 
Necho  defeated  the  Syrians,  according  to  He- 
rodotus  (ii.,  159). 

Magbtobsia  (now  Moiglt  de  Broie,  on  the 
Saone),  a  town  on  the  western  frontiers  of  the 
Sequani,  near  which  the  Gauls  were  defeated 
by  the  Germans  shortly  before  Ceesar's  arrival 
in  OauL 

Maoi  (Mnyoi),  the  name  ofthe  order  of  priests 
and  religious  teachers  among  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Persian 
word  nuig,  tMg,  or  mugk,  i.  e.,  a  priest.  There 
is  strong  evidence  that  a  class  similar  to  the 
Magi,  and  in  some  cases  bearing  the  same  name, 
existed  among  other  Eastern  nations,  especially 
tiw  Chaldeans  of  Babylon ;  nor  is  it  at  all  prob- 
able that  either  the  Magi,  or  their  religion,  were 
of  strictly  Median  or  Persian  origio  ;  but,  in 
classical  literature,  they  are  presented  to  os 
almost  exclusively  in  connection  with  Medo- 
Persiao  history.  Herodotos  represents  them 
as  one  of  the  six  tribes  into  irtiicb  the  Median 
peo|de  were,  divided.  Under  the  Median  em- 
pire, befbre  the  supremacy  passed  to  the  Per- 
sians, they  were  so  closely  connected  with  the 
throne,  and  had  so  great  an  influence  in  the 
state,  that  they  evidently  retained  their  posi- 
tion after  the  revolution ;  and  they  had  power 
enough  to  be  almost  successful  in  the  attempt 
they  made  to  overthrow  the  Persian  dynasty 
after  the  death  of  Cambyaea,  by  patting  forward 
one  of  tbeir  own  number  as  a  inreten&r  to  the 
throne,  aHeging  that  be  was  Smerdis,  the  son 
of  Cyms,  who  bad  been  pat  to  death  by  bis 
brother  Cambyses.  It  is  clear  that  this  was  a 
(dot  to  restore  the  Median  supremacy ;  but 
iHiether  it  arose  from  mere  ambition,  or  from 
any  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  Magi  under 
the  vigorons  goveioDiettt  of  Cyras,  can  not  be 
said  with  certainty.  Hie  defeat  of  this  Magian 
conspiracy  by  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes^nd 
the  other  Persian  nobles  was  followed  by  a  gen- 
eral massacre  of  th^  Magi,  which  was  celebrated 
by  an  annual  festival  (rd  Mayo^via),  during 
which  no  Magian  was  permitted  to  appear  in 
onUie.  Still  £eir  position  as  the  only  ministers 
9i  religion  remained  unaltered.  The  breaking 
up  of  the  Persian  empire  must  have  greatly 
altered  their  condition ;  but  they  still  continue 
ta  appear  In  history  down  to  the  time  of  the 
later  Roman  empire.  The  "  wise  men"  who 
came  from  the  East  to  Jerusalem  at  the  time 
of  oar  Saviour's  birth  were  Magi  {/tdyoi  is  their 
name  in  tlie  original,  Matt.,  ii.,  1).  Simon,  who 
bad  deceived  the  people  oT  Samsria  before 
Ttiili  r  preached  to  them  {Aett.  viiL),  ai  d  Elymas, 


who  tried  to  hinder  the  eonversioa  of  Scrzttn 
Paulus  at  Cyprus  (Acts,  xai),  are  both  ciilled 
Magians  ;  but  in  these  cases  the  words  ftayo^ 
and  /layevuv  are  used  in  a  secondary  sense,  for 
a'peraoo  who  pretends  to  the  wisdom,  or  prac- 
tices the  arts  of  the  Magi.  This  use  of  the 
name  occurs  very  eariy  among  the  Greeks,  and 
from  it  we  get  our  word  nutfic  ftayiKii,  i.  e., 
the  art  or  tcicnce  of  the  Magi).  Tbs  constitu- 
tion of  the  Magi  as  an  order  is  ascribed  by  tra- 
dition to  Zoroastrea,  or  Zoroaster  as  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  called  him,  the  Zarathustra  of  thn 
Zendavesta  (the  sacred  books  of  the  ancient 
Persians),  and  the  Zerdusbt  of  the  modern  Per 
sians ;  but  whether  he  was  tbeir  founder,  theii 
reformer,  or  the  mythical  representative  of  tbeir 
unknown  origin,  can  not  be  decided.  He  is  said 
to  have  restored  the  true  knowledge  of  the  su- 
preme good  principle  (Ormuzd),  and  to  have 
taught  bis  worship  to*the  Magi,  whom  be  divid- 
ed into  three  classes,  learners,  moBtert,  and  per- 
fect Mckolari.  They  alone  could  teach  the  truths 
and  perfinrm  the  ceremooiea  of  religion,  foretell 
the  future,  interpret  dreams  and  omens,  and  as- 
certain the  will  of  Ormuzd  by  the  arts  of  divi- 
nation. They  had  three  chief  methods  of  divi- 
nation, by  calling  up  the  dead,  by  cups  or  dishes, 
and  by  waters.  The  forma  of  worship  and  div- 
ination were  strictly  defined,  and  were  handed 
down  among  the  Magi  by  tradition.  Like  all 
early  priesthoods,  they  seem  to  have  been  the 
sole  possessors  of  all  the  science  of  their  age. 
To  be  instructed  in  tbeir  learning  was  esteemed 
the  highest  of  privileges,  and  was  permitted, 
with  rare  exceptions,  to  none  but  the  princes 
of  the  royal  iam  ily.  Their  learning  became  cel- 
ebrated at  an  early  period  in  Greece,  1^  the 
name  of  fidyeia,  and  was  made  the  subject  of 
speculation  by  the  philasopbers,  whose  knowl- 
edge of  it  seems,  however,  to  have  been  very 
limited ;  while  their  high  pretensions,  and  the 
triaks  by  which  their  knowledge  of  science  en- 
abled them  to  impose  upon  the  ignorant,  soon 
attached  to  their  name  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  that  bad  meaning  which  is  stiU  com* 
monly  connected  with  the  words  derived  from 
it.  Besides  being  priests  and  men  of  learning, 
the  Magi  appear  to  hare  discharged  judicial 
functions. 

[Maqiub,  Decidb,  one  ofthe  most  distinguish- 
ed men  at  Capua  in  the  time  of  the  second  Pu- 
nic war,  and  leader  of  the  Roman  party  in  that ' 
town  in  opposition  to  Hannibal :  onttaesunen- 
der  of  the  Urwn  Hannibal  required  him  to  be  do* 
livered  np  to  bim.] 

Maoma  Gh.^Ia.    Vid.  Gbacia. 

Magna  Matkb.    Vid.  Rhba. 

MAONKinriua,  Roman  emperor  in  the  ^^'e8I, 
A.D.  350-363,  whose  full  name  was  Flaviqa 
PoriLiDs  Maqmbntius.  He  was  a  German  by 
birth,  and  after  serving  as  a  common  soldier 
was  eventually  intrusted  by  Constans,  the  son 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  with  the  command  of 
the  Jovian  and  Herculian  battalions  who  had 
replaced  the  ancient  praetorian  guards  when  the 
empire  was  remodelled  by  DioclettaD.  He  avail- 
ed himself  of  bis  position  to  organize  a  conspir- 
acy against  the  weak  and  profligate  Constans, 
who  was  put  to  death  by  his  emissaries.  Mag- 
nentius  thereupon  was  acknowledged  as  emper- 
3r  in  all  the  Western  provinces  except  Illyria, 
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"rterf!  Vttranio  had  assumed  the  purple.  Con- 
ataniius  hurried  from  the  frontier  of  Persin  to 
crush  the  usurpers.  Vetranio  submitted  to  Con- 
stantius  at  Sardica  in  December,  350.  Mag- 
nentius  was  first  defeated  by  Constaotias  at  this 
sanguinary  battle  of  Munta  on  the  Drave,  in  the 
autumn  of  851,  and  was  obliged  to  fly  into  Gaul. 
Ho  was  defeated  a  second  time  in  the  passes 
of  the  Cottiaa  Alps,  and  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life  about  the  middle  of  August,  353.  Magnen- 
tius  was  a  man  of  commanding  stature  and 
great  bodily  strength ;  bnt  not  one  spark  of 
virtue  relieved  theuackness  of  his  career  as  a 
sovereign.  The  power  which  be  obtained  by 
treachery  and  murder  he  maintained  by  extor- 
tioi  and  cruelty. 

Maones  (Muyviji),  one  of  the  moat  important 
of  the  earlier  Athenian  coraio  poets  of  the  old 
comedy,  was  a  native  of  the  demus  of  Icaria  or 
Icarius  in  Attica.  He  flourished  B.C.  460  and 
onward,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age,  shortly 
before  the  representation  of  the  Knighu  of  Aris- 
tophanes, that  is,  in  423.  (Ariatoph.,  Equit., 
524.)  His  plays  contained  a  great  deal  of  coarse 
buffoonery.  [A  few  fragments  of  bis  plajw  are 
collected  by  Meineke,  Pn^m.  Com.  Grae.,  vol. 
i.,  p.5-6.) 

MAOHisIi  (tlayy^ta :  H^/vik',  |d.  Hayvvrrf). 
1.  The  most  easterly  district  of  Thessaly,  was  a 

long,  narrow  slip  of  country,  extending  from  the 
Peneus  on  the  north  to  the  Pagasnan  Gulf  on 
the  Booth,  and  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  great 
Tbessalian  plain.  It  was  a  mountainous  coun- 
try, as  it  comprehended  the  MoudIb  Oasa  and 
Pelion.  Its  inhabitants,  the  Magnetest  are  said 
to  have  founded  the  two  oities  in  Asia  mention- 
ed below.— 8.  M.  AD  SiPiLm  (H.  irpdt  ltifiX<^ 
or  vir&  SiTTtfAv :  ruins  at  Manista),  a  city  in  the 
northwest  of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor,  at  the  foot 
of  the  northwest  declivity  of  Mount  Sipylus, 
and  on  the  sooth  bank  of  the  Hermus,  is  famous 
in  history  as  the  scene  of  the  victory  gained  by 
the  two  Scipios  over  Antioehns  the  Great,  which 
secured  to  the  Romans  the  empire  of  the  East, 
B.C.  190.  After  the  Mtthradatic  war,  the  Ro- 
mans made  it  a  libera  civitas.  It  suffered,  with 
other  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  from  the  great  earth- 
quake in  the  reign  of  Tiberius ;  but  it  was  still 
a  place  of  importance  in  the  fifth  century. — 3. 
M.  ID  M^MDBtJH  (H.  4  irp^  Htuovjp^,  M .  inl 
Haidv6p^ :  mins  at  Jndt-Maur).  a  ci^  in  the 
boutbwest  of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor,  was  sitaated 
on  the  River  Lethseua,  a  northern  tributa^  of 
the  Maander.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Cim- 
merians (probably  about  B.C.  700)  and  rebuilt 
by  colonists  from  Miletus,  so  that  it  became  an 
Ionian  city  b^  race  as  well  as  position.  It  was 
one  of  the  oities  given  to  'niemistocles  by  Ar- 
taxerxes.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  temple  of 
Artemis  Leacophryae,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful in  Asia  Minor,  the  luins  of  which  still  exist. 

Mion5p5lis  (Ma^'fOTToXcf ),  or  EuPATOitiA  Mao- 
NOFOL18,  a  city  of  Pontas,  in  Asia  Minor,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Lycua  and  Iris,  be- 
gun  l)y  Mtthradates  Enpator  and  finished  by 
Pomfiey,  but  probably  destroyed  before  very 
long. 

[Maohds  Portds.  1.  (Now  CMf  of  AlmmA),  a 
harbor  of  Hispania  Bstica,  on  the  Iberian  Gulf, 
between  Abdera  and  the  promontory  Cbaride- 
mus.— S.  (H^of  8  harbor  on  the  west 
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of  the  north  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraconensn 
among  the  Callaici  Lucenses. — 3.  \)&iya^  l.t 
fi^),  a  haven  on  the  south  coast  of  Bntain,  op* 
postte  the  island  Vectis  (now  Me  of  WtglU\ 
now  protnbly  the  Gulf  of  PorttPmUk-l 

fMAOHVa  Snioa  {6  utyat  x^irof,  now  Gulf 
of  Siam),  the  great  gulf  on  the  east  coast  of  In- 
dia extra  Gangem,  or  the  Chersonesus  AureBt 
separating  this  from  the  opposite  coast  of  the 
SinK.] 

Maoo  (Mayuv).    1.  A  Carthaginian,  said  to 
have  been  the  founder  of  Uie  military  power  of 
that  city,  by  introducing  a  re^lar  discipline 
and  organization  into  her  armies.    He  flour- 
ished from  B.C.  650  to  600,  and  was  probably 
the  father  of  Hasdmbal,  who  was  slain  in  thi. 
battle  against  Gelo  at  Himera.    Vid.  Hahil 
CAR,  No.  1. — 8,  Conunander  of  the  Cartba^nian 
fleet  under  Himiico  in  the  war  against  Dionys* 
ius,  396.  When  Himiico  returned  to  Aflica 
after  the  uisastrons  termmation  of  the  expedi- 
tion, Mago  appears  to  have  been  invested  with 
the  chief  command  in  Sicily.  He  carried  on  the 
war  with  Dionysius,  but  in  392  was  compelled 
to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  he  abao- 
dooed  his  allies  the  SiciJians  to  the  power  of  Dio- 
nystns.   In  383  he  a^ain  invaded  Sicily,  but  was 
defeated  by  Dionynus  and  slain  in  battle. — 8. 
Commanderof  tbe  Carthaginian  army  in  Sicily  in 
344.  He  assisted  Hicetas  in  the  war  against  Ti- 
moleon  ;  but,  becoming  apprehensive  of  treach- 
cry,  he  sailed  away  to  Carthage.   Here  he  pat 
an  end  to  his  own  life,  to  avoid  a  worse  fate  at 
the  hands  of  his  countrymen,  who  nevertheless 
onicified  his  lifeless  body. — 1.  Son  of  Hamilcat 
Barea,  and  youngest  brother  of  tho  famous  Han* 
nibal.   He  accompanied  Hannibal  to  Italy,  ana 
after  the  battle  of  Cannn  (216)  carried  the  newt, 
of  this  great  victory  to  Carthage  ;  but,  instead 
of  returning  to  Italy,  be  was  sent  into  Spain 
with  a  considerable  force  to  the  support  of  his 
other  brother  Hasdmbal,  whowaa  hard  pressed 
by  the  two  Scipios  (215).  He  continued  in  this 
country  for  many  years ;  and  after  his  brotbei 
Hasdmbal  quitted  Spain  in  208,  in  order  to 
march  to  tbe  assistance  of  Hannibal  in  Italy, 
the  command  in  Spain  devolved  npon  him  and 
upon  Hasdmbal,  the  son  of  Gisco.   After  their 
decisive  defeat  by  Scipio  at  Silpia  in  206,  Mago 
retired  to  Gades,  and  subsequently  passed  the 
winter  in  the  lesser  of  the  Balearie  Islands, 
where  the  memory  of  his  sojourn  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  name  of  the  celebrated  barvor, 
Portus  Magonis,  or  Port  Mahm.   Early  in  the 
ensuing  summer  (205)  Mago  landed  in  Liguria, 
wheieTie  surprised  the  town  of  Genoa.  Here 
he  maintained  himself  for  two  years,  but  in  203 
he  was  defeated  with  great  logs,  in  CiaalpinQ 
Gaul  by  QuintQins  Varus,  and  was  bimsetf  se- 
verely wounded.    Shortly  afterward  he  em- 
barked his  troops  in  order  to  return  to  Africa, 
but  he  died  of  his  wound  before  reaching  Africa. 
Cornelius  Nepos,  in  opposition  to  all  other  au- 
thorities, represents  Mago  as  surviving  the  bat- 
tle of  Zama,  and  says  that  be  perished  in  a  ship- 
wreck, or  was  assassinated  by  his  slaves  — ^ 
Sumamed  the  Samnitp,  was  one  of  the  chief  of 
ficers  of  Hannibal  in  Italy,  where  he  held  for  a 
considerable  time  the  chief  command  in  Bmt- 
tium. — 6.  Commander  of  the  garrison  of  New 
Carthage  when  that  city  was  taken  by  Scipie 
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Africaoua,  209.  Mago  was  sent  a  prisoner  to 
Rome. — 7.  A  Carthaginian  of  uncertain  date, 
who  wrote  a  work  upon  agrcaltare  in  the  Pu- 
Dic  lAPgoage,  in  twenty-eight  books.  So  great 
vrai  the  repntatioD  of  thia  work  eTeo  at  R^e, 
tbai  after  the  deatmetion  of  Cartbage,  the  sen- 
ate on!ered  that  it  should  be  translated  into 
Latin  bv  competent  persons,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  D.  Silanus.  It  was  aubaeqaently 
translated  into  Greek,  though  with  some  abridg- 
ment and  alteration,  by  Cassias  Dionysius  of 
Ul-cb  Mago's  precepte  on  affricnltaral  mattera 
aro  continoally  cited  by  the  Roman  writers  on 
those  subjects  in  temiti  of  the  highest  commen- 
datioQ. 

MiooNie  PoBTUs.    Vid.  Mago,  No.  4. 

Maooittucuii.    Vid.  MooosTtAccrif. 

[MAORAOA(aow  C/tKtnea,  or,  according  to  oth- 
ers, Bidaagoti),  a  small  river  on  the  Donhem 
oout  of  Hispania  Tarracoaensis.] 

M^ABBAt  (Mtup^of ),  son  ofHimOco,  and  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  officers  of  Hannibal 
in  the  second  Punic  war.  He  is  first  mention- 
ed at  the  siege  of  Saguntom.  After  the  battle 
of  Canns  he  urged  Hannibal  to  push  on  at  once 
with  bis  cavalry  upon  Rome  itself;  and  on  the 
refosal  of  bis  commander,  he  is  said  to  bare  ob- 
serred,  that  Hannibal  knew  indeed  bow  to  gain 
Tictories,  but  not  bow  to  nse  them. 

Maia  (tiata  or  VLatas),  daughter  of  Atlas  and 
Pleione,  was  the  eldest  of  the  Pleiades,  and  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  seven  sisters.  In  a  grotto 
of  Monnt  Cyllene  in  Arcadia  she  became  by  Ju- 
piter (Zens)  the  mother  of  Mercaiy  (Hermes). 
Areas,  the  son  of  Jupiter  (Zens)  by  Callisto, 
was  giTen  to  her  to  be  reared.  Vid.  Plsudis. 
Maia  was  likewise  the  name  of  a  divinity  wor- 
shipped at  Rome,  who  was  also  called  Majesta. 
She  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Vulcan, 
and  was  regarded  by  some  as  the  wife  of  that 
god,  though  it  seems  for  no  other  reason  but 
because  a  priest  of  Vulcan  c^ered  a  sacrifice  to 
her  on  the  first  of  May.  In  the  popular  super- 
stition of  later  times  she  was  identified  with 
Maia,  the  dsnghter  of  Atlas. 

MAJORiAiftrs,  JuLiDB  VALiaffffl,  Roman  em- 
peror in  the  West,  A.D.  457-461,  was  raised  to 
the  empire  by  Rictmer.  His  reign  was  chiefly 
ocenpied  in  making  preparations  to  invade  the 
Vandals  in  Africa ;  but  the  immense  fleet  which 
be  had  collected  for  this  purpose  in  the  harbor 
of  New  Carthage  in  Spain  was  destroyed  by  the 
Tandala  in  460.  Thereupon  he  concluded  a 
peace  with  Oenserio.  His  activity  and  popu- 
larity excited  the  jealonay  of  Ricimer,  who  com- 
pelled him  to  abdicate,  and  then  put  an  ejid  to 
fail  life. 

MajBwa.   Vid.  CoHSTAifTiA,  No.  3. 

Malaga  (now  Jfo/a^a),  an  important  town  on 
(he  coast  of  Hispania  Bntica,  and  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name  (now  Owtdalmedina),  was  found- 
ed by  the  Pbceniciana,  and  has  always  been  a 
flourishing  place  of  commeroe  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present  day. 

Malalas.    Yid.  Malxlas. 

Malahoa  (Ma3A/}'a),a  cityof  India,  probably 
the  modern  Madrat. 

Malcrus (HdAxof).  l.OfPbUadelphlaln  Syr- 
ia ;  a  Byzantine  historian  and  rhetorician,  wrote 
a  history  of  the  empire  from  A.D.  474  to  480, 
itf  which  we  have  some  extracts,  publisbed  along 


MAMERCUS. 

'  with  Dexippus  by  Bekker  and  Niehnlir,  Bonn, 
1S29. — [3.  King  of  Arabia  Petrna,  was  contem- 
porary with  Herod  the  Great,  who  fled  to  him 
for  refuge  when  be  was  driven  out  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  Antlgonus  and  the  Partiiians,  B.O.  40. 
This  was  probably  the  same  Malchus  who  is 
mentioned  by  Hirtius  as  sending  an  auxiliary 
force  of  cavidry  to  Casar  in  Egypt] 

Malka  (Mo^/a  iutpa :  now  Capt  Maria),  the 
southern  promontory  of  the  island  of  Leal>os. 

tAALSk  (HaXia  or  XtMai:  now  Cape  Si.  An- 
gela or  Maho  di  St.  Angela),  a  promontory  on 
the  southeast  of  Laconia,  separating  the  Aigolic 
and  Laconic  Gulls ;  the  passage  round  it  was 
much  dreaded  by  sailors.  Here  was  a  temple 
of  Apollo,  who  hence  bore  the  surname  Maleatca. 

Malblas  or  MalXlas,  JoANKEa  {'ladvviK  ■) 
VLakiXa  or  MoAdXa),  a  native  of  Antioch,  and  a 
Byzantine  hi&torian,  lived  shortly  after  Jnstin- 
ian  tiie  Great.  The  word  MaUUaa  signifies  in 
Syriac  an  orator.  He  wrote  a  chronicle  of  uni- 
versal history  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to 
the  reign  of  Justinian  inclusive.  Edited  by  Din 
dorf,  Bonn,  1831. 

Malsne  (HoAti^),  a  city  of  Mysia,  only  men- 
tioned by  Herodotos  (vi.,  39). 

[MaLBTSHTCH.     Vid.  BsKKVKITTtFH.] 

MalIaous  Sikus  (MaXtwdf  k6Xko(  :  now  Bajf 
of  Zeitun),  a  narrow  bay  in  the  soaUi  of  Thes- 
aaly,  running  west  from  the  northwest  point  of 
the  island  of  Euboa.  On  one  side  of  it  is  the 
Pass  of  Thermopylse.  It  derived  its  name  from 
the  Malienses,  who  dwelt  on  its  shores.  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  Lamiaeua  Sinm,  from  the 
town  of  Lamia  in  its  oei^boihood. 

Malis  (Ha^iV  7$,  Ionic  and  Attio  H^AJf  y$ : 
TAaXitvt  or  V^Xievs,  Maliensis,  a  district  in  the 
south  of  Tbessaly,  on  the  shores  of  the  Malia- 
cus  Sinus,  and  opposite  the  northwest  point  of 
the  island  of  Eubcea.  It  extended  as  far  as  the 
Pass  of  Thermopyls.  Its  inhabitants,  the  Ma- 
lians,  were  Donans,  and  belonged  to  the  Am- 
phietyonio  l«igne. 

Malli  (UaXXot),  an  Indian  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  HToaAorxa :  tneir  capital  is  snp. 
posed  to  have  been  on  the  site  of  the  celebrated 
fortress  ofMooUatt. 

Mallus  (MoAAdf),  a  very  ancient  city  of  Ci- 
licia,  on  a  bill  a  little  east  of  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Py ramus,  was  said  to  have  been  founded 
at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  by  Uopsaa  and 
Amphiloohus.  It  bad  a  port  called  Magarsa. 

[Maloetas  (MaAo^raf),a  small  river  of  Arcn- 
dia,  on  which  Orchcmenns  founded  the  colony 
Methydrium.] 

MALroiNEifsiB,  a  celebrated  patrician  family 
of  the  Cornelia  gens  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
republic,  the  members  of  which  frequently  held 
the  eonsnlship.  It  disappears  from  history  be- 
fore the  time  of  the  Samnite  wars. 

Malta.  Vtj.MnLUCHA. 

Mahaa,  JolIa,  a  native  of  Emeaa  in  Syrii, 
was  daughter  of  Jolia  Mtesa,  and  mother  of 
Alexander  Sevems.  She  was  a  wom^o  of  in- 
tegrity and  virtue,  and  brooght  np  her,son  with 
tbe  utmost  care.  She  was  pat  to  deeth  by  the 
soldiers  along  with  her  son,  A.D.  23S. 

Mahibcub.  1.  Son  of  King  Numa  accord* 
ing  to  one  tradition,  and  son  of  Mars  and  Sil> 
via  according  to  another. — S.  Tyrant  of  Cats* 
na,  when  Timoleoa  landed  in  Sicily,  B.C.  S44 
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After  hia  defbat  by  Timoleon  be  fled  to  Meeea- 
iia.and  took  refufrewith  Hippon,  tyrant  of  that 
ei^.  But  when  Timoleon  laid  sie^e  to  Messa- 
na,  Hippon  took  to  flight,  and  Mamercus  aur- 
rendered,  stipulating  only  for  a  regular  trial  be- 
fore the  ISyracusaos.  But  as  soon  as  be  was 
brought  into  the  aesembly  of  the  people  there, 
he  was  condemned  by  acclamation,  and  exe- 
cuted like  a  common  malefactor. 

Hameicd*  or  Mahekcietub,  MuIlXus,  a  dis- 
tin^ished  patrician  family  which  professed  to 
denre  its  name  from  Mamercus  in  tbe  reign  of 
Noma.  1.  L.,  thrice  consul,  namely,  B.C.  484, 
478,  473.-8.  Tjb.,  twice  consul.  470  and  467. 
—3.  Mam.,  thrice  dictator,  437,  433,  and  436. 
In  his  first  dictatorship  be  carried  on  war  against 
tbeyeientineBandFideoB.  LarTolnmaiaStthe 
king  of  Yeii,  la  aald  to  have  been  killed  in  sin* 
ffle  combat  in  this  year  by  Comelios  Coasus. 
u  his  second  dictatorship  .^milius  carried  a 
law  limiting  to  eighteen  months  the  duration  of 
the  censorship,  which  had  formerly  lasted  for 
five  years.  Thia  measure  was  received  with 
great  approbation  by  the  people ;  but  the  cen- 
Bors  then  in  office  were  so  enraged  at  it  that 
they  removed  him  from  his  tribe,  and  reduced 
him  to  the  condition  of  an  erarian. — 4.  L-,  a 
distinguished  general  in  tbe  Samnite  wars,  was 
twice  consul,  341  and  329,  and  once  dictator, 
335.  In  hia  second  consnhihtp  be  took  Priver- 
nmn,  and  hence  leeeired  the  ramBme  of  Pri- 
vemas. 

MiHHts,  the  Oscan  name  of  the  god  Misa. 

MjjiUTlin.    Vid.  MxBsiHi. 

MiwbstIch  (Mamertini),  a  town  in  Bmttium, 
of  uncertain  site,  fonnded  by  a  band  of  Sam- 
nites,  who  bad  left  their  mother  coantry  under 
the  protection  of  Mamen  or  Man  to  seek  a  new 
borne. 

MahXlU  GsHi,  plebeiaot  was  originally  a  dis- 
tingnuhed  family  in  Toscolnm.  They  traced 
their  Dame  and  orkin  to  Mamilia,  the  daughter 
•f  Telegonns,  tbe  founder  of  Tusculum,  and  the 
■on  of  Ulysses  and  the  goddess  Circe.  It  was 
to  a  member  of  this  family,  Octavius  Mamilius, 
that  Taroainius  betrothed  bis  daughter ;  and  on 
his  expnlsian  fh>m  Kome  he  took  refage  with 
his  son-in-law,  who,  accordiuc  to  the  beautiful 
lay  preserved  by  Llvy.  rousea  the  Latin  people 
a^nst  tbe  infant  republic,  and  perished  in  the 
great  battle  at  tbe  Lake  Regillus.  In  B.C.  453, 
the  Roman  citizenship  was  given  to  L.  Mamil- 
loa,  the  dictator  of  Tusculum,  because  he  bad 
two  years  before  marched  to  the  assistance  of 
the  city  when  it  was  attacked  by  Herdonius. 
The  gem  was  divided  into  three  famUies.  lam- 
amut,  T^mntw,  and  Vitulut,  but  none  of  them 
became  of  much  importance, 

MamhSla,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of 
the  Cornelia  gens,  which  never  became  of  much 
importance  in  the  state. 

MahvrIds  ViTVBios.    Vid.  YsTVuma. 

MiMUSSA,  a  Rmnan  eques,  born  at  Formis, 
was  the  oomroander  of  the  engineers  (prtefeciua 
fubntm)  in  Julius  Cnsar's  army  in  Gaul.  He 
amaned  great  riches,  the  greater  part  of  which, 
however,  he  owed  to  CaeBar's  liberality.  He 
was  the  first  person  at  Rome  who  covered  all 
the  walla  of  bis  house  with  layerv  of  marble, 
and  alM  the  first  all  of  die  colnmns  in  whose 
hoase  vere  mad«.  of  scdid  marble.   He  was 


violently  attacked  %y  Calnllus  .n  his  poems,  who 
called  him  dteoctorFoi  miamt.  Mamnrra  seems 
to  have  been  alive  in  the  time  of  Horace,  who 
calls  Formiee,  in  ridicule,  Mamurrarum  vrbt 
{Sat.,  1,  6,  37),  from  which  we  may  infer  thai 
bis  name  had  become  a  by-word  of  contempt. 

[Manastibal.    Vid.  MIstactabal.] 

MANclA,HEi,vIna,aRoDian  orator  about  B.C 
90,  who  was  remarkably  ugly,  and  whose  name 
is  recorded  chiefly  in  consequence  of  a  laugh 
being  raised  against  him  on  account  of  his  de- 
formity by  C.  Julius  Cssar  Strabo,  who  waa  op- 
posed to  him  on  one  occasion  in  some  lawsuit. 

MANctitUB,  HobtilIdb.  1.  A.,  wasprstornr 
banus  B.C.  180,  and  consul  170,  when  be  had 
the  conduct  of  tbe  war  against  Perseus,  king  of 
Macedonia.  He  remained  in  Greece  for  part  of 
the  next  year  (169)  as  proconaol.— 3-  L.,  was 
legate  of  the  consul  L.  Calpumiua  Piso  (148)  in 
the  siege  of  Carthage,  in  tbe  third  Punic  war. 
He  was  coneul  146. — 3.  C,  consul  137,  had  the 
conduct  of  tbe  war  against  Nuraantia.  He  was 
defeated  by  tbe  Numantines,  and  purchased  tba 
safety  of  the  remainder  ot  his  army  by  making 
a  peace  with  the  Numantines.  Tbe  senate  re- 
fused  to  recognize  it,  and  went  through  the 
hypocritical  ceremony  of  delivering  him  over  to 
the  enemy  by  means  of  the  feUales.  This  was 
done  with  the  consent  of  Mancinus,  but  the  en- 
emy refused  to  accept  him.  On  his  return  to 
Rome  Mancinus  took  his  seat  in  the  senate  aa 
heretofore,  but  was  violently  expelled  from  it 
by  the  tribune  P.  Rutilius,  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  lost  bis  citizenship.  As  the  enemy  bad 
not  received  him,  it  was  a  disputed  question 
whether  be  waa  a  citizen  or  not  by  tbe  Ju* 
PoaUiminii  (vid.  Diet,  of  Ant.,  r.  v.  PoBTLisiiin- 
uk],  but  the  better  opinion  was  that  he  bad  lost 
his  civic  rights,  and  Uiey  were  accordingly  re- 
stored to  him  by  a  lex. 

tMamounivm  (now  Mtmehetter),  a  city  of  tbo 
Brigantes  in  Britannia,  on  tbe  road  from  Clano 
venta  to  Mediol'anum.] 

MahdIni.    Vid.  CvBVB. 

[Mandela  (now  Bardela),  a  village  to  the 
southeast  of  Cures,  near  which  stood  Horace's 
Sabine  villa.] 

[Mahdbocleb  (MavipoK^t),  an  architect  of 
Samos,  who  constructed  the  bridge  on  whidi 
Darius  led  liis  army  over  the  Tbraciaji  Bospa 
rus :  he  also  made  a  painting  commemorating 
this  labor.] 

Mamdonidb.    Vid.  Indibilis. 

MandropIuii,  Mardbopus,  or  Mandrupolis 
(Kavipo^o^it).  a  town  in  the  south  of  Phiygia, 
on  tbf  Lake  Caralitis. 

MahodbIi,  a  people  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  ir 
the  modern  Burgundjf,  whose  chief  town  was 
Alkbia. 

Makddbia  (Mafdvpioc  in  Plut.  :  now  Catat 
Niumo),  a  town  in  Calabria,  on  the  road  from 
Tarenium  to  Hydruntum,  and  near  a  small  takci 
which  is  said  to  have  been  always  full  to  tbe 
edge,  whatever  water  was  added  to  or  taken 
from  it.  Here  Arcbidamus  III.,  king  of  Sparta, 
was  defeated  and  slain  in  battle  by  Uie  Mess^ 
pians  and  Lucanians,  B.C.  338. 

Makes,  the  general  name  by  which  the  Ro- 
mans designated  the  souls  of  the  departed ;  but 
as  it  is  a  natural  tendnncy  to  consider  the  souls 
ot  isparted  friends  at  Uessed  spirits,  the  klaoea 
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were  rogardnd  as  goda,  and  were  wnrabipped 
with  divine  honors.  Hence  on  Roman  sepul- 
ehm  we  find  D.  M.  S.,  that  is,  Dis  Manibus 
Saam.  Vid^LAMm.  Atoertain seasons, which 
wore  looEed  upon  as  sacred  days  (feria  deni- 
adea),  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  spirits  of 
the  departed.  An  annual  festiral,  which  be- 
longed to  all  the  Manes  in  general,  was  cele- 
brated on  the  nineteenth  of  February,  under  the 
Dame  of  Fer^ia  or  PartnkUia,  becaiue  it  was 
the  da^  of  childien  and  heirs  to  o&br  sacrifices 
to  the  diades  of  their  pareota  and  beoefactors. 

HAMiTHO  (KavtOu;  or  KaveOuv),  an  Egyptian 
jniest  of  the  town  of  Sebenoytns,  who  lived  in 
the  reign  of  the  first  Ptolemy.  He  was  the  first 
Egyptian  who  gave  in  the  Greek  language  an 
account  of  the  religion  and  history  of  hia  coun- 
try. He  based  his  iaformation  upon  the  ancient 
works  of  the  Egyptians  theawelves,  and  more 
especially  npon  their  sacred  books.  The  work 
in  which  he  gave  an  account  of  the  theology  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  of  the  origin  of  the  gods  and 
the  world,  bore  the  title  of  Tuv  ^vaiK^  'Eiri- 
TOftn-  His  historical  woric  was  entitled  s  Hi*- 
ton/  of  Egypt-  It  was  divided  into  three  parts 
or  books.  The  first  contained  the  histo:^^  of 
the  country  preTious  to  the  thirty  dynasties,  or 
what  may  be  termed  the  rpytholo^^  of  Egypt, 
and  also  of  the  first  dynasties.  The  second 
opened  with  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  conclu- 
ded with  the  nineteenth  dynasty-  The  third 
gave  the  history  of  the  remaining  eleven  dynas- 
ties, and  concluded  with  an  account  of  Necta- 
nebiiSt  the  last  of  the  native  Egyptian  kings. 
The  work  of  Manetbo  is  lost ;  but  a  list  of  the 
dynasties  is  preserved  in  Julins  AfHeaoos  and 
Ensebins  (most  correct  in  tbe  Armenian  ver- 
sion),  who,  however,  has  introduced  various  in- 
terpolations. According  to  tbe  cidculation  of 
Manetbo,  the  thirty  dynasties,  b^inning  with 
Menes,  ^led  a  period  of  three  thousand  five 
handnid  and  fifty-five  years.  The  lists  of  tbe 
Egyptian  kinj^  and  the  dnratioa  of  their  sev- 
eral reigns  r  ere  andoobtedly  derived  him 
from  genuine  locuments,  and  their  correctness, 
so  &r  as  Ihef  ire  not  interpolated,  is  said  to  be 
confirmed  b>  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  on 
the  monuments.  There  exists  an  astrological 
poem,  entitled  'AiioTtJut^aTuc&,  ia  six  books, 
which  beais  the  name  of  Manetbo ;  bat  this 
poem  is  spartous,  and  can  not  have  been  written 
before  tbe  fifth  century  of  onr  era.  Edited  by 
Axt  and  Rigler,  Cologne,  1888. 

MahIa,  a  formidable  Italian,  probably  Etrus- 
can, divinity  of  the  lower  world,  called  the  moth- 
er erf"  the  Manes  or  Lares.  Tlie  festival  of  ibe 
Compitalia  was  eelebrated  as  a  propitiation  to 
Mtnia  in  common  with  the  Lares. 

HiNlLiuB.  1.  M.,  was  connil  B.C.  149,  the 
first  year  of  the  third  Punic  war,  and  carried  on 
war  against  Carthage.  He  was  celebrated  as 
a  jarist,  and  is  one  of  the  speakers  in  Cicero's 
De  RepulJira  {I,  12).— 3.  C,  tribune  of  tbe 
plebS'B.C.  66,  proposed  the  law  granting  to 
Fompey  the  command  of  tbe  war  against  Mith- 
rudates  and  Tigranes,  and  the  government  of 
the  provinces  of  Asia,  Cilicia,  and  Bithynia. 
This  bill  was  warmly  opposed  by  Q.  Catulos, 
Q.  Hortensius,  and  the  leaders  of  the  aristocrat- 
ioal  party,  but  was  supported  by  Cicero  in  an 
eiatint  which  has  come  down  to  as.  At  the 


'  end  of  his  year  Manilius  was  brought  to  trial  bj 
the  aristocratical  party,  and  was  condemned ; 
,  but  we  do  not  know  of  what  offence  he  was 
I  accused. — 3.  Also  called  Mimjira  or  Mallivs, 
I  a  Roman  poet  of  uncertain  age,  bnt  is  coqjectur 
,  ed  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  He 
is  the  author  of  an  astrological  poem  in  five 
books,  entitled  Awtronomica.    The  style  of  this 
poem  is  extremely  faulty,  being  harsh  and  ob- 
scure, and  alwunding  in  repetitions  and  in  forced 
metaphors.   Bnt  the  author  seems  to  have  con- 
sulted the  best  authorities,  and  to  have  adopted 
their  most  sagacious  views.   The  best  edition 
is  by  Beatley,  Lond.,  1739. 

Manlia  CrzKs,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  patri- 
cian gens  at  Rome.  The  chief  families  were 
those  of  AciDiHiTS,  ToaQDATOB,  and  Yulso. 

Mahliaita  (MsvUava  :  ruins  at  Miliam).  1. 
A  city  of  importance  in  Mauretania  Cssariensis, 
where  one  of  Pompey's  sons  died. — [S.  A  city 
of  Etniria,  on  the  road  leading  from  Rome  ove- 
the  Alpes  Maritimn  to  Arelate :  it  correspondi 
to  the  modem  MagliaiuL,  near  5iena.] 

MAHLioa,  M.,  consul  B.C.  39S,  took  refuge  • 
the  Capitol  when  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls 
in  390.  One  night,  when  the  Gauls  endeavored 
to  ascend  tbe  Capitol,  Manliua  was  roused  from 
bis  sleep  by  the  cackling  of  his  geese ;  cDllec^ 
ing  hastily  a  body  of  men,  he  succeeded  in  driv- 
ing back  the  enemy,  who  had  just  reached  the 
summit  of  the  bill.  From  this  heroic  deed  bt 
is  said  to  have  received  the  surname  of  Capj 
TouKUs.  In  395  he  defended  tbe  cause  of  tb< 
plebeians,  who  were  mfibring  severely  from 
their  debto,  and  from  the  harsh  and  cmel  treat- 
ment of  their  patrician  creditors.  The  patri* 
cians  accused  liim  of  aspirintj  to  royal  power, 
and  he  was  thrown  into  prison  by  tbe  dictatoi 
Cornelius Cossus,  The  plebeians  puton  mourn 
ing  for  their  champion,  and  were  ready  to  talci< 
up  arms  in  his  behalf  The  patricians,  in  alarm 
lUierated  Manlius ;  bat  this  act  of  concessioi* 
only  made  him  bidder,  and  he  now  did  not 
semide  to  instigate  the  plebeians  to  open  vio- 
lence. In  the  following  year  the  patricians 
charged  him  with  high  treason,  and  brought  him 
before  the  people  assembled  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tins ;  but  as  the  Capitol  which  bad  once  been 
saved  by  him  could  be  seen  from  this  place,  tbe 
eonrt  was  removed  to  Uie  Ptetelinian  grove,  out- 
side the  Porta  Nomentana.  Here  Manlius  was 
condemned,  and  the  tribunes  threw  bim  aown 
the  Tarpeian  Rock.  The  members  of  tbe  Man- 
lia gens  accordingly  rescdved  that  none  of  them 
should  ever  bear  in  fbtnre  tbe  pranomen  of 
Marcus. 

Mauhds,  a  son  of  Tuisco,  was  regarded  by 
the  anoient  Germans,  along  with  his  father,  as 
tbe  founders  of  their  race.  They  further  as- 
scribed  to  Mannns  three  sons,  from  whom  the 
three  tribes  of  tbe  Ingevones,  Hermiones,  and 
Istsevones  derived  their  names. 

MantiIna  Palus.    Vid.  Akbmsa  PaLVs. 

Mantiitba  (Mavrfvna  :  Havrtwv; :  now  f*a* 
hopoli},  one  of  tbe  most  anoient  and  important 
towns  in  Arcadia,  situated  on  the  small  river 
Ophis,  near  the  centre  of  the  eastern  frontier  of 
the  conotiy.   It  is  celebrated  in  history  for  tbe 

freat  battle  fought  under  its  walls  between  the 
parts Ds  and  Thebans,  in  which  Epaminondas 
fw,  B.C.  863.  According  to  tradition,  Manti 
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■et  was  founded  by  Mantineus,  the  son  of  Ly- 
caoD,  iMit  it  was  formed  in  reality  out  of  the 
union  of  four  or  five  hamlets.  I'ill  the  founda- 
tion »f  Megalopolis,  it  was  the  largest  city  in 
Arcadia,  and  it  long  exercised  a  icind  of  suprem- 
acy over  the  other  Arcadian  towns  ;  but  in  the 
PelopoDDesiao  war  the  Spartans  attacked  the 
city,  and  destroyed  it  by  turning  the  waters  of 
the  Ophis  against  its  walls,  which  were  built  uf 
bricks.  After  the  battle  of  Leuctra  the  city  re- 
covered its  independence.  At  a  later  period  it 
joined  the  Achnan  league,  but,  notwithstanding, 
formed  a  close  connection  with  its  old  enemy 
Sparta,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  severely 
punished  by  Aratus,  who  put  to  death  its  lead- 
ing citiiena  and'sold  the  zest  of  its  inhabitants 
as  slaves.  It  never  recovered  the  effects  of 
this  blow.  Its  name  was  now  changed  into 
ATtiigonia,  in  honor  of  Antigonns  Doson,  who 
liad  assisted  Aratus  in  his  campaign  against  the 
town.  The  Emperor  Hadrian  restored  to  the 
place  its  aacient  utpellatira,  and  Tebailt  part  of 
it  in  honor  of  bis  ravorite  Autinoas,  the  BillqrD- 
ian,  who  derived  his  femily  from  Hantinea. 

[MjurTiKOBDH  OfPiDCH  (MavHvuv  ir6\ts,  very 
probably  the  modern  Ba»(ia),  a  place  in  Corsica 
on  the  northwest  coast,  east  of  the  River  Va- 
lerius.] 

[Mantithkos  (UavWOeof),  an  Athenian,  the 
companion  of  Aloibiades  in  bis  escape  from  Sar- 
dis  B.C.  411 :  in  B.C.  408  he  was  one  of  the 
aminssadors  sent  from  Atbens  to  Darius ;  but 
be  and  his  colleagues  were  ^ven  op  to  Cyrus, 
and  kept  in  custody  three  years.] 

MiNTlns  {UavTios),  son  of  Melampus,  and 
brother  of  Antipbates.    Vid.  Melampus.  . 

Mamto  (HavTo,  •oSf).  1.  Daughter  of  the 
Tbeban  soothsayer  Tiresias,  was  herself  proph- 
etess of  the  Ismenian  Apollo  at  Thebes.  After 
the  ci^ure  of  Thebes  by  the  Epigoni,  she  was 
sent  to  Delphi  with  other  captives,  as  an  offer- 
ing to  Apollo,  and  there  became  the  prophetess 
of  this  god.  Apollo  afterward  sent  her  and  her 
companions  to  Asia,  where  they  founded  the 
sanctuaiy  of  Apollo  near  the  place  where  the 
town  of  Coition  was  aftnward  boilt.  Rha- 
cios,  a  Cretan,  who  bad  settled  there,  married 
Manto,  and  became  by  her  the  father  of  Mopsns. 
According  to  Euripides,  she  had  previously  be- 
come the  mother  of  Amphilochus  and  Tisiphone, 
by  Alcmteon,  the  leader  of  the  Epigoni.  Being 
a  prophetess  of  Apollo,  she  is  also  called  DapAiu, 
i.  e.,  the  laurel  virgin. — S.  Daughter  of  Hercn- 
lea,  was  likewise  a  prophetess,  and  the  person 
from  whom  the  town  of  Mantua  received  its 
name.   (Virg.,  JEn..  x.,  189.) 

Mantda,  (Maotuanus :  now  Mantua).  1.  A 
town  in  Gallia  Transpadana,  on  an  island  in  the 
River  Mincius,  vras  not  a  place  of  importance, 
iHit  is  celebrated  because  Vii^I,  who  was  bom 
at  the  neigfaborins  village  of  Andes,  regarded 
Mantua  as  his  birtn-place.  It  was  originally  an 
Etruscan  city,  and  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  Manto,  the  daughter  of  Tiresias. — 
[2.  Now  probably  Mtmdejar),  a  town  of  the  Car- 
petani  in  Hiapania  Tarraconensis,  by  some  er- 
roneously regarded  as  Mairid.'\ 

MiBACAHDA  (ra  Mopusvda :  now  Stimarlami), 
the  capital  of  the  Persian  province  of  Sogdiana, 
■n  the  northern  part  of  the  country,  was  seventy 
■tfdia  (reven  geograiAical  mUea)  in  cirouit.  It 
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was  here  that  Alexandra  tbe  Qreat  killel  his 

friend  Clitus. 

MakaphIi  (Uopuf  u)(>,  one  of  tlie  three  noblest 
tribes  of  the  Persians,  standing,  with  the  Maa* 
pii,  next  in  honor  to  the  Pasargadte. 

[Masatba  [Ucipatfa :  now  Atzikolo'.t  a  small 
town  of  Arcadia,  at  tbe  sources  of  the  Bupha- 
giis,  and  in  the  neigbborhood  of  Gortys.} 

MARATBistoH  (mapt^^oiov),  a  town  on  tbe 
coast  of  Ionia,  between  Ephesus  and  Neapolis : 
it  belonged  to  the  Samians,  who  exchanged  it 
with  the  Ephesians  for  Neapolis,  which  lay 
nearer  to  their  island.  The  modern  Sco^  Noaa 
marks  the  site  of  one  of  these  towns,  but  it  is 
doubtful  which. 

Marathon  (Hopofiup :  MofMrOupior),  a  demna 
in  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  I.eontis,  was 
situsted  near  a  bay  on  the  eastern  coast  of  At- 
tica, twenty-two  miles  from  Athens  by  one 
road,  and  twenty-six  miles  by  another.  It  orig- 
inally belonged  to  the  Attic  tetrapolis,  and  is 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  tbe  hero  Mar- 
athon. Tbia  hero,  aooording  to  one  accouDt, 
was  the  son  of  Epopeus,  king  of  Sioyon,  wbo, 
having  been  expelled  from  Peloponnesus  by  tbe 
violence  of  his  father,  settled  in  Attica ;  while, 
according  to  another  account,  he  was  an  Arca- 
dian, who  took  part,  in  the  expedition  of  the 
Tyndaridv  against  Attica,  and  .  devoted  him- 
self to  death  before  the  battle.  Tbe  site  of  tbA 
ancient  town  of  Marathon  was  probably  not  at 
the  modem  village  of  Marathon,  but  at  a  place 
called  Vram,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Marathon. 
Marathon  was  situsted  in  a  plain,  which  ex- 
tends along  the  sea-shore,  about  six  miles  in 
length,  and  from  three  miles  to  one  mile  and  a 
half  in  breadth.  It  is  surrounded  on  tbe  other 
three  sides  by  rocky  hills  and  rugged  moant- 
aina.  Two  marshes  bound  the  extremity  of 
the  plain ;  the  northern  is  more  than  a  squara 
mile  in  extent,  but  the  southern  is  much  smsll- 
er,  and  is  almost  dry  at  the  conclusion  of  tho 
great  heats.  Ilirough  the  centre  of  the  plain 
runs  a  small  brook.  In  this  plain  was  fought 
tbe  celebrated  battle  between  the  Persians  and 
Athenians,  B.C.  480.  The  Persians  were  drawn 
op  m  the  plain,  and  the  Athenians  on  some 
portion  of  the  high  ground  above  tbe  pisin ;  but 
the  exact  ground  ocoupied  by  the  'two  armies 
can  not  be  identified,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
vestigations of  modern  travellers.  The  tumu- 
lus raised  over  the  Athenians  who  fell  in 
batUe  is  still  to  be  seen. 

MasItrds  (Mopodof ),  an  important  city  on  the 
coast  of  Pbosnicta,  opposite  to  Aradus  and  near 
Antarados :  it  was  destroyed  by  the  people  of 
Aradus  in  tbe  time  of  the  Syrian  king,  Alexan- 
der Balas,  a  little  before  B.C.  150. 

[MAaATBDSA  (MopoAwoa).  1-  A  small  island 
of  the  fgean  Sea,  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  near 
Claiomenn.— 3.  A  city  in  tba  western  part  of 
Crete ;  according  to  Hoeck,  probably  on  the 
Promontorium  Drepanum.] 

Marcblla.  1.  Daughter  of  C.Marcellos  and 
Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus.  She  was  thrice 
married:  first  to  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  who 
separated  from  her  in  B.C.  31 ,  in  order  to  marry 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus  ;  secondly,  to 
Julns  Anlonins,  the  son  of  Uie  triumvir,  by  whom 
she  bad  a  son  Lucius ;  Uiirdly,  to  Sextus  Ap> 
puleins,  coiunl  A.D.  14,  by  whom  she  had  a 
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teoghtei,  AppuleiaVarilia. — S.Mife  of  the  poet 
Martial,  to  whom  be  has  addressed  two  epi> 
grams  (xii.,  SI,  31).  She  was  a  native  of  Spaio, 
and  brought  bim  as  her  dowry  an  estate.  As 
Uartia)  was  married  previously  to  Cleopatra, 
he  espoused  Marcella  probably  afte'*  fiis  retorn 
to  Spain  about  A  D.  96. 

MarcellIkob,  the  author  of  the  life  of  Tha- 
cydides.    Vid.  Trdctdidsb. 

M1RCP.1.LU8,  ClivdIus,  an.illDatrioDs  plebeian 
family.  1.  M.,  celebrated  as  fire  times  consul, 
and  tlie  conqueror  of  Syracuse.  In  hia  first  con- 
sulship, B.C.  S23,  Marcellus  and  bis  colleague 
conquered  the  iDsnbrians  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and 
toiik  their  capital  Mediolanum.  Marcellus  dis> 
tingntshed  himself  by  slaying  in  battle  with  his 
own  band  Britomartns  or  Viridomams,  the  king 
of  the  enemy,  whose  spoils  be  afterward  dedi- 
cated as  sjiolia  opima  ia  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Feretrius.  This  was  the  third  and  last  instaace 
in  Roman  history  in  whidi  such  an  oilhring  was 
made.  In  316  Marcellas  was  appointed  pnetor, 
and  rendered  important  service  to  the  Roman 
cause  in  the  south  of  Italy  after  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Canns.  In  219  he  remained  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  with  the  title  of  proconsul.  In 
the  coarse  of  the  same  year  he  was  elected 
consul  in  the  place  of  Postumius  Albinos,  wbo 
had  been  killed  in  Cisalpine  Gaol ;  bat  as  the 
senate  declared  that  the  omens  were  unfavor- 
able, Marcellus  resigned  the  consulship.  In 
Sl4.MarceUas  was  consul  a  third  time,  and  still 
continued  in  the  south  of  Italy,  where  he  car- 
ried on  the  war  with  abiity,  but  without  oh- 
tatning  any  decisive  results.  In  the  summer 
of  this  year  he  was  sent  into  Sicily,  since  the 
party  laroraUe  to  the  CarthagiQiana  bad  ob- 
tained the  upper  hand  ia  -many  of  the  cities  in 
the  island.  After  taking  Leontioi,  he  proceed- 
ed to  lay  siege  to  Syracuse,  both  Inr  sea  and 
land.  His  attacks  were  vigofous  and  unremit- 
ting; but,  though  he  brought  many  powerful 
military  engines  against  the  walls,  these  were 
rendered  wholly  noavailing  by  the  superior  skiU 
aod  science  of  Archimedes,  wbo  direi^ed  those 
of  the  besieged.  Marcellus  was  at  last  com- 
pelled to  give  op  all  hopes  of  carrying  the  city 
by  open  force,  and  to  turn  the  siege  into  a  block- 
ade. It  was  not  till  SIS  that  he  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  plsee.  It  was  given  np  to  {dan- 
der, and  ArcbUnedes  was  one  of  the  inhabitants 
slain  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  The  booty  found 
in  the  captured  city  was  immense ;  and  Mar- 
cellas also  carried  off  many  of  the  works  of 
art  with  which  the  city  had  been  adorned,  to 
grace  the  temples  st  Rome.  This  was  the  first 
instance  of  a  practice  which  afterward  became 
•o  general.  In  310  be  was  consul  a  fourth  time, 
■no  Bsain  had  the  eonduct  of  the  war  against 
HanniW.  He  fon^t  a  battle  with  the  Cartha- 
ginian general  near  Xumistro  in  Lncania,  but 
without  any  decisive  result.  In  309  he  retain- 
ed the  command  of  his  army  with  the  rank  of 
proconsul.  In  308  he  was  consul  for  the  fifth 
tune.  He  and  his  colleagae  were  defeated  by 
Hannibal  near  Tenosia,  and  MarceDus  himself 
was  slain  in  the  battle.  He  was  buried  with 
all  due  honors  by  order  of  Hannibal.  Marcel- 
lus appears  to  have  been  a  rude,  stem  soldier, 
brave  and  daring  to  excess,  but  baish,  anyield- 
iog,  «nd  cruel.    The  great  pralsep  bestowed 


upon  Marcellus  by  the  Roman  histonans  ars 
certainly  undeserved,  aod  probably  found  theii 
way  into  history  from  his  funeral  oration  by  his 
son,  which  was  used  as  an  authority  by  some 
of  the  earlier  annalists.— -S.  M.,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, accompanied  his  father  as  military  trib- 
une in  SOS,  and  was  present  with  bim  at  tlin 
time  of  his  death.  In  304  he  was  tribune  of 
the  people ;  in  200,  cunite  edile ;  in  198,  preetor ; 
and  in  196,  consuL  In  bis  consulship  be  carried 
on  the  war  against  the  Insubrians  and  Bmi  in 
Cisalpine  Gaiu.  He  was  censor  in  189.— 3.  M., 
consul  183,  carried  on  the  war  against  the  Iii- 
gnrians. — 4.  M.,  son  of  No.  3,  was  thriceeonsol, 
first  in  166,  when  he  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Alpine  tribes  of  the  Gauls ;  secondly  in  ISfi, 
when  be  defeated  the  Ligurians ;  and  thinlLy  ia 
162,  when  he  carried  on  the  war  against  the 
Celtiberians  in  Spain.  In  148  he  was  sent 
ambassadn  to  Masinissa,  king  of  Numidia,  but 
was  shipwreeked  on  the  voyage,  and  perished. 
— 6.  M.,  an  intimate  Mend  of  Cicero,  is  first 
mentioned  ss  curule  «dtle  with  P.  Clodios  in 
56.  He  was  consul  in  51,  and  showed  himseUf 
a  bitter  enemy  to  Cssar.  Among  other  ways 
in  which  he  displayed  his  enmity,  he  caused  a 
citizen  of  Comum  to  be  scourged,  in  order  to 
show  his  contempt  fbr  the  privileges  lately  be- 
stowed by  Cnsar  upon  that  colony.  But  the 
animosity  of  Marcellus  did  not  blind  him  to  the 
imprudence  of  forcing  on  a  war  for  which  hia 
party  was  unprepared  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of 
49  he  in  vaia  suggested  the  necessity  of  mak- 
itts  levies  of  troops,  before  any  open  steps  were 
taken  against  Cesar.  His  advice  was  over- 
ruled, and  he  was  among  the  first  to  fly  from 
Rome  and  Italy.  After  the  battle  of  Pbaraalia 
(48)  he  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  prolonging 
the  contest,  and  withdrew  to  Mytilene,  where 
he  gave  himself  up  to  the  pursuits  of  rhetoric 
and  philosophy.  Marcellus  himself  was  un- 
willing to  sue  to  the  conqueror  for  forgiveness, 
but  bis  friends  at  Rome  were  not  backward  in 
their  exertions  for  that  purpose.  At  length,  in 
46,  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  senate,  C.  Mar- 
cellus, the  cousin  of  tlbe  exile,  threw  himself  at 
Cesar's  feet  to  implore  the  pardon  of  his  kins- 
man, and  his  example  was  followed  by  the 
whole  body  of  Uie  asaemblj.  Cnsar  yielded  to 
this  demonstration  of  opmion,  and  HarceUns 
was  dedared  to  be  foi^ven.  Cicero  thereupon 
returned  thanks  to  Cssar,  in  the  oration  Pf« 
Mareetto,  which  has  come  down  to  tis.  Marcel 
lus  set  out  on  his  return  ;  but  he  was  murder 
ed  at  the  Pirsus  by  one  of  his  own  attendants, 
P.  Magius  Chilo.— ^.  C,  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing, was  consul  49.  He  is  constantly  confound- 
ed with  his  cousin,  C.  Marcellus  (No.  S),  who 
was  consul  in  60.  He  aecompanied  his  eol> 
league,  Lentulos,  in  his  flight  from  Rome,  and 
eventually  crossed  over  to  Greece.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  (48)  he  commanded  part  of  Pom- 
pey's  fieet ;  but  this  is  the  last  we  hear  of  him. 
— 7.  C,  uncle  of  the  two  preceding,  was  pr«- 
tor  in  80,  and  afterward  succeeded  H.  I.epidus 
in  the  government  of  SioUy.  His  administra- 
tion of  the  province  is  frequen^  praised  by 
Cicero  in  his  speeches  against  Verres,  as  a£ 
fording  the  most  striking  contrast  to  that  of  the 
accused.  Marcellas  bimstif  was  present  on 
tnat  occasion,  aa  one  of  the  judges  of  Tvrrcn. 
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—8.  C.J  son  of  the  preceding,  and  first  cousin 
of  M.  Marcellus  (No.  6),  whom  he  succeeded  in 
the  consulship,  60.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  Cicero  from  an  early  age,  and  attached  him- 
self to  the  party  of  Pompey,  notwithstanding 
his  connection  with  Cssar  by  his  marriage 
with  Octavia.  In  his  consulship  be  was  the  ad- 
vocate of  all  the  most  violent  measures  against 
Cesar ;  but  when  the  war  actually  broke  out, 
fas  displasred  the  utmost  timidity  and  helpless- 
ness. He  coald  not  make  up  his  mind  to  join 
the  Pompeian  party  in  Greece ;  and  after  much 
hesitation,  he  at  length  determined  to  remain  in 
Italy.  He  readily  obtained  the  forgiveness  of 
Cssar,  and  thus  was  able  to  intercede  with  the 
dictator  in  favor  of  his  cousin,  M.  Marcellus 
(No.  5).  He  must  have  lived  tili  near  the  close 
of  41,  as  his  widow,  Octavia,  was  pregnant  by 
him  when  betrothed  to  Antony  in  the  following 
year.— 9.  M.,  son  of  the  preceding  and  of  Oc- 
tavia, the  daughter  of  C.  Octavius  and  sister  of 
Aagnstus,  was  born  in  43.  As  early  as  39  he 
waa  betrothed  in  marriage  to  the  daughter  of 
Sextos  Pompey;  but  the  marriage  never  took 
{dace,  as  Pompey's  death  in  35  removed  the  oc- 
casion for  it.  Augustas,  who  had  inobaUy  des- 
tined the  yonns  Marcellus  as  b»  successor, 
adopted  htm  as  nis  son  in  35,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  gave  him  his  daughter  Julia  in  marriage. 
In  S3  be  was  carule  sdile,  but  in  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year  he  was  attacked  by  the  disease 
of  which  be  died  shortly  after  at  Bais,  notwith- 
standing all  the  skill  and  care  of  the  celebrated 
physician  Antonias  Musa.  He  was  in  the  twen- 
tieth year  of  his  age,  and  was  thonght  to  have 
given  so  much  promise  of  fhture  excellence 
that  his  death  was  mourned  as  a  public  calam- 
ity ;  and  the  grief  of  Augustus,  as  well  as  that 
of  his  mother  Octavia,  was  for  a  time  unbound- 
ed. Augustus  himself  pronounced  the  ftineral 
oration  over  his  remains,  which  were  deposited 
is  the  mauBOleam  lately  erected  for  the  Julian 
fomily.  At  a  subsequent  period  (14)  Augustus 
dedicated  in  his  name  the  magnificent  theatre 
DBBT  the  Fomm  Olitorium,  of  which  the  re- 
mains are  still  visible.  But  the  most  durable 
monument  to  the  memory  of  Marcellus  is  to  be 
found  in  the  well-known  passage  of  Virgil  (i£n., 
Ti.,  860-886),  which  must  have  been  recited  to 
Augustus  and  Octavia  before  the  end  of  S2. — 
10.  M.,  called  by  Cicero,  for  distinction's  sake, 
the  father  of  .£seminus  {Brut.,  36),  served  un- 
der Mariua  in  Gaul  in  iOS,  and  as  one  of  the 
lieutenants  of  L.  Julius  Cssar  in  the  Marsic 
war,  90. — ll.  M.  Cliquob  Marckllvs  JEbbs- 
vnwvB,  son  or  grandson  of  No.  10,  qusstor  in 
Spain  in  48,  under  Q.  Cassiun  Longinus,  took 
part  in  Uie  mutiny  of  the  sold'^rs  against  Cas- 
sias.— 13.  P.  COKHELIUB  LVNTnLVS  MaKCKI,- 
LIKU8,  son  of  No.  10,  must  h:ive  been  adopted 
by  one  of  the  Cornelii  Lent>ili.  He  was  one 
of  Pompey's  lieutenants  in  tb.e  war  against  the 
pirates,  B.C.  67. — 13.  Ck.  Cobnelids  LEXTiTLur 
Mabcklunos,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  prtetor 
59,  after  which  he  governed  the  province  of 
Syria  for  nearly  two  years,  and  was  eoiual  66, 
M^en  bo  showed  himself  a  IHend  of  the  aristo- 
cratical  party,  and  oppraed  all  the  measnrea  of 
the  triumvirate. 

Marcellde,  EpBlns,bom  of  an  obscure  fam- 
ily at  Captia.  rose  by  bis  oratorical  talents  to 
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distinction  at  Rome  in  the  reigns  of  Claudius, 
Nero,  and  Vespasian.  He  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal delators  under  Nero,  and  accused  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  time.  He 
was  brought  to  trial  in  the  reign  of  Vespasiar.. 
but  was  acquitted,  and  eqjoyed  the  patronage 
and  &vor  of  this  emperor  as  well.  In  A.D.  69, 
however,  he  was  convicted  of  having  taken  pa:  t 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Alienus  Ciecina,  and  there- 
fore put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 

MAacaLLU8,NoNlOB,  a  Latin  grammarian,  the 
author  of  an  important  treatise,  entitled  De 
Compendiota  Doctrina  per  Litterat  ad  Filivm, 
sometimes,  but  erroneously,  called  De  Proprie- 
tate  Sermemu.  He  must  have  lived  between 
the  second  and  sixth  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era.  His  work  is  divided  into  eighteen  cliap* 
ters,  but  of  these  the  first  twelve  are  in  reality 
separate  treatises  on  difl^rent  grammatical  sub- 
jects. The  last  six  are  in  the  style  of  the  Ono- 
masticon  of  Julius  PoUuz,  each  containing  a 
series  of  technical  terms  in  some  one  deparu 
ment.  The  whole  work  contains  numerous 
quotations  from  the  earlier  Latin  writers.  The 
best  edition  is  by  Gerlach  and  Rotb,  Basil.,  1843. 

Mabcbllbs  Sidbtbs,  a  native  of  Side  in  Pam- 
phylia,  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Hadrian  and  AnK^ 
ninus  Pius,  A.D.  117-161.  He  wrote  a  long 
medical  poem  in  Greek  hexameter  verse,  con- 
sisting of  forty-two  boolts,  of  which  two  frag- 
ments remain,  [and  are  found  in  the  Corpus 
Pottarum  of  Maittaire.] 

Marcillde,  Ulpiob,  a  jurist,  lived  under  An- 
toninus Pius  and  M.^AureIias.  He  is  often 
dtral  in  the  Digest. 

MaboU.  1.  Wife  of  M.  Regnlus,  who  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Carthaginians. — 3.  Wife 
of  M.  Cato  Uticensis,  daughter  of  L.  Marcius 
PhilippuB,  consul  B.C.  56.  It  was  about  66 
that  Cato  is  related  to  have  ceded  her  to  his 
friend  Q.  Hortensins,  with  the  approbation  of 
her  fktiier.  She  continued  to  live  with  Hor- 
tensins till  the  death  of  the  latter  in  50,  after 
which  she  returned  to  Cato. — 3.  Wife  of  Fabius 
Maximus,  the  friend  of  Augustus,  Ie,aroed  from 
her  husband  the  secret  visit  of  the  emperor  to 
his  grandson  Agrippa,  and  informed  Livia  of  it 
in  consequence  of  which  she  became  Vaa  cause 
of  her  hnsband'e  death,  A.D.  13  or  14.  She  is 
mentioned  on  two  or  three  occasions  l^  Ovid. 
—4.  Daughter  of  Cremutius  Cordus.  Vii.  Coa- 
DDB.— 6.  The  favorite  concubine  of  Commodu^ 
organized  the  plot  by  which  the  emperor  perish- 
ed. Fi<i^  CoMMODCB.  She  subsequently  became 
the  wife  of  Eclectua.  his  chamberlain,  also  a 
conspirator,  and  was  eventually  put  to  death  by 
Julianus,  along  with  Lietas,  who  also  had  been 
actively  enga^  in  the  plot. 

[Marcia  Aqua,  a  Roman  aqueduct  commenc- 
ed by  the  prstor  Marcius  Rex  145  B.C.,  and  fin> 
iahed  by  him  in  the  following  year,  his  term  ot 
office  having  been  renewed  for  that  purpose.  It 
passed  near  Tibur,  and  through  the  country  of 
the  Peligni  and  Marsi,  and  supplied  Rome  with 
its  best  water:  ni.  Rokap.  753b.] 

MabcZa  Gbks,  claimed  to  oe  descended  from 
Anons  Marcius,  the  fourth  king  of  Rome.  Vii. 
AMCtts  Mabcids.  Hence  one  of  its  families  sub- 
sequently assumed  the  name  of  Rex.  and  the 
heads  of  Numa  Pompilius  and  Ancus  MhicIus 
were  placed  unon  the  coins  of  the  Marcii  But, 
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notwithslariding  these  claims  to  sncfa  bigh  an- 
iquity,  no  patricians  of  this  name,  with  the  ex- 
cept'ton  of  Coholanns,  are  mentioned  in  the  ear- 
ly bii<toi7  or  the  repubiic  ivid.  ComoLiifUB) ; 
snd  it  was  not  till  after  the  eaactment  of  tbe 
Liclnian  laws  that  any  member  of  the  gens  oty 
tained  the  consulship.  The  names  of  die  most 
distin^ished  families  are  Cssnouma,  Pbilip- 
I'os.  Kkx,  and  Rutilus, 

M  tBciANA,  the  sister  of  Trajan,  and  mother 
ofMatidia,  who  was  the  mother  of  Ssbina,  the 
wife  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian. 

MakciIkopolis  {HapKiavoiiiroXic},  an  import- 
ant  city  in  the  interior  of  Mcesia  Inferior,  west 
of  Odessus,  founded  by  Trajan,  and  named  afler 
liis  sister  Marciana.  It  was  situated  on  the  high 
load  from  Constantinople  to  the  Danube.  It 
subsequently  became  the  capital  of  ibe  Bulga- 
rians, who  called  it  PrittUami  (fTpurftlaffa), 
whence  its  modem  name  PretlUmt,  but  the 
Greeks  still  call  it  Marcenopcli. 

Mjibciamvs.  1.  Emperor  of  the  East  A.D. 
450-457,  was  a  natire  of  Thrace  or  Illyricnm, 
and  served  fur  many  years  as  a  common  soldier 
in  the  imperial  army.  Of  his  early  history  we 
have  only  a  few  particulars  ;  but  he  had  attain- 
ed such  distiacti<m  at  the  death  of  Tbeodoaios 
II.  in  450,  that  the  widow  of  the  latter,  the  cel- 
ebrated Palcberia,  ofibred  her  hand  and  the  im- 
perial title  to  Marcian,  who  thus  became  Em- 
peror of  the  East.  Marcian  was  a  man  of  res- 
olution and  bravery ;  and  when  AttUa  sent  to 
demand  the  tribute  which  the  younger  Theodo- 
sioa  had  engaged  to  pay  annually,  the  emperor 
sternly  replied,  '■  I  have  iron  for  Attila,  but  no 
gold."  Attila  swore  Tengeance ;  but  he  first 
invaded  the  Western  Empire,  and  bis  death, 
two  years  afterward,  saved  Uie  East.  In  451 
Marcian  assembled  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  in 
which  the  doctrines  of  the  Eutychianswere  con- 
demned. He  died  in  457,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Leo. — 3.  Of  Heraclea  io  Pontus,  a  Greek 
eeographer,  of  uncertain  date,  but  who  perhaps 
rrTM  in  the  fifth  centnry  of  the  Christian  era. 
He  wrote  a  work  In  prose,  entitled  "  A  Periplua 
of  the  External  Sea,  both  eastern  and  western, 
and  of  the  largest  Islands  in  it."  The  External 
Sea  he  used  in  opposition  to  the  Mediterranean. 
This  work  was  in  two  books ;  of  which  the  for- 
mer, on  the  East  and  South  Seas,  has  come 
down  to  ns  entire ;  bat  of  the  latter,  which 
treated  of  the  West  and  North  Seas,  we  pos- 
aesa  only  the  three  last  chapters  on  Africa,  and 
a  mutilated  one  on  the  distance  from  Rome  to 
the  principal  cities  in  the  world.  In  this  work 
he  chiefly  follows  Ptolemy.  He  also  made  an 
epitome  of  the  Periplua  of  Artemidorus  of  Epb- 
eaus  {vid.  AaTExiDOBDa,  No.  4),  of  which  we 
possess  the  introduction,  and  the  periplua  of 
Pontus,  Blthyaia,  and  Paphlagonia.  Marcianus 
likewise  published  an  edition  of  Menippus  with 
additions  and  currections.  Vid.  Minippits.  The 
works  of  Miircianus  are  edited  by  Hudson,  in 
the  Geogia/'/ic  Graci  Minorca,  and  separately  by 
Hoffmann.  Marciani  Periplua,  dec.  Lips.,  1841. 

|{ARcii!ius,^£Liua,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  lived 
aider  Caracalla  and  Alexander  Serenis.  Hia 
works  are  frequently  cited  in  the  Digest 

Marcianl'8  Capella.    Vid.  Capklla. 

MabcIub,  an  Italian  seer,  whose  prophetic 
iVTses  ( Comuaa  MarttaW)  were  first  discover- 


ed by  M.  Atilius,  the  pnetor,  in  B.C.  213.  Tk  ey 
were  written  in  Latin,  and  two  extracts  from 
them  are  given  by  Livy,  one  containing  a  proph- 
ecy of  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  at  Canns,  and 
the  second,  onnmanding  the  institution  of  tl>e 
Ludi  Apollinarea.  The  Marcian  prophecies 
were  subsequently  preserved  in  the  Capitol 
with  the  Sibylline  books.  Some  writers  men- 
tion only  one  person  of  this  name,  but  others 
speak  of  two  brothers,  the  Marcii. 
MascIds.    Vid.  Marcia  Gbhs. 

[MAEooDiFKtiii  (DOW  Durtn),  a  city  of  tha 
Ubii  in  Gennanta  Inferior.} 

MAEcoHAifMt,  that  is,  men  of  the  mark  orboi 
der,  a  powerful  German  people  of  the  Suevlo 
race,  originally  dwelt  in  the  southwest  of  Ger 
many,  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Main ;  but  under  the  guidance 
of  their  chieftain  Marobodnus,  who  had  been 
brought  up  at  the  court  of  Augustus,  they  mi- 
grated into  the  land  of  the  Boii,  a  Celtic  race, 
who  inhabited  Bohemia  and  part  of  Bavann. 
Here  they  Htled  after  subduing  the  Boii,  ana 
founded  a  powerful  kingdom,  which  extended 
south  as  far  as  the  Danube.  rt'ii.MARoBODuus 
At  a  later  time,  the  Marcomanni,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Quadi  and  other  German  tribes, 
carried  on  a  long  and  bloody  war  with  the  Em- 
peror M.  Aurelius,  which  lasted  during  the  great 
er  part  of  his  reign,  and  was  only  brought  to  a 
conclusion  by  his  son  Commudus  purchasing 
peace  of  the  barbarians  as  soon  as  he  ascended 
the  throne,  A.D.  180. 

Mabdbks  or  MABDf  iRB  QiapA^^,  Mapdvfp^), 
a  district  of  Persia,  extending  north  from  Tao* 
cene  to  the  western  frontier  and  to  the  sea* 
coast.  It  seems  to  have  taken  its  name  irom 
some  branch  of  the  great  peopte  called  Mardi  oi 
Amardi,  who  are  found  in  various  parts  of  west- 
ern and  centra]  Asia;  for  example,  in  Arme- 
nia, Media,  Margiana,  and,  under  the  same  form 
of  name  as  those  in  Persia,  in  Sogdiana. 

Mardi.    Vid.  Amardi,  M.iRDBiix. 

MARDbKlas  iUapSovtoc),  a  distinguished  Per- 
sian, was  the  son  of  Gobryas,  and  the  son-in- 
law  of  Darius  Hystaspis.  In  B.C.  492  he  vraa 
sent  by  Darius  with  a  large  armament  to  pun- 
ish Eretria  and  Athens  for  the  aid  they  had 
given  to  the  lonians.  But  his  expe**itton  was 
an  entire  failure.  His  fieet  was  destioyed  by  a 
storm  off  Mount  Athos,  and  the  greater  part  ol 
his  land  forces  was  destroyed  on  his  passage 
throng  Manedonia  by  the  Brygians,  a  Thra- 
cian  tribe.  Ir.  consequence  of  his  failure,  he 
was  superseded  in  the  command  by  Datis  and 
Artaphemes,  490.  On  the  accession  of  Xerxes, 
Mardoniua  was  one  of  the  chief  instigators  of 
the  expedition  against  Greece,  with  the  gov 
emment  of  which  he  hopeO  to  be  invested  aft&i 
its  conquest ;  and  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
generals  of  the  land  army.  After  the  battle  of 
Salamis  (480)  he  became  alarmed  for  the  con 
sequences  of  the  advice  he  had  given,  and  per- 
suaded Xerxes  to  return  home  with  the  rest 
of  the  army,  leaving  three  hundred  thousand 
men  under  his  command  for  the  subjugation  of 
Greece.  He  was  defeated  in  the  folluwingyeai 
(470  B.C. ),  near  Platss,  by  the  combined  Greek 
forces  nnder  the  command  of  Paasaniaa,  mi 
was  slain  in  the  battle. 

Uabdob.    VH.  Axaeocs. 
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MkXDTtKE,  MardyImi.     Fij.  Makdcnk. 

MIrka,  -ea,  -Ia  {Mapiij,  Mapeta,  Hapta:  Ma- 
■xurfrc  Maredta :  ruins  at  ifarioutk),  a  town  of 
Lower  Egypt,  in  the  district  of  Mareotis,  on  the 
■outhero  side  of  the  Lake  Mareotis,  at  the  mouth 
of  a  canal. 

MarKotis  (Mopffinf).  1.  Also  called  Mnpc- 
uTtft  Tio/tdf,  a  district  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  the 
extreme  northwest,  on  the  Iwrders  of  the  Lib- 
yteNomos:  it  produced  good  wine. — 3.  A  town 
in  the  interior  of  the  Libys  Nomos,  between 
the  Oasis  of  Ammon  and  the  Oasis  Minor. 

MiHio-ns  or  MarIa  or  (-ia)  Lacds  (7  Mapra- 
nci  Kepela,  Mapia  Xtfiv^ :  now  Birket-Marioutht 
or  El-Krat)f  a  considerahle  lake  in  the  north- 
west of  Lower  Egypt,  separated  from  the  Med- 
iterranean by  the  neck  of  land  on  which  Alex- 
andrea  stood,  and  supplied  witii  water  by  the 
Caoopio  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  by  canals.  It 
was  leas  than  three  hundred  stadia  (thirty  geo- 
graphical miles)  long,  and  more  than  one  hund- 
red and  fifty  wide.  Itwaasurroundedwilhvines, 
palms,  and  papyrus.  It  serred  as  the  port  of 
Alexandrea  for  vessels  navirating  the  Nile. 

Marks  (Maper),  a  people  of  Asia,  on  the  north- 
ern coast  of  the  Euxine,  who  served  in  the  army 
of  Xerxes,  being  equipped  with  helmets  of  wick- 
er-work, leatbem  ahields,  and  jaralina. 

Marbsa,  Maibscha  (Ht^HTffd,  HofHoa,  Uapur- 
wa,  ttopeaxa :  probably  ruins  southeast  of  Beit 
Jibrin),  an  ancient  fortress  of  Palestine,  in  the 
south  of  Judsa,  of  some  importance  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  early  kings  of  Judah  and  of  the  Mac- 
eabees.  The  Parthians  had  destroyed  it  before 
the  time  of  Euadtius ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
its  rains  contributed  to  the  erection  of  the  city 
of  ElentheropoliB  (now  Beit  Jibrin),  which  was 
afterward  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Bseto- 
gabra,  two  Roman  miles  northwest  of  Maresa. 

Makescha.    Vid.  Maxesa. 

MaboiZna  {1^  Uapyuxvn  ■  the  southern  part  of 
Khiva,  soathwest  part  of  Bokhara,  and  north- 
east part  of  Khoraitan),  a  province  of  the  an- 
cient Persian  empire,  and  afterward  of  the  Gre- 
co-Syrian, Parthian,  and  Persian  kingdoms  in 
Central  Asia,  north  of  the  mountains  called 
Sariphi  (now  Gkoor),  a  part  of  the  chain  of  the 
Indian  Caucasus,  which  divided  it  from  Aria; 
and  boanded  on  the  east  by  Bactriana,  on  the 
northeast  and  north  liy  the  River  Oxus,  which 
divided  it  from  Sogdiana  end  Soythia,  and  on 
the  west  Hyreania.  It  received  fts  name 
Irom  the  River  Margus  (now  Moorghah),  which 
flows  through  it.  from  southeast  to  northwest, 
and  is  lost  m  the  sands  of  the  De»crt  of  Khiva. 
On  this  river,  near  its  termination,  stood  the 
capital  of  the  district,  Antiochia  Margiana  (now 
Men}-  'With  the  exceiAion  of  the  districts 
round  this  and  the  minor  rivers,  which  produced 
excellent  wine,  the  country  was  for  the  most 
part  a  sandy  desert.  Its  chief  inhabitants  were 
the  Deitices,  Paml,  Tapuri,  and  branches  of 
the  great  tribes  of  the  Massagets,  Dahn,  and 
Mardi.  The  country  became  known  to  the 
Greeks  by  the  expeditions  of  Alexander  and 
Antiochus  I.,  the  first  of  whom  founded,  and 
the  second  rebuilt,  Antiochia ;  and  the  Romans 
of  the  age  of  Augustus  obtained  further  infor- 
mation about  it  from  the  returned  captives  who 
had  been  taken  by  the  Parthians  and  had  resided 
at  Antiochia. 
47» 


{     MAxaiTES.    Vid.  Hdhkrus,  p.  878,  a 

Mabovii  or  Maroi's,  a  fortified  piece  io  M<^ 
sia  Superior,  west  of  Viminaciom,  situated  oa 
I  the  River  Margus  [now  Morava),  at  its  conflu- 
,  ence  with  the  Danube.  Here  Diocletian  gained 
I  a  decisive  victory  over  Carinus.  The  Rivei 
I  Margus,  which  is  one  of  the  aouthem  tribnta*. 
riea  of  the  Danube,  rises  in  Mount  Orbelus. 
!     MiBous.    Vid.  Maroiana. 

Maria.    Vid.  Marea,  MABrons. 
Mariaba.    Vid.  Saba. 

Mabiahka  [VLaptofia^y  -idfnr,  -i^mr),  a  city  ol 
Ctele-Syria,  some  miles  west  of  Emesa,  asmgn* 
ed  by  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  territory  of 
AraduB. 

Mabiahnb.    Vid.  Hbbodbs. 

Mariahhe  Tdrris,  a  tower  at  Jemnlem, 
built  by  Herod  the  Great 

[MabiIha  (Mapiovf ),  8  cohtoy  established  by 
C.  Marina  on  the  east  coast  of  Corsica,  the  sec- 
ond chief  city  of  the  island,  with  a  ^xxd  har- 
bor :  its  ruins  still  exist  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Golo  (the  ancient  Tavola),  in  a  district  called 
the  plain  of  ilfanana.] 

Mabiaw^s  Fossa    Vid.  Fossa. 

MARiAHDtin  (Hc/KovJimoi),  an  ancient  people 
of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  northern  coast,  east  of 
the  River  Sangarius,  in  the  northeast  part  of 
Blthynia.  With  respect  to  their  etboical  affin- 
ities, it  seems  doubtful  whether  they  were  con- 
nected with  the  Thraciao  tribes  (the  Thyni  and 
Bitbyni)  on  the  west,  or  the  Faphlagonians  «n 
the  east ;  hut  the  latter  qipeara  the  more  prob- 
able. 

MABliMua  MoHS  (now  Sierra  Morena\  ■ 
mountain  in  Hiapania  Bntica,  properly  only  ■ 
western  oflshoot  of  the  Orospeda.  The  east- 
ern part  of  it  was  called  Saltus  CastulonensiB, 
and  derived  its  name  frum  the  town  of  Castnlo. 

Marioa,  a  Latin  nymph,  the  mother  of  La- 
tinuB  by  Faunas,  was  worshipped  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  Minturnn  in  a  grove  on  the  River  Li- 
ria.  Hence  the  countir  round  Mintums  is 
called  by  Horace  (Carta.,  iii.,  17,  7]  Jtfcrwo 
liiora. 

MahIwub  (Mopicof)-  !•  Of  Tyre,  a  Greek 
geographer,  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  sec- 
ond century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  was  the 
immediate  predecessor  of  Ptolemy.  Marinus 
was  ODdoubtedly  the  fonoder  of  mathematical 
geography  in  antiqui^ ;  and  Ptolemy  based  hia 
whola  work  upon  that  of  Marinus.  Vid.  Pfol- 
bhjCV*.  The  chief  merit  of  Marinus  was,  that 
he  put  an  end  to  the  uncertainty  that  bad  hith- 
erto prevailed  respecting  the  positions  of  places, 
by  assigning  to  each  its  latitude  and  longitude. 
— 2.  Of  Fiavia  Neapolis,  in  Falestioe,  a  philos- 
opher and  rhetorician,  was  the  pu^l  and  sue 
cesaor  of  Proelua,  whose  life  he  wrote,  a  work 
which  is  still  extant,  edited  by  Boissonade, 
Lips.,  1814. 

MabIsus  (now  Maroteh),  called  Maris  (Hd- 
pif)  by  Herodotus,  a  river  of  Dacia,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  writers,  falls  into  the  Dan 
ube,  but  which  in  reality  falls  into  the  Theita 
and,  along  with  this  river,  into  the  Danube. 

MABrriHA,  a  sea-port  town  of  the  Avatici,  and 
a  Roman  colony  in  Gallia  Narbonensis. 

MabIos.  1.  C,  the  celebrated  Roman,  who 
was  seven  times  consul,  was  born  to  B  C.  157, 
near  Arpiniun,  of  an  obscure  and  humt^e  lamilT . 
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nis  lather's  name  was  C.  Marina,  and  his  moth- 
er's Fulcinia ;  and  bis  parents,  as  well  as  Mari- 
os himself  were  olients  of  the  ootde  plebeian 
bouse  of  the  Herennii.  So  indigent,  indeed,  is 
the  family  represented  to  baTe  beeo,  that  young 
Mariua  ia  said  to  hare  worked  as  a  common 
peasant  for  wages,  before  be  entered  the  ranks 
of  the  Roman  army.  (Comp.  Jav.,  viii.,  846.) 
The  meanness  of  his  origin  baa  probably  been 
somewhat  exaggerated ;  but,  at  all  events,  be 
distii^uisbed  himself  so  much  by  bis  valor  at 
the  siege  of  Numantia  io  Spain  (184)  as  to  at- 
tract the  notice  of  Soipio  Amcaniis,  who  is  said 
to  have  foretold  lus future  greatness.  His  name 
does  Dot  occur  again  fur  fifteen  years ;  but  in 
119  he  was  elect^  tribune  of  the  plebs,  when 
be  was  thirty-eight  years  of  age.  In  this  office 
he  came  forward  as  a  popular  leader,  and  pro- 
posed a  law  to  ^ive  greater  freedom  to  the  peo- 
ple at  the  electionB ;  and  when  the  senate  at- 
tempted  to  overawe  him,  he  commanded  one 
of  his  officers  to  carry  the  consul  Metellus  to 
prison.  He  now  became  a  marked  man,  and 
the  aristocracy  opposed  him  wiUi  all  their  might,  i 
He  lost  his  election  to  the  vdilesbip,  and  with 
difficDlty  obtained  the  prstorsbip ;  but  he  ac- 
quired influence  and  importance  by  bis  marriage 
with  Julia,  the  sister  of  C.  Julius  Cnaar,  who 
was  the  father  of  the  fntare  ruler  of  Rome.  In 
109  Marius  croesed  over  into  Africa  as  legate 
of  the  consul  Q.  Metellus.  Here,  in  the  war 
against  Jngurtha,  the  military  genius  of  Marius 
had  ample  opponouity  of  displaying  itself,  and 
he  was  soon  regarded  as  the  most  distiagnish- 
ed  officer  in  the  army.  He  also  ingratiated 
himself  with  the  soldiers,  who  praised  him  in 
the  highest  terms  in  their  letters  to  their  friends 
at  Rome.  His  popularity  became  so  great  that 
be  resolved  to  return  to  Rome,  and  become  at 
once  a  candidate  for  the  consulship ;  but  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  he  ditained  from  Me- 
telloa  permisuon  to  leave  Afrioa.  On  his  arri- 
val at  Rome  he  was  elected  eonsul  with  an 
cnthosiasm  which  bore  down  all  opposition  be- 
fore it ;  and  be  received  from  the  people  Ae 
pioTince  of  Nuroidia,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
war  aninst  Jugurtha  (107).  On  his  return  to 
Naaudia  he  carried  on  the  war  witb  great  vigor ; 
and  in  the  ibUowing  year  (106)  Jngurtha  waa 
surrendered  to  him  1^  the  treachery  of  Bocdiiis, 
king  of  Manretania.  Vid.  Jcodetba.  Marina 
sent  his  queestor  Sulla  to  receive  the  Nnmidlan 
king  from  Bocchns.  This  circumstance  sowed 
the  seeds  of  the  personal  hatred  which  after- 
ward existed  between  Marius  and  Sulla,  since 
the  enemies  of  Marius  claimed  fbr  Sulla  the 
merit  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  close  by  obtain- 
ingpossesaionoftbepersonof Jognrtha.  Mean- 
time Italy  was  threatened  by  a  vast  horde  of 
barbarians,  who  had  migrated  from  the  north 
of  Germany.  The  two  leading  nations  of  which 
they  consisted  were  called  Cimbri  and  Teutoni, 
the  former  of  whom  are  supposed  to  have  been 
Celts,  and  the  latter  Gauls.  To  these  two  great 
races  were  added  Ute  Ambrooes.  and  some  of 
the  Swias  tribes,  such  as  the  TigurinL  The 
whole  host  is  said  to  have  contained  three  hund- 
red ttiousand  fighting  men,  besides  a  much 
larger  number  of  women  and  childr^.  They 
bad  defeated  one  Roman  army  after  another, 
and  it  appeared  ttiat  nothing  could  check  their 


progress.  The  utmost  alarm  prevailed  thion?b- 
out  Italy ;  all  party  quarrels  were  hushed. 
Every  one  felt  that  Marius  was  the  only  man 
capable  of  saving  the  state,  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly elected  consul  a  second  time  during  his 
at»ence  in  Africa.  Marias  entered  Rnme  in 
trinmpli  on  the  first  of  January,  104,  the  first 
day  of  his  second  consulship.  Meanwhile,  the 
threatened  danger  was  for  a  while  averted.  In- 
stead of  crossing  the  Alps,  the  Cimbri  marched 
into  Spain,  whi(£  they  ravaged  for  the  next  two 
or  three  jrears.  But  as  the  return  of  the  bar- 
barians was  constantly  expected,  Marius  was 
elected  consul  a  third  time  in  103,  and  a  fourth 
time  in  102.  In  the  latter  of  these  years  the 
Cimbri  returned  into  Gaul.  The  barbarians 
now  divided  their  forces.  The  Cimbri  marched 
round  the  northern  foot  of  the  Alps,  in  order  to 
eater  Italy  by  the  northeast,  crossing  the  Tyro- 
lese  Alps  by  the  defiles  of  Tridentnm  (now 
Trent).  The  Teutoni  and  Ambrones,  on  the 
other  hand,  marched  against  Marius,  who  had 
taken  up  a  position  in  a  fortified  camp  on  the 
I  Rhone.  The  decisive  battle  waa  fought  near 
Aqusi  Sextite  (now  Aix).  The  carnage  waa 
dreadfiil.  The  whole  nation  was  annihilated, 
for  those  who  did  not  fbll  in  the  battle  put  an 
end  to  their  own  lives.  The  Cimbri,  meantime, 
bad  forced  their  way  into  Italy.  Marius  was 
elected  consul  a  fifth  time  (iOl),  and  joined  the 
proconsul  Catulns  in  the  north  of  Italy.  The 
two  generals  jnined  a  great  victor;  over  the 
enemy  on  a  plain  called  Uw  Campi  Randfi,  neat 
Vercelln  (now  F«re«Ui).  The  Cimbri  met  with 
the  same  fete  as  the  Teutoni ;  the  whole  nation 
was  destn^ed.  Marios  was  received  at  Rome 
with  unprecedented  honors.  He  was  hailed  as 
the  saviour  of  the  state ;  his  name  was  coupled 
with  the  gods  in  the  libations  and  at  banquets, 
and  he  received  the  title  of  third  founder  of 
Rome.  Hitherto  the  career  of  Marius  bad  been 
a  gdorioBB  one ;  hot  the  remainder  of  his  life  ia 
fun  of  horrors,  and  brings  out  the  worst  features 
of  his  character.  In  order  to  secure  the  con- 
sulship the  sixth  time,  he  entered  into  close  con- 
nection with  two  of  the  worst  demagogues  that 
ever  appeared  at  Rome,  Satnniinas  and  Glaucia. 
He  gained  his  object,  and  was  consul  a  sixth 
time  in  100.  In  this  year  he  drove  into  exile 
hie  old  enemy  Metellos ;  and  shortly  afterward, 
when  Satnminna  and  Glaocia  took  up  arms 
against  ^e  state,  Marius  cmshed  the  insurrec 
tion  by  c<HQmand  of  the  senate.  Vid.  SiTusm- 
Nus.  His  conduct  in  this  affair  was  greatly 
blamed  by  the  peo|de,  who  looked  upon  bim  as 
a  traitor  to  his  former  friends.  For  the  next 
few  yeaiB  Marina  took  little  part  in  public  affhirs. 
He  possessed  none  of  the  qualifications  which 
were  necessary  to  maintain  inflnence  in  the 
state  during  a  time  of  peace,  being  an  unletter- 
ed soldier,  rude  in  manners,  andarrogant  in  con* 
duct.  The  Social  war  again  called  bim  into 
a  dive  service  (90).  He  served  as  legate  of  the 
consul  P.  Rutilms  Lnpos ;  and  after  the  latter 
had  fallen  in  battle,  he  defeated  the  Marsi  in 
two  successive  engagements.  Marius  waa  now 
sixty-seven,  and  his  body  had  grown  stout  and 
unwiddy ;  but  be  was  still  as  greedy  of  honor 
and  distinction  as  he  had  ever  been.  He  had 
set  his  heart  npon  obtaining  the  command  of 
I  the  war  against  Mitbradates,  which  the  senate 
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kad  nestowed  upon  the  consul  SuUa  at  the  end 
of  the  Social  war  (88).  In  order  to  gain  his  ob^ 
ject.  Maiius  allied  himself  to  the  tribune  P. 
Sulpicius  Rufus,  who  brought  forward  a  laW'for 
distributing  the  Italiao  allies,  who'had  just  ob- 
taioed  the  Roman  flranchrse,  afiaong  all  the  Ro- 
man trihea.  Aa  tboae  new  citizens  greatly  ex- 
ceeded the  old  citizens  in  number,  the /  would, 
of  course,  be  able  to  carry  whatever  the;  pleased 
in  the  comitia.  The  law  was  carried,  notwith- 
standing the  violent  opposition  of  the  consuls ; 
and  the  tribes,  in  which  the  new  citizens  now 
had  the  majority,  appointed  Marina  to  the  com- 
mand of  tho  war  against  Mithradates.  SaUa 
fled  to  his  anuy,  which  was  stationed  at  Nola ; 
and  wlien  Marius  seat  thither  two  military  trib- 
unes to  take  the  command  of  the  troops,  Sulla 
not  only  refused  to  surrender  the  command,  but 
marched  upon  Rome  at  the  head  of  his  aimy. 
Marius  was  now  obliged  to  take  to  flight.  Afler 
wandering  along  the  coast  of  Latium,  and  en- 
countering territde  snSeringa  and  privations, 
which  he  bore  with  nnflinching  fortitude,  be 
was  at  length  taken  prisoner  in  the  marshes 
formed  by  the  River  Liris,  near  Mintume.  The 
magistrates  of  this  place  resolred  to  pat  him  to 
death,  in  accordance  with  a  command  which 
Sulia  had  sent  to  all  the  towns  in  Italy.  A 
Gallic  or  Cirabrian  mldier  andertook  to  carry 
their  •sentence  into  eSbot,  and  with  a  drawn 
sword  entered  the  apartment  wliere  Marias  was 
confined.  The  part  of  the  room  in  which  Ma- 
rius lay  was  in  the  shade ;  and  to  the  frightened 
barbarian  the  eyes  of  Marius  seemed  to  dart  ont 
fire,  and  from  Uie  darkness  a  terrible  voice  ex- 
claimed, *'  Man,  dnnt  thou  murder  C.  Marnu  1" 
Tlie  barbarian  immediately  threw  down  his 
sword,  and  niahed  out  of  the  house.  Straight- 
way there  was  a  revulsion  of  feeling  among  the 
inhabitants  of  MiatumBe.  They  got  ready  a 
ship,  and  placed  Marius  on  board.  He  reached 
Africa  in  safety,  and  landed  at  Cartilage  {  bat 
he  had  scarcely  put  his  foot  on  shore  before  the 
Xoman  governor  sent  an  officer  to  bid  him  leave 
the  countiy.  This  last  blow  ahnost  unmanned 
Marius ;  his  only  reply  was,  "  Tell  the  prw- 
tor  that  yon  have  seen  C.  Marius  a  fugitive  sit- 
ting on  the  ruins  of  Carthage."  Soon  after- 
ward Marius  was  joined  by  bis  son,  and  they 
took  refuge  in  the  island  of  Cercina.  Daring 
this  time  a  revolntton  had  taken  (dace  at  Rome, 
in  consequence  of  vrhvsh  Marina  was  eniUilfld 
to  return  to  Italy.  The  eonsol  Oinna  (87),  who 
belonged  to  the  Marian  party,  had  been  driven 
oat  of  Rome  by  bis  colleague  Octavius,  and  bad 
subsequently  been  deprived  by  the  senate  of  the 
consulate.  Ctnna  collected  an  army,  and  re- 
solved to  recover  bis  honors  by  force  of  arms. 
Aa  aeon  as  Marios  heard  of  these  changes,  he 
left  Afhte,  and  joined  Cinna  in  Italy.  Marios 
and  Cinci  now  laid  siege  to  R(Hne.  The  failure 
of  provisions  compelled  the  senate  to  yield,  and 
Marius  and  Cinna  entered  Rome  as  conqnerors. 
The  most  firightful  scenes  followed.  The  guards 
of  Marius  stabbed  eveiy  one  whom  he  did  not 
salute,  and  the  streets  ran  with  the  blood  of  the 
noblest  of  the  Roman  aristocracy.  Among  the 
victims  of  his  vengeance  were  the  great  orator 
M.  Antonius  and  his  former  colleague  Q.  Catu- 
lus.  W  ithout  going  through  the  form  of  an 
•Ibdion,  Marius  and  Cinna  named  themselves 
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consuls  for  tile  following  ycar(86).  But  he  did 
not  long  enjoy  the  honor:  he  was  now  in  hia 
seventy-first  year ;  his  body  was  worn  out  by 
■the  fatigues  and  snSerings  be  had  recently  uti- 
dergone  ;  and  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  his  con* 
sulsbip  he  died  of  an  attack  of  pleurisy,  after 
seven  days*  illness. — 8.  C,  the  son  of  the  pre-  . 
ceding,  but  only  by  adoption.  He  followed  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  father,  and  was  equally  dis- 
tinguished by  merciless  severity  against  bis 
enemies.  He  was  consul  in  82,  when  he  was 
twenty-seven  years  of  age.  In  this  year  be 
was  defeated  Sulla  near  Sacriportns  on  the 
frontiers  ofLatinm,  whereupon  he  took  refuge 
in  the  stron^y-fortified  town  of  Prsnesie. 
Here  be  was  besieged  for  some  time ;  but  after 
Sulla's  great  victory  at  the  Colline  gate  of  Rome 
over  Pontius  Telesinus.  Marius  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life,  after  making  an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt to  escape. — 3.  The  false  Marius.  Vii. 
AktATica. — [4.  M.  Cbatidiskds  Maeius,  son  o€ 
M.  Oratidlus,  bat  adopted  by  one  of  the  Maiia 
gehs,  probably  a  brother  of  the  celebrated  Ma- 
rius :.  he  was  a  popular  speaker,  and  in  high 
favor  with  the  people.  During  the  proscrip- 
tions  of  Sulla  he  was  killed  by  Catiline  in  a 
brutal  manner,  and  his  head  was  carried  in  tri- 
umph through  the  city.]--£.  M.  Adrklibs  Ma- 
Biirs,  one  of  the  thirt;^  tyrante,  was  the  fourth 
of  Uie  usurpers  who  in  succession  ruled  GauU 
in  defiance  of  Gallienns.  He  reigned  only  two 
or  ihrue  days,  but  there  are  coins  of  bis  extant. 
— 6.  MakioS  Celsitb.  Vid.  Cblsds. — 7.  Mari- 
Di  MAziicna,  a  Roman  historian,  who  is  repeat- 
edly  cited  tho  Augustan  historians.  Hf 
probaUy  flourished  under  Alexander  Severus, 
and  appears  to  have  written  the  biographies  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  beginning  with  Trajan 
and  ending  with  Elagabalus. — B.  Mabius  Mbr- 
OATOB,  an  ecclesiastiiuil  writer,  distinguished  as 
a  zealous  antagonist  of  the  Pelagians  and  tho 
Nestorians.  He  appears  to  have  commenced 
his  literary  career  during  the  pontificate  of  Zosi- 
mus,  A.D.  418,  at  Rome,  and  be  afterward  re- 
paired to  Coa8tantino[de.  Hercator  seems  un- 
doubtedly to*  have  been  a  layman,  but  we  are 
ignorant  of  every  circumstance  connected  with 
his  origin  and  personal  history.  The  works  of 
Mercator  refer  exclusively  to  the  Pelagian  and 
Nestortan  heresies,  and  consist,  for  the  most 
part,  of  passages  extracted  and  translated  from 
the  chief  Greek  authorities.  The  best  editi<Hi 
is  by  Baluze,  Par.,  I(»4. 

MarhIrToa  (i^  Ma/uiap(X$ :  Kap/iaplSat :  now 
Mater*  pmrl  of  TriptHi  and  northwetUm  pari  of 
Egypt),  a  district  of  Northern  Africa,  between 
Cyrenaica  and  Egypt,  but  by  some  ancient  ge- 
ographers reckoned  as  a  part  of  Cyrenaica.  and 
by  others  as  a  part  of  Egypt ;  while  others, 
again,  call  only  the  western  part  of  it,  from  tho 
borders  of  Cyrenaica  to  the  Catabathmus  Mag- 
nus, by  the' name  of  Mannarica,  and  the  east- 
ern part,  from  the  Catabathmus  Magnus  to  the 
Sinus  Plinthinetes,  Libyse  Nomos.  Inland  it 
extended  as  far  as  the  Oasis  of  Anunon.  It 
was,  fbr  the  most  part,  a  sandy  desert,  inter- 
sected With  low  ranges  of  hills.  Its  inhaUt< 
ants  were  called  by  Uie  general  name  of  Mar- 
maridse..  Their  chief  tribes  were  tho  Adyr- 
machids  and  Giligamms  on  the  coast,  and  tho 
Nasamones  and  Aug  lie  in  the  interior 
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MaihibTuh  (Ht^i^wptoi' :  Jtaft/i&ptoc  now 
llarmari\  a  place  on  the  aonthwestem  coast 
of  Eabiea,  with  a  temple  of  Apollo  Marmarius, 
and  celebrated  marble  quarries,  which  ttelongcd 
U>  Caiyatus. 

Maio,  ViaaiLios.    VO.  TiaoiLius. 

hUaoBODiJiTa,  the  Latiniied  furm  of  Jie  Ger- 
mao  Maibod,  hin;  vf  the  HarcomanLi,  was  a 
Suenao  by  Unh,  and  was  bom  about  B.C.  18. 
He  was  sent  in'kts  heg'hood  with  other  host- 
sees  to  Rome,  where  he  attracted  the  notice 
of  Augnatur,  and  received  a  libend  education. 
After  his  return  to  his  native  country  he  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  8  powerfiil  Jungdom  in 
central  Gennany,  along  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Sanabe,  from  Reeoasberg  nearly  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Hungary,  and  which  stretched  far  into 
the  interior.  His  power  excited  the  je^ousy 
of  Aognstua,  who  had  detennined  to  send  a  for- 
midable army  to  invade  hia  domini6ns ;  but  the 
revolt  of  tbe  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians  (A.D. 
6)  prevented  tbe  emperor  from  carrying  hia  de- 
sign into  eflbet.  MarOboduns  eventnally  be- 
came an  object  of  snspicion  to  the  other  Ger- 
man tribes  and  was  at  length  axpell^  from 
his  dominions  by  Catualda,  a  chief  of  the  Go- 
thooes,  about  A.D.  19.  He  took  refuge  in  Italy, 
where  Tiberius  allowed  him  to  remain,  and  he 
passed  tbe  remainder  of  hia  life  at  Ravenna. 
He  died  in  35,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three  years. 

Maboh  i^apav).  1.  Son  of  Evanlhes,-  vaA 
grandson  of  Bacchus  (Dionysas)  and  Ariadne, 
priest  of  ApolloQt  Maronea  in  Thrace.  He  was 
the  hero  of  sweet  wine,  and  is  mentioned 
among  the  companions  of  Bacchns  (Dionysas). 
— rs.  One  of  the  brave  Spartan  band  who  fought 
and  fell  with  Leonida8.at  Thermopyla.] 

Mabobea  (Mo^feia  :  HofKnwfr^ :  nowJlf»- 
ff^na),  a  town  on  the  sonlhem  coast  of  Thrace, 
■itnated  on  tbe  aorthern  bank  of  tbe  I.ake  Is- 
maris  and  on  the  River  Sthenas,  more  anciently 
called  Ortagurea.  It  belonged  originally  to  the 
Ciconea,  but  afterward  received  o^onists  from 
Chios.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  excellent  wine, 
which  even  Homer  mentions. 

Mabpbsia  0i6pimaaa\  daughter  of  ETenns 
taA  Alcippe.   For  detaiw,  vU.  Idas. 

Mabpessa  {Uupmiaaa),  a  monntain  in  Faros, 
from  which  the  celebteted  Parian  marble  was 
obtained.  Hence  Vifgil  {£n.,  vi.,  471)  spealis 
of  Marpttia  eautu. 

[Mabpbssds  (Mofm^aaoc),  a  city  of  Troas,  be- 
longing to  the  territory  of  Lampsacns,  the  na^ 
tive  city  of  one  of  tbe  Sibyls  ] 

MABBirciKi,  a  brave  and  warlike  people  in 
Italy  of  the  Sabellian  race,  oeoupying  a  narrow 
slip  of  country  along  the  right  bank  of  the  River 
Atemns,  and  bonnoed  on  the'north  by  tbe  Ves- 
tini,  oo  the  west  by  the  Pelignt  and  Marsi,  on 
the  sonth  by  tbe  Frentani,  and  on  the  east  by 
tbe  Adriatic  Sea.  Hieir  chief  town  was  Tbatb, 
and  at  tbe  month  of  the  Ateroas  they  possess- 
ed, in  common  with  the  Vestini,  the  sea-port 
ATXBirtnf.  Along  with  the  Marai,  Peligni,  and 
the  other  Sabellian  tribes,  they  fought  a^inst 
Rome  ;  and,  together  with  them,  tbiay  submit- 
ted to  the  Romans  in  B.C.  804,  and  eonclnded 
« {Mace  with  tbe  republic. 

MabbSvIox  or  MabSvIuh.  I.  (Now  S.  Btih 
tdelto),  the  ?hief  town  of  the  Marsi  (who  are 
Uwiefore  called  g€n»  Mvmti,  Virg.,  £h.,  tu., 
HI 


7fiO),  situated  on  the  eastern  Bank  of  the  Lan 

Fucinus,  and  on  the  ruad  between  Corfinium 
and  Alba  Fucentia. — 2.  {^iow  Morro),  an  an- 
cient town  of  the  Aborigiiles  in  the  oonntry  of 
the  Sabines,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Mar* 
sic  Marruvium. 

Mass,  an.  ancieut  Roman  god,  wbo  was  at  an 
early  period  identified  by  tbe  Romans  with  Uie 
Greek  Ares,  or  the  god  delighting  in  bloody 
war.  Vid.  Aaea.  The  name  of  the  god  in  the 
Sabine  and  Ctecan  was  Mamers  ;  and  Mars  it- 
self is  a  contraction  of  Mavera  or  Mavors.  Next 
to  Jupiter.  Mars  enjoyed  tlie  highest  honors  at 
Rome.  He  is  freqoenUy  designated  as  Fatlur 
Jf«r«,  whence  tbe  forma  M*rtfUer  and  Jfasptfer, 
analogous  to  Jupiter.  Jupiter,  Mara,  and  Qui- 
rinus  were  tbe  three  tutelary  divinities  of  Rome, 
to  each  of  whom  King  Numa  appointed  a  fia- 
men.  He  was  worshipped  at  Rome  aa  the  god 
of  war,  and  war  itaelf  was  frequently  designat- 
ed by  the  name  of  Mars.  His  priests,  the  Salii, 
danced  in  full  armor,  and  the  place  dedicated 
to  warlike  exereiaea  was  eidlea  after  bis  Bame 
(Campu  Jfarftw).  fiat,  being  tbe  father  of  tbe 
Romans,  Mars  was  also  the  protector  of  the 
most  honorable  pursuit,  i.  t.,  s^ricultare ;  and 
under  the  name  of  Silvanns,  he  was  worship 
ped  as  the  guardian  of  cattle.  Mars  was  also 
identified  with  Quirinus,  wbo  was  the  deity 
watching  over  tiie  Roman  citizens  in  their  civil 
capacity  as  Qnirites.  Thus  Mars  appears  un- 
der three  aspects.  As  the  wailike  god,  be  was 
called  Gradiaia ;  as  the  rustic  god,  he  was  call- 
ed SUhanu* ;  while,  in  hia  relation  to  the  stjte, 
he  bore  the  name  of  Qairinui.  His  wife  was 
called  iVms  or  iVerwna,  the  fominine  of  Nero, 
which  in  Uie  Sabine  language  signified  '^strong.** 
The  wolf  and  the  woodpewer  (piciu)  were  sa- 
cred to  Mara.  Numerous  temples  were  dedicat 
ed  to  him  at  Rome,  the  most  important  of  which 
was  that  oatside  the  Porta  Capena,  on  tbe  Ap- 
pian  road,  and  that  of  Mars  Ultor,  wbioh  was 
built  by  Aagnstas  in  tbe  forum. 

[Mabsacii,  a  people  in  Gallia  Belgiea,  on  one 
of  tbe  islands  formed  by  the  R!une,  which  first 
beeame  known  to  the  Romans  '*krough  tbe  war 
with  GiTilis.] 

Mabsi.  1.  a  brave  and  warlike  people  of  the 
Sabellian  race,  dwelt  in  the  centra  of  Italy,  in 
the  high  land  surrounded  by  tbe  mountains  of 
the  Apennines,  in  which  the  Lake  Fucinas  is 
situated.  Along  with  their  neighbors  Uie  Pe- 
ligni, Matnunni,  dee.,  they  oonranded  a  peace 
with  Rome,  B-C  304.  Tlieir  braveiy  was  pro- 
verbial ;  and  they  were  the  prime  movers  of 
the  celebrated  war  waged  against  Rome  by  the 
Socii  or  Italian  aDiea  in  order  to  obtain  tbe  Ro- 
man franchise,  and  which  is  known  by  tbe  name 
of  tbe  Marsic  or  Social  war.  Their  chief  town 
waa  MABBTTviirM.  The  Marai  appear  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  Uie  medicinal  properties 
of  several  of  the  plants  growing  npon  their 
monntains,  and  to  have  employed  them  as  rem- 
edies against  the  bites  of  serpents,  and  in  other 
cases.  Hence  they  were  regarded  as  magi- 
cians, and  were  said  to  be  descended  from  a 
son  of  Circe.  Others,  again,  derived  their  orU 
gio  from  tbe  Phrygian  Marsyaa  simply  on  ao> 
count  of  the  resemblaaoe  of  Uie  name.-^.  A 
people  in  Germany,  q>pear  to  haTe  dwdt  otig 
m&lly  00  both  bonks  of  the  Ems,  and  to  ban 
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fcpen  only  a  tribe^f  Ihe  Cheruaji,  although  Tac- 
itus makes  them  one  of  the  most  ancient  tribes 
in  Germany.  They  joined  the  Cherusci  in  the 
war  acainsi  the  lUimana,  which  terminated  in 
the  defeat  of  Vanw,  but  they  were  anbsequeDtly 
drtvea  into  the  interior  of  the  country  by  Oer- 
maoicus. 

HARaiom,  a  people  in  the  soutbeast  of  Ger- 
many, of  Suevic  extraction. 

Marscb,  DouiTiDs,  a  Roman  poet  of  the  Au- 
gustan age.  He  wrote  poems  of  various  kinds, 
bat  bis  epigrams  were  the  most  celebrated  of 
his  productioDS.  Hence  be  is  frequently  men- 
tioaed  by  Martial,  who  speaks  of  him  in  terms 
of  the  highest  admiration-  He  wrote  a  beauti- 
ful epitaph  on  Tibullus,  which  has  come  down 
to  us. 

MARsf  AS  (MopiTvac).  1.  A  mythological  per- 
sonage, connected  with  the  earliest  period  of 
Gre^  music.  He  is  rariously  called  the  son 
of  Hyagnis,  or  of  CGagrua,  or  of  Olympus. 
Some  make  him  a  satyr,  others  a  peasant.  All 
agree  in  placing  him  in  Phrygia.  The  follow- 
is  the  outline  of  his  story :  Minerva  (Athena) 
haviag,  while  playing  the  flute,  seen  tlie  reflec- 
tion of  herself  in  water,  aud  obsenred  the  dis- 
tortion of  her  features,  threw  away  the  instm- 
meot  in  disgdst.  It  was  picked  up  by  Maiayaa, 
who  no  sooner  began  to  blow  through  it,  than 
the  flute,  haTiDg  once  been  inspired  by  the 
breath  of  a  goddess,  emitted  of  its  own  accord 
tiie  most  beautiful  strains.  Elated  by  his  suc- 
cess, Harsyas  was  rash  enough  to  challenge 
ApoUo  to  a  musical  contest,  the  conditions  of 
whioh  were  that  the  viotor  ahonld  do  what  he 
pleased  with  the  Tanqalsbed.  The  Moses,  or, 
according  to  others,  the  Nyseaos,  were  the 
umpires.  Apollo  played  upon  the  cithara,  and 
Marsyas  upon  the  flute ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
former  added  his  voice  to  the  music  of  hia  lyre 
that  the  contest  was  decided  in  his  favor.  As 
a  just  punislmient  for  the  presumption  of  Mar- 
syas,  Apollo  bound  him  to  a  tree,  and  flayed 
him  alive.  His  blood  was  the  source  of  the 
lUver  Maisyas,  and  Apollo  hnng  op  his  skin  in 
the  care  out  of  whi^  that  river  flows.  His 
flutes  (for,  accordiog  to  some,  the  instrument 
on  which  he  played  was  the  double  flute)  were 
carried  by  the  River  Marsyas  into  the  Mfean* 
der,  and  again  emei^ng  in  the  Asopus,  were 
thrown  on  land  by  it  m  the  Sii^onian  territory, 
and  were  dedicated  to  ApoUo  m  bis  temple  at 
Sk^a.  Tlie  fable  evidently  refers  to  the  strag- 
gle between  the  citbanedic  and  anicedic  styles 
of  music,  of  which  the  former  was  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Apollo  among  the  Dorians, 
and  the  latter  with  the  o^iastio  rites  of  Cybele 
in  nirygia.  In  the  fora  of  ancient  cities  there 
was  fV^ucntly  placed  a  statue  of  Marsyas, 
wbteh  was  probably  intended  to  hold  forth  an 
•zamide  of  the  severe  puni^ment  of  arrogant 
presumption.  The  statue  of  Marsyas  in  the 
fonim  of  Rome  is  well  known  by  the  allasions 
of  Horace  (Sat.,  t.,  6, 120),  Juvenal  (ix.,  1,2), 
and  Martial  (ii.,  64,  7). — S.  A  Greek  historian, 
was  the  son  of  Periander,  a  native  of  Pella  in 
Maeedonb,  a  eontempnaiy  of  Alexander,  with 
vbom  he  is  raid  to  have  been  edncated.  His 
Brincipal  work  was  a  history  of  Macedonia,  in 
en  boi^  fnm  the  earliest  times  to  the  wars 
•f  Alezuder.  He  also  wrote  other  works,  tite 
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titles  of  which  are  given  by  Suidaa. — 8.  ()f 
Philippi,  commonly  called  the  younger,  to  dis- 
tinguish  him  from  the  preceding,  was  slso  a 
Greek  historian.  The  period  at  which  he  flour- 
ished is  uncertain:  the  eariiest  writers  by  whom 
he  is  cited  are  Pliny  and  Atlieneos. 

MiBsf  AS  {Uapavac)-  1.  A  small  and  rapid 
river  of  Phrygia,  a  tributary  of  the  Meeander, 
took  its  rise,  according  to  Xcnophon,  in  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Persian  kings  at  Celienai,  beneath  the 
Acropolis,  and  fell  into  the  Meander  outside  of 
the  city.  Hiny,  however,  states  that  its  sonrce 
was  in  the  valley  called  Anlocrene,  about  tea 
miles  from  A|>amea  Cibotas  (which  ci^  was  oii 
or  near  the  site  of  Celsnv),  and  that  after  a 
subterraneous  course  it  flrst  came  out  to  light 
at  Apamca.  Colonel  Leake  reconciles  these 
statements  by  the  natural  explanation  that  the 
place  where  the  river  flrst  broke  forth  from  its 
subterraneous  course  was  regarded  as  its  troe 
origin.  Tradition  ascribed  its  name  to  the  fa- 
ble of  Makstas. — 2.  (Now  dUnar-CAot),  a  con- 
siderable river  of  Caria,  having  its  source  in  the 
district  called  Idrias,  flowing  northwest  and 
north  through  the  middle  of  Caria,  past  Stra- 
tonicea  andAIabanda,  and  falling  into  the  south- 
ern aide  of  the  Mseander  nearly  opposite  to 
Tralles.— 8,  In  Sy^a,  a  smalt  tributai;  of  the 
Orontes,  into  which  it  falls  on  the  eastern  side, 
near  Apames. — 4.  A  name  given  to  the  exten- 
sive plain  in  Syria  through  which  the  upper 
course  of  the  Orontes  flows,  lying  between  the 
ranges  of  Casius  and  Lebanon,  and  reaching 
from  Apamea  on  the  north  to  Laodicea  ad  Liba- 
num  on  the  soath. 

MabtiIiib.  1.  M.  VAtfialos,  the  cptgrtm. 
matic  poet,  was  born  at  BilbiHs  in  Spain  in  the 
third  year  of  Claudius,  A.D.  43.  He  came  to 
Rome  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Nero,  66  ;  and 
after  residing  in  the  metropolis  thirty-five  years, 
be  returned  to  the  place  of  his  birth  in  the  third 
year  of  Tr^an,  100.  He  lived  there  for  upward 
of  three  years  at  least,  on  the  property  of  his 
wife,  a  lady  named  Marcella,  whom  he  seems 
to  have  married  after  his  return  to  Btlbilis.  His 
death  can  not  have  taken  place  before  104.  Hia 
fame  was  e:Uended,  and  hia  books  were  eageriy 
sought  for,  not  only  in  the  city,  but  also  in  Gaul^ 
Germany,  and  Britain ;  he  secured  the  patron- 
age of  the  emperors  Titus  and  Domitian,  ob- 
tained by  bia  influence  the  freedom  of  the  state 
for  several  of  bis  friends,  and  received  fbr  him 
self,  althoDgfa  Apparently  without  family,  the 
privileges  accorded  to  those  who  were  tJie  f$t- 
tbers  of  three  children  (;tMlnufli/t&croriim),  to- 
gether with  the  rank  of  tribunus  and  the  ri^ta 
of  the  equestrian  order.  His  circumstances  ap- 
pear to  have  been  easy  daring  bis  residence  at 
Rome,  for  he  had  a  mansion  in  the  city  wlioee 
situation  he  describes,  and  a  suburban  villa  near 
Nomeotum,  to  which  he  frequently  alludes  with 
pride.  The  extant  works  of  Martial  consist  of 
a  collection  of  short  poems,  all  included  nodei 
the  general  appellation  Epigrammata,  upward 
of  fifteen  hundred  in  number,  divided  into  four- 
teen hooka.  Those  which  form  the  two  last 
books,  usually  distingnished  respectively  as  X« 
Hia  and  Apopkoreta,  amounting  to  three  hand' 
red  and  fifty,  consist  of  distichs,  descriptive  of 
a  vast  variety  of  small  objects,  chiefly  articlps 
of  food  or  clothing,  such  as  were  osuatty  Beat 
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as  proscnU  amon;  friends  duriag  the  Sataraa- 
lia,  and  un  other  festive  occasions.  In  addition 
to  ibe  above,  nearly  all  the  prioled  copies  in- 
clude tbirtj-three  epi^ois,  forming  a  book 
apart  izom  the  rest,  which  has  been  commonly 
known  as  Liber  de  Speciaeulit,  because  the  con- 
tents relate  to  the  shows  exhibited  by  Titus 
and  iJomttian,  but  tliere  is  no  ancient  aathority 
for  the  title.  The  difierent  books  were  collect- 
ed and  published  by  the  author,  sometimes  sin- 
gly and  sometimes  several  at  one  time.  The 
I^ber  de  SpectaculiM  and  the  first  nine  books  of 
the  regular  series  involve  a  great  namber  of 
historical  allusions,  extaading  from  the  games 
of  Titus  (80)  down  to  the  return  of  Domitian 
fpom  the  Sarmatiaa  e^iedition  in  JaiHuur,  S4. 
All  these  bo(du  were  composed  at  Rime  ex- 
cept the  third,  ifrfaich  was  written  during  a  tour 
in  Gallia  Togata.  The  tenth  book  was  pnbliall- 
ed  twice :  the  first  edition  was  given  hastily  to 
the  world ;  the  second,  that  which  we  now  read 
(X. ,  S),  celebratea  the  arrival  of  Trajan  at  Rome, 
after  lua  accetokm  to  the  tbiODe  (99).  The  eler- 
anUi  book  seems  to  have  been  pablished  at ; 
Rome  early  in  100,  and  at  the  dose  of  the  year 
be  returned  to  Bilbilis.  After  keeping  silence 
for  three  years  (xii.,  procem.),  the  twelfth  book 
was  dispatched  from  Bilbilis  to  Rome  (xii.,  3, 
18),  and  must  therefore  be  assigned  to  1(H. 
Books  xiii.  and  xiv.,  Xema  and  Apophorela, 
were  written  chiedy  under  Domitian,  although 
the  composition  may  have  been  spread  over 
Ibe  htriidays  of  many  years.  It  is  weU  known 
that  the  word  Epigram,  which  origineliy  denoted 
simply  an  iiucriptim,  was,  in  process  of  time, 
applied  to  any  brief  metrical  effueioQ,  what- 
ever the  subject  might  be,  or  wtotever  the 
form  under  which  it  was  presented.  Martial, 
botfevar,  first  idaced  the  epignun  iqMm  the  mr* 
row  basis  which  it  bow  oocapies,  and  iVom  his 
time  the  term  has  been  in  a  great  raeaanre  re- 
stricted to  denote  a  short  poMo.  in  which  all 
the  thoughts  and  expressions  converge  to  one 
sharp  point,  which  forms  the  termination  of  the 
piece.  Martial's  epigrams  are  distinguished  by 
singular  fertilityofimaaination,  prodigious  flow 
of  wit,  and  deUeate  f^ity  of  langtiage  ;  and 
from  DO  source  do  we  derive  more  copioos  in- 
fbrmatioo  on  the  national  customs  and  social 
habits  of  the  Romans  during  the  first  century 
of  the  empire.  But,  however  mnch  we  may 
admire  the  genius  of  the  author,  we  feel  no  re- 
spect for  the  character  of  the  man.  The  servil- 
ity of  adulation  with  which  he  loads  Domitian, 
proves  that  he  was  a  courtier  of  the  lowest 
class ;  and  his  works  are  defiled  by  the  moat 
cold-blooded  filth,  too  clearly  denoting  habitual 
impuri^  of  thought,  combined  with  hi^itual  im- 
purity of  expression.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Schueidewinn,  Grem.,  18^. — 3.  OAsoiLlDt,  a 
Roman  historian,  and  a  oontotl^K»ary  of  Alex- 
aodeiSeveniStWhoisoitedbyVopiscOB.  There 
is  extant  a  short  fragment  on  veterinaiy  snr- 
gery  bearing  the  name  of  Gargilios  Martialis ; 
and  Angelo  Mai  discovered  on  a  palimpsest  in 
the  royal  library  at  Naples  part  of  a  work  De 
Horti$,  also  ascr^ied  to  Qa^ilios  Martialis ; 
but  whether  Gargilius  Martialis  the  h9rtioal- 
torist,  and  Gargilios  Martialis  the  veterinarian, 
are  aU,  or  any  two  of  them,  the  same,  or  all  dif- 
toentperaonfiges,  can  not  be  determined. 


[MaBtiaitus.    Vid.  Makcianoi.] 

MAHTimiNos,  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
Ciesar  by  Licinius  when  he  was  making  prep- 
arations for  the  last  struggle  against  Constao. 
tine.  After  the  defeat  of  Licinius,  Martinianui 
was  put  to  death  by  Constantino,  A.D.  333. 

MartIdb  Cahfds.    Vid.  Campus  Martius. 

MABTvafipSus  (tiofnvpSTToiif :  novMeiaFar- 
ekin),  a  city  of  Sophene,  in  Armenia  Major,  on 
the  River  Nytnphus.  a  tributary  of  the  Tigris; 
Under  Justinian,  a  strong  fortress,  and  the  res- 
idence of  the  first  Dux  Armenie. 

Mahdllqs,  C.  EpiDlca,  tribune  of  the  plebs 
B.C.  44,  removed,  in  conjanclion  with  his  col- 
teague  L.  Ccsetios  Ilavns,  the  diadem  which 
bad  been  plaeed  upon  the  statue  oiT  C.  Jolios 
Cnsar,  and  attempted  to  bring  to  trial  the  per- 
sons who  had  aalotedtbe  dictator  as  king.  Cm- 
sar,  in  consequence,  deprived  him  of  the  triba- 
nate,  and  expeUed  him  from  the  senate. 

[Marcs  (now  Maroaeh),  mentioned  by  Tac- 
itus as  a  tributary  of  the  Danube  on  the  north, 
prabaUy  the  same  as  the  Mabisos.] 

MABtfvIint.    Vid.  Mabrcviok. 

[Maaada  (iiaaaia),  a  fortress  on  the  shore  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  built  by  Jonathan  MaccabBus, 
and  afterward  greatly  strengthened  by  Herod, 
as  a  place  of  refuge  for  himself.  It  fell  into  the 
bands  of  the  Romans  after  the  eaptare  of  Jem- 
salem,  the  garrison  having  devoted  tiiemselves 
to  self-destmction.] 

Misois  (Uuritar,  UookSc  :  now  IVatfy-cT-As. 
la),  an  eaatera  tribotary  of  the  Enphntes  in 
Mesopotamia,  mentioned  onIy-byXenopfaon(^n- 
oA.,  i.,  6),  who  describes  it  as  surrounding  the 
city  of  Gorsote,  and  as  being  thirty-five  parar 
sangs  from  the  Chaboras.  It  appears  to  be  the 
same  river  aa  the  Saocoras  of  Ptt^n^. 

Masbs  (Mae^:  Umr^tos),  a  town  on  the 
soutbem  coast  of  Argolis,  the  harbor  of  Her- 
mione. 

MAsnnssA  (MwtfovoffoiTr),  king  of  the  Nn* 
midians,  was  the  son  of  Gala,  king  of  the  Mas- 
sylians,  the  easternmost  of  the  two  great  tribes 
into  which  the  Nomidiane  were  at  that  time  di- 
vided; bnt  be  was  broogbt  np  at  Carthage, 
wbeie  he  appears  to  have  reeeived  an  educa- 
tion snperior  to  that  nsoal  among  his  conntry- 
men.  In  B.C.  918  the  Carthaginians  persuaded 
(}ala  to  declare  war  against  Syphax,  king  of 
the  neighboring  tribe  of  the  Masssaylians,  wbo 
had  lately  entMod  into  an  alliance  with  Rome. 
Maeioissa  was  appointed  by  his  father  to  com- 
mand the  invading  ibrce,  with  which  be  attack- 
ed and  totally  defeated  Syphax  In  the  next 
year  (SIS)  Maslnissa  crossed  over  into  Spain 
and  suppoHTted  the  Carthaginian  generals  there 
with  a  large  body  of  Nnmidian  horse.  He 
fouf^t  OQ  the  aide  of  the  Carthaginians  foi 
some  years;  bnt  after  their  great  defeat  by 
Scipio  in  206,  he  secretly  prmnised  tiie  latter  to 
support  the  Romans  as  soon  aa  they  should 
send  an  army  into  AfHea.  In  his  desertion  ot 
the  Carthaginians  he  is  said  to  have  been  also 
actuated  by  resentment  against  Hasdrubal,  who 
had  previously  betrothed  to  him  his  beantifol 
daughter  Sophonisba,  but  violated  his  engage- 
ment in  order  to  bestow  her  hand  upon  Syphax. 
Daring  the  absence  of  Masinissa  in  Spain  his 
Ather  Oala  had  died,  and  the  throne  bad  been 
seiied  by  a  usurper ;  bnt  Haainiasa,  on  his  rt> 
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Inn,  soon  expelled  the  ua'trper  and  obtained 
possession  of  the  kingdoir.  He  was  now  at- 
tacked by  Syphax  and  the  Carthaginians,  who 
were  anxious  to  crush  htm  before  be  could  re- 
ceive assistance  from  Rome.  He  was  repeat* 
ediy  defeated  by  Syphax  and  his  generals,  and 
with  difficulty  escaped  falling  into  the  bands  of 
bis  enemies.  But  the  arrival  of  Scipio  in  Af- 
nca  (204)  soon  changed  the  posture  of  affairs. 
He  instantly  joined  the  Roman  general,  and  ren- 
dered  the  most  important  services  to  him'dur- 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  war.  He  took  a  prom- 
inent part  ID  the  defeat  of  the  combined  forces 
of  Syphax  and  Hasdrabal,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  Lclins,  be  reduced  Cirta,  the  capital  of 
Syphax.  Among  the  captives  that  fell  into 
their  bands  on  this  occasion  was  Sophonisba, 
the  wife  of  Syphax,  and  the  same  who  had  been 
'  fonoerly  promised  in  marriage  to  Masinissa 
himself.  The  story  of  his  hasty  marriage  with 
her,  and  its  tragical  termination,  is  related  else- 
where. Vii.  SopHOKiBBi.  In  the  decisive  bat- 
tle of  Zama  (80S),  Maainissa  commanded  the 
cavalry  of  the  right  wing,  and  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  successful  result  of  the  day. 
On  the  conclusion  of  the  final  peace  between 
Rome  and  Carthage,  he  was  rewarded  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  territorwa  which  had  be- 
longed to  Syphax,  in  addition  to  his  hereditary 
dominions.  For  the  next  fifly  years  Maainissa 
reigned  in  peace,  though  constantly  making  ag- 
gressioos  upon  the  Carthaginian  territory.  At 
length,  in  ISO,  be  declared  open  war  again«t  Car- 
tbase,  and  these  hostilities  led  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  third  Funic  war.  Masinissa  died  in  the 
second  year  of  the  war,  148.  On  his  death-bed 
he  had  sent  for  Scipio  Africanoa  the  younger, 
at  that  time  serving  in  Africa  as  a  military  trib- 
une, but  M  expired  before  his  arrival,  leaving 
it  to  the  young  officer  to  settle  the  affairs  of  his 
kingdom.  He  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  nine- 
ty, having  retained  in  an  extraordinary  degree 
bis  bodily  streng^  and  activity  to  the  last,  so 
that  in  tho  war  against  the  Oartiiaginiana,  only 
two  years  beftm,  he  not  only  commanded  his 
amy  in  person,  but  was  able  to  go  through  all 
his  military  exercises  with  the  agili^  and  vig- 
or of  a  young  man.  His  character  has  been  ex- 
tolled by  the  Roman  writers  far  t)pyond  his  true 
merits.  He  possessed,  indeed,  unoonqoerable 
enen^  and  fbrtUode;  bat  he  was  ftithless  to 
the  CarthagiDians  as  soon  as  fortune  began  to 
turn  against  them ;  and  tboi^h  he  afterward 
eootinaed  steady  to  the  cause  of  the  Romans, 
it  was  because  he  found  it  untfonnly  his  inter- 
est to  do  so.  He  was  the  father  of  a  very  nu- 
merous family ;  but  it  appears  that  three  only 
of  bis  legitimate  sons  survived  him,  Mleipea, 
Mastanaral,  and  Galusaa.  Between  these  three 
the  kingdom  was  portioned  out  by  Scipio,  ac- 
cording to  the  dying  directions  of  the  old  king. 

[Mabistbb  (MaaioTTif),  son  of  Darins  and 
Atossa,  accompanied  his  brother  Xerxes  in  his 
expedition  against  Greece.] 

£Hisi8Tnis  (MaaioTix),  commander  of  the 
eavaliy  in  the  army  of  Xems  in  the  invasion 
of  Greece,  distinguished  for  his  bnvery  and 
commanding  appearance;  he  was  slain  in  a 
Bbinnish  before  the  battle  of  Platsas :  the 
Greeks,  says  Herodotus  (ix.,  SO),  called  him 
Uacistina^axiffnof).] 


MabIds  Mon8  {to  MoCTfji'  Spi,r  :  now  Kara)efi 
Dagk),  a  mountain  chain  in  tiie  north  of  Meso- 
potamia, between  the  upper  course  of  the  Ti- 
gris and  the  Euphrates,  running  from  the  main 
chain  of  the  Taurus  southeast  along  the  border 
of  Mygdonia. 

Maso,  C.  PapTbIus,  consul  B.C.  231,  carried 
on  war  against  the  Corsicans,  whom  he  sub- 
dued;  and  from  the  booty  obtained  in  this  war, 
he  dedicated  a  temple  to  Fons.  Maso  was  the 
maternal  grandfather  of  Scipio  Africanus  tba 
younger,  his  daoghter  Paptria  marryiug  ^mO- 
ins  Paulus. 

[MiBpn  nSAavtoi),  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
as  one  of  the  most  dtetingnished  races  of  the 
Persian  nation.] 

Masba,  B.sbIds  or  Bebius,  was  accused  by 
Pliny  the  younger  and  Herennius  Senecio  of 
plundering  the  province  of  Baetica,  of  which  he 
bad  been  governor,  A.D.  93.  He  was  condemn- 
ed, but  escaped  imnishment  by  the  Ikvor  of  Do- 
mitlan ;  and  from  this  time  he  became  one  of 
the  informers  and  favorites  of  the  tyrant. 

[Massa  (Mdffffa)  or  Mabasat  (lAaeaaar).  1 .  A 
river  on  the  west  coast  of  Libya  Interior,  north- 
ward of  the  stream  Daradus.— 2.  M.  Veternm- 
«i0,  a  city  of  Etruria,  northeast  of  Popnionium 
and  northwest  of  Rusells,  perhaps  the  modem 

MASSiBBfLI  or  -II.  Vid.  MATTKETAlnA,  No< 
MIDIA. 

Mabbasa  (ra  Hdaaaya),ttie  capital  city  of  the 
Indian  people  Assaoeni. 

MABBlaftTA  {Haooayfrai),  a  wild  and  warlike 
people  of  Central  Asia,  in  Scythia  intra  Imacm, 
north  of  the  Jaxartes  (the  Araxes  of  Herodo- 
toa)  and  the  5m  of  Aral,  and  on  the  peninsu- 
la between  this  laxe  and  the  Caspian.  Their 
country  corresponds  to  that  of  the  Kirghiz  Ttr- 
tart  in  the  north  o{  Independent  Tarlary.  Some 
of  the  ancient  geographers  give  them  a  greater 
extent  toward  the  sontbeast,  and  Herodotus  ap- 
pears to  include  under  the  name  all  Uie  nomad 
tribes  of  Asia  east  of  the  Caspian.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  of  the  Tui^man  race ;  their 
manners  and  customs  resembled  those  of  the 
Scythians  in  general ;  but  they  had  some  pecu- 
liarities, such  as  the  killing  and  eating  of  their 
aged  people.  Their  chief  appearance  in  an- 
cient history  is  in  connection  with  the  expedi- 
tion undertaken  against  them  by  Cyras  the 
Great,  in  which  Cyrus  was  defeated  and  slain. 
Vid.  Cyxus. 

[Mabbala,  a  city  of  the  Homeritv,  on  the 
Bonthern  coast  of  Arabia  Felix.] 

[Masbalioticdh  Obticm.    Vid.  Rbodanos.] 

Masbani  {Kaaaavot),  a  people  of  India  intra 
Gangem,  on  the  lomr  course  of  the  Indus,  near 
the  island  of  Pattalene. 

[Mabsioub,  an  Etrurian  prince,  who  came  with 
one  thousand  men  from  Cluslum  and  Cosa  to 
the  aid  of  j£neaa  in  his  war  with  Tumus  in 
Italy.] 

MabbIcos  Moira,  a  mountain  in  the  northwest 
of  Campania,  near  the  frontiers  of  Latium,  cel- 
ebrated for  its  excellent  wine,  the  produce  of 
the  vineyards  on  the  soathern  slope  of  the 
monnt^n.  The  eelehratedFalemian  wine  cama 
from  the  eastern  side  of  this  mountain. 

MABslcfTDB  or  MABBicfTSB  (Hoffiicun^f),  one 
of  the  principal  mountain  chains  of  Ltoia. 
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MASSIUA. 


MATKONA. 


MAEstLiA  {tAaoffaXia  :  MavaaXiurriCt  MassilU 
losis:  now  MarteiUea),  a  Greek  city  in  GaJlia 
Narbonensis.  oq  the  coaat  of  the  Mediterranean, 
in  t^e  eoQnlr7  of  Uie  Salyes.  It  was  situated 
OQ  a  promoQtoiy,  whicb  was  eoonected  with 
the  main  land  by  a  narrow  iathmua,  and  was 
washed  on  three  sidea  by  the  sea.  Its  excel- 
lent harbor,  called  Laeydon,  was  formed  by  a 
Bmall  inlet  of  the  sea,  about  half  a  mile  long  and 
a  qnarter  of  a  mile  broad.  This  harbor  haa  only 
a  narrow  opening,  and  before  it  lay  an  island 
wh  7.'e  ships  had  good  anchorage.  Massilia  was 
fon^jed  by  the  Pbocieana  of  Asia  Minor  about 
B-C.  600,  and  soon  became  a  very  flourishing 
oity.  It  extended  its  dominion  over  the  barba- 
rous tribes  in  its  neighborhood,  and  planted  sev- 
eral colonies  on  the  coast  of  Ganl  and  Spain, 
anch  as  Ahtipoub,  Hkma,  and  Ehporiith.  Its 
DCTal  power  and  commercial  greatness  soon 
excited  the  jealonsy  of  the  Carthaginians,  who 
made  war  upon  the  city,  but  the  K^ssilians  not 
only  maintained  their  independence,  but  defeat- 
ed the  Carthaginians  in  a  sea-fight.  At  an  early 
period  they  cultirated  the  friendship  of  the  Ro- 
mans, to  whom  tbey  always  continued  faithful 
alliea.  Acetvdinriy,  when  the  southeast  comor 
3f  Gaul  was  made  a  Roman  provinoe,  the  Ro- 
mans allowed  Massilia  to  retain  its  independ- 
enoe  and  its  own  constitstion.  This  oonstita- 
tiOD  was  aristocratic.  Hie  city  was  governed 
by  A  senate  of  six  bnndred  persons  called  Timu- 
tAa.  From  these  were  selected  fifteen  presi- 
dents, who  formed  a  sort  of  committee  for  car- 
rying on  the  ordinsTT  bosiness  of  the  govem- 
ment,  and  three  of  these  were  intmsted  with 
the  executive  power.  The  inhabitants  retain- 
ed the  religious  rites  of  their  mother  country, 
snd  they  cultivated  with  especial  reverence  the 
worship  of  the  Ephesiao  Artemis  or  Diana. 
Massilia  was  for  many  centuries  one  of  the 
moat  important  commercial  cities  in  the  an- 
eient  world.  In  the  civil  war  between  Cssar 
and  Pompey  (B.C.  49)  it  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  latter,  bat  after  a  protracted  siege,  in  which 
it  lost  its  fleet,  it  was  obliged  to  submit  to  C»- 
sar.  From  the  effects  of  this  blow  it  never  fully 
recovered.  Its  inhabitants  had  long  paid  atten- 
tion to  Uterature  and  philosophy ;  and  under 
the  early  Mnperora  it  became  one  of  the  chief 
•eats  of  leamlBg,  to  which  the  sons  of  many  ^ 
lostriOQS  Romans  resorted  to  complete  their 
atodies.  The  modem  MarteilUs  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  town,  but  contains  no  re- 
mains of  ancient  buildings. 

HassIva.  1.  A  Nmmdian,  grandson  of  Gala, 
king  of  the  Maasylians,  and  net^iew  of  Hasints- 
sa,  whom  he  accompanied  into  Spain.—!.  Son 
of  Gulussa,  and  g^ndson  of  Masinissa,  was  as- 
sassinated at  Rome  by  order  of  Ju^urtha  be- 
cause he  had  put  in  his  claim  to  the  kingdom  of 
Numidia. 

rMASsnoBADA,  a  son  of  Masinissa,  king  of  Nu- 
midia,  by  a  concubine.    Vid.  Dabab.] 

HASsihtitrs  SabImub.    Vid.  SASimFS. 

Mabat LI  or  -Ii.    7id.  MACBrrANiA,  NtrmoiA. 

Mastamabal  or  Man abtabal,  the  youngest  of 
the  three  legitimate  sons  of  Masinissa,  between 
whom  the  kingdom  of  Nnmidia  was  divided  by 
Scipio  after  tne  deaUi  of  the  aged  king  (B.C. 
148).  He  died  before  bis  brother  Micipsa,  and 
}«t  two  sons  Jugnrtha  and  Gauda. 


Mastadra  (ra  Kaaravpa :  now  ruios  of  S£tth 
taura-Kaltti),  a  city  of  Lydia,  on  the  borders  of 
Caria,  nearNysa. 

[Mabtor  (Mdarop).  I.  Father  of  Lycophron 
of  Cythera. — 2.  Father  of  the  diviner  Hali* 
therses,  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey.] 

MASTRAHfiLA,  E  towu  ou  the  southern  coaat 
of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  east  of  the  Rhone,  and 
a  lake  of  the  same  name,  called  by  Mela  Avat 
icorum  stagnnm. 

MastcbIa.  I.  The  aonthweat  point  of  the 
Thracian  Cbersonesus,  opposite  Sigeom.^.  A 
mountain  of  Lydia,  on  toe  Bou^ern  dope  ol 
which  Smyrna  lay. 

Maternub,  CtTRiATlna,  a  Roman  rhetorician 
and  tragic  poet,  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  i>i«- 
logut  de  Oratoribua  ascribed  to  Tacitua. 

Matksndb  Firhicub.    Vid.  Fibhicus. 

Matho.  1.  One  of  ttie  leaders  of  the  Carthth 
ginian  mercenaries  in  their  war  against  Car- 
thage, after  the  conclusion  of  the  first  Punio 
war,  B.C.  241.  He  was  eventu^y  taken  pris- 
oner and  pot  to  death. — 2.  A  pompous,  bluster- 
ing advocate,  ridiculed  by  Juvenal  and  MartklL 

Matho,  PohpohIos.  1.  M'.,  consul  B.C.  333, 
carried  on  war  against  the  Sardinians,  whom 
he  defeated.  In  317  be  wu  magister  eqoitum, 
in  S16  prstor,  and  in  316  propnetor  in  Cisal- 
pine Gaul. — 3.  M.,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
consul  231,  also  carried  on  war  against  tbe  Sar- 
dinians. He  was  likewise  pnetor  in  217.  He 
died  in  304. — S.  M.,  probably  son  of  No.  3,  ndile 
906,  and  praetor  304,  with  Sicily  as  his  province. 

Matiaha  (MarM)^,  Vanavol,  -ipr?,  -iivot,  He- 
rod.), the  aouthwestemmost  district  of  Media 
Atropatene,  along  tbe  mountains  separating 
Media  from  Assyria,  which  were  also  called 
MatianL  The  great  salt  lake  of  Spaura  (Man- 
itv^  Xipv^ :  now  Lake  of  Urmi)  was  in  this  dis- 
trict Herodotus  also  mentions  a  people  on  the 
Halys  in.A8ia  Minor  by  the  name  of  Matieni. 

MaiInvs,  a  mountain  in  Apnlia  running  out 
into  tbe  sea,  was  one  of  the  ofibhoots  of  lAouot 
Gar^anus,  and  is  flreqoentiy  mentioned  1^  Hor- 
ace in  consequence  of  his  being  a  native  of 
Apulia. 

Matibco  (now  Jfofott),  a  town  of  the  .£dni 
in  Gallia  Lngduoensis,  on  the  Arar,  and  on  tbe 
road  fnm  I^gdanmn  to  Angnstodnnum. 

MATivs  Calvbra,  C,  a  Roman  eques,  and  a 
friend  of  Cosar  and  Cicero.  After  Cesar's 
death  he  espoused  the  side  of  Octavianua,  wiUi 
whom  he  became  very  intimate.  [This  is  prob- 
ably the  same  C.  Matins  who  translated  the 
Iliad  into  Latin  verse,  and  was  the  author  of 
several  other  works.  Matius  also  mote  "Him- 
iambi,"  wbidi  were  as  celebrated  as  bis  trans- 
lation of  the  Iliad,  and  paid  great  attention  to 
econoEoics  and  agriculture.  He  also  wrote  a 
work  on  the  whote  art  and  science  of  cookery, 
in  three  books,  entitled  respectively  Coat;  Ct- 
lariua,  StUmagariua.  Tbe  fragments  are  given 
by  Bothe,  Poet.  Seen.  Lai.  Vet.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  SBfr- 
368  ;  and  by  Zell,  Stottgard,  1823.] 

Matrok  (Mar^v).  of  Pitana,  a  celebrated  wri< 
ter  of  parodies  upon  Homer,  prolnbly  lived  a 
little  before  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 

MatbSna  (now  Mame),  a  river  in  Gaul,  which 
formed  the  boundary  between  Gallia  Lngdunen- 
sis  and  Belgiea,  and  which  foils  into  the  S*' 
quana  a  little  south  <tf  Paris. 
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MAlTIACI. 


MAUSOLUS. 


MaitIIcii  a  people  in  Germany,  who  dwelt  on 
the  eaBtern  bank  of  the  Rhine,  between  the 
Main  and  the  Lahn,  and  were  a  branch  of  the 
Uhatii.  They  were  subdued  by  the  Kooians, 
who,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  had  fortresses 
and  silver  mines  in  their  country.  After  the 
death  of  Nero  thoy  revolted  against  the  Ro- 
mans, and  took  part  with  the  Cbatti  and  other 
German  tribes  in  the  siege  of  Moguntiacutn. 
From  this  time  they  disappear  from  history ; 
and  their  country  was  subsequently  inhabited 
dy  the  Alemanai.  Their  chief  towns  were 
Aquse  Matttacte  (now  Wiabaden),  and  Mattia- 
oum  (now  Marburg),  which  must  not  be  con- 
foniuled  with  Mattmm,  the  capital  of  the  Cbatti. 

MattIuk  (now  Maden),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Cbatti,  sitnated  on  the  Adnina  (now  Eder),  was 
destroyed  by  Germanicua. 

Mi.TtrTA,  commonly  called  Mater  Matdta,  is 
Qsaally  considered  as  the  goddess  of  the  dawn 
of  morning,  sod  her  name  is  considered  to  be 
connected  wiUi  matvna  or  matutimu.  It  seems, 
however,  to  be  well  attested  that  Matuta  was 
only  a  samame  of  Jono ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
^e  name  is  connected  with  mater,  so  that  Ma- 
ter Matuta  is  an  analogous  expression  with 
Hostns  Hostiliua,  Faanus  Fatuus,  Aius  Locuti- 
B8,  and  otbeis.  Her  festival,  the  Matralia,  was 
celebrated  on  the  1  Itb  of  June  (vid.  Diet,  of  Ant., 
art  Matsaua).  The  Romans  identified  Matuta 
with  the  Greek  Leucotbea.  A  temple  was  dedi- 
cated to  Matuta  at  Rome  by  King  Servius,  and 
was  restored  by  the  dictator  CamJUus,  aher  the 
taking  of  Veii.  There  was  also  a  temple  of 
Uatuta  at  Satricum. 

MADKiTANlA  or  MauritInU  (4  HtMpawUt: 
Umviotoot,  IfaSfwi,  Manri),  the  westenimoat  of 
the  princiiial  divisions  of  Northern  AfHoa,  lay 
between  the  Atlantic  on  the  west,  the  Mediter- 
ranean OB  the  north.  Nomidia  on  the  east,  and 
Gstulia  on  the  south ;  but  the  districts  em- 
braced under  the  names  of  Mauretania  and  Nu- 
laidia  respectively  were  of  very  different  extent 
at  dtfifarent  periods.  The  eariiest  known  in- 
h^Uants  of  all  Northern  Africa  west  of  the 
Syrtes  were  the  GstoUaos,  who  were  displaced 
and  driven  inland  by  tribes  of  Asiatic  origin, 
who  are  found  in  the  earliest  historical  ac- 
counts, settled  along  the  northern  coast  under 
various  names ;  t^ic  chief  tribes  being  the 
Manri  or  Manmsii,  west  of  tiie  River  Molva  or 
Maludia  (now  Mvluia.  or  JKMofeu) ;  Aenee  the 
MassEBsylii  to  (or  nearly  to)  the  River  Ampsaga 
(now  Wady-el-Kebir),  and  the  Massylii  between 
the  Ampsaga  and  the  Tusca  (now  Wady-Zain), 
the  western  boundary  of  the  Carthaginian  ter- 
ritory. Of  these  people,  the  Mauri,  who  pos- 
sessed a  greater  breadth  of  fertile  country  be- 
tween the  Atlas  and  the  coasts,  seem  to  have 
applied  themselves  more  to  the  settled  pursuits 
of  agrioultate  than  their  kindred  neighbors  on 
the  east,  whose  unsettled  warlike  bi^its  were 
moreover  confirmed  by  their  greater  exposure 
to  the  intrusions  of  the  PhtBnician  settlers. 
Hence  arose  a  difference,  which  the  Greeks 
marked  by  applying  the  general  name  of 
Sti  to  tl»  tnbea  b^ween  the  Malva  and  the 
Tusca ;  wiienoe  came  the  Roman  names  of 
Numidia  for  the  distriet,  and  Numida  for  its 
people.  Vid.  NoiniHA.  Thus  Mauretania  was 
•t  first  only  the  coaotir  west  of  the  Malva,  and 
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corresponded  to  the  later  district  of  MauretanH 
Tingitana,  and  to  the  modern  empire  of  Ma,- 
rocco,  except  that  the  latter  extends  furtbei 
south  ;  the  ancient  boundary  on  the  south  wa^ 
the  Atlas.  The  Romans  first  became  acquaint- 
ed with  the  country  during  the  war  with  Jugur- 
tha,  B.C.  106 :  of  their  relations  with  it  tiU  ii 
became  a  Roman  province,  about  33,  an  aceouBH 
is  given  under  Boccrus.  During  this  period 
the  kingdom  of  Mauretania  had  been  increased 
by  the  addition  of  the  western  part  of  Numidia, 
as  far  as  Salde,  which  Julius  Ctesar  bestowed 
on  Bogud,  as  a  reward  for  his  services  in  the 
African  war.  A  new  arrangement  was  made 
about  S6,  when  Augustus  gave  Mauretania  to 
Juba  It.,  in  exchange  for  his  paternal  kingdom 
of  Numidia.  Upon  the  murder  of  Juba's  son, 
Ptolemeus,  by  Caligula  (A.D.  40),  Mauretania 
became  finally  a  Roman  province,  and  was  for- 
mally constituted  as  such  by  Claudius,  who 
added  to  it  nearly  half  of  what  was  still  left  of 
Numidia,  namely,  as  fiur  as  the  Ampsaga,  and 
divided  it  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  western 
was  called  Tingitana,  from  its  capital  Tingia 
(now  Tangier),  and  the  eastern  Csesariensis, 
from  its  capi^  Julia  Caesarea  (now  Zersbcll), 
the  boundary  between  them  being  the  River 
Malva,  the  old  limit  of  the  kingdom  of  Boo- 
chus  I.  The  latter  corresponded  to  the  wast- 
era  and  central  part  of  the  modern  regency  (and 
now  French  colony)  of  Algiert.  These  "  Mau- 
retanise  duse"  were  governed  by  an  equestrian 
procurator.  In  the  later  division  of  the  empire 
under  Diocletian  and  Constantine,  the  easten 
part  of  M.  Csesariensis,  from  Saldie  to  the  Amp 
saga,  was  erected  into  a  new  province,  and  call 
ed  M.  Sitifansis,  from  the  ialand  town  of  Sitid 
(now  Stft/);  at  the  same  thne,the  western 
province,  M.  Tingitana,  seems  to  have  been 
placed  under  the  same  government  as  Spain,  so 
that  we  still  find  mention  of  the  "Mauretanin 
due,"  meaning  now,  however,  Ctesariensis  and 
Sitifeoais.  From  A.D.  439  to  534  Mauretania 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Vandals,  and  in  650 
and  the  following  years  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Arabs.  Its  ancient  inhabitants  still  exist  ar 
powerful  tribes  in  Morocco  and  Algier,  under 
the  names  of  Berber;  SchUhu,  Kalylet,  and  Tva- 
rik».  Its  chief  physical  features  are  described 
under  Avrica  and  Atlas.  Under  the  later  Ro- 
man emperors  it  was  remarkable  for  the  great 
nun^r  of  its  episcopal  sees. 

Mauri.    Kid.  MAURKTiNi*. 

Mauricianus,  Junius,  a  Roman  jurist,  liiei 
under  Antoninus  Pius  (A-D.  133-161).  Ilia 
works  Are  cited  a  few  times  in  the  Digest. 

MaukIoos,  J(rKius,an  intimate  friend  of  Pliny, 
was  banished  by  Domitian,  but  recalled  from  ex- 
ile by  Nerva. 

MAURITAItlA.      Vid.  MAUUTAinA. 

Maitrcs,  TERBtTTiANns.    Vid.  Terkntiakcs, 

Madbusii.    Vid.  Mavsetahia. 

Mausolds  {Mavaukoc  or  MavaauXoc),  king  of 
Caria,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Hecatomnus.  whom 
he  succeeded  in  the  sovereignty  I3.C.  377.  In 
368  he  took  part  in  the  general  revolt  of  the 
satraps  against  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  and  avail- 
ed himself  of  that  opportunity  to  f>xiei.d  his 
dominions.  In  356  he  joined  with  the  Khodt- 
ans  and  others  in  the  war  waged  by  them 
against  the  Athenians,  known  by  the  name  i/ 
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ttie  Social  war.  He  died  in  363,  leaving  .0 
ebtldren.  and  was  Bucceeded  by  hia  wife  and 
aister  Artamista.  Ttb  extraTagaot  grief  of  tbe 
btter  for  his  death,  and  tbe  bonora  atie  paid  to 
bis  memory — especially  by  the  erection  of  the 
costly  monament,  which  was  called  from  him 
the  Mausoleum— are  rtlated  elsewhere.  Vid. 

ASTKHISIA. 

Mavokb.    Vid.  Mabb. 

MazbktIds,  Roman  emperor  A.D.  306-31S, 
wboM  fall  name  was  M.  Adbiuds  Valbiiitb 
MixKNTiua.  He  was  the  son  of  Maximianua 
and  Eutropia,  and  received  in  marriage  the 
-laughter  of  Galerius ;  but  he  was  passed  over 
in  the  division  of  the  empire  which  followed  the 
abdication  of  bis  father  ami  Diocletian  in  A.D. 
S06.  Maxentlna,  however,  did  not  tamely  ac- 
quiesce in  Ibis  arrangement,  and,  being  support- 
ed b7  tbe  prtttorian  troops,  who  had  been  re- 
cently deprived  of  tbeir  exclusive  privileges,  he 
was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Rome  in  306.  He 
aummosed  his  father,  Haxlmianus,  &6m  his  re- 
tirement in  Lucania,  who  again  assumed  the 
purple.  The  military  abilities  of  Maximianus 
were  of  great  service  to  hia  sod,  who  was  of 
indolent  and  dissolate  h^ita.  Mazimlanns 
compelled  the  Caaar  Serems,  who  had  march- 
ed upon  Rome,  to  retreat  in  haste  to  Ravenna, 
and  soon  afterward  put  the  latter  to  death  when 
he  had  treacherously  got  him  into  his  power 
(807).    Tbe  Emperor  Galeriua  now  marched  in 

EreoD  against  Rome,  but  Maximianus  compel- 
I  him  luewiae  to  retreat.  Maxentios,  relieved 
fioDQ  these  imraiDent  dangers,  proceeded  to  dis- 
entangle himself  from  the  control  wbieb  his 
father  son^t  to  exereiae,  and  succeeded  in 
driving  him  from  his  court.  Soon  afterward 
Maxentius  crossed  over  to  Africa,  which  he  rav- 
aged with  fire  and  sword,  because  it  bmi  sub- 
nutted  to  the  independent  anUiority  of  a  certain 
Alexander.  Uppn  bis  return  to  Rome  Maxen- 
tiu  openly  aspired  to  dominion  over  all  the 
Western  provinces;  and  soon  afterward  de- 
dared  war  against  Constantino,  alleging,  as  a 
pretext,  that  the  latter  had  put  to  death  his 
father  Maximianus.  He  began  to  make  prepa- 
rations to  pass  into  Gaol ;  but  Constaotine  an- 
ticipated bis  movements,  and  invaded  Italy. 
Tbe  Btniggle  was  brought  to  a  dose  by  tbe  de- 
feat of  Maxentios  at  Saxa  Rubra,  near  Rome, 
October  37th,  313.  Maxentius  tried  to  escape 
over  the  Milvian  bridge  into  Rome,  but  perished 
in  the  river.  Maxentius  is  represented  by  a\l 
historians  as  a  monster  of  rapscity,  cruelty,  and 
lust  The  only  &Tored  class  was  the  military, 
upon  whom  he  depended  for  aafe^ ;  and  In  or- 
der to  secare  their  devotion  ud  to  gratify  his 
own  passions,  all  his  other  subjects  were  made 
the  victims  of  the  most  revolting  licentiousness, 
and  ruined  by  the  moat  grinding  exactions. 

Maxilua,  a  town  in  Hispania  Bntica,  where 
bricks  were  made  so  light  as  to  swim  upon  wa- 
ter.   Vid.  Calbmtuh. 

MaxImA  Cj»AB»lf«I8.  Vtd.  BsiTAHiaA,  p. 
149.  b. 

MAxiHrANOpSus,  pravninsly  called  Porbola, 
a  town  in  Thrace,  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  east  of 
Abdera,  probably  the  same  place  as  the  town 
called  klosynopolis  (Moovt^oAif)  by  tbe  By- 
xantine  writers. 
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Testdment,  Hatktd  Rimmon),acity  »t  Palesiinn, 
in  tbe  valley  of  Megiddo,  a  little  to  the  south' 
west  of  Megiddo. 

MAxiHiiMVB.  I.  Roman  emperor  A.D.  Sd0- 
30S,  whose  full  name  was  M.  Aurelivs  Vals- 
Bios  Mazimiahob.  He  was  born  of  bumble  pa 
rents  in  Pannonia,  and  had  acquired  such  fame 
by  his  services  in  tbe  army,  that  Diocletian  sr 
lected  this  rou^  soldier  for  his  colleague,  as 
one  whoae  abilities  were  likely  to  prove  valua- 
ble In  tbe  disturbed  state  of  public  affhirs,  and 
accordingly  created  him  first  Cssar  (285),  and 
then  Augustus  (286),  conferring  at  the  same 
time  the  honorary  appellation  of  HereuUua,  while 
he  himself  assumed  that  of  Jooitu.  Tbe  sub- 
sequent history  of  Maximian  has  been  fully  de- 
tailed io  former  articles.  Vid.  Diocletianub, 
CoHSTAirnKO*  I.,  MAZcirritia.  It  is  sufficient 
to  relate  here,  that  after  having  been  reluctant- 
ly compelled  to  abdicate,  at  Milan  (306),  he  was 
again  invented  with  the  imperial  title  by  his  son 
Maxentius,  in  tbe  following  year  (306),  to  whom 
be  rendered  the  most  important  services  in  the 
war  with  Sevems  and  Galerius.  Having  been 
iexpelled  from  Rome  shortly  afterward  by  his 
aon,  he  took  refuge  in  Gaul  witii  GonstaDtine. 
to  whom  he  bad  previonaly  given  his  daughter 
Fausta  in  marriage.  Here  he  again  attempted 
to  resume  the  imperial  crown,  out  was  easily 
deposed  by  Constantioe  (308).  Two  years  afk. 
erward,  be  endeavored  to  induce  his  daughter 
Fansta  to  destroy  her  bosband,  and  was,  in  con- 
seqaenoe,  compelled  by  Caastantine  to  put  ut 
end  to  his  own  life. — II.,  Roman  emperor  A.I>. 
30fr-31I,  usually  called  Galebiob.  His  fbU 
name  was  Galebivb  Valbrios  Maxihiahds. 
He  was  born  near  Sardica  in  Dacia,  and  was 
the  son  of  a  shepherd.  He  rose  from  tbe  ranks 
to  the  highest  commands  in  tiie  amy,  and  waa 
appointed  Cnsar  1^  Diocletian,  along  with  Con* 
stantius  Cbloma,  in  393.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  adopted  by  Diodetiui,  whose  danghter  Va- 
leria be  received  in  marriage,  and  was  intrust- 
ed with  the  command  of  Illyria  and  Thrace. 
In  297  he  undertook  ao  expedition  against  the 
Persian  monarch  Narses,  in  which  he  was  un- 
successful, but  in  the  following  year  (298)  he 
defeated  Narses  with  great  danghter,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  condodca  peace.  Upon  the  ab- 
dication of  Diocletian  and  Maximian  (805),  Ga- 
lerius became  Augustus  or  emperor.  In  307  ha 
made  an  unsuccessful  ^tempt  to  recover  Italy, 
which  bad  owned  tbe  authority  of  the  usurper 
Maxentius.  Vid.  MAiRiR-itia.  He  died  in  311, 
of  the  disgusting  disease  known  in  modern 
tinma  by  tba  nama  of  morbos  pediculoans.  He 
waa  a  cnud  peraecntor  of  the  Christians ;  and 
it  was  at  his  instigation  that  Diocletian  issued 
the  fatal  ordinance  (303),  which  for  so  many 
years  deluged  tbe  world  with  innocent  blood. 

MAXudnoB.  I.,  Roman  emperor  A.D.  235-- 
238,  whose  full  name  was  C.  Juliub  VEBua  Maz- 
iHiifus.  He  was  bom  in  a  village  on  the  con- 
fines of  Tbrace,  of  barbarian  parentage,  his  father 
being  a  Goth,  and  his  mother  a  German  from 
the  tribe  of  the  Alani.  Brought  up  as  a  shep- 
herd, he  attracted  th6  attention  of  Septimius 
Severus  by  hia  gigantic  stature  and  marvellous 
feats  of  strength,  and  was  permitted  to  enter  tbe 
army.  He  eveatadly  rose  to  the  higheat  rank 
in  the  service ;  and  on  the  murder  of  Alexandai 
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jfcverua  hy  the  mutinous  troops  in  Gaul  (23S), 
hb  was  proclaimed  emperor.  He  immediately 
bestowed  the  title  of  Cfesar  on  bis  bod  M&xi- 
mus.  During  the  three  years  of  his  reign  he 
ouried  on  war  against  the  Germans  with  suc- 
cess ;  but  his  goveroment  was  characterised  by 
a  dRgree  of  oi^resaioa  and  sanguioaTy  ezoest 
^Jiherto  unexampled.  Hie  Roman  world  be- 
came at  length  tired  of  this  monster.  The 
senate  and  the  provinces  sladly  acknowledged 
the  two  Gordiani,  who  had  heen  proclaimed  em- 
perors  in  Africa ;  and  after  their  death  the 
senate  itself  proclaimed  Maximus  and  Balbinua 
emperorB  (SM).  As  aoon  as  Maxuniniia  hsaid 
of  the  elevatioD  of  the  Gordian^  be  hastened 
fitHD  his  winter-quarters  at  Sirmium.  Having 
omsed  the  Alps,  he  laid  siege  to  Aqaileia,  and 
was  there  slain  by  his  own  soldiers,  along  with 
his  son  Maximus,  in  April.  The  most  extraor- 
dinary tales  are  related  of  the  phyeical  powers 
of  Maximiaua,  which  aeon  to  have  tieeQ  almost 
ineradible.  Hi»  height  exceeded  eight  feet 
The  circumference  of  his  thumb  was  equal  to 
that  of  a  woman's  wrist,  so  that  the  bracelet  of 
his  wife  served  him  for  a  ring.  It  is  said  that 
he  was  able  single-banded  to  drag  a  loaded 
wagon,  could  with  bis  fist  knock  out  the  grin- 
ders, and  with  a  kick  break  the  leg  of  a  horse  ; 
while  his  appetite  was  such,  that  in  one  day  he 
could  eat  forty  poimds  of  meat,  and  drink  an 
amphora  of  wine.— II.,  Roman  emperor  305- 
814,  originally  called  Dixi,  and  subseqaently 
GALxaiDs  Valksius  Maziuimvs.  He  was  the 
nephew  of  Galerios  by  a  sister,  and  in  early  life 
followed  the  occupation  of  a  shepherd  in  his  na- 
tive lUyria.  Having  entered  the  army,  he  rose 
to  tiw  higfaeat  rank  in  the  aervice ;  and  upon 
the  abdicatioi  of  Diocletian  in  806,  he  was 
adopted  1^  Galerius,  and  received  the  title  of 
Cesar.  In  908  Galerius  gave  him  the  title  of 
Augostna ;  and  on  the  deaui  of  the  latter  in  8 1 1 , 
MaximinoB  and  Licinins  divided  the  Esat  be- 
tween thwon.  In  818  Maximinos  attacked  the 
dominiona  of  ZJoinhia,  who  had  gone  to  Milan 
for  tba  parpoae  of  receiving  in  marriage  the 
aister  of  Constantino.  He  was,  however,  de- 
feated by  Licinius  near  Heraclea,  and  fled  to 
Tarsus,  where  he  soon  after  died.  Maxtminas 
possessed  no  military  talents.  He  owed  his 
elevation  to  hia  family  connection.  He  sur- 
paased  all  hia  eontenqionriea  ia  the  profligaoy 
of  hia  private  life,  in  the  general  crael^  of  bis 
adminiatration,  and  in  the  furious  hatred  with 
which  be  persecuted  the  Christians. 

MazIhob.  1.  Of  Ephesns  or  Smyrna,  one  of 
the  teachers  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  to  whom  he 
Was  introduced  by  .£desias.  Maximus  was  a 
I^ilosopher  of  the  New  Platonic  school,  and, 
like  many  othera  of  that  school,  both  believed 
in  and  practiced  mwic  It  ia  said  that  Julian, 
through  his  persoasron,  waa  induced  to  abjure 
Christianity.  On  the  accession  of  Julian,  Max- 
imus was  held  in  high  honor  at  the  court,  and 
accompanied  the  emperor  on  his  fetal  expedi- 
tion against  the  Persians,  which  he  had  proph- 
eaied  would  be  snoeeaaful.  In  364  he  waa  ac- 
cused of  having  canaed  1^  aorceiT'  the  illnesa 
of  the  EaperoTB  Valena  and  Valentiniaa,  and 
was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  was  expoaed 
to  cruel  tortures.  He  owed  his  liberation -to 
the  phikMopher  Tliemistioa.  In  871  Maximus 
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was  accused  of  taking  part  in  a  cojspiraej 
against  Valens,  and  was  put  to  death. — 9.  Of 
Epirus,  or  perhaps  of  Byzantium,  was  also  an 
instructor  of  the  Emperor  Julian  in  philosophy 
and  heathen  theol<^.  He  wrote  in  Greek.  If» 
intolabilibiu  Oppon^onthu,  published  by  H-  Ste- 
i^anos,  Paris,  1654,  an»aded  to  the  edition  of 
Dionysios  of  Halicrniasaaa,  aa  well  as  other 
works. 

MaxIhub,  FabIos.  1.  Q.  Fabius  Mazimos 
RuLLiANOs,  was  the  sen  of  M.  Fabius  Ambus- 
tus,  consul  B.C.  360.  Fabius  was  master  of  the 
horse  to  the  dictator  L.  Papirius  Cursor  in  3S6, 
whose  anger  he  incurred  1^  giving  battle  to  the 
Samnites  during  the  dictator*8  absence,  and 
contrary  to  hia  orders.  Victoiy  availed  Fabins 
nothing  in  exaulpation.  A  hasty  flight  to  Rome, 
where  the  senate,  the  people,  and  his  aged 
father  interceded  for  him  with  Papirius,  barely 
rescued  bis  life,  but  could  not  avert  bis  degra- 
dation firom  office.  In  833  FaUas  obtained  bia 
first  coDBBlafaip.  It  was  the  second  year  of  tba 
second  Samnite  war,  and  Fabius  was  tbe  moat 
eminent  of  the  Roman  generals  in  that  long  and 
arduous  struggle  for  tbe  empire  of  Italy.  Yet 
nearly  all  authentic  traces  are  lost  of  the  seat 
and  circumstances  of  his  ntmicrous  campaigns. 
His  defeats  have  been  suppressed  or  extenuat- 
ed, and  the  adiievements  of  others  ascribed  to 
him  alone.  In  816  be  was  dictator,  and  waa 
completely  defeated  by  Uie  Samnites  atLautulae. 
In  310  tie  was  consul  for  the  second  time,  and 
carried  on  the  war  against  the  Etruscasa.  Id 
808  he  was  consul  a  third  time,  and  is  said  to 
hare  defeated  the  Samnites  and  Umbrians.  He 
was  cenaor  in  304,  when  he  aeems  to  have  oon- 
fined  tba  libertini  to  tbe  fonr  city  tribea,  and  to 
have  increased  the  political  importance  of  tbe 
eqnites.  In  297  he  was  consul  for  the  fifth  tinne, 
and  in  396  for  the  sixth  time.  In  the  latter 
year  he  commanded  at  the  great  battle  of  Sen- 
tinum,  when  the  combined  armies  of  the  Sam- 
nites, Gauls,  Etmacans,  and  Umbriana  were 
defeated  by  the  Romans. — 3.  Q.  Fabiits  Maxi- 
uaa  GvKOM,  or  the  Glutton,  IVMn  tbe  disaohrti^ 
neaa  of  his  youth,  son  of  the  last  His  mature 
manhood  atoned  for  his  early  irregnlaritiea. 
He  was  consul  39S,  and  waa  cwnpletely  defeat- 
ed by  the  Pentrian  Samnites.  He  escaped  deg^ 
radation  fkom  the  consulete  only  through  bis 
fether'a  oflbr  to  aerre  as  hia  lieutenant  for  the 
remainder  of  Uie  war.  In  a  aeeond  battle  the 
consul  retrieved  his  reputation,  and  was  re- 
warded with  a  triumph,  of  which  the  most  re- 
markable feature  waa  old  Fabius  riding  beside 
his  eon's  chariot.  He  waa  consul  the  second 
time  376.  Shortly  afterward  he  went  as  lega- 
tna  from  the  senate  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphua. 
king  of  Egypt.  He  was  consul  a  third  tiaie. 
306.— 4.  Q.  Fabius  Maxuhts,  with  the  agnomenf 
VBBBvcosDt,  from  a  wait  on  bia  upperlip,  Ovi< 
cuLA,  or  the  Lamb,  from  the  mildness  or  apathy 
of  his  temper,  and  Cdnctatob,  from  bis  cautiot 
in  war,  was  grandson  of  Fabius  Gurgle.  Hf 
vas  consul  for  Uie  first  time  333,  when  Liguril 
was  bis  province ;  censor  330 ;  consul  a  sec 
ond  time  S8S ;  opposed  the  agrarian  law  of  C. 
Flamioios  SS7 ;  was  dictator  for  holding  the 
comitia  in  331 ;  and  in  318  was  legatus  froa 
the  senate  to  Cirthage,  to  demand  reparatioa 
for  t^ie  attack  on  Saguntum.  In  817,  inmadi 
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ateiy  after  the  defeat  at  ThrasymeDua,  Fabiua 
was  appoiated  dictator.  From  this  period,  so 
jODg  as  the  war  with  Hannibal  was  merely  de- 
fensive, Fsbius  became  tbe  leading  man  at 
Rome.  On  taking  tbe  field  be  laid  down  a  sim- 
ple and  immntabu  plan  <^  ectioa.  He  aroided 
all  direct  encounter  with  the  enemy ;  moved 
his  camp  from  highland  to  highland,  where  the 
Numidian  horse  and  Spanish  infantry  could  not 
follow  him;  watched  Hannibal's  movemeoLs 
with  uorelaxing  vigilaoee,  and  oat  off  bis  ttng- 
^era  and  ftmigers.  His  irjsloanra  of  Hanoibal 
in  one  of  Ute  upland  valleys  briween  Gates  and 
the  Vultomus,  and  the  Carthacinian's  adroit 
escape  by  driving  oxen  with  Itlazing  fkgots 
fixed  to  their  horns  ap  the  hill-sides,  are  well- 
known  facts.  But  at  Rome  and  in  his  own 
camp  the  caution  of  Fabius  was  misinterpreted ; 
and  the  people,  it  sonsequence,  divided  tbe  com- 
mand between  him  and  M.  Minacios  Rufus,  his 
master  of  the  horsei  Minncins  was  speedily 
entrapped,  and  would  have  been  destroyed  by 
Hannibal  had  not  Fabios  geaerously  hastened 
to  bis  rescae.  Fabiua  was  oonanl  for  the  third 
time  in  815,  and  for  the  fourth  time  in  314.  In 
213  he  served  as  legatue  to  his  own  son,  Q. 
Fabius,  consul  in  that  year,  and  an  anecdote  is 
pisawved  which  exemfdifiBi  the  atriatneaa  of 
the  Roman  diseipline.  On  entering  tbe  camp 
at  Suessula,  Fabiua  advanced  on  horseback  to 

Seel  ya  son.  He  was  passing  tbe  lie  tors  when 
e  consul  sternly  bade  bioi  dismount  "  My 
son,"  exclaimed  the  elder  Fabiua,  alighting,  '*  I 
wistted  to  aee  whether  yon  would  remember 
that  Toa  were  eonsol."  fabius  waa  cumuI  for 
the  sAh  time  in  309,  in  wbitdi  year  be  letook 
Tarentum.  In  tbe  closing  years  of  the  sMond 
Panic  war  Fabiu*  appears  to  leas  advantage. 
Tbe  war  had  become  aggressive  boder  a  new 
race  of  generals.  Fsbius  disapproved  of  tbe 
new  tactics ;  be  dreaded  the  political  saprem- 
aoy  of  Scipio,  and  waa  his  uncompTomising  op- 
ponent in  his  acheme  of  invading  Afiics.  He 
died  in  SOS.— 4.  Q.  Fabius  Maxhiss,  dder  aon 
of  the  preceding,  was  pmtor  SI4,  and  eonsal 
318.  He  was  legatas  to  tbe  oonsnt  M.  Livias 
Salinator  307.  He  died  soon  after  this  period, 
and  his  liineral  oration  was  prooounoed  by  bis 
father. — S.  Q.  Fabiub  Mazihdi  JEmiuaiivb,  was 
by  Urtb  the  eldest  son  of  L.  j£milias  Paalns, 
the  eonmieror  of  Persetts,  and  was  adopted  by 
Na  8.  Fatnns  served  nnder  hw  ftther  (£mil- 
ins)  in  the  Macedonian  war,  168,  and  was  dis- 
patched by  him  to  Rome  with  tbe  news  of  hia 
victory  at  Pydna.  He  was  prctor  in  Sicily  149 
-148,  and  consul  io  I4fi.  Spain  was  his  prov- 
ince, where  he  encoimtered,  and  at  length  de- 
feated Viriathas.   Fabius  was  the  pupil  and 

Stron  of  the  historian  Ptdyblus.— 6.  Q.  Fabius 
Axuioi  Allobbosiods,  son  of  tbe  last.  He 
was  consul  121 ;  and  he  derived  his  samarae 
firom  tbe  victory  which  he  gained  in  this  year 
over  the  AJIobrogea  and  their  ally,  Bituitos, 
king  of  the  Arvemi  in  Gaul.  He  was  censor  in 
108.  He  was  an  orator  and  a  man  of  letters. 
—  7.  Q.  Fasids  Maxihds  Ssbviluhus,  was 
adf^led  from  the  gens  ServiUa  by  No.  &.  He 
was  nterins  brother  of  Cn.  Senillas  Onpio, 
coasnl  in  141.  He  himself  was  consul  in  14S, 
c^D  t»  carried  on  war  with  Viriathus. 
Vaximi  ff,  Maords  CbSHBHs,  Romsn  emperor 


A  D.  383-388,  in  Oaul,  Britain,  and  Spniii,  wns 
a  native  of  Spain.  He  was  proclaimed  emperor 
by  the  legions  in  Britain  in  383,  and  forthnritb 
crossed  over  to  Gaul  to  oppose  Gratian,  whc 
was  defeated  Maximns,  and  was  shorU^  aft- 
enrard  put  to  death.  Theodosius  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  recognize  Maxtmus  as  emperor  of 
Gaul,  Britain,  and  ^»in,  in  order  to  secure 
Valeotinian  in  the  possessioD  of  Italy.  Maxi- 
mns, however,  aspired  to  tbe  undivided  empire 
of  the  West,  and  acoordingly,  in  387,  he  invaded 
Italy  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army.  Valen- 
tinian  was  nndde  to  resist  him,  and  fled  to  Tho 
odostus  in  tbe  East.  Theodosius  forthwith  prt^ 
pared  to  avenge  his  colleague.  In  388  he  forceu 
his  way  through  the  None  Alps,  which  had  been 
guarded  by  the  troops  of  Maximus,  and  shortly 
afterward  took  the  city  of  Aqaileia  by  storm, 
and  there  put  Maximus  to  death.  Victor,  the 
son  of  Maximas,  was  defeated  and  slain  in 
Oaal  by  Arbogates,  tbe  general  of  Theodosina. 

MazIhcs,  PsTBoidsB,  Rofflan  emperor  A.D. 
466,  belonged  to  a  noble  RAman  family,  and  en- 
joyed some  of  tbe  highest  oflSces  of  state  under 
HonoriuB  and  Valeatinian  III.  In  consequence 
of  the  violence  offered  to  his  wife  by  Valentin- 
ian,  Maximas  formed  a  conspiracy  against  this 
emperor,  who  was  aaaaaaiofUed,  anf  Maximus 
himself  proclaimed  emperor  io  his  stead.  His 
reign,  however,  lasted  only  two  or  three  montha. 
Having  forced  Eudoxia,  the  widow  of  Valentin- 
ian,  to  marry  him,  she  resolved  to  avenge  the 
death  of  her  former  hnsband,  and  acco^ingly 
Oenseric  was  invited  to  invade  Italy.  When 
Genseric  landed  at  the  month  of  the  Tiber, 
Maximas  prepared  to  fly  from  Rome,  bat  was 
slain  by  a  band  of  Burgundian  mercenariea, 
commanded     aome  old  officers  of  Valentinian. 

MazIhub  PLAsdnsB.    Vid.  PLAirtrDiB. 

MazImus  TraluB,  a  native  of  Tyre,  a  Greek 
rhetorician  and  Platonic  philosopher,  lived  dar- 
ing the  reigns  of  the  Antonines  and  of  Corn- 
modus.  Some  writers  suppose  that  he  waa  one 
of  the  taton  of  M.  Anr^na ;  bnt  it  is  more 
prabaUe  tiiat  be  waa  a  diffbrent  person  from 
Claudios  Maximus,  tbe  Stoic,  who  was  the 
tutor  of  this  emperor.  Maximas  Tyrius  ap- 
pears to  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
in  Greece,  but  he  visited  Rome  once  or  twic4 
There  are  extant  forty-one  Dissertations  (Ata 
Xi^etc  or  Adyoi)  of  Maximus  Tyrius  oa  theolog 
ical,  ethioal,  and  other  philosophical  subjects, 
written  in  an  easy  and  pleasing  style,  but  not 
characterized  by  much  depth  of  thought.  Tbe 
best  edition  is  by  Reiske,  Lips.,  177^,  3  vola. 
8vo. 

MaxIhus,  ValbbIos.    Vtd.  Valbbius. 
Mazula.    Vid.  Adib. 

MAxfts  (Ha|ve(),  a  people  of  Nortbeni  Af- 
rica, on  the  coast  of  the  Lesser  Syrtia,  on  tbe 
western  bank  of  the  River  Triton,  who  claimed 
descent  from  the  Trojans.  They  ailoweii  iheir 
hair  to  grow  only  on  the  left  side  of  the  head, 
and  they  painted  tbeir  bodies  with  vermilion ; 
customs  stUl  preserved  by  some  tribes  in  tbe 
same  regions. 

MaZACA.     YU.  CjtBABSA,  No.  1. 

[Mazsub  (HdCoibc).  I.  Satrap  of  Cilicia, 
who,  with  Belesys,  satrap  of  Syria,  made  head 
against  the  revolted  Phosnicians  in  the  reign  of 
Oohus,  while  the  latter  was  preparing  to  march 
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■Raiiist  :hein. — 2.  A  Persian  officer  under  Da- 
nu8.  sent  to  guard  the  passase  of  the  Euphrates 
on  the  approach  of  Alexanaer  the  Great ;  he 
behaved  subsequently  with  ^eat  bravery  at  the 
bsLtle  of  Gaugamela,  in  which  he  commaDded 
t/:3  Persian  cavalry.  After  the  flight  of  Darius 
he  retired  to  Babylon,  but  Burrcndend  hiioself 
to  Alexander,  who  appointed  him  satrap  of 
Dabylon  B.C.  331.: 

MazaRa  (Mafupa:  Maiapatof:  now Mazzara), 
3  town  on  the  western  coast  of  Sicily,  situated 
on  a  river  of  the  satne  name,  between  Lily< 
basnm  and  Selinus,  and  founded  by  the  latter 
lity,  waa  taken  by  the  Romans  in  the  first  Panic 
var. 

[M AZARBs  (Ua^p^),  a  Median  officer  in  the 
hervice  of  Cyrus  the  Great ;  he  compelled  the 
Lvdiana  to  submit  to  the  terms  imposed  on  them 
by  Cynis  at  the  suggestion  of  Crcesaa,  and  re- 
duced and  enslaved  the  city  of  Priene.1 

MazIoes  (llaCwer)^  &  people  of  Northern  Af- 
rica, in  Manretania  CaMilensts,  on  the  sonthem 
slope  of  Mount  Zalaooa.  Tbey.  as  well  as  the 
Maxves,  are  thought  to  be  the  ancestors  of  the 
AmazirghM. 

[MscisTKUB  (Mi;xi(rret!r).  1.  A  aon  of  Talaos 
and  Lysimache,  brother  of  Adrastus,  and  father 
of  Euiyalus  of  Thebes. — 3.  A  son  of  Echius, 
and  one  of  the  companions  of  Tencer  at  Troy, 
was  slain  by  Polydamas.] 

Mectberna  [TA^K-iStfiva  :  UriKvtepvmiif :  now 
Molivo),  a  town  of  Macedonia  in  Chalcidice,  at 
the  head  of  the  Toronaic  Gulf,  east  of  Olynthus, 
of  which  it  was  the  sea-port.  From  this  town 
part  of  the  Toronaic  Gulf  was  sobaeqoent^ 
called  Sinus  Mecyberovos. 

MSdaba  (Hf^ote),  a  dty  of  Persa  in  Pales- 
tine. 

MinlMA,  Mbdha,  or  Mssha,  a  Greek  town  on 
the  western  coast  of  Brattium,  founded  by  the 
Locrians,  with  a  celebrated  fountain  and'a  har- 
bor called  Emporium. 

MiDAVBA,  Ao  Mbdbba,  or  Ahbobba  (ruina  at 
(iytink),  b  flonrishing  city  of  Northern  Africa, 
on  the  borders  of  Nnmidia  and  Byxaoena,  be- 
tween Lares  and  Theveste ;  a  Roman  colony, 
and  the  birth-place  of  Appuleiua. 

MsDitA  (iinitia),  daughter  of  vEetea,  king  of 
Colchis,  by  the  Oceanid  Idyia,  or,  according  to 
others,  by  Hecate,  the  daughter  of  Peraes.  She 
was  celebrated  for  her  skill  in  magic.  The  prin- 
cipal parts  of  her  story  are  given  under  Abstb- 
Tua,  ARQOHAtiT^andJAsoH.  It Is  snfficientto 
state  here  that,  when  Jason  came  to  Colchis  to 
fetch  the  golden  fleece,  she  fell  in  love  with  the 
hero,  assisted  him  in  accomplishing  the  object 
for  which  he  bad  visited  Colchis,  and  afterward 
fled  with  him  as  his  wife  to  Greece  ;  that,  hav- 
ing been  deserted  by  Jason  for  the  youthful 
daughter  of  Creon,  king  of  Corioth,  she  took 
feaniil  vengeance  npon  her  faithless  spouse  by 
mnrdering  the  two  children  which  she  had  had 
by  bim,  and  by  destroying  his  young  wife  by  a 
poisoned  garment ;  and  that  cdie  then  fled  to 
Athens  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  winged  dragons. 
So  far  her  story  has  been  related  elsewhere. 
At  Athens  she  is  caid  to  have  married  King 
Xgeua,  or  to  bare  been  beloved  by  Sisyphus. 
Jupitor  (Zeus)  htmaetf  is  said  to  have  sued  for 
her,  but  in  vain,  because  Medea  dreaded  the 
anger  of  Juno  (Hen) ;  and  the  isMet  rewardnl 
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her  b;  promlnog  immortality  to  her  cbildrea 
Her  children  are,  according  to  some  acccuntts 
MermeruB,  Pheres,  or  Thessalus.  Alcimenes- 
and  Tisander;  according  to  others,  she  bad 
seven  sons  and  seven  daughters,  while  otbera 
mention  only  two  children,  Modus  (some  call 
him  Polyzenos)  and  Eriopis,  or  one  son  Argoa. 
Respecting  her  flight  firom  Corinth  there  are 
different  traditions.  Some  say,  as  we  remark 
ed  above,  that  she  fled  to  Athens,  and  married 
iEgens,  but  when  it  was  discovered  that  she 
had  laid  snares  for  Theseus,  she  escaped  and 
went  to  Asia,  the  inbabitanis  of  which  were 
called  after  her  Modes.  Others  relate  that  she 
first  fled  from  Corinth  to  Hercules  at  Thebes, 
who  had  promised  her  his  assistance  while  yet 
in  Colchis,  in  case  of  Jason  being  unfaithful  to 
her.  She  cored  Hercules,  who  was  seized  with 
madness;  and,  as  he  could  not  afford  her  the 
assist&nce  be  had  promised,  she  went  to  Athens. 
She  is  aaid  to  have  given  birUi  to  her  aon  Mo- 
dus after  ber  arrival  in  Aaia,  where  she  had 
mwried  a  king ;  whereas  others  state  tbat  her 
son  Medua  aeeompanied  her  from  Athens  to 
Colchis,  where  her  son  slew  Perses,  and  re- 
stored her  lather  .^etea  to  his  kingdom.  The 
restoration  of  iEetes,  however,  is  attributed  by 
some  to  Jason,  who  acctnnpaniod  Hedea  to 
Colchis.  At  length  Medea  is  said  to  bavo  be- 
oome  immortal,  to  have  been  honored  wiUi  di- 
vine wonbip,  and  to  have  married  Adiillea  in 
Elysium. 

MiDBOM  (Me^euv:  Meieavio{).  1.  Or  Mbdioh 
(now  KtUttna),  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Acar- 
nania,  near  the  road  which  led  Iiam  Limnna 
to  Stratoa.— 3.  A  town  on  the  coast  of  Pbocis, 
near  Antipyra,  destroyed  in  the  aacred  war,  and 
never  Teboilt.— 8.  An  ancient  town  in  Bceotia, 
mentioned  by  Homer,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
MouDt  Phoenicus,  near  Onchestus  and  the  Lake 
Copais. — 4.  A  town  of  the  Labeates  in  Dalma- 
tia,  near  Soodra. 

Mbd2a  (1^  U^iia :  U$dor,  Medus),  an  import- 
ant coontry  of  Western  Asia,  oceui^ing  the  ex- 
treme west  of  the  great  table-land  of  Iran,  and 
lying  between  Armenia  on  the  north  and  north- 
west, Assyria  and  Susiana  on  the  west  and 
southwest,  Persia  on  the  south,  the  great  des- 
ert of  Aria  on  the  east,  and  Parthia,  Hyrcania, 
and  the  Caspian  on  the  northeast.  Its  boonda- 
ries  were,  on  the  north  the  Araxes,  on  the  west 
and  southwest  the  range  of  mountains  called 
Zagroa  and  Parachoatras  (now  Moantaimg  of 
KviriMtmna.n.d.  Lourittan),  which  divided  it  tnua 
the  Tigria  and  Euphrates  valley,  on  the  east 
the  desert,  and  on  the  northeast  the  Caspii 
Montes  (now  E^urx  Mountains),  the  country  be> 
tween  which  and  the  Caspian,  though  reckoned 
as  a  part  of  Media,  was  possessed  the  Qeln, 
Mar^  and  other  independent  tribes.  Media  tbna 
corresponded  nearly  to  the  modem  provinoe  of 
Irah-Ajemi.  It  was  for  the  most  part  a  fertile 
country,  producing  wine,  figs,  oranges,  and  cit- 
rons, and  honey,  and  suiqwrting  an  excellent 
breed  of  horses.  It  was  well  peopled,  and  waa 
allogeUier  one  of  the  most  important  provinces 
of  the  ancient  Persian  cac^re.  After  the  Mac- 
edonian conquest  it  waa  divided  into  two  parts, 
Great  Media  (^  jwyoA?  UtfSia)  and  Atropatine. 
Vid.  ATBorATEKB.  The  earliest  bistory  of  Me- 
dia  ia  involved  in  mnch  obscurity.  Herodotus 
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and  Ctesias  (in  Diodurua)  give  different  cbro- 
nulogies  for  its  early  kinga.  Cteaias  makea  Ar- 
BACita  the  founder  of  the  monarchy,  about  B.C. 
MS,  and  reckons  eight  kings  from  bim  to  the 
overihrow  of  the  kingdoto  by  Cyrus.  Herodo- 
tus reckona  only  four  kings  of  Media,  namely, 
1.  Dbioceb,  B.C.  710-657;  2.  PHRAORTKa,  667- 
635  ;  3.  Cyazabes,  635-595 ;  5.  AaTVAOU,  595- 
560.  The  laat  king  was  dethroned  by  a  rerolu- 
tioR,  which  transferred  the  supremacy  to  the 
Persians,  who  had  formerly  been  the  subordinate 
people  in  the  unitedMedo-Peraian  empire.  Vid. 
Cysds.  The  Medes  made  more  than  one  at- 
tempt  to  regain  their  supremacy ;  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  Magian  Pscudo-Smerdis  waa  oo  doubt 
Buch  an  attempt  (vid.  Maoi)  ;  and  aootber  oo> 
cuned  in  the  reign  of  Dariiu  II.,  wbeD  the 
Medea  revolted,  but  were  soon  subdaed  {B.C. 
408).  With  the  rest  of  the  Persian  empire, 
Media  fell  under  the  power  of  Alexander ;  it 
next  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Se- 
leucidse,  from  whom  it  waa  conquered  by  the 
Partbiaos  in  the  second  centuiyB.  C. ,  from  which 
time  it  belonged  to  the  Parthian,  and  then  to 
the  later  Persian  empire.  The  people  of  Me- 
dia were  a  branch  of  the  Indo-Cennaoio  fam- 
ily, and  nearly  allied  to  the  Persians ;  their  Ian- 
guage  was  a  dialect  of  the  Zend,  and  their  re- 
figion  the  Magian.  They  called  tbemselres  Arii, 
which,  like  the  native  name  of  the  Persians 
^Artffii),  means  noble.  They  were  divided,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  into  six  tribes,  the  Buss, 
Farataceni,  Strnchatea,  Ariianti,  Bndii,  and 
MagL  In  the  early  period  of  their  history  they 
were  eminent  warriors,  especially  as  horse- 
archers  ;  but  the  long  prevalence  of  peace, 
wealth,  and  luxury  reduced  them  to  a  by-word 
ihr  effeminacy.  It  is  important  to  notice  the 
use  of  the  names  Mkdos  and  Hbpi  Uia  Ro- 
man  poets  ftir  the  naiioas  of  Asia  ewt  of  tin 
Tigris  in  general,  and  the  Parthians  in  puiic- 
ular. 

Mbdi^  MuBOa  {t6  H^Slac  xa^Jt^iemv  relxoc), 
an  artificial  wall  which  ran  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Tigris,  at  the  point  where  they  approach 
nearest,  a  little  above  33°  north  latitude,  and 
divided  Mesopotamia  from  Babylonia.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  Xenophon  {Anab.,  ii.,  4)  as  being 
twenty  parasaogs  long,  one  hundred  feet  bish, 
and  twenty  thick,  and  as  built  of  baked  brioks, 
cemented  with  asphalt.  Its  erection  was  as- 
cribed to  Semiramis,  and  hence  it  was  also 
called  TO  ZtfiipofitSos  diarelxtcfio. 

Mbdiolakuh  (Mediolaaensis),  more  frequent- 
ly called  by  Greek  writers  MbdiolAIdji  (UxJio- 
Mvtov),  the  name  of  several  cities  fminded  1^ 
the  Celts.  1.  (Now  Milan),  the  capital  of  the 
Insubres  in  Gijlia  Transpadana,  was  situated 
in  an  extensive  plain  between  the  rivers  Tici- 
nus  and  Addaa.  It  was  taken  by  the  Romans 
B.C.  223,  and  afterward  became  both  a  mani- 
ctinam  and  a  colony.  On  the  new  division  of 
the  empire  made  t^r  Diocl&tian,  it  became  tlw 
residence  of  his  colleague  Mazimianus,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  the  usual  residence  of  the  emper- 
ors of  the  West  till  the  irruption  of  Attila,  who 
took  and  plundered  the  town,  induced  them  to 
transfer  the  seat  of  government  to  the  more 
strongly-fortified  town  of  Ravenna.  Mediola- 
Dum  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  first  cities  of 
the  empire ;  it  possee^d  an  imperial  mint,  and 


was  the  seat  of  an  arphbisboprie.  It  is  cew 
brated  in  ecclesiasticsl  history  as  the  see  of  SL 
Ambrose.  On  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire, 
it  became  the  residence  of  Theodoric  the  Great 
and  the  capital  of  the  Ostrogothic  kingdom,  and 
surpassed  even  Rome  itself  in  populouancsa 
and  prosperity.  It  received  a  fearful  blow  in 
A.D.  539,  when,  in  consequence  of  having  sided 
with  BelisariUB,  it  was  taken  by  the  Gotns  uii. 
der  Vitiges,  a  great  part  of  it  destroyed,  and  iia 
inhabitants  put  to  the  sword.  It,  however,  graiL 
uaJly  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  blov^ 
and  was  a  place  of  importance  under  the  Lom- 
bards, whose  capital,  however,  was  Pavia.  The 
modem  Milan  contains  oo  remains  of  antiquity, 
with  the  exeepUon  of  sixteen  handsome  dated 
piUars  near  Ae  ChDrch  of  S.  Lorenzo. — S. 
(Now  Saima),  a  town  of  the  Santones  in  Aqui- 
tania,  northeast  of  the  mouth  of  the  Garumna; 
subsequently  called  Santones  after  the  people, 
whence  its  modern  name. — 3.  [Now  Chdieau 
Meillen),  a  town  of  the  Bituriges  Cubi  in  Aqui- 
tania,  northeast  of  the  town  last  mentioned.— 
4.  (Now  Evreux),  A  town  of  the  Aulerci  Ebu 
rovices  in  the  north  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis. 
south  of  the  Sequana,  on  the  road  from  Rotom- 
aeus  to  Lutetia  Parisionim ;  subsequently  call 
ed  Civitas  Ebroicorum,  whence  its  modem 
name. — 6.  A  town  of  the  Segusiani  in  the  south 
of  (3alUa  Lusdunensis. — 6.  A  town  in  Gallia 
fielgica,  on  the  road  from  Coiooia  Trajana  to 
Cokmia  Agrippina. 

Manioif  atbIoi,  a  fOojUe  in  the  sontheast  of 
Gallia  Belgica,  on  the  Mosella,  south  of  the  Tre- 
viri.  Their  territory  originally  extended  to  the 
lUiine,  but  in  the  time  of  Augustus  they  had 
heea  driven  from  the  banks  of  this  river  by  the 
Vaittiottes,  Nemetes,  and  other  (^rman  trU»es. 
Thefr  oMef  iowd  was  IKTodamm  (now  JIfetx). 

MaKTMaiaioMMABB.  VidAvrtRmuVlAnM. 

MsDiTRiirA,  a  Roman  divinity  of  the  art  of 
healiog,  in  whose  honor  the  festival  of  the  Med- 
itrinalia  was  celebrated  in  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber.  (Vid.  Diet,  of  Ant.,  art.  Mbditrimaua.) 

[Medius  (M^dioc),  son  of  Onythemts,  a  native 
of  Larissa  in  Thessaly,  and  a  friend  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  ex- 
pedition into  India.  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander he  espoused  the  side  of  Antigonua,  and 
was  one  of  bis  moat  useful  and  auccessful  naval 
officers.] 

Msdha.    Vid.  Mbdaha. 

MBi>dAODB  or  Mbddacub,  a  river  in  Veoctia,  in 
the  north  (tf  Italy,  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
riraiB,  tbe  MedMcas  Major  (now  Brenta)  and 
Medoaeua  Minor  (now  Bacehigtioney,  which  Alls 
into  the  Adrlatio  Sea  near  Ediron,  the  harbor  of 
Pataviom. 

MuDoBsiaA  (now  Marvao,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal),  a  town  in  Lusitania,  on  the  road  from 
Emerita  to  Scalabis. 

MsniCDS.    Vii.  An aoocub. 

Mbooh  (Htf4)u»).  1.  Son  of  OileuB,  and  broth- 
er of  the  lesser  Ajaz,  fought  against  Troy,  and 
was  slain  by  Mneas.—%.  Son  of  Codrua.  Vid. 
CooRUB. — [3.  A  herald  in  the  house  of  Ulysses, 
in  the  suite  of  the  suitors,  disclosed  to  Penelope 
the  danger  of  her  son  Telemachna,  and  was  oo 
this  account  preserved  by  tbe  latter  when  tba 
suitors  were  slain. — i.  Son  of  Pylades  and  Eleo- 
tra.— fi.  A  Laoedaunonian  statuary,  brother  ol- 
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Uorycleidas,  and  the  disciple  of  Dipcenos  and 
Scyliio,  made  the  gold  and  ivory  statue  of  Mi- 
nerva (Athena)  in  the  Hersum  at  Olyinpia.] 

MsDULt,  a  people  in  Aquitania,  on  the  coast  of 
the  ocean,  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Garamna, 
in  the  modern  Mcioc.  There  were  excellent 
oystera  found  on  their  shores 

MsDULu,  a  people  on  the  eaatero  frontier  of 
Gallia  Narbonensia  and  in  the  Maritime  Alps, 
in  whose  co-iotry  the  Druentia  (bow  Durance) 
and  Duria  (now  Doria  Minor)  took  their  rise. 

MKDur-,U  (MeduUinus:  now  St.  Arigelo),  a 
colony  of  Alba,  io  the  land  of  the  Sabines,  was 
situated  between  the  Tiber  and  the  Anio,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Corniculum  and  Ameriola. 
Tarquinius  Priscas  incorporated  their  territory 
with  the  Romaa  state. 

Medullinds,  FdbIus,  an  ancient  patrician 
family  at  Rome,  the  members  of  which  held  the 
highest  offices  of  state  id  tlw  early  timea  of  the 
republic. 

Meddlldb,  a  mountaia  in  Hispania  Tarraco- 
neosis,  near  the  Mioios. 

Minos,  a  bod  ctf  Medea.    Vtrf.  Mbdei. 

Mbdob  (M^tJof :  DOW  Fsrwar  or  iSdhomjor),  a 
amall  river  of  Fersis,  flowiog  from  the  confines 
of  Media  and  falling  into  tbo  Araxes  (now  Beni- 
Emir)  near  Peraepolis. 

Medusa.    Vid.  Goaooifss. 

MsaABAzirs  or  Mboibtzds.  1.  One  of  the 
•even  Persiaa  oobles  who  eoDspired  against  the 
roagiao  Smerdia,  B.C.  581.  Darios  left  him  be- 
hind with  an  army  in  Europe  when  he  himself 
recrossed  the  Hellespont  on  his.  return  from 
Scythia,  606.  Megabazus  subdued  Perinthus 
and  the  other  cities  on  the  Hellespont  and  along 
he  coast  of  Thrace-— 2.  Sco  of  Zopyms,  and 
l>randson  of  the  above,  was  one  of  the  com- 
maadoTB  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  480.  He  after- 
ward commanded  the  army  seat  against  the 
Athenians  in  Egypt,  4CS. 

MeoIclbs  (tleyaxl^c).  1.  A  name  borne  by 
several  of  the  Athenian  family  of  the  Alcms- 
onidtB.  The  most  important  of  these  was  the 
Megaoles  who  put  to  death  Cylon  and  hie  ad- 
herents after  they  bad  taken  refuge  at  the  altar 
of  Minerra  (Athena),  B.C.  SIS.  Vid.  Ctlok. 
—[3.  Son  of  Alcmnon,  son-in*lawof  Clistheoes, 
leader  of  theAlcmteonide  in  the  time  of  Solon. 
At  first  he  was  oi^tosed  fo  Pisistratus,  and  ex- 
pelled him  from  Athens ;  but  afterward  he  be- 
came reconciled  to  him,  gave  him  his  daughter 
Ccesyra  in  marriage,  and  assisted  in  his  resto- 
lation  to  Athens,  risiatratos  not  having  treat- 
ed his  wifc'in  a  proper  manner,  Megaaes  re- 
sented the  affront,  and  again  drove  the  former 
out  of  Athens  :  with  the  aid  of  large  sums  from 
be  Thebans  and  other  states,  Pisistratus  agaiq 
raised  an  army,  defeated  his  opponents,  and 
drove  Megaclea  and  the  partisans  of  the  AIc- 
mseonids  into  exile.] — 3.  A  Syracuaan,  brother 
of  Dion,  and  brother-in-law  of  the  elder  Dio- 
nyaios.  He  accompanied  Dion  in  h^  flight  from 
Syracuse,  368,  and  afterward  retaraed  with  him 
to  Sicily. 

Mboara.    Vid.  EBiiriTTBs. 

MboIlIa  or  Mxoaeis,  a  small  island  in  the 
Tyrrhene  Sea,  opposite  Neapolia. 

ME0al9p&lis  (^  Htydkij  irdAif ,  Veya^itraXts ' 
McyoXoirwUnTc).  !•  (Now  Sinano  or  Simoiih), 
the  most  recent  bat  the  moat  important  of  the 
4Ut 


cutics  of  Arcadia,  was  founded  on  the  ndrine  tif 
Epaminondaa,  after  the  battle  of  Lenctra,  B.C. 
371,  and  was  formed  out  of  the  inhabitants  of 
thirty-eight  villages.  It  was  situated  in  tha 
district  Mienalia,  near  the  frontiers  of  Mesee- 
nia,  on  the  River  Helisson,  which  flowed  throagh 
the  city,  dividing  it  into  nearly  two  equal  parts. 
It  stood  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  Ores- 
tion  or  Orestia,  waa  fifty  stadia  (six  miles  in 
circumference,  and  contained,  when  it  was  be- 
sieged by  Polyspercbon,  about  fifteen  thousand 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  which  would  give 
us  a  population  of  abont  seventy  thousand  io- 
babitants.  Megalopolis  was  for  a  time  subject 
to  the  Macedonians,  but  soon  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great  it  waa  governed  by  a 
series  of  native  tjrraDts,  the  laat  of  whom,  Lyd- 
iades,  voluntarily  reaigned  the  government  and 
united  the  city  to  the  Achaean  league,  B.C.  834. 
It  became,  in  consequence,  opposed  to  Sparta, 
and  was  taken  and  plundered  by  Cleomenea, 
who  either  killed  or  drove  into  banishment  all 
its  inhabitants,  and  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the 
city,  S8S.  After  the  battle  of  Sellasia  in  the 
fbllowlng  year  it  was  restored  by  Philopcemen, 
who  again  collected  its  inhabitanta,  bnt  it  never 
recovered  its  former  prosperity,  and  gradually 
sunk  into  insignificance.  PhUopcemen  and  the 
historian  Polybius  were  natives  of  Megalopolis. 
The  rains  of  its  theatre,  onee  the  largest  it 
Greece,  are  the  only  remains  of  the  ancient 
town  to  be  seen  In  the  village  of  Sinano.— 3.  A 
town  in  Carta.  Vii.  Aphbodhiib. — 8.  A  town 
in  Pontus.  Vid.  Sbbastia.—^.  A  town  in  the 
north  of  Africa,  was  a  Carthaginian  city  in  the 
interior  of  Bsrzacena,  in  a  beautiful  situation  ; 
it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  troops  of 
Agathooles. 

MEOAMiBA  iHrydvetpa),  wife  of  Celeos,  usQ- 
ally  called  BIxtamiba. 

[Mboahitas  (Ifmyfrof),  8  small  river  of 
Achaia,  in  the  territory  of  .£gium,  flows  into 
the  sea  west  of  that  city.] 

Misapbnthbb  ('U.eyairiv9ri()-  ^-  S<^n  of  Pree* 
tus,  father  of  Anaxagoras  and  Iphianira,  and 
king  of  Argos.  He  exchanged  his  dominion  fur 
that  of  Peraena,  so  that  the  latter  received 
Tiryns  instead  of  Argos.- S.  Son  of  Menelana 
by  an  ^tolian  slave,  Pieris  or  Teridae.  Mene- 
laos  brought  about  a  marriage  between  Mega- 
penthes  and  a  daughter  of  Atector.  According 
to  a  Rhodian  tradition,  Megapenthes,  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  expelled  Helen  from  Argoa 
who  tbereupgn  fled  to  Polyxo  at  Rhodes. 

[MEaAPHBBMBB  (Htya^pvnt),  a  Persian  satrap 
put  to  death  by  Cyrus  on  Uie  charge  of  having 
conspired  against  that  prince,] 

MbsXka  (tteYopa),  daughter  of  Creon,  king  of 
Thebes,  and  wife  of  Hercules.    Vid.  p.  356.  b. 

MioASA  (rd  t/liyapa,  in  Lat.  Megara,  -e,  and 
pi.  Megara,  -onim  :  tUtjapev^,  Megarenais).  1. 
(Now  Megara),  the  capital  of  Mboabis,  was  sit- 
uated ei|^t  stadia  (one  mile)  from  the  sea  op- 
posite the  island  Salamis,  abont  twenty-six 
milea  from  Athens  and  thirty-one  miles  ftvm 
Corinth.  It  consisted  of  three  parts :  i.  The 
ancient  Pelasgian  citadel,  called  Carui,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Car,  the  son  of  Phoroneus, 
which  was  situated  on  a  hill  northwest  of  tha 
later  city.  This  citadel  contained  i^e  ancient 
and  celebrated  JTi^aron  (/i^d«xn>}  or  temple  o/ 
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C«ea  (Demeler),  from  whieh  the  town  is  sap- 
poaed  to  bare  derired  iti  name.  X  The  mod- 
Bni  oitadel,  sitmited  on  a  lower  hill  to  the  loath- 
west  cf  the  preceding,  and  called  AUatkoua, 
from  its  TepDted  founder  Alcathous,  son  of  Pe- 
lops.  3.  The  town  properiy  so  called,  situated 
St  the  foot  of  the  two  citadels,  said  to  have  beeo 
IboBded  by  the  Pelopidn  under  Alcathoos,  and 
aufaaeqiieot^  en1ai;ged  by  a  Done  colony  under 
Alethes  and  Athemenea  at  the  time  of  Oodms. 
It  appears  to  have  been  originally  called  Poliek' 
*M  ( noUx^V)-  The  town  contaioed  many  public 
boUdinga,  which  are  described  at  length  by  Pau- 
sanias.  Its  sea-port  was  Niaaa  (N/ffoia),  which 
was  connected  with  M^ara  by  two  walls,  eight 
ktadia  in  length,  built  by  the  Athenians  when 
tbey  had  possession  of  Megara,  B.C.  461-446. 
Niaan  is  said  to  bare  been  built  by  Nisas,  the 
son  of  PandioD ;  and  the  iQhabitaats  of  Megara 
are  sometimes  called  Nissan  Megariana  (ol 
Hioalai  tlryapeXt)  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
Hyblaeao  Megarians  {qI  'YfAoioi  }Axyaptt()  in 
Sicily.  In  front  of  NisKa  lay  the  small  island 
Mxnoa  (Mivua),  which  added  greatly  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  harbor.  In  the  most  aoeieot  times 
Megara  and  the  surrounding  country  was  inhab- 
ited by  Leleges.  It  subseqaeotly  became  an- 
nexed to  Attica ;  and  Megaris  formed  one  of 
the  four  ancient  divisions  of  Attica.  It  was 
next  conquered  by  the  Dorians,  and  was  for  a 
time  subject  to  Corinth ;  hut  it  finally  asserted 
ha  independence,  and  rapiiUy  became  a  wealthy 
and  powerfiil  eity.  To  none  of  these  events 
can  any  date  be  assigned  wiUi  certainty.  Its 
power  at  an  early  period  is  attested  by  the  floor- 
i^tng  colonies  which  it  founded,  of  which  Se- 
lymbria,  Chalcedon,  and  Byzaotjum,  and  the 
Hyblcan  M^ara  in  Sicily,  were  the  most  im- 
portant. Its  navy  was  a  match  for  tiiat  of 
Athens,  with  which  it  conteated  the  island  of 
Salamis ;  and  it  was  not  till  alter  a  long  stmg- 
that  the  Athenians  succeeded  in  obtaining 
possession  of  this  island.  The  govemmeot  was 
originally  an  aristocracy,  as  in  most  of  the  Doric 
cities ;  but  Theagenes,  who  put  himself  at  the 
bead  of  the  popular  party,  obtained  the  supreme 
power  about  B.C.  620.  Theagenes  was  after- 
ward expelled,  and  a  democratioal  form  of 
goveroment  established.  After  the  Persian 
wars,  Megara  was  for  some  time  at  war  with 
Corinth,  and  was  thus  led  to  form  an  alliance 
with  Athens,  and  to  receive  an  Athenian  gar- 
rison into  the  city,  461 ;  but  the  oligarchical 
party  having  got  the  upper  baod,  flie  Athenians 
were  expelled,  441.  Megan  is  not  often  men- 
ioned  after  this  period.  It  was  taken  and  ite 
walls  destroyed  by  Demetrius  Foliorcctes ;  it 
was  taken  again  by  the  Komans  under  Q.  Me- 
tellus  ;  and  m  the  time  of  Augustus  it  had  ceas- 
ed to  lie  a  place  of  importance.  Megara  is  cel- 
ebrated in  the  histoid  of  philosophy  as  the  seat 
of  a  philost^hical  schooli  usually  called  the  Me- 
garian,  which  was  founded  by  Euclid,  a  native 
of  the  city,  and  a  disciple  of  Socrates-  Vii. 
BocLioEB,  No.  3.  There  are  no  remains  of  any 
imponance  of  the  ancient  city  of  Megara. — 2.  A 
Iowa  in  Sicily,  on  the  eastern  coast,  nurth  of 
Syracuse,  founded  by  Dorians  from  Megara  in 
Greece,  B.C.  7S8,  on  the  site  of  a  small  town 
Hybla,  and  hence  called  Me8ara  Htblai,  and 
Us  inhabitants  Megarenses  Hyblcl  (He/ofxfr 


'TfAaitit).  From  the  time  of  Gelon  it  belonged 
to  Syraonae.  It  was  taken  and  laundered  by 
the  Komans  in  the  second  Punic  war,  and  from 
that  time  sunk  into  insignificance,  but  it  is  sttU 
mentioned  by  Cicero  under  the  nsme  of  Megaris. 

MxaXsKira  (Me^'opevf),  son  of  Onchestus,  alSu 
called  a  son  of  Neptune  (Poseidon)  and  (£noFc, 
of  Hippomenes,  of  Apollo,  or  of  i£geus.  lie 
was  a  brother  of  Abrote,  tbe  wife  of  Nisus,  Uttf 
of  Megara,  and  the  father  of  Evifqwis,  Timalcua. 
Hii^menes,  and  Eva»chme.  Megara  is  said  tb 
have  derived  its  name  from  him. 

MioXsia  VLtyofiit  or  ^  HiyapiKn,  sc.  7$},  t 
small  district  in  Greece,  between  the  Corinthiat 
and  Saronic  gulb,  originally  reckoned  part  of 
Hellas  proper,  bult  anbseqnently  inolnded  In  the 
Peloponnesus.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Bceotia,  on  the  east  and  northeast  by  Attica, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  territory  of  Corinth,  , 
It  conlaioed  about  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
square  miles.  The  country  was  very  mount- 
ainous ;  and  its  only  plain  was  the  one  in  which 
the  city  of  Megara  was  situated.  It  was  sep- 
arated from  Bteotia  by  Mount  Cithnron,  and 
from  Attica  by  the  mountains  called  the  Horns 
(rd  Kipara),  00  account  of  tbeir  two  projecting  ', 
summits.  The  (£nean  Mountains  extended 
through  tbe  greater  part  of  the  country,  and 
formed  its  southern  boundary  toward  Corintb. 
There  are  two  roads  through  these  mountains 
from  Corinth,  one  called  the  Scironian  pas^ 
which  ran  ^ons  the  Saronio  Gulf,  paased  by 
Crommyon  and  Megara,  and  was  the  direct  road 
from  Corinth  to  Athens ;  the  other  ran  along  the 
Corinthian  Gulf,  passed  by  Geranea  and  Pegs, 
and  was  the  road  from  Corinth  into  Bcsotia. 
The  only  town  of  importance  in  Megaris  waa 
its  capital  Megara.    Yid.  Mboaba. 

MiQisTHiNBs  (lCsya00<vv)i  a  Greek  writer, 
who  was  sent  tqr  Seleocns  Nicator  aa  ambassa- 
dor to  Sandracuttua,  king  of  the  Prasii,  where 
he  resided  some  time.  -  He  wrote  a  work  on 
India,  in  four  books,  entitled  Indiea  (ru  'Miitd), 
to  which  later  Greek  writers  were  chiefly  in- 
debted for  their  accounts  of  the  country.  [T^ 
fragments  of  Megasthenes  have  been  collected 
by  Schwanbeck,  Mtgatlh.  Fragm.,  &c.,  Bonn, 
1846;  and  by  Miiller,  Hitl.  Grac.  Fragm.,  vol 
li.,  p.  397-439.] 

Mkoeb  (Mey^r),  son  of  Phyleua,  and  grandson 
of  Augess,  was  one  of  the  suitors  of  Helen,  snd 
led  his  hands  from  DuHchium  and  the  Echina- 
des  against  Troy.  ' 

MxoiDDO  (Ma/(ddw,  Mavedu  :  now  Lejjttn  1), 
a  considerable  city  of  Palestine,  on  the  Rivet 
Kisbon,  in  a  valley  of  the  same  name,  which 
formed  a  part  of  tbe  great  plain  of  Jczreel  or 
Esdraelon,  on  the  confines  of  Galilee  and  Sama 
ria.  It  was  a  residence  of  the  Canaanitish 
kings  before  tbe  conquest  of  Palestine  by  the 
Jews.  It  was  fortified  by  Soloiytn.  It  wu 
probaUy  tbe  same  place  which  was  called  I.ceu 
nnder  tbe  Komans. 

[Meoista  (Hevi'ort;),  an  island  on  the  coast  of 
Lycia,  between  Hliodes  and  tbe  CheIidonia.i  ial* 
ands,  with  a  city  of  tbe  aame  name,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  was  also  called  CiattusnOk 
Vid.  CiaTUEKB,  No.  2.] 

Mboistam,  a  people  of  Armenia,  in  the  ^Vh 
trict  of  Sopheoe,  near  the  Euphrates.] 

rMBoiBTiAs  (Mcyiarfof)  of  Acamania,  c'ilta 
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race  of  Mclampus,  a  celebrated  seet,  fought  and 
fell  al  the  battle  of  Themopyls.] 

Mela,  river.    Vid.  Mella. 

Meli,  Fabiits,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  is  often 
cited  in  the  Digest,  probably  UtccI  m  the  time 
of  Antoninns  Piua. 

HiLA  or  Mblla,  M.  AmriCDe,  the  yoangest 
son  of  M.  AnniBDs  Seneca  the  rhetoriciaa,  and 
Drotbcr  of  L.  Seneca  the  philosopher,  and  Gallio. 
J3y  1.18  wife  Acilia  he  had  at  least  one  son,  the 
celebrated  I,ucan.  After  Lncan's  death,  A.D. 
65,  Mela  laid  claim  to  bis  property;  and  as  he 
vraa  rich,  he  was  accused  of  being  privy  to 
Piso's  conspiracy,  and  autieipated  a  certain  sen- 
tence by  snicide. 

Mela,  PohpohIds,  the  first  Roman  author 
who  composed  a  formal  treatise  upon  Geogra- 
phy, was  a  native  of  Spain,  and  probably  flour- 
ished under  the  Emperor  Claudius.  Hi^  work 
ts  entitled  De  SUu  Orbis  Libri  HI.  It  contains 
a  brief  description  of  the  whole  world  as  known 
to  the  Romans.  The  text  Is  often  corrupt,  bat 
the  style  is  simple,  and  the  Latinity  is  pure ; 
and  aUhou^  every  thing  is  compressed  within 
the  narrowest  limits,  we  find  the  monotony  of 
the  catalogue  occasionally  diversified  by  ani- 
mated and  pleasing  pictures.  The  best  edition 
is  by  Tzschucke,  seven  parts,  Svo,  Lips.,  1807. 

Melana  Acha  Hikaiva  uKpd).  I.  (Now 
Kart  Bumu,  which  means  tiie  same  as  the 
Greek  name,  i.  e.,  the  Black  Cape),  the  north- 
western promontory  of  the  great  peninsula  of 
Ionia  :  formed  by  Mount  Mimas ;  celebrated  for 
the  millstones  hewn  from  it. — 2.  (Now  Cape 
San  Nicolo),  the  northwestern  promontory  of 
the  island  of  Chios.— 3.  (Now  Kara  Bumu),  a 
promontory  of  Bitbynia,  a  little  east  of  the  Bob< 
ponia,  between  the  riveiB  Rhebas  and  Artanes ; 
also  called  KaktvoKpov  and  Btdwiar  Hxpov. 

Melana  (MeXaiva/ :  yie\atvr6s).  1.  Or  Me- 
z.jKHiM  {Hekaiveat),  a  town  in  the  west  of  Ar- 
cadia, on  the  Alpheus,  northwest  of  Buphagium, 
and  southeast  of  Hersa. — 2.  A  dcmas  in  Attica, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Bceotfa,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Avtiocbis. 

MclaxbIuh  {J/LeXafLtiov),  a  town  of  Tbessaly 
in  Pelasgiotis,  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Sco- 
tussa. 

Melampob  QteTJinnovi). .  I.  Son  of  Amythaon 
by  Idomene,  or,  according  to  others,  by  Aglaia 
or  Rhodope,  and  a  brother  of  Bias.  He  was 
looked  upon  by  the  ancient;  as  the  first  mortal 
who  bad  been  endowed  with  prophetic  powers, 
as  the  pereon  who  first  practiced  the  medical 
irt,  and  who  established  the  worship  of  Bac- 
«has  (Dionysus)  in  Greece.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  married  to  Iphtanassa  (others  call  her 
Iphianira  or  Cyriauassa),  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  Mantius  and  Anlipbates.  Abas, 
Bias,  Manto,  and  Pronoe  are  also  named  by  some 
writers  as  his  ebildreo.  Before  his  hoose  there 
stood  an  oak  tree  containing  a  serpent's  nest. 
The  old  serpents  were  killed  by  his  servants, 
but  Melampus  took  care  of  the  young  ones  and 
fed  them  carefully.  One  day,  when  he  was 
asleep,  they  cleaned  his  ears  with  their  tongues. 
On  his  waking,  he  perceived,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, that  be  now  understood  the  language  of 
birds,  and  that  witb  their  assistaoee  be  eonid 
fiBreteli  the  fhtois.  In  addition  to  this,  he  ae- 
^red  the  powet  of  prophesjring  from  the  vie- 
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tims  that  were  oflbred  to  the  gods ;  and,  altet 
having  an  interview  with  Apollo  on  the  banks 
of  the  Alpheus,  he  became  a  most  renowned 
soothsayer.  During  his  residence  at  Pylos  faia 
brother  Bias  was  one  of  the  suitors  for  the  hand 
of  Pero,  the  daughter  of  Neleus.  The  latter 
promised  his  daughter  to  the  man  who  shoald 
bring  him  the  oxen  of  Iphiclus,  which  were 
guarded  by  a  dug  whom  neither  man  nor  animal 
could  approach.  Melampus  undertook  the  task 
of  procuring  the  oxen  for  bis  brother,  although 
he  knew  that  the  thief  would  be  caught  and 
kept  in  imprisonment  for  a  year,  after  which  he 
was  to  come  into  possession  of  the  oxen. 
Things  turned  out  as  he  had  said ;  Melampoa 
was  tnrown  into  prison,  and  iithis  captivity  he 
learned  from  the  wood-worms  that  the  building 
in  which  he  was  imprisoned  would  soon  break 
down.  He  accordingly  demanded  to  be  let  out, 
and  as  Fhylacus  and  Iphiclus  thus  became  ac- 
quainted with  bis  pnmhetie  powers,  they  ashed 
him  in  what  manner  Iphiclus,  who  had  no  chil- 
dren, was  to  become  father.  Melampus,  on  the 
suggestion  of  a  vulture,  advised  Iphiclus  to  take 
the  rust  from  the  knife  with  which  Phylacua 
had  once  cut  hts  son,  and  drink  it  in  water  dur- 
ing ten  days.  This  was  done,  and  Iphiclus  be- 
came the  father  of  Podarcea.  Melampus  now 
received  the  oxen  as  a  reward  for  his  ^ood 
senricesidrore  them  to  pyloa,  and  thns  gained 
Pero  for  his  brother.  Afterward  Melampus  <^ 
tained  possession  of  a  third  of  the  kingdom  of 
Argos  in  the  following  manner :  In  the  reign 
of  Anaxagoras,  king  of  Argos,  the  women  of 
the  kingdom  were  seized  with  madness,  and 
roamed  abont  the  country  in  a  frantic  staux 
Melampus  cured  them  of  their  pbrenqr,  on  con- 
dition that  he  and  his  brother  Bias  should  re- 
ceive an  equal  share  with  Anaxagoras  in  the 
kingdom  of  Argos.  Melampus  and  Bias  mar- 
ried the  two  daughters  of  Proetus,  and  ruled 
over  two  thirds  of  Argos. — 3.  The  author  of  two 
little  Greek  works  sttU  extant,  entitled  JHvinatio 
ex  palpitatione  and  De  Ifavu  OUaceUin  Corpore. 
He  lived  prob^ly  in  the  third  century  B.C.  at 
Alezandrea.  Both  the  works  are  full  of  super- 
stitions and  absardities.  Edited  by  Franz  in 
his  Scriptoret  Phyaiognomite  Veterea,  Altenbui^, 
1780. 

Melancrlj(ki  (MeA<iyjAfltvoi),  a  people  in  the 
north  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  about  the  upper 
course  of  the  River  Tanals  (now  Don),  resem- 
bling the  ScTthiana  in  manners,  thougih  of  a 
diflferent  race.  Their  Greek  name  was  derived 
from  their  dark  clothing. 

[Melandept.£  {MeXatiddrrai)  or  MELANniTJt 
(ttcXavdirai),  a  people  of  Thrace,  in  the  moant- 
ains  northwest  of  Byzantium,  along  tiie  coast  of 
the  Pontus  Enxinus.] 

[MsLANsns  (HeXovrt!;-).  1.  Son  of  Apollo, 
king  of  the  Dryopes,  was  a  famous  archer ;  be 
obtained  from  Perieres,  king  of  Messenia,  a 
town  which  he  named  after  his  wife  (Echalia.-  - 
2.  Father  of  Amphimedon  in  Ithaca.] 

MELAi«PPE(Mea.av/n^).  1.  DaughterofChf- 
ron,  also  called  Evippe.  Being  with  child  by 
jGoIus,  she  fled  to  Mount  Pelion ;  and  in  order 
that  her  condition  might  not  become  known,  she 
prayed  to  be  metamorphosed  into  a  mare.  Di- 
ana (Artemis)  granted  her  prayer,  and  in  the 
form  of  a  horse  she  was  placed  among  tbe  start. 
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Anotner  accnint  describes  her  metsmorpbosit 

as  a  ptinislimedt  for  having  despised  Diana  (Ar- 
temis), ur  fur  having  divulged  the  counsels  of 
the  ^ods. — \2.  A  queen  of  the  Amazons,  taken 
captive  by  Hercules ;  she  obtained  her  freedom 
by  surrendering  her  girdle  to  the  hero. 

MrlahippIdbs  (MrXdwnrn-^r),  of  Melos,  a  cel- 
ebrated lyric  poet  in  the  departmeDtof  the  dithy- 
xamb.  He  flomriahed  aboat  B.C  440,  and  lived 
for  some  time  at  the  court  of  Perdiocas,  of  Ma- 
codonia,  and  there  died.  His  high  reputation 
as  a  poet  is  intimated  by  Xenophoa,  who  makes 
Aristodemua  give  him  the  first  place  among 
dithyrambic  poets,  by  the  side  of  Homer,  Soph- 
odes,  Polycletus,  aod  Zeaxia,  as  the  ch'tel  mas- 
ters in  their  reapeotive  arts ;  and  by  Plutarch, 
wbo  mentions  him,  with  Simonidea  and  Eurip- 
ides, as  among  the  most  distinguished  masters 
of  music.  Several  verses  of  bis  poetry  are  still 
preserved.  Vid.  Bergk,  Poet.  Lyr.  Grae.,  p. 847- 
850.  8ome  writers,  following  the  authority  of 
Suklas,  make  two  poeta  of  th&  name. 

MauHiFFiFs  (HcAaviinrof ).  1.  Son  of  Afltacus 
of  Thebes,  who,  in  ibe  attack  of  the  Seven  on 
his  native  city,  slew  Tydeua  and  Mecisteus. 
His  tomb  was  shown  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Thebes,  on  the  road  to  Chalcis.— [2.  A  Trojan, 
slain  by  Teucer. — 8.  Another  Trojan  warrior, 
son  of  Hicetaon,  slain  by  Antilochus. — i.  An- 
other Trojan  warrior,  elain  by  Patroclus. — 6.  A 
son  of  Theseus  and  Perigune,  gained  the  prize 
in  rooniDg  at  the  games  celebrated  by  the  Epig- 
oni  after  the  capture  of  Thebes.] 

MBLlHOO^STutl.     Vid.  GMmiA. 

MiLAirni!os  (t&eXdv$t0c)-  I-  Also  called  Me- 
lantbeos,  son  of  Dolius,  was  a  goat-herd  of 
Ulysses,  who  sided  with  the  suitors  of  Penelope, 
and  was  killed  by  Ulysses.— 3.  An  Athenian 
tragio  poet,  of  whom  little  is  known  beyond  the 
attacks  made  on  him  by  Aristophanes  and  ihe 
oUier  comic  poets.  He  most  important  pas- 
sage respecting  him  is  in  the  Peace  of  Aristoph- 
anes (796,  &c.).  He  waa  celebrated  for  his 
wit,  of  which  aeveral  specimens  are  preserved 
by  Plutarch. — 8.  Or  Melanthus,  an  eminent 
Greek  painter  of  the  Sicyonian  school,  was  con- 
temporary with  Apellea  (B.C.  883),  with  whom 
be  studied  undar  Pamphilua.  He  was  one  of 
the  best  eoloriats  of  all  ^  &eek  paintera. — 
[4.  Leader  of  the  twenty  ahips  sent  by  tbe  Athe- 
nians to  the  aid  of  Aristagoras  of  Miletus  in  his 
revolt  against  the  Persian  goTemment.] 

MCLAKTHI0S  {MeMvdiof,  BOW  pnbablj  Hfelet- 
Irma),  a  river  of  Pontos,  in  Asia  Minor,  east 
of  the  Promontorium  Jasonimn ;  the  boundary 
between  Pontoa  Potemoniaoos  and  Pontus  Cap- 
padocios. 

[Melamtho  (MeAovdu),  daughter  of  Doliua, 
sister  of  the  goat-herd  Melanthius  (vid.  Mklan- 
tbiob),  female  attendant  upon  Penelope,  was 
pot  to  death  by  Ulysses  because  she  had  aided 
the  snitors.] 

MsLAmsoB  01  MilahtbIss  {iUJu»6oc).  1. 
One  of  the  Nelidn,  and  IdngofMessenia,  whence 
be  was  driven  out  by  the  Heraclidte,  on  their 
conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus  ;  and,  following 
the  instroctions  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  took 
refage  in  Attica.  In  a  war  between  the  Athe- 
nians and  Boeotians,  Xanthns,  the  Btsotian  king, 
challenged  Thymcetes,  king  of  Athens  and  the 
last  of  tbe  TheaidK,  to  singto  combat.  Thy- 


m«tes  decU'  id  tbe  challenge  on  the  gronnd  ot 
age  and  infirmity.  So  ran  the  story,  wliich 
strove  afterward  to  disguise  the  violent  change 
of  dynasty;  and  Melanthus  undertook  it  on 
condition  of  being  rewarded  with  the  throne  in 
the  event  of  success.  .He  slew  Xanthua,  and 
became  king,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Thcside. 
According  to  Pausanias,  tbe  conqueror  of  Xan- 
thus  waa  Andropompos,  the  fother  of  Melan* 
tboa;  according  to  Aristotle,  it  waa  Codnta, 
bis  son. — [2.  One  of  the  Tyrrhenian  piratea, 
who  wished  to  can?  off  Bacchus  (Dionysus)^ 
but  were  changed  into  dolphins.] 

[Mblas  (M^^af)>  I-  A  son  of  Phrixus  and 
Chalciope,  married  Euryclea.  by  whom  he  be- 
came father  of  Hyperea. — 2.  A  son  of  Portbaon 
and  Euryte,  and  brother  of  CEneas.] 

Melas  (M^Aa;),  the  name  of  several  rivers, 
whose  waters  were  of  a  dark  color.  1.  (Now 
MttUTo  Nero  or  Mauro  Potamo),  a  smalt  river  in 
BoBOtia,  which  rises  seven  stadia  north  of  Or- 
chomenus,  becomes  navigable  almost  from  its 
source,  flows  between  Orchomenos  and  Asple- 
don,  and  loses  the  greater  part  of  its  waters 
in  the  marshes  connected  with  Lake  Copais. 
A  small  portion  of  its  waters  fell  iu  ancient 
times  into  the  River  Cephisus. — 3.  A  river  ot 
Thessaly,  in  the  district  Malis,  flows  near  Hera 
clea  and  Trachia,  and  falls  into  the  Maliac  Galf. 
— 8.  A  river  of  Thessaly  in  Phthiotis,  falls  into 
tbe  Apidanos. — 4.  A  river  of  Thrace,  flows  firs 
southwest,  then  nortbwest,  and  falls  north  of 
Cardia  into  the  Melas  Sinas.—5.  A  river  In  the 
northeast  of  Sicily,  which  flows  into  the  sea  be- 
tween MylsB  and  Naolocbns,  tiiroagh  excelleiit 
meadowa,  in  which  tbe  oxen  of  the  sun  are 
said  to  have  fed. — 6.  (Now  Manaugal-Su),  a 
navigable  river,  fifty  stadia  (five  geographical 
miles)  east  of  Side,  was  the  boundary  between 
PampbyliaandCilicia. — 7.  (Now  JTara-Su,  i.  e., 
the  Black  RtBer),  in  Gappadocia,  rises  in  Mount 
Argtras,  flows  past  Mazaca,  and,  after  forming 
a  succession  of  morasses,  falls  into  the  Halys, 
and  not  (as  Strabo  says)  into  the  Euphrates. 

Mklab  Sinvb  (M^Aar  KdXirof:  now  Gulf  oj 
SuroM),  sgnlf  of  the  j£gaean  Sea,  between  tbe 
coaat  of  Toraoe  on  the  northwest  and  the  Thra- 
eian  Cberaoneaua  on  the  southeast,  into  wbicb 
the  River  Melaa  flows. 

Mkldi  or  MsLOJi,  a  people  in  Gallia  Lugdn- 
nensis,  on  the  borders  of  Belgica,  and  upon  the 
River  Se^na  (now  Seine),  in  whose  territory 
Cesar  built  forty  ships  for  bis  expedition  against 
Britain. 

Melbaobb  (Ke^Jaypoc).  I.  Son  of  (Enens 
and  Althtea,  tbe  dau^ter  ofTbestius,  husband 
of  Cleopatra^  and  father  of  Polydora.  Others 
call  him  a  son  of  Mars  (Ares)  and  Althsa.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  famous  .£tolian  heroes  of 
Calydon,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  skill 
in  Uirowiog  the  javelin.  He  ttok  part  in  the 
Argonautic  expedition.  On  bis  return  home, 
the  fields  of  Calydon  were  hid  waste  by  a  mon- 
strous boar,  which  Diana  (Artemis)  had  sent 
against  tbe  country  as  a  punishment,  because 
CEneus,  the  king  of  tha  place,  once  neglected 
to  ofl'er  np  a  sacrifice  to  the  goddess.  No  one 
dared  encounter  the  terrible  animal,  till  at  length 
Meleager,  with  a  band  of  other  heroes,  went  out 
to  hunt  the  boar.  He  slew  the  animal ;  but  tbe 
'j  Calydonians  and  Caretria  quarrelled  ^at  ths 
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hrad  an't  h'^i'.  and  at  length  waced  open  war 
uainst  each  other.  The  Calyaonians  were 
aiwaya  TictoiiouB,  so  long  as  Meleager  went 
out  with  them.  Bnt  when  hia  mother  Altbiea 
pronounced  a  curse  upon  h'tn,  enraged  at  the 
death  of  her  brother  who  hac  :allen  in  the  fight, 
Melenger  stayed  at  home  wi.h  his  wife  C.eopa- 
titi.  The  Curetes  now  began  to  press  Calydon 
very  hard.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  old  men  of 
the  town  made  him  the  most  brilliant  promises 
'•f  he  would  again  join  in  the  fight,  and  that  his 
father,  his  sisters,  and  hia  mother  supplicated 
him.  At  length,  however,  he  yielded  to  the 
prayers  of  his  wife  Cleopatra :  he  put  the  Cu- 
retes to  flight,  but  he  never  returned  home,  for 
the  Erinnys,  who  had  heard  the  curse  of  his 
mother,  overtook  him.  Such  is  the  more  an- 
cient form  of  the  legend,  aa  we  find  it  in  Homer. 
(11.,  ix.,  627,  ^eq.)  In  the  later  traditions  Me- 
leager collects  the  heroes  from  aU  parts  of 
Greece  to  join  him  in  the  bunt.  Amongothers 
was  the  fair  maiden  Atalanta  ;  but  the  heroes 
refused  to  hunt  with  her,  until  Meleager,  who 
was  in  love  with  her,  overcame  their  opposition. 
Atalanta  gave  the  animal  the  first  wound,  which 
was  at  length  slain  bj  Meleager.  He  present- 
ed the  hide  to  Atalanta,  bat  uie  sons  of  Thes- 
tins  took  it  fhim  her,  whereupon  Meleager  in  a 
rage  slew  them.  This,  however,  was  the  cause 
of  his  own  death,  which  came  to  pass  in  the 
following  way.  When  he  was  seven  days  old 
the  Moerie  appeared,  declaring  that  the  boy 
would  die  as  soon  as  the  piece  of  wood  which 
was  burning  on  Uie  hearth  should  be  consumed. 
Althffia,  upon  hearingthis,  extinguished  the  fire- 
brand, and  concealed  it  in  a  chest.  Meleager 
himself  became  invulnerable  ;  but  after  he  had 
killed  the  brothers  of  hia  mother,  she  lighted 
the  piece  of  wood,  and  Meleager  died.  Althsa, 
too  late  repenting  of  what  she  had  done,  put  an 
end  to  her  life ;  and  Cleopatra  died  of  grief. 
The  sisters  of  Meleager  wept  unceasingly  after 
his  death,  antU  Diana  (Artemis)  changed  them 
Into  Guinea-hens  (fuTkeajpUec),  were 
transferred  to  the  island  of  Leros.  Even  in 
this  condition  they  mourned  during  a  certain 
part  of  the  year  for  their  brother.  Two  of 
them,  Gorge  and  Delanira,  through  the  media- 
tion of  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  were  not  meta- 
morphosed.—S.  Son  of  Neoptolemus,  a  Mace- 
(Ionian  officer  in  the  service  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great 
(B.C.  323)  Meleager  resisted  the  claims  of  Pep 
diccas  to  the  regency,  and  was  eventually  asso- 
ciated with  the  latter  in  this  office.  Shortly 
afterward,  however,  he  was  put  to  death  by 
order  of  Perdiccas. — [3.  Commander  of  a  squad- 
ron of  cavalry  in  the  army  of  Aleunder  the 
Great  at  the  battle  of  Arbela.  He  was  after- 
ward slain  in  an  insurrection  against  the  offi- 
cers  left  by  Antigonus  in  the  government  of 
Media.] — 4.  Son  of  Eucrates,  the  celebrated 
writer  and  collector  of  epigrams,  was  a  native 
of  Gadara  in  Palestine,  and  lived  about  B.C. 
60.  There  are  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  of 
his  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  written 
in  a  good  Greek  style,  thoug^i  somewhat  affect- 
ed, and  distinguished  by  sophistic  acumen  and 
amatory  fancy.  An  account  of  his  collection  of 
epigrams  is  given  under  Plancdss. 
[Melbs  OiiTt^g),  a  small  stream  of  Ionia  flow- 
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ing-by  Smynu,  on  the  banks  of  which  Hornet 
is  said  to  have  been  bom ;  (according  to  anotb 
er  acooont,  he  composed  his  poems  in  a  grot* 
to  at  its  source)  ^nd  hence  was  called  Hele- 
sigenes  {WeXtpjiyivtK) :  from  this  also  was  de- 
rived the  phrase  MeUtea  charla  in  Tibullus. 
Another  account  makes  Meles,  the  god  of  *bia 
stream,  to  have  been  the  father  of  Homer  ] 

[Mblebandek  (ISeX^avipoi),  an  Athenian 
general,  who  was  sent  out  with  sik  ships  in  the 
year  430  B.C.  against  C^ria  and  Lycta;  lell  in 
battle  in  Lycia.] 

[MBI.ESIPPC9  (MrAi79iiriroc),  a  Lacedsnioniati, 
one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Athens  B.C. 
432,  and  again  the  next  year  to  demand  the 
restoration  of  the  independence  of  the  Greek 
slates,  but  without  success.] 

MgLETDB  or  Melitds  (M^rof :  MiAtro;),  an 
obscure  tragic  poet,  but  notorious  as  one  of  the 
accusers  of^ Socrates,  was  an  AUienian,  of  the 
Pitthean  demus.  He  is  represented  by  Plato 
and  Aristophanes  and  their  scholiasts  as  a  frigid 
and  licentious  poet,  and  a  worthless  and  profli- 
gate man.  In  the  accusation  of  Socrates  it  was 
Meletus  who  laid  the  indictment  before  the 
arebon  Baaileus;  but,  in  reality,  be  was  the 
most  insignificant  of  the  accosers;  and,  accord- 
ing to  one  account,  be  was  bribed  by  Aoytus 
and  Lycon  to  take  part  in  the  affair.  Soon  after 
the  death  of  Socrates,  the  Athenians  repented 
of  their  injustice,  and  Meletus  was  stoned  to 
death  as  one  of  the  anthors  of  their  folly. 

MelIa  (MrA^a),  a  nymph,  daughter  of  Oceaaus, 
became  by  Inacbus  the  mother  of  Phoroneas 
and  ^gialens  or  Pegeus;  and  by  Stlenus  the 
mother  of  the  centaur  Pholus ;  and  by  Nep- 
tune (Poseidon)  of  Amyous.  She  was  carried 
off  by  Apollo,  and  became  by  him  the  mother 
of  Ismenius  and  of  the  seer  Tenerus.  She  was 
worshipped  in  the  Ismenium,  the  sanctuary  of 
Apollo,  near  Thebes.  In  the  plural  form,  the 
Melia  or  Meliada  (HaAto.  UeXiddtt)  are  Uie 
nymphs  who,  along  with  the  Gigautes  and 
Erinnyes,  sprang  from  the  drops  of  blood  that 
fell  from  CceIus  (Uranus)  and  were  received  by 
Terra  (Gsa).  The  nymphs  that  nursed  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  are  likewise  (»lled  Melis. 

MsUBfBA  (MtXi6oia :  MeAtfloevp).  1-  A  town 
on  the  coast  of  Tbeasaly,  In  Magnesia,  between 
Mount  Oeaa  and  Mount  Felion,  is  aaid  to  bava 
been  built  by  Magnes,  and  to  have  been  named 
Meliboea  in  honor  of  his  wife.  It  ia  mentioned 
by  Homer  as  belonging  to  the  dominioDa  of 
Philoctetes,  who  is  hence  called  by  Virgil  (j£n., 
iii.,  401)  dm  MdtbfotM.  It  was  celebrated  for 
its  purple  dye.  (Lucret.,  ii.,  499  ;  Virg.,  JEn.^ 
v.,  251.)— 2.  A  small  island  at  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Orontes,  in  Syria. 

MBucsaTBS.    Fid.  Pai^kon . 

[MELitropaAOi  (HeXtvo^Toi, «  Millet-eaters"), 
a  Tbracian  people  on  the  coast  of  Salmydessos, 
whom  the  Greeks  named  after  their  chief  article 
of  food,  not  knowing  their  real  name.] 

Mbussa  (McAtffua).  1.  A  nymph  said  to  have 
diseoTered  the  use  of  boney,  and  from  whom 
bees  were  bdiered  to  bave  received  their  name 
iftiXtaaat).  Hieie  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  name  really  came  from  fti\t,  hooey, 
and  was  hence  given  to  nymphs.  According 
to  some  traditions,  bees  were  njrmphs  mela- 
iQoiphosed.    Hence  the  nymphs  wbo  fed  *.hs 
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in^Dt  Jopiter  (Zeus)  with  honey  are  called  Me- 
fi£Rue. — 3.  The  name  of  prieBte&ses  in  ganenl, 
bat  more  especially  of  the  {Btettesaes  of  Ceres 
(Demeter),  ProserjHoa  (PeraephODe),  Apollo, 
and  Diana  (Artemia).— 8.  Wife  of  Periander, 
tyrant  of  Corintbt  and  daughter  of  Procles, 
tyrant  of  Epidsunia,  was  slaia  by  bar  hnaband. 
Vid.  PamiANDSR. 
[Melissa  (UiXiava),  a  Tillage  in  the  eastern 

Kirt  of  Phry^ia  Magna,  between  Synoada  and 
Btropotia,  witb  the  tomb  of  Alcibu^es,  where, 
at  Hulrian'B  order,  a  statue  was  ereirted  to 
him  of  Parian  marble  and  sacrifices  annually 
^red.] 

MKLiBstrs  (HiXiiwof).  1.  Of  Samoa,  a  Greek 
philosopher,  the  son  of  Itbagenes,  was,  accord- 
ing to  tbe  common  account,  the  commander  of 
the  fleet  opposed  to  Pericles,  B.C.  440.  Bat  he 
is  not  mentioned  by  Tbneydidea,  and  oaght 
probably  to  be  placed  much  earlier,  as  he  is  said 
to  have  been  connected  with  Heraclitoa,  and 
to  have  been  a  disciple  of  Parmentdra.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  fragments  of  his  work,  which 
was  written  in  prose,  and  in  the  Ionic  dialect, 
that  be  adopted  tbe  doctrines  of  tbe  Eleattcs. 
—9.  A  Latin  grammarian  and  a  CMoic  poet, 
was  a  freedman  of  Msoenas,  and  was  iDtnated 
by  Angnstns  with  the  arranffement  a(  the  U> 
brary  in  the  portico  of  Octavia. 

MklIta  or  M£l!tb  (MfX/n?:  MiXirtOoc,  Meli- 
tensis).  1 .  (Now  MtUta),  an  island  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  aitnated  fifl^-eight  miles  from 
tbe  nearest  point  of  Sicily,  aod  one  hmidred 
and  seTeDty-nine  miles  from  the  neaarest  punt 
of  Alrioa.  Its  greatest  length  ia  eerenteea 
miles  and  a  quarter,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
nine  miles  and  a  quarter.  The  iaiand  was  first 
ecJonized  by  the  Phcenioians.  who  used  it  as  a 
place  of  refuge  for  their  ships,  on  account  of  its 
excellent  bartxHS.  It  afterward  pasaed  into  tbe 
hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  hot  was  taken  poa- 
aession  of  by  the  Romans  in  the  second  Pnoie 
war,  and  annexed  to  the  province  of  SieUy. 
The  Romans,  however,  appear  to  have  neglect- 
ed the  island,  and  it  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  as 
a  freqnent  resort  of  pirates.  It  contained  a 
town  of  tbe  same  name,  foanded  by  tbe  Cartha- 

5intaos,  and  two  celebrated  temples,  one  of 
Qoo  on  a  promontory  near  tbe  town,  and  an- 
other of  Hercnlea  in  the  sootheaat  of  the  island. 
It  is  eeMirated  in  sacred  history  as  tbe  island 
on  which  the  Apostle  Paul  was  shipwrecked ; 
thoDgh  some  writers  erroneously  sujqxwe  that 
the  apostle  was  shipwrecked  on  the  island  of 
the  same  name  ofi*  the  Illyrian  coast.  The  in- 
habitants manufactured  fine  cloth,  which  was 
in  much  request  at  Rome.  They  also  exported 
a  considerable  quantity  of  honey ;  and  from 
this  island,  accot^ing  to  some  authorities,  came 
the  eatuli  Melitaiy  the  favorite  lap^logs  of  tbe 
Roman  ladies,  thongh  other  writers  make  them 
come  from  the  island  off  the  Illyrian  coast. — 2. 
(Now  Meltda),  a  small  island  in  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  off  the  coast  of  lUyria  (Dalmatia),  north- 
west of  EpidauTUS. — 3. -A  demos  in  Attica, 
which  abo  formed  i»rt  of  the  citf  of  Athens, 
was  situated  aonth  of  tbe  inner  Cenuntcns,  and 
probably  included  the  hill  of  the  Mnseum.  It 
was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  fhnn  a  nymph 
Melite,  with  whom  Heronles  was  in  love,  and 
therefore  contained  a  temple  of  this  god. 


One  of  the  gates  of  Athens  was  called  the  Me 
litian  gate,  because  it  led  to  this  demus.  Vid. 
p.  123,  b. — 4.  A  lake  in  ^tolia,  near  thp  moutb 
of  tbe  Achdous,  belonging  to  the  territory  of 
the  town  CEniade. 

MiLiTAA,  MzLlTBi,  OT  MelitIa  (VLeXnaio, 
Ueilreia,  MeKiTla:  MeAtruieiif ).  a  town  ofThes- 
saly,  in  Phthiotis,  on  the  northern  slope  of 
Moun~.  Othiya,  and  near  the  River  Enipeus.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  called  Pyrrha  in  moie  an- 
cient timea,  and  the  sepnlcfare  of  Helleii  wm 
shown  in  its  market-place. ' 

MSlItk  (He^^ri;).  1.  A  nymph,  one  of  the 
Nereides,  a  daughter  of  Nerens  and  Doris. — [S. 
A  Naiad,  daughter  of  the  river-god  J^mvu,  he- 
came  by  Hercules  mother  of  Hyllus,  in  the 
land  of  tbe  Phvacians.] 

Melitbitb  (UtTurnvi'it  a  district  of  Armenia 
Minor,  between  the  Anti-Taurtn  and  the  Eu- 
phrates, celebrated  for  its  fertility,  and  espe- 
cially for  its  fruit-trees,  oil,  and  wine.  It  pos- 
sessed no  great  town  until  the  first  century  of 
our  era,  wEen  a  city,  also  called  Melttene  (now 
JfokhyoA]  -ma  built  on  a  tributary  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  near  that  river  itself,  probably  on 
Uie  site  of  a  very  ancient  fort.  This  became 
a  place  of  considerable  importance ;  the  centre 
of  several  nwds ;  the  station,  under  Titas,  of 
the  twelfth  legion  ;  and,  in  the  later  division  of 
tbe  provinces,  the  capital  of  Armenia  Secunda. 
In  A.  D.  577  it  was  the  scene  of  a  ■wk  lory  gain- 
ed by  the  Romans  over  the  Persians  under 
Chosroes  I. 

MiLlTo  (MeUruv),  a  Christian  writer  of  eon- 
aideraUe  emineaoe,  was  bishop  of  Sardes  in  tiw 
reign  of  M.  Anrelius,  to  whom  he  presented  as 
Apology  for  the  Christians.  Of  his  nomeroua 
works  only  fragments  are  extant. 

Mklla  or  McLA  (now  Mella),  a  river  in  Gallia 
Transpadana,  which  flows  by  Brixia  and  falls 
into  the  Ollius  (now  Ogiio). 

MkllabIa.  1.  A  town  of  the  Bastnli  in  His- 
pania  Botiea,  between  Belon  and  Calpe,  on  the 
toad  from  Gades  to  Malaca. — 2.  A  town  in  the 
same  province,  considerably  north  of  the  for 
mer,  on  tbe  road  from  Corduba  to  Emerita 

MsLODUHOH  (now  Melun),  a  town  of  the  Se- 
nones  in  Gallia  Lngdunensis,  on  an  island  of 
tbe  Sequana  (now  skne),  and  on  the  road  from 
Agendieum  to  Lotetia  Parisiomm. 

IttlLos  (M?^ :  K^Xiof  1  now  Mih),  an  isl- 
and in  tiie  .£geaa  Sea,  and  the  most  westeriy 
of  the  gronp  of  the  Cyclades,  vrtience  it  was 
called  Zepl^ria.  by  Aristotle.  It  is  about  sev- 
enty miles  north  of  tho  coast  of  Crete,  and  six- 
ty-five east  of  tbe  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  Its 
length  is  ^nt  fburteen  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  its  breadth  abont  eight  milee.  It  con- 
taina  on  the  north  a  deep  bay,  which  forma  an 
excellent  harbor,  and  on  which  was  aitnated  » 
town,  bearing  the  same  name  as  the  island 
The  island  is  of  volcanic  origin;  it  contains  hot 
springs,  and  mines  of  sulphur  and  alum.  Its 
soil  ia  very  fertile,  and  it  produced  in  antiquity, 
as  it  does  at  present,  abundance  of  com,  oU, 
wine,  Jjcc.  It  was  first  colonized  by  the  Phm- 
nicians,  who  are  said  to  have  called  it  Byblut 
or  Byblii,  after  tbe  Phoenician  town  Byblua.  It 
was  afterward  colonized  by  Lacedemonians,  or 
at  least  by  Dorians ;  and  consequently  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war  it  embraoed  the  aide  of 
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Sparta.  In  B.C.  426  the  Atheniana  made  an 
nosacceasful  attack  upon  the  island;  but  in  416 
tliey  obtained  poaseasion  of  the  town  after  a 
6iege  of  several  montba,  whereupon  they  killed 
all  the  adult  males,  sold  the  women  and  chil- 
dreo  as  slaves,  and  peopled  the  ialand  by  an 
Atlieniao  colony.  Meloa  was  the  birth-place  of 
Diagorae,  the  atheist,  whence  Aristophanes  oalla 
Socrates  also  the  Melian. 

MEI.P6MENK  (Mt^Trc/f^vijX  i.  e.,  the  singing 
goddess,  one  of  iho  nine  Mnses,  who  presided 
over  Tragedy.    Vid.  UlvtjB. 

[Mblpoh  (now  Melsa),  a  city  of  Gallia  Trans- 
pad  an  a,  in  the  territory  of  the  Inaabrea.] 

[Melads  (now  AoFcn),  a  bdulII  stream  in  tbe 
territory  of  tbe  Astarei,  in  Hiapania  Tarraco- 
nensia,  flowing  into  the  Oceanus  Cantabricus, 
west  of  Flavionovta.] 

MbhIni,  a  people  la  Gallia  Narbonensis,  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Druentia,  whose  chief 
town  was  Carpentoracte  (now  Carpentras). 

MtMMU  Gens,  a  plebeian  house  at  Rome, 
whose  members  do  not  occur  in  hiatory  before 

B.  C.  173,  but  who  pretended  to  be  descended 
from  the  Trojan  Mnestbeus.  (Virg.,  Mn.,  v. 
117.) 

MkhhTus.  I.  C,  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.C. 
lU.was  an  ardent  opponent  of  the  oligarchical 
party  at  Rome  during  the  Jugurtbine  war. 
Among  the  nobles  impeached  by  Memmiua 
were  L.  Calpaniias  Bestia  and  M.  .fmllios 
Scaunis.  Memmins  was  alain  by  the  mob  of 
Saturninua  and  Glaucia,  while  a  candidate  for 
the  consulship  in  100.— 8.  C.  Memkivs  Gemel- 
lus, tribune  of  the  plebs  66,  curule  ndile  60, 
and  prffitor  68.  He  belonged  at  that  time  to 
tbe  Senatorian  party,  sinee  he  impeached  P. 
Vatinius,  opposed  P.  Cloditu,  and  was  vehe- 
ment in  his  invectives  against  Julins  C»sar. 
But  before  he  competed  for  the  consulship,  64, 
he  had  been  reconciled  to  Cesar,  who  support- 
ed him  with  all  his  interest.  Memmius,  bow- 
ever,  again  offended  Cesar  by  revealing  a  cer- 
tain coalition  with  his  opponents  at  the  comitia. 
He  was  impeached  for  ambitus,  and,  receiving 
no  aid  from  Cvaar,  withdrew  from  Rome  to 
Mytilene,  where  be  was  living  in  the  year  of 
Cicero's  proconsulate.  Memmius  married  Fane- 
ta,  a  daughter  of  the  dictator  Salla,  whom  he 
divorced  alter  having  by  her  at  least  one  son, 

C.  Memmius.  Va.  No.  8.  He  was  eminent  both 
in  literature  and  in  eloquence.  Lncr^us  ded- 
icated his  poem,  Dt  Sman  Natmra,  to  bim.  He 
was  a  man  of  profligate  character,  and  wrote 
indecent  poems. — 3.  C.  Mehhiub,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  64,  when 
he  prosecuted  A.  Gabinius  for  malversation  in 
his  province  of  Syria,  and  Domitius  Calviaua 
for  ambitus  at  his  consular  comitta.  Metimiius 
was  step-son  of  T.  Analns  Milo,  who  married 
bis  mother  Fansta  after  her  divorce.  He  waa 
consul  snfllbotus  34.-4.  F.  Mbmmiub  RaovLus, 
consnl  suffhctus  A.D.  81,  afterward  pnefeot  of 
Macedonia  and  Achaia.  He  was  thie  hu^od 
of  Lollia  Paulina,  and  waa  oompelled  by  Caligu- 
la to  divorce  her. 

Memnoh  (iijuvuv).  1.  Tbe  beautiful  son  of 
Tithonus  and  Eos  (Aarora),  and  brother  of  Ema- 
thion.  He  is  rarely  mentioned  by  Homer,  and 
mnat  be  regarded  essentially  as  a  post- Homeric 
bero.  According  to  these  later  traditiris,  he 
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was  a  prince  of  the  ^thioplane,  who  came  to 
the  assistance  of  his  uncle  Priam,  for  Tithonus 
and  Priam  were  half-brothers,  being  both  sons 
of  Laomedon  by  dififarent  mothers.  Respect  'ng 
his  expedition  to  Troy  there  are  different  le- 
gends. According  to  some,  Memnon  the  Ethi- 
opian first  went  to  Egypt,  thenpe  to  Susa,  and 
tfaencetoTroy.  At  Susa,  which  had  been  found- 
ed by  Tithonus,  Memnon  built  the  acropolia 
which  was  called  after  htm  the  Memnonium 
According  to  others,  Tithonus  was  tbe  govern- 
or of  a  Persian  province  and  the  favorite  of 
Teutamus;  and  Memnon  obtained  the  com- 
mand of  a  laige  host  of  .Ethiopians  and  Susans 
to  succor  Priam.  Memnon  came  to  tbe  war 
in  armormade  for  him  by  Vulcan  (Hephssttis). 
He  slew  Antilocbus,  the  son  of  Nestor,  but  was 
himself  slain  by  Achilles  after  a  long  and  fierce 
combat.  While  the  two  heroes  were  fighting, 
Japiter  (Zeus)  weighed  their  fates,  and  the  scale 
containing  Memnon's  sank.  Hia  mother  was 
inconsolable  at  bis  death.  She  wept  for  him 
every  morning;  and  tbe  dew-drops  of  the  morn- 
ing are  the  tears  of  Aurora  (Eos).  To  soothe 
the  grief  of  his  mother,  Jupiter  (Zeus)  caused 
a  number  of  birds  to  issue  out  of  the  funeral 
pile,  en  which  the  body  of  Memnon  was  burn- 
ing, which,  after  flying  thrice  around  the  burn- 
ing pile,  divided  into  two  separate  bodies,  which 
fought  so  fiereely  that  half  of  them  fell  down 
npon  the  ashes  of  tbe  hero,  and  thus  finmed  a 
funeral  sacrifice  for  him.  These  buds  were 
called  Mmnanide$,  and,  according  to  a  story 
current  on  the  Hellespont,  they  visited  every 
year  the  tomb  of  tbe  hero.  At  the  entreaties  ** 
of  Aurora  (Eos),  Jupiter  (Zeus)  conferred  im- 
mortality upon  Memnon.  At  a  conqtaratirely 
late  period,  the  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Mem- 
non to  the  colossal  statue  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Thebes,  which  was  said  to  give  forth  a  sound 
like  tbe  snapping  asunder  of  a  chord  when  it 
was  struck  by  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun. 
Although  the  Greeks  gave  this  name  to  the 
statue,  they  were  well  aware  that  the  Egyptians 
did  not  call  tbe  atatoe  Memnon,  but  Amenophis. 
This  figore  was  made  of  black  stone,  in  a  sit- 
ting posture,  with  its  ftet  close  together,  and  the 
hands  leaning  on  Uie  seat.  Several  very  in- 
genious conjectures  have  been  propounded  re- 
specting the  alleged  meaning  of  the  so-called 
statue  of  Memnon.  Some  liave  asserted  that 
it  served  for  astronomical  purposes,  and  othera 
that  It  had  reference  to  the  mystic  worship  of 
the  snn  and  light,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  statue  represented  nothing  else  than 
the  Egyptian  king  Amenophis. — 2.  A  native  of 
Rhodes,  joined  Artabazus,  satrap  of  Lower 
Phrygia,  who  had  married  his  sister,  in  hia  re- 
volt against  Darius  Ochos.  When  fortune  de- 
serted the  insnrgenta,  they  fled  to  the  court  of 
Philip.  Mentor,  the  brother  of  Memnon,  being 
high  in  &Tor  with  Darius,  interceded  on  behall 
of  Artahasos  and  Memnon,  who  were  pardoned 
and  again  received  into  favor.  On  the  death 
of  Mentor,  Memnon,-who  possessed  great  mili- 
tiry  skill  and  experience,  succeeded  bim  in  his 
authority,  which  extended  over  all  the  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  (about  B.C.  336).  When 
Alexwder  invaded  Asia,  Memnon  defended 
Halicarnassus  against  Alexander  until  it  waa 
no  longer  possible  to  hold  out ;  betbencoUer*- 
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•d  an  amiy  and  a  fleet,  with  the  design  of  carry- 
ing tbe  war  into  Greece,  but  died  ai Mytilene  in 
aoo,  befuie  he  could  carry  hia  plan  into  execQ- 
tion.  Hie  death  was  an  irreparable  loss  to  the 
Persian  cause,  for  several  Greek  states  were 
prepared  to  joic  him  bad  he  carried  the  war  into 
Grsece. — 3.  A  native  of  Heraclea  Pontica,  wrote 
tt  large  woric  on  tlie  history  of  that  city.  Of  how 
many  bookaitcouistediwa  do  not  know.  Pho- 
tius  bad  read  from  the  ninth  to  the  sixteenth 
inclusive,  of  which  portion  he  baa  made  a  tol- 
erably copious  abstract.  The  first  eight  booka 
he  bad  not  read,  and  he  speaks  of  other  books 
after  the  sixteenth.  The  ninth  book  began  vrith 
an  account  of  the  tyrant  Clearchns,  the  disciple 
^  nato  and  Isocrates,  and  tbe  sixteenth  book 
came  down  to  the  time  of  Julias  Cssar,  alter 
the  latter  had  obtained  the  sapreme  power. 
Tbe  work  was  pr<Aably  written  in  the  time  of 
Auffustns,  and  certainly  not  later  than  tbe  time 
of  Hadrian  or  the  Antonines.  Tbe  Excerpta 
•f  Photius  are  published  separately  by  Orelli, 
Lips.,  1816 

MBHMSn)^UM  and  -ia  (M^i^etov,  MEfn^yfia), 
were  nanuis  applied  hy  the  Greeks  to  certain 
Teiy  aneisiit  bafldinga  and  moonmeats  in  Egypt 
and  Asia,  which  they  supposed  to  hav%  been 
erected  \.j  or  in  honor  of  Mehnoit.  1,  The 
most  ce'xbrated  of  these  was  a  great  temple  at 
TbehcK,  described  by  Strabo,  and  commonly 
identi/jed  by  modem  travellers  with  the  mag- 
nificent mine  of  the  temple  of  Karnes es  tbe 
Greit,  at  Western  Thebes,  or,  as  it  is  usually 
caJjed,  the  tomb  of  Osymandyas,  from  its  agiee- 
ment  with  Uie  description  of  that  monument  gtT> 
en  by  Diodorus.  There  are,  however,  strong 
fToands  for  supposing  that  the  true  Memnoni- 
nm,  described  by  Strabo,  atood  behind  the  two 
eokasal  sitting  statues  on  the  plain  of  Thebes, 
one  d  which  is  clearly  tbe  vocal  status  of  Mem- 
non,  and  that  it  has  entirely  disappeared. — 2 
Va.  Abydos,  No.  3.-3.  The  citadel  of  Susa  was 
ao  called,  and  its  erection  was  ascribed  to  tbe 
Memnon  who  appears  in  the  legends  of  the  Tro- 
jan war ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
this  connection  of  Memnon  with  the  Persian  cap- 
ital eusted  before  the  Peraiau  conquest  of  Egypt. 

MBHpms(li^^,  Un^iintiieOldTestament, 
Moph :  Hijuftrof,  Memptdtea :  now  ruins  at  Menf 
and  itfictraAtmny),  a  great  city  of  Egypt,  second 
in  importance  only  to  Thebes,  after  Uie  fall  of 
wbich  it  became  the  capital  of  tiie  whole  country, 
a  position  which  it  had  previously  shared  with 
Thebes.  It  was  of  unknown  antiquity,  its  found- 
ation being  ascribed  to  Menes.  It  stood  on  the 
left  (western)  bank  of  tbe  Nile,ab^t  ten  miles 
above  the  Pyramids  otJiztk,  near  the  northern 
limit  of  tbe  Heptanomia,  or  Middle  Egypt,  a 
some  of  which  (Mc^t^)  was  named  a^r  the 
eity.  It  was  connected  by  canals  with  the  lakes 
of  livrb  and  Mareotis,  and  was  the  great  centre 
ot  the  commerce  of  Egypt  until  the  Persian  coo- 
quest  (B.C.  694),  when  Cambyses  partially  de- 
■troyed  the  city.  After  tbe  fbondation  of  Alex- 
sndrea  it  sank  into  insignificanoe,  and  was  final- 
ly destroyed  at  the  Arab  conquest  in  the  sev- 
enth century.  In  tbe  time'of  its  splendor  it  is 
said  to  have  been  one  hundred  and  fifty  stadia 
in  circumference,  and  half  a  day's  journey  in 
every  direction.  Of  tbe  splendid  buildings  with 
whioh  it  was  adoraadi  the  chief  were  the  palace 


I  of  the  Pharauhs  ;  tbe  lerople-palace  of  the  god- 
bull  Apia ;  the  tem|rie  of  Serapis,  with  ita  ave- 
nue uf  sphinxes,  now  covered  by  the  sand  of  the 
desert ;  and  the  temple  of  Vulcan  (Hephcstusk 
the  Egyptian  Phthn.  of  whose  worship  Memphis 
waa  the  chief  seat.  The  niina  of  this  temple, 
and  of  other  buildings,  stilt  cover  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  plain  between  the  Nile  and  the  west- 
ern range  of  hills  which  skirt  its  valley 

HsNJEKOH  or  Mima  (Menenins,  Cic,  Menani- 
Dus,  Plin.,  but  on  coins  Mensenus :  now  Mineo'^ 
a  town  on  tbe  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  south  of 
Hybla,  the  birth-place  and  residence  of  the  Si- 
celian  chief  Ducetius,  who  was  long  a  formida- 
ble enemy  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily.  VU. 
Ddcetidb.  On  his  fall  tbe  townloat  aU  ita  im- 
portance. 

MssAUFPUs.    Vid.  Mklairppds. 

Mx»in>n  (VLivavipot),  of  Athens,  tbe  most 
distinguished  poet  of  the  New  Comedy,  was 
the  son  of  Diopithes  and  Hegesi8trate,and  flour- 
ished in  the  time  of  tbe  successors  of  Alexan- 
der. He  was  born  B.C.  34S.  Hia  father,  Bio- 
ptthes,  commanded  the  Athenian  forces  on  the 
Hellespont  in  the  year  of  his  son's  birth.  Alex 
is,  the  comic  poet,  was  the  undo  of  Menander 
on  the  father's  side ;  and  we  may  naturally  sup- 
pose that  the  young  Menander  ^rived  from  his 
uncle  bis  taste  for  the  comic  drama,  and  was 
instructed  by  bim  in  its  rules  of  composition. 
His  character  must  have  been  greatly  influenced 
by  his  intimacy  with  Theophrastus  and  Epicn- 
rus,  of  whom  tiie  Satamt  was  his  teacher  and 
the  latter  his  intimate  fticnd-  His  taste  and 
sympathies  were  altogether  with  tbe  philosophy 
of  Epicurus ;  and  in  an  epigram  he  deulart-j 
that  "as  Tbemistocles  rescued  Greece  from 
slavery,  so  Epknims  from  unreason."  From 
Theophraatus,  on  tiie  iHher  hand,  he  must  have 
derived  much  of  that  skill  in  the  discrimination 
of  char«ster  mliich  we  so  much  admire  in  the 
Ckariuterta  of  the  philosc^her,  and  which  form- 
ed tbe  great  charm  of  the  comediea  of  Menan- 
der. His  master's  attention  to  external  ele- 
gance and  comfort  he  not  only  imitated,  but,  as 
was  natural  in  a  man  of  an  elegant  person,  a 
joyous  spirit,  and  a  serene  and  easy  temper,  he 
carried  it  to  tbe  extreme  of  luxury  and  efiem< 
inacy.  The  mnal  character  of  Menander  is  de- 
fended by  modem  writers  against  the  asper- 
sions of  Suidas  and  others.  Thus  much  is  cer- 
tain, that  his  comedies  contain  nothioe  offens- 
ive, at  least  to  Uie  taste  of  his  own  and  the  fol- 
lowing ages,  none  of  the  purest,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, as  thcnr  were  frequently  acted  at  iniTate 
banquets.  Of  the  actnal  events  of  his  life  we 
know  but  little.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
Demetrius  Pbalereus,  whose  attention  was  first 
drawn  to  him  by  admiration  of  his  works.  Ptol- 
emy, the  SOD  of  Lagos,  was  also  one  of  his  ad- 
mirers ;  and  be  invited  tbe  poet  to  his  court  at 
Alexandrea,  but  Menander  seems  to  have  de- 
clined the  proffered  honor.  He  died  at  Athens 
B.C.  891,  at  the  a^  of  62,  snd  is  said  to  have 
been  drowned  whde  swimming  in  the  harbor  of 
Pireus.  Notwithstanding  Menander's  fame  as 
a  poet,  his  public  dramatic  career  was  not  emi- 
nently successful;  ibr,  thou^  he  composed  uik 
ward  of  one  hundred  comedies,  he  i^ned  the 
prize  only  eight  times.  His  piaiferenoe  ibr  ele- 
nnt  exhibitions  of  cbaraoter  above  ooaise  jes^ 
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kiR  may  hare  been  the  reason  why  ho  was  not 
BO  great  a  farorite  with  the  common  people  as 
his  principal  riral,  Philemon,  who  is  said,  more- 
over, to  have  used  unfair  means,  of  gaining 
popularity.  Menander  appears  to  have  borne 
the  popular  neglect  very  lightly,  in  the  con- 
sciouaness  of  his  superiority ;  and  once  when 
he  happened  to  meet  Philemon,  he  is  said  to 
have  asked  him,  "  Pray,  Philemon,  do  not  yoa 
blnsbwhen  you  gain  a  victory  over  me  V  The 
neglect  of  Menander*a  contemporaries  has  been 
amply  compensated  by  his  posthumoos  &me. 
His  comedies  retained  their  place  on  the  stage 
down  to  the  time  of  Plutarch,  and  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  antiquity  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  New  Cotuedj,  and  on  an  equality 
with  the  great  masters  of  the  various  Idnda 
poetry.  His  comedies  were  imitated  by  the  Ro- 
man dramatists,  particularly  by  Terence,  who 
was  little  more  than  a  translator  of  Menander. 
But  we  can  not  form,  from  any  one  play  of  Ter- 
ence, a  fair  notion  of  the  corresponding  play  of 
Menander,  as  the  Roman  poet  frequently  com- 
pressed two  of  Menander's  plays  into  one.  It 
was  this  mixing  up  of  different  plays  that  Cas- 
sar  pointed  to  by  the  phrase  0  ttimidiaU  Menan- 
der, in  the  epigram  which  he  wrote  upon  Ter- 
ence. Of  Menander's  comedies  only  fragments 
are  extant  The  best  edition  of  them  is  by  Mei- 
neke,  in  his  Fragmenta  Conuromn  Graearum, 
Berol..  1841. 

[HsirAHDBa  (Mtvaitdpof).  1.  Ao  Athenian  of- 
ficer in  the  Sicilian  eicpedition,  associated  in  the 
supreme  command  with  Nicias,  toward  the  end 
of  the  year  B.C.  414  :  he  afterward  served  with 
AlciBIaoes  against  Pbarnabazus,  and  was  one 
of  the  commanders  at  the  disastrous  battle  of 
.£gos-potamL — 8.  King  of  Bactria,  was  one  of 
the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Greelc  rulers  of 
that  country,  and  one  of  those  who  made  the 
most  extensive  conquests  in  India,  reaching  be- 
yond the  Hypanis  or  Salledj.~3.  Surnamed  Pro- 
tector, a  Greek  writer  of  Byzantium  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  sixth  century.  He  wrote  a  history 
of  the  Eastern  empire  from  A.D.  659  to  58S  in 
eight  books,  of  which  considerable  extracts 
have  been  preserved  in  the  "  Eclags  T^gaUon- 
um"  auribated  to  Constantinus  Porphyrogeni- 
tos.  EdftedbyBekkerandNiebnhr, Bonn,  1830.] 
MenapIa  (MsvaWa),  a  city  of  Bactriana,  on 
the  River  Zariaspis. 

MsNAPii,  a  powerful  people  in  the  north  of 
Gallia  Belgica,  originally  dwelt  on  both  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  bat  were  afterward  driven  out  of 
their  possessions  on  the  right  bank  by  the  Usi- 
petes  and  Tenchteri,  and  inhabited  only  the  left 
bank  near  its  mouth,  and  west  of  the  Mosa. 
Their  country  was  covered  with  forests  and 
swamps.  They  had  a  fortress  on  the  Mosa 
caUed  Castellum  Menapiorum  (now  Kettel). 

Menas  (Utprac),  also  called  MsNdoSRci  (H9- 
v66apo()  by  Appian,  a  freedman  of  Pompey  the 
Great,  was  one  of  the  principal  oommsndera  of 
the  fleet  of  Sextas  I^mpey  in  his  war  against 
Octavianoa  and  Antony,  B.C.  40.  In  39  he 
tried  in  vain  to  dissuade  his  master  from  con- 
cluding a  peace  with  Octavianus  and  Antony  ; 
and,  at  an  entertainment  given  to  them  by  Sex- 
tna  on  houd  his  ^ip  at  Misennm,  Menas  sug- 
gested to  Um  to  oat  the  cablea  of  the  vessel, 
and,  nuinn^  it  oot  to  sea,  dispabdi  both  his 


rivals.  The  treacherous  proposal,  however  was 
rejected  by  Pompey.  On  the  breaking  out  ut 
the  war  again  in  38,  Menas  deserted  Pompey 
and  went  over  to  Octavianus.  In  36  he  retnm 
ed  to  his  old  master's  service ;  but  in  the  cours* 
of  the  same  year  be  again  played  the  deserter, 
and  joined  Octavianus.  In  3S  he  accompanied 
Octavianus  in  the  Pannonian  -campaign,  and 
yraa  slain  at  the  siege  of  Siscia.  According  to 
the  fdd  sohollasta,  this  Menas  is  the  person  su 
vehemently  attacked  by  Horace  in  h^  fourth 
epode.  Hiia  statement  has  been  called  in  ques- 
tion by  many  modem  conunentators  ;  but  their 
arguments  are  far  from  satis&ctory. 

MsMDS  or  MsKDA  (Mivdij,  Hevdaiof),  a  town 
OD  the  western  coast  of  the  Macedonian  penin- 
snls  Pellene  and  on  the  Tbennaie  Gulf,  was  a 
colony  of  the  Eretrians,  and  was  cel^rated  fbr 
its  wine.  It  was  for  aome  time  a  place  of  con- 
siderable  importance,  but  was  ruined  by  the 
foundation  of  Cassandrea. 

Mendss  CU^AfT :  ilwi^toc ;  nuns  near  Mfi 
tarieh),  a  considerable  city  of  the  Delta  of  Egypt, 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  Lake  of  Tenia  (now 
Menzaleh),  and  on  the  bank  of  one  of  the  lesser 
arms  of  the  Nile,  named  after  it  llevd^aiov  ar^ia : 
the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Mbndes. 

Mbkbclm  (HcveKAvf).  1.  Of  Barce  in  Gy- 
rene, an  historian  of  uncertain  date. — 2.  Of  Ala- 
banda,  a  celebrated  rhetorician.  He  and  his 
brother  Hierocles  taught  rhetoric  at  Rhodes, 
where  the  orator  M.  Antenins  heard  them,  about 
B.O.  94. 

Mbnkcbates  (UnitKfidnis).  1.  A  Syracusaa 
physician  at  the  court  of  Philip,  king  of  Mace- 
don,  B.C.  369-336.  He  made  himself  ridicu 
Ions  by  calling  himself  "  Jupiter,"  and  assuming 
divine  honors.  There  is  a  tale  that  he  was  In- 
vited one  day  by  Philip  to  a  magnificent  enter- 
tainment, where  the  other  guests  were  sump- 
tuously  fed,  while  he  himself  had  nothing  but 
incense  and  libations,  as  not  being  subject  to 
the  human  infirmity  of  hunger.  He  was  at  first 
pleased  with  his  reception,  but  afterward  per- 
ceiving the  joke,  and  finding  that  00  more  sub- 
stantial food  was  ofiered  him,  be  left  the  party 
in  disgust.— S.  Tibbbics  CuiiDiirB  Mbhicxa- 
TKB,  a  physician  mentioned  by  Galen,  composed 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  medical  works, 
of  which  only  a  few  fragments  remain. 

MsNEDBHns  {Mevidtffioc),  aGreek  philosopher, 
was  a  native  of  Eretria,  and,  though  of  noble 
birth,  was  poor,  and  worked  for  a  livelihood 
either  as  a  builder  or  as  a  tent-maker.  Accord- 
ing to  one  story,  he  seized  the  opportuolty  af- 
forded by  hiy  being  sent  on  some  military  serr- 
ice  to  MsoARA  to  hear  Plato,  and  abandoned 
the  army  to  addict  himself  to  philosophy  ;  but 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  he  was  old  enough 
to  have  beard  Plato  before  the  death  of  the 
latter.  According  to  another  story,  he  and  bis 
friend  Asclepiades  got  their  livelihood  as  miUera* 
working  during  the  night,  that  they  muht  have 
leisure  for  philosophy  in  the  day.  The  two 
friends  afterward  became  disciples  of  Stilpo  at 
Megara.  From  Megara  they  went  to  Elis,  and 
placed  themselves  under  the  instruction  of 
some  disciples  of  Pbaedo.  On  his  return  to 
Eretria  Menedemos  established  a  school  of  [hi- 
losophy,  which  was  called  the  Eretrian.  Hs 
did  not,  however,  confine  himself  to  pbiloBOi^ 
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sd  pnnaits,  but  took  an  active  part  in  the  iwlit- 
>c»l  affairs  of  his  native  city,  and  came  to  be 
tb#>  leading  man  in  the  state.  Ho  went  on  rari- 
niM  embassies  to  Lysimacfaad,  Demetrias,  and 
others;  bat,beinf  saspectedo^thetFeaebenHia 
indention  of  betraying  Eretria  into  the  power  of 
Antigonas,  he  quitted  bis  native  city  secretly, 
and  took  refuge  with  Antigonos  tn  Asia.  Here 
be  starved  bimself  to  death  in  the  seventy-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  prctobly  about  B.C.  377.  Of 
tbe  ]diilo8Qphy  of  Menedemiu  Uttle  is  known, 
except  that  it  closely  memUed  that  of  the  Me- 
garian  school.    Vid.  Edclissb,  No.  8. 

Mekblai  or  -V*,  PoiTtTS  (MtveTituoc  TUftn"* 
Mcf^Aoof :  now  Marga-Toubrouk,  or  Ra»-el' 
Milhr  f}.  an  ancient  city  on  tbe  coast  of  Msr- 
marica,  in  Northern  Africa,  founded,  according 
to  traditifH),  by  Menelaua.  It  is  Tennrkable  in 
history  as  the  place  where  Agesilaus  died. 

MkneliIdm  (MeveAdlov),  a  mountain  in  La- 
conia,  southeast  of  Sparta,  near  Therapne,  on 
which  the  herouin  of  Meoelaoa  was  situated,  the 
foundations  of  which  temple  were  diaoovered 
in  Uie  year  1834. 

MsNSLiirB  (Mev^Aodf,  TteviXeat,  or  HtvfXac)- 
I.  Son  of  I^istiienes  or  Atreus,  and  younger 
brother  of  Agaroemoon.  Hia  ear^  life  is  re- 
lated under  Aoamikmok.  He  was  Idng  of  La- 
cedemon,  and  married  to  the  beautifbl  Helen, 
by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Hennione. 
When  Helen  had  been  carried  off  by  Paris,  Hen- 
elaus  and  Ulysses  sailed  to  Troy  in  order  to 
demand  her  restitution.  Menelaus  was  hospi- 
tably treated  by  Antenor,  but  the  joaxmj  was 
of  no  avail ;  and  the  Trojan  Antimachos  even 
adriaed  his  fellow-citizens  to  kill  Meoelans  nnd 
Ulysses.  Therenpon  Mendaus  and  his  lurotber 
Agamemnon  resolved  to  march  against  Troy 
with  all  the  forces  that  Greece  conid  muster. 
Agamemnon  was  chosen  the  commander-in- 
chief.  In  tbe  Tnqan  war  Menelaus  was  nnder 
tbe  special  proteetioD  of  Judo  (Hera)  and  Mi- 
nerva (Atiiaaa),  and  distinguished  himself  by 
hia  bravery  in  battle.  He  killed  many  illustri- 
ous Trojans,  and  would  have  slain  I^ris  slso 
in  single  combat,  had  not  the  latter  been  carried 
off  by  Venua  (Aphrodite)  in  a  cloud.  Menelaus 
waa  one  of  the  heroes  concealed  in  the  wooden 
horse ;  and  as  sooo  as  Tn^  was  taken,  be  and 
Ulysses  hastened  to  the  bouse  of  Deiphotnis, 
who  had  married  Helen  after  the  death  cf  Paris, 
and  put  him  to  death  in  a  barbarous  manner. 
Menelaos  ia  said  to  have  been  secretly  intro- 
duced into  the  chamber  of  Deipbobas  by  Helen, 
who  thus  became  reconciled  to  her  former  hus- 
band. He  was  among  the  first  that  sailed  away 
from  Troy,  acMunpanied  by  bis  wife  Helen  and 
Nestor ;  but  he  was  eight  years  wandering  about 
the  shores  of  the  Mediteiranean  before  he 
reached  borne.  He  arrived  at  Sparta  on  the 
very  day  on  which  Orestes  was  engaged  in 
fturying  Clyt«mnestra  and  j£gisthos.  Hence- 
furward  he  lived  with  Helen  M  Spaita  in  peace 
and  wealth,  andhispahweabooemitsqdMidor 
like  the  son  or  (be  moon,  mien  Telemaclnis 
visited  Sparta  to  inquire  after  hia  fhtber,  Mene- 
laus was  solemnizing  the  marriage  of  his  daugh- 
ter Hetmione  with  Neoptolemus,  and  of  his  son 
Megapentbes  with  a  daughter  of  Aleotor.  In 
the  Homeric  poems  Menelaus  is  desoibed  as  a 
man  of  an  athletic  figure ;  he  spoke  lltUa,  but  > 


what  he  said  was  always  impressive;  he  \n» 
brave  and  courageons,  bot  milder  than  Aga- 
memnon, intelligent  and  hospitable.  Accord- 
ing  to  tbe  prophecy  of  Proteus  in  Uie  Odyssey, 
Menelaus  and  Helen  were  not  to  die,  but  tha 
gods  were  to  conduct  them  to  Elysium.  Ac- 
cording to  a  later  tradition,' he  and  Helen  went 
to  the  Taurians,  where  they  were  sacrificed  by 
Ipbigeoia  tb  Diana  (Artemis).  Menelaus  was 
Worshipped  as  a  hero  at  HieraiHie,  where  bis 
tomb  and  Uiat  of  Helen  were  shown.  Respect- 
ing the  tale  that  Helen  never  went  to  Troy,  hot 
was  detained  in  Egypt,  vid.  Hilika. — 2.  Son 
of  Lagtis,  and  brother  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  held 
possession  of  Cyprus  for  his  brother,  but  was 
defeated  and  driven  out  of  the  island  by  Beme- 
trins  Poliorcetes,  B.C.  306 — 3.  A  Greek  matbe- 
matieian,  a  native  of  Alezandrea,  the  author  of 
8n«xtant  treatise  in  tiiree  booka,  on  tbe  Sphere. 
He  made  some  aatronomieal  observations  at 
Rome  in  tbe  first  year  of  tbe  Emperor  Trajan, 
A.D.  98. 

MsNBLAus  (lAeviJuiof),  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt, 
on  tbe  Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile,  named  after 
the  brother  of  I^olemy  the  son  of  Lagus.  It 
was  made  the  capital  of  tbe  dirtrict  between 
tbe  lakes  of  Mmis  and  Mareotis  (vtfidf  Ueve- 

MsiTBirTus  Lamatcb.  1.  Asbippa, consul  B.C. 
SOS,  conquered  the  Sabioes.  It  was  owing  to 
his  mediation  that  the  first  great  rupture  be- 
tween tbe  patricians  and  plebeians,  when  the 
Uttter  seceded  to  the  Sacred  Mount,  was  brouj^ 
to  a  happy  and  peaceful  termination  in  498 , 
and  it  was  upon  thia  occasion  he  is  said  to  have 
related  to  the  plebeians  his  well-known  fable 
of  the  belly  and  its  members. — ^3.  T.,  consul 
477,  was  defeated  by  tbe  Etmacaos.  He  had 
previou^y  allowed  the  Fabii  to  be  destroyed  by 
the  Etruscans,  although  he  might  have  assisted 
them  with  bis  army.  For  this  act  of  treaehery 
he  was  brought  to  trial  by  the  tribanes  and  con 
demned  to  pay  a  fine.  He  took  hia  pnaialunent 
so  much  to  heart,  that  be  shut  himself  up  in 
his  bouse  and  died  of  grief. 

Mbhib  (U^ptK),  first  king  of  Egypt,  according 
to  the  traditions  of  the  Egyptians  themselves. 
Herodotus  records  of  him  that  he  bnOt  Mem- 
ptds  on  a  piece  of  ground  which  he  bad  reaoaed 
from  the  river  by  turning  it  from  its  former 
course,  and  erected  tlrarein  a  magnificent  tem- 
ple to  Hepbostus  (Phtbah).  Diodoms  tells  ns 
that  he  introduced  into  Egypt  tbe  worship  of 
tbe  gods  a:id  the  practice  of  sacrifices,  as  weD 
as  a  more  elegant  and  luxurious  style  of  living. 
That  he  was  a  conqueror,  like  Mber  founders 
of  kingdoms,  we  learn  from  an  extract  from 
Manetho^^reserved  by  Eusebius.  By  Marsham 
and  oUiers  he  has  been  identified  with  the  Miz- 
raim  of  Scripture.  According  to  some  aocounts 
be  waa  killed  by  a  hippopotamus. 

MBMBBTuii  PoBTDfl  (now  Puerto  de  S.  Maria), 
a  hartKir  in  Hispania  Bsitica,  not  far  from  Gades, 
with  an  oiatde  of  Heneatbeus,  who  is  said  in 
eome  legends  to  have  settled  in  Spain. 

[Mbnsstbbb  (Uevtadiit),  a  Greek  warrior  at 
the  siege  of  Troy,  slain  by  Hector.] 

Mbmbvthkob  (HeveaOevi).    1.  Son  of  Peteus, 
an  Athenian  king,  who  led  the  Athenians  against 
and  surpassed  all  other  mortals  in  arrang- 
I  lug  tbe  warsteede  and  men  for  battle.  With 
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(he  assistance  uf  the  Tyndariils,  he  is  said  to 
have  driveo  Theseus  (torn  his  kingdom.— 2.  Soa 
of  Iphiciates,  the  famous  Athenian  general,  by 
the  daughter  of  Cotya,  king  of  Tlirace.  He 
married  the  daughter  of  Titnolhcus ;  and  in 
366  was  chosen  commander  in  the  Social  war, 
his  father  and  his  father-in-law  being  appointed 
to  aid  him  with  their  counsel  and  experience. 
They  were  all  three  impeached  by  their  col- 
league. Chares,  for  alleged  misconduct  and 
treachery  in  the  campaign  ;  but  Iphicrates  and 
Menestfaeua  were  acqaitted. 

[Mbnebthiub  (Mffrfffflifff).  1.  Son  of  Arel- 
tbous,  king  of  Arne  in  BtBOtia,  was  slain  by  Par- 
is.—2.  Son  of  Sperchius  or  of  Borus  and  Poly- 
dora,  nephe«F  of  Achilles,  a  leader  of  the  Myr- 
midons before  Troy.] 

[McirKSTiATirs  {Heviarpanc),  a  sculptor, 
whose  Hercules  and  Hecate  were  greatly  ad- 
mired. The  latter  stood  in  the  opisthodomns 
of  the  temple  of  Diana  (ATtemis)  at  Ephesua, 
and  was  made  of  marble  of  such  brilliancy  that 
it  was  necessary  to  want  beboldera  to  shade 
their  eyes,  says  Pliny.] 

[Mbnexsnus  (tAeviSevof),  an  Athenian,  son  of 
Demopbon,  was  a  disciple  of  Socratea,  and  is 
introduced  by  Plato  as  one  of  the  interiocutora 
in  the  dialogues  Lysia  and  Menexenas.] 

MsHiNz  or  LoTOPHAoiTii,  afterward  Gikbi 
(MiVviyf,  AuTft^aymr,  Auro^ayuv  vijoof  ;  now 
Jerhah),  a  considerable  island,  close  to  the  coast 
of  Africa  Propria,  at  the  southeastern  extremity 
of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  with  two  cities,  Meniox 
(now  Menax)  on  the  northeast,  and  Oirba,  or 
Oerra,  on  the  southwest.  It  was  the  blrtb-place 
of  the  emperors  Vibius  Gallus  and  Volusianus. 

Mamppi  (HtvlTrmj),  daughter  of  Orion  and 
aister  of  Mettoche.  Theae  two  sisters  put  them- 
selves to  death  of  their  own  accord  in  order  to 
propitiate  the  two  Erinnyes,  who  had  visited 
Aonia  with  a  plague.  They  were  metamorpb* 
oaed  by  Proserpina  (Persephone)  and  Hnto 
(Hades)  into  comets,  and  the  Aonians  erected 
to  them  8  sanctuary  near  Orchomenoa. 

Mehtppds  (M^vtn-irof).  1.  A  cynic  philosopher, 
and  originally  a  slave,  was  a  native  of  Oadara 
in  Cffile-Syria.  He  aeema  to  have  been  a  hear- 
er of  Diogenes,  and  ftonrished  about  B.C.  60. 
He  amassed  great  weaHh  as  a  usurer  {^fitpoSa- 
vetanTf),  but  was  cheated  out  of  it  all,  and  com- 
mitted  suicide.  We  are  told  that  be  wrote  noth- 
ing serious,  bat  that  his  books  were  full  of  jests ; 
whence  it  would  sppear  that  he  was  one  of 
those  cynio  philosophers  who  threw  all  their 
teaching  into  a  satirioal  form.  In  this  charae- 
ter  he  IS  several  times  introduced  by  Lucian. 
His  works  are  now  entirely  lost ;  but  we  have 
considerable  fragments  of  Varro's  S0ura  Me- 
nippea,  written  in  imitation  of  Menippus. — [2. 
Of  Stratonice,  a  Carian  by  birth,  was  the  most 
accomplished  orator  of  his  time  in  all  Asia. 
Ciaero,  who  heard  him,  puts  him  almc^  on  a 
kivel  with  the  Attic  orator8.~9.  Of  Pergamus, 
a  geographer,  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and 
wrote  a  HcpfirAovc  riit  ivrof  daXoiri/f,  of  which 
an  abridgment  vras  Diade  by  Marcianna,  and  of 
which  some  fragments  aie  preserved.  Yid. 

MlBCIAMCB.] 

MinmB,  a  city  of  Adiabene,  in  Assyria,  only 
aaentioned  by  Curtios  (v.,  1). 
[MiNStXtiTi  {H^vOwpOf)-    y*^-  Mehis.] 
fiOl 


MENSndTca  (MiyvoiJorof).  a  physician  of  NiCu- 
media  in  Bithynia,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Antio 
chus  of  Laodicea,  and  tutor  to  Hercdotus  o( 
Tarsus ;  he  belonged  to  the  medical  sect  of  the 
Empiric),  and  lived  probably  about  the  begin 
ning  of  the  second  century  ader  Christ. 

Menosceus  (MevoiKevf).  1.  A  Tbeban,  grand- 
son of  Pentheus,  and  father  of  Hipponome  To> 
casta,  and  Creon. — S.  Grandson  of  the  former, 
and  son  of  Creon.  He  put  tin  end  to  bis  li^ 
because  Tiresias  had  declared  that  his  death 
would  bring  victory  to  hfs  country,  when  the 
seven  Argive  heroea  marched  against  Thebes. 
His  tomb  was  shown  at  Thebes  near  tbe  Nei- 
tian  gate. 

[Menstbs.  1.  Pilot  of  the  ship  of  Gyas,  who 
threw  him  overboard  for  having  delayed  his  ves- 
sel in  the  race  at  the  celebration  of  the  games 
in  honor  of  Ancbiaea. — 3.  An  Arcadian  who 
fought  on  the  side  of  .£neas  in  Italy,  and  was 
slain  by  Tumus.] 

MencxtIub  (Mfvomof).  1.  Son  of  lapetns 
and  Clymene  or  Asia,  and  brother  of  Atlas, 
Prometheus,  and  Epimetheus.  He  was  killed 
by  Jupiter  (Zens)  with  s  flash  of  lightning  in 
the  battle  with  the  Titans,  and  waa  hurled  into 
Tartarus. — Son  of  Actor  and  .£gina,  hus- 
band of  Polymele  or  Stbenele,  and  father  of  Pa- 
troclus,  who  is  hence  called  Menatiadet.  After 
Patroclus  had  slain  the  son  of  Amphidamaa. 
Menostius  fled  with  him  to  Peleus  in  Phthia, 
and  had  him  educated  there. 

[Memok  (MAwv).  1.  A  Trojan  warrior  slain 
by  Leonteus. — 8.  A  citizen  of  Pharaalus  in 
Thessaly,  who  aided  tbe  Athenians  at  Eion 
with  twelve  talents  and  two  hundred  horsemen 
raised  by  himself  from  his  own  peneste,  and 
was  rewarded  for  these  services  with  tbe  free- 
dom of  tbe  city.] — 3.  AThessalian  adventurer, 
was  one  of  the  generals  of  th0  Greek  mercena- 
ries lit  the  army  of  Cyms  the  Younger  when 
tbe  latter  marched  into  Upper  Asia  against  his 
brother  Aitaxerxes,  B.C.  401 .  After  the  death 
of  Cyras  he  was  apprehended  along  with  tbe 
other  Greek  generals  by  Tissaphemea,  and  was 
put  to  death  by  lingering  tortures,  which  lasted 
for  a  whole  year.  His  character  is  drawn  in 
the  blackest  edoiB  by  Xenoidion.  He  is  the 
same  as  the  Menon  introduced  in  tbe  dialogue 
of  Plato,  which  bears  bis  name. 

Mens,  a  personification  of  mind,  worshipped 
by  the  Romans.  She  had  a  sanctuary  on  the 
Capitol ;  and  the  object  of  her  w^orship  was, 
that  the  citizens  might  always  be  guided  by  a 
right  B[drit. 

[Mam-Bs  (Uivrnt)-  1  -  Leader  of  the  Cicones, 
under  whose  form  Apollo  encouraged  Hector  to 
prevent  Menelaua  carrying  off  the  armor  of 
EnphorbDS. — 2.  Son  of  Anciitalus,  leader  of  the 
Tapbtans,  guest-friend  of  Ulysses.  Minerva  as- 
sumed his  form  when  she  appeared  to  Telem 
aohns  to  arouse  him  to  go  in  seareh  of  the  ab- 
sent Ulsrsses.] 

Mbkt£sa  (Mentesanus).  1.  Surnamed  Das. 
TiA,  a  town  of  the  Oretani  in  Hispania  Tarraeo- 
nensis,  on  tlie  road  from  Caatulo  to  Carthago 
Nova. — 2.  A  small  town  of  the  Bastuli  in  the 
south  of  Hispania  Btetica. 

Mbhtob  (UivTup).  I.  Son  of  Alcimus,  and 
a  faithful  friend  of  Ulysses,  [to  whom  tbe  latter 
confided  the  sopervision  of  bis  household  whea 
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Mtting  out  for  Troy.  MLiervB  assumed  his 
lonn  to  giro  instructions  to  the  young  Telem- 
achus,  and  accompanied  him  as  Mentor  to  the 
court  o^Nestor.— 8.  FaUieroffmbriosorCana, 
who  fought  on  tba  side  of  the  Trojans,  is  called 
by  Homer  "rich  in  horaes."]— 3.  A  Greek  of 
lUiodcs,  who,  with  his  brother  Memnon.  ren- 
dered active  asatstanca  to  Artabazns.  When 
the  latter  found  himself  compelled  to  take  ref- 
uge at  the  court  of  Philip,  Mentor  entered  the 
Bsrvice  of  Nectaoabia,  king  of  Egypt.  He  was 
sent  to  tiie  assiataBce  ofTennes,  king  of  Sidon, 
in  his  rerott  against  Darius  Ochns ;  and  irtiea 
Tennes  went  over  to  the  Persians,  Mentor  was 
taken  into  the  service  of  Darius.  He  rose  rap- 
idly in  the  favor  of  Darius,  and  eventually  re- 
ceived a  satrapy,  including  all  the  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor.  His  influence  with  Da- 
rius enabled  him  to  procure  the  pardon  of  his 
biMber  MemnoD.  He  died  in  possesaioa  of  his 
satraiqr,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  brother  Mera- 
non.  Vid.  Mkmnom.— 4.  The  most  celebrated 
silver-chaser  amonj  the  Greeks,  who  must  have 
flourished  bel'ore  B.C.  Sfi6.  His  wotka  were 
vases  and  cups,  which  were  moat  highly  prized 
by  the  Romans. 

[MsiTTSBas  (Uivnpec'h  a  people  on  the  coaat 
of  Libumia,  in  the  district  Mentoriee  (Ucvro- 
•Mv) ;  they  also  possessed  the  islands  situated 
on  this  coaat  in  the  Adriatic  called  *'  Insula 
Mentorides"  (ttevropUtf),  now  probably  Veglui, 
Arbe,  Cherto,  &c.] 

rMENYLLDa  (MeiwA^o().  1.  A  Macedonian,  ap* 
pointed  to  command  the  Macedonian  garrtaon 
in  Mnnychia  after  the  Lamlao  war,  B.C.  SS3. 
He  was  a  just  man,  and  on  friendly  terms  with 
Phocion.  He  waa  replaced  by  Nicanor,  B.C. 
319,  on  the  death  of  Antipater.— 3.  Of  Alaban- 
da,  ambassador  to  Rome  in  B.C.  16S,  from  Ptol* 
emy  VI.  Philometor,  to  plead  his  cause  against 
his  younger  brother  Physcon :  hb  mission,  how- 
ever, was  unsuccessful.  While  at  Rome,  he, 
with  Polybins,  aided  in  effecting  the  escape  of 
the  Syrian  prince  Demetrius.] 

MkBCURIi  PsOUOmOKlUM.      Vid.  HsSViBDIf. 

MsRcuttius,  a  Roman  divinity  of  commerce 
and  gain.  The  character  of  the  god  is  clear 
friKQ  his  name,  which  is  connected  with  uterx 
and  mtrcari.  A  temple  was  built  to  him  as 
eariy  as  B.C.  486,  near  the  Circus  Mazimua ; 
an  altar  of  the  god  eziited  near  the  Porta  Ca- 
pena,  by  the  side  of  a  weH ;  and  in  later  times 
a  temple  seems  to  hare  been  built  on  the  aame 
spot.  Under  the  name  of  the  ill-willed  (mo^ev- 
olus),  he  had  a  statue  in  what  waa  called  the 
wut  wbriut,  or  tbe  sober  street,  in  which  no 
ahopa  were  allowed  to  be  tept,  and  milk  was 
oflfered  to  him  there  instead  of  wine.  This 
statue  had  a  purse  in  its  hand,  to  indicate  his 
ftiactions.  His  festival  was  celebrated  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  May,  and  chiefly  by  merchants, 
who  also  visited  tbe  well  near  the  Porta  Cape- 
■a,  to  which  ma^o  powers  were  ascribed  i  and 
with  water  ftom  that  well  they  used  to  sprinkle 
themselves  and  their  merchandise,  diat  they 
might  be  purified,  and  yield  a  large  profit.  The 
Rcnnans  of  later  times  identified  Mercurius,  tbe 
patron  of  merchants  and  tradespeople,  with  the 
Greek  Hermes,  and  transfened  all  ^e  attri- 
butes and  myths  ofthe  latter  to  the  former,  lite 
Fetiiles,  cwever,  oerer  recognized  ttae  iden- 


j  tity,  and,  instead  of  tbe  eadueeut,  u&ed  r  saorfs 
I  branch  as  the  emblem  of  peace.  Tlie  rrsem 
'  blsnce  between  Mercurius  and  Hermes  is  in 
I  deed  very  slight,  and  their  identification  is  a 
'  proof  of  the  thoughtless  manner  in  which  thn 
'  Romans  acted  in  uiis  respect.  Vid.  Hebhbs. 
j  MucurIus  TaisMXaisTus.  Vid.  HaiifBa 
TBimsaisrVB. 

I  McRTdRBs  (Mifpidvijc),  a  Cretan  hero,  son  of 
Molos,  who,  conjointly  with  Idomeneus,  led  the 
Cretans  in  ei^^ty  sbipe  against  Troy.  He  was 
\  one  of  tbe  bnvest  heroes  in  tbe  Trojan  war) 
'  and  usoally  acted  together  with  his  friend  Ido- 
meneuB.  Later  truitions  relate  that  an  bis 
way  homeward  be  was  thrown  on  the  coast  of 
Sicily,  where  he  was  received  by  the  Cretans 
who  bad  settled  there  ;  whereas,  according  to 
oUiers,  he  retomed  safely  to  Crete,  and  was 
buried  and  worshipped  as  a  hero,  together  with 
Idomeneos.  at  Cnosns. 

MrbmCbds  [ilipfiepoc).  I.  Son  of  Jason  and 
Medea,  also  called  Maeareus  or  Mnrmorus,  waa 
mardered,  together  with  his  brother  Pheres,  by 
his  mother  at  Corinth.— 3.  Son  of  Pheres,  and 
grandson  of  Jason  and  Medea.— [3.  A  Trojan, 
slain  by  Antiktchna.— 4.  A  Centaur,  slain  at  the 
nnptiab  of  I^rithons.] 

Mbbhbssvb  or  Mtbhbssus  (Htpft^am^,  Mvp- 
fo/aadt),  alao  written  Mabhrssub  and  Marpes- 
sus,  a  town  of  Mysis,  in  the  territory  ol  Lamp- 
sacQs,  not  far  from  Policbna,  the  native  place 
of  a  sibyl. 

[Mbbhvaojb  (Mtp/amdai),  a  Lydtao  family, 
which,  on  the  mnrder  of  Candaolea  by  Gjwra, 
succeeded  the  Heradidv  on  tbe  throne  of  Vyi- 
ia,  and  held  it  for  five  generations,  about  716- 
646  B.C.  The  sovereigns  of  this  family  were 
Gyges,  Ardys,  Sadyattee.  Alyattes,  and  Croe- 
sus.] 

Mbbobaddbs,  FbAvIus,  a  general  and  a  poet, 
whose  merits  are  recorded  in  an  inscription  on 
the  base  of  a  statue  dug  up  in  the  Ulpiao  forum 
at  Rmne  in  the  year  181%  or  1813.  We  learn 
ftom  the  inscription  that  the  atatae  was  erect- 
ed in  A.D.  435.  Some  fragments  of  the  poems 
of  Merobaudes  were  discovered  by  Niebnhr 
upon  a  palimpsest  belonging  to  the  monastery 
of  St.  Gall,  and  were  published  by  him  at  Bona, 
1823,  [and  again  in  1894 ;  they  are  also  print- 
ed in  a  volume  of  the  Corpus  Script  Byiant, 
with  Corippos,  edited  by  Bekker,  Boon,  1833.1 

MiEsfifi  (Vtep6^ :  now  ports  of  Nubia  and  5eti- 
nor),  the  island,  so  called,  and  almost  an  isl- 
and in  reality,  formed  by  the  rivers  Astapus 
(now  Blue  Nile)  and  Aataboraa  (now  AtbaToh), 
and  the  portion  of  tbe  Nile  between  their 
months,  was  a  distrkst  of  ^hiopia-  Its  capital, 
also  called  HenM,  atood  near  the  northern  point 
of  the  island,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  tbe  Nile, 
below  the  modern  Sktndy,  where  the  plain,  neat 
tbe  village  of  Attour,  is  covered  with  ruins  of 
temples,  pyramids,  and  other  works  in  a  style 
closely  resembling  the  Egyptian.  Standing  in 
a  ftrtile  district,  rich  in  timber  and  minerals, 
at  tbe  foot  of  the  highlaods  of  Ahyttinia,  and  at 
the  junction  of  two  great  rivers,  Merofi  became, 
at  a  very  early  period,  a  chief  emporium  for  the 
trade  between  Egypt,  Northern  Africa,  j£thi. 
opia,  Arabia,  and  India,  and  the  capital  of  a 
poweiful  stste.  The  government  was  a  hie- 
nrobieal  monarchy,  entwety  in  the  bands  of  a 
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niling  r:\9ta  of  prieatB,  who  chose  a  Ving  from 
among  tliein.selTes,  bound  him  to  govern  accord- 
ing to  their  laws,  and  put  him  to  death  when 
they  choee ;  until  King  Ergamenes  (about  B.C. 
yOO)  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  prieata,  whom 
be  masaacred,  and  converted  hia  kiagdMn  into 
an  absolute  numarchr.  The  prieats  of  MeroB 
were  closely  connected  in  origin  and  cnatoma 
with  those  of  Egypt ;  and,  according  to  some 
traditiona,  the  latter  aprang  from  the  former, 
and  they  from  India ;  but  the  settlement  of  this 
point  involves  an  important  ethnical  question, 
which  lies  beyond  the  limits  of  this  boolc  For 
further  details  respecting  the  kingdom  of  MenX^, 
vid.  .£thiopu.  Merofi  bad  a  celebrated  oracle 
of  Amraon. 

MsBOM  Lagos.    Vid.  Semecronitib- 

MisSH  (HepSmi).  1.  One  of  the  Heliadesor 
sisters  of  Phaethon. — 8.  Daughter  of  Atlas,  one 
of  the  Pleiades,  and  wife  of  Sisyphus  of  Corinth, 
by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Glaaous. 
In  the  constellatioa  of  the  Pleiades  she  is  the 
aerenth  and  the  least  visible  star,  becatue  she 
is  ashamed  of  having  had  intercourse  with  a 
mortal  man.— 8.  Daughter  of  Cypaelaa,  wife  of 
Cresphontes,  and  mottier  of  ^i^tns.  For  de- 
tails, vid.  JEpytvb. 

Meropb  (Hipoi>).  1.  King  of  the  island  of 
Cos,  husband  of  the  nymph  Ethemea,  and  fa* 
ther  of  Eamelos.  His  wife  wm  killed  by  Diana 
(Artemis)  because  she  had  neglected  to  worship 
that  goddess.  Merops,  in  order  to  rejoin  bis 
wife,  wished  to  make  away  with  himself,  hut 
Juno  (Hera)  changed  him  into  an  eagle,  whom 
she  p1ao3d  among  the  stars. — Z.  King  of  the 
Ethiopians,  by  whose  wife,  Clymene,  Helios 
Became  the  fiither  of  Hiaetbon. — 3.  King  of 
Rbyndacos,  on  the  Hellespont,  also  called  Ma- 
car  or  Maeareua,  was  a  celebrated  soothsayer, 
and  fether  of  Olite,  Arisbe,  Amphioa,  and  Adras- 
tna. — [4.  A  Trojan,  companion  of  .fneas,  slain 
byTumus  in  Italy.] 

MerSla,  L.  Cobn£i.Io8,  was  flamen  dialis, 
and,  on  the  deposition  of  L.  Cinna  in  B.C.  87, 
was  elooted  consol  in  his  place.  On  the  cap- 
tore  of  Rome  by  Marina  and  Cinna  at  the  dose 
of  the  same  year,  Merula  pat  an  end  to  bis  own 
life  in  order  to  escape  tiie  hands  of  the  execu< 
tioner. 

MiBAUBBU(Me(rqfi^7:  now  Butietr),  &  pen- 
insula on  the  coast  m  Persis,  near  the  River 
Padargus. 

MbschIli  {1Smx(3m  probtdily  near  Amai), 
a  large  eity  on  the  coast  of  Northern  AfMea, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Greeks  retnning 
from  the  Trojan  war.  It  was  taken  by  Euma- 
chos,  the  lieutenant  of  Agathocles. 

HxsKiiBR!A(M'ffi7/i^a,  Herod.  MeaofiSpttiiKe. 
a^ft6piav6c)-  1.  (Now  Mismria  or  Messuri),  a 
eelebrated  town  of  Thrace  on  the  Pontna  Enx- 
inns,  and  ai  the  foot  of  Meant  Hwmas,  founded 
1^  the  inhabitants  of  Obaleedon  and  9yzanti> 
urn  in  the  time  of  D&rhis  Hysta^Hs,  and  hence 
called  a  colony  of  Megara,  since  those  two 
towns  were  founded  by  the  Megarians. — 3.  A 
town  in  Thrace,  bat  of  much  less  importance, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Egean  Sea,  and  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Cioonea,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Uaaos,  and  the  most  wesieriy  of  the  Samothra- 
tilan  aetUementa  on  the  main  land. 

Misiirl  (hUrri^,  i.  §.,  Midleait),  a  name  given 


to  I*iat  part  of  Babylonia  which  consisted  of  tat 
great  island  formed  by  the  Euphrates,  the  Ti- 
gris, and  the  Royal  Canal,  and  contained,  there- 
fore, the  greater  part  of  Babylonia. 

MesSi  or  MkssSa.    Vid.  Si>ABU 

MssdoiB.    Vid.  Messoois. 

MEsSHfiDEs  (UroofivdTf ),  a  lyric  and  epi^am 
matie  poet  nnder  Hwlrian  and  the  Antoninea, 
was  a  native  of  Crete,  and  a  freedman  of  Ha- 
drian, whose  favorite  Antinoos  lie  celebrated  in 
a  poem.  A  salary,  which  be  bad  received  from 
Hadrian,  was  diminished  by  Antoninus  Pius. 
Three  poems  of  his  are  preserved  in  the  Greek 
Anthology. 

Mfta&pOrlHlA  O^ttnmoTOfita,  Hiatj  ruv  irora- 
fidv :  in  the  Old  Testament,  Aram  Naharaim, 
i.  e.,  Syria  between  the  Rivera :  LXX.,  Mitroirora- 
fua  ^vptac :  now  Al-Jenra,  i.  e.,  The  laland),  a 
district  ef  Western  Asia,  named  from  its  posi- 
tion between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  of 
which  riven  the  former  divided  it  from  Syrip 
and  Arabia  on  the  west,  the  latter  from  Assyria 
on  the  east :  on  the  north  it  was  separated  from 
Armenia  br  b  branch  of  the  Taaras,  called  Ma- 
sius,  and  on  the  south  from  Babylonia  by  the 
Median  Wall.  Tbe  name  was  first  used  by  the 
Greeks  in  the  time  of  the  Seleucidn.  In  earlier 
thnes  tt.v  country  was  reckoned  a  part,  some- 
times of  Sjria,  and  sometimes  of  Assyria.  Nor 
in  tbe  division  ctf'  the  Peraian  empire  was  it 
recognized  as  a  distinct  countiy,  hot  it  belonged 
to  the  satrapy  of  Babylonia.  Excepting  the 
mountainous  region  on  the  north  and  north- 
east, formed  by  the  chain  of  Mabids,  and  its 
prolongation  parallel  to  the  Tigris,  tbe  country 
formed  a  vast  plain,  broken  by  few  hiUs,  weH 
watered  by  riven  and  eanah,  and  very  fbrtile, 
except  in  the  southern  part,  which  waa  more 
like  the  Arabian  Desert  on  Uie  opposite  side  of 
Uie  Eiqibrates.  Besides  com,  and  fraits,  snd 
spices  (e.  g.,  the  antomwm),  it  produced  fine  tim- 
ber and  supported  large  herds  of  cattle  ;  in  the 
southern,  or  desert  part,  there  were  numeroos 
wild  animals,  such  as  wild  asses,  gazelles,  os- 
triches, and  lions.  Its  chief  mineral  products 
were  naphtha  and  jet.  The  noithem  part  of 
Mesopotamia  was  divided  into  the  districts  of 
MvoDOKii  and  Osboekb.  It  belonged  success- 
ively to  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Peraian, 
Macedonian,  Syro-Grecian,  Parthian,  and  later 
Persian  empirea  In  a  wider  sense,  the  name 
is  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  country  be- 
tween tto  Enphrates  and  the  Tigris. 

Mm?Tla  (4  Mtort^:  ruins  at  Kouyoumtit 
opposite  to  Monil,  Layard :  othera  give  dimr- 
ent  sites  for  it),  a  city  of  Assyria,  on  the  east- 
em  side  of  the  Tigris,  which  Xenophon  (Anai., 
iii.,  4)  mentions  as  having  been  formerly  a  great 
city,  inhabited  by  Medes,  but  in  his  time  fallen 
to  decay.  It  had  a  wall  six  parasangs  in  cir- 
cuit, composed  of  two  parts,  namely,  a  base  fif- 
ty feet  thiek  and  fifty  high,  of  polished  atcLe. 
Ain  of  ahells  (the  limestohe  of  tbe  country), 
upon  which  was  built  a  brick  wall  fifty  feet 
thick  and  one  hundred  high.  It  had  served,  ac- 
cording to  traditioi,  as  the  refuge  for  the  Me- 
dian queen  when  the  Persians  overthrew  the 
empire  of  the  Medes,  and  it  resisted  all  the  ef- 
forts of  Ae  Pernan  king  to  take  it,  nnttt  a  thun- 
der Btoim  fiightened  the  inhahitanta  into  a  sur 
render. 
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Vm»k  (hUaira,  Utoff^ :  now  MesApo).  a  town 
and  Itarbor  ia  Lacoaia,  near  Tcnanim  Promoo- 
toriDin. 

MssiASATiNi  or  -loi  {HeiraaSartivi,  Meaaa- 
SariK^:  MtoauSdrat),  a  amall  district  on  the 
southeaatero  margin  of  the  Tiffris  and  Eu- 
phrates valley,  on  the  borders  of  Media,  Persis, 
and  Suaiaoa,  reckoned  sometimes  to  Persis  and 
wMnetiiDBB  to  Snaisna.  Hm  name  aeenis  to  be 
derived  from  the  mouataio  passes  in  tbe  dis- 
trict. 

Missala  or  Mbssalli,  the  name  of  a  distin* 
gaished  family  of  the  Valeria  gens  at  Rome. 
They  appear  for  the  first  time  on  tbe  consalar 
Fasti  in  B.C.  268,  and  for  tiie  last  in  A.D.  S06. 
1.  M*.  Valbkids  Maxihss  Oobtiitdb  Msssau, 
was  comal  B.C.  863,  and*  in  eonjunctioD  wttb 
his  colleague  M.  Otacilins,  carried  on  tbe  war 
with  success  against  the  Carthaginians  in  Sic- 
ily. The  two  consuls  concluded  a  peace  with 
Hieron.  In  consequenee  of  his  relicTing  Mes- 
sana,  he  obtained  the'  cognomen  of  Messala. 
His  triumph  was  distinguislied  by  two  remark- 
able raonoments  of  his  victoiy— by  a  pictorial 
repreaeotatioa  of  a  battle  with  tbe  Sicilian  and 
Panic  armies,  which  he  placed  in  the  Ooria 
Hostilia,  and  by  a  sun-dial  (boiolafium).  finxn 
the  booty  of  Catana,  which  was  set  tq>  on  a  col- 
tuDO  behind  the  rostra  in  tbe  fomm.  Messda 
was  censor  in  252.-2.  M.  VALiarus  Mbbsai,i, 
consul  226. — 3.  U.  Valbuvs  Msssau,  prctor 
pn^[niiU8  194,  and  eonsnl  188,  when  be  had 
the  provioee  of  Ligorfs. — 4.  M.  Talbiivs  Mbs- 
SALA,  consul  ISl,  and  censor  164. — 5.  M.  Valb- 
Biirs  Hbssala  NiesR,  prator  63,  consul  61, 
and  censor  66.  He  belonged  to  the  aristocrati- 
eal  party.  He  married  a  sister  of  tbe  orator  Q. 
Hortensius,  by  whom  be  had  at  least  one  son. 
— 6.  M.  Vaubius  Mbssala,  son  of  the  preeed- 
ing ;  consul  &3  ;  belonged,  like  bis  fbtber,  to 
the  aristocratical  party ;  bat  in  coneeqaence, 
probably,  of  his  enmity  to  PDi^>enr,  be  joined 
Cssar  in  the  civil  war,  and  serred  nndn  him 
in  Africa.  He  was  in  high  repute  for  his  skill 
in  augury,  on  which  science  he  wrote.— 7.  M- 
Valbrids  Messala  Cosvtinrs,  son  of  tbe  pre- 
ceding, was  partly  educated  at  Attiens,  where 
prob^ly  began  bis  intlmaqy  with  Horace  and 
L  Bibnlas.  After  Gtesar'a  death  (44)  be  joined 
tbe  repnblican  party,  and  attached  himself  espe- 
cially to  CasstUB,  whom,  long  after,  when  be 
had  become  the  friend  of  Aogostus,  be  was  ac- 
customed to  call  "  my  general."  Messala  was 
proscribed ;  but  since  his  kinsmen  proved  his 
•bMDoe  ftom  Rome  at  tbe  time  of  Cmmfe  as- , 
■aariaation,tbe  Irinmvirs  exasedbianamafipom 
the  liat,  and  offered  bim  seeniity  fat  his  person 
and  property.  Messala,  howerer,  rejected  their 
ofifars,  followed  Cassius  into  Asiat  and  at  Phi- 
lippi,  in  the  first  day's  battle,  tamed  Augustus's 
flank,  stormed  his  cajnp.  and  narrowly  missed 
taking  turn  prisoner.  AJtor  the  death  of  Bmtns 
and  Cassius,  Messala,  with  a  mmieroos  body 
of  fhgitives,  took  refuge  in  the  island  of  Tha* 
soa.  His  followers,  thoagh  defiMted,  were  not 
disorganmed,  and  offered  him  the  oonmaud. 
But  be  inducied  them  to  aocept  hooor^le  terms 
from  Antony,  to  whom  he  attached  himself  un- 
til Cleopatra's  influeoce  made  hia  ruin  certain 
and  easy  to  be  foreseen.  Messala  then  again 
•banged  his  party,  and  aeived  AQgostus  efibet> 


tvely  in  Sicily,  86 ;  against  the  Salassians,  a 
mountain  tribe  lying  between  the  Graian  and 
the  Pennine  Alps,  and  at  Actium,  81.  A 
decree  of  the  senate  had  abrogated  Antony's 
consalship  for  91,  and  Messala  was  appointed 
to  the  vacant  place.  He  was  proconsul  of  Aqui- 
tania  in  26-27,  and  obtained  a  triumph  for  hia 
reduction  of  Uiat  province.  Shortly  before  or 
immediately  after  his  administration  of  Aqnita- 
nia,  Messah  held  a  prefecture  in  Asia  Minor. 
He  was  depated  by  the  senate,  probably  in  30, 
to  greet  Augustus  with  the  title  of  Pater 
Patrie  and  the  opening  of  his  address  on  that 
occasion  is  preserved  by  Suetonius.  During 
the  disturtnnces  at  the  comitia  in  27,  Augustus 
nominated  Messala  to  Uie  revived  t^ce  of  war- 
den of  the  titj ;  but  he  resigned  it  in  a  few 
days.  Messala  soon  afterward  withdrew  from 
all  public  employments  except  bis  angurship, 
to  which  Augustas  had  specially  appointed  him, 
although,  at  the  time  of  his  admission,  there 
was  no  vacancy  in  tbe  augural  college.  About 
two  years  before  his  death,  which  happened 
about  the  middle  of  Augtistus's  reign,  B.C.  3  to 
A.D.  8,  Messala's  memory  failed  him,  and  he 
often  cnold  not  recall  his  own  name.  His  tomb 
was  of  remarkable  splendor.  Messala  was  as 
much  distinguished  in  the  literary  as  in  the  po- 
litical world  of  Rome.  He  was  a  patron  of 
leamiDg  and  the  arts,  and  was  himself  an  his- 
torian, a  poet(  a  grammarian,  and  an  orator 
He  wrote  oommentaries  on  the  civil  wars  after 
Cbsst's  deaUu  and  a  genealogical  work,  Dt 
Romenit  FamUiia.  Tbe  treatise,  however,  Da 
Prcgetiit  Augutti,  which  sunetimes  accompa- 
nies EntropiuB  anu  tbe  minor  Roman  historians, 
is  the  fOTf^iy  of  a  much  later  age.  Messula's 
poems  were  of  a  satirical  or  even  licentious 
^raeter.  His  writings  as  a  grammarian  warn 
numerous  and  minute,  comprising  treatises  on 
cf^Docation  and  lexicography,  and  on  the  pow- 
ers and  uses  of  single  letters.  His  eloquence 
reflected  the  character  of  his  age.  More  smooth 
and  correct  than  vigorous  or  original,  be  per- 
suaded rather  than  convinced,  and  conciliated 
rather  than  persuaded.  His  health  was  feeble, 
and  the  procemia  afhu  speeches  generally  plead< 
ed  indiapositMHi  and  solioted  indulgence.  He 
mostly  took  tiie  defendant's  side,  and  was  fre- 
quently assooiated  in  causes  with  C.  Asiniu* 
Pollio.  He  recommended  and  practiced  trans- 
lation from  the  Greek  orators ;  and  hia  version 
of  the  Pkryne  of  Hyperides  was  thought  to  ex- 
hibit remarkable  skill  in  either  language.  His 
political  eminence,  the  wealth  he  inherited  or 
acquired  in  tlie  dvfl  wars,  and  the  fovor  of  An- 
tony and  Aagustns,  Tendered  Messala  one  of 
the  principal  persons  of  his  age,  and  an  effective 
patron  of  its  literature.  His  friendship  for  Hor- 
ace and  his  intimacy  with  Tibullus  are  well 
known  In  tbe  elegies  of  the  latter  poet,  the 
name  of  Messala  is  continually  intrcdueed. 
The  dedkntioQ  of  the  drit,  a  doubtful  vork.  is 
not  soffieient  proof  of  his  friendship  with  Vir- 
gil ;  bat  tbe  companion  of"  Plottus  and  Varius, 
of  Maecenas  and  Octavins"  (Hor.,  Sat.,  i.,  10, 
81),  can  not  well  have  been  unknown  to  the 
anthor  of  the  Eclogues  and  Georgics.  He  di- 
rected Ovid's  early  studies  (ex  Pont.,  iv  .  16), 
and  Tiberius  sought  bis  acquaintance  in  early 
manhood,  an:l  took  bim  for  his  model  in  eln 
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quenoe. — 8.  M.  Valbmdb  Mkbsala  Babbitus 
Appianvs,  was  consul  B.C.  IS,  and  died  in  his 
year  of  office.  He  was  the  father  (or  grand- 
father) of  the  Empress  Mesealina. — 9.  L.  Valk- 
KIU3  MsssitLA  YoLKsus,  consul  A-D.  5,  and  aft- 
erward proconsul  of  Asia,  where  his  cruelties 
drew  on  him  (he  anger  of  Aagostua  and  a  con- 
demnatory decree  from  the  Beoate.— 10.  L.  Vtp- 
s-riKus  MEsaibA,  legionary  tribune  in  Veapa- 
•ian'B  axmy,  A.D.  70,  waa  brother  of  Aquilius 
Regulus,  the  notorious  delator  in  Domtttan's 
reign.  He  is  one  of  Tacitus's  authorities  for 
the  history  of  the  civil  war  after  Galba's  death, 
and  a  principal  interlocutor  in  the  dialogue  De 
Oratanhiu  ascribed  to  Taeitua. 

MEBSALmA.  I.  StatilIa,  grand-daughter  of  T. 
Statilius  Taurus,  consul  A.D.  11,  was  the  third 
wife  of  the  Emperor  Nero,  who  married  her  in 
A.D.  66.  She  had  previously  espoused  Atticus 
Vestinus,  whom  Nero  put  to  death  without  ac- 
cuaation  or  trial,  merely  that  he  might  marry 
Messalina. — 2.  ValbsIa,  daughter  of  M.  Vale- 
rius Messala  Barbatos  and  of  Dtunitla  Lepida, 
was  Ike  third  wife  of  the  Emperor  Claudius. 
She  married  Claudius,  to  whom  she  waa  preri- 
ously  related,  before  his  accession  to  the  em- 
pine.  Her  profligacy  and  licentiousness  were 
notorious.;  and  the  absence  of  virtue  was  not 
concealed  by  a  lingering  sense  of  shame  or  even 
by  a  specious  veil  of  decorum.  She  was  as 
cruel  as  she  was  profligate ;  and  many  mem- 
bers of  the  most  iliostrioua  families  of  Rome 
were  sacrificed  to  her  fears  orberbatred.  She 
long  exerciaed  an  unbounded  empire  over  her 
weak  husband,  who  alone  was  ignorant  of  her 
infidelities.  For  some  lime  she  was  sumwrted 
in  her  career  of  crime  by  the  freedmen  of  Clatt* 
dias ;  bat  when  Narcissus,  the  moat  powerfiil 
of  the  emperor's  freedmen,  perceived  that  he 
should  probably  fall  a  victim  to  Messalina's  in- 
trigues, he  determined  to  get  rid  of  her.  The 
insane  folly  of  Messalina  furnished  the  means 
of  her  own  destruction.  Having  conceived  a 
violent  passion  for  a  handsome  Roman  youth, 
C.  Silius,  she  publicly  married  him,  with  all  the 
rites  of  a  legal  connubium,  dortaig  the  absence 
of  Glaadius  at  Ostia,  A.D.  48.  Narcissus  per- 
suaded the  emperor  that  Silius  and  Mess^ina 
would  not  have  dared  such  an  outrage  had  they 
aot  determined  also  to  deprive  him  of  empire 
and  life.  Claudius  wavered  long,  and  at  length 
Narcissus  himself  issued  Mesaalina'a  death- 
warrant.  She  was  put  to  death  Igr  a  tribune  of 
the  guards  m  the  gardens  of  Lueullua. 

[Mbssalincb,  M.  ValbbivsCatulld8,  govern- 
or of  the  Libyan  PentapoUs  in  tiic  reigns  of 
Vespasian  and  Titus,  where  he  treated  the  Jew- 
ish provincials  with  extreme  cruelty  :  he  was 
afterward  a  delator  under  Domitian.] 

MBS8Aiu(HeaaaMtDor.,BlMtr7i>9:  Msmmvioc: 
now  MeMtina),  a  celebrated  town  on  the  north- 
eastern coast  of  Sicily,  on  the  strap's  separat- 
ing Italy  from  this  island,  which  are  here  about 
four  miles  bioad.  The  Romans  called  the  town 
Messana,  according  to  its  Doric  pronunciation, 
but  Metaene  was  its  more  usual  name  among 
the  Greeks.  It  was  originally  a  town  of  the 
Siceli,  and  waa  called  Zamolb  (ZdyK^),  or  a 
sickle,  on  account  oC  the  shape  of  Its  harbor, 
which  is  formed  by  a  singular  curve  of  sand 
mi  shells.  The  fiist  Greek  colonists  were. 


[  according  to  Thucydides,  pirates  fiom  the  Chal 
cidian  town  of  Cumae  in  Italy,  who  wero  joined 
by  Chalcidians  from  Eubtea,  and,  according  to 
Strabo,  by  Naxians ;  but  these  two  a'^connta 
are  n<  t  contradictory,  for  since  Naxos  in  Sicilv 
was  a<so  a  colony  from  Chalcis,  we  may  easily 
suppose  that  the  Naxians  joiped  the  other  CbaJ  - 
cidiaos  in  the  foundation  of  the  town.  Zaotito 
soon  became  so  powerful  that  it  founded  the 
town  of  Himera,  about  B.C.  648.  After  the 
capture  of  Miletus  by  the  Persians,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Zancle  invited  the  lonians,  who  had 
been  expelled  from  their  native  country,  to  set- 
tle on  their  '*  beautifiil  coast"  (koX^  ixr^.  He- 
rod.,  vi.,  3S),  and  a  number  of  Samians  and 
other  Ionic  Greeka  accepted  their  ofler.  On 
landing  in  the  south  of  Italy,  they  were  per- 
suaded by  Anaxilas,  tyrant  of  Rbegium,  to  take 
possession  of  Zancle  during  the  absence  of 
Scythes,  the  tyrant  of  the  city,  who  was  en- 
gaged in  the  siege  of  some  other  Sicilian  town. 
But  their  treachery  was  soon  punished;  foi 
Anaxilas  himself  shortly  afterward  drove  the 
Samians  out  of  Zancle,  and  made  himself  uias 
terof  the  town,  the  name  of  which  he  changed 
into  Meatana  or  Meaaene,  both  because  he  was 
himself  a  Messeoian,  and  because  he  transfer- 
red to  the  place  a  body  of  Messenians  from 
Rhegium.  Anaxilas  died  476 ;  and,  about  ten 
years  afterward  ^466),  his  sons  were  driven  out 
of  Messana  and  Rhegium,  and  republican  gov- 
enunents  established  in  these  cities.  Measaea 
now  enjoyed  great  prosperity  for  several  years, 
and,  in  consequence  of  its  excellent  harbor  and 
advantageous  position,  it  became  a  place  of 
great  commercial  importance.  But  in  S96  it 
was  taken  by  the  CarthagiDians,  wlu>  deaAroyed 
the  town  because  they  saw  that  they  should 
be  unable  to  maintain  so  distant  a  possession 
against  the  power  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse. 
Dionysius  began  to  rebuild  it  in  the  same  year, 
and,  besides  collecting  the  remains  of  the  for- 
mer population,  be  added  a  number  of  Locriaas, 
Messenians,  and  others,  so  that  its  inhabitants 
were  of  a  very  mixed  kind.  After  the  banisii- 
ment  of  the  younger  Dionysius,  Mesaana  was 
for  a  short  time  free,  hot  it  fell  into  the  power 
of  Agathocles  about  8IS.  Among  the  merce- 
naries of  this  tyrant  were  a  numbei  of  Mamer- 
tini,  an  Oscan  people  from  Campania,  who  had 
been  sent  from  home  under  the  protection  of 
the  god  Mamers  or  Mars  to  seek  their  fortune 
in  other  lands.  These  Mamertini  were  qnar* 
tered  in  Mesaana ;  and,  after  the  death  of 
Agathocles  (28S),  tiiey  niade  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  town,  killed  the  male  inhabitants, 
and  took  possession  of  their  wives,  their  chil- 
dren, and  their  property.  The  town  was  now 
called  MambbtIha,  and  the  inhabitants  Mambb- 
Tf  n ;  but  its  ancient  name  of  Messana  ooatina- 
ed  to  be  in  more  geof  r^  use.  The  now  in- 
habitants oould  not  lay  aside  their  old  predatory 
habits,  and,  in  consequence,  became  involved 
in  a  war  with  Hieron  of  Syracuse,  who  defeat- 
ed them  in  several  battles,  and  would  probably 
have  conquered  the  town  bad  not  the  Ouithd- 
ginians  come  in  to  the  aid  of  the  Mamertini. 
and,  under  the  pretext  of  assisting  tbem,  taken 
possession  of  their  citadel.  The  Mamertini 
had,  at  the  stme  time,  api^ed  to  the  Romaua 
for  help,  who  ^adly  availod  tbemaelrea  of  Um 
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opportnaUy  to  obtain  a  footing  in  Sicily.  Thus 
Hcssana  was  Uie  Immediate  cause  of  the  first 
Puorc  war,  S64.  "nie  Maroertini  expelled  the 
Carthaginian  garrison,  and  reeeiTed  the  Red- 
mans, m  whose  power  Hessana  remained  till 
the  latest  times.  There  are  scarcely  any  re- 
mains  of  the  ancient  city  at  Mettina. 

MissapIa  {VLnaaititt).  1.  The  Greek  name 
of  Calabbia.— a.  (Now  iitaaagma),  a  town  in 
Calahria,  between  Uria  and  Bnindisiom. 

MbssapIoh  (ro  MfdiTun-iov  2poc),  a  moantain 
in  Bdeotia,  on  the  eastern  coast,  near  the  town 
Authedon,  from  which  Messapus  is  said  to  have 
sailed  to  the  south  of  Italy. 

KfsisAPua  miaaanot),  a  Boeotian,  from  whom 
Messapia,  in  the  south  of  Italy,  was  believed  to 
have  derived  its  name. 

[Mkebe  (MAjffif,  now  JtfofM),  a  town  and  \aa- 
bor  of  Laconia,  nearTttnarum  Promonloriun.] 

[Mssflila  {iHeaotiU).  1.  A  celebrated  fountain 
in  Phers  in  Thessaly.— 8.  A  fbaotaio  near  The- 
.  rapne  in  Laconia.] 

Messenb  (MetTff^i^),  daughter  of  Triopas,  and 
wife  of  PolycaoQ,  wbom  she  induced  to  take 
(KHsessioa  of  the  country  which  was  called  after 
her,  Messenia.  She  is  also  said  to  bare  Intro- 
duced there  the  worship  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and 
the  mysteries  of  the  great  goddess  of  Eleusis. 

MissKNC  (t&eao^vn  ■  i/leao^io^).  1.  (Now 
MavromtUi),  the  later  capital  of  Messenia,  was 
founded  by  Epamioondas  B.C.  869,  and  com- 
pleted and  fortified  within  the  spaee  of  eighty- 
five  days.  It  was  sitaated  at  the  foot  of  the 
steep  hill  of  Ithome,  which  was  so  celebrated 
as  a  fortress  in  the  history  of  the  Messenian 
wars,  and  which  now  formed  the  acropolis  of 
the  new  city.  Messene  was  one  of  the  moat 
strongly  fortified  cities  of  Greece.  It  was  sur- 
roun&d  by  massive  walls  built  entirely  of  atone, 
and  flanked  with  numerous  lowers.  There  are 
still  oonsideraUe  rejnains  of  aoma  of  these 
Xowvn,  as  weU  as  the  fooDdtfioDB  of  the  walls, 
and  of  several  public  buildioga.  -  They  are  de- 
scribed by  a  modern  traveller  as  "  built  of  the 
most  regular  kind  of  masonTy,  and  formed  of 
large  stones  fitted  together  with  great  accura- 
cy.'' The  norlhem  gate  of  the  city  is  also  ex- 
tant, and  opens  into  a  circular  court,  sixty-two 
feet  in  diameter.  The  city  was  supplied  with 
water  from  a  fountain  called  ClaijjirA,  which 
is  still  a  fine  spring,  from  which  tlie  modem 
village  of  Mavromali  derives  its  name,  meaning 
Black  Spruig,  or,  litetally,  Black  Eye^S.  Via. 
Messana. 

MEBstNiA  {Jietjtnjvia  :  Iteoo^tot),  a  ooQOtry 
in  Peloponnesus,  bounded  on  the  east  by  I.aco- 
nia,  on  the  north  by  Ells  and  Arcadia,  and  on 
the  south  and  west  by  the  sea.  It  was  sepa- 
rated from  Laconia  by  Mount  Taygetus ;  bat 
part  of  the  western  slope  of  Taygetus  belonged 
to  Laconia ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the 
exact  boundaries  between  the  two  countries,  as 
they  were  different  at  difl'erent  neriods.  In  the 
most  ancient  times  the  River  Nedon  formed  the 
bonndary  between  Messenia  and  Laeonia  to- 
ward the  sea ;  but  Pausanias  places  the  frontier 
une  further  east,  at  a  woody  hollow  called  Cbceri- 
ot,  twenty  stadia  south  of  Abia.  The  River  Ne- 
da  formed  the  northern  boundary  between  Mes- 
senia and  Elis.  The  area  of  Messenia  is  aboot 
ane  thonsand  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  BQuaie 


miles.  It  was  for  the  most  part  a  mountainoni 
country,  and  contained  only  two  plains  of  any 
extent,  in  the  north  the  plain  of  SUnveltru*^  and 
in  the  sooth  a  still  larger  plain,  through  which 
the  Pamisus  flowed,  and  which  was  called  Ma- 
earia  or  the  Blessed,  on  account  of  its  great 
fertility.  There  were,  however,  many  smaller 
valleys  among  the  mountains ;  and  the  country 
was  much  less  rugged  and  far  more  productive 
than  the  netghboring  Laoonia.  Hence  Messe- 
nia is  described  ijj  Pausanias  as  the  most  fer- 
tile country  in  Peloponnesus ;  and  it  ta  praised 
by  Euripides  on  account  of  its  climate,  which 
was  neither  too  cold  in  winter  nor  too  hot  in 
summer.  The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Mes- 
senia were  Leieges,  intermingled  with  Argives. 
According  to  tradition,  Polycaon,  the  younger 
aoD  of  Lelex,  mairied  the  Argive  Measene.  a 
daogbter  of  Triopas,  and  named  the  country 
Messene  in  honor  of  his  wife.  This  is  the  name 
by  which  it  is  called  in  Homer,  who  does  not 
use  the  form  Messenia.  Five  generations  aft- 
erward ^oliana  settled  in  the  country,  under 
the  goidance  of  Perieres,  a  son  of  i£oius.  Hia 
son  Apbareus  gave  a  home  to  Neleos,  who  had 
been  driven  out  of  lliesaaly,  and  who  founded 
the  town  of  Pylos,  which  became  the  capital  of 
an  independent  sovereignty.  For  a  long  time 
there  was  properly  no  Messenian  kingdom.  The 
western  part  of  the  land  belonged  to  the  domin- 
ions of  the  Neleid  princes  of  Pylos,  of  wbom 
Nestor  was  the  most  oetebrated,  and  the  east- 
ern to  the  Lacedtemonian  monarchy.  Thns  it 
appears  to  have  remained  till  the  conquest  of 
Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  when  Messenia 
fell  to  the  share  of  Cresphontes,  who  destroyed 
the  kingdom  of  Pylos,  and  united  the  whole 
country  under  bis  sway.  The  ruling  class  weYe 
now  Itoriana,  and  they  continued  to  speak  the 
purest  Doric  down  to  the  latest  times.  The 
Spartans  soon  coveted  the  more  fertile  territory 
of  their  brother  Dorians ;  and  after  many  dis- 
putes between  the  two  nations,  and  various  in- 
roads into  each  other's  territories,  open  war  at 
length  broke  out.  This  war,  called  the  first 
Messenian  war,  lasted  twenty  years,  B.C.  743- 
733;  and  notwithstanding  the  gallant  resist- 
ance of  the  Messenian  king,  AristodHDns,  the 
Messeniana  were  oUtged  to  submit  to  Uie  Spar 
tans  after  the  capture  of  their  fortress  Ithome, 
and  to  become  their  subjects.  Yid.  Aribtode- 
KUB.  After  bearing  the  yoke  thirty-eight  years, 
the  Messenians  again  took  up  arms  under  thoir 
heroic  leader  Aristomenes.  Vid.  Asistohenss 
The  second  Messenian  war  lasted  seventeen 
years,  B.C.  685-088,  and  tenninated  with  the 
conqaest  of  Ira  and  the  complete  subjugation 
of  the  country.  Most  of  the  Messenians  emi 
grated  to  foreign  countries,  and  those  who  re 
mained  behind  were  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  Helots  or  serfs.  In  this  state  they  remained 
till  464,  when  the  Messenians  and  other  Helota 
took  advantage  of  the  devastation  occasioned 
by  the  great  earthquake  at  Sparta,  to  rise  against 
their  oppressors.  This  third  Messenian  war 
lasted  ten  years,  464-46S,  and  ended  by  the 
Messenians  surrendering  Ithome  to  the  Spar- 
tans on  condition  of  their  being  allowed  a  free 
departure  from  Peloponnesus.  They  settled  al 
NaupactOB  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf  opposite  Pa 
lopofmesiu,  which  town  the  Atheniena  had  late 
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ty  ta\ca  from  the  Locri  Ozols,  and  g^ladty 
granted  to  such  deadly  enemies  of  Sparta.  At 
toe  conclusion  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (404,% 
the  unfortunate  Messenians  were  obliged  to 
leaTO  Naapaotua  and  take  refuge  in  Italy,  Sicily, 
toA  (rt'her  eouDtries ;  but  when  the  supremacy 
of  Sparta  was  overthrown  by  the  battle  of  I^euc- 
tra,  Epaminondas  resolved  to  restore  the  inde* 
pendence  of  Messenia.  He  accordingly  gath- 
ered together  the  Messenian  exiles  from  the 
various  lands  in  which  they  were  scattered ; 
and  in  the  summer  of  369  be  foanded  the  town 
of  Messene  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ithome.  Vid. 
MessEMB.  Messenia  was  never  again  subdued 
by  the  Spartana,  and  it  maintained  its  independ- 
ence till  the  conquest  of  the  Acbteans  and  the 
Tcst  of  Greece  by  the  Piimans,  146. 

[MsssBinlcns  Sinus  ( Ucon/vuiiiof  xo^TOf, 
now  Guif  of  Conm),  a  lanfi  golf  or  bay.  wash- 
ing the  sonthem  shore  of  Messenia,  and  extend- 
ing from  the  promontory  Aorltas  on  the  west 
to  the  promontory  Thyrides  on  the  east,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  to  Cape  Tsnarus ;  the  north- 
ern part  was  also  called  Coronfeus  from  the  city 
CoRONC,  and  its  southern  Asinsnsfrom  the  city 
Abins,  though  Strabo  makes  this  another  appel- 
lation for  the  whole  golf.} 

[Mebsiob,  C,  was  tribttne  of  the  plebs  in  B.C. 
&6,  when  he  brought  in  a  bill  for  Cicero's  recall 
from  exile.  In  the  same  year  the  Messiao  law, 
by  the  same  tribune,  assigned  extraordinary 
powers  to  Cn.  Pompey.  Oicero  defended  Mea- 
sioa  when  he  was  recalled  from  a  legatio,  and 
attacked  by  the  Cssariao  party.  Messios  aft- 
erward appeaTB  aa  an  adbereot  of  Cs8aT*B, 
whose  troops  he  introdDoed  into  AoiUa,  a  town 
to  AfHca.] 

[Messius  Cicisbhpb,  an  ugly  and  disfigared 
Oscan,  whose  wordy  war  with  the  runaway 
slave  Sarmentos  is  humoroosly  described 
Horace  in  his  Brandisian  journey  {Sat.,  i.,  5, 
40-69).] 

[Musivs  VEonirs,  a  Volseian,  Jtho,  in  B.C. 
4S1,  distingnished  faimBelf  in  battle  against  the 
Rcmians.] 

[Mebthles  (Mia6\it!)i  of  Pylaemeoes  and 
the  nymph  Gygiea,  leader  of  the  Msonians, 
came  with  his  brother  Antipbos  to  the  aid  of 
tbe  Trojans.] 

Mkbtleta  (MearA^ra),  a  city  of  Iberia,  in 
Asia,  probably  on  the  River  Ojrraa. 

[Mestor  (H^ffro/t).  1.  Son  of  Persens  and 
Andromeda,  and  father  of  Hippothoe.— S.  One 
of  the  sons  of  Priam.] 

MBSTRi.  (UtjuTpa),  daughter  of  Erysichfhon, 
and  grand-daaghter  of  IMopas,  whence  she  is 
called  Trioptit  by  Ovid.  She  was  aoid  by  her 
faangry  father,  that  he  might  obtun  tbe  means 
of  satisQring  bis  hnnger.  In  order  to  escape 
from  slavery,  she  prayed  to  Neirtnve  (Poseidon), 
who  loved  her,  and  who  conferred  upon  her  the 
power  of  metamorphosing  herself  whenever 
she  was  sold. 

Mebtla,  a  town  of  Fontas,  in  Asia  Minor,  on 
the  road  fnmi  Tavlum  to  Comana. 

[Hbtaboh.    Vid.  Hhafoiitdh.] 

[Mbtabds  (Mtfrofof).  1.  Son  of  8ia3rphDfl, 
from  whom  the  town  of  Metapontnm  in  Italy 
was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name. — 3.  Vid. 
Camilla.] 

IMBTAfliMBa  CUxrayiv^).    1.  An  Athenian 
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comic  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  conlempcraiy 
with  Aristophanes  :  the  few  fragments  remain 
ingof  his  plays  are  given  by  Meineke,  Fragm 
Comic.  Grae.,  vol.  i.,  p.  484-437,  edit,  minor.— > 
3.  An  architect,  son  of  Chersiphron.  Vid.  Cheb- 
siPRRON-— 3.  An  Athenian  architect  in  tbe  time 
of  Pericles,  was  engaged  wiUi  Coroebus  and 
Ictinus  and  Xenocles  in  the  erection  of  the 
great  temple  at  Eleusis.] 

Metaoohitis  (He-ayuvtrif :  'fitTayavlrai,  Me- 
tagonltse),  a  name  applied  to  the  northern  coast 
oTManretania  Tin^tana  (now  Maneec),  be- 
tween the  Fretnm  Gadttanam  and  Ihe  River 
Mulucha  ;  derived  probably  from  the  Cartha- 
ginian colonies  (fUTa^via)  settled  along  it. 
There  was  at  some  point  of  this  coast  a  prom 
ontory  called  Metagonium  or  Metagonites,  prob 
ably  the  same  as  Russadir  (now  Rasui-IHr,  or 
Cno  Tret  Fareat.) 

MBTAoSifTinf.    Vid.  Mbtagonitis. 

MsTALtiinru  or  Metellimiih  (Metallinensis : 
now  Medellin),  a  Roman  colony  in  Lusitania  on 
the  Anas,  not  far  from  Augusta  Emerita. 

META»iRA  (Heraveipa),  wife  of  Celeus,  and 
mother  of  Triptolemus,  received  Ceres  (Deme- 
ter)  on  her  arrival  in  Attica.  Pausanias  calls 
her  Megansera.   For  details,  vid.  Cblkds. 

Metaprrastbs,  SthSok  {Zv/uirvi  IStra^tdir- 
T1K),  a  celebrated  Byzantine  writer,  lived  in  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  and  held  many  high 
offices  at  the  Byzantine  court.  His  surname 
Metaphrastes  was  given  to  him  on  account  of 
his  having  composed  a  celebrated  paraphrase 
of  tbe  lives  of  the  saints.  Besides  his  other 
works,  he  wrote  a  Byzantine  history,  entitled 
AmaUt,  beginning  with  the  Emperor  Leo  At> 
menus,  A.D.  618,  and  finishing  with  Romaous, 
the  son  of  Constantine  Porj^yrogenitna,  963. 
Edited  by  Bekker,  Bonn,  1838. 

MetapohtIum,  called  Mbtapontdh  by  the  Ro- 
mans {Vffrem6vTiov  :  MersTovnor,  MetapontI* 
nus :  now  Tom  di  Mare),  a  celebrated  Greek 
city  in  ttie  sooth  of  Italy,  on  the  Tarentine  Gulf, 
and  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Lucaoia,  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  called  Metabom  (UiraSov). 
There  were  various  traditions  respecting  its 
foundation,  all  of  which  point  to  its  high  anl'- 
quity,  but  from  which  we  can  not  gather  an} 
certain  information  on  the  subject.  It  is  aaia 
to  have  been  afterward  destroyed  by  the  Sam- 
nitea,  and  to  have  been  repeopled  by  a  colony 
of  Achnana,  who  bad  been  invited  for  that  pur- 
pose by  tbe  inhabitants  of  Sybaris.  Hence  it  is 
called  by  Livy  an  Achaean  town,  and  is  regard- 
ed by  some  writers  as  a  colony  from  Sybaris. 
It  fell  into  tbe  hands  of  the  Romans  with  the 
other  Greek  cities  in  the  south  of  Italy  in  the 
war  against  Pyrrtms,  but  it  revolted  to  Han- 
nibal after  tbe  battle  of  Cannie.  From  tbe  time 
of  tbe  second  Punic  war  it  disappears  from  his- 
tory, and  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Pausanias. 

[MetaRis  .^stuaBiuh  (McTopif  Elf;twTic,  now 
TTu  Wash),  an  estuary  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Britannia  Romana,  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Tameaa  and  the  Abus.} 

Mbudbdh.    Vid.  Mbtavios,  No.  %. 

Metaubub.  1.  (Now  Metaro),  a  small  river 
in  Umbria,  flowing  into  the  Adriatic  Sea,  but 
rendered  memorsNe  by  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Hasdrnbal,  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  on  its  bankSi 
B.C.  307.— S.  (Now  Jfarro).  a  river  on  the  easl- 
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em  coast  of  Brattinm.  at  vhoee  month  was  ilie 
town  ot  MetBurum. 

[Metblis  {ticTtiJilt,  now  protuUr  Fouah),  s 
place  in  I^wer  Egypt,  betweeo  the  Bolbitene 
aod  SebeDoytic  mouths  of  the  Nile,  capital  of 
the  Metelitra  Nomos  (IferijAfrvc  Nopd;).] 

Hrtblla.    Viiif.  CjEciUk. 

MsvBLLVi,  8  diatiDguiahed  plebeiaa  family 
of  the  Ceecilia  gens  at  Rome.  1.  L.  Cacilius 
Mktkllus,  consul  B.C.  2S1,  carried  on  the  war 
in  Sieilj  againat  the  Carthaginians.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  gained  a  great  victory  over  Has- 
drobal,  the  Carthaginian  general.  The  ele- 
phuits  which  he  torn,  in  this  battle  were  exhib- 
ited In  hia  triomiib  at  Rome.  MeteQus  was 
eonsnl  a  aecond  time  in  349,  and  was  elected 
pontifex  maximas  in  243,  and  held  this  dignity 
for  twenty-two  years.  He  must,  therefore, 
have  died  shortly  before  the  commencement  of 
(he  aecond  Punic  war.  lo  241  he  rescued  the 
Palladiom  when  the  temple  of  Vesta  was  on 
ire,  bat  lost  his  sight  in  consequence.  He  was 
dictator  in  924,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the 
coroitia. — S.  Q.  CsciLiua  Metelloi,  sun  of  the 
preceding,  was  plebeian  sdile  S09,  curute  sdile 
208,  served  in  the  army  of  the  consul  Claudius 
Nero  207,  and  was  one  of  the  legates  sent  to 
Rome  to  convey  the  joyful  newa  of  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Hasdmbal ;  and  was  coitsul  with 
L.  VetDriua  Pbilo,  206.  Ib  his  consulship  he 
and  his  colleagae  canied  aa  the  war  against 
Hannibal  in  Bruttium,  where  he  remained  as 
proconsul  during  the  fbUowing  year.  In  205  he 
was  dictator  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  co- 
mitia.  Metellua  survived  the  second  Punic 
war  many  years,  and  was  employed  in  several 

Kblie  comnUaaions.— ^-  Q.  Caoiuus  Mctbllus 
LOBDOiRcoa,  son  of  the  last,  was  prietor  148, 
and  carried  on  war  in  Macedonia  against  the 
asurper  Andriacna,  "whom  he  defeated  and  took 
prisoner.  He  next  tamed  bis  arms  against  the 
Achaeans,  whom  he  defeated  at  the  beginning 
of  146.  On  bis  return  to  Rome  in  146,  he  tri- 
umphed, and  Teceived  the  Baroame  of  Mace- 
donicuB.  Metellus  was  consul  in  143,  and  re- 
ceived the  province  of  Nearer  Spain,  where  he 
carried  on  the  war  with  success  for  two  years 
against  the  CeltiberL  He  was  succeeded  by 
Q.  Fompeius  in  141.  Metellus  was  censor  131. 
He  died  llS,  full  of  years  and  honora.  He  is 
frequently  quoted  by  the  ancient  writers  as  an 
extraordinary  instance  of  human  felicity.  He 
had  filled  aU  the  highest  ofllcea  of  the  state 
with  reputation  and  glory,  and  was  carried  to 
the  foneral  pile  by  four  sons,  three  of  whom 
bad  obtained  the  consulship  in  his  lifetime,  while 
the  fourth  was  a  candidate  for  the  office  at  the 
time  of  his  death. — 4.  L.  Cscilius  Mstsllub 
Calvos,  brother  of  the  last,  consul  142. — S.  Q. 
CsoiLina  MsTBLLDS  Balxabioui,  eldest  son  of 
No.  3,  was  consul  123,  when  he  aubdned  the  in- 
babitants  of  the  Balearic  islands,  and  received, 
10  consequence,  the  surname  of  Balearicua.  He 
was  censor  120.  —  6.  L.  Cacilios  Mbtxllus 
DiADEHATcs,  second  son  of  No.  3,  has  been  fre- 
quently confounded  with  Metellus  Dalmalicus, 
consul  119  (No.  9).  Metellus  Diadematus  re- 
ceived the  latter  surname  from  his  wearing  for 
a  long  time  a  bandage  round  his  forehead,  in 
consequence  of  an  nicer.  He  was  consol  117. 
•—7.  M.  Cjbcjucs  MBTsiLirB,  third  son  of  No. 


3.  was  consul  116,  the  year  m  which  his  latbei 
died.  In  1 14  be  was  sent  into  Sardinia  as  pro* 
consul,  and  suppressed  an  insurrection  in  the 
island,  in  consequence  of  which  he  obtained  a 
triumph  in  113  on  ihe  same  day  as  his  brother 
Caprarius.— 6.  C.  Cacilius  Metbllu*  Cafra- 
BivB,  fourth  son  of  No.  S.  The  origin  of  his 
surname  ia  quite  uncertain.  He  was  consul 
113.  and  carried  on  war  in  Macedonia  againoi 
the  Thracians,  whom  he  subdued.  He  obtain- 
ed a  triumph,  in  consequence,  in  the  same  year 
and  on  the  same  day  with  his  brother  Marcus. 
He  was  censor  102  with  his  cousin  Metellua 
Numidicos. — 8.  L.  Cacilius  Mstillus  Dal- 
XATicUB,  elder  son  of  No.  4,  and  frequently  con- 
founded, as  has  been  already  remarked,  with 
Diadematus  (No.  8),  was  consul  119,  when  be 
subdued  the  Dalmatians,  and  obtained,  in  coo> 
sequence,  the  surname  Dalmaticus.  He  was 
censor  with  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobsuiius  in  1 15, 
and  he  waa  also  pontifex  maxunaa.  He  was 
alive  in  100,  when  be  is  mentioned  aa  one  of 
the  senators  of  hig^  rank  who  took  up  arms 
against  Saturninns. — 10.  Q.  Cacilids  Mstkllds 
NDMimoos,  younger  son  of  No.  4,  was  one  of 
the  moat  distinguished  members  of  his  family. 
The  character  of  Metellus  stood  very  high 
among  his  contemporaries ;  in  an  age  of  grow- 
ing corruption  his  personal  integrity  remained 
nnsullied;  and  he  wA  distinguished  for  Ida 
abilities  in  war  and  peace.  He  was  one  of  the 
chief  leaders  of  the  aristooratical  party  at  Rome. 
He  was  consul  109,  and  carried  on  the  war 
against  Jugurtba  in  Numidia  with  great  suc- 
cess. V^d,  JuooRTBA.  He  remained  in  Numid- 
ia during  the  following  year  as  proconsul ;  but, 
as  he  was  unable  to  tving  the  war  to  a  condv* 
sion,  his  legate  0.  Marina  industriously  circu- 
lated reports  in  the  camp  and  the  city  that  Me- 
tellns  designedly  protracted  the  war  far  the  pur- 
pose of  continuing  in  the  command,  l^ese 
rumors  had  the  desired  effect.  Marius  was 
raised  lo  Uie  consulship,  Numidia  was  assigned 
to  him  as  his  province,  and  Metellus  saw  the 
honor  of  finishing  the  war  snatched  from  his 
grasp.  Vid.  Marios.  On  bis  return  to  R<Hne 
in  107  he  was  received  with  the  greatest  honor. 
He  celebrated  a  splendid  triumph,  and  received 
the  surname  of  Numidicus.  In  103  he  was 
censor  with  hia  cousin  Metellus  Caprarius.  In 
100  the  tribune  Saturninus  and  Marius  resolved 
to  ruin  Metellus.  Satamious  proposed  an  agra- 
rian law,  to  which  be  added  the  elanae  that  tbe 
senate  should  swear  obedience  to  it  within  five 
days  after  ita  enactment,  and  that  whosoever 
should  refuse  to  do  so  dionld  be  expelled  the 
senate,  and  pay  a  heary  fine.  Metellus  refused 
to  take  the  oath,  and  was  therefore  expelled 
tbe  senate ;  but  Satomiiius,  not  content  with 
this,  bronght  forwvd  a  bill  to  punish  him  with 
exile.  The  friends  of  Metellas  were  ready  to 
take  up  arms  in  his  defence ;  but  Metellasqait- 
ted  the  city,  and  retired  to  Rhodes,  where  he 
bore  his  misfortune  with  great  calmness.  He 
was,  however,  recalled  to  Rome  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (99)  on  the  proposition  of  the  tribune 
Q.  Calulius.  The  orations  of  Metellus  are  spoken 
of  with  praise  by  Cicero,  and  they  continued  ta 
be  read  with  admiration  io  the  time  of  Froola 
— 11.  Q.  C.Aon.ius  Mbtellos  Nbpos,  son  of 
Balearicua  (No.  5),  and  grandson  of  Hacedoni- 
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tea  (Sa.  3),  appears  to  have  received  the  eur- 
oamc  of  Nepos  because  lie  was  the  eldest 
grandaoD  or  the  latter.  Melellus  Nepos  exert- 
ed himself  in  obtainipg  the  recall  of  his  kins- 
man Metcllus  Numidicus  from  banishment  in 
99,  and  was  consul  in  98  with  T.  Sidius.  In 
this  year  tho  two  consuls  carried  the  lex  Cos- 
cilia  Didia. — 12.  Q.  C.«ciliub  Mktbllus  Piob, 
son  of  NuniidicDS  (No.  10).  received  the  sur- 
oame  of  Pius  on  account  of  the  love  which  he 
displayed  for  bis  father  when  he  besought  the 
people  to  recall  him  from  banishment  in  99. 
He  was  prietor  89,  and  was  one  of  the  com- 
manders in  the  Marsic  or  Social  war.  He  was 
Bttll  in  arms  in  87,  prosecuting  the  war  against 
the  Samnites,  when  Marius  landed  in  Italy  and 
joiaod  the  consul  Ginna.  The  senate,  in  alarm, 
summoned  Metellns  to  Rome ;  but,  as  he  was  un- 
able to  defend  the  city  against  Marina  and  Cinna, 
he  cro3F«d  over  to  Africa.  After  reroalDing  in 
Africa  three  years,  he  returned  to  Italy  and 
joiD'iJ  Sulla,  who  also  returned  to  Italy  in  83. 
In  tiie  war  which  followed  aeainst  the  Marian 
parly,  Metellus  was  one  of  the  most  success- 
fol  (>f  Sulla's  generals,  and  gained  several  im- 
portant victories  both  in  Umbria  and  in  Cis- 
alfime  OauL  la  80,  HetelJns  was  consul  with 
SliIb  himself;  and  in  the  following  year  (79) 
he  went  as  proconsul  into  Spain,  in  order  to 
prosecute  the  war  agnhst  Sertorius,  who  ad- 
hered to  the  Marian  party.  Here  he  remained 
for  the  next  eight  years,  and  foand  it  so  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  any  advantages  over  Seitorius, 
that  the  senate  sent  Pompey  to  his  assistance 
with  proconsular  power  and  another  anny.  Ser- 
torius, however,  was  a  match  for  them  both, 
and  would  probably  have  continued  to  defy  all 
the  efforts  of  Metellns  and  Pompey,  if  he  bad 
not  been  mardered  by  Peipema  and  his  friends 
ia  7S.  Vid.  Sbrtoudb.  MeteUos  was  pontifez 
mazimus,  and,  as  he  was  sncceeded  in  this  dig- 
nity by  Julius  C!a»ar  in  63,  he  must  have  died 
either  in  this  year  or  at  the  end  of  tbe  preced- 
ing.— 13.  Q.  (3.SCILE0S  Mktellus  Cblsr,  elder 
son  of  Nepos  (No.  11).  In  66  he  served  as  leg- 
ate ia  the  army  of  Pompey  in  Asia,  and  was 
snetor  in  63,  the  year  in  which  Cicero  was  con- 
sul. During  his  year  of  office  he  afforded  warm 
and  efficiuit  lapjMnt  to  tbe  aristoeratieal  party. 
He  (Nreveoted  the  condemnation  of  O.  Rabirins 
by  removing  the  military  flag  from  the  Janicu- 
Inm.  He  co-operated  with  Cicero  in  opposing 
the  schemes  of  Catiline ;  and,  when  the  latter 
left  the  city  to  make  war  upon  the  republic,  Me- 
tellus had  tbe  charge  of  tbe  Picentine  and  Se- 
nonian  districts.  By  blocidng  op  tbe  passes  he 
prevented  Catiline  from  crossing  the  Apennines 
and  penetrating  into  Ganl,  and  thus  compelled 
him  to  turn  round  and  face  Antonius,  who  was 
marching  against  him  from  Etraria.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  63,  Metellus  went  with  the  title  of 
proconsul  into  the  province  of  Cisalpine  Ganl, 
which  Cicero  had  relinquished  because  he  was 
unwilling  to  leave  the  city.  In  60  Metellns  was 
consul  with  L.  Afranins,  and  o^qMsed  all  tbe  ef- 
ibrts  of  his  eolleagne  to  obtain  the  rati^ntion 
of  Pompey's  acts  in  Asia,  and  an  assignment  of 
lands  for  bis  soldiers.  He  died  in  69,  and  it 
was  suspected  that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  his 
wife  Clodia,  with  whom  he  lived  on  the  most 
vahappy  terms,  and  who  waa  a  woman  of  tbe 
6l0 


u  most  profligacy.— 14.  Q.  Cjscilivs  M^TiiLLTs 
Nspos,  younger  son  of  the  elder  Nepus  (No.  IL). 
He  served  as  legate  of  Pompey  in  tbe  war  against 
the  pirates  and  in  Asia  from  67  to  64.  He  re 
turned  to  Rome  in  63  in  order  to  become  a  can- 
didate for  the  tribunate,  that  he  might  thereby 
favor  the  views  of  Pompey.  His  election  was 
opposed  by  the  aristocracy,  but  without  success. 
His  year  of  office  was  a  stormy  ore.  One  of 
his  first  acts  in  entering  upon  his  office  on  tho 
tenth  of  December,  63,  was  a  violent  attacit 
upon  Cicero.  He  maintained  that  the  man  who 
bad  condemned  Roman  citizens  without  a  hear- 
ing ou^t-not  to  be  heard  himself,  and  accord- 
ingly prevented  Cicero  from  addressing  the  !>eo 
pie  on  the  Isst  day  of  his  consalship,  and  only 
allowed  him  to  take  the  usual  oath,  whereupon 
Cicero  swore  that  he  had  saved  tbe  state.  In 
the  following  year  (63)  Metellns  bronght  for- 
ward  a  bill  to  summon  Pompey,  with  his  army, 
to  Rome,  in  order  to  restore  peace,  but,  on  the 
day  on  which  the  bill  was  to  be  read,  the  two 
parties  came  to  open  blows,  and  Metellus  waa 
obliged  to  lake  to  flight.  He  repaired  to  Pom- 
pey, with  whom  he  returned  to  Rome  in  61.  He 
was  pnetor  in  60,  and  consul  in  67  with  P. 
Lentnlus  Spinther.  Notwithstanding  his  pre- 
vious etimity  with  Cicero,  he  did  not  oppose  his 
recall  from  exile.  In  66  Metellus  administered 
the  province  of  Nearer  Spain,  where  he  carried 
on  war  against  the  Vaccni.  He  died  in  6ti. 
Metellns  did  not  adhere  strictly  to  the  political 
principles  of  his  family.  He  did  not  support 
the  aristocracy  like  his  brother ;  nor,  on  the 
other  band,  can  he  be  said  to  have  been  a  lead- 
er of  the  democracy.  He  was,  in  fact,  little 
more  than  a  servant  of  Pompey,  and,  according 
to  bis  bidding,  at  one  time  opposed  and  at  an- 
other supported  Cicero. — 16.  Q.  Cjbcilids  Ms- 
TKLLUB  Pica  Scmo,  the  adopted  son  of  M6tel- 
lus  Pius  (No.  12).  He  was  the  son  of  P.  Soipio 
Nasica,  pnetor  94.  Hence  his  name  is  given 
in  variona  forms.  Sometimes  he  is  called  P. 
Sctpio  Nasica,  sometimes  Q.  Metellus  Scipio, 
and  sometimes  simply  Scipio  or  Metellus.  He 
was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  59,  and  was  a  can- 
didate for  the  consulship  along  with  Plautiua 
Hypssns  and  Milo  in  63.  He  was  supported 
by  the  Clodian  mob,  since  he  was  o^Msed  to 
Milo,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  disturtancea 
in  tbe  city,  the  eomitia  could  not  be  held  for  the 
election  of  consuls.  After  the  murder  of  Clo- 
dins  at  the  beginning  of  53,  Pompey  was  elect- 
ed sole  consul.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year 
Pompey  married  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Sci|>- 
io,  and  on  tbe  first  of  Aagust  he  made  his  fa- 
ther-in-law his  colleague  in  the  consulship. 
Scipio  showed  his  gratitude  by  using  every  ef- 
fort to  destroy  the  power  of  Cesar  and  strength- 
en that  of  Pompey.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
all  the  proceedings  which  led  to  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  and,  in  the  division 
of  the  provinces,  made  among  the  Pompeian 
party,  he  obtained  Syria,  to  which  he  hastened 
witboot  delay.  After  plundering  tbe  province 
in  the  most  unmerciful  manner,  he  crossed  over 
into  Greece  in  48  to  join  Pompey.  He  com- 
manded the  centre  of  the  Pompeian  army  at  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia.  After  the  loss  of  the  battle 
be  fledf  first  to  Ccrcya  and  then  to  Afiica, 
wbera  ae  receivei  tto  chief  cominand  of  tbe 
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Pompeiaa  troops.  He  was  defeated  by  Omar 
at  the  dqrieive  battle  of  Thapsus  in  48.  He  at- 
tempted  to  escape  by  sea,  but  bia  squadron  hav- 
ing been  overpowered  t>y  P.  Sittius,  he  put  an 
end  to  bis  own  life.  Metellus  Scipio  never  ez- 
btbited  any  proofs  of  striking  atailitiea  either  in 
war  or  in  peace,  in  public  be  showed  himself 
cruel,  vindictive,  and  oppressive ;  bi  private  be 
was  mean,  avaricioDS,  and  licentious,  even  be- 
yond most  of  his  contemporaries.— 16.  Q.  Cm- 
CILIU9  Metellus  Cretious,  was  consul  69,  and 
carried  on  war  against  Crete,  wbich  he  subdued 
in  the  course  of  three  years.  He  returned  to 
Rome  in  66,  but  was  unable  to  obtain  a  triumph 
in  consequence  of  the  opposition  of  Pompey,  to 
whom  he  had  refused  to  anrrender  his  com* 
mand  io  Crete,  which  Pompey  had  claimed  in 
virtue  of  the  Gabinian  law,  which  bad  given  him 
the  supreme  command  in  the  whole  of  the  Med- 
iterranean. Metellus,  however,  would  not  re- 
linquish his  claim  to  a  triumph,  and  according- 
ly resolved  to  wait  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
city  till  more  fhvoraUe  circomitancea.  He  was 
stiU  before  the  city  in  63,  wliea  the  conspiracy 
of  Catiline  broke  out.  He  waa  sent  into  Apo- 
lia  to  prevent  an  apprehended  rising  of  the 
slaves  ;  and  in  the  following  year,  6S,  after  the 
death  of  Catiline,  he  was  at  length  permitted  to 
make  his  triumphal  entrance  into  Rome,  and 
received  the  surname  of  Creticus.  Metellos,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  joined  the  aristocracy  in 
their  opposition  to  Pompey,  and  soceeeded  in 
preventing  the  latter  from  i;rt>taioing  the  ratifi- 
cation ofhis  acts  in  Asia. — 17.  L.  CaaLics 
Mbtbllus,  brother  of  the  last,  was  pretor  71, 
and  as  proprsetor  succeeded  Verres  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Sicily  in  70.  He  defeated  the  pi- 
rates,  and  compelled  them  to  leave  the  istend. 
Hia  administration  is  pniaed  try  Cioero;  but  he 
nevefUieleas  attempted,  in  conjunction  with  his 
brothers,  to  shield  Verres  from  jostice.  He 
was  consul  68  with  Q.  Marcius  Rex,  but  died 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year. — 18.  M.  C^iudb 
Metellus.  brother  of  the  two  last,  was  preetor 
09,  in  the  same  year  that  hia  eldest  brother  was 
consol.  The  lot  gave  him  the  president^  in 
the  eonrt  ie  peeumu  repetandU,  and  Verres  was 
very  anxious  that  hia  trial  should  come  on  be- 
fore Metellus.  — 19.  L.  Caciliub  Mktsllub 
Cbbticub,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  49,  and  a 
warm  supporter  of  the  aristocracy.  He  did  not 
fly  from  Rome  with  Pompey  and  the  rest  of  his 
party ;  and  he  attempted  to  prevent  Cassar  from 
taking  possession  of  Uie  sacred  treasury,  and 
only  gBve  way  upon  bei  ng  threatened  with  death. 

MbtbIka.    Vid.  Mbthoitb,  No.  4. 

MsTHiaHE  (tSeddp/iJi),  daughter  of  King  Pyg- 
malion, and  wife  of  Cinyras.    Vid.  Cinykas. 

[Mbthooidb  (Mfd(j(Ito;),surnamed  Patarensis, 
and  sometimes  Eubdlus  or  Eobdliub,  success- 
ively bishop  of  Olympas  and  Patara  in  Lycia, 
and  Tyre  in  Phoenicia,  lived  in  the  tiilrd,  and 
died  at  the  beginninff  of  the  foortb  oeatory.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  exemplary  pi- 
ety ;  and  wrote  several  works,  most  of  which 
are  extant,  and  were  published  collectively  by 
Corab^fis,  Paris,  1644,  folio.] 

[MsTHoif  (M^ft.n').akinaman  of  Oq>heus,from 
whom  the  Thraciaa  town  oS  Methone  waa  be- 
lieved to  have  derived  its  natoe.] 

Vtraivm  (Httfuvf :  HiAmwc).   1.  Or  Mo- 


THdm  (tloBuvTj :  now  Modon),  a  town  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  Messenia,  with  an  excel 
lent  harbor,  protected  from  the  sea  by  a  reef  of 
rocks,  of  which  the  largest  was  called  Molhon 
The  ancients  regarded  Methone  as  the  Peilasus 
of  Homer.  After  the  conquest  of  Messenia  it 
became  one  of  the  LaoedKmonian  harbors,  and 
ia  mentioned  as  such  in  the  Pelnponnesian  war, 
The  Emperor  Trajan  conferred  several  privi- 
leges upon  the  city.— 2.  ( EleutkeroKhori\ a  Greek 
town  in  Macedonia,  on  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  forty 
stadia  northeast  of  Pydna,  waa  founded  by  the 
Eretrians,  and  is  celebrated  from  Philip  having 
lost  an  eye  at  the  siege  of  the  place.  After  its 
capture  by  Philip  it  was  destroyed,  but  was  sub- 
sequently rebuilt,  and  ie  mentioned  by  Strabo 
as  one  of  the  towns  of  Macedonia.— 3.  A  town 
in  'Hiessaty  mentioned  by  Homer,  but  does  not 
occur  in  historical  times.  The  ancients  placed 
it  in  Magnesia.— 4.  Or  Mbtkana  (Me0ai>a  :  no\< 
Methana  or  MiUme),  an  ancient  town  in  Argo- 
lis,  situated  on  a  peninsula  of  the  same  name, 
oppoMte  the  island  of  jGpna.  The  peninsula 
runs  a  considerable  way  into  the  sea,  and  ia 
connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  isth- 
mus, lying  between  the  towns  of  Tnezen  and 
Epidaurus.  The  town  of  Methana  lay  at  the 
foot  of  a  moantaio  of  volcanic  origin. 

MsTKdBA  (Htfdopa,  Modovpa  ^  ruv  Qcuv :  now 
Malra,  the  sacred  city  of  Krishna),  a  city  of  In- 
dia intra  Gangem,  on  the  River  Jomanes  (now 
Jumjia),  in  the  territory  of  the  Surasena;,  a 
tribe  subject  to  the  Prasii.  It  was  a  great  seat 
of  the  worship  of  the  Indian  god  whom  the 
Greeks  identified  with  Herenles. 

[MBTHVDaicM  (Hedvdpunf),  a  small  town  of 
Arcadia,  on  the  road  from  Olympia  to  Orcho- 
menus.  deriving  its  name  from  the  oircomstance 
of  its  being  bout  on  a  steep  c'tiSbetween  the  iso- 
tert  of  Halistas  and  Mylaon.] 

MRTHTHiTi.  (i^  li^vftva,  tHiBv/tpa,  the  fbrmer 
generally  in  the  best  writers ;  also  on  coins  the 
^olic  form  Madvftva  :  MiiOv/ivato^,  'Htdv/tvaloc : 
now  jifo/tvo),  the  second  city  of  Lesbos,  stood  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  Uie  island,  and  had  a 
good  hazboT.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  ma- 
aieian  and  didiyrambio  poet  Arion,  and  of  the 
historian  Hellanicns.  Ths  celebrated  Lesbian 
wine  grew  in  its  neighborhood.  In  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  it  remained  faithful  tu  Athens, 
even  during  the  great  Lesbian  revolt  (vid.  Myti- 
lens)  :  afterward  it  was  sacked  by  the  Spartans 
(B.C.  406),  and  never  quite  recovered  its  pros- 
perity. 

[M.BTiSoairs  (U^loxoc)-  !■  Son  of  Mtltladei, 

captured  by  the  Flitenicians,  and  taken  to  the 
Persian  court  Darius  did  him  no  injury,  but 
conferred  many  favors  on  him,  and  gave  him  a 
Persian  lady  in  marriage,  by  wbom  he  had  chil- 
dren, who  were  held  in  estimation  among  the 
Persians. — 2.  An  Athenian  orator,  a  contem- 
porary and  friend  of  Pericles,  for  whiHif  he  often 
spoke  in  the  assembly  at  Athens.] 

MetIon  {lAvTUtv),  son  of  Erecbtheus  and 
Prazithea,  and  husband  of  Alcippe.  His  sons, 
the  Metionids,  expelled  their  cousin  Pandion 
from  his  kingdom  of  Athens,  but  were  them- 
selves afterward  expelled  by  the  sons  of  Pan* 
dion. 

MftTis  (Mvn;),  the  person ificatiaa  of  pni> 
denoe,  is  deaoribed  aa  a  daughter  of  Ooeuo* 
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■nd  Tethya,  and  the  first  wile  of  Jupiter  {Zeas). 
Afraid  lest  sbe  should  give  birth  to  a  child  wiser 
and  more  powerful  than  hiniself,  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
devoured  her  in  the  first  month  of  her  pregnan- 
cy. Aft(!rward  he  gave  birth  to  Minerva  (Athe- 
na), who  sprang  from  his  bead.    Vid.  p.  120,  b. 

[Mbtibcus,  charioteer  of  Turnus,  ejected  from 
bis  place  by  Jutuma,  who  guided  ibe  chariot 
herself,  when  Turnus  was  abODt  tc  englge  in 
single  combat  with  .lEneas.] 
merivB.  Vid.  Mettids. 
Mm-oN  (Me'-.-ui'),  an  astronomer  of  Athens, 
ivbo,  in  conjunction  with  Euctihon,  introduced 
the  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  by  which  be  ad- 
justed the  course  of  the  sun  and  oiooHi  since 
be  had  ohseived  that  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  lunar  months  correspond  veiy  nearly  to 
nineteen  solar  years.  The  commencement  of 
this  cycle  has  been  placed  B.C.  432.  We  have 
no  details  of  Melon's  life,  with  the  exception 
that  liis  father's  name  was  Pausaniaa,  and  that 
he  feigned  insanity  to  avoid  sailing  for  Sicily 
in  the  ill-fated  expedition  of  which  he  is  stated 
to  have  had  an  evil  presentiment. 

[Metope  (MEruim).  1.  A  daughter  of  the 
Arcadian  river-god  Ladon,  was  married  to  Aso- 
pus,  and  became  the  mother  of  Thebe. — ^2.  Wife 
of  the  river-god  Sangarius,  and  mother  of  Hec- 
aba,  the  wife  of  Priam.] 

[Metopds  (U^ruiroc),  a  Pythagorean  of  Meta- 
pontum :  author  of  a  work  on  Tirtne,  aonoe  ex- 
tracts from  which  have  been  preserved  by  Sto- 
bffius,  and  are  given  among  the  Pythagorean 
flragments  in  G^e's  Opuscula  MyUiologica  ] 

[MsTEOBius  (M.cTp66ioc),  ao  actor  who  per- 
formed in  women's  parts,  a  great  javoiite  of  the  | 
dictator  Satla.] 

MctrSdorub  (MijTpiSupof).  I.  Of  Cos,  son 
of Epicharmus.andgrandsonofTb^ua.  Like 
•everal  of  that  family,  be  addicted  bunself  partly 
to  the  study  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy, 
partly  to  the  science  of  medicine.  He  wrote  a 
treatise  upon  the  works  of  Epicharmus.  He 
flourished  about  B.C.  460. — 3.  Of  Lampaacus,  a 
contemporary  and  fnend  of  Anaxagoras.  He 
wrote  on  Homer,  the  leading  feature  of  his  sys- 
tem of  interpretation  being  that  the  deities  and 
stories  in  Homer  were  to  be  tinderstood  as  alle- 
gorical modes  of  representing  physical  powers 
and  phenomena.  He  died  464.-8.  Of  Chios, 
a  disciple  of  Democritos,  or,  according  to  other 
accounts,  of  Nessos  of  Chios,  fiooiished  about 
830.  He  waa  a  philoaoidier  of  considerable  rep- 
utation, and  professed  the  dootrtnes  of  the  skep- 
tics in  their  fullest  sense.  He  also  studied,  if 
be  did  not  practice,  medicine,  on  which  he  wrote 
a  good  deal.  He  waa  the  instructor  of  Hippoc- 
rates and  AnaxarchuB. — 4.  A  native  of  Lamp- 
aacus or  Athens,  was  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  disciplea  of  Epicarua,  with  whom  he  lived 
on  terms  of  the  closest  friendship.  He  died 
S77,  in  the  fift^-thud  year  of  his  age,  seven 
years  before  I^icums,  who  would  have  appoint- 
ed him  his  successor  had  be  survived  him. 
The  philosophy  of  Metrodorus  appears  to  have 
been  of  a  more  grossly  sensual  kind  than  that 
of  Epicurus.  Perfect  happiness,  according  to 
Cicero's  account,  he  made  to  consist  io  having 
a  well-constituted  body.  He  found  fault  with 
his  brother  Timocrataa  for  not  admitting  that 
the  belly  was  the  teat  aod  measuie  of  eveiy 


thing  that  pertained  to  a  happy  life.  He  was 
the  author  of  several  works  quoted  ly  tho  an- 
cient writers. — 6.  OfScepsts,  aphilosopher, who 
was  raised  to  a  position  of  great  influence  and 
trust  by  Mithradates  Eupator,  being  appointed 
aapreme  judge^itbout  appeal  even  to  the  king. 
Subsequently  he  was  led  to  desert  his  allegi- 
ance, when  sent  by  Mithradates  on  an  embassy 
to  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia.  Tigranea  sent 
him  back  to  Mithradates,  bat  he  died  on  the 
road.  According  to  some  accounts,  he  was  dis- 
patched hy  order  of  the  kinp;  according  to 
others,  he  died  of  disease.  He  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  Cicero ;  he  seems  to  have  been 
particularly  celebrated  for  his  powers  of  mem- 
ory. In  cooaequence  of  his  hostility  to  the  Ro- 
mans, he  was  samamed  the  Roman-holer. — 6 
Of  Stratonice  in  Caria,  was  at  first  a  discipia 
of  the  school  of  Epicurus,  but  afterward  at- 
tached himself  to  Cameades.  He  flourished 
about  110. 

[MrraoFHANBS  (Utirpo^vjjs),  a  general  of 
Mithradates  the  Great,  who  sent  him  with  an 
army  into  Greece  to  suj^rt  Archelaas.  B-C- 
87.  He  reduced  Euboea  and  some  other  places, 
but  was  defeated  hy  the  Roman  general  Brut- 
tius  Sura.] 

MsTBdpSua  (MijrprfiroXif).  1.  The  most  an- 
cient capital  of  Pbrygia,  but  io  historical  times 
an  inconsiderable  place.  Its  position  is  doubt- 
ful Some  identify  it  with  AJioum-Kara-Hiiar 
near  the  centre  of  Great  Phrygia,  which  agrees 
well  enough  with  the  position  of  the  Campus 
Metropolitanus  of  Livy  (xxxviii.,  15),  while 
others  find  it  in  the  ruins  at  PiatTuxk-Kalati  in 
I  the  north  of  Phrygia,  and  suppose  a  second 
Metropolis  in  the  south  as  that  to  which  tho 
Campus  Metropolitanas  belonged. — 2.  In  Lydia 
(mins  at  TurhiUi),  a  city  in  the  plain  of  the 
Cayster,  between  Ephesus  and  Smyrna,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  stadia  from  the  former,  and 
two  hundred  ftom  the  latter.  There  were  other 
cities  of  Asia  so  called,  but  they  are  either  un- 
important, or  better  known  by  other  names, 
aach  as  Ancyra,  Bostra,  Cesarea  in  Palestine, 
Edessa,  and  others. — 8.  (Now  Kattri),  a  town 
of  Thessaly  in  Histicotis,  near  the  Peneos,  and 
between  Gomphi  and  Pharsalus,  formed  by  the 
union  of  several  small  towns,  to  which  Ithome 
also  belonged. — 4.  A  town  of  Acamania  in  the 
district  Amphilochia,  between  the  Ambraeian 
Gulf  and  the  River  Achelous. 

MiT865if,iAerward  Auua  (Mi7rpuin>,on  coins 
Hi^rpo;,  AiXta,  AiXaia),  a  city  of  Bithynia. 

MsTrtoa  or  Msrlns.  1.  CubtIob.  Vid.  Cdh- 
Tius.  —  2.  ForrcTlus,  dictator  of  Alba  in  the 
reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  third  king  of  Rome. 
After  the  combat  between  the  Horatii  and 
Curiatii  had  determined  the  supremacy  of  the 
Romans,  Mettins  was  aammoned  to  aid  them 
in  a  war  with  Fidenee  and  tiie  Veientincs.  On 
the  field  of  battle  Mettius  drew  off"  his  Albans 
to  the  hills,  and  awaited  the  issue  of  the  battle. 
On  the  following  day  the  Albans  were  all  de- 
prived of  their  arms,  and  Mettius  himself,  as 
the  pnnisbmen  of  his  treachery,  was  torn  asun- 
der by  chariots  driven  in  opposite  directions. 

Metvluh,  the  chief  town  of  the  lapydes  in 
U^oum,  was  near  the  frontiers  of  Libumia, 
and  was  aitnaied  on  two  peaks  of  a  steep  moant- 
aio.    Anguatna  nearly  lost  his  life  in  rodwH 
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teg  Ihis  place,  Ihc  inhabitants  of  which  fought 
against  him  with  the  moat  desperate  courage. 

MsTANfA  (Meranas,  atis :  now  Bevagna),  an 
ancient  city  in  tbe  interior  of  Umbria,  on  the 
River  Tinea,  was  situated  on  the  road  from 
Kome  to  Ancona,  in  a  very  fertile  country,  and 
vas  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  beautiful  white 
oxen.  It  was  a  strongly-fortified  place,  though 
its  walls  were  built  only  of  brick.  According 
to  some  accouDts*  Propertius  was  a  native  of 
this  place. 

MbzestIub  (Mwevnoc),  kicg  of  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians or  EtruBcuis,  at  Csre  or  Agylla,  was  ex- 
pelled by  his  subjects  on  account  of  his  cruelty, 
and  took  refii^  with  Tumos,  king  of  the  Ratn- 
liana,  wfaom  oe  assisted  in  tbe  war  against 
fneas  and  the  Troianii  Mezentius  and  his 
son  Laasus  were  ,slata  m  battle  by  .^aeas. 
This  is  tbe  account  of  Virgil.  Livy  and  Dionya- 
ios,  however,  say  nothing  about  tbe  expulsion 
of  Mezentins  from  Csre,  but  represent  him  as 
an  ally  of  TurDus,  and  relate  that  .£neas  dis- 
appeared during  the  battle  against  the  Rutu- 
lians  and  Etruscans  at  Lanuvium.  Oionysius 
adds  that  Ascanius  was  besieged  by  Mezentius 
and  Lausus ;  tliat  the  besieged  in  a  sally  by 
night  Blew  Lausus,  and  then  concluded  a  peace 
with  Mezentius,  who  from  beocefbrth  coDtinu- 
ed  to  be  their  ally. 

[MiccioN  (MwKuii'),  a  painter,  mentioned  by 
Lncian  as  a  discii^e  of  Zeuxis.] 

Micipsi  iiS.iKtfa(),  king  of  Numidia,  the  eld- 
eat  of  the  sons  of  Masinissa.  ^.fter  the  death 
of  tlie  latter  (B.C.  14S),  the  j^vereign  power 
was  divided  by  Scipio  betweeti  Micipsa  and  his 
two  brothers,  Gulussa  and  Mastanabal,  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  possession  of  Cirta*  tbe  cap- 
ital of  Numidia,  together  with  tbe  financial  ad- 
ministration of  the  kingdom,  fell  to  the  share 
of  Micipsa.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
the  death  of  both  his  brothers  left  bun  in  pos- 
•esaioD  of  the  undivided  sovereignty  of  Numid- 

g,  which  he  held  from  that  time  withont  in- 
rroption  till  his  death.  He  died  in  118,  leav- 
ing the  kingdom  to  his  two  sons,  Adherbal  and 
Hiempsal,  and  their  adopted  brother  Jdodbtbi. 

MtooM  {mIkov),  of  Atniens,  son  of  E^umOohos, 
was  a  very  distinguished  painter  and  statuary, 
contemporary  with  Polygnotus,  about  B.C.  4&0. 

[MicVTRus  (UticvSoc),  son  of  Chterus,  was  at 
firat  a  slave  in  tbe  service  of  Anaxilas,  ^lant 
of  Rbegium,  but  gradually  rose  to  so  high  a 
place  in  the  eonfidence  of  his  master,  that  the 
tatter,  at  his  death  (B.C.  476),  left  him  guardian 
of  Ids  inlant  sons,  and  regent  until  they  attain- 
ed their  majority.  He  diMharged  his  duty,  and 
at  the  proper  time  resigned  the  sovereignty  into 
the  hands  of  the  young  princes,  set  out  lor 
Greece,  and  settled  at  Tegea,  where  he  resided 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.] 

MiDAxuM  (tfidariof),  a  city  of  PhrygiaEpiete- 
tne,  between  Dorylsum  and  Pessinos ;  the  place 
where  Sextos  Pompeius  was  captured  by  the 
troops  of  Antony,  B.C.  35. 

Midas  (MiJaf),  son  of  Gordioa  and  Cybele,  is 
said  10  have  been  a  wealthy  but  effeminate  king 
of  Phrygia,  a  pupil  of  Orpheus,  and  a  great 
patron  of  tbe  worship  of  Bacchus  (Dionysus). 
His  wealth  is  alluded  to  in  a  story  connected 
with  his  childhood,  for  it  is  said  l^at  while  a 
^1(1,  ants  carried  grains  of  wheat  into  bis 
S8 
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mouth,  to  indicate  that  one  day  he  should  oa 
the  richest  of  all  mortals.  Midaa  was  intro- 
duced into  the  Satyric  druma  of  the  Greeks, 
and  was  represented  with  tbe  ears  of  a  satyr, 
which  were  afterward  lengthened  into  the  ears 
of  an  as3.  He  is  said  to  have  built  tbe  town 
of  Ancyra,  4md  as  king  of  Phrygia  be  is  railed 
Berecynilma  herot  (Ov.,  Met.,  Xi.,  106).  There 
are  several  stories  connected  with  Midas,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  most  celebratoL 
1.  Sileniis,  tbe  companion  and  teacher  of  Bac- 
chus (Dionysus),  had  gone  astray  in  a  state  of 
intoxication,  and  was  caught  by  country  people 
in  the  rose  gardens  of  Midas.  He  was  bound 
with  wreaths  of  flowers  and  led  before  the  king. 
These  gardens  were  in  Macedonia,  near  Mount 
Bermion  or  Bromioa,  where  Midas  was  king 
of  the  Briges,  with  whom  he  afterward  emi- 
grated to  Asia,  where  their  name  was  changed 
into  Phryges.  Midas  received  Silenus  kindly; 
and,  after  treating  bim  with  hospitality,  he  led 
him  back  to  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  who  allowed 
Midas  to  ask  a  favor  of  him.  Midas,  in  his  ftilly, 
desired  that  all  things  which  he  touched  should 
be  changed  into  golu.  The  request  was  grant- 
ed ;  but  as  even  the  food  which  he  touched  be- 
came gold,  he  implored  the  god  to  take  his  favor 
back.  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  accordingly  ordered 
him  to  bathe  in  tbe  source  of  Pactolus,  near 
Mount  Tmolns.  This  bath  saved  Midas,  but 
tbe  river  firom  tiiat  time  bad  an  {Sundance  of 
gold  in  its  sand. — 2.  Midas,  who  was  himself 
related  to  the.  race  of  Satyrs,' once  hsd  a  visit 
from  a  Satyr,  who  indulged  in  all  kinds  of  jokes 
at  the  king's  expense.  Thereupon  Midas  mix 
ed  wine  in  a  well ;  and  when  the  Satyr  had 
drank  of  it,  he  fell  asleep  and  was  caught,  f  bis 
well  of  Midaa  was  at  different  times  a&slgned 
to  different  localities.  Xenopbon  (Ane^.,  %, 
i/  13)  places  it  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tbym- 
brium  and  Tyrseum,  and  Pausanias  at  Ancyra. — 
3.  Once,  when  Pan  and  ApoUo  were  engaged  in 
a  musical  contest  on  the  flute  and  lyre,  Midas 
was  chosen  to  decide  between  them.  The  king 
deeded  in  iavor  of  Pan,  whereupon  Apollo 
changed  his  ears  into  those  of  an  ass.  Midas 
contrived  to  otmceal  them  under  bis  Phr^wian 
cap,  but  tbe  servant  who  used  to  cut  his  hair 
discovered  them.  The  secret  so  much  harassed 
this  man,  that,  as  he  could  not  betray  it  to  a 
human  being,  he  dug  a  hole  in  the  earth,  and 
whispered  into  it, "  King  Midas  has  ass's  ears.'- 
He  then  filled  tbe  hole  op  again,  and  his  heart 
was  relieved.  But  on  tbe  same  spot  a  reed 
grew  up,  which  in  its  whispers  betrayed  the 
secret.  Midas  is  said  to  have  killed  himself  by 
drinking  the  blcod  of  an  ox. 

MiDBA  or  MiDKA  {TAiSeta,  lAidia  :  Mcdear^c),  a 
town  in  Argolis,  of  uncertain  site,  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  called  Persepolis,  because 
it  had  been  fortified  by  Perseus.  It  was  de-. 
strayed  by  the  Argives. 

MisiANiTA.    Vtd.  MAVixmrx. 

MiDiAs  (M.eiAla(},  an  Athenian  of  wealth  and 
influence,  was  a  violent  enemy  of  Demosthenes 
the  orator.  In  B.C.  354  Midias  assaulted  De- 
mosthenes when  he  was  discharging  the  duties 
of  Choregus,  during  tbe  celebration  of  the  great 
Dionysia.  Demosuenes  brought  an  acooBBtion 
againsvMidias;  but  tbe  speech  wbieb  be  wrote 
for  the  oeeasitMi,  and  which  ia  extant,  was  never 
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delivered,  since  Demosttienes  dropped  the  ac- 
cusation in  condequei.ce  of  bis  receiving  tbe 
MUn  of  thirty  mms. 

MiizA  (Mie^a :  MieCnif).  a  town  of  Macedonia 
in  Ematliia,  southwest  of  Pella,  and  not  far  from 
tbe  frontiera  of  Tbessaly. 

[MiGONinii  (Hiyuviov),  a  place  in  or  near  the 
island  Cranae  in  Laconia,  where  Venus  (Aph- 
rodite), hence  called  Migonitis  (Miyut-Zrif),  had 
a  temple.] 

}0L£Nloit  (MnXaWuv),  son  of  Ampbidamaa, 
and  bnsband  of  Atalanta.   For  details,  vid.  Atx- 

LAHTA. 

MeletSpSlib  (MiAijr^iro^rf :  now  JlfuAo/icA  or 
Hamamli  ?  ruins),  a  city  of  Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  River  Rhyndacus  and 
MacestDS,  and  somewhat  east  of  the  lake  which 
was  named  after  it,  Lacds  Milbtopoutis 
rairoXinc  Xlfiv^  :  now  Like  of  Mmijfaa).  This 
lake,  whi<A  was  tdao  called  Artynia,  lies  wnne 
miles  west  of  tbe  larger  lake  of  Apollonia  (now 
AMlioHU). 

MtLBTOPOLIS.    Vid.  BoKYnnsNBt. 

MtLSTca  (MU^Toc))  son  of  Apollo  and  Aria  of 
Crete.  Being  beloved  by  Minos  and  Sarpedon, 
he  attached  himself  to  the  latter,  and  fled  &om 
Minos  to  Asia,  where  he  built  the  city  of  Mile- 
tus. Ovid  (Met.,  ix.,  442)  calls  him  a  son  of 
Apollo  and  Delone,  and  hence  DeTonidea. 

Miletus  (M/Xijroc,  Dor.  ISIhxTot:  VLiX^ato^, 
andoRinacriptionSiMetX^ffioc:  Milesius).  l.One 
of  the  greatest  cities  of  Aaia  Minor,  belonged 
territorially  to  Caria  and  politically  to  Ionia, 
being  tt^  southernmost  of  tbe  twelve  cities  of 
the  Ionian  eonfedetaoy.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Homer  as  a  Carian  ei^ ;  and  one  of  its  early 
nam^,  Lelegels,  is  a  sign  that  the  Leieges  also 
formed  a  part  of  its  population.  Its  first  Greek 
colonials  were  said  to  have  been  Cretans  who 
were  expelled  by  Minos  ;  the  next  were  led  to 
it  by  Neleua  at  the  time  of  Uie  so-called  Ionic 
migration.  Its  name  was  derived  from  the 
mythical  leader  of  tbe  Cretan  colonists,  Mile- 
tva :  it  was  also  called  Pitvusa  (TliTvoSea)  and 
Ahactoria  ('AvttKTOfUa).  The  city  stood  npon 
tbe  southern  headland  of  the  Sinus  Latmicos, 
opposite  to  tbe  mouth  of  the  Mieander,  and  pos- 
sessed  four  distinct  harbors,  protected  by  a 
group  of  islets,  called  Lade,  Promiscus,  and 
Feme.  Tbe  city  wall  inclosed  two  distinct 
townB,*oalled  tbe  outer  and  the  inner ;  the  lat- 
ter, which  was  also  called  Old  Miletus,  stood 
upon  an  eminence  overhanging  the  sea,  and 
was  of  great  strength.  Its  territory  extended 
on  both  sides  of  the  Msander,  as  far  apparently 
as  the  promontories  of  Mycale  on  the  north  and 
Fosidium  on  the  south.  It  was  rich  in  flocks  ; 
and  the  city  was  celebrated  fwits  woollen  fab- 
rics, the  MiUma  wUera.  At  a  very  eariy  period 
it  became  a  great  maritime  state,  extending  its 
commerce  throughout  the  Mediterranean,  and 
even  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  but  more 
especially  in  the  direction  of  the  Euxine,  along 
the  shore  of  which  the  Milesians  planted  sev- 
eral important  colonies,  such  as  Cyzicus,  Si- 
nope,  Abydos,  Istropolis,  Tomi,  Olbia  or  Borys- 
thenes,  Apollonia,  OdessuB,  and  Panticapasum. 
Naucratis  in  Egjfpl  was  also  a  colony  of  Mile* 
tus.  It  also  occupies  a  high  place  in  the  eariy 
history  of  Greek  literature,  as  the  birth-place 
•f  the  ^ihieophers  Thales,  Anaximander,  and 
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Anaximenes,  and  of  the  historians  Cadmus  ind 
HecaUeus.  After  the  rise  of  tbe  I.ydian  mon- 
archy, Miletus,  by  its  naval  strength,-  resisted 
the  attacks  of  Alyattes  and  SadyaUes  for  eleven 
years,  but  fell  before  Crcesus,  whose  success 
may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  the  intestine  fac- 
tions which  for  a  long  time  weakened  the  city. 
With  the  rest  of  Ionia,  it  was  conquered  by 
Harpagus,  the  general  of  Cyrus,  in  B-C-  667 ; 
and  uoAer  tbe  dominion  of  the  Persians  it  still 
retained  its  prosperity  tilt  tbe  great  Ionian  re 
vait,  of  which  Miletus  was  uie  centre  [vid. 
AsisTAQOKAa,  HisTLsos),  and  after  the  suppres- 
sion of  which  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians 
(B.C.  494).  It  recovered  sufficient  importance 
to  oppose  a  vain  resistance  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  which  brought  upon  it  a  second  min. 
Under  the  Roman  empire  i(  still  appears  as  a 
plaoe  of  some  con8e<inenoe,  nntil  its  final  de- 
stmetion  by  the  Turks.  Its  ruios  are  diflteoH 
to  discover,  on  account  of  the  great  change 
made  in  the  coast  by  tbe  River  Msander.  Vtd. 
Maandbb.  They  are  usually  supposed  to  he 
those  at  the  wretched  village  of  PaUuia,  00  tbe 
southern  bank  of  the  Mendereh,  a  little  above 
its  present  mouth ;  but  Forbtger  haa  shown 
tlut  these  are  more  probably  the  ruins  of  Mtvs, 
and  that  those  of  Miletus  are  buried  in  a  take 
formed  by  the  Mendereh  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Latmns. — [3.  A  city  of  Crete,  not  far  from  Lyo- 
tos,  whence  the  first  settlers  of  tbe  Ionian  Mile- 
tus are  said  to  have  come.] 

MiLtcHDs,  a  >f  hcenician  god,  represented  aa 
tbe  son  of  a  satycand  of  the  nymph  Myrice.  and 
with  boms  on  hia  bead.   (SU.  Ital.,  iii.,  103.) 

MiLlcHus  (Ihl^txos),  a  small  river  in  Achaia, 
which  flowed  by  the  town  of  Patrae,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  originally  called  Amilichus  ('Aful- 
Titxoc)  on  account  of  the  human  victims  sacri- 
ficed on  its  banks  to  Diana  (.Artemis). 

[MiLicKua,  a  fbeedman  of  Flavius  Scievuins, 
gave  Nent  the  first  infonnaUon  of  Pise's  eon- 
sptracy  in  A.D.  66.  Milichus  was  liberally  re- 
warded by  the  emperor,  and  assvimed  the  sur- 
name of  Soler  or  the  Preserver.] 

MiLo  or  MiLOH  (tilJtov).  1.  or  Crotona,  son 
of  Diotimus,  an  atltlete,  famous  for  his  extraor- 
dinary bodily  strength.  He  was  six  times  vic- 
tor in  wrestling  at  tbe  Olympic  games,  and  aa 
often  at  the  Pythian ;  but,  having  entered  the 
lists  at  Olympie  a  seventh  time,  he  was  worsted 
by  the  aaperior  agility  of  his  adverraVy.  By 
these  successes  he  obtained  great  distinction 
among  his  countrymen,  so  that  he  was  even  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  army  which  defeated 
the  Sybarites,  B.C.  fill.  Many  stories  are  re- 
lated by  ancient  writers  of  Milo's  extraordinary 
feats  of  strength ;  sach'  as  his  carrying  a  heifer 
of  four  years  old  on  his  shoulders  through  the 
stadium  at  Olympia,  and  afterward  eating  tfaa 
whole  of  it  in  a  single  day.  The  mode  of  hia 
death  is  thus  related :  as  he  was  passing  through 
a  forest  when  enfeebled  by  age,  he  saw  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  which  had  been  partially  split 
open  by  woodratters,  and  attempted  to  rend  U 
fiirther,  but  tbe  wood  closed  upon  bis  bands,  and 
thus  held  him  fast,  in  which  state  he  was  attack- 
ed and  devoured  by  wolves. — 2.  A  general  in 
the  service  oflYrrhus,  kingof  Epinis,  who  sent 
him  forward  with  a  body  of  troops  to  garrisoi 
the  citadel  of  Tarentum  previous  to  bis  ows 
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nAn^  '»)  Italy.  When  Pyrrhns  finally  quitted 
that  country  and  witbilrew  into  Epirua,  he  stilt 
left  Milo  in  charge  of  the  citadel  of  Tarentum, 
together  with  his  aon  Helenus. — [8.  Of  Bercea, 
an  officer  in  the  army  of  Perseus,  with  which 
he  opposed  the  Roman  consul  P.  Licinius  Cras- 
BDs  B.C.  171.  He  is  mentioned  again  as  holding 
an  important  commaDd  under  Perseus,  just  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Pydna,  B.C.  166.  He  after- 
ward prored  a  traitor,  and  snrrendered  the  for- 
trese  of  Bercea  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
general  Paulina  .£niiliu8.] — 4.  T.  Ainilut  Milo 
pAniniNtrs,  was  the  son  of  C.  Papius  Celsus 
and  Annia,  and  was  adopted  by  his  maternal 
grandfttber  T.  Anniua  Luscus.  He  was  born 
at  Lannriain,  of  wbioh  place  he  waa  la  B.0. 68 
dictator  or  chief  magiatrate.  Milo  waa  a  man 
of  a  dating  and  nnscmpokras  character ;  and  as 
be  was  deeply  in  debt,  be  resolTed  to  obtain  a 
wealthy  proTioce.  For  this  purpose  he  con- 
nected himself  with  the  aristocracy.  As  tribune 
of  tlte  ptebs,  B.C.  67,  he  tofA.  an  active  part  in 
obtaining  Ckexo'a  neall  from  exile,  and  from 
this  time  be  carried  on  a  fierce  and  memorable 
contest  with  P.  Clodius.  In  63  Milo  was  can- 
didate for  the  consulship,  and  Clodina  for  the 
pnetorship  of  the  ensuing  year.  Each  of  the 
candidates  kept  a  gang  of  gladiators,  and  there 
were  frequent  combats  between  the  rival  ruf- 
fians in  the  streets  of  Rome.  At  length,  on  the 
twentieth  of  January,  62,  Milo  and  Clodius  met 
annrently  by  accident  at  Borillce  on  the  Appun 
road.  An  ratay  eoaned  between  tbeir  foHow- 
era,  in  which  Clodius  was  slain.  At  Rome  such 
tamolts  followed  upon  the  huriat  of  Clodius,  that 
Pompey  was  appoiided  sole  coasnl  in  order  to 
restore  order  to  the  state.  Pmnpey  immediate- 
iy  brought  forward  Tarious  laws  in  connection 
with  tlw  late  distorbaneea.  Aa  soon  aa  these 
were  passed,  Milo  was  fimnally  aecnsed.  AU 
Pompey's  influence  was  directed  against  him ; 
tMit  Milo  was  not  withoat  hope,  since  the  higher 
aristocracy,  firom  jealousy  of  Pompey,  supported 
him,  and  Cicero  undertook  his  defence.  His 
trial  opened  on  the  fourth  of  April,  63.  He  was 
impeached  on  three  ooants— Kf,  de  ilmtou, 
or  bribery,  and  ie  SniaHHut  or  illegal  interfer- 
ence with  the  freedom  of  elections.  L.  Dooii- 
tiua  Aheoobartms,  a  conaular,  was  appointed 
qassitor  by  a  special  law  of  Pompey's,  and  all 
Rome  and  thousands  of  spectators  from  Italy 
thronged  the  fomm  and  its  aTenttes.  But  Mile's 
,  cbancea  of  acquittal  were  wholly  marred  by  the 
Tinilence  of  hia  adversaries,  who  insulted  and 
obstructed  the  witnesses,  the  process,  and  the 
condoctcna  of  the  defence.  Pompey  availed 
himself  of  these  disorders  to  line  the  forum  and 
its  encompassing  hills  with  soldiers.  Cicero 
was  intimidated,  and  Milo  was  condemned. 
Had  he  even  been  acquitted  on  the  first  count, 
dc  Vj,  the  two  other  charges  of  bribery  and  con- 
spiracy awaited  him.  ob  tberefive  went  into 
niSe.  Cicero,  who  could  not  deliver,  re-wrote 
ai^  expanded  the  defence  of  Milo— the  extant 
oration — and  seat  it  to  him  at  Maiaeilles.  Milo 
remarked,  "I  am  ^ad  this  was  not  spoken, 
since  I  must  have  been  acquitted,  and  then  had 
never  known  the  delicate  Savor  of  these  Mar- 
BoUea  muUeta."  Cssar  refused  to  recall  Milo 
from  exile  in  49,  when  he  permitted  many  of 
the  other  exiles  to  retniK.   tn  the  fiiUowiog 
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1  year  (48),  M.  Ceelius,  the  preto  ,  had,  durili| 
Cesar's  absence,  prumulgated  a  liil  for  the  ad- 
justment of  debts.  Needing  desperate  allies, 
Ctelius  accordingly  invited  .Milo  to  Italy,  as  the 
fittest  tool  for  his  purposes.  At  the  head  of  a 
band  of  criminals  and  run-away  slaves,  Milo  ap- 
pearea  in  the  south  of  Italy,  but  was  opposed  by 
ihe  prater  Q.  Pedius,  and  slain  under  the  wall's 
of  an  obecore  fort  in  the  diatriet  of  Tbnrii.  Milo,' 
in  67,  married  Fausta.  a  daughter  of  the  dicta- 
tor Sutla.  She  proved  a  faithless  wife,  and  Sal- 
lust,  the  historian,  was  soundly  seoni>ged  by 
Milo  for  an  intrigue  with  her. 

[MiLTAS  (MiArar),  a  Thessalian,  a  contempo- 
rary of  Plato,  spoken  of  by  Plutarch  as  a  seer, 
and  a  follower  of  the  Platonic  jAilosophy :  he 
served  in  the  army  of  Dion  against  Dionysini 
the  younger,  and. encouraged  the  troops  when 
alarmed  by  an  eclipse.] 

MiltIIdks  {WtXTtddjjf).  I.  Son  of  Cypselus, 
was  a  man  of  considerable  distinction  in  Athens 
in  the  time  of  Pisistiatns.  The  Doloncians,  a 
Thracian  tribe  dwelling  in  the  Chersonesns, 
being  hard  pressed  in  war  by  the  Abainthians, 
applied  to  the  Delphic  oracle  for  advice,  and 
were  directed  to  admit  a  colony  led  by  th^  man 
who  should  be  the  first  to  entertain  them  after 
they  left  the  temple.  This  was  Militiades,  who, 
eager  to  escape  from  the  rule  of  Pisistratus, 
gladly  took  the  lead  of  a  colony  under  the  sano- 
tion  of  the  oracle,  and  became  tjrrant  of  the 
Cheraoneana,  which  he  fortified  by  a  wall  built 
across  Its  istlunQs.  In  a  war  with  the  people 
of  Lampsacas  he  was  taken  prisoner,  hut  waa 
set  at  liberty  on  the  demand  of  Crcesus.  He 
died  without  leaving  any  children,  and  his  sov- 
ereignty passed  into  the  hands  of  Stesagoras, 
the  son  of  his  half-brother  Cimon.  Sacrifices 
and  games  were  institnted  in  bti  honor,  in  which 
no  Lampsaeene  waa  anffbred  to  take  part— 8. 
Son  of  Cimon  and  brother  of  Stesagoras,  be* 
came  tyrant  of  the  Chersonesus  on  the  death 
of  the  latter,  being  sent  out  by  Pisistratus  from 
Athens  to  take  possession  of  the  vacant  inherit- 
ance. By  a  stratagem  be  got  the  chief  men  of 
the  Chenoneaas  into  hia  power  and  threw  them 
into  prison,  and  took  a  force  of  mercenaries  into 
his  pay.  In  order  to  strengthen  his  position 
stiU  more,  he  manried  Hegesipyla,  the  daughter 
of  a  Thracian  prince  named  Oloms.  He  joined 
Ilarius  Hystaspis  on  his  expedition  against  the 
Scythians,  and  was  left  with  the  other  Greeks 
in  charge  of  the  bridge  over  the  Danube.  When 
the  appointed  time  had  expired,  and  Darius  had 
not  returned,  Miltiades  recommended  the  Oreeka 
to  destroy  die  bridge  and  leave  Darius  to  hia 
fete.  S<»iie  time  after  the  expedition  of  Darins, 
an  inroad  of  the  Scythians  drove  Miltiades  from 
his  posaessions ;  but  after  the  enemy  had  re- 
tired, the  Doloncians  brought  him  back.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  between  this  period  and  bis 
withdrawal  to  Athens  that  Miltiades  eonanered 
and  expelled  the  Pelaagian  inhabitanta  of  Lem- 
nos  and  Imbros,  and  subjected  tiie  islands  to  the 
dominion  of  Attica.  Lemnos  and  Imbros  be- 
longed to  the  Persian  dominions ;  and  it  is  pn^ 
able  that  this  enoroa<rtiment  on  the  Persian  pos- 
sessions  was  the  cause  which  drew  upon  Mtt* 
tiadea  the  hoaUli^of  Iter{a8,and  led  him  to  1^ 
from  the  Cheraoneana  when  the  Pbaniefu 
.  fleet  ap{m»ehed  after  the  anbjngstion  ofloBia 
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Mjltiades  reached  Athens  in  safety,  but  hts  eld- 
est aon  Metiochus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bersiana.  At  Athens  Miltiadea  was  arraigned; 
08  being  amenable  to  the  penalties  enacted 
against  tyranny,  but  was  acquitted.  When  At- 
tica was  threatened  with  invasion  by  the  Per- 
sians under  Datia  and  Artaphernes,  Miltiadea 
was  chosen  one  of  the  ten  generals.  Miltiades, 
by  his  arguments,  induced  the  polemarch  Callim- 
achus  to  give  the  casting  vote  in  favor  of  risk- 
ing  a  battle  with  the  enemy,  the  opinions  of  the 
ten  generals  being  equally  divided.  Miltiades 
waited  till  his  turn  came,  and  then  drew  his 
srmy  ap  in  battle  array  on  the  ever-memorable 
field  of  Marathon.  Vid.  Maratboit.  After  the 
defeat  of  the  Persians  Miltiades  endeavored  to 
urge  the  Athenians  to  measures  of  retaliation, 
and  induced  them  to  intrust  to  him  an  arma- 
ment of  seventy  ships,  without  knowing  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  designed.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  the  island  of  Paros,  for  the 
purpose  of  gratifying  a  private  enmity.  His 
attacks,  however,  were  unsuccessfal ;  and  after 
receiving  a  dangerous  hurt  in  the  leg  while 
penetrating  into  a  sacred  inclosure  on  some 
superstitious  errand,  be  was  compelled  to  raise 
the  siege  and  return  to  Athena,  where  he  was 
impeached  by  Xantfaippna  for  bariD^  deceived 
the  people.  His  wound  had  turned  into  a  gan- 
grene, and  being  unable  to  plead  bis  cause  in 
person,  he  was  brought  into  court  on  a  couch, 
his  brother  Tisagoraa  conducting  his  defence 
for  him.  He  waa  condemned ;  bat  on  the 
ground  of  his  services  to  the  state,  the  penalty 
was  commuted  to  a  fine  of  fifty  talents,  the 
cost  of  the  equipment  of  the  armament.  Being 
anaUe  to  pay  this,  he  was  thrown  into  pris- 
on, where  he  not  long  afler  died  of  hie  wound. 
The  fine  was  sabsequently  paid  by  his  son  Ci- 
mon. 

[MiLTo  (HiAru),  the  name  of  Uie  favorite  mis- 
tresB  of  Cyrus,  afterward  called  Aspasia.  Vid. 
AsPA^u,  No.  S.] 

[MiLTOOTTEis  (UiXroKiiOnOt  a  Thracian  offi- 
cer in  the  army  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  who, 
after  the  death  of  Cyrus,  abandoned  the  Greeks 
and  went  over  with  about  thirty  cavalry  and 
three  hundred  infantiy  to  the  aide  of  the  king.] 

MiLvioa  PoKB.    Vtd.  RoHA. 

MiLi^As  (4  HtAvof :  UtXiat,  Milyie),  waa  orig- 
tn^ly  the  name  of  all  liycia ;  but  it  was  after- 
ward applied  to  the  high  table-land  in  the  north 
of  Lycia,  between  the  Cadmus  and  the  Taurus, 
and  extending  considerably  into  Pisidla.  Its 
people  seem  to  have  been  the  descendants  of 
the  original  inhabitants  of  Lycta.  It  contained 
a  city  of  the  same  name.  After  the  defeat  of 
Antiochus  the  Great,  the  Romans  gave  it  to  Eu- 
menea,  king  of  Pergamua,  but  its  real  govern- 
ment aeems  to  have  been  io  the  bands  ofPisid- 
ian  princes.  • 

MiHALLOH  (Mi/iaAAuv),  pl.  Mihallonei,  the 
Macedonian  name  of  the  Bacchantes,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  of  Bacchic  Amazons.  Ovid  (4r> 
Am.,  L,  641)  uses  the  form  Miraallooides. 

MiHAa  (M^f).  1.  A  giant,  said  to  have  been 
killed  by  Mars  (Ares),  orlgr  Jupiter  (Zens),  with 
a  flash  of  lightning.  The  island  of  Prochyte, 
near  Sicily,  waa  beliered  to  rest  upon  his  body. 
—[2.  Son  of  ^his,  king  of  jEolis,  and  father 
of  Hippotes — S.  Son  of  Amycos  and  Tbeano, 
fits 


was  born  on  the  same  night  as  Paris,  went  wItt 
jEneas  to  Italy,  where  he  was  slain  by  Mczen- 
tius. — i.  A  Bebrycian,  slain  by  Pcdiux  daring 
the  Argonautic  expedition.] 

[Mimas  Moks  (M^tor).  1.  A  mountain  chain 
of  Ionia,  a  branch  of  Mount  ToKdua,  extending 
toward  the  sea,  and  forming  the  three  promon' 
tories Coryceum  (now Koraka),  Argennum  (now 
Cape  Blanc),  and  Meltena  (now  Kara  Burnu). — 
S.  A  mountain  chain  of  Thrace,  which  unites 
itself  with  Mount  Rhodope,  mentioned  only  by 
Silios  Italicus.] 

MiMNEBMos  (Miavif^),  a  celebrated  elegiac 
poet,  was  generauy  railed  a  Colophoiiian,  out 
was  properiy  a  native  of  Smyrna,  and  was  de- 
scended from  those  Colophonians  who  recon- 
quered Smyrna  fhim  the  j£olians.  He  flourish- 
ed ftrom  about  B.C.  634  to  600.  He  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Solon,  who,  in  an  extant  fragment 
of  one  of  his  poems,  addresses  him  as  still  living. 
Only  a  few  fragments  p{  the  compositions  of 
MimnermUB  have  come  down  to  ns.  They  be- 
long chiefly  to  a  poem  entitled  Ifanno,  and  are 
addressed  to  the  flute-player  erf* that  name.  The 
compositions  of  Mimnermus  form  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  elegiac  poetry.  Before  his  time 
the  elegy  had  b^n  devoted  chiefly  either  to 
warlike  or  national,  or  to  conrivial  and  joyous 
subjects.  Archiloebna  had,  indeed,  occasion- 
ally employed  the  elegy  for  strains  of  lamenta- 
tion, bnt  Mimnermus  was  the  first  who  system- 
atically made  it  the  vehicle  for  plaintive,  mourn- 
ful, and  erotic  strains.  The  instability  of  human 
happiness,  the  helplessness  of  man,  the  cares 
and  miseries  to  which  life  is  exposed,  the  brief 
season  that  man  has  to  enjoy  himself  in,  the 
wretobedneaa  of  old  age,  are  plaintive^  dwelt 
upon  by  bim,  while  lore  is  b^d  ap  as  the  only 
consolation  that  men  possess,  life  not  being 
worth  having  when  it  can  no  longer  be  enjoyed. 
The  latter  topic  was  most  frequently  dwelt 
upon,  and  as  an  erotic  poet  he  was  held  in  high 
estimation  in  antiquity.  (Hor.,  Eviti.,  ii.,  S, 
100.)  The  fragments  are  pubiiahed  separately 
by  Bach,  Lips.,  18S6. 

Minsi  (Kivalot),  one  of  the  chief  communi- 
ties of  Arabia,  dwelt  on  the  western  coast  of 
Arabia  Felix,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  penin- 
sula, and  carried  on  a  large  trade  in  spices,  in- 
cense, and  the  other  products  «f  the  land. 

MEkas  Sabbatha  (VLelvof  SaSaT0d),  a  fort  in 
Babylonia,  built  in  the  time  of  the  later  Roman 
empire,  on  the  site  of  Seleucia,  which  the  Ro- 
mans had  destroyed. 

MiNciuB  (Mineio),  a  river  in  Gallia  Transpa* 
dana,  flows  through  the  Lake  Benacns  (nowXa- 
go  di  Garda),  and  falls  into  the  Po  a  little  be 
Tow  Mantua. 

MiHDAROs  (Wvdapos),  a  Lacednmooian,  sue 
ceeded  Astyochus  in  the  command  (tf  the  Lace- 
damonian  fleet,  B.C.  411.  He  was  defeated 
and  slain  in  battle  by  the  Athenians  near  Cyz- 
ious  in  the  following  year. 

MiHSKTA,  called  Athek Aby  the  Greeks.  The 
Greek  goddess  is  spoken  of  in  a  separate  arti- 
cle. Vid.  Atheha.  Minerva  was  one  of  the 
great  Rmnan  divinities.  Her  name  seems  to  be 
of  the  same  root  as  m«u  and  she  is  accord- 
ingly the  thinking,  caloolattng,  and  inventiTe 
power  personified.  Jnpiter  was  the  first,  Jano 
tlie  second,  and  Minerva  the  third  to  the  ntuii< 
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ber  of  tbe  Capitoline  divinities.  Tarquin,  the 
son  of  Demaratus,  was  believed  to  have  nnited 
the  three  divinities  in  one  common  temple,  and 
hence,  when  repasts  were  prepared  for  the  gods, 
these  three  always  went  together-  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Jupiter,  and  ia  said  to  have  some- 
timea  wielded  the  thunderbolts  of  her  father. 
As  Minerva  was  a  virgin  divinity,  and  her  fa- 
ther the  supreme  god,  the  Romans  easily  iden- 
tified  her  with  the  Greek  Athena,  and  accord- 
ingly all  the  attribates  of  Athena  were  gradual- 
,  ly  tranflferred  to  the  Roman  Minerra.  Sat  we 
confine  oureelvea  at  present  to  those  which  were 
peculiar  to  the  Roman  goddess.  Being  a  maid- 
en goddess,  her  sacrifices  consisted  of  calves 
which  had  not  borne  tbe  yoke.  She  is  said 
to  have  invented  numbers ;  and  it  is  added 
that  the  law  respecting  the  driving  in  of  the 
annual  nail  was  for  this  reason  attached  to  the 
temple  of  Minerva.  She  was  worshipped  as 
the  patroness  of  all  the  arts  and  trades,  and 
at  her  festival  she  was  particularly  invoked  by 
all  who  desired  to  distinguish  themselves  in  any 
art  or  craft,  such  as  painting,  poetry,  tbe  art  of 
teaching,  medicine,  dyeing,  spinning,  weaving, 
and  the  like.  This  character  of  the  goddess 
may  he  perceived  also  from  the  proverbs  "to  do 
a  thing  pnuvt  Minena,"  i. «.» to  do  a  tiling  in 
an  awkward  or  clamay  manner ;  and  nu  Miner- 
vatn,  of  a  stupid  person  who  presumed  to  set 
ri^t  an  intelligent  one.  Minerva,  however, 
was  tbe  patroness,  not  only  of  females,  on 
whom  she  conferred  skill  in  sewing,  spinning, 
weaving,  &c.,  but  she  also  guided  men  in  the 
dangers  of  war,  where  victory  is  gained  by 
canning,  prudence,  courage,  and  perseverance. 
Hence  she  was  represented  with  a  helmet, 
shield,  and  a  coat  of  mail ;  and  the  booty  made 
m  war  was  frequently  dedicated  to  her.  Miner- 
va was  further  believed  to  be  the  inventor  of 
musical  instruments,  especially  wind  instnj- 
ments,  the  use  of  which  was  very  important  in 
religious  worship,  and  which  wefs  accordingly 
subjected  to  a  sort  of  puriScation  every  year  on 
the  last  day  of  the  festival  of  Minerva.  This 
festival  lasted  five  days,  from  the  nineteenth 
to  the  twenty-third  of  March,  and  was  called 
Quijtfuainis,  because  it  began  on  the  fifth  day 
after  tbe  ides  of  the  month  This  number  of 
days  was  not  accidental,  for  we  are  told  that 
the  number  fire  waa  sacred  to  Minerva.  The 
moat  ancient  temple  of  Minerva  at  Rome  was 
probably  that  on  tbe  Capitol ;  another  existed 
on  the  Aventine,  and  she  had  a  chapel  at  the 
foot  of  the  Ceeliaa  Hill,  where  she  bore  the  sar- 
name  of  Capla. 

MiNBRViB  AbZ  or  MiNERVfDM  (HOW  CoStTO},  a 

Bill  on  the  eoaat  of  Calabria,  where  ^neas  is 
^aid  to  have  landed. 

MiifSBVA  PsoHONToalnM  (now  Punia  della 
Cam^andla  or  delta  Minena),  a  rocky  promon- 
tory 10  Campania,  running  out  a  long  way  into 
the  sea,  six  miles  southeast  of  Surrentum,  on 
whose  summit  was  a  temple  of  Minerva,  which 
was  said  to  have  been  built  by  Ulysses,  and 
which  was  still  standing  in  the  time  of  Seneca, 
llora  the  Sirens  are  reported  to  have  dwelt. 
The  Greeks  regarded  it  as  the  northwestern 
boundary  of  CEnotria. 

MiNio  (now  Mignone),  a  small  river  in  Etru- 
fia,  which  rlsei  near  Sstriam,  and  falls  into  the 


Tyrrhene  Sea  between  Graviscs  vaA  (^ntnia 
Cellee.  • 

Miirlui  (now  Minha),  a  river  in  tbe  north- 
west of  Spain,  rises  in  the  Cantabrian  Mount* 
ains  in  the  north  of  Gallscia,  and  ftdla  into  the 
ocean.  It  was  Hm  called  Bnnis,  and  derived 
its  name  of  Minias  from  tbe  minium  or  vermil 
ion  carried  down  by  its  waters. 

Min6a  iVLivwa.).  I.  A  small  island  in  tbe 
Sarooic  Gulf,  off  tbe  coast  of  Megaris,  and  op 
posite  a  promontory  of  the  same  name,  waa 
united  to  the  main  land  by  a  bridge,  and  form- 
ed, with  the  promontory,  the  turbor  of  Nisna. 
Vid.  p.  493.-2.  A  town  on  tbe  eastern  coast  of 
Laconia,  and  on  a  promontory  of  the  same  name, 
northeast  of  Epidaums  Limera. — 3.  A  town  on 
the  western  part  of  the  northern  coast  of  Crete, 
between  tbe  promontories  Drepanum  and  Psa- 
cum. — 4.  A  town  on  the  eastern  part  of  the 
northern  coast  of  Crete,  belonging  to  Uie  terri- 
tory of  Lyctos,  and  aituated  on  Uie  narrowcs 
part  of  Uie  island. — S.  A  ttiwn  in  Sicily.  VU. 

HiSACLEA  MlHOA. 

[MinolDBi  iMStJLA  (Hfvu^drf  T^^eot),  small 
islands  in  tbe  soathem  part  of  the  .£gean,  form- 
ing a  portion  of  the  Cycladea,  jast  north  of 

Crete.] 

Miifos  (H/vtff).  1.  Son  of  Japiter(Zetis)  and 
Europe,  brother  of  Rhadamantliys,  was  tbe  king 
and  legislator  of  Crete.  After  his  death  he  be- 
came one  of  the  judges  of  ^e  shades  in  Hades. 
He  was  the  lather  of  Deacalien  and  Ariadne ; 
and,  according  to  Apollodorus,  the  brother  of 
Sarpedon.  Some  traditions  relate  that  Minos 
married  Itone,  daughter  of  Lyotins,  by  whom 
he  bad  a  son,  Lycastus,  and  that  the  latter  be- 
came, by  Ida,  the  daughter  of  Corybas,  the  fa- 
ther of  another  Minos.  But  it  should  be  ob- 
served that  Homer  and  Hesiod  know  only  of 
one  Minos,  the  ruler  of  Cnosns,  and  tbe  son 
and  friend  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  and  that  they  re- 
late nearly  the  same  things  about  him  which 
later  traditions  assign  to  a  second  Minos,  the 
grandson  of  the  former.  In  this  case,  as  in 
many  other  mythbal  traditiona,  a  rationalistic 
criticism  attempted  to  solve  contradictions  and 
difficulties  in  tbe  stories  about  a  person  by  as- 
suming that  the  contradictory  accounts  must 
refer  to  two  difi^rent  personages. — 2.  Grand 
son  of  the  former,  and  a  son  of  Lycastus  and 
Ida,  was  likewise  a  king  and  lawgiver  of  Crete. 
He  is  described  as  tbe  haaband  of  Pasipbae,  a 
daughter  of  Helioe ;  and  as  the  father  of  Oa. 
trens,  Deucalion,  Glaucui,  Androgeos,  Acalle, 
Xenodice,  Ariadne,  and  Pheedra.  After  the 
death  of  Asterius,  Minos  aimed  at  tbe  suprem- 
acy of  Crete,  and  declared  that  it  was  destined 
to  him  by  the  gods;  in  proof  of  which,  be  assert- 
ed that  the  gods  fdways  answered  hta  prayers: 
Accordingly,  as  he  was  offering  up  a  sacrifice 
to  Neptune  (Poseidon),  he  prayed  that  a  ball 
might  come  forth  from  the  sea,  and  promised  to 
sacrifice  the  animal.  Tbe  bull  appeared,  and 
Minos  became  king  of  Crete.  (Others  say  that 
Minos  disputed  the  government  with  his  broth- 
er Sarpedon,  and  conquered.)  Bat  Minos,  who 
admired  the  beauty  of  the  bull,  did  not#acrifice 
him,  and  substituted  another  in  his  place.  Nep* 
tune  (Poseidon)  therefore  rendered  the  bull  fu 
rious,  and  made  Pasipbae  conceive  a  passion 
for  the  animal.   Dcdalus  enabled  P-iaipbae  tt 
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fra.if}  her  passion,  and  ahe  became  by  the  bull 
ue  mother  of  the  Minotaarus,  a  nonster  with 
a  human  body  aai  a  bull's  head,  or,  according 
to  others,  with  a  bull's  body  and  a  human  head! 
The  monster  was  kept  in  the  labyrinth  at  Cno- 
■us,  constructed  by  Dsdalus.  Dsdalus  fled 
from  Crete  to  escape  the  wrath  of  Mioos,  and 
took  refuse  in  Sicily.  Minos  followed  him  to 
Sicily,  and  waa  there  slain  by  Cocaius  and  his 
daughters.  Minos  is  further  said  to  have  di- 
vided Crete  into  three  parts,  and  to  have  ruled 
Dioe  years.  The  Cretans  traced  their  legal  and 
political  institutions  to  Minos.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  instructed  in  the  art  of  law-giving  by 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  himself;  and  the  Spartan  Ly- 
eurguB  was  belieTed  to  have  taken  the  legisla- 
tion of  Mtoos  as  bis  model.  Id  1ms  time  Crete 
was  a  powerful  maritime  state ;  and  Minos  not 
only  checked  the  piratical  pursuits  of  his  con- 
temporaries, but  made  hiaoself  master  of  the 
Greek  islands  of  the  Mgeao.  The  most  an- 
cient legends  describe  Minos  as  a  just  and  wise 
law-giver,  whereas  the  later  accounts  repre- 
•ent liim  as  an  aqjust  and  cruel  tyrant  In  or- 
der to  avenge  the  wrong  done  to  his  son  {vid. 
Androoeos)  at  Athens,  be  made  war  against 
the  Athenians  and  Megariana.  He  subdued 
Megara,  and  compelled  the  Athenians  either 
every  year  or  every  nine  years  to  send  him  as 
a  tribute  seven  youths  and  seven  maidens,  who 
were  devoured  in  the  labyrinth  by  the  Minotau- 
TQs.  The  monster  was  slain  by  Theseus. 

MlMOTAOSOB.     Vid.  MiKoa. 

MiNTHA  (Htv^),  a  daughter  of  Cocytus,  be- 
loved by  Hades,  was  metamorphosed  by  Ceres 
(Demeter)  or  Proserpina  (Persephone)  into  a 
plant  called  after  her  mijuha,  or  mint.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Pylos  there  was  a  hill  called 
after  her,  and  at  its  foot  there  was  a  temple  of 
Vlnto  (Hades),  and  a  grove  of  Ceres  (I)emeter). 

MimHB  (iiivBtj :  now  Vunuka),  a  mountain 
of  Glis  in  Tr^hylia,  near  Pylos. . 

MnrruiH A  (Minturnensis :  now  TrajeUa)^  an 
important  town  in  Latium,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Campaniat  was  situated  on  the  Appia  Via,  and 
on  both  banks  of  the  Lira,  and  near  the  month 
of  this  river.  It  was  an  ancient  town  of  the 
Ausones  or  Auranci,  but  surrendered  to  the  Ro- 
mans of  its  own  accord,  and  received  a  Roman 
colony  B.C.  896.  It  was  snbseqaently  recol- 
onized  by  Julins  Caesar.  In  its  neighborhood 
waa  a  grove  sacred  to  the  nymph  Marica,  and 
also  extensive  marshes  {Paludei  Mintumentet), 
formed  by  the  overflowing  of  the  River  lAria, 
in  which  Marias  was  taken  prisoner.  Vid.  p. 
480,  a.  The  neighbortiood  of  Mintnms  pro- 
duced good  wine.  There  are  the  mine  of  an 
amphitheatre  and  of  an  aqueduct  at  the  modern 
Trajelta. 

[MiimciA,  one  of  the  vestal  priestesses  in 
B.C.  337.  Her  passion  for  gay  attire  made  her 
conduct  Bospeoted.  On  inqniiy,  suspicion  was 
justified,  and  Minuoia  was  boded  alive.] 

MiifnoiiRns  (MiMtM[iin>ac).  1.  A  Greek  rhet- 
orician, was  a  contemporaiy  of  ^e  celebrated 
rhetorician  Hermogenes  of  Tarsus  (flourished 
A.I).  11$),  with  whom  he  was  at  variance. — 2. 
An  Athenian,  the  son  of  Nicagoras,  was  also  a 
Greek  rtietoncian,  and  lived  in  the  reign  of 
OaUienuB  (A.D.  S6(Me6S).  He  was  the  author 
of  several  rhetiHisd  woHes,  and  a  portion  of  bis 
filS 


T^x^^  ^iropiK^  is  extant,  and  is  published  in  tlia 
ninth  volume  of  Walz's  Rhetoria  Qraei. 

MinulIus  AuouRiNUs.    Vid.  Acodbirob. 

MiNUci'ua  BasIlus.    Vid.  BAaiLus. 

MtNocIuB  RuFoa.  1.  M.,  consul  B.C.  S8l, 
when  ha  carried  on  war  against  the  Istrians. 
In  217  he  was  magister  equitum  to  the  dictator 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus.  The  cautious  policy  of 
Fabius  displeased  Minucius;  and  accordingly, 
when  Fabius  was  called  away  to  Rome,  Miou- 
cius  disobeyed  the  positive  commands  of  the 
dictator,  and  risked  a  battle  witt  a  portion  of 
Hannibal'a  troops.  He  was  forUoate  enough 
to  gain  a  victory  ;  in  consequence  of  wiiicb,  be 
became  so  popular  at  Rome  that  a  bill  was  pass- 
ed giving  him  equal  military  power  with  the 
dictator.  The  Roman  army  was  now  divided, 
and  each  portion  encamped  separately  under  its 
own  general.  Anxious  for  distinction,  Minu- 
cius  eagerly  accepted  a  battle  which  was  offer-' 
ed  him  by  Hannibal,  but  was  defeated,  and  his 
troops  were  onljr  saved  from  total  destruction 
^  the  timely  amval  of  Fabius  with  all  his  forces 
Thereupon  Minucius  generously  acknowledged 
his  error,  gave  up  his  separate  command,  and 
placed  himself  again  under  the  authority  of  the 
dictator.  He  fell  at  the  battle  of  Cannee  in 
the  following  year. — 2.  Q.,  plebeian  tedile  SOI, 
prcetor  200,  and  consul  197,  when  he  carried  on 
war  against  the  Boii  with  success.  In  189  he 
was  one  of  the  ten  pommissioners  sent  into 
Asia  after  the  conquest  at  Antiochua  the  Great ; 
and  in  1^  he  was  one  of  the  three  arobassadora 
sent  into  Gaul. — 3.  M.,  prstor  197. — 4.  M.,  trib- 
une of  the  plebs  121,  brought  forward  a  bill  to 
repeal  the  laws  of  C.  Gracchus.  This  Marcus 
Minucius  and  his  brother  Quintus  are  mention- 
ed as  arbiters  between  the  inhabitants  of  Genua 
and  the  Viturii,  in  a  very  interesting  inscrip- 
tion which  was  discovered  in  the  year  1606^ 
about  ten  miles  from  the  modem  city  of  Genoa. 
— 5.  Q.,  consul  110,  obtained  Macedonia  as  bis 
province,  carried  on  war  with  success  against 
the  barbanana  in  Thrace,  and  triumphed  on  his 
return  to  Rome.  He  perpetuated  the  memory 
of  his  triumph  by  building  the  Poiticus  Minn- 
cia,  near  the  Circus  Flanunius. 

MiNucJos  Felix.    Vid.  Felix. 

Miitf  £  (tiiviof),  an  ancient  Greek  race,  who 
originally  dwelt  m  Thessaly.  lolcos,  in  Thes- 
saly,  was  one  of  their  most  ancient  seats.  Their 
ancestal  hero,  Minyas,  is  said  to  have  migrated 
from  Thessaly  into  the  north  of  Bteotia,  and 
there  to  have  established  the  empire  of  the 
Minyn,  with  the  capital  of  Orchomenos.  Vid. 
OBcHoHBif  OS.  As  the  greater  part  of  the  Argo 
nauts  were  descended  from  the  Minys,  they 
are  themselves  called  Minys.  The  descend- 
ants of  the  Argonauts  founded  a  colony  in  I^em- 
nos  called  Minye.  Thence  they  proceeded  t# 
Etis  Triphylia,  and  to  the  island  of  Thera. 

Minnas  (Mtvvor),  son  of  Chryses,  and  the  an 
cestral  hero  of  the  race  of  the  Minyse.  The  ac- 
counts of  bis  genealogy  vary  very  much  in  the 
difierent  traditions,  for  some  call  him  a  son 
of  Orcbomenus  or  Eteocles,  others  of  Neptune 
(Poseidon),  Aleus,  Mars  (Ares).  Sisyphus,  o( 
Halmus.  He  is  further  called  the  husband  of 
Tritorania,  Clytodora,  or  I^nosyra.  Orcbome- 
nus, Presboa,  Athamas,  Diochthondas,  Eteocly* 
meite,  Periclymene,  Leucinpe,  Arsinoe,  and  Al 
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uatboe  or  Alcitbofi,  are  mentioned  as  his  chil- 
dreo.  His  tomb  was  sbown  at  Orchomenos  in 
Boeotia.  A  daughter  of  Minyas  was  called 
Minyelaa  (•&!»)  or  Miiieis (-tiit«).  Yid.  Ot.,  Met.^ 
IT.,  1,  38. 

MirobrIoa.  1.  A  town  of  the  Celtici  in  La- 
sitania,  on  the  coast  of  the  ocean. — 2.  A  Ro- 
man monicipiain  in  the  territory  of  the  Turduli, 
Ai  Hispania  Bxtioa,  od  the  road  from  Emerita 
to  CKsaraugusta. 

MiBBKDH  (now  Punta.  di  Miseno),  a  promon- 
tory ifl  Campania,  sooth  of  Cumffi,  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  Misenns,  the  companion 
and  tmmpeter  of  .^neas,  who  was  drowned  and 
buried  here.  The  bay  formed  by  this  promon- 
tory was  converted  by  Anguatus  into  an  excel- 
lent haihor,  and  was  made  the  principal  station 
or  the  Roman  fleet  on  the  l^hene  Sea.  A 
town  sprung  op  around  Uie  harbor,  and  here  the 
admiral  of  tbe  fleet  usually  resided.  The  io- 
babitants  were  called  Mtsenates  and  Misenen- 
sea.  Tbe  Roman  nobles  had  prevjoosly  buUt 
villas  on  tbe  coast.  Here  was  the  villa  of  C. 
Marius,  which  was  purehased  by  Lucnllas,  and 
which  afterward  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Emperor  Tiberias,  who  died  at  this  place. 

[MiSBiTUB  (}/ltn^v6c).  1.  A  companion  of  Ulys- 
ses.— 8.  Pilot  or  tbe  fleet  of  ^neas ;  according 
to  Virgil,  at  first  a  companion  and  trnmpeter  of 
Hector,  afterward  fiiUowed.£ae8S  to  Italy.  Vid. 

Misrracis,  the  ftther-in-Iaw  of  the  Emperor 
Gordian  III.,  who  married  his  daughter  Sabinia 
Tranqaillina  in  A.D.  24l.  Miaitheus  was  a  man 
of  learning,  virtue,  and  ability.  He  was  ap- 
pointed by  his  son-in-law  prsKct  of  the  prteto- 
rians,  and  effected  many  important  reforms  in 
the  royal  household.  He  accompanied  Gordtan 
in  bis  expedition  against  tbe  Persians,  whom  he 
defeated ;  but  in  the  toone  of  this  war  he  was 
cut  off"  either  by  disease  or  by  the  treadbery  of 
his  successor  Philippos,  849. 

MiTHBADATss  or  MithbipIteb  (UidpaiaTiic  or 
MiBptiartii),  a  common  name  among  the  Mcdes 
and  Persians,  derived  from  Mitra  orMithra,  tbe 
Persian  name  for  tbe  sun,  and  the  rpot  da,  sig- 
nifying "to  give."  Mithradates  would  there- 
fore mean,  "  given  by  the  saa.**  [The  form 
Mithradates,  which  is  found  on  coins,  is  more 
oonreet  than  Mithridatea,  thongfa  the  latter  is 
the  usual  one  in  Greek  writers.]  1.  I.  King, 
or,  more  properly,  satrap  of  Pontes,  was  son  of 
Ari(Aarzaaes  I.,  and  was  succeeded  by  Ariobar- 
sanes  n.,  about  B.C.  363.  Tbe  kings  of  Pontus 
claimed  to  be  lineally  descended  from  one  of 
the  seven  Persians  who  had  eonsptred  against 
tbe  Magi,  and  who  was  subsequently  establish- 
ed by  Darius  Hystaspis  in  tbe  government  of 
the  countries  bordering  on  tbe  Euxine  Sea. 
Very  little  is  known  of  their  history  until  after 
the  fall  of  the  Persian  empire.— 3.  II.  King  of 
Pontus  (S37-302),  succeeded  his  father  Ariobar- 
zanea  II.,  and  was  the  founder  of  the  independ- 
ent kingdom  of  Pontua.  After  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  be  was  for  a  time  subject 
to.Antigonu8 ;  bat  daring  the  war  between  tbe 
successors  of  Alexander,  be  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing his  independence.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  84.-3.  III.  King  of  Pontus  (302-866), 
son  and  successor  of  the  preceding.  Ho  en- 
larged his  paternal  dominions  by  the  ac^uisi- 1 


tion  of  great  part  of  Cappadocia  and  Paplilagu 
nta.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ariobar 
zanes  III.— 4.  IV.  King  of  Pontus  (about  84fr< 
190),  son  and  successor  of  Ariobarzanes  III. 
He  gave  his  daughter  Laodice  in  marriage  to 
Antiochus  III.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Pharnaces  I.— 5.  V.  King  of  Pontus  (about  166- 
13<^  sumamed  Eduobtks,  son  and  successor 
of  Phamacea  I.  He  was  the  first  of  the  kings 
of  Pontes  who  made  an  alliance  with  the  Ro- 
mans, wluHn  he  assisted  in  the  third  Punic  war 
and  in  the  war  against  Aristonicus  (131-129) 
He  was  assassinated  at  Sinope  by  a  conspiracy 
among  his  own  immediate  attendants. — 6.  VI. 
Kingof  Pontus  (12(^3),  surnamed  Eupatob, 
also  Dioirrsos,  but  more  commonly  the  Great, 
was  tbe  son  and  successor  of  the  preceding, 
and  was  only  rieven  years  old  at  tbe  period  of 
his  accession.  We  have  very  imperfect  infor- 
mation concerning  the  earlier  years  of  his  reign, 
and  much  of  what  has  been  transmitted  to  us 
wears  a  veiy  suspicious  aspect.  We  are  told 
that  immediately  on  ascending  tbe  throne  he 
found  himself  assailed  by  the  designs  of  his 
goudlans,  but  that  be  succeeded  in  eluding  all 
their  machinations,  partly  by  displaying  a  cour- 
age and  address  in  warlike  exercises  beyond 
hts  years,  partly  by  tbe  use  of  antidotes  against 
poison,  to  which  he  began  thus  early  to  accus- 
tom himself  In  order  to  evade  tbe  designs 
against  his  life,  be  also  devoted  much  of  his 
t&e  to  hunting,  and  took  refuge  in  the  remot- 
est and  most  unfrequented  regions,  under  pre- 
tence of  pursuing  the  pleasures  of  the  chase 
Whatever  truth  there  may  he  in  these  accounts, 
it  is  certain  tbat  when  he  attained  to  manhood 
he  was  not  only  endowed  with  consummate 
skill  in  all  martial  exercises,  and  possessed  of 
a  bodily  frame  innred  to  all  hardships,  as  well 
as  a  spirit  to  brave  every  danger,  but  bis  nat- 
urally Ttgorons  intelleot  had  been  improved  by 
careful  eottura.  As  a  boy,  he  had  been  brought 
up  at  Sinope,  where  he  bad  probably  received 
the  elements  of  a  Greek  education ;  and  so 
powerfhl  was  his  memory,  tbat  he  is  said  to 
have  learned  not  less  than  twenty-five  langua- 
ges, and  to  have  been  able,  in  the  days  of  bis 
greatest  power,  to  transact  business  with  the 
deputies  of  every  tribe  subject  to  his  rule  in 
their  own  peculiar  dialect.  The  first  steps  of 
his  career  were  marked  by  blood.  He  is  said 
to  have  murdered  his  mother,  to  whom  a  share 
in  the  royal  authority  bad  been  left  by  Mithra- 
dates Euergetes  ;  and  this  was  followed  by  tliak 
assassination  of  his  brother.  In  the  early  part 
of  bis  reign  he  subdued  the  barbarian  tribes  be- 
tween the  Euxine  and  the  confines  of  Armenia, 
including  the  whole  of  Colchis  and  the  province 
called  lesser  Armenia,  and  even  extended  his 
conquests  beyond  tbe  Caucasus.  He  assisted 
Parisadcs,  king 'of  the  Bosporus,  against  tbe 
Sarmatians  and  Roxnlani,  and  rendered  the 
whole  of  the  Tauric  Chersonese  tributary  to  his 
kingdom.  After  the  death  of  Parisades,  the 
kingdom  of  Bosporus  itself  was  incorporated 
With  bis  dominions.  He  was  now  in  posses- 
sion of  such  great  power  tbat  he  began  to  deem 
himself  equal  to  a  contest  with  Rome  itself. 
Many  causes  of  dissension  bad  already  arisen 
between  them,  but  Mithradates  had  hitherto 
snbmitted  to  ibu  mandates  of  Rome.  Even 
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■Iter  expelling  Ariobarsanes  from  Cappadocia, 
and  Nieomedes  from  Bithynia  ia  90,  he  offered 
no  reaistaoce  to  the  Romans  when  they  re- 
stored these  monarchs  to  their  kingdom.  But 
when  Nicomedee,  urged  by  the  Roman  legales, 
invaded  the  territories  of  Mithradates,  the  lat- 
ter made  preparations  for  imraediate  hostilities. 
His  success  was  rapid  and  striking.  In  88  he 
druru  Ariobarzanes  out  of  Cappadocia,  and  Nie- 
omedes out  of  Bithynia,  defeated  tho  Roman 
generals  who  had  supported  the  latter,  made 
himself  master  of  Phrygia  and  Galatia,  and  at 

*  last  of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia.  Dnriog 
the  winter  he  issued  the  sanguinary  order  to 
all  the  cities  ot  Asia  to  put  to  death,  on  the 
same  day,  all  the  Roman  and  Italian  citizens 
who  were  to  be  found  within  their  walla.  So 
hateful  had  the  Romans  rendered  themaelTefl, 
that  these  commands  were  obeyed  with  alac- 
rity by  almost  all  the  cities  of  Asia,  and  eighty 
thousand  Romans  and  Italians  are  said  to  hare 
perished  in  this  fearful  massacre.  Meantime 
Sulla  bad  received  the  command  of  the  war 
against  Hithradates,  and  crossed  over  into 
Greece  in  87.  Mithradates,  however,  bad  re- 
solved not  to  await  the  Romans  in  Asia,  but  had 
already  sent  his  general  Aichelaus  into  Greece 
attheheadofapowerfolarmy.  The  war  proved 
unfavorable  to  the  king.  Archelaus  was  twice 
defeated  by  Sulla  with  immense  loss  nearChas- 
ronea,  and  Orchomenos  in  BceoUa  (86).  About 
the  same  time  Mithradates  was  himself  defeat- 
ed  In  Asia  by  Fimbria.  Vid.  T^hbbu.  "Zliese 
dimsters  led  him  to  sue  for  peace,  which  Sulla 
was  willing  to  grant,  because-  he  was  anxious 
to  return  to  Italy,  which  was  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  his  enemies.  Mithradates  consented 
to  abandon  all  his  conquests  in  Asia,  to  pay  a 
sum  of  two  thousand  talents,  and  to  surrender 
to  the  Romans  a  fleet  of  seventy  ships.  Thus 
tenninatedthefiratMithTad8tiowar(84).  Short- 
ly afterward  Murena,  who  had  been  left  In  com- 
mand of  Asia  by  Sulla,  invaded  the  dominions 
of  Mithradates  (83),  under  the  flimsy  pretext 
that  the  king  had  not  yet  evacuated  the  whole 
of  Cappadocia.  In  the  following  year  (8S)  Mu- 
rena renewed  his  hostile  incursions,  but  wa^ 
defeated  by  Mitbradatea  on  the  banks  of  the 
River  Halys.  But  shortly  afterward  Harena 
received  peremptory  orders  from  Sulla  to  de- 
sist from  noatilities ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
peace  was  again  restored.  This  is  usually  call- 
ed the  second  Mithradatic  war.  Mithradates, 

jbowever,  was  well  aware  that  the  peace  be- 
tween hun  and  Rome  was  in  fact  a  mero  sus- 
pension of  hosttliUes.  and  that  the  republic  would 
never  suffbr  the  massacre  of  her  citizens  in  Asia 
to  mnain  ultimately  unpunished.  No  formal 
treaty  was  ever  concluded  between  Mithradates 
and  the  Roman  senate ;  and  the  king  had  in  vain 
endeavored  to  obtain  the  ratification  of  the 
terms  agreed  on  between  him  and  Sulla.  The 
death  of  Nieomedes  III.,  king  of  Bithynia,  at 
the  beginnine  of  74,  brought  matters  to  acrisis. 
That  monarch  left  his  dominions  by  wiO  to  the 
Roman  people ;  and  Bithynia  was  accordingly 
declared  a  Roman  province ;  but  Mithradates 
asserted  that  the  late  king  had  left  a  legitimate 
son  by  his  wife  Nysa,  whose  pretensions  he  im- 
mediately prepared  to  support  by  his  arms.  He 
had  empliTea  thf  last  few  years  in  forming  a 
nu 


powerful  army,  armed  and  disciplined  in  the  fto 
man  manner ;  and  be  now  took  the  field  vhb 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  foot  soldiers, 
sixteen  thousand  horse,  and  a  vast  number  of 
barbarian  auxiliaries.  This  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  third  Mithradatic  war.  The  two 
Roman  consuls,  LucuUus  and  Cotta,  were  un- 
able to  oppose  bis  first  irruption.  He  traversed 
Bithynia  without  encountering  any  renstance  - 
and  when  at  length  Cotta  ventured  to  give  bim 
battle  under  the  walls  of  Chalccdon,  the  consnl 
was  totally  defeated  both  by  sea  and  land.  Mith* 
radates  then  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Cyzieus 
both  by  sea  and  land.  Lucullus  marched  to  the 
relief  of  the  city,  cut  oflT  the  king's  supplies,  and 
eventually  compelled  him  to  raise  the  siege 
early  in  78.  On  his  retreat  Mithradates  suf 
fercd  great  loas,  and  eventually  took  refuge  in 
Pontus.  Hither  LaooUus  followed  him  in  the 
next  year.  The  new  army  which  the  king  bad 
collected  was  entirely  defeated  by  the  Roman 
general  -,  and  Mithradates,  despairing  of  oppos- 
ing the  further  progress  of  Lucullus,  took  ref- 
uge in  the  daminions  of  his  son-in-law  Tigranes, 
tbe  .king  of  Armenia.  Tigranes  at  first  showed 
no  disposition  to  attempt  the  restoration  of  hte 
fatherTin-law ;  but  being  offended  at  the  hauffb- 
ty  conduct  of  Appius  Claudius,  whom  Lucullus 
had  sent  to  demand  the  surrender  of  Mithra- 
dates, the  Armenian  king  not  only  refused  this 
request,  but  determined  to  prepare  for  war  with 
the  Romans.  Accordingly,  in  6^  Lucullus 
marched  into  Armenia,  defeated  Tfgraoea  and 
Mithradates  nearTigranocerta,  and  m  the  next 
year  (66)  again  defeated  the  allied  monarche 
near  Artaxata.  The  Roman  general  then  turned 
aside  into  Mesopotamia,  and  laid  siege  to  Nis- 
ibis.  Here  the  Roman  soldiers  broke  out  into 
open  mutiny,  and  demanded  to  be  led  home ; 
and  Lucullus  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  and 
rotum  to  Asia  Minor.  Meanwhile  Mithradates 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Lucul- 
lus to  invade  Pontus  at  the  head  of  a  large 
army.  He  defeated  Fabius  and  Triarius,  to 
whom  the  defence  of  Pontus  had  been  commit- 
ted ;  and  when  Lucullus  returned  to  Pontus, 
he  was  unable  to  resume  the  offensive  in  cod- 
aeqneooe  of  the  mutinoos  spirit  offals  own  act- 
diers.  Mithradates  was  thus  able,  before  the 
close  of  67,  to  regain  possession  of  the  greater 
part  of  bis  hereditary  dominions.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  ^66)  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  in- 
trusted to  Pompey.  Hostilities  were  resumed 
with  greater  vigor  than  ever.  Mithradates  was 
obliged  to  retire  before  the  Romans,  hut  was  sur- 
prised and  defeated  by  Pompey  ;  and  as  Tigra- 
nes now  refused  to  admit  him  into  his  own  do- 
minions, he  resolved  to  plunge  with  his  small 
army  into  the  heart  of  Colchis,  and  thence  make 
bis  way  to  the  Palus  Meotis  and  the  Cimme- 
rian Bosporus.  Arduous  as  this  enterprise  ap- 
peared, it  was  successfully  accomplished  ;  and 
he  at  lengtli  established  himself  without  oppo- 
sition at  Panticapieum,  the  capital  of  Bosporus. 
He  had  now  nothing  to  fear  from  the  ponmit  of 
Pompey,  who  turned  his  arms  first  against  Ti- 
granes, and  afterward  against  Syria.  Unable 
to  obtain  peace  from  Pompey,  except  be  would 
come  in  person  to  make  his  submission,  Mith- 
radates conceived  the  daring  project  of  march* 
ing  round  the  northern  and  western  coasts  of 
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riie  Eoxioe.  tbroagb  the  wild  tribes  of  tbe  Sar- 
matiam  and  GeUe,  and  lUTing  gathered  round 
hia  standard  all  these  barbarous  natimis,  to  pen- 
etrate into  Italy  itself.  Bat  meanwhile  disaf- 
fection had  made  rapid  progress  among  bis  fol- 
lowers. His  son  Pbamaces  at  lengtb  openly  re- 
belled against  bim.  He  was  joined  both  by  the 
whole  army  and  tbe  citizens  of  Panticapcum, 
who  uoanimoosly  proclaimed  bim  king ;  and 
Milbradates,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  a  strong 
tower,  aawthat  no  choice  remaii»d  to  him  but 
death  or  captirity.  Hereupon  he  took  poison, 
which  he  constantly  carried  with  him ;  bat  hrs 
eonstitutiun  had  been  so  long  inured  to  antidotes 
that  it  did  not  prodace  the  desired  effect,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  one  of 
his  Gaulish  mercenaries  to  dispatch  bim  with 
his  sword.  He  died  in  68.  His  body  was  sent 
1^  Pbamaces  to  Pompey  at  Amisus,  as  a  tcken 
of  his  submission  ;  but  the  conqueror  caused  it 
to  be  interred  with  regal  honors  in  the  sepul- 
chre of  his  forefathers  at  Sinope.  He  was  sixty- 
eight  or  sixty-nine  years  old  at  the  tune  of  ((is 
death,  and  bad  reigned  fifty-seven  years,  of 
which  twenty-five  bad  been  ooeopied,  with  only 
a  few  brief  intervals,  is  one  contuioed  stmg^ 
against  tbe  Roman  power.  The  estimation  in 
miich  he  was  held  by  bis  adveraaries  is  tbe 
strongest  testimony  to  his  great  abilities :  Cice- 
ro  ca^  bim  the  greatest  of  all  lungs  after  Alex- 
ander, and  in  another  passage  says  that  he  was 
a  more  formidable  opffooeat  thaa,  any  other 
monarch  whom  the  Runau'  arms  bad  yet  en- 
coantered. — 7.  Kingra  of  Parthia.  Fid.  Aasi- 
ois,  6, 9, 18.— 8.  Of  Fargamus,  son  of  Menodo- 
rae ;  but  his  mother  having  ba^n  amour  with 
Mittaradatea  the  Great,  he  was  generally  looked 
upon  ss  in  reality  the  son  of  that  monardi. 
The  king  himself  bestowed  great  care  on  his 
edncatioo ;  and  he  appears  as  early  as  64  to 
have  exercised  the  obief  control  over  the  affairs 
of  his  native  city.  At  a  sobseqnent  period  be 
served  under  Jnuos  Cnsar  in  the  Alexandrean 
war  (48) ;  and  aftcv  the  'defeat  of  Pbarnaces  in 
the  following  year  (47),  Cssar  bestowed  upon 
Mithradates  the  kingdom  of  the  Bosporus,  and 
also  the  tetrarcby  of  the  Galatians.  But  the 
kiagdoik  of  the  Bosponts  still  lonained  to  be 
won,  for  Asander,  who  had  revolted  against 
Phaisaces,  was,  in  fact,  master  of  the  whole 
ccmntry,  and  Mithradates  having  attempted  to 
enel  Asander,  was  defeated  and  slain. 

MiTBRADATii  Rsolo  (Hidfiiidnm  x<jpo)>  a  dis- 
trict of  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  on  the  western  aide 
of  the  River  Rha  (now  Wdga),  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  the  place  of  refuge  of  the  latt 
Mithradates,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 

Mithras  {liiOpat),  the  god  of  the  sun  among 
the  Persians.  About  the  time  of  the  Roman 
emperors  his  worship  was  introduced  at  Rome, 
and  thence  spread  over  all  parts  of  the  empire. 
Tbe  god  is  commonly  represented  as  a  liand- 
•ome  youth,  wearing  the  Phrygian  cap  and  at- 
tire, and  kneeling  on  a  bull  whmh  is  tbrtvwn  on 
tbe  ground,  and  whose  throat  ha  is  cutting. 
The  boll  is  at  tbe  same  time  attacked  by  a  dog, 
a  serpent,  and  a  scorpion.  This  group  appears 
frequently  among  ancient  works  of  art,  and  a 
fine  specimen  is  preserved  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. 

[MmBiSiTioN  (Hi^(Mnoi>),a  monotais  fof 


tress  in  tbe  territory  of  the  Trocnii,  on  the  bm 
ders  of  Galatia  and  Pontus.] 

[MlTBBOSAKZANn  (iliSpoSap^avpf:).  1.  F» 
tber-in-law  of  Datames,  whom  he  joined  in  b.u 
revolt  from  tbe  Persian  king,  but  aAerwaru 
having  deserted  with  his  troops,  he  was  slain 
by  Datames. — S.  General  of  the  Cappadocian 
forces  in  the  Persian  army  at  the  battle  of  the 
Granicus,  where  he  lost  his  life. — 3.  A  general 
of  Tigranes,  was  sent  to  oppose  the  Romans 
under  Lncullns,  but  was  defeated  and  slain  by 
them.] 

[MiTYs,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  north  of  the 
Haiiacmon,  emptied  into  the  Thennaieus  Sinus.] 

MiTYLiKS.    Vid.  Mttilkns. 

[Mnaaalcab  (TAvaad^af),  an  epigrammatic 
poet  of  Sicyonia,  under  whose  name  eighteen 
digrams  are  given  in  Bninok's  Analects.  His 
date  is  uocertain.] 

MiTABiAs  (Uvaaiaf),  of  Patara  in  Lycia,  not 
of  Patrs  in  Acbaia,  was  a  pupil  of  Eratosthe- 
nes, and  a  grammarian  of  considerable  celeb- 
rity. He  wrote  two  works,  one  of  a  chorograph- 
ical  description,  entitled  Penplu*  {TlepMovf), 
snd  the  other  a  ooUaetion  of  oracles  given  at 
Delphi. 

[MnAsimrsClCf  affitrirof),  a  Spartan  naval  com- 
mander ;  led  the  Spartan  fleet  of  sixty  ships 
against  CoTcyn,  B.C.  878.  He  was  at  first  suc- 
cessful, but,  having  relaxed  his  vigilance,  be 
was  defeated  and  ^ain  by  the  Corcyreans.] 

Mmski  (lAv^fiTi),  i.  e.,  memory,  one  of  the 
three  Muses  who  were  in  early  times  worship- 
ped at  Ascra  in  Bceotia.  There  seems  to  have 
been  also  a  tradition  that  Mneme  was  the  moth- 
er of  the  Muses,  for  Ovid  {Mel.,  v.,  368)  calls 
them  Mnemonides ;  unless  this  be  only  an 
abridged  form  for  the  daughters  of  Mnemosyne. 

Vid.  }Ai3*M. 

MNSHdsf  NE(Mi^;«»l}v9},t.  e.,memory,daugh 
ter  of  Uranus,  and  one  of  the  Titanides,  became 
by  Jupiter  (Zens)  tbe  mother  of  the  Muses. 

Mmbsasohds  [VLv^oaprof)-  1-  of  Ea 
phron  or  Enthypfaron,  and  father  of  Pythagoraa 
He  was  generally  believed  not  to  hare  been  of 
purely  Greek  origin.  According  to  some  ac- 
counts, be  belonged  to  tbe  Tyrrhenians  of  Lem- 
nos  and  Jmbros,  and  is  said  to  have  been  an 
engraver  of  rings.  Accordingto  other  acconnts, 
tbe  name  of  tbe  fathter  of  Pythagoras  was  Mar- 
mscns,  whose  father  Hippasus  came  from  Phlius 
—3.  Grandson  of  the  oreceding,  and  son  of  Py 
thagoras  and  Theano.  According  to  some  ac- 
connts he  succeeded  Aristeus  as  president  of 
the  Pythagorean  school. — 3.  A  Stoic  philoso- 
pher, a  disciple  of  Psnstius,  fiourisbed  about 
B.C.  110,  and  tan^t  at  Athens.  Among  hit 
pupils  was  Antiochns  of  Asoalon. 

MkksTclks  (tAvnaiK^^),  one  of  the  great  Athe- 
nian artists  of  tbe  age  of  Pericles,  was  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Propytaa  of  the  Acropolis,  the  build- 
ing of  wbicb  occupied  five  years,  B.C.  437-~488 
It  is  said  that,  during  the  progress  of  the  work- 
be  fell  from  the  snmmit  of  tbe  bnHding,  and 
was  supposed  o  be  mortally  injured,  but  was 
cured  by  a  herl)  which  Minervn  (Athena)  show- 
ed to  Pericles  in  a  dream. 

[Mnesilochcs  (tlviiaCXoxot^.  1.  One  of  the 
thirty  tyrants  at  Athens. — 2.  Son  of  Euripides 
bjr  Chosrile,  whose  father  was  also  called  Mne- 
silocbus,  is  said  to  have  been  an  acmr ;  be  it 
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Mid  als .  to  have  aided  Euripides  in  the  com- 
position of  hia  tragedies.] 

[MNEsiHJicHas  {Hvrialftaxof),  a  comic  poet  of 
the  middle  comedy,  some  fhtgmente  of  whose 
plays  are  still  extant,  and  are  given  Meineke, 
Fragm.  Comic.  Gr^.,  vol  iL,  p.  787-793,  edit, 
minor.  J 

[.ViNbsiTiiiDEs  (ltv^iS£t6tit),  one  of  the  thirty 
tiran's  at  Athens.] 

Mne8ith£[ib  {Jiiv^ai6co(),  a  physician,  was  a 
□atiTe  of  Athens,  and  lived  probably  in  the 
fourth  century  B.C.,  as  he  is  quoted  by  the 
comic  poet  Alexis.  He  enjoyed  a  great  repu- 
tation, and  is  freijuently  mentkuiea  by  Galen 
an  J  others. 

Mnebtek  (Hi^oTtip),  a  celebrated  pantomime 
actor  in  the  retgns  of  Caligula  and  Claudius, 
was  also  one  of  the  lovers-of  the  Empress  Mes- 
salina,  and  was  pot  to  death  upon  the  ruin  of 
tiie  latter. 

MxssTHBus,  a  Trojan,  who  aeeomiuDied 
^neas  to  Italy,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  an* 

cestra)  hero  of  the  Memmti. 

[Mmevis  (UvaSts),  the  name  of  the  sacred 
bull  worshipped  at  Heliopolis.  Vid.  Hbliopo- 
Lis,  No.  S.] 

MdABiTjs  (tSaaitnt,  ItSta :  UaaBtrai,  Moabl- 
tx :  in  the  Old  Testament,  Moab,  for  both  coun- 
try and  people),  a  district  of  Arabia  Petrsa, 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  from  the  River  Arnon 
(now  Wady-el-Mojib,  the  boundary  between  Pal- 
estine and  Arabia)  on  the  north,  to  Zoar,  near 
the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  the  south, 
between  the  Amorites  on  the  north,  the  Midi- 
aaites  on  the  eaM,  and  the  Edomitea  on  the 
south,  that  is,  before  the  hraelitisb  eooiiuest  of 
Canaan.  At  an  earlier  period,  the  country  of 
Moab  had  extended  northward,  beyond  the 
northern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  along  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Jordan,  as  far  as  the  River 
Jabbok,  but  it  had  been  wrested  from  them  by 
the  Amorites.  The  idains  east  of  the  Jordan 
were,  however,  still  called  the  plains  of  Moab. 
The  Moabites  were  left  undisturbed  by  the  Is- 
raelites on  their  march  to  Canaan ;  but  Balak, 
king  of  Moab,  through  fear  of  the  Israelites,  did 
what  he  could  to  harm  them,  first  by  his  vain 
attempt  to  induce  the  prophet  Balaam  to  curse 
the  people  whom  a  divine  impulse  forced  bim 
to  bless,  and  then  by  seducing  them  to  worship 
Baal-Peor.  Hence  the  hereditary  enmity  be- 
tween the  Israelites  and  Mosbites,  and  the 
tlireatenings  denounced  against  Moab  by  \hB 
Hebrew  prophets.  In  the  time  of  the  Judges 
they  subdued  the  southern  part  of  the  Jewish 
territory,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Ammonites 
and  Atnalekites,  and  held  it  for  eighteen  years 
(Judges,  iii.,  12,  foil.).  They  were  conquered 
by  iMvid,  after  the  jmrtition  of  whose  kingdom 
they  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  They 
revolted  after  the  death  of  Ahab  (B.C.  896),  and 
appear  to  have  become  virtually  independent ; 
and  after  the  ten  tribes  had  been  carried  into 
captivity,  the  Moabites  seem  to  have  recovered 
the  northern  part  of  their  original  territory. 
Tbey  were  subdaed  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  with 
other  nations  bordering  on  Palestine,  very  soon 
after  the  Babylonian  conquest  of  Judcea,  after 
which  they  scarcely  appear  as  a  distinct  nation, 
but,  after  a  few  references  to  them,  they  disap- 
pear n  the  general  name  of  the  \rabiana.  The 
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name  Mi.  abitis,  however,  was  sti.!  applied  to  th« 
district  of  Arabia,  between  the  Amon  (the  sooth- 
ern  fhmtier  of  Peres,  or  Palestine  east  of  the 
Jordan),  and  the  Nabatbsi,  in  the  mountains  of 
Seir.  The  Moabites  were  a  kindred  race  with 
the  Hebrews,  being  descended  from  Moab,  the 
son  of  Lot  They  worshipped  Baai-Peor  ftnd 
Chemosh  with  roost  licentious  rites,  and  they 
sometimes  ofi^red  homan  sacrifices.  Their 
government  was  monarchical.  They  were  orig- 
inally a  pastoral  people ;  but  the  excessive  fer- 
tility  of  their  eonntry,  which  is  a  mountainons 
tract  intersected  with  nch  valleys  and  snmer- 
ons  streams,  led  them  to  diligence  and  success 
in  agriculture.  The  frequent  ruins  of  tcwna 
and  traces  of  paved  roads,  which  still  cover  the 
face  of  the  country,  show  how  populous  and 
prosperous  it  was.  The  chief  city,  As  or  Rab- 
BATu-MoAB,  afterward  Abbopolh  (now  ruins  at 
iiaUa).  was  abont  twenty-five  miles  sonth  of 
the  Arnon. 

[MoAOBTH,  tyrant  of  the  Cibyrates,  in  Upper 
P^rygia,  made  himself  conspicnous  by  his  en- 
mity to  Rome  during  the  vrar  with  Antiochus 
the  Great,  for  which  he  was  condemned  by  the 
consul  Manilas  Vulso  to  pay  a  heavy  fine.] 

[MocA  (MoKo,  now  Mocha),  &  city  of  Arabia 
Petrsa,  which,  under  the  Roman  supremacy, 
was  regarded  as  a  holy  city,  and  had  its  own 
laws  ;  coins  of  this  city  of  the  time  of  the  An- 
tonines  and  Septimius  Severus  are  still  extant.] 

ModibtIk 0s,  HKBBiridci,  a  Roman  jurist,  and 
a  pupil  of  Ulpian,  flourished  in  the  reigns  of  Al- 
exander Severus,  Maximious,  and  the  Gordians, 
A.D.  S2S-S44.  He  taught  law  to  the  younger 
Maximinus.  "Dioafjh  Modestinus  is  the  latest 
of  Uie  great  Roman  jurists,  he  ranks  among  the 
most  distinguished.  There  are  three  hundred 
and  forty-five  excerpts  in  the  Digest  from  bis 
writings,  the  titles  of  which  show  the  extent 
and  variety  of  his  labora. 

MoDBSTos,  a  military  writer,  the  aothor  of  a 
L&dbu  it  Ybeaiuli»  Sti  M^tarU,  addressed  to 
theEmperorTacitns, A.D. 276.  Itis verybrief, 
and  presents  no  features  of  interest.  Printed 
in  all  the  chief  collections  of  Seriploret  de  R* 
Militari. 

MoDicU  (now  Monsa),  a  town  in  Gallia  Trans- 
padana,  on  tiie  River  l^ambrus,  north  of  Medio- 
ianum  (now  JfUon),  where  Theodoric  built  a 
palace,  and  Theodolioda,  queen  of  tbo  Lango- 
bards,  a  splendid  church,  which  still  eoDtauM 
many  of  the  precious  gifts  of  this  queen. 

MdsiN  (Modefv,  -eeiv,  or  letv),  a  little  village 
on  a  mountain  north  of  Lydda  or  Diospolis,  on 
the  extreme  northwest  of  Judtea,  celebrated  as 
the  n^ive  place  of  the  Maccabean  family.  Its 
exact  site  is  uncertain. 

HoHDB,  Mmms,  MMtms,  or  Mbkos  (now 
Jlfotn),  a  river  in  (Germany,  which  rises  in  tho 
Sadeti  Montes,  flows  through  the  territory  of 
the  Hermnnduri  and  the  Agri  decnmates  of  tliS 
Romans,  and  &lls  into  the  RJiine  opposUe  Ho 
gontiacum. 

M(EBiE  (SIo7/Mu),  called  Pabca  by  tiie  Ro* 
mans,  the  Fates.  Meera  properly  signifies  "  a 
share,"  and  as  a  personification  "  the  deity  who 
assigns  to  every  man  his  fete  or  his  share." 
Homer  usually  speaks  of  one  Mcera,  and  only 
.  once  mentions  the  Mara  in  the  plural  (II.,  zxiv., 
,  39).   In  bis  poems  Mcera  is  fate  personifiedt 
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ffbicb,  at  the  birth  of  man,  spins  out  the  thread 
or  his  future  life,  follows  hia  steps,  and  directs 
the  consequences  of  his  actions  according  to 
the  eonosel  of  tiie  gods.  But  tbn  peiaonincft- 
lioD  of  bis  Mtera  not  complete ;  for  be  men* 
tions  no  particular  appearance  of  the  goddess, 
no  attributes,  and  no  parentage.  His  Mcers  is 
therefore  quite  synonymous  with  Maa  (A.laa). 
In  Hesiod  the  personitication  of  the  Mcere  is 
complete.  He  calls  them  daifghters  of  Jupiter 
(Zens)  and  Tliemia,  snd  makes  them  three  is 
namber,  viz.,  Clotro,  or  the  spinning  fate ; 
Lachbsis,  or  tho  one  who  assigns  to  man  his 
fate;  and  Atbofos,  or  the  fate  that  can  not  be 
aToided.  Later  writers  differ  in  their  genealogy 
of  the  Mcers  from  that  of  Hesiod ;  thus  they 
are  called  children  of  Erebus  and  Night,  of  Sat- 
uTn  (Cronos)  and  Night,  of  Terra  (Ge)  and  Oee- 
anus,  or  lastly  of  /^anke  or  Necessity.  The 
character  and  natnre  of  the  MtErn  are  different' 
)y  described  at  different  times  and  by  different 
authors.  Sometimes  they  appear  as  divinities 
of  fate  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  and  some- 
times only  as  allegorical  diviQities  of  the  dara- 
tioD  of  human  life.  In  the  former  character 
they  take  care  that  the  fate  assigned  to  every 
being  by  eternal  laws  m^  take  its  course  wittt. 
oat  <^tnictioa ;  and  Jupiter  (Zens),  as  well  as 
the  other  gods  and  men,  mnst  submit  to  them. 
They  assign  to  tlie  Erinnyes,  who  inflict  the 
punishment  for  evil  deeds,  their  proper  func- 
tions ;  and  with  them  they  direct  fate  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  oeeeasity,  whence  tiiey  are 
sometimes  called  the  sistera  of  the  Erinnyes. 
These  grave  and  mighty  goddesses  were  repre- 
sented by  the  earliest  artists  with  staA  or  scep- 
tres, the  symbol  of  dominitm.  Ttue  Mcerae,  as 
the  divinities  of  the  duration  of  haman  life, 
which  is  determined  by  the  two  points  of  birth 
and  of  death,  are  conceived  either  as  goAAoaaea 
of  birth  or  a>  goddesaea  of  death,  and  bence 
iheir  norober  was  two,  as  at  Delphi,  and  was 
sabeequently  increased  to  three.  The  distriho- 
tion  of  the  functions  among  the  three  was  not 
strictly  observed,  for  we  sometimes  find  all 
three  described  as  spinning,  although  this  should 
be  the  function  of  Clotho  alone,  who  is,  more- 
over, often  mentioned  alone  as  the  representa- 
tive of  all.  As  goddesses  of  birth,  who  spin 
the  thread  of  the  beginning  of  life,  and  even 
prophesy  fate  of  the  newly  bom,  they  are 
meotioned  along  with  Ilithyia,  who  is  called 
their  companion.  The  symbol  with  which  they, 
or  rather  Clotbo  alone,  are  represented  to  in- 
dicate this  function,  is  a  spindle,  and  tbe  idea 
Implied  in  it  was  carried  out  so  far,  that  some- 
times we  read  of  their  breaking  or  oiUting  off 
the  thread  when  bfe  is  to  end.  velng  goddess- 
es of  fate,  th^  must  necessarify  know  tbe  fb- 
tore,  which  at  times  they  reveal,  and  thus  be- 
come prophetic  divinities.  As  goddesses  of 
death,  they  appear  tt^ther  with  the  Keres  and 
the  infernal  Erinnyes,  with  whom  tbey  are  even 
confounded.  For  the  same  reason  they,  along 
with  tbe  Charites,  lead  Persephone  oat  of  the 
lower  world  into  the  regions  of  light.  The  var 
rions  epithets  which  poets  apply  to  the  Mcens 
generally  refer  to  the  severity,  inflexibility,  and 
sternness  of  fate.  They  bad  sanctnaries  in 
many  parts  of  Greece.  Tbe  poets  sometimes 
desoribe  them  aa  aged  and  hideona  women,  and 


even  as  lame,  to  indicate  the  slow  march  of 
fote ;  but  in  works  of  art  they  are  represented 
as  grave  maidens,  with  different  attributes,  viz.. 
Cl(Aho  with  a  spindle  or  a  roll  (the  book  of  fate) ; 
Laohesis  pointing  with  a  staff  to  the  globe ;  and 
Atropos  with  a  pair  of  scales,  or  a  sun-dial,  or 
a  catting  instrument. 

McERia  or  Mtris  (Uoipig,  l/lvpii),  z  king  of 
Egypt,  who,  Herodotus  tells  as,  reigned  some 
nine  hundred  years  before  bis  own  visit  to  that 
oonntiy,  wbieb  aeems  to  have  been  ^wnt  B.C 
400.  We  bear  of  Mceris  that  he  fbrmed  tbe 
lake  known  by  his  name,  and  joined  it  by  a 
canal  to  tbe  Nile,  in  order  to  receive  the  waters 
of  the  river  when  they  were  superabundant,  and 
to  supply  tbe  defect  when  tbey  did  not  rise  suf- 
ficiently. In  the  lake  be  built  two  pyramids,  on 
each  of  which  was  a«tone  atatne,  seated  on  a 
throne,  and  intended  to  represent  himself  ano 
bis  wife. 

MdRis  (tioipic),  commonly  called  Miebis  At- 
TiciBTA,  a  distmguished  grammarian,  the  author 
of  a  work  still  extant,  entitled  Ai^eif  'AmKal, 
though  the  title  varies  somewhat  in  di&rent 
manneoripta.  Of  the  personal  biatory  of  the 
author  nothingls  known.  He  is  conjectured  to 
have  lived  aboat  the  end  of  the  second  century 
after  Christ.  His  treatise  is  a  sort  of  compar- 
ison of  the  Attic  with  other  Greek  dialects, 
consisting  of  a  list  of  Attic  words  and  ezpres- 
sioos,  which  are  illustrated  by  those  of  other 
dialects,  especially  the  common  Greek.  Edited 
by  Pierson,  Logd.  Bat.,  1769;  [reprinted  wiUt 
some  additions  1^  KocA,  Lips.,  1881 :  and  by 
Bekker  with  Harpoeraiion,  Beriin,  1B83.] 

Moris  Lacci  (Hoipioc  or  Ho/p(do(  ?.i/nis  : 
now  Birket-et-Kermtn),  a  great  lake  on  the  wost- 
em  side  of  the  Nile,  in  Middle  Egypt,  used  foi 
the  reception  and  subseqaent  distribution  of  a 
part  of  the  overflow  of  the  Nile.  It  was  believ- 
ed by  tbe  ancients  to  have  been  dog  King 
Moeris ;  bat  it  is  really  a  natural,  and  not  an 
artificial  lake. 

McBEo  {Moi/)«)  or  Mtro  (Mwpu),  a  poetess 
of  Byzantium,  wife  of  Andromachua,  surnamed 
Phiiologus,  and  mother  of  the  grammarian  and 
tragic  poet  Homeras,  lived  aboat  B.C.  300. 
She  wrote  epic,  elegiac,  and  lyric  poems. 

M<EBocLiB  (MoipoxA^),  an  Athenian  orator, 
a  native  of  Salamia,  was  a  eontemporaiy  of  De- 
mosthenes, and,  like  him,  an  t^^nent  of  Philip 
and  Alexander. 

MtzsiA,  called  by  the  Greeks  MtsU  (Uvata, 
also  TA.  i/iv  E£/wiqt,  to  distinguish  it  from  My- 
sia  in  Asia),  a  country  of  Europe,  was  bounded 
on  the  sooth  by  Mount  Hiemos,  whidi  separated 
it  from  Thraoe,  and  by  Meant  Otbdna  and  Scor- 
dus,  which  separated  it  tmm  Macedonia,  on  the 
west  by  Mooot  Soordns  and  the  rivers  Drinus 
and  Savus,  which  separated  it  from  niyricum 
and  Pannonia,  on  tbe  north  by  the  Danube, 
which  separated  it  from  Dacia,  and  on  the  east 
by  ttie  Pontns  Enxinas,  thus  corresponding  to 
the  present  Serna  and  Bulgaria.  This  country 
was  sabdned  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  but  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  formally  constituted  a 
Roman  province  till  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Tiberius.  It  was  originally  only  one 
province,  but  was  afterward  formed  into  two 
provinces  (probably  after  the  conquest  of  Dacia 
by  Tnyan),  called  Meuia  Suftrior  and  Mtum 
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Ti^'erwr,  the  former  being  the  western,  and  ths 
Atter  the  eastern  balf  of  the  country,  and  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  the  River  Cebrus  or 
Ciabrus,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube.  When  Au< 
relian  surrendered  Dacia  to  the  baibarianB,  and 
removed  the  inhabitants  of  that  province  to  the 
south  of  the  Danobet  the  middle  part  of  Mcesia 
was  called  Daaa  AmeUani  ;  and  this  new  prov- 
ince was  divided  into  Dacia  Ripenait,  the  district 
along  the  Danube,  and  Dacia  Interior,  the  district 
Miuth  of  the  latter  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Ma- 
cedonia. In  the  reign  of  Valens,  some  of  the 
Goths  crossed  the  Danube  and  settled  in  Mtesia. 
"Dieae  Goths  are  sometimea  called  Moeao-Goths, 
and  it  was  for  their  use  that  Ulpbilas  translated 
the  Seriptuies  into  Gothic  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century.  The  original  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  called  Mce*i  by  the  Romans,  and 
Mysi  (Uvaol)  by  the  Greeks,  were  a  Thracian 
race,  and  were  divided  into  several  tribes,  such 
as  the  TrTballi,  PavciNi, 

MosotrTiIcDH,  MooDHTiZcuif,  or  Miooiitja- 
cou  (now  Mainz  or  Mayence),  a  town  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Mtenus  (now  Main),  was  situated  in 
the  territory  of  the  Vangiones,  iai  was  subse- 
quently the  capital  of  the  province  of  Germania 
Prima.  It  was  a  Roman  rouniciptum,  and  was 
founded,  or  at  least  enlarged  and  fortified,  by 
Dmsua.  It  was  always  occapied  by  a  strong 
Roman  garrison,  and  coDtiDued  to  the  down^ 
of  the  empire  to  be  one  of  the  chief  Roman  for- 
tresses on  the  Rhine. 

Moudin.    Vid.  MoLioMsa. 

MoliSnks  or  MoLidnloA  {itoXlovec,  HoJLtove, 
Uo^iovlitti),  that  is,  Eurytus  and  Cteatus,  so 
eaUed  after  their  mother  Molione.  They  are 
also  called  Aetoriia  or  Aelorione  ('Axro/Muvr), 
after  their  reputed  father  Actor,  the  husband 
of  Molione,  though  they  were  generally  regard- 
ed as  the  sons  of  Neptune  (Poseidon).  Ac- 
cording to  a  late  tradition,  they  were  born  out 
of  an  egg ;  and  it  is  further  stated  that  their 
bodies  grew  together,  so  that  they  had  only  one 
body,  but  two  heads,  four  arms,  and  four  legs, 
ilomer  mentions  none  of  these  extraordinaiy 
clrcamstances ;  and,  according  to  him,  the  Mo- 
Uonea,  when  yet  boys,  took  part  in  an  expedi- 
tion  of  the  Epeans  against  Neleus  and  the  Pyli- 
ans.  They  are  represented  as  nephews  of  Au- 
geas,  king  of  the  Epeans.  When  Hercules 
marched  against  Augeaa,  the  latter  intrusted 
the  conduct  ot'  the  war  to  the  Moliones ;  but, 
ae  Hercnles  was  taken  ill,  he  concluded  peace 
with  Augeas,  wheceopon  his  amy  was  attacked 
and  defetfed  by  the  Molionide.  In  order  to 
take  vengeance,  he  afterward  slew  them  near 
CIconee,  on  the  frontiers  of  Ar^olis,  when  they 
had  been  sent  from  Elia  to  sacrifice  at  the  Isth- 
mian games  on  behalf  of  the  town.  The  Mo- 
liones are  mentioned  as  conquerors  of  Nestor 
«i  the  chariot  race,  and  as  having  taken  part  in 
the  Calydonian  hunt.  Cteatas  was  the  father 
of  AmpfaimachuB  by  Theronice,  and  Eurytus  of 
Thalpius  by Therapbone.  Theirsons,  Araphim- 
aehus  and  Thalpius,  led  the  Epeans  to  Troy. 

MoLo,  surname  of  ApoUonius,  the  rhetorician 
of  Rhodes.    Vid.  ApoLU>inDS,  No.  S. 

MotOCHATR.     Vid.  MdLITCBA' 

[MoLola  (HoJi6etc),  a  little  river  in  Btsotia, 
aear  Platss  on  the  banks  of  which  stood  a 
6M 


templ6  or  the  Hleusinian  Ceres,  alluded  to  In 
the  description  of  the  battle  of  PlatKic.] 

[MoLORCHus  (MoXopyof),  the  mythical  (bunJ. 
er  of  Molorchia,  near  Nemea,  entertained  Her- 
cules when  he  went  against  the  Nemean  lion.] 

MoLOssi  (TAoXooaol),  a  people  in  Epirus,  who 
inhabited  a  narrow  slip  of  <»)untry,  called  after 
them  MoLossiA  (MoXoaaia)  or  Molossis,  which 
extended  from  the  Aoas,  along  the  western 
bank  of  the  Arachthns,  as  far  as  the  Ambracian 
Gulf.  The  Molossi  were  a  Greek  people,  who 
claimed  descent  from  Molossus,  the  son  of  Pyr- 
rhus  (Neoptolemus)  and  Androm^be,  and  are 
said  to  have  emigrated  from  Thessaly  into 
Epirns,  noder  the  guidance  of  I^hua  himselC 
In  their  new  abodes  they  intermingled  with  tba 
original  inhabitants  of  the  land  and  with  the 
neighboring,  Illjrrian  tribes,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  were  regarded  by  the  other  Greeks 
as  half  barbarians.  They  were,  however,  by 
far  the  most  powerful  people  in  Epirus,  and 
their  kings  gradually  extended  their  dominion 
over  the  whole  of  the  country.  The  first  of 
their  kinps,  who  took  the  title  of  King  of  Epi- 
rus, was  Alexander,  who  perished  in  Italy  B.C. 
326.  Vid.  EriRDB.  The  ancient  capital  of  the 
Molossi  was  Pabsason,  but  Ambracia  afterward 
became  their  chief  town,  and  the  residence  of 
their  kings.  The  Molossian  hounds  were  cele- 
brated in  antiquity,  and  were  much  prised  for 
hunting. 

[MoLOBsos  (MoXoffff^c),  son  of  PyrAos  and 

Andromache.    Vid.  Molosbi,] 

[MoLPADiA  (tAoXiradla),  an  Amazon,  slew  An- 
tiope,  another  Amazon,  who  had  married  The 
seus,  and  was  herself  slain  by  Thesens.] 

[Molds  (UaAo^),  son  of  Deucalion,  and  lathei 
of  Meriones  (Hom.) :  according  to  a  Cretan 
legend,  son  of  Minos,  and  brother  of  Deuca- 
lion.] 

MoLTCKiUM  (MoAvK^nov,  also  tSoXvKpeia,  Mo* 
\vKpla :  TAoXvKpiot,  HoAvxptevr,  MoXvKpato^),  a 
town  in  the  most  southerly  part  of  MtoMa,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  gave  the 
name  of  Rhium  Molycrium  {'PIqv  Moiv«piov)  to 
the  neighboring  prcHnontory  of  Antirrhium.  It 
was  founded  by  the  Corinthians,  but  was  after 
ward  taken  posaession  of  by  the  .£toUans. 

MdHBHPKiB  (Hu^r^fif :  now  PaTumf-Khel,  oi 
Manmf-el'SeMi,  i.  e..  Lower  Memphii),  the  cap- 
ital of  the  NomoB  Momemphites  in  Lower 
Egypt,  stood  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Lake 
Mareotis. 

MoMua  (Hu/iof),  the  god  of  mockery  and  cen- 
sure, is  not  mentioned  by  Homer,  but  is  called 
in  Hesiod  the  son  of  Night.  Thus  he  is  said  to 
have  censured  in  the  man  formed  by  Vulcan 
(Heph«stUB),  that  a  little  door  had  not  been  left 
in  his  breast,  so  as  to  enable  one  to  look  into 
his  secret  Uioughts. 

MoNA  (now  Anglesey),  an  island  off  the  coast 
of  the  Ordovices  in  Britain,  was  one  of  the 
chief  seats  of  the  Draids.  It  was  invaded  by 
Suetonius  Paulinus  A.D.  6l,  and  was  conquer- 
ed by  Agricoia,  78.  CBsar  (B.  G.,  v,,  13)  er- 
roneously describes  this  island  as  half  way  be- 
tween Britannia  and  Hibernia.  Hence  it  has 
been  supposed  by  some  critics  that  the  Mooa 
of  CKsar  is  the  I^e  of  3f« ;  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  he  received  a  fiilse  report  resi*ect- 
lag  the  real  position  of  Moao,  especial^  stuoc 
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an  othor  ancient  writers  give  the  name  of  Mona 
to  the  Itle  of  Anglaey,  and  the  name  of  the 
latter  island  is  U&lj  to  bare  been  mentioned 
to  Cesar  on  accoant  of  its  celebrity  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Druids. 

MoN^sis.  I.  A  Parthian  general,  mentioned 
by  Horace  (Carm.,  in.,  6,  9),  ia  probably  the 
same  as  Surenas,  the  cenerai  of  Orodes,  who 
defeated  Graaaim.— S.  A  Parthian  noble,  who 
deserted  to  Antony  and  urged  him  to  inrade 
Parthia,  but  soon  afterward  retnraed  to  tbc 
Parthian  kiag  Pbraates. — 3.  A  general  of  the 
Parthian  Icing,  Yologeees  I.,  in  the  reign  of 
Nero. 

MokapIa  or  MoNABiNA'(now  ItU  of  Man),  an 
island  between  Britannia  and  Hibernia. 

MoMDA  or  MuxDA  (now  MoTtdego),  a  rirer  on 
the  western  coaat  of  Spain,  which  flows  into 
the  ocean  between  the  Tagus  and  Durius. 

MoHBTA,  a  surname  of  Jhao  among  the  Ro- 
mans, by  which  ^e  was  characterized  as  the 
protectress  of  money.  Under  this  name  ahe 
had  a  temple  on  the  Capitoline,  in  which  there 
was  at  the  same  time  the  mint,  jast  as  the  pab- 
lic  treasunr  was  in  the  tem[de  of  Saturn.  The 
temple  had  been  vowed  by  the  dictator  L.  Fariua 
in  a  battle  against  the  Aumnci,  and  was  erect- 
ed on  the  spot  where  the  bouse  of  M.  Manliua 
Capitolinus  had  stood.  Moneta  signifies  the 
mint ;  but  some  writers  found  such  a  meaning 
toop^in.  Thus  LiviusAndroQicoB  used  Moneta 
aa  a  traoslation  ofMntmetyiu  (HvmoeUvti),  and 
thus  made  her  the  mother  of  the  Maaes  or  Ca- 
mens.  Cicero  relates  that,  daring  an  earth- 
qnakc,  a  voice  was  heard  issuing  from  the  tem- 
ple of  Juno  on  the  Capitol,  and  admonishing 
Inumau)  that  a  pregnant  sow  should  be  sacri- 
ficed. A  aomewhat  more  probable  reason  for 
the  name  is  giTeo  by  Soidas,  though  he  assigns 
it  to  too  lato  a  time.  In  the  war  with  Pyrrfaua 
and  the  Tarentinea,  be  says,  the  Romans,  being 
in  want  of  money,  prayed  to  Juno,  and  were 
told  by  the  goddeaa  that  money  would  not  be 
wanting  to  tbem  so  long  as  they  would  fight 
with  the  arms  of  justice.  As  the  Romans  by 
experience  found  the  truth  of  the  words  of  Juno, 
they  called  her  Juno  Moneta.  Her  fiestiral  was 
celebrated  on  the  first  of  June. 

MonlxA  (Hovi^f),  a  Greek  woman,  either  of 
Stratonicea,  in  Ionia,  or'of  Mtletua,  was  the 
wife  of  Mithradatea,  but  was  put  to  death  by 
order  of  this  monarch  when  he  fled  into  Arme- 
Dia,  B.C.  73. 

MOHOCI    POSTDS,    also    HsKCOLIS  MoNCBCI 

PoRTUB  (now  Monaco),  a  port-town  on  the  coast 
of  Ligiiria,  between  Nicaa  and  Albiom  Inteme- 
lium,  founded  by  the  Masailiana,  was  situated 
iin  a  promontory  (hence  the  arx  Monad  of  Virg., 
Mn  ,  vi.,  801],  and  posseased  a  temple  of  Her- 
cules Monoecua,  from  whom  the  place  derived 
its  name.  The  harbor,  though  small  and  ex- 
posed to  the  southeastern  wind,  was  of  import- 
ance, as  it  was  the  only  one  on  this  part  of  the 
coaat  of  Ligoria. 

MoNTiNirs,  CoRTiirs,  was  exiled  by  NeroA.D. 
67,  but  was  aoon  afterward  recalled  at  his  fa- 
ther's petition.  On  the  accession  of  Vespasian, 
he  vehemently  attacked  in  the  senate  the  noto- 
rious delator  Aquiliua  Regulua.    If  the  same 

J arson  with  ttie  Curtins  Montanus  satirized  by 
nvenal  (iv.,  107,  131 ;  zi.,  34),  Hontanna  in 


lator  life  sullied  the  fair  reputotion  he  eiyoved 
in  youth ;  forJuTonaideacriboahimaaacorpb- 
lent  epicure,  a  parastto  of  Domitian,  and  a  hack- 
neyed declaimer. 

[Montanus,  Julius,  a  versifier  of  aome  r». 
puto  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  one  of  the 
emperor's  private  friends.] 

MoNTAMus,  VoLTisHDB,  an  oratoT  and  declaim- 
er in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  From  hU  propen- 
sity to  refine  opon  thought  and  diction,  he  waa 
named  the  "Ovid"  of  the  rhetorical  schoota.- 
He  was  convicted  on  a  charge  of  majestas,  and 
died  an  exile  in  the  Balearic  islands,  A.D.  3ft. 

MopsiA  or  MopsoFiA,  an  ancient  name  of  Pam- 
phylia,  derived  from  Mopsus,  the  mythical  lead- 
er of  certain  Greeka  who  were  supposed  to  bare 
settled  in  Pamphylia,  as  ^so  in  Cilioia  and 
Syria,  after  the  Trojan  war,  and  whose  name 
appears  more  than  once  in  the  geographical 
names  in  Cilicia.  ( Vid.  e.  g.  Mopbucbenb,  Mop- 

SUE8TU.) 

MopbIox  {"Aoftov  :  Mot^iof),  a  town  of  Thes- 
saly  in  Pelasgiotis,  situated  on  a  hill  of  tha 
same  name,  between  Tempo  and  Larissa. 

MoPBuoBBirK  {M6^v  i^tn^  or  Kp^ai,  L  e.,  tkt 
Spring  of  Mopttu),  a  city  of  Cilicia  Campestris, 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Taurus,  and  twdve 
Roman  miles  from  Tarsus,  was  the  place  wbeze 
the  Emperor  Constantius  died,  A.D.  384. 

MopbukbtIa  (Mo^ou  iaua,  tAoiiovzarla,  L  e., 
the  Hearth  of  Mopsus,  also  MoViov  n-^Aif  and 
Uo^:  Umfear^i  Mamistra,  in  the  Middle 
Ages :  now  Metais),  an  important  city  of  Cilicia 
Campestris,  on  both  banks  of  the  River  Pyr- 
amus,  twelve  Roman  miles  from  its  month,  or 
the  road  from  Tarsus  to  Issus,  in  the  beantifu^ 
plain  called  to  'AX^tov  ittSlov,  was  a  civilat  li- 
bera under  the  Rcnnana.  Ttie  two  parts  of  tb* 
city  were  connected  by  a  handaiKne  bridge  buih 
by  Conatantiaa  over  the  Pyramus.  In  eceleai- 
aatical  history,  it  ia  notable  as  the  birth-fdaec 
of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia. 
'  MoPBUo  (tHinftoi).  1.  Soil  of  Ampyx  or  Am- 
pycus  by  the  nymph  Chloria.  Being  a  seer,  be 
was  also  called  a  son  of  Apollo  by  Himantis. 
He  waa  one  of  the  Lapithse  of  CEchaiia  or  Ti- 
tsron  (Theasaly),  and  took  part  in  the  combat 
at  the  wedding  of  Pirithous.  He  waa  one  of 
the  Calydonian  hunters,  and  also  one  of  the 
Argonauts,  and  was  a  famous  prophet  among 
the  Argonauts.  He  died  in  Libya  of  the  bite 
of  a  snake,  and  was  buried  there  by  the  Argo- 
nauts. He  waa  afterward  worshipped  as  an 
oracular  bero. — 3.  Son  of  Apollo  and  Manto,  the 
daughter  of  Tiresias,  and  also  a  celebrated  aeer. 
He  contended  in  prc^hecy  with  Cah^a  at  Col- 
ophon,  and  showed  himself  superior  to  the  Int 
ter  in  prophetic  power.  Vid.  Calcbas.  Hfr 
was  believed  to  have  founded  Mallos  in  Cilicia. 
in  coixjunction  with  the  seer  Amphilochus.  A 
dispute  arose  between  the  two  seers  respecting 
the  posacasion  of  the  town,  and  both  fell  in 
combat  by  each  otber'a  hand.  Mopsua  had  an 
oracle  at  Malloa,  which  existed  as  late  as  the  * 
time  of  Strabo.  • 

MoaaANTICK,  M0SajtHTiNA,MDBaAHTfA,M0l 

<]KNtIa  (HopydvTiov,  UopyavTlvif'  i/Lopyavripof, 
Murgentinua),  a  town  in  Sicily  founded  by  the 
Morgetea,  after  they  had  been  driven  out  of 
Italy  by  the  (£notrians.  According  to  Livf 
(xxir.,  37),  this  city  was  aitaatad  on  the  eaa^ 
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em  coBsi,  prohably  at  the  mo  ith  of  the  Symie- 
tbus ;  but,  accurding  to*othcr  writers,  it  was 
situated  in  the  interior  of  the  iBland,  southeast 
of  Agyrium,  and  near  the  Symsthos.  "Die 
neighboring  country  produced  good  wine. 

MoBofiTBs  {JiopynTtc),  an  ancient  people  in 
the  south  of  Italy.  According  to  Strabo  they 
dwelt  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rhegium,  but,  be* 
ing  driven  out  of  Italy  by  the  CEnotrians,  cross- 
ed over  to  Sicily,  and  there  founded  the  town 
■  of  Morgaotium.  According  to  Diouysius  of 
HsIicamassuB.  Merges  was  the  successor  of 
the  <£notriaa  king  Italus,  and  hospitably  re- 
ceived Siculus,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Lati- 
um  by  the  Aborigines,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  earlier  (Enolrians  were  called  Italieta,  Mor- 
fetea,  and  iSicu^i.  According  to  this  account, 
the  Morgetes  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  branch 
of  the  CEnotrians. 

MoBu  or  MoBui.  (Muptov  jfwf),  a  mountain 
of  Judaa,  within  the  city  of  Jernaalem,  on  the 
sDminit  of  which  the  temple  was  ballt.  Vid. 

ISBOBALBM. 

iMoRicAMBs  ^arUABioH  <lr;n"'''0> 
now  MarecamU  Bay),  an  estuary  or  bay  on  the 
western  coast  of  Britannia.] 

MottMKNc  (Mopi/iev^),  the  northwestern  dis- 
trict of  Cappadocia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Halys, 
assigned  under  the  Romans  to  GalaUa.  Its 
meadows  were  entirely  devoted  to  the  feeding 
of  cattle. 

MOrimi,  a  people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  west  of 
the  Nervi:  and  Menapii,  and  the  most  northerly- 
people  in  all  Gaul,  whence  Virgil  calls  them 
extremi  iomtntm  {JBn.,  Tiii.,  737).  They  dwelt 
on  the  coast,  q>p<>site  Britain)  and  at  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  channel  between  Oaul  and 
Britain,  which  is  hence  sometimes  called  Fre- 
tum  Morinorum  or  Morinam.  They  were  a  brave 
and  warlike  people.  Their  country  was  cov- 
ered with  woods  and  marshes.  Their  princi- 
pal town  was  Gsboiiacuh. 

[MoaiTisouB,  brother  of  Gavariiius,  king  of 
the  Senones  at  the  arrival  of  Cssar  in  Gaul.] 

MosIuB  (Mufiiof),  a  small  river  in  Boeotia,  a 
southern  tributary  of  the  Cephisus,  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Thnrion,  near  Chieronea. 

MosMO  {Mopftu,  also  MopftoXiic^t  HouioAvk- 
eZov),  a  female  spectre,  with  iriiich  the  Greeks 
used  to  frighten  children. 

Motracus  (Mflp^e^),  the  son  of  Sleep,  and 
the  god  of  dreams.  The  name  signifies  the 
ftsbioner  or  moulder,  because  he  shaped  or 
finmed  the  dreams  which  appeared  to  the 
sleeper. 

Moss,  called  Thamatos  (O^varof)  by  the 
Greeks,  the  god  of  death.  In  the  Homeric  po- 
ems Death  does  not  qipear  as  a  distinct  divin- 
ity, though  he  is  described  as  the  brother  of 
l^ep,  togetiier  with  whom  he  carries  the  body 
of  Sarpeaon  from  the  field  of  battle  to  the  coun- 
try of  the  Lycians.  In  Hesiod  he  is  a  son  of 
Night  and  a  brother  of  Ker  and  Sleep,  and 
Death  and  Sleep  reside  in  the  lower  world,  in 
tite  Alcestis  of  Euripides,  where  Death  comes 
opoD  the  stage,  be  appears  as  an  austere  priest 
of  Hades  in  a  dark  robe  and  with  the  sacrificial 
■word,  with  which  he  cuts  off  a  lock  of  a  dying 
person,  and  devotes  it  to  the  lower  world.  On 
the  whole,  later  poeta  describe  Death  as  a  sad 
or  terrific  being  (Htnrat.,  Csrm..  i->  4. 13 :  Sat., 
fiM 


ii.,  1,  57) ;  hut  the  he&t  artists  of  the  Greeua, 
avoiding  any  thing  that  might  be  displeasing, 
abandoned  the  idea  suegeaied  to  them  by  t^ 
poets,  and  representee  Death  under  a  more 
pleasing  aspect.  On  the  chest  of  Cypselus, 
Night  was  represented  with  two  boys,  one  black 
and  the  other  white ;  and  at  Sparta  there  wore 
statues  of  both  Death  and  Sleep.  Both  wero 
usually  represented  as  slumbering  youths,  or  as 
genii  with  torches  turned  upside  down.  There 
are  traces  of  sacrifices  having  been  offered 
to  Death,  bat  no  temples  are  mentioned  any 
where. 

[MoBstHDB  {VLopaifioi),  son  of  Philoclea,  and 
brother  of  Melanthiua,  a  tragic  poet,  who,  as 
well  as  his  brother,  was  made  the  object  of  the 
bitterest  attacks  of  Aristophanes,  on  account 
of  both  his  dull  and  lifeless  poetry  and  his  de< 
based  character.] 

MoafoHus  (!ii6p(lx(K),  a  tragic  poet,  a  con- 
temporary of  Aristophanes,  noted  especiafly  for 
bis  gluttony  and  efi^inacy. 

[MoBTB  {Wopvt),  son  of  Hippotion,  a  Phiygi- 
an,  slain  by  Meriones  at  the  siege  of  Troy.] 

M08A  (now  Maa$  or  Meutt),  a  river  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  rises  in  Mount  Vosesus,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Lingones,  flows  first  northeast  and 
then  northwest,  and  Alls  into  the  Tahalis  or 
western  branch  of  the  Rhine. 

MoscHA  (M.6oxa :  now  Muscat),  an  important 
sea-port  on  the  northeastern  coast  of  Arabia 
FelijE,  northwest  of  Syagrus,  the  easternmost 
promontory  of  the  peninsula  (now  Rom  eUHad) : 
a  chief  emporium  for  the  trade  between  India 
and  Arabia. 

MoacHi  (MfiiTxoi),  a  people  of  Asia,  whose  ter- 
ritoiy  (1^  MwT^tfrn,  Moachorum  Traclus)  formed 
originally  the  southern  part  of  Colchis,  but,  at 
the  time  of  Augustus,  was  divided  between  Col- 
chis, Iberia,  and  Armenia. 

MosohIci  Moktks  or  -Icua  Mohb  (ra  Motrxi- 
fcd  :  now  Xt^ii),  a  range  of  mountains  ex- 
tending south  and  aoathwest  from  the  main 
chain  of  the  Caacaaus  to  that  of  the  Anti- Tau- 
rus, and  fbrming  the  boundary  between  Colchis 
and  Iberia:  named  after  the  Moscui,  who  dwelt 
among  them.  Though  lofty,  they  were  well 
wooded  to  the  summit,  and  their  lower  slopes 
were  planted  with  vines. 

MoscHion  {Hoaxtuv),  a  Greek  physician,  the 
author  of  a  f^ort  Greek  treatise  "  On  Female 
Diseases,"  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  century  after  Christ.  The 
work  is  edited  by  Dewez,  Vienn.,  1793. 

MoBCHcs  QAoax'K),  of  Syracuse,  a  gramma- 
rian and  bucolic  poet,  lived  about  B.C.  250. 
Suidas  says  that  be  was  acquainted  with  Aris- 
taiehns.  According  to  this  statement,  faia  date 
ought  to  be  placed  later;  bat  be  calls  himself  a 
pupil  of  Bion  in  the  idyl  in  which  he  bewails 
the  death  of  the  latter.  Vid.  Bion.  There  are 
four  of  bis  idyls  extant.  He  writes  with  ele- 
gance and  liveliness ;  but  he  is  inferior  to  Bion, 
and  cornea  still  further  behind  Theocritus.  His 
style  labors  under  an  excess  of  polish  and  or- 
nament. For  editions,  mi.  Biow,  [and  add,  by 
Hermann,  Leipzig,  1849.] 

M08KLLA  (now  Motel  or  Motette),  a  river  in 
Gallia  Belgica,  rises  in  Mount  Vogesus,  flows 
northeast  through  the  territories  of  the  Treviri, 
and  falls  into  ttie  Rhine  at  Confluentes  (now 
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Coitens)  Tilts  river  forms  the  sabject  of  a  de- 
ecriptive  poem  by  Ausonius. 

MosTSin  {Moar^oi,  Mdariva,  Mtniffn/vf ,  Mixr- 
T^v^),  a  city  of  Lydia,  in  the  Hyrcanian  plain, 
eoatheast  ot  Thyatira,  was  one  of  tbe  cities  of 
Asia  Minor  destroyed  by  the  great  earthquake 
of  A.D.  17.   Its  coins  are  numerous. 

MosTCHLva.    Vid.  Lbhicos. 

MosrHCEct  (Mo<Ti3voMQr,  MoaavvotKoi),  or  Mo- 
■rifi  or  MossYNi  (MotTvvo/,  Mooavvoi),  a  people 
on  the  northern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Fontus, 
east  of  tbe  Cbatybes  and  the  city  of  Cerasus, 
celebrated  for  their  warlike  apirit  and  savage 
coatoms,  which  are  described  by  Xeaophon 
Mttoi.,  iv.,  4 ;  T.,  4).  Their  name  was  derived 
from  the  <;pnical  wooden  houses  in  which  diey 
dwelt.  Their  government  was  very  carious  : 
a  king  chosen  by  them  was  strictly  guarded  in 
a  house  higher  than  the  rest,  and  maintained  at 
the  public  cost ;  but  as  soon  as  be  displeased 
the  commons,  thw  literally  stoKied  the  Bup- 
plies,  and  starved  him  to  death. 

MoTHONE.      Vid-  MbTHONB. 

MoTDCA  (MorotiKs:  Mutycensts:  now  Modi- 
ea),  a  town  in  tbe  south  of  Sicily,  west  of  the 
promontory  Facfaynus  and  near  tbe  sources  of 
the  River  Motychanus  (now  Fiume  di  Raguaa). 
Since  both  Cicero  and  Flioy  call  the  iimabit- 
ants  Mutycenses,  it  is  probable  that  Muij/ca  is 
tiie  more  correct  form  of  the  name.  This  town 
most  not  be  eonfooaded  with  the  more  cele- 
brated MOTTA. 

MoTf  1  (HarCi; :  Morviuof),  an  ancient  town 
in  the  northwest  of  Sicily,  situated  on  a  small 
island  (now  Itola  di  Mezxo)  only  six  stadia  from 
the  coast,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  a 
TOxAa.  It  was  founded  hy  the  Pbceaidtns  in  the 
territory  of  the  Elymi.  It  possessed  a  good 
harbor,  and  n<M  in  early  times  one  of  tbe  most 
flourishing  cities  of  SicUy.  It  afterward  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  was  taken 
from  them  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  and  was 
finally  captured  by  the  Carthaginian  general 
Rimilco,  who  transplanted  all  its  inhabitants  to 
the  town  of  Lilybseum,  which  be  had  founded 
in  its  Dei^borhood  B.O.,  487.  From  thia  time 
it  disappears  from  history. 

Motychahdb.    Vid.  Motuca. 

AIuciA,  daughter  of  Q.  Macias  Scsertda,  the 
augur,  consul  B.C.  96,  was  married  to  Cn.  Pom- 
pey,  by  whom  she  had  two  sons,  (3neiu8  and 
Sextus,  and  a  daughter,  Fompeia.  She  was  di- 
•rorced  by  Pompey  in  63.  She  next  married  M. 
iEmiluia  Scanrns,  a  step-son  of  tbe  dictator 
Sulla.  In  39  Mucia  went  to  Sicily  to  mediate 
between  her  son  Seztus  Pompey  and  Augustus. 
She  was  living  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tiam,  81.  Augostus  treated  her  with  great  re- 
specL 

MtrciANDs.  1.  P.  jUctHloa  Csassos  Divxs 
MuciAHus,  was  tbe  son  of  P.  Mucins  ScKVola, 
and  was  adopted  by  P.  Ucinius  Crassus  Dives. 
He  was  consnl  B.C.  131,  and  carried  on  the  war 
against  Aristonicus  in  Asia,  but  was  defeated 
by  the  latter.  He  succeeded  Scipio  Nasica  as 
pontifez  maximua.  He  was  distinguished  both 
as  an  orator  and  a  lawyer. — 3.  LicihIits  Mucia- 
NDs,  three  times  consul,  in  A.D.  53,  70,  and  75. 
On  Neru's  death  in  68,  Mncianns  bad  the  com. 
mand  of  the  province  of  $yria,  and  he  rendered 
efficient  aid  to  Vespasian  when  the  latter  re- 


solt  id  to  seize  the  imperial  throne.  As  sooi 
as  Vespasian  was  proclaimed  emperor,  Mucia- 
nus  set  out  for  Europe  to  oppose  Vitellius ;  but 
tbe  Vitellians  were  entirely  defeated  by  Anti>< 
■ius  Primus  {vid.  Prikus),  before  Mucianus  en* 
nred  Italy.  Antonins,  however,  had  to  sur- 
render all  power  into  the  handa  of  Mucianna, 
upon  tiie  arrival  of  the  latter  at  Rome.  Macia> 
nus  was  an  orator  and  a  historian.  His  pow 
era  of  oratory  are  greatly  praised  by  Tacitus. 
He  made  a  collection  of  the  speeches  of  the  re- 
publican period,  which  he  published  in  eleven 
books  of  Acta  and  three  of  Bpialda.  The  sub- 
ject of  his  history  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  ap« 
pears  to  have  treated  chiftfly  of  the  East. 

Mucins  ScwdLA.    Vid.  Sc.«tola. 

MofliLLA  (MugiUanus),  a  town  in  Latiqm,  near  . 
Corioli,  from  which  a  family  of  the  Paptrii  prob- 
ably derived  their  name  Mugillanus. 

MulcIbex,  a  aarname  of  Vulcan,  which  seems 
to  have  been  given  to  him  as  an  euphemism,  that 
he  might  not  consume  the  habitations  and  prop- 
erty—men, bnt  might  kindly  aid  them  in  their 
pursoita.  It  occurs  frequently  in  the  Latin 
poets. 

[MuLius  (MovAtof).  I.  Son-in-law  of  Augeas, 
and  husband  of  Agamede,  slain  by  Nestor. — 3. 
Name  of  two  noble  Trojans,  of  whom  one  was 
slain  1^  Patrodus,  the  other  by  Achilles.— 3. 
Herald  and  attendant  of  tlie  auitor  Amphino. 
mns  of  Dulichinm.] 

MuL^CEA,  Malva,  or  Mol9osatb  (M62axe^i 
now  Wad  el  Malieia,  or  Mokaiou,  or  Sourb-ou' 
Herb),  the  largest  river  of  Mauretania,  rising  in 
tbe  Atlaa,  and  flowing  north  by  east  into  the 
Gulf  of  MeWlah,  has  been  auccessively  tbe 
bounduy  between  the  Mauri  and  the  Mass*- 
sflii,  Manretania  uid  Nomidia,  Mauretania  TtB> 
gitana  and  Mauretania  Cssariensis,  Mdtocet 
and  Algitr.   Compare  Maubbtakia. 

McKKltra.  1.  L.,  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.C. 
187,  and  prretor  177. — 3.  L,,  snmamed  Achai- 
ous,  son  of  tbe  last,  was  prtetor  164,  when  he 
carried  on  the  war  snccessfnlly  in  further  Spain 
against  the  Lositaoiana.  He  was  consnl  in  146, 
mien  be  won  for  himself  the  surname  of  Aoha- 
icns  by  the  conquest  of  Greece  and  the  estab* 
Itsbnfent  of  the  Roman  province  of  Acbaia. 
After  defeating  the  army  of  the  Achoean  teaguG 
at  the  Isthmns  of  Corinth,  be  entered  Corint  i 
without  opposition.  The  city  was  burned,  razed 
and  abandoned  to  pillage ;  the  native  Corinth- 
iaos  were  atdd  for  slaves,  and  the  rarest  speci- 
mens of  Grecian  art  were  given  up  to  the 
rapacity  of  an  ignorant  conqueror.  Polybius 
the  historian  saw  Rom^  soldiers  playing  at 
draughts  upon  the  far-famed  picture  of  Bacchu;i 
(Dionysus)  by  Artatidea ;  and  Mummius  him 
self  was  so  nnconscious  of  the  real  value  of 
bis  prize,  that  he  sold  the  rarer  works  of  paint 
ing,  sculpture,  and  carving  to  the  King  of  Per- 
gamus,  and  exacted  aecnnties  from  the  roa'tera 
of  vessels  who  conveyed  the  remainder  to  Italy 
to  replace  by  equivalents  any  picture  or  statue 
lost  or  injured  in  tbe  passage.  He  remained  in 
Greece  during  the  greater  part  of  146  will,  the 
title  of  proconsul.  He  arranged  the  fiacal  and 
municipal  constitution  sf  the  newly-acquired 
province,  and  won  the  confidence  and  esteem 
of  tbe  provincials  by  hu  integrity,  justice,  and 
equanimi^.  He  triafnnhed  m  145.   He  was 
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eensor  in  142  with  Scipio  Afrieanus  the  youn- 
ger The  political  opinions  of  Mammius  in- 
clined to  the  popular  side. — 3.  Sp.,  brotheT  of 
the  preceding,  and  his  legatus  at  Corinth  in 
I4ft-145,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  yonng^ 
Scipio  Afrieanus.  In  political  opinions  SpiiriuT 
was  opposed  to  his  brother  Lucius,  and  was  a 
high  aristocrat.  He  composed  ethical  and  satir- 
ical eyiistles,  which  were  extant  in  Cicero's  age, 
tnd  were  probably  in  the  style  which  Horace 
afterward  cultivated  ao  mccessfully. 

MciflTlcrs  Plahccs.    Vid.  Pliwcus. 

MuKDA.  1.  A  Roman  colony  and  an  important 
town  in  Hispania  fisetica,  eituated  on  a  small 
river,  and  celebrated  bn  account  of  two  battles 
fought  in  its  neighborhood,  the  victory  of  Cn. 
Scipio  corer  the  Carthaginians  in  B.C.816,  and 
the  important  rictory  of  Julius  Cssar  over  ttie 
sons  of  Pompey  in  45.  The  town  had  ftllen 
into  decay  as  early  as  the  time  of  Pliny.  The 
site  of  the  ancient  town  is  usually  supposed  to 
be  the  modern  village  of  Monda,  southwest  of 
Malaga  ;  but  Munda  was  more  probably  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Cordova,  and  there  are  ruins . 
of  ancient  walls  and  towers  between  Martos, 
Alcandete,  Espejo,  and  Bsena  which  are  con- 
jectured to  be  the  remains  of  Hunda.— S.  A 
river.  KuI.Mokda. 

MdktchJjl  (JAovwxia),  a  hill  in  the  peninsula 
of  Pirseus,  which  formed  the  citadel  of  the  ports 
of  Athens.  It  was  strongly  fortified,  and  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Athenian  history.  At  its 
foot  lay  the  harbor  of  Monychia,  one  of  the 
three  hariwra  in  the  peninsnUi  of  Pinens,  forti- 
fied by  Themistocles.  The  names  of  these 
three  harbors  were  Pireus,  Zea,  and  Manychia. 
The  last  was  the  smallest  and  the  most  easter- 
ly of  the  three,  and  is  called  at  the  present  day 
PManari:  Zea  was  situated  between  Pineus  and 
Hunychia.  Most  topographers  have  erroneous- 
ly snpposed  Phanari  to  be  Phaleron,  and  Zea  to 
be  Munychia.  The  entrance  the  harbor  of 
-  Uunychia  was  very  narrow,  and  could  be  closed 
by  a  chain.  The  hill  of  Munychia  contained 
several  public  buildings.  Of  these  the  most 
important  were,  (l  )  A  temple  of  Diana  (Arte-' 
■nis)  Munychia,  in  which  persons  accused  of 
crimes  against  the  state  took  reiaga :  (2.)' The 
Bendidenm,  the  sanctuary  of  the  Thracian  Ar- 
temis Bendis,  in  whose  honor  the  festival  of 
the  Bendidea  was  celebrated :  (3.)  The  theatre 
on  the  northwestern  slope  of  the  bill,  in  which 
the  assemblies  of  the  people  were  sometimes 
held. 

MoRcfA,  Murt£a,  or  MortIa,  a  surname  of 
Venus  at  Rome,  where  she  had  a  chapel  in  the 
circus,  with  a  statne.  This  snniame,  which  is 
said  to  he  the  same  as  Myrtea  (from  myrim,  a 
myrtle),  was  tnlieved  to  indicate  the  fondness 
of  the  goddess  for  the  myrtle  tree.  In  ancient 
times  there  is  said  to  have  been  a  myrtle  grove 
jn  the  front  of  her  chapel  at  the  foot  of  the 
Aventioe. 

MoRccs,  L.  StatIus,  was  Cnsar's  legatus 
B.C.  48,  and  praetor  4S.  He  went  into  Syria 
after  his  year  of  office  ex[HTed ;  and  after  Cae- 
sar's death  became  ao  active  supporter  of  the 
republican  party.  Cawius  appointed  him  pre- 
fect of  the  fleet.  After  the  rain  of  the  republi- 
oaiit)arty  at  Philippi  in  42,  Murcur  went  over 
to  Sextos  Pompey  in  Sicily.   Here  he  was  as- 


sassinated Pompey's  order  at  the  Instigatim 
of  bis  freedman  Menas,  to  whom  Murcns  bad 
borne  himself  loftily. 

MoRBirA,  LicimIos.  The  name  Murena,whicli 
is  the  proper  wav  of  writing  the  word.uot  Ma- 
nena,  is  said  to  have  been  given  in  consequence 
of  one  of  the  family  having  a  great  liking  foi 
the  lamprey  (murena),  and  building  tanks  (virs- 
ria)  for  them.  1.  P.,  a  tnan  of  some  literary 
knowledge,  lost  his  life  in  the  wars  of  Marius 
and  Snlla,  B.C.  88.-8.  L.,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, served  under  Sulla  in  Greece,  in  the 
Mithradatic  war.  After  Sulla  had  made  peace 
with  Mithradates  (64),  Murena  was  left  as  pro- 
praetor in  Asia.  Anxious  for  distinction,  Mure- 
na sought  a  quarrel  with  Mithradates;  and  after 
earrying  on  the  war  for  two  years,  was  at  length 
compelled  by  the  strict  orders  of  Snlla  to  stop 
hostilities.  Vid.  p.  6S0,  a.  Murena  returned 
to  Rome,  and  had  a  trinmi^  in  81.  He  proba- 
bly died  soon  after.— S.  L.,  son  of  the  last, 
served  under  his  father  in  the  second  Mithra- 
datic war,  and  also  under  Lucullus  in  the  third 
Mithradatic  war.  In  66  he  was  prctor,  in  64 
propraetor  of  Oallia  Cisslpina,  and  in  63  was 
elected  consul  with  D.  Junius  Silanus.  Senriiu 
SnIpftuuSi  an  ansuccessful  candidate,  instituted 
a  prosecution  against  Murena  for  briboTy  (am- 
bitus),  and  be  was  supported  in  the  matter  by 
M.  Porcius  Cato,  Cn.  Postumius,  and  Servius 
Sulpicius  the  younger.  Murena  was  defended 
by  Q.  Hortenstus,  M.  Tuliius  Cicero,  who  was 
then  consul,  and  M.  Ltcinins  Craasus.  The 
speech  of  Cicero,  which  is  extant,  was  deliver- 
ed in  the  latter  part  of  November.  The  orator 
handled  his  subject  skillfully,  by  making  metry 
with  the  formulae  and  the  practice  of  the  law- 
yers, to  which  class  Sulpicius  belonged,  and 
wjth  the  paradoxes  of  the  Stoics^  whrh  sect 
Cato  had  attached  himself.  Murena  was.  ac- 
quitted, and  was  oonsnl  in  the  following  year. 
62. — 4.  A.  TBRRimafl  Varbo  Musska,  probably 
the  son  of  the  preceding,  was  adopted  by  A.  Te- 
rentius  Varro,  whose  name  he  took,  according 
to  the  custom  in  such  cases.  In  the  civil  wars 
he  is  said  to  have  lost  his  property,  and  C.  Pro- 
culeius,  a  Roman  eques,  is  said  to  have  given 
him  a  share  of  his  own  property.  This  Procu- 
leins  is  called  the  brother  of  Vairo,  but,  if  we 
lake  the  words  of  Horace  literally  (Carm.,  ii..' 
2),  Proculeius  had  more  than  one  brother. '  It 
is  conjectured  that  this  Proculeius  was  a  soi^ 
of  the  brother  of  No.  3,  who  had  been  adopted* 
by  one  Proculeius.  This  would  make  Procu- 
leius. the  cousin  of  Varro.  It  was  common 
enough  aiaong  the  Romans  to  call  cousins  bi 
the  name  of  brothers  (/rater  patruelit  and  fratrr}- 
In  26  Murena  subdued  the  Salassi  in  the  Alps, 
and  founded  the  town  of  Augusta  (now  Aosta)  in 
their  territory.  He  was  consul  suffectus  in  S3. 
In  22  he  was  involved  in  the  conspiracy  of  Fan- 
nius  C»pio,  and  was  condemned  to  death  and 
executed,  notwithstanding  the  intercession  of 
Procnleius  and  Terentia,  the  sister  of  Murcna. 
Horace  ( Carm.,  it.,  16)  ad^^sses  Murena  by  the 
name  of  Licinius,  and  probably  intended  to  give 
him  some  advice  as  to  being  more  cautious  in 
his  speech  and  conduct. 

MoroantIa.  I.  Vid.  MoRGAHTiuic. — 3.  A 
.town  in  Samnium  of  uncertain  site. 

MuRois,  a  town  in  Hispania  Beetica,  on  tht 
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Irontiers  of  Tarraconensis,  and  on  the  road  from 
Acci  to  Malaga. 

MvsiDuncH  orMoBiDdNCH  (now  Dorchetter), 
called  DirinuH  by  Ptolemy,  the  capital  of  the 
Surotrigea  in  the  south  of  Britain.  At  Dorcket- 
ter  there  are  remains  of  the  walls  and  the  am- 
Dhitheatre  of  the  ancient  town. 

[MuRR^NDB.  a  companion  of  Tarnns,  slain  by 
iGneas  in  Italy.] 

MuasA  or  MoitsVit  (now  Etseek,  capital  of  Sla- 
Tonia),  an  important  town  in  Pannonia  iDferior, 
aitaated  oo  tbe  DreTos,  not  far  fixtin  its  jnoetlon 
with  the  Danube,  was  a  Roman  colony  fonnded 
by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  and  was  the  residence 
of  the  governor  oTLower  Pannonia.  Here  Mag- 
nentins  was  defeated  Conatantina  II.,  A.IX 
351. 

MuaasLLi,  or  Moraa  MiRok,  a  town  in  Pan- 
nonia Inferior,  only  ten  miles  west  of  the  great 
Mursa. 

Mus,  Dbcids.    Vid.  Dsctcs. 

McriA,  Amt5i(ius,  a  celebrated  physician  at 
Aome  about  the  beginning  of  tbe  Christian  era. 
He  was  brother  to  EuphorbuB,  the  phyeician  to 
King  Juba,  and  was  himself  the  physician  to  the 
Emperor  Augustus.  He  had  been  originaUy  a 
slaTe.  When  the  emperor  was  serious^  iU,  and 
had  been  made  worse  by  a  hot  regimen  and 
treatment,  B.C.  23,  Antoniua  Musa  succeeded 
In  restoring  him  to  health  by  means  of  cold 
bathing  and  cooling  drinks,  for  which  serrice 
be  received  from  Augustus  and  tbe  senate  a 
large  sum  of  money  and  the  permission  to  wear 
a  gold  ring,  and  also  bad  a  statue  erected  in  hia 
honor  near  tbet  of^fsculapias  by  public  sub- 
scription. He  seems  to  have  been  attached  to 
this  mode  of  treatment,  to  which  Horace  alludes 
tEpitt.,  i.,  Ifi,  3),  but  failed  when  be  applied  it 
to  the  case  of  M.  Marcellus,  who  died  under  bis 
care  a  few  months  after  the  recovery  of  Au- 
gustoa,  S3.  He  wrote  seTeral  pbarmacentical 
wortta,  which  are  frequently  quoted  by  Galen, 
but  of  which  nothing  except  a  few  fragments 
remain.  There  are,  however,  two  short  Latin 
medical  works  ascribed  to  Antoniua  Musa,  but 
t^'se  are  universally  considered  to  be  spurious. 

MvsA  or  MczA  (MovfTtr,  Mov^  :  now  probably 
Mouthid,  north  oCMokka),  a  celebrated  port  of 
Arabia  Felix,  on  the  western  coast,  near  its 
southern  extremity,  or,  in  other  words,  on  tbe 
eastern  shore  of  tbe  Red  Sea,  near  the  Straitt 
of  Bai-el-Mandeh. 

MuB«  (Mofifffli),  the  Muses,  were,  according 
to  the  earliest  writers,  the  inspiring  goddesses 
of  song,  and,  according  to  later  notions,  divini- 
ties presiding  over  the  different  kinds  of  poetiy, 
and  over  the  arts  and  aciences.  They  were 
oriffinally  regarded  as  the  nymphs  of  inspiring 
weUa,  near  which  tbey  were  worshipped,  and 
they  bore  different  names  in  different  places, 
antil  the  Thraco-Bceotian  worship  of  the  nine 
Muses  spread  from  Bceotia  over  other  parts  of 
Greece,  and  ultimately  became  generally  estab- 
'tshed.  1.  Genealogy  of  the  Musea.  The  moat 
eommon  notion  was  that  tbey  were  the  daugh- 
tm  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Mnemosyne,  and  born 
IB  Pieria,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus.  Some 
call  them  the  daughters  of  Ccelus  (Uranus)  and 
Terra  (Gca),  and  stbers  daughters  of  Pierus 
and  Antiope,  or  of  Apollo,  or  of  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
and  Plnsia,  or  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Moneta, 
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probably  a  mere  translation  of  Mnemosyne  oi 
Mneme,  whence  tfaey  are  called  Mnemomdet,  or 
of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Minerva,  or,  lastly,  <rf 
.£ther  and  Terra  (Giea). — 2.  Number  of  the  Afu- 
ttg.  OriginaUy  there  were  three  Musea  wor- 
shipped on  Mount  Helicon  in  Bteotia,  namely, 
MeUte  (meditation),  Mneme  (memory),  and  Aoid* 
(song).  Three  Muses  also  were  recognized  at 
Sicyon  and  at  Delphi.  As  daughters  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  and  Plusia  we  find  mention  of  four  Mu- 
ses,  viz.,  Tkdxinoe  (tbe  hean  delisting),  Aoidt 
(song),  Arehe  (beginning),  and  Melete.  Some 
accounts,  m  which  they  are  called  dangbtErs  of 
Pierus,  mention  seven  Muses,  viz.,  Jvtio,  7Vt* 
tone,  Agopo,  Heptapora,  Achelota,  Tipoplo,  and 
Rhodia ;  and  others,  lastly,  mention  eight,  which 
is  also  said  to  have  been  the  number  recognized 
at  Athens.  At  length,  however,  tbe  nnmber 
nine  became  established  throoghout  all  Greece. 
Homer  sometimes  mentions  Musa  only  in  the 
singular,  and  sometimes  Mus«e  in  the  plural,  and 
once  only  he  speaks  of  nine  Muses,  though  with> 
out  mentioning  any  of  their  names.  Hesiod  is 
the  first  who  states  the  names  of  all  the  nine, 
and  these  nine  names  became  the  usual  ones. 
They  are  Clio,  Euterpe,  Thalia,  Melpomene, 
Terptiekore,  EriOo,  PtNymnia  or  Pohfkjftnmaf 
Urania,  and  CaJlvme. — 8.  Naiure  and  eMrteter 
of  the  Muaet.  In  Homer's  poems,  they  are  the 
goddesses  of  song  and  poetry,  and  live  in  Olym 
pus.  There  they  sing  the  festive  songs  at  the 
repast  of  the  immortals.  They  bring  before  the 
mind  of  the  mortal  poet  the  eventa  which  be 
has  to  relate,  and  confer  Qpon  him  the  ^  of 
sonff.  The  earliest  poets  in  their  invocation  of 
the  Muse  or  Muses  were  perfectly  sincere,  and 
actually  believed  in  their  being  inspired  by  the 
goddesses ;  but  in  later  timea  the  invocation  of 
tbe  Muses  was  a  mere  formal  imitation  of  tbe 
early  poets.  Thamyris,  who  presumed  to  excel 
tbe  Muses,  was  deprived  by  them  of  tbe  gift 
tbey  had  bestowed  on  him,  and  punished  with 
blindness.  The  Sirens,  who  likewise  ventureil 
upon  a  contest  with  them,  were  deprived  of  the 
feathers  of  their  wings,  and  the  Muses  put  them 
on  their  own  persons  as  ornaments.  The  nine 
daughters  of  Pierus,  who  presumed  to  rival  the 
Moses,  were  metamorphosed  into  birds.  Since 
poets  and  bards  derived  their  power  from  the 
Muses,  they  are  freqaently  called  either  their 
disciples  or  sons.  Thus  Linus  is  called  a  son 
of  Amphimarua  and  Urania,  or  of  Apollo  and 
Calliope,  or  Terpsichore  ;  Hyacintbus  a  son  of 
Pierus  and  Clio  ;  Orpheus  a  son  of  Calliope  or 
Clio,  and  Thamyris  a  son  of  Erato.  These  and 
a  few  others  are  the  cases  in  which  the  Muses 
are  described  as  mothers ;  but  the  more  gener- 
al idea  was,  that,  like  other  nymphs,  they  were 
virgin  divinities.  Being  goddesses  of  song, 
they  were  naturally  connected  with  Apollo,  the 
god  of  the  lyre,  who,  like  them,  instructs  the 
bards,  and  is  mentioned  along  with  them  even 
by  Homer.  In  later  times  Apollo  is  placed  in 
very  close  connection  with  the  Muses,  for  be 
is  described  as  the  leader  of  the  choir  of  the 
Muses  by  the  surname  MutagtUa  (MoiwayfTw). 
A  further  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Mocu 
is  their  prophetic  power,  which  belongs  to  them, 
partly  because  they  were  regarded  as  inspiring 
nymphs,  and  partly  because  of  their  connectioa 
with  the  proidietic  sod  of  Delphi    Hence  tber 
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nstmcted,  for  example,  Aristdeus  in  the  art  of 

Erophecy.  As  the  Muses  loved  to  dwell  on 
[ount  Helicon,  they  were  naturally  associated 
with  Baccfaus  (Dionysus)  and  dramatic  poetry, 
and  hence  they  are  described  as  the  compan- 
ions, playmates,  or  nurses  of  Bacchus  (Diony- 
sus). The  worship  of  the  Muses  points  origi- 
nally to  Thrace  and  Pieria  about  Mount  Olym- 
pus, whence  it  was  introduced  into  Bceotia  ;  and 
the  names  of  mountains,  grottoes,  and  welts, 
connected  with  their  worship  in  the  north,  were 
likewise  transferred  to  the  south.  Near  Mount 
Helicon,  Ephialtes  and  Otus  are  said  to  have 
offered  the  first  sacrifices  to  them.  In  the  same 
place  there  was  a  sanctuary  with  their  statues, 
the  sacred  wells  Aganippe  and  Hippocrene,  and 
OD  Mount  Libethrion,  which  is  connected  with 
Helicon,  there  was  a  sacred  grotto  of  the  Mu- 
eea.  Pierus,  a  Macedonian,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  introduced  the  worship  of 
the  nine  Muses,  from  Thrace  to  Thespise,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Helicon.  There  they^ad  a  tern* 
pie  and  statues,  and  the  Thespians  celebrated  a 
Solemn  festival  of  the  Muses  on  Mount  Helicon, 
called  Muiea.  Mount  Parnassus  was  likewise 
sacred  to  them,  with  the  Castaliao  spring,  near 
which  they  had  a  temple.  The  sacrifices  offer- 
ed to  the  Muses  consisted  of  libations  of  water 
or  milk,  and  of  honey-  The  various  surnames 
hy  which  they  are  designated  by  the  poets  are 
for  the  most  part  derived  from  the  places  which 
were  sacred  to  them  or  in  which  they  were 
worshipped,  while  some  are  descriptive  of  the 
sweetness  of  their  songs. — 4.  Repretentations  of 
the  Musea  in  worlet  of  art.  In  the  most  ancient 
works  of  art  we  find  only  three  Muses,  and  their 
attributes  are  musical  instruments,  such  as  the 
flute,  the  lyre,  or  the  barbiton.  Later  artists 
save  to  each  of  the  nine  sisters  different  attri- 
oates  as  well  as  different  attitudes.  .  1.  Callime, 
the  Muse  of  epic  poetry,  appears  with  a  tablet 
and  stylus,  and  sometimes  with  a  roll  of  paper ; 
S.  Clio,  the  Muse  of  history,  appears  in  a  sitting 
attitude,  with  an  open  roll  of  paper,  or  an  open 
chest  of  books ;  3.  EuicTpe,  the  Muse  of  lyric 
poetry,  with  a  fiute  ;  4.  Melpomine,  the  Muse  of 
tragedy,  with  a  tragic  mask,  the  club  of  Hercu- 
les, or  a  sword ;  her  head  is  surrounded  with 
vine  leaves,  and  she  wears  the  cothurnus  ;  6. 
TprpsichSrt,  the  Muse  of  choral  dance  and  song, 
appears  with  the  lyre  and  the  plectrum  ;  6.  Era- 
to,  the  Muse  of  erotic  poetry  and  mimic  imita- 
tion, sometimes  also  has  the  lyre ;  7.  Pdymnia 
or  rolyhymnta,  the  Muse  of  the  sublime  hymn, 
usually  appears  without  any  attribute,  in  a  pen- 
sive or  meditating  attitude ;  8.  I7rama,  the  Muse 
of  astronomy,  with  a  staff  pointing  to  a  globe ; 
9.  ThttRa,  the  Muse  of  comedy  and  of  merry  or 
idyllic  poetry,  appears  with  a  comic  mask,  a 
shepherd's  staff,  or  a  wreath  of  ivy.  Some- 
times the  Muses  are  seen  with  feathers  on  their 
heads,  alluding  to  their  contest  with  the  Sirens. 

MnsjBDB  (Moiiffaiof)-  1-  A  semi-mythological 
personage,  to  be  classed  with  Olen,  Orpheus,  and 
Pamphua.  He  was  re^pupded  as  the  author  of 
various  poetical  compositions,  especially  as  con- 
nected with  the  mystic  rites  of  Ceres  (Demeter) 
at  Eleusis,  over  which  the  legend  represented 
him  as  presiding  in  the  time  of  Hercules.  He 
was  reputed  to^long  to  the  family  of  the  Eu- 
0u>lpid«,  being  the  son  of  Eumoipus  and  Selene. 
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In  other  variations  of  the  myth  he  was  less  oor- 
initely  called  a  Thracian.  According;  to  nlbei 
legends,  he  was  the  son  of  Orpheus,  of  whom 
be  was  generally  considered  as  the  imitator  and 
disciple  Some  accounts  gave  him  a  wife  De 
ioce  an:  a  eon  Eumoipus.  There  was  a  tradi* 
tion  that  the  Museum  in  Pirsus  bore  that  name 
from  having  been  the  place  where  Muf  aeua  was 
buried.  Among  the  numerous  compositions  at- 
tributed to  him  by  the  ancients,  the  most  cele- 
brated were  his  OracUt.  Onomacritas,  In  the 
time  of  the  Pisistratida:,  made  it  his  business 
to  collect  and  arrange  the  oracles  that  passed 
under  the  name  of  Museus,  and  was  banished 
by  Hipparchns  for  interpolating  in  the  collection 
oracles  of  bis  own  making. — 2.  A  grammarian, 
the  author  of  the  eelebrated  poem  on  the  loves 
of  Hero  and  Leander.  Nothing  is  known  of 
the  personal  history  of  the  writer;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  poem  is  a  late  production. 
Some  critics  suppose  that  the  author  did  not 
live  earlier  than  the  fifth  century  ol  our  era. 
Edited  by  Passow,  Lips.,  1810 ;  and  by  Scbae- 
fer.  Lips.,  1825. 

MUBAOETBS.     Vid.  MusA. 

MusonIds  RuFua,  C,  a  celebrated  Stoic  phi- 
losopher, was  the  son  of  a  Roman  eques,  and 
was  banished  by  Nero  to  the  island  of  Gyaros 
in  A.D.  66,  under  the  pretext  of  bis  having  been 
privy  to  the  conspiracy  of  Piso.  He  returned 
from  exile  on  the  accession  of  Galba,  and  seems 
to  have  been  held  in  high  estimation  by  Vespa- 
sian, as  he  was  allowed  to  renoain  at  Rome 
when  the  other  philosophers  were  banished 
from  the  city.  Musonius  wrote  various  philo- 
sophical works,  all  of  which  have  perished. 

Mdsti  (Movani),  a  town  in  the  Carthsginian 
territory  (Zeugitana),  near  the  River  Bagradas, 
on  the  road  from  Carthage  to  Sit-ca  Veneria- 
Here  Regulus  killed  an  enormous  serjwnt. 

MuTuuL,  a  river  of  Numidia,  the  bonndaiy 
between  the  kingdoms  of  Jugurtba  and  Adher- 
bal.   It  is  probably  the  same  as  tbe  Rubbim- 

TUB. 

[Mdtilhh,  a  fortified  place  in  Gallia  Cispa* 
dana,  between  the  rivers  Gabellus  and  S«;ul 
tenna,  answering  probably  to  the  modem  Jtfit 

ddo.} 

MuTlLtrs,  C.  Pafidb,  one  of  the  principal  Sam- 
nite  genenus  in  the  Marsic  war,  B.C.  W-99. 

MuTlni.  (Mutinensis ;  now  Modena),  an  im- 
portant town  in  Gallia  Cispadana,  on  the  high 
road  from  Mediolanum  to  the  south  of  Italy, 
was  originally  a  Celtic  town,  and  was  the  first 
place  which  the  Romans  took  away  from  the 
Boil.  It  is  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  Panic  vrar  {B.C.  318)  under  tbe  name 
of  Molina,  as  a  fortified  place  inhabited  hy  the 
Romans ;  but  it  was  not  till  183  that  it  was 
made  a  Roman  colony.  Mutina  is  celebrated 
in  the  history  of  the  civil  war  after  Cesar's 
death.  Decimus  Brutus  was  besieged  here  by 
M.  Antonius  from  December,  44,  to  April,  43  ; 
and  under  its  walls  the  battles  were  fought  in 
which  tbe  consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa  perished. 
Hence  this  war  was  called  the  BcUum  Muti 
nente.  The  best  wool  in  all  Italy  came  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Muttna. 

[MunNEa  {MowTiwaf,  or  Jlurrocof,  Polyb.j,  a 
Ly bio- Phoenician,  an  active  and  able  oflScer  of 
Hannibal,  selected  by  him  to  t?ke  command  ta 
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Sicily  after  the  death  of  Hippocrates.  He  proT- 
ed  a  source  of  great  annoyaoce  to  the  Romans, 
and  batlled  all  their  efforts  to  captare  or  subdue 
him ;  but  at  length,  fiaviDg  been  superseded 
through  the  jealousy  of  mnno,  he  betrayed 
Agrigentum  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who 
rewarded  him  with  the  rights  of  oitisenahip, 
and  bestowed  other  honors  on  him.] 

MvTuirvs  or  Mutinus,  was  among  the  Ro- 
mans the  same  as  the  phallus,  or  Priapus,  among 
the  Greeks,  and  was  believed  to  be  the  most 
powerfal  averter  of  demons,  ud  of  all  evil  that 
resalted  from  pride,  boastfulness,  and  the  like. 

[MOTTCA.     Vid.  MOTDCA.] 

[HozTris  (Uov^ipi(  or  Kov^ovpic ;  now  Mird- 
jan),  a  port  of  the  district  Limyrica,  on  the 
west  coast  of  India  intra  Gangem,  fire  hundred 
stadia  (fifty  oeographical  mfles)  east  of  lyndts, 
where  Tessels  uanally  landed.] 

Mf  cXlb  (Mvitd^i; ;  now  Sanuun),  a  moontaia 
in  the  south  of  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  ooith  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Mieander.  It  forms  the  west- 
em  extremity  of  Mount  Measogis,  and  runs  far 
oat  into  the  sea,  opposite  to  Samos,  forming  a 
sharp  promontory,  which  was  called  Mycale  or 
Tro^ilium  (Tpoyi^uw,  Tpo-yiXutv  :  now  Cape  8. 
Marta).  I^s  cape  and  the  southeast  promon- 
tory of  Samoa  (Posidonium)  orerlap  one  an- 
other, and  the  two  tangoes  of  land  are  separat- 
ed by  a  strait  only  seven  stadia  (little  more  than 
three  fourths  of  a  mile)  in  width,  which  is  re- 
nowned in  Greek  history  as  the  scene  of  the 
victory  gained  over  the  Persian  fleet  by  Leo- 
^hidea  and  Xanthippos,  B.C.  479.  There 
■eems  to  have  been  a  city  of  ttie  same  name 
OD  or  near  the  promontory.  On  the  northern 
side  of  the  promontory,  near  Priene,  was  the 
great  temple  of  Neptune  (Poaeldon),  which  was 
the  place  of  meeting  for  the  Panionio  festival 
and  Amphictyony. 

Mtcalkssus  (BftwaXif09i5f :  MtiKo^fftftoc),  an 
ancient  and  important  city  in  BceoUa,  mention- 
ed by  Homer,  was  situated  on  the  road  from 
Aulis  to  Thebes.  In  B.C.  413  some  Thracian 
mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  Athens  surprised  and 
sacked  the  town,  and  butchered  the  inhabitants. 
From  this  blow  it  never  recovered,  and  was  ia 
ruins  in  the  time  of  Pausaaias.  It  possessed  a 
celehrated  temple  of  Ceres  (Demeter),  who  was 
hence  anmamed  Myealenia. 

Mycins  Bometimes  Mroin  (hhndivtu,  Uv- 
HvjiiTraZDc :  now  JTareate),  an  ancient 
town  in  Argolis,  about  six  miles  northeast  of 
Argos,  ia  situated  on  a  hill  at  the  head  of  a  nar^ 
row  valley,  and  is  hence  described  by  Homer 
as  "  in  a  recess  iitvxv)  of  the  Argive  land :" 
hence  the  etymolonr  of  the  name.  Mycenae  is 
said  to  have  been  foanded  by  Perseus,  and  was 
Sttbsequently  the  favorite  residence  of  the  Pe- 
lopidv.  During  the  leign  of  Agamemn(m  it 
waa  regarded  as  the  first  city  in  all  Greece, 
but  after  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the 
Dorians  it  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  importance. 
It  still,  however,  continued  an  independent  town 
till  fi.C.  468,  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  Ar- 

girea,  whose  hatred  the  Mycennana  are  aaid  to 
ave  incnrred  by  the  part  they  took  in  the  Per- 
sian war  in  favor  of  the  Greek  cause.  The 
massive  walls  of  Mycenae  resisted  all  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Argives ;  but  the  inhabitants  were 
at  length  compelled  tty  Amine  ta  abandoa  their 


town.  They  effected  their  escape  wilhoLt  a 
surrender,  and  took  refuge,  some  at  Cleona;, 
some  in  Achaia,  and  others  in  Macedonia.  My- 
cenae was  now  destroyed  by  the  Argives  and 
was  never  rebuilt ;  but  there  are  still  numerous 
remains  of  the  ancient  city,  which,  on  account 
of  their  antiquity  and  grandeur,  are  some  of 
the  most  interesting  in  all  Greece.  Of  these 
the  most  remarkable  are  the  subterranean  vault, 
commonly  called  the  "Treasury  of  Atreus,"  but 
which  waa  more  probably  a  aeptilehre,  and  the 
Gate  of  Lions,  so  called  from  two  lions  sculp- 
tured over  the  gate. 

MrciMB  (VLvK^vii),  danghter  of  Inacbus  and 
wife  of  Areator,  from  whom  the  town  of  My- 
cenae was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name  : 
■the  trae  et3rmotogy  of  the  name  is  given  above. 

MvCSBiKUS  or  MSCHKRIMUB  (fAvKEplVO^,  ^'X'- 

plvof),  son  of  Cheops,  king  of  Egypt,  succeeded 
his  uncle  Chephren  on  the  Uirone.  His  con- 
duct formed  a  strong  contrast  to  that  of  his  fa- 
ther and  uncle,  being  as  mild  and  just  as  thcira 
had  been  tyrannical.  On  the  death  of  his  daugh- 
ter, he  placed  her  corpse  within  the  hollow  body 
of  a  wooden  cow,  which  was  covered  with  gold. 
Herodotus  t^  us  that  it  waa  still  to  be  seen 
at  Sals  in  his  time.  We  further  hear  of  My- 
cerinua  that,  being  warned  by  an  oracle  that  he 
should  die  at  the  end  of  six  years,  because  he 
had  been  a  gentle  ruler  and  liad  not  wreaked, 
the  vengeance  of  the  gods  on  Egypt,  he  ga'd 
himself  up  to  revelry,  and  strove  to  double  his 
alkrt^  time  by  turning  ni^t  into  day.  He 
began  to  boild  a  pyramid,  but  died  before  it 
was  finished.  It  was  anuUer  than  those  of 
Cheops  and  Chephren,  and,  according  to  Herod- 
otus, was  wrongly  ascribed  by  some  to  the 
Greek  hetiera  Rhodopis. 

[MycHDs  (Hv^df),  a  harbor  in  the  east  of 
Phocis,  on  the  Crissaean  Gulf,  probably  the  mod- 
em Zalitztt.} 

[Myoi  (MvjtoO,  a  peoide  of  Asia,  belonging  to 
the  fourteenth  satrapy  of  the  Persian  empire.] 

Uycomcs  (MvKovof :  TAvKdvioi :  now  Mycono), 
a  small  island  in  the  .£gean  Sea,  one  of  the 
Cyclades,  southeast  of  Tenos  and  east  of  Delos, 
never  attained  any  importance  in  history,  but  is 
celebrated  in  mythology  as  one  of  the  places 
where  the  giants  were  defeated  by  Hercules. 
Tlie  island  was  poor  and  noproduetive,  and  its 
inhalHtants  were  tapaeions.  It  contained  two 
towns,  a  immontory  called  Pkarbia,  and  a 
moQQtain  named  Dmasitu.  The  large  num- 
ber of  bald  persona  in  this  island  was  consid- 
ered worthy  of  record  by  several  ancient  writ- 
ers. 

[Mydoh  (MvAmt).  I.  Son  of  Atymaius,  ohar- 
ioteer  of  Pylcmenes,  a  Trojan  warrior,  slain  by 
Antitochos.— S.  Another  Trojan  warrior,  slain 
by  Achilles.] 

[MvKCFHOKiTis  NoMos  {MveK^plnit  V<^{), 
a  tract  of  Lower  Egypt,  opposite  the  city  of 
Bubastia,  on  an  island,  and  probably  so  called 
from  a  city  Myeophoris.] 

MYaDOH(Mt;/<fu>').  1.  Son  of  Acmoo,  a  Phryg- 
ian king,  who  fought  with  Otreos  and  Priam 
against  the  Amazons,  and  from  whom  some  of 
the  Phrygians  are  said  to  have  been  called  Myg. 
donians.  He  bad  a  son  Corcebus,  who  is  hence 
called  Mygdonid€:-rlS.  King  of  the  Brbryciana, 
brother  of  Amyous,  slain  by  Hercules  whoa  oa 
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ttiH  expedilida  after  the  girdle  of  the  Amazon 
Hippriyte.] 

MvodohIa  lW.vySovta:  HvySopef).  1.  A  dis- 
trict in  the  east  of  Macedonia,  bordering  on  the 
Thermai«  Galf  and  the  Cbalcidic  peninsula. 
Its  people  were  of  Tbracian  origin. — 2.  A  dis- 
trict in  the  north  of  Aaia  Minor,  between  Mount 
Olympus  and  the  coast,  iD  the  east  of  Mysia  and 
the  west  of  Bithynia,  named  after  the  Tbracian 
people  Mygdones,  who  formed  a  settlement 
bere,  but  were  afterward  subdued  by  the  Bl- 
tfayni. — 3.  The  northeastern  diatnct  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, between  Mount  Masius  and  the  Chabo- 
ras,  which  divided  it  from  Osroene.  From  its 
great  fertility,  it  was  also  called  Anthemusia 
i'Avdefiovala).  The  name  of  Mygdoniawas  first 
introduced  after  the  Macedonian  conquests  :  in- 
the  paaaa»  of  Xenophon  (^nafr.,  ir.,  3),  some- 
times cited  to  proTO  the  contniy,  the  troe  read- 
ing is  iiap36vtott  not  HvySovtot. 

[MvoDONius  (MvyddvMf  :  now  probably  Jiiii- 
)akhah),  an  eastern  tributary  of  the  Chaboras, 
flowingby  the  walla  ofNislbis.  Vid. Abobruab.] 

Myia  (Htua),  dwigbter  of  Pythagoras  and 
Tbeano,  vai  wife  of  Mflo  of  Crotona.  A  let- 
ter, addressed  to  a  certaia  PbyUis,  is  extaat 
under  her  name. 

Myi^  (livXai  t  MvXtaof,  UvTkatTjjf).  1.  (Now 
Mtlazzo),  a  town  on  the  eastern  part  of  the 
aorthern  coast  of  Sicily,  situated  on  a  promon- 
tory running  out  far  into  the  sea,  with  a  harbor 
and  a  citadel.  It  was  founded  by  Zancle  <Mes- 
saoa),  and  continued  aubject  to  the  latter  city. 
It  was  off  Mylee  that  Agrippa  defeated  Uie  fleet 
of  Seztns  Pompeiua,  B.C.  86.-2.  A  town  of 
Thessaty,  in  Magnesia,  of  uncertain  site. 

Mtlaba  or  MvLAflSA  (rd  MvAatra,  MOAatrcra  : 
TAvXaaevf :  now  Melatio,  ruins),  a  very  ancient 
and  flourishing  inland  city  of  Caria,  lay  eighty 
^adia  (eight  geographical  miles)  from  the  coast 
at  the  Gulf  <n  lassos,  ia  a  fertile  plain,  on  and 
at  the  foot  tti  an  Isolated  rock  of  beautifhl  white 
marble,  which  furnished  the  material  for  the 
splendid  temples  and  other  public  buildings  of 
the  city.  The  most  important  of  these  build- 
ings was  the  great  national  temple  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  Carina  or  Oaagon.  Kiii.  Caria.  Mylasa 
was  the  birth-[dace  and  capital  of  Hecatohnos. 
Under  the  Romans  it  was  made  a  free  city.  In 
the  civil  wars  it  was  taken  and  partly  destroy- 
ed by  Labienus.  Its  remains  are  very  exten- 
sive, and  the  ruina  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  are  supposed  to  have  been  found  on  the 
rock  which  formed  the  Acropolis  of  the  ancient 
city. 

MrnDDs  (IA.VV&OC ;  l&ivdioc  :  now  probably 
Part  GmnitMuy  rains),  a  Dorian  colony  on  the 
eoast  of  Caria,  in  Asia  Minor,  fonnded  by  set- 
tlers fVom  TrcBzene,  probably  on  the  site  of  an 
old  town  of  the  Leleges,  which  continued  to 
exist  under  the  name  of  Palseinyndus.  Myn- 
dus  stood  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  same 
peninsula  on  which  Halicarnassus  stood.  It 
was  not  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Dorian  Hexapo- 
lis,  but  never  became  a  place  of  moch  import- 
ance. 

[Mrms  (MvKvc),  eon  of  Euenus  of  Lyrnessus, 
husband  of  Briseis,  slain  by  Achilles,  who  car- 
ried off  captive  his  beautiful  widow,  the  occa- 
■ion  of  the  quarrel  betwee^  him  and  Agaooem- 
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MroN  or  Mv6nIa  (Mvuv,  Vlvovta :  MvovntfX 
a  town  of  the  Locri  C^'ie.  situated  on  a  con- 
siderable height  thirty  stadia  from  Ampbissa, 
and  in  one  of  the  passes  which  led  from^tolia 
into  Phocis. 

'MvoNMBsDS  (Muowi7eror  :  now  Cape  Hypsili\ 
a  promontory  of  Ionia,  with  a  town  and  a  little 
island  of  the  same  name,  south  of  Teos  and 
west  of  I.ebedu8,  and  forming  the  northern 
headland  of  the  Gulf  of  Ephesna.  Here  the 
Romans,  under  the  prctor  L.  ^milius,  gained 
a  great  naval  victoiy  over  Antiochns  the  Great, 
B.C.  190. 

M¥o8  HoBHoa  (6  Muif  dpfiO(,  i.e.,  Mouae-porl, 
or,  as  others  render  it,  Mutde-port,  for  fiv(  ia 
also  the  Greek  for  mutcU,  and  tnis  shell-fi^i  is 
very  common  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Red 
Sea),  afterward  Vkmeria  Portds  {'A^poiir^ 
dp/uv),  an  important  sea-port  town  of  Upper 
Egypt,  built  by  Ptolemy  II.  Pbtladelphus  on  a 
promontory  of  the  same  name,  six  or  seven 
days'  journey  from  Coptos,  Some  of  the  best 
modem  geographera  identify  the  port  with  Kos- 
Mcir  (latitude  86^  10'),  which  is  still  an  import- 
ant port  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  place  of  em- 
barkation for  the  cararan  to  Mecca.  Kotmr 
lies  due  east  of  Coptos,'and  is  connected  with 
it  by  a  valley,  which  contains  traces  of  an  an- 
cient road,  and  which  still  forms  the  route  of 
the  Mecca  caravan.  At  the  village  of  Abu- 
Shaar,  near  Kwetr,  are  extensive  ruins,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  the  reuiains  of  the  town  of 
Myos  Hormoa.  Others,  however,  place  it  a 
degree  further  north,  in  latitude  37<»  KV,  oppo- 
site the  Jaffatine  islands. 

Myra  or  Mteok  (ru  and  ^  Kvpa,  ^  ISvpuv : 
"Hvpevc :  now  flfyrffl,  Grk.,  Dembre,  Turk.,  ruins), 
nne  of  the  chief  cities  of  Lycia,  and,  under  the 
later  Roman  empire,  the  capital  of  the  province, 
was  built  on  a  rock  twenty  stadia  (two  geo- 
graphical miles)  from  the  sea,  and  had  a  p>irt 
called  Andriaca  CAvSpttucn).  St.  Paul  touched 
here  on  his  voyage  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  and 
the  passage  where  this  is  mentioned  {Acit, 
xxvii.,  5,  6)  affords  incidental  proof  that  the 
place  was  then  an  important  sea-port.  There 
are  still  magniiicent  ruina  of  the  city,  in  great 
part  hewn  out  of  the  rock. 

[MvaciNua  {iivpKivo^),  a  small  city  and  for- 
tress of  Thrace,  on  the  Strymon,  founded  by 
the  Milesian  Hiattieus,  with  the  consent  of  Da- 
rius, as  the  capital  of  a  small  principality  in 
these  regions:  it  fell,  however,  into  the  bands 
of  the  EJoni,  who  made  it  their  capital  and  the 
residence  of  their  princes.] 

MyaiANDRus  (MupiafJpof),  a  Phoenician  col- 
ony in  Syria,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Golf 
of  Issoa,  a  day's  journey  from  the  Cilician 
Gates.  It  probably  stood  a  little  south  of  Alex- 
andrea,  at  a  spot  where  there  are  ruins.  He- 
rodotus calls  the  Gulf  of  Issue  6  Maptavdivot 
xdXn-of,  a  name  evidently  derived  from  this 
place,  with  a  slight  variation  of  form. 

MvRicuB  (Mvp(Kovf),  a  dty  oa  the  coast  of 
Troas,  opposite  to  Tenedos. 

MyRiHA  (i^  JAvpiva,  or  Mf!/)(va,  Miptwa,  Mv- 
ptim  :  Mupivaiof).  1.  (Now  Sandarlik  ?),  a  very 
ancient  and  strongly  fortified  city  on  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Mysia,  founded,  according  to  myth- 
ical tradition,  by  Myrinua  or  by  the  Amazon 
Si^^na,  and  colonized  by  the.£olians.  of  wboaa 
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eoBfederacy  it  lormed  &  meoiber.  It  was  also 
called  Smyrna,  and,  under  the  Roman  empire, 
Sebastopolis :  it  was  made  by  the  Romans  a 
enitiu  libera.  It  was  destroyed  by  eartbtiuakes 
■toder'Tibsrias  and  TnOao,  bat  eacb  time  re- 
built It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  epigram- 
matio  poet  Agathias. — 2.  Vid.  Lbunos. 

[Mtbima  {Uvpiva),  an  Amazon,  aaid  to  have 
given  name  to  the  city  Myrina,  No.  1 ;  she  is 
mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (ii.,  814).] 

Myrlea  (UapXeia  :  MvpAedvof :  ruins  at  Ama- 
poli,  a  litlle  distance  inland  from  Mudattieh),  a 
city  of  Bithynia,  not  far  from  Prusa,  founded  by 
the  Colophoniana,  and  almost  rebuilt  by  Prusiae 
I.,  who  called  it  Apauea  after  his  wife.  The 
Aomans  colonized  it  under  Julius  Cssar  and 
Aagastus. 

Mtrkecides  {MvpfiJiKlSijf),  a  sculptor  and  en- 
graver, of  Mitetua  or  Athens,  is  generally  men- 
tioned in  connectioa  with  Callicrates,  like  whom 
he  was  celebrated  for  the  minnteness  of  his 
works.  Vid.  Calucsitbs.  Hiswoi^inlrory 
are  so  small  that  they  could  scarcely  be  seen 
without  placing  them  oo  black  hair. 

MYRMiciau  (Hvpft^Kiov),  a  Pythian  or  Cim- 
merian town  of  the  Cheraonesus  Taurica,  sit- 
uated on  a  promontory  of  the  same  name  at  the 
narrowest  part  of  tlko  Bosporus,  opposite  the 
AchOIeam  m  Asia. 

MyrhTdon  (Uvf^iSav),  son  of  Jupiter  (Zens) 
and  Eutymedusa,  daughter  of  Clitoa,  whom  Ju- 
piter (Zeus)  deceived  in  the  diagnise  of  an  ant. 
Her  son  was  for  this  reason  called  Myrmidon 
(from  impn^i,  an  ant),  and  was  regarded  as  the 
ancestor  of  the  Mjrnnidons  in  Thessaly.  He 
was  married  to  Pisidice,  whom  be  became 
the  father  of  Antiphaa  and  Actor. 

MykhTdokbs  (Mtip/u^ver),  an  Achaean  race  in 
Rithiotis  in  Thessaly,  whom  Achilles  mied  over, 
and  who  accompanied  this  hero  to  Troy.  They 
are  aaid  to  have  inhabited  originally  the  island 
of  .£gina,  and  to  have  emigrated  with  Pelens 
into  Thessaly  i  but  modem  critics,  on  the  con- 
trary, suppose  that  a  colony  of  them  emulated 
from  Thessaly  Into  .£giiia.  The  Myimuonea 
disappear  from  history  at  a  later  period.  The 
ancients  derived  their  name  either  from  a  myth^ 
ical  ancestor  MrsinDOM,  or  from  the  ants  {}i^p- 
fd^jcec)  ID  .^Egina,  which  were  fabled  to  have 
been  metamorphosed  into  men  in  the  time  of 
i£acus.    Yid.  Mlcvk. 

iMvRO  {Kvpu).  Vid.  McBio.] 
Iykon  (Mvpuv).  1,  Tyrant  of  Sicyon,  the 
fhtber  of  Aristonymus,  and  grandfather  of  Clis- 
tbenes.  He  gained  the  victory  at  Olympia  in 
the  chariot-race  in  B.C.  648. — 2.  One  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  Greek  statuaries,  and 
also  a  sculptor  and  engraver,  was  bom  at  Eteu- 
tberse,  in  Bceotia,  about  480.  He  is  also  call- 
ed an  Athenian,  because  EleiUthern  had  been 
admitted  to  the  Athenian  franchise.  He  was 
the  disciple  of  Ageladaa,  the  fellow-disciple  of 
Polycletus,  and  a  younger  contemporary  of 
Phidias.  He  loorished  about  431,  the  time  of 
the  beginning  o  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The 
^ief  characteristic  of  Myron  seems  to  have 
bean  his  power  of  expressing  a  great  variety 
of  fbrms.  Not  content  with  the  human  figure 
in  its  most  difficult  and  momentary  attitudes, 
he  directed  his  art  toward  various  other  ani- 
mals, and  bA  seems  to  have  been  the  first  great 


artist  who  did  so.  Hia  great  works  were  near^ 
ly  all  in  bronze.  The  most  celebrated  of  his 
stalues  were  his  Ditcobolua  and  his  Cow.  Of 
his  Diaeobolus  there  are  several  marble  copies  in 
existence.  Ft  is  trae  th^t  we  can  not  prove  by 
testimony  that  any  of  these  alleged  copies  were 
really  taken  from  Myron's  work,  or  from  imita 
tiona  of  it ;  bat  the  resemblance  between  them, 
the  fame  of  the  original,  and  the  well-known 
frequency  of  the  practice  of  making  such  mar- 
ble copies  of  celebrated  bronzes,  all  concur  to 
put  the  question  beyond  reasonable  doubt.  Of 
these  copies  we  possess  one  in  the  Townley 
Gallery  of  the  British  Museum,  which  was 
found  in  the  grounds  of  Hadrian's  Tiburtiae 
Villa  in  1791.  The  Cow  of  Myron  appears  to 
have  been  a  perfect  work  of  its  kind.  It  was 
celebrated  in  many  popular  verses,  and  the 
Greek  Anthology  still  contains  no  less  than 
thirty-six  epigrams  upon  it.  The  Cow  was  rep- 
resented as  lowiof^,  and  the  statue  was  [daoed 
00  a  marble  base,  in  the  centre  of  the  largest 
<^n  place  in  Athena,  where  it  still  stood  in  the 
time  of  Cicero.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias  it 
was  no  longer  there ;  it  must  have  been  re- 
moved to  Rome,  where  it  was  still  to  be  seen 
in  the  temple  of  Peace  in  the  time  of  Fro- 
etqiiiui^— 3.  Of  Friene,  the  anthor  of  an  histor- 
ieal  account  of  ,Uie  int  Hessenian  war,  proba- 
bly hved  not  eariier  than  the  third  century  B.C. 

Mtronidh  (Uvpuvf^),  a  skillful  and  suc- 
cessful Athenian  general.  In  B.C.  4£7  he  de- 
feated Uie  Corinthians  who  had  invaded  Me- 

Sris,  and  in  456  he  defeated  the  Bceotians  at 
oopbyta. 

Mtbbha  (Uti^)  or  Sktbma,  daa^ter  of  Ciii> 
yras  and  mother  of  Adonis.  For  details,  vii 

AlMNIS. 

MvBSHiNOi  (Mv^voOf:  iltfifuvovaio;),  a  dt\ 
mus  on  the  easKrn  coast  of  Attica,  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Pandionis,  a  little  south  of  the  prom- 
ontory CynoBura.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built 
by  a  hero  Cokenus,  and  it  contained  a  temple 
of  Diana  (Artemis)  CoIkius. 

MtssYlus  (yAfioAac)-  !•  Vid.  CiMDiULas.— 
3.  A  Greek  historical  writer  of  uncertain  date, 
a  native  of  Lesbos,  from  whom  Diooysios  of 
Halicamassns  borrowed  a  part  of  bis  account 
of  the  Pelasgians. 

MtbbIhvi.    Vid.  UmvtmoM. 

MtbtIlis,  a  town  of  the  Turdetani,  on  the 
Anas  in  Lositania,  possessing  the  Jos  Latii. 

MybtIi-os  (MwprfAof),  son  of  Mercury  (Her. 
mes)  by  Cleobule,  Clytia,  Phaetbuaa,  or  Myrto. 
He  was  the  charioteer  of  CEnomaus,  king  of 
Elis,  wbonj  he  betrayed  when  Pelops  contend- 
ed with  bis  master  in  the  chariot-race.  He  was 
afterward  thrown  into  the  sea  by  Pelops  near 
Gerastas  in  Eubcea ;  and  that  part  of  the 
Mgoaa  is  said  to  have  thenceforth  been  called 
after  him  the  Myrtoan  Sea.  Vid.  (Ekomads, 
Pblops.  At  the  moment  be  expired  he  pro. 
nounced  a  curse  upon  the  house  of  Pelops, 
which  was  henceforward  tormented  by  the 
Erinnyes.  His  father  placed  him  among  tha 
stars  as  mriga. 

Htktis  {uiimiDt  a  l^c  poetess,  a  native  of 
Antfaedon  in  Bmotia.  She  was  reported  to  have 
been  the  instructress  of  Pindar,  and  to  have 
contended  with  him  for  the  palm  of  superiority. 
This  is  alluded  to  in  an  fTtant  fragment  of  Co> 
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itaDa  There  nern  statues  la  honor  uf  her  in 
Tarioas  parts  of  fT^'^ce. 

[MiTRTO  (iivpTu).  1.  Daughter  of  Aristides, 
the  grandson  of  Aristides  the  Jnst,  married,  ac- 
cording to  one  acconnt,  hy  Socrates  while  Xan- 
thippe was  living.  Boeokh  thinks  she  was  hia 
fiiBt  wife. — 2.  Vid.  MrRTOtm  Mabr.] 

MyBTdnM  Mabb  {t6  tSvpruav  irtJkayoc),  the 
part  of  the  .£gean  Sea  south  of  Eubtea,  Atti- 
ca, and  Argolis,  which  derived  its  name  from 
the  small  island  Myrtus,  though  others  suppose 
it  to  come  from  Myrtilus,  whom  Pelops  threw 
ioto  this  sea,  or  from  the  maiden  Myrto. 

1AvvLrninivit(W.v{)ToCvTiov:  Hv/trovoiof),  call- 
ed HTBtliiDt  {U6petvo()  ia  Homer,  a  town  of  the 
Epeaos  in  Elis,  on  the  road  from  Elis  to  Dyme. 

Mtbtqb.    Vid,  Mtrtooh  Marb. 

Mts  (M.6fy,  an  artist  in  the  toreutic  depart- 
fbient,  engraved  the  battle  of  the  Lapiths  and 
the  Centaurs  and  other  figures  on  *ite  shield  of 
Phidias's  colossal  bronie  statue  of  Minerva 
(Athena)  Promachos  in  the  Acropolis  of  Ath- 
ens. He  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished engravers  by  several  ancient  writers. 

MvaCBLOa  (HiiaxeAar  or  tUoKeXXof),  a  native 
of  Achaia,  and,  according  to  Ovid  (Metam.,  xv., 
1),  an  Heraclid,  and  the  son  of  an  Argive  named 
Alemon.  He  founded  Croton  in  Italy,  B.C.  710, 
in  accordance  with  the  Delphic  oracle.  The  or- 
acle had  commanded  him  to  build  a  city  where 
he  aliould  find  rain  with  fine  weather.  For  a 
long  time  he  thought  it  fmpoaaiUe  to  fulfill  the 
command  of  the  oracle,  till  at  length  he  found 
in  Italy  a  beautiful  woman  in  tears ;  whereupon 
he  perceived  that  the  oracle  was  accomplished, 
and  straightway  fonnded  Croton  on  the  spot. 

Mf  bi  (UvffoOt  one  of  the  Thracian  trU>es  who 
seem  to  bare  erosaed  over  fVom  Europe  ioto 
Asia  Minor  before  recorded  history  bedns. 
They  appear  to  be  the  same  people  as  the  Mteai 
(in  Greek  also  HetroO,  on  the  banks  of  the  Dan- 
ube. Vid.MasMA.  They  stand  in  close  con- 
nection with  the  Teucri.  These  two  communi- 
ties appear  to  have  moved  Aom  the  banks  of 
the  Sti7mon  to  the  southeaat  of  Thrace,  forc- 
ing the  Bithyoi  over  the  Thracian  Bosporus 
Into  Asia,  and  then  to  have  crossed  over  into 
Asia  themselves,  by  way  of  the  Thraofan  Bos- 
porus, and  to  have  settled  on  the  southeastern 
shore  of  the  Propontis,  as  far  west  as  the  River 
Rhyndacns  (the  rest  of  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the 
Propontis  and  the  Hellespont  being  occupied  by 
Phrygians),  and  also  in  the  eastern  and  south- 
ern parts  of  the  district  afterward  called  Mnu, 
in  the  monntains  called  Olympas  and  Temnus, 
and  on  the  soothem  side  of  Ida.  •  The  Tea- 
crians  obtained  a  permanent  footing  also  on  the 
northern  side  of  Ida,  in  the  Troad.  Being  after- 
ward driven  westward  over  the  Rhyndacus  by 
the  Bitbyoiana,  and  hemmed  in  on  ttw  west  and 
north  hy  tbe^foliaa  ooloniea,  the  Mysiuis  may 
be  regarded  as  aboat  shut  ap  within  the  ranges 
of  Ida  and  Olympus  on  the  north  and  northeaat, 
and  Temnus  on  the  south.  They  were  a  sim- 
ple pastoral  people,  low  in  the  scale  of  civiliza- 
tion. Their  language  and  religion  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  those  of  their  neighbors,  the 
I^rygmns  and  Lydiana,  who  were  of  the  same 
Thracian  origin  as  themselves,  and  hence  arose 
he  error,  whioh  ia  finind  in  Herodotas,  of  de- 
-.iving  them  directly  from  tiir  Lydians. 
084 


MtbIa  (i^  Hvffia,  poet.  M wlc  olo :  Wm6c,  Ntf- 
SQS  and  Mysius:  now  Chan  Kttrasi,  the  north- 
western  district  of  Anadoli),  a  district  of  Asia 
Minor,  called,  also,  the  Asiatic  Mysia  (Uvaia  ^ 
'Affiav^),  in  contradistinction  to  Moesia  on  thQ 
banks  of  the  Danube.  Originally  it  meant  of 
course  the  territory  of  the  Mysi,  but  in  the 
usual  division  of  AL«a  Minor,  as  settled  under 
Augustus,  it  occupied  the  whole  of  the  north- 
western corner  of  the  peninsula,  between  the 
Hellespont  on  the  northwest ;  the  Propontis  on 
the  north ;  the  River  Rhyndacus  and  Mount 
Olympus  on  the  east,  which  divided  it  from  By- 
thynia  and  Phrygta ;  Mount  Temnus,  and  an 
imaginaty  line  drawn  from  Temnus  to  the 
southern  side  of  the  Elaltio  Galf  on  the  south, 
•vhere  it  bordered  upon  Lydia,  and  the  .£gean 
Sea  on  the  west.  It  was  sut>divided  into  five 
parts  :  (1.)  Mybu  Minob  (M.  ^  /iiKpd),  along  the 
northern  coast.  (3.)  Mtsia  Major  (M.  ^  //r- 
yaXr}),  the  southeastern  inland  region,  with  a 
small  portion  of  the  coast  between  the  Troad 
and  the  JSoIic  settlements  about  the  Elaitie 
Gulf.  (3.)  Tboa4  (.tj  Tpuat),  the  northwestern 
angle,  between  the  j^gean  and  Hellespont,  and 
the  southern  coast  along  the  foot  of  Ida.  (4.) 
JEoUB  or.£ouA(4  A^oA^  orAloX'ia),  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  western  coast,  around  the  Eia- 
Itic  Gulf,  where  the  chief  cities  of  the  .£olian 
confederacy  were  planted,  butapplied  in  a  wider 
aenae  to  the  western  coast  in  general.  And  (6.) 
TRuraBAinA  (i^  TevOpavta),  the  southwestern  an- 
gle, between  Temnus  and  the  borders  of  Lydfa, 
where,  in  very  early  times,  Tentbras  was  said 
to  have  established  a  Mysian  kingdom,  which 
was  early  subdued  by  the  kings  of  Lydia  ;  this 
part  was  also  called  Pergamene,  from  the  cel- 
ebrated city  of  PsBeAKUB,  which  stood  in  it 
This  acconnt  applies  to  the  time  of  the  early 
Roman  empire ;  the  extent  of  Mysia,  and  its 
subdivisions,  varied  greatly  at  other  times.  In 
the  heroic  ages  we  find  the  great  Teucrian  mon- 
archy of  Troy  in  the  northwest  of  the  country, 
and  the  Phrygians  along  the  Hellespont ;  as  to 
the  Myaians,  who  appear  as  allies  of  the  Tro- 
jana,  it  is  not  clear  whether  they  are  Europeans 
or  Asiatics.  The  Mysia  of  the  le^nds  respect- 
ing Telephus  is  the  Teuthranian  kingdom  in  the 
south,  only  with  a  wider  extent  than  the  later 
Teuthrania.  Under  the  Persian  empire,  the 
northwestern  portion,  which  was  still  occupied 
in  part  by  Phrygians,  but  chiefly  by  .£oliaD  set- 
tlements, was  called  Phiygia  Minor,  and  by  the 
Greeks  Hillbspohtits.  Mysia  was  the  region 
south  of  the  chain  of  Ida,  and  both  formed, 
with  Lydia,  the  second  satrapy.  In  the  division 
of  the  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Mysia 
fell,  with  Thrace,  to  the  share  of  Lysimachus, 
B.C.  911,  after  whose  defeat  and  death,  in  2Sl. 
it  became  a  part  of  the  Greoo-Syrian  kin^om, 
with  the  exception  of  the  southwestern  pOTtira, 
where  Philetsms  1bnno6<.  the  kinsdom  of  Fir- 
OAKD8  (280),  to  which  Kingdom  the  whole  of 
Mysia  was  assigned,  together  with  Lydia,  Phryg- 
ia,  Caria,  Lycia,  Pisidia,  and  Pamphylia,  eflei 
the  defeat  of  Antiochus  the  Great  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  190.  With  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  of 
Pergamus,  Mysia  fell  to  the  Romans  in  133  by 
the  bequest  of  Attalus  III.,  and  formed  part  of 
the  province  of  Asia.  Under  the  later  empire 
Myaia  formed  a  separate  proconsular  provinoa 
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ander  the  name  of  Helteapontus.  The  conntry 
was  for  the  most  part  moantainous,  its  chief 
chains  being  those  of  Ida,  Olykpus,  and  Teh- 
vvB,  which  are  tenniDal  branches  of  the  north- 
western part  of  the  Taums  chain,  and  the  anion 
of  whteb  forma  the  elevated  land  of  sontheastem 
Mysia.  Their  prolongations  into  the  sea  form 
WTeral  important  bays  and  capes ;  namely, 
among  the  former,  the  great  Qulf  of  Adramyt- 
tiom  ,now  Adramylti),  which  cats  off  Lesbos 
from  the  continent,  and  the  Sinus  ElaTticus 
(now  Gulf  of  Chandeli) ;  and,  among  the  latter, 
Sigeum  (now  Cape  y<nieA«n)Bnd  Lectnm  (now 
Cape  Bt^),  at  the  northweaterD  and  sonthweat- 
em  extremities  of  the  Troad,  and  Cane  (now 
Cape  CoUmi)  and  Hydria  (now  Pokia'),  the  north- 
em  and  southern  headlands  of  the  Elaltic  Gulf. 
Its  rivers  are  nameroos;  some  of  them  consider- 
aUe,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  coantry,  and 
some  of  first-rate  importance  in  history  and  po- 
etiy :  the  ehief  of  them,  begbming  on  the  east, 
were  RHnroAcns  andHAciSTtrstTABsins,  ^se- 
pua,  GsiinctrB,  Rhodius,  Snioii,  and  ScAUiV' 
DEB,  SjiTiroin,  EvENus,  and  Caicu*.  The  tribes 
of  the  country,  besides  the  general  appellations 
mentioned  above,  were  known  by  the  following 
disttactive  names  :  the  Olympieni  or  Olympeni 
('OXv/im^vo(,  ^OXv/ximvot},  in  the  district  of  Olym- 
pAne,  at  the  foot  of  Moant  Olympus ;  next  to 
them,  on  the  south  and  west,  and  occupying  the 

£ eater  part  of  Mysia  Proper,  the  Ahretteni,  who 
id  a  native  divinity  called  by  the  Greeks  Zrvf 
*A6peTTnv6(  ;  the  Trimenthains,  the  Penta- 
demitK,  and  the  Mysomaceddnes,  all  in  the  re- 
gion of  Honnt  Temnua. 

MtsIub  (now  Ber^anut),  a  tributary  of  the 
Rtrer  CSIeiu  In  Myaia,  or  nther  the  upper  part 
of  the  Calcos  itself  bad  its  source  in  Mount 
Tamnns. 

Mtsom  (Hvtruv),  of  Chenn,  a  village  either  in 
Laconia  or  on  Mount  (Eta,  is  enaroerated  by 
Plato  as  one  of  the  seven  sages,  fo  place  of 
Periaoder. 

MtstIa,  a  town  in  the  sootheast  of  Brattiom, 
a  little  above  the  Promontoriam  (Tocintom. 

Mfl^LBHB  or  MlTf  LBNE  (Htin^M;,  MtTvJt^  l 

the  former  is  the  ancient  form,  and  the  one  usu- 
ally finind  on  coins  and  inscriptions  ;  the  latter 
is  sometimes  foond  on  inscriptions,  and  is  the 
commoner  form  in  MSS.  :  HvriAiTvatof,  Milyle- 
nnus :  Mytilene  or  Melelm),  the  chief  city  of 
LssBoa,  stood  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island 
opposite  the  eoast  of  Lesbos,  npon  a  promontory 
whieh  was  once  an  island,  and  both  sides  of 
which  formed  excellent  harbors.  Its  first  foun- 
dation is  ascribed  to  Carians  and  Pelasgians. 
It  was  eariy  colonized  by  the  ^Eolians.  Vid. 
Lebbos.  Important  hints  respecting  its  politi- 
cal history  are  furnished  by  the  fragments  of 
the  poetry  of  Alccus,  whence  (and  fh>m  (rther 
•onrces)  it  seems  that,  after  the  role  and  over- 
throw of  a  series  of  tyrants,  the  city  was  iiearly 
ruined  by  the  bitter  hatred  and  conflicts  of  the 
factions  of  the  nobles  and  the  people,  till  Rtta- 
euB  was  appointed  to  a  sort  of  dictatorship,  and 
the  nobles  were  expelled.  Vii.  Alcavb,  Pit- 
TioiJB.  Meanwhile,  the  city  had  grown  to  great 
importance  as  a  naval  power,  and  had  founded 
eoloniee  on  the  coasts  of  Mysia  and  Thrace.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  the 
nosaeasion  of  one  of  these  ookmies,  Sigeum  at 


the  month  of  the  Hellespont,  was  disputed  » 
war  betVeen  the  Mytilenseans  and  Athenians, 
and  assigned  to  the  latter  by  the  award  of  Peri- 
ander,  tyrant  of  Corinth.  Among  the  other  col 
onies  of  Mytilene  were  Aehilleum,  Assos,  An* 
tandrus,  &c.  Mytilene  submitted  to  the  Per- 
sians after  the  conquest  of  Ionia  and  ^olis,  and 
furnished  contingents  to  the  expeditions  of 
Cambyses  against  Egypt  and  of  Darius  against 
Scythia.  It  was  active  in  the  Ionian  revolt, 
after  the  failure  of  which  it  again  became  sub- 
ject to  Persia,  and  took  part  in  the  expedition 
of  Xerxes  against  Greece.  After  the  I'ersian 
war  it  formed  an  alliance  with  Athens,  and  re- 
mained one  of  the  most  important  members  of 
the  Athenian  confederacy,  retaining  its  iode 
pendence  till  the  fonrih  year  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  B.C.  438,  when  it  headed  a  revolt  of 
the  greater  part  of  Lesbos,  the  progress  and 
snppressioD  of  which  forms  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting episodes  in  the  history  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.  (Vid.  the  Histories  of  Greece.) 
This  event  destroyed  the  power  of  Mytilene. 
Its  subsequent  fortunes  can  not  be  related  in 
detail  here.  It  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Ro- 
mans after  the  Hithradatic  war.  Respecting 
its  important  position  in  Greek  literary  history, 
vid.  Lebbos. 

Mtttibtbituh.    Vid.  Amestsatdb. 

Mtob  (Uvots :  HtMrifffiof :  ruins  at  Palatia), 
the  least  city  of  the  Ionian  confederacy,  stood 
in  Caria,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Maeander, 
thirty  stadia  from  its  mouth,  and  very  near  Mi- 
letus. Its  ori^nal  site  was  probably  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river ;  but  its  site  gradually  be- 
came an  unhealthy  marsh ;  and  by  the  time  of 
Angostna  it  was  so  deserUd  by  Its  inhabitants 
that  the  few  who  remained  were  reckoned  a* 
citizens  of  Miletus. 


N. 

Naasda  (Saapda),  a  town  of  Babylonia, 
chiefly  inhabited  1^  Jews,  and  with  a  Jewish 
academy. 

Naabkalcsa  or  Nahihaloha  (JUaaf^Xx^St 
Vaf^aXxoff  i-  e.,  tke  King't  Condi;  6  ^aaiXeiot 
TTOToiiic,  ipatrtXiK^ diupvS,  flumen  regium :  JVoftr- 
al'Malk  or  Ne  Gruel  Melek),  the  greatest  of  the 
canals  connecting  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris, 
was  situated  near  the  northern  limit  of  Babylo- 
nia, a  little  sooth  of  the  Median  Wall,  in  latitude 
6'  about.  Its  formation  was  ascribed  to  a 
governor  named  Oobarea.  It  was  repaired  upon 
the  building  of  Seleucia  at  its  junction  with  tho 
Tigris  by  silencus  Nicator,  and  again  under  the 
Roman  emperors  Trajan,  Severus,  and  Julian. 

NabalIa.    Vid.  Navalia. 

Nababzanbs  VXaAaf^din}!),  a  Persian,  conspir- 
ed along  with  Beasus,  apiinst  Darius,  the  last 
king  of  Persia.  He  was  pardoned  by  Alex- 
ander. 

NXbatai,  NIbatbji  (NaSaraiot,  NaSttrai :  in 
the  Old  Testament,  Nebaioth),  an  Arabian  peo< 
pie,  descended  from  the  eldest  son  of  IshmaBl, 
had  their  original  abodes  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  Arabian  peninaola,  east  and  souUi- 
esst  of  the  Moabites  and  Edomites,  who  dwelt 
on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  in  the  mount- 
ains reaching  ftom  it  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  In 
the  changes  efibeted  among  the  tribes  of  tbeaa 
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regions  by  the  Babylonian  conquest  of  Judtea, 
the  Nabattisans  extended  west  into  the  Sina- 
Xtic  peninsula  and  the  territoiy  of  the  Edomites, 
while  the  latter  took  possession  of  the  south  of 
Judtea  (vid.  Iduh^i)  ;  and  hence  the  Nabathte- 
ans  of  Greek  and  Roman  history  occupied  near- 
ly the  whole  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  along  the  north- 
eastern coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  on  both  aides  of 
the  j£Ianitic  Gnlf,  and  io  the  Idamiean  Mount- 
ains (Mountains  of  Setr},  where  they  had  their 
celebrated  rock-hewn  capital,  PETBi..  At  first 
they  were  a  roving  pastoral  people ;  but,  as  their 
position  gave  them  the  command  of  the  trade 
between  Arabia  and  the  west,  they  prosecuted 
that  trade  with  great  energy,  establishing  reg- 
ular caravans  bSween  Leuce  Come,  a  port  of 
the  Red  Sea,  in  the  northwesterD  part  of  Ara- 
bia, and  the  port  of  Rhinoeolun  (now  Et-AriMk) 
on  the  Mediterranean,  upon  the  frontiers  of  Pal- 
estine and  Egypt.  Sustained  by  this  traffic,  a 
powerful  monarchy  grew  up,  which  resisted  all 
the  attacks  of  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  and 
which,  sometimes  at  least,  extended  its  power 
as  Ihr  north  as  Syria.  Thus,  in  the  reign  of 
Caligula,  even  alter  the  Nabathaeans  haOom- 
inally  submitted  to  Rome,  we  find  even  Damas- 
cus in  possession  of  an  ethnarch  of  Aretas  the 
king,"  t.  «.,  of  the  Nabatheean  Arabs :  the  usual 
names  of  these  kings  were  Aretas  and  Obodas. 
Under  Augustas  the  Nabatbeeans  are  found,  as 
nominal  ant^ects  of  the  Soman  empira,  assist- 
ing ^us  GallDs  in  his  eiqiedition  into  Arabia 
F«ix,  through  which,  and  Uirougb  the  journey 
of  Athenodoros  to  Fetra,  Strabt  derived  import- 
ant information.  Under  Trajan  the  Nabathn- 
ans  were  conquered  by  A.  Cornelius  Palma,  and 
Arabia  Petnsa  became  a  Roman  province,  A.D. 
lOS-107.  In  the  fourth  century  it  was  consid- 
ered a  part  of  Palestine,  and  formed  the  diocese 
of  a  metropolitan,  whose  see  was  at  Petra.  The 
MohamiDedan  conquest  finally  overthrew  the 
power  of  the  Nabatheeane,  which  had  been  long 
declining :  their  country  soon  became  a  bannt 
of  the  wandering  Arabs  of  the  Desert,  and  their 
very  name  disappeared. 

Nasis  <^d6t()t  succeeded  in  making  himself 
tyrant  of  LacedKOum  on  the  death  of  Macbani- 
das,  B.C.  207.  He  carried  the  licence  of  tyran- 
ny to  the  furthest  possible  extent.  All  persons 
possessed  of  property  were  subjected  to  inces- 
sant exactions,  and  the  most  cruel  tortures  if 
they  did  not  succeed  in  satisfying  his  rapacity. 
One  of  his  engines  of  torture  reswibled  the 
maidtn  of  more  TCceot  times ;  it  was  a  figture 
reaembling  his  wife  Apega,  so  constructed  aa  to 
elasp  the  victim  and  pierce  him  to  death  with 
the  nails  with  which  the  arms  and  bssoro  of  the 
figure  were  studded.  The  money  which  he  got 
by  these  meana  and  by  the  plunder  of  the  tem- 
jues  enabled  him  to  raise  a  large  body  of  mer- 
cenaries, whom  he  selected  from  among  the 
most  abandoned  and  reckless  villains.  With 
these  foioes  be  was  able  to  extend  bis  sway 
over  a  considerable  part  of  Peloponnesus ;  but 
his  further  progress  was  checked  by  Flamininns, 
who,  after  a  short  campaign,  compelled  him  tc 
sue  for  peace  (19fi).  The  tyrant,  however,  wae 
allowed  to  retain  the  sovereignty  of  Sparta,  anc 
soon  after  the  departure  of  Flaroininus  from 
Qreeoe  he  resnmed  hoatiUtiea.  He  was  oppon 
ed  1^  Ft^^mmen,  the  general  of  the  Aotuuc 


league ;  and  though  Nabis  met  at  first  witb 
some  success,  he  was  evenbuilly  defeated  by 
Fhiloposmen,  and  was  soon  afterward  assassin- 
ated by  some  ^toliana  who  had  been  aent  to 
bis  assistance  (192). 

Ni.B0NA8SAB  (NaSovooiuoOi king  ofBabylon, 
whose  accession  to  the  tnrcaie  was  fixed  upon 
by  the  Babylonian  astzonomen  aa  the  era  from 
which  they  began  their  calculations.  This  en 
is  called  tbe  Era  of  Nabonattar.  It  commenced 
on  the  twenty-sixth  of  February,  B.C.  747. 

Nabkissa  or  Nebbisba  (now  Lebrija),  sur- 
named  Veneria,  a  town  of  the  Turdetani  in  His- 
pania  Bsetica,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bctis. 

Nacolia  (NonoXew  or  -ta,  or  HoKiiXcia :  now 
Sidigkan),  a  tovrn  of  Pluygia  Epictetus,  on  t>>e 
western  bank  of  the  River  Thymbrius,  between 
Dorylteum  and  Cotysum,  was  the  place  where 
the  Emperor  Valens  defeated  his  rival  Proco- 
pius,  A.D.  366. 

[N«BiB  or  NiBis  (S^6t{,  now  Neyvm),  a  river 
on  the  western  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraeoa»' 
sis,  between  the  Ihirius  and  the  Minius.} 

N.sNiA,t.  e.,  a  dirge  or  lamentation, <^anted 
at  funerals,  was  personified  at  Rome  and  wor- 
shipped as  a  goddess.  She  bad  a  chapel  outside 
the  walls  of  the  city,  near  the  porta  Viminalis. 

Nxviva,  Ch.,  an  ancient  Roman  poet,  of 
whose  life  few  particulars  have  been  recorded. 
He  was  probably  a  native  of  Campania,  and  was 
bom  somewhere  between  B.C.  374  and  364. 
He  appears  to  have  come  to  Rome  early,  and 
he  produced  his  first  play  in  SS6.  He  was  at- 
tached to  the  plebeian  party ;  and,  with  the 
licence  of  the  old  Attic  comedy,  he  made  the 
stage  a  vehicle  for  his  attacks  upon  tljs  aristo- 
cracy. He  attacked  Soipio  and  the  Heteili;  bat 
he  was  indicted  by  Q.  MeteUns  and  throvra  iato 
prison,  to  which  eironmstance  Plautns  allndes 
in  his  Miles  GlorioMua  (ii.,  3,  66).  While  in 
prison  he  compoaed  two  plays,  the  ffariolut  and 
Leon,  in  which  he  recanted  his  previous  imputa- 
tions, and  thereby  obtained  bis  release  through 
the  tribunes  of  the  people.  His  repentance, 
however,  did  not  last  long,  and  he  was  soon 
compelled  to  expiate  a  new  offence  by  e^le. 
He  retired  to  Utioa ;  and  it  was  here,  probnUy, 
that  he  Wrote  bb  poem  on  the  first  Pnnio  war; 
and  here  it  is  certain  that  he  died,  either  in  904 
or  303.  Nffivius  was  both  an  epic  and  a  dra- 
matic poet.  Of  his  epic  poem  on  the  first  Pa- 
nic war  a  few  fragments  are  still  extant.  It 
wae  written  in  the  old  Saturnian  metre ;  for 
Ennios,  who  introdnoed  tlie  hexameter  among 
the  Romans,  was  not  brought  to  Rome  till  after 
the  banishment  of  Nsevios.  The  poem  appewrt 
to  have  opened  with  the  story  of  .^neaa's  flight 
from  Troy,  his  visit  to  Carthage  and  amour  with 
Dido,  together  with  other  legends  connected 
with  the  early  history  both  of  Carthage  and  of 
Rome.  It  was  extensively  copied  both  by  En- 
nius  and  Virgil.  The  latter  author  took  many 
passages  from  it,  particularly  the  description 
of  the  storm  in  the  first  .£ne1d,  the  speech  with 
which  jEneas  consoles  his  companions,  and  tha 
address  of  Venus  to  Jupiter.  His  dramatio 
writings  comprised  both  tragedies  and  come- 
dies, most  of  which  were  taken  from  the  Greek. 
Even  in  the  Augostan  age  Ntevius  was  still  a 
favorite  with  the  admirers  of  the  genuine  old 
school  of  Roman  ooetiy,  and  the  lines  uf  Hor. 
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Ace  {Ep.,  ii;  1,  fiS)  show  that  his  works,  if  not 
so  much  read  aa  formerly,  were  still  fresh  in 
the  memories  of  men.  The  heat  edition  of  the 
fragments  of  NctIus  is  by  KiuMman,  8to,  Jena, 
1848. 

N^viirs  SsstobIds  Hacbo.    KM.  Macso. 

[Naoaba  (Sdyapa),  a  city  ai  the  district  of 
Goryasa  in  India  intra  Gaoffeoi,  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Cophen  and  Choaspes ;  the  same, 
probably,  as  Nysa.    Vid.  Nysa,  No.  1.] 

Nababvali,  a  tribe  of  the  Zorgii  io  Germaiiy, 
probab^  dwelt  on  the  bnnks  of  toe  Viatula.  In 
their  coaDtiy  was  a  grove  aaond  to  the  wor- 
ahip  of  two  divinities  called  Alees,  whom  Tac- 
itus compares  with  Castor  and  PoUiuc. 

Niuaii&LCHA.    Vtd.  Naabmalcba. 

NaUdbs.    Vid.  Nyhphji. 

Naim  (tiatv :  now  Nain),  a  city  of  Galilee, 
south  of  Mount  Tabor.   {Luie,  vii.,  11.) 

Naibus,  Naissus,  or  N^ssca  (Na£oo{-,  Naiaa6c, 
Naiaooc :  now  lfi9$d)t  ao  important  town  of 
Upper  Mcesia,  situated  on  aa  eastern  tribotary 
of  the  Margna,  and  celebrated  aa  the  birth-|dace 
of  Constantine  the  Great.  It  was  enlarged  and 
beautified  by  Constaatine,  was  destroyed  by 
AUila,  but  was  rebuilt  and  ibrtifled  by  Jnaiio- 
iao. 

LNahavds  (NwiaAir  or  ^v^itK*  bow  the  Ner- 
budddi),  acoosdierable  river  of  India  intra  Gao* 
gem,  rising  in  Mods  Vindiua,  and  emptying  into 
the  Sinus  Barygazenna.] 

Nahkbts  or  Namnbtbs,  a  people  on  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Gallia  Lugdnnensis,  on  the  iiorth- 
em  bank  of  the  Liger,  which  separated  them 
from  Aquitania.  Their  chief  town  was  Condi- 
viocum,  aAerward  Namn^a  (now  Nrntet). 

Nahdba,  AnnnXos,  a  Romaa  juiiat,  oie  of 
the  nooierous  pupils  of  Serrias  Sulpioina 

Nartcatji  or  Nantoatbs,  a  peo]^  in  the. 
southeast  of  Gallia  Belgica,  between  the  Rhoda- 
nus  and  the  Rhenus,  and  at  the  eastern  extrem. 
ity  of  the  I^us  Lemaoue. 

Navjks.    Vid.  NxurKM. 

NtriMUt  a  northern  tribotaiy  of  tiie  Danube : 
its  modern  name  ia  oncertain. 

NafIta  (Noirara :  probably  niins  at  EUKah, 
at  the  great  bend  of  the  Nile  to  the  southwest, 
between  the  fourth  and  fifth  cataracts),  the  cap- 
ital of  an  Ethiopian  kingdom  uorUi  of  that  of 
Meroe.  was  the  eootbernmoat  point  reached  by 
Petionius,  nnder  Aagoatos.  Its  sovereigns 
were  females,  bearing  the  title  of  Caadace ; 
and  through  a  minister  of  one  of  ttiem,  Chris- 
tianity  was  introduced  into  .Ethiopia  in  the 
apostolic  age  {Axtt,  viit,  87).  Hiis  euatom  of 
female  government  has  been  continued  to  our 
own  times  in  the  neighboiing  kingdom  of  Shen- 
djf.  Ia  the  reign  of  Nens  Napi&  was  only  a 
small  town. 

Napoca  or  Napvca  (NapooeDais  or  Napacen- 
sis),  a  Roman  colony  in  Daeia^on  the  high  road 
leading  through  the  coantry  between  Patavisaa 
and  Optatiana. 

Nab  (now  Nera),  a  river  la  eentraTItaly,  rises 
)Q  MouQt  Fisoellus,  on  the  frontiers  of  Umbria 
and  Picenom,  flows  ia  a  southwesteriy  direction, 
fansuBg  Uie  boandaiy  between  Umtola  and  the 
land  of  the  Sabini,  and  after  reoelving  the  Veli- 
BUS  (now  Velino)  and  Tolenna  (now  Turmo}, 
and  passing  by  Interamna  and  Namia,  falls  Into 
the  Tiber  not  &r  from  Ocricalttm.   It  wu 


ebrated  for  its  sulphureous  waters  and  white 
colur  {lutphurea  Nar  aibua  aqua,  Virg.,  JEn  ,  vii., 
517). 

Nabaosaba  QAofmyofia :  rnins  at  the  modern 
JCswtr  JcMr),  one  of  the  most  important  inland 
cities  of  Nnmidia,  between  Thagora  and  Sicca 
Veneris,  was  the  scene  of  Scipio's  celebrated 
I  interview  with  Hannibal  before  the  battle  of 
Zama. 

Nasbo  MabtTds,  at  a  later  time  Nakbona 
(Narbonensia :  now  Narbomu),  a  town  in  tbo 
south  of  Gaul,  and  Uie  capital  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  was  situated 
on  the  River  Atax  (now  Audt),  also  called  Na'- 
bo,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Lake  Rubresua  cr 
BubreDsis  (aiso  called  Narbonitis),  which  was 
connected  with  the  sea  by  a  canal.  By  this 
means  the  town,  which  was  twelve  miles  from 
the  coast,  was  made  a  sea-port.  It  was  a  very 
ancient  place,  and  is  suppoeed  to  have  been 
originaUy  called  Atax.  u  was  made  a  Rinnan 
colony  by  the  conanl  Q.  Maroius  or  Martins, 
B.C.  118,  and  hence  received  the  surname  Mar- 
tins ;  and  it  was  the  first  colony  founded  by  the 
Romans  in  Gaul.  Julius  Ctes&r  also  settled 
here  the  veterans  of  the  tenth  legion,  whence  it 
received  the  name  of  Colooia  Deeomanorum. 
Itwaa  a  bandsMDe  and  popahms  town,  the  re» 
Idenee  of  the  Roman  governor  of  the  province 
and  a  place  of  great  cunmereial  importance. 
The  coast  was  eelsbnted  for  its  excellent  oys- 
ters. There  are  ecaroely  any  vestiges  of  the 
ancient  town,  hut  Uieie  are  still  remains  of  the 
canaL 

NABBOmmsii  GallIa.    VU.  Gallia. 

Nabcimus  (NopKUTiToc).  1 .  A  beBUtiful  youtb, 
son  of  the  river-god  Cephisoa  and  the  nymph 
Liriope  of  Thespis.  He  was  wholly  ioaceess* 
ible  to  the  feeling  of  love ;  and  the  nymph 
Echo,  who  was  enamored  of  him,  died  of  grief 
Vid.  £oBo.  One  of  his  rejected  lovers,  how- 
ever, prayed  to  Nemesis  to  punish  him  for  his 
nnfeeUng  heart.  Nwieaia  aooordingly  caused 
Narcissus  to  aee  hia  own  image  refleeted  in  a 
foantain,  and  to  beeome  enamored  of  it.  But, 
as  he  could  not  approach  this  object,  he  grad 
ually  pined  away,  and  his  corpse  was  meta 
moiphosed  into  the  flower  which  bears  hia 
name.— 8.  A  freedman  and  secretary  of  the 
Emperor  Cbndius,  over  whom  he  possessed  u  n- 
bounded  iofiuenoe.  He  long  connived  at  the 
irregularities  of  Messalina;  but,  fearing  that 
the  empress  meditated  his  death,  he  betr^ed 
to  Claudius  her  marriage  with  C.  Silius,  and 
obtained  the  order  for  her  execution,  A.D.  48. 
After  the  murder  of  Claudius,  Narcissus  was 
imt  to  death  by  command  of  Agrippina,  64.  He 
had  amassed  ao  enormoos  fortune,  amounting, 
it  is  said,  to  400,000,000  sesteroes,  a  UtUe  over 
Sl3,600,000  of  our  money.— a.  A  eelebrated  ath- 
lete, who  stranded  the  Emperor  Gommodua, 
193.  He  was  afterward  exposed  to  the  lions 
by  the  Emperor  Severns. 

Nabisci,  a  small  but  brave  people  in  the 
south  of  (jennany,  of  the  Soevic  rme,  dwelt 
west  of  the  Marcomanni  and  east  of  the  Her- 
mandnri*  and  extended  from  the  Sodeti  Montes 
on  the  north  to  the  Dannbe  on  the  soath,  thus 
hihabitii^  part  of  the  Vppw  fttoiii»<r  aii^  the 
coaatry  of  toe  Fiehlelgehrgt. 

NaBMAIXBA.     Kid.  ri.  ABMALCHA. 
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'NjkhIa  (Namicnsis :  now  Nartti),  a  town  fn 
Uinbria,  situated  on  a  lofty  hill  on  thi  southern 
bank  of  the  River  Nar,  originally  called  Nequi- 
MVK,  was  made  a  Roman  colony  B.C  299,  when 
•ts  name  was  changed  into  Narnia,  after  the 
*iver.  This  town  was  strongly  fortified  by  na- 
ure,  being  accessible  only  on  the  eastern  and 
■vestern  sides.  On  the  western  side  it  could 
only  he  approached  by  a  very  lofty  bridge  which 
Augustus  built  over  the  river. 

Naro,  sometimes  Nar  (now  Narenta),  a  river 
■n  Dalmatia,  which  rises  in  Mount  Albtas,  and 
falls  into  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

Nabowa,  a  Roman  colony  in  Dalmatia,  situa- 
ted On  the  River  Naro,  some  miles  from  the  sea, 
und  on  the  road  to  Syirhachiam. 

Narbes,  king  of  Persia.   Vid.  Sabsamid^. 

Narsbb  (NaptTj}c)t  a  celebrated  general  and 
statesman  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  was  a  eu- 
nuch. He  put  an  end  to  the  Gothic  dominion 
in  Italy  by  two  brilliant  campaigns,  A.D.  653, 
653,  and  annexed  Italy  again  to  the  B^rzantine 
empire.  He  was  rewarded  Juatinian  with 
the  government  of  the  conntry,  which  he  held 
for  many  years!  He  was  deprived  of  this  office 
by  Jastin,  the  successor  of  Justinian,  where- 
upon he  invited  the  Langobards  to  invade  Italy. 
His  invitation  was  eagerly  accepted  by  their 
king  Alboin ;  but  it  is  said  that  Narses  soon 
after  repented  of  his  conduct,  and  died  of  grief 
at  Rome  shortly  after  the  Langobarda  bad  cross- 
ed the  Alps  (568).  Narses  was  ninety-five  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  hla  death. 

NartracIuii  (SapdaKtoir),  a  town  In  Thessa- 
ly,  on  Hoant  Naitnacios,  southwest  of  Pbar- 
salos. 

Nartz,  also  Nxitf  C08  or  NAsf  cIdh  (Nd/>vf, 
NiiptiKOf,  HapfVKiov :  JiapvKioc,  Napvxolar :  now 
TaUtttduoT  Tahtsti),  a  town  of  the  liOeri  Opun- 
:li  on  the  Eubnan  Sea.  the  reputed  birth-place 
3f  Ajax,  son  of  Oilens,  who  is  hence  called  Na- 
ryeiua  htroa.  Since  Locri  Epizephyrii,  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  claimed  to  be  a  colony  from  Na- 
ryx  in  Greece,  we  find  the  town  of  Locri  called 
ifarycia  by  the  poets,  and  the  pitch  of  Brottium 
also  named  Naryda. 

Nabahonsb  (Naaafiuve^),  a  powerfbl  bnt  sav- 
age Libyan  peo^e,  who  dwelt  originally  on  the 
shores  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  bat  were  driven  in- 
land by  the  Greek  settlers  of  Cyrenaica,  and  aft- 
erward by  the  Romans.  An  interesting  account 
of  their  mannera  and  customs  is  gi  ven  by  Herod- 
otus (iv.,  173),  who  also  tella  (ii.,  33)  a  curious 
story  respecting  an  expedition  beyond  the  Lib- 
yan Desert,  undertaken  by  five  Nasamonian 
youths,  Uie  result  of  which  was  certain  import- 
ant information  concerning  the  interior  of  Af- 
rica.   Vid.  NiQBiR. 

NAsfcA,  SoipIo.    Vid.  SciPio. 

NAiiDiamjB,  a  wealthy  {bealut)  Roman,  who 
^ave  a  supper  to  Maecenas,  which  Horace  rtd- 
icnics  in  the  ei^th  satire  of  his  second  book. 
It  appears  from  v.  68  that  Rufos  wan  the  cog- 
nomen of  NasidienuB. 

Nasisids,  Q.  or  L.,  was  sent  by  Pompey,  in 
B.C.  49,  with  a  fleet  of  sixteen  ships  to  relieve 
Massilia  when  it  was  besieged  by  D.  Brutns.  Hs 
was  defeated  by  Brutus,  ana  fled  to  Africa,  where 
be  had  ^command  of  the  Pompeian  fleet  He 
served  in  Sicily  under  Sextus  Pompey,  whom 
he  deserted  in  3C.   He  joined  Antony,  and  com- 


manded part  of  his  fleet  in  the  war  wit**  Octa- 
vianus,  31. 

Nasd,  Otidius.  Vid.Ovimvi. 

[Nasteb  (NdoTjjf),  son  of  Nomion.  leader  of 
the  Carians  before  Troy.] 

[Nasoa,  oi^e  of  the  leaders  of  the  Suevi  la 
their  irroption  into  Gaul  about  the  time  of  Cm 
sar's  arrival  in  that  country.] 

Na3D3  or  Nesus.    Vid.  CEhuda. 

[Natho  (Saffu),  a  nomos  of  Lower  Egypt, 
probably  the  same  as  the  one  called  Neovr  by 
Ptolemy,  between  the  Buairitie  and  Bubastio 
mouths  of  the  Nile.] 

NatIso  (now  Natitme),  a  small  river  in  Vene- 
lia,  in  the  north  of  Italy,  which  flows  by  Aqui< 
leta,  and  falls  into  the  Sinus  Tergestinus. 

Natta  or  Nacoa,  **  a  fiiller,"  the  name  of  an 
ancient  family  of  the  Pinaria  gens.  The  Natta 
satirized  by  Horace  (Sat.,  i.,  6, 124)  for  his  dirty 
meanness  was  probably  a  member  of  the  noble 
Pinarian  family,  and  therefore  attacked  by  the 
poet  for  such  conduct. 

[Naubolus  {NavSo?Ms),  king  of  Tanagra,  one 
of  Uie  Argonauts,  father  of  Iphitus,  who  is 
hence  called  Kav6oXl^t  in  Homer.] 

[Nadclides  (Now(tX«f(Ji7c.  Dor.  -cldac).  1.  A 
Platsan,  the  leader  of  the  faction  who  invited 
and  opened  the  gates  for  theThebans  who  seized 
upon  PlatK»  B.C.  431. — 2.  One  of  the  two  Spar- 
tan ephors  sent  with  the  king  Paasanias  into 
Attica,  B.C.  403,  at  the  time  when  the  Athe- 
nians were  hard  pressed  by  Lysander ;  be  cor- 
dially co-operated  with  Pausanias  for  defeating 
the  designs  of  Lysander.] 

Nadcsateb  (SavKpdTtjf),  of  Erythrie,  a  Greek 
rhetorician,  and  a  disciple  of  Isocrates,  is  men- 
tioned among  the  orators  who  competed  (B.C. 
352)  for  the  prize  ofiered  by  Artemisia  for  the 
best  funeral  oration  delivered  over  Mansohis. 

NaocbItib  (N(rfKfMirt(- :  NavK/)ar/n;f :  mins 
at  the  modem  Sa-et-Hadjar),  a  city  in  the  Delta 
of  Egypt,  in  the  Nomns  of  Sals,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile,  which 
was  hence  called  also  Naucraticum  Ostium. 
It  was  a  colony  of  the  Milesians,  founded  prob- 
ably in  the  reign  of  Amasis,  about  B.C.  6S0,  and 
remained  a  pure  Greek  city.  It  was  the  raly 
place  in  Egypt  where  Greeks  were  permitted  to 
settle  and  trade.  After  the  Greek  and  Ronan 
conquests  it  continued  a  place  of  great  prosper- 
ity and  luxury,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  wor- 
ship of  Aphrodite.  It  was  the  birth-place  of 
Athenseus,  Lyeeas,  niylarchus^  Po^channus. 
and  Julius  P<^nx. 

NAucfDBB  (SavKvdtK),  an  Argive  statuary, 
son  of  MothoD,  and  brotlier  and  teacher  ofPbl- 
ycletus  II.  of  Argos,  flourished  B.C.  420. 

NArLdcHcs  (NavAoxof ),  that  is,  a  place  where 
ships  can  anchor.  1.  A  naval  station  on  the 
eastern  part  of  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily,  be- 
tween Mylv  and  Uie  promontory  Pelonis :  [it 
was  between  Myln  and  Nauloohus  that  Sextns 
Pompey  was  defeated  by  the  fleet  of  Octavia< 
nus  under  A'^ppa.]— 3.  Asmall  island  off  Crete, 
near  the  promontory  Sammonium. — 8.  A  naval 
station  belonging  \a  Meaembria  in  Thrace. 

NauhacrIub  (Sav/idxuK),  a  Gnomic  poet,  of 
uncertain  age,  some  of  whose  verses  are  pre- 
served Stobnna. 

Nad?actdb  (Noinracnv:  NaviraKno(:  now 
Lepmto),  an  ancient  and  stroogly-foitified  town 
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wt  the  ]<Qcri  Ozo]«,  near  the  promoDtory  Antir- 
rhium,  possessine  the  largest  and  beat  harbor 
on  the  whole  of  the  northera  coast  of  the  Co- 
riotbian  Oulf.  It  is  said  to  hare  deiived  its 
name  from  the  Heraclids  baviog  here  built  the 
fleet  with  which  tbey  crossed  over  to  the  Pel- 
oponnesus. After  the  Persian  wars  it  fell  into 
the  power  of  the  Athenians,  who  settled  here 
the  Messenians  who  had  been  compelled  to 
leave  their  country  at  the  end  of  the  third  Mee- 
seiiian  war,  B.C.  455 ;  and  during  the  Pelopoo- 
nesian  war  it  was  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Athenians  in  all  their  operations  against  the 
west  of  Greece.  At  the  end  of  the  PeloponnO' 
sian  war  the  >fessenians  were  obliged  to  leaTe 
Naupactus,  which  passed  into  the  buds  first  of 
the  Lucrians  and  afterward  of  the  Achuiis. 
It  was  given  by  Philip,  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  Locrian  territory,  to  ^tolia,  tmt  it  was  ■gato 
assigned  to  I^ocris  by  the  Rooians. 

Nadplia  (Savir^a :  HaoirXievf  :  now  Nau* 
pUa),  the  port  of  Argos,  situated  on  the  Saronio 
'Gulf,  was  never  a  place  of  importance  in  an- 
tiquity, and  was  in  rains  in  the  time  of  PaitB»> 
Dias.  The  inbabitants  had  been  expelled  by 
the  Argives  as  early  as  the  second  Messeniao 
war  on  suspicion  of  favoring  the  Spartans,  who, 
in  consequence,  settled  them  at  Methone  in 
Messenia.  At  the  present  day  NaapUa  is  one  of 
the  most  important  cities  in  Greece. 

Naqflius  (SaiirXiof).  I.  Of  Argos,  eon  of 
Neptune  (Poseidon)  and  An»aM>iie,  a  famoas 
navigator,  and  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Nao- 
plia. — 2.  Son  of  Clytonens,  was  one  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts, and  a  descendant  of  the  preceding. — 8. 
King  of  Eubcea,  and  father  of  Palamedes,  CEax, 
and  Nausimedon,  by  Clymene.  Catreos  had 
given  his  daughter  Clymene  and  her  siater  AM- 
rope  to  Nauplios  to  b«  eanied  to  a  foreign  land ; 
but  Nauplius  married  Clymene,  and  gave  Afin^ 
to  Plisthenes,  who  became  by  her  the  father  of 
Agamemnon  and  Henelaus.  His  son  Falamedes 
had  been  condemned  to  death  by  the  Greeks 
during  the  siege  of  Tioy ;  and  asKauplius  con- 
sidered his  condemnation  to  be  an  act  of  in- 
justice, he  watched  for  the  retain  of  the  Oraeka, 
and  as  they  approached  the  eoast  of  Eabcea  be 
lighted  torches  on  the  dangerous  promontory  of 
Caphareos.  The  sailors,  thus  misguided,  suf- 
fered shipwreck,  and  perished  in  the  waves  or 
by  the  sword  of  Nauplius. 

Naupobtos  (now  Ober  or  Upper  Laibaek),  an 
ancient  and  important  commercial  town  of  the 
Taurisci,  situated  on  the  Kiver  Naoportus  (now 
I^ibaek),  a  tributary  of  the  Savus,  in  Fannonia 
Superior.  The  town  fell  into  decay  after  the 
foundation  of  .^raona  (now  Laibach),  which  was 
only  fifteen  miles  from  it.  The  name  of  Nau^ 
portus  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
Argonauts  having  sailed  up  the  Danube  and  the 
Savus  to  this  place,  and  here  built  the  town ; 
and  it  is  added  that  tboy  afterward  carried  their 
ships  across  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic  Sea,  where 
they  again  embarked.  This  legend,  like  many 
others,  probably  owes  ita  origu  to  B  piece  m 
bad  etymology. 

Naubjcaa  (Natiaixua),  daughter  of  Aloinous, 
king  of  the  Pbteacians,  and  Arete,  who  coo- 
dncted  Ufysses  to  the  court  of  her  fiitber  when 
be  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast. 

inAOsicLEs  (Naiw(«^9(},  one  of  the  more  in- 


fluential popuUr  leaders  of  Athena  In  the  limft 
of  Philip,  leader  of  an  army  sent  by  the  Athe- 
nians to  aid  the  Pbocians ;  at  first  on  friendly 
terms  with  ..Gschioes,  but  afterward  battling  oo 
the  side  of  the  patriots,  and  after  the  disastei 
of  Cbcronea,  atepping  into  the  place  of  Demos* 
thenes.] 

NadbIthSvs  (Navffiidoof ),  son  of  Neptune  (Pcv 
seidon)  and  Peribcea,  the  daughter  of  £uryme> 
don,  was  the  father  of  Alcinous  and  Rhexenor, 
and  king  of  the  Pbsacians,  whom  be  led  from 
Hyperia  in  Thrinacia  to  the  island  of  Scberia, 
in  order  to  escape  from  the  Cyclopes. 

[Naustathhus  (HiaviTTaBfiOf).  1.  A  port-town 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  north  of  Fromon- 
torium  Paohynnm.— 3.  A  port-town  on  the 
Pontaa  Eaxinua,  or,  rather,  on  a  salt  lake  j(rin- 
ed  to  the  sea  (now  Hmumli  Gkieut). — 3.  A 
port  in  CyrenaiMi,  between  Erytbram  and  Aptd- 
lonia.] 

Nautaoa  (Navraxa :  now  Nakahtb  or  £etA), 
a  city  of  Sogdiana,  near  the  Oxos,  toward  the 
eastern  part  of  its  coaiae. 

Naotcs.    Vid.  Nactia  Gbits. 

Nautia  Gbhs,  an  ancient  patrioan  gens, 
claimed  to  be  descended  from  Nautes,  one  of 
the  companions  of  .£neaa,  who  was  said  to 
have  brought  with  him  the  Palladium  fVom 
Troy,  which  was  ^ced  under  the  care  of  the 
Nantiiat  Rone.  The  Natitii,  all  of  whom  were 
suroamed  iZiiH^t,  frequently  held  the  highest  of- 
fices of  state  in  the  early  times  of  the  republic, 
but,  like  many  of  the  other  ancient  gentes,  tbey 
disappear  from  history  about  the  time  of  the 
Samnite  wars. 

Nata  (now  NaJu),  a  western  tributary  of  the 
Rhine  in  Gaul,  which  Ms  into  the  Rhine  at  the 
modern  Biitgtn. 

NavalIa  or  NiSALli,  a  river  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Germany,  mentioned  by  Tacitns,  prob- 
ably the  eastern  arm  of  the  Rhine. 

NavIub,  Attdb,  a  renowned  augurin  the  time 
of  Tarquinias  Priacus.  This  king  proposed  to 
double  the  number  of  the  equestrian  centuries, 
and  to  name  the  three  new  ones  after  himself 
and  two  (rf'his  friends,  bat  was  opposed  by  Na- 
Tins  because  Romulus  bad  originally  arranged 
the  equites  under  the  sanction  of  the  auspices, 
and  consequently  no  alteration  could  be  made 
in  them  without  the  same  aanction.  The  tale 
then  goes  on  to  say  that  Tarquioius  thereupon 
commanded  him  to  divine  irtietber  what  he  was 
thinkins  of  in  bis  mind  coald  be  done,  and  that 
when  Navius,  after  consulting  the  heavens,  do* 
Glared  that  it  could,  the  king  held  oat  a  whet- 
stone and  a  razor  to  cut  it  with.  Navius  im- 
mediately cut  it.  His  statue  was  placed  in  the 
comitium,  on  the  steps  of  the  senate-house,  the 
place  where  the  miracle  had  been  wrought,  and 
beside  the  statue  the  whetstone  was  preserved. 
Attus  Navius  seems  to  be  the  best  orthography* 
making  Attus  an  old  prKuomen,  though  we  fre- 
quently find  the  name  written  Attiua. 

Nazos  (Nu{<v  :  Nafioc).  1.  (Now  Naida),  an 
island  in  the  .£gean  Sea,  and  the  largest  of  the 
Cyclades,  is  situated  nearly  half  way  between 
tb:  coasts  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  It  is 
about  eighteen  miles  in  length  and  twelve  in 
breadth.  It  was  very  fertile  in  antiquity,  as  it 
is  in  the  prcaent  d^,  producing  an  abundance 
of  com,  wine,  oil,  and  fruit.   It  was  especiaUj 
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celebrated  for  its  wine,  and  heiue  plays  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  legends  about  Bacchus  (Dio> 
1^803).  Here  the  goi  is  aaid  to  liave  found 
Ariadne  after  abe  hid  been  deserted  by  The- 
seas.  The  marble  of  tbe  island  was  also  much 
prized,  and  was  considered  equal  to  the  Parian. 
Naxos  is  frequent!;  called  Dia  {&la)  by  the 
poets,  which  was  one  of  its  ancient  oamos.  It 
was  likewise  called  Strongylt  (SrpoyywXj;)  on 
account  of  its  round  shape,  and  Dionyaia»  (A  -s- 
woMf)  from  its  connection  with  the  worship  of 
Dionysus  (Bacchus).  It  is  said  to  have  i>eeD 
originally  inhabited  Thracians  and  then  by 
Garians,  and  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a 
Carian  chief,  Naxos.  In  the  historical  age  it 
was  inhabited  by  lonians,  who  had  emigrated 
from  Athens.  Naxos  was  conquered  by  Pisia- 
tratus,  who  established  Lygdamis  as  tyrant  of 
the  island  about  B.C.  640.  Tlie  Persians  in 
601  fittempted,  at  the  saggesUon  of  Ariotagoras, 
to  subdue  Naxos ;  and  opoo  tbe  failure  of  their 
attempt,  Aristagorae,  fearing  paniabmeDt,  in- 
duced the  Ipnian  cities  to  revolt  from  Persia. 
In  490  the  Persians,  under  Datis  and  Artapher- 
nes,  conquered  Naxos,  and  reduced  tbe  inhabit- 
ants to  slaTeiy.  The  Naxians  reoovwed  their 
independence  after  the  battle  of  Selamis  (480). 
They  were  tbe  first  of  ^e  allied  states  whom 
the  Athenians  reduced  to  subjection  (471),  after 
which  time  they  are  rarely  mentioned  in  his- 
tory. The  chief  town  of  the  island  was  also 
calledNaxos;  and  we  also  have  mention  of  the 
small  towns  of  Tragsa  and  Lestadn.  —  3.  A 
Greek  city  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  aoath, 
of  Mount  Taunu,  was  fimnded  B.C.  7S6  by  the 
Chaleidians  of  Enbcsa,  and  was  the  first  Greek 
colony  established  in  the  island.  It  grew  bo 
rapidly  in  power  that  in  only  five  or  six  years 
after  its  foundation  it  sent  colonies  to  Catena 
and  Leontini.  It  was  for  a  time  subject  to 
Hieronymus,  tyrant  of  Gela ;  but  it  soon  recov- 
ered its  independenoe,  carried  on  a  successful 
war  i^tainst  Messana,  and  was  sabsequentty 
an  ally  of  the  AUienians  against  Syrsoose.  In 
403  the  town  was  taken  by  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
cuse and  desb-oyed.  Nearly  fifty  years  after- 
ward (368)  the  remains  of  the  Naxians  scatter- 
ed over  Sicily  were  collected  by  Andromachna, 
and  a  new  city  was  fonnded  on  Mount  Taurus, 
to  which  the  name  of  TaannneDiom  was  givea. 

TAUKOMKinOK. 

Naxuam  (NafovSva :  now  NakaHtan),  a  ei^ 
of  Armenia  Major,  on  the  Araxes,  near  the  con- 
fines of  Media. 

Nazarbth,  NxzARi.  (No^opM,  or  -fr,  or  -a : 
Nafa^of,  NoCupa^oc.  Nazaranus,  Nazareus : 
now  en-Natirak),  a  city  of  Palestine,  in  Galilee, 
south  of  Oana,  on  a  bill  in  the  n^st  of  the 
range  of  monotains  north  of  fhe  plato  of  Es- 
draKlon. 

[Naxaiids,  a  Latin  rfaetorictan,  who  taaght 
eloquence  aX  Bordeaux  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fourth  century  A.D.  He  was  author  of  a  pane- 
gyric on  Constantine,  delivered  before  the  Co- 
■ars  Criapus  and  Constantine,  which  ia  pab- 
lisbed  in  the  Panegyriei  Yttertt."] 

NAZiAMznaCNAC'Qi'Cdc:  NaCitu^viff),  acityof 
Cappadoeis,  on  the  road  from  Archelais  to  Ty- 
ana,  celebrated  as  the  diocese  of  the  Father  of 
the  Church,  Gregonr  Nazlinzen.  Its  aite  is 
doubtful. 

MO 


NEABA(Neaipa),  the  name  of  several  nynipha. 
and  also  of  several  maidens  mentioned  ^  the 
poets. 

Ns^Bca  (Nftudof:  now  iViefo),  a  river  in 
Bnittinm,  in  the  south  of  Italy,  fhlling  into  the 
Tarentine  Gulf  a  little  north  of  Croton.  Here 
tbe  captive  Trojan  women  are  said  to  have 
burned  the  ships  of  tbe  Greeks. 

[Nbalobs,  8  friend  of  Tnmus,  slew  Saliaa 
in  -the  wars  between  Turn  as  and  ^neas  in 
Italy.] 

NxALCEB  (NeoXxtK'),  a  painter  who  flonriahed 
in  tbe  time  of  Aratus,  B.C.  S46. 

Nbandria  (NedvdpeM :  Utavipel^,  pi.),  a  town 
of  the  Troad,  upon  the  Hellespont,  probably  an 
^lian  colony.  By  tbe  time  of  Augustus  it  had 
disai^ared. 

Nbanthkb  (Nedi^),  of  Cysicns,  lived  aboot 
B.  C.  341,  and  was  a  disciple  of  the  Milesian  Phi- 
liscus,  who  himself  had  been  a  disciple  oflaoc- 
ratea  He  was  a  volumiuous  writer,  principally 
of  history. 

NaipfiLiB  (NcdjroXif :  NeajroX/n/f,  Neapolita- 
nue).  i.  In  Europe.  I.  {Now  Napoli  or  Naples), 
a  city  in  Campania  in  Italy,  on  the  western 
slope  of  Mount  Veanvins  and  on  tbe  River  Se- 
betbuB,  was  Ibanded  by  tbe  Chaleidians  of  Ca- 
mm,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  place  called  Pax- 
THCxilPi  (Tlapeev6jtv),  after  the  Siren  of  that 
name.  Hence  we  find  tbe  town  called  Parthen- 
ope  by  Virgil  and  Ovid.  Tbe  year  of  the  foun- 
dation of  Neapolis  is  not  recorded.  It  was  call 
ed  the  "  New  City,"  because  it  was  regardet 
simply  as  a  new  quarter  of  the  neighboring  city 
of  Cnmv.  When  the  town  is  first  mentioned 
in  Roman  history.  It  consisted  of  two  parts,  di- 
vided fVom  each  dther  by  a  wall,  and  called  re- 
spectively Palnopolla  and  Neapolis.  This  divi- 
sion probably  arose  after  the  capture  of  Cumss 
by  the  Samnites,  when  a  large  number  of  the 
Curosans  took  refuge  in  the  city  they  had 
founded ;  wbereopoQ  the  old  quarterwas  called 
Paleeopolis,  and  the  new  quarter,  built  to  accom- 
modate the  new  inhabitants,  was  named  Neapo- 
lis. There  has  been  a  dispute  respecting  the 
site  of  these  two  quarters  ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  Palttopolis  was  situated  on  the  western 
side,  near  the  harbor,  and  Neapolis  on  the  East- 
ern side,  near  the  River  Sebethus.  In  B.C. 
SS7  the  town  was  taken  by  the  Sanuiites,  and  in 
390  it  passed  into  the  lianda  of  the  Romans, 
who  allowed  it,  however,  to  retain  its  Greek 
constitution.  At  a  later  period  it  became  a 
municipium,andfinallya  Roman  colony.  Under 
the  Romans  the  two  quarters  of  the  city  were 
united,  and  the  name  of  Paleeopolis  disappeared. 
It  continued  to  be  a  prosperous  and  flourishiag 
jdace  till  the  time  of  the  empire  ;  and  its  beau- 
tiftil  scenery,  and  the  luxurions  lifb  of  its  Greek 
population,  made  it  a  favorite  residence  with 
many  of  the  Romans.  In  the  reign  of  Titua 
the  city  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  but 
was  rebuilt  by  this  emperor  in  tbe  Roman  style. 
Tbe  modem  city  of  Naples  does  not  stand  on 
exactly  the  same  site  as  Neapolis-  The  ancient 
city  extended  (hrttier  eaat  than  the  modern  city, 
since  the  former  vras  situated  on  the  Sebethus, 
whereas  tbe  latter  does  not  reach  so  far  as  the 
Fiume  della  Madalena ;  but  the  modem  city,  on 
the  other  hand,  extends  further  north  and  west 
than  tbe  ancteat  one,  since  the  islsnd  of  Mefa- 
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ria,  on  which  the  Caatd  del  Om  now  stands, 
tras  ftitaated  in  ancient  times  between  Paoaily- 
paoi  and  Neapolis.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Neapolis  there  were  warm  hatha,  the  celebrated 
▼iila  of  LucqIIus,  and  the  Tills  Pauailypi  or  Paa- 
silypum,  bequeathed  by  Vedius  PoUio  to  Au- 
gnstU8i  and  wbioh  has  gireo  its  name  to  the 
celebrated  grotto  of  Posilippo  between  Naples 
and  Puzznoli,  at  the  entrance  of  which  the  tomb 
»f  Virgil  tsatill  shown.— 2.  A  part  of  Syracuse. 
Vid.  Snxcvax. — 3.  (Now  Napoli),  a  town  on 
the  western  coast  of  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
celebrated  for  its  warm  baths.— 4.  (Now  Ka- 
valto).  a  sea-port  town  in  Thrace,  aabaeqnently 
Macedonia  adjects,  on  the  Strymonic  Gul^  be- 
tweeD  the  StiTmoi^aiid  Nessus.— II.  in  Atia 
and  Africa.  1.  (Now  Seofs  Nuon,  or  near  it), 
a  small  Ionian  city  on  the  coast  of  Lydia,  north 
of  Mycale  and  soathweat  of  Epbesus.  The 
JCpheslans,  to  whom  it  at  first  belonged,  ex- 
changed it  with  the  Samians  fbrMiRiTHSsiuii- 
— 8, 3.  Two  towns  of  Caria,  the  one  near  Har- 
pasa,  the  other  on  the  eoast,  perhqis  the  new 
town  of  Myodos. — i.  (Ruins  at  Tutinek?),  in 
Ptsidia,  south  of  Antioch ;  afterward  reckoned 
to  Oalatia. — 6.  In  Palestine,  the  Sychbm  or 
Stchak  of  Scripture  (Svxf/i,  ^vx^p,  Hixlfia, 
.losepb. :  now  Nablovt),  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  Samaria,  stood  in  the  narrow  valtey 
between  Monnta  £bal  and  Gerizim,  and  was  the 
religiOQs  capital  of  the  Samaritans,  whose  tem- 
|de  was  built  upon  Moont  Qeriiim.  Tlus  tem- 
ple was  destn^ed  by  John  Hyrcanas,  B.C.  139. 
Its  full  name,  under  the  Romans,  was  Flavia 
Neapolis.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Justin  Mar- 
tyr. —  6.  A  small  town  of  Babylonia,  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  opposite  to  the 
opening  of  the  King's  Canal. — 7.  In  Egypt.  Vid. 
CMKt.-~9.  In  Northern  Afirica,  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  by  some  identified 
with  Leptia  Magna,  others  with  the  modem 
T^i^eh. — 9.  (Now  Ifabat),  a  veiy  ancient  Phce- 
nician  colony,  on  the  eastern  coaat  of  Zeugi- 
tana,  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  great 
gulf  which  was  called  after  it  Sinus  Neapoli- 
tanus  (now  Gulf  of  Amim«m«().  Under  the  Ro- 
mans it  was  a  libera  civitae,  and,  aecording  to 
Ptolemy,  a  colony. 

NEiKCH08(Nj<if>;ifOf).  I.AdistinguishedfHend 
and  officer  of  Alexander,  was  a  native  of  Crete, 
but  settled  at  Amphipolia.  He  appears  to  have 
occupied  a  prominent  position  at  the  court  of 
Philip,  by  whom  he  was  banished  for  participat- 
ing in  the  intrigues  of  Alexander.  After  the 
death  of  niilip  he  was  recalled,  and  treated 
with  the  nteiOBt  disttnetioa  by  Alexander.  He 
accompanied  the  king  to  Asia ;  and  in  B.C.  325, 
be  was  intrusted  by  Alexander  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  which  he  had  cansed  to  be 
constructed  on  the  Hydaspes.  Upon  reaching 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  Alexander  resolved  to 
■end  round  bia  sbipa  by  sea  firom  thence  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  he  gladly  accepted  the  offer 
of  Nearcboa  to  undertake  the  command  of  the 
fleet  during  this  long  and  perilous  navigation. 
NearcbQB  set  out  on  tbe  twenty-first  of  Sep- 
tember, 336,  and  arrived  at  Snaa  in  safety  in 
February,  385.  He  was  rewarded  with  a  crown 
of  gold  for  his  distinguished  services,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  obuined  in  marriage  a  daughter 
of  (he  Rhodian  Mentor  and  of  Baiune,  to  whom 


Alexuider  himseir  had  he&n  prevuraaly  msr 
ried.  In  tbe  division  of  the  provinces  after  tha 
death  of  Alexander,  he  received  the  govern- 
ment of  Lycia  and  I^phylia,  which  he  held  as 
subordinate  to  Antigonus.  In  317  he  accom- 
panied Antigonus  in  his  march  againsi  Eume- 
nes,  and  in  314  be  is  mentioned  again  as  one 
of  the  generals  of  Antigonus.  Nearchus  left  t 
history  of  the  voyage,  the  substance  of  whicb 
has  treen  preserved  to  ua  by  Arrian,  who  hai 
derived  from  it  the  whole  of  the  latter  part  oi' 
his  "Indies." — [8.  A  Pythagorean  philosophei 
of  Tarentum ;  he  adhered  to  the  Roman  cause 
in  the  second  Pnnic  war,  notwittistanding  the 
defection  of  bis  countrymen,  and  was  on  friend- 
ly terms  with  Cato  the  censor,  who  lived  In  hia 
bouse  after  tbe  reeaptare  of  Tarentum  by  Fa- 
bius  Maximns,  B.C.  309  ] 

Nebo,  a  mountain  of  Palestine,  on  the  east- 
em  side  of  tbe  Jordan,  opposite  to  Jericho,  was 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  range  called  Abarim. 
It  was  on  a  summit  of  this  mountain,  called 
Pisgah,  that  Moses  died. 

[Nebkisba.    Va.  Nabsibba.] 

Nebxodbb  Mohtcs,  the  principal  chain  of 
mountains  in  Sicily,  mnning  through  th^  whole 
of  the  island,  and  a  continuation  of  the  Apen 
nines. 

Neco  or  Necho  (NcKtSf,  N^^uf,  NfJcaSf,  Ne 
'Xfiiiiy  Ne;fau),  son  of  Psammetichus,  whom  he 
succeeded  on  the  throue  of  Egypt  in  B.C.  617 
His  reign  was  maited  by  considerable  energy 
and  enterprise.  He  began  to  dig  the  canal  in- 
tended to  connect  tbe  Nile  with  the  Arabian 
Gulf ;  but  he  desisted  from  the  work,  according 
to  Herodotus,  on  being  wamed  by  an  oracle  that 
he  was  constmcting  it  only  for  the  use  of  the 
barbarian  invader.  But  tbe  greateat  and  most 
interestinff  enterprise  with  \niich  hia  name  it 
connected^  is  the  circamnavigation  of  Africa  Inr 
the  Phoenicians  in  his  service,  who  set  sail 
ftx>m  the  Arabian  Gulf;  and,  accomplishing  the 
voyage  in  somewbat  more  than  two  years,  en- 
tered the  Mediterranean,  and  retumed  to  Egypt 
through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  His  military 
expeditiona  were  distinguished  at  first  by  bril- 
liant success^  which  was  followed,  however,  by 
the  most  rapid  and  signal  reverses.  On  hte 
mard)  against  the  BabyloniansandMedes.whose 
joint  forces  had  recently  destroyed  Nineveh,  he 
was  met  at  Magdolus  (Megiddo)  by  Josiah,  king 
of  Judab,  whowas  avass^  of  Babylon.  Inthe 
battle  which  ensued,  Josiah  was  defeated  and 
mortally  wonnded,  and  Necho  advanced  to  tbe 
EniArates,  where  he  conquered  the  Babylonians, 
and  took  Carchemish  or  Cireesium,  where  be 
appears  to  hare  established  a  garrison.  After 
the  battle  at  Megiddo  he  took  the  town  of  Cad- 
ytis,  probably  .^rasalem.  In  606  Nebuchad- 
nezzar attacked  Carchemish,  defeated  Necho, 
and  wonid  appear  also  to  have  invaded  Egypt 
itself  In  601  Neebo  died,  after  a  reign  of  six- 
teen years,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Psam- 
mis  or  Psammothts. 

Nectahabib,  NectahSbits,  or  Nectan&beb 
(Nfitrovafof,  Ne/crdveBof,  NcKrov^fJijf)-  1.  King 
of  Egypt,  the  first  of  the  three  sovereigns  of  the 
Sebennite  dynasty,  succeeded  Ncpberites  on  ttie 
throne  about  B.C.  S74,  and  in  the  following  year 
successfully  resisted  the  invasion  of  tbe  Persiaa 
force  under  Fhamabazos  and  Iphicrates.  Hi 
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died  after  a  reigr.  of  ten  years,  and  wsis  sue- 1 
cceded  by  Tachos. — 3.  The  nephew  of  Tachos, 
depriTed  tlie  latter  of  tbe  soreieignty  in  861,  < 
with  the  assistance  of  Agesilaus.  For  aome 
time  he  defeated  all  the  attempts  of  Artaxerxes 
III.  (Ochus)  to  recover  Egypt,  but  he  was  at 
length  defeated  himself,  and,  despairing  of  mak- 
ing any  further  resistance,  he  fled  to  Ethiopia, 
8S0.  Nectanabis  was  the  third  king  of  the  Se- 
bennile  dynasiy,  and  the  last  oative  s.wereign 
who  ever  ruled  in  Egypt. 

Nbd.1  (S£3a :  now  Buisi),  s  river  in  PelopoD- 
ncsus,  rises  in  Arcadia  in  Mount  Ceraosion,  a 
branch  of  Mount  Lycsus,  and  falls  into  tbe 
Ionian  Sea  after  forming  the  boundary  between 
Arcadia  and  Messeaia,  and  between  Messenia 
and  Elia. 

Neoba  or  Nbgrama  (ru  Htypava:  now  El- 
Nokra,  north  of  Mareh),  a  city  in  Arabia  Felix, 
destroyed  by  ^Elius  GaJIus. 

[NBiuif  (N^iai>).    Vid.  Itsaca.] 

N£LE08(NvXeiJc).  1.  Son  of  Tyro,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Salmoneus.  Neptune  (Poseidon)  once 
visited  Tyro  in  the  form  of  the  river-god  Enip- 
eus,  and  she  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Pelias 
andNeleas.  TocoDcealhershame,sheexposed 
tbe  two  boys,  but  they  were  found  an<J  reared  by 
some  countiymen.  They  subsequently  learned 
their  parentage ;  and  after  the  death  of  Creth- 
euB,  king  of  lolcos,  who  had  married  their  moth- 
er, they  seized  the  throne  of  lolcoa,  excluding 
Maoa,  the  son  of  CretbeuB  and  Tyro ;  but  Pelias 
Boon  afterward  expelled  hia  brother,  and  thus 
became  sole  king :  thereupon  Neleus  went  with 
Melaropus  and  Bias  to  Fylos,  wbicb  hia  uncle 
Apbareus  gave  to  him,  and  of  which  he  thus  be- 
came king.  Several  towns  of  this  name  daim- 
»d  ^e  honor  of  being  the  city  of  Neleus  or  of  his 
Bon  Nestor,  such  as  Pylos  in  Messenia,  Pylos  in 
Elia,  and  Pylos  in  Triphylia ;  the  last  of  which 
is  probably  the  one  mentioned  by  Homer  in  con- 
nection with  Neleoa  and  Nestor.  Neleus  was 
married  to  Chloris,  a  daughter  of  Amphion  of 
Orchomenos,  according  to  Homer,  and  a  Theban 
woman  according  to  others.  By  her  he  became 
the  father  of  Nestor,  Chromius,  Periclymeaus, 
and  Pero,  though  he  had  in  all  .twelve  aona. 
When  Hercules  had  killed  Tphitus,  be  went  to 
Neleus  to  be  purified  ;  but  Neleus,  who  was  a 
friend  of  Eurytus,  the  father  oflpbitus,  refused 
to  grant  the  request  of  Hercules.  Id  order  to 
take  vengeance,  Hercules  afterward  marched 
af^ainst  Pylos,  and  slew  all  the  sons  of  Neleus, 
with  the  exception  of  Nestor:  some  later  writ- 
ers add  that  Neleus  himself  was  also  killed. 
Neleus  was  now  attacked,  and  his  dominions 
plundered  by  Augeas,  king  of  the  Epeans  ;  bat 
the  attacks  of  tbe  latter  were  repelled  by  Nes- 
tor. The  descendaats  of  Nelena,  the  Nelids, 
were  eventually  expelled  from  their  kingdom  by 
the  Heraelide,  and  migrated  for  the  most  part 
to  Athens. — 3.  The  younger  son  of  Codnis,  dis- 
puted the  right  of  his  elder  brother  Medon  to  the 
crown  on  account  of  his  lameness,  and  when  ttie 
X}elphic  oracle  declared  in  favor  of  Medon,  he 
placed  himself  at  the  bead  of  tbe  colonists  who 
migrated  to  Ionia,  and  himself  founded  Miletus. 
His  son  ^pytus  headed  the  colonists  who  set- 
tled in  Priene.  Another  son  headed  a  body  of 
settlers  who  re-enforced  the  inhabitants  of  la- 
BBS,  after  they  had  tost  a  great  number  of  their 
MS 


citizens  in  a  war  with  the  Carians. — 3.  OfSeep- 
sis,  the  son  of  Coriacus,  was  a  disciple  of  Aris 
totie  and  Theopbrastus,  the  latter  of  whom  be 
queathed  to  him  his  library,  and  anwintod  bim 
one  of  his  executors.  The  history  of  the  writ 
ings  of  Aristotle,  as  connected  with  Neleus  and 
bis  heirs,  is  related  elsewhere  (p.  108,  b). 

Nelides,  NblkiIdes,  and  NkleIu*  (Hi/Xtiini* 
H^X^lddnCt  Ni/S^tof),  patronymics  of  Neleus,  by 
which  either  Nestor,  the  son  of  Neleus,  or  Ad- 
tilochua,  his  grandson,  is  designated. 

NsjiAnsus  (Nemauaensis :  now  JVtrau*),  one 
of  the  most  impartant  towns  nf  (rallia  Narbo- 
nensis,  was  tbe  capital  of  the  Arecomici  and  a 
Roman  colony.  It  was  situated  inland  east  of 
the  Rhone,  on  the  high  road  from  Italy  to  Spain, 
and  on  the  southern  slope  of  Mons  Cerenna.  It 
was  celebrated  as  tbe  piice  from  which  tbe  fam- 
ily ofthe  Aotonlnesoame.  Though  rarely  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers,  the  Roman  remaiiw 
at  Nitmes,  wbicb  are  some  ofthe  most  perfect 
north  ofthe  Alps,  prove  that  the  ancient  Ne- 
mausns  was  a  large  and  flourishing  city.  Of 
these  remains  the  most  important  are  the  am- 
phitheatre, the  MaiioH  Carrie,  a  name  given  to  a 
beautiful  Corinthian  temple,  and  tbe  magnificent 
aqueduct,  now  called  Pota  du  Card,  consisting 
of  three  rows  of  arches,  raised  one  above  the 
other,  and  one  hundred  and  ei^ty  feet  in  height. 

Neh£i  (N^^o,  Ion.  NcfUt}),  a  valley  in  Argo- 
lis,  between  Cleons  and  Phlius,  celebrated  in 
mythical  story  as  the  place  where  Hercules  slew 
the  Nemean  lion.  Vid.  p.  366,  b.  In  this  val- 
ley there  was  a  splendid  temple  of  Jupiter  (Zens) 
Nemfiua  announded  by  a  mend  grove,  in  which 
the  Nemean  eamea  were  celebrated  every  other 
year.    Vid.  Diet,  of  Antiq.,  art.  Nbhbi,. 

NBHEBtANiri,  M.  AiTBBLlcrB  Olthpids,  a  Ro- 
man poet,  probably  a  native  of  Africa,  flourished 
at  the  court  of  tbe  Emperor  Carus  (A.D.  383), 
carried  off  the  prize  in  all  the  poetical  contests 
of  tbe  day,  and  was  esteemed  second  to  the 
youthful  prince  Numerianus  alone,  who  hmored 
bim  so  far  as  to  permit  him  to  dispute,  and  to 
yield  to  him  the  palm  of  verse.  We  are  told  that 
Nemesianus  was  the  author  of  poems  upon  fish- 
ing, hunting,  and  aquatics,  all  of  which  bare  per- 
ished with  the  exception  of  a  fragment  of  the 
Cynegetica,  extending  to  three  hundred  and 
twenty-five  hexameter  lines,  which,  in  so  far  aa 
neatness  and  purity  of  expression  are  conoem' 
ed,  in  some  degree  jostifies  the  admiratioo  ef 
his  contemporariea.  Tbe  best  ediUon  of  tbia 
fragment  is  by  Stern,  published  along  with  Oia- 
tius  Faliscus,  HaL  Sax.,  1832. 

NsMEsia  (Hifieeis),  a  Greek  goddess,  is  most 
commonly  described  as  a  daughter  of  Night, 
though  some  call  her  a  daughter  of  Erebos  or 
of  O^nos.  She  is  a  personification  ofthe  mor- 
al reverence  for  law,  ofthe  natural  f^r  of  com 
mitting  a  culpable  action,  and  hence  of  con- 
science. In  later  writers,  aa  Herodotus  and 
Pindar,  Nemesis  measures  out  happiness  and 
unhappineas  to  mortals ;  and  be  who  is  blessed 
with  too  many  or  too  frequent  gifts  of  fortune, 
is  visited  by  her  with  losses  and  sufferings,  in 
order  that  he  may  become  humble.  This  notion 
arose  from  a  beUef  that  the  gods  were  eovioira 
of  excessive  hiusan  happiness.  Nemesis  was 
thus  a  check  upon  extravagant  favors  conferred 
upon  man  by  Tycbe  or  Fortune ;  and  from  this 
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fdes  laatly  arose  that  of  her  bein^  an  aTenging 
and  puniahtng  fate,  who,  like  Jastice  (Dike)  and 
theErinnyes,  souner  or  later  overtakes  the  reck- 
lesB  sinnei .  She  is  frequently  menttuned  nnder 
the  surnames  of  Adraatia(Tiil.  Adrastii,  No.  3), 
and  Khsmnasia  or  Rhamnnsis,  the  latter  of 
which  she  derived  from  the  town  of  Rhamnna 
in  Attica,  where  she  had  a  celebrated  aanctaa- 
Tj.  She  was  Dsually  represented  in  works  of 
art  as  a  virgin  divinity ;  in  the  more  ancient 
works  she  eeems  to  have  resembled  Aphrodite 
(Venus),  whereas  in  the  later  ones  she  was  more 
grave  and  serious.  But  there  is  an  allegorical 
tradition  that  Zeus  (Jupiter)  begot  by  Nemesis 
at  Rhamnos  an  egg,  which  Leda  foond,  and  from 
vhitb  Helena  and  the  Dioacoii  a^mag,  whence 
Helena  herself  is  called  Rhammuis. 

NBHiihra  (Ne/i^oiof),'  the  aathor  of  a  Greek 
treatise  On  ike  Nature  of  Man,  is  called  bishop 
of  Emesa,  in  Syria,  and  probably  lived  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  or  begiooing  of  the  fifth  century 
after  Christ.  His  treatise  is  an  interesting  phil- 
osophical work, which  boa  eraend^  been  ouhly 
praiaed  by  all  who  have  reaa  it.  Edited  by  Mat^ 
thaei,  Halae,  8vo,  1803. 

Nehrtacuk.    Vid.  NniBTooKinfA. 

NkmItbs  or  NEHfiTJt,  a  people  in  Gallia  Bel- 
gica,  on  the  Rhine,  whose  chief  town  was  No- 
viomagus,  subsequently  Nemetv  (now  Speyer  or 
Spirea). 

N£iuTocENMAorNaHaTAOini(DOWjimw),tbe 
chief  town  of  the  Atiebatea  in  Gallia  Belffica, 
■obaeqaently  Atrebati,  whence  ita  modem  name. 

NiMOBBNsia  Lacua.    Vid.  Aaioii. 

NaiioaBoa.    Vid.  Artzkni. 

Neobulk.    Vid.  Archilochus. 

N^CM9AU%A.(S  eoKOieaptia:  Neoiiat0<tpfl^,Ne- 
ocsaaiiensis).  l.  (Now  AiiMr],  the  o^iital,  un- 
der the  Roman  empire,  of  Pontiu  Polononia- 
CM,  in  Aaia  IMinor,  atood  on  the  Rirer  Lycus, 
sixty-three  Roman  miles  east  of  Amasia.  It 
was  a  splendid  city,  and  is  famous  in  ecclesi- 
astical hiatoiy  for  the  council  held  there  in  A.D. 
814.— ».  (Now  Kulat'cn-Nejur  ?  ruina),  a  fortress 
established  by  Justinian,  on  the  Euphrates,  in 
the  district  of  Syria  called  Cbalybonitia. 

NioH  (Siuv :  Ncuviof,  Neuvtuof),  an  ancient 
town  in  Phocis  at  the  eastern  foot  of  Mount  Ti- 
thorea,  a  branch  of  Mount  Parnassus,  was  eighty 
stadia  from  Delphi  across  the  mountains.  Neon 
was  destroyed  the  Persians  onder  Xerxes,  but 
was  atUwequently  rebuilt,  and  named  TiTHdRiA 
CTiBopia :  Ti6opei>t}AtleT  the  mountain  on  which 
it  was  situated.  The  new  town,  however,  was 
not  on  exactly  the  same  site  as  tiie  ancient  one. 
Titborea  was  situated  at  the  modem  VtlUta,  and 
Neon  at  PaUa-Fiwa,  between  four  and  five  miles 
north  of  Telitza.  Titborea  was  destroyed  in  the 
Sacred  war,  and  was  again  rebuilt,  but  remained 
an  unimportant,  though  fortified  place. 

NboktIchob  (Siav  ntxoc,  i.  e<>  New  Walt).  1. 
(Now  Aiiudajik),  one  of  Uie  twelve  cities  of  £o- 
lia,  on  the  coast  of  Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor,  stood 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Hermns,  on  the  slope 
of  Mount  Sardene,  thirty  stadia  inUnd  from  La- 
rissa.  One  tradition  makes  it  older  than  Cyme ; 
but  the  more  probable  account  is  that  it  was  built 
by  the  jEolians  of  Cyme  as  a  fortress  against  the 
Pelasgians  of  Larissa.— 2.  A  fort  on  the  COast  of 
Thrace,  near  the  Chersonesus. 

NiwrSiJiias  {HeomSX^).   1.  Also  called 


Ptbbbus,  son  of  Achilles  and  Detdamta,  the 
daughter  of  Lycomedes ;  according  lo  some,  he 
was  a  son  of  Achilles  and  Iphigenia,  and  aAer 
Uie  sacrifice  of  bis  mother  was  carried  by  his 
father  to  the  island  of  Scyros.  The  name  of 
Pyrrtius  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  him  by 
Lycomedes  because  he  had  fair  (irvfl^)  hair,  or 
because  Achilles,  while  disguised  as  a  girl,  had 
borne  the  name  of  Pyrrha.  He  was  called  Ne- 
optolemus,  that  is,  young  or  late  warrior,  eilhor 
because  he  had  fought  in  early  youth,  or  be- 
cause he  had  come  late  to  Troy.  From  his  fa- 
ther he  is  sometimes  called  AekilRdts,  and  from 
bis  grandfhther  or  great-grandfather,  PeRdet  and 
JB^dtt.  Neoptolemoa  was  brought  up  in  Scy 
ms  in  the  palace  of  Lycomedes,  ana  was  fetched 
from  tbence  by  Ulysses  to  join  the  Greeks  in  the 
war  against  Troy,  because  it  had  been  prophe* 
sled  by  Helenus  that  Neoptolemns  and  Philoc- 
tetes  were  necessary  for  the  capture  of  Troy. 
At  Troy  Neoptolemus  showed  himself  worthy 
of  his  great  father.  He  was  one  of  the  heroes 
concealed  in  the  wooden  boraa.  At  the  capture 
of  the  city  he  killed  Priun  at  the  sacred  hearth 
of  Jupiter  (ZensX  and  sacrificed  Polyxena  to  the 
spirit  of  his  father.  When  the  Trojan  captives 
were  distributed  amonr  the  conquerors,  An- 
dromache, the  widow  oT  Hector,  was  given  to 
Neoptolemus,  and  by  her  he  became  the  father 
of  Molossus,  Pielus,  Pergamus,  and  Amphialus. 
Respecting  his  return  from  Troy  and  the  sobsc- 
qoent  events  of  his  life,  the  traditions  difl%r. 
It  is  related  that  Neopurionoa  returned  home  by 
land,  because  he  had  been  forewaitied  by  Hele- 
nas of  the  dangers  which  the  Greeks  would  havd 
to  encounter  at  sea.  According  to  Homer,  Ne- 
optolemus lived  in  Phthia,  the  kingdom  of  his 
fiitber,  and  here  he  married  Hermiooe,  whom 
her  father  Menelans  sent  to  him  from  Spbita. 
According  to  others,  Neoptolemus  Umself  v^nt 
to  Sparta  to  receive  Hermione,  because  he  had 
beard  a  report  that  she  was  betrothed  to  Ores- 
tes. Most  writers  relate  that  he  abandoned  his 
native  kingdom  of  Phthia,  and  settled  in  Epirus, 
where  he  became  the  ancestor  ofthe  Molossian 
kings.  Shortly  after  his  marriage  with  Hermi- 
one, Neoptolemus  went  to  Delphi,  where  be  was 
murdered  ;  but  the  reason  of  his  visiting  Del- 
phi, as  weU  as  Uie  person  by  whom  he  was  slain, 
are  differently  related.  Some  say  he  went  to 
plunder  the  temple  of  Apollo,  others  to  present 
part  of  the  Trojan  booty  as  an  offering  to  the 
god,  and  others,  again,  to  consult  the  god  about 
the  means  of  obtaining  children  by  Hermione. 
Some  relate  thM  he  was  slain  at  tltO  instigation 
of  Oreates,  who  waa  angry  at  being  deprived  of 
Hermione,  and  others,  ay  the  priest  of  the  tem- 
ple, or  \sy  Machsreus,  the  son  of  Detas.  His 
body  was  buried  at  Delphi,  and  he  was  wor- 
shipped there  as  a  hero. — S.  I.  King  of  Epiros, 
was  son  of  Alcetaa  I .  and  father  of  Alexander 
I.,  and  of  Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  Neoptolemns  reigned  in  conjune- 
tton  with  his  brother  Arymbas  or  Arrybas  tiU 
bis  death,  abontB.C.  S60.— 3.  II.  Kingof  Epircs, 
son  of  Alexander  I.,  and  grandson  ofthe  preced- 
ing. At  his  father's  death  in  3S6  he  was  prob- 
ably  a  mere  infant,  and  his  pretensions  to  the 
thnine  were  passed  over  in  favor  of  iEacidea, 
It  was  not  till  803  that  the  Epiutii,  Uking  ad- 
vaatage  of  the  absence  of  Fynfans,  tha  son  of 
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ffacides  rose  in  insurrection  against  him,  and 
tet  up  Neoptolemus  in  bis  stead.  The  latter 
feigned  for  the  apaoe  of  six  years,  bat  waa 
obliged  to  share  the  throne  nith  Pyrrbos  in  296. 
He  was  shortly  afterward  assassinated  by  Pyr- 
rhU8.T-4.  A  Macedonian  officer  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  after  whuse  death  he  obtained  the  gov- 
ernment of  Armenia.  In  3S1  he  revolted  .Irom 
Ferdtccas,  and  joined  Craterus,  but  he  was  de- 
feated  by  Eumenes,  and  was  slain  in  battle  by 
the  hands  of  the  latter.— 6.  A  general  of  Mitb- 
radates,  and  brother  of  Archel8n8.--6.  An  Athe- 
nian tiagedian,  who  performed  at  the  games  at 
which  Philip  of  Macedon  was  slain,  336. — 7.  Of 
Paros,  a  Greek  grammarian  of  uncertain  date, 
wrote  several  works  quoted  by  Athennua  and 
Uieacboliw^  . 

NsPiTB,  lisps  or  Nbpbt  (Nepesinus:  now 
Ncpi),  an  ancient  town  of  Etiuria,  bnt  not  one 
of  the  twelve  cities,  was  situated  near  the  aaltus 
Ciminius,  and  was  regarded  as  oue  of  the  keys 
and  gates  of  Etruria  (elav^tra  portague  EtruritE, 
Liv.,  Ti.,9].  It  appears  as  an  ally  of  the  Ro- 
mans at  an  early  period,  soon  after  the  capture 
of  Home  by  the  Gauls,  and  was  subsequently 
made  a  Honuui  colony.  llkBre  are  stiU  reinBiiis 
at  Nefi  of  tbe  walls  of  the  ancient  dtj. 

NkphSlb  (Sefi}.n),  wifeof Athamas,  andmotb- 
er  of  Phrixus  and  Hclle.  Hence  Helle  is  called 
Ntphdeia  by  Ovid.   For  details,  vid.  Athahas. 

Nbpheus  (Ne^^if ),  a  small  town  and  promon* 
tory  on  the  coast  of  Cilioia  Aapera,  between 
Anemuiiom  and  Antioehia. 

NfipHiais  (Ntf^ffWf),  a  fbrtifled  town  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  Carthage,  on  a  rock 
near  the  coast. 

Nbpos,  CokkblIds,  the  contemporary  and 
fHend  of  Cicero,  Atticua,  and  CatuUns,  was 

Krobably  a  native  of  Verona,  or  of  some  neigh- 
oring  village,  and  died  daring  tbe  reign  of  Aa- 
gostus.  No  other  partieolais  with  regard  to 
hia  personal  history  have  been  transmitted  to 
OS.  He  is  known  to  have  written  the  foKowiog 
pieces,  all  of  which  are  now  lost:  1.  CArontca, 
an  Epitome  of  Universal  History,  probably  in 
Uiree  books,  to  which  Catollas  appears  to  allude 
in  dedicating  bis  poems  to  Cornelias  Nepos. 
3.  Exemvlomm  ZaM,  probably  a  oollection  of 
remarkable  sayings  and  doings.  8.  De  Viria 
Ilbutribut,  perhaps  the  same  work  as  the  pre- 
ceding, quoted  ander  a  diflbrent  title.  4.  Vita 
Cieermit.  6.  Eputola  ad  Ciceroium.  6.  De 
Hutoricis.  There  is  still  extant  a  work  entitled 
YUx  ExccUentiunt  Jmperatorum,  containing  biog- 
raphies of  several  distinguished  commanders, 
which  is  aappoeed  by  many  critics  to  have  been 
the  production  of  CornellUB  Nepos.  InallMSS., 
however,  this  woric  is  ascribed  to  an  unknown 
Emilias  Probos,  living  under  Theodosius  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  with  the  exception,  however,  of  the  life  of 
AtticQs,  and  the  fragment  of  a  life  of  Cato  the 
Censor,  which  are  expressly  attributed  to  Cor- 
nelius Nepos.  Iliese  two  lives  may  safely  be 
Waigned  to  Cornelius  Nepos ;  bnt  the  LaUnity 
•f  tbe  other  biografdiiee  fs  saoh  Ibat  we  can  not 
•appoBe  tbem  to  have  been  written  by  a  learned 
contemporary  of  Cicero.  At  tbe  same  time, 
their  style  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
meretricious  finery  of  the  later  empire ;  and 
huce  it  m^  he  conjectured  that  Probus  ah  *idg> 


ed  the  work  of  Nepos,  and  that  the  biographHW, 
as  they  now  exist,  are  in  reality  epitomes  of 
lives  actoalty  written  by  Nepos.  The  most  use- 
ful editions  of  these  lives  are  by  Tan  Staveren, 
8vo,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1 77S  ;  by  Tzschncke.  8vo,  Got- 
ting.,  1804;  by  Bremi,  8vo,  Zurich,  18S0;  and 
by  Roth,  Basil.,  8vo,  1841. 

Nbfos,  JcLlne,  last  emperor  but  one  of  the 
West,  A.D.  474-475,  was  raised  to  tlie  throne 
by  Leo,  the  emperor  of  the  East.  Nepos  easily 
deposed  Glycerins,  who  was  regarded  at  Coc- 
staotinonrie  as  a  usurper  (vid.  Gltcebiub)  ;  bat 
he  waa  in  his  turn  deposed  in  the  next  year 
Orestes,  who  proelaimed  his  ton  Romulos.  Ne- 
pos fled  into  Dalmatia,  where  he  was  killed  Id 
480. 

NsFoniiios,  Fuvfui  PoriLlcB,  son  of  Eotro 
pia,  the  half^ister  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Rome  in  A.D.  850, 
but  was  slain  by  Marcellinus,  the  general  of  tbe 
usurper  Magnentius,  after  a  reign  of  twenty- 
eight  days. 

NErruNDs,  called  Pobbioor  by  the  Greeks. 
Tbe  Greek  god  is  spoken  of  in  a  separate  arti- 
cle. Vid.  Po8Bii>ok.  NeptuDus  was  the  chief 
marine  divinity  of  the  Romans.  As  tbe  early 
Romans  were  not  a  maritime  people,  the  marine 
divhiitiee  are  rarely  mentioned,  and  we  scarcely 
know  wiUi  certainty  what  day  in  the  year  was 
set  apart  as  the  festival  of  Neptanos,  though  it 
seems  to  have  been  tbe  twenty-third  of  July 
(X  Kal.  Sexl.y  His  temple  stood  in  the  Cam- 
IM18  Martios,  not  far  flrom  the  aepia.  At  his  fes- 
tival the  people  fbrnoed  tents  (umbra)  (rf*  the 
branches  of  trees,  in  which  they  enjoyed  them- 
selves in  feasting  and  drinking.  Vid.  Diet,  of 
Ant.,  art.  Neptonalia.  When  a  Roman  com- 
mander set  sail  with  a  fleet,  he  first  offered  up 
a  sacrifice  to  Neptnnns,  which  was  thrown  into 
tbe  sea.  In  the  Roman  poets  Neptunus  is  com 
plete^  identified  witti  the  Greek  Poseidon,  and 
socordin^,  aU  the  attributes  of  the  latter  are 
transferred  by  them  to  tbe  fbrmer. 

[NBQiTiNtm,  earlier  name  of  Narnia.  Vid 
NismA.] 

NBXAvItrB  Pbiscvs,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  lived 
under  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  It  is  said  that  Tra- 
jan sometimes  bad  the  design  of  making  Ne- 
ratius  his  cnccessor  In  place  of  Hadrian.  He 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation  under  Hadrian,  and 
was  one  of  his  consiliarii.  His  works  are  cited 
in  the  Digest. 

NiafiiB  or  Niniis  (N^^cfc,  in  Horn.  Ni^pi/^r). 
a  daughter  of  Nerens  and  Doris,  and  used  espe- 
cially in  the  plural,  Nerbideb  (UtipttdEc'Sjip^l- 
Stc),  to  indicate  the  fifty  dau^iters  of  Nereus 
and  Doris.  The  Nereidet  were  the  marine 
nymphs  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  contradistinc- 
tion from  the  Jfaiadea,  or  the  nymphs  of  fresb 
water,  and  the  Oceanides,  or  the  nymphs  of  the 
great  ocean.  Their  names  are  not  the  same  in 
all  writers ;  one  of  the  most  celebrated  was. 
Thetis,  the  mother  of  Achilles.  They  are  de- 
scribed as  lovely  divinities,  dwelling  with  tbeii 
father  at  tbe  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  were  be- 
lieved to  be  propitious  to  all  saUors,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  Argonauts.  They  were  worshipped 
in  several  parts  of  Greece,  but  more  especially 
in  sea-port  towns.  The  epithets  given  them  by 
the  poets  refer  partly  to  their  beauty  and  partly 
to  their  place  of  abode.   They  are  frequently 
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leprrMnted  in  works  of  art.  and  commonly  as 
voutiuul,  beauliful,  and  naked  maidens ;  and 
the]  are  often  grouped  with  Tritons  and  other 
marine  beings.  Sometimes  they  appear  on 
gems  as  half  maidens  and  half  fishes. 

[Nereis  (Stiptjif),  daughter  of  Pyrrhus  I., 
king  ofEpinu,and  wife  of  Gelon  of  Syraease. 
tn  whom  she  bore  Hieronymus :  she  was  the 
liut  survtrtng  descendant  of  the  royal  house  of 
the  v£acide.] 

NcREicrs,  a  name  given  by  the  joeta  to  a 
tlescendaat  of  Nereiu,  soch  as  Ibociu  and 
Achilles. 

Nkketdh  or  NaaiTUH  {Neretinus:  now  Nar- 
bo),  a  town  of  the  Salentini  in  Calabria,  in  the 
south  of  Italy. 

Nbreus  (Srjpevi),  Son  of  Oceanus  (Pontus) 
and  Terra  (Gasa),  and  husband  of  Doris,  by 
whom  he  became  ihe  father  of  the  fifty  Nerei- 
des. He  is  described  as  the  wise  and  unerring 
old  man  of  the  sea,  at  the  bottom  of  which  he 
dwelt.  His  empire  is  the  Mediterranean,  or 
more  particularly  the  .^gean  Sea,  whence  be  is 
sometimes  called  the  JCgean.  He  was  believ- 
ed, like  other  marine  divinities,  to  have  the 
power  of  prophesying  the  future  and  of  appear- 
ing to  mortals  in  di&erent  shapes ;  and  in  the 
btory  of  Hercules  be  acts  a  prominent  part,  just 
asproteusin  thestoiyof  Meaelaus,aMlGlajicu8 
in  that  of  (he  At^nauta.  Tirgil  (^n-t  ii-, 
mentions  the  tndcnt  as  his  attribute,  and  the 
epithets  given  him  by  the  poets  refer  to  Us  old 
age,  his  kindliness,  and  his  trustworthy  knowl- 
edge of  the  future.  In  worita  of  art,  Nerena, 
like  other  sea-gods,  is  represented  with  pointed 
sea-weeds  taking  the  place  of  bair  in  tbe  eye- 
brows, the  chin,  and  Uie  breast 

NerIcus.    Vid.  Lbuoas. 

NbrIhe,  equivalent  to  Nereis,  a  daughter  of 
Nereus.    Vid.  Nebbis. 

Nbrio,  Nebieite,  or  Nebibnib.    Vid.  Mi.KB. 

Neritum,  a  mountain  in  Ithaca.   Vid.  Ithaol. 

NiBiTus,  a  small  roclgr  island  near  IthacA, 
erroneoudy  supposed  by  some  to  be  Ithaca  it< 
self. 

[NBsrruB  (Nq^irof),  a  soa  of  Pterelaas  in 
Iitiaca,  from  whom  Mount  Neritum  was  said  to 
have  derived  its  name.] 

NERiDK,  also  called  CsLTTcaH  (now  Cape  Fin- 
iaterre),  a  promontory  in  the  northwest  corner 
of  Spain,  and  in  the  territory  of  the  Nerii,  a 
tribe  of  tbe  Celtic  Artabri,  whence  tbe  promoo- 
tory  is  also  called  Artabran. 

Nbxo,  ClaifdTdb.  Nero  is  said  to  have  sig- 
nified "brave"  in  the  Sabine  tongue.  1.  Tib., 
one  of  the  four  sons  of  Appius  Claudius  Ctecos, 
censor  B.C.  312,  from  whom  all  the  Claudii  Ne- 
rones  were  descended. — 3.  C,  a  celebrated  gen- 
eral in  tbe  second  Panto  war.  He  was  jNmtor 
213,  and  was  sent  into  Spain  to  oppose  Haadn^ 
bal,  who  eladed  his  attack,  and  be  was  sueoeed- 
ed  by  Scipio  Africanus.  Nero  was  consul  in 
207  with  M.  Livius  Salinator.  Nero  marched 
into  the  south  of  Italy  against  Hannibal,  whom 
he  defeated.  He  then  marched  into  tbe  north 
of  Italy,  effected  a  junction  with  bis  colleague 
M.  Livius  in  Picenum,  and  proceeded  to  crush 
Ilasdrubal  before  his  brother  Hannibal  could 
come  to  bis  assistance.  Hasdrubal  waa  defeat- 
ed and  slain  on  the  River  Metaurus.  This  great 
bntilij,  which  probably  sa*  ed  Rome,  gare  a  loa- 
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tre  to  the  name  of  Nero,  and  consecrated  H 
among  the  recollections  of  the  Ronuns. 

Quid  dcbpfii,  o  Roma,  Keronilua, 
l^lie  Metaurum  dumcn  et  Hudrvbal 
DevicM*.  HoraL,  CtrM.,  It.,  4. 

Nero  was  censor  204.  with  M.  Livius. — 3.  Tts.. 
prstor  304,  wiUi  Sardinia  for  his  prortnoe ;  and 
consul  302,  when  he  obtained  Africa  as  his  (roT- 
ince,  but  his  fleet  sufl^ered  so  much  at  sea  that 
be  was  unable  to  join  Scipio  in  Africa.— 4.  Tib., 
served  under  Pompey  in  the  war  against  the 
pirates,  B.C.  67.  He  is  probably  the  Tiberius 
Nero  who  recommended  that  tbe  members  of 
tbe  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  who  had  been  seized, 
should  be  kept  confined  till  Catiline  was  pot 
down. — S.  Tib.,  father  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius, 
was  probably  the  aon  of  tbo  last.  He  served  as 
qucstor  under  Cnaar  (48)  in  the  Alexandrine 
war.  He  sided  with  L.  Antonius  in  the  war  of 
Perusia  (41) ;  and  when  this  town  surrendered, 
be  passed  over  to  Sextos  Pompey  in  Sicily,  anC 
subsequently  to  M.  Antony  in  Acbea.  On  a 
reconciliation  being  effected  between  Antony 
and  Octavianus  at  the  close  of  the  year  (40),  he 
returned  with  bis  wife  to  Rome.  Livia,  who 
possessed  great  beauty,  excited  the  passion  of 
Octavianus,  to  whom  she  was  surrendered  by 
her  husband,  being  then  six  months  gone  with 
child  of  her  second  son  Drusus.  Nero  died 
shortly  after,  and  left  Octavianus  the  tutor  of 
his  two  sons. 

Nero.  1.  Roman  emperor  A.D.  64-48,  vas 
the  son  of  Cn.  Domilius  Ahenobarbns,  and  of 
Agrippina,  daughter  of  Germanicas  Cnsar,  and 
sister  of  Caligula.  Nero's  original  name  was 
L.  DomitiuM  AJunobarbuM,  but  after  tte  marriage 
of  his  mother  with  her  ancle,  the  Emperor  Clan- 
dius,  he  was  adopted  by  Claudius  (A.D.  SO),  snd 
was  called  Ifero  Clax^ua  Caaar  Drvtua  Ger- 
manieu*.  Nero  was  born  at  Antium  on  the  fif- 
teenth of  December,  A.D.  37.  Shortly  after  bis 
adoption  by  Claudius,  Nero,  being  then  sixteen 
years  of  age,  married  Octavia,  tbe  daughter  of 
Claudius  and  Messalina  (53).  Among  his  early 
instructors  was  Seneca.  Nero  had  some  tal- 
ent and  taste.  He  was  fond  of  the  arts,  and 
made  Terses ;  but  he  was  inddent  and  given  to 
pleasure,  and  had  no  inclination  for  laborious 
studies.  On  tbe  death  of  Claudius  (64),  Agrip- 
pina secured  the  succession  for  her  son,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Britannicus,  the  son  of  Claudius. 
His  mother  wished  to  govern  in  the  name  of 
her  son,  uid  hsr  anUtion  was  the  cause  of 
Nero's  first  crime.  Jealooqr  Uios  arose  be- 
tween  Nero  and  bis  mother,  which  soon  broke 
out  into  a  quarrel,  and  Agrl^oa  threatened  to 
join  Britannicus  and  raise  him  to  his  father's 
place ;  whereupon  Nero  caused  Britannicus  to 
be  poisoned,  at  an  entertainment  where  Agrip- 
pina and  Octavia  were  present  (65).  Daring 
the  early  part  of  Nero's  reign,  the  government 
of  Rome  was  in  the  hands  (tf  Seneca,  and  of 
Burriius,  the  prsleet  of  the  pnetorians,  who 
opposed  the  ambitious  designs  of  Agrippna. 
Meantime  the  young  emperor  indulged  bis  licen- 
Uous  inclinations  without  restraint.  He  neg- 
lected his  wife  for  the  beaatifbl  but  disscdcte 
Popp«a  Sabina,  the  wife  of  Otho.  This  aban* 
doned  woman  asinred  to  become  the  emperor's 
wife ;  hat  since  she  had  no  bopea  of  sfUM^eding 
in  her  design  while  Agr^pidoa  lived,  she  bmI 
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all  her  am  to  jrge  Nero  to  put  his  mother  to 
death.  Accordingly,  in  59,  Agrippina  was  as- 
sassinated by  Nero's  order,  with  the  approba- 
tion at  least  of  Seneca  and  Burrhus,  who  saw 
that  the  time  was  come  for  the  ilestroction 
either  ofthe  mother  or  the  son,  Though  Nero 
bad  no  longer  any  one  to  oppose  him,  he  felt 
the  punishment  of  his  guilty  conscience,  and 
said  that  he  was  haunted  by  liis  mollicr's  spec- 
tre. He  attempted  to  drown  liis  reflections  in 
fresh  riot,  in  which  he  wa%  encouraged  by  a 
band  of  flatterers.  He  did  not,  however,  imme* 
diately  marry  Poppsea,  being  probably  restrain- 
ed bv  fear  of  Burrhus  and  Seneca.  But  the 
death  of  Burrhus  in  62,  and  the  retirement  of 
Seneca  from  public  affairs,  which  immediately 
followed,  left  Nero  more  at  liberty.  Accord- 
ingly, he  divorced  his  wife  Octavia,  and  in  eigh- 
teen days  married  Poppsea.  Not  satisfied  with 
putting  away  his  wife,  he  falsely  charged  her 
with  adultery,  and  banished  her  to  the  island  of 
Pandataria,  where  ahe  was  shortly  aRer  put  to 
death.  In  64  the  great  fire  at  Rome  happened. 
Its  origin  is  uncertain,  for  it  is  hardly  credible 
that  the  city  was  fired  by  Nero's  order,  as  some 
ancient  writers  assert.  Out  of  the  fourteen 
regiones  into  which  Rome  was  divided,  three 
were  totally  deatniyed,  and  in  seven  others 
only  a  few  half-baraed  houses  remuned.  The 
emperor  set  about  rebuilding  the  city  on  an 
improved  plan,  with  wider  streets.  He  found 
money  for  his  purposes  by  acts  of  oppression 
and  violence,  and  even  temples  were  robbed  of 
tlieir  wealth.  With  these  means  he  began  to 
creet  his  sumptuooa  golden  palace,  on  a  scale 
of  magnitude  and  splendoT  which  almost  sur- 
passes belief  The  vestibule  contained  a  colos- 
sal statue  of  himself  one  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  high.  The  odium  of  the  conflagration, 
which  the  emperor  could  not  remove  from  him- 
self, he  tried  to  throw  on  the  Christians,  who 
were  then  numerous  in  Rome,  and  many  of 
tbem  were  put  to  a  cruel  death.  The  tyranny 
of  Nero  at  last  (6.5)  led  to  the  organization  of  a 
formidable  conspiracy  a^ainit  him,  usually  call- 
ed Piso's  conspiracy,  from  the  name  of  one  of 
the  principal  accomplices.  The  plot  was  dis- 
covered, and  many  distinguished  persons  were 
put  to  death,  among  whom  was  Piso  himself, 
the  poet  Lucan,  and  the  philosopher  Seneca, 
thou^  the  latter  appears  to  have  taken  no  part 
in  the  plot.  In  the  aame  year,  Popptea  died  of 
a  kick  which  her  brutal  husband  gave  her  in  a 
fit  of  passion  when  she  was  with  child.  Nero 
now  married  Statilia  Meeaallina.  The  history  of 
the  remainder  of  Nero's  reign  is  a  catalogue  of 
bis  crimes.  Virtue  in  any  form  was  the  object 
of  his  fear ;  and  almoat  every  month  was  mark- 
ed by  the  execution  or  banishment  of  some  dia- 
tinguisbed  man.  Among  his  other  victims  were 
'Thrasea  Ptetus  and  Barea  Soranns,  both  men  of 
high  rank,  but  of  spotless  integrity.  In  67  Nero 
paid  a  visit  to  Greece,  and  took  part  in  the  con- 
tests of  both  the  Olympic  and  Pythian  games. 
He  commenced  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Corintfa,  but  the  works  were  afterward  sus- 
pended by  hia  own  orders.  White  in  Greece  be 
sent  orders  to  pot  to  death  his  faithful  general 
Domitius  Corbulo,  which  the  old  soldier  antici- 
pated by  stabbing  himself.  The  Roman  world 
bad  long  been  tired  of  its  oppressor :  and  the 


storm  at  length  broke  out  n  Gaul,  where  Juliua 
Vindex,  the  governor,  openly  raised  the  stand- 
ard of  revolt.  His  example  kzs  f»llu\ved  by 
Galba,  who  was  governor  of  Hispnnia  Tarra- 
conensis.  Galha  was  proclaimed  emperor  by 
his  troops,  but  he  only  assumed  the  title  of  Icga- 
tus  ofthe  senate  and  the  Roman  people.  Soon 
after  these  news  reached  Rome,  Sabinus,  who 
was  pricfectus  prffiiorio  along  with  Tigelliiuis, 
persuaded  the  troops  to  proclaim  Galba.  Nere 
was  immediately  deserted.  He  escaped  from 
the  palace  at  night  with  a  few  freedmen,  and 
made  his  way  to  a  bouse  about  four  miles  from 
Rome,  which  belonged  to  his  freedman  Phann. 
Here  he  gave  himself  a  mortal  wound  when  hti 
heard  the  trampling  of  the  horses  on  which  his 
pursuers  were  mounted.  The  centurion,  on  en- 
tering, attempted  to  stop  the  flow  of  blood,  hut 
Nero  saying,  "  It  is  too  late.  "  Is  this  your  fidel- 
ity!" expired  with  a  horrid  stare.  Nero's  prog^ 
ress  in  crime  is  easily  traced,  and  the  lesson  is 
worth  reading.  Without  a  good  edncation,  and 
with  no  talent  for  his  high  station,  he  was  placed 
in  a  position  of  danger  from  the  first.  He  was 
sensual,  and  fond  of  idle  display,  and  then  ho 
became  greedy  of  money  to  satisfy  his  expens- 
es ;  he  was  timid,  and,  by  consequence,  he  be- 
came cruel  wbeo  he  anticipated  danger;  and, 
like  other  murderers,  his  first  crime,  the  poi- 
soning of  Britannicus,  made  him  capable  of  an- 
other. But,  contemptible  and  cruel  as  he  was, 
there  are  many  persons  who,  in  the  same  situa- 
tion, might  run  the  same  guilty  career.  He  wu 
only  in  hia  thirty-first  year  when  be  died,  acd 
he  bad  held  the  snpreme  power  for  eighteen 
years  and  eight  months.  He  was  the  last  cf 
the  descendants  of  Julia,  the  sister  of  the  dic- 
tator Caesar.  The  most  important  externa! 
events  in  the  reign  of  Nero  were  the  conquest 
of  Armenia  by  Domitius  Corbulo  (wd.  Corbclo), 
and  the  insurrection  of  the  Britons  under  Boa- 
dicea,  which  was  quelled  by  Suetonius  Pauli- 
nns.  Vid.  PAULiHca. — 3.  Eldest  son  of  Ger- 
manicus  and  Agrippina,  fell  a  victim  to  the  am- 
bition of  Sejanus,  who  resolved  to  get  rid  of  the 
sons  of  Germanicus  in  order  to  obtain  the  im- 
perial throne  for  himself  Brusus,  the  brothel 
of  Nero,  was  persuaded  to  second  the  designs 
of  Sejanus,  in  hopes  that  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother  would  secure  him  the  succession  to  the 
throne.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  exciting  the 
jealou^  of  Tiberius ;  and,  accordingly,  in  A-.D. 
29,  Nero  was  declared  an  enemy  of  the  state, 
was  removed  to  the  island  of  Pontia,  and  was 
there  either  starred  to  death  or  perished  by  his 
own  hands. 

NatTOBHioi.  1.  (Now  VaUra  la  Vieja),  a 
town  in  Hispania  Btetica,  with  the  surname 
Concordia  Julia,  probably  the  same  place  which 
Polybius  calls  (xxxv.,  S)  Ercobrica  (*E/ixajp(- 
(co).— 2.  (Now  Almuna),  a  town  of  the  Cettiberi 
in  Hispania  Tarraconeosis,  on  the  road  from 
Emerita  to  Ctesaraogusta. 

Ner&ldh,  a  fortified  place  in  LucanEa,  on  the 
Via  Pbpilia. 

[Nekusii  (Se(}ovaiot)ttt  people  among  the  Al- 
pes  MaritimEB  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  on  the 
coast :  their  capital  was  Vintiom  (OvtVtov).] 

NxKTjt,  CoccRivs.  1.  M.,  consul  B.C.  90, 
brought  about  the  reconciliation  between  M. 
Antonins  and  Octavianua.  40,  and  u  the  sams 
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u  the  Cocceiua  meniioned  by  Horace  {Sal.,  i., 
6,  38). — 3-  M.,  probably  the  son  of  ihe  preced- 
ing, and  grandlather  of  the  Emperor  Iferva. 
He  was  codsdI  A.D.  22.  In  33  be  resolutely 
starred  himself  to  death,  notwithstanding  the 
rntreaties  of  Tiberius,  whose  constant  compan- 
ion he  was.  He  was  a  celebrated  jurist,  and 
ia  often  mentioned  in  the  Digest. — 3.  M.,  the 
son  of  the  last,  and  probably  father  of  the  em- 
peror, was  also  a  celebrated  jurist,  and  is  often 
eited  in  the  Digest  under  the  name  of  Nerva 
1*11108.  — 4.  M.,  Roman  emperor  A.D.  96-98, 
was  bom  at  Namia,  in  Umbria,  A.D.  32.  He 
was  oonsol  with  Vespasian  71,  and  with  Domi- 
tian  90.  On  the  assassinat'on  of  Domitian  in 
September,  96,  Nerva,  who  had  probably  been 
privy  to  the  conspiracy,  was  declared  emperor 
at  RiMne  by  the  people  and  the  soldiers,  and  hia 
admhilstration  at  once  restored  tranquillity  to 
tbe  state.  He  stopped  proceedtngs  against  those 
vfb.0  had  beea  accused  of  treason  (majestas), 
and  allowed  many  exiled  persons  to  return  to 
Rome.  The  elaaa  of  informers  were  suppress- 
ed by  penalties,  and  some  were  put  to  death. 
At  tbe  commencement  of  bis  reign,  Nerva 
swore  that  be  would  put  no  senator  to  death ; 
and  he  kept  bis  word,  eren  when  a  conspiracy 
bad  been  formed  a^inst  his  life  by  Calpumiug 
Crassus.  Though  Nerva  was  virtaoas  and  hu- 
mane, he  did  not  possess  much  energy  and  vig- 
or; and  bis  feebleness  was  shown  by  a  mutiny 
of  the  PrKtorian  soldiers.  The  soldiers  de- 
manded the  punishment  of  the  assassins  of  Do- 
mitian, which  the  emperor  refused.  Though 
bis  body  was  feeble,  his  will  was  strong,  and 
he  oflfercd  them  bis  own  neek,  and  dectared  his 
readiness  to  die.  Howerer,  it  appears  that  the 
soldiers  efl^cted  their  purpose,  and  Nerva  was 
obliged  to  put  Petronias  Secundus  and  Parthe- 
onis  to  death,  or  to  permit  them  to  be  massa- 
cred by  the  soldiers.  Nerva  felt  his  weakness, 
but  he  showed  his  noble  character  and  his  good 
sense     appointing  as  his  successor  a  man  who 

{lossessed  both  vigor  aad  ability  to  direct  pub- 
ic aflbirs.  He  adopted  as  his  son  and  success- 
or, without  any  regard  to  his  own  kin,  M.  UI- 
pius  Trajanus,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  an 
army  in  Germany.  Nerva  died  suddenly  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  January,  A.D.  98,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-five  years. 

NiRvIi,  a  powerful  and  warlike  people  in 
OalUa  Bebnca,  whose  territory  extended  from 
the  River  Sabis  (now  Sam^e)  to  the  ocean,  and 
part  of  which  was  covered  by  the  wood  Ardu- 
enna.  They  were  divided  into  several  smaller 
tribes,  the  Centrones,  Grudii,  Levaci,  Pleu- 
moxii,  and  Geidunt.  In  B.C.  68  they  were  de- 
feated by  Ctesar  with  such  slaughter  that  out 
of  sixty  thousand  men  capable  of  bearing  arms 
only  five  hundred  were  left. 

Nebjict![um,  a  town  in  Istria,  on  the  River 
Arsia,  taken  by  the  Romans  B.C.  177. 

XNksjea  (Nij(7a/7,  Hem.),  a  Nereid,  a  com- 
Danion  of  the  nymph  Cyrene.] 

Nisis  (now  Nitila),  a  small  island  off  the 
tffiist  of  Campania,  between  Puteoli  and  Neapo- 
.ts,  and  opposite  Mount  Pausilypus.  This  isl* 
*nd  was  a  fiiTorite  residence  of  some  of  the  Ro- 
nan  noUes. 

rNssos  (now  JVmo),  a  small  city  in  the  north- 
am  part  of  Faboea.] 


Nessoms  (NEjfKjwi'r),  a  lake  in  Thessaly,  a 
little  south  of  the  River  Peneus,  and  northeast 
of  I.^ri6sa,  is  in  summer  merely  a  swamp,  but 
in  winter  is  not  only  full  of  water,  but  even 
overflows  its  banks.  Nessonis  and  the  neigii- 
boring  Lake  Boebeis  were  regarded  by  the  an- 
cients as  remains  of  the  vast  lake  which  was 
supposed  to  have  covered  the  whole  of  Thea- 
saly  till  an  outlet  was  made  for  Its  watcra 
through  the  rocks  of  Tempe. 

Nbbsus  (N^(7(70f),  a  centaur,  who  carried  Dc- 
ianira  across  the  River  Evenus,  but.  attempting 
to  run  away  with  ber,  was  shot  by  Hercules 
with  a  poisoned  arrow,  which  afterward  be- 
came the  cause  of  the  death  of  Hercules.  Fid. 
p.  359,  a. 

[Nessus  (NeffffOf).    Vid.  Nestus.] 

Nestor  (Siorup),  king  of  Pylos,  son  of  Nel- 
eus  and  Chloris,  husband  of  Eurydice,  and  fattier 
of  Pisidice,  Polycaste,  Perseus,  Stratius,  Are- 
tus,  Echephron,  Pisistratus,  Antilochus,  and 
Thrasymedes.  Some  relate  that,  after  the 
death  of  Eurydice,  Nestor  married  Anaxibia, 
the  daughter  of  Atreus,  and  sister  of  Agamem- 
non ;  but  this  Anaxibia  is  elsewhere  described 
as  the  wife  of  Strophius  and  the  mother  of  Py- 
lades.  When  Hercules  invaded  tbe  country  of 
Nelens  and  slew  hia  sons,  Nestor  alone  was 
spared,  either  because  he  was  absent  from  Py- 
los, or  because  he  had  taken  no  part  in  carrying 
off  from  Hercules  the  oxen  of  Geryones.  In 
his  youth  and  early  manhood  Nestor  was  a  dis- 
tinguished warrior.  He  defeated  both  the  Ar- 
cadians and  Eleans.  He  took  part  in  the  fight 
of  the  liapithK  against  the  Centaars,  and  he  is 
mentioned  among  the  Calydontan  hunters  and 
the  Argonauts.  Although  &r  advanced  ia  age, 
he  sailed  with  the  other  Greek  heroes  against 
Troy.  Having  ruled  over  three  generations  of 
men,  h!a  advice  and  authority  were  deemed 
equal  to  that  of  the  immortal  gods,  and  he  was 
renowned  for  his  wisdom,  his  justice,  and  his 
knowledge  of  war.  After  Uie  fall  of  Troy  he 
returned  home,  anfl  arrived  safely  iu  Pylos, 
where  Jupiter  (Zens)  granted  to  him  the  full 
enjoyment  of  old  age,  surrounded  by  intelligent 
and  brave  sons.  Various  towns  in  Peloponne- 
sus, of  the  name  of  Pylos,  laid  claim  to  being 
the  city  of  Nestor.    On  this  point,  vid.  p.  548,  a. 

[Nestob  (Searup),  an  academic  philosopher, 
preceptor  of  Marcellus,  son  of  Octavia,] 

NkstSrIdss  [NeaTopidiic)t  i-  ^  i  &  SOQ  of  Nm- 
tor,  as  Antilochus  and  Pisistratus. 

NestobTcs,  a  celebrated  Hsresiarch,  was  ap- 
pointed patriarch  of  Constantinople  A.D.  428, 
but,  in  consequence  of  his  heresy,  was  deposed 
at  the  council  of  Ephesus,  431.  His  great  op- 
ponent was  Cyril.  Nestorius  was  su^equent- 
iy  banished  to  one  of  the  oases  in  Enrpi,  and 
he  died  in  exile  probably  before  460.  Nestorios 
carefully  distinguished  between  tbe  divine  and 
human  nature  attributed  to  Christ,  and  refused 
to  give  to  the  Virgin  Mary  the  title  of  Thcote- 
c«*  (e«oroKOf ),  or  "Mother  of  God."  The  opin- 
ions of  Nestorius  are  still  maintained  by  the 
Nestorian  Christiana. 

Nestds,  sometimes  Nebsds  (N^crroc :  now 
called  Mtslo  by  the  Greeks,  Karasu.  by  tbe 
Turks),  a  river  in  Thrace,  which  rises  in  Mount 
Rhodope,  flows  southeast,  and  &lls  into'tha 
.^gean  Sea  west  of  Abdera  and  opposite  the 
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Htand  ofThasos.  The  NeBtnafonoed  the  east, 
ei  n  buiindary  of  Macedonia  from  the  time  of 
Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great. 

Ne9Ub.    Vti.  CEhiada. 

Netdh  (Kellnus :  now  Ifoto  Annma,  near 
Nolo),  a  town  in  Sicily,  southwest  of  Syracuse, 
and  a  dependency  of  the  latter. 

Nguri  [titvpot,  firvpol),  a  people  of  Sarmatia 
Eiiropaia,  whom  Herodotus  describes  as  not 
of  Scythian  race,  though  they  followed  Scyth- 
ian customs.  Having  been  driven  out  from 
their  earlier  abodes  a  plague  of  serpeuta, 
they  settled  to  the  northwest  of  the  sources  of 
the  Tyras  (now  Dnietler).  They  were  esteem- 
ed skillful  in  enchantment. 

NBTiaNUH.     Vid.  NOTIODOMUM,  No.  2. 

NicAA  {Hucala :  Nixatrvf,  NiKod^,  Ntcnen- 
sis,  Nicensis).  1.  (Ruins  at  Ixniky,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  cities  of  Asia,  stood  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Lake  Ascania  (now  Iznik) 
in  Bithynia.  Its  site  appears  to  have  been  oc- 
cupied in  very  ancient  times  by  a  town  called 
Attcea,  and  aderward  by  a  settlement  of  the 
Botti«sns,  called  Ancore  or  Helicore,  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  Mysians.  Not  long  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Antigonns 
built  on  the  same  spot  a  city  which  be  named 
afler  bimsbif,  Antigonee ;  but  Lysimachus  soon 
after  changed  the  name  into  Nicea,  in  honor  of 
his  wife.  Under  the  kings  of  Bithynia  It  was 
often  the  royal  residence,  and  it  long  disputed 
with  Nicomedia  the  rank  of  capital  of  Bithynia. 
The  Roman  emperon  bestowed  upon  it  numer- 
ous honors  and  benefits,  which  are  rectyded  on 
its  coins.  Its  position  at  the  junction  of  sev- 
eral of  the  chief  roads  leading  through  Asia  Mi- 
nor to  Constantinople  made  it  the  centre  of  a 
large  traffic.  It  is  very  famous  lo  ecclesiastical 
histoiy  as  the  seat  of  the  great  (ecumenical 
council  which  Constantine  convoked  in  A.D. 
9S5,  chiefly  for  the  decision  of  the  Aiian  con- 
troversy, and  which  drew  up  the  Nicene  Creed; 
that  is  to  say,  the  first  part  of  the  well-koown 
creed  ao  called,  the  latter  part  of  which  was 
added  by  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in  the 
year  381.  The  Council  of  Nice  (as  we  com- 
muniy  call  it)  also  settled  the  time  of  keeping 
Kaster.  A  secoud  council,  held  here  in  787, 
decided  in  fiivor  of  the  worship  of  images.  In 
the  very  year  of  the  great  council,  Nicsa  was 
overthrown  by  an  earthquake,  but  it  was  re- 
stored by  the  Emperor  Valens  in  368.  Under 
the  later  emperors  of  the  East,  Niciea  long 
served  as  the  bulwark  of  Constantinople  against 
the  Arabs  and  Turks  :  it  was  taken  by  the  Sel- 
juks  in  lOTO,  and  became  the  capital  of  the  Sul- 
tan Soliman :  it  was  retaken  by  the  First  Cru- 
saders in  1097.  After  the  taking  of  Constan- 
tinople by  the  Venetians  and  the  Franks,  and 
the  foundation  of  the  Latin  empire  there  in 
1204,  the  Greek  emperor,  Theodorus  Lascaris, 
made  Nicca  the  capital  of  a  separate  kingdom, 
m  which  his  followers  maintained  themselves 
Witt)  various  success  against  the  Latins  of  Con- 
stantinople on  the  one  side,  and  the  Seljabs  of 
Iconium  on  the  other,  and  in  1S61  regained 
Constantinople.  At  length,  in  1330,  Niceea  was 
finally  taken  by  Orchan,  the  son  of  the  founder 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  Othman.  Imik,  the 
modern  Niceea,  is  k  poor  village  of  about  one 
hundred  bouses ;  hut  the  double  walls  Qf  the 
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ancient  city  still  remain  almost  complete,  ex 
hibiting  four  large  and  two  small  gates.  Tliera 
are  also  the  remains  of  the  two  moles  which 
formed  the  harbor  on  the  lake,  of  an  aqueduct, 
of  the  theatre,  and  of  the  gymnasium  ;  in  this 
last  edifice,  we  are  told,  there  was  a  point  from 
which  all  the  four  gates  were  visible,  so  great 
was  the  regularity  with  which  the  city  was 
built. — 2.  (Now  Nilab),  a  city  of  India,  on  the 
borders  of  the  ParopamisadK,  on  the  west  ut 
tbe  River  Cophen.— -3.  (Now  probably  rains  at 
Darapoor),  a  city  of  India,  on  the  River  Kyda» 
pes  (now  Jelum),  built  by  Alexander  to  com- 
memorate his  victory  over  Porua.— 4.  A  fort- 
ress of  the  Epicnemidtan  Locrians  on  the  sea, 
near  tbe  Pass  of  Thermopyla,  which  it  com- 
manded. From  its  important  posjUon,  it  is 
often  mentioned  in  the  vara  of  Greece  with 
Macedonia  and  with  the  Romans,  In  the  Itr. 
mer,  its  betrayal  to  Philip  by  the  Tbracian  ay< 
nast  Phalscus  led  to  the  termination  of  the  Sa- 
cred war,  B.C.  346  ;  and  after  various  changes, 
it  is  found,  at  tbe  time  of  the  wars  with  Rome, 
in  the  hands  of  tbe  jEtoIians. — 6.  In  lllyria. 

Vid.  KiciA  6.  An  ancient  name  of  Mariana  in 

Conica.— 7.  (Now  Nissa,  Nice),  a  city  on  the 
coast  of  Liguria,  a  little  east  of  the  River  Var; 
a  colony  of  Massilia,  and  subject  to  that  city  ; 
hence  it  was  considered  as  belonging  to  Gaul, 
though  it  was  just  beyond  the  frontier-  It  first 
became  important  as  a  stronghold  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  which  was  preached  there  by  Pia- 
lariua  at  an  early  period. 

NiCAHDiK  (HiKavSpot).  1.  King  of  Sparta, 
son  of  Charilaus,  and  fhther  of  Theopompua, 
reigned  about  B.C.  809-770.— S.  A  Greek  poet, 
grammarian,  ^  and  physician,  was  a  native  of 
Claros,  near 'Colophon  in  Ionia,  whence  he  is 
frequently  called  a  Colophonian.  He  succeeded 
bia  father  as  one  of  the  hereditary  priests  of 
ApoUo  Clarius.  He  appears  to  have  flourished 
about  B.C.  186-136.  Of  the  Dtunerous  works 
of  Nicander  only  two  poems  arr  iixtant.  one 
entitled  Tkeriaca  {Q^ptaitu),  whir'>  consists  of 
nearly  one  thousand  hexameter  liwes,  and  treats 
of  venomous  animals  and  the  wounds  infiicted 
by  them,  and  another  entitled  Alexiphartnaca 
{'AXeS^dpfutta),  which  (^msists  of  more  than 
six  bundred  hexameter  lines,  and  treats  of  poi- 
sons and  their  antidotes.  Among  the  ancients, 
bis  authority  in  all  matters  relating  to  toxicol- 
ogy seems  to  have  been  considered  high.  His 
works  are  frequently  quoted  by  Pliny,  Galen, 
and  other  ancient  writers.  His  style  is  harsh 
and  obscure  ;  and  his  works  are  now  scarcely 
ever  read  as  poena,  and  are  only  consulted  !^ 
those  who  are  intetested  in  points  of  zoological 
and  medic^  antiquities.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Schneider,  who  published  the  AUxipkarvuua  in 
1792,  Hals,  and  the  T/ieriaca  in  1816,  hipa. 

NiciNOR  (SiKuvop).  1-  Son  of  Parmenion,  a 
distinguished  officer  in  the  service  of  Alexan- 
der, died  during  the  king's  advance  into  Bac- 
trie,  B.C.  330. — 3.  A  Macedonian  officer,  who, 
in  the  division  of  the  provinces  after  the  death 
of  Perdiccas  (321),  obtained  the  govemment  of 
Cappadocia.  He  attached  himself  to  tbe  party 
of  Antigonus,  who  made  him  governor  of  Media 
and  the  adjoining  provinces,  which  he  continu- 
ed to  hold  until  312,  when  be  was  deprived  of 
them  by  Seleucua.  —  3.  A  Macedonian  officei 
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«nder  Casssnder,  by  whom  he  wai  secretly  dis- 
patched,  immediately  on  tht:  death  of  Aotipater, 
319,  to  take  the  command  of  the  MacedonU 
•an  garrison  at  Munychia.  Nicaaor  arrived  at 
Athens  before  the  Dews  of  Antipater's  death, 
and  thus  readily  obtained  posseasioa  of  the 
fortress.  Soon  afterward  be  surprised  the  Pi- 
raeus also,  and  placed  both  fortresses  in  the 
hands  of  Caasander  on  the  arrival  of  the  latter 
in  Attica  in  318.  Nicanor  was  afterward  dis- 
patched by  Gassander  with  a  fleet  to  tiie  Hel- 
lespont, where  he  gained  a  victory  over  the  ad- 
miral of  Polysperchon.  On  his  return  to  Athens 
he  incurred  the  suspicion  of  Gassander,  and 
was  put  to  death.— [4.  Suroamed  the  Elephant, 
a  general  under  Philip  V.  of  Macedonia,  who 
invaded  Attica  with  an  army  jnst  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  between  Philip  and  the 
Romans,  B.  C.  SOO :  be  also  commandfld  the  rear- 
guard of  Philip's  army  at  the  battle  of  Cynoa- 
cei^K,  B.C.  1B7. — 6.  Son  of  Patroclns,  sent 
by  Lysias,  the  regent  of  Syria  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Antiochns  lY.,  to  reduce  the  revolted 
Jews.  He  was  completely  defeated  and  slain 
by  Jadas  Maccabcua,  B.C.  16S.— 6.  Aristotle's 
adopted  aoD,  deatined  by  the  philosopher  to  he 
his  aon-in-law.— 7.  A  eelebrated  grammarian, 
lived  daring  the  reign  of  Hadrwi,  A.D.  127. 
His  labors  were  chiefly  devoted  to  punctnatioo, 
and  henoe  he  was  nicknamed  SriyfiaTlof,'} 

NiOiicHDa  (SUapxtK).  [1.  An  Arcadian  offi- 
cer in  the  Greek  army  of  the  younger  Cyrus  : 
after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Cyrus,  he  aban- 
doned the  Greeks,  and  went  over  to  the  Per- 
■iana  with  about  twenty  of  bis  men.] — 2.  The 
author  of  thir^-eight  epigrams  in  the  Greek 
Antholoey,  appears  to  have  live^  at  RtHoe  near 
the  beginning  of  the  aeeoDd  oentuiy  of  the 
Christian  era. 

NiciToK,  Selbuoos.    Vid.  SaLKtrccs. 

Nice  (N^k)7),  called  YicrdRU  by  the  Romans, 
the  goddess  of  victory,  is  described  as  a  dansb- 
ter  of  Pallas  and  Styx,  and  as  a  aister  of  Zeuis 
(seal),  Cratos  (strength),  and  Bia  (force).  When 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  commenced  fighting  against  the 
Titans,  and  called  upon  the  gods  for  assistance, 
Nice  and  her  two  sisters  were  the  first  who 
came  forward,  and  Japiter  (Zeus)  was  so  pleas- 
ed with  their  readiness,  that  be  caused  them 
erer  after  to  live  with  him  in  Olympus.  Nice 
had  a  eelebrated  temple  on  the  aeropolia  of 
-  Athens,  which  is  still  extant  and  in  ezeeltent 
preservation.  She  is  often  seen  represented  in 
ancient  works  of  art,  especially  with  other  di- 
vinities, such  as  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Minerva 
(Athena),  and  with  conquering  heroes  whose 
horses  she  guides.  In  her  appearance  she  re- 
sembles Minerva  (Athena),  but  has  wings,  and 
carries  a  palm  or  a  vrreath,  and  is  engaged  in 
raising  a  trophy,  or  in  inscribing  the  victory  of 
the  conqueror  on  a  shield. 

NIcbphSrIoh  (SiKTi<>apiov).  1.  (Now  Rakkai), 
a  fortified  town  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Bilecha 
(now  tl  BdM),  and  due  south  of  Edessa,  built 
by  order  of  Aniander,  and  probably  completed 
under  Seleacus.  It  is  doubtless  the  same  place 
as  the  Calliniod*  or  Callinicith  {KaXXivixof 
or  -ov),  the  fortifications  of  which  were  repaired 
by  Justinian.  Its  name  was  again  changed  to 
LcoNTOrSua,  when  it  was  adorned  with  tteah 


buildings  by  the  Emperor  Leo.— 3.  A  forfress 
on  the  Propontis,  belonging  lo  the  territory  ot 
Perganuu. 

NiciPB6iTi7B  (Hcitv^dptoc},  a  river  of  Armenia 
Major,  on  which  Tigranes  built  bis  residence 
TioBANocEKTi.    It  was  s  tributary  of  the  Up- 
per Tigris;  probably  i<]entlcal  with  the  Cen-. 
TxiTKs,  or  a  small  tributary  of  it 

NiCBPRSbUS  (NlKV^^pOf).     1.  C^LLISTDB  XaN- 

THOFOLCa,  the  author  of  the  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory,  was  bom  in  the  tatter  part  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  died  about  1450.  His  Ec- 
clesiastical History  was  originally  in  twenty- 
three  books,  of  which  there  are  eighteen  ex- 
tant, extending  from  the  birth  of  Christ  down 
to  the  death  of  the  tyrant  Phocas  in  610.  AU 
thongh  Nicephorus  compiled  from  the  works 
of  his  predecessors,  he  entirely  remodelled  his 
materiala,  and  his  style  is  vastly  superior  to 
that  of  his  contemporaries.  Edited  by  Duckub, 
Paris,  1630,  2  vols,  folio.— 2.  GsBOOBAa.  Vid. 
Gxboobab. — 3.  Patriabcha,  originally  the  no- 
tary or  chief  secretary  of  state  to  the  Emperor 
Constantine  V.  Copronymus,  subsequently  re- 
tired into  a  convent,  and  was  raised  to  tiie  pa- 
triarchate of  Conatantinople  in  806.  He  was 
deposed  in  SIS,  and  died  in  838.  Several  of 
his  works  have  ctme  down  to  us,  of  which  the 
most  important  is  entitled  Breviarium  Histon- 
eam,  a  Byzantine  history,  extending  from  602 
to  770.  litis  is  one  of  the  best  works  of  the 
Byzantine  period.  Edited  by  Petavius,  Paris^ 
1616,  [and  by  Bekker,  Bonn,  1837]. 

NicKR  (now  Neckar),  a  river  in  Germany  fail- 
iog  into  the  Rhine  at  the  modem  Marmkeim. 

NioxRATus  (Ndc^porof ).  1.  Father  of  Nicias, 
the  celebrated  Athenian  general.— 2.  Son  of 
Nicias,  put  to  death  by  the  thirty  tyrants,  to 
whom  his  great  wealth  was  no  doubt  a  tempta- 
tion.— 3.  A  Greek  writer  on  plants,  one  of  the 
followeia  of  Asclepiades  of  Bithynia. 

NioBTXB  (Nuc^ror).  1.  AflomtJLTus,  also  call- 
ed CaoKtATBs,  becanae  he  was  a  native  of 
Chonse,  formeriy  Colosss,  in  Phrygia,  one  of 
the  most  important  Byzantine  historians,  lived 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  and  the  former 
half  of  the  thirteenth  centuries.  He  held  im- 
portant public  offices  at  Conatantinople,  and 
was  present  at  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the 
Latins  in  ISM,  of  which  he  has  given  us  a  faith- 
ful description.  He  escaped  to  Nicna,  where 
he  died  about  1316.  The  history  of  Nicetas 
consists  of  ten  distinct  works,  each  of  which 
contains  one  or  more  books,  of  which  there  are 
twenty-one,  giving  the  history  of  the  emperors 
from  1118  to  1306.  The  best  edition  is  by 
Bekker,  Bonn,  1835.  —  3.  EuaBNUKus,  lived 
probably  toward  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  wrote  "  The  History  of  the  Lives  of 
Drusilla  and  Charicles,"  which  is  the  worst  of 
all  tbe  Greek  romances  that  have  come  down 
to  ns.  It  was  published  for  the  first  time  by 
Boissonade,  Paris,  1819,  2  vols. 

Nici*  (now  Enza  ?).  a  tributary  of  the  Po  in 
Gallia. Cisalpina. 

[NiciA,  a  place  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia 
and  iUyria,  between  Lycbnidns  and  Heraclea, 
the  same  as  Nicca,  No.  5.] 

NicUs  (Nix/af).  1.  A  celebrated  Atheniat 
general  during  the  Peloponnesiin  war,  was  tlie 
son  of  Niceratus,  from  whom  he  inheri'ed  a 
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targe  foni.nc.  His  property  was  valueJ  at  one 
jiiindicd  talents.  From  tliis  cause,  combined 
witli  lits  unambitious  clmraclcr,  and  liis  aver- 
sion lo  all  dangrrotis  innovations,  lie  was  natu- 
rally brought  into  ronncclion  witii  the  arislo- 
cratical  portion  of  his  fello>v-cilizens.  He  was 
several  times  associated  with  Pericles  as  strat- 
0gus,  and  his  great  prudence  and  high  charac- 
ter gained  for  him  considerable  influence.  On 
the  death  of  Pericles  he  came  forward  more 
Dpcniy  as  the  opponent  ofClcon,  and  the  other 
demagogues  of  Athens;  but,  from  his  military 
eputatiun,  the  mildness  of  his  character,  and 
the  itberal  use  which  lie  made  of  his  great 
wealth,  bo  was  looked  upon  with  respect  by  all 
classes  of  the  citizens.  His  timidity  led  him 
to  buy  off  the  attacks  of  the  sycophants.  He 
Was  a  man  of  strong  religious  feeling,  and  Ar- 
istophanes ridicules  him  in  the  Equilcs  for  his 
timidity  and  superstition.  His  characteristic 
caution  was  the  distinguisbinfc  feature  of  his 
military  career;  and  bis  military  operations 
were  almost  always  successful.  He  frequently 
commanded  the  Athenian  annies  during  the 
earlier  years  of  the  Pcloponnesian  war.  After 
the  death  of  Cleon  (B.C.  422) he  exerted  all  his 
influence  to  bring  about  a  peace,  which  was 
concluded  in  the  following  year  (421).  For  the 
next  few  years  Nicias  used  all  his  efibrts  to  in- 
duce the  Athenians  to  presenre  the  peace,  and 
was  constantly  opposed  by  Alcibiades,  who  bad 
now  become  the  leader  of  the  popular  party. 
In  4IS  the  Athenians  resolved  on  sending  their 
great  expedition  to  Sicily,  and  appointed  Nicias 
with  Alcibiades  and  Lamachus  to  the  command. 
Nicias  disapproved  of  the  expedition  altogeth- 
er, and  did  all  that  he  could  to  divert  the  Atheni- 
ans from  this  course.  But  bis  represcDtatioDs 
produced  no  effect,  and  he  set  sail  for  Sicily 
with  hia  colleagues,  Alcibiades  was  soon  aft- 
erward recalled  {vii.  Alcibiides),  and  the  sole 
command  was  thus  virtually  left  in  the  hands 
of  Nicias.  His  early  operations  were  attended 
with  success.  He  defeated  the  Syracusans  in 
the  autumn,  and  employed  the  winter  in  se- 
curing the  co-operation  of  several  of  the  Greek 
cities,  and  of  the  Sicolian  tribes  in  the  island. 
In  the  spring  of  next  year  be  renewed  his  at- 
tacks upon  Syracuse ;  he  succeeded  in  seizing 
on  Epipolse,  and  commenced  the  circumvalla- 
tion  of  Syracuse.  About  this  time  Lamachus 
was  slain  in  a  skirmish  under  the  walls.  All 
the  attempts  of  the  Syracusans  to  stop  the  cir- 
cumvallation  failed.  The  works  were  nearly 
completed,  and  the  doom  of  Syracuse  seemed 
sealed,  when  Gylippus,  the  Spartan,  arrived  in 
Sicily.  Vid,.  Gylippus.  The  tide  of  success 
now  turned,  and  Nicias  found  himself  obliged 
to  send  to  Athens  for  re-enforcements,  and  re- 
quested, at  the  same  time,  that  another  com- 
mander might  be  sent  to  supply  his  place,  as 
bis  feeble  health  rendered  him  onei^nal  to  the 
discharge  of  his  duties.  The  Athenians  voted 
re-enforcements,  which  were  placed  under  the 
command  of  Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon ;  but 
they  would  not  allow  Nicias  to  resign  his  com- 
mand. Demosthenes,  upon  bis  arrival  in  Sicily 
(413),  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  recover  Epipo- 
Ib,  which  the  Athenians  had  lost.  He  was 
neariy  successful,  but  was  finally  driven  back 
with  severe  loss.  Demosthenes  now  deemed 
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'  any  further  attempts  against  the  city  hopeless, 
.  and  therefore  proposed  to  abandon  the  siege 
and  return  to  Athens.  To  this  Nicias  would 
not  consent.  He  professed  to  stand  in  dread, 
of  the  Athenians  at  home ;  but  be  appears  to* 
have  had  reasons  for  believing  that  a  party 
among  the  Syracusans  themselves  were  likely, 
in  no  long  time,  to  facilitate  the  reduction  of 
the  city.  But  meantime  fresb  succors  arrived 
for  the  Syracusans ;  sickness  was  making  rav- 
ages among  the  Athenian  troops,  and  at  length 
Nicias  himself  saw  the  necessity  of  retreating. 
Secret  orders  were  given  that  every  thing 
should  be  in  readiness  for  departaic,  '^hen  ao 
eclipse  of  the  moon  happened.  The  creuulous 
superstition  of  Nicias  led  to  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  Athenian  armament.  Tlie  sooth- 
sayers interpreted  the  event  as  an  injunction 
from  the  gods  that  they  should  not  retreat  be- 
fore the  next  full  moon,  and  Nicias  resolutely 
determined  to  abide  by  their  decision.  Ilie 
Syracusans  resolved  to  bring  the  enemy  lo  an 
engagement,  and,  in  a  decisive  naval  battle, 
defeated  the  Athenians.  They  were  now  mas- 
ters of  the  harbor,  and  the  Athenians  were  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  making  a  desperate 
effort  to  escape.  The  Athenians  were  again 
decisively  defeated  ;  and  having  thus  lost  their 
fleet,  they  were  obliged  to  retreat  by  land. 
They  were  pursued  by  the  enemy,  and  were 
finally  compelled  to  surrender.  Both  Nicias 
and  Demosthenes  were  put  to  death  by  the 
Syracusans. — 2.  The  physician  of  Pyrrhus,  king 
of  Epirus,  who  offered  to  the  Roman  consul  to 
poison  the  king  for  a  certain  revrard.  Fabriciuj 
not  only  rejected  his  base  offer  with  indigna- 
tion, but  immediately  sent  him  back  to  Pyrriius 
with  notice  of  bis  treachery.  He  is  sometimes, 
but  erroneously,  called  Cineas.  —  3.  A  Coan 
grammarian,  who  lived  at  Rome  to  the  time 
of  Cicero,  with  whom  he  was  intimate. — 4.  A 
celebrated  Athenian  painter,  flourished  about 
B.C.  320.  He  was  the  most  distinguished  dis- 
ciple of  Euphranor.  His  works  seem  to  have 
been  all  painted  in  encaustic.  One  of  his  great- 
est paintings  was  a  representation  ofthe  lofer- 
nal  regions  as  described  by  Homer.  He  refus- 
ed to  sell  this  picture  to  Ptolemy,  although  the 
price  offered  for  it  was  sixty  talents. 

[NiciPPK  (N(«(!r»rjj).  1.  A  daughter  of  Pelops, 
and  the  wife  of  Stbenelus. — 3.  A  daughter  of 
Thespius,  the  mother  of  Antimachua  by  Her- 
cules.] 

[Nicippns  (N/ictjriroc).  1.  A  native  of  Cos, 
who  finally  made  himself  tyrant  of  the  island. — 
S.  One  of  the  ephors  ofthe  Messenians  in  B.C. 
S20,] 

NicoGHABEs  (NiKOjtu^vf),  30  Athenian  poet 
of  the  Old  Comedy,  the  son  of  Philonides,  was 
contemporary  with  Aristophanes.  [The  frag* 
menta  of  his  comedies  are  collected  in  Meineke's 
Fragm.  ComU.  Grae.,  vol.  i.,  p.  466-468,  edit 
minor.] 

NicocLKs  (NiKOK^^O-  I  -  K:<i>S  of  Salamis  ia 
Cyprus,  son  of  Evagoras,  whom  he  sncceedeo 
B.C.  374.  Isocrates  addressed  him  a  long  pan 
egyric  upon  his  father's  virtues,  for  which  Nic- 
oclei  rewarded  the  orator  with  the  magnificent 
[Resent  of  twenty  talents.  Scarcely  any  par- 
ticulars are  known  of  the  reign  of  Nicocles. 
He  is  Boid  to  have  perished  by  a  violent  deatU 
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but  Dclthcr  the  period  noreircomstanflesof  this 

event  are  renorded. — 3.  Prince  or  ruler  of  Pa- 
phos,  in  Cyprus,  during  the  period  which  fol- 
lowed the  death  of  Alexander.  He  was  at  first 
one  of  those  who  took  part  with  Ptolemy  against 
Anliponus  ;  but,  having  subsequently  entered 
into  tecret  neKOtiations  with  Antigonus,  he  was 
compelled  by  Ptolemy  to  put  an  end  to  bis  own 
life,  B.C.  310.— 3.  l^raot  of  Sieyon,  was  de- 
posed by  Aratos,  after  a  reign  of  only  foor 
months,  B.C.  251.— [4.  Of  Soli,  an  officer  in  the 
army  of  Alexander  the  Great. — &.  An  Athenian, 
put  to  death  with  his  friend  Phocion,  B.C.  318. 
As  he  had  always  been  a  warm  friend  to  hitn, 
he  begged  of  Phocion,  as  a  last  favor,  to  be  al- 
lowed to  driok  the  poiaoB  before  his  illustrious 
friend, -a  request  which  I*faocioii  unwillingly 
conceded.] 

[Xicoca.^TBs  (NtKOKpdnif).  1.  A  native  of 
Cypms,  collected  an  extensive  library  at  a  very 
early  period. — 2.  Archon  of  Athens,  B.C.  333.] 

NicocRioK  (NiKoxpiuv),  king  of  Salamis,  in 
Cypraa,  at  tbo  time  of  A^xaoder'a  expedition 
into  Asia.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  he 
took  part  witli  Ptolemy  against  Antigonua,  and 
was  intruated  by  Ptolemy  with  the  chief  com- 
mand over  the  whole  island.  Nicocreon  is  said 
to  have  ordered  the  philosopher  Anaxarcbus  to 
be  pounded  to  death  in  a  stone  mortar,  in  re- 
venge for  an  insult  which  the  latter  had  offered 
the  King  when  he  visited  Alexander  at  Tyre. 

NiooLins  CHALCoceifDTbas.  Vid.  CUAUith 
eomnn. 

NiooLiuB  r>AiiAscBHU8,aGreek  historian,  and 
an  intimate  friend  both  of  Herod  the  Great  and 
of  Augustus.  He  was,  as  his  name  indicates,  a 
native  of  Damascus,  and  a  son  of  Antipater  and 
Stratonice.  He  received  an  excellent  educa- 
tion, and  he  curied  on  bis  phikMopbieal  studies 
in  common  with  Herod,  at  whose  eonrt  be  re- 
sided. In  B.C.  18  he  accompanied  Herod  on  a 
visit  to  Augustus  at  Rome,  on  which  occasion 
Augustus  made  Nicolans  a  present  of  the  finest 
fnitt  of  the  palm-tree,  which  the  emperor  called 
Nicolai — a  name  by  which  it  continued  to  be 
known  down  to  the  Middle  Ages.  Nicolaua  rose 
BO  high  in  the  favor  of  Augustus  that  he  was 
oa  more  than  one  occasion  offpntt  service  to 
Herod,  when  the  emperor  was  mcensed  against 
the  latter.  Nicolaus  wrote  a  large  number  of 
works,  of  which  the  most  important  were,  1.  A 
life  of  himself,  of  which  a  considerable  portion 
is  still  extant  3.  A  universal  history,  which 
consisted  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  books, 
of  which  we  have  only  a  few  fragments.  8.  A  life 
of  Aortas,  from  which  we  have  some  extracts 
made  by  command  of  CorotantinePoiphyrogen- 
ilus.  He  also  wrote  commentaries  on  Aris- 
totle, and  other  philosophical  works,  and  was 
the  author  of  several  tragedies  and  comedies: 
Stohcos  has  preserved  a  fragment  of  one  of  his 
comedies,  extending  to  forty-four  lines.  The 
best  edition  of  his  fragments  is  by  Orelli,  Lips., 
1804. 

NiooKACHtra  {Sueiftajpity  1.  Father  of  Aris- 
totle. Vid.  p.  100,  a.— 2.  Son  of  Aristotle  by  the 
slave  Herpyllis.  He  was  himself  a  philosopher, 
and  wrote  some  philosophical  works.  A  portion 
of  Aristotle's  writings  bears  the  name  of  Ifico- 
m*ehc*n  Etkict,  but  why  we  can  not  tell :  wheth* 
or  the  &ther  so  named  them,  as  a  memorial  of 
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his  afftetion  for  his  young  son,  oi  whether  tbey 
derived  their  title  fh>m  t^ing  sfterward  Edited 
and  commented  on  by  Nicomachus. — 3.  CallH 
Geraaenvt,  from  his  native  place,  Gerasa  in 
Arabia,  was  a  Pythagorean,  and  the  writer  ofa 
life  of  Pythagoras,  now  lost.  His  date  is  infer- 
red from  his  mention  of  Thrasyllus.wlio  lived 
under  Tiberius.  He  wrote  on  arithmetic  and 
music ;  and  two  of  his  works  on  these  subjects 
are  still  extant.  The  work  on  arithmetic  was 
printed  by  Wechel,  Paris,  1S38;  also,  afler  the 
Theotogumcna  Arithvutica,  attributed  to  lambli- 
chus.  Lips,  1817.  The  work  on  music  was 
printed  by  Meursius,  in  his  collection,  Lugd.  Bat., 
1616,  and  in  the  collection  of  Meibomius,  Amst.. 
1662. — i.  Of  Thebes,  a  celebrated  painter,  wac 
the  elder  brother  and  teacher  of  the  great  paintei 
Aristides.  He  flourished  B.C.  360,  and  onward 
He  was  an  elder  contemporary  ofApelles  and 
Protogenes.  He  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
ancient  writers  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise. 
Cicero  aays  that  in  his  works,  as  well  as  in 
those  of Echion,  Protogenes,  and  Apelles,  every 
thing  was  already  perfect.   {Bnttui,  18.) 

NicoiiiDEi  (fiiKOfi^Sjic)-  1. 1-  Kingof  Bithyn- 
ia,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Zipoetes,  whom  he 
succeeded,  B.C.  278.  With  the  assistance  of 
the  Gauls,  whom  be  invited  into  Asia,  he  de- 
feated and  put  to  death  his  brother  Zipcetes,  who 
had  for  some  time  held  the  independent  sover- 
eignty of  a  considerable  part  of  Bithynia.  The 
rest  of  his  reign  a|q>eara  to  have  been  undia- 
tmbed,  and  under  his  sway  Bitl^ia  rose  to  a 
high  degree  of  power  and  pnuperity.  He  found- 
ed the  city  of  Nicomedia,  which  he  made  the 
capital  of  bis  kingdom.  The  length  of  his  reign 
is  uiftertain,  but  he  probably  died  about  S90. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ziblas.— 8.  11. 
Sarnamed  £pimii»s,  king  of  Bitiiynia,  reigned 
B.C.  149-91.  He  was  the  son  and  successor  of 
Prusias  TI,,  and  fourth  in  descent  fVom  the  pre- 
ceding. He  was  brought  up  at  Rome,  where  he 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  favor  of  the  senate. 
Prusias,  in  consequence,  became  jealous  of  his 
son,  and  sent  secret  instructions  for  his  assas- 
sination. The  plot  was  revealed  to  Nicomedes, 
who  thereupon  retaroed  to  Asia,  and  declared 
open  war  against  bis  fhther.  Prusias  was  de- 
serted by  his  subjects,  and  was  put  to  death  by 
order  of  his  son,  149.  Of  the  long  and  trantiuil 
reign  ofNicomedea,  few  events  have  been  trans- 
mitted  to  us.  He  courted  the  friendship  ofihe 
Romans,  whom  he  assisted  in  the  war  against 
Aristonicus,  181.  He  subsequently  obtained 
poaaessiott  of  Fi^agonia,  and  attempted  to 
gain  Capimdocia,  by  marrying  Laodice,  the  wid- 
ow of  Ariarathes  vL  He  was,  however,  ex- 
pelled from  Cappadocia  by  Mithradates ;  and  be 
was  also  compelled  by  the  Romans  to  abandon 
Paphlagonia,  wben  they  deprived  Mithradates 
of  Cappadocia. — 3.  HL  Sumamcd  Puilopator, 
kmg  of  Bithynia  (91-74),  eon  and  aucceasor  of 
NicomedesIL  Immediately  after  his  accession 
he  was  expelled  by  Mithradates,  who  set  up 
against  him  his  brother  Socrates  ;  but  he  was 
restored  by  the  Romans  in  the  following  year 
(90).  At  the  instigation  of  the  Romans,  Nico- 
medes now  proceeded  to  attack  the  dominions 
of  Mithradates,  who  expelled  him  a  second  time 
from  his  kingdom  (86).  This  was  the  immedi. 
ate  occof  ion  of  the  first  Uithradatio  war;  atUw 
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euDcIusion  of  which  (84)  Nicoir.jdes  was  again 
reinstated  in  his  kingdom.  He  reigned  nearly 
ten  vears  after  this  wconA  restoration.  He  died 
at  .he  beginning  of  74,  and  having  no  children, 
b}  bid  will  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  the  Ro- 
msD  people. 

NjcdXEDiA  (Ntxo/^i}eta :  ttiKOfuidiHt,  fern.  Ni- 
KOft^Sioaa :  now  ruins  at  Ixmid  or  Iznikmid),  a 
eclebratod  city  of  Bitbynia,  in  Asia  Minor,  built 
by  King  Nicomedes  I.  (B.C.  264),  at  the  north- 
eastern corner  of  the  Sinua  Astaceous  (now 
Gttlf  of  Ismid !  ecimpara  Asticus).  It  was  the 
chief  residence  of  the  kings  of  Bitbynia,  and  it 
soon  became  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  of 
the  then  known  world.  Under  the  Romans  it 
was  a  colony,  and  a  fsvorite  residence  of  sev- 
eral of  the  later  emperors,  especially  of  Diocle- 
tian  and  Constantine  the  Great.  Though  re- 
peatedly iqjared  1^  earUiqatkes,  it  was  always 
restored  by  the  munificence  of  the  emperors. 
Like  its  neighbor  and  rival,  Hicma,  it  occupies 
an  important  place  in  the  wars  against  the 
Turks ;  but  it  is  still  more  memorable  in  his- 
tory as  the  scene  of  Hannibal's  death.  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  the  historian  Arrian. 

[NicoK  (Nixuv).  1.  A  Tarentine,  who  be- 
trayed his  native  city  to  Hannibal  daring  the 
second  Panic  war,  B.C.  SIS.  The  Romans  hav- 
ing subsequently  tdcea  Tarentnm  by  surprise, 
Nwon  fell  bravely  fighting  in  defence  of  the 
city.— 3.  A  leader  of  the  Cilician  pirates,  who 
was  taken  prisoner  by  P.  Servilius  Isauricus.— 
3.  A  comic  poet,  probably  of  the  new  comedy : 
a  fragment  of  one  of  his  comedies  is  given  by 
Mein^e,  Firtgn.  Comic-  Ormc.,  toL  ii.,  p.  1176, 
edit,  minor. — 4.  An  architect  and  gaometii- 
cian  of  Pergamus  in  Mysia,  the  &tber  %f  the 
physician  Galen  :  he  was  a  learned  and  accom- 
plished man,  and  superintended  in  person  the 
education  of  his  distinguished  son.] 

NicohIa  or  NiconTdh,  a  town  in  Scythia,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tyras  (now  Dnietter). 

NicdraoN  and  NicSphiom  (Niko^v,  Nix^ 
^v),  an  Athenian  comic  poet,  son  of  Theron, 
and  a  contemporary  of  Aristt^anes  at  the  close 
of  hia  career.  [The  fragments  of  his  comedies 
are  collected  by  Meineke,  Fragm.  Comk.  Grme., 
vol.  i.,  p.  468-473,  edit,  minor.] 

NicdF&Lis  {^(KdiroXif :  NucoiroUnrf,  Nicopo- 
litanus).  1.  (Rnins  at  PiUeepreBma),  a  city  at 
the  southwesteni  extremity  of  Epiros,  on  the 
point  of  land  which  forms  the  northern  side  of 
the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Ambracia,  opposite 
to  Actium.  It  was  bnilt  by  Augustus  in  memory 
of  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  was  peopled  from 
Ambracia,  Anactorium,  and  other  neighboring 
cities,  and  also  with  settlers  from  £toIi&.  Au- 
gustus also  built  a  temple  of  Apollo  on  a  neirt- 
ooring  hill,  and  iininded  games  in  honor  of  tbe 
god,  which  were  held  every  fifth  year.  The 
city  was  Tcceived  into  tbe  Amphictyonic  league 
in  place  of  the  Dolopes.  It  is  spoken  of  both  as 
a  libera  ctvitas  and  as  a  colony.  It  had  a  con- 
siderable commerce  and  extensive  fisheries.  It 
was  made  the  capital  ofEpirus  by  Constantine, 
and  its  buildings  were  restored  both  by  Julian 
and  by  Jostinian. — S.  (Now  Nieopeli),  a  city  of 
Moesia  Inferior,  on  the  Danube,  built  by  Trajan 
in  memory  of  a  victory  over  the  Bacians,  and 
celebrated  as  tbe  scene  of  the  great  defeat  of  the 
Htugarians  and  Franks  by  the  Sultan  Bqjaiet, 
fiOS 
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on  tht;  2Sth  of  September,  1396  —3  (Non- 
dtTtz,  or  Devrigni?),  a  cilj  of  Armenia  Minor, 
on  or  near  the  Lycus,  and  not  far  from  th* 
sources  afihe  Halys,  founded  by  Pompey  on  tb« 
spot  where  he  gained  his  first  victory  over  Mtth- 
rsdaies :  s  flourishing  place  in  the  time  i^Ac- 
gUBtus:  restored  by  Justinian.— 4.  Aciiyintbe 
norttieastern  comer  of  Cilicia,  near  the  junction 
of  the  Taurus  and  Amanus. — [6.  Or  Exhiub, 
a  city  of  Palestine.  Vid.  Eshaus.] — 6.  (Now 
Kart,  Kitt»era,  or  Casar'M  Caiile,  ruins},  a  city 
of  Lower  Egypt,  abont  two  cr  three  miles  east 
of  Alexandrea,  on  tbe  canal  between  Alexan- 
drea  and  Canopas,  was  buih  by  Augustus  in 
memoty  of  his  last  victory  over  Antonins. 
Here  also,  as  at  Nicopolis  opposite  to  Actium, 
Augustus  founded  a  temple  of  Apollo,  with 
games  every  fifth  year.  Not  being  mentioned 
after  tbe  time  of  the  firat  Cssars,  it  would  seenc 
to  have  become  a  mere  suburb  of  Alezandrea. 

[NicosTKATi  {NiKoaTpdni).    Vid.  Cam^km.'} 

[NicosTBAToi  (Nixoarparof ).  I .  An  Athenian 
general,  son  of  Diitrephes,  was  a  colleague  of 
Nicias  at  the  capture  of  Cythera  ;  fell  in  battlE 
against  Agis  near  Mantinea. — 3.  An  Argive, 
possessed  extraordinary  strength  of  body,  and 
was  disUoguisbed  also  for  prudence  in  council ; 
was  sent  by  the  Argives  with  a  body  of  tliree 
thousand  men  to  aid  tbe  Persian  king  Darius 
Ochus  against  Egypt.} 

NicosTRATUB  {NutooTpaTOf).  1.  The  youngest 
of  tbe  three  sons  of  Aristophanes,  M'as  himself 
a  comic  poet.  His  plays  belonged  both  to  th« 
middle  and  the  new  comedy.  [The  fragments 
of  bis  comedies  are  collected  by  Meineke,  Fngm 
Conitc.  Griu.,  vol.  i.,  p.  633-640,  edit,  minor  — 
3.  A  tragic  actor,  flourished  before  B.C.  4S0.1 

[NicoTiBA,  a  city  of  Bnittium,  on  a  mountau 
not  far  from  the  sea,  on  the  road  leading  from 
Capua  to  tbeFretDmSiculam,  between  Vibo  and 
MalUiB.] 

Niasix,  Nnii,  or  Ktoais  (Kiyeip,  '^tytp,  a 
compounded  form  of  the  word  Geir  or  Gir,  which 
seems  to  be  a  native  African  term  for  a  river  in 
general),  changed,  by  a  confusion  which  was  tbe 
more  easily  made  on  acconnt  of  the  color  of  the 
people  of  the  region,  into  the  Latin  word  Niosa, 
a  great  river  of  uEthiopia  Interior,  which  mod- 
em usage  has  identified  with  the  river  called 
Joii-is(ie.,  Great  ItiBer)  and  Qiunra  (or,  rather, 
Kauarii,  in  Western  Africa.  As  early  as  tbe 
time  ofHerodtrtus,  we  find  an  authentic  state- 
ment coneemiagariveT  of  tbe  interior  of  Libya, 
which  is  evidently  identical  both  with  tbe  Nigeir 
of  most  of  the  ancient  geographers,  and  with 
the  Quorrtt.  He  tells  us(ii.,  83)  that  five  youi^ 
men  of  tlie  Nassroones,  a  Libyan  people  on  tbe 
Great  Syrtis,  on  the  Borthera  coast  of  Africa, 
started  to  exidore  the  desert  parts  of  Libya ; 
that,  after  crossing  tbe  inhabited  part,  and  tbe 
region  of  the  wild  beasts,  they  journeyed  many 
days  through  tbe  Desert  toward  Uie  west,  liU 
they  came  to  a  plain  where  fruit-trees  grew; 
and  aa  tbey  ate  tbe  fruit,  they  were  seized  by 
some  little  black  men,  whose  language  they 
could  not  understand,  who  led  them  through 
great  marshes  to  a  city,  inhabited  by  the  ssma 
sort  of  littleblacft  men,  who  'vere  all  enchanters  • 
and  a  great  river  flowed  by  the  city  from  wes; 
to  east,  and  in  it  there  were  crocodiles.  He- 
rodolua,  like  his  infoimnts,  inferred  fiun  the 
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course  of  the  river,  and  from  the  crocodiles  in 
it,  that  it  was  the  Nile ;  bat  it  cud  hardly  be 
any  rivor  bat  the  Qnorra ;  and  that  the  city  was 
Timbuctoo  is  far  more  probable  thao  not.  The 
opinion  that  the  Niger  was  a  weatera  branch 
of  the  Nile  prevailed  very  generally  in  ancient 
times,  but  by  no  means  universally.  Pliny  gives 
the  same  account  in  a  very  confused  maaoer, 
and  makes  tbe  Nigzis  (as  he  calls  it)  the  bound- 
ary between  Northern  Africa  and  Ethiopia. 
Ptolemy,  however,  who  evidently  bad  new 
sources  of  information  respecting  the  interior  of 
Africa,  makes  the  Nigeir  rise  not  far  from  its 
real  source  (allowing  for  the  imperfect  observa- 
tions on  which  his  numerical  latitudes  and  longi- 
tudes are  founded),  and  follow  a  direction  not 
voiy  different  from  what  that  of  tbe  JoU-ba  and 
QHorra  would  be,  if  we  soppose  that  the  Zirmi, 
Koji,  and  Yeo  form  aa  anbnHcea  conuwiniBaiitm 
between  tbe  Quorra  and  tbe  Lake  Tchad.  But 
Ptolemy  adds,  wbat  the  most  recent  discoveries 
render  a  very  remarkable  statement,  that  a 
branch  of  tbe  Nigeir  communicates  with  the 
I^e  Libya  (Aiffv?),  which  he  places  in  30' 
north  latitude,  sod  36°  east  longitude  (i  e.,  from 
the  Fortunate  Islands  =  IT"  mun  Gteeuwidi). 
This  is  dIntMf  exactly  the  position  of  Lake  Tchad; 
and,  if  the  Tcbadda  really  flows  out  of  this  lake, 
it  will  represent  the  branch  of  the  Nigeir  spoken 
of  by  Ptolemy,  whose  informaiits,however,  seem 
to  have  inverted  the  direction  of  its  stream.  It 
is  further  remarkable  that  Ptolemy  places  on  the 
Nigeir  a  city  named  Thamondocana  in  the  exitci 
position  otTimbuctoo,  and  that  the  length  of  the 
river,  computed  from  his  position,  agrees  very 
nearly  with  its  real  length.  The  error  of  oon- 
necting  li»  Niger  and  tbe  Nile  revived  after 
the  time  of  Ptolemy,  and  has  only  been  ex- 
ploded by  very  recent  discoveries. 

NioKR,  C.  PbscbmhIds,  was  governor  of  Syria 
during  the  latter  pttt  of  tlie  reign  of  Commodus, 
on  whose  death  he  wis  saluted  emperor  by  tbe 
legions  in  the  East,  A.D.  193 ;  bat  in  tbe  follow* 
ing  year  he  was  defeated  and  pat  to  death  by 
Septimius  Severus.  Many  anecdotes  have  been 
preserved  of  the  firmness  with  which  Niger 
enforced  tbe  most  rigid  discipline  among  his 
troops ;  bat  he  preserved  bis  popularity  by  the 
impartiality  which  he  displayed,  and  by  tbe  ex- 
ample of  ftngality,  temperanoa,  and  hardy  ea- 
dorance  of  toil  which  be  exhibited  in  his  own 
person. 

NtoiKA  (Slyeipa,  PtoL  :  now  Jermeh  1),  a  city 
on  tbe  northern  side  of  the  River  Nigeir,  and  the 
capital  of  the  Niorita. 

NioBiT^i  or  -iTgs  (Niy/wrof,  "Styfirai  AXBlont^, 
KiyptiTef),  the  northernmost  of  the  .£tbiopian 
(i.  e.,  Negro)  commnnities  of  Central  Africa, 
dwelt  about  tbe  Nigeir,  in  tbe  great  plain  of 
Soudan, 

NioBiTi*  Lacds  (HiYf^Ttf  Xlfivji),  a  lake  in  the 
interior  of  Africa,  out  of  which  Ptolemy  repre- 
sents the  River  Nigeir  as  flowing.  He  places  it 
aboat  at  the  true  sonroe  of  tbe  Nigeir  (i.  the 
Joli-ba) ;  but  it  is  not  yet  discovered  wbeUier 
tbe  river  has  its  source  in  a  lake.  Some  mod- 
ern seograpbers  identify  it  wiOi  the  Lake  IMa, 
southwest  of  Tif^tuctoo. 

NilopSlis  or  Nilus  (SeiXov  ir6Wic,  NelXof),  8 
ei^  of  the  Heptanomis,  or  Middle  Egypt,  in  the 
Nooios  Herodeopolites  was  built  on  an  isbuid 


NILfS. 

in  tbe  Nile,  twenty  geographical  miles  northeast 
of  Heradeopolie.  There  was  a  temple  here  ra 
witich,  as  throughout  Egypt,  the  River  NUe  was 
worshipped  as  a  god. 

Nii.08  (i  NelAof ,  derived  probably  frcm  a  word 
which  still  exists  in  the  old  dialects  of  India, 
Niiaa,  i.  e.,  black,  and  sometimes  called  Melof 
by  tbe  Greeks  :  NeiXo^  occurs  first  in  Hcsiod ; 
Homer  calls  the  river  Atyvwrac:  now  Nile, 
Arab.  Bakr-Nil,  or  simply  AtAr,  L  e.,  the  River : 
the  modern  osmes  of  its  upper  course,  in  Nubia 
and  Abyssinia,  are  various).  This  river,  one 
ofthe  most  important  in  tbeworld,  flows  through 
a  channel  which  forms  a  sort  of  cleft  extending 
north  and  south  through  the  high  rocky  and 
sandy  land  of  Northeastern  Africa.  Its  west- 
ern or  main  branch  has  not  yet  been  traced  to 
its  sonroe,  bat  has  been  ftrilowednp  to  a  point 
in  4P  4S'  north  latitade,  and  80°  68*  east  longi- 
tude, where  it  is  a  rapid  mountain  stream,  run- 
ning at  the  rate  of  six  knots  an  hour  over  a 
rocky  bed,  free  from  alluvial  soil.  After  a  conrs* 
in  tbe  general  direction  of  north-northeast  ar 
far  as  a  place  called  Khartum,  in  15°  31'  jiorth 
latitade,  and  tSP  atf  east  longitude,  this  river, 
whioh  is  called  tbe  Bahr-il-Abiad,  i.  e..  While 
River,  receives  another  large  river,  the  Bahr- 
el-Axrek,  i,  e.,  Blue  River,  the  sources  of  which 
are  in  tbe  highlands  o(  Abyttima,  about  11° 
north  latitude,  and  37°  east  longitude :  this  is 
tbe  middle  branch  of  the  Nile  system,  the  As- 
Txpua  of  the  ancients.  The  third,  or  eastern 
branch,  called  Tacatze,  the  Astjiboras  of  the 
ancients,  rises  also  in  the  highlands  of  Abvf 
tima,  in  about  11°  40*  north  latitude,  and  »* 
ify  east  longitude,  and  joins  the  Nite  (t.  e.,  the 
main  stream  formed  by  the  nnion  of  the  Abiad 
and  tbe  Axrek),  in  17°  46'  north  btitode,  and 
about  84°  6*  east  longitude  :  the  point  of  junc- 
tion was  the  apex  of  Uie  island  of  Mcrob.  Here 
the  united  river  is  about  two  miles  broad. 
Uence  it  Aowa  through  JVviia,  in  a  magnificent 
rocky  valley,  Ailing  over  six  cataracts,  the 
noitiiemmost  of  which,  celled  tbe  Pint  eaiaraet 
{i.  e.,  to  a  person  going  np  the  river),  is  and  has 
always  b^n  the  southero  boundary  of  Egypt. 
Of  ils  fioarae  from  this  point  to  its  junction 
with  the  Mediterranean,  a  sufficient  general  de- 
seription  has  been  given  under  jEsvpTirs  (p. 
17,  a.}.  Tbe  branches  intowbich  it  parted  at  the 
southern  point  of  the  Delta  were,  in  ancient 
times,  three  in  namber,  and  these  again  parted 
into  seven,  of  which,  Herodotus  tells  us,  five 
were  natural  and  two  artificial.  These  seven 
months  were  nearly  all  named  from  cities  which 
stood  upoo  Uiem :  they  were  called,  proceeding 
from  east  to  west,  the  Pelnsiao,  the  Tanitie  or 
Baltic,  the  Mendesian,  the  Phatnltic,  or  Path- 
metic,  or  Bucolic,  the  Sebennytic,  tbe  Bolbitic  oi 
Bolbitinn,  and  the  Canobic  or  Canopic.  Through 
the  alteiations  caused  by  the  alluvial  deposiu 
of  the  river,  Uiey  have  now  all  shifted  their  po- 
sitions, or  dwindled  into  little  channels,  except 
two,  and  these  are  much  dimhiished ;  namely, 
the  Damiat  month  on  the  east,  and  tbo  Rogetta 
mouth  on  the  west.  Of  the  lanals  connected 
with  the  Nile  in  the  Delta,  the  most  celebrated 
were  tbe  Canobic,  whir.h  connected  the  Canobic 
mouth  with  the  Lake  Mareotis  and  with  Alex- 
andres, and  that  of  Ptolemy  (afterward  called 
that  of  Tnyan),  which  oonnected  the  Nile  at  tbs 
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•cginning  of  the  Delta  with  the  Bay  of  Ifero- 
fipolts  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea :  the  forraa- 
tiun  of  the  latter  is  ascribed  to  King  Neclio,  and 
its  repair  and  improvement  successively  to  Da- 
rius the  SOD  of  Hyataspea,  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phua,  and  Trajan.  That  the  Delta,  and,  indeed, 
the  whole  alluvial  scil  of  Egypt  has  been  creat- 
ed by  the  Nile,  can  not  be  doubted ;  but  the 
present  small  rate  of  deposit  proves  that  the 
formation  must  have  been  made  long  before  the 
niatorical  period.  The  periodical  rise  of  the 
river  has  been  spoken  of  under  ^otptvb.  It 
is  causfMl  by  the  tropical  nuns  on  the  highlands 
in  which  it  rises.  The  best  ancient  accounts, 
preserved  by  Ptolemy,  place  its  source  in  a 
range  of  mountains  in  Central  Africa,  called 
the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  ;  and  the  most  re- 
cent information  points  to  a  range  of  mount- 
aina  a  little  north  of  the  equator,  called  JtbeU 
el-Kumri,  or  the  Bbu  MouiUain,  as  containing 
the  probable  sources  of  the  Bahr  Abitd.  The 
ancient  Egyptians  deified  the  Nile,  and  took  the 
utmost  care  to  preserve  its  water  from  poUu- 
lioii. 

[NiLUs  (NeiXof),  the  god  of  the  River  Nile 
in  Egypt,  said  to  have  been  a  son  of  Oceanus 
and  Tethys,  and  father  of  Memphis  and  Chione. 
Pindar  calls  him  a  son  of  Satam  (Cronus).  ] 

NiKUB,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  city  of 
Ninus  or  Nineveh.  An  account  of  his  exploits 
is  given  under  Semiramis,  li  is  wife,  whose  name 
was  more  celebrated.    Vid.  Sehirahis. 

NImus,  NinTvb  (Nfpof,  less  correcllv  Nivof : 
in  the  Old  Testament,  Nineveh,  LXXTNtvcvq, 
NiiTu^ :  NlvuK,  NinfTtttt,  pl.)>  tbe  eapiul  of  the 
great  Assyrian  mooBrchy,  and  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  in  tbe  world,  stood  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  Tigris,  at  the  upper  part  of  its 
sourae,  in  the  distnct  of  Aturia.  The  accounts 
of  its  foundation  and  history  are  as  various  as 
those  respecting  the  Assyrian  monarchy  in  gen- 
eral. Vid.  Assyria.  Tbe  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  ascribe  its  foundation  to  Ninas ;  but  in 
tbe  book  of  Geneiu  {x.,  11)  we  are  told,  imme- 
diately after  the  'mention  of  the  kingdom  of 
Nimrod  and  his  foundation  of  Babel  and  other 
cities  in  Shinar  (i. «.,  Babylon),  that  out  of 
that  land  went  forth  Asshur"  (or  otherwise, 
"  he— J.  e.,  Nimrod — went  forth  into  Assyria"), 
"  and  builded  Nineveh."  There  is  no  further 
mention  of  Nineveh  in  Scripture  tiU  tbe  reign 
of  Jeroboam  II.,  about  B.C.  8S&,  when  the  proph- 
et Jonah  was  commissioned  to  preach  repent- 
ance to  its  inhabitants.  It  is  then  described  as 
"an  exceeding  great  city,  of  three  days' jour- 
ney," and  as  containing  "  more  than  one  hund- 
red and  twenty  thousand  persons  that  can  not 
discern  between  their  right  hand  and  their  left 
hand,"  which,  if  this  phrase  refers  to  children, 
would  represent  a  population  of  six  hundred 
thousand  souls.  The  other  passages,  in  which 
the  Hebrew  prophets  denounce  ruin  against  it, 
liear'Witness  to  its  size,  wealth,  and  luxury,  and 
the  latest  of  them  (Zepk.,  ii.,  I'S)  is  dated  only 
a  few  years  before  the  final  destruction  of  the 
city,  which  was  effected  by  the  Modes  and 
Babylonians  about  B.C.  606,  It  is  said  by 
StTabo  to  have  been  larger  than  Babylon,  and 
Diodorus  describes  it  as  an  oblong  quadrangle 
af  one  hundred  and  fiOy  stadia  by  ninety,  mak- 
ing the  rircuit  of  tbe  walls  four  hundred  and 
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eightystadia  (morethanfifty  fivealatulemilea> 
if  so,  the  city  was  twice  as  large  as  London  t» 
gether  with  its  suburbs.  In  judging  of  these 
statements,  not  only  must  allowance  be  made 
for  the  immense  space  occupied  by  iralaces  and 
temples,  bnt  also  for  the  Oriental  mode  of  build- 
ing a  city,  so  as  to  include  large  gardens  and 
other  open  spaces  within  the  walls.  The  walla 
of  Nineveh  are  described  as  one  hundred  feet 
high,  and  thick  enough  to  alfuw  three  chariots 
to  pass  each  other  on  them  ;  with  liAeen  bund 
red  towera,  two  bnndred  feet  in  height.  The 
city  is  said  to  have  been  entirely  destroyed  by 
fire  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Medes  and  Baby- 
lonians, about  B.C.  606  ;  and  frequent  allusions 
occur  to  its  desolate  state.  Under  the  Koman 
empire,  however,  we  again  meet  with  a  city 
Nineve,  in  the  district  of  Adiabene,  mentioned 
by  Tacitus,  and  again  by  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linas,  and  a  medtsval  historian  of  the  thirteenth 
century  mentions  a  fort  of  the  same  name ;  but 
statements  like  these  must  refer  to  some  later 
place  built  among  or  near  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient Nineveh.  Thus,  of  all  the  great  cities  of 
the  world,  none  was  thought  to  have  been  more 
utterly  lost  than  the  capital  of  the  most  ancient 
of  the  great  monarchies.  Tradition  pointed  out 
a  few  shapeless  mounds  opposite  MmuL  on  the 
Upper  Tigris,  as  all  that  remained  of  Nineveh ; 
and  a  few  firapnenta  of  masonry  were  occasion- 
ally dog  up  there,  and  elsewhere  in  Assyria, 
bearing  inscriptions  in  an  almost  unknown  char- 
acter, called,  from  its  shape,  cuneiform  or  ar- 
row-headed. Within  the  last  ten  years,  how- 
ever, those  shapeless  mounds  have  been  shown 
to  contain  tbe  remains  of  great  palaces,  on  tbe 
walls  of  which  the  scenes  of  Assyrian  life  and 
the  records  of  Assyrian  conquests  are  sculp- 
tured ;  while  the  efforts  which  had  long  been 
made  to  decipher  the  cuneiform  inscnptions 
found  in  Persia  and  Babylonia,  as  well  as  As- 
syria, have  been  so  far  successful  as  to  make  it 
probable  that  we  may  soon  read  the  records  of 
Assyrian  history  from  her  own  monuments.  It 
is  as  yet  prematnre  to  form  definite  conclusions 
to  any  great  extent.  The  results  of  Major 
Rawlinson's  study  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
of  Assyria  are  only  in  process  of  publication. 
The  excavations  conducted  by  Dr.  Layard  and 
M.  Botta  have  brought  to  light  the  sculptured 
remains  of  immense  palaces,  not  only  at  the 
traditional  site  of  Nineveh,  namely,  Kouyunjik 
and  Nebbi-Yutmt,  opposite  to  Moiul,  and  at 
Khorsabad,  about  ten  miles  to  the  north-nortb- 
east,  hut  also  in  a  mound  eighteen  miles  lower 
down  the  river,  in  the  tongue  of  land  between 
the  Tigris  and  the  Great  Zab,  which  still  bears 
tbe  name  of  Himroui ;  and  it  is  clear  that  theii 
remains  belong  to  different  periods,  embracing 
the  records  of  two  distinct  dynasties,  extending 
over  several  generations,  none  of  which  can  be 
later  than  B.C.  606,  while  some  of  them  prob- 
ably belong  to  a  period  at  least  as  ancient  as 
the  thirteenth,  and  perhaps  even  the  fineenth 
century  B.C.  There  are  other  mounds  of  niins 
as  yet  unexplored.  Which  of  these  ruins  cor- 
respend  to  the  true  site  of  Nineveh,  or  whether 
(as  Dr.  Layard  suggests)  that  vast  cit^  may 
have  extended  all  the  way  along  the  Tigris  from 
Kouyunjik  to  Nimrmtd,  and  to  a  corresponding 
I  breadth  northeast  of  the  river,  as  far  as  Kkar* 
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tami,  arj  ijueauons  still  uoda  diBC-issioa. 
Heaawhiie,  the  itud;  of  the  momiinentB  and 
iMcripiions  thus  dmeoveiBd  must  soon  tbiaw 
fresh  light  on  the  whole  subject.  Some  splen- 
did fragments  of  sculpture,  obtained  by  Dr.  Lay- 
ard  from  Himroud,  are  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum. 

NiM$Afl  (N((>4c[),  son  of  Niaus  and  Semira- 
mis.    Vttl.  Sbmirahis. 

NidDE  (JiioCn)-  1.  Daughter  of  nunnnens, 
and  by  Zeus  the  mother  of  Argus  and  Patasgus. 
—3.  Daughter  of  Tantalus  by  the  Pleiad  Tay- 
gi?te  or  the  Hyad  Dione.  She  vas  the  sister 
ut  Pelups,  and  the  wife  of  Amphion,  king  of 
'I'hcbes,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
six  aons  and  six  daughters.  Being  proud  of  the 
.iun.ber  of  her  children,  she  deemed  herself  su- 
perior to  Latona  (Leto),  wbo  had  giveQ  birth  to 
only  two  childrea.  Apollo  and  Diana  (Arte- 
misj.  indignant  at  such  presumption,  slew  all 
Iier  children  with  their  arrows.  For  nine  days 
their  bodies  lay  in  their  blood  without  any  one 
burying  them,  for  Jupiter  (Zeus)  bad  changed 
the  people  into  stones ;  but  on  the  tenth  day 
the  gods  themselres  baried  them.  Niobe  her- 
self, who  had  gone  to  Moant  Si|iylaB,  was  met- 
amorphosed into  stone,  and  even  thus  contin- 
ued to  feel  the  misfortune  with  which  the  gods 
had  visited  her.  This  is  the  Homeric  story, 
which  later  writers  hare  greatly  modified  and 
enlarged.  The  number  and  names  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Niobe  vary  very  moch  in  the  diflbrent 
accounts ;  for  wliile  Homer  states  tiiat  their 
number  was  twelve,  Hesiod  and  others  men- 
tioned twenty,  Alcman  only  six,  Sappho  eight- 
een, and  Herodotus  four ;  but  the  most  common- 
ly received  number  in  later  times  appears  to  hare 
been  fourteen,  namely,  seven  suds  and  seven 
daughters.  According  to  Homer,  all  the  chil- 
dren of  Niobe  fell  by  the  arrows  of  ApoUo  and 
Diana  (Artemis) ;  but  later  writers  state  that 
one  of  her  sons,  Ampbion  m  Amyclaa,  and  one 
of  her  daughters,  Melibcea,  were  saved,  but  that 
Melibaa,  having  turned  pale  with  terror  at  the 
sight  of  her  dying  brothers  and  sisters,  was 
aucrward  called  Chloris.  The  time  and  place 
at  which  the  children  of  Niobe  were  destroyed 
are  likewise  stated  diflbrantly.  According  to 
Homer,  they  perished  in  their  mother's  bouse. 
According  to  Orid,  the  sons  were  alain  while 
they  were  engaged  in  gymnastio  exercises  in  a 
plain  near  Thebes,  and  the  daughters  daring  the 
funeral  of  their  brothers.  Otlwrs,  again,  trans- 
fer the  scene  to  Lydia,  or  make  Niow,  after  the 
death  of  her  children,  go  from  Thebea  to  I^ia, 
to  her  fhtber  Tantdlus  on  Mount  Sipiylus,  where 
Jupiter  (Zeus),  at  her  own  request,  metamorph- 
osed her  into  a  stone,  which  during  the  sum- 
mer always  shed  tears.  In  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias  people  still  fancied  they  could  see  the 
petrified  figure  of  Niobe  on  Mount  Sipylus.  The 
tumb  of  the  children  of  Niobe,  however,  was 
shown  at  Thebea.  The  story  of  Niobe  and  her 
children  was  frequently  taken  as  a  subject  by 
ancient  artists.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  ancient  works  of  art  still  extant  ia  the  group 
of  Niobe  and  her  children,  which  filled  the  pedi- 
ment of  the  temple  of  ApoUo  Sosianus  at  Rome, 
and  which  was  discovered  at  Rome  in  the  year 
158.^.  Thi3  group  is  now  ut  Florence,  and  con- 
■iistA  of  tlie  m->ihi.>r,  who  hoUs  her  youngest 


daughter  on  her  knees,  and  thirteen  etatuea 
of  her  aons  and  daughters,  besides  a  ftgun 
usually  called  the  patdagogus  of  the  children 
The  Romans  themselves  were  nnoeitain  wheth- 
er the  group  was  tiie  wortt  of  Soopas  or  Praxit- 
eles. 

NiPHATts  (4  Ni^ri/f,  i.  e.,  Snow-meantain 
now  Ba^n),  a  mountain  chain  of  Armenia,  form- 
ing an  eastern  pmhMgation  of  the  Taurus  from 
where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Eu^^ratea  toward 
the  Lake  of  Van,  before  reaching  which  it  turns 
to  the  south,  and  approaches  the  Tigris  below 
Tigranocerta  ;  thus  surrounding  on  the  north 
and  east  the  basin  of  the  highest  course  of  the 
Tigris  (which  is  inclosed  on  the  south  and 
southwest  by  Mount  Masius),  and  dividing  it 
from  the  valley  of  the  Arsanias  (now  Jlfurad)  or 
southern  branch  of  the  Euphrates.  The  con- 
tinuation of  Honnt  Niidtatea  to  the  soatheaat, 
along  the  eastern  margin  of  the  Tigris  valley, 
is  formed  by  the  mountains  of  the  Carduchi 
(now  Mountains  of  Kurdutan). 

[NiPHATEfl  (N(f&n7r)t  one  of  the  Persian  gen- 
erals at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus.] 

MiaiuB  (Ntpetif).  son  of  Charopus  and  Aglaia, 
was,  next  to  Achilles,  the  handsomest  among 
the  Oreedca  at  Troy.  He  came  from  the  island 
of  Syme  (between  Rhodes  and  Cnidus).  J^ter 
writers  relate  that  he  was  slain  by  Burypylua 
or  .£neas. 

[NisA  or  NissA.    Vid.  Nrsi.] 

NiasA.  Fii.-MEOAXA. 

NisjsA,  Nibju,  Numom  Campus  (NJtraui,  Ni- 
tratot,  rd  Nuiaioy  kiSIov),  these  names  are  found 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  used  for  vari- 
ous  places  on  the  south  and  southeast  of  the 
Caspian :  thus  one  writer  mentions  a  city  Nisca 
in  Margiana,  and  another  a  people  Nisei  in 
the  noitii  of  Aria ;  but  most  apply  the  term  Ni- 
avan  Hain  to  a  plain  in  the  north  of  Great  Me- 
dia, near  Rhags,  the  pasture  ground  of  a  great 
number  of  horses  of  the  finest  breed,  which  sup. 
plied  the  studs  of  the  king  and  nobles  of  Persia. 
It  seems  not  unlikely  that  this  breed  of  horses 
was  called  Nisean  from  their  original  home  in 
Margiana  (a'district  famous  for  its  horses),  and 
that  the  Nissan  pUin  received  its  name  from 
the  horses  kept  in  it. 

Nisieis  (NlmBv :  NiviArvfr).  1.  Also  Aktio- 
cBiA  MTODoin.s  (in  the  Old  Testament,  Aram 
Zobal  ruins  near  Nisibin),  a  cetebrated  city  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  the  capital  of  the  district  of 
Mygdonia,  stood  on  the  River  Mygdonius  (now 
NaKr'ol-Htudi),  thirty-seven  Reman  miles  south- 
west  of  Tigranooerta,  in  a  very  fertile  diatriot. 
It  was  the  centre  of  a  oonsidenible  trade,  and 
was  of  great  importnnee  as  a  military  post.  In 
the  successive  wars  between  the  Romans  and 
Tigranes,  the  Parthians,  and  the  Persians,  il 
was  several  times  taken  and  retaken,  until  at 
last  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians  in  the 
reign  of  Jovian.— 2.  A  city  of  Am,  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Paropamisns. 

Nisirs  (Himt).  1.  King  <tf  Megara,  was  son 
of  Pandion  and  Pylia,  brother  of  jEgeus,  Pallas, 
and  Lycus,  and  husband  of  Abrote,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  Scylla.  When  Megara 
was  besieged  by  Minos,  Scylla,  wbo  bad  fallen 
in  love  with  Minos,  pulled  out  the  purple  oi 
golden  hair  which  grew  on  the  top  of  her  fa. 
ther's  head,  and  on  which  his  life  dependcdi 
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NUua  thereupon  died,  and  Minos  obtained  pos- 
sessioQ  of  the  city.  Minos,  however,  was  so 
horrified  at  the  conduct  of  the  unnatural  daugh- 
ter,  that  he  ordered  Scylla  to  be  fastened  to  the 
poop  of  his  ship,  and  afterward  drowned  her  in 
the  Saronic  Gulf.  According  to  others,  Minns 
'eft  Megara  in  diseust ;  Scylla  leaped  into  the 
sea,  and  swam  after  his  ship ;  bnt  her  father, 
who  had  been  changed  into  a  sea-eagle  (JWia- 
etui),  pounced  down  upon  her,  whereupon  she 
\fas  metamoipfaosed  into  either  a  fish  or  a  bird 
called  Clris.  Si^lla,  the  dao^ter  of  Nisus,  is 
sometimes  eonfoonded  by  the  poets  with  Scylla, 
the  daughter  of  Phorcus.  Hence  the  latter  is 
sometimes  erroneously  called  Nuei*  Virgo,  and 
NiMcit.  Vid.  Scylla.  Nisiea,  the  port  town 
of  Megara,  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Nisus,  and  the  promootoiy  of  Scyllcum 
from  bis  daughter. — S.  Son  of  Hyrtaeas,  and  a 
friend  of  Euryalas.  The  two  friends  aceoDi- 
panied  Mtieaa  to  Italy,  and  perished  in  a  night 
attack  against  the  Rutulian  camp. — [8.  A  noble 
Dulichian,  son  of  Aretua,  and  one  of  the  suitors 
of  Penelope.) 

NisjTBoe  (Ulavpot :  now  Niken),  a  small  isl- 
and in  the  Carpathian  Sea,  a  little  distance  off 
the  promontory  of  Caria  called  Triopiam,  of  a 
Toand  form,  eighty  stadia  (eight  se(wrapbieal 
miles)  in  circuit,  and  composed  of  lofty  rocks, 
the  highest  being  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
feet  high.  Its  volcanic  nature  gave  rise  to  the 
fable  respecting  its  origin,  that  Neptune  (Posei- 
don) tore  it  off  the  neighboring  island  of  Cos  to 
hurl  it  upon  the  giant  Foljrbotes.  It  was  cele- 
brated far  its  warm  spnnga,  wine,  and  milU 
■tones.  Its  capital,  of  the  same  name,  stood  on 
the  northwest  of  the  idand,  where  considerable 
ruins  of  its  Acropolis  remain.  Its  first  inhabit- 
ants are  said  to  tuve  been  Carians ;  but  already 
in  the  heroic  age  it  had  received  a  Dorian  popu- 
lation, like  other  islands  near  it,  with  which  it  is 
mentioned  by  Homer  as  amding  troops  to  the 
Greeks.  It  received  other  Dorian  settlements 
in  the  historical  age.  At  the  time  of  the  Per- 
sian war,  it  belonged  to  the  Carian  queen  Arte- 
misia ;  it  next  became  a  tributary  ally  of  Athens : 
though  transferred  to  the  Spartan  alliance  by  the 
issue  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  it  was  recovered 
for  Athens  by  the  victory  at  Cnidus,  B.C.  394. 
After  the  victory  of  the  Romans  over  Antiocbus 
the  Great,  it  was  assigned  to  Rhodei,  and,  with 
the  rest  of  the  Rhodian  republic,  was  anited  to 
the  Rx)man  empire  about  B.C.  70. 

[NiTETis  {NtTijTtf),  a  daughter  of  Apries,  the 
Egyptian  king,  who  was  driven  from  his  throne 
by  Amasis ;  Cambyses  having  demanded  of 
Amasis  bis  daughter  in  marriage,  the  latter  sent 
to  him  Nitetis,  having  passed  her  offas  his  own 
daughter.  Another  aoeonnt,  referred  to  by 
Herodotus  as  incorrect,  makes  Cjrros  to  have 
sought  Nitetis  in  marriage,  and  to  have  been  by 
her  the  father  of  Cambyses.] 

NiTioBRioEs,  a  Celtic  people  in  Gallia  Aqui- 
tanica,  between  the  Garumna  and  the  Liger, 
whose  fitting  force  consisted  of  five  thousand 
men.  Their  chief  town  was  Aginhuh  (now 
Apen). 

NiTucKTB  (SlraKfttt).  I.  A  queen  of  Babylon, 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  who  ascribes  to  her 
many  important  works  at  Babylon  and  its  vicin- 
ity.  It  is  supposed  by  most  modern  writers 
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that  she  was  the  wife  of  NebuchadneKxar,  sad 
the  mother  or  grandmother  of  I^aliynetus  or  Bel- 
shazzar,  the  last  k\ag  of  Babylon. — 2.  A  queen 
of  Egypt,  was  electedto  the  sovereignty  in  place 
of  tier  brother,  whom  the  Egyptians  had  killed 
In  order  to  take  revenge  upon  the  murderers  of 
her  brother,  she  built  a  very  long  chamber  under 
ground,  and  when  it  was  finished  invited  to  a 
banquet  in  it  those  of  the  Egyptians  who  had 
had  a  principal  share  in  the  murder.  While 
they  were  engaged  in  the  banquet,  she  let  in 
upon  them  the  waters  of  the  Nile  by  means  of 
a  large  concealed  pipe,  and  drowned  them  all, 
and  then,  in  order  to  escape  punishment,  threw 
herself  into  a  chamber  full  of  ashes.  This  is 
the  account  of  Herodotus.  We  learn  from  other 
authorities  that  she  was  a  celebrated  personage 
in  Egyptian  legends.  Slie  is  said  to  have  built 
the  third  i^mid,  by  which  we  are  to  under- 
stand that  she  finished  the  third  pyramid,  which 
had  been  commenced  by  Myeerinus.  Modem 
writers  make  her  the  last  sovereign  of  the  sixth 
dynasty,  and  state  that  she  reigned  six  years  in 
place  of  her  murdered  husband  (not  her  brother, 
as  Herodotus  states),  whose  name  was  Menthu- 
fiphis.  The  latter  is  supposed  to  be  the  son  oi 
grandson  of  the  Mceris  of  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans. 

NiT8i.«,  NlTKAKU  {UtTpiat,  Vtrpta,  "Slrpatat! 
now  Birket-el-Duarah),  the  celebrated  natron 
lakes  in  Lower  Egypt,  which  lay  in  a  valley  on 
the  southwestern  margin  of  the  Delta,  nnd  gav« 
to  the  surrounding  district  the  name  of  Ntrp/urtf 
or  the  Nofudr  Nirpwr^f,  and  to  the  inhabitants, 
whose  chief  oecupatioii  was  the  extraction  of 
the  natron  fiom  the  lakes,  the  name  of  NtrpturiK. 
This  district  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship 
of  Serapis,  and  the  only  place  in  Egypt  where 
sheep  were  sacrificed. 

[NiTAstA  (i.  e.,  Sruno  Island,  now  probably 
T«a«n/«),  one  of  the  Fortunats  Insulos,  q.  v.] 

Nixi  Dn,  a  getieral  term,  applied  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  those  divinities  who  were  believed  to 
assist  women  in  child-birth. 

[NoAi.  Kl'rf.N0K8.] 

NobMor,  PuLvIirs,  plebeians.  This  family 
Was  originally  called  "pjETima,  and  the  name  of 
Nobilior  was  first  assumed  by  No.  1,  to  indicate 
that  he  was  more  noble  than  any  others  of  this 
name.  l.  Sbk.,  consul  B.C.  265,  with  M.  .£mil- 
ius  Paulas,  about  the  middle  of  tiie  first  Punic 
war.  The  two  consols  were  sent  to  Africa,  to 
bring  off  the  survivors  of  the  army  of  Ilegulus. 
On  their  way  to  Africa  they  gained  a  naval  vic- 
tory over  the  Carthaginians ;  but  on  their  re- 
turn to  Italy  they  were  wrecked  off  the  coast 
of  Sicily,  and  most  of  their  ships  were  destroy- 
ed.— 2.  M.,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  cunile 
sdile  195,  prntor  103,  when  he  defeated  the 
Celtiberi  in  Spain,  and  took  the  town  of  Tole- 
tum ;  and  consul  189,  when  he  received  the  con 
duct  of  the  war  against  the.£toliana.  He  took 
the  town  of  Ambraeia,  and  compelled  the  .£to- 
lisns  to  sue  for  peace.  On  his  return  to  Rome 
in  187,  he  celebrated  a  most  splendid  triumph. 
In  179  be  was  censor  with  M.  .^mtlius  Lepidua, 
the  pontifex  maximus.  Fulvias  Nobilior  had  a 
taste  for  literature  and  art ;  he  was  a  patron  of 
the  poet  Enniua,  who  accompanied  him  in  his 
.Ctolian  campaign ;  and  he  belonged  to  that 
party  among  the  Roman  nobles  who  •xck  intra 
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doelDg  into  tbe  city  a  taste  for  Greek  literatare 
find  refinement.  He  was,  therefore,  attacked  by 
Cato  tbe  censor, who  made  merry  with  his  name, 
calling  him  mobilior  ioatead  of  nobiiior.  Fuivi' 
us,  in  his  censoTship,  erected  a  temple  to  Her- 
cules and  the  Muses  ia  tbe  Circus  Flaminius,  as 
an  indication  that  the  state  ought  to  cultivate 
the  liberal  arts ;  and  he  adorned  it  with  tbe 
paintings  and  statues  which  he  had  brought 
from  Greece  upon  his  conquest  of  ^tolia. — 
S.  M.,  son  of  No.  2,  tribune  of  the  plebs  171 ; 
surule  »dib  1S6,  tbe  year  in  which  the  Andria 
of  Terence  vas  performed ;  and  consul  159. — 
4.  Q.,  also  son  of  Na  S,  consul  158,  when  be  had 
tbe  conduct  of  the  war  againat  the  Cehiberi  in 
Spain,  by  whom  be  was  defeated  with  great  loss. 
He  was  censor  in  136.  He  inherited  bis  father's 
love  for  literatare  :  be  presented  the  poet  £n> 
niu3  with  the  Komaa  franchise  when  be  was  a 
triumvir  for  founding  a  colony. 

[NaoA  (No/ya),  a  maritime  city  of  the 
Astares  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  on  the 
Kiver  Melsus,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Can- 
tabri.] 

[NoEMoif.  1.  A  Lycian  warrior,  slain  by  Ulys- 
ses before  Troy. — 2.  Son  of  Pbronius,  anitbacan, 
who  gave  liis  vessel  to  Telemachus  for  his  in- 
teodea  voyage  in  search  of  UIysse8.~3.  A  Tro- 
jan  warrior,  companion  of  w£neas  ia  Italy,  slain 
by  Turnoa.] 

[Novs  (Sdns*  Hdt.).  or  Noxs  (Tal.  Flaec.),  a 
Bouthern  tributary  of  the  Ister  in  Thrace.] 

NoLA  (Nolanus  :  pow  Nola),  one  of  the  most 
ancient  towns  in  Campania,  twenty-one  Roman 
miles  southeast  of  Capua,  on  the  road  from  that 
place  to  Nuceria,  was  founded  by  tbe  Ausoni- 
ans,  but  afterward  fell  into  tbe  bands  of  tbe 
Tyrrheni  (Etruscans),  whence  some  writers  call 
it  an  Etruscan  city.  In  B.C.  $27,  Nola  was  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  send  two  thousand  soldiers 
to  the  assistance  of  Neapolis.  In  313  the  town 
was  taken  by  the  Romans.  It  remained  faith- 
ful to  the  Romans  even  after  tbe  battle  of  Can- 
nm,  when  the  other  Campanian  towns  revolted 
to  Hannibal ;  and  it  was  allowed,  in  consequence, 
to  retain  its  owd  coostitutioa  aa  an  ally  of  tbe 
Romans.  In  the  Social  war  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  confederates,  and  when  taken  by 
Sulla  it  was  burned  to  tbe  ground  by  tbe  Sam- 
cite  garrison.  It  was  afterward  rebuilt,  and 
was  made  a  Roman  colony  by  Vespasian.  The 
Emperor  Augustus  died  at  Nola.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  town  some  of  Uie  moat  baaatmil 
Campanian  vaaea  bare  been  ibund  in  modern 
times.  According  to  an  eecleaiostical  tradition, 
church  bells  were  inrented  at  Nola,  and  were 
hence  called  Campana. 

[NoHaDES.      Vld.  NUMIDIA.] 

Nohemtandb,  mentioned  by  Horace  as  pro- 
Terblally  noted  for  extravagance  and  a  riotous 
mode  of  living.  Tbe  scholiasts  tell  as  that  his 
full  name  was  L.  Cassius  Nomentanus. 

NoNENTUN  (Nomentanus :  now  La  Mentana), 
originally  a  Latin  town  founded  by  Alba,  but 
subsequently  a  Sabine  town,  fourteen  (Roman) 
miles  from  Rome,  from  which  the  Via  Nomen- 
tana  (more  anciently  Via  Ficulensis)  and  the 
Porta  Komtntana  at  Rome  derived  tbeir  oame. 
The  neigbborbood  of  the  town  was  celebrated 
for  ita  wine. 

NfiHU  (ra  N^ut),  a  monutain  in  Arcadia,  on 


the  frontiers  of  Laconia,  is  said  to  bare  denvea 
its  name  from  a  nymph  Nomia. 

[NoKioN  [Sofduv),  of  Caria,  father  of  Ampht- 
machus  and  Nastes,  who  led  the  Carians  to  the 
Trojan  war.] 

NdKlDB  (Niiyiior),  a  surname  of  divinities 
tecting  tbe  pastures  and  she^Aerds,  such  at 
Apollo,  Pan,  Mercuiy  (Hermes),  and  AristoMH. 

NoNiCBis  (Nuvaxpic:  Nuvoxpiur^f,  Nuvaxpi- 
evc),  a  town  in  tbe  north  of  Arcadia,  northwest 
of  Pheneus,  was  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains, 
in  which  the  River  Styx  took  its  origin.  Tbe 
town  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  No- 
nacris,  the  wife  of  Lyeaoo.  From  this  town 
Mercury  (Hermes)  is  called  Nemaerialea.  Evan- 
der  JVimucriu*,  Atalania  Nonueria,  and  Callistu 
iVoMcrtM  Virgo,  in  the  general  sense  of  Ar- 
cadian. 

NoNios  Makcsllds.    Vii.  Makcellds. 

NoNiOS  SUPBHAS.      Vid.  SvPEHAfl. 

[Nomioscs  {Sdwnaot),  a  Byzantine  historian 
and  ambassador,  sent  on  an  embassy  to  tbe 

.£tbiopians,  Saracens,  &c.,  by  the  Emperor  Jus- 
tinian I. ;  on  bis  retarn  he  wrote  an  account  of 
his  embassy,  of  which  an  abridgment  was  made 
by  Photius,  and  still  exists  ;  edited  by  Niebubr 
and  Bekker,  with  Dexippus,  Eunapius,  &c.. 
Bono,  1329.] 

NoNNtrs  (Sowot).  1.  A  Greek  poet,  was  a 
native  of  ^nwolia  in  Egypt,  and  lived  in  tbe 
sixth  centary  of  tbe  Christian  era.  Respecting 
his  life  nothing  is  known,  except  that  be  was  a 
Christian.  He  is  the  author  of  ui  enormous 
epic  poem,  which  has  come  down  to  us  under 
the  name  of  Dumytiaea  or  Ba»tanca{^U)wataKa 
or  BaaaoMKo.),  and  wbicb  consists  of  forty-eight 
books.  The  work  has  no  literary  merit ;  ibr 
style  is  bombastic  and  inflated ;  and  tbe  inci- 
dents are  patched  together  with  little  or  no  eo 
berence.  Edited  by  Graefe,  Lips.,  1810-1826, 
2  vols.  6vo.  Nonnus  also  made  a  paraphrase 
of  the  gospel  of  St.  John  in  hexamiter  verse, 
which  is  likewise  extant.  Edited  by  Heinsioa, 
Lugd.  Bat.,  1637 :  [and  by  Passow,  Leipsig, 
[834. Theophaneb  NoHmjB.aGreekroed' 
ical  writer  who  lived  in  the  tenth  century  after 
Christ.  His  work  is  entiUed  a  "  Compendiam 
of  the  whole  Medical  art,"  and  ia  compiled  from 
previous  writers.  Edited  by  Bernard,  Goths  et 
AmsteL.  1794,  1795,  3  vols. 

NoEA  (rd  Nupa:  Nw/)oitdf,Norensis).  1.  (Now 
Tarrt  Foreaivto),Qa9  of  tbe  oldest  cities  of  Sar- 
dinia, founded  Iberian  settlers  ander  Norax, 
stood  on  the  coast  of  tbe  Sinns  Caralitanus, 
thirty-two  Roman  miles  southwest  of  Caralis.— 
2.  A  moantain  fortress  of  Cappadocia,  on  tbe 
borders  of  Lycaonia,  on  tbe  northern  side  of  the 
Taurus,  noted  for  tbe  siege  sustained  in  it  by 
Eumenes  against  Antigonus  for  a  whole  winter. 
In  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  calls  it  Ki^MaoaAt,  ft 
was  tbe  treasary  of  Sisinas,  a  pretender  to  tbe 
throne  of  Cappadocia. 

[Norax  (^upa^),  son  of  Mercoiy  (Hennes) 
and  Eurythea.    Vid.  Noea.] 

Kobba  (Norbanensts,  Norbanus).  I.  (Now 
Norma),  a  strongly  fortified  town  in  Latium,  on 
the  slope  of  the  Volscian  Mountains,  and  neai 
the  sources  of  the  Nymphvus,  originally  be- 
longed to  the  Latin  and  subsequently  to  ttM 
Volsclan  league.  Aa  early  as  B.C.  498  the  Ro- 
mans founded  a  colonic  Norba.  It  espooa^ 
V  U7 
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ItM  cause  of  Marias  in  the  civil  war,  and  was 
destroyed  by  fire  by  its  own  inhabitants,  when 
it  was  taken  by  one  orSuIIa's  generals.  There 
are  still  remains  of  polygonal  walls,  and  a  sub- 
terraneous passase  at  Norma. — S.  Surnamed 
CjBsARBA  {now  Ateantttra),  a  Roman  colony  in 
Lusitania,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tagus,  north- 
west of  Augusta  Emerita.  The  brid<^e  built  by 
order  of  Trajan  over  the  Tagns  at  this  place  is 
etili  extant.  It  is  six  huAdred  feet  long  by 
twenty-eight  wide,  and  contains  six  arches. 

NobbInvs,  C,  tribune  of  the  pletn  B.C.  95, 
when  he  accused  Q.  Serrilias  Ciep'm  of  majes- 
taa,  but  was  himself  accused  of  the  same  crime 
in  the  following  year,  on  account  of  disturbances 
which  took  place  at  the  trial  of  Ctepio.  In  90 
or  89,  Norbanus  was  prtetor  in  Sicily  daring  the 
Marsic  war ;  and  in  the  civil  wars  be  espoused 
the  Marian  party.  He  was  consul  in  83,  when  he 
was  defeated  by  Sulla  near  Oapua.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  82,  he  joined  the  consul  Carbo  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  but  their  united  forces  were  en- 
tirely defeated  by  Metellaa  Pius.  Norbanus  es- 
caped from  Italy  and  fled  to  Rhodee,  where  he 
put  an  end  to  his  life,  when  his  person  was  de- 
manded by  Sulla. 

NoKBANUs  Flaccds.    Vid.  Flaccds. 

NorbIa  (Sup^eta :  now  Naaiiarkt  in  Stvria)^ 
the  ancient  capital  ofthe  TsDrisci  or  None!  in 
Noricum,  from  which  the  whole  country  proba- 
bly derived  its  name.  It  was  situated  in  the 
centre  of  Noricum,  a  little  south  of  the  River 
Morius,  and  on  the  road  from  Virunum  to  Ovjla- 
ba.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  {riace  where  Carbo 
was  defeated  by  the  Cfmbri,  B.C.  118.  It  was 
besieged  by  the  Boii  in  the  time  of  Julias  Caesar. 
(C«s.,  B.  G.,  i.,  6.) 

NfiRicDK,  a  Roman  province  south  of  the 
Danube,  which  probably  derived  its  name  from 
the  town  ef  Nobkia,  was  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Danube,  on  the  west  by  Retia  and  Vin- 
delieia,  on  the  east  by  Pnnnoniai  and  on  the 
aonth  by  Pannonia  and  Italy.  It  was  separated 
from  Rstia  and  Vindelicia  by  the  River  ^nan 
(now  Inn),  from  Pannonia  on  the  east  by  Mons 
Oetius,  and  from  Pannonia  and  Italy  on  the 
south  by  the  River  Savus,  the  Alpes  Carnicse, 
and  Mons  Ocra.  It  thus  corresponds  to  the 
greater  part  of  Styria  and  Carintbia,  and  a  part 
of  Aiutria,  Bavaria,  and  Salzburg.  Noricum 
was  a  moantainouB  country,  for  it  was  not  only 
surrounded  on  the  south  and  east  by  mount- 
ains, but  one  of  the  main  branches  of  the  Alps, 
the  AlpbsNorica  (in  the  neighborhood  of  Salz- 
burg), ran  right  through  the  province.  In  those 
mountains  a  large  quantity  of  excellent  iron 
was  found  ;  and  the  Noric  swords  were  cele- 
brated  in  antiquity.  Gold  also  is  said  to  have 
b(»n  found  in  the  moontains  in  ancient  times. 
Tho  iobabitantfl  of  the  country  were  Celts,  di- 
vided into  several  tribes,  of  which  the  Taurisci, 
also  called  Norici,  after  their  capital  Noreia, 
were  the  most  important.  They  were  conquer- 
ed by  the  Romans  toward  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  AngustuB,  after  tiie  anMugation  of  Rjetia  by 
Tiberius  and  Drasus,  and  their  coantiy  was 
formed  into  a  Roman  province.  In  the  later 
division  of  the  Roman  em|tire  into  smaller  pfOT- 
inoes,  Noricum  was  formed  into  two  provinces, 
Korictim  R^penae,  along  the  bank  of  the  Danube, 
and  Noricum  Afeduerranawh  separated  from  the 

fisi 


former  by  (he  mountains  which  divide  Austria 
and  Styria  :  they  both  belonged  to  the  diocese 
of  Illyricum  and  the  prefecture  of  Italy. 

NofiTiA  or  NwrtIa,  an  Etruscan  divinity 
worshir)ped  at  Votsinii,  where  a  nail  was  driver 
every  year  into  the  wall  of  her  temple,  for  the 
purpose  of  marking  the  number  of  years. 

NossiB,  a  Greek  poetess,  of  I.,ocri  in  Italy, 
lived  about  B.C.  310,  and  is  the  author  of  twelve 
epigrams  of  considerable  beaaty  in  tlie  Greek 
Anthology. 

[NoTinii  (Ntfruw).  I.  The  port  of  Colophon. 
vid.  CoLoraoiv. — S.  A  city  in  the  island  Ca- 
lydna,  which  lay  near  Rhodes.— 3.  (Now  MisMcn 
Head),  a  promontory  of  Hlbernia,  the  souUiwest 
point  of  the  island.] 

NoTOB,    Vid.  Adster. 

NovabI*  (Novarensis  :  now  Novara),  a  town 
in  Gallia  Transpadana,  situated  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name  (now  Gogna),  and  on  the  road 
from  Mediolanom  to  Yercellte,  subsequently  a 
Roman  mnnicipfam. 

NovATiANtrs,  a  heretic,  who  insisted  upon  the 
perpetual  exclusion  from  the  Church  of  all 
Christians  who  bad  fallen  away  from  the  faith 
under  the  terrors  of  persecution.  On  the  elec- 
tion of  Cornelius  to  the  see  of  Rome,  A.D.  251, 
Noratianua  was  consecrated  bishop  of  a  rival 
party,  but  was  condemned  by  the  council  held 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  After  a  vain 
struggle  to  maintain  his  position,  he  was  obliged 
to  give  way,  and  became  the  founder  of  a  new 
sect,  who  from  him  derivedrfhe  name  of  Nova- 
tians.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  individual 
who  first  proclaimed  these  doctrines  was  not 
Novatianus,  but  an  African  presbyter  under 
Cyprian,  named  Novatus.  Hence  much  con- 
fusion has  arisen  between  Novatua  and  Nmati^ 
anru,  who  ought,  however,  to  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished. A  few  ofthe  works  of  Novattanoa 
are  extant.  The  best  edition  of  Uiem  is  by 
Jaokson>  Zxind.,  17S8. 

NOVATDS.     Vid.  NoVATtANCB. 

NovrnsIlbs  or  NovevsIdbs  Du,  Roman  goda 
whose  name  is  probably  composed  of  now  and 
insiiea,  and  therefore  signifies  the  new  gods  in 
opposition  to  the  IndigeUt,  or  old  native  divin- 
ities. It  was  pustomary  among  the  Romans, 
after  the  conquest  of  a  neighboring  town,  to 
carry  its  gods  to  Rome,  and  there  establish  their 
worship. 

NovebIch  (now  New),  a  fortified  town  of 
the  Ubii  on  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  road  leading 
from  Colonia  Agrippina  (now  CologTU)  to  Cas 
tra  Vetera  (now  Xanlen).  The  fortifications  of 
this  place  were  restored  by  Julian  in  A.D.  359. 

NovisDDNoii,  a  name  ^ven  to  many  Celtic 
places  from  Aeir  being  aitnated  on  a  hill  (Am). 
1.  (Now  Nouax),  a  town  of  the  Bituriges  Cul^ 
in  Oallta  Aquitanica,  east  of  their  capital  Avar- 
icum.  —3.  (Now  Nevera),  a  town  of  the  jEdui 
in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  on  the  road  from  Ao- 
gnstodunum  to  Lutetia,  and  at  the  confiuence 
of  the  Niveris  and  the  Liger,  whence  it  was 
subsequently  called  Nevimam,  and  thus  bc- 
qaired  its  modem  name. — 3.  A  town  of  the 
Suessones  in  Gallia  Belgica,  probably  the  same 
as  Augusta  Suessonum.  Vid.  AneutTA,  No. 
6.-4.  (Now  Nion),  a  town  of  the  Helvetii  in 
Gallia  Belgica,  on  the  northern  hank  of  the 
Lacus  Lemanos,  was  made  a  Roman  colony  by 
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Julius  Caesar,  B.C.  46,  under  the  Dame  of  Colo* 
aia  Ecjiieatris. — 5.  (Now  /Men),  a  fortress  id 
Mcesia  Inferior,  on  tho  Danube,  Dear  which  Va- 
lens  built  hia  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Danube 
in  his  campaign  against  tho  Goths. 

NovioHAOuH  or  N(2oMAOUs.  1.  (Now  Caa- 
telnan  de  Medoc),  a  town  of  the  Bituriges  Vi- 
risci  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  northwest  of  Burdi- 
gala. — S.  A  town  of  the  Tricaatini  in  QaUia 
NarboneDsis.  probably  the  moderu  Nimu,  though 
some  suppose  it  to  be  the  aaoie  place  as  Au- 
giuta  Tricaatinorum  (now  AoutU). — 3.  (Now 
Spiret),  the  capital  of  the  Nemetea.  Vid.  Nek- 
BTEa. — 1.  (Now  Neumagen),  a  town  of  the  Tre- 
viri  in  GaUta  Belgioa,  on  the  Moseiia. — S.  (Now 
Ifimwtgai),  a  town  of  the  Batavi. — [6.  (Ruins 
near  Luiatx),  a  port  of  the  Lexorii  or  Lexnbii, 
a  small  community  belonging  to  the  Araoomtci 
in  Gallia  Lugduneoais,  between  the  Liger  (now 
Loire)  and  Sequana  (now  Sane).] 

NoviDs,  Q.,  a  celebrated  writer  of  Atellane 
plays,  a  eoniemporary  of  the  dictator  SuUa. 

NovOV  CoHVK.  KtltCoilDK. 

[Nox.    Vid.  Nvi.J 

Nuba  Palos  (NoiSa  A£(urt; :  now  probably  L. 
F^trei,  in  Dor  ZaUk),  a  lahie  in  Central  Africa, 
receiving  the  great  river  Gir,  according  to  Ptol- 
emy, who  places  it  in  IS^^  norlh  latitude,  and 
40^  east  longitude  (—32°  from  Greenwich). 

Ndb^a,  Nubai  (NoCfai,  NovBaioi),  an  African 
people,  who  are  found  in  two  places,  name^, 
about  the  Lake  Nnai,  and  abo  on  tiie  buks  of 
the  Nile  north  of  Meroe,  that  is,  in  the  north 
central  part  ofNidUi  the  latter  were  govem- 
ed  by  priacea  of  their  own,  independent  of 
Merofi.  By  the  reijpi  of  DiodetiaB  tbe^  bad 
advanced  northward  aa  far  as  the  £ronUer  of 

NccialA  (NucerlOQS).  1.  Sarnamed  Alfa- 
TBsni  (now  Nocera),  a  town  in  Campania,  on 
the  Sarnua  (now  .Santo),  and  on  the  Via  Appia, 
BOQtheast  of  Nola,  and  nine  (Roman)  miles  from 
the  coast,  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  the  Sam- 
nite  wars,  and  was  again  taken  by  Hannibal 
after  the  battle  of  CaooK,  when  it  was  burned 
to  the  ground.  It  was  subsequently  rebuilt,  and 
both  Augustus  and  Nero  planted  here  colonies 
of  vetetans.  Pompeii  waa  used  aa  the  harbor 
of  Nuceria. — S.  Sumamed  Cakkllabu  (now 
Noeera),  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Umbria,  on  the 
Via  Flaminia. — 3.  (Now  Liuizara),  a  small  town 
in^Gallia  Cispadana,  on  the  Po,  northeast  of 
Bnxellum. — 1.  A  town  in  Apulia,  more  cfnrectly 
called  LucEsiA. 

rNsBioM  (Noi'i5(ov),  a  settlement  of  the  Minyn 
in  Elia,  early  destroyed  by  the  Eleans.] 

NuiTUoiTBs,  a  people  of  Germany,  dwelling 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Albis  (now  EU>e),  sooth- 
west  of  the  Saxonea,  and  north  of  the  Lango- 
hardi,  in  the  aontbeaatern  part  of  Un  modern 
Meeklenburg. 

Ndha  MabcTub.  1.  An  intimate  friend  of 
Nuoia  Pompilius,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  ac- 
companied to  Rome,  where  Numa  made  him 
the  first  puntifex  masimus.  Marcias  aspired 
to  the  kingly  dignity  on  the  death  of  Pompilius, 
and  be  starved  himself  to  death  on  the  election 
of  Tullus  Hostilius. — 3.  Son  of  the  preceding, 
is  said  to  have  married  Pompilia,  the  daughter 
■>{  Noma  Pompilius,  and  to  have  become  by  her 
the  fether  of  Aneoa  Marcins.  Numa  Marciua 


was  appointed  by  Tullns  Hostiliuc  ;rrepfcctas 

urbi. 

NuuA  PompilIus,  the  second  king  uf  Rome, 
who  belongs  to  legend  and  not  to  history.  He 
was  a  native  of  Cures  in  the  Sabine  country, 
and  was  eleced  king  one  year  after  the  death 
of  Romulus,  when  the  people  became  tired  of 
the  interregnum  of  the  senate.  He  was  re- 
nowned for  bis  wisdom  and  his  piety  ;  and  it 
was  generally  believed  that  he  had  derired  hie 
knowledge  from  Pythagoras.  His  reign  waa 
long  and  peaceful,  and  he  devoted  his  chief  care 
to  the  establishment  of  religion  among  his  rude 
subjects.  He  was  instructed  by  the  Camena 
Egeria,  who  visited  him  in  a  grove  near  Rome, 
and  who  honored  him  with  her  lore.  He  waa 
revered  by  the  Romans  as  the  author  of  their 
whole  religious  worship.  It  was  he  who  first 
appointed  the  pontifis,  the  augurs,  the  fiamens, 
the  virgins  of  Vesta,  and  the  Salii.  He  found- 
ed the  temple  of  Janus,  which  remained  always 
shut  during  his  reign.  The  length  of  his  reign 
is  stated  diSbreotty.  Livy  makes  it  forty-three 
years  ;  Polybius  and  Cicero  thirty-nine  years. 
The  sacred  books  of  Numa,  in  which  he  pre- 
scribed all  the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies, 
were  said  to  have  oeen  buried  near  him  in  a 
separate  tomb,  and  to  have  been  discovered  by 
accident  five  bundred  years  afterward,  in  B.C. 
181,  They  were  carried  to  the  city  prietor 
Fetilius,  and  were  found  to  consist  of  twelve 
or  seven  books  in  Latin  on  eccleaiastical  law, 
and  the  aame  number  of  books  in  Greek  on 
philosophy :  the  latter  were  burned  on  the  com- 
mand of  the  senate,  but  the  former  were  care- 
fully preserved.  The  story  of  the  discovery 
of  Uiese  books  is  evidently  a  forgery ;  and  the 
books,  which  were  ascribed  to  Numa,  and  which 
were  extant  at  a  l^r  time,  were  evidently 
nothing  more  than  works  containing  an  account 
of  the  ceremonial  of  the  Roman  religion. 

NdkIka  (now  Vmana  Distrvtta),  8  town  in 
Picenum,  on  the  road  leading  from  Ancona  to 
Aternum,  along  the  coast,  was  founded  by  the 
Siculi,  and  was  subsequently  a  municipium. 

NohintIa  (Nnmantinus  :  ruins  near  Puenle 
de  Don  Ovana^),  the  capital  of  the  Arevacse  or 
Arevaci  in  Hupania  TaiTaconenais,  and  the 
most  important  town  in  all  Celtiberia,  was  sit- 
uated  near  the  sources  of  the  Durius,  on  a  small 
tributary  of  this  river,  and  on  the  road  leading 
from  Asturica  to  Csesaraugusta.  It  was  strong- 
ly fortUed  by  nature,  being  built  on  a  steep  and 
precipitous,  though  not  lofty  bill,  and  accessible 
by  only  one  path,  wbioh  was  defended  by  ditchea 
and  palisades.  It  was  twenty-four  atadia  in 
circnmference,  but  was  not  surrounded  by  reg- 
ular Walls,  which  the  natural  strength  of  its 
position  rendered  unnecessary.  It  was  long 
the  bead-quarters  of  the  Celtiberians  in  theit 
wars  with  the  Romans ;  and  its  protracted  siege 
and  final  destruction  by  Scipio  Africanns  the 
younger  (B.C.  183)  is  one  of  the  most  memor- 
able events  in  the  early  history  of  Spain. 

[NvMAKDB  Rkmolui,  aRutuliau  warrior,  broth- 
er-in-law of  Turnus,  slain  by  Ascanius.] 

NuHENica  (tiovfi^viof),  of  Apamea  in  Syria, 
a  Pyth  ago reo- Platonic  philosopher,  who  was 
highly  esteemed  by  Plotinus  and  his  school,  as 
weU  as  by  Origen.  He  probably  belongs  to  the 
age  of  the  Antoninea.   His  object  waa  to  tract 
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the  docti'ines  of  Plato  up  to  Pythagoras,  and,  at 
Die  same  time,  to  show  that  they  were  not  at 
Tariance  with  the  dogmas  and  mysteries  of  the 
Brahmii.8,  Jews,  Magi,  and  Egyptians.  Con- 
sidorablj  fragments  of  his  works  have  been 
preservod  by  Eusibius,  in  his  PrapariUio  Evan- 
geliea. 

NuHRBiANus,  ^(.  AurelTub.  the  younger  of 
the  two  sons  of  tht  Emperur  Carus,  who  ac- 
ocmpanied  his  father  io  the  expedition  against 
tae  Persians,  A  D.  283.  After  the  death  of  his 
father,  which  happened  in  the  same  year,  Nu- 
merianus  was  acknowledged  as  joint  emperor 
with  his  brother  Carinua.  The  army,  alarmed 
by  the  fate  of  Carus,  who  was  struck  dead  by 
lightning,  compelled  Numerianus  to  retreat  to< 
ward  Europe.  During  the  greater  part  of  the 
march,  which  lasted  for  eight  months,  he  was 
confined  to  his  litter  by  an  affection  of  the  eyes  ; 
but  the  suspicitMis  of  the  sddiera  having  become 
excited,  they  at  length  forced  their  way  mto  the 
imperial  tent,  and  discorered  the  dead  body  of 
their  prince.  Arrius  Aper,  prsfect  of  the  pr«- 
toriana,  and  father-in-law  of  the  deceased,  was 
arraigned  of  the  murder  in  a  military  council, 
held  at  Chalcedon,  and,  without  being  permit- 
ted to  speak  in  his  own  defence,  was  stabbed 
to  the  heart  by  Diocletian,  whom  the  troops  had 
already  proclaimed  emperor.    Vid.  Diocleti- 

ARDB. 

NBhIcTos  or  NfiHicus  (now  Numieo),  a  small 
river  io  Latium,  flowing  into  the  T3rrrtieDe  Sea 
near  Ardea,  on  the  banks  of  which  was  the 
tomb  of  ./Eneas,  whom  the  inhahitants  called 
Jupiter  Indigcs. 

[NoM ICID8,  Tib.  1.  Tribune  of  the  plebs  B.C. 
MO,  was,  with  his  etdleagoe  Q.  Msbas,  giToo 
over  to  tbe  Samniteswhen  the  Romans  resolT- 
lid  not  to  adhere  to  tbe  peace  made  at  Caudiam. 

colleague  of  Mtelius  is  called  by  Livy  L. 
Julius,  and  not  Numioius.  —  2.  A  person  to 
whom  Horace  addresses  the  sixth  epuUe  of  his 
first  book :  otherwise  unknown.] 

[NoHiOA  PLontrs,  a  friend  of  Horace,  who 
addresses  to  him  one  of  his  odes  (bk.  i..  86), 
to  celebfate  his  safe  arrival  in  Italy,  after  a 
campaign  against  the  Cantabri  in  Spain.] 

N'jHlntA  {NovfttSla,  v  No^iaJi'a  and  No/udtx^  : 
No/(df,  Niimlda,  pi.  No^ddec  or  Noft4tie(  Albotf, 
Nilmlds  :  now  Algier),  a  country  of  Northern 
Africa,  which,  in  its  original  extent,  was  divid- 
ed from  Mauretania  on  the  west  by  the  River 
Malva  or  Mulocba,  and  on  tbe  eaat  from  tbe 
territory  of  Carthage  (afterward  the  Roman 
province  of  Africa)  by  tbe  River  Tusca :  its 
northern  boundary  was  the  Mediterranean,  and 
on  the  south  it  extended  indefinitely  toward  tbe 
«hain  of  the  Great  Atlas  and  the  country  of  the 
Qtetuli.  Intersected  by  the  chain  of  the  IjCss- 
cr  Atlas,  and  watered  by  tbe  streams  runniiuc 
down  from  it,  it  abounded  in  fine  pastures,  whtcE 
were  early  teken  possession  of  by  wanderiog 
tubes  of  Asiatic  origin,  who,  from  their  occu- 
pition  as  herdsmen,  were  called  by  the  Greeks, 
here  as  elsewhere,  No^udrf,  and  this  name  was 
pcrpctii&ted  in  that  of  the  country.  A  sufficient 
account  of  these  tribes,  and  of  their  connection 
with  their  neighbors  on  the  west,  is  given  un- 
der HAuacTAiriA.  The  fertility  of  tbe  country, 
inviting  to  agriculture,  gradually  gave  a  some- 
wliat  more  settled  character  to  the  peoide ;  and, 
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at  their  first  appearance  in  Roman  history,  we 
find  their  two  great  tribes,  the  Massyliana  and 
the  Massffisylians,  forming  two  raonarcfaies, 
wbidi  were  united  into  one  under  MasinUsa, 
B.C.  SOl.  For  tbe  bistorical  details,  mL  Mas- 
iNiasA.  On  Masinissa's  death  in  148,  his  king- 
dom was  divided,  by  his  dying  directions,  be- 
tween his  three  sons,  Micipea,  Mastanabal,  and 
Gulusaa ;  but  it  was  soon  reunited  under  Mi- 
CIP6A,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  both  liis 
brothers.  His  death  in  118  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  the  usurpation  of  Jngnrtba,  an  ac- 
count of  which  and  of  tbe  ensuing  war  with  the 
Romans  is  givea  under  Juoitbtha.  Od  tbe  de 
feat  of  JaguTtha  in  106,  the  country  became 
virtually  subject  to  the  Romans,  but  they  per- 
mitted the  family  of  Masinissa  to  govern  it,  with 
the  royal  title  (vttf.  Hiehp8al,No.  S  ;  Juba,  No 
1),  until  B.C.  46,  when  Jaba,  who  had  espoused 
the  cause  of  Pompey  in  the  civil  wars,  was  de- 
feated and  dethroned  1^  Julius  Ciesar,  and 
Numidia  was  made  a  Roman  province.  It 
seems  to  have  been  about  the  samo  time  or  a 
little  later,  under  Augustus,  that  the  western 
part  of  the  country  was  taken  from  Numidia 
and  added  to  MAnaaTAMiA,  as  far  cast  as  Salds. 
In  B.C.  30  Augustus  restored  Juba  It.  to  his 
father's  kingdom  of  Numidia;  but  in  B.C.  S.*} 
he  exchanged  it  for  Mauretania,  and  Numidia. 
that  is,  the  country  between  Saldn  on  the  west 
and  the  Tnsca  on  the  east,  became  a  Roman 
province.  It  was  again  diminished  by  near  a 
half  under  Claudius  (vid.  Maurbtakia)  ;  and 
henceforth,  until  the  Arab  conquest,  the  sena- 
torial province  of  Numidia  denotes  the  district 
between  the  River  Ampsaga  on  the  west  and 
the  Tnsca  on  the  eaat ;  its  eajrital  was  Cina 
(now  CoiutajUmeh).  The  country,  in  its  hter 
restricted  limits,  is  often  distin^iabed  by  the 
name  of  New  Numidia  or  Numidia  Proper.  The 
Numidians  are  celebrated  in  military  history  as 
furnishing  the  best  light  cavalry  to  the  armies, 
first  of  Carthage,  and  afterward  of  Rome. 

[Ndmidicus,  the  agnomen  of  Q.  Metellos  for  bis 
success  in  Numidia.   Vid.  MmLLue,  No.  10.} 

NuxTdIoos  Smui  (Noiyi(4iitdr  K6Xire(:  now 
Bay  of  Storak),  tbe  great  golf  east  of  Promon- 
tonum  Tretum  (now  Seven  Capet),  on  tbe  north 
of  Numidia. 

[NuKisiAinjs  (N<Mi^(i7iavdf),  an  eminent  phy- 
sician at  Corinth,  whose  lectures  Galen  attended 
about  A.D.  160,  having  gone  to  Corinth  for  tb^ 
paipoae.  He  was,  according  to  Galea,  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  the  pupils  of  Quintus,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  especially  his  anatomical 
knowledge.] 

[NcKisius,  p.  I,  One  ofthe  two  chief ma^s- 
trates  ofthe  I.atin8,  B.C.  340,  and  principal  com- 
mander  in  the  Latin  war. — 2.  C,  pratorB.C. 
177,  obtained  Sicily  as  his  province.— 3.  T..  uf 
Tarquinii,  was  one  of  the  ten  commissioners 
sent  into  Macedonia  B.C.  167,  to  regulate  its 
affair*  after  its  conquest  by  Paullus^^mtlina. — 
4.  N  I'iro,  is  branded  by  Cioero  as  one  of  the 
cuMhroats  enqdoyed  by  M.  Antonina  tbe  trn 
umvir.] 

NtTuiBTito  (Numistranus),  a  town  in  Luoania, 
near  the  frontiers  of  Apulia. 

NdhItob.    Vid.  RoMtrLUs. 

[NoMiTCR.  son  of  Phoreus,  a  warrior  hi  the 
am^  of  Tirana,  wounded  Aehates-] 
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rNjHtTORius,  L.  1.  One  of  the  fire  tribanea 
ft  jt  elected  in  the  comitia  tributa,  B.C.  472. — 
8.  P.,  the  maternal  uncle  of  Virginia,  attempted 
to  resist  the  iniqnitona  sentence  of  the  decem- 
vir Appius  Claudius,  and  was  deeted  tribune  of 
the  plebs  apon  the  expulsion  of  the  decemvir, 
B.C.  449.-3.  Q.  Numitorius  Puilas.  of  Fregel- 
Is,  betrayed  his  native  town  to  the  Roman  prte- 
tor  L.  OpimiuB,  B.C.  136,  when  it  rose  in  revolt 
to  obtain  the  Roman  franchise. — 4.  C,  was  a 
distingniahed  man  of  the  aristoeratieal  party, 
who  was  put  to  deaUi  by  Marias  and  Cinna 
when  they  entered  Rome  at  the  close  of  B.C. 
M.I 

NdssU  (NurwDUS :  aowlforda),  a  town  in  the 
north  of  the  land  of  the  Sabines,  situated  near 
the  sources  of  the  Nar  and  amid  the  Apennines, 
whence  it  ia  called  by  Virgil  (£n.,  vii.,  710) 
frifida  Nurna.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Ser- 
toriOB  and  of  the  mother  of  Vespasian. 

Nycths  (SvKTtjtc),  that  is,  Antiope,  daughter 
of  Nyetens,  and  mother  of  Amphion  and  Zethus. 
Vid.  AimoPE,  Nyctkdb. 

Ntcteits  (SvKTtvi),  Bon  of  Hyrieos  by  the 
nymph  Cionia,  and  hudband  of  Polyxo,  by  whom 
be  became  the  lather  of  Antiope;  though,  ao- 
oording  to  others,  Antiope  was  the  d&a^ter  of 
the  river-sod  Asoptv.  Antiope  was  carried  off 
byEpopeiA,kingofSicyon ;  whereupon  Nycteos, 
who  governed  Thebes,  as  the  guardian  of  Lab- 
dacus,  mvaded  Sicyon  with  a  Theban  army. 
Nycteus  was  defeated,  and  being  severely 
wounded ,  he  waa  carried  back  to  Tbebea,  where, 
previous  to  his  death,  be  appointed  bis  brother 
Lycus  guardian  of  Labdaeus,  and  at  the  same 
time  required  htm  to  take  vengeance  on  Epo- 
oeua.    Vid.  Lycdb. 

NyctImkke,  daughter  of  Epopens,  king  of  Les- 
30S,  o(  according  to  others,  of  Nycteus.  For- 
med and  dishonored  by  ber  amorous  father,  she 
concealed  herself  in  the  shade  of  forests,  where 
she  waa  metamorphosed  by  Minerva  (Athena) 
into  an  owl. 

Nvxra^s  (Si/i^ifi  the  name  of  a  nnmennis 
class  of  female  divinities  of  a  lower  rank,  though 
they  are  designated  by  the  title  of  Olympian,  are 
called  to  the  meetings  of  the  gods  in  Olympos, 
and  are  described  as  the  daughters  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus).  They  may  be  divided  into  two  great 
classes.  The  first  class  embrao^  those  who 
were  recognized  in  theworsbipofnataTe.  The 
early  Greeks  saw  in  all  the  phenomena  of  or- 
dioaiy  nature  wme  manifestation  of  the  deity : 
springs,  rivers,  grottoes,  trees,  and  mountains, 
all  seemed  to  them  fraught  with  life,  and  all 
were  only  tbe  visible  embodiments  of  so  many 
divine  agenta.  Tbe  aalutaiy  and  bensficient 
powers  of  natore  were  tbua  persMiified,  and  re- 
garded as  so  many  divinities.  Tbe  second  class 
of  nymphs  are  personifications  of  tribes,  races, 
and  states,  such  as  Cyrene,  and  many  others. 
I.  The  nymphs  of  the  first  class  must  again  be 
subdivided  into  varioflB  species,  according  to  ths 
diSTerent  parts  of  nature  of  which  they  are  the 
representatives,  1.  iVympAx  of  tht  watery  ele- 
ment. To  these  belong,  fiiiat,  tlie  nymphs  of  the 
ooean,  Ottttmdtt  ('QKeav&HU,  'atnn-fdec  vv/t^ 
uAuu),  who  were  regarded  as  tbe  daughters  of 
Oceanus ;  and,  next,  the  nymphs  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean or  inner  sea,  who  wore  regarded  as  the 
daughters  of  Nerens,  and  hence  were  called 
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Nereides  (Nnpeiiitt).  The  rivers  were  repie 
sented  by  the  Potameidet  {UoTofi^iiet),  who,  as 
local  divinities,  were  named  after  ttieir  rivers 
as  Aehel<Hde8,  Aniffrides,  Ismenides,  Amnisia- 
des,  Pactolides.  The  nymphs  of  fresh  water, 
whether  of  rivers,  lakes,  brooks,  or  springs, 
were  also  designated  by  tbe  general  name 
Naiades  (Ni;fJer),  though  they  had,  in  addition, 
specific  names  (ICpi^vataf,  Wf}yaiat,  'Hkeiovbiioiy 
Ai/tvaTtdtc,  or  AtftvdCtt).  Even  the  rivers  of 
the  lower  regions  were  described  as  having 
their  nymphs ;  hence  we  read  of  Nympha  in- 
ftTfta  paludit  and  Avemalea.  Many  of  these 
nymphs  preside  over  waters  or  springs  which 
were  believed  to  inspire  those  who  drank  ot 
them.  The  nymphs  themselves  were,  there- 
fore, thought  to  be  endowed  with  prophetic 
power,  and  to  inspire  men  with  the  same,  and 
to  confer  npon  them  the  gift  of  poetry.  Heaca 
all  persons  in  a  state  of  raptors,  such  as  seers, 
poets,  madmen,  dec,  were  said  to  be  caught  by 
the  nymphs  (wft^X^vToi,  in  Lat.  lymphati,  lym- 
pkatici).  As  water  is  necessary  to  feed  all  veg- 
etation as  well  as  all  living  beings,  the  water- 
nymphs  frequently  appear  in  connection  with 
higher  divinities,  aa,  for  example,  with  Apollo, 
prophetic god  and  the  protector  of  herds  and 
flocks ;  with  Diana  (Artemis),  the  huntress  and 
the  protectress  of  game,  who  was  herself  orig- 
inally an  Arcadian  nymph ;  with  Mercury  ( Her- 
mes), the  fhictifying  god  of  flocks ;  with  Bac- 
chus (Dionysus) ;  and  with  Pan,  the  Sileni  and 
Satyrs,  whom  they  join  in  their  Bacchic  rev- 
els and  dances. — S.  NympkM  of  mmmtaint  and 
groltoef,  called  Oreadet  ^OpeiaJSec,  'Opodeftvtadei), 
but  sometimes  also  by  names  derived  from 
the  particular  mountains  they  inhabited  (e.  g., 
Kl6atpavUe(,  TljiXtaStf,  KopvKiai). — 3.  Nympha 
of/oreetg,  grovet,  and  glent,  were  believed  some 
times  to  appear  to  and  frighten  soUtary  travel- 
lers. They  are  designated  by  the  names  'A^^ 
oititi,  'X'^^upot,  \wMVtdAei,  and  Noffolu. — 
4.  Nymplu  of  treea  were  believed  to  die  Uteetiier 
with  the  trees  which  had  been  their  abode,  and 
with  which  theyhad  come  into  existence.  They 
were  called  Dryadet  and  HajQadryadea  (Apvuilec, 
'Afia3pvd6ec  or  'ASpvddet),  from  SpOt,  which  sig- 
nifies not  only  an  oak,  but  any  wild-growing 
lofty  tree  ;  for  the  nymphs  of  fruit-trees  were 
called  Meiidet  i^iiTMet,  also  Uiqhadts,  'Eiri/tfAt- 
dt(,  or  •Afuifi.it'Udegi.  They  seem  to  be  of  Ar- 
caidian  origm,  and  never  appear  together  with 
any  of  the  great  gods.  II.  The  second  claas  ik 
nymphs,  who  were  connected  with  certain  races 
or  localities  (Nv/i^iu  ;);di5vtai),  usually  have  a 
name  derived  from  the  places  with  which  they 
ate  associated,  as  Nysiades,  Dodonictea,  Lem- 
nin.  The  sacrifices  ofihred  to  nymphs  usnally 
consisted  of  goats,  lambs,  milk,  and  oil,  but 
never  of  wine.  They  were  worshipped  in  many 
parts  of  Greece,  especially  near  springs,  groves, 
and  grottoes.  They  are  represented  in  works 
of  art  as  beautiful  maidens,  either  quite  naked 
or  only  half  covered.  Later  poets  sometimes 
describe  them  as  having  sea-colored  hair. 

NviiPHJBini  (Nwi^ajov,  t.  c,  Nymph't  abode). 
1.  A  monntain,  wttb  perhaps  a  village,  by  the 
River  Aous,  near  ApoUonia,  in  Bqrricum.— 
3.  A  port  and  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Illyri 
cum,  three  Roman  miles  from  Lissus. — S.  ( Now 
Cave  Oluor^,t^\iR  southwestern  promontoiy  of 
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Acte  or  Athos,  in  ClMlcjdice. — 4.  A  sea-port 
town  of  the  Cheraonesua  Taurica  (now  CVinua), 
on  the  Cimmerian  Bosporas,  twenty-live  stadia 
(two  and  a  half  geographical  tnites)  Trom  Panti- 
oapKum. — &.  A  place  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia, 
thirty  stadia  (three  geographical  miles)  west  of 
tbe  moiitb  of  the  River  Oxtnes.— 6.  A  place  in 
Cilicia,  hetween  Celenderis  and  SolnS. 

NjurHMVt  (Nii/i^iof).  1.  (Now  Ninfa  or 
tfimpa),  a  small  river  of  I^tium,  falling  into  the 
BOB  above  Astura ;  of  some  note  as  contributing 
to  the  formation  of  the  Pomptine  Marshes.  It 
now  no  longer  reaches  the  sea,  but  falls  into  a 
little  lake,  called  L<^o  di  Monad.— 2.  A  harbor 
OB  the  westeni  side  of  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
between  the  Promontorium  Hercarii  and  the 
town  of  Tilliam.— 3.  Also  called  NthphTos  (now 
BaaiHm/a),  a  small  river  of  Sophene  in  Armenia, 
a  tributaiy  of  the  Upper  Tigris,  flowing  from 
north  to  south  past  Martjropolis,  in  the  valley 
between  Mens  Niphates  and  Mons  Masius. 

NthphidIos  SabInds,  commander  of  the  pr«- 
torian  troops,  together  with  Tigellinus,  toward 
the  latter  end  of  Nero's  reign.  On  the  death  of 
Nero,  A.D.  68,  he  attempted  to  seise  the  throne, 
bat  was  murdered  by  the  fViends  of  Galba. 

NvMPHis  (Nift^i{),  son  of  Xenagoras,  a  native 
of  the  Pontic  Heraclea,  lived  about  B.C. 
He  was  a  person  of  distinction  in  hia  native 
land,  as  well  as  a  historical  writer  of  some  note. 
He  wrote  a  work  on  Alexander  and  his  suc- 
cessors in  twenty-four  books,  and  also  a  history 
of  Heraelea  in  thirteen  books.  [The  fragments 
of  Nymphis  are  collected  by  J.  C.  Orelli  in  his 
edition  of  Memnon,  Leipzig,  1816,  p.  96-102, 
and  by  C.  MuUer,  Fragm.  Grae.  Hut,  vol.  iii., 
p.  12-16.] 

Ntmfhodobus  (tfvfi^apof).  I.  A  Greek  his- 
'orian  of  Amphipolis,  of  uncertain  date,  the  au- 
&or  of  a  work  on  the  Laws  or  Caatoms  of  Asia 
(N^i/ia  *Aolot),  vid.  at  end  of  No.  S.— 8.  Of 
Syracuse,  likewise  a  historian,  seems  to  have 
lived  about  iho  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the' 
Great.  He  wrote  a  Periplus  of  Asia,  and  a  work 
on  Sicily.  [The  fragments  of  these  works  are 
jfiven  byMuller,  F^agm.  Grac.  Hiat.,  To\.  ii.,  p. 
875-381 ;  Miiller  considers  the  existence  of 
No.  1  donhtAil,  and  addaees  some  arBuments  to 
show  that  these  works' are  by  one  and  the  same 
anthor,  viz.,  the  Nymphodorns  of  Syracoee.] 

[Nthpbodoscs  (Ntyc^Mupoc),  a  citiaen  of  Ab- 
dera,  whose  sister  married  Sitatces,  king  of 
Thrace.  The  Athenians,  who  had  previously 
regarded  Nymphodorus  as  their  enemy,  made 
him  their  proxenns  in  B.C.  431,  and,  through 
bia  mediation,  obtained  the  alliance  of  Sitalces. 
He  also  aubsequentty  testified  his  friendship  for 
the  Athenians  by  several  other  acts  of  kindness, 
and  thus  did  them  good  service.] 

[Nf  81  or  NvBti  (Nvoa  or  Niitrffa).  1 .  A  queen 
of  Bithyni8,wife  of  Nicomedes  H.,  and  mother 
of  Nicomedes  HI.— S.  A  sister  of  Mithradates 
the  Great,  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  I^cuUna 
atCabira,  and  thus  escaped  the  fate  of  the  other 
sisters  and  wives  of  the  king,  who  were  put  to 
death  shortly  after  at  Pharnacia.— 3.  A  daughter 
of  Mithradates  the  Great,  who  hadbeen  betrothed 
to  the  King  of  Cyprus,  bnt  accompanied  her  fa- 
ther in  his  flight  to  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus, 
where  she  ultimately  shared  his  fate,  patting  an 
•nd  to  her  life  1^  poisoot  B  O.  63.1 
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NxsA  or  Ntssa  (Ndtrn.  .  wab  the  n- 

gendary  scene  of  Uie  nurture  of  Bnrrhus  (Dio- 
nyans).  whence  the  name  was  applied  to  ser- 
era]  places  which  were  sacred  to  that  goa. 
1.  In  India,  in  the  district  of  Goryeea,  at  the 
northwestern  corner  of  the  Punjab,  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Rivers  Cophen  and  Choaspes, 
probably  the  same  place  as  Nagfira  orDionyso- 
polis  (now  Nagttt  or  Kaggar).  Near  it  was  a 
mountain  of  like  name. — 3.  A  city  or  mountain 
in  ^Ethiopia, — 3.  (Now  SuUan-Hitar,  ruins  a 
tie  west  of  Nazeh),  a  city  of  Caria,  on  the  south- 
ern slope  ofMountMessogis,  built  on  both  sides 
of  the  ravine  of  the  brook  Eudon,  which  falls 
into  the  Mnander.  It  was  said  to  have  been 
named  after  the  queen  of  one  of  the  Anttochi, 
having  been  previously  called  Athymbra  and 
Pythopolis.— 4.  A  city  of  Oappadocia,  near  the 
Halys,  on  the  road  from  Ccsarea  to  Ancyra : 
the  bishopric  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa. — 5.  A 
town  in  Thrace,  between  the  Rivers  Nestus  and 
Strymon. — 6.  A  town  in  Bceotia,  near  Mount 
Helicon. 

KxBMVi,  NvsIOB,  Nrscus,  or  NtsioXxa,  a 
surname  of  Bacchas  (Dionysns),  derived  from 
Nysa,  a  mountain  or  city  (see  above),  where  tho 
god  was  said  to  have  been  brought  up  by  nymphs 

NTaElDEfl  or  NysiADSs,  the  nymphs  of  Nysa, 
who  are  said  to  have  reared  Bacchus  (I^onysns), 
and  whose  names  are  CisseTs,  Nysa,  Erato,  Eri- 
phia,  Bromia,  and  Polyhymno. 

Ntz  (N«!0»  called  Noz  by  the  Romans,  was  a 
personification  of  Night.  Homer  calls  her  the 
subdoer  of  gods  and  men,  and  relates  that  Jupi- 
ter (Zeus)  himself  stood  in  awe  of  her.  In  the 
ancient  cosmogonies  Night  is  one  of  the  very 
first  created  beings,  for  she  is  described  as  the 
daughter  of  Chaos,  and  the  sister  nf  Erebus,  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Mibcr  and 
Hemera.  She  is  fbrther  said  to  have  given  lurth, 
without  a  husband,  to  Moros,  the  Keres,  Thana- 
tos,  Hypnos,  Dreams,  Momus,  Oizys,  the  Hes- 
perides,  Mceree,  Nemesis,  and  similar  beings. 
In  later  poets,  with  whom  she  is  merely  the  per- 
sonification of  the  darkness  of  night,  she  is 
sometimes  described  as  a  wingea  goddess,  and 
sometimes  as  riding  in  a  chariot,  covered  with 
a  daric  garment,  and  aoeompanied  by  the  stars 
in  her  conrae.  Her  residence  was  ir  dark- 
ness of  Hadffl. 

O. 

Oands  ('Qiii'oc  =  uow  FroMolari),  a  small  r'ver 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily,  ncarCamariaa 

[Oasaota  {'OupaiTa,  'Oopdx$a,  or  Oiop6x9a ; 
now  Dtjume  or  Kkitknu,  also  Brokht),  a  lai^ 
and  fertile  island  lying  off*  the  coast  of  Carma- 
nia,  in  the  Persian  Gulf;  In  it  was  found  the 
tomb  of  Erythras,  from  whom  the  Erythrcan 
Sea  was  fabled  to  have  been  named.] 

Oabus  COopoc),  a  considerable  river  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  as  riAng  in  the  country  of 
the  Thyssagete,  and  falling  into  the  Palus  Hko- 
tis  (now  Sea  of  Azov)  east  of  the  Tanalt  (now 
Don).  As  there  is  no  river  which  very  well  an- 
swers this  description,  Herodotus  is  supposed 
to  refer  to  one  of  the  eastern  tributaries  of  the 
Don,  such  as  the  StU  or  the  Manytth. 

Ouia  ('0(urtc>  i^iaai(y  and  in  later  writers 
'aaatf)  Is  the  Greek  form  of  an  Egy|Aian  word 
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(in  Coptic  outthe,  en  inhabited  plaet),  which  was 
used  to  (leoote  an  ialmni  in  Aeaea^  Mnd  of  the 
great  Libyan  Desert:  the  word  bia  been  adopted 
into  our  lan^age.  The  Oases  are  dcpresaioDs 
in  tlie  great  table-land  of  Libya,  prcserred  from 
the  inroad  of  the  shiftiDg  sands  by  steep  hills  of 
limestone  round  them,  and  watered  by  springs, 
which  make  them  fertile  and  habiuble.  With 
the  sobstitation  of  these  springs  for  the  Nile, 
tlioy  closely  resemble  that  greater  depression  in 
the  Libyan  table-land,  the  Valley  of  Egypt.  The 
chief  spect&o  applications  of  the  word  by  the 
ancient  writers  are  to  the  two  Oases  on  the 
west  of  Egypt,  which  were  taken  possession  of 
by  the  Egyptians  at  an  early  period.  1.  Oisis 
Mmoa,  the  Lesser  or  Second  Oasis  ('Oooi; 
llucftS,  or  it  devTipa :  now  Wak-^-BahryeK  or 
Wok  d-Bthneta\  lay  west  of  OzyiyDohas,  and 
ft  good  day's  jonmey  from  the  aoathwestem  end 
of  the  Lake  Mceris.  It  was  reckoned  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Heptanomia,  or  Middle  Egypt,  and 
formed  a  separate  Nomoa. — 2.  Oiiis  Majoi,  the 
Greater,  Upper,  or  First  Oasis  ('O.  fityaXij,  Ij 
vpuTj),  9  ivu  'O.,  and,  in  Herodotas,  irtfA^  'Ootric 
and  vfoor  Kon^pcw,  now  Wahrtl-Kkargek),  is  de- 
■eribod  by  Strabo  as  seven  days'  joaroey  west 
of  Abydoe,  which  applies  to  its  northern  end,  as 
it  extends  over  more  than  1^°  of  latitude.  It 
belonged  to  Upper  Egypt,  and,  like  the  other, 
fonned  a  distinct  nome :  these  two  nomee  are 
mentioned  together  as  *«dno  OaaitB"  {al  &6o 
'Ooriru).  When  the  anetent  writais  use  the 
word  Oasis  akns,  the  Greater  Oasis  mast  gen- 
enlly  be  understood.  The  Greater  Oasis  con- 
tains considerable  niins  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian and  Rranan  periods.  Between  and  near 
these  were  other  Oases,  about  which  we  learn 
little  or  nothing  from  the  ancient  writers, 
tbongh  in  one  of  them,  the  Wah-eUOkaTbee  or 
WtJi-d-DakU^,  three  days  west  of  the  Greater 
Oasis,  there  are  the  rains  chT  a  Komut  tem- 
ple, inscribed  with  the  names  of  Nero  and  ^ 
Titus.  The  Greater  Oasis  is  abont  level  with 
the  valley  of  the  Nile,  the  Lesser  is  about  two 
bundled  feet  higher  than  the  Nile,  in  nearly 
the  same  latitude. — 3.  A  still  more  celebrated 
Oasis  than  either  of  these  was  that  called  Am- 
mo n,  HAinoif,  Amioinoii,  Btoixfims  Ob&ov- 
LDH,  ilrom  its  being  a  ebief  seat  of  the  wordiip 
and  oracle  of  the  god  Amnion.  It  was  e^led 
by  the  Arabs  in  the  Middle  Ages  Santariak,  and 
now  Siwah.  It  is  abont  fifuen  geographical 
miles  long,  and  twelve  wide :  its  chief  town, 
Siwaky  is  in  89°  IS*  north  latitude,  and  96°  IT 
east  longitude :  its  distance  from  Cairo  is  twdre 
days,  and  from  Uie  northern  c<»st  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty  statute  miles :  the  ancients 
reckoned  it  twelve  d^s  fh>m  Memphis,  and  five 
days  from  Parstoninm  on  the  northern  coast. 
It  was  inhabited  by  various  Libyan  tribes,  but 
the  ruling  people  vrere  a  .race  kindred  to  the 
Ethiopians  above  Egypt,  who,  at  a  period  of 
nnknown  antiquity,  bad  introdnoed,  probably 
fltnn  Meroe,  the  worsUi*  of  Ammon :  the  bot- 
•mment  was  monarcb^aL  The  AmmonTsns 
do  not  ai^ar  to  have  been  subject  to  ttie  old 
Egjrptian  monarchy.  Oambyses,  after  cooquer- 
Sgypt  iQ  525,  sent  an  army  against 
them,  which  was  overwhelmed  by  ttie  sands  of 
the  Desert.  In  B.0. 381,  Alexander  tbe  Great 
viaUed  tbe  oncle,  wbieh  hailed  him  as  tbe  son 


of  Jnpitcr  (Zeus)  Ammon.  Tbe  oracle  was  a  so 
visited  by  Cato  of  Utioa.  Under  tbe  Ptolemies 
and  the  Romans  it  was  subject  to  Egypt,  and 
formed  part  of  the  Nomos  Libya.  The  most  re- 
markable objects  in  the  Oasis,  besides  the  tem- 
ple of  Ammon,  were  tbe  palace  of  the  ancient 
kings,  abundant  springs  of  salt  water  faa  well 
as  fi^h)  from  which  salt  was  made,  and  a  well, 
called  Pons  Solis,  tbe  water  of  which  was  cold 
at  noon,  and  warm  in  the  morning  and  even  ing. 
Considerable  ruins  of  Uie  temple  of  Ammon  are 
still  standing  at  the  town  of  StuxiA.  In  ancient 
times  the  Oasis  had  no  town,  but  the  inhabit- 
ants dwelt  in  scattered  villages. — 1.  In  other 
parts  of  the  Libyan  Desert  Uiere  were  oases 
of  which  the  ancients  had  some  knowledge,  bat 
which  they  do  not  mention  by  tbe  name  ci 
Oases,  bat  by  their  qieeifio  names,  such  as 
AvotLA,  PaizANiA,  snd  others. 
Oaxks.    Yid.  Oaxdb. 

OAxoa  ('Oafof  :  'Oofiof),  called  Axrs  {'Afof) 
by  Herodotas,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Crete, 
on  the  River  Oaxes,  and  near  Eleutherna,  is 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Oaxes  oi 
Oaxns,  who  was,  according  to  some  accoants, 
a  son  of  Acaeallte,  tbe  dangbter  of  Minos,  and, 
according  to  others,  a  son  of  Apollo  by  An- 
chtale. 

Obila  (now  Avila),  a  town  of  the  Yettones,  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis. 

OsLmdvii  Flohkii.    Vid.  Liii.ca. 

ObbImas  (now  Xq^CAs*  or  SawbMi-Chai), 
on  easterb  tribntary  of  the  Misander,  in  Pbiygia. 

Obrihsa  (now  Aar),  a  western  tributary  of 
tbe  Rhine,  forming  the  boundary  between  Ger- 
man ia  Superior  and  Inferior. 

OBsSqoEKs,  J&lTos,  the  name  prefixed  to  a 
fragment  entitled  De  ProdigOt  or  Prodigiorum 
lMeUu9,  containing  a  record  of  the  i^ieoomena 
classed  by  the  Romans  under  the  general  desig- 
nation of  PnHgia.  or  Oitenta.  The  series  ex- 
tends in  c^Tonoloffieal  order  from  the  consnl- 
shipof  Scipio  andLsIins,  B.C.  190,  to  tbe  con- 
sulship of  Fabios  and  ^lius,  B.C.  11.  The 
materials  are  derived  in  a  great  measure  from 
Livy,  whose  very  words  are  frequently  employ- 
ed. With  regard  to  the  compiler  we  know 
notbing.  Tbe  style  is  tolerably  pare,  but  does 
not  belong  to  the  Aagnstan  age.  Tbe  best  edi- 
tions are  1?  Schrtlhr,  Amst.,  1679 ;  by  Onden- 
dorp,  Lngd.  Bat.,  iTSO;  [and  by  Kapp,  Cnrin 
Regn.,  17T2.] 

OsvcdLA,  Oaooi^LA,  or  ObulciSla  (now  Mon- 
c^om),  a  town  in  Hispania  Bxtica,  on  tbe  road 
from  Hispalis  to  Emerita  and  Cordoba. 

OsvLoo  (now  Poreuna),  surnamed  Poimri- 
CEVBS,  a  Iloman  municipium  in  Hispania  Bas* 
tiea,  three  hundred  stadia  from  Cordoba. 

OcalSa  ('QxaXia,  'QxaXiii,  also  'QicaXtir,  'Qxa 
jLicu  :  'QKaM(),.an  ancient  town  in  Boeotia,  be- 
tween Haliartns  and  Alalcomene,  situated  on 
a  river  of  the  same  name  falUng  into  the  Lake 
Ctquis,  and  at  tbe  foot  of  tbe  mountain  Tilpba< 
aion. 

[OoALB*  COiidJMa),  dangbter  of  Mantineus 
wife  of  Abas,  and  mother  oT  Acrisias  and  Prce- 
tus.] 

[OcciA,  a  vestal  virgin,  who  died  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  A.D.  19,  after  discharging  the  duties 
of  her  priesthood  for  tbe  long  period  of  Attj- 
seven  yeais.] 
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IJceanIdeb.    Vid,  NvHPHJr. 

OcfiiHDS  {'QKtav6t),  in  tlie  oldest  Greek  poets, 
ia  the  god  of  the  water  which  was  believed  to 
surround  the  whole  earth,  and  which  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  eource  of  all  the  rivers  and 
other  waters  of  the  world.  This  water-god,  in 
the  Theogony  of  Heaiod,  is  the  bod  of  Heaven 
and  Earth  (Ovpavof  and  Tola),  the  husband  of 
Tethys,  and  the  father  of  all  the  river'sods  and 
water-nympba  of  the  whole  earth.  He  is  in- 
troduced in  person  in  the  Prometheus  of  .£s- 
(ii;Ius.  As  to  the  phyatoal  idea  attached  by  the 
early  Greeks  to  the  word,  it  seems  that  they 
regarded  the  earth  as  a  flat  circle,  which  was  en- 
compassed  by  a  river  perpetually  flowing  round 
it,  and  this  river  was  Oceaoos.  (This  notion 
n  ridiculed  by  Herodotos.)  Out  of  and  into 
this  river  the  sun  and  the  stars  were  supposed 
to  rise  and  set ;  and  on  its  banks  were  the 
abodes  of  the  dead.  From  thia  notion  it  natu- 
rally resulted  that,  as  geographical  knowledge 
advanced,  the  name  was  applied  to  the  great 
outer  waters  of  the  earth,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  inner  seas,  and  especially  to  the  Atiantict 
or  the  sea  without  the  PiUan  of  Heicolea  (4 
Ifu  ^(iXarra,  Mare  Exterioa),  as  distingnished 
from  the  Medilerraiuan,  or  the  sea  within  that 
limit  (7  Ivrbf  i^oAarra,  Mare  Internum) ;  and 
thus  the  Atlantic  is  often  called  simply  Ocea- 
nus.  The  epithet  Atlantic  'ArXarnxq 
Aotfffa,  Herod.,  d  'A.  irdvrof,  Eunp. ;  Atlantl- 
eom  Mare)  was  applied  to  it  from  the  mythical 
position  of  Atlas  being  on  its  ahoies.  Tlw 
other  great  waters  which  were  denoted  by  the 
same  term  are  described  under  .their  specific 
names. 

OciLis  {'Okii^c  •■  now  GkeU),  a  celebrated 
harbor  and  emporium  at  the  southwestern  point 
of  ArabiaFeliz,  just  at  theentraiioetotha  Red 
Sea. 

OcSLLUs  LvoiRos,  a  Pythagorean  philoso- 
pher, was  a  native  of  some  Greek  city  in  Ln- 
cania,  but  we  have  no  particnlars  of  his  woric ' 
We  have  still  extant  under  his  name  a  consid- 
erable fragment  of  a  work,  entitled,  "  On  the 
Nature  of  the  Whole"  itnpi  t%  toS  itamc 
fvoLog),  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect ;  bnt  it  is 
much  diqmted  whether  it  is  a  gennine  work. 
In  Uiis  work  the  author  maintains  that  the 
whole  (to  irav,  or  6  Kdofioc)  had  no  beginning, 
and  will  have  no  end.  Edited  by  Rudoli^, 
Lips.,  1801-8 ;  [and  by  Mullacb,  in  the  volume 
entitled  Aristotelis  de  Melisso,  Xenophane  et 
Gorgia  Disputuiones,  dtc.,  et  OoeUi  Lnoani,  qui 
fertar,  de  universa  natnra  libelto,  Beriin,  1846.] 

OcsLCM.  1.  A  town  in  the  northeast  of  Ln- 
sitania,  between  the  Tagus  and  the  Durius, 
whose  inhabitants,  the  Oceienses,  also  bore  the 
ume  of  Lancienses. — 2.  (Now  Ucello  or  Uxeau), 
a  town  io  the  Cottian  Alps,  was  the  laat  place 
in  Cisalpine  Gaol  before  entering  the  territories 
(rf  King  Cottiua. 

OouA  ('Oxn),  the  highest  moiutain  in  Gubcea, 
was  in  the  south  of  the  island,  near  Carystus, 
running  oat  into  the  promontoiy  Caphareos. 

[OcHEsius  CO;^aiot),  an  .£toUan  prince,  fa- 
ther of  PerijAas,  who  was  slain  in  the  Trojan 
irar.] 

OoBva.    Vid.  AaTAUizas  IIL 
OcRDs  ro^of,  'Qro(),  a  great  river  of  Central 
Asia,  fioimj  ^m  Quo  northern  side  of  the  Par- 


opamisns  (now  Hindoo  Kootk),  acccidins  tc 
Strabo,  through  Hyrcania,  into  the  Caspian  * 
according  to  Pliny  and  Ptol«nT.  through  Bac- 
tria,  into  the  Ozas.  Sume  suppose  it  to  ba 
only  another  name  for  the  Oxus.  In  the  Pehlvi 
dialect  the  word  denotes  a  river  in  general. 

[Ocifus,  a  son  of  Tiberis  and  Maiito,  and  the 
reputed  founder  of  Mantua,  which  he  is  said  to 
have  named  after  bis  mother.] 

[OoKA  COxpa),  a  branch  of  the  Alps  in  Non 
cum ;  according  to  Strabo,  the  lowest  part  of  the 
Carnic  Alpa,  between  Aquileia  and  Nauportus, 
over  which  a  commercial  road  passed  from  Italy 
to  the  north.]  - 

OcKlcfiLSH  (OcricalsDUS :  rains  near  Olricoli), 
an  in^MTtant  manidpiam  in  Umbria,  situated  on 
dioTiber,  near  ittfconflnenoe  with  the  Nar,  and 
on  the  Via  Flaminia,  leading  ftom  Rome  ta 
Namia,  dec.  There  are  ruins  of  an  aqueduct, 
an  amphitheatre  and  temples  near  the  modem 
Olricoli. 

[Ootimrif  pRoKONToaivH  (now  Cape  Lisardy. 
Vid.  Dahhoiiu.] 

OceuIa  or  OolibTa,  mother  of  Servius  Tul 
Hub.   For  details,  vid.  Tvlwvb. 

[OcTAOILIOB.     Vid.  Otaciliub.] 

OctavIa.  1.  Sister  of  the  Emperor  Auguatus, 
was'  married  first  to  0.  Maroellus,  consul,  B.C 
50,  and  subsequently,  upon  the  death  of  the 
latter,  to  Antony,  the  trinmvir,  in  40.  This 
marriage  was  regarded  as  the  harbinger  of  a 
lasting  peace.  Augustus  was  wumly  attached 
to  his  sister,  and  she  possessed  all  the  diarara 
and  virtues  likely  to  secure  a  lasting  influence 
over  the  mind  of  a  husband.  Her  teauty  waa 
univeisally  allowed  to  be  superior  to  that  of 
Cleopatra,  and  her  vtrtae  was  auch  as  to  excite 
admiration  in  an  age  of  growing  licentioosnesa 
and  corruption.  For  a  time  Antony  seemed  to 
forget  Cleopatra  ;  hot  he  soon  became  tired  of 
bis  virtuous  wife,  and  apon  his  return  to  the 
East  be  forbade  her  to  follow  him.  When  at 
length  ^e  war  broke  out  between  Antony  and 
Augustus,  Octavia  was  divorced  by  her  bus 
band ;  but,  instead  of  resenting  the  insults  she 
had  received  Arom  him,  she  oroaght  up  with 
care  his  children  by  Falvla  and  Cleopatra.  She 
died  B.C.  11.  #ctavia  had  five  children,  three 
by  Marcellus,  a  son  and  two  danghters,  and  two 
by  Antony,  both  daughters.  Her  son,  M.  Mar- 
cellus, was  adopted  by  Augnatus,  and  was  des- 
tined to  be  his  succeBBor,  but  died  in  28.  Vid. 
Maroellus,  No.  9.  The  descendants  of  her 
two  daughters  by  Antonius  succeBsively  ruled 
the  Roman  woiid.  The  elder  of  them  marri- 
ed L.  Domitlus  AheDobarbos,  and  became  the 
grandmother  of  the  Emperor  Nero  ;  the  young- 
er of  them  married  Drosus,  the  brother  of  the 
Emperor  Tiberius,  and  became  the  mother  of 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  and  the  grandmother  of 
the  Emperor  Caligula.  Vid.  Ahtokia.— S.  The 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Oiaudina,  by  hia  third 
wife,  Valeria  Messidina,  was  bom  about  A.i>. 
4&.  She  was  at  first  betrothed  by  Claudius  to 
L.  Silanus,  who  put  an  end  to  his  life,  as  Agrip- 
pina  had  destin^  Octavia  to  be  the  wife  of  hei 
son,  afterward  the  Emperor  Nero.  She  was 
married  to  Nero  in  A.D.  53,  but  waa  soon  de- 
serted by  her  young  and  profligate  husband  foi 
Poppssa  Sabina.  After  living  with  the  latter  as 
his  mistress  for  «ome  time,  he  resolved  to 
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M^ize  ber  ;is  his  legal  wife ;  and  accordingly,  ^ 
be  divoreed  Octavia  oo  the  alleged  ground  of  ' 
sterility,  and  then  married  Poppsaa.  A.D.  62. 
Shortly  afterward,  Octavia  Was  falsely  accused 
of  adultery,  and  was  banished  to  the  little  isl- 
and of  Fai^taria,  where  she  was  pot  to  death. 
Her  uotitBely  end  excited  general  coramisera- 
tion.  Octavia  is  the  heroine  of  a  tragedy 
found  among  the  works  of  Seneca,  but  the  ao- 
thor  of  which  was  more  probably  Cariatios  Ma- 
ternus. 

OoTATilaus.    Vid.  Aoourrca. 

OctaWob.  1-  Cif.,  BUrnamed  Korus,  qncs- 
tor  abont  B.C.  230,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
foaader  of  tho  family.  The  Octavii  originalty 
came  from  the  Volscian  town  of  Velitrc,  where 
a  street  and  an  altar  bore  the  name  of  Octavias. 
—%.  Ck.,  son  of  No.  I,  plebeian  xdile  206,  and 
prstor  .SOE^  when  he  obtained  Sardinia  as  his 
province.  He  was  actively  employed  during 
the  remainder  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  be 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Zama. — 8.  On.,  son 
of  No.  3,  was  pretor  168,  and  bad  the  command 
of  the  fleet  in  the  war  against  Perseus.  He 
was  consul  166.  In  162  he  was  one  of  three 
ambassadors  sent  into  Syria,  but  was  assassin- 
ated at  X<aodioea  by  a  Greek  of  the  name  of 
Leptines,  at  the  instigation,  as  was  supposed, 
of  Xysias,  the  guardian  of  the  young  king  An- 
tiochus  V.  A  statue  of  Octavius  was  placed 
on  the  rostra  at  Rome,  where  it  was  in  the  time 
itf  Cicero. — 4.  Cm.,  son  of  No.  3,  consul  1S8. — 
5.  M.,  perhaps  younger  son  of  No.  3,  was  the 
colleagae  of  Tib.  Gracchus  in  the  tribunate  of 
the  piSm,  133,  when  be  opposed  his  tribanitian 
veto  to  the  passing  of  the  agrarian  law.  He 
was,  in  consequence,  deposea  from  his  office 
by  Tib.  Gracchus.— 6.  dr.,  a  supporter  of  the 
aristocratioal  party,  was  consul  87  with  L. 
Cornelius  Cinna.  After  Snlia's  departure  from 
Italy,  in  order  to  cany  on  the  war  against  Mtth- 
radates,  a  vehement  contest  arose  between  the 
two  consuls,  wtHOh  ended  in  the  expnteion  of 
Cinna  from  the  city,  and  bis  being  deprived  of 
the  consulship.  Cinna  soon  afterward  returned 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  accompa- 
Died  by  Marius.  Rome  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render, and  OctaTina  was  one  of  the  first  vic- 
tims  in  the  massacres  that  followed.  His  head 
was  cat  off  and  sospended  on  the  rostra.— 7. 
L.,  son  of  No.  6,  consul  76,  died  in  74,  as  pro- 
consul of  Cilicia,  and  was  sacceeded  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  province  by  L.  Lucnllus. — 8.  Gh., 
grandson  of  No.  4,  codbuI  76.-9.  M.,  son  of  No. 
8,  was  cnrale  vdile  60,  along  with  M.  Cnlius. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  crvil  war  in  49,  Oc- 
tBTins  espottsed  the  aristocratical  party,  and 
served  as  legate  to  M.^ibnlus,  who  had  the 
supreme  command  of  the  Pompeian  fleet.  After 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Octavius  sailed  to  lllyri- 
cum  ;  but,  having  been  driven  out  of  this  coun- 
try (47)  by  Cteaar's  legates,  he  fied  to  Africa. 
He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Actiura  (81), 
when  he  wmimaitded  part  of  Antony's  fleet. — 
10.  C,  younger  son  of^No.  I,  and  the  ancestor 
of  Augustus,  remained  a  simple  Roman  eques, 
without  attempting  to  rise  any  higher  in  the 
state.— U.  C.,  son  of  No.  10,  and  great-grand- 
father of  Augustus,  lived  in  the  time  of  the  sec- 
ond Punic  war,  in  whidi  he  served  as  tribune 
of  the  soldiers    He  was  present  at  tlie  battle 


of  Cannie  (316),  and  vras  one  of  the  few  win 
survived  the  engagement. — 12.  C,  son  of  No. 
11,  and  grandfather  of  Augustus,  lived  quietly 
at  his  villa  at  Velitrs,  without  aspiring  to  the 
dignities  of  the  Roman  stqte. — 13.  C,  son  of 
No.  13,  and  father  of  Augustus,  was  prtetor  61, 
and  in  the  following  year  succeeded  C.  Anto- 
nius  in  the  government  of  Macedonia,  which  he 
administered  with  equal  integrity  tmd  energy. 
He  returned  to  Italy  in  69,  died  the  following 
year,  68,  at  Nola,  in  Campania,  in  the  very 
same  room  in  whfch  Augustus  afterward  breath- 
ed his  last.  By  his  second  wife  Atia,  Octavius 
had  a  daughter  and  a  son,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  subsequently  the  Emperor  Augustus.  Fid 
Adodbtds. — 14.  L,,  a  legate  of  Pompey  in  the 
war  against  the  pirates,  67,  was  sent  by  Pom- 
pey into  Crete  to  supersede  Q.  Metellus  in  the 
command  of  the  island ;  but  Metenos  refused 
to  surrender  the  command  to  him.  Vid.  Ma- 
TiLLUi,  No.  16. 

OcTiTicB  BlLBDS.    Vid.  Balbcs. 

OcTODOBVB  (Octodureneis  :  now  Martigny).  a 
town  of  the  Veragri  in  the  countiy  of  the  Hel- 
vetii,  is  sitiuted  in  a  valley  snmmnded  by  lofty 
motmtains,  and  on  the  River  Drmee,  near  the 
spot  where  it  flows  into  the  Rhone.  The  an- 
cient town,  like  the  modem  one,  was  divided 
by  the  Drance  into  two  parts.  The  inhabitants 
had  the  Jm  Lalii. 

OcToosBi,  a  town  of  the  Ilergetea  in  Hia- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  near  the  Ibenis,  probably 
south  of  the  Siooris. 

OotolSphub,  a  fizce  of  uncertain  site,  in  the 
north  of  Tbessaly  or  the  south  of  Macedonia. 

OcfPiTB.    Vid.  Habpvia. 

Ocf  b5b  CQicvpSri).  1.  One  of  the  daughters 
of  Oceanus  and  Tetbys.  —  2.  Daughter  of  the 
centaur  Chiron,  possessed  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  changed  into  a  mare. 

OoiKiTRus,  the  raler  of  Palmyra,  checked  the 
victorious  career  of  the  Petsians  after  the  de- 
feat and  capture  of  Yalerian,  A.D.  360,  and  drove 
Sapor  out  of  Syria.  In  return  for  these  serv- 
ices, GallienUB  bestowed  upon  Odenathus  the 
title  of  Augustas.  Odenathus  was  soon  after- 
ward murdered  by  some  of  his  relations,  not 
wKhoot  the  consent,  it  is  said,  of  his  wife  Ze- 
nobis,  266.   He  was  sacceeded  by  Zsrobia. 

Odksbcb  ('OAjffffif :  'OSiiffoinj(,'06T]oaevc)-  1. 
(Now  Varna),  also  called  Odyssns  and  Odissus 
at  a  later  time,  a  Greek  town  in  Thracia  (in  the 
later  Mtesia  Inferior),  on  the  Pontus  Euxinus, 
nearly  due  east  of  Marcianopolis,  was  founded 
by  the  Milesians  in  the  territory  of  the  Crobyai 
in  the  reign  of  Astyages,  kiug  of  Media  (B.C. 
694-659).  The  town  possessed  a  good  barimr, 
and  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce. — 8.  A 
sea-port  in  Sannatia  Europsea,  on  the  north  of 
the  Pontus  Euxinus  and  on  the  River  Sangari- 
us,  west  of  Olbta  and  the  mouth  of  the  Borys- 
thenes.  It  was  some  distance  northeart  of  the 
modem  Odeara- 

[OdItes.  I.  A  centaur,  slain  by  Mopsus. — S. 
An  .Ethiopian,  slain  Clymenus  at  the  nupr 
tials  of  Perseus.] 

[Odidb  i'Odiot).  1.  The  leader  of  the  Hali- 
zones,  who  were  in  atlianoe  with  the  Trojans, 
vras  slain  by  Agamemnon  before  Troy. — 3.  A 
herald  in  the  camp  of  the  Greeks  before  Troy.] 

OooioiB,  usually  called  king  of  the  Herol^ 
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was  tlie  leuOer  of  the  barbarians  Who  overtliruw  i 
the  Western  empire,  A.D.  476.  He  look  the 
title  of  king  of  Italy,  and  reigned  till  his  power 
Was  overthrown  byTheodoric,kin^of  the  Gotbs. 
Odoacer  was  defeated  in  three  decisive  battles 
by  Theodoric  (489--4&0),  and  then  took  refuge  in 
Ravenna,  where  he  waa  besieged  for  three  years. 
He  at  laat  eapitolated  on  condition  that  he  and 
Tlieodorie  should  be  joint  kings  of  Italy ;  but 
Odoacer  was  soon  afterward  murdered  by  his 
rivaL 

OdohintIcb  i'OSofiavTiKn)i  a  district  in  the 
northeast  of  Macedonia,  between  the  Strynion 
and  the  Neatus,  inhabited  by  tbeThraeian  tribe 
of  the  Odonoanti  or  Odomantes. 

OoafsM  COdpCaai),  the  moat  powerful  people 
in  Tbrace,  dwelt,  according  to  Herodotaa,  on 
both  sides  of  the  River  Artiscus,  a  tributary  of 
the  Hebrus,  but  also  spread  further  west  over 
the  whaie  plain  of  the  Hebrus.  Soon  sfter  the 
Persian  wara,  Teres,  king  of  the  Odiysse,  ob- 
tained the  sovereignty  over  several  of  the  other 
Thracian  tribes,  and  extended  his  dominions  as 
far  as  the  Black  Sea.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Sitalces,  who  became  the  master  of  al< 
most  the  whole  of  Thrace.  His  empire  com- 
prised all  the  territory  from  Abdera  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  and  from  Byzantium  to 
Uie  sources  of  the  Strymon  ;  and  it  ia  describ- 
ed by  Thucydidea  as  the  greatest  of  all  the 
kingdoms  between  the  Ionian  Gulf  and  the 
Guxine,  both  in  revenue  and  opulence.  SitfU- 
ces  assiated  the  Athenians  in  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war  against  Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedonia. 
Vii.  SiTALCKs.  He  died  B.C.  434,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  hie  nephew  Seuthes  I.  On  the  death 
of  the  latter,  about  the  end  of  the  Peloponoeaian 
war,  the  power  of  the  Odrysae  decUoed.  For 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  Odrysas,  vid.  Tbba- 
ou. 

[ODRTssta  {'OSpyamii),  a  tributary  of  the 
Rhyndacua,  in  Mysia.] 

Odtsska  COiicireta),  a  town  of  Hispania  Bbb- 
tiea,  situated  nortii  of  Abdera,  amid  the  mouot- 
aina  of  TaidetaniOt  with  a  temple  of  Minerva 
(Athena},  said  to  have  been  built  by  Odysseus 
(Ul^ses).  Its  position  is  quite  uncertain.  Some 
of  the  ancients  supposed  it  to  be  the  same  as 
Olisipo. 

OoTSBBCB.    Vid.  Ultssh. 

OBa  ('Euo,  PtoL :  CEensia :  niins  at  Tr^M  1)j 
a  city  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  m  the 
Rcgio  Syrtica  (i. between  the  Syrtes),  was 
one  of  the  three  cities  of  the  African  Tripolis, 
and,  under  the  Romans,  a  colony  by  the  name 
of  .£lia  Augusta  Felix.  It  had  a  mixed  popu- 
lation  of  Libyans  and  Sicilians. 

<Ea  (da),  a  town  in  the  ialand  of  iEgina, 
twenty  stadia  from  the  oapitaL 

CEioKoa  or  CEaosb  (Olaypo(),  king  of  Thrace, 
was  the  father,  by  the  muse  Calliope,  of  Or- 
pheus and  Linus.  Hence  the  sisters  of  Orpheus 
are  called  CEagridta,  in  the  sense  of  the  Moses. 
The  adjective  (Eagriut  is  also  used  by  the  poets 
as  equivalent  to  Thracian.  Hence  <Btgrvu 
Hamua,  (Eagriut  Hebrut,  dec. 

(Eahtbb or  CEiitn:BU(PU,v0ntOlav0eta:  Olav- 
9e£{:  nowGoioxtdAt).  atownof  tbeLocTiOzolK 
on  the  coast,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Crisssan 
Oulf. 

<ZUq  or  (EisBO  (now  Ojforxun),  a  town  of 
fifl6 


the  Vascones,  on  the  northern  coast  cfHisptnii 

Tarraconensis,  situated  on  a  promontory  of  the 
same  name,  and  on  the  River  Magrada. 

CEiz  {Oiaf),  son  *of Nauplius  and  Clymene^ 
and  brother  of  Palamedes  and  Nauaimedon. 
[QIbalides,  CEbaus.  Vid.  (Ebalds.] 
GSaiLus  (OUoXor).  1-  Son  of  Cynortas,  hus- 
band of  Gorgopbooe,  and  father  of  Tyndarena^ 
Pirene,  and  Arene,  was  king  of  Sparta,  where  he 
was  afterward  honored  with  a  heroum.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  he  was  son  of  Perieres  and 
grandson  of  Cynortas,  and  was  married  to  the 
nymph  Batea,  by  whom  he  bad  several  children. 
The  patronymic  (Ehalidu  ia  not  only  applied  tc 
his  descendants,  bat  to  the  Spartans  generally, 
as  Hyacinthus,  Castor,  Pollax,  dtc.  The  femi- 
nine patronymic  (Ehalit  and  the  adjective  (Eb»- 
liua  are  applied  in  the  same  way.  Hence  Helen 
is  called  by  the  poets  (Ebalia  and  (Ebatia  pellex  ; 
the  city  of  Tareotum  is  tenn^  (Ebalia  arx,  be- 
eause  it  waa  founded  by  the  Lacedsmoaiaos ; 
and  since  the  Sabines  were,  according  to  one 
tradition,  a  Lacedemonian  colony,  we  find  the 
Sabine  kingTitusTatius  named  (Ebaliua  Titvt, 
and  the  Sabine  women  (Ebalidet  malrea.  (Ov., 
Faat.,  1,  260  \  iii.,  230.)— S.  Son  of  Telon,  by  a 
nymph  of  the  stream  Sebethue,  near  Naples, 
ruled  in  Campania. 

[CEbabsb  (Olddfiiic).  1.  A  groom  of  Dariua 
Hystaspis,  who  by  a  stratagem  secured  the  Per- 
sian throne  for  his  master,  after  the  assassina- 
tion of  Smerdis. — 2.  Son  of  Megabazos,  was 
viceroy  of  Dascyleum,in  Bitbynia,  in  the  raigo 
of  Darius  Hystaapis.} 

(EcqalIa  (OixaJUa :  OlxaXttic,  OixaJuunn). 
1.  A  town  in  Tbeasaly,  on  the  Peneus,  near 
Triooa.— S.  A  town  in  Tbeasaly,  belonging  to 
the  territory ofTraehis. — 3.  Atown  inMessenia, 
on  the  frontier  of  Arcadia,  identified  by  Pau 
sanias  with  Carnasium,  by  Strabo  with  Anda 
nia. — 4.  A  town  of  Euboea,  in  the  district  Ere 
tria.   The  ancients  were  divided  in  opinitn 
which  of  these  places  was  the  residence  of  Eu- 
rytus,  whom  Hercules  defeated  and  slew.  The 
original  l^nd  probably  belonged  to  the  Thea- 
salian  CEchalia,  and  was  thence  transferred  to 
the  other  towns. 

(EcdhSnIus  {OIkov/Upioc),  bishop  of  Tricca, 
in  Thessaly,  a  Greek  commentator  on  various 
porta  of  the  New  Testament,  probaUy  flourished 
about  A.D.  950.  He  has  the  repntaUon  of  a 
judicious  commentator,  careful  in  oompilatioDt 
modest  in  offering  his  own  judgment,  uid  neat 
in  expression.  Most  of  his  commentaries  were 
published  at  Paris,  1631. 

CEoiPus  {Oiiiwovt),  son  of  Laius  and  Jocaau 
of  Thebes.  The  tragic  fate  of  this  hero  is  mora 
celebrated  than  that  oCsny  oUier  legendary  par- 
sonage, on  account  of  the  frequent  ose  which 
^  the  tragic  poets  have  made  of  it.  In  their  hands 
it  underwent  various  changes  and  embelli^- 
ments,  but  the  common  story  ran  as  follows; 
Laius,  son  of  Labdacus,  waa  king  of  Tbeb^ 
and  husband  of  Jocaste,  a  daughter  of  Menie- 
ceus,  and  aister  of  Creon.  An  oracle  had  in- 
formed Laius  that  be  was  destined  to  perish  by 
the  bands  of  his  own  son.  Accordingly,  when 
Jocaste  gave  birth  to  a  son,  tbey  pierced  his 
feet,  bound  them  together,  and  exposed  the 
child  on  Mount  Citheron.  There  he  waa  found 
by  a  shepherd  of  King  Polyhos  of  CorinUi,  am? 
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ftraa  callud  from  his  swollen  feelGi^dipus  Hav- 
ing tieen  carried  to  ttie  palace,  the  king -and  his 
wile  Merope  (or  Periboea)  brought  hita  up  as 
tlieir  own  cltilil.  Once,  however,  (Edipus  was 
taonted  by  a  Coriatbian  with  not  baiog  the 
Jcing'8  son,  whereupon  he  proceeded  to  Delphi 
to  consult  the  oracle.  The  oracle  replied  that 
he.  was  destined  to  slay  his  father  and  commit 
incest  with  his  mother.  Thinking  '.hat  Polybus 
was  tiia  father,  be  resolved  not  to  return  to 
Corinth ;  but  on  bis  road  between  DelpKi  and 
Daulis  he  met  bis  real  fiitber  Laius.  Poly- 
phonies, the  charioteer  of  Laina,  bade  CEdipus 
make  way  for  them,  whereupon  a  scuffle  en- 
sued, in  which  CEdipus  slew  both  Laius  and  his 
charioteer.  In  the  mean  time,  the  celebrated 
Splfinx  had  appeared  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Thebes.  Seated  on  a  rock,  she  put  a  riddle  to 
every  Tbeban  that  passed  by,  and  whoever  was 
unable  to  solve  it  was  kilt»l  by  the  monster. 
This  calamity  induced  the  Thetrans  to  proclaim 
tlial  whoever  should  deliver  the  country  of  the 
Sphinx  should  be  made  bingi.  and  should  re- 
ceive Jocaste  as  bis  wife,  u^dipus  came  for- 
ward, and  when  be  approached  the  Spbiiis  she 
i;ave  the  riddle  as  follows :  "  A  being  with  four 
feet  has  two  feet  and  three  feet,  and  only  one 
voice ;  but  its  feet  vary,  and  when  it  has  most 
it  is  weakest."  CEdipns  solved  the  riddle  by 
spring  that  it  was  man,  who  in  infhncy  crawls 
npon  all  foara,  in  manhood  stands  erect  upon 
two  feet,  and  in  old  age  eupports  hia  tottering 
legs  with  a  staff.  The  Sphinx,  enraged  at  the 
solution  of  the  riddle,  tbereopon  threw  herself 
down  from  the  rock.  CEdipus  now  obtained  the 
lungdom  of  Thebes,  and  married  hia  mother,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Eteocles,  Poty- 
Dices,  Antigone,  and  Ismene.  In  consequence 
of  this  incestuous  alliance,  of  which  no  one  was 
aware,  the  country  of  Thebes  was  visited  by  a 
plague.  The  oracle,  on  being  consulted,  or- 
dered that  the  murderer  of  Laius  should  be  ex- 
pelled. CEdipus  accordin^y  pronounced  a  sol- 
emn curse  upon  the  unknown  murderer,  and 
decloKd  him  an  exile ;  bnt  when  he  endeavored 
to  diseover  him,  he  was  informed  by  the  seer 
Tiresias  that  he  himself  was  both  the  parricide 
and  the  husband  of  hia  mother.  Jocaste  now 
bung  herself,  and  CEdipns  put  out  his  own  eyes. 
From  this  point  traditions  difier ;  for,  according 
to  some,  GGdipus  in  hia  blindness  was  expelled 
from  Thebes  his  sons  and  brother-in*lBW,Cre- 
on,  who  undertook  the  govermnent,  uid  he  was 
accompanied  by  Antigone  in  bis  exile  to  Attica ; 
while,  according  to  others,  he  was  imprisoned  by 
bis  sons  at  Thebes,  in  order  that  bis  disgrace 
might  remain  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the 
worid.  The  father  now  enrsed  bis  sons,  who 
agreed  to  rule  over  Thebes  alternately,  but  be- 
came involved  in  a  dispute,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  fought  in  single  combat,  and  slew 
each  other.  Hereupon  Creon  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  and  expelled  CEdipus.  After  long  wan- 
derings, (Edipus  arrived  in  the  grove  of  the  Eu- 
menides,  near  Colonua,  in  Attica ;  he  was  there 
honored  by  Theseus  in  hia  misfortune,  and,  ac- 
cording to  an  oraele,  the  Eomenides  removed 
him  {mm  the  eartb,  and  do  one  was  allowed  to 
a;q;iroaeh  bis  tomb.  According  to  Homer,  (£di- 
pits,  tormented  by  the  Erinnyes  of  his  mother, 
con  tic  .ed  to  nign  at  Thebw  after  her  death; 


he  fel.  in  battle,  and  was  honored  at  I'bete* 
with  funeral  solemnities. 

[CEffiKTHB  {OivavSr}),  mother  of  Agalhoclos, 
the  infamous  minister  of  Ptolemy  Philopator. 
and  of  Agatboclea,  through  whom  she  possessed 
great  mHnence  with  the  king.  After  the  ac- 
cession of  Epiphanes,  she,  wiui  her  family,  was 
given  up  to  the  multitude,  and  by  ^em  torn  to 
pieces.] 

CEneok  {Olve6v :  Olvtuvevf),  a  sea-port  town 
of  the  Locri  Ozolae.  east  of  Naupactus. 

(Embus  (Oiwvf ),  son  of  Portheus,  husband  of 
Althsa,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
deus  and  Meleager,  and  was  thus  the  grandfa- 
ther of  Diomedes.  He  was  king  of  Pleuron  and 
Calydon  in  ^Etolia.  This  is  Homer's  account ; 
but,  according  to  later  authorities,  he  was  the 
son  of  Porthaon  and  £or]rte,  and  the  father  of 
Toxeus,  whom  he  himself  killed,  Thyreus  (Phe- 
reus),  Clymenus,  Feriphas,  Agelaus,  Meleager, 
Gorge,  Eurymede,  Melanippe,  Motbone,  and 
Setanira.  His  second  wife  was  Melanippe,  the 
daughter  of  Hipponous,  by  whom  he  hadTydeus, 
according  to  some  accounts ;  though,  according 
to  others,  Tydeus  was  his  son  by  his  own  daugh- 
ter Gorge.  He  is  said  to  have  been  deprived 
of  his  kingdom  by  the  sons  of  bis  brother  Agri- 
us,  who  imprisoned  and  ill  used  him.  He  was 
subsequently  avenged  by  Diomedes,  who  slew 
Agrius  and  his  sons,  and  restored  the  kingdom 
either  to  CEneus  himself,  or  to  bis  son-in-law 
Andraemon,  as  (Enens  was  too  old.  Diomedes 
took  his  grandfather  with  him  to  Peloponnesus, 
but  some  of  the  sonst^rbo  lay  in  ambush,  slew 
the  old  man  near  the  altar  of  Telephns  in  Ar- 
cadia. Diomedes  buried  his  body  at  Argos,  and 
named  the  town  of  CEooe  after  him.  According 
to  others,  (Eneus  lived  to  extreme  old  age  with 
Diomedes  at  Argos,  and  died  a  natural  death. 
Homer  knows  nothing  of  all  this ;  he  merely  re- 
lates that  (Eneus  onoe  neglected  to  sacrifice  to 
Diana  (Artemis),  in  consequence  of  which  she 
sent  a  monstrous  boar  into  the  territory  of  Ca- 
lydoD,  which  was  hunted  by  Meleager.  Hie 
hero  Bellerophon  was  hospitab^  entertained 
(Eneus,  and  received  from  him  a  costly  girdle 
as  a  present. 

CEsliDX{0lvi6dat :  now  Trigardon  or  Trikh- 
ardo),  an  ancient  town  of  Aearnania,  situated 
on  tbe  AchelouB,  near  ita  month,  and  surrounded 
by  marshes  oaosed  by  the  overflowing  of  the 
river,  which  thus  protected  it  from  hostile  at- 
tacks. It  was  called  in  ancient  times  Esybichb 
('Epvaix^),  and  its  inhabitants  Ebybich^  ('Ef>v- 
aixaloi) ;  and  it  probably  derived  its  later  name 
from  the  mythical  CEneus,  tbe  grandfather  of 
Diomedes.  Unlike  tbe  other  cities  of  Aear- 
nania, (Eniads  espoQsed  the  cause  of  the  Spar- 
tans in  the  Peloponneaian  war.  At  the  time 
of  Alexander  t&e  Great,  tbe  town  was  taken  by 
the  ./Etolians,  who  eqielled  the  inhabitants ;  but 
the  Aetolians  were  expelled  in  their  turn  by 
Philip  v.,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  surrouifded 
the  place  with  strong  fortifications.  The  Ro- 
mans restored  the  town  to  the  Acarnaniaos. 
The  fortress  Nesus  or  Nasus,  belonging  to  the 
territoi7  of  (Eniadae,  was  situated  in  a  unall 
lake  near  CEniadn. 

CEHiDBs,  a  patronymic  from  CEneus.  and  hence 
given  to  Meleager,  the  son  of  CEneus,  and  Dio- 
medes, the  grandson  of  CSoeus 
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{(Em  (Olva).    Vid.  Ainvi.] 
.CEnoanda  orCENBANDA.atown  ofAsiaMinor, 
In  the  northwest  of  Pisidia,  or  the  district  of 
Oabalia,  subject  to  Cibyra. 

[CEiTOATia  (Oivuarif),  a  surname  ofDiaiia(  Ar- 
temis), who  was  worehipped  in  Argolic  <Enoe, 
where  a  temple  was  said  to  bare  been  built  to 
her  byPrcetus.J 

CEnobaras  (Olvo6dpa(),  a  tributary  of  the 
Orontes,  flowing  through  the  plain  of  Antioch, 
in  Syria. 

CEk6H01v6ii:  Oivoaiof).  1.  Ademus  of  Attica, 
behuiging  to  the  tribe  Hippothoontis,  near  Eleu- 
them,  on  the  irontiera  of  Bceotia,  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Peloponnesian  war. — ft.  A  de- 
mos of  Attica,  near  Marathon,  bdi  tging  to  the 
tribe  Aiantis,  and  also  to  the  Tetrapolis. — 3.  A 
fortress  of  the  Corinthians,  on  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  between  the  promontory  Olmiv  and  the 
firontier  ofMegaria. — 1  A  town  in  Argolis,  on 
the  Arcadian  fh>ntier,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ar- 
temisinm.— S.  A  town  in  Elia,  near  ths  mouth 
of  the  Selleis.— «.  A  town  in  the  island  Icarus 
or  Icaria. 

(ENOMAns  (,Oiv6fiaot).  I.  King  of  Pisa  in 
Elis,  was  son  of  Mars  (Ares)  and  Harpiuoa,  the 
daughter  of  Asopus,  and  husband  of  the  Pleiad 
Sterope,  by  whom  be  became  the  father  of  Hip- 
podamia.  According  to  othera,  he  was  a  aon 
<tf  Mars  (Ares)  and  Sterope,  or  a  son  of  Alxloo. 
An  oracle  hpi  declared  that  be  ehonld  perish  by 
the  hands  of  his  son-in-law ;  and  as  bis  horses 
were  swifter  than  those  of  any  other  mortal,  he 
declared  that  all  who  c^e  forward  as  suitors 
for  Hippodamia's  hand  should  contend  wiUi  him 
in  the  chariot-race ;  that  iriuMver  ooiqaBred 
aboQld  receive  her ;  and  that  whoever  was  con- 
quered should  suffer  death.  The  race-coitrse 
extended  from  Pisa  to  the  altar  of  Neptune  (Po- 
seidon), on  the  Corinthian  Isthmus.  The  suitor 
started  with  Hippodamia  in  a  chariot,  and  (Eno- 
maus  then  hastened  with  his  swift  horses  after 
the  lovers.  He  had  overtaken  and  slain  many 
a  suitor,  when  Felops,  the  son  of  Tantelus,  came 
to  Pisa.  Pelops  bribed  Myrtilos,  the  charioteer 
of  CEnomaus,  to  take  out  the  lindi-pins  from 
the  wheels  of  bis  master's  chariot,  and  he  re- 
ceived from  Neptune  (Poseidon)  a  golden  char- 
iot and  most  rapid  horsfs.  In  the  race  which 
followed,  the  chariot  of  CEnomaus  broke  down, 
and  he  fell  out  and  was  killed.  Thus  Pelops 
obtained  Hippodamia  and  the  kingdom  of  Pisa. 
There  are  some  variations  in  thia  story,  such 
as  that  CEnomaus  was  himself  in  love  with 
his  daughter,  and  for  this  reason  slew  her  lov- 
ers. Myrtilus  also  is  said  to  have  loved  Hip- 
podamia, and,  as  she  favored  the  suit  of  Pe- 
lops, she  persuaded  Myrtilos  to  take  the  linch- 
pins out  of  the  wheels  of  her  Ihther's  chariot 
As  (Enomans  was  breathing  hts  last,  be  pro- 
nounced a  curse  upou  Myrtilus.  This  curse 
had  its  desired  effect ;  for,  as  Pelops  refused  to 
give  to  Myrtilus  the  reward  be  had  promised, 
or  as  Myrtilus  had  attempted  to  dishonor  Hip- 
podamia, Pelops  thrust  him  down  from  Cape 
G^riestus.  Myrtilus,  while  dying,  likewise  pro- 
nounced a  curse  upon  Felo|w,  which  was  the 
cause  of  all  thtf  calamities  tiiat  afterward  befell 
his  boose.  The  tomb  of  CEnomaus  was  shown 
on  ths  River  Cladeos  in  EUs.  His  house  was 
destroyed  by  lightning,  and  only  one  pillar  of  it 
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remained  standing.— [S.  A  Trojan  hero,  slain 
Idomeneus  before  Troy. — 3.  A  Grecian  hero, 
slain  by  Hector.) — 1.  Of  Gadara,  a  Cynic  philns- 
opher,  who  flourished  in  Uie  reign  of  Hadrian 
or  somewhat  later,  bat  before  Porphyry.  He 
wrote  a  work  to  expose  the  oracles,  of  whicb 
considerable  fragments  are  preserved  by  Euse* 
bius. — 6.  A  tragic  poet.   Vid.  DiooBNea,  No.  6 

(EirdME  iOlpwv^),  daughter  of  the  river-goa 
Cebren,  and  wife  of  Paris,  before  be  carried 
ofl*  Helen.    Yid.  Paris. 

CEnoitb  or  (EkopIa,  the  ancieiit  name  of 
.£oiirA. 

(EiioPBtfTA  (ru  OlvSfora :  now  Baa),  a  town 
in  Boeotia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Asopus,  and 
on  the  road  from  Tanagra  to  Oropus,  metnor- 
able  for  the  victory  gained  here  by  the  Atheni- 
ans  over  the  Bceotians,  B.C.  466. 

(ENfipiDss(Oii<o7rid]7f),ofCbios,  adistingoish- 
ed  astronomer  and  mathematician,  perhaps  a 
contemporary  of  Anazagoras.  (Enopidea  de- 
rived most  of  his  astronomical  knowledge  fmm 
the  priests  and  astronomers  of  Egypt,  with 
whom  he  lived  for  some  time.  He  obtained 
from  this  source  his  knowledge  of  the  obliquity 
of  the  ecliptic,  the  discovery  of  which  he  is  said 
to  have  claimed.  The  length  of  the  solar  year 
was  fixed  by  CEnopides  at  three  hundred  and 
sixty-fivs  days,  and  somewhat  less  than  nine 
hours.  He  is  said  to  have  discovered  the 
twelfth  and  twenty-tiiird  propositions  of  the 
first  book  of  Eooli^  and  the  quadratore  of  the 
meniscus. 

[(Eiropii,  ancient  name  of  JEghM.  Yid. 

JEotKA.'i 

<En6eioii  (OivoirlW),  son  of  Bacobos  (Dio- 
nysus) and  husband  of  the  nymph  Helica,  by 
whom  he  became  the  Ather  of  Thalus,  Euan- 
thes,  Melas,  Salagus,  Atbamas,  and  Menpe, 
Aerope  or  Hnro.  Some  writers  call  CEnopian 
a  son  of  Rhadamantbys  by  Ariadne,  and  a 
brother  of  Staphylus.  From  Crete  he  migrated 
with  bis  sons  to  Chios,  which  Rhadamaathys 
bad  assigned  to  him  as  bis  habitation.  When 
king  of  Chios,  the  ^ant  Orion  sued  for  the 
hand  of  bis  daughter  Mercqw.  As  CEnopion  re- 
fused to  give  her  to  Orion,  the  latter  violated 
Merope,  whereupon  CEnopion  put  out  his  eyes, 
and  expelled  him  from  the  island.  Orion  went 
to  Lemnoa ;  be  was  afterward  cured  of  his 
Uiodneas,  and  returned  to  Chios  to  take  vea- 
geance  on  (Enouon.  But  the  latter  was  not 
to  be  found  in  Gblos,  for  his  fiiends  had  coit- 
cealed  bim  in  the  earth,  so  that  Orion,  unable 
to  discover  him,  went  to  Crete. 

CEnothi,  CEirdTS!A.    Yid.  Italia. 

CEnotbidkb,  two  small  islands  in  the  Tyr* 
rhene  Sea,  off  the  coast  of  Lucania,  and  oj^kv 
site  the  town  of  Elea  or  Velia  and  the  mooto 
of  theHelos. 

(ENfiiaSrjn.    Yid.  Asms. 

(EkAtbos  (OIvEjrpof),  youngest  son  of  Ly- 
caon,  emigrated  with  a  colony  from  Arcadia  to 
Italy,  and  gave  the  name  of  <Enotria  to  tiis 
district  in  whicb  be  settled. 

CEkus  (Olvovc :  now  Kdaina),  a  river  in  La- 
conia,  rising  on  the  frontier  of  Arcadia,  and 
flowing  into  the  Burataa  north  of  Sparta. 
There  was  a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  this 
river,  eelebrsted  for  its  wine. 

CEkitss^  (Ofvodffffot,  OlvaSan.)    1-  A  groop 
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of  t^aads  lyiDg  off  the  sontbern  point  of  Mes- 
senia,  opposite  to  the  port  of  Phoenicas :  the 
two  largest  of  them  are  now  called  Sapienza 
and  Cabrera. — 3.  (Now  dvalmaitm  or  Egomttu), 
a  group  of  live  islands  between  Chios  and  the 
ooast  of  Asia  Minor. 

[(EoBAzuB  (Oio&i^bf).  I.  A  Persian,  who, 
vbeo  Darius  Hystaspis  was  on  the  point  of 
marching  from  Saaa  on  faia  Scythian  expedi- 
tion, beaooght  him  to  leave  bim  cme  of  his  three 
Bon^  all  of  whom  were  In  the  army.  Darius 
ordered  them  all  three  to  be  pnt  to  death. — 3. 
Father  of  Siromitres,  who  led  the  Paricanians 
in  the  Greek  expedition  of  Xerzea. — 3.  A  noble 
Peraian,  who,  wtien  the  Oreek  fleet  appeared 
in  the  HeUespont  after  the  battle  of  Myoale, 
fled  from  Cardia  to  Seatns ;  he  afterward 
into  the  hands  of  the  Thracians,  and  waa  by 
them  sacrified  to  their  god  Pleiatorns.] 

[CEoLYcas  (Oi^AvKoc)i  B  Bon  <tf  Theras  of 
Sparta,  and  brother  of  iBgeoa,  was  honored  at 
Sparta  with  a  heroum.] 

CEoNDs  (Oiuv6r),  son  of  Ltcymnios  of  Midea 
in  Argolis,  first  victor  at  Olympa  in  the  foot- 
race. He  is  said  to  have  been  killed  at  Sparta 
by  the  sons  of  Hippocoon,  bat  waa  avenged  by 
Hercules,  whose  kinsman  he  was,  and  was  hon- 
ored with  a  monoment  near  the  temple  of  Her- 
cules. 

OiiROB  i'Qepdif),  an  island  in  Boeotla,  formed 
by  the  River  Aaopos,  and  opposite  Piatca. 

[(EiiLCBs,  brother  of  Oala,  king  of  the  Nu- 
midian  tribe  of  the  Hassylians,  whom  be  suc- 
ceeded on  the  throne,  according  to  the  Numid- 
ian  law  of  inheritance.] 

(Eacjs  (now  Itker  or  Ether),  called  Osclns 
fOoKiit)  by  Tbucydides,  and  Scius  (Xtc^of)  by 
HerodotQs,  a  river  in  Mceaia,  which  rises  in 
Mdnnt  Scomios  aooording  to  Thacydidee,  or  in 
Monnt  Rhodope  accMding  to  Pliny,  bnt  in  real- 
ity on  the  western  sk^  of  Monnt  Hvmoa.  and 
flows  into  the  Danube  near  a  town  of  the  aame 
name  (now  Orexzom'fx). 

[C£BTRTiimDis  Ihiuls,  a  gronp  of  islands 
rich  in  tin  and  copper,  in  the  Sinos  (Estrymni- 
cua  ;  probably  the  same  with  the  OAismuoas 
«.)  on  the  coast  of  Britannia.] 

(Elf  HA  (OiffB^ :  Oioiyiaibf  ],  called  M^uk 
\\Uniai)  by  Homer  (11.,  viit,  804),  an  ancient 
town  in  Thrace,  between  the  Strymoa  and  the 
Nestos,  a  colony  of  the  TbaaUns. 

CEta.  {Olrti,  T&  OlTalav  oCpta :  now  Kata- 
vothra),  a  rugged  pile  of  monntains  in  the  south 
of  Tbeasaly,  an  eaatem  branch  of  Mount  Pin- 
doa,  extended  aouth  of  Mount  Othrys  along  the 
BODtbera  bank  of  the  Spenditns  to  the  Maliao 
Gulf  at  Thermopyle,  thus  forming  the  nortitem 
barrier  of  Greece.  Strabo  and  Livy  give  the 
name  of  Callidromus  to  the  eastern  part  of 
CBta,  an  appellation  which  doea  not  occur  in 
Herodotus  and  the  eaiiier  writers.  Respecting 
the  pass  of  Mount  CBtAi  vU.  TaaBMorrLf. 
(Eta-was  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  monnt- 
nia  on  which  Hercules  burned  himself  to  death. 
From  this  mountain  the  sooth  of  Thessaly  bor- 
dering on  Phocia  waa  called  (Etjsa  (Ohala), 
and  its  inhabitants  CEtai  (OIto&i). 

(Etylus  (OlruJlof;  OirvXioc:  now  Vitylo), 
also  called  Tvldb  (TvXoc),  an  ancient  town  in 
Liconia.  on  the  Mesaenian  Gulf,  south  of  Thai- 
ami,  called  after  an  Argive  horn  of  this  name. 


[CGdh  (OIov),  a  mountain  fortress  in  caster* 
Locria,  lying  above  Opus,  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake.] 

Opelli,  a  man  of  sound  sense  and  of  a 
straightforward  character,  whom  Horace  con- 
trasts with  the  Stoic  quacks  of  his  time. 

Ofella,  Q.  LucRfiTios,  orignally  belonged  to 
the  Marian  party,  but  deserted  to  Sulla,  who 
appointed  him  to  the  command  of  the  army 
employed  in  the  bhMskade  of  Prvneste,  B.C.  82 
Ofella  became  a  candidate  for  the  conaulship 
in  tbe  following  year,  although  be  had  not  yet 
been  either  qucstor  or  praetor,  thus  acting  in 
defiance  of  one  of  Sulla's  laws.  He  was,  in 
consequence,  put  to  death  by  Sulla's  orders. 

OnLtos,  8  distinguished  Roman  jurist,  was 
one  of  the  pnirils  of  Servios  Sulptciue,  and  a 
friend  of  Cicero  and  Cssar.  Efis  works  are 
often  cited  in  the  Digest. 

OoLASA  (now  Monte  Ckritto),  a  small  island 
oif  the  coast  of  Etmria. 

OodlnTi,  Q.  and  Ck.,  two  brothers,  tribunes 
of  the  [debs  B.C.  SOO,  carried  a  law  by  whicb 
the  number  of  the  pontiffb  was  increased  from 
four  to  eight,  and  that  of  the  augurs  from  foar 
to  nine,  and  which  enacted  that  four  of  the 
pontifib  and  five  of  the  augurs  should  be  taken 
from  the  plebs.  Besides  these  eight  pontiff!) 
there  was  the  pontifex  mazimus,  who  is  gen 
erally  not  included  when  tbe  number  of  pontiflb 
is  spoken  of 

OofaU  {'QyvYla).  1.  The  mythical  Island  of 
Calypso  is  placed  by  Homer  in  the  navel  or  cen- 
tral point  of  the  sea,  far  away  from  all  lands. 
Later  writers  pretended  to  find  it  in  the  Ionian 
Sea,  near  the  promontory  Lacinium,  in  Brut- 
tiom.— [8.  Vid.  Ooyous.] 

Oaf  DOS  or  Oof  UBS  {'Q-yvye(),  sometimes  call- 
ed a  Boeotian  autochtiion,  and  sometimes  son 
of  Boeotns,  and  king  of  tbe  Hectenes,  is  aaib 
to  bave  been  the  first  mler  of  the  terricory  ol 
Thebes,  which  was  called  after  him  UavoiA. 
In  his  reign  tbe  waters  of  Lake  Copais  rose 
above  its  banks,  and  inundated  the  whole  val- 
ley of  Bteotia.  This  flood  is  usually  called 
after  him  the  Ogygian.  The  name  of  Ogy^QS 
ia  also  connect^  with  Attie  story,  for  in  Attica 
an  Ogygian  flood  ia  likewise  mentioned,  and  he 
is  described  as  the  fiither  of  tbe  Attic  hero 
Eleusis,  and  as  the  Ihther  of  Daira,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Oceanus.  In  the  Bceotian  tradition  he 
was  the  father  of  Alalcomenia,  Thelxincea,  and 
Aulis.  Bacchus  ia  called  Ogygiua  deua  because 
he  is  said  to  have  been  born  at  Thebes. 

Oof  Rts  rOvvpif),  an  ialand  of  tbe  Erythraan 
Sea  (now  haiaii  Ocean),  Off  the  coaat  of  Car- 
mania,  at  a  distance  of  two  thousand  atadia 
(two  hundred  geograpbica!  miles),  noted  as  the 
alleged  burial-place  of  the  ancient  king  Ery- 
thras  ;  bnt  vid.  Oaracta. 

OioLss  or  OicLEDB  ('OZxA^f,  'OlxXtii),  son  oi 
Antipbates,  grandson  of  Melampus,  and  father 
of  Amphiarans,  of  Argos.  He  is  also  called  a 
son  of  Amphiaraua,  or  a  son  of  Mantius,  the 
brother  of  Antiphatcs.  Oieles  accompanied 
Hercules  on  his  expedition  against  Laomedon 
of  Troy,  and  was  there  alain  in  battle.  Ac< 
cording  to  other  traditions,  he  returned  home 
from  the  expedition,  and  dwelt  in  Arcadia, 
where  he  was  visited  by  bis  grandson  AlcruB* 
00  and  where  bia  tomb  waa  shown. 
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UiLSus  COikevi),  son  of  Hodcedocus  and  Lao- 
nomc,  grandson  of  Cyniis,  and  great-grandson 
of  Opus,  was  a  king  of  the  Locrians,  and  mar- 
ried to  Eriopis,  by  whom  be  became  ihe  foUier 
«f  A}ax,  who  18  hence  called  Ol/tdw,  OUiSdet, 
and  Ajax  OlUi.  OTleua  was  also  the  father  of 
Medan  by  Rhepe.  He  is  mentioned  among  the 
Argonauts. 

[O1.AB10N  or  OLARioMtmis  Imsola  (now  Ole- 
ro'O.  an  island  in  the  Sinaa  Aquitanicus,  on  the 
wr.8t  coast  of  Gallia.] 

OLdi  or  Olbi  C03iii),  an  ancient  inland  city 
oi  Cilicii,  in  the  monntains  above  Soloe,  and 
between  the  Riven  Lamus  and  Cydnos.  Its 
foundation  was  ascribed  by  mythit^l  tradition 
to  Ajax  the  son  of  Teucer,  whose  alleged  de- 
scendants, tlie  priests  of  the  very  ancient  tern- 
Die  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  once  ruled  over  ali  Cilicia 
\spera.  In  later  times  it  belonged  to  Isauria, 
and  was  the  see  of  a  bishop. 

ObBASA  {'0?£(uia}.  1.  A  city  of  Cilicia  Aa- 
pera,  at  the  foot  of  the  Taonis,  north  of  Seli- 
nus,  and  northwest  of  Cayatrua  ;  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Olba. — 2.  A  city  in  the  southeast 
of  Lycaonia,  southwest  of  Cybistra,  in  the  dis- 
trict called  Antiochiana. — 3.  A  city  in  the  north 
of  Pisidia,  between  Pednelissus  and  Selge. 

Olbb.    Vid.  Olba. 

OlbU  COkSia).  1.  (Now  probably  Eouhet, 
near  Hiires),  a  colony  of  Massilia,  on  the  coast 
of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  on  a  hill  called  Olbianus, 
east  of  Telo  Martius  (now  TmIoh). — S.  (Now 
probably  Terra  Nona),  a  very  ancient  city,  near 
the  northern  end  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  isl- 
and of  Sardinia,  with  tba  only  good  harbor  on 
this  coast,  and  tbeisfbte  the  nsnal  landing- 
plice  for  persons  coming  from  Rome,  A  myu- 
ical  tradition  ascribed  its  foundation  to  the 
Thesptads.  —  3.  In  Bithynia.  Vid.  Astacdb. 
The  Gulf  of  Astacos  was  also  called  from  it 
Sinus  Olbianus. — i.  A  fortress  on  the  western 
frontier  of  Pamphylia,  on  the  coast,  west  of 
the  River  Catarrhactes ;  not  improbably  on  the 
aamc  site  as  the  later  Attalll— 5.  Vid.  Bobtb- 

THCHIB. 

[Olbius  COXStof),  a  river  in  the  north  of  Ar- 
cadia, near  Pheneus,  by  the  AzoBdiana  also 
called  AsoAMiDi.] 

Olcadeb,  an  ancient  people  in  HispaniaTar- 
raconenais,  norUi  of  Carthago  Nova,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Anas,  in  a  part  of  the  country 
afterward  inhabited  by  the  Oretani.  Tbey  are 
mentioned  only  in  the  wars  of  the  Carthaginians 
with  the  inhalHtanta  of  Spain.  Hannibal  trans- 
planted some  of  the  Olcades  to  Africa.  Their 
chief  towns  were  Althiea  and  Carteia,  the  site 
of  both  of  which  is  uncertain ;  the  latter  place 
most  not  be  eonfinrnded  with  the  calelnBted 
Cabtbu  In  Bntica. 

OLciirlim  (OlciniitK  :  now  Duldgno),  an  an- 
cient  town  on  the  coast  of  Illyria,  southwest 
3f  Scodra,  belonging  to  the  territory  of  Gentius. 

OleIrds.    Vid.  Olubus. 

Olsasteuu.  1.  A  town  of  the  Cosetani,  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensia,  on  the  road  from  Der- 
tosa  to  Tarraco,  probably  the  place  from  which 
the  ^umiitm  (Heattreiu*  derived  ii«  name.— 3. 
A  town  in  Htsptnia  B^tioa,  near  Gades. 

Oleh  COM"),  a  mythical  personage,  who  is 
errescnted  as  the  earliest  Greek  lyric  poet, 
end  ti.e  first  author  of  sacred  hymns  in  bex- 


ameter  verse.  He  is  closely  connected  with 
the  worship  of  Apollo,  of  whom,  in  one  legend, 
lie  was  made  the  prophet.  His  connection  witb 
Apollo  is  also  marked  by  his  being  called  Hy. 
perborean,  and  one  of  the  establisbers  of  or- 
acles, Uiough  the  more  common  story  made  bim 
a  native  of  Lycia.  He  is  said  to  have  settled 
at  DeloB.  His  name  seems  to  signify  simply 
the  flate-player.  Of  the  ancient  hymns  which 
went  under  his  name,  Pausanias  meotlons  those 
to  Juno  (Hera),  to  Achela,  and  to  Ilithyia ;  the 
last  was  in  celebration  of  the  birth  of  Apollo 
and  Diana  (Artemis). 

[Olxnia  Rupes  ('QAev/a  virpa),  the  Olenian 
rock  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (ii.,  617) ;  according 
to  Strabo,  the  summit  of  Mount  ScoUis  in  Acha- 
ia,  on  the  borders  of  Glis.J 

[OLsiTinirB,  one  of  the  chief  centurions  plac- 
ed in  command  over  the  Friaii ;  by  his  harshness 
be  caused  an  insurrection  of  the  people,  from 
whoae  fury  flight  alone  preserved  him,  B.C.  26.} 

OLKHifB  {'Witvo^:  'QXevio^).  I.AD'&neieot 
town  in  .£tolia,  near  New  Pleuron,  and  at  th** 
foot  of  Mount  Aracynthus,  is  mentioned  b 
Homer,  bnt  was  destroyed  by  the  ./Etolians  at 
an  early  period. — 2.  A  town  in  Acbaia,  between 
Patraa  and  Dyme,  refused  to  join  tlie  Acbcean 
league  on  ita  restoration  in  B.C.  380.  In  the 
time  of  Strabo  the  town  waa  deserted.  Tbo 
goat  Amahhca,  which  sacUed  the  infant  Jupi- 
ter (Zeus),  is  called  Olenia  cajxUa.  by  the  poets, 
either  because  the  goat  was  supposed  to  have 
been  bom  near  the  town  of  Olenos,  and  to  hare 
been  subsequently  tranrferred  to  Crete,  or  be- 
cause the  nymph  Amalthsa,  to  whom  the  goal 
belonged,  was  a  daughter  of  Olenoa. 

Oloabbtb  ('OAyoffmr :  now  Al-Oex  Dagk),  a 
lofty,  steep,  and  ragged  mountain  chain  of  Asift 
Minor,  extending  nearly  west  and  east  through 
the  east  of  Bithyaia,  and  the  centre  of  Paphla- 
gonia  to  the  River  Halys,  nearly  parallel  to  the 
chain  of  Olympus,  of  which  it  may  be  consid- 
ered as  a  branch.  Numerous  temples  were 
built  upon  it  by  the  Papblagonians. 

Oliabvb  ('QUopor,  'OXiapoc:  'QXi6pto( :  now 
AHtiparot),  a  small  island  in  the  ^geaa  Sea, 
one  of  the  Cyclades,  west  of  Pares,  originally 
.  colonized  by  the  Phcenicians,  is  celebrated  in 
modern  times  for  its  stalactite  grotto,  whieb  is 
not  mentioned  by  ancient  writers. 

OuQTBTtrs  COJUyvpnt),  a  fortress  in  the 
norUieast  of  Arcadia,  on  a  mountain  of  the  same 
name,  between  Stymi^alus  and  Capliys. 

[Olina  (now  probably  Onu),  a  small  river  in 
the  west  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Sequana  and  the  promontory  Go- 
bieum,  flowing  tbtoogh  the  territory  of  the  Vi- 
docasaea.] 

OLuTro  (now  Luhon),  a  town  in  Lnsitania, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  near  its  mouth, 
and  a  IU)man  muoicipium  with  the  surname 
Felicitaa  Julia.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  swift 
horses.  Ite  name  is  sometimes  written  Ultb- 
siPFo,  because  it  was  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  the  town  which  Ulyssfls  waa  said  to  have 
founded  in  Spain ;  but  the  town  to  which  this 
legend  referred  was  situated  in  the  mountaina 
of  Tardetania. 

OlIxon  ('OAi{uv),  a  town  of  Thessaly,  on  the 
coast  of  Magnesia  and  on  the  Pagascan  Gulf- 
mentioned  by  Homo'. 
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OllIus  (now  Oglio),  a  river  in  Gallia  Trans- 
jUilana,  Idlls  into  the  Po  southwest  of  Mantua. 

[Ollius,  T.,  the  ftHjer  of  Poppaea  Sabina, 
was  put  to  death  toward  the  eod  of  the  reign 
of  Tiberius.] 

Olhim  {'O^fiial),  a  promontory  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Corinth,  which  separated  the  Coriatbian 
and  Alcyonian  Gulls. 

rOLMios  I'OJLfuios),  a  small  river  flowing  from 
Helicon,  which  unites  with  the  PermessDS 
near  Haliartua,  and  soon  after  falls  into  Lake 
Copals.} 

Oloossow  ('OAoo0<Tuy:  'OXoooaovtOf :  now 
Eliusona),  a  town  of  the  Perrhebi  in  Tbessaly, 
*n  the  district  of  Heatiseotis.  Homer  {IL,  ii., 
739)  calls  it  "  white,"  an  epithet  whit^  it  ob- 
tained, according  to  Strabo,  from  the  wfa'teness 
of  its  soil. 

Oloputxcs  ('OXo^v^oc  :  'OAo^vf^iof),  a  town 
of  Macedonia,  on  the  peninsula  of  Mount  AJ.bo8. 

[Olordb  or  Orolub  ('OAopof  or  'OpoAoc).  1. 
A  king  of  Thrace,  whose  daughter,  Hegeaipyla, 
was  married  to  Miltiadea. — 2.  Apparently  grand- 
son of  the  above,  and  son  of  Hegesipyla,  was 
probably  the  offspring  of  a  second  mamags  con- 
tracted by  her  aAer  the  death  of  Miltiades.  This 
Olorus  was  the  father  of  ThdCtdides.] 

Ohrx  or  Olpk  ('OXirai,  'OXidi :  'OXitaloz). 
1.  (Now  jlrajn),  a  town  of  the  Amphilochi,  in 
Acaruaoia,  on  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  northwest  of 
Argos  Ampbilochioum. — 3.  A  town  of  the  lAXsri 
Oiobe. 

Olorob  COXovpof :  ^OXovptot).  I.  A  town  in 
Acbala,  near  I^Uene,  on  the  Sicyoniaa  frontier. 
— 3.  Also  Olubis  i'OXovpit),  called  Doridk 

Auptov)  by  Homer,  a  town  in  Messeoia,  south 
of  the  River  Neda. 

Olus  {'OXovi :  'OjUniiTtof),  a  town  and  harbor 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Crete,  near  the  pronkon- 
toiy  of  Zepbyrium. 

OltbrIub,  Amoiua,  Roman  emperor  A.D.  472, 
was  raised  to  this  dignity  by  Hicimer,  who  de- 
posed Antbemiua.  He  died  in  the  course  of  the 
same  year,  after  a  reign  of  three  months  and 
thirteen  days.    His  successor  was  GLTciBiua. 

Olyufske,  and  OLTHPSNiorOLrHniin  ('OAv/i- 
sr^v^,  'OAv/iiD^vo/,  'OXvfiittiivof),  the  names  of  the 
district  about  the  Myaiao  Olympos,  and  of  its 
inhabitants. 

OlympU  ('OXvfivia),  the  name  of  a  sinall  plain 
in  El<s,  in  which  the  Olympic  games  were  cele- 
brated. It  was  surrounded  on  the  north  aod 
northeast  by  the  mountains  Cronion  and  Oljrm- 
pus,  on  the  south  by  the  River  Aipbeus,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  River  CladSos.  In  this  plain 
was  the  sacred  grove  of  JujHter  (Zeos).  called 
Altit  ('Alrtc,  an  old  Elean  form  of  aXmt,  a 
grove),  situated  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivera  Aipbeus  and  Cladeus,  and 
three  hundred  stadia  distant  from  the  town  of 
Pisa.  The  Altis  and  its  immediate  neighbor- 
hood were  adorned  with  numerous  temples, 
statues,  and  public  buildings,  to  which  the  gen- 
eral appellation  of  Olympiawas  given ;  but  there 
was  no  town  of  this  name.  The  Altis  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall.  It  contained  the  following 
temples  :  1.  The  Olympieum,  or  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter (Zeus)  Olympius,  which  was  the  moat  cele- 
brated of  all  the  baUdings  at  Olympia,  and  which 
contained  the  master-piece  of  Qreek  art,  the  co- 

ossal  statue  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  by  Phidias.  The 


stttue  was  made  of  ivory  and  gold,  and  the  god 
was  tepreseirted  a*  seated  on  a  throne  of  cedar- 
wood,  adorned  with  gold,  ivory,  ebony,  and  pre" 
oious  stones.  YU.  Phiduk.  3.  The  Herasum, 
or  temple  of  Hera  (Juno),  which  contained  the 
celebrated  chest  of  Cypeelus,  and  was  situated 
north  of  the  Olympifium.  3.  The  Melroum,  oi 
temple  of  the  Mother  of  the  gods.  The  olhei 
public  bnildinn  in  the  Altis  moat  worthy  of  no- 
tice were  tbeTle«am,  or  treasuries  of  the  dif 
ferent  states  which  had  sent  dedicatory  offer- 
ings to  the  Olympian  Jupiter  (Zeus),  situated  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Crooion ;  tbe  Zanet,  or  statues 
of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  which  bad  been  erected  from 
fines  imposed  upon  those  who  nad  been  guilty 
of  fraud  or  other  irregnlarities  in  the  Olympic 
contests,  and  whidi  were  placed  on  a  stone  plat- 
form near  tbe  Thesanri ;  the  Prpamum,  in 
which  tbe  Olympic  victors  dined  after  the  con- 
teste  had  been  bronght  to  a  close  ;  the  Bouleu- 
tarion,  in  which  all  the  regulations  relating  to 
the  games  were  made,  and  which  contained  a 
stetue  of  Jtqnter  (Zeus)  Horcius,  before  which 
the  usual  oaths  were  taken  by  the  judgeb  and 
tiie  oombatante ;  ihaPlnhppewn,  a  circular  bnild- 
ing  of  brick,  snnnoontea  with  a  dome,  which 
was  eret^d  by  Philip  after  tbe  battle  of  Chs- 
ronea,  and  which  was  situated  near  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  Altis,  close  to  the  Prytaneum  ;  itie 
Hipfodammm,  a  sacred  inclosure,  erccteiJ  in 
honor  of  Hippodamia ;  the  Pelwium,  a  sacred 
inclosure,  ereeted  is  honor  of  Pelops.  The  two 
ebief  buildings  outBlde  tbe  Altis  were  tbe5bt<lf- 
um,  to  the  east  of  Mount  Cronion,  in  which  tbe 
gymnastic  games  were  celebrated,  andtheHip- 
podromiti,  a  little  aou^east  of  the  Stadium,  in 
which  the  chariot-races  took  place.  At  the 
place  which  formed  the  oonnection  between  tbe 
Stadium  and  HiM>odromus,  the  Hellanodlcn,  oi 
judges  of  the  Olympic  games,  had  their  seats 
For  details,  eut  Ihct.  of  Aniiq.,  arte.  Hippodro 
Hira  and  Stamdii.  The  Olympic  games  were 
celebrated  from  the  eariiest  times  in  Greece, 
and  their  establishment  was  assigned  to  various 
mythical  personages.  There  was  an  interval 
of  four  yean  betweeu  each  celebration  of  the 
festival,  whi(dk  interval  was  called  an  Olympiad ; 
but  the  Olympiads  were  not  employed  as  a 
cbrooolt^iod  en  till  the  victory  of  Corcebus  in 
Uie  foot-race,  B.C.  776.  An  account  of  the 
Olympic  games  and  of  the  Olympiads  is  given 
in  the  Diet,  of  Aniif.,  arts.  Olthpia  and  Olvm- 
pua. 

OltmpIas  COXvuKtdc).  1.  Wife  of  Philip  11., 
king  of  Macedooia,  and  mother  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  was  the  daughter  of  Neoptolemus  I., 
king  ofEpirus.  She  wssmarried  to  Philip  B.C. 
359.  The  numerous  amours  of  Philip,  and  the 
passionate  and  jealous  character  of  Olympias, 
oocasioaed  frequent  disputes  between  tbem  ; 
and  when  Philip  married  Cle(n»tra,  the  niece 
of  Attains  (387),  Olyuq^  witlMrew  from  Mace- 
donia, and  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  her  brother 
Alexander,  king  ofEpirus.  It  was  generally 
believed  that  she  lent  her  support  to  the  assas- 
sination of  Philip,  336  i  but  it  is  hardly  credible 
that  she  evinced  her  at^robation  of  that  deed 
in  the  open  manner  asserted  by  some  writers. 
After  the  death  of  Philip  she  returned  to  Ma- 
cedonia, where  she  eiyoyed  great  influenoa 
through  the  afiection  of  Alexander.  On  tha 
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deaili  of  the  latter  (3S3)  she  withdrew  from 
Macedonia,  where  her  enemy  Antipater  had 
the  undisputed  control  of  affbira,  and  took  ref- 
uge in  Epinis.  Here  she  continued  to  live,  aa 
it  were,  in  exile,  until  tlie  death  of  Antipater 
(0 .9}  presented  a  new  opening  to  her  ambition. 
Sho  gave  her  support  to  the  new  regent  Poly- 
aperchon,  in  opposition  to  Cassander,  who  had 
formed  an  alliance  with  Eurydice  the  wife  of 
Philip  Arrbidsus,  the  nominal  king  of  Mace- 
donia. To  917,  OlTmpiae.  resolviog  to  obtain 
the  supremo  power  in  Macedonia,  invaded  that 
country  along  with  Folysperohon,  defeated  Eu- 
rydice in  battle,  and  put  both  her  and  her  bua- 
band  to  death.  Olympias  followed  up  her  venge- 
ance by  the  execution  of  Nicanor,  the  brother 
of  Cassander,  as  well  as  of  one  bandied  of  his 
leading  partisans  among  the  Macedonian  no- 
bles- Cassander,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  hastened  to  turn  his  arms  against 
Macedonia.  Olympias,  on  his  approach,  threw 
herself  (together  with  Roxana  and  the  young 
Alexander)  into  Pydna,  where  she  was  closely 
blockaded  by  Cassander  throughoat  the  winter. 
At  length,  in  the  spring  of  316,  she  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender  to  Cassander,  who  caused 
her  to  be  put  to  death.  Olympias  was  not  with- 
out something  of  the  grandeur  and  loftiness  of 
spirit  which  distinguished  her  son,  bat  her  un- 
governable passions  led  her  to  acts  of  sanguin- 
ary cruelty  that  must  forever  disgrace  her  name. 
— [8.  Daughter  of  PyrAos  I.,  king  of  Epirus, 
and  wife  of  her  bntiier  Alexander  11.  After 
!u8  death  she  assumed  the  regent^  of  the  king- 
om  on  behalf  of  her  two  sons,  Pyrrbus  and 
Ptolemy ;  and,  in  order  to  strengthen  herself 
against  the  ^Etolians,  gave  her  daughter  Phtiiia 
in  marriage  to  Demetrius  II.,  king  of  Mace- 
donia. When  her  boos  bad  attained  to  man- 
hood, she  resigned  tba  aorereisnty  into  the 
hands  of  Pyrrhna,  but  he  did  not  long  retain  it; 
for  both  he  and  his  brother  Ptolemy  were  soon 
removed  by  death,  and  Olympias  was  so  deeply 
affected  by  this  douUe  loss  that  she  soon  after 
died  of  grief.] 

OLYUFldDftRas  ('OAvfin^dufMc).  1.  A  native 
of  Thebes  in  Egypt,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury after  Chriat.  He  wrote  a  worlc  in  twenty, 
two  books  (entitled  'leropiKol  Myoi),  which  com- 
prised the  hiatory  of  the  Western  empire  under 
the  retsn  of  Honoriua,  from  A.D.  407  to  Octo- 
ber, A.D.  42S.  Olympiodorus  took  up  the  his- 
tory from  about  the  point  at  which  Eunapius 
ended.  Vid.  Eokipius.  The  original  work 
of  Olympiodoms  i»  lost,  but  an  abridgment  of  it 
has  been  preserved  by  Photius.  After  the  death 
of  Honoriua,  Olympiodorus  removed  to  Byzan- 
tium, to  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Theodosias. 
Hierocles  dedicated  to  this  Olympiodorus  his 
work  on  Providence  and  Fate.  Vid-  Hisroolbi. 
Olympiodorus  was  a  heathen.  [The  fragments 
of  his  history  are  published  in  the  Byxantine 
HistOTianS)  with  Dexipput,  dee.,  by  Niebnhr, 
Bonn,  1629.] — S.  A  peripatetic  philosopher,  who 
taught  at  Aiexandrea,  where  Proclus  was  one 
of  his  pupils. — 3.  The  last  philosopher  ofoeleb- 
ritj'  in  the  Neo-Platonio  school  of  Aiexandrea. 
He  lured  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century 
after  Chriat,  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Jus- 
tinian. His  life  of  Pl^,  and  eommantarles  on 
aeveral  of  Plato's  dialogoes,  are  still  extant. 
678 


[Edited  liyFr.  Creuzer,  Frankfoit,  1821-2S.j~ 
4.  An  Aristotelic  philosopher,  the  author  of  t 
commentary  on  the  MtteorcJ^ea  of  Aristotle, 
which  is  still  extant,  lived  at  Aiexandrea  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  sixth  century  after  Christ. 
Like  Stmplicius,  to  whom,  however,  he  is  in- 
ferior, he  endeavors  to  reconcile  Plato  and  Ar- 
istotle- 

[Olthpiodobus  ['OXv/iirto<fupo(}.  I.  An  Athe- 
nian general,  commanded  a  body  of  three  hund- 
red picked  men  at  the  battle  of  PlatieK,  who 
were  engaged  in  a  service  from  which  all  the 
other  Greeks  shrank. — 2.  An  Athenian  general, 
who,  when  Athens  was  attacked  by  Cassander, 
compelled  the  latter  to  withdraw  his  forces. 
He  also  subsequently  rid  the  city  of  the  Mace- 
donian garrison  which  Demetrius  had  statiuued 
there,  and  successfully  defended  Athens  agamst 
Demsirius  himself.] 

OlykpIvs  COXtf/iiriof),  the  Olympian,  occurs 
as  a  surname  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  Hercules,  the 
Muses  {Olympiadet),  and,  in  general,  of  all  the 
gods  who  were  believed  to  live  in  Olympus,  in 
oontradiBtinetioB  from  the  gods  of  the  lower 
world. 

OlTKPIdS  NEHEBliHCa.      Vid.  NSMESIANUS. 

'Oltmpcs  ^OXvfino^),  the  name  of  two  Greek 
musicians,  of  whom  one  is  mythical  and  the 
other  historical.  1.  The  elder  Olympus  belongs 
to  the  mythical  genealogy  of  Mysian  and  Phryg- 
ian flute-players — Hyagnia,  Marsyas,  Olympus 
— to  each  of  whom  the  invention  of  the  fiute 
was  ascribed,  under  whose  names  we  have  the 
mythical  representation  of  the  contest  between 
the  Phrygian  auletic  and  the  Greek  citharcedio 
musie.  Olympus  was  said  to  have  been  a  na- 
tive ofMysia,  and  to  have  lived  before  the  Tro- 
jan war.  Olympus  not  unfrequently  appears 
on  works  of  art  as  a  boy,  sometimes  instructed 
by  Marsyas,  and  aometimea  as  witnessing  and 
lamenting  bis  &te.— S.  Tlie  true  Olympus  was 
a  Phrygian,  and  perti^n  belonged  to  a  family 
of  native  musicians,  since  he  was  said  to  be  de,- 
scended  from  the  first  Olympus.  He  flourished 
about  B.C.  660-^20.  Though  a  Phrygian  by 
origin,  Olympus  must  be  reckoned  amung  the 
Oreek  ronsieiana,  fiir  all  tiie  accounts  make 
Oreeee  the  scene  of  bis  artistic  activity ;  and 
he  may  be  considered  as  having  naturalized  in 
Greece  the  music  of  the  flute,  which  had  previ- 
ously been  almost  peculiar  to  Phrygia. 

[Oltmpcb  ('07v/(irof),  the  physician  in  ordi- 
nary to  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  aided  her  in 
committing  suicide,  B.C.  30,  and  afterward  pub- 
lished an  account  cS  her  death.] 

Oltiipiis  ('OXv/Mroc).  I.  In  Europe.  I.  (Grk. 
Eiymho,  Tark.  Semawtt-Evi,  1.  e..  Abode  of  the 
Celettiats).  The  eastern  part  of  the  greaf  chain 
of  mountains  which  extends  west  and  east  from 
the  Aoroceraunian  promontory  on  the  Adriatic 
to  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  and  which  formed  ths 
northern  boundary  of  ancient  Greece  proper. 
In  a  wide  sense,  the  name  is  sometimes  appIieJ 
to  all  that  part.of  this  great  chain  which  lie^i 
east  of  the  central  range  of  Pindus,  and  which 
is  usually  called  the  Cambuniah  Mountains  ; 
but  the  more  specific  and  ordinary  use  of  the 
name  Olympus  is  to  denote  the  extreme  eastern 
I  part  of  the  chain,  which,  striking  off  from  the 
Cambunian  Mountains  to  the  southeast,  skirts 
'  the  Bonthem  eml  of  the  slip  u'  coast  calleil 
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j^ia,  and  ftwins  at  its  teimiQation  tiie  aorth- 
ern  wall  of  the  Vale  of  Tnn.  Its  shape  is 
that  of  a  blunt  cone,  with  Us  oatline  pictur- 
esquely broken  by  minor  summits ;  its  height 
is  about  nine  tbousaod  seren  hundred  feet,  and 
its  chief  summit  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 
From  its  position  as  the  boundary  between 
Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  it  is  sometimes  reck< 
oned  to  the  former,  sometimes  to  the  latter. 
In  the  Greek  mythology,  Olympus  was  the  chief 
seat  of  the  third  dynasty  of  gods,  of  which 
Zeus  (Jupiter)  was  the  head.  It  was  a  really 
local  conception  with  the  early  poets,  to  be  un- 
derstood literally,  and  not  metaidioricaUy,  that 
these  gods 

B  "On  As  raowj  top 

Of  cold  OWrapui  ruled  tkt  mUtut  ah, 
Tkeir  kigktM  keoBm." 

Indeed,  if  Homer  uses  either  of  the  terms 
'OXvfiiroi  and  oipavdc  metaphorically,  it  is  the 
latter  that  is  a  metaphor  for  the  former.  Even 
the  fable  of  the  giants  scaling  heaven  must  be 
Doderatood  in  this  sense ;  not  that  they  placed 
Felion  and  Ossa  npon  the  top  of  Olympus  to 
reach  the  atiU  higher  heaven,  but  that  they  piled 
Pelion  on  tbe  top  of  Ossa,  and  hQth  on  Uie  /ov- 
er slopea  of  Olympus,  to  scale  the  summit  of 
Olympus  itself,  the  abode  of  the  gods.  Homer 
describes  the  gods  as  having  tlieir  several  pl- 
aces on  the  summit  of  Olympus ;  as  ending 
the  day  in  the  palace  of  Zeus  (Jupiter),  round 
whom  ibcy  sit  in  solemn  ooDcUve,  nliile  the 
younger  gods  dance  befiire  them,  and  the  Muses 
entertain  them  with  the  lyre  and  song.  They 
are  shut  in  from  the  view  of  men  upon  the  earth 
by  a  wall  of  clonds,  the  gates  of  which  are  kept 
by  the  Hours.  The  same  coaceptions  are  fonnd 
in  Hestod,  and  to  a  great  eztenfin  the  later 
poets :  with  whom,  however,  even  as  early  as 
tbe  lyric  poets  and  tbe  tragedians,  the  idea  be< 
comes  less  material,  and  the  real  abode  of  ^e 
gods  is  gradually  transferred  from  the  summit 
uf  Olympus  to  the  vault  of  heaven  (i.  t.,  the 
Sky)  itself.  This  latter  is  also  the  conception 
of  the  Roman  poets,  so  far,  at  least,  as  any  defi- 
nite idea  can  be  framed  out  of  .their  compound 
of  Homer's  language  with  later  notions. — 2.  A 
hill  in  Laconia,  near  SeUaaia,  overhanging  tbe 
River  (Enas.— ^.  Another  name  for  Mount  Ly- 
cttus  in  Arcadia. — II.  In  Ana.  1.  The  Mvsum 
Olyhpcs  ("OXu^ttoc  &  MwffiOf :  now  KeihiMh 
Dagh,  Ala  Dagh,  lihik  Dagh,  and  Kush-Dagh), 
a%hatn  of  lofty  mountains  in  the  northwest  of 
Asia  Minor,  forming,  with  Ida,  the  western  part 
of  the  northeromoat  line  of  the  moimtaiii  sys- 
tem of  that  peninaula.  It  extends  from  west  to 
east  through  the  northeast  of  Mysia  and  the 
southwest  of  Bithynia,  and  thence,  inclining  a 
little  northward,  it  first  passes  through  tbe  cen- 
tre of  Bithynia,  then  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween Bithynia  and  Galatia,  and  then  extends 
through  the  aoath  of  Paphlagonia  to  the  River 
Halys.  Beyond  the  Halys,  the  mountains  hi 
the  ntuth  of  Pontus  form  a  continuation  of  the 
chain. — 3.  (Now  Yanor  Dagh),  a  volcano  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Lycia,  above  the  city  of  Phce- 
oicus  (now  Yanar).  The  nantes  of  the  mount- 
ain and  of  the  city  are  often  interchanged.  Vid. 

Olthvho*  {'0\m6os:  '(Aiv$toc-  now  Aio 
Uamtu),  a  town  of  Macedonia  in  Chal(»dice,  at 


the  head  of  the  Toronaic  Gulf,  and  at  a  Iitt«* 
distance  from  the  coast,  between  the  peninsulas 
of  Fallene  and  Sithonia.  It  was  the  most  int 
portant  of  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast  of  Mac- 
edonia, though  we  have  no  record  of  its  foun 
dation.  It  afterward  fell  into  the  hands  of  thi 
Thracian  Bottiiei,  when  they  were  expelled  fron 
their  own  country  by  the  Macedonians.  Via 
BoTTuei.  It  was  t^cen  by  Artabazus,  one  Oi 
the  generals  of  Xerxes,  who  peopled  it  win 
Chalcidians  from  Torone ;  but  it  owed  its  great 
ness  to  Perdiccas,  who  persuaded  the  inhabit 
ants  of  many  of  the  smaller  towns  h  Chalci 
dice  to  abandon  their  own  abodes  tind  settlf 
in  Olynthus.  This  happened  about  tbe  com 
mencementofthePeloponneaianwar;  and  fron 
this  time  Olynthus  appears  as  a  prosperous  and 
flourishing  town,  wiUi  a  population  of  five  thou 
sand  inhabitants  capable  of  bearing  armn.  It 
became  the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  all  the 
Greek  towns  in  tlds  part  of  Macedonia,  and  it 
long  maintained  its  independence  against  the 
attacks  of  tbe  Athenians,  ^witans,  and  Mace- 
donians ;  but  in  B.C.  379  it  was  compelled  to 
submit  to  Sparta,  afler  carrying  on  war  with 
this  state  for  four  years.  When  the  supremacy 
of  Sparta  was  destroyed  by  the  Thebans,  Olyn- 
thus recovered  its  independence,  and  even  re 
ceived  an  accession  of  power  from  Philip,  who 
was  anxious  to  make  Olynthus  a  counterpoise 
to  the  influence  of  Athens  in  the  north  of  the 
^Egean.  With  this  view  Philip  gave  Olynthus 
the  territory  of  Potidsa,  after  he  had  wrested 
this  town  from  the  Athegiana  in  356.  B'jt 
when  he  had  sufficiently  consolidated  his  powoi 
to  be  able  to  set  at  defiance  both  Olynthaa  and 
Athens,  he  threw  off  tbe  mask,  and  laid  siege 
to  the  former  city.  The  Olynthians  earnesUy 
besought  Athens  for  assistanee,  and  were  warm- 
ly supported  by  Demosthenes  in  his  Olynthiae 
orations  ;  but  as  the  Athenians  did  not  rendei 
the  city  any  eiTectual  assistance,  it  was  taken 
and  destroyed  by  Philip,  and  all  its  inhabitanti 
sold  as  slaves  (347).  Olynthus  was  never  re 
stored,  and  the  remnants  of  its  inhabitants 
were  at  a  later  time  transferred  by  Cassander 
to  Casaandrea.  At  tbe  time  of  its  prosperity 
Olynthus  used  the  neighboring  town  of  Mecv- 
BMtnA  as  its  sea-port. 

[OLTNTRns  CO^t)vA>f),  a  son  of  Hercules  and 
Bolbe,  from  whofn  the  town  of  Olynthus  was 
believed  to  have  received  its  name.] 

Ohana  or  Omawok  ('O/nova,  'Ofiavov).  I.  A 
celebrated  port  on  the  northeastern  coast  of 
Arabia  Felix,  a  little  above  the  easternmost 
point  of  the  peninsula,  Promontorium  Syagros 
(DOW  Rom  el  Had),  on  a  large  gulf  of  the  same 
name.  The  people  of  this  part  of  Arabia  were 
called  OmAnirx  {'Oftavlrai)  or  Ohani,  and  the 
name  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  the  district, 
Oman. — 8.  (Now  probably  Schaina),  a  sea-port 
town  in  the  east  of  Carmania;  the  chief  ein* 
poriam  on  that  coast  for  the  trade  between  In 
dia,  Persia,  and  Arabia. 

OMANlTiB  and  Ohandh.    Vid.  Oxaha. 

Ohbi  {'Oft6oi:  '0/i6iTai:  ruins  at  Koum  Oto- 
bou,  i.  e..  Hill  of  Ombou),  the  last  great  city  of 
Upper  Egypt,  except  Syene,  from  which  it  wak 
distant  i£out  thirty  miles,  stood  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Nile,  in  the  Ombites  Nomos,  and 
was  c^brated  as  one  of  tbe  chief  seats  of  Um 
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vor^ip  of  the  crocodile.  Juvenal'a  fifteenth 
satire  is  founded  on  a  rcl'^ious  war  between 
the  people  of  Ombi  and  thnse  of  Tentyra,  who 
hated  the  crocodile ;  but  as  Tentyra  lies  so 
much  further  down  the  Nile,  with  several  in- 
tervening cilies  celebrated,  as  well  as  Ombi,  for 
crocodile  worship,  critics  have  suspected  an 
error  in  the  names,  and  some  have  proposed  to 
read  Coptos  or  Ciiplon  for  Oinhos  in  v.  35.  It 
seems,  however,  better  to  suppose  that  Juvenal 
used  tlie  name  without  reference  to  topograph- 
icid  precision.  Opposite  to  Ombi,  on  the  left 
trank,  was  the  town  of  Contra-Omboa. 

OhphIlb  {'Ofi^uTiTf),  daughter  of  the  Lydian 
king  lardanus,  and  wife  of  Tmolus,  after  whose 
death  she  undertook  the  government  herself- 
When  Hercules,  in  consequence  of  the  murder 
of  Iphitus,  was  afflicted  with  a  serious  disease, 
and  was  informed  by  the  oracle  that  he  conld 
only  be  cured  by  serviog  some  one  for  wages 
for  the  space  of  three  years,  Mercury  (Hermes) 
sold  Hercules  to  Omphale.  The  hero  became 
enamored  of  his  mistresst  and,  to  please  ber, 
he  is  said  to  have  spun  wool  and  put  on  the 
garments  of  a  woman,  while  Omphale  wore  his 
lion's  skin.  She  bore  Hercules  several  chil- 
dren. 

[Ohphauok  i'Ofi^oMuv),  a  painter,  was  orig- 
inally the  slave,  and  afterward  the  disciple  of 
Nicias,  the  son  of  Nicomedes.  He  painted  the 
walls  of  the  temple  of  Messene  with  figures  of 
personaees  celebrated  iu  the  mythological  le- 
gends of  Messenia.] 

OhphalIuh  ('Qtf^aXiov:  'Ou^oA/tik')*  A  town 
in  Crete,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cnosus. 

Cm.    Vid.  Hkliopolis. 

[OmIrus  i'Ovapos),  a  priest  of  Bacchus  (Dlo- 
nysns)  in  Naxos,  whom,  according  to  one  ac- 
count, Ariadne  married  after  ehe  had  been 
abandoned  by  Tbesetu.] 

Ohatas  COvaroc).  1-  Of  iEgina,  the  son  of 
Micon,  was  a  distiognished  statuary  and  painter, 
contemporary  with  Polygnotue,  Ageladas,  and 
Hegias.  He  flourished  down  to  about  B.C.  460, 
that  ia,  iu  the  age  Immediately  preceding  that 
of  Phidias. — [S.  A  Pythagorean  philosopher  of 
Croton,  who  wrote  a  work,  Uepl  ^eo6  xoj  ■^tiov, 
some  extracts  from  whioh  are  preserved  by 
Stobsus.] 

OscM  ('OyKoi),  a  village  in  B<Botia,  near 
Thebes,  from  which  one  of  the  gates  of  Thebes 
derived  its  name  {'OyKotat),  and  which  contain- 
ed a  sanctuary  of  Minerva  (Athena),  who  was 
hence  called  Minerva  (Athena)  Onca. 

[Oncbuk  COyKtuiv),  a  place  in  Arcadia,  oA 
the  banks  of  the  Ladon,  with  a  temple  of  Ceres 
(Demeter)  Erinnys,  said  to  havo  derived  its 
name  from  Oncus,  son  of  Apollo,  its  founder] 

Ohohbskus  or  Ohcbishdb  {'Oyxv^f^ij  'O/- 
vtfffioc :  now  Orckido),  a  sea-port  town  of  Epirus 
Tn  Chaonia,  opposite  the  western  extremity  of 
Corcyra.  The  ancients  derived  ita  name  from 
Anchises,  whence  it  is  named  by  Dionysius  the 
**  Harbor  of  Anchises"  {'Aj^fffw  Titftiv).  From 
this  place  Cicero  calls  the  wind  blowing  from 
Epirus  toward  Italy  Ottt/u»milet. 

OltCHE8TDS  ('0>-ci7ffrdc :  'Oyx^orioc)-  I.  An 
ancient  town  of  Boeotla,  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  Onchestns,  son  of  Neptune  (Poseidon), 
was  situated  a  little  south  of  the  Lake  Copais, 
sear  Haliartns.  It  contained  a  celebrated  tem- 
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pie  and  grove  of  Neptnne  (Poseidon),  and  waa 
the  i^ace  of  meeting  of  the  B<Botian  Amphio- 
tyony.  The  ruins  of  this  town  are  still  to  be 
seen  on  the  southwestern  dope  of  the  mount- 
ain Faga. — 2.  A  river  in  Thessaly,  which,  rises 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Eretria,  and  flows  by 
Cynoscephals,  and  falls  into  the  Lake  Bfebiis. 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  same  as  the  River  OtuekoHM 
('Ovoxovof)  mentioned  by  Herodotus. 

ONBHCBfTn8('OiP];<T/j[/ur0c),  aOreek  historical 
writer,  who  accompanied  Alexander  on  his  cam- 
paigns in  Asia,  and  wrote  a  history  of  them, 
which  is  frequently  cited  by  later  authors.  He 
is  called  by  some  authorities  a  native  of  Asiy- 
palsea,  and  by  others  of  j£gina.  When  Alexan- 
der constructed  his  fleet  on  the  Hyda^s.  be 
appointed  Onesicritns  chief  pilot  of  the  fleet, 
a  post  which  he  held  not  only  during  the  de- 
scent of  the  Indus,  but  thronghout  the  voyage 
from  the  mouth  of  that  river  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  which  was  conducted  under  the  command 
of  Nearchus.  Though  an  eye-witness  of  much 
that  he  described^  it  appears  that  he  intermixed 
many  &b!es  and  falsehoods  with  hia  narrative, 
so  that  he  eariy  fell  into  discredit  as  an  au- 
thority. 

[Onbtob  COf^Tup).  1.  Priest  of  the  Idsan 
Jove  In  Troy. — S.  FaUier  of  Phrontis,  the  helms 
man  of  Menelaus.] 

Oningis  or  Obihais.    Vid.  Obinois. 

OkIbos  i'Oveipot),  the  Dream-God,  was  a  per- 
soniflcation  of  dreams.  According  to  Homer, 
Dreams  dwell  on  the  darit  shores  of  the  west- 
ern Oceanas,  and  the  deceitfhl  dreams  coma 
throuf^  an  ivory  gate,  while  the  true  ones  issue 
from  a  gate  made  of  horn.  Hesiod  calls  dreams 
the  children  of  night ;  and  Ovid,  who  calls  them 
children  of'  Sleep,  mentions  three  of  them  by 
name,  viz.,  Morpheus,  Icelus  or  Pbobetor,  and 
Phantasus.  Euripides  ealled  them  sons  of  Gna 
(Terra),  and  conceived  them  as  genii  with  black 
wings. 

OirdBA,  sumamed  JBstoZbIi  (now  HuWnr). 
1.  A  sea-port  town  of  the  Tordetani  in  Hispli- 
nia  Bstica,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Btetis 
and  Anas,  on  an  eestuary  formed  by  the  Rivei 
Laxia.  There  are  remains  of  a  Roman  aque- 
duct at  Huelsa.~[i.  Anotlier  city  of  Bctica,  in 
the  interior,  near  Cordnba.] 

[OnocadinTs  ^'Ov^iwos).  Vii.  Okchbstob,  ' 
No.  2.] 

[Ohokacles  COvofuuc?^!),  an  Athenian  gen- 
eral,  sent  with  Phiynichos  and  Sclronldes,  fite. 
413,  to  besiege  Miletus,  but  was  driven  off  by 
the  arrival  of  a  Peloponnesian  fleet :  he  was 
afterward  mat  to  act  against  Chios.  It  waa 
probably  tiiis  same  Oaonmcles  who  was  one  or 
the  tbiitr  ^nts,  B.C.  404.] 

OnomacbItds  COpoftiKpm(),  an  Athenian, 
who  occupies  an  interesting  position  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  early  Greek  religious  poetry.  He 
lived  about  B.C.  620-486.  He  enjoyed  the  pat- 
ronage of  Hipparchna  nntil  be  was  detected  by 
Lasus  <Hr  Hermione  (the  dithyrambtc  poet)  in 
making  an  interpolation  in  an  oracle  of  Musteoa, 
for  which  HippafchuB  banished  him.  He  seems 
to  have  gone  Into  Persia,  where  the  Piaistratids, 
after  their  expulsion  from  Athens,  took  him 
again  into  favor,  and  emjdoyed  him  to  persuade 
Xerxes  to  engage  In  his  expedition  against 
Greece,  by  Feclting  to  him  all  the  aooient  or- 
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Bcles  vlitch  seemed  to  faror  tbn  sttempt.  It 
appears  thai  Onomacritus  had  made  a  collection 
and  arrangement  of  the  oracles  ascribed  to  Mu- 
BKiis.  It  is  further  stated  that  he  made  inter- 
poiations  in  Homer  as  well  as  Id  Musieoa,  and 
that  he  was  the  real  author  of  some  of  the 
poeroe  which  went  under  the  name  of  Orpheua. 

OnoMAscHtis  ('Ov6fiapxo('),  general  of  the 
}%ociana  in  the  Sacred  war,  aucceeded  his 
brother  Phiknaelu^  in  this  commaDd,  B.C.  858. 
Id  the  following  year  he  was  defeated  in  Thea- 
sai;  by  Philip,  and  perished,  in  attempting  to 
reach  by  swimming  the  Athenian  ships,  which 
were  lying  off  the  shore.  His  body  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Philip,  who  caused  it  to'be  crucified 
as  a  panisliment  for  bis  sacrilege. 

[OnoiulTnB  ('Ov^iurror),  8  oonfidential  offi- 
cer of  Philip  V.  of  MacedoD,  for  whom  be  held 
the  gorernment  of  the  sea-coast  of  Thrace,  and 
whose  instrument  he  was  in  many  acta  of  op- 
pression and  cruelty.] 

Ohosamdbb  {'Ov6<javdpo{),  the  author  of  a  cel- 
ebrated work  on  military  tactics  (entitled  2rpa- 
TnytKif  X&yot),  which  is  stiD  extant.  All  anb- 
se^ent  Greek  and  Roman  writers  on  the  same 
subject  made  this  work  their  text-book,  and  it 
is  still  held  in  considerable  estimation.  He 
appears  to  have  lived  about  A.D.  SO.  In  his 
style  he  imitated  Xenophon  with  some  saccesB. 
Edited  by  Schwebel,  NQmberg,  1761 ;  and  by 
Corae,  Paris,  1832. 

Oinr-airATBa«COwvyi>£A)c:  now£/aphimt«t), 
an  island  and  a  promontory  on  the  aootheiii 
coast  of  Laconia,  west  of  Qape  Malea. 

Ondphis  i'Ovovfit),  the  capital  of  the  Nomos 
Onuphites  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt.  It  site  i»  un- 
certain, but  U  was  probably  near  the  middle  of 
the  Delta. 

[OMrTKs,  a  companion  of  ^neas,  slain  by 
Tumnfl  in  Italy.] 

[OPHEI.ESTEB  {'Oi^eXianit).  1.  A  Trojan  war- 
rior, slain  by  Tencer. — 8.  A  Peoniaa  warrior 
in  the  Trojan  ranks,  slain  by  Achilles.] 

OpuELioN  i'Q<pe>iiuv\  an  Athenian  comic  poet, 
probably  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  B.C.  380.  [The 
few  fragments  of  bis  plays  remaining  are  col- 
lected by  Meineke,  Fragm,  Comic.  Grac.,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  6«7-8.  edit,  minor.] 

OpHELLAs  COipiXTLas),  of  Pella  in  Macedonia, 
was  one  of  the  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
after  whose  death  he  followed  the  fortunes  of 
Ptolemy.  In  B.C.  3S3  he  conquered  Cyrene 
for  Ptolemy,  of  which  city  he  held  the  govern- 
ment on  oebalf  of  the  Egyptian  king  for  some 

Eeara.  Bnt  soon  after  818  he  threw  off  bis  al- 
igianoe  to  Ptolemy,  and  continued  to  govern 
Cyrene  as  an  indep^dent  state  for  nearly  five 
years.  loSOShefunnedanalliancewitfaAgath- 
ocles,  and  marched  against  Carthage ;  but  he 
was  treacherously  attacked  by  Agauocdes  near 
this  city,  and  was  slain. 

OraiLTBB  ('O^rw)-  1-  Also  called  Arche- 
MOBUs.  Vid.  ABonxHoRtrs.— S.  OneoftheTyr- 
iltenian  pirates,  who  attempted  to  carry  off 
Bacchus  (Dionysus),  and  were  therefore  met- 
amorphosed into  dolphins. 

[OpHELTioi  ('0^^a.rwf).  1.  A  Trojan  warri- 
or, slain  by  Euryalua. — 3.  A  Grecian  warrior 
before  Troy,  slain  by  Hector] 

[Opriooes  ('Of  (udsTc),  an  island  of  the  Arab- 
tcna  Stnaa,  l^ng  off  Betenice,  on  the  coast  of 


OPILIITS. 

Egypt,  Tery  ricl.  in  topaz,  and  tboreftHre  called 
by  Pliny  Tepazcu ;  now  Zamargat  ?] 

OphIon  (*0^}.  1.  One  of  the  oldest  of  the 
Titans,  was  married  to  Earynomc,  with  whom 
he  ruled  over  Olympus,  but,  being  conquered  by 
Saturn  (Cronos)  and  Rhea,  he  and  Eurynome 
were  thrown  into  Oceanus  or  Tartarus. — 3.  A 
giant,  who  perished  in  the  battle  with  Jupiici 
(^em). — 3.  Fatherof  the  centaur  Amyous,  who 
is  hence  called  O^dnUea. 

OrHtOHEKSBS  or  QPHISHBES  ('OflDVeZf,  'Off- 

tiQ),  a  people  in  the  northeast  of  .£toIia. 

Ophie  (in  the  Old  Testament,  LXX.,  Xovfip, 
"Zu^'tp,  Su^pa),  a  place  frequently  referred  to 
in  the  Old  Testament  as  proverbial  for  its  gold, 
and  to  which  Solomon,  in  coqjnnction  with 
Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  sent  a  fleet,  which  bmught 
back  gold,  and  sandal- wood,  and  precious  stones. 
These  ships  were  sent  from  Ezion-geber,  at  the 
head  of  the  Red  Sea,  whence  also  King  Jehosh- 
aphat  built  ships  to  go  to  Ophir  for  gold;  but 
tbis  voyage  was  stopped  by  a  shipwreck.  It  is 
clear,  Uierefore,  that  Ojdiir  was  on  the  shorea 
of  the  Erythraum  Hare  of  the  ancients,  or  oar 
Indian  Ocean.  Among  the  most  plausible  con- 
jectures as  to  its  site  are,  (1.)  That  it  was  on 
the  coast  of  India,  or  a  name  for  India  itself. 
(3.)  That  it  was  on  the  coast  of  Arabia,  in  which 
case  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  Arabia 
furnished  all  the  articles  of  commerce  wbicb 
were  brought  from  Opbir,  for  Ophir  may  have 
been  a  great  emporiom  of  the  Indian  and  Ara- 
bian trade.  (8.)  Hwt  it  is  not  the  name  of  any 
specific  place,  but  a  general  designation  for  the 
countries  (or  any  of  them)  on  the  shores  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  which  supplied  the  chief  wticles 
of  Indian  and  Arabian  commerce. 

Ophis  (*0f  (f).  1.  A  river  in  Aixadia,  which 
flowed  by  MantinSa.— [3.  (Now  Ofl),  a  river  of 
PontuB,  which  fbrmea  the  boondaiy  between 
the  territory  of  the  Tzani  and  Colchis.] 

OpniuSA  or  OpHiVBiA  CO^nrira,  'O^ovooo, 
'O^iovaa,  i.  e.,  abounding  in  anaka).  1.  Yid 
FiTYUB^s. — 3.  Or  Ophidbba  (now  perhaps  Pala  ■ 
nea),  a  town  of  European  Scythia,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tyraa  (now  DmeaUr).—9.  A  little 
island  near  Crete.— 4.  (Now  Aftia  or  Rabbi),  a 
small  island  in  the  Propontia  (now  Sta  of  Mot' 
mara),  off  the  coast  of  Mysia,  northwest  of  Cyz- 
icus,  and  southwest  of  Proconnesus. — 6.  Vid. 
Rbodub. — 6,  Vid.  Tends. 

[OpHLiMCS  fO^a^r:  now  Ktmer  Dagh  or 
Oktar  Dagh,)  a  branch  of  Mount  Paryadres,  in 
PootuB  Proper,  which,  in  connection  with  Litb- 
ms,  northwest  of  Amaaea,  bounds  the  lai:ge  and 
fertile  district  of  Phananea.] 

OpHBminM  {'O^pvveiov :  now  pr<rfiably  Fren- 
Keti),  a  small  town  of  the  Troad,  near  the  Lake 
of  PteleoB,  between  Dardanas  and  Rhceterm, 
with  a  grove  consecrated  to  Hector. 

OpIci.    Vid.  Obci. 

OpilIub  MacsIncs.    Vid.  MacBIhifs. 

Opiliub,  AnRBLica,  the  freedman  of  an  Epi- 
curean, taught  at  Rome,  first  philosophy,  then 
rhetoric,  and  finally  grammar.  He  gave  up  his 
school  upon  the  condemnation  of  Rutilius  Rufus 
(B.C.  92],  whom  he  accompanied  to  Smyrna, 
and  there  the  two  friends  grew  old  together  in 
the  enjoyment  of  eatih  other's  society.  He 
composed  several  learned  works,  one  of  whicl^ 
named  Jfn«a,  is  referred  to  by  A.  Gellios. 
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Opim!u8.  1.  Q.,  coDsnl  B  C.  154,  vben  he 
Biilxlued  some  of  the  Liguri&D  tribes  notth  of 
the  Alps,  whu  bad  attacked  Massilia.  He  was 
notorious  in  his  youth  for  his  ritrtons  liTing.— 
3.  L.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  preetor  125,  in 
which  year  he  look  FregeUie,  which  had  rerolt- 
ed  against  the  Romans.  He  belonged  to  the 
high  aristocratical  party,  and  was  a  violent  op- 
ponent ore.  Gracchus.  He  was  consul  in  121, 
«nd  took  the  leading  part  in  the  proceedings 
trhich  ended  in  the  mnnler  of  Graccbos.  Opim- 
ius  and  bis  party  abased  their  victory  most 
savagely,  and  are  said  to  have  killed  more  than 
three  tiundred  persons.  For  details,  vid.  p.  334, 
a.  In  the  following  year  (120)  he  was  accused 
of  having  put  Romao  citizens  to  death  without 
trial ;  but  he  vas  defended  by  the  consul  C. 
Papirius  Carbo,  and  was  acquitted.  In  IIS  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  commiasion  which  was 
aent  into  Africa  in  order  to  divide  the  domin- 
ions of  Micipsa  between  Jugurtha  and  Adher- 
bal,  and  was  bribed  by  Jugurtha  to  assign  to 
him  the  better  part  of  Uie  country.  Threeyears 
after  he  was  condemned  under  the  law  of  the 
tribune  C.  Mamilias  Limetanus,  by  which  an 
inquiry  was  made  into  the  conduct  of  all  those 
who  had  received  bribes  from  Jugurtha.  Opim- 
ius  went  into  exile  to  Dyrrhachiura  in  Epinis, 
where  he  lived  for  some  years,  hated  and  in- 
suited  by  the  peofde,  and  where  he  eventually 
died  in  great  poverty.  He  richly  deserved  bis 
punishment,  and  met  with  a  due  recompense 
for  bis  cmel  and  ferodom  conduct  toward  C. 
Gracchus  and  bis  party.  Cicero,  on  the  con- 
trary, who,  after  his  consulship,  had  identified 
himself  with  the  aristocratical  party,  fnxiuently 
laments  the  fate  of  Opimius.  The  year  in  which 
Of  imius  was  consul  (121)  was  remarkable  for 
thj  eztraordinar7  heat  of  the  autumn,  and  thus 
the  vintage  of  this  ^ear  was  of  an  nnprcoedent- 
ed  quality.  This  wine  long  remained  celebrated 
la  the  Vinum  Opmianum,  and  was  [reserved  for 
an  almost  incredible  space  of  time. 

0 'IS  ('QtiO.  an  important  commercial  city  of 
Assyria,  in  the  district  of  ApoUoniatis,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Physcus  (now  Odomek)  with 
he  Tigris ;  not  mentioned  later  than  the  Chris- 
tian era. 

OpiTEaolDH  (Opiteigtnua :  now  Oderso),  a  Ro- 
man colony  in  Veoetia,  in  the  north  of  Italy,  on 
the  River  Liquentia,  near  its  source,  and  on 
the  high  road  from  Aquiieia  to  Verona.  In  the 
Marcomannic  war  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Qua- 
di,  but  it  was  rebuilt,  and  afterward  belonged  to 
the  Exarchate.  From  it  the  neighboring  mount- 
ains were  called  MonUt  Opitergini. 

[OriTBs  i'Ontnjc,)  a  Greek  warrior,  slain  by 
Hector  in  the  Trojan  war.] 

[OmiNicvB,  name  of  three  persons,  two  of 
whom  play  a  prominent  part  in  the  oration  of 
Cicero  for  Cluentius.  1.  Statius  Albiub  0pp., 
accused  by  his  step-son,  A.  Cluentius,  of  having 
attempted  to  procure  his  deai^  by  poisoning,  B. 
C.  74 ;  was  condemned.— 3.  Son  of  the  preced- 
ing, accused  Cluentius  in  B.C.  66  of  three  dis- 
tinct acts  of  poisoning. — 3.  C.  Oppianicus,  broth- 
«r  of  No.  I,  said  to  have  been  poisoned  by  him.] 

OppiisoB  ('OffiTiQvof),  the  author  of  two 
Greek  hexameter  poems  still  extant,  one  on 
fishing,  entitled /fafirulicii  ('A^-tevmu),  and  the 
other  on  huotiog,  entitled  Cj/negetiea  {iivvjiye- 
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TtKa).  Modem  i-itics,  however,  have  shf^vn 
that  these  two  poems  were  written  by  two  dif 
fereot  persons  of  this  name.  1.  The  authoi  of 
the  Halieutiea,  was  bom  either  at  Corycus  or  at 
Anazarba,  in  Ciiicia,  and  flourished  about  A.l^. 
ISO.  The  poem  consists  of  about  tiiree  thou- 
sand five  hundred  hexameter  lines,  divided  intp 
five  books,  of  which  the  first  two  treat  of  the 
natural  history  of  fishes,  and  the  other  three  ol 
tiie  art  of  fishing.— 2.  Tbe  author  of  tbe  Cyne- 
geiica,waa  a  native  of  Apamea  orPeUa,in  Syr- 
ia, and  flourished-  a  little  later  than  the  other 
Oppianos,  about  A.D.  206.  His  poem,  which  is 
addressed  tfi  the  Emperor  Caracalla,  consists 
of  about  two  thousand  one  hundred  hexameter 
lines,  divided  into  four  books.  The  (fcst  edition 
of  the  two  poems  is  by  Schneider,  Argent.,  1776. 
and  second  edition,  Lips.,  1813.  There  is  also  a 
prose  paraphrase  of  a  poem  on  hawking  (*I|ei>- 
T(xu)  attributed  to  Oppianus,  hut  it  is  donbtful 
to  which  of  the  two  authors  of  this  name  it  be- 
longs. Some  critics  think  that  the  work  was 
probably  written  by  Dionysius. 

OppIus.  1.  C,  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.C.  313. 
carried  a  law  to  curtail  the  expenses  and  tax- 
nries  of  the  Roman  women.  It  enacted  that  no 
woman  should  have  more  than  half  an  ounce 
of  gold,  nor  wear  a  dress  of  different  colors,  nor 
ride  in  a  carriage  in  the  city,  or  in  any  town, 
or  within  a  mile  of  it,  unless  on  account  ufpub- 
lic  sacrifices.  This  law  was  repealed  in  195, 
notwithstanding  the  vehement  opposition  of  the 
elderCato.— 2.  Q.,aRoman  general  iu  tbeMitb- 
radatic  war,  B.C.  68,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mitb- 
radates,  but  was  subsequently  surrendered  by 
the  latter  to  Sulla. — 3.  C,  an  intimate  friend  of 
C.  Julius  Cesar,  whose  private  affairs  he  man- 
aged in  conjunction  with  Cornelius  Balbus.  Op- 
pius  was  the  author  of  several  works,  referred 
to  by  tbe  ancient  writers,  but  all  of  whicb  have 
perished.  "Hie  authorship  of  the  histories  of 
the  Alexandrine,  African,  and  Spanish  wars 
was  a  disputed  point  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Suetonius,  some  assigning  them  to  Oppius,  and 
others  to  Hirtius.  But  the  similarity  in  style 
and  diction  between  the  work  on  the  Alexan 
drine  war  and  the  last  book  of  the  Commenta- 
ries on  the  Gallic  war  leads  to  the  conclusion 
ttiat  the  former,  at  all  events,  was  tbe  work  of 
Hirtius.  Tbe  book  on  the  African  war  was 
probably  written  by  Oppius.  He  also  wrote  the 
lives  of  several  distinguished  Komans,  such  as 
Scipio  Africanus  the  elder,  Marius,  Pompey, 
and  probably  Cssar. 

Ops,  a  female  Roman  divinity  of  plenty  anri 
fertility,  as  is  indicated  by  ber  name,  which  is 
connected  with  opimtu,  opulmtui,  inopM,  and 
copia.  She  was  regarded  as  the  wife  of  Sa- 
turnus,  and  the  protectress  of  every  thing  con- 
nected with  agriculture.  Her  abode  was  in  the 
earth,  and  hence  those  who  invoked  her  used  to 
touch  tbe  ground.  Her  worship  was  intimately 
connected  with  that  of  her  husband  Saturnus, 
for  she  had  both  temples  and  festivals  in  com- 
mon with  him ;  bat  slie  had  likewise  a  separate 
sanctuary  on  the  Capitol,  and  in  the  vicus  ju- 
garius,  not  far  from  the  temple  of  Saturnus,  she 
bad  an  altar  in  common  with  Ceres.  The  fosti 
vals  of  Ops  are  called  Opalia  and  Opieongivia, 
from  her  surname  Conma,  connected  with  tbe 
verb  aeren,  to  sow. 
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lOn  { Qf),  sun  of  Pisenor,  and  fatbw  of  En- 
nclea,  tbe  nurse  of  Telemachus  ] 

Optatus.  [1.  A  freedman  ofTiberias  Clandi- 
us,  and  prxfectus  classis,  brought  the  scar  {tea- 
rut)  fish  from  the  Carpathian  Sea  to  the  waters 
on  the  coast  of  Italy.]— 2.  Bishop  of  Milevi  in 
Numidia,  flourished  under  the  emperors  Valeo- 
tinian  and  Valeos.  He  wrote  a  work,  still  ex- 
tsnt.  against  the  errors  of  tbe  Dooatists,  en- 
titled De  ScMamate  Donatittantm  adeeriat  Par- 
menianum.    Edited  by  Dopin,  Paris,  fol.,  1700. 

Opca  ('0!To*r,  contraction  of'Oirotif.  'Ov 
ovvTia{}.  I.  (Now  Talania  or  Taknti  ?),  the  cap- 
ital of  Ae  Opnntian  LoorisDS,  was  situated,  ac- 
eording  to  Strabo,  fifteen  stadia  (not  quite  two 
miles)  fVora  the  sea,  and  sixty  utadia  from  its 
harbor  Cyoos ;  but,  according  to  Livy,  it  was 
only  one  mile  from  the  coast.  It  was  tbe  birth- 
place of  Patroclus.  The  bay  of  theEuboean  Sea, 
near  this  town,  was  called OFONriuaSiNos.  Vid. 
LocBt. — 2.  A  small  town  in  Elis, 

[OpD5('On-oiif).  1.  SonofJuptter(Zeas)and 
Protogenia,  was  king  of  the  Epeans  and  father 
of  Cambyse. — 2.  Son  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and 
Cambyse,  step-son  of  Ijocrus,  and  grandson  of 
No.  I ;  said  to  have  given  name  to  tlie  Opnntii 
Ijjcri.J 

OaA.  1.  rOpo),  a  city  of  Carmania,  near  the 
hordeis  of  Gedrosia.— 3.  ("Qpa),  a  city  in  the 
northwest  of  India,  near  the  sources  of  the  In- 
das. 

Orjb.    Vid.  Oarrjs. 

OsBELns  (*0p&7^f),  a  mountain  in  the  north- 
east of  Macedonia,  on  the  borders  of  Thrace, 
extends  from  Mount  Rhodope  along  the  Stiymon 
to  Mount  Pangaeue. 

ObbilIus  ^pillsb,  a  Roman  grammarian 
and  schoolmaster,  best  known  to  us  from  his 
baviog  been  the  teacher  of  Horace,  who  gives 
him  the  epithet  of  plagotu*  from  the  severe 
floggings  which  his  pupils  received  firom  him. 
[Hot.,  Ep.,  il,  I,  71.)  He  was  a  nativeofBene- 
ventum,  and  after  serving  as  an  apparitor  of  the 
magistrates,  and  also  as  a  soldier  in  the  army, 
he  setned  at  Rome  in  tbe  fiftieth  year  of  his 
ai^e,  in  the  consulship  of  Cicero,  B.C.  63.  He 
lived  nearly  one  hundred  years,  but  had  lost  his 
memory  long  before  bis  death. 

[Obbitanidu,  a  city  of  Samntum,  northwest 
of  Beneventum.] 

Obbona,  a  female  Roman  divinity,  was  in- 
voked by  parents  wlio  had  been  deprived  of 
their  children  and  desired  to  have  others,  and 
also  in  dangerous  maladies  of  children. 

ObcIdbs  InsCljIe  (now  Orkney  and  Shetland 
Ulet),  a  group  of  several  small  islands  off  the 
northern  coast  of  Britain,  with  which  the  Ro- 
mans first  became  acquainted  when  Agrioola 
sailed  round  the  north  of  Britain. 

OscBOHENna  {'Opxifievo;  :  'OfixofUnwc).  1. 
|Now  Scripu),  an  ancient,  wealthy,  and  power 
fill  oity  01  Bceotia,  the  capital  of  tbe  Minyean 
empire  {n  the  ante-historical  ages  cf  Greece, 
and  hence  called  by  Homer  the  Minyean  Orcha- 
menus  {'Ofix-  tStvveioc).  It  was  situated  nortb- 
west  of  the  I^ke  Copais,  on  tbe  River  Cephieus, 
and  was  built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  which  stood  the  acropolis.  It  is  said  to 
hare  been  originally  called  Andrcit  C^vipjiU), 
from  Andreas,  the  son  of  Fencus,  who  emi- 
grated from  the  Pcneus  in  Thcssaly ;  to  have , 


been  afterward  called  Phlegya  (4Atyira),  Iron 
Pblegyas,  a  son  of  Mars  (Ares)  ana  Chfyse ; 
and  to  have  finally  obtained  its  later  name  from 
Orchomeous,  son  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  or  PIteocles 
and  the  Danaid  Hesione,  and  father  of  Minyas 
This  Orchomenus  was  regarded  as  the  real 
founder  of  tbe  Minyean  empire,  which,  before 
the  time  of  tbe  Trojan  war,  extended  over  tbe 
whole  of  the  west  of  Bceotia.  The  cities  nt 
Coronea,  Haliartos,  Lebedea,  and  Cbsronea 
were  subject  to  it ;  and  even  Thebes  at  one 
time  was  compelled  to  pay  it  tribute.  It  lost, 
however,  much  of  its  power  after  its  capture  by 
Hercules,  but  in  the  time  of  tbe  Trojan  war  it 
still  appears  as  a  powerful  city.  Sixty  years 
after  the  Trojan  war  it  was  taken  by  the  Boeo- 
tians, its  empire  was  completely  destroyed,  and 
it  became  a  member  of  the  Bceotian  league. 
All  this  belongs  to  the  mythical  ^riod.  In  the 
historical  age  it  continued  to  exist  as  an  inde- 
pendent town  till  B.C.  367,  when  it  was  taken 
and  destroyed  by  the  Thebans,  and  its  inhabit- 
ants murdered  or  sold  as  slaves.  In  order  to 
weaken  Thebes,  it  was  rebuilt  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Athenians,  but  was  soon  destroyed 
again  by  the  Thebans ;  and  although  it  was 
again  restored  by  Philip  in  S38,  it  never  re- 
covered its  former  prosperity ;  and  in  the  time 
of  Strabo  was  in  ruins.  The  moat  celebrated 
bnilding  in  Orehomenus  was  Uie  so-called  treas* 
ary  of  Minyas,  but  which,  lilte  tbe  similar  mono- 
ment  at  Mycenas,  was  more  probably  a  family 
vault  of  the  ancient  heroes  of  tbe  place.  It 
was  a  circular  vault  of  massive  masonry  em- 
bedded in  tbe  hill,  with  an  arched  roof,  and  had 
a  side  door  of  entrance.  The  remains  of  this 
building  are  extant,  and  its  form  may  still  be 
traced,  though  the  whole  of  tbe  stone- work  of 
the  vault  has  disai^ared.  Orehomenus  pos- 
sessed a  very  ancient  temple  of  the  Charites  or 
Graces,  and  here  was  celebrated  in  the  most 
ancient  times  a  musical  festival,  which  war  /ire. 
quented  by  poets  and  singers  ftom  all  parts  of 
the  Hellenic  world.  There  was  a  temide  of 
Hercules  seven  sudia  north  of  the  town,  near 
tbe  sources  of  the  River  Melas.  Orehomenus 
is  memorable  on  account  of  the  great  victoi? 
which  Sulla  gained  in  its  neighborhood  ovei 
Archelaua,  tbe  general  of  Mitbradates,  B.C.  86. 
— 3.  (Now  Ka^ki),  an  ancient  town  of  Arcadia, 
mentioned  by  Homer  with  tbe  epithet  nokvftifXot, 
to  diatingui^  it  from  tbe  Minyean  Orehomenus, 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Orehomenus, 
son  of  Lycaon.  It  was  situated  on  a  hill  north- 
west of  Mantinea,  and  its  territory  included  the 
towns  of  Methydrium,  Theisoa,  Teutbis,  and  the 
Tripolts.  In  the  Peloponnesian  warOrcbome- 
nos  sided  with  Sparta,  and  was  taken  by  the 
Athenians.  After  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  tbe 
Orchomenians  did  not  join  Vba  Arcadian  con- 
federacy in  consequence  of  its  ^tred  against 
Mantinea.  In  the  contests  between  tbe  Acbn- 
ans  and  .£toliaoa,  it  was  taken  soccessively  by 
Cleomenes  and  Antigonus  Doson,  but  it  event 
ually  became  a  member  of  the  Achean  league 
— S.  A  town  on  tbe  confines  of  Macedonia  and 
Thcssaly,  and  hence  sometimes  sa  d  to  belong 
to  tbe  former,  and  sometimes  to  tbe  latter  coun- 
try. 

Obcub.    Vid.  Hades. 

Oboissus  ('Op  Vc^)*  B  tributary  ofUte  IsMr 
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I'now  Danube)  in  Scyth.'a,  mentioned  by  Herodo- 
tus, but  which  can  not  be  identified  with  any 
modern  rtver. 

OrdovIces,  a  people  io  the  west  orBritaio, 
opposite  the  island  Moaa  (now  AngUtey),  occu- 
pylDg  the  northern  portion  ofthe  modern  Walcx. 

OrsIdbs,    Vid.  NvMPH^. 

[Obesbius  {'Op6aiioc),  a  Boeolian  warrior  in 
Ihe  Greek  army  before  Troy,  slain  by  Hector] 

Ubeeta  {^OpioTot),  a  people  in  the  north  of 
Epirus,  on  the  burilers  of  Klacedonia,  inhabiting 
the  district  named  ador  them,  Obestis  orOasM 
TiAs.  They  were  originally  independent,  but 
were  afterward  subject  to  the  Macedonian  mon- 
archs.  They  were  declared  free  by  the  Romans 
in  their  war  with  Philip.  According  to  the  le- 
gend, they  derived  their  name  from  Orestes, 
who  is  said  to  have  fled  into  this  country  aHer 
mardering  fais  mother,  and  to  have  there  found- 
ed the  town  of  Argos  Orestioum. 

OaesTEs  ('Op/ffri/f).  1-  Son  of  Agamemnon 
and  Clytsemnestra,  and  brother  of  Cbrysothe- 
rois,  Laodice  (Eiectra),  and  Iphianassa  (iphi- 
genia).  According  to  the  Homeric  account, 
Agamemnon,  on  bis  return  from  Troy,  was  mur- 
dered by  .£gisthus  and  ClytKmnestra  before  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  him.  In  the  eighth 
year  after  his  father's  murder  Orestes  came 
from  Athens  to  Mycens  and  slew  the  murderer 
of  his  father.  This  simple  story  of  Orestea  has 
been  enlarged  and  embellished  in  various  ways 
by  the  tragic  poets.  Tbua  it  is  said  that  at  the 
murder  ofAgamemnoo  it  was  intended  to  dis- 
patch Orestes  also,  but  that  by  means  of  Eiec- 
tra he  was  secretly  carried  to  Strophias,  king 
in  Phocis,  who  was  married  to  Anaxibia,  the 
sister  of  Agamemnon.  According  to  some, 
Orestes  was  saved  by  his  nurse,  who  allowed 
^gisthus  to  kill  her  own  child,  supposing  it  to 
be  Orestes.  In  the  house  of  Strophius,  Ores- 
tes grew  up  with  the  king's  son  Pylades,  with 
whom  he  had  formed  Uiat  doee  and  intimate 
friendship  which  has  become  proverbial.  Being 
frequently  reminded  by  messengers  from  Eiec- 
tra of  the  necessity  of  avenging  his  Other's 
death,  he  consulted  the  oracle  of  Itelphi,  which 
strengthened  him  in  his  plan.  He  therefore  re- 
paired in  secret  to  Argos.  Here  be  pretend«l 
to  be  a  messenger  of  Slro[diiu8,  who  had  come 
to  announce  the  death  of  Orestes,  and  brought 
the  ashes  of  the  deceased.  After  visiting  his 
father's  tomb,  and  sacrificing  upon  it  a  lock  of 
his  hair,  be  made  himself  known  to  hia  sister 
Eiectra,  and  soon  afterward  slew  both  ^gia- 
thus  and  Clytsmnestra  in  the  palace.  Imme- 
diatehr  after  the  marder  of  his  mother  he  was 
seized  with  madness.  He  now  fled  from  land 
to  land,  pursued  by  the  Erinnyes  of  his  mother. 
At  length,  by  Apollo's  advice,  he  took  refuge 
with  Minerva  (Athena)  at  Athens.  The  god- 
dess afforded  him  protection,  and  appointed  the 
courtof  the  Areopagus  to  decide  bis  fate.  The 
Erinnyes  brought  forward  their  accusation,  and 
Orestes  made  the  command  of  the  Delphic  or- 
acle hia  excuse.  When  the  court  voted,  and 
was  equally  divided,  Orestes  was  acquitted  by 
the  command  of  Minerva  (Athena).  According 
to  another  modification  of  the  legend,  Orestes 
consulted  Apollo  how  he  could  be  delivered  from 
his  madness  and  incessant  wandering.  The 
advised  him  to  so  to  Tauris  io  ScjUiia,  and 
6TO 


I  to  fetch  from  that  country  the  image  of  ihana 
(Artemis),  which  was  believed  to  have  fallen 
there  from  heaven,  and  to  carry  it  tu  Athens 
Orestes  and  Pylades  accordingly  went  to  Tau- 
ris, where  Thoas  was  king.  On  their  arrival 
tbey  were  seized  by  the  natives,  in  order  to  be 
•tacrificed  to  Diana  (Artemis),  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country.  But  Tphigenia,  the 
priestess  of  Diana  f.Vriemis),  was  the  sister  nf 
Orestes,  and,  atler  recognizing  each  other,  all 
three  escaped  with  the  statue  of  the  goddess. 
After  hia  return  to  Peloponnesus,  Orestes  took 
possession  of  his  father's  kingdom  at  Mycenn, 
which  had  been  usurped  by  Aletes  or  Mtnclaus. 
When  Cylarabes  of  Argos  died  without  leaving 
any  heir,  Orestes  became  king  of  Argos  also. 
The  Lacedaemonians  likewise  mads  him  their 
king  of  their  own  accord,  because  they  prefer- 
red him,  the  grandson  of  Tyndareos,  to  Nico- 
stratus  and  Megapenthes,  the  sons  of  Menelaus 
by  a  slave.  The  Arcadians  and  Phocians  in- 
creased his  power  by  allying  themselves  with 
him.  He  married  Hermione,  the  daughter  of 
Menelaus,  and  became  by  her  the  father  nf  Tia- 
amenus.  The  stoiy  of  bis  marriage  with  Her- 
mione, who  bad  previoudy  been  married  to 
Neoptolemus,  is  related  elsewhere.  Vid.  Hbb- 
HioNE,  Nkoptolkvos.  Hc  died  of  the  bite  of 
a  snake  in  Arcadia,  and  his  body,  in  accordance 
with  an  oracle,  was  afterward  carried  from  Te- 
gea  to  Sparta,  and  there  buried ;  his  bones  are 
said  to  have  been  found,  during  a  truce  in  a  war 
between  the  Lacedsmonians  and  TegeataM^ 
under  a  blacksmith's  shop  in  Tegea.— S.  Re- 
gent of  Italy  during  the  short  reign  of  his  io&nt 
son  Romulus  Augustnlus,  A.D.  475-476.  Ha 
was  born  in  Pannonia,  and  served  for  soma 
years  under  Attila  :  after  whose  death  he  rose 
to  eminence  at  the  Roman  court  Having  been 
intrusted  with  the  command  of  an  army  by  Ju- 
lius Nepos,  he  deposed  this  emperor,  and  plac- 
ed bis  son  Romulus  Angustnlas  on  tfie  throne ; 
but  in  the  fallowing  year  he  was  defeated  by 
Odoacer  and  put  to  death.  Vid.  Odoacbb. — 3. 
L.  AuBKLiDs  Orestes,  consul  B.C.  126,  receiv- 
ed Sardinia  as  fais  province,  where  he  remain- 
ed upward  of  three  years.  C.  Gracchus  was 
questor  to  Orestes  in  Sardinia. — 4.  Cn.  Avna- 
lus  Orestes,  originally  belonged  to  the  Anrelia 
gens,  whence  his  surname  of  Orestes,  and  waa 
adopted  by  Cn.  Anfidins,  the  historian,  when 
the  latter  was  an  old  man.  Orestes  was  con- 
sul 71  B.C. 

Orestsdu,  Orestheitk,  or  ORESTaASinxCOp- 
iffTtiov,  'OplaSeiQv,  'OpegBaaiov),  a  town  in  the 
south  of  Arcadia,  io  the  district  Hanalia,  not 
far  from  Megalopolis. 

OekstIas.  1.  The  conntiy  of  the  Oreste. 
Vid.  Orkbta.— 8.  A  name  freqnently  given 
by  the  Byzantine  writers  to  Hadrianopolis  in 
Thrace. 

Orestilla,  AcrelIii.    Vid.  AaiEUA- 

[Orestis.    Vid.  Oresta.] 

Oritami,  a  powerful  people  in  the  southwest 
ofHispaniaTarraconensis.bounded  on  the  sooth 
by  Bstica,  on  the  north  by  the  Carpetani,  on  the 
west  by  Lusitania,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Bas- 
tetani ;  their  territory  corresponded  to  the  east* 
ern  part  of  Granada,  the  whole  of  La  Mancka^ 
and  the  western  part  of  Murcia.  Their  chief 
town  was  Castvlo. 
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0«l08  COpeog :  "Qpeliuc),  a  town  In  the  north 
•f  Eubfca,  on  the  River  Callas,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  Telethriam,  and  in  the  district 
HestiKotis,  was  itself  originally  called  Hestiiea 
or  Htstisea.  After  the  Persian  wars,  Oreus,  with 
the  rest  of  Eubcea,  became  subject  to  the  Athe- 
Qiaos ;  bat  on  the  reTolt  of  the  island  in  B.C. 
445,  Oreas  was  taken  by  Periclea.  its  inhabi^ 
ants  expelled,  and  their  place  sapplied  by  two 
thousand  Athenians.  The  site  of  Oreus  made 
it  an  important  place,  and  its  name  fi^uently 
occurs  in  the  Grecian  wars  down  to  the  disBO> 
ution  of  the  Achsan  league. 

[ORFinB,  M.,  a  Roman  eques,  of  the  municip- 
iam  of  Atella,  was  a  tribune  of  the  soldiers  in 
C«flar*8  anny,  whom  Cicero  strongly  recom- 
mended in  B.C.  69  to  his  brother  Quintus,  who 
was  then  one  of  Cesar's  legates.] 

Oboet6riz,  the  noblest  and  richest  among 
the  HeWetii,  formed  a  conspiracy  to  obtain  the 
royal  power  B.C.  61,  and  persuaded  his  coun- 
trymen to  emigrate  fi-om  their  own  country. 
Two  years  were  devoted  to  matdng  the  neces- 
sary preparations ;  bat  the  real  designs  of  Or- 
getorix  having  meantime  transpired,  and  the 
Helvetii  having  attempted  to  bring  hfm  to  trial, 
lie  suddenly  died,  probably,  as  was  suspected, 
by  his  own  hands. 

OribasIvs  {'Opet6aatof  or  'Opiideiof),  an  em- 
inent Greek  medical  writer,  bom  about  A.D. 
S39,  either  at  Sardis  in  Lydia,  or  at  Fei^amns 
in  Mysia.  He  eariy  acquired  a  great  profes- 
sional reputation.  He  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  Emperor  Julian,  with  whom  he  became 
acquainted  aereral  years  t>efore  Julian's  acces- 
sion to  the  throne.  He  was  almost  the  only 
person  to  whom  Julian  imparted  the  secret  of 
his  apostaey  from  Christianity.  He  accompa- 
nied Jnlian  in  bis  expedition  against  Persia, 
and  was  wiUi  him  at  the  time  of  his  death,  863. 
The  succeeding  emperors,  Valentinian  and  Va- 
leQS,  confiscated  the  property  of  Oribasius,  and 
banished  him.  He  was  afterward  recalled  from 
ezfle,  and  was  alive  at  least  as  late  as  995.  Of 
the  personal  character  of  OrU>asius  we  know 
little  or  nothing,  hot  it  is  clear  that  he  wa^  much 
attached  to  paganism  and  to  the  heathen  phi- 
losophy. He  was  an  intimate  ftiend  of  Euna- 
plus,  who  praises  him  very  highly,  and  wrote 
an  account  of  bis  life.  We  posaeas  at  present 
three  works  of  Oribasins:  1.  ColUcIa  Mediei- 
nalia  ['Swayoyal  'larputaC),  or  sometimes  Heb- 
dtmecontabO^  CE^^t^KovrtflbMor).  wllieh  was 
compiled  at  the  command  Jnlian,  when  Ori- 
basins was  still  B  yonng  man.  It  contains  hut 
little  original  matter,  but  is  very  valuable  on 
pceonnt  of  the  numerous  extracts  from  writers 
whose  works  are  no  longer  extant.  More  than 
half  of  this  work  is  now  lost,  and  what  remains 
18  in  some  confusion.  There  is  no  complete 
edition  of  the  work.  3.  An  s^ridgment  {Ivvo- 
^it)  of  Uie  fbrmer  woric,  in  nine  books.  It  was 
vittteB  thirty  years  after  the  former.  8.  Eu- 
poritta,  or  De  facile  Parabilibut  (Eviroptera),  in 
four  books.  Both  this  and  the  preceding  work 
'Were  intended  as  manuals  of  the  practice  of 
medicine. 

ObIccm  or  OkIcub  {'Qpixov,  'Upixot:  'QplKio^: 
now  Erieko),  an  important  Greek  town  on  the 
coast  of  Illyria,  near  the  Cerannian  Monntains 
and  ihe  frontiers  of  Epirns.  According  to  tra- 


I  ditiou.  it  was  founded  by  the  Eubceans,  «fho 
were  cast  here  by  a  storm  on  their  return  from 
Troy  ;  but  according  to  anfrther  legend,  it  was 
a  Colchian  colony.  The  town  was  strongly 
fortified,  but  its  harbor  wia  not  very  secure. 
It  was  destroyed  in  the  civil  wars,  but  was  re- 
built by  Herodes  Atticus.  The  turpentine  tree 
{terebinthuf)  grew  in  the  neighborhood  of  Oricus 
GaioiKSB  CQpiyiviK),  usually  called  Oaioiir, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  early  Christian 
writers,  was  bom  at  Alexandres  A.D.  186.  He 
received  a  careful  education  from  his  father, 
Leonides,  who  was  a  devout  Christian  ;  and  he 
snhsequently  became  a  pupil  of  Clement  of  Al< 
exandrea.  His  father  having  been  put  to  death 
in  the  perseontion  of  the  Christians  in  the  tenth 
year  of  Serenis  (S02),  Origen  was  reduced  to 
destitution ;  whereupon  he  became  a  teacher 
of  grsmmar,  and  soon  acqoired  a  great  repute 
tion.  At  the  same  time  he  gave  instruction  in 
Christiabity  to  several  of  the  heathen ;. and, 
though  only  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  cateehist,  which  was 
vacant  throogh  the  dispersion  of  the  clergy  con- 
sequent on  the  persecution.  The  young  teach- 
er showed  a  zeal  and  self-denial  beyond  his 
years.  Deeming  his  profession  as  teacher  of 
grammar  inconsistent  with  his  sacred  work,  he 
gave  it  up;  and  he  lived  on  the  merest  pit- 
tance. His  food  and  his  periods  of  sleep  were 
restricted  within  the  narrowest  limits ;  and  he 
performed  a  strange  act  of  self-matilaUon,  in 
obedience  to  what  he  regarded  as  the  recom- 
mendation of  Christ.  (Matth.,  xix.,  12.)  At  a 
later  time,  however,  he  repudiated  this  liter&l 
understanding  of  our  Lord's  words.  About  21 1 
or  312  Origen  visited  Rome,  where  he  made, 
however,  a  veiy  short  stay.  On  his  return  to 
Alexandrea  he  contiooed  to  diachar^  his  duties 
as  cateehist,  and  to  pursne  his  biblical  studies 
About  316  he  paid  a  visit  to  Cssarea  in  Pales- 
tine, and  about  380  be  travelled  into  Greece. 
Shortly  after  his  return  to  Alexandrea  he  had 
to  encounter  the  open  enmity  of  Demetrius,  the 
bishop  of  the  city.  He  was  first  deprived  of  his 
office  of  cateehist.  and  was  oompened  to  leave 
Alexandrea ;  and  Demetrins  afterward  procured 
bis  degradation  firom  the  priesthood  and  his  ex- 
communication. The  charges  brought  against 
him  are  not  specified ;  but  his  unpopularity  ap- 
pears to  have  arisen  from  the  obooxious  char- 
acter of  some  of  his  opinions,  and  was  increas- 
ed Iqr  the  eiroomstance  that  even  in  his  lifetime 
his  writings  were  seriously  corrupted.  Origen 
withdrew  to  Cesarea  in  Palestine,  where  be  was 
received  with  the  greatest  kindness.  Among 
his  pupils  at  this  place  was  Gregory  Thanma- 
targus,  who  afterward  became  his  panegyrist. 
In  235  Origen  fled  from  Cesarea  in  Palestine, 
and  took  refuge  at  Cesarea  in  Cappadocia, 
where  he  remained  concealed  two  years.  It 
was  subsequent  to  this  that  he  undertook  a  sec- 
ond jonroey  into  Greece,  the  date  of  which  is 
doubtful.  In  the  Decian  persecution  (349-351), 
Origen  was  put  to  the  torture  ;  but,  though  bis 
life  was  spared,  the  sufferings  which  he  under- 
went hastened  bis  end.  He  died  in  353  or  3M, 
in  his  sixty-ninth  year,  at  in  which  city 
he  was  buried.  The  following  are  the  moe*. 
important  of  Origen's  works:  1.  The  Hexapla. 
whi(^  consisted  of  six  copiaa  of  the  Old  Test» 
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■iciit,  ranged  in  parallel  columns.  The  first 
tolumn  contaiaed  the  Hebrew  text  in  Hebrew 
characters,  the  second  the  same  text  in  Greek 
eharacters,  the  third  tbe  version  of  Aquila,  the 
fourth  that  of  Symmachus,  the  fifth  the  Septua- 
gtnt,  the  sixth  the  version  of  Theodotion.  Be- 
sides tbe  compilation  and  arrangement  of  these 
versioos,  Origen  added  marginal  notes,  contain- 
ing, among  other  things,  an  explanation  of  the 
Hebrew  names.  Only  fragments  of  this  valu- 
able work  are  extant,  the  best  edition  of  which 
is  by  Montfaucon,  Paris,  1714.  S.  ExegetieaX 
uorkt,  which  comprehend  three  classes:  (1.) 
Tomi,  which  Jerome  renden  Fo^Kimna,  contain- 
ing ample  commentaries,  in  which  he  ^ve  full 
scope  to  his  intellect.  (2.)  Scholia,  brief  notes 
on  detached  passages.  (3.)  Homilia,  popular 
e^sitions,  chiefly  delivered  at  Cssarea.  In 
his  various  expositions  Origen  sought  to  ex- 
tract from  the  Sacred  Writings  their  historical, 
mystjeal  or  prophetical,  and  moral  significance. 
His  desire  of  finding  continually  a  mystical 
sense  led  him  freqpently  into  the  neglect  of  the 
historical  sense,  and  even  into  the  denial  of  its 
truth.  This  capital  fault  has  at  all  times  fur- 
nished ground  for  depreciating  his  labors,  and 
has  no  doubt  materially  diminished  their  value: 
it  mnst  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  his  de- 
nial of  the  historical  truth  of  the  Sacred  Writ- 
ings is  mora  Uian  occasional,  or  that  it  has  been 
earned  out  to  the  full  extent  which  some  of  his 
acGOserB  have  charged  upon  him.  3.  De  Prm- 
eifiu  {Tltpi  of^Ov).  This  work  was  the  great 
object  of  attack  with  Origen's  enemies,  and  the 
source  from  which  they  derived  their  chief  evi* 
dence  of  his  various  alleged  heresies.  It  was 
divided  into  Ibnr  books.  Of  this  woric  some 
important  fragments  are  extant ;  and  the  Latin 
version  of  Rufinus  has  come  down  to  us  entire ; 
but  Rufinus  took  great  liberties  with  the  orig- 
inal, and  the  unfaithfulness  of  his  version  is  de- 
nounced in  the  strongest  terms  by  Jertnne.  4. 
ExhorUtio  tul  Martyrium  (Eic  ftaarvpwv  npor/Mir- 
ruof  X&y<t()%  or  De  Mortem  (HtfH  pofnv^w), 
written  during  the  persecution  under  the  Em- 
peror Haximio  (33&-238),  and  still  extant.  6. 
Contra  Celavm  JAbri  VIII.  (Kord  K£^aov  t6/u)i 
Btill  extsnt.  In  this  important  work  Origen 
defends  the  truth  of  Christianity  |^>nst  the 
attacks  of  Celsos.  Vid.  Cblbits.  There  is  a 
valuable  work  entitled  Fhilocalia  (^iJioKoXla), 
which  is  a  conqiilation  by  Basil  of  Csesarea  and 
bis  friend  Gregory  of  Nauanzns,  made  almost 
exclnaively  from  the  writings  of  Origen,  of 
which  many  important  fragments  have  been 
thus  preserved.  Few  writers  have  exercised 
greater  influence  by  the  force  of  their  intellect 
and  the  variety  of  their  attainments  than  Origen, 
or  have  been  the  occasion  of  longer  and  more 
acrimonious  disputes.  Of  his  more  distinctive 
tenets,  several  bad  leferenee  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  to  the  snbject  of  the  incametion, 
and  to  the  pre-existence  of  Christ's  human  soul, 
which,  as  well  as  the  pre>exist*ence  of  ether  hu- 
man souls,  he  affirmed.  He  was  charged,  also, 
with  holding  the  corporeity  of  angels,  and  with 
other  enwsaa  to  angels  and  damons.  Helield 
tbe  IVeedom  of  the  hnman  will,  and  ascribed  to 
man  a  nature  less  oonrupt  and  depraved  than 
was  consistent  with  orthodox  views  of  the  op- 
sration  of  divine  grace.  He  held  the  doctrine 
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of  the  universal  restoration  of  the  guilty,  con> 
ceiving  that  the  devil  alone  would  suffer  eternal 
punishment.  The  best  edition  of  tiis  works  is 
by  Delarue.  Paris,  1733-1759,  4  vols.  fol. ;  [re- 
printed in  25  vols.  8vo,  1831-46,  under  the  edi- 
torial care  of  Lommatsch.] 

[Orink  COpetvv,  now  Dahlak,  in  the  Uulf  of 
Mattaeuah),  an  island  of  the  Sinus  Arahicus,  off 
the  coast  of  .Ethiopia,  in  ttie  Sinus  Adulicus.] 

OsiNOts  or  Oninqis,  probably  the  same  plac* 
88  AuRiNz,  a  wealthy  town  in  Hispania  Bctica^ 
with  silver  mines,  near  Munda. 

OxioN  ('Qpiuv),  son  of  Hyrieua,  of  Hyria,  in 
Boeolia,  a  handsome  giant  and  hunter,  said  to 
have  been  called  by  tbe  Bceotians  Candaon. 
Once  he  came  to  Chios  (Ophiusa),  and  fell  in 
love  with  Aero  or  Merope,  the  daughter  of 
CEnopion  by  the  nymph  Helice.  He  cleared 
the  island  frpm  wild  beasts,  and  brought  the 
spoils  of  the  chase  as  presents  to  bis  beloved ; 
but  as  (Eoopion  constantly  deferred  the  mar- 
riage, Orion  once  when  intoxicated  offered  vio- 
lence to  the  maiden.  CEnopion  now  implored 
the  assistance  of  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  who 
caused  Orion  to-be  thrown  into  a  deep  sleep  by 
satyrs,  in  which  state  CEnopion  deprived  him 
of  bis  siffht.  Being  informed  by  an  oracle  that 
he  should  recover  his  sight  if  be  would  go  to- 
ward the  east  and  expose  his  eye-balls  to  the 
rays  of  the  rising  sun,  Orion  followed  the  sound 
of  a  Cyclops'  hammer,  went  to  Lemnos,  where 
Vulcan  (Hephsestus)  gave  to  him  Cedalion  as 
his  guide.  Having  recovered  his  sight,  Orion 
returned  to  Chios  to  take  vengeance  on  O^no- 
pion  ;  but,  as  the  latter  had  been  concealed  by 
his  friends,  Orion  was  unable  to  find  him,  ana 
then  proceeded  to  Crete,  vrtiere  be  lived  as  • 
hnnter  with  Diana  (Artemis).  The  cause  ot 
his  death,  which  took  place  either  in  Crete  oi 
Chios,  is  differently  stated.  According  to  some, 
Eos  (Aurora),  who  loved  Orion  for  his  beauty, 
carried  him  off,  but  as  the  gods  were  angry  at 
this,  Diana  (Artemis)  killed  him  with  an  arrow 
in  Ortygia.  According  to  others,  he  was  be- 
loved by  Diana  (Artemis),  and  Apollo,  indig- 
nant at  his  sister's  affection  for  him,  asserted 
that  she  was  unable  to  hit  with  her  arrow  a  dis 
tant  point  which  he  showed  her  in  the  sea.  She 
thereupon  took  ahu,  and  hit  it,  but  the  point 
was  the  bead  of  Orion,  who  had  been  swim- 
ming fn  tbe  sea.  A  third  account,  which  Hor- 
ace follows  ( Carm.,  ii.,  4, 7S),  statm  that  he  at- 
tempted  to  violate  Artemis  (Diana),  and  was 
killed  by  the  goddess  with  one  of  her  arrows. 
A  fourth  account,  lastly,  states  that  he  boasted 
he  would  conquer  every  animal,  and  would  cleai 
the  earth  from  all  wild  beasts ;  but  the  earth 
sent  forth  a  scorpion  which  destroyed  him.  JE%- 
culapius  attempted  to  recall  him  to  life,  but  was 
slain  by  Jupiter  (Zeus)  with  a  flash  of  lightning 
The  accounts  of  bis  parentage  and  birth-place 
vary  in  the  diflerent  writers,  for  some  call  hitr 
a  son  of  Neptune  (Poseidon)  and  Euryale,  and 
others  say  that  he  was  bom  of  the  earth,  or  a 
son  of  (Enopion.  He  is  further  called  a  The- 
ban  or  TanagrKan,  but  probably  because  Hyria, 
bis  native  phice,  sometimes  belonged  to  Inna- 
era  and  sometimes  to  Thebes.  Alter  his  death 
Orion  was  placed  among  the  stars,  where  ho 
appears  as  a  giant  with  a  girdle,  sword,  a  lion'a 
skin,  and  a  club.   The  constellation  of  Orion 
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■ot  at  the  oommenoement  orXoTember,  at  wh  ich 
iirae  sturmsand  rain  were  frequent;  lience  he 
is  oden  called  imbrifer,  nimboaits,  or  aquotua. 

UsioN  and  Orvs  {^'Qpluv  and  *£tfx>c),  names  of 
several  ancient  gnmmanaDa,  who  are  frequent- 
ly confounded  vith  each  other.  It  appears, 
however,  that  we  may  distinguish  three  writ- 
era  of  these  names.  I.  Orion,  a  Theban  gram- 
marian, who  taught  at  Ceesarea  in  the  fifth 
century  after  Christ,  and  is  the  author  of  a  lex- 
icon, still  extant,  published  by  Sturz,  Lips., 
1820.— 2.  Obus,  of  Miletus,  a  grammarian,  liv- 
ed in  the  second  century  after  Christ,  and  was 
the  author  of  the  works  mentioned  by  Snidas. 
— 3.  Obus,  an  Alexandrine  grammarian,  who 
taught  at  Constantinople  not  earlier  than  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ. 

Orippo,  a  town  in  Hispania,  on  the  road  be- 
tween Gades  and  Hispalis. 

Oivts,  HorIt^  or  Ora  ('OiMirai,  ''Qptu),  a 
peoide  of  Gedroeia,  who  inbaoited  a  oiataict 
00  the  coast  neiriy  two  hundred  miles  long, 
aboQDding  in  wine,  com,  rice,  and  palm-trees, 
the  modern  Urhoo  on  the  coast  of  Beloochistan. 
Some  of  the  ancient  writers  assert  that  they 
were  of  Indian  origin,  while  others  say  that, 
thoogh  they  resembled  the  Indians  in  many  of 
Uwir  customs,  they  spolte  a  difibrent  laniraage. 

Oritbtii.  i^OpeSSvta).  1.  Saughter  ofErech- 
tfaeus,  king  of  Athens,  and  Praxitbea.  Once, 
as  she  had  strayed  beyond  the  River  Ilissus,  she 
was  seized  by  Boreas  and  carried  ofTto  Thrace, 
where  she  bore  to  Boreas  Cleopatra,  Chione, 
Zetes,  and  Calais.— [2.  One  of  the  Nereids, 
mentioned  in  Homer.] 

[Obius  ('Opetof ),  son  of  the  Thessalian  sor- 
ceress Mycale,  one  of  the  Lapithn,  slain  by 
Oryneas  at  the  nuptials  of  Pirithoos.] 

[OKMENinH.    Vtd.  Obhbhdb.} 

ORUENoa  ('0p/in>0().  1.  Son  of  Cercaphus, 
grandson  of  ^olus,  and  father  of  Amyntor,  was 
believed  to  have  founded  the  town  of  Onneni- 
um,  io  Tbessaly.  From  him  Amyntor  is  some- 
times called  Ormenides,  and  Astydamia,  his 
grand-daughter,  Ormenit.~[2.  Name  oftwo  Tro- 
jan warriors,  who  were  slain,  the  one  byTencer, 
«the  other  by  Polypcetes,  in  the  Trojan  war.] 

[ORHimDS  MoNB  (now  Demejailasi  t),  a  range 
of  mountains  in  the  northeast  of  Bithynfa,  term- 
inating inPromoQtorium  Posidium,  on  the  coast.} 

Otnix  i'Opvial :  'OpveuT^),  an  ancient  town 
in  Argolts,  near  the  frontiers  of  the  territory  of 
Phlins,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  from 
Argos.  It  was  originally  independent  of  Argos, 
but  was  subdued  by  the  Argives  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  B.C.  416. 

Orhevs  {'Opvevf),  son  of  Erechtheus,  father 
ofPeteus,  and  grandfather  of  Meneatheus ;  from 
him  the  town  of  Orneee  was  believed  to  have 
derived  its  name. 

[Orkttcs  ('Opmroc).  I.  An  Arcadian  hero, 
who  led  an  army  from  Teotbis  to  join  the  Greeks 
against  Troy,  but  during  the  stay  at  Anlis  he 
had  a  quarrel  with  Agamemnon,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, led  his  forces  back. — 3.  A  Tyrrhenian, 
companioQ  of  ^neas  in  Italy,  slain  by  Camilla.] 

Oboaitda  {'Opdavia :  'Opoavieit,  or -tK6(,  Oro- 
andeasiB),  a  moQatain  city  of  Piaidia,  soatheast 
of  Antiochta,  fh>m  which  the  "  Oroandicos  trac- 
tns"  obtained  its  name 

Osoi^is  {'Op6aTi(:  Don  Tal\  the  largest  of 


the  mino:  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Persiar 
Gulf,  formed  the  boundary  between  Sus'.ana  and 
Persia. 

OrosIa  {'Opotllai),  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
Eubcea,  not  far  from  .£ga,  with  an  orade  of 

Apollo. 

[Orobh,  a  Gallic  people  in  Gallia  Transpa' 
dana,  in  whose  territory,  according  to  Pliny,  Uy 
the  cities  Comum  and  Bergomum.] 

Orodes  COpu^g),  the  name  of  two  kings  of 
Parthia.    Vid.  ABSACEa,  No.  U,  17. 

Orcetes  ('OfMjnjc),  a  Persian,  was  made  sa- 
trap of  Sardis  by  Cyrus,  which  government  he 
retained  under  Caml^ea.  In  B.C.  63S  he  de- 
coyed Poltcbatrs  into  his  power  by  specious 
promises,  and  put  him  to  death.  But  being  sus- 
pected of  aiming  at  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
dependent sovereignty,  be  was  himself  put  to 
death  by  order  of  Darius. 

OROHTEa  ('Opdvpjf).  1.  (Saw  Nakr-et-A*!f), 
the  lai^est  river  of  Syria,  has  two  chief  sources 
in  Cffllesyria,  the  one  in  the  Antilitanus,  the 
other  farther  north,  in  the  Libanus ;  flows  nor^ 
east  into  a  lake  south  of  Emesa,  and  thence 
north  past  Epiphania  and  Apamea,  till  near  An- 
tioch,  where  it  suddenly  sweeps  round  to  the 
southwest,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Pieiia.  According  te  tradition,  its  ear- 
lier name  was  Typhon  (Tvi^i'),and  it  was  call- 
ed Orontes  from  the  person  who  first  built  a 
bridge  over  it. — 3.  A  mountain  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Caspian,  between  Parthia  and  Hyr- 
cania. — 3.  A  people  of  Assyria,  east  of  Gauga- 
mela. 

[Obontbb  COpSvTiK).  I .  A  Lycian  leader,  an 
ally  of  the  Trojans,  accompanied  .£neas  after 
the  fhll  of  Troy,  and  perished  by  shipwrach. — 
3.  Related  to  the  Persian  royal  fomily,  accom- 
panied the  younger  Cyrus  against  Artazerzes, 
having  been  pardoned  by  Cyrus  though  he  had 
revolted  from  him.  He  was  again  convicted  of 
treason  during  the  expedition,  was  tried  by  a 
court-martial,  and  condemned  to  death.  His 
fate  was  never  made  public.— 8.  A  Persian,  sa- 
trap of  Armenia,  married  Rfaodogune,  the  daof^ 
ter  of  Artaxerxes :  he  commanded  one  of  the 
divisions  of  the  king's  army  during  the  retreat 
of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks,  and  was  a  party  to 
tlie  treacherous  massacre  of  the  Greek  gen- 
erals- He  was  afterward  disgraced  in  conse- 
quence of  mismanaging  the  wsr  with  Evagoras, 
and  attempting  to  deprive  Tiribaxus  of  his  com- 
mand and  his  army.  Vid.  Tibibizug.  ~4.  A 
descendant  of  Hydames  (one  of  the  seven  con- 
spirators against  Smerdis  the  Magian),  is  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  as  the  last  Persian  prince  who 
reigned  in  Armenia  before  the  division  of  the 
country  by  Antiochus  the  Great  between  two 
of  his  officers,  Artaxias  and  Zariadris.] 

ORoroB  {'Qpatric:  'Owiruf :  now  Onvo),  a 
town  on  the  eastern  Irontiers  of  B<eotia  and 
Attica,  near  the  Euripus,  originally  belonged  to 
the  Bffiotians,  hnt  was  at  an  early  time  seized 
by  the  Athenians,  and  was  long  an  object  ot 
contention  between  the  two  nations.  At  length, 
after  being  taken  and  retaken  several  times,  it 
remained  eeimsaently  in  tiie  hands  of  the  Atbe- 
nians,  ana  is  always  reckoned  1^  later  writers 
as  a  town  of  Attica.  Its  aea-port  was  Delphin* 
ium,  at  the  month  of  the  Asopns,  about  ore  and 
a  half  miles  from  tb**  town. 
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OrobIds,  PADLDa,  a  Spanish  presbyter,  a  na- 
trre  of  Tarragona,  flourished  under  Arcadius 
and  Honorius.  Having  cunceived  a  warm  ad- 
miration for  St.  Augustine,  he  passed  nver  into 
Afiica  about  A.D.  413.  After  remaining  in  ' 
Africa  about  two  years,  Augustine  <ient  him 
into  Syria,  to  counteract  the  mfluence  of  Pela< 
gius,  who  bad  resided  for  snme  years  in  Pales- 
tine. Orosius  found  a  warm  friend  in  Jerome, 
but  was  unable  to  procure  tbe  condemnation  of 
Pelagius,  and  was  himaelf  anathematized  by 
John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  when  he  brought  a 
formal  charge  against  Pelagius.  Orosius  subse- 
quently returned  to  Africa,  and  there,  it  is  believ- 
ed, died,  but  at  what  period  Is  not  known.  The 
'bllowiog  works  by  Orosius  are  still  extant.  1. 
HiMtorittfum  admertua  Paganot  labri  VII.,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Augustine,  at  whose  suggestion  the 
task  was  undertaken.  The  pagans  having  been 
accustomed  to  complain  that  the  ruin  of  the 
Roman  empire  most  be  ascribed  to  the  wrath 
of  the  ancient  deities,  whose  worship  had  been 
abandoned,  Orosius,  upon  bis  return  from  Pal- 
estine, composed  this  history  to  demonstrate 
that  from  tbe  earliest  epoch  the  world  had  been 
the  scene  of  calamities  as  great  as  the  Roman 
empire  was  then  suffering.  The  work,  which 
extends  from  the  Creation  down  to  A.D.  417, 
is,  with  exception  of  the  conclndiog  portion, 
ixtracted  from  Justin,  Eutropius,  and  inferior 
second-band  authorities.  Edited  by  Havercamp, 
Lugd.  Bat.,  1738  and  1767.  3.  Liber  Apohgeti- 
CM  de  Arbitrii  lAbertate,  written  in  Palestine, 
A.D.  415,  appended  to  the  edition  of  the  His- 
tory by  Havercamp.  3.  Commmilorium  ad  Au- 
gutlinum,  the  earliest  of  the  works  of  Orosius, 
•jompoaed  soon  after  bis  first  arrival  in  Africa. 

ObospSdjl  or  Ortospbda  (now  Sierra  del  Mun- 
do),  the  highest  ran^  of  mountains  in  the  cen- 
tre of  l^iBio,  began  in  the  centre  of  Mount  Idu- 
beda,  ran  first  west  and  then  soaUi,  and  term- 
inated near  Calpe  at  the  Fretum  Herculenrr.. 
It  contained  several  silver  mines,  whence  the 
part  in  which  the  Baetis  rises  was  called  Mount 
Ajgentarius,  or  the  Silver  Mougtain. 

OspHBua  ('Op^etic),  a  mythical  personage, 
was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  as  the  moat  cele- 
brated of  tbe  early  poets,  who  lived  before  the 
time  of  Homer.  His  name  does  not  occur  in 
the  Homeric  or  Hesiodic  poems,  but  it  already 
bad  attained  to  great  celebrity  in  the  lyric  pe- 
riod. There  were  numerous  legends  about  Or- 
pheus, but  the  common  stoiy  ran  as  follows : 
Orpheus,  tbe  son  of  (Eagnu  and  Calliope,  lived 
in  Thrace  at  the  period  of  the  Ai^onauts,  whom 
he  accompanied  in  their  expedition.  Presented 
with  the  lyre  by  Apollo,  and  instructed  by  the 
Muses  in  its  use,  be  enchanted  with  its  music 
not  only  the  wild  beasts,  but  the  trees  and  rocks 
upon  Olympus,  so  that  they  moved  from  their 
places  to  follow  the  sound  of  bis  golden  harp. 
The  power  of  his  music  caused  the  Ar^nauts 
to  seek  bis  aid,  whicb  eontributpd  materially  to 
the  success  of  their  expedition :  at  the  sound 
of  liis  lyre  the  Ajgo  elided  down  into  the  sea ; 
tne  Argonauts  tore  themselves  away  from  tbe 
pleasures  of  Lemnos ;  tbe  Symplegades,  or  mov- 
ing rocks,  which  threatened  to  crush  the  ship 
between  Uiem,  were  fixed  in  their  places ;  and 
tbe  Cfdcbian  dragon*  which  guarded  tbe  golden 
leeee,  was  lulled  to  sleep :  other  legends  of 
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Uie  same  kind  may  be  read  in  Uie  ArgMttttHmt 
whieh  bean  the  name  of  Orpheus.  Alter  bis 
return  from  the  Argonautic  expedition  he  tuok 
up  his  abode  in  a  cave  in  Thrace,  and  employ- 
ed himself  in  the  civilization  of  its  wild  inhabit- 
ants. There  is  also  a  legend  of  his  having  vis- 
ited Egypt.  The  legends  respecting  the  loss 
and  recovery  of  his  wife,  and  his  own  death, 
are  very  various.  His  wife  was  a  nymph  named 
Agriope  or  Eurydice.  In  the  older  accounti 
the  caase  of  her  death  is  not  referred  to.  Tha 
legend  followed  in  the  well-known  passages  of 
Virgil  and  Ovid,  which  ascribes  the  death  of 
Eurydice  to  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  is  no  doubt 
of  high  antiquity ;  but  the  introduction  of  Aris- 
taeus  into  the  legend  can  not  be  traced  to  any 
writer  older  than  Virgil  himself.  He  followed 
bis  lost  wife  into  the  abodes  of  Pluto  (Hades), 
where  the  charma  of  his  lyre  suspended  tlifl 
torments  of  the  damned,  and  won  back  his  wife 
from  the  most  inexorable  of  all  deities ;  but  his 
prayer  was  only  granted  upon  this  ccmdition. 
that  he  should  not  look  back  upon  bis  restoreo 
wife  till  they  had  arrived  in  the  upper  world  ■ 
at  tbe  very  pioment  when  they  were'  about  to 
pass  the  fatal  bounds,  the  anxiety  of  love  over- 
came the  poet ;  he  looked  round  to  see  that 
Eurydice  was  following  him,  and  he  beheld  bet 
caught  back  into  the  infernal  regions.  His 
grief  for  the  loss  of  Eurydice  led  him  to  treat 
with  contempt  tbe  Thracian  women,  who,  in  re- 
venEC,  tore  him  to  pieces  under  the  excitement 
of  their  Bacchanalian  orgies.  After  his  dentli 
the  Muses  collected  tbe  fragments  of  his  body,, 
and  buried  them  at  Libethra,  at  the  foot  of 
Olympus,  where  the  nightingale  sang  sweetly 
over  his  grave.  His  bead  was  thrown  into  the 
Hebrus,  down  which  it  rolled  to  the  sea,  and 
was  borne  across  to  Lesbos,  where  the  grave 
in  which  it  was  interred  was  shown  at  Antisq^ 
His  lyre  was  also  said  to  have  been  carried  to 
Lesbos ;  and  both  traditions  are  simply  poet- 
ical expressions  of  tbe  historical  fact  that  Les- 
bos was  the  first  great  seat  of  the  music  of  tbe 
lyre :  indeed,  Antissa  itself  was  the  birth-place 
of  Terpander,  tbe  earliest  historical  musician. 
The  astronomers  taught  that  tbe  lyre  of  Or- 1 
pheus  was  placed  by  Jupiter  (Zeus)  among  the 
stars  at  the  intercession  of  Apollo  and  the  Mu- 
ses. In  these  legends  there  are  some  points 
whicb  are  sufficiently  clear.  Tbe  invention  of 
music,  in  connection  with  the  services  of  Apollo 
and  the  Muses,  its  first  great  application  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  which  Orpheus  is  there- 
fore said  to  have  introduced,  ita  power  over  tbe 
passions,  and  the  importance  which  the  Greeks 
attached  to  the  knowledge  of  it,  as  intimately 
allied  with  the  very  existence  of  all  social  order 
— are  probably  tbe  chief  elementary  ideas  of  the 
whole  legend.  But  then  comes  in  one  of  tbe 
dark  features  of  the  Greek  religion,  in  which 
the  gods  envy  the  advancement  of  man  in 
knomedge  and  civilization,  and  sererely  punish 
any  one  who  transgresses  the  bounds  assigned 
j  to  humanity.  In  a  later  age  the  conflict  was 
no  longer  viewed  as  between  the  gods  and  man, 
but  between  the  worshippers  of  ^flerent  diviu- 
ities  ;  and  especially  between  Apollo,  tbe  sym- 
bol of  pore  intellect,  and  Bacobns  (Dionysus), 
tbe  deity  of  the  senses;  henoB  Orpheus,  the 
servant  of  Apollo,  falls  a  Tietim  to  tbe  jealowy 
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at  Baochas  (Dionysus),  aod  the  fury  of  his  wor- 
shippers-— Orphic  Socieiiei  and  Mytterief.  About 
the  time  of  the  first  development  of  Greek  pbi- 
losopby,  societies  were  formed,  consisting  of 
persons  called  the  feUoutrs  of  Orpheua  (ol 'Op- 
*tKol),  Tvho,  under  the  pretended  guidance  of 
Orpheus,  dedicated  themselves  to  the  worship 
of  Uacebn&  (Dionysus).  They  performed  the 
rites  of  a  mystical  worship,  but  instead  of  con- 
flning  their  notions  to  the  initiated,  they  pub- 
ished  them  to  others,  and  committed  them  to 
iterary  works.  The  Baccbjs  (Dionysus)  to 
whose  iH^rship  the  Orphic  rites  were  annexed, 
was  Bacchaa  (Dionysus)  Zagreus,  ciosely  con- 
nected with  Ceres  (Demeter)  and  Cora  (Proser- 
pina). The  Orphic  legends  and  poems  related 
in  great  part  to  this  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  who 
was  combined,  as  an  infernal  deity,  with  Pluto 
(Hades),  and  upon  whom  the  Orphic  theolo- 
jers  founded  their  hopes  of  the  purification  and 
altimate  immortality  of  the  soul.  But  their 
mode  of  celebrating  this  worship  was  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  popular  rites  oPBaccbus.  The 
Orphic  worshippers  of  Bacchus  did  not  indulge 
in  unrestrained  pleasure  and  frantic  enthusi' 
asm,  but  rather  aimed  at  an  ascetic  parity  of 
life  and  manners.  All  this  part  of  the  mythol- 
ogy of  Orpheus,  which  connects  him  with  Bac- 
chus (Dionysus),  must  be  considered  as  a  later 
invention,  quite  irreconcilable  with  the  original 
legend,  in  which  be  is  the  serrant  of  Apollo  and 
the  Muses :  but  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  explain 
the  transition.  Many  poems  ascribed  to  Gr- 
eens were  current  as  ear^  as  the  time  of  the 
FiaiBtratlds.  Vt(I.OROiuoBiTC8.  They  are  oft- 
en quoted  hy  Plato,  and  the  allusions  to  them 
in  later  writers  are  very  frequent.  The  extant 
poems,  which  bear  the  name  of  Orpheus,  are 
the  /orgeriea  of  Christian  CTammarians  and 
idiilosophera  of  the  Alexan«%aa  school ;  but 
among  the  fragmeats,  which  form  a  part  of  the 
eoltection,  are  some  genuine  remains  of  that 
Chrphie  poetry  which  was  known  to  Plato,  and 
which  most  be  assigned  to  the  p«riod  of  Ono- 
macritus,  or  perhaps  a  little  earlier.  The  Or- 
phic literature,  which  in  this  sense  may  be  call- 
ed genuine,  seems  to  have  included  Hymnt,  a 
Theogemy,  Oracle;  &c.  The  apocryphal  pro- 
ductions which  have  come  down  to  us  are,  1. 
ArguuMtiea,  an  epic  poem  in  one  thousand  three 
bnndred  and  eighty-four  hexameters,  giving  an 
aocount  of  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  2. 
Bymnt,  ei^ty-seven  or  eighty-eight  in  num- 
ber, in  hexameters,  evidently  the  productions 
of  the  Neo- Platonic  school.  3.  Lilkica  (Aidixu), 
treats  of  properties  of  stones,  both  precious  and 
common,  and  their  uses  in  divination.  4.  Frag- 
ments, Chiefly  of  the  Thet^ony.  It  is  in  this 
class  that  we  find  the  genuine  remains  of  the 
Uterature  of  the  early  Orphic  theology,  but  in- 
termingled with  others  of  a  much  later  date. 
The  best  edition  is  by  Hermann,  Lips.,  1606. 

[Okfhidios  BsNiONDs,  a  legale  of  the  Em- 
perorOtho,  ftU  in  the  batile  of  Bediiacum  against 
the  tnx^  of  Vitellius,  A.D.  60.] 

[OasABABia  {'OpaaSapi^),  a  daughter  of  Mith- 
raoates  the  Great,  taken  prisoner  by  Pompey, 
and  served  to  adorn  his  triumph,  B.C.  6l.] 

[OftBETs  {'Ofunjtc),  a  nymph,  mother  by  Hel- 
ez  of  jEoIus,  Doms,  and  Xuthus.] 

LCssiLocueBCO^Aitxof).  1.  Son  of  the  river- 


gcdAlpbeus  and  jf  Telegone,fatberuf  Diocle* 
prince  at  PLerse,  and  guest  friend  of  Ulyssea 
— S.  Son  of  Dioclea,  grandson  of  No.  I,  accom- 
panied Afamemnoo  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  waf 
slain  before  Troy  by  .£neas.— 9.  Son  r>r  Mo- 
meneos  of  Crete.— 4.  A  Tn^an,  who  accoro* 
panied  ^neaa  to  Italy;  he  was  alain  by  Ca- 
milla.] 

[Orthaoobas  ('OpdaySpac)'  1.  A  geograph- 
ical writer,  whose  age  is  uncertain  :  he  wrote 
a  woric  on  India,  and  another  concerning  the 
Red  Sea.— 3.  A  flute-  [^yer  of  Thebes ;  accord- 
ing to  Atheneus,  an  instructor  of  Epaminondas 
in  flute-playing.] 

IObthb  {'OpBt}),  a  place  in  the  Thessalian 
district  Perrhtebia,  mentioned  in  the  second 
book  of  the  Iliad  ;  supposed  by  Strabo  to  be  the 
Acropolis  of  Phalanna.] 

ObtbU  C'0/)flfa,  'OpSlc,  or  'OpSuota),  a  sur- 
name of  the  Diana  (Artemis)  who  is  ateo  called 
Iphigenia  or  Lygodesma,  and  must  be  regarded 
as  the  goddess  of  the  moon.  Her  worship  was 
probabo^  brought  to  Sparta:  from  Lemnos.  It 
was  at  the  alur  of  Diana  (Artemis)  Orthia  that 
Spartan  buys  had  to  nodeigo  the  flogging  called 
divnasHgoMU. 

OBTHdaU  ('OpOwto).  1.  A  city  of  Caria,  on 
the  Mteander,  with  a  mountain  of  the  same 
name,  where  the  Rhodians  defeated  the  Ca- 
rians,  B.C.  167.— 2.  (Now  Orlota),  a  city  of 
Phcenice,  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Eleuthe- 
rus,  and  twelve  Roman  miles  from  Tripolis. 

Obthbub  i'Op0poi}t  the  two-headed  dog  of 
Geryones,  who  was  begotten  by  Tyiriion  and 
Echidna,  and  was  slain  by  Hercutes.  Vid.  p. 
368,  a.] 

[Obtoiia  (now  Ortona  a  Mare),  a  port-town 
of  the  Frentani,  according  to  the  Itineraries  on 
the  road  from  Aternum  to  Histonium.] 

O&TOSPAK A  or  -OM  ('Oproffirava :  now  CoAtti  7), 
a  considerable  ei^  of  the  ParopamiaadB,  at 
tiie  sources  of  8  western  tr^tary  of  the  Biva 
Goes,  and  at  junction  of  three  roads,  one 
leading  north  into  Bactria,  and  the  others  south 
and  east  into  India.  It  was  also  called  Carura 
or  Cabura. 

ObtyoU  {'OpTvyia).  1.  The  ancient  name  of 
Delos.  Since  Diana  (Artemis)  and  Apollo  were 
born  at  Delos,  the  poets  sometimes  caD  the  god- 
dess OrtggiOj  and  give  the  name  of  Ortygiee  btrets 
to  the  caUle  pastured  by  Apollo.  The  ancients 
connected  the  name  with  Or/yz  (*OprvO>  &  quail. 
Vid.  p.  436,  b. — 2.  An  island  near  Syracuse. 
Vid.  SyxACDBJc. — 3.  A  grove  near  Ephesus,  in 
which  the  Ephesians  pretended  that  Apollo  and 
Diana  (Artemis)  were  born-  Hence  Propertiua 
calls  the  Cayster.  which  flowed  near  Ephesus, 
Ortygiua  Caytter. 

[Obttqidb,  a  Rutnlian,  one  of  the  warriors 
on  the  side  of  Tumns  in  his  wars  with  ^neas, 
slain  by  Ceneus.] 

Obus.    Vid.  HoRns,  Obiok- 

[Obos  ('Qpof^  a  Greek  warrior  before  Troy, 
slain  by  Hector.] 

[Orzines  {'Op^lvTK)  or  Obsinbs,  a  noble  and 
wealthy  Persian,  who  traced  his  descent  from 
Cyrus-  Hs  was  present,  and  commanded  s 
portion  of  the  troops  at  Gaugamela.  At  the 
death  of  Pbrasaortes  Orxines  assumed  the  sa- 
trapy of  Persis,  which  usurpation  was  over- 
In  jked  by  Alexander ;  but  he  was  subeequeat^ 
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■sharged  vith  taorilege,  and  on  this  or  some 
other  grc  mi  was  orncified  by  Alexander] 

Oscx.  I.  (NowHaeaca  in  Arragonia),  an  im- 
portant town  of  the  Ilergetes  and  a  Roman  col- 
ony in  Hispania  Tairaconensis,  on  the  road  from 
Tanaco  to  Ilerda,  with  silver  mines  ;  whence 
hivj  speaks  of  argenCum  Osciente,  though  these 
words  may  perhaps  mean  silTer  money  coined 
at  OscB.— a.  (West  of  Huetcar  in  Granada),  a 
town  of  the  Turdetani  in  Hispania  Bntica. 

OscBLA.    Vid.  Lepontii. 

Oboi  or  Opici  ('0(t«o(,  'Oitinot),  one  of  the 
most  ancient  tribes  of  Italy,  inhabited  the  cen- 
tre of  the  peninsula,  from  which  they  had  driven 
out  the  Sicoli.  Their  prlnoipal  settlement  was 
in  Campania,  bat  we  also  find  them  io  parts  of 
Latiam  and  Samninm.  They  were  sobdued  by 
the  Sabines  and  Tyrrbenians,  and  disappeared 
from  history  at  a  comparatively  early  period. 
They  were  called  in  their  own  language  XJtkus. 
They  are  identified  many  writers  with  the 
AnaoDes  or  Auninci ;  bat  others  think  that  the 
latter  is  a  oUlectiTe  name  for  all  the  people 
dwelling  in  the  plain,  and  that  the  Oaci  were  a 
branch  of  the  Ausones.  The  Oscan  language 
was  closely  connected  with  the  other  ancient 
Italian  dialects,  out  of  which  the  Latin  language 
was  formed  ;  and  it  continued  to  be  spoken  by 
the  people  of  Campania  long  after  the  Oscans 
had  disappeared  as  a  separate  people.  A  knowl- 
edge of  it  waa  preserved  at  Rome  by  the  Fab- 
ul»  Atellann,  iniloh  were  a  species  of  fkrce  or 
comedy  written  in  Oecan. 

Osi,  a  people  in  Germany,  probably  in  the 
moantains  between  the  soorces  of  the  Oder  and 
the  Gran,  were,  according  to  Tacitns,  tributary 
to  the  Sannatians,  and  spoke  the  Paononian 
language. 

OaiCBRDl.     Vid.  OSSIOIBDI. 

[Osimvs,  kingof  Cluaiam,  aided  iGneas  in  his 
wars  with  Turnus  in  Italy.] 

OsiBis  (^Otstptf),  the  great  Egyptian  divinity, 
and  husband  of  Isis.  According  to  Herodotus, 
they  were  tbe  only  divinities  who  were  wor- 
shipped 1^  all  tiie  Kgyptians.  His  EgypUan 
name  is  said  to  bare  been  Hj^iris,  wbicn  is  in- 
terpreted to  mean  "  son  of  Isis,"  though  some 
said  that  it  meant  "many-eyed."  He  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  king  of  Egypt,  and  to  have 
recjaimed  his  aubjecta  from  a  barbarous  life  by 
teaching  them  agriculture,  and  enacting  wise 
laws.  He  afterward  travelled  into  foreign 
lands,  spreading  wherever  he  went  the  bless- 
ings of  civilization.  On  his  retam  to  Egypt  he 
was  mardered  by  his  brother  Typhon,  who  cat 
his  body  into  pieces  and  threw  them  into  tbe 
Nile-  After  a  long  search  Isis  discovered  the 
mangled  remains  of  her  husband,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  her  son  Horns  defeated  Typhon, 
and  recovered  tbe  sovereign  power,  which  Ty- 
pbon  had  usnriiad.    FuL  Isis. ' 

[Osiris,  a  friend  of  Tumus,  the  king  of  the 
Rutoli,  slain  by  the  TYojan  Thymbraeus.] 

OsishIi,  a  people  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  at 
the  northwestern  extremity  of  the  coast,  and  in 
tbe  neighborhood  of  the  modem  Qidmper  and 
Brtat. 

OsBoim  COojOOvvf :  'OaponvoU  pL :  now  Pa- 
«ibaUt  of  Orfak),  the  vesternmoat  of  the  two  por- 
tions into  which  Xorthem  Mesopotamia  waa  di- 
vided Iqr  the  River  Cbaborai  (now  Khabour), 
Sft4 


which  separated  it  from  Mygdonia  on  the  eaN, 
and  from  the  rest  of  Mesopotamia  on  the  south  - 
the  Euphrates  divided  it  on  the  west  and  nortt- 
west  from  tbe  Syrian  districts  of  Chalybonitis, 
Cyrrhestice,  and  Commagene ;  and  on  the  north 
it  was  separated  by  Mount  Masius  from  Armenia. 
Its  name  was  said  to  be  derived  from  Osrofes, 
an  Arabian  chieftain,  who,  in  the  time  of  the 
Seleaeidie,  established  over  it  a  petty  principal- 
ity, with  Edessi  for  its  capital,  which  lasted  till 
the  reign  of  Caracalla,  and  respecting  the  hia 
toiy  of  which,  eii.  ABOiaos. 

[OSHOES.      Vid.  OsXOEllB.] 

Oesi.  ('Offffa;  now  Kitsavo,  i.  e.,  ivy-dady. 
].  A  celebrated  moantaio  in  the  noiih  of  Mag- 
nesia, in  Thessaly,  connected  with  Pelion  on 
the  southeast,  and  divided  from  Olympus  on  the 
northwest  by  the  Yale  of  Teupb.  It  is  one  of 
the  highest  mountains  in  Greece,  but  much  less 
lofty  than  Olympus.  It  is  mentioned  by  Homer 
in  the  legend  of  the  war  of  the  Giants,  respect- 
ing which,  vid.  Olthfub.— [3.  (Now  Dta),  a 
small  river  of  Etmria,  which  empties  into  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea  between  Promontorium  Tela- 
mon  and  the  city  of  Cosa.] 

OssKT,  with  the  surname  Conttantia  Jufto,  a 
town  in  Hispania  Btetica,  on  the  fight  bank  <tf 
the  Bstis,  opposite  Hispalis. 

OseiGEBDi  or  OsicBBDi  (Ossigerdensis),  a 
town  of  tbe  Edetani  in  Hispania  Tarraconen* 
ais,  and  a  Roman  monicipiam. 

Ossioi  (DOW  Jfo^uu),  a  town  of  the  Turdtli 
in  Hispania  Bstica,  on  the  spot  where  the  B«- 
tis  first  enters  Bsetica. 

OssoNfisA  (now  Bttoi/j  north  of  Faro),  a  town 
of  the  Turdetani  in  Lusitania,  between  the  Ta- 
gus  and  Anas. 

OstiSdbs  COareCi^  v$0Of:  noWiUteiir),  an 
island  at  some  distance  from  the  north  co^tof 
Sicily,  opposite  the  town  of  Soli. 

ObtIa  (Ostiensis  :  now  Oslia,)  a  town  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Tiber,  and  the  harbor  of 
Rome,  from  which  it  was  distant  sixteen  miles 
by  land,  was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  left 
arm  of  the  river.  It  was  founded  by  Ancus 
Marcins,  tbe  fourth  king  of  Rome,  was  a  RomaD 
colony,  and  eventually  became  an  important  and 
fiourisbing  town.  In  the  civil  wars  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  Marius,  but  it  was  soon  rebuilt  with 

g 'eater  splendor  than  before.  The  Emperor 
laudiua  constructed  a  new  and  better  harbor 
on  the  right  arm  of  the  Tiber,  which  was  en- 
larged and  improved  by  Tr^gan.  This  new  1mf> 
bor  was  called  simply  Portiu  Romanua  or  Porte* 
A^tf^li,  and  around  it  there  sprang  up  a  flours 
ishiDg  town,  also  called  Portut  (the  inhabitants 
Portuenses].  The  old  town  of  Oslia,  whose 
harbor  had  been  already  partly  filled  up  by  sand, 
now  sank  into  insignificance,  and  only  continued 
to  exist  through  its  salt-works  («a/ina),  which 
had  been  established  by  Ancus  Marciiu.  The 
ruins  of  Ostta  are  between  two  and  three  miles 
from  the  coast,  as  the  sea  has  gradually  receded 
in  consequence  of  Uie  accumulation  of  sand  d» 
posited  by  the  Tiber. 

Obtia  NiLi.    Vid.  NiLDB. 
[OBTORins  Sabinus.    Vid.  Sabikos.] 
OstobIos  ScapSla.    Vid.  Scapula. 
Obtra  (Ostrinus),  a  town  in  Umbria,  in  tbe 
territory  of  tbe  Senonea. 
[Obtbaoixa  COtrnHuciva).  a  citr  destitute  of 
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irater  (araBfidt  &wdpot),  in  Lower  Egypt,  east 
«f  the  Nile,  od  the  road  from  Rtainocorura  to 
Pelusium,  and  not  far  from  Lake  SLrbonis.] 

OrACiLio*  Cbiisvi,  T.  1.  A  Roman  general 
daring  tbe  second  Punii  war,  was  prctor  B.C. 
317,  and  subsequently  proprietor  in  Sicily.  Id 
SIS  he  crossed  over  to  Africa,  and  laid  waste 
the  Carthaginian  coast.  He  was  pmtor  for  the 
second  time,  214,  and  his  command  was  pro< 
longed  during  the  next  three  years.  He  died  in 
Siouy,  811.— [S.  Otaoiuos  CBAaaoa,  one  of 
Pompey'soflScerSihadtheoommand  oftbe  towi 
of  I^saua  in  lUyria,  and  craelly  mordered  twc 
hundred  and  twenty  of  Cssar's  soldiers,  whc 
had  surrendered  to  him  on  the  promise  that  they 
should  be  uninjured.  Shortly  after  this  heaban 
doned  Liasus,  and  joined  the  main  bKdy  of  the 
Pompeian  army.} 

Oticilids  PiLiToa,  L.,  a  Roman  rhetorician 
who  opened  a  school  at  Rome  B.C.  8l,  was 
originaJly  a  slave,  but  having  exhibited  talen: 
^nd  a  love  of  literature,  he  was  manumitted  by 
bis  master.  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus  was  one  of 
bis  pupils,  and  he  wrote  the  history  of  Pompey 
and  of  his  father  likewise. 

OtIves  ('Otcwjc).  1.  A  Persian,  son  of  Phar- 
naapea,  was  the  first  who  snqwoted  tiw  impos- 
ture of  Smerdia  the  Magian,  and  took  Ae  chief 
part  in  OTganizing  the  conspiracy  againat  the 
pretender  (B.C.  621).  After  tbe  accession  of 
Darius  Hystaspis,  he  was  pieced  in  command 
of  the  Persian  force  which  invaded  Samoa  for 
tbe  purpose  of  placing  Syloson,  brother  ofPoIy- 
eratea,  in  the  goTerament.— 3.  A  Persian,  eon 
of  Sisamnes,  saeceeded  Megabyzua  (B.C.  606)  in 
tbe  commaDd  of  tbe  fwees  on  tbe  searcoast, 
and  took  Byzantium,  Cbalcedon,  Antandros,  and 
Lamponium,  as  well  as  tbe  islands  of  LemnoB 
and  Imbros.  He  was  probably  the  same  Otanes 
who  is  mentioned  as  a  son-in-law  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspis, and  as  a  |:eneral  employed  against  tbe 
rerolted  lonians  in  499. 

Oxno,  L.  Rosolirs,  tribnne  of  the  plebs  B.C. 
07|  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the  aristocraiicsL 
party.  He  opposed  tbe  proposal  of  Gabinias  to 
bestow  upon  Pompey  tbe  command  of  the  war 
against  the  pirates ;  and  in  the  same  year  he 
proposed  and  carried  the  law  which  gave  to  tbe 
equites  a  special  place  at  the  public  apectacles, 
in  fourteen  rows  or  aeata  (in  quattuordeeim  gradu 
hu  atve  ordinihut),  next  to  the  plaee  oftbe  sen- 
8 tors,  which  was  in  the  orchestra.  This  law 
was  very  unpopular ;  and  in  Cicero's  consulship 
(63)  there  was  each  a  riot  occasioned  by  tbe  ob- 
noxiooa  measure  that  it  reqaired  all  his  elo- 
quence to  allay  the  agitation. 

Otho,  SalvIitb.  1.  M.,  grandfhther  of  the 
Emperor  Otbo,  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
and  noble  family  of  tbe  town  of  Ferentinnm  in 
Etmria.  His  father  was  a  Roman  eques  ;  bis 
mother  was  of  low  origin,  perhaps  even  a  freed- 
womaiy   Tbrough  the  influence  of  Livia  Au* 

SBttt,  10  whose  bouse  he  bad  been  brought  up, 
bo  was  made  a  Roman  senator,  and  eventu- 
ally obtained  the  pnetorsbip,  but  was  not  ad- 
vanced to  any  higher  honor. — 3.  L.,  son  of  tbe 
preceding,  and  father  ofthe  Emperor  Otho,  stood 
so  high  in  tbe  favor  of  Tiberius,  and  resembled 
this  emperor  so  strongly  in  person,  that  it  was 
supposed  by  moat  that  ha  was  bis  son.  He  was 
Muual  sufflctna  in  A.D.  33 ;  was  afterward  pro- 


'  consul  in  Africa  ;  and  in  42  was  sent  into  lUyrl 
cum,  where  he  restored  discipline  among  tha 

j  soldiera,  who  had  lately  rebelled  against  Claa- 
dtus.  At  a  later  time  be  detected  a  conspiracy 
which  bad  been  formed  against  tbe  life  of  Clau- 
dius.— 3.  L.,  sumamedTiTiANDS,  elder  son  of 
No.  2,  was  consul  53,  and  procoD£ul  in  Asia  63, 
when  he  had  Agricola  for  bis  qusstor.  It  is 
related  to  the  honor  of  tbe  latter  that  he  was 
not  :A>rrupted  by  tbe  example  of  his  superior 
<^cer,  who  indulged  in  every  kind  of  rapacity. 
On  the  death  of  Galba  in  January,  69,  Titianus 
was  a  second  time  made  consul,  with  his  brothei 
Otbo,  tbe  emperor.  On  the  death  of  tbe  latter, 
be  was  pardoned  by  Vitellius. — 4.  M.,  Roman 
emperor  from  January  16th  to  April  16th,  A.D. 
69,  was  the  younger  son  of  No.  2.  He  was  born 
in  the  early  part  of  33.  He  was  of  moderate 
stature,  ill  made  in  the  legs,  and  had  an  effem- 
inate appearance.  He  was  one  ofthe  eompan- 
iona  of  Nero  in  bis  dehancheries ;  but  when  the 
emperor  took  possession  of  his  wife,  the  beauti- 
ful but  profligate  Poppeea  Sabina,  Otbo  was  sent 
as  governor  to  Lasitania,  which  he  administered 
with  credit  during  the  last  ten  years  of  Nero's^ 
life.  Otho  attached  himself  to  Oalba  when  bo 
revolted  against  Nero,  in  tbe  hope  of  being 
adopted  by  him  and  sncceediog  to  tbe  empire. 
But  when  Galba  adopted  h.  Fiso  on  the  lOth  of 
January,  69,  Otho  formed  a  conspiracy  againat 
Galba,  and  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  tbe  sol 
diers  at  Rome,  who  put  Galba  to  death.  Mean 
time  VitelUua  bad  been  proclaimed  emperor  at 
Cologne  by  the  Qemun  troops  on  tbe  8d  of 
January,  and  hia  generals  fbrtbwitb  set  out  for 
Italy  to  place  their  master  on  the  throne.  Whca 
these  news  reached  Otho,  be  marched  into  tbe 
north  of  Italy  to  oppose  the  generals  of  Vitellius. 
The  fortune  of  war  was  at  first  in  his  favor. 
He  defeated  Cscina,  tbe  general  of  Vitellius,  in 
more^than  one  engagement ;  but  hi&army  was 
Bubsequently  defeated  in  a  decisive  battle  near 
Bedriacum  by  the  nnitCHl  forces  of  Ccoina  and 
Valena,  wherenpon  be  put  an  end  to  bia  own  lifo 
at  Brixellum,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  bia 
age. 

OrHKrlDBS  {'Odpvditjt).  1.  A  patronymio 
given  to  Panthous  or  Panlhus,  the  Trojan  priest 
of  Apollo,  as  tbe  son  of  Otbiyaa.— 3.  ASpartan, 
one  of  the  three  hundred  selected  to  fight  with 
an  eqoal  number  of  Argives  for  tlie  possession 
of  Thyrea'  Othryadea  was  tbe  only  person 
who  survived  the  battle,  and  was  left  for  dead. 
He  spoiled  tbe  dead  bodies  of  the  enemy,  and 
remained  at  bis  post,  while  Alcenor  and  Cbro- 
mios,  the  two  survivors  of  tbe  Argive  party, 
haatened  hone  with  the  news  of  vietoiy,  sup- 
posing that  all  their  opponents  bad  been  slain. 
As  tbe  victory  was  claimed  by  both  sides,  a 
general  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Argives 
were  defeated.  Othiyades  slew  himself  on  tho 
field,  being  ashamed  to  return  to  Sparta  as  the 
one  survivor  of  her  three  hundred  championa. 

[Othrtombus  CO^ivovtvc),  an  ally  of  Priam, 
from  Cabesus,  was  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Cas- 
sandra, Priam's  daughter,  and  promised,  in  re- 
turn, to  drive  tbe  Greeks  iVom  before  Troy ;  but 
he  was  slaia  by  Idomeneus.] 

Othbvb  ('08pv{  :  [now  Goura  or  Katawthry  J 
tbe  highest  BommitJeraito,  according  to  Leake] 
a  loStr  ra  ige  of  mountains  in  the  sotith  Tbeai 
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my,  vhiRh  extended  from  Mount  Tymphres- 
106.  or  the  most  southerly  part  of  Pindus,  to  the 
eastern  coaat  and  the  promontory  between  the 
Pagii«!can  Gulf  and  the  northern  point  of  Eu- 
hoid    It  shut  in  the  great  Tbesaalian  plain  on 

(Fit;  einuth. 

[Otbeds  ('Orpevf),  king  of  Phrygia,  whom 
Priam  aided  against  the  Amazons.] 

rOraia,  a  town  of  Babylonia,  south  of  Bahy- 
loii,  above  the  marshes  of  the  Euphrates.] 

[Otrcei  ('OTpola),  a  city  of  Bithyaia,  above 
f,ake  Ascania,  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Otreus,  probably  the  same  as  the  town  of 
Phrygia  mentioned  by  Plutarch  under  the  name 
of  Otryae  ('Orpvoi)  in  his  life  of  Lucallus.  ] 

[OTRTHTiDi  COrprntrtie),  kins  of  Hyde  at  the 
baae  of  Mount  Tmolus,  ftUier  of  Iphition  by  one 
of  the  nymphs.] 

Otus,  and  his  brother  Efhialtks,  are  bet- 
ter known  by  their  name  of  the  Aldida.  Vid. 
Aloeus.— [8.  Of  Cyllene,  a  Greek  warrior  at  the 
siege  of  Trmr,  slain  by  Pdydamas.] 

UTtDlna  Nasd,  P.,  the  Roman  poet,  was  bom 
at  Sulmo,  in  the  country  of  the  Peligni,  on  the 
^SOth  of  March,  B.C.  43.  He  was  descended  from 
*an  ancient  equestrian  family,  but  possessing 
only  moderate  wealth.  He,  as  well  as  his 
brother  Lucius,  who  was  exactly  a  year  older 
than  himself,  was  destined  to  be  a  pleader,  and 
received  a  careful  education  to  qualify  him  for 
that  calling.  He  studied  rhetoric  under  Arel- 
lius  Fuscus  and  PoroiuB  Latro,  and  attained  to 
considerable  proficiency  in  the  art  of  declama- 
tion. But  the  bent  of  his  genius  showed  itself 
very  early.  The  hours  which  should  have  been 
■pent  in  the  study  of  jurisprudence  were  em- 
ployed in  cultivating  bis  poetical  talent.  The 
edder  Seneca,  who  had  heard  him  declaim,  tblls 
na  that  his  oratory  resembled  a  tdutum  carmen, 
and  that  any  thing  in  the  way  of  argument  was 
irksome  to  him.  His  father  denounced  his  fa- 
vorite pursuit  as  leading  to  inevitable  poverty ; 
out  the  death  of  his  brother,  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty,  probably  served  ia  some  degree  to 
mitigate  bis  father's  opposition,  for  Uie  patri' 
mony  which  woQld  have  been  scantr  for  two 
might  amply  suflice  for  one.  Ovid's  education 
was  completed  at  Athens,  where  he  made  him- 
self thoroughly  master  of  the  Greek  language. 
Afterward  he  travelled  with  the  poet  Macer  in 
Asia  and  Sicily.  It  is  a  disputed  point  whether 
be  ever  actually  practiced  as  an  advocate  after 
his  return  to  Rome.  The  picture  Ovid  himself 
draws  of  his  weak  constitution  and  indolent 
temper  prevents  us  from  thinking  that  he  ever 
followed  his  profession  with  perseverance,  if 
indeed  at  all.  The  same  causes  deterred  him 
from  entering  the  senate,  though  he  had  put  on 
the  latUM  clevut  when  he  assumed  the  toga  virv- 
lit,  as  being  by  birth  entitled  to  aspire  to  the 
senatorial  dignity.  (Tru^,  iv.,  10,  S9.)  He  be- 
came, however,  one  of  the  Triamnri  CapUaUtf 
and  be  was  subsequently  made  one  of  the  Cm- 
tuvtviri,  or  judges  who  tried  testamentary  and 
even  criminal  causes  ;  and  in  due  time  he  was 
promoted  to  be  one  of  the  Decemviri,  who  as- 
sembled and  presided  over  the  court  of  the 
CenUimviri.  Such  is  all  the  account  that  can 
be  given  of  Ovid's  buainesB  life.  He  married 
twice  in  earfy  life  at  the  desire  of  his  parents, 
bat  he  speedily  divorced  each  of  his  wires  in 


sucLession.  The  restraint  of  a  wife  van  nk- 
some  to  a  man  like  Ovid,  who  was  devoted  to 
gallantry  and  licentious  life  His  chief  mistress 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life  was  the  one  whom 
he  celebrates  in  his  poems  under  the  name  of 
Corinna.  If  we  may  believe  the  testimony  of 
Sidonius  Apollinaris,  Corinna  was  no  less  a 
personage  than  Julia,  the  accomplished  but 
abandoned  daughter  of  Augustus.  There  are 
several  passages  in  Ovid's  Ameres  which  ren- 
der the  testimony  of  Sidonius  highly  probable 
Thus  it  appears  that  his  mistress  was  a  mar- 
ried woman,  of  high  rank,  but  profligate  morals  ; 
all  which  particulars  will  suit  Julia.  How  long 
Ovid's  connection  with  Corinna  lasted  there  are 
no  means  of  deciding ;  but  it  probab|y  ceased 
before  biS  marriage  vitii  his  third  wife,  whnn 
he  appears  to  have  sincerely  loved.  We  can 
hardly  place  his  third  marriage  later  than  hia 
thirtieth  year,  since  a  daughter,  Perilla,  was  the 
fruit  of  it  (Trut,  iii.,  7,  8),  who  was  grown  up 
and  married  at  the  time  of  his  bani^ment.^ 
Perilla  was  twice  married,  and  had  a  child  by 
each  husband.  Ovid  was  a  grandfather  before 
he  lost  bis  fbther  at  the  agb  of  ninety ;  soon 
afler  whose  decease  bis  mother  also  died.  TiU 
his  fiftieth  year  Ovid  continued  to  reside  at 
Rome,  where  he  had  a  house  near  the  Capitol, 
occasionally  taking  a  trip  to  his  Petignan  farm. 
He  not  only  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  a  large 
circle  of  distinguished  men,  but  the  regard  and 
favor  of  Augustas  and  the  imperial  fomily.  Bat 
in  A.D.  9  Ovid  was  suddenly  commanded  by  an 
imperial  edict  to  transport  himself  to  Torn],  a 
town  on  the  Euxine,  near  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube,  on  the  very  border  of  the  empire.  He 
underwent  no  trial,  and  the  sole  reason  for  his 
banishment  stated  in  the  edict  was  his  having 
published  his  poem  on  the  Art  of  Love  (Art 
Amatoria).  It  Was  not,  however,  an  extUiumt 
but  a  rtlegatio ;  that  is,  he  was  not  utterly  cut 
off  from  ul  hope  of  return,  nor  did  he  lose  bis 
citizenship.  The  real  cause  of  his  banishment 
has  long  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  scholars. 
The  publication  of  the  Art  Amatoria  was  cer- 
tainly a  mere  pretext.  The  poem  had  been 
published  neariy  ten  years  previoosly ;  and, 
moreover,  whenever  Ovid  alludes  to  Uiat,  the 
ostensible  cause,  he  invariably  couples  with  it 
another  which  he  mysteriously  conceals.  Ac- 
cording to  some  writers,  the  real  cause  was  his 
intrigue  with  Julia.  But  thia  is  sufficiently  re- 
futed by  the  fact  that  Julia  had  been  an  exile 
since  B.C.  2.  Other  writers  suppose  that  be 
had  been  guilty  of  an  intrigue  with  the  younger 
Julia,  the  daughter  Of  tiie  elder  one ;  and  the 
remarkable  fhct  that  the  yonuger  Julia  was  ban- 
ished in  the  same  year  with  Ovid  leads  very 
strongly  to  the  inference  that  his  fate  was  in 
some  way  connected  with  hers.  ButO  vid  states 
himself  that  his  fault  was  an  involuntary  one ; 
and  the  great  disparity  of  years  between  the 
poet  and  the  younger  Julia  renders  it  improb- 
able that  there  had  been  an  intrigue  between 
them.  He  may  more  prc^bly  have  become  ac- 
quainted with  Julia's  profligacy  by  accident, 
and  by  his  subsequent  conduct,  perhaps,  for  in- 
stance, by  concealing  it,  have  given  ^ence  to 
Livia,  or  AuguatOB,  or  both.  Ovid  draw*  an 
affecting  picture  of  the  miaeriea  to  whioh  ha 
wa«  exposed  ia  hia  plar«  of  exile.  He  roi» 
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ylains  of  the  inhospitable  soil,  of  the  severity 
ot  the  climate,  and  of  tbe  perils  to  which  he 
was  exposed,  when  tbe  barbarians  plundered 
tha  surrounding  country,  and  insalted  tbe  Tei7 
walls  of  Tomi.  In  the  moat  abject  temu  he 
«Qpplicatiid  Aogastus  to  change  his  place  of 
Daoiahment,  ana  besought  his  friends  to  use 
their  indiience  in  bis  behalf  In  the  midst  of 
all  bis  misfortunes,  he  sought  some  relief  in  the 
eoercise  of  his  poetical  talents.  Not  onl;^  did 
he  finish  his  Ftuti  in  his  exile,  besides  writing 
the  Ibit,  the  Trittia,  Bx  Ponto,  &e.,  but  he  like- 
wise acquired  the  taoguage  of  the  Oets,  in 
which  he  composed  some  poems  in  honor  of 
Augustus.  These  he  publicly  recited,  and  they 
were  received  with  tumultuous  applause  by  the 
Tomits.  With  his  new  fellow-citizens,  indeed, 
he  bad  succeeded  in  rendering  bimaelf  highly 
popular,  insomuch  that  they  honored  him  with 
a  decree,  declaring  him  exempt  from  all  public 
burdens.  He  died  at  Tom!  in  tbe  sixtieth  year 
of  his  age,  A.D.  18.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
Ovid's  works,  arranged,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
chronological  order :  1.  Amorum  lalri  III.,  the 
earliest  of  the  poet's  works.  According  to  the 
epigram  prefixed,  the  work,  as  we  now  possess 
18  a  second  edUim,  revised  and  abridged, 
tbe  former  one  having  consisted  of  five  hooka. 
3.  Epitlolte  Heroidum,  twenty-one  in  number. 
3.  Art  Amaioria,  or  Dt  Arte  Amandi,  written 
about  B.C.  S.  At  the  time  of  Ovid's  banish- 
ment this  poem  was  ejected  from  the  public 
libraries  by  command  of  Augustus.  4.  RemeiUa 
AmoTit,  in  one  book.  6.  Nuz,  tbe  elegiac  com- 
aiot  of  a  nut>tree  respecting  tte  ill  treatment 
receives  frton  vrayAirera,  and  even  ftom  its 
own  master.  0.  Metamor^^iotven  Librt  XV. 
This,  tbe  greatest  of  Ovid's  poems  in  bulk  and 
pretensions,  appears  to  have  been  written  be- 
tween  toe  age  of  furty  and  fifty.  It  consists 
of  such  legends  or  fables  as  involved  a  trans- 
formation, ftom  the  Creation  to  tbe  time  of 
Julias  C«aar,  tbe  last  being  that  emperor's 
change  into  a  star.  It  la  thus  a  sort  of  cyclic 
poem,  made  np  of  distinct  episodes,  but  con- 
nected into  one  narrative  thread  with  much 
akill.  7.  Fattorum  lAbri  XII.,  of  which  only 
tbe  first  six  are  extant.  This  work  was  incom- 
I^ete  at  tbe  time  of  Ovid's  banishment.  In- 
deed, be  bad  perhaps  done  little  more  than  col- 
lect tbe  materials  for  it;  for  that  tbe  fourth 
book  waa  written  in  Pontus  appears  from  verse 
ei^ty-eighth.  The  Fatti  is  a  sort  of  poetical 
Roman  calendar,  with  its  appropriate  festivals 
and  mythology,  and  the  substance  was  probably 
taken  in  a  great  measure  from  the  old  Roman 
annalists.  The  ,work  shows  a  good  deal  of 
learning,  but  it  has  been  observed  that  Ovid 
makes  frequent  mistakes  in  his  astronomy,  from 
not  undentaading  the  books  fitom  which  he  took 
it.  8.  TViflfKiN  Libri  V.,  elegies  written  during 
the  firsf  four  years  of  Ovid's  banishment.  They 
are  chiefly  made  up  of  descriptions  of  his  afflict- 
ed condition,  and  petitions  for  mercy.  Tbe 
tenth  elegy  of  the  fourth  book  is  valuable,  as 
containing  many  particulars  of  Ovid's  lilh.  9. 
EpUtcUntm  ex  Panto  Idhri  IV.,  are  also  In  the 
elegiao  metre,  and  much  the  same  in  substance 
as  tbe  Trittiot  to  which  they  were  snbsequent. 
It  most  be  confessed  that  age  and  misfortune 
nen  to  have  damped  Ovid's  geii'.3B  both  i« 


this  and  tbe  preceding  work.  Even  the  frrsU 
fication  is  more  slovenly,  and  some  of  the  lines 
very  prosaic.  10.  Ibit,  a  satire  of  between  six 
hoodred  and'seven  hundred  elegiac  verses,  also 
written  in  exile.  The  poet  inveighs  in  it  against 
an  enemy  who  had  traduced  him.  Though  the 
variety  of  Ovid's  imprecations  displays  learning 
and  fancy,  the  piece  leaves  the  impression  at 
an  impotent  explosion  of  rage.  The  title  and 
plan  were  borrowed  from  Callimachus.  II. 
Cmuolatio'od  Liviam  Auguttam,  is  considered 
by  most  critics  not  to  be  genuine,  though  it  is 
allowed  on  all  bands  to  bo  not  unworthy  of 
Ovid's  genius.  12.  The  Medieamina  Faeid  and 
Hdieulicon  are  mere  fragments,  and  their  gen- 
uineness not  altogether  certain.  Of  his  lost 
works,  the  most  celebrated  was  his  tragedy, 
Medea,  of  which  only  two  lines  remain.  That 
Ovid  possessed  a  great  poetical  genius  is  un 
questionable,  which  makes  it  the  more  to  be 
regretted  that  it  was  not  always  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  sound  judgment.  He  possessed  great 
vigor  of  fhncy,  warmth  of  coloring,  and  facility 
of  composition.  Ovid  has  himself  described  how 
spontaneously  his  verses  flowed  ;  but  the  facil- 
ity of  composition  possessed  more  charms  for 
him  than  the  irksome  but  indispensable  labor 
of  correction  and  retrenchment.  Ovid  was  the 
first  to  depart  from  that  pure  and  correct  taste 
which  characterizes  the  Greek  poets,  and  their 
earlier  Latin  imitators.  His  writings  abound 
with  those  false  thoughts  and  frigia  conceiu 
which  we  find  so  frequently  in  the  Latiu  poeta  ■ 
and  in  this  respect  he  must  be  regarded  as  un- 
antique.  The  best  edition  of  Ovid's  complete 
works  is  by  Burmann,  Amatexdam,  1737. 4  vols. 
4to.  [Of  the  separate  works,  the  moat  useful 
editions  are,  the  MetamorpJiaaes,  by  Gieng  (cura 
Jahn),  Leipzig,  1831-23,  and  by  Loers,  I^ipzig, 
1843 ;  the  Fasti,  by  Merkel,  Berlin,  1841,  and 
by  KeighUey,  London,  1848 ;  the  Tristia,  by 
Loers,  Treves,  183& ;  Art  Amatoria  (including 
Hermde;  dtc),  by  Jahn,  Leipzig,  1838 ;  the  Ht- 
Toidea,  by  Loers,  Cologne,  1829.} 

[OxATBBis  Vp^pfK)-  1-  Youngest  son  of 
Darina  ll.  by  Parysatis,  brother  of  Artaxerxea 
Mnemon,  was  treated  with  kindness  by  his 
brother,  and  even  admitted  to  unusual  honors. 
— 2.  Brother  of  Darius  Codomannus,  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  bravery,  and  took  a  conspic- 
uous part  in  the  battle  of  Issus,  B.C.  333.  H& 
accompanied  Darius  in  his  flight,  but  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Alexander,  who  treated  him  with 
kindness,  and  gave  htm  an  honorable  post  about 
his  own  person.] 

OjIl  Palvb,  is  first  mentioned  djbtinctly  by 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  as  the  name  of  the  Sea 
of  Aral,  which  the  ancients  in  general  did  not 
distingniah  from  the  Caspian.  When  Ptolemy, 
howerer,  qwaks  of  the  OxiiKA  Palcb  (i^  'Q^h- 
anil  TLlfoiri)  as  a  small  lake  In  the  steppes  of  Sog- 
dlana,  be  is  perhaps  following  some  vague  ac- 
count of  the  separate  existence  of  the  Sia  of 
Aral,  and  the  same  remark  may  be  applied  to 
Pliny's  account  that  the  »onrct  (instead  of  the 
(emuROfion}  of  the  River  Oxus  waa  in  a  lake  of 
the  same  name. 

[OziiB  {'0$eiait  sc.  v^aoi),  i.  e.,  Insvla,  tu 
^oai  of  Homer  ;  a  group  of  islands  at  the  mouth 
of  tbe  Achclous,  belonging  to  the  EcBixina 
InavumA 
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OxiAKi  ('Q^iavol,  Oii^iavoi),  a  people  of  Sog- 
toana,  on  the  north  of  the  Oxus. 

0x11  MoNTEa  (tu  "Ofeia,  or  OiSeia,6p^:  BOW 
probably  Ak-lagk),  a  range  of  moUDtaias  be- 
tween the  Rivers  Oxus  and  Jaxartes ;  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  Sogdiana  toward  Scythia. 

0x08  or  Oixoa  ('Ofof,  'iJfof  :  now  Jiboun  or 
Amou),  a  great  river  of  Central  Asia,  rose,  ac- 
cording to  some  of  the  ancient  geographers,  on 
the  northern  aide  of  the  Paropamtsus  Moantains 
[oow  Hindoo- Kooah),  and,  according  to  olber&,  in 
be  Emodi  Mountaina,  and  flowed  aorthweat, 
terming  the  boundary  between  Sogdtana  on  the 
north,  and  Bactria  and  Margiana  on  the  south, 
and  then,  skirting  the  north  of  Hyrcania,  it  fell 
into  the  Caspian.  The  Jihoun  now  flows  into  the 
southwestern  comer  of  the.£ea  of  Aral;  but 
there  are  still  distinct  traces  of  a  channel  ex- 
tending  in  a  aonthwesteni  direction  from  the 
8n  of  Artd  to  the  Caspian,  by  which  at  least  a 
portion,  and  probably  the  whole,  of  the  waters 
of  the  Oxus  found  their  way  into  the  Caspian  ; 
and  very  probably  the  Sea  of  Aral  itself  was 
connected  with  the  Caspian  by  this  channel. 
The  ancient  geographers  mention,  as  important 
tribntanes  of  the  Oxna,  the  Ocans,  the  Mai- 
ovs,  and  the  Bactrus,  which  are  now  inter- 
cepted by  the  sands  of  the  Desert  The  Oxus 
is  a  broad  and  rapid  river,  navigable  through  a 
considerable  portion  of  its  course.  It  formed, 
in  ancient  times,  a  channel  of  commercial  in- 
tercourse between  India  and  Western  Asia, 
goods  being  brought  down  it  to  the  Caspian, 
and  thence  up  the  Cyrus  and  across  Armenia 
into  Asia  Minor.  It  occupies  also  an  important 
place  in  history,  having  been  in  neariy  all  ages 
the  extreme  boundary  oetweeo  the  great  mon- 
archies of  Southwestern  Asia  and  the  hordes 
which  wander  over  the  central  steppes.  Cyrus 
and  Alexander  t>oth  crossed  it ;  but  the  former 
effected  no  permanent  conquests  on  its  north- 
ern side ;  and  tlie  cooqaesta  of  the  latter  in 
Sogdiana,  though  for  a  time  preserved  under 
Ute  Baotrian  kings,  were  always  regarded  as 
lying  beyond  the  limits  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  were  lost  at  the  fall  of  the  Bactrtan  king- 
dom,  Herodotus  does  not  mention  the  Oxus 
by  name,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  river 
which  he  calls  Araxes. 

[OXTARTBS  {"Ofuapn/f),  or  OXARTES  ('Ofiyj- 

mO,  a  Bactrian,  father  of  Roxana,  the  wife  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  He  was  one  of  the  chiefs 
who  accompanied  Bessus  into  Sogdiana,  After 
the  death  of  Bessus,  he  deposited  his  wife  and 
daughters  for  safety  in  a  rock  fortress  in  Sog- 
diana, which  was  deemed  impregnable,  but 
which  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander. 
After  the  espousal  of  Alexander  to  Roxana, 
Oxyartes  made  bis  submission,  and  was  treated 
with  distinction  by  the  conqueror,  and  was  ap- 
pointed satrap  of  the  province  of  Paropamisus, 
or  India  south  of  the  Caucasus,  which  he  con- 
tinned  to  hold  alter  the  death  of  Alexander,  and 
probably  to  the  period  of  his  own  death  some 
ye^  subsequently.] 

OrvBTt.  a  Ligurian  people  on  the  coast  of 
Gattia  Narbonensis,  west  of  the  Alps,  and  be- 
tween the  Flumen  Argenteum  (now  Argent) 
and  Antipolis  (now  Anlibea).  They  were  neigh- 
bors of  the  Salluvii  and  Deciates. 

OzTDRACA  VOffdouxai],  a  war  ike  people  of 
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India  intra  Gangem,  in  the  Punjab,  betn'ecii  lha 
Rivers  Hydaspes  (now  Jhcluin)  and  Acesines 
(now  CAeRoi),  in  whose  capital  Alexander  waa 
wounded.    They  called  themselves  descend 
ants  of  Bacchus  (Dionysus). 

OxYLus  ('OfvAor),  the  leader  of  the  Hcraclidae 
in  their  invasion  of  Peloponnesus,  and  subse- 
quently king  of  Elis.    Vid.  p.  364,  b. 

[OxYNTAfl  ('Ofviraf),  son  of  Jugurtha,  waa 
led  captive,  together  with  his  father,  before  the 
triumphal  car  of  Marius,  B.C.  104 ;  but  his  life 
was  spared,  and  be  was  placed  in  custody  at 
Venusia,  where  be  remained  till  B.C.  90,  when 
he  was  adorned  with  the  insignia  of  royalty,  to 
gather  around  him  the  Numidians  in  the  service 
of  the  Roman  general  L.  Cassar.  The  device 
proved  successful,  but  the  aabseqoent  fate  of 
Oxyntaa  is  unknown.] 

OzTBHmcHtis  f^OSvpvyxot :  ruins  at  Bekne- 
a  city  of  Middle  Egypt,  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  canal  which  runs  parallel  to  the 
Nile  on  its  western  side  (now  Bakr  Ytaiuf).  It 
was  the  capital  uf  the  Nomos  Oxjrrhynchites, 
and  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  tlie  fish 
called  oxyryncbos. 

lOzim  (*0$p>9,  now  then  or  Ougein},  in  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  La- 
rica,  in  India  intra  Gangem,  and  the  residence 
of  a  prince  who  bore  the  title  Tiaecanus.  It 
carried  on  an  exteasive  traffic,  exported  onyxes, 
myrrh,  and  fine  cotton  stuff,  and  supplied  the 
great  commercial  city  Barygaza  with  all  the 
necessaries  of  life.] 

OzosARDAHA,  s  city  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the 
Euphrates,  the  people  of  which  preserved  a  luAy 
throne  or  ehair  of  stone,  wbnb  they  called  Tra* 
jan's  jodgment-seaL 

?.  ♦ 

Pacabis.    Vid.  Htpactbis. 

IPaoabiub  Dsciaus,  procutator  of  Corsica  in 
>.  69,  wished  to  send  assistance  to  Vitellius, 
but  was  murdered  by  the  inhabitants.] 
Pacatiawa.  Vid.  Pbetoia. 
Pacciub  or  PaccIqs  Aktiochits,  a  physician 
about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  who 
was  a  pupil  of  Philonides  of  Catana,  and  lived 
probably  at  Rome.  He  made  a  large  fortune  by 
the  sale  of  a  certain  medicine  of  his  own  inven- 
tion, the  composition  of  which  he  kept  a  pro- 
found secret.  At  his  death  he  leO.  his  prescrip- 
tion as  a  legacy  to  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  who, 
in  order  to  give  it  as  wide  a  circulation  as  pos- 
sible, ordered  a  copy  of  it  to  be  placed  in  all  the 
public  libraries. 

Pachxs  (UdxiK),  m  Athenian  general  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  took  Mytilene  and  reduced 
Lesbos,  B.C.  4K7.  On  his  return  to  AUiena  he 
was  brought  to  trial  on  some  charge,  and,  per- 
ceiving his  condemnation  to  be  certain,  drew 
his  sword  and  stabbed  himself  in  the  presence 
of  his  judges. 

PACBYHiBvt,  GsoRoiua,  an  important  Byzaii- 
tine  writer,  was  bom  about  A.D.  1342  at  Niosea, 
but  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Con- 
stantinople. He  was  a  priest,  and  opposed  the 
union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Chjrcbes.  Pa- 
chymeres  wrote  several  works,  the  most  im- 
prtant  of  which  is  a  Byzanlitu  Hittcry,  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  emperore  Micliael  Palso- 
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logos  and  Andronicna  Palaeologus  the  elder,  In 
thirteen  books.  The  style  is  remarkably  ^ood 
and  pure  for  the  age.  Edited  by  Possinus, 
Rome,  1666-1669,  3  vols,  fol.,  and  by  Bekher, 
Bonn,  1836,  S  vols.  8to. 

pACHTHDfl  or  pACBtNDH  (now  Ccfo  PoMtaTO), 
ft  promootorr  at  the  soatheastem  extreroity  of 
Sieil^,  and  one  of  the  three  promontories  which 
give  to  Sicily  its  triangular  figure,  Hub  other  two 
being  Pelorum  and  Lilybeom.  By  the  side  of 
Pacbynas  was  a  bay,  which  was  ased  as  a  har- 
bor, and  which  is  called  by  Cicero  FoaTOS  Pa- 
CHTKi  {aoMt  Porto  di  Palo). 

[Paoiaiidb,  bishop  of  Barcelona,  in  Spain, 
Nourished  A-D.  87D.  He  was  renowned  for  bis 
eloquence,  and  wrote  several  books,  especially 
one  against  the  Novatians.  His  works  have 
been  published  byTiltus,  Paris,  1538,  and  in  the 
Biblioth.  Patmm  Maxima.} 

[Pacidii,  two  generals  of  the  Pompeian  party 
in  Africa  under  Metellus  Scipio,  one  of  whom 
fell  in  the  battle  of  Tegea,  B.C.  46.] 

PacIlds.  the  name  of  a  ftmily  of  the  patrician 
Furia  gens,  mentioned  in  the  early  history  of 
the  republic:  [the  most  celebrated  were,  1.  C. 
FwRins  Pacilus  Fcsob,  consul  B.C.  441  with  M'. 
Papirios  Crassus,  censor  B.C.  436  with  M.  Ge- 
ganius  Macerinua,  and  subsequently  one  of  the 
consular  tribunes  in  B.C.  436. — 3.  C.  Fdbivs  P., 
son  ->f  the  preceding,  eonsol  B.C.  41S  with  Q. 
Faoios  Vibalanus  Ambnatui. — 9.  C.  Fuaics  P., 
consul  B.C.  851  with  L.  Cecillna  Metellus  in 
the  first  Punic  war.] 

[PACoNiita,  M.  1 .  A  Roman  knight,  Tiolently 
dispossessed  of  his  property  by  the  tribune 
Clodius. — 3.  M.,  a  legatos  of  Silanus,  procon- 
bdI  of  Asia,  waa  one  of  his  accusers  in  A.D. 
S3.  Paconius  was  put  to  death  by  Tiberius  on 
a  charge  of  treason.] 

PacOrus  (ndxopof).  I.  Son  of  Orodes  I.,  king 
ofParthia.  His  history  is  given  aDderAasAcss, 
No.  14.— 3.KiDgofParthia.  VuL  Arsaobs,  No. 
«4. 

Pact6L7b  (UaKTuXo^:  now  Sarahat),  a  small 
but  celebrated  river  of  Lydia,  rose  on  the  north- 
ern aide  of  Moant  Tmolus,  and  flowed  norUt 
past  Sardis  into  the  Hermus,  which  it  joined 
thirty  stadia  below  Sardis.  The  golden  sands 
of  Pactolas  have  passed  into  a  proverb.  Lydia 
was  long  the  California  of  the  ancient  world,  its 
streams  forming  so  many  gold  "washings-,"  and 
hence  the  wealth  of  the  Lydian  kings,  and  the 
allegad  origin  of  gold  money  in  that  country. 
But  the  supply  of  gold  was  only  on  the  aariace, 
and  by  the  beginning  of  oar  era  it  was  so  far 
exhausted  as  not  to  repay  the  trouble  of  coUect- 
ing  it. 

pACTY-As  {TlaKTvoi),  s  Lydlau,  who,  on  the 
-  conquest  of  Sardis  (B.C.  646),  was  charged  by 
Cyrus  with  the  collection  of  the  revenue  of  the 
province.  When  Cyrus  IcH  Sardis  on  his  re- 
turn to  Ecbatana,  Pactyas  induced  the  Lydians 
u  revolt  against  Cyras ;  bat  when  an  army  was 
sent  against  him,  he  first  fled  to  Cyme,  then  to 
Myttlene,  and  eventually  to  Chios.  He  was  sur- 
rendered by  the  Chians  to  the  Persians. 

PACTlfE  (Ilfwnjjj :  BOW  St.  George),  a  town  in 
the  Tbracian  Chersonesus,  on  the  Pfopontis, 
thirty-six  stadia  from  Cardia,  to  which  Alcibia- 
des  ratired  when  be  was  bariahed  by  the  AUie* 
oisQS.  B.C.  407. 


PacttIca  {UoKTviic^),  the  country  ofthe  Pae> 
tyes  fnoxrver),  in  the  northwest  of  Indiii,  west 
of  the  Indus,  and  in  the  thirteenth  satrnpy  of 
tbu  Persian  empire,  is  most  probably  the  noith. 
eastern  part  of  Afghanistan,  about  Je-lalabad. 

[Pacvlla,  Ahmia  or  Minia,  a  Caropaniao 
woman,  one  of  the  chief  agents  in  introdncing 
the  worship  ofBaechaa  into  Rome,  B.C.  186.] 

PaoovIua,  M.,  one  of  the  early  Roman  trage- 
dians, was  bom  about  B.C.  220,  at  Brundisium, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  the  sister  of 
Ennius.  Pacurios  appears  to  have  been  broushl 
op  at  Brundisiam,  but  be  afterward  repaired  to 
Rome.  Here  he  devoted  himself  to  painting 
and  poetry,  and  obtained  ao  much  distinction  in 
the  former  art,  that  a  painting  of  hia  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Hercules,  in  the  forum  boarium,  was  re- 
garded as  only  inferior  to  the  celebrated  paint- 
ing of  Fabius  Pictor.  After  living  many  years 
at  Rome,  for  he  was  still  there  in  his  eightieth 
year,  he  returned  to  Brundisiura  on  account  of 
the  failnro  of  his  health,  and  died  in  his  native 
town,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  B.C.  130. 
We  have  no  further  particulars  of  his  life  save 
that  his  talents  gained  him  the  friendship  ol 
LsliUB,  and  that  he  lived  on  the  most  intimate 
terms  with  his  younger  rival  Accius.  Pacuvius 
was  universalfy  allowed  by  the  ancient  writers 
to  have  been  one  ofthe  greatest  of  the  Latin 
tragic  poets.  (Hor.,  li.,  1, 66.]  He  is  es- 
pecially praised  for  the  loftiness  of  hie  thoughts^ 
the  vigor  of  his  language,  and  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge.  Hence  we  find  the  epithet  doetut 
frequently  applied  to  him.  He  wus  also  a  favor- 
ite with  the  people,  with  whom  hia  verses  (vm- 
tinued  to  be  esteemed  in  the  time  of  Julius  On- 
aar.  His  tragedies  were  taken  from  the  great 
Greek  writers ;  bnt  he  did  not  confine  himself, 
like  his  predecessors,  to  a  mere  translation  of 
the  latter,  but  worked  up  his  materials  with 
morefreedomandindependent judgment.  Some 
ofthe  plays  of Pacuvtua  were  not  based  upon 
the  Greek  tragedies,  but  belonged  to  the  clasa 
called  Pratexlata,  in  which  the  subjecta  were 
taken  from  Roman  story.  One  of  these  was 
entitled  Poitiiw,  which  had  as  its  hero  L.  .Emil- 
ias Panlns,  the  conqueror  of  Perseus,  king  of 
Macedonia.  The  firagments  of  FacuTias  aro 
published  by  Bothe,  PoSt.  Lat.  Seeme.  Fi-ogm., 
Lips.,  18S4. 

[Padjbi  iTladatot),  a  rude  nomad  tribe  in 
Northwestern  India  (perhaps  in  the  modem 
Jfalran  or  Ajmer),  who  not  only  ate  raw  fle^, 
bat  also  devoared  the  sick  and  old  of  their  own 
people.] 

Paddb  (now  Po),  the  chief  river  of  Italy,  whose 
name  is  said  to  have  been  of  (^Itic  origin,  and 
to  have  been  given  it  on  account  of  the  pine- 
trees  (in  Celtic  padi)  which  grew  on  its  banks. 
In  the  Ligurian  language  it  was  called  Bodencut 
or  Bodineut.  Almost  Si  later  writers  identified 
the  Padus  with  the  ftbulous  Eridanus,  from 
which  amlier  was  f^tained,  and  hence  theRoman 
poets  frequently  give  the  name  of  Eridanus  to 
the  Padua.  The  reason  of  this  identification 
appears  to  have  been,  that  the  Phoenician  ves- 
sels received  at  the  mouths  ofthe  Padus  the 
amber  which  had.  been  transported  by  land  from 
the  coasts  ofthe  Baltic  to  those  ofthe  Adriatic 
The  Padus  rises  fium  tvro  springs  on  the  east- 
em  sideorHoant  Te8ulaB(rowJ(fffMf<  Ftw)  at 
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die  Alps,  and  flows  with  a  geneial  easterly  di-  [ 
ection  through  tbe  great  plain  orCiaalpioe  Qaal, ' 
which  it  divides  into  two  parts,  Gallia  Cispa- 
dana  and  Gallia  Transpadana.    It  receivea  nu- 1 
inerous  affluents,  which  drain  the  whole  of  this  | 
vast  plain,  descending  from  the  Alps  on  the  . 
north  anil  tbe  Apennines  on  the  south.   These  | 
affluents,  increased  in  the  sammer  by  the  melt- ; 
lag  of  the  *inow  on  the  mountains,  frequently  { 
bring  dowt.  such  a  large  body  of  water  as  to 
cause  the  Padus  to  overflow  its  banks.  The 
whoie  course  of  the  river,  including  Us  wind* 
ings,  is  about  four  hundred  and  fitly  miles. 
About  twenty  miles  from  the  sea  the  river  di- 
vides itself  into  two  main  branches,  of  which 
the  northern  one  was  called  Padoa  (now  Maestro, 
Po  Orandtf  atPo  delU  Fomad),  and  the  south- 
ern one  Olana  (now  Po  d'Ariano) ;  and  each  of 
these  now  falls  into  the  Adriatic  by  several 
mouths.    The  ancient  writers  enumerate  seven 
of  these  mouths,  some  of  which  were  canals. 
They  lay  between  Ravenna  and  Altinum,  and 
bore  the  following  names,  according  to  Pliny, 
oeginning  with  the  aontbem  and  ending  with 
the  northern:  1.  Paduaa,  also  called  Augusta 
Fossa,  was  a  canal  dug  hy  Augustus,  which  con- 
nected Ravenna  with  the  Po.   3.  Vatrenus,  also 
called  Eridanum  Ostium  or  Spineticum  Ostium 
(now  Po  di  Primaro),  from  the  town  of  Spina  at 
its  mouth.   3.  Ostium  Caprasiffi  (now  Porto /n- 
tailo  a  hdC  Ockio).   4.  Ostium  Sagfs  (now  Porto 
di  Magrnavatca).   6.  Olane  or  Yoluie,  the  south- 
ern main  branch  of  the  river,  mentioned  above. 
6.  Padoa,  the  northern  main  branch,  subdivided 
into  several  small  branches  called  Qstia  Car- 
bonaria.   7.  Fosss  Philistinse,  connecting  the 
river,  by  means  of  the  Tartarus,  with  the  Athesis. 
Padusa.    Fid.  Paddb. 

Palh  (Uaidv,  Uai^v  or  Uaiuv),  that  is,  "  the 
■tealing,"  is,  according  to  Homer,  tbe  desigoa* 
tion  of  the  physician  mthe  Olympian  gods,  who 
heals,  for  example,  the  wounded  Mars  (Ares) 
and  Pluto  (Hadesl.  After  the  time  of  Homer 
and  Hesiod,  tbe  wordPoan  became  a  surname 
of  .£sculapius,  the  god  who  had  the  power  of 
healing.  The  name  was,  however,  used  also 
ID  the  more  {[eneral  sense  of  deliverer  ftom  any 
evil  or  calamity,  and  was  thus  applied  to  Apolio 
and  Thanatos,  or  Death,  who  are  conceived  as 
delivering  men  from  tbe  pains  and  sorrows  of 
life.  With  regard  to  ApoUo  and  Thanatos,  how- 
ever, the  name  may  at  the  same  time  contain  an 
allu^on  to  itaiav,  to  strike,  aineo  both  are  also 
regarded  as  destroyers.  From  Apollo  himself 
the  name  Piean  was  transferred  to  the  song 
dedicated  to  him,  that  is,  to  hymns  chanted  to 
ApoUo  for  the  purpose  of  arertlRg  an  evil,  and 
to  warlike  songs,  which  were  sang  before  or 
during  a  battle. 

PjeanIa  {Uaiavta :  Uatavitic),  a  demus  in 
Attica,  on  tbe  eastern  slope  of  Mount  Hymet- 
tus,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Pandionis.  It  was 
the  demus  of  the  orator  Demosthenes. 

[Paahids  (Uata»u>(),  the  aothor  of  a  trans- 
lation of  tbe  history  of  Entropios  into  Greek, 
whose  age  is  uncertain,  but  who  seems  to  have 
lived  not  long  atler  Eutropias  himself.  The 
Tersion  is  printed  in  Havercamp's  andVeiii^k's 
editions  of  Eutropiaa  1 

P.siiii»,  a  peo^  of  German  origin  in  Gallia 
Belgiea. 

fiM 


PjgSkks  Cnnioves)t  B  powerful  lliracian  peo- 
ple, who  in  early  times  were  spread  over  a  grral 
part  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  According  to 
a  legend  preserved  by  Herodotus,  they  were  of 
Teucrian  origin  ;  and  it  is  not  impossibirt  thnt 
they  were  a  branch  of  the  great  Phrygian  pcu- 
ple,  a  portion  of'which  seems  to  have  settled  in 
Europe.  In  Homer  the  Pseonians  appear  as 
allies  of  the  Trojans,  and  are  represented  ae 
having  come  from  the  River  Azius.  In  histor- 
ical times  they  inhabited  the  whole  of  the  nor*h 
of  Macedonia,  from  the  frontiers  of  lilyria  t6 
some  little  distance  east  of  the  River  Strymon, 
Their  country  was  called  PjbSkIa  {naiovla). 
The  Pseonians  were  divided  into  several  tribes, 
independent  of  each  other,  and  governed  by 
their  own  ehiefe,  though  at  a  later  period  they 
appear  to  have  owned  the  authority  of  one  king. 
The  Paeonian  tribes  on  the  lower  course  of  the 
Strymon  were  subdued  by  the  Persians,  B.C. 
613,  and  many  of  them  were  transplanted  to 
Phrygia ;  but  the  tribes  in  the  north  of  the 
country  maintained  their  independence  They 
were  long  troublesome  neighbors  to  the  Mace- 
donian monarcha,  whose  territories  they  fVc- 
quently  invaded  and  plundered  ;  hut  they  were 
eventually  subdued  by  Philip,  the  father  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  who  allowed  them  nevertheless 
to  retain  their  own  monarcha.  They  continued 
to  be  governed  by  their  own  kings  till  a  much 
later  period,  and  these  kings  were  often  virtu- 
ally independent  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy. 
Thus  we  read  of  their  king  Audoleon,  whose 
daughter  Pyrrhus  married.  After  the  conquest 
of  Macedonia  hy  the  Romans,  16S,  the  part  of 
Pnonia  east  of  the  Axius  formed  the  second, 
and  tbe  part  of  Peeonia  west  of  the  Axius  form 
ed  the  third  of  the  four  districts  into  which  Ma 
cedonia  was  divided  by  the  Romans. 

[PaShia  {Tlawia).    Vid:  P^ms.] 

[Paoh  (Uaiov'i.    Vid.  Pjbah.I 

P.didHTDs  (Uaiavioc).  1.  Of  Epnesus,  an  arch- 
itect, probably  lived  between  B.C.  420  and  380* 
In  conjunction  with  Demetrius,  he  finally  com- 
plete tbe  great  temple  of  Diana  (Artemis)  at 
Epheeus,  which  Chersiphron  had  begun  ;  and, 
with  Daphnis  the  Milesian,  he  began  to  biiQdat 
Miletus  a  temple  of  Apollo,  of  the  Ionic  order. 
The  latter  was  the  famous  Didymaum,  or  tem- 
ple of  Apollo  Didymns,  the  ruins  of  which  are 
still  to  be  seen  near  Miletus.  The  former  tem- 
ple, in  which  the  Branchids  bad  an  oracle  of 
Apollo,  was  burned  at  the  capture  of  Miletua 
by  the  army  of  Darius,  498.  The  new  temple, 
which  was  on  a  scale  only  inferior  to  that  of 
Diana  (Artemis),  was  never  finished.  —  3.  Of 
Mende,  in  Thrace,  a  statnaiy  and  sculptor,  flour- 
ished abont  435. 

Paopl.£  (XlmdnXat),  a  Peeonian  people  on  th? 
lower  course  of  the  Strymon  and  tbe  Angites, 
who  were  subdued  hy  the  Persians,  and  trans- 
planted to  Phrygia  by  order  of  Darius,  B.C.  5l3. 
They  returned  to  their  native  country  with  the 
help  of  Aristagoras,  600 ;  and  we  And  them  set- 
tled north  of  Mount  Pangnus  in  tbe  expedition 
of  Xerxes,  480. 

P.SK18ADKS  or  Paribadib  fJlatpioaSrK  orllcpt 
add^t),  tbe  name  of  two  kings  of  Bosporus.  1 
Son  of  Leucon,  succeeded  his  brother  Spartacun 
B.C.  S49,  and  reigned  thirtr-eigfat  years.  Ho 
continoed  the  same  ftieodly  relations  with  the 
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Atheniaos  which  were  begun  by  his  fattier  Lea- 
con. — S.  The  last  monarch  of  the  first  dynasty 
that  ruled  in  Bosporus.  The  pressure  of  the 
Scythian  tribes  induced  Psriaades  to  cede  his 
sorereignty  to  Mithradates  the  Ureat.  The  date 
of  this  event  can  not  be  placed  earlier  than  1 13, 
nor  later  than  98. 

PjCSTANDS  SiHOB.      VltL  pASTUlf. 

Pastcx  (Psstanus),  called  PosiodNlA  (flo- 
ceiduvla:  Jloaetiuvidrns)  originally,  was  a  city 
inLucania,  situated  between  four  and  five  miles 
southeast  of  the  mouth  of  the  Silarus,  and  near 
the  bay  which  derived  its  name  from  the  town 
(JloatidwviaTTic  KdXnoi,  Psstaniu  Siaiia:  now 
Gulf  of  Salerno).  Its  origin  la  oncertain,  but 
it  was  probably  in  existence  before  it  was  col- 
ODiied  by  the  Sybarites  about  B.C.  634.  It 
Boon  became  a  powerful  and  flourishing  city; 
bat,  aAer  its  capture  by  the  Lucaniana  (between 
438  and  424),  it  gradually  lost  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  Greek  city,  and  its  inhabitants  at  length 
ceased  to  speak  the  Greek  languaee.  Its  an- 
cient Dame  of  Posidonia  was  probably  changed 
into  that  of  Paestum  at  this  time.  Under  the 
supremacy  of  the  Romans,  who  founded  a  I^tin 
colony  at  pKstam  about  B.C.  374,  the  town 
gradually  sank  in  importance ;  and  in  the  time 
of  Aagustus  it  is  only  mentioned  on  account  of 
the  beautiful  roses  grown  in  the  neighboriiood. 
The  mins  of  Pmtam  are  atriking  and  magnifi- 
cent. Tbey  coosist  of  the  remains  of  walls, 
af  SD  ami^itheatre,  of  two  fine  temples,  and  of 
another  building,  l^e  two  temples  are  in  the 
Doric  style,  and  are  some  of  the  moet  remark- 
able ruins  of  antiquity. 

PiBstJs  (Ilaicrof),  a  town  ID  the  Troad,  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  but  destroyed  before  the  time 
of  Strabo,  its  population  having  been  transptant- 
ed  to  Lampaacos.  Its  site  was  on  a  liTer  of 
the  same  name  (now  Bnnm-Den),  between 
LampsacQs  and  Pariom. 

Pxtivae,  the  name  of  a  family  of  theFulvia 
gens,  which  was  eventually  superseded  by  the 
name  of  NobiliOr.    Vid.  Nobiliob. 

PxTUB,  a  cognomen  in  many  Roman  gentes, 
signified  a  peison  who  had  a  alight  cast  in  the 
eye. 

P.sTns,  JElibb.  1.  P.,  probably  the  son  of 
Q.  Miina  P«etus,  a  pontifez,  who  fell  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Cannse.  He  was  plebeian  Kdile  B.C.  304, 
prstor  203,  magister  equitum  803,  and  consul 
SOI.  In  his  consulship  be  fought  a  battle  with 
the  Boii,  and  made  a  treaty  witii  the  Inganni 
Litres.  In  199  be  was  censor  with  P.  Scipio 
Africanus.  He  afterward  became  an  augur, 
snd  died  174,  during  a  pestilence  at  Rome.  He 
is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  Roman  jurists. — 3. 
Sex.,  brother  of  the  last,  corule  sdile  300, 
consul  198,  and  censor  193  with  Cn.  Cethegus. 
He  was  a  jurist  of  eminence,  and  a  prudent 
man,  whence  he  got  the  c^omen  Cataa.  He 
is  descr^jed  in  a  line  of  EDoios  as  "  Enegie 
cordatns  homo  Catos  .^lios  Sextns."  He  is 
enumerated  among  the  old  jarists  who  collect- 
ed or  arranged  the  matter  of  law,  which  he  did 
in  a  work  entitled  Tripartita  or  Jut  jG/ianutn. 
This  was  a  work  on  the  Twelve  Tables,  which 
contained  the  original  text,  an  interpretation, 
and  the  Legis  actio  aabjoiaed.  It  was  probably 
the  first  commentary  written  on  the  Twelve 
TaUea.— S.  Q.,  son  of  No.  1,  was  elected  angur 


174  in  place  ef  Ais  father,  and  was  consul  167 
when  he  laid  waste  the  territory  of  ihe  Ligu 
rians. 

Pjbtds,  p.  AnTBONloa,  was  elected  consul  for 
B.C.  65  with  P.  Cornelius  Sulla;  but  he  and 
Sulla  were  accused  of  bribery  by  L.  Aureliua 
Cotta  and  L.  Manlius  Torqoatas,  and  condemn- 
ed. Their  election  was  accordingly  declared 
void,  and  their  accasers  were  chosen  consuls 
in  their  stead.  Enraged  at  bis  disappointment, 
Psetus  conspired  with  Catiline  to  murder  the 
consuls  Cotta  and  Torquatus  ;  and  this  design 
is  said  to  have  been  frustrated  solely  by  the 
impatience  of  Catiline,  who  gave  the  signal  pre- 
maturely before  the  whole  of  the  conspirators 
had  assembled.  Vid.  Cx-misA.  Psetus  after- 
ward tQok  an  active  part  in  the  Catilinarian  con- 
spiracy, which  broke  out  in  Cicero's  consulship, 
63.  After  the  suppression  of  the  conspiracy 
P«tua  was  brought  to  trial  for  the  share  he-had 
bad  in  it;  he  was  condemned,  and  went  into 
exile  to  Epirus,  where  he  was  living  when  Cic- 
ero himself  went  into  banishment  m  S8.  Cicero 
was  then  much  alarmed  lest  Peel  as  should  make 
an  attempt  upon  his  life. 

P^Tus,  C.  C.S8BH  NiuB,  somctimes  called  Cm- 
sQMlDs,  consul  A.D.  61,  was  sent  by  Nero  in  63 
to  the  assistance  of  Domitius  Corbolo  in  Ar- 
menia. He  Was  defeated  by  Vologeses,  king 
of  Parthia,  and  purchased  peace  of  the  Parthi- 
ans  on  the  most  disgraceful  terms.  After  the 
accession  of  Vespasian  he.  was  appointed  mv- 
emor  of  Syria,  and  deprived  Antiochos  IV. 
king  of  Commagene,  of  his  kingdom. 

Patob  ThbisSa.    Vid.  Thbasea. 

PiojB  or  PioM  {nayai,  Att.  Tltjyal:  Tlayaloc: 
now  Ptaiho),  a  town  in  Megaria,  a  colony  from 
Megara,  was  utuated  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  Alcyonian  Sea,  and  was  the  most  im- 
portant town  in  the  eoanti?  after  Megara.  It 
possessed  a  good  harbor. 

Paqasjb,  called  by  the  Romans  PXaiCaA,  'M 
{Tlayaaai:  now  Volo),  a  town  of  Thessaly,  on 
the  coast  of  Magnesia,  and  on  the  bay  called 
after  it  Sinus  Paqabmvb  or  Paoasicus  (fla/o- 
ofTUcdf  k6?lko(  t  now  Otdf  of  Vela).  It  was  the 
port  of  lolcoa,  and  afterward  of  Phenc,  and  is 
celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  placo  where  Ja* 
son  built  the  ship  Argo.  Hence  some  of  the  an- 
cients derived  its  name  from  ir^ywfii ;  but  otheia 
connected  the  name  with  the  fountains  (ffijyat) 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  adjective  Pagataeua 
is  applied  to  Jason  on  account  of  his  building 
the  ship  Argo,  and  to  Apollo  because  he  had  a 
sanctuary  at  Pagasn.  The  adjective  is  also 
used  in  the  general  sense  of  Thessalian  :  thus 
Alcestffl,  the  wife  of  Admetus,  is  called  by  Ovid 
Pagataa  amjta. 

[Paoabus,  a  Trojan  warrinr,  companion  or 
Mneaa,  slain  by  Camilla  in  Italy.] 

Paqrjb  (Jlaypai:  now  Pagrat,  Bagras,  Bar- 

Sm),  -a  ci^  of  Syria,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
ount  Araanns,  at  the  foot  of  the  pass  called 
by  Ptolemy  the  Syrian  Gates,  on  the  road  be- 
tween Antioch  and  Alexandrea :  the  scene  of 
the  battle  between  Alexander  Balas  and  Deme- 
trius Nicator,  B.C.  146. 

Pieos  (IIa>vf),a  remarkable  conical  hill,  froio 
five  hundred  to  six  hundred  feet  high,  a  little 
north  of  Smyrna  in  Ionia.  It  was  crowned  with 
a  shrine  of  Nemesis,  and  had  a  celebrated  spriiiv 
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PnhJKUOK  (UaTialftuv).  1-  Son  of  Athatuas 
Bnd  Iro,  was  originally  called  Melicertes.  IThen 
his  mother,  who  was  driven  mad  by  Juno  (Hera), 
nad  thrown  bereelf,  with  her  boy,  into  the  sea, 
both  were  changed  into  marine  divinitieS)  Ino 
becoming  Leucothea,  and  Melicertes  Palffimon. 
For  details,  vid.  Athahas.  According  to  some, 
Mfilicertea,  aflerhis  apotheosis,  was  called  Glau- 
ens.  whereas,  according  to  another  version, 
Glau?uB  is  said  to  bave  leaped  into  the  sea  from 
Lis  love  of  Melicertes.  The  body  ofMelicertes, 
according  to  the  common  tradition,  was  washed  ; 
by  the  waves,  or  carried  by  dolphins  into  the 
port  Schtenus  on  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  or  to 
that  spot  on  the  coast  where  the  altar  of  Palie- 
mon  subsequently  stood.  There  the  body  was 
found  by  bis  uncle  Stayphus,  who  ordervd  it  to 
be  carried  to  Corinth,  and  on  the  command  of 
the  Nereides  he  instituted  the  Isthmian  games 
and  sacrifices  of  black  bulls  in  honor  of  the  dei- 
fied Palsmon.  In  the  island  of  Tenedos  it  is 
said  that  children  were  sacrificed  to  him,  and 
the  whole  worship  seems  to  have  had  something 
^oomy  abont  it  The  RomaoB  identified  Pahe- 
mon  with  their  own  god  Fortunas  or  Portum- 
nus.  Vid.  PosTiTNDs. — 3.  Q.  Rbmuidb  Pala- 
HON,  a  grammarian  in  the  reigns  of  Tiberius, 
Caligula,  and  Claudius.  He  was  a  native  of 
Viccntia  (now  Vicenza),  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
and  was  originally  a  slave ;  bnt  having  been 
manumitted,  he  opened  a  school  at  Rome,  where 
he  became  ttie  most  celebrated  gnunmariao  of 
his  time,  though  his  moral  character  was  in- 
Amoua,  He  ia  twice  mentioned  by  Jnvenal 
(vi .  461 ;  vii.,  351).  -Ha  was  the  master  of 
Qvmt'Uan. 

PAlJBOPOLla.      Vid.  NSAPOLIB. 

[pALiBPAPHUB  (JlaAai'fftt^of).    Vid.  Paphdb.] 
[PAt.spHAsuB  (near  the  modern  KTanmo  or 
OidoUari),  a  place  in  the  ThesBaliati  district 
Pe'asgiotis,  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  Monnt 
Chalcodonius.] 

Pai~sphatds  (Ila^a/^arof).  I.  Of  Athens,  a 
mythical  epic  poet  of  the  ante-Homeric  period. 
The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  uncertain,  but  he 
appears  to  have  been  osually  placed  after  Pbe- 
monoe  {vid.  pHiKovoi),tboiirii  some  writers  as- 
signed him  even  an  earlier  date.— 8.  Of  Pans 
or  Priene,  lived  in  the  time  of  Artaxerxes. 
Suidas  attributes  to  him  the  work  '<  On  Incred- 
ible Tales,"  spoken  of  below.— 3.  Of  Abydua,  an 
historian,  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  ia  stated  to  have  been  loved  by  the 
philosopher  Aristotio.— 4.  An  Egyptian  or  Atfa»* 
nian,  and  a  grammarian.  His  most  celebrated 
work  was  entitled  TVotes  <JpoUi.)t  which  is 
fireqaently  referred  to  by  the  ancient  gramma- 
rians. There  is  extant  a  small  work  in  fifty- 
one  sections,  entitled  TiaXal^roi  nepl  airiVruv, 
or  "  Of  Incredible  Tales,"  giving  a  brief  ac- 
count of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  Greek 
legends.  It  is  an  abstract  of  a  mach  larger 
work,  which  is  lost  It  was  to  the  original 
work  to  which  Virgil  refers  (Cirw,8S):  "Docta 
Palsephatia  testatnr  voce  papyrus."  It  is  donbt- 
ful  who  was  the  author  of  this  work ;  but  as  he 
adopts  the  rationalistic  interpretation  of  the 
mytli&,  he  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  disciple 
of  £uemeras  {vid.  Evrmsbus),  and  may  Uius 
have  been  an  Alexandrine  Greek,  and  the 
same  person  as  Mo.  4.  The  best  edition  is  by 
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Westennann,  in  the  Mytkmnaki  Oran,  Bm» 
wick,  1848. 

pALiBRQB  {XlaiaipSi:  TlaXaipev(),  a  town  on 
the  coast  of  Acarnania,  near  Lencas. 

pALABTE  (now  Palata),  a  town  ofEpims,  on 
the  coast  of  Chaonia,  and  a  little  south  of  the 
Acroceraunian  Mountains :  here  Csaar  landed 
his  forces  when  be  crossed  over  to  Greece  to 
carry  on  the  war  against  Pompey. 

Pal^bstina  {UaXatorlvtj,  ^  Tla^iarivT)  "Zvpiri : 
Ua^atanvi^,  Palsstinns,  and  rarely  Palffistin- 
ensis  :  now  PaUtline,  or  tie  Holy  Land),  is  the 
Greek  and  Roman  form  of  the  Hebrew  word 
which  was  used  to  denote  the  country  of  the 
Philistines,  and  which  was  extended  to  the 
whole  country.  In  the  Scriptures  it  is  called 
Cahaax,  from  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham,  whose 
descendants  were  its  fiivt  inhabitants;  the  Land 
OP  Israel,  the  Land  op  Prohise,  the  Land  ae 
Jesovah,  and  the  Holv  Land.  The  Romans 
usually  called  it  Jumjka,  extending  to  the  whole 
country  the  name  of  its  southern  part.  It  was 
regarded  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  a  part 
of  Syria.  lu  extent  ia  pretty  well  defined  by 
natural  boundaries,  namely,  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  west ;  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  on  the 
north  ;  the  Jordan  and  its  lakes  on  the  east,  in 
the  original  extent  of  the  country  as  defined  in 
the  Old  Testament,  but  in  the  wider  and  usual 
extent  of  the  countiy,  the  Arabian  Desert  was 
its  boundary  on  the  east ;  and  on  the  south  and 
southwest,  the  deserts  which  stretch  north  of 
the  bead  of  the  Red  Sea  as  far  as  the  Dead  Sea 
and  the  Mediterranean  :  here  it  was  separated 
from  Egypt  by  the  small  stream  called  in  Scrip- 
ture the  River  of  Egypt  (probably  the  brook  El- 
Arish),  which  fell  into  the  Mediterranean  at 
Rhinooolura  {now  Et-Arith),  the  frontier  town 
of  Egypt  The  southern  boundary  of  the  ter- 
ritory east  of  Jordan  was  ths  River  Arnon  (now 
Wady-eUMojib).  The  extent  of  country  within 
these  limits  was  about  eleven  thousand  square 
miles.  The  political  boundaries  varied  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  By  the  covenant  of  God  with 
Abraham  (Gen.,  xv.,  18),  the  whole  land  was 
given  to  bis  descendants,  from  the  river  of  Egypt 
to  the  Eufkralu ;  bnt  the  Israelites  never  bai 
the  ftith  or  courage  to  take  permanent  posses- 
sion of  this  their  lot;  the  nearest  approach 
made  to  the  realization  of  the  promise  was  in 
the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  when  the  con- 
quests of  the  former  embraced  a  large  part  of 
Syria,  and  tiie  latter  built  Tadmor  (afterward 
Palmyra)  in  the  Syrian  Desert ;  and,  for  a  time, 
the  Euphrates  seems  to  have  been  the  border 
of  the  kingdom  on  the  northeast  {vid.  3  Sam., 
viii.,  3;  1  Chron.,  xviii.,  3).  On  the  west, 
again,  the  Israelites  never  had  full  possession 
of  the  Mediterranean  coast,  a  strip  of  which, 
north  of  Mount  Carmel,  was  always  retained 
by  the  Phoenicians  {vid.  Phcg  nice)  ;  and  another 
portion  in  the  southwest  was  held  by  tbe  Philis- 
tines, who  were  independent,  except  during 
brief  intervals.  On  Uie  south  and  eut  again, 
portions  of  the  land  were  frequently  subjugated 
by  tbe  leighboring  people  of  Amalek,  Edom, 
Midian,  Moab,  Ammon,  dec.  On  tbe  north,  ex- 
cept during  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon, 
Palestine  ceased  at  tbe  southern  entrance  of 
the  vall^  ofCcelesyria,  and  at  Mount  Hermon  in 
Antilibamis.   In  the  physical  fcrmation  of  Pal 
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Mtine,  the  most  remarkable  feattre  u  the  de- 
pression which  is  formed  by  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  and  its  lakes  (vtd.  Jordanbs),  between 
which  and  the  Mediterranean  the  country  ia  io- 
tersected  by  moantaiDs,  chiefly  connected  with 
the  Lebanon  system,  and  running  north  and 
south.  Between  these  ranges,  and  between 
Vie  central  range  and  the  western  coast,  are 
some  comparatively  extensive  plains,  such  as 
those  of  Esdraelon  and  Sharon,  and  several 
smaller  valleys ;  in  the  south  of  the  coantiy 
the  mountains  gradnally  subside  into  the  rocky 
deserts  of  Arabia  PetneB.  The  valleys  and 
slopes  of  the  hills  are  extremely  fertile,  and 
were  much  more  so  in  ancient  times,  when  the 
soil  on  the  mountain  sides  was  preserved  by 
terraces,  which  are  now  destroyed  through  neg- 
lect or  wantooness.  This  division  of  the  coun- 
try has  only  a  few  small  rivers  (besides  mount- 
ain streams),  whidt  foil  into  the  Mediterranean : 
the  chief  of  them  are  the  Belus,  just  south  of 
Ptotemais  (now  Acre),  the  Kishon,  flowing  fVom 
Mount  Tabor,  through  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
and  falling  into  the  Bay  of  Acre  north  of  Mount 
Garmel,  the  Chorseus,  north  of  Ceesarea,  the 
Kanah,  west  of  Sebaste  (Samaria),  the  Jarkon, 
north  of  Joppa,  the  Eahcol,  near  Askelon,  and 
the  Besor,  near  Gaza.  On  the  east  of  the  Jor- 
dan, the  land  rises  toward  the  rocky  desert  of 
the  Haurait  (the  ancient  Auranitis),  and  the  hills 
bordering  the  Syrian  Desert,  its  lower  portion, 
near  the  river,  forming  rich  pastures,  watered 
by  the  eastern  tributaries  of  the  Jordan,  the 
chief  of  which  are  the  Hieromaz,  the  Jabbok, 
and  the  Arnon,  the  last  flowing  into  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  eariiest  iahabitanta  of  Palestine  were 
the  several  tribes  of  Canaanites.  It  is  nnneees- 
sary  to  recount  in  detail  those  - events  with 
vrideh  we  are  familiar  through  the  sacred  his- 
tory :  the  divine  call  of  Abraham  from  Mesopo- 
tamia to  live  as  a  stranger  in  the  land  which 
God  promised  to  his  descendants,  and  the  stoiy 
of  hia,  and  his  son^t,  and  his  grandaoa'a  resi- 
dence in  it  till  Israrl  and  his  family  removed 
to  Egypt :  their  retmn  and  conquest  of  the  land 
of  Canaan  and  of  the  portion  of  territory  east 
of  tlie  Jordan,  and  the  partition  of  the  whole 
among  the  twelve  tribes  :  the  contests  with  the 
surrounding  nations,  and  the  government  by 
judges,  till  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy 
under  Saul :  the  eonqaests  of  David,  the  splen- 
did reign  of  Solomon,  and  the  diviaion  of  the 
kingdom  nnder  Rehohoam  into  the  kingdom  of 
Israel,  including  two  thirds  of  the  coantry  west 
of  Jordan,  and  all  east  of  it,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  including  the  southern  portion  which 
was  left,  between  the  Mediterranean  on  the 
west,  and  the  Dead  Sea  and  a  small  extent  of 
Jordan  on  the  east :  and  the  histories  of  these 
two  monarchies  down  to  their  overthrow  by 
the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians  respectively. 
Tbe  former  of  these  conquests  made  an  import- 
ant change  in  the  population  of  Palestine  by 
the  removal  of  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  the  settle- 
aient  in  their  place  of  heathen  nations  fhim 
other  parts  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  thus  re- 
stricting the  country  occupied  by  the  genuine 
Isr^lites  within  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  of 
jKulid).  Hence  the  names  of  Judaea  and  Jews 
applied  to  the  coun  ty  and  the  people  in  their 
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subsequent  history.  Between  these  last  anu 
the  mixed  people  of  North  Palestine  a  deadly 
enmity  arose^  the  natural  dislike  of  the  pn^e 
race  of  Israel  to  heathen  foreigners  being  ^- 
gravated  by  the  wroogs  ihey  suflTered  from  tbem, 
especially  at  their  return  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  and  still  m'ore  by  the  act  of  religious 
usurpation  of  which  the  remnant  of  tbe  Nurth- 
ern  Israelites  were  guilty  at  a  later  period,  ia 
setting  up  a  temple  for  themselves  on  Mount 
Gerizim.  Vid.  Sahabia.  The  date  assigned  ti 
the  Assyrian  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
is  B.C.  721.  The  remainder  of  the  history  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  (passing  over  its  religious 
history,  which  is  most  important  during  this 
period)  consists  of  alternate  contests  with,  and 
submissions  to,  the  kings  of  Assyria,  Egypt, 
and  Babylon,  till  the  conquest  of  the  conatry 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  removal  of  a  part 
of  its  people  to  Babylonia,  in  698,  and  the  d(»- 
struction  of  Jerusalem  and  tbe  temple,  after 
the  rebellion  of  Zedekiah,  in  688,  when  a  stiil 
larger  portion  of  the  people  were  carried  cap- 
tive to  Babylon,  while  others  escaped  to  Egypt 
In  584,  during  the  siege  of  Tyre,  Nebuchadnez- 
zar sent  a  further  portion  of  the  Jews  into  cap- 
tivity ;  but  there  was  still  a  considerable  rem- 
nant left  in  the  land,  and  (what  is  very  import' 
ant)  foreign  settlers  were  not  introduced ;  sc 
that,  when  Cyrus,  after  overthrowing  tbe  Baby 
Ionian  empire,  issued  his  edict  for  the  return  of 
the  Jews  to  their  owti  land  (B.C.  536),  there 
was  no  great  obstacle  to  tlieir  quiet  settlement 
in  it.  They  experienced,  some  trouble  frt>m  the 
jealousy  and  attacks  of  the  Samaritans,  and 
the  changeful  dispositions  of  the  Peraian  court ; 
bat  at  length,  br  the  efforts  of  Zembbabel  and 
Joshua,  and  the  preaching  of  Ilaggs'  anJ  Zech- 
ariah,  the  new  temple  was  finished  and  dedi- 
cated in  616,  and  Jerusalem  was  rebuilt.  Fresh 
bands  of  Jewish  exiles  returned  undur  Ezra, 
458,  and  Nehemiah,  446 ;  and,  between  ibis  time 
and  that  of  the  Macedonian  conquest,  Judna 
was  repeopled  by  the  Jews,  and  through  the 
tolerance  of  the  Persian  kings,  it  was  governed 
virtually  by  the  high-priests.  In  B.C.  333,  aAer 
Alexander  had  taken  Tyre  and  Gaza,  he  visited 
Jerusalem,  and  received  the  quiet  submission 
of  the  Jews,  paying  the  most  marked  respect 
to  their  religion.  Under  the  successi^Fs  of  Alex- 
ander, Palestine  belonged  alternately  to  Egypt 
and  Syria,  the  contest  hiatweea  whose  kings  for 
its  possession  are  too  complicated  to  recount 
here ;  but  its  internal  government  seems  to 
have  been  pretty  much  in  the  hands  of  the  high- 
priests,  until  the  tyranny  of  Antiochus  £f  :ph- 
anes  provoked  the  successful  revolt  under  the 
Maccabees  or  Asmotueans,  whose  history  is 
given  under  Macoab.si,  and  the  history  of  the 
Idarasean  dynas^,  who  aoeceeded  tbem,  is  giv- 
en under  Antipatbr,  Hbrodbs,  and  Abchblaus. 
The  later  Asmonsan  princes  had  regained  the 
whole  of  Palestine,  including  the  districts  of 
JudEca,  Samaria,  and  Galilee  (oesides  Idumaea), 
west  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  several  districts  of 
Perea,  Batanea,  Gauloaitis,  Itunea,  and  Trach- 
onltis  or  Auranitia,  east  of  it ;  and  this  was  the 
extent  of  Herod's  kingdom.  But,  from  B.C. 
63,  when  Pompey  took  Jerusalem,  the  country 
was  re^y  subject  to  the  Romans.  At  the  death 
of  Herod,  his  kingdom  'vas  divided  between  his 
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Bonj  as  tetrarchs.  under  the  sanction  ofAu-' 
fusius,  Archelaus  receivinfr  Judeea,  Samaria, 
and  IduiDffia,  Herod  Antipas  Galilee  and  Perna, 
and  Philip  Batansa,  Gauloaitis,  and  TracbuD- 
itis ;  all  staAding  to  the  Roman  empire  in  a  re- 
lation of  virtual  subjection,  which  successive 
events  converted  into  an  integral  union.  First, 
A.D.  7,  Archelaus  was  deposed  by  Augustus, 
and  Judsa  was  placed  under  a  Roman  procura- 
tor ;  oext,  about  31,  Philip  died,  and  his  gov- 
emmeDt  was  united  to  the  province  of  Syria,  and 
was  in  37  again  conferred  on  Herod  Agrippa  I., 
with  the  title  of  king,  and  with  the  addition  of 
Abilene,  the  district  round  Damascus.  In  39, 
Herod  Anlipas  was  banished  to  Gaul,  and  liis 
tetrarchy  was  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Herod 
Agrippa  ;  and  two  years  later  he  received  from 
Cuiudius  the  government  of  Judaea  and  Samaria, 
and  thus  Palestine  was  reunited  under  a  oom- 
inal  king.  Oa  Ilia  death  in  44,  Paleatine  again 
iKoame  a  part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Syria 
under  the  name  of  Judsa,  which  was  governed 
by  a  procurator.  The  Jews  were,  however, 
most  turbulent  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  at  last  they  broke  out  into  a  general  rebel- 
lion, which,  after  a  most  sanguinary  war,  was 
crushed  by  Vespasian  and  Titus ;  and  tiie  latter 
took  and  destroyed  Jenisaleni  in  A.D.  70.  Un- 
der Constantine,  Palestine  was  divided  afresh 
into  the  three  provinces  of  P.  Prima  in  the 
centre,  P.  Secunda  in  the  north,  and  P.  Tertia, 
the  south  of  Judiea,  with  Idumeea. 

Palahedbs  {JlaJui^^^s).  I.  Son  of  Naupliua 
and  Clymene.  He  joiped  the  Greeks  in  their 
expedition  against  Troy;  but  Agamemnog,  Dio- 
medes,  and  Ulysses,  eoviona  of  his  fame,  caused 
a  captive  Phrygian  to  write  to  Palamedes  a  let- 
ter in  the  name  of  Priam,  and  bribed  a  servant 
of  Palamedes  to  conceal  the  letter  under  his 
master's  bed.  They  then  accused  Palamedes  of 
treachery;  upon  searching  his  tent,  they  foupd 
the  letter  which  they  themselves  had  dictated, 
and  thereupon  tb^  caoaed  him  to  be  atoned  to 
death.  When  Palamedes  was  led  to  deMb,  be 
exclaimed,  "  Truth,  I  lament  thee,  for  thou  hast 
died  even  before  me."  According  to  some  tra- 
ditions, it  was  Ulysses  alone  who  bated  and 
persecuted  Palamedes.  The  cause  of  this  ha- 
tred is  also  stated  differently.  According  to 
some,  Ulytees  bated  him  because  be  bad  Seen 
compelled  by  him  to  join  the  Greeks  against 
Troy ;  according  to  others,  because  he  had  been 
severely  censured  by  Palamedes  for  returning 
with  empty  hands  from  a  foraging  excursion 
into  Thrace.  The  manner  in  which  Palamedes 
perished  is  likewise  related  differently.  Some 
say  that  Ulysses  and  Diomedes  induced  him  to 
descend  into  a  well,  where  they  pretended  they 
had  discovered  a  treasure,  and  when  he  was 
below  they  cast  stones  opon  him,  and  killed 
him ;  others  state  that  he  was  drowned  by  them 
while  fishing ;  and  others,  that  he  was  killed  by 
Paris  with  an  arrow.  The  place  where  he  was 
killed  is  either  Colons  in  Troaa,  or  in  Tenedos, 
or  at  Genestus.  The  story  of  Palamedes,  which 
la  not  mentioiied  by  Homer,  aeeipB  to  have  been 
firat  related  in  the  Cypria,  aniowaa  afterward 
developed  by  the  tragic  poets,  especially  by  Ea- 
ripidea,  and  lastly  by  the  sophists,  who  liked  to 
look  upon  Palamedes  as  ^ir  pattern.  The 
tragic  roets  an^  BOphists  dea^be  bim  as  a  toga 
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among  the  Greeks,  and  as  a  poet ;  &ft  he  if 
said  to  have  invented  ligUt-houses,  measures, 
scales,  the  discus,  dice,  the  alphabet,  and  the 
ait  of  regulating  sentinels — 3.  A  Greek  gram- 
marian, was  a  contemporary  of  Athensos,  who 
introduces  bim  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  bia 
work. 

PALATINUS  MoNS.      Kid.  ROKA. 

PalatIum,    Vid.  Roma. 

Pals  ( aaXij :  tlaXelt,  Ion.  naXit{,  Att.  ttaX^u 
in  Polyb.  Ila^au^ :  rains  near  Linen},  one  ^ 
the  four  cities  of  Cepballenia,  situated  on  a 
height  opposite  Zacynttins. 

Palxs,  a  Roman  divinity  of  flocks  and  ahep> 
herds,  is  described  by  some  as  a  male,  and  by 
others  as  a  female  divinity.  Hence  some  mod- 
ern writers  have  inferred  that  Pales  was  a  com- 
bination of  both  sexes ;  but  such  a  monstrosity 
is  altogether  foreign  to  the  religion  of  the  ]t»> 
mans.  Some  of  the  rites  performed  at  the  fes- 
tival of  Pales,  which  was  celebrated  on  the  Slst 
of  April,  the  birth-day  of  the  city  of  Rome, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  divinity  was  s 
female  ;  but,  besides  the  express  statements  to 
the  contrary,  there  are  also  other  reasons  for 
t>elieving  Uiat  Pales  was  a  male  divinity.  The 
name  seems  to  be  connected  with  I*alatinus,  the 
centre  of  all  the  earliest  legends  of  Rome,  and 
the  god  himself  was  with  the  Romans  the  era 
bodiment  of  the  same  idea  as  Pan  among  tht 
Greeks.  Respecting  the  festival  of  the  PfJitia. 
vid.  Diet,  of  Antiq.,  «.  v. 

[PALVDRiDa  SuKA,  ouc  of  the  delators  under 
Domitian,  was  son  of  a  man  of  consular  rank. 
He  was  expelled  from  the  senate  by  Vespawaiii 
and  then  applied  himself  to  tlie  study  of  the 
Stoic  philosophy,  and  became  distinguished  Ibr 
his  eloquence.  He  was  restored  to  the  eenata 
by  Domitian,  and  became  one  of  the  informnfc 
for  that  emperor.] 

PlUCANDS,  LoLLIdS.      Vid.  LoLLIITS. 

[PiLicB  (lioXicv),  a  oi^  of  Sicily,  founded  bj 
Duoetiua,  soatbwest  of  Leontini,  and  having  in 
its  vicinity  the  famous  lakes  and  the  temjrie  of 
the  deities  called  Palici.  It  was  in  ruins  in  ths 
time  of  Diodorus  Siculns.    Vid.  Palici.] 

Palici  (UaXiKoi),  were  Sicilian  gods,  twin 
sons  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  the  nymph  Thalia, 
the  daughter  of  Vulcan  (Hephastus).  Some- 
times they  are  called  sons  Vnloan  (Hepbsa- 
tus)  by  JEtnA,  the  daughter  of  Ooeanus.  Thalia, 
from  fear  of  Juno  (Hera),  prayed  to  be  swallowed 
up  by  the  earth ;  her  prayer  was  granted ;  but 
in  due  time  she  sent  forth  from  the  earth  twin 
boys,  who,  according  to  the  absurd  etymology 
of  the  ancients,  were  called  TlaXiKOt,  from  to 
rrdjUv  bcioGat.  They  were  worshipped  in  the 
neigbborliood  of  Moimt  JEtm,  near  Palioe,  and 
in  the  earliest  times  human  eaorifieea  were  at- 
fuei  to  them.  Their  sanctuary  was  an  aaylum 
for  runaway  slaves,  and  near  it  there  gushed 
forth  from  the  earth  two  sulphureous  fountains, 
called  Deilloi,  or  brothers  of  the  Palici,  at  which 
solemn  oaths  were  taken.  The  oaUis  were  writ- 
ten on  tablet^  and  Uirowo  into  one  sf  the  fount- 
ains; if  the  tablet  swam  (m  the  water*  the  tntb 
was  considered  to  be  ina ;  bat  if  it  HUik  itown, 
the  oath  was  regarded  as  a  peijury,  and  was  be- 
lieved to  be  punished  instantanewisly  by  blivA- 
ness  or  death. 

FammObvii  (nowCujw  PaliHt.ro),  a  promonton 
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«B  the  western  coast  of  Lncanla,  which  was  said 
to  have  derived  its  nnme  from  Palimirus,  the 
HOD  of  lasus,  and  pilot  uf  the  ship  of  ^oeas, 
who  fell  into  the  sea,  and  waa  murdered  od  the 
ooast  by  the  natives. 

[Paliukus  (IlaXiovpoc),  a  town  of  Afirica  on 
the  borders  of  Cyrenaica  and  Maimarica,  on  a 
liver  of  the  same  name.] 

[Pali-a  (ni^;ia)orpALA(noWprd»bly  Porto 
Peffo),  a  city  oo  the  south  coast  of  Corsica,  at  the 
lenDinatioD  of  the  Roman  road  running  along 
the  eastern  ooast.] 

PallaoSpas  (TTa^^oKtfn'ar),  a  canal  in  Baby- 
lonia, cut  from  the  Eaphrat^  at  a  point  eight 
luindred  stadia  (ei^itygetigTaphioa)  miles)  south 
of  Bal^n,  westward  to  the  edg»  of  the  Arabian 
Deaeitt  vbeze  it  lost  itself  in  marshes. 

Pallidas  {Jla^Sac),  the  author  of  a  lai^ 
Domber  of  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
waa  8  pagan  and  an  Alezandreao  fframmarian. 
He  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  for  in  one  of  bis  epigrams  he 
apeafcs  of  Hypatia,  the  daughter  of  Theon,  as 
Btill  alive.   Hypatia  was  murdered  in  A.D.  410. 

PallXsIdx  (ilaXyiaSiov),  properly  any  image 
of  Pallas  Athena  (Minerva),  hot  generally  ap- 
plied to  an  ancient  image  of  this  goddess,  which 
WBs  kept  hidden  and  secret,  and  was  revered  as 
a  {dedge  of  the  safety  of  the  town  where  it  ex- 
isted. Among  these  ancient  images  of  Pallas 
none  is  more  celebrated  than  the  Trojan  Palla- 
dium, concerning  ^rtiieh  Uiere  was  the  following 
tndition :  HiDerra  (Athena)  was  broaght  np  1^ 
Triton ;  and  when  his  daughter  Pallas  and  Mi- 
nerva (Athena)  were  once  wrestling  ti^ther 
Ibr  the  sake  of  exercise,  Jupiter  (Zens)  inter- 
fered in  the  struggle,  and  soddenly  held  the 
«gis  before  the  face  of  Pallaa.  PfUlas,  while 
lookitg  np  to  Jointer  (Zens),  was  woonded  by 
Minerva  (Athena),  and  died.  Minerva  (Atbena), 
in  her  sorrow,  caused  an  image  of  the  maiden 
to  be  made,  round  whidi  she  hung  the  ttgis. 
When  Electra  bad  come  as  a  suppliant  to  the 
Palladium,  Jupiter  (Zeus)  burled  it  down  fh>m 
heaven  upon  the  earth,  because  it  had  been  sul- 
lied by  the  hands  of  one  who  was  no  longer  a 
pure  maiden.  The  image  fell  npon  the  earth  at 
Troy  when  Dns  was  just  b^inning  to  build  the 
city.  Hus  erected  a  sanetoary  to  it  Accord- 
ing to  some,  the  image  was  dedicated  by  Elec- 
tra, and  according  to  others,  it  was  given  by 
Jupiter  (Zens)  to  Uardanus.  The  image  itself 
is  said  to  have  been  three  oubits  in  beigbt,  witb 
its  legs  close  together,  and  holding  in  its  rigbt 
hand  8  apear,  and  in  die  left  a  qnndle  and  a 
distaff.  This  Palladiom  remained  at  Troy  until 
Ulysses  and  DIomedes  contrived  to  carry  it 
away,  because  the  city  eoold  not  be  taken  so 
long  as  it  was  in  the  possession  of  that  sacred 
treasure,  A«»rding  to  some  accounts,  Troy 
contained  two  Palladia,  one  of  which  was  car- 
ried off  UlysBes  and  Ciomedes,  while  the 
other  was  conveyed  by  JEaetas  to  Italy,  or  the 
one  taken  by  the  Greeks  was  a  mere  imitation, 
while  that  which  j£neas  brought  to  Italy  was 
the  genuine  image.  Bat  this  two-fold  PsUadram 
was  probably  a  mere  invention,  to  account  for 
its  existence  in  more  than  one  place.  Several 
towns  both  in  Greece  and  Italy  claimed  the 
honor  of  possessing  the  gennine'  Trojan  Palla- 
diom, r%  far  exanqile,  Argoa  and  Athena,  where 


ft  was  believea  that  Demophon  took  it  fron 
Diotnedes  on  fats  return  from  Troy.  Vid.  Dw 
MoPBOK.  This  Palladium  at  Athens,  however, 
was  different  from  another  image  of  Pallas 
there,  which  waa  also  called  Palladium,  and 
stood  on  the  acropolis.  In  Italy  the  cities  of 
Rome,  Lavinium,  Luceria,  and  Siris  likewise 
pretended  to  possess  the  Trojan  Palladium. 

PallarIds  (IlaJLXdiiof).  1.  Of  Methone,  a 
sophist  or  rhetoriciaa,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Constantino  the  Great. — 2.  Bishop  of  Helenopo- 
lis,  in  Bitbynia,  to  which  he  was  raised  A.D.  400. 
He  was  ordained  by  Chrysostom ;  and  on  the 
banishment  of  the  latter,  Palladius  was  accused 
of  holding  the  opinions  of  Origen,  and,  fearful 
of  the  Tioleoca  of  bis  enemieB,lie  fled  to  Rome, 
40S.  Shortly  afterward  be  ventured  to  return 
to  the  East,  but  was  arrested  and'banished  to 
the  extremity  of  Upper  Egypt.  He  was  after- 
ward restored  to  his  bishopric  of  Helenopolis, 
from  which  he  was  translated  to  that  of  Aspona 
or  Aspooa  in  Galatia,  perhaps  abpot  4 1 9  or  420. 
Three  works  in  Greek  have  come  down  to  os 
nnderthe  name  ofPalladEas,  but  there  has  been 
considerable  dispute  whether  they  were  written 
by  one  individual  or  more:  (1.)  Historia  Lauai- 
aca,  <*  the  Lmtiac  History,"  bo  called  from  its 
being  dedicated  to  Lausos,  a  chamberlain  at  the 
imperial  court.  This  work  contains  internal 
proofs  of  having  been  written  by  the  Bishop  of 
Helenopolis.  ft  gives  biographical  notices  or 
characteristic  aneedotea  of  a  number  of  ascetics 
witti  wbMn  Falladins  was  personally  acquaint- 
ed, or  concerning  whom  he  received  informa- 
tion from  those  who  had  known  them  person- 
ally. Edited  by  Meursius,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1616. 
(2.)  T/u  Lift  of  CkryMottom,  was  probably  writ- 
ten by  a  mfibrent  person  from  the  Bishop  of 
He]en<qK)liB.  Edited  by  Bigotius,  Paris,  1680. 
(8.)  D«  GattHit*  India  et  BrogmanibuM  (BroA- 
mans).  The  aatborship  of  this  work  is  oncer- 
tain.  It  appears  that  the  writer  hhnself  had 
visited  India.  Edited  by  Camerarios  in  lAber 
ChumtologKuty  8vo,  Lips.,  without  date ;  and  by 
Bissans,  London,  1665. — 3.  Surnamed  latroio 
pkuta,  a  Greek  medical  writer,  of  whose  life 
nothing  is  known.  He  lived  after  Galen. .  We 
possess  diree  works  commonly  attributed  to 
him,  namely,  two  books  of  commentaries  on 
Hippocrates,  and  a  short  treatise  on  Fevers,  all 
of  which  are  taken  chiedy  from  Galen. — 4.  Pal- 
ladIos  RutilTds  Taukss  jEmiliamus,  the  author 
of  a  treatise  De  Re  Ruttica,  in  the  form  of  a 
Fanner's  Calendar,  the  various  operations  con- 
nected with  agricullnre  and  a  rural  life  being 
arranged  in  regular  order,  according  to  the  sea- 
sons in  which  Uiey  ought  to  be  performed.  It 
is  comprised  in  fourteen  books :  the  first  is  in- 
troductory ;  the  twelve  following  contain  the 
duties  of  the  twelve  months  in  succession,  com- 
mencing with  January;  the  last  is  a  poem,  in 
eighw-five  elegiac  couplets,  open  tiie  art  of 
graftmg  (De  IiuiHone).  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  woiic  is  taken  from  Columella.  The  date 
of  the  anthor  la  uncertain,  but  it  is  most  proba- 
ble that  he  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era.  The  work  was  very 
popular  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Edited  in  the 
Serwtora  Rei  RatUea  by  Gesner,  Lips.,  1736 ; 
reprinted  by  Emesti  n  1773,  and  by  Schneider, 
Lips.,  17M. 
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PallahfTi  (PaUantiDDf :  nowPufeww),  the 
ihier  town  of  the  VaccKi  in  the  north  of  His- 
pania  TarracoDensis,  and  on  a  tribotBry  of  the 

Lfurtus. 

Pai.lai»tia8  and  Pallantis,  patronymics  giv- 
en to  A  urora,  the  daughter  of  the  giant  Pallas. 

pALUHriUH  {UeMuvriov ;  tla^avrievs),  an 
ancient  town  of  Arcadia  near  Tegea,  said  to 
bare  been  founded  by  Pallas,  the  son  of  Lycaon. 
Erander  ia  said  to  have  come  from  this  place, 
and  to  have  called  the  town,  which  he  founded 
on  the  baoka  of  the  Tiber,  Pallanlium  (afterward 
Palantium  and  PalaHum),  after  the  Arcadian 
town.  On  the  foundation  of  Megalopolis,  most 
of  the  inh(U>itant8  of  Pallantinm  settled  in  the 
new  city ;  and  the  town  remained  almost  de- 
serted, till  it  was  restored  by  Antoninus  Pius, 
and  exempted  from  taxes  on  account  of  its  sup- 
posed connection  with  the  imperial  city. 

[Pallantiub,  epithet  of  Evaoder.  Vid.  Pal- 
las, No.  4.] 

Pallas  (n^of).  1.  One  of  the  Titans,  son 
of  Crios  and  Enrybia,  husband  of  Styx,  and 
ther  of  Zelns,  Cratos,  Bia,  and  Nice.— S.  A  gi- 
ant, slain  by  Minerva  (Athena)  in  the  battle  with 
the  gods. — 3.  According  to  some  traditions,  the 
lather  of  Minerva  (Athena),  who  slew  him  when 
be  attempted  to  violate  her. — 1.  Son  of  Lycaon, 
and  grandfather  of  Evander,  is  said  to  have 
founded  the  town  of  Pallantium  in  Arcadia. 
Hence  Evander  is  called  by  the  poets  Pailanihis 
herot. — 6.  Son  of  Evander,  and  an  ally  of^ne- 
as,  was  slain  by  the  Rutulian  Tumns. — 6.  Son 
of  the  Athenian  king  Pandion,  and  father  of 
Clytus  and  Butes.  His  two  sons  were  sent 
with  Cepbalos  to  iroidore  aasiatance  of  jEacus 
against  Minos.  Pallas  was  slain  by  Theseus. 
The  celebrated  family  of  the  Patlantidn  at 
Athens  traced  their  origin  from  this  Pallas. 

Pallas  (IlaAXar),  a  surname  of  Athena  (Mi- 
nerva). In  Homer  this  name  always  appears 
united  with  that  of  Athena,  as  IIoAXdf  'AS^vsj, 
or  UaTJioc  ^Adtjvaiti ;  but  in  later  writers  we 
also  find  Pallas  alone  instead  of  Athena  (Miner- 
vaj.  Some  ancient  writers  derive  the  name 
from  vSiM^tPj  to  brandish,  in  reference  to  the 
Boddesa  brandishing  the  spear  or  sgis ;  others 
derive  it  from  the  giant  Pallas,  who  was  slain 
by  Athena  (Minerva).  But  it  is  more  probable 
that  Pallas  is  the  same  word  as  iroA^o^,  i.  e.,  a 
virgin  or  maiden. 

Fallab,  a  favorite  freedman  of  the  EUnperor 
Claudius.  In  conjunotion  with  another  fVeed- 
man,  Narcissus,  be  adminbtered  the  aflkirs  of 
the  empire.  After  the  death  of  Messalina,  Pal- 
las persuaded  the  weak  emperor  to  marry  Agrip- 
pina  -,  and  as  Narcissus  bad  been  opposed  to  this 
marriage,  he  now  lost  his  fonner  power,  and 
Pallas  and  Agrippina  became  the  rulers  of  the 
Roman  world.  It  was  Pallas  who  persuaded 
Claudius  to  adopt  the  young  Domitius  (after- 
ward the  Emperor  Nero),  the  son  of  Agrippina ; 
and  it  was  doubtless  with  the  assistance  of  Pal- 
las that  Agrippina  poisoned  her  husband.  Nero, 
soon  after  bis  accession,  became  tired  of  his 
mother's  control,  and,  as  one  step  toward  eman- 
cipating himself  from  her  authority,  he  deprived 
Pallas  of  all  his  public  offices,  and  dismissed 
him  from  the  palace  in  66.  He  waa  Boflbrad  to 
live  unmolested  for  some  yean,  till  at  length 
his  immense  wealth  excited  the  rapaoity  of 
U6 


Nero,  who  had  him  removed  by    ison  in  <S 

His  enormous  wealth,  which  was  acquired  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Claudius,  had  become  proverb 
ial,  as  we  see  from  the  line  in  Juvenal  (i.,  107> 
ego  potaideo  plua  Pallante  el  Licinio.  The  brothei 
of  Pallas  was  Antoniua  or  Claudius  Felix,  wba 
was  appointed  by  Claudius  procnrator  of  Judxa. 
Kid.  Fsux,  Aktonivs. 

Pallas  Licva.     Vid.  Triton. 

Pallene  (floAA^vi;).  1.  {UtAXtpxuoc,  IIoA* 
Ai7fioc),  the  most  westerly  of  the  three  penin- 
sulas running  out  from  Chalcidice  in  Mace- 
donia. It  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  called 
Phlegra  {*^pa),  and  on  the  narrow  isthmus 
whicn  connected  it  with  Uie  mun  land  stood 
the  important  town  of  Potideea. — 2.  (IlaXAQve^, 
rarely  IXaXA^otof),  a  demus  in  Attica  bolOBg- 
ing  to  the  tribe  Antiochis,  was  situated  on  one 
of  the  slopes  of  Peutelicaa,  a  few  miles  south- 
west of  Marathon.  It  possessed  a  temple  of 
Minerva  (Athena),  sumamed  Pallemi  {UaXKif 
vlt)  from  the  place ;  and  in  its  neighborhood  the 
contest  between  Pisistratns  aad  the  party 
posed  to  him  took  place. 

Palha  (now  Palna),  a  Roman  colony  on  the 
southwest  coast  of  the  island  Balearis  Migor 
(now  Jlfojorca). 

[Palha,  A.  Cornslius,  was  consul  in  A.D. 
99,  and  a  second  time  in  109.  Between  bis  first 
and  second  consulships  be  was  govemor  of 
Syria,  and  conquered  the  part  of  Arabia  aroQixl 
Petra  about  A.D.  105.  He  was  put  to  death  by 
order  of  Hadrian  on  the  latter*s  accession  to  the 
throne  in  117.] 

PalharIa  (DOW  Palmaruoia),  a  small  unin- 
habited island  off  the  coast  of  Latiom  and  the 
Promontory  Circeium. 

[Palhob,  a  Trojan  warrior  wounded  bj  Me- 
zentins,  who  stripped  him  of  his  armor.}  * 

Palhtra  CHu^vpa:  Ua^fivpnvor,  Palmyrg* 
nus  ;  in  the  Old  Testament,  Tadmor :  ruins  at 
Tadmor),  a  celebrated  city  of  Syria,  stood  in  an 
oasis  of  the  great  Syrian  Desert,  which  from 
its  position  must  have  been  in  the  earliest  times 
a  halting-place  for  the  caravans  between  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia.  Here  Solomon  built  a  city, 
which  was  called  in  Hebrew  Tadmor,  that  ii^ 
the  city  of  palm-treeM;  and  of  this  name  the 
Greek  n<i?^pa  is  a  translalion.  It  lies  in  84° 
18'  north  latitude,  and  38°  14'  east  longitude, 
and  was  reckoned  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
Roman  miles  from  the  coast  of  Syria,  one  hund- 
red and  seventy-six  northeast  of  DamasciUi 
eighty  east  of  Emesa,  and  one  hundred  and 
thirteen  southeast  of  Apamea.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  tradition  that  it  was  destroyed  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  we  hear  nothing  of  it  till  the 
time  of  the  government  of  the  East  by  M.  An- 
tonius,  who  marched  to  surprise  it,  but  the  in- 
h^itants  retreated  with  their  movable  property 
beyond  the  Eupbrates.  Under  the  early  Ro> 
man  emperors  it  was  a  free  city  and  a  great 
commercial  emporium.  Its  position  on  the  bor- 
der between  the  Parthian  and  Roman  dominiona 
gave  it  the  command  of  the  trade  of  both,  but 
also  subjected  it  to  the  injuries  of  war.  TTodbr 
Hadrian  and  the  Antonines  it  was  higfalv  la^ 
vored  and  reached  its  greatest  splendor.  Tha 
bistoiy  of  its  tenqraraiy  elevation  to  the  rank 
of  a  capital  io  the  third  eentary  ia  related  un- 
der OoiifAmirs  and  ZxaoaiA.  On  iJm  oaptara 
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kf  Auret  an  in  S70,  it  was  plundered,  and  soon 
afterward  ao  insurrection  of  its  inhabitants  led 
to  its  partial  destruction.  It  was  fortified  by 
Justinian,  but  never  recoTered  from  its  fall.  In 
the  Arabian  conqaest  H  waa  one  of  the  first 
cities  taken ;  bat  it  waa  still  inhabited  by  a 
small  popalation,  chiefly  of  Jews,  till  it  was 
taken  and  plundered  by  Timoor  (Tamerlane)  in 
1400.  It  has  long  been  entirely  deserted,  ex- 
cept when  a  horde  of  Bedoains  pitch  their  tents 
among  its  splendid  ruins.  Those  piins,  which 
form  B  most  striking  object  in  the  midst  of  the 
Desert,  are  of  the  Roman  period,  and  decidedly 
inferior  is  the  style  of  arehitectnre,  as  well  as 
in  grandeur  of  e^ct,  to  those  of  Baalbek  (vid. 
Heliopolis),  the  sister  deserted  city  of  Syria. 
The  finest  remains  are  those  of  the  temple  of 
the  San ;  the  most  interesting  are  the  square 
sepulchral  towers  of  from  three  to  fire  stories. 
The  streets  and  the  foandatioDs  of  the  hoases 
are  traceable  to  some  extent;  and  there  are 
aereral  inscriptions  in  Greek  and  in  the  native 
Pahnyrene  dialect,  besides  one  in  Hebrew  and 
one  or  two  in  Ijitin.  The  surrounding  district 
of  P^LHTRBin  contained  the  Syrian  Desert  from 
the  eastern  border  of  Coelesyria  to  the  Euphra- 
tes. 

[PlLMTRBKB  (UaJiflVp^).     Fid.  FlLHTBA.] 

[Palmts  (Tli^ftvc),  a  warriA-  from  Ascania. 
who  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Trojans  against  the 
Greeks.] 

[Palus  Maotis  (Maiunf  Xlfivj}).    Vid.  lltxo- 

TI..] 

[PALSDSa  P^HPTINA.      Vid.  PoHPTINA  PjLLD- 

V%a.} 

PakIsus  (114^199;).  1.  A  southern  tributary 
of  the  Peneaa  in  Thetf^.-^.  (Now  Pimalca), 
the  chief  river  of  Messenia,  rises  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  coailtiy,  forty  stadia  east  of  Ithome, 
flows  first  southwest,  and  then  soatb  through 
the  Messenisn  plain,  and  falls  into  the  Messe- 
nian  Gulf.— 3.  A  small  river  in  Laconia,  falls  into 
the  Messenian  Gulf  near  Leuotra.  It  was  at 
one  tone  the  ancient  boundary  b^ween  Laconia 
and  Messenia. 

[PAHiiiins  {Uaufiivrt!).  1.  A  Tbeban  gen- 
eral of  considerable  celebrity,  was  connected 
with  Eparoinondas  by  political  and  friendly  ties. 
When  Philip  was  sent  as  a  hostage  to  Thebes, 
be  was  placed  under  the  care  of  Pammenes. 
He  distinenished  himself  in  the  defence  and 
8un>ort  ofMegalopotis,  and  defeated  the  foroes 
ftf  the  Persian  king  Odias.— a.  An  Athenian 
rhetorician,  a  conteDq>orary  of  Cicero,  who  calls 
him  the  most  eloquent  man  in  Greece.  M. 
Bmtns  studied  under  him.] 

[Pahmon  (Ilt^uv),  one  of  the  sons  of  Priam 
and  Hecuba.] 

PahphIa  or  PAHPBlim  {Hofi^a,  H^tu^wv),  S 
Tillage  of  .£tolia,  destroyed  by  tiieHacedoniana. 

PahpbUi  (II<^Ai}),  a  female  historian  of 
eonsiderable  reputation,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Nero.  She  is  described  br  some  writers  as 
a  native  of  Epidaurus,  by  others  as  an  Egyp- 
tian. Her  principal  work,  of  which  Photias  has 
siven  some  extracts,  was  a  kind  of  Historical 
Miawllany  (entitled  ev/ifilKTov  larepuiw  iir^tvn- 
aarav  Aoyat).  '  It  waa  not  arranged  acoording 
to  aobjects  or  aoeording  to  any  sStled  {dan,  but 
it  was  more  like  a  common-place  book,  in  which 
each  piece  of  information  waa  set  do'-m  as  it 


fell  under  the  notice  of  the  writer.  Modera 
scholars  are  best  acquainted  with  the  name  of 
Pamphila  from  a  statement  in  her  work,  pre- 
served by  A.  Gellins  (zv.,  S3},  by  which  is  as 
certatned  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Helianicos, 
Herodotus,  and  Thueydides  respectively. 

PAMFBlLDB(n^iAoc).  1.  Adisciple  of  Phito, 
who  a  only  remembered  by  the  circumstance 
that  Epicurus,  when  a  young  man,  beard  him  at 
Samos.  Epicurus  used  to  speak  of  him  with 
great  contempt,  that  he  might  not  be  thought  to 
owe  any  thing  to  his  instruction  ;  for  it  waa  the 
great  boast  of  Epicurus  that  he  was  the  sole 
author  of  his  ovni  phihMophy.— S.  An  Alexan- 
drean  grammarian,  of  the  sdiool  of  Aristarchos, 
and  the  author  of  a  lexicon,  which  is  supposed 
by  some  scholars  to  have  formed  the  foundation 
of  the  lexicon  of  Hesychius.  He  appears  to 
have  lived  in  the  first  century  of  our  era. — 3. 
A  iAiloaopber.or  grammarian  of  Nioopolis,  the 
anthor  of  a  worit  ott  agricnltnre,  of  which  there 
are  oonsiderable  fragments  In  the  Cf^oaiea,— 
4.  Presbyter  of  Cssarea,  in  Palestine,  saint  and 
martyr,  and  celebrated  for  his  fnend^ip  with 
Eusebius,  who,  as  a  memorial  of  this  intimacy, 
assumed  the  surname  of  Pamphiltu.  Vid.  Eu- 
sasitrs.  He  suffered  martyrdom  A.D.S07.  The 
life  of  FampUlaa  aeema  to  ban  been  entirely 
deToted  to  the  oanse  of  biblical  literature.  He 
was  an  ardent  admirer  and  follower  of  Origen. 
He  formed,  at  Csesarea,  an  important  public  li- 
brary, chiefly  of  ecclesiastical  authors.  Perhaps 
the  most  valuable  of  the  contents  of  this  library 
were  the  Tetrapla  and  Hexepla  of  Origen,  from 
which  Pampbilus,  in  conjunction  with  Eose- 
bins,  formed  a  new  re(»nsion  of  the  Septua- 
gint,  nnmerous  copies  of  which  were  put  into 
circulation. — S.  Of  Amphipolis,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  Greek  painters,  flourished 
about  B.C.  390-360.  He  was  the  disciple  of 
Eopompus,  the  founder  of  the  Sicyonian  school 
of  painting,  for  the  establishment  of  which,  how- 
ever, Pampbilus  seems  to  have  done  much  more 
UuneraiEupompas himself.  Ofbiaownworiu 
we  have  most  scanty  aoeoanta ;  bat  as  a  teach- 
er of  his  art  be  was  surpassed  by  none  of  the 
ancient  mastera.  Aocoratng  to  PHny,  he  was 
the  first  artist  who  possessed  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance wiUi  all  branches  of  knowledge,  es- 
pe<ually  arithmetic  and  geometry,  without  which 
be  used  to  say  that  the  art  could  not  be  per- 
fected. All  science,  therefore,  whk;h  eould  in 
any  way  contribute  to  form  the  perfect  artist, 
was  included  in  his  course  of  instruction,  which 
extended  over  ten  years,  and  for  which  the  fee 
was  no  less  than  a  talent.  Among  thone  who 
paid  this  price  for  his  tnition  were  ApoUes  and 
Melanthius.  Not  only  was  the  scbocu  of  Pam 
philus  remarkable  for  the  iroportanoe  which  the 
master  attaohed  to  geaeral  learning,  but  also 
fin-  the  minute  attention  which  he  paid  to  accu 
racy  in  drawing. 

Pahpros  [Uaft^),  a  mythical  poet,  wlio  is 
placed  by  Pausanias  later  than  Olen,  and  much 
earlier  than  Homer.  His  name  is  connected 
particularly  with  Attica. 

PahphtlTa  (Ua/t^JUa :  Ji^ftfvXof,  Ua/t^iiot, 
Pamphyllos),  in  ita  original  and  more  restricted 
sense,  was  a  narrow  strip  of  the  southern  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  extending  in  a  sort  oi  arch  along 
the  SiKos  pAHPnYLlot  (now  GiUfefAdat\a\  be" 
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i#een  Lfcia  on  the  west  and  Cilicia  on  the 
east,  and  on  the  north  bordering  on  Pisidta. 
Ila  boundaries,  as  comnionly  stated,  were  Mount 
Climax  on  the  west,  the  Rivei  Melas  on  the 
east,  and  the  foot  of  Moant  Tbutos  on  the  north; 
but  the  Btatementa  are  not  very  exact :  Strabo 
gives  to  the  coast  of  Pamphylia  a  length  of  six 
hundred  and  forty  stadia,  from  Olbia  on  the 
west  to  Ptoleinalfi,  some  distance  east  of  the 
Melas,  and  he  makes  its  width  barely  two  miles; 
and  there  are  still  other  different  accounta.  It 
was  a  belt  of  mountain  coaat-land,  interaected 
by  riTers  flowing  down  from  the  Taurus  in  a 
short  course,  but  sOTeral  of  them  with  a  con- 
siderable body  of  water:  the  chief  of  them,  go- 
ing from  west  to  east,  were  the  Catarbhactbb, 
Ceitsu8,  EiTRYKKDoir,  and  MsLia  {No.  6),  all 
navigable  for  some  distance  from  their  mouths. 
The  inhabitants  were  amiztare  of  races,  whence 
their  name  JXdftAv}ai,  of  all  race^  (the  genuine 
old-  form,  the  other  in  -i«  is  latw).  Besidea 
the  aboriginal  iDbabitanta  of  the  Semitic  (Syro- 
Arabian)  family  and  Ciltcians,  there  were  very 
early  Greek  settlers  and  later  Greek  colonies 
in  the  land.  Tradition  ascribed  the  first  Greek 
settlements  to  Mopsvb,  after  the  Trojan  war, 
from  whom  the  country  waa  in  eariy  times  call- 
ed Hopsopii.  It  wu  Buocessively  a  part  of 
the  Peniao,  Macedonlui,  Greoo-Syrian,  and 
Pergamene  kingdoms,  and  passed  by  the  will 
of  Attalus  HI.  to  the  Romaas  (B.C.  130),  under 
whom  it  was  made  a  province ;  but  this  prov- 
ince of  Pamphylia  included  also  Piaidia  and 
Isauria,  and  afterward  apart  of  Z«ycia.  Under 
Constantine  Pisidia  was  again  separated  from 
Pamphylia.  • 

PAMPntLlmi  Mabb,  PihphtlIcs  Snnrs  (ro 
Vtoftt^'^Mv  wOMyott  UoftfiXuc  stfAmc:  now 
Gulf  of  Adalia),  the  great  gulf  formed  in  the 
southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor  by  the  direction 
of  the  Taurus  chain  and  by  Mount  Siriyma,  be- 
tween the  Promontorium  Saemm  or  Chelido- 
niom  (now  Cape  Khelidonia),  the  southeastern 
point  of  Liycle,  and  PFommtorium  AoemBtiam 
(DOW  Capt  Anenvmr),  Oa  soQthem  point  of  Ci- 
licia.  Its  depth  from  north  to  south,  fiwn  Pro- 
montorium Sacrum  to  Olbia,  is  reckoned  by 
Strabo  at  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  stadia 
(86-7  geographical  miles),  which  is  too  little. 

pAMratLirs  {Udfifv7io(),  son  of  ^gimios  and 
brother  orPyous,was  king  of  the  Dorians  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Pindos,  and  along  with  the 
Heradida  invaded  Peloponnesus. 

Pav  {U&v),  the  great  god  of  flocks  and  shep- 
herds among  the  Greeks.  He  is  usually  called 
a  son  of  Mercury  (Hermes)  by  the  daughter  of 
Dryops ;  but  he  is  also  described  as  a  son  of 
Mercuiy  (Hermes)  by  Callisto,  by  CEneis  or 
'niymbris,  or  by  Peoeiope,  whom  the  god  visited 
m  the  riuqie  of  a  ram,  or  as  h  son  of  Penelope 
by  Ulysses,  or  by  all  her  suitors  in  common. 
He  was  perfectly  developed  from  his  birth,  and 
when  bis  mother  saw  him  she  ran  away  through 
fear ;  but  Mercury  (Hermes)  carried  him  to  Olym- 
pus, where  all  the  gods  were  delighted  with  him, 
and  especially  Bacchus  (Dionyaus).  From  bis 
delighting  «if  the  godst  the  Homeric  hymn  de- 
rives his  nana.  He  was  originally  only  an  Ar> 
eadiao  god,  and  Arcadia  was  always  the  princi- 
pal seat  of  his  worship.  From  this  oountiy  his 
aame  and  worship  afterward  spread  over  other 


parts  of  Greece,  but  at  Athens  bis  worship  was 
not  introduced  till  the  time  of  the  battle  ofMar 
athon.  In  Arcadia  he  was  the  god  of  forests, 
pastures,  flocks,  and  shepherds,  and  dwelt  ia 
grottoes,  wandered  on  the  summits  of  monnt- 
ains  and  rocks,  and  in  valleys,  either  amusing 
himself  with  the  chase,  or  leading  the  dances 
of  the  nymphs.  As  the  god  of  flocks,  both  of 
wild  and  tame  animals,  it  was  his  province  to 
increase  and  guard  them ;  but  he  was  also  a 
hunter,  and  hunters  owed  their  success  or  fail- 
ure to  him!  The  Arcadian  hunters  nsed  to 
scourge  the  statue  of  tbe  god  if  tiiey  had  beea 
disappointed  in  the  chase.  During  the  beat  of 
mid-day  he  nsed  to  slumber,  and  was  very  in> 
dignant  when  any  one  disturbed  him.  As  the 
god  of  flocks,  bees  also  were  under  his  proteo- 
tion,  as  well  as  the  coast  where  fishermen  car- 
ried on  their  pursuit.  As  the  god  of  every  thing 
connected  with  pastoral  life,  he  was  fond  of  mu- 
sic, and  the  inventor  of  tbe  syrinx  or  shepherd^ 
flute,  whieb  he  hhnself  played  in  a  masteriy 
manner,  and  in  which  he  in^cted  others  also, 
such  SB  Daphnis.  He  is  thus  said  to  have  loved 
the  poet  Pindar,  and  to  have  sung  and  danced 
his  lyric  songs,  in  return  for  which  I^dar  erect- 
ed to  him  a  sanctuary  in  front  of  his  house. 
Pan,  like  otiier  sods  who  dwelt  io  forests,  waa 
dreaded  by  trawlers,  to  whom  he  sometimes 
appeared,  and  whom  he  startled  with  snddea 
awe  or  terror.  Thus,  when  Phidippides,  tha 
Athenian,  was  sent  to  Sparta  to  solicit  its  aid 
against  Uie  Persians,  Pan  accosted  him, -and 
promised  to  terrify  the  barbarians  if  the  Athe- 
nians would  worship  him.  Hence  sudden  fright 
without  any  visible  cause  was  ascribed  to  Pan, 
and  was  called  a  Panic  fear.  He  isfhrther  said 
to  have  had  a'terrifio  Toioe,  and  by  it  to  have 
frightened  the  Titans  in  their  fight  with  the 
gods.  It  seems  that  this  festure,  namely,  his 
fondness  of  noise  and  riot,  was  the  cause  of  bis 
being  considered  tbe  minister  and  companion 
of  Cybele  and  Bacchus  (Dionyans).  He  wss,  at 
the  same  time,  believed  to  be  possessed  of  pro- 
sthetic powers,  and  to  have  even  instraeted 
Apollo  in  this  art.  While  roaming  in  his  forests 
he  fell  in  love  with  Echo,  by  whom  or  by  Pitbo 
he  became  the  faUier  of  lynx.  His  love  of  Sy- 
rinx, after  whom  be  named  his  flute,  is  wen 
known  from  Ovid  (Met.,  i.,  6B1,  atq.y  Fii^ 
trees  were  saered  to  him,  since  the  nymph  Pi* 
^s,  whom  he  loved,  had  been  metamorphosed 
into  that  tree ;  and  the  sacrifices  ofibred  to  him 
consisted  of  cows,  rams,  lambs,  milk,  and  honer. 
Sacrifices  were  also  offered  to  him  in  common 
with  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  and  the  nymphs.  The 
various  epithets  which  are  given  him  by  the 
poets  refer  either  to  his  singular  appearance,  or 
are  derived  from  tbe  names  of  the  {daces  in 
which  he  was  worshipped.  The  Romans  ident^ 
fled  with  Fan  their  own  god  Inuus,  and  also 
Faunus,  which  name  is  merely  another  fona 
of  Pan.  In  works  of  art  Pan  is  represented  a* 
a  voluptuous  and  sensual  being,  with  horns, 
puck-nose,  and  goat's  feet,  sometimes  io  the 
set  of  dancing,  and  sometimes  playing  on  the 
syrinx. 

pAHAOii  (Ilavaxeia),  i.  e.,  "  the  aH-healing,** 
a  daughter  of  .^sculapios,  who  had  a  temple  at 
Oropus. 

PutAOuioos  MoHS  (rd  Flova^oZx^  ^p^Ot  * 
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vouDUin  i?  Achaia,  six  thousand  three  hondred 
feot  high,  iiDiDediatelj  behind  Patna. 

Pahacka  {advaxpa),  a  moantain  in  Crete,  a 
Dranch  of  Mount  Ida. 

Panactom  (ndvoKTov),  a  town  on  the  frontiers 
ir  Attica  and  Bceqtia,  originally  belonged  to 
Bceotia,  and,  after  being  a  frec^nent  object  of 
eontention  between  the  Athenians  and  Bceo- 
tiana,  at  length  became  permaneDtly  annexed  to 
Attica. 

pAif<E!fU8  (Udnaivof),  a  distlngnishfld  Atheni- 
an painter,  who  flonriahed  B.C.  448.  He  was 
the  nephew  of  Phidias,  whom  he  assisted  in 
decorating  the  temple  of  Japiter  (Zeus)  at  Olym- 
pia.  He  was  also  the  aathor  of  a  aeries  of 
palQtings  of  tiie  batila  <tf  Marathon,  in  the  Ft^ 
cile  at  Alhens. 

rPAHJBTius  (Ilatwfrior).  1.  Tyrant  of  Leon- 
tini.  He  was  the  first  who  raised  himself  to 
power  in  that  way  in  Sicily. — 3.  A  native  of 
TenoB,  commanded  a  vessel  of  the  Teniana  in 
the  armament  of  Xerxes  against  Greece,  ap- 
panntly  by  compnlsiMi,  fin-,  joat  befora  the  bat- 
tle of  Salamis,  Panattios  with  his  Teasel  desert- 
ed the  Persians  and  joined  the  Oreeks.] 

PanjbtIds  {XlavatTiof),  a  native  of  Rhodes, 
and  a  celebrated  Stoic  philosopher,  studied  first 
at  Pergamnm  under  the  grammarian  Crates, 
and  stUisequeDtly  at  Athens  under  the  Stoic 
Oiogenes  of  Babylon,  and  his  diseifde  Antipater 
of  TarsQs.  He  afterward  went  to  Rome,  where 
be  became  u  intimate  fHuid  of  Laalios  and  of 
Seipto  AiHoanaa  the  yoonger.  In  B.0. 144  be 
BcenDpanied  Sci[HO  on  the  embassy  which  he 
nodertook  to  the  iium  of  Egypt  and  Asia  in  al- 
liance with  Rome.  Panntius  succeeded  Antip- 
ater  as  bead  of  the  Stoic  school,  and  died  at 
Athens,  at  alt  events  before  111.  The  princi- 
pel  work  of  Panetius  was  his  treatise  on  the 
theory  of  moral  obligation  (mpi  rot)  KaB^itmrot), 
io  three  books,  from  which  Cicero  took  the 
greater  part  of  his  work  De  Ojieii*.  Panntius 
bad  softened  down  the  hanh  seventy  of  the 
older  Stoics,  and,  without  giving  up  their  funda- 
mental definitions,  bad  modified  them  so  as  to 
make  them  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  life,  and 
had  clothed  them  in  the  gatb  of  doquence. 

FautolIdii,  a  mountain  In  ^tolia,  near 
Therm  on,  in  vhvA  town  the  Panvhdium  or 
general  aasembly  of  the  ^tolians  was  held. 

[PaMARA.      Vid.  PAMCH.BA.] 

[Panchjea  (Uayxaia),  8  fabled  island  in  the 
Extern  or  Indian  Ocean,  which  Euhemerus  pre- 
tended to  have  discovered,  and  to  have  found 
in  ita  capital,  Fanara,  a  temple  of  the  Tri|4iyl- 
ian  Jopiter,  containing  a  oolnmn  inscribed  with 
the  date  of  the  births  and  deaths  of  many  of  the 
gods.  (Kii2.  Edbihbkvs.)  Virgil  makes  men- 
tion of  Panchiea  and  its  turiferte  arena,  by  which 
be  evidently  refers  to  Arabia  Felix.} 

Paitoa,  a  river  in  the  ooantry  of  the  Sireci, 
in  the  interiorof  8annatiaABiatiea(Tao.,  Aim., 
xii.,  18). 

PARDlRios  {navS6ptat),  son  of  Merops  of  Mi- 
letus, is  said  to  have  stolen  from  the  temple  of 
Japiter  (Zeas)  in  Crete  the  golden  dog  which 
Vulcan  (Hephnstoa)  had  made,  ar^  to  have  car- 
ried it  to  Tantalus.  When  Jupiter  (Zeua)  sent 
Mercury  (Hermes)  to  Tantalna  to  claun  Um  dog 
back,  Tantalus  declared  thst  it  was  not  in  his 
possession.   Hie  god,  however,  took  tlie  ani- 


mal by  force,  and  threw  Mount  Sipyhis  apoa. 
Tantalus.  Pandareos  fled  to  Athens,  and  thenoa 
to  Sicily,  where  he  perished  with  his  wife  Har- 
mothoe.  The  story  of  Pandareos  derives  more 
interest  from  that  of  his  three  daughters.  Aft- 
don,  the  eldest  of  them,  was  married  to  Zethus, 
the  brother  of  Amphion,  by  whom  she  became 
the  mother  of  Ityius.  From  envy  of  Amphion, 
who  had  many  children,  she  determined  to  mur- 
der one  of  bis  sons,  Amaleas,  but  in  the  night 
she  mistook  her  own  son  for  her  nephew,  and 
killed  him.  The  two  other  daughters  ofPao- 
dareos,  Merope  and  Cleodora  (according  to  Pau- 
sanias,  Camira  and  Ctytia),  were,  according  ts 
Hfflner,  deprived  of  their  parents  by  the  gods, 
and  remained  as  helpless  orphans  in  the  palace. 
Venus  (Aphrodite),  however,  fed  them  with  milk, 
honey,  and  wine.  Juno  (Hera)  gave  them  beauty 
and  nndentanding  far  above  other  women.  Di- 
ana (Anemis)^Te  them  dignity,  and  Minerva 
(Athena)  skill  in  the  arts.  When  Venus  (Aphro- 
dite) went  up  to  Olympus  to  arrange  the  nup- 
tials for  her  maidens,  they  were  carried  off  by 
the  Harpies. 

Pahoards  (H&vSapof).  1.  A  Lycian,  son  of 
Lycaon,  commanded  the  inhabitants  of  Zelea 
on  Mount  Ida  in  the  Trojan  war.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished in  the  Trojan  army  as  an  archer,  and 
was  said  to  have  received  his  bow  from  Apollo. 
He  was  slain  by  Diomedes,  or,  according  to 
others,  by  Sthenelus.  He  was  afterward  hon- 
ored as  a  hero  at  Plnara  in  Lycia.— 3.  Son  of 
Alcanor,  and  twin-brother  of  Bitias,  was  one  of 
the  companions  of  jEneas,  and  was  slain  by 
Tumos. 

pAKDATARiA  (HOW  Veitduttne),  a  small  itiand 
i[\  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  off  the  coast  of  Cam- 
pania, to  which  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augostos, 
was  banished. 

Piiroixos  {HavStj/tot),  i.  e.,  "  common  to  all 
the  pe(^le,**  a  surname  of  Venus  (Aphrodite), 
used  in  a  two-fold  sense :  I.  As  the  goddess  of 
low,  sensual  pleasures,  as  Venua  viUgivaga  oi 
pojmlarU,  in  opposition  to  Venus'Urania,  or  the 
heavenly  Venus  (Aphrodite}-  S.  As  the  goddess 
uniting  all  the  inhabitattts  of  a  country  into  one 
social  or  political  body.  Under  the  latter  view 
she  was  worshipped  at  Athens  along  with  Pe^ 
tho  (persuasion),  and  her  worship  was  said  to 
have  been  instituted  by  Theseus  at  the  time 
when  he  united  the  scattered  townsfatpe  into  one 
great  body  of  citizens.  The  sacrifices  ofiered 
to  her  consisted  of  white  goats. 

pANoioN  (Haviiuv).  1. 1.  King  of  Athens,  son 
oi  Erichtiiooius  by  the  Naiad  E^ithea,  was 
married  to  Zeuxippe,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Procne  and  Philomela,  and  of  the  twins 
Ereohtheus  and  Butes.  In  a  war  against  Lab- 
dacus,  king  of  Thebes,  he  called  upon  Tereus 
of  Daulis  in  Phocis  for  assistance,  and  after- 
ward rewarded  him  by  giving  him  his  daughter 
Proene  In  marriage.  Vid.  Tbrios.  It  was  in 
his  reign  that  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  and  Ceres 
(Demeter)  were  said  to  have  come  to  Altica. — 
8.  II.  King  of  Athens,  son  ofCecrops  and  Metis* 
dnsa.  Being  expelled  from  Athens  by  the  Mo- 
tionidn,  he  led  to  Megara,  and  there  married 
Pylia,  the  daughter  of  King  Pylas.  When  the 
latter,  in  consequence  of  a  murder,  migrated 
into  Peloponnesus.  Pandlon  obtained  the  g0T< 
emment  of  Megara.  He  beesme  the  father  of 
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.Cgeus,  Paltas,  Nisus,  Lycus,  and  a  natural  son, 
CBneua,  and  also  of  a  daughter,  who  was  married 
to  Sciron.  Afler  hia  death  his  four  sona,  called 
the  Fandwrnda  (Ravdiovidai),  returned  from  Me- 
gara  to  Athena,  and  expelled  the  Metionidte. 
.-figeus  obtained  Athens,  Lycus  the  eastern 
coast  of  Attica,  Niaus  Megaria,  and  Pallas  the 
southern  coast. — [3.  A  Greek  in  the  army  against 
Troy,  a  companion  of  Teucer.] 

[Pandocus  (IlavdoKoc),  a  Trojan,  slain  by 
Ajax  before  Troy.] 

Pandora  {HavSupa),  the  name  of  the  first 
woman  on  earth.  When  Prometheus  had  stolen 
the  fire  from  heaven,  Jupiter  (Zeus),  ia  revenge, 
eaoBedVolcan  (Heiduestoa)  to  m^e  a  woman 
oot  of  earth,  vbo  by  her  charms  and  beauty 
sboold  bring  misery  upon  the  human  race.  Ve- 
nus (Apbrodite)  adorned  her  with  beauty ;  Mer- 
cury (Hermes)  bestowed  upon  her  boldness  and 
cunning;  and  the  gods  cailed  her  Pandora,  or 
AU-gifud,  as  each  of  the  gods  bad  given  her 
some  power  by  which  she  was  to  work  the  ruin 
of  man.  Mercury  (Hermes)  took  her  to  Epi- 
metheus,  who  made  her  his  wife,  forgetting  the 
advice  of  his  brother  Prometheus,  that  be  should 
not  receive  any  gifts  from  Jupiter  (Zeus.)  In 
the  house  of  Epimetheos  was  a  closed  jar,  which 
be  had  been  forbidden  to  open.  But  the  curi- 
osity of  a  woman  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  know  i^  contents ;  and  when  she  open- 
ed the  lid,  ail  the  evils  incident  to  man  poured 
out.  She  had  only  time  to  shut  down  the  lid, 
and  prevent  the  escape  of  hope.  Later  writers 
relate  that  Pandora  brought  with  her  from  heav- 
en a  box  (and  not  a  jar)  containing  all  human 
ills,  upon  opening  which  all  escaped  and  spread 
over  the  earth,  Hope  alone  remaining.  At  a 
atitl  later  period,  the  box  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained all  the  blessings  of  the  gods,  which  would 
have  been  preserved  for  the  human  race  bad  not 
Pandora  opened  ttke  vesael,  so  that  Uie  winged 
blessings  escaped 

PAifD08iA(Ilav(Jo«aj.  l.(^owJira«fri),  atown 
ofEpirus  iu  the  district  Thesprotia,  on  the  River 
Acheron,  and  in  tbio  territory  of  the  CassopseL — 
S.  (Now  Castel  Franco  t),  a  town  in  Bruttium, 
near  the  frontiers  of  Lacania,  situated  on  the 
River  Acheron,  and  also  either  upon  or  at  the 
foot  of  three  hills,  was  originally  a  residence  of 
native  CEnotrian  chiefs.  It  was  here  that  Alex- 
ander ofEpirus  fell,  B.C.  326,  in  accordance  with 
an  oracle. 

Pamdsosos  (JldvSpoaot),  i-e.,  "the  all-bedew- 
ing"  or  "refreshing,"  was  a  daughter  of  Ce- 
crops  and  Agiaulos,  and  a  sister  of  Erysichthon, 
Herse,  and  Aglauros.  She  was  worshipped  at 
Athens  along  with  Thallo,  and  had  a  sanctu- 
ary there  near  the  temple  of  Minerva  (Athena) 
Polias. 

Fakzas.    Vid.  Cjebasea,  No.  2. 

pAHEUM  or-tua  [Uavetovt  Uavuiv,  i.  e..  Fan* 
abode),  the  Greek  name  of  the  cave,  in  a  mount 
Bin  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  range  c. 
Antilibanus,  out  of  which  the  River  Jordan  takes 
ita  rise,  a  little  above  the  town  of  Paneas  or 
Cseaarea  Philippi.  The  mountain,  in  whose 
southern  side  the  cave  is,  was  called  by  the  same 
name,  and  (he  avTioaoding  district  was  called 
Paneas. 

FAiiaMVM  or  Vamomub  (Uayyalov,  Hayyaioc : 
mow  pmgta),  a  eelebraf«a  range  of  mo'ntaina 
•M 


in  Macedonia,  between  the  St.jT'^.an  and  the 
Neatus,  and  in  the  neighborhood  ot  Philippi, 
with  gold  and  silver  mines,  and  with  splendid 
roses. 

PanhsllxitIus  (naveX^^vtof),  i.  e ,  the  god 
worahipped  by  all  the  Hellenes.  This  surname 
is  said  to  have  been  given  to  Jupiter  (Zeus)  by 
^acus,  when  he  offered  a  propitiatory  sacrifice 
on  behalf  of  all  the  Greeks  for  the  pnrpose  of 
averting  a  famine.  In  iEgina there  was  asanc- 
tuary  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  Panhellenius,  which  was 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  jEacus ;  and  a 
festival,  Panbellenia,  was  celebrated  there. 

pAKioNivH.  Vid.  MroALR  ;  and  Diet,  of  Ant., 
a.  v.  Pahiohia. 

PahIdh  (Uavuv).  1.  A  town  on  the  coast  of 
Thrace,  near  Heraclea. — [3.  Vid.  Panxuk.] 

Panm5hIa,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
Roman  provinces  between  the  I^nnbe  and  the 
Alps,  was  separated  on  the  west  from  Noricum 
by  the  Mods  Cetins,  and  from  Upper  Italy  by 
the  Alpes  Jolis,  on  the  south  from  lUyria  by  Uie 
Savus,  on  the  east  from  Dacia  by  the  Dannbe, 
and  on  the  north  from  Germany  by  the  same 
river.  It  thus  corresponded  to  the  eastern  part 
oiAmtria,  Styria,  Carinlhia,  Camioui,  the  whole 
of  Hungary  between  the  Danube  and  the  Save. 
Slawnia,  and  a  part  of  Croatia  and  Botnia. 
The  mountuns  in  the  sooth  and  west  of  the 
country,  on  the  borders  of  lUyria,  Italy,  and 
Noricum,  belonged  to  the  Alps,  and  are  there- 
fore called  by  the  general  name  of  the  Alpei 
PannonicK,  of  which  the  separate  names  are 
Ocra,  Carvanoas,  Cetius,  and  Albii  or  Albani 
Montes.  The  principal  rivers  of  Pannonia,  be- 
sides the  Danube,  were  the  Dbavdb  (now  Drove), 
Savdb  (now  Save),  and  Arrabo  (now  Kaab),  all 
of  which  flow  into  the  Dannbe.  Tbe  Panno- 
nians  (Paononii),  sometimes  called  Pnoniaiu 
by  the  Greek  writers,  were  probably  of  IllyriaD 
origin,  and  were  divided  into  numerous  tribes. 
They  were  a  brave  and  warlike  people,  but  are 
described  by  the  Roman  writers  as  cruel,  faith- 
less,  and  treacherous.  They  maintained  their 
ind^ndence  of  Rome  till  Augnatos,  after  his 
conquest  of  tbe  lUyrians  (B.C.  35),  turned  bis 
arms  agajnst  the  Pannonians,  who  were  shortly 
afterward  subdued  by  his  general  Vibius.  In 
A.D.  7  the  Pannonians  joined  the  Dalmatians 
and  the  other  Illyrian  tribes  in  their  revolt  from 
Rome,  and  were  with  difficulty  conquered  by 
Tiberias,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  which  last- 
ed three  years  (A.D.  7-^).  It  was  after  tpe 
terminatioD  of  this  war  that  Pannonia  appears 
to  have  been  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman 
province,  and  was  garrisoned  by  several  FUi- 
man  legions.  The  dangerous  mutiny  of  these 
troops  afler  the  death  of  Augustus  (.\.D.  14) 
was  with  difficulty  quelled  by  Drusus.  From 
this  time  to  the  end  of  the  empire  Pannonia 
always  contained  a  large  number  of  Roman 
trooin,  on  account  of  its  bordering  on  the  Quadi 
and  other  powerful  barbarous  nations.  We  find 
at  a  later  time  that  Pannonia  was  the  regnlat 
quarters  of  seven  legions.  In  consequence  of 
this  large  number  of  troops  always  stationed  in 
the  country,  several  towns  were  founded  and 
numerous  fortresses  were  oreoted  alon^  tbe 
Danube.  Pannonia  originally  formed  aaly  one 
province,  bnt  was  soui  divided  into  two  prov- 
inces, called  Pamonta  Superior  aod  Psanoma 
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Mtrior.  Tbeae  were  separated  from  one  an- 
DUer  by  a  straight  line  drawn  from  the  Ktver 
Anabo  south  as  far  as  the  Sams,  the  country 
west  of  this  line  being  P.  SujterioTy  and  the  pair 
east  P.  Inferior.  Each  of  the  provinces  was 
governed  by  a  separate  propraetor;  but  they 
were  frequently  spoken  of  in  the  plural  under 
the  Dame  of  Pmntmia.  la  the  fourth  century, 
tlie  part  of  P.  Inferior  between  the  Arrabo,  the 
Danube,  and  the  Dravtu  was  formed  into  a 
separate  province  by  Galerina,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  Valeria  in  honor  of  his  wife.  But  as 
P.  Inferior  had  thus  lost  a  great  part  of  its  ter- 
ritory, CoDstantine  added  to  it  a  portion  of  P. 
Soperiar,  comprising  the  upper  part  of  the  course 
oftiie  DraTus  and  the  Savos.  P.  Saperior  urea 
now  oalled  Pamtoiiia  Prinut,  and  P.  Inferior 
Patmonia  Secunda;  and  all  three  Pannonian 
proTinces  (together  with  the  two  Noric  pror- 
iDces  and  Dalmatia)  belonged  to  the  six  Ulyrian 
provinces  of  the  Western  Empire.  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fifth  century  Pannonia  was  taken 
poeeeasion  of  by  the  Huns.  After  the  deatii  of 
Attila  it  lassed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ostro- 
goths, and  aobaequently  into  those  of  the  Laa- 
gobarda. 

PiNoxpHAus  (Udvoft^oc),  i.  e.,  the  author 
of  all  signs  and  omens,  a  surname  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus),  who  had  a  sanctuary  on  the  Hellespont 
between  Capes  Rbteteum  and  Sigeum. 

PiMOPB  (nav^ir^),  a  nymph  of  me  sea,  daugh- 
ter of  Nereoa  aod  Doria. 

£PAHftras,  one  of  Uie  foUowers  of  ^neas  in 
his  Tciyage  to  Italy,  diatiogaisbed  at  the  funeral 
games  oetebrated  in  Sici^  jn  honor  of  Anchi- 
■es.: 

PahSfius  (Ilavoirni;),  son  of  Phocus  and  Aa- 
teroptea,  accompanied  Amphitryon  on  histxpe- 
di^on  against  the  Taidiians  or  Teleboans,  and 
took  an  oath  not  to  embezsle  any  part  of  the 
booty ;  bat,  having  broken  his  oath,  be  was  pun* 
ished  by  his  son  Epeus  bectHiung  nnwarlike. 
He  is  also  mentioned  among  the  Calydonian 
hooters. 

■  PiKdPBus  (HmxMreuf,  Horn.)*  PImSpb^s  (Havo- 
feiai\  or  PInSpb  (navoin7,  Tbnc. ;  ethnic  Ilavo- 
izeitt  myftAgio  Vkai),  an  ancient  town  in  Pbo- 
cis,  on  the  Cephisus,  and  near  the  flxiotiera  of 
BoQOtia,  twenty  stadia  west  of  Cbsronea,  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Panopeus,  son  of  Pho- 
cus. 

[Pakopioh  URBiMrirs,  was  proscribed  by  the 
triumvirs  in  B.C.  43,  but  was  preserred  by  the 
Ad^ty  of  one  of  his  slaves,  who  exchanged 
dresses  with  his  master,  dismissed  him  by  tlie 
back  door  as  the  aoldiera  were  entering  the  TiUa, 
then  placed  himself  in  the  bed  of  Panopion,  and 
allowed  himself  to  be  killed  for  his  matter.] 

PahSpSlis.    Vid.  Cbsmhis- 

pAHOPTES.    Yid.  Arods. 

Pakobnob  ijlavopiiot),  that  is,  <' AU-Port,"  or 
a  place  always  fit  for  landingv  the  nameof  aer- 
aral  harbors.  l.(nav0p^ri7crP8nonnlta,Panor- 
mitanus :  now  PaUrmo),  an  important  town  on 
the  northern  coast  of  Sicily  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Orethas,  was  founded  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians, and  at  a  later  time  received  its  Greek 
name  from  its  excellent  harbor,  Fran  the  Phce- 
nicians  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, in  whose  power  it  remained  for  a  kmg 
time,  and  who  made  it  t»e  of  the  chief  staUona 


PANTHELM. 

for  their  fleet.  It  was  tak^n  by  t&e  Romans  la 
the  first  Punic  war,  B.C.  254,  and  was  snbe^ 
quently  made  a  Roman  colony.— 8.  (Now  parU 
Raphti),  the  principal  harbor  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Attica,  near  the  demus  Prasias,  and  op 
posite  the  southern  extremity  of  Eub<ea.— 3. 
(Now  Tekieh),  a  harbor  in  Achaia,  fifteen  stadia 
east  of  the  promontoir  Rhium. — 4.  A  harbor  in 
Epiras,  in  the  middle  of  the  Acrocerannian 
rocks — B.  (Ruins  near  Mylopotamo),  a  town  and 
harbor  on  the  northern  coast  of  Crete. — 6.  The 
outer  harbor  of  Epbesus,  formed  by  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Cayeter.    Vid.  p.  5W2,  a. 

Pans^,  C.  ViBicB,  a  friend  and  partisan  of 
Gttsar,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.C.  SI,  and 
was  appointed  by  Cssar  in  48  to  Uio  govern* 
ment  of  Cisalpine  Qaul  as  successor  to  M.  Bru- 
tus. Cesar  subsequently  nominated  him  and 
Hirtius  consuls  for  43.  Pansa  was  consul  in 
that  year  along  with  Hirtius,  and  fell  before 
Mutina  in  the  month  of  ApriL  The  details  ara 
given  under  Hibtios.  . 

pAHTAOf  AB,  PaKTIoTaB,  Or  PAlfTleTSB  (Ilav- 

racvo; ;  now  Fivme  di  Poreari),  a  email  river 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  which  flowed  into 
the  sea  between  Megara  and  Syracuse. 

[PANTiEWDB  (IMvro(vof),  the  tcacher  nf  Cle* 
mens  of  Alexandrea,  and  master  of  the  cate- 
chetical school  in  that  city  about  A.D.  181 :  in 
philosophy  he  had  been  in  the  Stoic  school,  and 
bad  adopted  their  prinoiides,  and  hence  was 
designated  the  Stoic.  He  was  aelected,  on  ac- 
count of  his  teaming  and  piety,  to  conduct  a 
missionary  enterprise  to  India.] 

pANTALioN  (n.avTa?Jav)-  !■  Son  of  Ompha- 
liOD,  king  or  tyrant  of  Pisa  in  Elia  at  the  period 
of  the  thirty-fourth  Olympiad  (B.C.  644).  as- 
sembled an  army,  with  which  he  made  himself 
master  of  Olympia,  and  assumed  by  force  the 
sole  presidency  of  the  Olympic  games.  The 
Eleane,  on  this  account,  would  not  reckon  this 
as  one  of  the  regular  Olympiads.  Pantaleon 
assisted  the  Messenians  in  the  second  Mes- 
senian  war.-^[2.  A  son  of  Alyattes,  king  of 
Lydia,  by  an  Ionian  woman.  His  claim  to  the 
throne  in  preference  to  his  brother  Crcesns  was 
put  forward  by  his  partisans  during  the  lifetime 
of  Alyattes,  but  that  monarch  decided  in  favor 
of  CrcesuB.— 3.  A  Macedonian  of  Pydna,  an 
officer  in  the  service  of  Alexander,  who  was 
appointed  by  him  governor  of  Memidiis.} 

Pamthsa.    Vid.  Abbadatab. 

Panthbdm  (TldvBeiov),  a  celebrated  temple 
at  Rome,  in  the  Campus  Martins,  wt^cb  lb  stili 
extant,  and  used  naS  Christian  (Aurob.  It  is 
in  a  circular  form,  sonnounted  by  a  dome,  and 
contains  a  noble  Corinthian  portico  of  sixteen 
pillars.  In  its  general  form  it  resembles  the 
Colosseum  in  the  Regent's  Park.  It  was  built 
by  M.  Agrippa  in  his  third  consulship,  B.C.  S7, 
as  the  inscription  on  the  portico  still  testifies. 
All  the  ancient  sapors  call  it  a  temple,  and 
there  is  no  reason  for  supposing,  as  some  mod- 
ern writers  have  done,  that  it  was  originally  an 
entrance  to  the  public  baths.  The  name  is 
commonly  derived  from  its  being  supposed  to 
be  sacred  to  all  the  gods ;  but  Dion  Cassius 
expressly  states  that  it  was  dedicated  to  Mars 
and  Venus.  Hie  temple  of  Julias  Cssar  was 
erected  by  A  tgnstus  in  the  interior  of  the  tem- 
ple, and  ttuf  of  Auguattu  in  ttta  prcnaoa.  i\ 
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waa  leetored  by  tile  Emperor  Septiinius  Sere- 
rus,  A.D.  203.  Betweea  608  and  610  it  was 
consecrated  as  a  Christiaa  church  by  the  pope 
Boniface  iV.,  with  ttie  approbation  of  the  Em- 
peror Fhocas.  In  666  the  ptstei  of  gilded  bronze 
thai  covered  the  roof  were  carried  to  Conatao- 
tiiiDplibycommandofConstans  II.  The  Pan- 
theon is  the  largest  circular  building  of  anti- 
i|uily ;  the  interior  diameter  of  the  rotunda  is 
one  li  iiidred  and  forty-two  feet,  and  the  height 
from  t!ie  parement  to  the  summit  about  one 
hundred  and  forty-eight  feet  The  portico  is 
one  hundred  and  three  feet  wide,  and  the  col- 
umns forty-seven  feet  high.  ■ 

[Panth(sdas  (HavMiac),  a  Spartan,  sent  o«t 
by  the  ephors  in  B.C.  403  against  Clearchus, 
who  had  gone  to  Byzantium  gainst  orders. 
He  was  slain  in  battle  in  877  against  Pelopidas, 
near  Tanagra.] 

pANTHfiua,  coatr.PiirTBca(n^v8oor,nai>0(n;f), 
one  of  the  eldera  at  Troy,  bnaband  of  Phrontis, 
and  father  of  Euphorbos,  Po^amas,  and  Hy- 
perenor.  Hence  both  Euphorbus  and  Polyda- 
mas  are  called  Pantkoida.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  origioally  a  priest  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and 
to  have  been  carried  to  Troy  by  Antenor  on 
account  of  his  beauty.  He  continued  to  be  a 
priest  of  Apollo,  and  is  called  by  ViigU  (JBn., 
319}  Olkryadet,  or  son  of  Othryas. 

[Pahtus  (IlavTtac),  of  Chios,  a  statnary  of 
the  school  of  Sicyon,  son  and  pupil  of  Sostra- 
tus,  who  was  the  seventh  in  the  succession  of 
disciples  from  Aristocles  of  Cydonia.] 

Panticapaum  (IlavrMan-atoi' :  navrixairaigf, 
nain-ucairtuetifi  JlavunairtaTJit :  now  Kerttch),  a 
town  in  the  Tauric  Chersonesos,  was  situated 
on  a  hill  twenty  stadia  in  circumference  on  the 
Cimmerian  Bosponis,  and  oppoaite  the  town  of 
Phanagorta  in  Asia.  It  derived  its  name  from 
the  River  Panticf4>e3.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Milesians  about  B.C.  611,  and  from  its  position 
and  excellent  harbor  soon  became  a  place  of 
great  commercial  importance.  It  was  the  res- 
idence of  the  Greek  kiDgs  of  the  Bospoms,  and 
hence  is  sometimes  called  Bosponis.  Jnstiniaa 
caused  it  to  be  snrroDoded  with  new  walls. 

FAtrriOAPEs  (navru(dirfc).ariveriD  Earopean 
Sarmatia,  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  rises 
in  a  lake,  separates  the  agricultural  and  nomad 
Scythians,  flows  through  the  district  Hylfsa, 
and  &lls  iato  the  Boiysthenes.  It  is  asually 
identified  with  the  modern  Somara,  bat  without 
sufficient  grounds. 

Pahvasib  (Ilavtloo'K)-  I-  A  Greek  epic  poet, 
was  a  native  of  Halicarnftsus,  and  a  relation 
of  the  historian  Herodotus,  probably  his  uncle. 
Panyasis  began  to  be  known  about  B.C.  489, 
continued  in  reputation  till  467,  and  was  pat  to 
death  by  Lygdamis,  the  tyrant  of  Halicaroas- 
408,  about  The  most  celebrated  of  the 

poems  of  Panyasis  was  his  Heraelea  or  Hern- 
cUat,  which  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  Hercnles.  It  consisted  of  fourteen 
boolcs  and  nine  thousand  verses.  Another  poem 
of  Panyasis  bore  the  name  of  Imica  ('laviKa), 
and  contained  seven  tboosand  verses ;  it  relat- 
ed the  hittoiy  of  Neleas,  Codnu,  and  the  Ionic 
cdonies.  In  later  times  the  works  of  Panyasis 
were  extensively  read  and  much  admired  ;  the 
Alexandrine  grammarians  ranked  him  with  Ho- 
mer, Uesiod,  Pisander,  and  Antimachns.  as  one 
fiOS 


of  the  five  principal  epic  poets.  [I'he  frav< 
merits  are  collected  by  Tzschirner,  Pnnyasidis 
Fragmenta,  Ac,  Breslau,  1843  ;  and  by  I}flb< 
ner,  at  the  end  of  Epiei  Grsci  Minores,  in  DU 
dot's  BiUiotheea  Oneca.]— S.  A  phil^pher, 
also  a  native  of  Halicamasaus,  who  wrote  two 
books  "  On  Dreams^  (Ilepi  ivelpuv),  wss  per 
haps  a  grandson  of  the  poet. 

[Pakyabus  (Tlttviaffffo^:  now  Spirnasxa).  a 
river  of  Illyris  Grsca,  which  empties,  south  of 
Dyrrachium,  into  the  Ionian  Sea.] 

PapulaoonIa  (Ua^Xayovia  •■  Jla^Xayuv,  pi. 
-dvtCt  Paphligo),  a  district  on  the  northern  side 
of  Asia  Minor,  between  Bithynia  on  the  west 
and  Pontns  on  the  east,  being  separat0d  from 
the  former  by  the  River  Partbenins,  and  from 
the  latter  by  the  Halys  ;  on  the  south  it  was  di- 
vided by  the  chain  of  Mount  Olympus  (accord- 
ing to  others  by  Olgassys)  from  Phrygia  in  the 
earlier  times,  but  flrom  Galatia  afterward  ;  and 
on  the  north  it  bordered  on  the  Euzine.  These 
boundaries,  however,  are  not  always  exactly 
observed.  Xenopbon  brings  the  Papblagoniana 
as  fiir  east  as  Hiemisoyra  and  the  Jaaonian 
promontory.  It  appears  to  have  been  known 
to  the  Greeks  in  ttie  mythical  period.  The  Ar- 
gonautic  legends  mentioned  Paphlagon,  the  son 
of  Phinens,  as  the  hero  eponymns  of  the  coun- 
try. In  the  Homeric  Oataloene,  Pylsmenes 
leads  the  Paphlagonians,  as  allies  of  the  Tro- 
jans, from  the  land  of  the  Heneti,  about  the 
River  Partheniua,  a  region  famed  for  its  mules ; 
and  from  this  Pylsemenes  the  later  princes  of 
Paphlagonia  claimed  their  descent,  and  the 
country  itself  was  sometimes  called  Pyl^axs- 
NiA.  Herodotus  twice  mentions  the  Halys  a* 
the  boundary  betweea  the  Paphlagonians  and 
the  Syrians  of  Capped ocia ;  but  we  learn  also 
from  bun  and  from  other  authorities  that  the 
Paphlagonians  were  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Cappadocians  (t.  e.,  the  Semitic  or  Syro-Ara- 
bian],  and  quite  distinct,  in  their  language  and 
their  cnstoms,  from  their  Thracian  neighbors 
on  the  west.  They  were  good  soldiers,  espe- 
cially as  cavalry,  but  uncivilized  and  supersti- 
tious. The  country  had  also  other  inhabitants, 
probably  of  a  different  race,  namely,  the  Heneti 
and  the  Caucones and  Greek  settlements  were 
established  on  the  coast  at  an  eariy  period.  The 
Paphlagonians  were  first  subdued  by  Crtssus. 
Under  the  Persian  empire  they  belonged  to  the 
third  satrapy,  bnt  their  satraps  made  themselves 
independent,  and  aasnmed  the  regal  title,  main- 
taining themselves  in  this  position  (with  a  brief 
interruption,  duringwhich  Paphlagonia  was  sub* 
ject  to  Eumenes)  until  the  conquest  of  the  coun- 
try by  Mithradatea,  who  added  the  eastern  part 
of  his  own  kingdom,  and  made  over  the  west- 
em  part  to  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  who 
gave  it  to  his  son  PylsBmenes.  After  the  fall 
of  MlUiradates  the  Romans  added  the  north  of 
Paphlagonia,  along  the  coast,  to  Bithynia,  and 
the  interior  was  left  to  the  native  princes,  as 
tributaries  to  Rome ;  but,  the  race  of  these 
princes  becoming  soon  extinct,  the  whole  of 
Paphlagonia  was  made  Roman,  and  Augustus 
made  it  a  part  of  the  province  of  Galatia.  It 
was  made  a  separate  province  under  Constan- 
tine ;  but  the  eastern  part,  from  Sioope  to  the 
Halys,  was  assigned  to  Pontns,  under  the  name 
of  HellespoDtos.  Paphbigonia  was  a  mountaio- 
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ous  (Totiniry,  being  iatersected  from  weat  to 
east  by  tbree  chains  of  ttie  Oljmpa*  system, 
namely,  the  Olympns  itself  on  the  southern  bor- 
der, Olgrtssya  in  the  centre,  and  a  minor  chain 
with  no  specific  name  nearer  to  the  coast.  The 
belt  of  land  ^tween  this  last  chain  and  the  sea 
WHS  very  fertile,  and  the  Greek  cities  of  Amas- 
tris  and  Sioope  brought  a  consideraUe  com- 
merce to  its  shore ;  but  the  inland  parts  were 
chiefly  covered  with  native  forestsi  which  were 
celebrated  as  hnntiog  grooods.  The  coaatry 
was  famed  for  its  borses  end  mules,  and  in 
some  parts  there  were  extensive  sheep-walks ; 
and  its  rivers  were  particularly  famous  for  their 
6sh.  The  country  was  divided  into  nine  dis- 
tricts, the  names  of  which  are  not  of  enough 
importance  to  be  specified  here. 

PArans  (II^f«r)>  soo  of  Pygmalion  by  the 
statue  into  which  life  had  been  breathed  by 
Venus  CAphrodite).  From  him  the  town  of 
Paphus  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name ;  and 
Pygmalion  himself  is  called  the  Paphian  hero. 
(Ov.,  Met.,  X.,  290.) 

Paprits  {Udfo( :  Ua^iof),  the  name  of  two 
towns  OQ  the  western  coeist  of  Cyprus,  near 
each  other,  and  called  respeotirely  "  Old  Pa- 
phos"  (aai^va^s)  and  •<  New  Papbos*'  (Ild- 
foc  via).  Old  Pb^os  was  situated  near  the 
promontory  Zephyrium,  on  the  River  Bocarus, 
ten  stadia  from  the  coast,  where  it  had  a  good 
harbor ;  while  New  Paphos  lay  more  inland,  in 
the  midst  of  a  fertile  plain,  sixty  stadia  from 
the  former.  Old  Paphos  was  the  chief  seat  of 
the  worship  of  Venua  (Ajriirodite),  iriio  is  said 
to  have  landed  at  this  place  after  ber  birth 
among  the  waves,  and  who  is  hence  ftaquently 
ealleif  the  Paphian  goddess  (Paphia).  Here 
^e  had  a  celebrated  temple,  the  high  priest  of 
which  exercised  a  kind  of  religious  superintend- 
ence over  the  whole  island.  Every  year  there 
was  a  grand  procession  ftom  New  PaiAws  to 
the  temide  of  tbe  goddess  In  theoldeity.  There 
were  two  l^nds  respecting  the  fbundation  of 
Papbos,  one  describing  the  Syrian  kingCinyras 
as  its  founder,  and  the  other  the  Arcadiau  Ag- 
apenor  on  his  return  from  Troy.  These  state- 
ments are  reconciled  by  the  supposition  that 
Cinyras  was  the  founder  of  Old  F^hos  and 
Agapenor  of  New  Papbos.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  niiBnloian  origin  of  Old  Paphos, 
and  that  the  worship  of  Venna  (Aphrodite)  was 
introduced  here  from  the  East ;  hot  an  Arcadian 
colony  can  not  be  admitted.  When  Paphos  is 
mentioned  by  later  writers  without  any  epithet, 
they  usually  mean  the  New  City ;  bat  when  the 
name  occurs  in  the  poets,  we  are  generally  to 
understand  the  Old  City,  as  the  poeta,  for  the 
most  part,  speak  of  the  place  in  connection 
with  the  worship  of  Veuos  (Aphrodite).  Old 
Paphos  was  deetroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  the 
reiga  of  Augustus,  bat  was  rebuilt  by  order  of 
the  emperor,  and  called  Augusta.  Under  the 
Romans  New  Paphos  was  the  capital  of  one  of 
the  four  districts  into  which  the  island  was  di- 
vided. Old  Pajriios  ooiresponds  to  the  modem 
Kukla  or  JTomiiAa,  and  New  Papbos  to  the  mod- 
ern Ba/o. 

Pa^s  (nan-far),  m  early  Christian  writer, 
said  to  have  been  a  hearer  of  the  Apostle  John, 
and  a  companion  of  Polycarp,  was  bi^iop  of  Hie- 
npc^on  the  borders  of  ^rygia.  He  taogbt 


the  doctrine  of  the  Millennium,  roaimaioing  that 
there  will  be,  for  one  Uionsand  years  after  the 
resnrrection  of  the  dead,  a  bodily  reign  of  Christ 
on  this  earth.  Only  flragments  of  his  works  ar« 
extant. 

PapiniInus,  ^hilIits,  a  celebrated  Roman 
jurist,  was  prefectus  prtetorio  under  the  Em* 
peror  Septimtus  Severus,whom  he  accompanied 
to  Britain.  The  emperor  died  at  York  A.I).  31 1, 
and  is  said  to  have  commended  his  two  sons, 
Caracalla  and  Geta,  to  the  care  of  Papinian. 
On  the  death  of  his  fiither,  Caracalla  dismissed 
Papinisn  from  his  office,  and  shortly  afterward 
put  him  to  death.  There  are  five  hundred  and 
ninety-five  excerpts  from  Papinian's  works  in 
the  Digest.  These  excerpts  are  from  the  thirty- 
seven  books  of  Quattionet,  a  work  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  the  Edict,  the  nineteen 
books  ofRetmmta,  the  two  books  of  Pefimtionea, 
the  two  books  De  Adulteriu,  a  single  book  De 
Adulteriu,  and  a  Greek  work  or  fragment,  which 
probably  treated  of  the  office  of  tedile  both  at 
Rome  and  in  other  towns.  No  Roman  jnrist 
had  a  higher  repotation  than  Papinian.  Nor  is 
his  reputation  unmerited.  It  was  not  solely  be- 
caose  of  the  high  station  that  he  filled,  his  pi^e- 
tistion,  and  his  knowledge,  that  be  left  an  Im- 
periababto  same ;  his  excellent  understanding, 
guided  by  integrity  of  purpose,  has  made  him  thu 
model  of  a  true  lawyer. 

PAPiif!n8  STATtuB.    Vid.  Statius. 

Pafibia  Gens,  patrician  and  plebeian.  The 
patrician  Paplrii  were  divided  Into  the  families 
of  Crasstu,  Curtor,  Man,  and  MugUlanua ,  and 
the  plebeian  Pa[Hrii  into  those  of  Corfto,  Patut, 
and  Tttriua.  Of  these  the  ftmiliea  of  Carbo, 
CtrasoB,  Mass,  and  MoetLLAXVs  alone  wvquire 
mention. 

PxmilVM  Fossa,  a  village  in  Etmria,  on  th« 
Tia  Emilia,  between  Luna  and  Pisa. 

PapibIdi,  0.  or  Sex.,  the  author  of  a  auj^KBod 
collection  of  the  Leges  Regis,  which  was  called 
Ju$  Papiriamm  or  dpile  Papiriamim.  He  is 
said  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Tarqdniiu 
SuperbuB. 

Papios  MotTlus.    Vid.  MuTiLns. 

Pappua  (nainToHa),  a  lofty  rugged  mountam 
on  the  extreme  border  of  Numima,  perhaps  the 
same  aa  the  Thammea  of  Ptolemy,  and  as  the 
monntun  abounding  with  wild  cats,  near  the 
city  of  Melitene,  to  which  Diodoma  Sicnhu 
refers  (xx.^  58),  bat  without  mentioning  its 
name. 

Pappus  (Hawnofi,  of  Alexandrea,  one  of  the 
later  Greek  geometers,  is  said  by  Suidas  to  have 
lived  uuderTheodosiuB(A.D.379-S95).  Oftbe 
works  of  Pqipus,  the  oi^  one  which  has  eome 
down  to  na  is  his  celebrated  MathtmtUkal  Col- 
lectionM  (HoAwanx^  ttwayoyuv  ^tSXta)-  This 
work,  as  we  nave  It  now  in  print,  consists  of 
the  last  six  of  eight  boiAs.  Only  portions  of 
these  books  have'  been  pvblished  in  Greek. 
llieTe  are  two  Latin  editions  of  Pappus  :  the 
first  by  Commandlnns,  Pisaori,  1588 ;  and  the 
second  by  Manolessins,  Bononie,  1680. 

pAPBiMis  iU&npniut),  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt, 
capital  oftbe  Nomos  Papremitee,  and  sacred  to 
the  Egyptian  god  whom  the  Greeks  identified 
with  Mars  (Area).  It  is  onlymentioned  by  He- 
rodotus, and  is  perhap?  the  same  as  the  ChOIi 
of  later  times. 
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Paids,  .£mTlIds.  1.  M.>  dictator  B.C.  3S1.— 
3.  Q.,  twice  consul,  88S  and  878,  and  eerisor 
275.  In  both  bis  eonsulsbips  and  in  his  censor- 
ship he  had  as  colleague  C  Pabricios  Luscinns. 
—3.  L.,  consul  225,  defeated  the  Cisalpine  Gauls 
with  ^reat  aiaugbter.  He  was  censor  230  with 
C.  Flaminius. 

PAKAcuiLdina  (SlapaxeXaiTK),  the  name  of 
the  plaiq  in  Aoamaaia  and  ^tolia,  near  the 
msuth  of  the  Achelous,  and  through  which  that 
river  flows. 

nov  Mountains  of  Louristan),  a  part  of  the  chain 
of  mountains  forming  the  eastern  margin  of  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley,  was  the  boundar; 
Detween  Susiana  and  Media.  The  same  name 
is  given  to  an  eastera  branch  of  the  chain,  which 
formed  the  bonndaiy  between  FarUiia  and  the 
desert  of  Carmaoia.  Strabo  places  it  too  lar 
north. 

Pabatackrb  (HapacTOKiiv^ :  ILapacraMat,  Ha- 
paiTaKTivot,  Panet£cs,  Paraetaceni),  the  name  of 
various  mountainous  regions  in  the  Persian  em- 
pire,  is  the  Greek  form  of  a  Persian  word,  sig- 
nifying murammu.  1.  The  beat  known  of 
those  ditfriets  was  on  the  borders  of  Media  and 
Fersis,  and  was  inhabited  by  a  people  (rf'AfediaD 
origin,  who  are  mentioned  several  times  by  ttie 
historians  of  Alexander  and  his  saeeessors. — 
2.  A  district  between  the  rivers  Oxus  and  Jax- 
artes,  on  the  borders  of  Bactria  and  Sogdiana. 
— 3.  A  district  between  Aracbosia  and  Drangi- 
ana,  also  called  Sacastana,  fhun  its  inhabitants, 
the  Scythiao  Sacae. 

PAiATfiifluii  or  AhhonIa  (TlapaiTAiiiw,  1j  'Aft- 
pavia :  now  El-Bareton  or  Maraa^LabtU),  an  im- 
portant city  on  the  nortbem  coast  of  Africa,  be- 
longed to  Marmarica  in  its  widest  sense,  hot 
politically  to  Egypt,  namely,  to  the  Nomos  Libya : 
nence  this  city  on  the  west  and  Pelusiam  on 
the  east  are  called  "  cornua  ^gjrpti."  It  stood 
near  the  Promontory  Artos  or  Pytiiis  (now  Rom- 
tl-Haaeit),  and  was  reckobed  two  hundred  Ro- 
man milro  west  of  Alexandrea,  between  seventy 
and  eighty  miles,  or,  according  to  Strabo,  nine 
hundred  stadia  (all  too  small)  east  of  the  Cata- 
batbmos  M^or,  and  one  thousand  three  hundred 
stadia  north  of  Ammonlnm  in  the  Desert  (now 
5twiU),  which  Aloander  the  Great  visited  by 
the  way  of  Parstoninra.  Tlie  city  was  forty 
,  stadia  in  circuit.  It  was  an  important  sea-port, 
a  strong  fortress,  and  a  renowned  seat  of  the 
worship 'of  Isis.  It  was  restored  bf  Justinian, 
and  continued  a  place  of  some  consequence  till 
its  complete  destruction  by  the  late  Pasba  of 
Egypt,  Mehemet  Ali,  in  18S0. 

PiKAOOlf  SiMCs  (napuyov  xoAirof :  now  Gulf 
of  Oman),  a  gulf  of  the  Indicus  Oceanus,  on  the 
coast  of  Gedrosia,  namely,  the  gulf  formed  in  the 
northweat  of  the  Indian  Ocean  by  the  approach 
of  tlie  northeastern  coast  of  Arabia  to  that  of 
Beloochittan  and  Perria,  outside  of  the  entrance 
to  the  Pertian  Gulf. 

PARALf  A  (napaAia)t  the  sea^oaat  diatriet  of 
Attica,  around  the  Promontoiy  of  Suninm,  ex- 
tending upward  as  far  ts  Hals  Axonides  on  the 
western  coast,  and  Prasin  on  the  eastern  coast. 
The  inhabitants  ofthis district, thePara/ii(n(tpu- 
7.101),  were  one  of  the  three  political  parties  into 
which  Attica  was  divided  at  the  time  of  Pius- 
tratnsi  the  other  two  being  the  Diaerii  {^loKpiot), 


er  Highlanders,  and  the  Pediatii  (fltStaaut),  on 
inhabitants  of  the  plain. 

Pakalus  (HapaXoi),  the  younger  of  the  two 
legitimate  sons  of  Pericles.  He  and  his  hroUier 
Xantbippus  were  educated  by  their  father  with 
the  greatest  care,  but  they  both  appear  to  havo 
been  of  inferior  capacity,  which  was  any  thine 
but  compensated  by  worth  of  character,  though 
Paralus  seems  to  have  iKen  a  somewhat  more 
hopeful  youth  than  his  brother.  They  both  fell 
victims  to  the  plague,  B.C.  429. 

PaBapotaIiIi  or  {a  (UapairoTafuoi,  -afila  :  now 
Belisti),  an  ancient  town  in  Phocis,  situated  on 
a  steep  hill,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  River 
Cephisus,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  It 
was  near  the  frontiers  of  Bceotia,  being  only 
forty  stadia  firom  Ctueronea,  and  sixty  stadia 
from  Orchomenus.  It  is  probably  mentioned  by 
Homer(iI.,ii.,62S).  Itwas  destroyed  by  Xerxes, 
but  was  rebuilt,  and  was  destroyed  a  second  time 
in  the  Sacred  war. 

PabasSpIa  (Jlapasuwla),  a  district  in  the  sooth 
of  Boeotia  on  both  banlcs  of  the  .fsopus,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  were  called  Paratdjni  (Ilapa- 
aumot). 

[Pabasopias  (THapaaavittf),  a  city  ofThessaly, 
in  the  district  (£tca.] 
Pabojb.    Vid.  MoiBis. 

pAKSNTioH  (now  PareKto),  a  town  in  Istria, 
with  a  good  harbor,  inhabited  by  Roman  citizens, 
but  not  a  Roman  colony,  thirty-one  miles  from 
Pola. 

Paris  (TlafHt),  also  called  Albxardsb  ('AXe^ 
avSpoc),  was  the  second  son  of  Priam  and  Hecu- 
ba. Before  bis  birth  Hecuba  dreamed  that  she 
had  brought  forth  a  fire-brand,  the  flames  of 
which  spreadoverthe  whole  city.  Accordingly, 
as  soon  as  the  child  was  born,  he  was  given  to 
a  shepherd,  who  was  to  expose  him  on  Mount 
Ida.  After  the  lapse  of  five  days,  the  shepherd, 
on  retnniing  to  Mount  Ida,  found  the  child  still 
alive,  and  fed  by  a  she-bear,  lliereupon  he  car- 
ried the  boy  home,  and  brought  him  up  along 
with  his  own  child,  and  called  him  Paris.  When 
Paris  had  grown  up,  he  distinguished  himself 
as  a  valiant  defender  of  the  flocks  and  shep- 
herds, and  hence  received  the  name  of  Alexaa- 
der,  i.  tha  deftnder  of  men.  He  also  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  his  real  origin,  and  was 
received  by  Priam  as  bis  son.  He  now  married 
CEnone,  the  daughter  of  the  river-god  Cebren, 
by  whom,  according  to  some,  he  became  the  fa 
tUer  of  Corythus.  But  the  most  celebrated 
event  ic  the  life  of  Paris  was  his  abduction  of 
Helen.  This  came  to  pass  in  the  following  way : 
Once  upon  a  time,  when  Peleus  and  Thetis  sol- 
emnized their  nuptials,  all  the  gods  were  invited 
to  the  marriage,  with  the  exception  of  Eris,  01 
Strife.  Enraged  at  her  exclusion,  the  goddess 
threw  a  golden  apple  among  the  guests,  with 
the  inscription,  "To  the  fairest."  Thereupon 
Juno  (Hera),  Venus  (Aphrodite),  and  Minerva 
(Athena)  each  claimed  the  apple  for  herselC 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  ordered  Merooiy  (Hermes)  to 
take  the  noddesses  to  Mount  Gargama,  a  portion 
of  Ida,  to  the  beautiful  shepherd  Paris,  who  was 
there  ten''ing  his  flocks,  and  who  was  to  decide 
the  dispnte.  The  goddesses  accordingly  ap- 
peared before  him.  Juno  (He)^)  promised  him 
the  sove'eignty  of  Asia  and  great  riches.  Mi 
nerra  (A*  bona)  great  gloijr  and  lenowt  in  wav 
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mai  VoDQS  (Aphrodite)  the  fairest  of  women  fot 
his  wife.  Paris  decided  ia  favor  of  Veaua 
(Aphr»dite),  and  gave  her  the  golden  apple. 
This  judgment  called  forth  in  Jnno  (Hera)  and 
Minerva  (Athena)  fierce  hatred  against  Troy. 
Under  the  protection  ofV enus  (Aphrodite),  Paris 
BOW  Bailod  to  Greece,  and  wis  hoBpitaU^  re- 
ceiTed  iA  the  palace  of  Meaelans  at  Spirta. 
Here  he  succeeded  in  carrying  off  Helen,  the 
wife  of  Menelans,  who  was  the  most  beantiful 
woman  in  the  world.  The  accounts  of  this  rape 
are  not  the  same  in  all  writers.  Accordrag  to 
the  more  usual  account,  Helen  followed  her  se- 
daeer  willingly,  owing  to  the  influence  ofT^ 
nas  (Aphrodite),  vrtiile  MeDelatw  was  absent  in 
Crete.  Others  relate  that  the  goddess  deceived 
Helen  by  giving  to  Paris  the  qtpearance  of 
Henelaus ;  and  others,  again,  say  that  Helen 
was  carried  off  by  Paris  by  force,  either  during 
a  festival  or  during  the  chase.  On  his  return 
to  Troy,  Paris  passed  throogh  Egypt  and  Phce- 
nicia,  and  at  length  arrived  at  Tn^  wHh  Helen 
and  the  treasures  which  he  bad  treatAerousIy 
taken  from  the  hospitable  boose  of  Menelaus. 
In  regard  to  this  voyage  the  accounts  again  dif- 
1^ ;  for,  according  to  some,  Paris  and  Helen 
reached  Troy  three  days  after  their  departure ; 
whereas,  according  to  later  traditions,  Helen 
did  not  reach  Troy  at  all,  for  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and 
Juno  (Hera)  allowed  only  a  phantom  resembling 
her  to  accompany  Paris  to  Trt^,  while  the  real 
Helen  was  carried  to  Proteos  in  Egypt,  and  re- 
mained there  until  she  was  fetched  by  Mene- 
laus. The  abduction  of  Helen  gave  rise  to  the 
Trojan  war.  Before  her  marriage  with  Mene- 
laus she  had  been  wooed  by  the  nobtest  cbieft 
in  all  parts  of  Greece.  Her  former  anitoiB  now 
resolved  to  revenge  ber  abdaetion,  and  sailed 
against  Troy.  Vtd.  AoAHBHiroif.  Homer  de- 
scribes Paris  as  a  handsome  man,  fond  of  the 
female  sex  and  of  music,  and  not  ignorant  of 
war,  but  as  dilatory  and  cowardly,  and  detested 
by  his  own  friends  for  having  brought  npon  them 
the  fatal  war  with  the  Greeks.  He  fought  with 
Menelaus  before  the  walls  of  Troy,  and  was  de- 
feated, but  was  carried  off  by  Venus  ( Afdirodite). 
He  18  said  to  have  UDed  Achilles,  either  by  one 
of  his  arrows,  or  by  treachery  in  the  temple  of 
the  Tbymbrsean  Apollo.  Vid.  Acbillkb.  On 
the  capture  of  Troy,  Paris  was  wounded  by 
Philoctetes  with  an  arrow  of  Hercules,  and  then 
returned  to  his  long-abandoned  wife  (Enone. 
Bat  sbe,  remembering  the  wrongs  sbe  bad  suf- 
fered, or,  according  to  others,  being  prevented 
by  ber  lather,  refused  to  heal  the  wound.  He 
then  went  back  to  Troy  and  died.  (Enone 
quickly  repented,  and  hastened  after  him  with 
remedies,  but  came  too  late,  and  in  her  grief 
hung  herself.  According  to  others,  she  threw 
herself  from  a  tower,  or  mshed  into  the  flames 
of  the  funeral  pile  on  which  tbe  body  of  I^iis 
was  burning.  Paris  is  represented  in  works 
of  art  as  a  beaatifol  youui,  without  a  beard, 
with  a  Phrygian  cap,  and  sometimes  with  an 
apple  in  his  hand,  in  tbe  act  of  presenting  it  to 
Venus  (Aphrodite). 

Piaia,  the  name  of  two  celebrated  panto- 
mimes. 1.  The  elder  Paris  lived  in  the  reign 
of  the  Empenn-  Nero,  vrith  whom  be  was  a 
great  favorite.  He  was  originally  a  slave  of 
Domitia,  the  aant  of  the  emperor,  and  be  par- 
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chased  his  freedom  by  paying  be.  a  aige  son 
of  money.  Paris  was  afterward  declared,  by 
order  of  the' emperor,  to  have  been  free-born 
(ingenuus),  and  Domitia  was  compelled  to  re- 
store to  him  tbe  sum  which  sbe  had  receiv-d 
for  his  freedom.  When  Nero  altcrapied  to  be 
come  a  pantomime,  he  put  Paris  to  death  as  a 
dangerous  rival — S.  The  younger  Paris,  ano 
the  more  celebrated  of  the  two,  was  a  native 
of  Egypt,  and  lived  in  tbe  reign  of  Domitian. 
with  whom  he  was  also  a  great  favorite.  He 
was  put  to  death  by  Domitian  because  he  had 
an  intrigue  with  Domitia,  the  wife  of  tbe  em- 
peror. 

FaIIsII.      Vid.  liOTITIA  PlRIBIOBDH. 

piavtvf :  ruins  at  Kemer),  a  city  of  Mysia,  on 
the  northern  coast  of  the  Troad,  on  the  Pro- 
pontis,  between  Lampsacus  and  Priapus,  was 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Miletus,  mingled  with 
natives  of  Pares  and  Erytbrc,  and  iKcamn  a 
flourishing  sea-port,  having  a  better  harbor  than 
that  of  Pnapus.  Under  Augastns  it  was  made 
a  Roman  colony,  by  the  name  of  Colonia  Pari- 
ans Julia  Augusta.  It  was  a  renowned  seat 
of  the  worship  of  Cupid  (Eros),  Bacchus  (Dio- 
nysus), and  Apollo.  The  surrounding  district 
was  called  ^  Tlapiavn- 

Parha  (Parmensis :  now  Parma),  a  town  in 
Gallia  Ciq«dana,  situated  on  a  river  of  tbe 
same  name  and  on  tbe  Via  .£milia,  between 
Placentia  and  Mutina,  was  originally  a  town  of 
the  Boii,  hut  was  made  a  Roman  colony  B.C 
183,  along  with  Mutina,  and  from  that  time  bo- 
came  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  It 
suffered  some  injury  in  the  civil  war  after  Cas- 
sar's  deaUi,  but  was  enlarged  and  embellished 
by  Augustus,  and  received  the  name  ofCalottU 
Julia  Avgutta.  After  the  fall  of  tbe  Western 
Empire  it  was  for  a  time  called  Ckrytoptdu,  or 
the  "Gold-City,"  but  for  what  reason  we  do 
not  know.  The  country  areund  Parma  was 
originally  marshy ;  but  the  marshes  were  drain- 
ed by  the  consul  Scaurus,  and  converted  into 
fertile  land.  The  wool  of  Parma  was  particn- 
larly  good. 

PABKiMlDn  (Jlaf^ievtdiie),  a  distinguished 
Greek  philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Elea  in  Italy. 
According  to  Plato,  Parmenides,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five,  came  to  Athens  to  the  Panatheniea, 
accompanied  by  Zeno,  then  forty  years  old,  and 
became  acquainted  wiUi  Socrates,  who  at  that 
time  was  qnite  young.  Sn^xMing  Socrates  to 
have  been  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of  age  at 
the  time,  we  may  place  tiie  visit  of  Parmenides 
to  Athens  in  B.C.  448,  and  consequently  his 
birth  in  &13.  Parmenides  was  regarded  with 
great  esteem  by  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  and  his 
fellow-citizens  thought  so  highly  of  him,  that 
every  year  they  bodnd  their  magistrates  to  ren- 
der obedience  to  tbe  laws  which  he  had  enae^ 
ed  for  them.  Tbe  philosophical  opinions  of 
Parmenides  were  developed  in  a  diflaclic  pO(?m, 
in  hexameter  verse,  entitled  On  Nature,  of 
which  only  n-agments  remain.  In  this  poem  he 
maintained  that  the  phenomena  of  sense  were 
delusive,  and  that  it  was  only  by  mental  ab- 
straction that  a  person  could  attain  to  the  knowt 
edge  of  the  only  reality,  a  One  and  AH.  a  crs- 
tiouous  and  self-existent  sulwtanee,  which  conM 
not  be  perceived  hj  the  senses.  But  altbouik 
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%e  believed  the  phenomena  of  sense  to  be  de- 
iusive,  nevertheless  he  adopted  two  elements, 
Warm  and  Cold,  or  Light  and  Darkness.  The 
lest  edition  of  the  fragmente  of  Parmenides  Is 
by  Karsten,  in  Fhilaiopkorum  Grme.  VeUnan 
Oper.  Reliquia,  Amstelod.,  1835. 

Pabmenion  iUapfieviuv).  1.  Son  of  Phllotas, 
t  distinguished  Macedonian  general  in  the  serv- 
ice of  Philip  of  Maceiion  and  Alexander  the 
Great.  Philip  held  him  in  high  esteem,  and 
used  to  say  of  him  that  he  had  never  been  able 
to  find  more  than  one  general,  and  that  was 
Parmenion.  In  Alexander's  ioTasion  of  Asia, 
Parmenion  was  regarded  as  second  in  command. 
At  the  three  great  battles  of  the  Granicus,  Issus, 
and  Arbela,  while  the  king  commanded  the  right 
wing  of  the  army,  Parmenion  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  left,  and  contributed  essentially  to 
the  victory  on  all  those  memorable  occasions. 
The  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  Alexander 
appears  to  have  been  unboanded,  and  he  is  oon- 
tlDually  aptJcea  of  as  tiie  most  attached  of  the 
king's  friends,  and  as  holding,  beyond  all  qaes- 
tion,  the  second  place  in  the  state.  Bat  when 
Pbilotas,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Parmenion, 
was  accused  in  Drangiana  (B.C.  330)  of  being 
privy  to  the  plot  against  the  king's  life,  he  not 
only  confessed  his  own  goilt  when  put  to  the 
torture,  bat  involTed  bis  father  also  in  the  plot. 
Whether  the  king  really  believed  in  the  guilt 
of  Parmenion,  or  deemed  his  life  a  necessary 
sacrifice  to  policy  after  the  executioa  of  his  son, 
he  caused  his  aged  friend  to  be  assassinated  in 
Media  before  he  could  receive  the  tidings  of  bis 
son's  death.  The  death  of  Parmenion,  at  the 
age  of  seventy  years,  will  ever  remain  one  of 
the  darkest  stains  upon  the  diaracter  of  Alex- 
ander. It  is  questionable  whether  even  Pbilo- 
tas was  really  concerned  in  the  conspiracy,  and 
we  may  safely  pronounce  that  Parmenion  had 
no  connection  with  it. — 8.  Of  Macedonia,  an 
epigrammatic  poet,  whose  verses  were  included 
in  the  collection  of  Philip  of  Thessalonica, 
whence  it  is  probable  that  be  flourished  in,  or 
dionly  before,  the  time  of  Angostna. 

[PjkiKBNiBCus  {llapftevleKt>c}i  s  gramnurian 
and  commentator,  of  whose  writings  a  few  ftag- 
ments  remain.] 

[Pakhbnon  [Uapfiivov),  of  Byzantium,  a  cho- 
liambic  poet,  a  few  of  whose  verses  are  pre- 
served in  AthennoB  and  the  aeboliasts :  these 
fragments  are  collected  by  Meineke,  Choliambiea 
Faena  Graeomm,  BonL,  1846.] 

[Pabhts  {Uapiaif),  dao^ter  of  Smerdis,  the 
son  of  Cyrus.  Sbe  became  the  wife  of  Darius 
Hystaspis,  and  was  the  mother  of  Ariomardoa.] 

Paknissdb  (Tlapvaao6c,  Hapvaaof,  Ion.  llap- 
vtiaoi),  the  name,  in  its  widest  signiiBcation.  of 
a  range  of  mountains,  which  extends  fromCEta 
and  Co  rax  aoutheaat  tbrou^  Doris  and  Phocis, 
and  under  the  nama  of  Cirp&u  (iip^ic)  term- 
inates ti  the  Corint^jan  Gulf  between  Cirrba 
and  Antieyra.  But  in  its  narrower  senae,  Par- 
nassus indicates  the  highest  part  of  Jhe  range  a 
few  miles  north  of  Delphi.  Its  two  highest 
summits  were  called  jTithorea  {T^apia:  now 
Velitta),taidhjoaTBA(kvK6fitui:  nowLufauu), 
the  former  being  northwest  uid  the  latter  Dortfa- 
east  of  Delphi ;  and  hence  Parnassus  ia  fre- 
quently described  by  the  poets  as  doutde-headed. 
uunediatdy  above  Delphi  the  mouatain  fivms 
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a  semicircular  range  of  lotly  rocks,  at  the  loot 
of  which  the  town  was  built.  These  rockx 
were  called  Phadriadea  (tatApidStt),  or  the  '*  Re- 
splendent," from  their  facing  the  south,  and 
thus  receiving  the  full  rays  of  the  sun  during 
the  most  brilliant  part  of  the  day.  The  sides 
of  Parnassus  wSre  well  wooded :  at  its  ffxrt 
grew  myrtle,  laurel,  and  olive-trees,  and  higher 
up,  firs ;  and  its  summit  was  covered  with  snnw 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  It  con- 
tained numerous  caves,  glens,  and  romantic 
ravines.  It  is  celebrated  as  one  uf  the  cliief 
seats  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  and  an  inspiring 
source  of  poetry  and  song.  On  Mount  Lycorea 
was  the  Corycian  cave,  from  which  the  Muse* 
are  sometimes  called  the  Corycian  nymphs 
Just  above  Delphi  was  the  iar-fkmed  Cast^ian 
spring,  which  issued  from  between  two  cltfls, 
called  Nau^ia  and  Hyamplia.  These  clifTa  are 
frequently  called  by  the  poets  the  summits  of 
Pantaaans,  though  thoy  are  in  reality  ooly  small 
peaka  at  ttebaae  of  Uie  mountain.  Themonnt- 
ain  also  was  sacred  to  Bacchtis  (Dionysus),  and 
on  one  of  its  summits  the  Thyades  held  their 
Bacchic  revels.  Between  PamBssas  Proper 
and  Mount  Girphis  was  the  valley  of  the  Plis- 
tua,  throudi  which  the  sacred  road  ran  from 
Delfdii  to  Daulis  and  Stiria;  and  at  the  point 
where  the  road  branched  off  to  these  two  [Macea 
(called  ax^oii),  (Edipus  slew  his  father  Laius. 
— 3.  A  town  in  the  north  of  Cai^Mdocia,  on  a 
mountain  of  the  same  name  (now  P4ueha  Dagk)^ 
probably  on  the  River  Halys,  and  on  the  raad 
between  Anoyra  and  Archelaia. 

PAKifia  {Uopv^c,  gen.  llapytido^ :  now  Ona 
or  Notia),  a  mountam  in  the  northeast  of  At- 
tica, in  some  parts  as  high  as  four  thouaaud 
fee^  was  a  continuation  of  Mount  CiUiKToa, 
from  which  it  extended  eastward  as  far  as  the 
coast  atRbamnua.  It  was  well  wooded,  abound- 
ed in  game,  and  on  its  lower  slopes  produced 
excellent  wine.  It  formed  part  of  the  bound- 
ary between  Bototia  aod  Attica ;  and  the  pass 
through  it  between  these  two  countries  waa 
easy  of  access,  and  was  therefore  atroagly  fbr- 
tified  by  the  Athenians.  On  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  there  was  a  statue  of  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
Pamethins,  aod  there  were  likewise  altars  of 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  Semaleoa  and  JuiHter(Zeas)  On^ 
briuB  or  Apemius. 

Pabn5k  (lUptw :  now  Matevo),  a  mountain 
six  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet 
high,  forming  the  boundary  between  Laconia 
and  tbs  territory  of  Tegea  in  Arcadia. 

PAB0PAMISAD.S  ( Ilapoira/ttffddai)  or  PaROpa- 
ush,  the  collective  name  of  several  commu- 
nities dwellUig  in  the  sonthem  slopes  of  Mount 
Paropamisus  (nd.  next  article),  and  of  the  conu- 
try  they  inhabited,  which  waa  not  known  by 
any  other  name.  It  waa  divided  on  the  nturth 
from  Baetria  by  the  Paropamisus ;  on  the  west 
from  Aria,  and  on  the  south  from  Drsngiana 
and  Arachosia,  indefinite  boundaries  ;  and 
on  the  east  from  India  by  the  River  Indus, 
thus  corresponding  to  the  eastern  part  of  Af' 
gkanitlan  and  the  atrip  of  the  Punj^  west  of 
the  Indus.  Under  the  Persian  empire  it  was 
the  Dortheastemmost  district  of  Ariana.  It 
was  conquered  by  Alexander  when  he  passed 
through  it  on  his  march  to  India  ;  but  the  peo 
pie  soon  regained  thoir  independence,  thoo^ 
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purts  of  the  couatry  were  nominally  inoladed 
in  the  limits  of  the  Greco-Syrian  and  Bactrian 
kingdoms.  It  is  a  rugged  mouDtain  region,  in- 
tersected by  branches  of  the  Faropaiaiaas.  In 
the  north  the  climate  is  so  Beveie  that,  ac> 
cording  to  the  ancient  writers,  confirmed  by 
modern  travellers,  the  snow  almost  baries  the 
houses  ;  bat  in  the  south  the  valleys  of  the  low- 
>  er  mountain  slopes  yield  all  the  products  of  the 
warmer  regions  of  Asia.  In  its  north  was  the 
considerable  rirerCophes  or  Cofheit  (now  Ca- 
hoot), flowing  into  the  Indus,  and  having  a  trib- 
nta^,  Chois,  Chofts,  or  Choaspks  (No.  S).  The 
particular  tribes,  included  under  the  general 
Dame  of  ParopamisadB,  were  the  CaboUtes  (Ka- 
GoJiiTai}  in  the  north,  whose  name  and  position 
point  to  Cabool,  the  Parsii(IIop(Tfot)  in  theaouth- 
west,  the  Ambauts  {'KfiBavrat)  in  the  east,  on 
the  River  Choas,  the  Paranete  {Hapm^ai)  on 
the  south,  and  the  'KpiarofuXoi,  probably  a  dom- 
inant tribe  of  a  diflbrent  race,  on  tAe  we^t.  At 
tbe  time  of  the  Macedonian  conquest  the  people 
were  little  civilized,  but  quiet  and  incfiensive. 
Tbe  chief  cities  were  Ortospana  and  Alexan- 
drea,  the  latter  founded  by  Alexander  tbe  Great. 

PxROPjiinsus  (Jlapon-o^KTocand  several  other 
forms,  of  which  ifae  truest  is  probably  UapoKd- 
yioDf :  now  Hindoo-Kooak},  a  word  do  doubt  de- 
rived, as  many  other  words  beginning  like  it, 
from  the  Old  Persian  pant,  a  ffunmtats,  is  tbe 
name  of  a  part  of  tbe  great  moantain-cbain 
which  runs  from  west  to  east  through  the  cen- 
tre of  Uie  southern  portion  of  the  highlands  of 
Central  Asia,  and  divides  the  part  of  the  con- 
tinent, which  dopes  down  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
rrom  the  gr^t  central  taUe-laiul  of  Tartary  and 
TMbet.  It  is  a  prolongatioQ  of  tbe  chain  of 
And-TauruB.  The  name  was  applied  to  that 
part  of  the  chain  between  the  Saripbi  Mount- 
ains {now  Mountam*  of  KohUtan)  on  the  west 
and  Moant  Imaos  (now  HinuUaya)  on  the  east, 
or  fVom  about  the  sources  of  the  River  Margus 
DO  the  west  to  the  point  where  the  Indus  breaks 
thraoch  the  chain  on  tbe  east.  They  were  be- 
lievea  by  the  ancients  to  be  among  the  highest 
mountains  in  the  world  (which  tbey  are),  and  to 
contain  tbe  sources  of  me  Oxue  and  the  Indus ; 
the  last  statement  being  an  error  which  natu- 
rally arose  from  confounding  the  cleft  by  which 
the  Indos  breaks  through  the  ctuin  with  its  un- 
known source.  When  Alexander  tlw  preat 
eroBsed  these  mountains,  bis  foltowers— regard- 
ing thcr  achievement  as  equivalent  to  what  a 
Greek  considered  as  the  highest  ge(W9phieal 
adventure,  namely,  tbe  passage  of  the  Caucasus 
—•conferred  this  glory  on  their  chief  by  simply 
aM>lying  the  name  of  Caucasus  to  tbe  mountain 
chain  whiob  he  bad  thus  passed ;  end  then,  for 
the  sake  of  distinction,  this  chain  was  edled 
Caucasus  Indtcus,  and  tbis  name  has  come 
down  to  our  times  in  tbe  native  form  ol  Hindoo- 
Koofh,  and  in  others  also.  The  name  Paro- 
pamisua  is  also  applied  sometimes  to  tbe  great 
southern  branch  of  this  cbain  (now  Soliman 
Moantaitu)  which  skirts  the  valley  of  the  Indus 
on  the  west,  and  which  is  more  specifically  oaU- 
ed  Pa>tcti  or  Paebtsta. 

pABdPcrs  (Paropinns),  Amall  town  in  tbe  in* 
tenor  of  Sicily,  north  of  the  Nebrodes  Monies. 

PiRoREA  (Uapuptia).  I.  A  town  in  Thrace, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia,  whose  inbalni* 


ants  wire  the  same  people  as  tbe  Faionei  of 
Pliny. ~3-  Or  Pab5»Ia  (Hapopta),  a  town  in  tbe 
south  of  Arcadia,  north  of  Megalopalis,  eaid  ts 
have  been  founded  by  Paroreus,  son  of  Tri- 
colonna,  and  a  grandson  of  Lyeaon,  the  inhabiu 
ants  of  which  took  lurt  in  the  building  of  Me- 
galopolis. 

ParSbbata  (Ilapupeurat),  the  most  ancimt 
inhabitants  of  the  mountains  in  Triphylia  inEli^ 
who  were  expelled  by  the  Min^s. 

Parobios.    Vid.  PasToiA. 

Paros  (Uipoc-  Uaptofi  nowPsro),  an  island 
in  the.£gean  Sea,  one  of  the  larger  oftheCyc- 
lades,  was  situated  south  of  Delos  and  west  of 
NazoB,  being  separated  from  tbe  latter  by  a 
channel  five  or  six  miles  wide.  It  is  about 
thirty-six  miles  in  circomference.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  originally  colonized  by  Cretans,  but 
was  afterward  inhabited  by  lonians,  and  be- 
came so  prosperous,  even  at  an  early  period,  as 
to  send  out  colonies  to  Tfaasoa  and  to  Parium 
on  the  Propontis.  In  the  first  invasion  of  Greece 
by  the  generals  of  Darius,  Paros  submitted  to 
the  Persians ;  and  after  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
Miltiadea  attempted  to  reduce  the  island,  but 
failed  in  his  attempt,  and  received  a  wound,  of 
which  he  died.  Vid.  Miltiadis.  After  the  de- 
feat of  Xerxes,  Pans  oame  tinder  the  supremacy 
of  Athens,  and  shared  the  Ibte  of  the  other  Cyc- 
lades.  Its  name  rarely  occurs  in  sutraequeot 
history.  The  most  celebrated  production  of 
Paros  was  its  marble,  which  was  extensively 
used  by  tbe  ancient  sculptors.  It  was  chiefiy 
obtained  from  a  mountain  called  MarpesnL  The 
Parian  figa  were  also  highly  prized.  Hie  chief 
town  of  ^ffOB  was  dtnatod  on  tiie  western  eoaet* 
and  bore  the  same  name  as  the  island.  The 
ruins  of  it  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the  modem 
Paroikia.  Paros  was  the  birth-place  of  the  poet 
ArchilochuB.  In  Paros  was  discovered  the  cele- 
brated inscription  called  the  Parian  Chronicle, 
which  is  now  preserved  at  Oxford.  The  in- 
scription is  cut  on  a  block  of  marble,  and  in  its 
perfect  state  contained  a  chrontdogical  account 
of  tbe  principal  erenta  in  Oreek  history  from 
Cecrops,  B.C.  16B3,  to  tbe  archonship  of  Dio- 
gnetus,  264.  [This  inscription,  so  far  as  it  is 
preserved,  was  reprinted  in  Chandler's  Marmora 
Oxonienaia,  Qsford,  1763,  fol. ;  by  Boeokh  in  his 
Corpiu  InMeripHmmm  Chacarum,  vol.  ii.,  p.  298, 
iqq. ;  and  by  MQller  in  Fragm.  IS$t.  Qrae.,  vol 
i.,  p.  683-690.) 

ParkbabIa  {Tla^ala :  Ilafifiaatoi),  a  district 
in  the  south  of  Arcadia,  to  which,  accordinsr  to 
Pausanias,  tbe  towns  Lyeosura,  Thocnia,  Tra 
pezus,  ProseJa,  Acaoesinm,  Acontium,  Macaria. 
and  X>Bsea  belonged.  Tbe  Parrhasii  are  said  tu 
have  been  one  of  tbe  most  ancient  of  the  Area 
dian  tribes.  At  the  time  of  tbe  Peloponnedan 
war  tbey  were  under  the  supremacy  of  Manti- 
nea,  but  were  rendered  independent  of  that  city 
by  the  Lacedsmonians.  Homer  (//.,  ii.,  60S) 
mentions  a  town  Parrbasia,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Parrhasns,  son  of  Lycaon,  or  by  Pe- 
lasgus,  son  of  Arestor.  The  adjective  Parrhaaiua 
is  ^quently  used  by  th^^oets  as  equivalent  to 
Arcadian. 

PABBBAsivs  (Jta^^uaat'),  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Greek  painters,  wac  a  native  of  Ephesua, 
tbe  son  and  pupil  of  Evenor.  He  practiced  his 
art  chiefly  at  Athena,  and  by  some  writers  he  ik 
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called  &D  Athenian,  probably  becaase  the  Athe- 
nians had  bestowed  upon  him  the  ri^ht  of  oiti- 
'cenship.  He  floarished  about  B.C.  400.  Par- 
rtiasiiis  did  for  painting,  at  least  in  pictures  of 
goda  and  heroea,  what  bad  been  done  for  scolp- 
ture  by  Phidias  in  divine  sabjects,  and  by  Poly- 
eletua  in  the  human  figure :  he  established  a 
canon  proportion,  which  was  followed  by  alt 
the  aitista  thai  came  afler  him.  Several  inter- 
estinff  observations  on  the  principles  of  art 
wbich  he  followed  are  made  in  a  dialogae  with 
Socratea,  as  reported  by  Xenopbon  {Mem.,  iii., 
10).  This  character  of  Parrhasias  was  marked 
n  the  highest  degree  by  that  arrogance  which 
often  accompanies  the  conecioasness  of  pre- 
eminent ability.  In  epigrams  inscribed  on  his 
works  he  not  only  made  a  boast  of  his  luxari- 
008  habita,  but  be  alao  claimed  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing assigned  with  his  own  band  the  precise  lim- 
its of  the  art,  and  fixed  a  boundary  which  never 
was  to  be  transgressed.  Respecting  the  story 
of  bis  contest  with  Zeuxis,  vid.  Zkuxis.  Of  the 
works  of  Parrhasius,  the  moat  celebrated  seems 
to  have  been  his  picture  of  the  Athenian  People. 

Pass!!.    Vid.  Pabopahisida. 

ParsIci  MoNTsa  UapatKa  Spt/,  now 
turd  MnmUtiru  in  the  west  of  BeloockutaK),  a 
chain  of  mmmtains  lunoing  northeast  from  the 
Paragon  Sinus  (now  i^Oman),  and  forming 
the  boundary  between  Carmania  and  Gedrosia. 
At  the  foot  of  these  monntains,  in  the  west  of 
Gedrosia,  were  a  people  called  PabsId^,  with  a 
capital  Pabsis  (now  perhaps  Strbtth). 

PARBVXT.S  (II(ip<nN)n»),  a  people  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Arachosia  and  the  Paropamiaadn,  irith 
a  mountain  of  the  same  namet  which  ia  proba- 
bly identical  with  the  Pastbti  Hontes  and  with 
the  SoUman  Mountains. 

Pakthaub,  the  chief  city  of  the  Calingse,  a 
tribe  of  the  Gangaridn,  in  India  intra  Gangem, 
at  the  head  of  the  Sinos  Oangeticas  (now  Sea 
of  Bengal). 

[PaRTHAOIT.     Vid,  POBTHAOH.] 
PaRTHKNI.      Vid.  PARTRlin. 

PakthenUs  (llapdevtac),  also  called  Partbb- 
nTa,  a  small  river  lo  Elis,  which  flows  into  the 
Alpheus  east  of  Olympia,  not  far  from  Harpinna. 

PartkenIou  (Uafidhitw).  1.  A  town  inMysia, 
■outh  of  Pergamum. — 3.  {Hov  Felenk-bumn),  a 
promontory  in  the  Chersonesua  Tanrioa,  on 
which  stood  a  temple  of  the  Taario  Diana  (Ar- 
temis), from  whom  it  deriTed  its  name.  It  was 
in  this  temple  that  hnmsB  sacrifices  were  of- 
fered to  the  goddess. 

PARTHiMlcH  Marb  (t&  HopBtviKov  iiiXayo{), 
the  southeastrm  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Cyprus. 

pABTHiNiua  laofiffiviot),  of  Niena,  or,  accord, 
ing  to  others,  of  Myrlea,  a  celebrated  gramma- 
rian, is  said  bj  Suidas  to  have  been  t^en  pris- 
oner by  Cinna  in  the  Mithradatic  war,  to  have 
been  manumitted  on  account  of  his  learntne, 
and  lo  hare  lived  to  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  If 
this  statement  is  true,  Parthealos  mnst  have 
attained  a  great  age,  since  there  were  seventy- 
seven  years  from  the  ileath  of  Mithradates  to 
the  accession  of  Tiberius.  Parthenius  taught 
Virgil  Greek,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  very 
popular  among  the  distinguished  Romans  of 
his  time.  The  Emperor  Tiberias  imitated  his 
poems,  and  placed  hia  woriu  and  atatiea  in  tba 
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public  libraries  along  with  the  most  oolebraterf 
anoiept  writers.  Parthenius  wrote  manypoems, 
but  t;e  only  one  of  his  woriis  which  has  come 
down  to  OS  is  in  prose,  and  entitled  Hepl  fpuri- 
K&v  iradrifiaTuv.  It  contains  thirty-six  brief 
love-stories,  which  eniled  in  an  unfortunatit 
manner.  It  is  dedicated  tu  Cornelius  Galium, 
and  was  compiled  for  his  use,  that  lie  might 
avail  himself  of  the  materials  in  the  composi' 
tion  of  epic  and  elegiac  poems.  The  best  edi- 
tion is  by  Weatermann,  in  the  Mythi^n^ki  Gra:- 
ci,  Branswick,  1843. 

PartrSnIos  (Tlapdfvioi).  I.  A  mountain  on 
the  frontiers  of  Argolis  and  Arcadia,  through 
which  was  an  important  pass  leading  from  Ar- 
golis toTegea.  This  pass  is  still  called  Parlkeni, 
but  the  mountain  itself,  which  rises  to  the  height 
of  three  thonsand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-three 
feet,  bears  the  name  of  Roino.  It  was  on  this 
mountain  that  Telephus,  the  son  of  Hercules 
and  Auge,  wis  said  to  have  been  suckled  by  a 
hind  ;  and  it  was  here,  also,  that  the  god  Pan  is 
said  to  have  appeared  to  Phidippides,  the  Athe- 
nian courier,  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon.—2.  (Also  napOivvt :  now  Chati-  Su  or  Bar- 
tan-Su),  the  chief  river  of  Paphlagonia,  rises  ir. 
Mount  Olgass)^,  and  flows  northwest  into  the 
Euxine  ninety  stadia  west  of  Amaatris,  forming 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  the  bmindary  be- 
tween Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia. 

PABTBBNdif  (d  Tlapdevuv,  i.  e.,  tke  virfrin't 
chamber),  waS  the  usual  name  of  one  of  the 
finest,  and,  in  its  influence  upon  art,  one  of  the 
most  hnportant  edifices  ever  built,  the  temple 
of  Minerva  (Athena)  Parthenos  on  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens.  It  was  also  called  HscvToiipiDOK 
CEKardfitrtHov)  or  Hbcatohpedos  {'EKarofiireioc, 
sc.  v€Uf),  ttorn  its  being  one  hundred  feet  in  one 
of  its  chief  dimensions,  probably  in  the  breadib 
of  the  top  step  on  which  the  front  pillars  stand 
It  was  erected,  under  the  administration  of 
Pericles,  on  the  site  of  the  older  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva (Athena),  burned  during  the  Persian  in- 
vasion, and  was  completed  by  the  dedication  of 
the  statue  of  the  goddess,  B.C.  438.  Its  archi- 
tects were  Ictinus  and  Callicrates,  but  all  the 
worltswere  under  the  superintendence  of  Phidi- 
as. It  wsa  built  entirely  of  Pentelic  marble  , 
its  dimensions  were  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  English  leet  long,  one  hundred  and  one 
broad,and8ixty-fivehigh;  itwas  fifty  feet  longer 
than  the  edifice  wbich  preceded  it.  Its  arcbi 
lecture  was  of  the  Doric  order,  and  of  the  purest 
kind.  It  consisted  of  an  oblong  central  build- 
ing (the  cella  oTveuf),  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  a  peristyle  of  pillars,  forty-six  in  number, 
eight  at  each  end  and  seventeen  at  each  side 
(reckoning  the  comer  pillars  twice),  elevated  on 
a  platform,  which  was  ascended  by  three  steps 
all  round  the  building,  Within  the  porticoes,  at 
each  end,  was  another  row  of  six  pillars,  stand- 
ing on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  ce/Zn,  and  two 
steps  higher  than  that  of  the  peristyle.  The 
cella  was  divided  into  two  chambers  of  unequal 
size,  the  proimntg  or pronao*  (vpddouo^,  irp6vao(), 
and  the  opielhodomut  (6ma66iofiOf)  or  jKwfKttm; 
the  former,  which  wa^the  larger,  contained  the 
statue  of  the  goddess,  and  was  the  true  sanctu- 
ary, the  latter  being  probably  used  as  a  treasury 
and  vestry.  Both  these  chambers  had  inner 
rows  of  pillars  (lo  two  ctorlea,  one  over  the  rtb. 
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fr),  sixteen  in  the  former  and  foar  in  the  latter, 
supporting  the  partial  roof,  for  the  large  cham- 
ber, at  least,  had  its  Centre  open  to  the  sky. 

Technically,  the  temple  is  called  peripteral  octa- 
i.y^  hypathral.  It  was  adorned,  within  and 
without,  with  colors  and  gilding,  and  with  sculp* 
tures  which  are  regarded  as  the  master-pieces 
•f  ancient  art.  The  colossal  chryselephantine 
iToiy  and  gold)  statue  of  Minerva  (Alhena), 
frbich  stood  at  the  end  of  the  prodomut,  opposite 
to  the  entrance,  Was  the  work  of  Phidias  him- 
self, and  surpassed  every  other  statue  in  the 
ancient  world,  except  that  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  at 
Olympia  by  the  same  artist.  The  other  sculp- 
tures were  executed  under  the  direction  of 
Pbidias  by  different  artists,  as  may  still  be  seen 
by  diS'erences  in  their  style ;  bnt  the  most  im- 
portant of  them  were  doubtless  from  the  hand 
of  Phidias  himself:  (I.)  The  tympana  of  the  pedi- 
nunla  (i.  e.,  the  inner  flat  portion  of  the  triangu- 
lar gable-ends  of  the  roof  above  the  two  end 
porticoes)  were  fflled  with  groups  of  detached 
colossal  statues,  those  of  the  eastern  or  prin- 
cipal front  lepreseDting  the-  birth  of  Minerva 
(Athena),  and  those  of  the  western  front  the 
contest  between  Minerva  (Athena)  and  Neptune 
(Poseidon)  for  the  land  of  Attica.  (8.)  In  the 
frieze  of  the  entablature  {i.e.,  the  upper  of  the 
two  portions  into  which  the  surface  between 
the  columns  and  the  roof  is  divided),  the  me- 
topet  between  the  triglypha  (i.  e.,  the  square  spaces 
between  the  prqjections  answering  to  the  ends 
of  beams  if  the  roof  had  been  of  wood)  were 
filled  with  sculptures  in  high  relief,  ninety-two 
in  all,  fourteen  on  each  front,  and  thirty-two  on 
each  side,  representing  subjects  from  the  Attic 
mythology,  among  which  the  battle  of  the  Athe- 
nians with  the  Centaurs  forms  the  subject  of 
thefifleen  metopes  from  the  southern  side,  which 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  (3.)  Along  the 
top  of  the  external  wall  of  the  eeUa,  under  the 
ceiling  of  the  peristyle,  ran  a  fHeze,  aculptored 
with  a  representation  of  the  Panathenaic  pro- 
cession in  very  low  relief.  A  large  number  of 
the  slabs  of  this  frieze  were  brought  to  England 
by  I^rd  Elgin,  with  the  fifteen  metopes  just  men- 
tioned, and  a  considerable  number  of  other  fhig- 
inenta,  including  some  of  the  most  important, 
though  mntil^d,  statues  fhim  the  pediments ; 
and  the  whole  collection  was  purchased  by  the 
nation  in  1816,  and  deposited  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, where  may  also  be  seen  excellent  models 
of  the  ruins  of  the  Parthenon,  and  of  the  temple 
as  conjecturally  restored.  The  worst  of  the  in- 
juries which  it  has  suffered  from  war  and  pillage 
«ras  inflicted  in  the  siege  of  Athens  by  the  Vene- 
tians in  1687,  when  a  bomb  exploded  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  Parthenon,  and  threw  down  much 
of  both  the  side  walls.  Its  ruins  are  still, 
however,  in  sufficiest  preservation  to  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  construction  of  all  its  principal 
parts. 

pAVTE^KoF^tis  iJLapdevoitatoi:),  one  of  the 
■even  heroes  who  Bccompanled  Adrastos  in  his 
expeditbn  agdnst  lliebeB.  He  is  sotDetimeB 
oalled  a  son  ofMars(Ares)orMilanion  and  Ata- 
lanta)  sometimes  ofMeleager  and  Atalanta,  and 
sometimes  of  Talaus  and  Lysimache.  His  son, 
by  the  nymph  Clymene,  who  marched  against 
Thebes  as  one  of  the  Epigoni,  is  called  F^ma- 
cbus,  StratoIauB,  Thesimenes,  or  Tlesimenes. 
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Parthecopseus  was  killed  at  Thebes  by  Asi  hodt 
cus,  Amphidicns,  or  Periclymenus. 

[PabthkhSpb  \Ti.af^ev6-it^'\,  one  of  the  Sirens 
who  is  said  to  have  given  its  early  and  poetic 
name  to  Neapolis.   Vid.  NsAPoua.] 

Pj  RTHENOPOLIB    (XlopdevdlCoJuS),    S   tOWn  IR 

Mcesia  Inferior,  near  the  Pontus  Euzinos,  and 
between  Calatie  and  Toni. 

Partuu,  Pakthyaa,  Parthiene  (JlapBia, 
Tlap&vaia,  tiof^htiv^ :  Ilupfat,  Ylapdvaioi,  Parthi, 
Parthidni :  now  Khoratean),  a  oountry  of  Asia, 
to  the  southeast  of  the  Caspian.  Its  extent  wa> 
ditTerent  at  different  times ;  but,  as  the  term  was 
generally  understood  by  the  ancient  geogra- 
phers, it  denoted  the  partly  mountainous  and 
partly  desert  country  on  the  south  of  the  mounr- 
ains  which  hem  in  the  Caspian  on  the  southeast 
(Mens  I^abuta),  and  which  di?ided  Partbia  on  the 
north  from  Hjrrcania.  On  the  northeast  and 
east,  a  branch  of  the  same  chain,  called  Masdo- 
ranus,  divided  it  from  Aria ;  on  the  south  the 
deserts  of Parthia  joined  those  ofCarfaiania,  and 
further  westward  the  Mons  Parachoathras  di- 
vided Partbia  from  Persis  and  Susiana ;  on  the 
west  and  northwest  it  was  divided  from  Media 
by  boundaries  which  can  not  be  exactly  marked 
out.  Of  this  district  only  the  northern  part,  in 
and  below  the  mountains  of  Hyrcania,  seems  to 
have  formed  the  proper  country  of  the  Parihi, 
who  were  a  people  of  Scythian  origin.  The  an- 
cient writers  tell  us  that  the  name  means  exi&«; 
bat  this  is  uncertain.  They  were  a  very  warlike 
people,  and  especially  celebrated  as  horse-arch- 
ers. Their  tactics,  of  which  the  Romans  had 
fatal  experience  in  their  first  wars  with  them, 
became  so  celebrated  as  to  pass  into  a  proverb. 
Their  mail-clad  horsemen  spread  like  a  cloud 
round  the  hostile  army,  and  poured  in  a  shower 
of  darts ;  and  then  evaded  any  closer  conflict 
by  a  rapid  flight,  during  which  they  still  shot 
their  arrow  backward  upon  the  enemy.  Under 
the  Persian  empire,  the  Parthians,  with  the 
Chorasmii,  Sogdii,  and  Arii,  formed  the  six- 
teenth satra^^ :  under  Alexander  and  the  Greelt 
kings  of  Syria,  Parthia  and  Hyrcanta  together 
formed  a  satrapy.  About  B.C.  350  they  revolt- 
ed from  the  Seleucidee,  under  a  chieftain  nanaed 
Arsaces,  who  founded  an  independent  m<m- 
archy,  the  history  of  which  is  given  under  Ab- 
S1CE9.  During  the  period  of  the  downfall  of 
the  Syrian  kingdom,  the  Parthians  overran  the 
provinces  east  of  the  Euphrates,  and  about  B.C. 
ISO  they  overthrew  the  kingdom  of  Bactria,  so 
that  their  empire  extended  over  Asia  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  to  the  Paropamisus,  or  even  to  the  Oxns ; 
but  on  this  northern  frontier  they  had  to  main- 
tain a  continual  conflict  with  the  nomad  tribes 
of  Central  Asia.  On  the  west  their  progress 
was  checked  by  Mithradates  and  Tigranes,  till 
those  kings  fell  successively  before  the  Ro- 
mans, who  were  thus  brought  into  collision 
with  the  Parthians.  After  the  memorable  de- 
BtmeticHi  of  Crasiua  and  bis  amy,  B.C.  63  (nd. 
Cbasbus),  the  Parthians  threatened  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor ;  but  their  progress  was  stopped  by 
two  signal  defeats,  which  they  suflbred  from 
Antony's  legate  Ventidius  in  39  and  88.  The 
preparations  for  renewing  the  war  with  Rome 
were  rendered  fruitless  by  the  contest  for  the 
Parthian  throne  between  Pfanatea  IV.  and  Ttr- 
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idaiesi  whidi  led  to  an  appeal  to  Augustus,  and 
*<o  the  restoration  of  the  standards  of  Crassus, 
B.C.  20;  an  event  to  which  the  Roman  poeta 
oRen  allude  in  terms  of  flattery  to  Augustus, 
almost  as  if  he  had  conquered  ttie  Parthian  em- 
pire. It  IB  to  be  observed  that  the  poets  of  the 
Aasiutan  age  use  the  names  Parthi,  Perse,  and 
Mmi  indiSerentljr.  The  Parthian  empire  had 
now  begun  to  decline,  owing  to  civil  contests 
and  the  defection  of  the  governors  of  provinces, 
and  had  ceased  to  be  formidable  to  the  llomaos. 
There  were,  however,  continual  disputes  be- 
tween the  two  empires  for  the  protectorate  of 
the  kingdom  of  Armenia.  In  consequence  of 
one  of  these  disputes,  Trajan  invaded  the  Par- 
thian empire,  and  obtained  possession  for  a  short 
time  of  Mraopotamia ;  but  his  conquests  were 
surrendered  under  Hadrian,  and  the  Euphrates 
again  became  the  boundary  of  the  two  empires. 
There  were  other  wars  at  later  periods,  which 
resulted  in  favor  of  the  Romans,  who  took  Se- 
leucia  and  Ctcsiphon,  and  made  the  district  of 
Osro6ne  a  Roman  province.  The  ezhaaation 
which  was  the  efifact  of  these  wars  at  length 
gave  the  Persians  the  opportunity  of  throwing 
olfthe  Parthian  yoke.  I^d  by  Artaxerxes  (Ar(£ 
shir),  they  put  an  end  to  the  Parthian  kingdom 
of  the  Arsacide,  after  it  had  lasted  four  hund- 
red and  seventy-six  years,  and  established  the 
Persian  dynasty  of  the  SaaaaaidK,  A.D.  236. 

Vid.  AaSACiS,  SAMtAMDM. 

PiiTsin  or  PABTBiKi  (n^^wifi  UapS^voi), 
an  lUyrian  people,  ia  the  neigUwrhood  of  Dyr- 
rhachimh. 

Pasthiscds  or  Pirthissds,  a  river  in  Dacia, 
probably  the  same  aa  the  Tibiscus.  Kid.  Tibib- 
css. 

PiaTADBSa(na/)V(uIpi7r:  now  Kara-bel  Dagh, 
or  Kut-Tagk),  a  mountain  chain  of  Western 
Asia,  running  southwest  and  northeast  from  the 
east  of  Asia  Minor  into  the  centre  of  Armenia, 
and  forming  the  chief  connecting  link  between 
the  Taurus  and  the  mountains  of  Aimenia.  It 
was  considered  as  the  boundary  between  Cap- 
padocia  (i. Pontus  Capipadociua)  and  Arme- 
nia (t.  e.,  Anuenia  Minor).  In  a  wide  senae  the 
name  seems  sometimes  to  extend  so  far  north- 
east as  to  include  Mount  Abus  (now  Ararai)  in 
Armenia. 

Parteti  Montbs  (rd  Uopwjrtiv  Spij,  from  the 
Indian  word  paruta,  i.  e.,  a  mountain .-  now  Soii- 
man  Mount),  the  great  mountain  chain  which 
runs  north  aind  south  on  the  western  side  of  the 
valley  of  the  Indus,  and  forms  the  connecting 
link  between  the  mountains  which  skirt  the 
northern  coast  of  the  Persian  Oulf  and  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  and  the  parallel  chain,  further  north, 
called  the  Paropamisua  or  Indian  Caucasus ;  or, 
between  the  eastern  extensions  of  the  Taurus 
and  Anti-Taurus  systems,  in  the  widest  sense. 
This  chain  formed  the  boundary  between  Ara- 
choaia  and  the  Paropamiaadn :  it  now  divl^ 
Bdooehiatait  and  Afffkamttan  on  the  west  from 
Seinde  and  the  Punjab  on  the  east,  and  it  meets 
the  Hindoo-Koosk  in  the  northeastern  corner  of 
Afgkanittan,  between  Cabool  and  Pethawur.  Its 
ancient  inhabitants  were  called  Paryeta  (Ila- 
a^Ttu.) ;  and  the  name  ParvU  is  found  in  old 
FBrsian  inseripUona  and  in  the  Zendaveata  (the 
M  Pe»laa  soorsd  bodi)  as  ttut  of  a  people. 

Pasvsatis  (IlBpffiranr  or  Uapna&rti'^  dau^ter 
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of  Artaxerxes  I.  Lcmgimanas,  king  of  Persia, 

was  given  by  her  father  in  marriage  to  her  own 
brother  Darius,  surnamed  Ochus,  who  in  B  C. 
424  succeeded  Xerxes  II.  on  the  throne  of  Per- 
sia. The  feeble  character  of  Dariu^  threw  the 
chief  power  into  the  bands  of  Paiysatis  whose 
administration  was  little  else  than  a  senes  of 
murders.  Four  of  her  sons  grew  up  to  man 
hood.  The  eldest  of  these,  Artaxerxes  Mno. 
mon,  was  born  before  Darius  had  obtained  the 
sovereign  power,  and  on  this  pretext  Parysaiia 
sought  to  set  aside  his  claims  to  the  tlirune  in 
favor  of  her  second  son  Cyrus.  Failing  in  this 
attend  she  nevertheless  interposed  after  the 
death  of-  Darius,  405,  to  prevent  Artaxerxes 
from  putting  Cyrus  to  death,  and  prevailed 
with  the  king  to  allow  him  to  return  to  his  sat- 
rapy in  Asia  Minor.  After  the  death  of  Cyrus 
at  Uie  battle  of  Cunaxa  (401),  she  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  display  her  grief  for  the  death  of  her 
favorite  son  by  bestowing  funeral  honors  on  his 
mutilated  remains ;  and  she  subsequently  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  into  her  power  all  the  outhon 
of  the  death  of  Cyrus,  whom  put  to  deaA 
by  the  most  cruel  tortures.  She  afterward 
poisoned  Statira,  the  wife  of  Artaxerxes.  The 
feeble  and  indolent  king  was  content  to  banisfa 
her  to  Babylon  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  he 
recalled  her  to  his  court,  where  she  soon  ro- 
coTered  all  her  former  influence.  Of  this  she 
availed  herself  to  torn  bis  sospicions  against 
Tissai^emes,  whom  she  had  long  hated  as  hav- 
ing  been  the  first  to  discover  toe  designs  of 
Cyrus  to  his  brother,  and  who  was  now  put  to 
deaUi  by  Artaxerxes  at  her  instigation,  89(1. 
She  appears  to  have  died  soon  afterward. 

Pasaroada  or  -x  {WaaapydSa,  HaeapyaSaift 
the  older  of  the  two  capitals  of  Persia  (the  other 
and  later  being  Persepolis),  ia  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Cyrus  the  Qreat  on  the  spot  where 
he  gained  his  great  victory  over  Astyages.  The 
tomb  of  Cyrus  stood  here  in  the  midst  of  a  beau- 
tiful park.  The  exact  site  ia  doubtful.  Strabo 
describes  it  as  lying  in  the  hollow  part  of  Per- 
sia, on  the  River  Cyrus,  southeast  of  Persepo- 
lis, and  near  the  borders  of  Caimanta.  Most 
modern  geographers  identify  it  with  Murgkah, 
northeast  of  Persepolis,  where  there  are  the 
remains  of  a  great  sepulchral  monument  of  the 
ancient  Persians.  Others  place  it  at  Fart*  or 
at  DaTob-ghcTi,  both  southeast  of  Persepolis, 
but  not  answering  Strabo's  description  in  othei 
respects  so  well  as  Margftab.  Others  identify 
it  with  Persepolis,  which  is  almost  certainly  an 
error, 

Pasargad.^  {Raaap-yadai),  the  most  noble  of 
the  three  chief  tribes  of  the  ancient  Persians 
the  other  two  being  the  Maraphii  and  Maspii 
The  royal  house  of  the  Achiemenids  were  of 
the  race  of  the  Pasargadte.  They  had  their  resi- 
dence chiefly  in  and  about  the  city  of  Pasaboada. 

[Paseas  (Uaoiat),  father  of  the  Si^onian  ty* 
rant  Abautldas ;  after  the  deatii  of  his  son  be 
made  himself  tyrant,  but  was  soon  after  slain 
by  Nieoclea.] 

PasUb,  a  Greek  painter,  belonged  to  the  Sio 
yonian  school,  and  flourished  about  B.C.  2S0. 

Pasiom  illaelov).  [1.  A  Megarian,  in  the 
aerviee  of  Cyrus  the  yoanser  when  he  besieged 
Miletos:  be  afterward  joined  him  with  aeven 
handled  men  at  Sonlis  ia  his  expedition  agaiaat 
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bla  trother  Artaxeixes.  Having  takea  ofTence 
It  Cyrus's  allowing  ClearchuB  to  retain  the  sol- 
diers who  had  deserted  from  bim  at  TViretu, 
Pasion  himself  abandoned  the  cause  of  Cyrua, 
and  sailed  away  from  Mynandrus  for  Greece 
with  his  moflt  Talaable  olTects.  He  was  not 
punaed,  and  C^rus  did  not  eren  detain  hia  wife 
and  children,  who  were  in  Ida  power  at  Tralles.] 
— 3.  A  wealthy  banker  at  Athens,  was  origin- 
ally a  alave  uf  Antiatheaes  and  Arcbestratos, 
who  were  also  bankers.  In  their  serrice  he 
displayed  great  fidelity  aa  well  as  aptitude  for 
baaiaesa,  and  was  manumitted  aa  a  reward.  He 
afterward  set  ap  a  banking  concern  on  hia  own 
account,  by  which,  together  with  a  shield  man- 
nfeetory,  he  greatly  ebriched  himself,  while  be 
coDtinn^  all  along  to  preserve  his  old  character 
for  integrity,  and  hia  credit  stood  high  thraugh- 
out  Greece.  He  did  not,  however,  escape  an 
accoaation  of  fraudulently  keeping  back  aome 
money  which  bad  been  intrusted  to  him  by  a 
^reigner  from  the  Euzine.  The  plaintiff'a  case 
is  stated  in  an  oration  of  Isoentes(TpafreCtnK^), 
•till  extant  Pnskm  did  good  serriee  to  Athens 
with  his  money  on  several  occasions.  He  was 
rewarded  with  the  flreedom  of  the  city,  and  was 
enrolled  in  the  demus  of  Achamc  He  died  at 
Athena  in  B.C.  S70,  alter  a  lingering  illness, 
accompanied  with  failure  of  si^t  Toward  the 
end  of  hia  life  his  affhin  were  admioistered  to 
8  great  extent  by  hia  freedman  Phormion,  to 
whom  he  let  his  bankin?  shop  and  shield  mann- 
factory,  and  settled  in  nis  will  that  he  should 
marry  hia  widow  Archippe,  with  a  handsome 
dowry,  and  undertake  the  gnardianship  of  bis 
younger  son  Pasicles.  Hia  elder  son,  ApoUo- 
doms,  grievously  diminished  his  patrUnony  by 
extravagance  and  law-saita. 

PislPHli  iUaet^),  daoghter  of  Helios  (ths 
Snn>  and  Ferseis,  and  a  sister  of  Circe  and 
Metea,  was  the  wife  of  Minos,  by  whom  she 
became  the  mother  of  Androgeos,  Catrena,  Den- 
calion,  Glaacua,  Acalle,  Xenodice,  Ariadne,  and 
Pbatdra.  Hence  Phaedra  is  called  Paaipkaeia 
(Ov.,  Met.,  XT.,  600).  Respecting  the  passion 
of  Ftesiphafi  for  the  beantiful  ball,  and  the  birth 
of  the  ninotanms,  vid.  p.  617,  b. 

PabItsles  (UaatriX^t).  1.  A  statuary,  who 
flourished  about  B.C.  466,  and  was  the  teacher 
of  Colotea,  the  contemporary  of  Phidias. — S.  A 
statuary,  sculptor,  and  silver-chaser,  of  the  high- 
est distinction,  was  a  native  of  Magna  Grncia, 
nad  obtained  the  Roman  fhuwhise  with  his 
vutUitrTnien  in  B.C.  90.  He  flourished  at  Rome 
from  aboat  60  to  SO.  Paaitelea  also  wrote  a 
treatise  in  five  books  npon  celebrated  works  of 
sculpture  snd  chasing. 

P^wlTHii.  {naeteia).  I.  One  of  the  Charites, 
or  Graces,  also  called  Aglaia. — S.  One  of  the 
Nereids. 

PAsmsBia  {UaatTiyfuK  or  naalriYptf:  now 
pn^iahly  iSkat-d-Arat]),  a  ootuiderahle  river  of 
Asia,  rising  in  the  monntains  east  of  Mesoba* 
tens,  on  the  confines  of  Media  and  Persia,  and 
flowing  first  west  by  north  to  Meant  Kagros 
or  Paracboatbras,  then,  breaking  through  this 
chain,  it  turns  to  the  south,  and  flows  through 
eiuaiana  into  the  bead  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  after 
receivingtbeEuUBUsoaitawestemside.  Some 
geographera  tuake  the  Pasitigria  a  tributary  of 
the  Tigris 


PATERCULUS.  C.  VBLLEroS. 

'  pABilaSif  (Jlaaoupov :  near /Mramunu,  soutlh 
'  west  of  Joannma),  a  town  of  Epiras  in  Mo1os> 
sia,  and  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Holossiaa 
kings.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  to- 
gether with  seventy  other  towns  of  Einnis,  after 
the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  B.C.  I6(f. 

PassibnosCkispus.    Ftd.  Cuuvai. 

Piaaiisus  Paulus.    Vid.  Paulus. 

[Fassiikcs  Rffptrs.    Vid.  Rsfub.] 

yxTMci  ( UdToiKOi ),  PhtBOician  divinities, 
whose  dwarfish  figures  were  attached  to  Phts- 
nician  ships. 

PatIlA,  PaTALBNB.  Vid-  PATTAtA,  PATTA- 
LINE. 

PiTiBA  (rcl  UdTopa :  UaTopric :  ruins  at  Pa* 
tara),  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Lyeia,  was  a 
floaiiahing  sea-port,  on  a  promontory  of  the 
same  name  (i$  narapuv  &xpa),  sixty  stadia  (six 
gec^raphical  miles)  east  of  the  month  of  the 
Xanthua.  It  was  early  colonized  by  Dorians 
from  Crete,  and  became  a  chief  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Apollo,  who  had  here  a  very  cele- 
bnted  oracle,  which  nttraed  responaes  in  the 
winter  only,  and  fhm  whose  son  Patams  the 
name  of  the  city  was  mythically  derived.  It 
was  reatored  and  enlarged  by  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphns,  who  called  it  Arsiaofl,  but  it  remained 
better  known  by  its  old  name. 

[Patabbbsis  (IlaHipSinui),  one  of  the  prin- 
ci^  officers  of  Apries,  king  of  Egypt,  having 
been  sent  to  arrest  and  bring  to  him  Amasia, 
but  having  fiiiled  in  so  d<riog,  was  ahamefhllj 
mutilated  by  the  king ;  tlds  conduct  caused  a 
revolt  of  the  Egyptians.] 

PatavIuk  (Patavinos :  aov?  PadMa  or  Padua), 
an  ancient  town  of  the  Veneti  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  on  the  Medoacas  Minor,  and  on  the  road 
from  Mutina  to  Altinnm,  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  ISrojan  Antenor.  It  became  a 
flourishing  and  important  town  in  early  times, 
and  was  powerful  enough  in  B.C.  303  to  drive 
back  the  Spartan  king  Cleomenes  with  great 
loss  when  he  attempted  to  plunder  the  surround- 
ing country.  Under  the  Romans  Patavium  was 
tlw  most  important  city  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
and,  by  its  eommeice  and  mannfactares  (of 
which  its  woollen  stnA  were  the  most  cele- 
brated), it  attained  great  opnlence.  According 
to  Strabo,  it  poaseraed  five  hundred  citizens, 
whose  fortune  entitled  them  to  the  equeBtrian 
rank.  It  was  plundered  by  Attila ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  revolt  of  its  citizens,  it  was  sub- 
sequently destroyed  by  Agilolf,  king  of  the  Lan- 
goSards,  and  raied  to  the  ground ;  hence  the 
modern  town  contains  few  remains  of  antiquity. 
Patavium  is  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  the 
historian  Livy.  In  its  neighbortiood  were  the 
AqiKi  Patavina,  alao  called  jipotd  Fan»,  respect- 
ing which,  vid.  p.  78,  b. 

Patbic6ld8,  C.  Vkllbicb,  a  Roman  faistoriani 
was  probably  bot^  about  B.C.  19,  and  was  de- 
scended frMn  a  distinguished  Campanian  fanw 
ily.  He  adopted  the  profession  of  arms ;  and, 
soon  after  he  bad  entered  the  army,  he  accora 
panied  C.  Cesar  in  his  expedition  to  the  East, 
and  was  present  with  the  latter  at  bis  interview 
withtbeParthiankinginA.D.8.  Twoyearaaft. 
erward,  A.D.  4,  he  served  underTiberins  in  Ger- 
many, succeeding  his  fether  in  the  rank  of  pra^ 
fectoB  eqnitam,  having  previously  filled  in  sue* 
cessioK  rtcfficetCtriboneoftheaoldienand 
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tnbune  of  the  camp.  For  tbe  next  et^t  years 
Paterculus  served  under  Tiberius,  either  as  prse- 
fectus  ur  legatus,  in  the  rarioua  campaigns  of 
the  latter  in  Crermany,  Pannonta,  and  Dalmatia, 
and,  by  his  activity  and  ability,  gained  the  favor 
of  the  future  emperor.  He  was  qusstor  A.D. 
7,  but  be  coDtinued  to  serve  as  legatns  under 
Tiberias.  He  accompanied  his  commander  on 
bis  return  to  Rome  in  13,  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  triumphal  procession  of  Tiberius, 
along  with  his  brother  Magius  Celer.  The  two 
brothers  were  prostors  in  15.  Paterculus  was 
alive  in  30,  aa  he  drew  op  his  history  in  that 
year  for  the  use  ofM.  Vinicius,  who  was  then 
consul ;  and  it  is  conjectured,  with  much  prob- 
ability, that  he  perished  in  the  following  year 
(31),  along  with  the  other  friends  of  Sejanus. 
Tbe  favorable  manner  in  which  he  had  so  re- 
cently spoken  in  his  history  of  this  powerful 
minister  would  be  sufficient  to  insure  his  con- 
demnation on  the  fall  of  the  latter.  The  work 
of  Paterculus,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  is  a 
brief  historical  compendium  in  two  books,  and 
bears  the  title  C.  VtUeH  Patrreuli  Hutoria  Ro- 
mana  ad  M.  Vimcium  Com.  L^ri  II.  The  begin- 
ning of  the  work  is  wanting,  and  there  is  also  a 
portion  lost  after  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  first 
book.  The  object  of  this  compendium  was  to 
give  a  brief  view  of  universal  tusloiy,  but  more 
especially  of  the  events  coanected  with  Rome, 
the  histoij  of  which  occuineB  the  main  portion 
of  tbe  book.  It  commenced  apparently  with  the 
destmctioQ  of  Troy,  and  ended  with  the  year 
30.  In  tbe  execution  of  his  work,  Velleius  has 
shown  great  skill  and  judgment.  He  does  not 
attempt  to  give  a  consecutive  account  of  all  the 
events  of  history ;  he  seizes  npon  a  few  only 
of  the  more  prominent  facts,  which  he  describes 
at  sufficient  length  to  leave  ^hem  impressed 
upon  the  recollection  of  bis  hearers.  His  style, 
which  is  a  close  imitation  of  Sallust's,  is  char- 
acterized by  clearness,  conciseness,  and  en- 
ergy. In  his  estimate  of  the  characters  of  the 
leading  actors  in  Roman  history,  he  generally 
exhibits  both  discrimination  and  judgment;  but 
he  lavishes  the  most  indiscriminate  praises,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  upon  bta  patron 
Tiberius.  Only  one  manuscript  of  Paterculus 
has  come  down  to  us ;  and  as  this  manuscript 
abounds  with  errors,  the  text  is  in  a  very  cor- 
rupt state.  Tbe  best  editions  are  by  Rnhn- 
Ken,Lugd.  Bat.,1789;  hyOrelli,  Lips..  1835;  by 
Bothe,  'I^rici,  18S7 ;  [and  by  Kritz,  Lips.,  1840.] 

Patxrnvs,  Tarbuhtbhus.  a  jurist,  is  probably 
tbe  same  person  who  was  prsfectus  pretoriu 
under  Commodus,  and  was  put  to  death  by  the 
emperor  on  a  charge  of  treason.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  work  in  four  books,  entitled  De  Re 
MUUari  or  Militarium,  from  which  there  are  two 
excerpts  in  the  Digest. 

Pathos  (Hdr^of :  now  Patmo),  one  of  the  isl- 
ands called  Sporadee,  in  the  Icarian  Sea,  at 
about  equal  distances  south  of  Samoa  and  west 
of  the  Promontoriura  Posidium  on  the  coast  of 
Caria,  celebrated  as  the  plaee  to  which  the 
Apostle  John  was  banished,  and  in  which  he 
wrote  the  Apocalypse.  The  natives  still  affect 
to  show  tbe  cav£  where  St.  John  saw  the  apoc- 
alypse Tiakins  (rd  eit^Xam  imKoMiikis)- 
On  tbe  eartem  nds  of  tiie  island  waa  a  ci^  with 
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Patr.s  (Tltirpai,  Harpiec,  Herod. :  Uarpevf- 
now  Patriu).  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  Aehaia 
was  situated  west  of  Rhium,  near  the  opening 
of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  '  It  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  called  Aroe  ('Apori),  and  to  have  been 
foonded  by  the  autochthon  Eumelus  ;  and  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  lonians,  to  have  been  taken 
possession  of  byPatrens,  from  whom  it  derived 
its  name.  The  town  is  rarely  mentione*!  n 
early  Greek  history,  and  was  chiefly  of  import- 
ance as  the  place  from  which  the  Peloponnesians 
directed  their  attacks  against  the  opposite  coast 
of  .i£toIia.  Patra  was  one  of  the  four  towna 
which  took  the  leading  part  in  founding  the  sec- 
ond Achaean  league.  In  consequence  of  assist- 
ing the  .£tolians  against  the  Gauls  in  B.C.  279, 
Patre  became  so  weakened  that  most  of  tbe  in- 
habitants deserted  the  town  and  took  up  their 
abodes  in  the  neighboring  villages.  Under  the 
Romans  it  continued  to  be  an  insignificant  place 
till  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  rebuilt  the  town 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,  again  collected  its 
inhabitants,  and  added  to  them  those  of  Rhypn. 
Augustus  further  gave  Patne  dominion  over  the 
neighboring  towns,  and  even  over  Locris,  and 
also  bestowed  upon  it  the  privileges  of  a-Roman 
colony :  hence  we  find  it  called  on  coins  Co/onia 
Augusta  Aroe  Palrenm.  Strabo  describes  Pa- 
trK  in  his  time  as  a  flourishing  and  popnlooa 
town,  with  a  good  harbor,  and  it  was  Irequentfy 
the  place  at  which  persona  landed  sailing  from 
Italy  to  Greece.  Tbe  modem  Patraa  ia  still  an 
important  place,  but  contains  f&n  remains  ol 
antiquity. 

Patrocleb  (IlarpoH^^Oi  ^  Macedonian  gen- 
eral in  the  service  of  SeleucusL  and  Antiochus 
I.,  kings  of  Syria.  Patrocles  held,  both  undei 
Selencus  and  Antiochus,  an  important  govern- 
ment over  some  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  the 
Syrian  empire.  During  the  period  of  his  hold 
ing  this  position,  he  collected  accnrate  geo- 
graphical information,  which  he  afterward  pub- 
lished to  the  world ;  but,  though  he  is  frequently 
cited  by  Strabo,  who  placed  the  utmost  reliance 
on  his  accuracy,  neither  the  title  nor  exact  sub- 
ject of  his  work  is  mentioned.  It  seems  dear, 
however,  that  it  included  a  general  account  of 
India,  as  well  as  of  the  countries  on  tbe  banks 
of  the  OxuB  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  Patrocles 
regarded  the  Caspian  Sea  as  a  gulf  or  inlet  of 
the  ocean,  and  maintained  the  possibility  of  sail- 
ing thither  by  sea  from  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Patrocli  InsfiLA  (IXorptficXov  v^ffOf :  now  Gro- 
darontti  or  Gaidronut),  a  small  island  off  the 
south.we8tcrn  coast  of  Attica,  near  Sunium. 

pATRocLustllurptxAof  orllnTpoK^yr),  the  cele- 
brated friend  of  Achilles,  was  son  ofMenoeiius 
of  Opus,  and  grandson  of  Actor  and  vEgina, 
whence  he  is  called  Acioridet.  His  mother  ia 
commonly  called  Sthenele,  but  some  mentioa 
her  under  the  name  of  Periapis  or  Polymelc. 
^acus,  the  grandfather  of  Achilles,  was  a  broth- 
er of  Mencetius,  so  that  Achilles  and  Patrocla* 
were  kinsmen  as  well  as  friends.  While  still  a 
boy,  Patroclus  involuntarily  slew  Clysonymus, 
son  of  Amphidamas.  In  consequence  of  this 
accident,  he  waa  taken  by  his  father  to  Peleus 
at  Pbthia,  where  he  waa  educated  together  wi^ 
Achillea.  He  ia  said  to  have  taken  part  in  the 
expedition  against  Tr^  on  account  of  Us  at- 
tachmenttoAchiUrs.  He finigbtbraTelr against 
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the  Trojans,  anlil  his  friend  withdrew  from  the 
Bccoe  of  action,  when  Patroclua  followed  his 
example.  But  when  the  Greeks  were  hard 
pressed,  be  begged  Achilles  to  allow  him  to  put 
OQ  his  armor,  and  with  his  men  to  hasten  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Greeks.  Achilles  granted  the 
request,  and  Patroclus  succeeded  in  driving  back 
the  Trojans  and  extinguishing  the  fire  which 
was  raging  among  the  ships.  He  slew  many 
enemies,  and  thrice  made  an  assault  upon  the 
wails  of  Troy ;  but  on  a  sudden  he  was  stmek 
by  Apollo,  and  became  senseleaa.  In  this  state 
Euphorbus  ran  him  through  with  his  lance  from 
behind,  and  Hector  gave  him  the  last  and  fatal 
blow.  Hector  also  took  possessioD  of  bis  armor. 
A  long  struggle  now  ensued  between  the  Greeks 
and  Trojana  for  the  body  of  Patroclus ;  but  the 
former  obtained  possession  of  it,  and  broagkt  it 
to  Achilles,  who  was  deeply  grieved,  and  vowed 
to  avenge  the  death  of  his  friend.  Thetis  pro- 
tected tne  body  with  ambrosia  against  decom- 
position, until  Achilles  had  leisure  solemnly  to 
burn  it  with  funeral  sacrifices.  His  ashes  were 
collected  in  a  golden  urn  which  Bacchus  (Dio- 
nysus) had  once  given  to  Thetis,  and  were  de- 
posited under  a  mound,  where  the  remains  of 
Achilles  were  subseqaently  buried.  Funeral 
games  were  celebrated  in  his  honor.  Achilles 
and  Patroclus  met  again  in  the  lower  world ;  or, 
according  to  others,  they  continued  after  their 
death  to  live  together  in  the  island  of  Leuce. 

[Patron,  an  Arcadian,  mentioned  by  Virgil  as 
one  of  those  engaged  in  the  games  celebrated 
bgr  JEucM  in  Sicily  in  honor  (Jhis  fiither.] 

Patboh.  [1.  A  native  of  Fhocis,  cominander 
of  the  Greek  meneoariM  who  aocon^sanied 
Darius  after  the  battle  of^Qaogamela.  When 
fiessus  and  bis  accomplices  were  conspiring 
against  Darius.  Patron  with  his  Greeks  remain- 
ed faithful  to  him.] — 3.  An  Epicurean  philoso- 
pher, lived  for  some  time  In  Rome,  where  be  be- 
came acquainted  with  Cicero  and  others.  From 
Rome  he  removed  to  Athens,  and  there  succeed- 
ed Phsdros  as  president  of  the  Epicurean  school, 
B.C.  53. 

PaTTIl*.      Vid.  pATTAtKMB. 

pATTALina  or  Patalbni  {UoTraXiivi,  Hara- 
7.nvri  ■■  now  Lower  Sciride),  the  name  of  the  great 
delta  formed  by  the  two  principal  arms  by  which 
tbe  Indus  falls  into  the  sea.  At  the  apex  of  the 
delta  stood  tho  city  Fattau  or  Patala  (now 
probably  HyderaLad).  The  name  is  probably  a 
native  Indian  word,  namely,  the  Sanscrit  po^oia, 
which  means  ihe  vutem  country,  and  is  applied 
to  the  western  part  of  Northern  India  about  the 
Indus,  in  contradistinction  to  the  eastern  part 
about  tbe  Ganges. 

PatulcIvs,  a  surname  of  Jaous.    Vid.  Jakob. 

Patomus  {TLaTov/tot :  in  tbe  Old  Testament, 
Pithom :  probably  near  Habaieyh  or  Belbeis),  an 
Egyptian  city  in  the  Arabian  Desert,  on  the  east- 
em  margin  of  the  Delta,  near  Bubastis,  and  near 
the  commencement  of  Necho's  Canal  fVom  the 
Nile  to  the  Red  Sea ;  built  by  the  Israelites  dar- 
ing their  captivity  (Exod.,  i.,  II). 

PaVUXA  or  pADLLiKA.    I.LOLLIA.    Vid.  LoL' 

UA. — S.  PoHPsiA,  wife  of  Seneca  the  philoso- 
pher, and  probably  tbe  daughter  of  Pompeius 
Paulinus,  who  commanded  in  Germany  in  the 
reign  of  Nero.  When  her  husband  was  con- 
temned to  d?ath,  sho  opened  her  veins  along 


with  tinn.  After  tho  blood  had  flowed  some 
time,  Nero  commanded  her  veins  to  be  bound 
up ;  she  lived  a  few  years  longer,  but  with  a 
paleness  which  testified  how  near  she  had  been 
to  death. 

pADLirrus.  1 .  PoMPEiQs,  commanded  in  Ger^ 
many  along  with  L.  Antiatius  Vetus  in  A.D.  66, 
and  completed  the  dam  to  restrain  the  inunda- 
tion of  the  Rhine,  which  Drusus  had  commenced 
sixty-three  years  before.  Seneca  dedicated  to 
him  his  treatise  De  Bmitate  Vita ;  and  the  Fom- 
peia  Paulina,  whom  tbe  philosopher  married, 
was  probably  the  daughter  of  this  Paulinus. — 
3.  SrcTdHlcs,  proprstor  in  Mauretania,  in  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  A.D.  4S,  when 
be  conquered  the  Moors  who  bad  revolted,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  Mount  Atlas.  He  had  the 
command  of  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  from 
69  to  6S.  For  the  first  two  years  all  his  under- 
takings were  successful ;  but  during  his  absence 
on  an  expedition  against  the  island  of  Mona 
(now AjtgUtof),  tbe  Britons  rose  in  rebellion 
under  Boadicea  (61).  They  at  first  met  with 
great  success,  but  were  conquered  by  Suetonius 
on  bis  return  from  Mona.  Vid.  Boadicea.  In 
66  he  was  consul ;  and,  afier  the  death  of  Nero 
in  68,  he  was  one  of  Otbo's  generals  in  the  war 
against  Titellins.  It  was  against  his  advice  that 
Otho  fought  the  battle  at  Bedriacum.  He  was 
pardoned  by  Vitetliua  after  Otho'a  death. — 3.  Of 
Milan  {Medtdanentit),  was  the  secretary  of  St. 
Ambrose,  after  whose  death  he  became  a  dea- 
con, and  repaired  to  Africa,  where,  at  the  re- 
quest of  St.  Augustine,  he  composed  a  biogra- 
phy of  his  former  patron.  This  biography,  and 
two  other  small  worics  by  Paulinus,  are  still  ex- 
tant.— 4.  Mbropius  Pontics  Amcina  Paulinos, 
bishop  of  Nola,  and  hence  generally  designated 
Paulinvt  Nolanua,  was  born  at  Bourdeaux,  or  at 
a  neighboring  town,  which  he  calls  Embroma- 
gnm,  about  A.D.  363.  His  parents  were  wealthy 
and  illustrious,  and  be  reoeired  a  careful  educa- 
tion, enjoying  in  particular  the  instructions  of 
the  poet  Ausonius.  After  many  years  spent  in 
worldly  honors,  be  withdrew  from  the  worid,  and 
was  eventually  chosen  bishop  of  Nola  in  409. 
He  died  in  431.  The  works  of  Paulinus  are 
still  extant,  and  consist  otEpiitfAa  (fifty-one  in 
number),  Carmtna  (thirty-two  in  number,  com- 
posed in  a  great  variety  of  metres),  and  a  short 
tract  entilledPosftO'S.  GenaiiATtlaUnnt.  Ed- 
ited byLe  Bmn,  4to,  Paris,  1685,  reprinted  at 
Veron.,  1738. 

pAULLus  or  Paulds,  a  Roman  cognomen  in 
many  gentes,  bnt  best  known  as  the  name  of  a 
family  of  the  ^Emilia  gens.  The  name  was 
originally  written  with  a  double  I,  but  aubse 
quently  with  only  one  I. 

PACLDsCIIairAoc),  Greek  wi  iters.  1 .  ^oinkta. 
a  celebrated  medical  writer,  of  whose  personal 
history  nothing-is  known  except  that  he  was 
bom  in  .£gina,  and  that  he  travelled  a  good 
deal,  visiting,  among  other  places,  Alexanorea. 
He  probably  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sev 
enth  century  after  Christ.  He  wrote  several 
meJical  works  in  Greek,  of  which  the  principal 
one  is  still  extant,  with  no  exact  title,  but  com- 
monly called  Dt  Re  Mediea  Libri  Sevtem.  This 
work  is  chiefly  a  compilation  from  former  writ- 
ers. The  Greek  text  has  been  twice  published, 
Venet.,  1S2S,  and  Basil,  1538.   7'here  is  an  ex- 
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veilcnt  English  translation  by  Adams,  London, 
1834,  teq. — 2.  Of  Alexandre*,  wrote,  in  A.D. 
878,  an  Inlroduction  to  Astrology  (Eifnyuj^  elf 
Tf/i>  uToreAsffjuanxi^i'),  wbich  lias  come  down  to 
us,  edited  by  SchatuB  or  Schato,  Wittenbew, 
1686. — 3.  Of  SmoBJiTA,  a  celebrated  heresiarch 
of  the  third  century,  was  made  bishop  of  Anti- 
joh  about  A.D.  S60.  He  was  condemnod  and 
deposed  by  a  council  held  in  269.  Paulua  de- 
aied  the  distinct  personality  of  the  Son  of  God, 
and  maintained  that  the  Word  came  and  dwelt 
in  the  man  Jesus. — 4.  Silkrtijisivs,  so  called, 
because  he  was  chief  of  the  silentiarii,  or  secre- 
taries of  the  Emperor  Justinian.  He  wrote  va- 
rloas  poems,  of  which  the  following  are  extant : 
(l.)  A  Description  of  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia 
('Eif^paertf  rov  vaoH  t^c  dyla^  So^i'of),  consist- 
ing of  one  thousand  and  twenty-nine  Teiaes,  of 
which  tho  first  one  hundred  find  thiny-four  are 
iambic,  the  rest  hexameter.  This  poem  gives 
B  clear  and  grajAic  deseriptioD  of  the  superb 
BtrtiotuTe  which  forms  its  subject,  and  was  re- 
cited by  its  author  at  the  second  dedication  of 
the  church  (A.D.  £62),  alter  the  restoration  of 
the  dome,  which  had  fallen  in.  Edited  byGrsfe, 
Lips.,  I8S2,  and  by  Bekker,  Bonn,  1837,  in  the 
Bonn  editioD  of  the  Byzantine  historians.  (2.)  A 
Deaeription  of  the  Pulpit  CEie^aic  roC  S/i£ivo{), 
cmsistiDg  of  three  hundred  and  four  verses,  ia  a 
supplement  to  the  former  poem.  It  is  printed 
in  the  editions  mentioned  above.  (3.)  Epigravu, 
eighty-three  in  all,  given  in  the  Aiukologia. 
Among  these  is  a  poem  On  the  Pythian  Bath*, 
(Elf  ri  iv  UvBtott  Sif^). 

Paulos,  JSmIlIus.  1.  H.,  consul  B.C.  302, 
and  magister  eqnitum  to  the  dictator  Q.  F^ius 
Maximus  Rullianus,  801.  —  8.  M.,  consul  365 
with  Ser.  Polvius  Peetinus  Nobilior,  about  the 
middle  of  the  first  Punic  war.  Vid.  Nobilior, 
No.  1.— 3.  L.,  son  of  No.  2,  consul  219,  when 
he  conquered  Demetrius  off  the  island  of  Pharos 
in  the  Adriatic,  and  com])elled  him  to  fly  for 
refuge  to  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia.  He  tras 
consul  a  second  time  in  316  with  C.  Terentioa 
Varro  This  was  the  year  of  the  memorable 
defeat  at  Cannn.  Vid.  Hanhibil.  The  battle 
was  fought  against  the  advice  of  Paulus ;  and 
he  was  one  of  the  many  distinguished  Romans 
who  perished  in  the  engagement,  refusing  to 
fly  from  the  field  when  a  tribune  of  the  soldiers 
offered  him  his  horse.  Hence  we  find  in  Hor- 
ace (Cam.,  L,  12),  "  animaeque  magnee  prodi- 
gum  Faulum,  aaperante  Pceno."  Paulus  was  a 
stanch  adherent  of  the  aristocraoy,  and  was 
raised  to  the  consulship  by  the  latter  party  to 
counterbalance  the  influence  of  the  plebeian 
Teientiaa  Varra — 4.  L.,  afterward  sumamed 
MACSDomaas,  son  of  No.  8,  was  bom  about  230 
or  339,  since  at  the  time  of  bis  second  consul- 
ship, 168,  he  was  upward  of  sixty  years  of  age. 
He  was  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  high 
Roman  nobles.  He  would  not  condescend  to 
flatter  the  people  for  the  offices  of  the  state, 
maintained  with  strictness  severe  discipline  in 
the  army,  was  deeply  skilled  in  the  law  of  the 
augurs,  to  whose  colle^  he  belonged,  and 
maintained  tbroo^oat  life  a  pote  and  nnspot- 
ted  character.  He  was  elected  eurule  ndtle 
193;  was  pmtor  191,  and  obtained  Further 
Spain  aa  his  province,  where  he  carried  on  war 
with  the.Ltisi*Jini ;  and  was  consul  181,  when 


he  conquered  the  Ingnuni,  a  Ligurian  pcopie 
For  the  next  thirteen  years  he  lived  quietly  al 
Rome,  devoting  most  of  his  time  to  the  educb 
tion  of  his  children.   He  was  consul  a  second 
time  in  168,  and  brought  the  war  against  Per- 
seus to  a  conclusion  by  the  defeat  of  the  Maca 
donian  monarch,  near  Pydna,  on  the  33d  of 
June.    Perseus  shortly  afterward  surrendered 
himself  to  Paulua.   Vid.  PKBscns.    Paulus  re- 
mained in  Macedonia  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  following  year  as  proconsul,  and  arranged 
the  aflbirs 'of  Macedonia,  in  conjunction  with 
ten  Roman  commissioners,  whom  the  senate 
had  dispatched  for  the  purpose.    Before  leav- 
ing Greece  he  marched  into  Epirus,  where,  in 
accordance  with  a  cruel  command  of  the  senate, 
he  gave  lo  his  soldiers  seventy  towns  to  be  pil- 
laged because  they  bad  been  in  alliance  with 
Perseus.    The  triumph  of  Paulus,  which  was 
celebrated  at  Uie  end  of  November,  167,  was 
the  most  splendid  that  Rome  had  yet  seen.  It 
lasted  three  days.  Befhre  the  trinmphal  car  of 
^milius  walked  the  captive  monarch  of  Mace- 
donia and  his  children,  and  behind  it  were  his 
two  illuatrioua  aons,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  and 
P.  Scipio  Africanua  the  younger,  both  of  whom 
had  been  adopted  into  other  families.   But  the 
glory  of  the  conqueror  was  clouded  by  family 
misfortune.   At  this  very  time  he  lost  his  iwo 
younger  sons  ;  one,  twelve  years  of  age,  died 
only  five  days  before  his  triumpfa,  and  the  other, 
fourteen  years  of  age,  only  three  days  after  hia 
triumph.    The  loss  was  all  the  severer,  since 
he  had  no  son  left  to  carry  his  name  down  to 
posterity.    In  164  Paulus  waa  censor  with  Q. 
Marcius  Fhilippns,  agd  died  in  160,  after  a  long 
and  tedious  illness.   The  fortune  he  left  behind 
him  was  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be  suflicient  to 
pay  his  wife's  dowry.  The  Adelphi  of  Terence 
was  brought  out  at  the  funeral  games  exhibited 
in  his  honor.    .£milins  Paulus  was  married 
twice.    By  his  first  wife,  Papiria,  the  daughter 
of  C.  Papirius  Maso,  consul  231,  be  had  four 
children,  two  aons,  one  of  whom  was  adopted 
by  Fabius  Maximus  and  the  other  by  P.  Scipio, 
and  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  married 
to  Q.  ^lius  Tubero,  and  the  other  to  M.  Cato, 
son  of  Cato  the  censor.  He  afterward  divorced 
Papiria  ;  and  by  his  second  wife,  whose  name 
is  not  mentioned,  he  bad  two  sons,  whose  death 
has  been  mentioned  above,  and  a  daughter,  who 
was  8  child  at  the  time  that  her  father  was 
elected  to  bis  second  consnlghip. 

Paulcs,  JulIds,  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed of  the  Roman  jurists,  baa  been  supposed, 
without  any  good  reason,  to  be  of  Greek  origin. 
He  was  in  the  auditorium  of  Papinian,  and, 
consequently,  was  acting  as  a  junst  in  the  reigs 
of  Septimius  Severus.  He  was  exiled  by  Ela- 
gabalus,  but  he  was  recalled  by  Alexander  Se- 
verus when  the  latter  became  emperor,  and 
was  made  a  member  of  his  consilium.  T^alus 
also  held  the  office  of  prtefectus  preetorio :  he 
survived  hia  contemporary  Ulpiin.  Paulus  was 
perhaps  the  most  fertile  of  all  the  Roman  law 
writers,  and  there  is  more  excerpted  from  bim 
in  the  Digest  tban  from  any  other  jurist  ex- 
eeptUlpian.  Upward  of  seventyseparatewoiki 
by  Paulus  are  quoted  in  the  Digest  Of  these, 
his  greiUest  woric  was  Ai  Edietuntf  in  eighty 
booki. 
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PAUSANIAS. 


Paolub,  PisaiENDs,  a  contemporary  and  friend 
or  the  younger  Pliny,  was  a  distingliishect  Ro- 
man equns,  and  was  celebrated  for  his  elegiac 
and  lyric  poems.  He  belonged  to  tbe  same 
maDicipium  (Mevania  iDUBibria)a8FropeTtu», 
vbom  be  numbered  among  his  ancestors. 

PiDSAHiA*  (ITaiiiTaviac)-  1.  A  Spartan  of  the 
Agid  branch  of  the  royal  family,  the  son  of  Cle- 
umbrotus  and  nephew  of  Leonidaa.  Several 
writers  incorrectly  call  him  king  ;  bnt  ha  only 
Hocceeded  his  father  Cleombrotas  in  the  guard- 
ianship of  his  consin  PUatarcbnsi  tbe  son  of 
Leonidas,  for  whom  be  exercised  the  functions 
of  royalty  from  B.C.  479  to  the  period  of  his 
death.  In  479,  when  the  Athenians  called  upon 
the  Lacedtemonians  for  aid  against  the  Persians, 
the  Spartans  sent  a  body  iffive  thousand  Spar- 
tans, each  attended  by  seven  Helots,  under  the 
command  of  Pausaniaa.  At  the  Isthmus  Pau- 
sanias  was  joined  by  tbe  other  Feloponoesian 
allies,  and  at  Eleosis  by  tbe  Athenians,  and 
forthwith  took  the  command  of  the  combined 
forces,  the  other  Greek  generals  forming  a  sort 
of  council  of  war.  Tbe  allied  forces  amounted 
to  nearly  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men. 
Near  Platste  in  Bteolia,  Pausanias  defeated  the 
Feraian  army  under  the  command  of  Mardonius. 
This  decisiTo  victory  secured  tbe  independence 
of  Greece.  Pausanias  received  aa  his  reward 
a  tenth  of  the  Persian  spoils.  In  477  the  con- 
federate Greeks  sent  ont  a  fleet,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Pausanias,  to  follow  up  their  success 
by  driving  the  Persians  completely  out  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  islands.  Cyprus  was  first  attack- 
ed, and  the  greater  part  of  it  subdued.  From 
Cyprus  Pausanias  sailed  to  Byxantium,  and  cap- 
tared  the  city.  The  captur8^>f  tt)is  city  aflhrd- 
ed  Pansanias  an  opportunity  for  commencing 
the  execution  of  the  design  which  he  had  ap- 
parently formed  even  be^re  leaving  Greece. 
Dazzled  by  his  success  and  reputation,  his  sta- 
tion as  a  Spartan  citizen  had  become  too  re- 
stricted for  bis  ambition.   His  position  as  re- 

Sint  was  one  which  must  terminate  wbeD  the 
ng  became  of  age.  He  dierefore  aimed  at 
becoming  tyrant  over  the  whole  of  Greece,  with 
the  assistance  of  tbe  Persian  king.  Among  the 
prisoners  taken  at  Byzantium  were  some  Per- 
sians connected  with  the  royal  family.  These 
be  sent  to  the  king,  with  a  letter,  in  which  he 
offered  to  bring  Sparta  and  the  rest  of  Greece 
under  his  power,  and  proposed  to  marry  his 
daughter.  His  offers  were  gladly  accepted,  and 
whatever  amount  of  troops  and  money  he  re- 
quired for  accomplishing  his  designs.  Pausa- 
nias now  set  no  bounds  to  his  arrogant  and  dom- 
ineering temper.  The  allies  were  so  disgusted 
by  his  conduct,  that  they  all,  except  tbe  Pelo- 
ponnesians  and  ^ginetans,  voluntarily  offbred 
to  transfer  to  the  Athenians  that  pre-eminence 
of  rank  which  Sparta  bad  hitherto  enjoyed.  In 
tbib  way  the  Athenian  confederacy  first  took  its 
rise.  Reports  of  the  conduct  and  designs  of 
Pausauias  reached  Sparta,  and  he  was  recalled 
and  put  upon  his  triat ;  but  the  evidence  re- 
specting his  meditated  treachery  was  not  yet 
thought  sufficiently  strong.  Shortly  afterward 
be  retnmed  to  Byzantium,  without  tbe  orders 
of  the  ephors,  and  renewed  his  treasonable  in- 
trigaes.  He  was  again  recalled  to  Sparta,  was 
again  pot  on  bis  triu,  and  again  acquitted.  But 


ever,  after  tnis  second  escape  he  stilicontmueJ 
to  carry  on  bis  intrigues  with  Persia.  At  length 
a  man,  who  was  charged  with  a  letter  to  Per- 
sia, having  his  suspicions  awakened  by  notic- 
ing that  none  of  those  sent  previously  on  simi- 
lar errands  had  returned,  counterfeited  tbe  seal 
of  Pausanias  and  opened  the  letter,  in  which 
he  found  directions  for  his  own  death.  He  car- 
ried the  letter  to  the  ephors,  who  prepared  to 
arrest  Pausanias ;  but  he  took  refuge  in  the 
temple  of  Athena  (Minerva)  Chalcicecus.  Tbe 
ephors  slrimied  off  the  roof  of  the  temple  and 
built  up  the  door ;  the  aged  mother  of  Pausa- 
nias is  said  to  have  been  among  the  first  who 
laid  a  stone  for  this  purpose.  When  lie  was 
on  the  point  of  expiring,  the  ephors  took  him 
out  lest  his  death  should  pollute  the  sanctuary. 
He  died  as  soon  as  he  got  outside,  B.C.  470. 
He  left  three  sons  behind  him,  Plistoanax,  aft- 
erward king,  Cleomenes,  and  Aristocles. — 
Son  of  Plistoanax,  and  grandson  of  tbe  preced- 
ing, was  Ung  of  Sparta  from  B.C.  408  to  894 
In  408  be  was  sent  with  an  army  into  Attica, 
and  secretly  favored  tbe  cause  of  Thrasybulus 
and  the  Athenian  exiles,  in  order  to  counteract 
the  plans  of  Lysander.  In  395  Pausanias  was 
sent  with  an  army  against  the  Tbebans ;  but  in 
oimsGqaence  of  tbe  death  ofLyaander,  who  was 
slain  under  tbe  walls  of  Haliartus  on  the  day 
before  Pansanias  reached  the  spot,  the  king 
agreed  to  withdraw  his  forces  from  Bceotia. 
On  his  return  to  Sparta  he  was  impeached,  and, 
seeing  that  a  fair  trial  was  not  to  be  hoped  for, 
went  into  voluntary  exile,  and  was  condemned 
to  death.  He  was  living  at  Tegea  in  385,  when 
Mantinea  was  besieged  by  his  son  Agesipolis, 
who  succeeded  him  on  tbe  Uirone. — 3.  King  of 
Macedonia,  the  son  and  successor  of  Aeropus. 
He  was  assassinated  in  the  year  of  his  acces- 
sion by  Amyntas  II.,  394. — 4.  A  pretender  to 
the  throne  of  Macedonia,  made  bis  appearance 
in  367,  after  Alexander  II.  had  been  assassin- 
ated by  Ptolemteus.  Eurydice,  the  mother  of 
Alexander,  sent  to  request  the  aid  of  tiie  Athe- 
nian general  Iphicrates,  who  expelled  Pausanias 
from  the  kingdom. — 5.  A  Macedonian  youth  of 
distinguished  family,  from  the  province  of  Ores- 
tis.  Having  been  shamefully  treated  by  Attalus, 
he  complained  of  tbe  outrage  to  Philip;  but,  as 
Philip  took  no  notice  of  bis  complaints,  he  di< 
rected  his  vebueance  against  the  king  himself. 
He  shortly  amrward  murdered  J^iTip  at  the 
festival  held  at  .£gie,  388,  but  was  slain  on  the 
spot  by  some  officers  of  the  king's  guard.  Sus- 
picion rested  on  Olympias  ana  Alexander  of 
having  been  privy  to  the  deed  ;  but  with  regard 
to  Alexander,  at  any  rate,  the  suspicion  is  prob- 
ably totally  unfounded.  There  was  a  story  that 
Pausanias,  while  meditating  revenge,  having 
asked  the  sophist  Hennocrates  which  was  the 
shortest  way  to  fhme,  tbe  ihtter  replied  that  it 
was  by  killing  tbe  man  who  had  perfunned  the 
greatest  achievements.  —  fl.  The  traveller  and 
geographer,  was  perhaps  a  native  of  Lydia.  Ha 
lived  under  Antoninus  Pius  and  M.  Aurelius, 
and  wrote  his  celebrated  work  in  the  reign  of 
tbe  latter  emperor.  This  work,  entitled  "EX 
Addof  ^'piVYWj  &  Perieeena  or  iHnaary  oj 
Greece,  is  in  ten  books,  and  contains  a  descrip 
tion  of  Attica  and  Megaris  (i.),  Corinthia,  'Sic- 
.  yoaia,  PbUasia,  and  Argolis  (ii.*,  Laconica  (iill, 
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Messenia  (iv.),  Elis  (v.,  vL),  Achaea  (vii.),  Area- 
dia  (viii.),  Bceotia  (ix.).  Pbocis  (x.).  The  work 
Bbofra  that  Pausaniu  Tisited  moat  of  the  places 
in  these  divisions  of  Greece,  a  fact  which  ia 
elearly  demonstrated  by  the  minuteness  and 
particularity  of  his  description.  The  work  is 
merely  an  Itinerary.  Fausanias  gives  no  gen- 
eral description  of  a  country  or  even  of  a  place, 
but  he  describes  the  things  as  he  comes  to  them. 
His  accou7  t  is  minute  ;  but  it  mainly  refers  to 
objects  of  antiquity  and  works  of  art,  such  as 
baildings,  templesi  statues,  and  pictures.  He 
also  mentions  mountains,  rivers,  and  fountains, 
ind  the  mythological  stories  connected  with 
them,  which,  indeed,  are  his  chief  inducements 
to  speak  of  them.  His  religious  feeling  was 
strong,  and  his  belief  sure,  for  he  tells  many 
old  legends  in  true  good  faith  and  seriousness. 
His  style  has  been  much  coDdemued  by  mod- 
em critics ;  but  if  we  except  some  corrupt  pas- 
sages, and  if  we  allow  that  his  order  of  words 
is  not  that  of  the  best  Greek  writers,  there  is 
hardly  much  obscurity  to  a  person  who  is  com- 
petently acquainted  with  Greek,  except  that 
obscurity  which  sometimes  is  owing  to  the  mat- 
ter. With  the  exception  of  Herodotus,  there 
is  no  writer  of  antiquity,  and  perhaps  Done  of 
modern  times,  who  has  comprehended  so  many 
valuable  facts  in  a  small  volume.  The  best 
editions  are  by  Siebelis,  Lips.,  1822-1828, 6  vols. 
Bvo  ;  by  Schubart  and  Walz,  Lips.,  1838-40,  3 
vols.  8vo ;  [and  by  L.  Dindorf,  Paris,  1846,  8to.] 

PaueUb  (Havsiat),  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Greek  painters,  was  a  contemporary 
of  Aristides,  Meianthiua,  and  Apelles  (about 
B.C.  860-330),  and  a  disciple  of  Pampbilus.  He 
had  previously  been  instructed  by  his  father 
Brietcs,  who  lived  at  Sicyon,  where  also  Pausias 
passed  his  life.  The  department  of  the  art 
which  Pausias  most  practiced  was  painting  in 
encaustic  with  the  eatrum.  His  favorite  sub- 
jects were  Bmall  panel-pictures,  chiefly  of  boys. 
One  of  bis  most  celebrated  pictures  was  the 
portrait  of  Glycera,  a  flower-girl  of  his  native 
city,  of  whom  he  was  enamored  when  a  young 
man.  Most  of  his  paintings  were  probably  trans- 
ported to  Rome,  with  the  other  treasures  of  Sic- 
yonian  art,  in  the  ledileship  of  Scaurus,  when 
the  state  of  Sicyon  was  compelled  to  sell  all 
the  pictures  which  were  public  property  in  order 
to  pay  its  debts.  • 

[pAuaicA  {JlavaUat),  a  people  of  the  Persian 
empire,  classed  under  the  eleveuth  general  di- 
vision, dwelling  between  the  Ozus  and  Jaxar- 
tes.] 

Pacbilvpcm  (rh  Tlavadvmv),  that  is,  the 
*'  grief-assuagins,"  was  the  name  of  a  splendid 
villa  near  Neapous  in  Campania,  which  Tedius 
Follio  bequeathed  to  Augustus.  The  name  was 
transferred  to  the  celebrated  grotto  (now  Poti- 
lippo)  between  Naples  and  Puzzuoli,  which  was 
formed  by  a  tunnel  cut  through  the  rock  by  the 
architect  Cocceius,  by  command  of  Agrippa. 
At  its  entrance  the  tomb  of  Virgil  is'  still  shown. 

LPadsibas  {navelpac)  or  pAt;URis  (Tlavti^tc), 
son  of  Amyrtseus,  the  rebel  satrap  of  Egypt. 
Vid.  AuYBTAUB.  Notwithstanding  hia  Other's 
revolt,  he  was  appointed  by  the  PeJsian  king  tc 
the  satrapy  ofEgypt] 

Padsow  (Llatfffuv),  a  Greek  painter,  who  ap- 
pears, from  the  description  of  Aristotle  {Poet., 
fil6 


ii.,  ^  3),  to  have  lived  somewhat  oailier  than  tin 
time  of  tbis  philosopher. 

PiuBeLJB(Pauaulauas:  novr Monte delP  (Hmo), 
a  town  in  the  intenor  of  Pieenum,  between  Ilrba 
Salyia  and  Asculum. 

Pavok.    Vid.  Pallor,  . 

Pax,  the  fioildess  of  Peace,  called  Irene  by  the 
Greeks.     Vid.  Irene. 

Paz  Julia  or  Pax  Acoobta  (now  Beja),  b  Ro- 
man colony  in  Lusitania,  and  the  seat  of  a  coo- 
ventus  juridicua,  north  of  Julia  Myrtilis. 

Paxi  (now  Pasco  and  Atuipaxo),  the  name  of 
two  small  islands  offtbe  western  coast  of  Greece, 
between  Corcyra  and  Leucas. 

PsD/suH  or  Pedacs  {HiiSatov,  accuB.,  Horn. 
R,  xiii.,  172),  a  town  of  the  Troad. 

[PiD^ns  (Uifdaior),  son  of  Antenor,  slain  bj( 
Meges  in  the  Trojan  war.] 

Pboal2om  (n^ddXeov).  1.  (Now  Cape  GAman), 
a  promontory  of  Carii^  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Sinus  Glaucus,  called  also  Artemisium,  from 
a  temple  of  Artemis  upon  it. — S.  (Now  Capo  dtlU 
Grega),  a  promontory  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Cyprus. 

[Pbdahivs,  T.  1.  The  first  centurion  of  the 
principes,  was  distinguished  for  his  braveiy  in 
the  second  Punic  war,  B.C.  313. — 3.  PsoAincs 
Skcundus,  prfefectus  urbi  in  the  reign  of  Nero, 
was  killed  by  one  of  his  own  slaves.] 

Pedasa  (h^iaea :  U^daaev;,  plur.  Utjiaaitc, 
Herod.),  a  very  ancient  city  of  Caria,  was  origin- 
ally a  chief  abode  of  the  Leleges.  Alexander 
assigned  it  to  Halicarnassus.  At  the  time  of 
the  Roman  empire  it  had  entirely  vanished, 
though  Ha  name  was  preserved  in  that  of  the 
district  around  its  site,  namely,  PbdIsis  (Ilvda- 
<Ti'c).  Its  locatitinis  only  known  thus  far,  ^at 
it  must  hav^  stood  somewhere  in  the  triangle 
formed  by  Milet^us,  Halicarnassus,  and  Strato- 
nicea. 

Pbdasds  (Jl^daao^).  1.  A  town  of  Mysia,  on 
the  Satnlols,  mentioned  several  times  by  Homer. 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  says 
that  it  was  a  settlement  of  the  Leleges  on  Mount 
Ida. — [2.  A  city  of  Messenia,  mentioned  by  Ho- 
mer, which  subsequent  writers  sought  to  identify 
withMethone  orCorone.] 

[Pbdasds  (Il^daoof),  son  of  Bucolion  and  the 
nymph  Abarbarea,  and  brother  of  .fsepus,  slaio 
by  Euryalua  under  the  walls  of  Troy.] 

Pbdianob,  AsconIus.    Vt^.  Ascomus. 

[Pbdiea  (Iledieia:  now  probably  the  ruins  «t 
PaUa-Fiva),  a  place  in  Phocis,  near  the  Cepbi 
BUS,  between  Neon  and  Trittea.] 

Pedidb.  1.  Q.,  the  great-nephew  of  the  dic- 
tator C.  Julius  Cesar,  being  the  grandson  of 
Julia,  Caesar's  eldest  sister.  He  served  under 
Cxsar  in  Gaul  as  bis  legatua,  B.C.  67.  In  55 
he  was  a  candidate  for  the  curule  sdilesbtp  witb 
Cn.  Plancius  and  others,  but  he  lost  his  election. 
In  the  civil  war  he  fought  on  Cesar's  side.  He 
was  preetor  in  48,  and  in  that  year  he  defeated 
and  slew  Milo  in  the  neighborhood  of  Thurii. 
In  46  he  served  against  the  Pumpeian  party  in 
Spain-  In  Caesar's  w  11,  Pediua  was  named  ono 
ofhis  heirs  along  with  bis  two  other  great- De;dH 
ews,  0.  Octavianua  andL.  Pinarius,  Octaviaaoa 
obtaining  three  fourths  of  the  property,  and  the 
remaining  one  fourth  being  divided  between 
Pinarius  and  Pedius :  the  latter  resigned  hia 
share  of  the  inheritance  to  Octavianua.  Aftei 
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the  tall  of  the  consuls  Hirtios  and  Pansa,  at 
the  battle  of  Matina,  in  April,  43,  OetaTianus 
marched  upon  Rome  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
and  in  the  month  of  August  he  was  elected  con- 
sul along  with  Pedius.  The  latter  forthwith  pro- 
posed a  law,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Lex  Pe- 
d\2,  by  which  all  the  murderers  of  Jnlias  Ciesar 
were  punished  with  aqua  et  ignis  interdictio. 
Pedius  was  left  in  charge  of  the  city,  whUe  Oc- 
tavianus  marched  iuto  the  north  of  Italy.  He 
died  toward  the  end  of  the  year,  shortly  anei  the 
Dewa  of  the  proscription  bad  reached  Rome — 
[3.  Q.,  grandson  of  No.  1,  was  dumb  from  his 
birth.  He  was  instructed  in  painting  by  the  di- 
rection of  his  kinsman  Messala,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  Augustus,  and  attained  to  considerable 
ezcellence  in  the  art,  but  died  while  still  a 
youth.}— 3.  Sbztos,  a  Roman  jnriat,  fireqnently 
cited  by  Paulua  and  Ulpian,  lired  before  the  time 
of  Hadrian. 

Pbshslissus  (IleA^Xjffffor),  a  city  in  the  in- 
terior of  Pisidia,  and  apparently  on  theEuryme- 
don,  above  Aspendus  and  Selge.  It  formed  an 
independent  state,  but  was  almost  constantly  at 
war  with  Selge.  Mr.  FelUiwes  supposes  its  site 
to  be  matted  by  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  period 
neat  Bidia»-Kait  on  the  eastern  bank  of  theEu- 
rymedcm. 

Psso  Albinotanus.    Vid.  ALBinoTjunra. 

PEDuca:o8,  Sei.  1.  Proprffitor  in  Sicily,  B.C. 
"^0  and  75,  in  the  latter  of  which  years  Cicero 
served  under  him  as  qusestor.— 2.  Son  of  the 
preceding,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Atticos  and 
Cicero.  In  the  civil  war  PedncKDS  sided  with 
Cesar,  by  whom  he  was  af^nted  in  48  to  the 
Eovemment  of  Sardinia.  In  89  he  was  proivR- 
tor  in  Spain. 

Fkduh  (Pedaous  :  now  GaUieano),  an  ancient 
town  of  Latium,  on  the  Via  Lavioana,  which  fell 
into  decay  at  an  early  period. 

PmoM.    Vid.  Paoj:. 

Fioitis  {TJiiyaait),  i.  e.,  sprung  from  Pegasus, 
was  applied  to  the  fountain  Hippocrene,  which 
was  called  forth  by  the  hoof  of  Pegasus.  The 
Muses  are  also  called  Pegcuidet,  oecause  the 
fountain  Hippocrene  waa  sacred  to  them. 

PioASOfl  (n^yaaoi).  1 .  The  celebrated  winged 
horse,  whose  origin  is  thus  related :  When  Per- 
seus struck  ofi*  the  head  of  Medusa,  with  whom 
Neptune  (Poseidon)  had  bad  intercourse  in  the 
form  of  a  horse  or  a  bird,  there  sprang  from  her 
Cbrysaor  and  the  horse  Pegasus.  The  latter 
received  this  name  because  he  was  believed  to 
have  made  his  appearance  near  the  sources 
(iriryaO  of  Oceanus.  He  aScended  to  the  seats 
of  tlie  immortals,  and  afterward  lived  in  the 
palace  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  for  whom  be  carried 
Mtuider  and  lightning.  According  to  this  view, 
which  is  apparently  the  most  ancient,  Pegasus 
was  the  thundering  horse  of  Jupiter  (Zeus) ; 
but  later  writers  describe  him  as  the  horse  of 
Eos  (Aurora],  and  place  him  among  the  stars. 
Pegasus  also  acts  a  prominent  part  m  the  com- 
bat of  Belleropboo  against  the  Cbimsera.  In 
order  to  kill  the  Chimsra,  it  was  necessary  for 
Bellerophon  to  obtain  possession  of  Pegasus. 
For  this  purpose  the  soothsayer  Polyidus  at 
CorlnUt  advissd  him  to  spend  a  night  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Minerva  (Athena).  As  Bellerophon  was 
asleep  in  the  temple,  tbe  goddess  appeared  to 
him  in  a  dream,  commanding  bim  to  sisrifice  to 


Neptune  (Poseidon),  and  gave  him  a  gcldes 
bridle.  When  be  awoke  be  found  ihe  bridle, 
offered  tbe  sacrifice,  and  caught  Pegasus  while 
he  was  drinking  at  the  well  Pirene.  According 
to  some,  Minerva  (Alhena)  herself  tamed  and 
bridled  Pegasus,  and  surrendered  bim  to  Dcl- 
lerophon.  After  be  had  conquered  tbe  Chimeera, 
he  endeavored  to  rise  up  to  heaven  upon  his 
winged  horse,  but  fell  down  upon  the  earth. 
Vid.  BxLLBBoPHON.  Pegasus  was  also  regarded 
as  the  horse  of  tbe  Moses,  and  in  this  connection 
is  more  celebrated  in  modem  times  than  in  an- 
tiquity ;  for  with  the  ancients  he  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  Muses,  except  producing  with 
bis  hoof  the  inspiring  fountaiuHippocrene.  The 
story  about  this  fountain  runs  as  follows :  Whc-ii 
the  nine  Muses  engaged  in  a  contest  with  the 
nine  danghters  of  Pieras  on  Mount  Helicon,  all 
became  darkness  when  the  daughters  of  Piems 
began  to  sing ;  whereas,  during  the  song  of  the 
Muses,  heaven,  Ihe  sea,  and  all  the  rivers  stood 
still  to  listen,  and  Helicon  rose  heavenward 
with  delight,  until  Pegasus,  on  the  advice  of 
Neptune  (Poseidon),  stopped  its  ascent  by  kick- 
ing it  with  his  hoof  From  this  kick  there  arose 
Hippocrene,  the  inspiring  well  of  the  Muses,  on 
Mount  Helicon,  which,  for  this  reason,  Persius 
calls  font  eabaUimu.  '  Others,  again,  relate  that 
Pegasus  caused  tbe  well  to  gush  forth  because 
he  waa  thirsty.  Pegasus  is  often  seen  repre- 
sented in  ancient  works  of  art  ^oog  with  Mi< 
nerva  (Athena^  and  Bellerophon. — 2.  A  Roman 
jurist,  one  of  the  followers  or  Mipils  of  Procn- 
los,  and  pnefectus  urtii  under  Domitian  (Jut., 
iv.,  76).  The  SenatosconsQltum  PegBiianum, 
which  was  passed  in  the  time  of  Vespasian, 
when  Pegasus  was  consul  suffectus  with  Pusio* 
probably  took  its  name  from  him. 

[Pbib^sbub  (Ileipeuvt).  Vid.  Piraub.] 
Peibo  Lacos.  Vid.  Fblbo  Lacus. 
PelaoIdb,  probably  a  native  of  Britain,  cele 
brated  as  the  propagator  of  those  Iieretical  opin 
iuns  which  have  derived  their  name  from  him, 
and  which  were  opposed  with  great  energy  by 
his  contemporaries,  Angusttne  and  Jerome.  He 
first  appears  in  history  about  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century,  when  we  find  him  residing  at 
Rome.  In  the  year  409  or  410,  when  Alaric  was 
threatening  the  metropolis,  Pelagius,  accom 
panied  by  bis  disciple  and  urdent  admirer  Cteles- 
tiUB,  passed  ovA  to  Sicily,  from  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  Africa,  and,  leaving  Ctelestius  at 
Carthage,  sailed  for  Palestine.  The  fame  of 
bis  sanctity  had  preceded  bim,  for  upon  his  ar- 
rival he  was  received  with  great  warmth  by 
Jerome  and  many  other  distinguished  fathers 
of  the  Chureb.  Soon  afterward  the  opinions  oi 
Pelagius  were  denounced  as  heretica! ;  and,  io 
A.B.  417,  Pelagius  and  Ccelestius  were  anathe 
matized  by  Pope  Innocentius.  A  very  few  onl} 
of  the  numerous  treatises  of  Pelagius  have  de- 
scended to  us.  They  are  printed  with  the  works 
of  Jerome. 

[Pblaoov  (Ile^u^v).  1.  A  Pylian  warrio.', 
served  in  tbe  Trojan  war  ander  Nestor.— 3.  A 
Lycian  warrior  in  the  train  of  Sarpedon — 3.  A 
Phocian,  son  of  Amphidamas :  from  hiin  Cad- 
mus bought  the  cow  which  guided  him  to 
Thebes.; 

PblaoShIa  (JJtJiayovia :  UtXaydvrs,  pi.).  1  A 
district  in  Macedonia.  The  Pelagones  were  oa 
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ancient  people,  probably  of  Pelasgic  origin,  a  id 
seem  oiiginally  to  liave  inhabitetf  the  Valley  of 
tlie  Axiiis,  since  Homer  calls  PeJagon  a  son  of 
AxiuB.  The  Pelagones  afterward  migratfd 
ft'estward  to  the  Erigon,  the  country  around 
which  received  the  name  of  Pelngonia,  which 
thoB  la/  soatb  of  Pvoaia-  The  chief  town  of 
this  district  was  also  called  Pelagonia  (now  Ki- 
totia  or  Monaatir),  which  was  under  the  Romans 
the  capital  of  the  fourth  division  of  Macedonia, 
[t  was  situated  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  not  far  from 
the  narrow  passes  leading  into  Illyria. — 2.  A 
district  in  Thessaly,  called  the  Pelagonian  Tripo- 
iis,  because  It  consisted  of  the  three  towns  of 
Azorus,  Pytbiom,  and  Doliohe.  It  waa  situated 
west  of  Olympus,  in  the  upper  Tslley  of  the 
Titaresius,  and  belonged  to  Perrheebia,  whence 
these  three  towns  are  sometimes  called  the 
Perrheebian  TripoKs.  Some  of  the  Macedonian 
Pelagonians,  who  had  been  driren  out  of  their 
homes  by  the  Pteonians,  migrated  into  this  part 
uf  Thessaly,  which  was  originally  inhabited  by 
Dorians. 

I.PEI.AR0E  (IIe?.ap7^),  daughter  of  Pofneos, 
wife  of  Isthmiades,  waa  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing the  Cabirt-worship  in  Bceotia,  and  hence 
became  heraelf  an  object  of  worship.] 

pBLASOi  {Uehioyoi),  the  earliest  inhabitants 
of  Greece,  who  established  the  worship  of  the 
Dodon«an  Zeiu(jDpfter),  Hephnstus  (Vulcan), 
the  Cabfri,  and  other  divinities  that  belong  to  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  the  coanliy.  They  claim- 
ed descent  from  a  mythical  hero,  Pelasgus,  of 
whom  we  have  different  aeconnts  in  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  Greece  inhabited  by  Pelasgiana. 
The  nation  was  widely  spread  over  Greece  and 
the  ialands  of  the  Grecian  an^pelago,  and  the 
name  of  Petatgia  was  given  at  cne  time  to 
Greece.  One  of  the  most  ancient  traditions 
represented  Pelasgus  as  a  descendant  of  Pho- 
roneus,  king  of  Argos ;  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  generally  believed  by  the  Greeks  that  the 
Pelasgi  spread  from  Argos  to  the  other  coun- 
tries  of  Greece.  Arcadia;  Attica,  Epirus,  and 
Thessaly  were,  in  addition  to  Argos,  some  of  the 
principal  seals  of  the  Felaagl.  They  were  also 
found  on  the  ooaats  of  Asia  Minor,  and,  accord- 
ing to  some  vnriters,  in  Italy  as  well.  Of  tlie 
language,  habits,  and  civilization  of  this  people, 
we  possess  no  certain  knowledge.  Herodotus 
says  they  spoke  a  barbarous  latiguage,  that  is,  a 
language  not  Greek ;  but  from  the  facility  with 
which  the  Greek  and  Pdasgio  languages  coa- 
lesced in  all  parts  of  Greece,  and  from  the  Act 
that  the  Athenians  and  Arcadians  are  said  to 
have  been  of  pure  Pelasgic  origin,  it  is  probable 
that  the  two  languages  had  a  clues  affinity.  The 
Pelasgt  are  further  said  to  have  been  an  agri- 
cultural people,  and  to  have  possessed  a  consid- 
erable knowledge  of  the  useful  arts.  The  most 
ancient  an^iiectuntl  remains  of  Greece,  such 
as  the  treasury  or  tomb  of  Atreus  at  TA^ceas, 
are  ascribed  to  the  Pelasgians,  and  are  cited  as 
specimens  of  Pelasgian  architecture,  tbou^ 
there  is  no  positive  authority  for  these  state- 
ments. 

PKLisolA  (ne^jxayla),  an  ancient  name  of  the 
islands  of  Dehis  andLeslios,  referring,  of  course, 
to  Uteir  having  been  er  ly  aeata  of  the  Pelasgt- 
aaa. 

i^LAsoiana  (IleAiM)  &ri(),  a  diet  lot  in  Hies- 


saTy,  between  Hestiseotis  and  Magnesia.  Vii 
Thbisalia. 

Pelabous.    Vid.  Pelasqi. 

Pblknd5me8,  a  Oeltiberiau  people  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  between  the  sources  of  the  Du- 
riua  and  the  Iberus. 

PELaTRRSMluH  (JltTieSpdvtov),  a  mountainooa 
district  in  Thessaly,  part  of  Mount  Pelion,  where 
the  Lapithce  dwelt,  and  which  Is  said  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  Pelethronius,  king  of  the 
Lapiths,  who  invented  the  use  of  the  bridle  and 
the  saddle. 

Pblecs  (TlTiTteif),  son  of  ^acus  and  Endeis, 
was  king  of  the  Mynntdons  at  Phthia  in  Thes- 
saly. He  waa  a  brother  of  Telamoo,  and  step> 
brother  of  Phocus,  the  son  of  iEacus,  by  ths 
Nereid  Psamathe.  Peleus  and  Tclamon  re- 
solved to  get  rid  of  Phocus,  because  he  ex- 
celled them  in  their  military  games,  and  Tela- 
mon,  or,  according  to  others,  Pclcus,  murdered 
their  slep-hrother.  The  two  brothers  concealed 
their  crime  by  removing  the  body  of  Phocas, 
but  were  nevertheleaa  found  out,  and  expelled 

.£acus  irom  .£gina.  Peleus  w^nt  to  Phthia 
in  Thessaly,  where  he  was  purified  from  the 
murder  by  fiurytion,  the  son  of  Actor,  married 
his  daughter  Antigone,  and  received  with  her 
a  third  of  Eurytion's  kingdom.  Others  relate 
that  be  went  to  Ceyx  at  Trachis ;  and,  as  he 
had  come  to  Thessaly  without  companions,  he 
prayed  to  Jupiter  (Zeus)  for  an  army ;  and  the 
god,  to  i^eaae  Peleua,  metamorphosed  the  ante 
(ftvf^Kec)  into  men,  who  were  accordingly  call- 
ed Myrmidons.  Pelens  accompanied  Eurytlon 
to  the  Calydonian  bunt,  and  involuntarily  killed 
him  with  bis  spear,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
fled  from  Phthia  to  lolcus,  where  he  was  again 
pnri6ed  by  Acastus,  the  king  of  the  place.  Whflo 
residing  at  lolcus,  Astydamia,  the  wife  of  Acas- 
tus, fell  in  love  with  him ;  but,  as  herproposau 
were  rejected  by  Peleus,  she  accused  him  to 
her  husband  of  having  attempted  her  virtue. 
AcastuB,  unwilling  to  stain  his  hand  with  the 
blood  of  the  man  whom  he  had  hospitably  re- 
ceived, and  whom  he  had  purified  from  his  guHt, 
took  bim  to  Mount  Pelion,  where  they  hunted 
wild  beasts ;  and  when  Peleus,  overcome  with 
fatigue,  had  fallen  asleep,  Acastus  left  hina 
alone,  and  concealed  his  sword,  that  he  might 
be  destroyed  by  the  wild  beasts.  When  Peleus 
awoke  and  sought  his  sword,  he  was  attacked 
by  the  Centaurs,  but  was  saved  by  Chiron,  who 
also  restored  to  htm  hU  sword  There  are 
some  modifications  of  this  account  in  other  writ- 
ers :  instead  of  Astydamia,  some  mention  Hip- 
polyte,  the  daughter  of  Cretheus  ;  and  others 
relate  that  after  Acastus  had  concealed  the 
sword  of  Peleus,  Chiron  or  Mercury  (Hermes) 
brought  him  another,  which  had  been  made  by 
Vulcan  (Hephsestua).  While  on  Mount  Pelion 
Peleus  married  the  Nereid  Thetis,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  Achilles,  though  some  re- 
garded this  Thetis  as  different  from  the  marine 
divinity,  and  called  her  a  daughter  of  Chiroo. 
The  gods  took  part  in  the  marriage  solemnity ; 
Chiron  presented  Peleus  with  a  lance,  Neptune 
(Poseidon)  with  the  immortal  horses,  Balius 
and  XanthuB,  and  the  other  gods  with  arms. 
Eris  or  Strife  waa  the  only  goddeaa  who  waa 
not  invited  to  the  nuptials,  and  she  revenged 
herself  by  throwing  an  apple  among  the  gtiest^ 
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vnib  the  inscription  "  To  ihe  fairest"  Vid.  Pi.»- 
is.  Homer  mentions  Achilles  as  tbe  only  eon 
of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  but  later  writers  state 
that  she  bad  already  destroyed  bj  lira  six  chil- 
dren, of  whom  she  was  the  mother  by  Pelens, 
and  that,  as  she  attempted  to  make  away  with 
Achilles,  her  seventh  child,  she  was  prevented 
b;  Peleas.  Alter  this,  Peleus,  who  is  also  men- 
tioned among  the  Argonauts,  in  conjanction 
with  Jason  and  tbe  Dioscari,  besieged  Acastus 
and  lolcus,  slew  Astydamia,  and  over  tbe  scat- 
tered limbs  of  her  body  kd  hia  warriors  into 
the  city.  Tbe  flocks  of  Peleus  were  at  one 
time  worried  by  a  wolf,  which  Psamathe  had 
sent  to  avenge  the  murder  of  her  sod  Phocus, 
Alt  she  herself  afterward,  on  the  request  of 
Thetis,  turned  the  animal  into  stone.  Peleas, 
who  had  in  former  times  joined  Hercules  in  his 
expedition  against  Troy,  was  too  old  to  accom* 
pany  bis  son  Achillea  against  that  city :  be  re- 
mained at  home,  and  surrived  the  death  of  hia 
son. 

PsLiADas  (OeTi^des:),  the  danghters  of  Pelias. 
Vid.  Pelia8> 

PklIas  (IleUac).  1.  Son  of  Neptune  (Poseidon) 
and  I^To,  a  daughter  of  Salmooens.  Neptane 
(Poseidon)  once  visited  Tyro  in  the  foim  of  tbe 
river-god  Enipeas,  with  whom  she  was  in  love, 
and  she  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Petias  and 
Neleus.  To  conceal  her  shame,  ttieir  mother 
exposed  the  two  boys,  but  they  were 'found  and 
reared  by  some  couDtrymen.  They  sabseqneut- 
ly  learned  their  parentage  ;  and,  after  the  death 
of  Cretheos,  king  of  loleoe,  who  bad  married 
their  mother,  they  seised  tbe  throne  of  lolcos, 
10  the  exclusion  of  MaoTt,  the  son  of  Crethens 
and  Tyro.  Pelias  soon  afterward  expelled  his 
own  brother  Neleus,  and  tiios  became  sole  ruler 
of  lolcos.  After  Pelias  had  long  reigned  over 
loLcos,  Jason,  the  son  of  ^aon,  came  to  lolcos 
and  claimed  the  kingdom  as  his  right.  In  order 
to  get  rid  of  him,  Pelias  sent  him  to  Colchis  to 
fetch  tbe  golden  fleece.  Hence  arose  the  cele- 
brated expedition  of  the  Argooaata.  After  the 
return  of  Jason,  Pelias  was  cut  to  pieces  and 
boiled  by  his  own  daughters  (the  PeUada),  who 
had  been  told  by  Medea  that  in  this  manner  they 
might  restore  their  father  to  vigor  and  youth. 
His  son  Acastus  held  funeral  games  in  bis  honor 
at  lolcns,  and  expelled  Jason  and  Medea  from 
the  country.  For  details,  vii.  Jasoit,  Mbdii, 
Akoomadt^.  The  names  of  several  of  tbe 
daughters  of  Pelias  are  recorded.  Tbe  moat 
celebrated  of  them  was  Alcestis,  the  wife  of 
Admetus,  who  is  therefore  called  by  Ovid  Pdia 
gentr. — [2.  A  Trojan,  wounded  by  Ulysses  in 
the  Trojan  war ;  be  survived  the  dertmetion 
of  the  city,  and  aoc«HDpanied  jCneas  to  Itafy.] 

PiLlDKs  (H^An'diK-,  Ilij^fup),  a  patronymic 
from  Peleus,  generally  given  to  his  son  Achilles, 
more  rarely  to  his  grandson  Neoptolemos. 

Pelisni,  a  brave  andwariike  people  of  Sabine 
origin  in  central  Italy,  bounded  southeast  by  the 
Marsi,  north  by  the  Marrucini,  souUi  by  Sam- 
nium  and  the  Frentani,  and  east  by  the  Fran- 
tani  likewise.  The  climate  of  their  country 
was' cold  (Hor.,  Cam.,  iiL,  10,  B);  bat  it  pro- 
duced a  considerable  quantity  of  flax,  and  was 
eel^rated  for  its  honey.  The  Peligni,  like  their 
neigbbcnn,  tbe  Marai,  were  regarded  as  magi- 
efua.  liieir  prinijipal  towns  were  Coanimni 


and  SuLHo.  They  oflbred  a  brave  resistance 
to  the  Romans,  but  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
republic  along  with  their  neighbors  the  Marsi, 
Marrncini,  and  Frentani,  in  B.C.  304.  They  took 
an  active  part  in  the  Social  war  (90,  89),  and 
their  chief  town  Corflnium  was  destined  by  tbe 
allies  to  be  the- new  capital  of  Italy  in  place 
of  Rome,  lliey  were  subdued  by  Pompeiua 
Striibo,  after  which  time  they  are  rarely  men- 
tioned. 

PiLiitAirs  Mons  (rd  HeXtvdtov  Bpoc,  or  TleAAv- 
valov :  now  Mount  Etia»),  the  highest  mountain 
of  Uie  island  of  Chios,  a  little  north  of  the  city 
of  Chios,  with  a  celebrated  temple  of  Zti;  TltXt' 
valof. 

PELDrNA,  or  more  commonly  pELiirxieuM  (Ui- 
Juwa,  Ue>.twaIov :  now  Gardhiki),  a  town  of 
Thessaly  in  Hestieeotis,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Penene,  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  their  war 
with  Antiochm. 

PIlIom,  more  rarely  PSlTob  (rd  II$?.ioir  6pac  : 
nowP/MfidAi  or  Zn^ora),  a  lofty  range  of  mount- 
ains in  Thessaly,  in  the  district  o{  Magnesia, 
was  situated  between  the  Lake  Biebcis  and  the 
Pagassan  Gulf,  and  formed  the  promontoriea 
of  Sepias  and  .£antium.  Its  sides  were  cover- 
ed with  wood,  and  on  its  aummit  was  a  temple 
of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  ActKus,  where  the  cold  was 
so  severe  that  the  persons  who  went  in  pro-- 
cession  to  this  temple  once  a  year  wore  thick 
skins  to  protect  themselves.  Mount  Pelion  was 
celebrated  in  mythology.  The  giants  in  their 
war  with  the  gods  are  said  to  have  attempted 
to  heap  Osaa  and  Oljnmpoa  on  Pelion,  or  Pdion 
and  Osaa  on  Olympus,  in  order  to  scale  heaven. 
Near  the  summit  of  this  mountain  was  the  cave 
of  the  Centaur  Chiron,  whose  residence  was 
probably  placed  here  on  account  of  the  number 
of  the  medicinal  plants  which  grew  upon  the 
mountain,  since  he  was  celebrated  for  his  skill 
in  medicine.  On  Pelion  also  the  timber  was 
felled  with  which  the  ship  Argo  was  built, 
whence  Ovid  applies  the  term  PeHtu  arbor  to 
this  ship. 

PsLLA  (JlfJiXa  :  HeXXatoc,  PellKus).  1 .  (Now 
AUIUiti),  an  ancient  town  of  Macedonia,  in  tbe 
district  Bottina,  was  situated  upon  a  hill,  and 
upon  a  lake  formed  by  the  River  Lydias,  one 
huodred  and  twen^  stadia  from  its  mouth.  It 
continued  to  be  a  place  of  small  importance  till 
the  timotof  Phlfip,  who  made  it  his  residence 
sod  Uie  capital  of  the  Macedonian  monarehr, 
and  adorned  it  with  many  public  'buildings.  \t 
is  frequently  mentioned  by  subsequent  writers 
on  account  of  its  being  the  birth-pl£.ce  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  It  was  the  capital  of  one  of 
the  Ibnr  districts  into  which  tbe  Romans  di- 
vided Macedonia  {vid.  p.  4&4,  a),  and  was  snb- 
seqaently  made  a  Roman  colony  under  the  name 
of  Cot.  Jul.  Aug.  PeUa.  —  3.  (Now  El-Bujek  t), 
the  southernmost  of  the  ten  cities  which  com- 
posed the  Decapolis  in  Penea,  that  is,  in  Pales- 
tine east  of  the  Jordan,  stood  iive  Roman  milbs 
souAeast  of  Scythopolis,  and  was  also  called 
Bovri;.  It  was  taken  by  Antiochus  the  Great 
in  the  wars  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  waa 
held  by  a  Macedonian  colony  tiU  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  Alexander  Jannsus  on  account  of 
the  refusal  of  its  inhabitants  to  embrace  the 
Jewish  religion.  It  was  restored  and  given 
back  to  Us  (dd  inh^tants  by  PoiEpey.   It  waa 
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the  place  of  refuge  of  the  Christian&  who  fk>d 
from  Jerusalem  before  its  capture  by  the  Ro- 
mans.  The  exact  site  of  Pella  is  very  uncer- 
tain.— 3.  A.  city  of  Syria  on  the  Orontes,  for- 
merly called  Pbarnace,  was  named  Pella  by  the 
Macedonians,  and  aAerward  Apahea  (No.  1). — 
4.  In  Pbrygia-    Vid.  Pklt*.  . 

Pelljeds  PiavB  was  the  name  given  by  AU 
exander,  after  Pella  in  Macedonia,  to  the  dis- 
Irict  of  Sustana  about  the  mouths  of  the  Tigris ; 
in  which  he  built  the  city  of  Alexandrea,  after- 
ward called  Charaz. 

pELCANA.    Vid.  Pellsnk,  No.  2. 

Pellbhb  (Ile^A^i^,  Dor.  IleAAora :  Ile?.Xiiv- 
evf).  1 .  A  city  in  Achaia,  bordering  on  Sicyonia. 
the  most  easterly  of  the  twelve  Achsan  cities, 
was  situated  on  a  hill  sixty  stadia  from  the  city, 
and  was  -strongly  fortified.  Its  port-town  waa 
AristonaulK.  The  ancients  derived  its  name 
from  the  giant  Pallas,  or  from  the  Argive  Pel- 
len,  theaonof  Phorbas.  ItismeDtioned  in  Ho- 
mer ;  aad  the  iohabitants  of  Scime,  in  the  pen- 
insula of  Pallene,  in  Macedonia,  professed  to  be 
descended  from  the  Pellenaeans  in  Achaia,  who 
were  shipwrecked  on  the  Macedonian  coast  on 
their  return  from  Troy.  In  the  Peloponnesian 
war  Pellene  sided  with  Sparta.  la  the  later 
n'ars  of  Greece  between  the  Achaean  and  JEto- 
(ian  leagues,  the  town  was  several  times  taken 
by  tho  contending  parties.  Between  Pellene 
and  JEgK  there  was  a  smaller  town  of  the  same 
name,  where  the  celebrated  Pellenian  cloaks 
iJleTdtiviaKal  ^^atvai)  were  made,  which  were 
given  as  prizes  to  the  victors  in  the  games  at 
this  place. — 2.  Usually  called  Psllana,  a  town 
in  Laconia,  on  the  Eurotas,  about  fitly  stadia 
MHtbweat  of  Sparta,  beloogiog  to  the  Spartan 
TYipolia. 

PblSdes  (11^X66^  ^/t^t  io  App.  Utulfetf : 
DOW  Arm^),  8  port-town  belonging  to  Buthro- 
tum  in  Epirus,  and  on  a  bay  which  probably  bore- 
the  same  name. 

Pklopka  or  PblopU  (IleA^ireta),  daughter  of 
Thyestes,  dwelt  at  Sit^on,  where  her  uther  of- 
fered her  Tiolence,  without  knowing  that  she 
was  his  daughter.  While  pregnant  by  her  fa- 
ther, she  married  her  uncle  Atreus.  Shortly 
aAerward  she  bore  a  son  Mg]Stbaa,  who  event- 
ually  murdered  Atreas.   For  details,  vU.  JEoit- 

THUB. 

[Pblopida  (Ue^omdat),  descendant^  of  Pe- 
lops,  e.  g.,  Theseus  (Z'iuf.),  Tantalus,  Atreu8(Pe- 
lopeius,  Ovid],  Thyestes,  Agamemnon  (Profwrt), 
Hermione  and  Iphlgenia  (Pelopela  vi^,  Ovid), 
Orestes  iLuean.).} 

PELdplDAS  {ILeXonlAai),  the  Tbeban  general 
and  statesman,  son  of  Hippoclus,  was  descend- 
ed  from  a  noble  family,  and  inherited  a  large  es- 
tate, of  which  he  made  a  liberal  use.  He  lived 
always  in  the  closest  friendship  with  Epami- 
nondas,  to  whose  simple  frugality,  as  be  could 
not  persuade  him  to  share  his  riches,  he  is  said 
to  have  assimilated  his  own  mode  of  life.  He 
took  a  leading  part  in  expelling  the  Spartans 
from  Thebes,  B.C.  370 ;  and  from  this  time 
until  his  death  there  viaa  not  a  year  in  which 
he  was  not  intrusted  with  some  important  cam, 
mand.  In  S7l  be  was  one  of  the  Theban  c<hii- 
manders  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  so  fatal  to  the 
lAcedcemonians,  and  joined  Epaminondas  in 
urging  the  expediency  sf  immediate  action.  In 
620 


3G9  he  was  also  one  of  the  generals  in  the  fiist 
invasion  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Thebans.  Re- 
specting his  accusation  on  his  return  from  this 
campaign,  vid.  p.  381,  b.  In  368  Pelopidas  was 
sent  again  into  Thessaly,  on  two  separate  occa- 
sions, in  consequence  of  complaints  against  Al- 
exander of  Phera.  On  his  first  expedition  Al- 
exander of  Pheree  sought  safety  in  flight ;  and 
Pelopidas  advanced  into  Macedonia  to  arbitrate 
between  Alexander  II.  and  Ptolemy  of  Alorus. 
Among  the  hostages  whom  he  took  with  bioi 
from  Macedonia  was  the  famous  Philip,  the  fa- 
ther uf  Alexander  the  Great.  On  his  second 
visit  to  Thessaly,  Pelopidas  went  simply  as  an 
ambassblor,  not  expecting  any  opposition,  and 
unpTDvided  with  a  military  force.  He  was  seiz- 
ed by  Alexander  of  Pheree,  and  was  kept  in  con- 
finement at  Phern  till  his  liberation  in  867  by  a 
Tbeban  force  under  Epaminondas.  In  the  same 
year  in  wbicb  he  was  released  he  waa  sent  as 
ambaasador  to  Snsa,  to  connteraet  the  Laceds- 
monian  and  Athenian  negotiations  at  the  Per- 
sian court.  In  364  the  Thessalian  towns  again 
applied  to  Thebes  for  protection  against  Alex- 
ander, and  Pelopidas  was  appointed  to  aid  them. 
His  forces,  however,  were  dismayed  by  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  (June  18),  and,  therefore, 
leaving  them  behind,  he  took  with  him  into 
Thesaaly  only  three  hundred  horse.  On  his 
arrlTal  at  Phanalus  he  collected  a  force  which 
he  deemed  sofficient,  and  marched  against  Al- 
exander, treating  lightly  the  great  disparity  of 
numbers,  and  remarking  that  it  was  better  as  it 
was,  since  there  would  be  more  for  him  to  con- 
quer. At  CynoscephalK  a  battle  ensued,  ii. 
which  Pelopidas  drove  the  enemy  from  their 
ground,  but  he  himself  was  alain  as,  bnming 
with  resentment,  he  pressed  rashly  forward  to 
attack  Alexander  in  person.  The  Thebans  and 
Tbessalians  made  great  lamentations  for  bis 
death,  and  the  latter,  having  earnestly  request- 
ed leave  to  buiy  him,  celebrated  bis  funeral  with 
extraordinary  splendor. 

[pBi-optB  Imsolx.  nine  islands  on  the  coast 
of  Argolis,  eaatward  of  Methana,  between  /Egi- 
na  and  Calanria.} 

'PzLoromtmavs  Ut^onSvitt^t '■  nowjtfcrca), 
the  southern  part  of  Greece  or  the  peninsula, 
which  was  connected  with  Hellas  proper  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth.  It  is  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  Peloponnesus,  or  the  "  Island  of  Pe- 
1<^,"  from  the  mythical  Pelops.  Vid.  Pblop». 
This  name  does  not  ooenr  in  Homer.  In  his 
time  the  peninsula  was  sometimes  called  Apt*, 
from  Apis,  son  of  Phoroneus,  king  of  Argos,  and 
sometimes  Argoa ;  which  names  were  given  to 
it  on  account  of  Argos  being  the  chief  power  in 
Peloponnesus  at  that  period.  Peloponnesus 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  on  the  west  by  the  Ionian  or  Sicilian  Sea, 
on  the  south  by  the  Libyan,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Cretan  and  Myrtoan  seas.  On  the  east  and 
south  there  are  three  great  gulfs,  the  Argolic, 
Laconian,  and  Messenian.  The  ancients  com- 
pared the  shape  of  the  country  to  the  leaf  of  a 
plane-tree ;  and  ita  modern  name,  the  Morea 
TAopiof),  which  fint  occura  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era,  was  given  it  on  ao 
count  of  its  resemblance  to  a  mulbeny-Ieaf. 
Peloponnesus  was  divided  into  various  provin- 
ces, all  of  which  were  bounded  oi  one  side  tj 
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die  sea,  with  the  exception  of  Aboadia,  which 
Was  in  the  centra  of  the  cooDtrj.  These  proT- 
inces,  besides  Arcadia,  were  Achaia  in  the 
north,  Elis  in  the  west,  Mcssskia  in  the  west 
and  south,  LAcomA  in  the  south  and  east,  [Ak- 
•okis  in  the  east,]  and  Cobihtbia  in  the  east 
and  oottb.  Ao  acconnt  of  the  geography  of  the 
peoinsnia  is  given  under  these  names.  The 
area  of  Peloponnesas  is  computed  to  be  seven 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-nine  En- 
glish miles,  and  it  probably  contained  a  popu- 
lation of  upward  of  a  million  in  the  flourishing 
period  of  Oreek  history.  Peloponnesus  was 
original^  inhabited  t^Pelasgians.  Subsequent- 
ly the  Acbsansi  who  belonged  to  the  .£olic 
race,  settled  in  the  eastern  and  southern  parts 
of  the  peninsula,  in  Ar;gr9li*i  Laconia,  and  Mes- 
senta ;  and  the  lonians  in  the  northern  part,  in 
Achaia ;  while  the  remains  of  the  original  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  the  Pelasgians,  col- 
lected chiefly  in  the  central  part,  in  Arcadia. 
Eighty  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  according  to 
mythical  chronology,  the  Dorians,  under  the 
conduct  of  tbeHeraclidea,  invaded  and  conquer- 
eo  Peloponnesas,  and  established  Doric  states 
in  Argolia,  Laconia,  and  Messenia,  from  whence 
they  extended  their  power  over  Corinth,  Sic- 
yon,  and  Megara;  Part  of  the  Acbsan  popula- 
tion remained  in  these  provinces  as  tribatary 
subjects  to  the  Dorians,  under  the  name  of  Pert- 
sci,  while  others  of  the  Aehnans  passed  over 
to  the  north  of  Felopoonesua,  expelled  the  lo- 
nians, and  settled  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
whi(^  was  called  after  them  Achaia.  The  JEio- 
Jians,  who  had  invaded  Peloponnesus  along  with 
the  Doriansi  settled  in  Elis  and  became  inter- 
mingled with  the  original  inhabitants.  The 
peninsula  remained  under  Doric  influence  dur- 
ing the  most  important  period  of  Greek  history, 
and  opposed  to  the  great  Tonic  city  of  Athens. 
Alter  the  conquest  of  Messenia  by  the  Spartans, 
it  was  under  the  supremacy  of  Sparta  till  the 
overthrow  of  the  power  of  the  latter  by  the 
Thebans  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  B.C.  371. 

Pblops  (UiTio^),  grandson  of  Jupiter  (Zeus), 
son  of  Tantalus  and  Dtone,  the  daughter  of 
Atlas.  Some  writers  call  his  motiterEnryanassa 
or  Clytia.  He  was  married  to  Htppodamia,  by 
whom  be  became  the  &ther  of  Atreos,  Thyes- 
tea,  Dtas,  Cynosurus,  Corinthius,  Hippalmus 
(Hippalcmus  or  Hippalcimus),  Hippasus,  Cleon, 
Ar^us,  Alcathons,  .£lius,  Pttthens,  Trcezen, 
Nicippe,  and  Iiysidice.  By  Axioehe  or  the 
nymph  Dan^  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  father 
of  Chiysippus.  Pelops  was  king  of  Pisa  in  Elis, 
and  from  him  the  great  southern  peninsula  of 
Greece  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name 
Peloponnesus.  According  to  a  tradition,  which 
became  very  general  in  later  times,  Pelops  was 
a  Phrygian,  who  was  expelled  by  Ilus  from 
Phrygi'a  (hence  called  by  Ovid,  Met.,  viii.,  633, 
Pelopela  ana),  and  thereupon  migrated  with  his 
great  wealth  to  Pisa.  Othera  describe  him  as 
a  Paphlagonian,  and  call  the  Paphlagonians 
themselves  neXoir^loi.  Others,  again,  represent 
him  as  a  native  of  Greece  ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  in  the  earliest  traditions  Pelops 
was  described  as  a  native  of  Greece  and  not  as 
8  foreign  itmnigrant ;  and  in  them  be  is  called 
the  tamer  of  horses  andthe&Torite  of  Neptune 
fpoaeidon).  The  legends  about  Pelops  consist 


mainly  of  the  story  of  bis  being  cut  to  pieces 
and  boiled,  of  his  contest  with  CEnomaus  and 
Hippodamia,  and  of  his  relation  to  his  sons  ;  tu 
which  we  may  add  the  bonors  paid  to  his  re 
mains.  1.  Pelops  cut  lo  pieces  and  boiled  (Kptovp- 
yla  nHotroc).  Tantalus,  the  favorite  of  the 
gods,  once  invited  them  to  a  repast,  and  on  that 
occasion  killed  his  own  son,  and  having  boiled 
him,  set  the  flesh  before  them  that  they  might 
eat  it.  But  the  immortal  gods,  knowing  what 
it  was,  did  not  touch  it ;  Ceres  (Demeter)  alone, 
being  absorbed  by  grief  for  her  lost  daughter, 
consumed  the  shoulder  of  Pelops.  Hereupon 
the  gods  ordered  Mercury  (Hermes)  to  pul  the 
limbs  of  Pelops  into  a  caldron,  and  ihirreby 
restore  him  to  life.  When  the  process  was 
over,  Clotho  took  him  out  of  the  caldron,  and 
as  the  shoulder  consumed  by  Ceres  (Demeter) 
was  wanting,  the  goddess  supplied  its  place  by 
one  made  of  ivoiy ;  his  descendants  (the  Pelo- 
pids),  as  a  mark  of  their  origin,  were  believed 
to  have  one  shoulder  as  white  as  ivory. — S.  Con* 
test  with  (Bjtomaut  and  Hippodamia.  As  an  or- 
acle had  declared  to  CEnomaus  that  he  should 
be  killed  by  his  son-in-law,  he  refused  giving 
his  fair  daughter  Hippodamia  in  marriage  to  any 
one.  But  since  many  suitors  appeared,  CEno- 
maus declared  that  he  would  bestow  her  hand 
upon  the  man  who  should  conquer  him  in  the 
chariot-race,  but  that  he  should  kill  all  who 
were  defeated  by  him.  Among  other  suitors 
Pelops  also  presented  himself,  but  when  he  saw 
Uie  beads  of  bis  conquered  predecessors  stuck 
op  above  the  door  of  CEnomaus,  he  was  seized 
with  fear,  and  endeavored  to  gain  the  favor  of 
Myrtilus,  the  charioteer  of  CEnomaus,  promis 
ing  him  half  the  ktogdtHn  if  he  would  assist  hiiD 
in  conquering  his  master.  Myrtilus  agreed,  and 
left  out  the  lincb-pins  of  the  chariot  of  CEnoma- 
us. In  the  race  the  chariot  of  CEnomaus  broke 
down,  and  he  was  thrown  out  and  killed.  Thus 
Hippodamia  became  the  wife  of  Pelops.  But 
as  Pelops  had  now  gained  his  object,  he  was 
unwilling  to  keep  faith  with  Myrtilus  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, as  they  were  driving  along  a  clifl*,  he 
threw  Myirtilns  into  the  sea-  As  Myrtilus  sank, 
he  cursed  Pdops  and  his  whole  race.  Pelops 
returned  with  Hippodamia  to  Pisa  in  Elis,  and 
soon  also  made  himself  master  of  Olympia, 
where  he  restored  the  Olympian  games  with 
greater  splendor  than  they  had  ever  been  cele 
brated  before. — 3.  The  tons  of  Pelops.  Chrysip- 
pus  was  the  favorite  of  his  father,  and  was,  in 
consequence,  envied  by  his  brothers.  The  two 
eldest  among  them,  Atreus  and  Thyestes,  with 
the  connivance  of  Hippodamia,  accordingly  mur- 
dered Chrysippus,  and  threw  his  body  into  a 
well.  Pelops,  who  suspected  his  sons  of  the 
murder,  expelled  them  from  the  countiy-  HifH 
podamia,  dreading  the  anger  of  her  husband,  fled 
to  Midea  in  Argolis,  ftxtm  whence  her  remains 
were  afterward  conveyed  by  Pelops  to  Olympia. 
Pelops,  after  his  death,  was  honored  at  Olympia 
above  all  other  heroes.  His  tomb,  with  an  iron 
sarcophagus,  existed  on  the  banks  of  the  Alphe- 
us,  not  far  from  the  temple  of  Diana  (Artemis), 
near  Pisa.  The  spot  on  which  his  sanctuary 
{JleXdniov)  Stood  in  the  AUis  was  said  to  have 
been  dedicated  by  Hercules,  who  also  oflfered 
to  him  the  first  sacrifices.  The  magistrates  of 
the  Eleans  likewise  oflhred  to  him  ttiere  an  aft 
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Doal  sacrifice,  consisting  of  a  black  ram,  with 
special  ceremoniea.  Tbe  name  of  Pelops  was 
BO  celebrated  that  it  was  constantly  used  by  the 
poets  in  connection  with  hia  descendants  and 
the  cities  they  inhabited.  Hence  we  find  Atreus, 
the  son  of  Pelops,  called  PelopHut  Atreut,  and 
Agamemnon,  the  grandson  or  greatgrandson 
of  Atreus,  called  Pelopelua  Agamemnon.  In  the 
tame  way,  Iphigenia,  the  daughter  of  Agamem- 
Bon,  and  Hermione,  the  wife  of  Nfenelaus,  are 
each  called  by  Ovid  Pelopeia  virgo.  Virgil  {/En., 
ii.,  193)  uses  the  phrase  Felopea  mania  to  sig- 
oiiy  the  cities  in  Peloponnesus  which  Pelops 
and  bis  descendants  ruled  over;  and,  in  like 
manner,  Myceon  is  called  1^  Ovid  Pth^aadew 

Pelobis,  PsLfiitUs,  or  PsLdans  (TleXupti,  Jit- 
JiMptdt,  nt^.upoc :  now  Cape  Faro),  the  northeast- 
ern |)oint  of  Sicily,  was  northeast  of  Messana,  on 
the  Fretum  Siculum,  and  one  of  the  three  prom- 
ODtories  which  fonned  the  triangular  figure  of 
the  island.  According  to  the  usual  story,  it  de- 
rived  its  name  from  Peloros,  the  pilot  of  Hanni- 
bal's ship,  who  was  buried  here  after  being  kill- 
ed Iqr  Hannibal  in  a  fit  of  anger ;  but  the  name 
was  more  ancient  than  Hannibal's  time,  being 
mentioned  by  Thucydides.  On  the  promontory 
there  was  a  temple  of  Neptane  (Poseidon),  and 
a  tower,  pr(^bly  a  ltght<house,  from  which  the 
modern  name  of  the  Cape  (faro)  appears  to  have 
come. 

Pelobds  (n^Aupoc:  now  probably  £art  (htXh- 
ri),  a  river  of  Iberia  in  Asia,  appears  to  have 
been  a  southern  tributary  of  the  Cyrus  (dow 

Kour). 

pELBo  or  Peiso  (now  PlaiUntee),  a  great  lake 
in  Pannonia,  the  waters  of  which  were  con- 
dooted  into  the  Danube  by  the  Emperor  Galeri- 
«Si  who  thus  gained  a  great  quantity  of  fertile 
iandfor  his  newly-formed  province  of  Valeria. 

Vkltm  {UtXrai :  Hekrrn'ii),  an  ancient  and 
flourishing  city  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  north  of 
Phrygia,  ten  parasangs  from  Celnnse  (Xenoph.), 
and  no  doubt  the  same  place  as  the  Peu.a  of  the 
Roman  writers,  twen^-six  Roman  miles  north 
or  northeast  of  Apamea  Cibotus,  to  the  e«mwii- 
tM  of  which  it  belonged.  The  surroonding  dis- 
trict is  called  by  Strabo  t6  HtXrnvov  ncd&m.  Its 
site  is  uncertain.  Some  identify  it  with  the 
tains  eight  miles  south  of^SuMedUt;  otliere,with 
those  near  hhtkli. 

PELTDiNDH  (Peltulnas,  -fitis :  now  Monte  Bel- 
la), a  town  of  theVestini  in  Central  Italy. 

FsLualaii  (U^Aounoii :  Egypt.  Peremonn  or. 
Peromi ;  in  the  Old  Testament,  Sin :  all  these 
names  are  derived  from  noons  meaning  mud: 
Uri'KovaiuTti^;  Pelusiota :  ruins  at  Tineh),  also 
called  Abaris  in  early  times,  a  celebrated  city 
of  Lower  Egypt,  stood  on  the  eastern  aide  of  the 
easternmost  mouth  of  the  Nile,  which  was  call- 
ed after  it  the  Pelosiac  mouth,  twenty  stadia 
(two  geographical  miles)  from  the  sea,  in  the 
midst  of  morasses,  from  which  it  obtained  its 
name.  As  the  l^ej  of  Egypt  on  the  northeast, 
and  the  frontier  city  toward  Syria  and  Arabia, 
it  was  strongly  fortified,  and  was  the  scene  of 
many  battles  and  sieges  in  the  wars  of  Egypt 
with  Assyria,  Persia,  Syria,  and  Rome,  from  the 
defeat  of  Sennacherib  near  it  by  Sethoa  down 
to  its  capture  by  Octavianus  after  the  battle  of 
Aetiam.   In  later  tinies  it  was  the  cafital  of 


the  district  of  Augustamnica.  It  was  vhe  birtb 
place  of  the  geographer  Claudius  Ptolemsus. 

Pbnatib,  the  household  gods  of  the  Romans, 
both  those  of  a  private  family  and  of  the  state, 
as  the  great  family  of  citizens.  Hence  we  have 
to  distinguish  between  private  and  public  Pena- 
tes. The  name  is  connected  wiUi  pemu,  and 
the  images  of  those  gods  were  kept  in  the;wn«- 
tralia,  or  the  central  part  of  the  house.  The 
Lares  were  included  among  the  Penates ;  both 
names,  in  fact,  are  often  used  synonymously. 
The  Lares,  however,  though  included  in  th^ 
Penates,  were  not  the  only  Penates ;  foi  eacb 
family  h^d  usually  no  more  than  aae  Lar,  where- 
as the  Penates  are  always  spoken  of  in  the  pln- 
ral.  Since  Jupiter  and  Juno  were  regarded  as 
the  protectors  of  hapinaess  and  peace  in  the 
&mily,  these  divinities  were  worshiiq>ed  as  Pe- 
nates. Vesta  was  also  reckoned  among  the  Pe- 
nates ;  for  each  hearth,  being  the  symbiol  of  do- 
mestic union,  had  ita  Vesta.  All  other  Penates, 
both  pidilic  and  private,  seem  to  have  consisted 
of  certain  sacred  relics  connected  with  indefi- 
nite divinities,  and  beoce  Varro  says  that  the 
number  and  names  of  the  Penates  were  indef- 
inite. Most  ancient  writers  believe  that  the 
Penates  of  the  state  were  brought  by  .£neas 
from  Troy  into  Italy,  and  were  preserved  first  at 
LaviniuiUr  afterward  at  Alba  Longa,  and  finally 
at  Rome.  At  Rome  they  had  a  chapel  near 
the  centre  of  the  city,  in  a  place  called  »tA  VelU 
As  the  public  Lares  were  worshipped  in  the 
central  part  of  the  city  and  at  the  public  hearth, 
so  the  private  Penates  had  their  place  at  the 
hearth  o£  every  bouse,  and  the  table  also  was 
sacred  to  them.  On  the  hearth  a  perpetual  fire 
was  kept  up  in  their  honor,  end  the  table  al- 
wa^  contained  the  salt-cellar  and  theflistlingn 
of  fruit  ftir  these  divinities.  Eveiy  meal  tmt 
was  taken  In  the  boose  thus  resemUed  a  sacri- 
fice offered  to  the  Penates,  beginning  with  a 
purification  and  ending  with  a  libation,  which 
was  poured  either  on  the  table  or  upon  the 
hearth.  After  every  absence  from  the  hearth, 
the  Penates  were  seated  like  the  living  inhab- 
itants of  the  house;  and  whoever  went  abroad 
prayed  to  the  Penates  and  Lares  for  a  happy  re- 
turn, and  when  he  came  back  to  his  house,  ho 
hung  up  his  armor,  sta^  and  the  like,  by  the 
side  of  their  images. 

Pkneib,  that  is,  Daphne,  daughter  of  the  rir- 
er-god  Penens. 

pERiLids  {UtptiXtyt),  son  of  Hippalcmus  and 
Aatenipe,  and  <Hie  of  the  Aroonanta.  He  was 
the  ftither  ofOpbettes,  and  is  also  mentioned 
among  the  snitors  of  Helen.  He  was  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Bceotians  in  the  war  against 
Troy,  where  be  slew  Ilionens  and  Lycon,  and 
was  wounded  by  Polydamas.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  slain  1^  Euiypylus,  the  son  of  Telephos. 

PerklSps  (IIijveMfr?,  TleptMirn,  Urpn%Miieta)_ 
daughtar  of  learins  and  Penwea  of  Sparta,  mar- 
ried Ulysses,  king  of  Ithaca.  (Respecting  her 
marriage,  vid.  Icabids,  No.  S.)  By  Ulysses  she 
had  an  only  child,  Telemachus,  who  was  an  in- 
fant when  her  husband  sailed  against  Troy. 
During  the  long  absence  of  Ulysses  she  was  be- 
leaguered by  numerous  and  importunate  suitors, 
whua  she  deceived  by  declaring  that  she  must 
finish  ■  large  robe  which  ehe  was  making  Ibr 
Laertee,  her  aged  father-in-law,  before  she  coold 
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wake  op  her  mind.  DHrin^  the  db/time  she 
accuidingly  worked  at  the  robo,  and  in  the  night 
«be  undid  the  work  of  the  day.  By  this  means 
ithe  succeeded  in  putting  off  the  suitors.  But 
at  length  her  stratagem  was  betrayed  by  her 
servants ;  and  when,  in  consequence,  the  faith- 
ful Penelope  was  pressed  more  and  more  by  the 
Impatient  suitors,  Ulysses  at  length  arrived  in 
Ithaca,  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years.  Hav- 
ing recognized  her  husband  by  several  signs, 
she  heartily  welcomed  him,  and  the  days  of  her 
grief  and  sorrow  were  at  an  end.  Vid.  Ulvs- 
sss.  While  Homer  describes  Penelope  as  a 
most  chaste  and  laithful  wife,  aome  l^^%nt- 
era  charge  her  with  the  very  opposite  vice,  and 
relate  that  by  Mercury  (Hermea)  or  by  all  the 
anitors  together  she  became  the  mother  of  Pan. 
They  add  thatUlysBea,  on  his  return,  repudiated 
her,  whereupon  she  went  to  Sparta,  and  thence 
to  Mantinea,  where  her  tomb  was  shown  in  after 
timn.  According  to  another  tradition,  she  mar- 
ried Telegonua,  after  he  had  killed  bis  ftitber 
Ulysses. 

[PBiiKaT.£  (neviarat),  according  to  Stej^anus 
of  Byzantium,  aThessalian  tribe,  but  according 
to  Livy,  a  warlike  race  of  Grecian  Illyria,  io  the 
district  Penettia  or  Penettiana  terra,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia.] 

pKNBUa  (n^veios).  1.  (Now  Saiamhia  or  Sa- 
kcmria),  the  chief  river  oiThessal^,  end  one  of 
the  most  important  in  all  Greece,  nses  near  Alal- 
comense  in  Mount  Lacmon,  a  branch  of  Mount 
Findus,  flows  first  southeast  and  then  northeast, 
and  after  receiving  many  affluents,  of  which  the 
most  important  were  the  Enipeus,  the  Letbseus, 
and  the  Titaresius,  forces  its  way  through  the 
Vale  of  Tempe  between  Mounts  Oeaa  and  Olym- 
pus into  the  sea.  Vid.TEun.  A8Bffod,Peneiis 
was  called  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys.  By 
the  Naiad  Creusa  be  became  the  father  of  Hyp- 
seus,  Stilbe,  and  Daphne.  Cyrene  also  is  called 
by  aome  his  wife,  and  by  others  his  daughter, 
aod  hence  Peneus  is  described  as  the  progeni- 
tor of  Aristeens.— 2.  {How  Gattuni),  a  river  in 
Elis,  which  rises  on  the  fhmtiers  of  Arcadia, 
floweby  the  town  ofElis,  and  falls  into  the  sea  be- 
tween the  promontories  Chelonatas  andlchthys. 

Penius,  a  little  river  of  Pontns,  falling  into 
the  Euxtne.   (Ovid,  Ex  Ptmio,  iv.,  10.) 

FENNiNiE  Alpes.    VwJ.  Alfbs. 

[pEWNDB,  Jdkidb  M.  I.  pTffitorB.C.  172,  and 
obtained  Nearer  Spain  for  his  province.  He  was 
consul  B.C.  167,  with  Q.  ^us  Pstus,  and  ob- 
tained PisK  as  his  province. — ^3.  M.  Junius,  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.C. 
126,  in  which  year  he  brooght  forward  a  law  for 
expelling  all  strangers  or  foreigners  (peregrini) 
from  Rome.  This  law  was  opposed  by  C.  Grac- 
chus, but  was  carried.  Pennus  was  afterward 
elected  to  the  sdUeship,  but  died  before  obtain- 
ing any  higher  honor  in  the  state.] 

PENTlrOLis  {TlevTairoTuti,  the  name  for  any 
associatioB  of  five  cities,  was  applied  specific- 
ally to,  1.  The  five  chief  cities  of  Cyrenaica  in 
Northern  Africa,  Cyrene,  Berenice,  Arsinos, 
Ptolemals,  and  Apollonia,  from  which,  under  the 
Ptolemies,  Cyrenaiea  received  the  name  of 
Fentapoli^  or  Pentapolis  Ubys,  or,  in  the  Ro- 
man writers,  Pentapolitana  Regio.  When  the 
name  occurs  alons,  this  is  its  meaning;  the 
other  ai^Ucatioos  of  it  are  bat  rare.— x.  The 


five  cities  of  the  Philistines  in  the  southwest  ol 
Palestine,  aamely,  Gaza,  Ashdod  ( Azutus),  Aaka* 
Ion,  Gath,  and  Ekron. — 9.  In  the  apocrypha] 
Book  of  tht  Witdam  oj  Solomon  (x.,  6).  the  name 
is  applied  to  the  five  "  cities  of  the  plain"  of  the 
southern  Jordan,  Sodom,  Gomorrha,  Adaraa, 
Zebolm,  and  Zoar,  all  of  which  (except  the  last, 
which  was  spared  at  the  intercession  of  Lot) 
were  overthrown  hy  fire  from  heaven,  and  the 
valley  in  which  they  stood  was  buried  benuath 
the  waters  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Pbkteleuh  {UevTcXeiov),  a  fortified  place  in 
the  north  of  Arcadja,  nea-  Fheneus. 

Peitt&lIcvs  Mokb  (rd  UtvreXtK&v'ipoc :  now 
Penteli),  a  mountain  in  Attica,  celebrated  for  its 
marble,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  demus 
of  Penteie  {Uevri?.!}),  lying  on  its  southern  slope. 
It  is  a  branch  of  Mount  Farnea,  from  which  it 
runs  in  a  southeasterly  direction  between  Athens 
and  Marathon  to  Uie  coast.  It  is  probably  the 
same  as  the  mountain  called  Brilessas  (Bpthva- 
aof)  by  Thacydides  and  others. 

Pbhthksilba  (n.rv0eaP.eta),  daughter  of  Mars 
(Ares)  and  Otrera,  and  queen  of  Uic  Amazons. 
After  the  death  of  Hector  she  came  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Trojans,  but  was  slain  by  Achilles, 
who  mourned  over  the  dying  queen  on  account 
of  her  beauty,  youth,  and  valor.  Thersiles  rid- 
iculed the  grief  of  Achilles,  and  was,  in  conse- 
quence, killed  the  hero.  Thereupon  Diome- 
des,  a  relative  of  Thersitea,  threw  the  body  of 
Penthesilea  into  the  River  Scamander ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  others,  Achillea  himself  buried  it  on 
the  banks  of  the  Xantbus. 

FEKTHKTiaiJUvStvs),  BOB  ofEchlou  and  Agave, 
the  daoghter  of  Cadiuus.  He  succeeded  Cad- 
mus aa  king  of  Thebes ;  and  having  resisted  the 
introduction  of  the  worship  of  Baecbtts  (Diony- 
sus) into  his  kingdom,  he  was  driven  mad  by  the 
god,  his  palace  was  burled  to  the  ground,  and  be 
himself  was  torn  to  pieces  by  his  own  mother 
and  her  two  sisters,  Ino  and  Autonoe,  who,  in 
their  Bacchic  phrensy,  believed  him  to  be  a  wild 
beast.  The  place  where  Pentheuasufibred  death 
is  said  to  have  been  Mount  Cithaeron  or  Mount 
Parnaasus.  It  is  related  that  Peotheus  got  upon 
a  tree  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  in  secret 
the  revelry  of  the  Bacchic  women,  but  on  being 
discovered  by  them  was  torn  to  pieces.  Ac- 
cording to  a  Corinthian  tradition,  the  women 
were  afterward  commanded  by  an  oracle  to  dis- 
cover that  tree,  and  to  worship  it  Lke  the  god 
Bacchus  (Dionysus};  and,  accordingly,  out  of 
the  tree  two  carved  images  of  the  god  were 
made.  The  tragic  fate  of  Pentheos  fbrms  the 
subject  oCllieBaccka  of  Euripides. 

tPENTHiLiDA  {nevdiXi6ai),  a  noble  family  at 
Mytilene  in  Lesbos,  who  derived  their  origin 
from  Pentbilus,  the  son  of  Orestes,  who  was 
said  to  have  led  a  colony  to  Lesboa.] 

PehtbIlus  {TlevBiXoc),  son  of  Orestes  and  Eri- 
gone,  is  said  to  have  led  a  colony  of  JEMiana  to 
Thrace.  He  was  the  &ther  of  Eehelatus  and 
Damasias. 

Pentri,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
tribes  in  Samnium,  were  conquered  by  the  Ro- 
mans along  with  the  other  Samnites,  and  were 
the  only  one  of  the  Samnite  trttiea  who  remain- 
ed faithful  to  the  Romans  when  tbe  rest  of  the 
nation  revolted  to  Hannibal  in  the  aeoond  Puni* 
war.   Hieir  chief t:wa  was  BoviAinia. 
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Pear,  a  mountain  of  Palestine,  in  the  land 
of  Moa*},  only  mentioned  in  the  Pentatench.  It 
was  probably  one  of  the  sammits  of  the  moant- 
■ins  called  Abarim.'which  ran  north  and  south 
thio'jgh  Moabitis,  along  the  eastern  side  of  the 
valley  of  the  southern  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea. 

Pbos  Artkmidos  (Ileof,  probably  corrupted 
Irom  Sir^if,  care,  'ApTifildo; :  ruins  at  Beni  Hat- 
tm),  a  city  ofthe  Heptanomis,  or  Middle  Egypt, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  nearly  opposite 
to  Zlennopolis'the  Great,  on  the  western  bank. 
It  is  remarkable  as  the  site  of  the  most  extensive 
rock-hewn  catacombs  Tn  all  Egypt,  the  walls  of 
which  are  covered  with  scniptures  and  paintings 
nf  the  greatest  importance  for  elucidating  Egyp- 
tinn  antiquities. 

pEPiRETHua  (ne7rapi7£'of  ;  TleKopiBioc  :  now 
Piperi),  a  small  island  in  Uie  vEeean  Sea,  off  the 
•HMst  of  Thessaly,  and  east  of  HaIonesn8,wjth 
1  town  ofthe  same  name  upon  it,  and  two  other 
■tmall  places.  It  produced  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  wine.  It  is  naentjoncd  in  connection 
with  Halonesus  in  the  war  between  Philip  and 
the  Athenians.    Vid.  Halomksih. 

[PcpHNos  (IX/^KOf ).  1.  A  city  on  the  west  coast 
of  Laconia,  twenty  stadia  from  Tbalame.  In 
front  of  it  lay,  2.  A  small  island  of  the  same 
name,  where,  according  to  tradition,  tiie  Dios- 
curi were  bom.] 

Pephredo  iJSXc^pi}iu).    Vid.  Gujkm. 

Pepuza  (JliJTov^a  i  ruins  aear  Beah-Shehr),  a 
city  in  the  west  ofPhrygia,  of  some  note  in  ec- 
clesiastical history. 

PiBAA  Tlepaia,  sc.  or  x"P°t  eountry 
on  the  oppotUe  tide),  a  general  name  for  any  dis- 
trict belonging  to  or  ^osely  connected  with  a 
country,  from  the  main  part  of  which  it  was 
separatetl  by  a  sea  or  river,  was  used  specific- 
ally for,  1.  The  part  of  Palestine  east  of  the 
Jordan  in  general,  but  usually,  in  «  more  re- 
stricted sense,  for  a  part  of  that  region,  namely, 
the  district  between  the  Rivers  Hieromax  on 
the  north,  and  Amoo  on  the  sonth.  Respecting 
its  political  connectioDS  with  the  rest  of  the 
country,  vid.  'P^Lxmnx. — 2.  Pebjei  Rhodio- 
BOH  (fj  nepata  tuv  'Vodluy),  also  called  the  Rho- 
dian  Chersonese,  a  district  in  the  south  of  Caria, 
opposite  to  the  island  of  Rhodes,  from  Mount 
Phcenix  on  the  west,  to  the  fiontier  of  Lycia  on 
tiie  east.  This  strip  of  coast,  which  was  reck- 
oned fifteen  hundred  stadia  in  length  (by  sea), 
and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  finest  spots  on 
the  earth,  was  colonized  by  the  Rhodiaos  at  an 
early  period,  and  was  always  in  close  political 
connection  with  Rhodes  even  under  the  suc- 
cessive rulers  of  Caria ;  and,  after  the  victory 
of  the  Romans  over  Antiocbus  the  Great,  B.C. 
190,  it  Was  assigned,  with  the  whole  of  Carian 
Doris,  to  the  independent  republic  of  the  Rho- 
dians.  Vid.  Rhodos.— 3.  P.  TsnidiSbum  (jtc- 
paia  Tevedlup),  a  strip  of  the  western  coast  of 
Mysia,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Tenedos,  be- 
tween Cape  Sigeum  on  the  north,  and  Alexandrea 
Troas  on  the  south- — 4.  A  city  oo  the  western 
coast  of  Mysia,  near  Adrai^yttinm,  one  of  the 
colonies  of  the  Mytilenttans,  and  not  improb- 
ably preserving  in  its  name  that  of  a  district 
once  called  Perea  MytilenKorum  ;  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Mytilene  are  known  to  have  had  many 
settlements  on  this  coast. 
■  (PsBCBNinca,  a  common  soldier,  w  ts  the  ring- 
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leader  in  the  formidaUe  mutiny  ot  the  Panno. 
nian  legions,  which  broke  out  at  the  beginnins 
ofthe  reign  of  Tiberias,  A.D.  14.  He  was  killed 
by  order  of  Dmsus.] 

Pkbcotz  (UepKunj,  formerly  TltpKuir^,  accord 
ing  to  Strabo :  now  Borga*  or  Burgua.  Turk, 
and  PcTcate,  Grk.},  a  very  ancient  city  of  Mysia, 
between  Abydos  and  Lampsacus,  near  the  Hel- 
lespont, on  a  river  called  Percatus,  in  a  beau- 
tiful situation.    It  is  mentioned  by  Homer. 

Pkbdiccab  {UtpeUKot).  1. 1.  The  founder  ot 
the  Macedonian  monarchy,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus, though  later  writers  represent  Caranus  as 
the  first  king  of  Macedonia,  and  make  Perdiccas 
only  the  fourth.  Vid.  Cabands.  According  to 
Herodotus,  Perdiccas  and  his  two  brothers,  Gau- 
anes  and  AEropus,  were  Argivcs  of  the  race  of 
Temenus,  who  settled  nearMount  Bermius,  from 
whence  they  subdued  the  rest  of  Macedonia. 
(Herod.,  Titi.,  1S7,  138.)  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  the  dominions  of  Perdiccas  and  his  Imme- 
diate successors  comprised  but  a  very  sm^ 
part  of  the  country  subsequently  known  under 
that  name.  Perdiccas  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Argcus.— -2.  II.  King  of  Macedonia  from 
about  B.0. 4M  to  413,  was  the  son  and  success- 
or of  Alexander  I.  Shortly  before  the  com- 
mencement ofthe  Peloponnesian  war  Perdiccas 
was  at  war  with  the  Athenians,  who  sent  a  force 
to  support  his  brother  Philip,  and  Dcrdas.  a 
Macedonian  chieftain,  against  the  king,  while 
the  latter  espoused  the  cause  of  Potidsa,  which 
had  shaken  off  the  Athenian  yoke,  B.C.  432.  In 
the  following  year  peace  was  concluded  be- 
tween Perdiccas  and  the  Athenians,  hot  it  did 
not  last  long,  and  he  was  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  reign  on  hostile  terms  with  the  Athe- 
nians. In  429  his  dominions  were  invaded  by 
Sitalces,  king  of  the  powerful  Thracian  tribe  of 
the  Odrysiana,  but  the  enemy  was  compelled, 
by  want  of  provisions,  to  return  home.  It  was 
in  great  part  at  his  Instigation  that  Brasidas  in 
424  set  out  00  bis  celebrated  expedition  to  Mac- 
edonia and  Tbrace.  In  the  following  year  (423), 
however,  a  misunderstanding  arose  between 
him  and  Brasidas  ;  in  consequence  of  which  faf 
abandoned  the  Spartan  alliance,  and  concluded 
peace  with  Athens.  Subsequently  we  find  him 
at  one  time  in  alliance  with  the  Spartans,  and 
at  another  time  with  the  Athenians ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  he  joined  one  or  other  of  the  bel- 
ligerent parties  according  to  the  dictates  of  bis 
own  interest  at  the  moment. — 3.  III.  King  of 
Macedonia  B.C.  364-359,  was  the  second  son 
of  Amynta^  II.  by  his  wife  Eurydice.  On  the 
assassination  of  his  brother  Alexander  H.  by 
Ptolemy  of  Aloras,  367,  the  crown  of  Macedo- 
nia devolved  upon  bim  by  hereditaiy  right,  but 
Ptolemy  virtually  enjoyed  the  sovereign  power 
as  guanlian  of  Perdiccas  till  364,  when  the  lat- 
ter caused  Ptolemy  to  be  put  to  death,  and  took 
the  government  into  his  own  hands.  Of  the 
reign  of  Perdiccas  we  have  very  little  informa- 
tion. We  learn  only  that  be  was  at  one  tune 
engaged  in  hostilities  with  Athens  on  account 
of  Amphipolis,  and  that  he  was  distinguished 
for  his  patronage  of  men  of  letters.  He  fell  in 
battle  against  the  Illyrians,  3S9. — 4.  Son  of  Ornn- 
tes,  a  Macedonian  of  the  province  of  Orestis. 
was  one  ofthe  most  distriguished  ofthe  genera's 
of  Alexander  the  Great   He  accompanied  Alex 
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Oder  thronghoot  bis  campaijrns  in  Asia ;  and 
he  king  on  his  death'bed  is  said  to  have  takeo 
the  royal  signeurins  from  his  finger  and  given 
it  to  Perdiccaa.  Aner  the  death  of  the  king 
(S23),  Perdiccas  had  the  chief  authority  intrust- 
ed to  him  under  the  command  of  the  new  king 
ArrhidKus,  who  was  a  mere  pappot  in  his  hands, 
and  he  still  farther  strengthened  his  power  by 
the  assassination  of  bis  rival  Heleager.  Kid. 
Mglejiobb.  The  other  geoer^Ia  of  Alexander 
regarded  htm  with  fear  and  suspicion  ;  and  at 
length  his  ambitious  schemes  induced  Antipater, 
Cratenis,  and  Ptolemy  to  unite  in  a  league  and 
declare  open  war  against  Perdiccas.  Thus  as- 
aailed  on  all  sides,  Perdiccas  determined  to 
leave  Eumenes  in  Aaia  Minor,  to  make  head 
against  their  common  enemies  in  that  quarter, 
while  be  himself  marched  into  Egypt  against 
Ptolemy.  He  advanced  without  oppoaition  as 
•  far  as  Pelusium,  but  found  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
strongly  fortified  and  guarded  by  Ptolemy,  and 
was  repolsed  in  repealed  attempts  to  force  the 
passage  of  the  river ;  in  the  last  of  which,  near 
Memphis,  he  loet  great  nambers  of  men.  There- 
iqKtn  bis  troops,  who  had  long  been  discontent- 
ed with  Perdiccas,  rose  in  mutiny,  and  put  him 
to  death  in  his  own  tent. 

Fbbdiz  {Uipm),  the  sister  of  Dedalus,  and 
mother  of  Talos,  or,  according  to  others,  the 
Bister's  son  of  Dsedalus,  figu  .a  in  the  mytho- 
logical period  of  Greek  art,  as  Uie  inventor  of 
various  implements,  chiefly  for  working  in  wood. 
Perdiz  is  sometimes  confounded  with  Taloe  or 
Calos,  and  it  is  best  to  regard  the  varions  le- 
gends respecting  Perdiz,  Talos,  and  Calos  as 
referring  to  one  and  the  same  person,  namely, 
according  to  the  mytbographers,  a  nephew  of 
Daedalus.  The  inventions  ascribed  to  him  are, 
the  saw,  the  idea  of  which  is  said  to  have  been 
BUggested  to  him  by  the  back-bone  of  a  fish,  or 
the  teeth  of  a  serpent ;  the  chisel ;  the  com- 
passes ;  the  potter's  wheel.  His  skill  excited 
Ihe  jealousy  of  Dsdalus,  who  threw  him  head- 
long from  the  temple  of  Minerva  (Athena)  on 
the  Acropolis,  but  the  goddess  caught  him  in  his 
fall,  and  changed  him  into  the  bird  which  was 
aamed  after  Um,  perdix,  the  partridge. 

Pbbsoiuhos  PaoTBoa,  a  cynic  pbilosoidier, 
born  at  Parium,  on  the  Hellespont,  flourished  in 
the  reign  of  the  Antonioes.  After  a  youth  spent 
in  debaucbety  and  crimes,  be  visited  Palestine, 
where  he  turned  Christian,  and  by  dint  of  hypoc- 
risy attained  to  some  authority  in  the  Church. 
He  next  assumed  the  cynic  garb,  and  returned 
to  hia  native  town,  where,  to  obliterate  the  mem- 
ory of  his  crimes,  he  divided  bis  inheritance 
among  the  populace.  He  again  set  out  on  his 
travels,  and  after  visiting  many  places,  and 
adopting  every  method  to  make  himself  conspic- 
uous, he  at  leneth  resolved  on  publicly  burning 
bimself  at  the  Olympic  games  ;  and  carried  hia 
resolution  into  effect  in  the  two  hundred  and 
thirty-sixth  Olympiad,  A.D.  165.  Luclan,  who 
knew  Peregrinos,  and  who  was  present  at  his 
strange  self-immolation,  has  left  as  an  account 
of  bis  hfy. 

PsBBNltAi  AWNA.    Vid.  Anna. 

Pbsehkis,  succeeded  Patemus  in  A.D.  183, 
as  sole  prsfect  of  the  prstoriana,  and,  Com- 
Oiodus  being  completely  sunk  in  debauchery  and 
loth,  r'tluallyraled  the  empire.   Having,  how- 
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ever,  rendered  bimself  obnoxious  to  the  sol- 
dieiy,  he  was  put  to  death  by  them  in  186  or 
187.  Dion  Caseins  represents  Perennis  as  a 
man  of  a  pure  and  upright  life  ;  but  the  othei 
historians  charge  him  with  having  encouraged 
the  emperor  in  all  his  excesses,  and  urged  h'm 
on  in  his  career  of  profligacy. 

[pERBca  (Jlrpevf),  son  of  Elatus  and  Laodji,e, 
brother  of  Stymphalus,  and  father  of  Neara.] 

Pbroa  iTlipYTj :  Uepyaiot :  ruins  at  MurUm), 
an  ancient  and  important  city  of  Pampbylia,  lay 
a  little  inland,  northeast  of  Attalia,  between  the 
Rivers  Catarrhactes  and  Oestrus,  sixty  stadia 
(six  geographical  miles)  from  the  mouth  of  the 
former.  It  was  a  celebrated  seat  of  the  wor 
ship  of  Diana  (Artemis).  On  an  eminence  near 
the  city  stood  a  very  ancient  and  renowned 
temple  of  the  goddess,  at  which  a  yearly  festi- 
val was  celebrated  ;  and  the  coins  of  Perga  bear 
images  of  the  goddess  and  her  temple.  Under 
the  later  Roman  empire,  it  was  the  capital  of 
Pamphylia  Secunda.  It  was  the  first  place  in 
Asia  Minor  visited  by  the  Apostle  Paul  on  his 
first  missionary  journey  (Acta,  xiii.,  13 ;  vid.  also 
xir.,  SS).  Splendid  ruins  of  the  city  are  still 
vistble  about  sixteen  miles  northeast  of  Aialia. 

PbboXha  and  PBRoiCHU.  VieL  Pbbsahon, 
No.  1. 

PsRalHoN  or  -vu,  PesoSmos  or  •us  (t&  Jltp- 
yoftov,  i  Uepyofiot :  the  former  by  far  the  most 
osnal  form  in  the  classical  writers,  though  the 
latter  is  more  common  in  English,  prabably  or 
account  of  its  use  in  our  version  of  the  Bible, 
Set.,  il.,  13 ;  in  Latin  it  seldom  occurs  in  the 
nominative,  but,  when  used,  the  form  is  Perga- 
mum :  JlepyanTfvig,  Pergamenus.  The  word  it 
significant,  connected  with  irvpyog,  a  tower ;  it  is 
us^d  in  the  plural  form,  irtpyapa,  as  a  com- 
mon noun  by  ^scbylus.  Prom.,  956 ;  Euripides, 
Phasn.,  1098, 1176).  1.  The  citadel  of  Troy,  and 
used  poetically  for  Troy  itself:  the  poets  also 
use  the  forms  PeboIha  (ra  IT^^o^a)  and  Peb- 
oAMiA  TJepya/iiaiBC.  iroTiic)  •  the  king  of  Troy, 
Laomedon,  is  called  ntpyofilitK,  and  the  Ro- 
mans are  spoken  of  by  Silius  Italicus  as  "  san- 
guis Pergameus."  —  3.  (Ruins  at  Ber^ama  or 
Per^amo),  a  celebrated  city  of  Asia  Minor,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  and  after 
ward  of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia,  was  sitn- 
ated  in  the  district  of  Southern  Mysia  called  TeU' 
tbrania,  in  one  bf  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile 
valleys  in  the  world.  It  stood  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  River  Calcus,  at  a  spot  where  that 
river  receives  the  united  waters  of  two  small 
tributaries,  the  Selinus,  which  flowed  through 
the  city,  and  tbe  Cetias,  which  washed  its  walls. 
The  navigable  river  CaTcna  connected  it  with 
the  sea  at  the  ElaTiic  Gulf,  tiom  which  its  dis- 
tance was  somewhat  less  than  twenty  miles. 
It  was  built  at  the  foot,  and  on  the  lowest  slopes, 
of  two  steep  hills,  on  one  of  which  the  ruins  of 
the  acropolis  are  still  visible,  and  in  the  plain 
below  are  the  remains  of  the  Asclepieum  and 
other  temples,  of  the  stadium,  the  theatre,  and 
the  amphitheatre,  and  of  other  buildings.  The 
origin  of  the  city  is  lost  in  mythical  traditions, 
which  ascribed  its  foundation  to  a  colony  from 
Arcadia  under  the  Heraclid  Telephus,  and  its 
name  to  Pergamus.  a  son  ofTyrrhus  and  An- 
dromache, who  mafle  himself  king  of  Teutbra* 
nia  by  killing  the  king  Anus  n  wigla  combat 
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Thpro  is  also  a  tradition  that  a  colony  of  Epi- 
daurians  settled  here  under  ^sculapius  (As- 
clepius).  At  all  events,  it  was  already,  in  the 
time  of  Xenoijhon,  a  very  ancieot  city,  with  a 
mixed  popnlatioo  of  Teuthranians  and  Greeks ; 
but  it  was  not  a  place  of  much  importance  until 
the  time  of  the  sacce&sors  of  Alexander.  After 
the  defeat  of  Antigoous  at  Ipsus  in  301,  the 
northwestern  part  of  Asia  Minor  was  united  to 
the  Thracian  kingdom  of  Lysihachus,  who  en- 
larged and  beautified  the  city  of  Per^amus,  and 
osed  it  as  a  treasuiy  od  account  of  its  strength 
as  a  fortreis.  The  command  of  the  fortress 
was  intmsted  to  Philbtaxus,  who,  toward  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Lysimachua,  revolted  to  Se- 
(eucus,  king  of  Syria,  retaining,  however,  the 
fortress  of  Pergamus  in  his  own  hands ;  and, 
upon  the  death  of  Seleucua  in  280,  Philetsrus 
established  himself  as  an  independent  ruler. 
This  is  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the 
kingdom  of  Pergamus,  though  the  royal  title 
was  only  assumed  by  the  second  successor  of 
Phileterus,  Arri.Los  I.,  aAer  his  great  victory 
over  the  Gauls.  The  successive  kings  of  Per- 
gamus were  Philkt.cbu8,  380-263;  Euhenbs 
I.,  363-241  i  Attalus  I.,  241-197;  EmNSs 
n.,  197-IS9  ;  AniLva  II.  PaiLADSLPHUs,  169- 
188 ;  Attalus  III.  Philohktob,  188-133.  For 
the  otitline  of  their  faistoi7,  vid.  the  articles. 
The  kingdom  reached  its  greatest  extent  after 
the  defeat  of  Antiochua  the  Great  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  B.C.  190,  when  the  Romans  bestowed 
upon  Eumenes  II.  the  whole  of  Mysia,  Lydia, 
bothPhrygiaa,  Lycaonia,  Pisidia,  and  Pamphylts. 
ft  was  under  the  same  king  that  Perguniu 
reached  the  height  of  its  splendor,  and  that  the 
celebrated  library  was  founded,  which  for  along 
time  rivalled  that  of  Alezandrea,  and  the  for- 
mation of  which  occasioned  the  invention  of 
parchment,  charla  Pergarru^.  This  library  was 
afterward  united  to  that  of  Alexandrea,  having 
been  presented  by  Antony  to  Cleopatra.  Dur- 
ing its  existence  at  Pei^mns,  it  formed  the 
centre  of  a  great  school  of  literature,  which  ri- 
valled that  of  Alexandrea.  On  the  death  of  At- 
talus III.  in  B.C.  133,  the  kingdom,  by  a  bequest 
in  his  will,  passed  to  the  Romans,  who  took  pos- 
session of  it  in  130  after  a  contest  with  the 
usurper  Ariatoniens,  and  erected  it  into  the  prov- 
mce  of  Asia,  wiUi  the  city  of  Pergamus  for  its 
capital,  which  eontimied  in  mx^  prospeii^  that 
Pliny  calls  it  "  longe  clarissimnm  Aaue."  The 
city  was  an  early  seat  of  Christianity,  and  is 
one  of  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia,  to  whom 
the  apocalyptic  epistles  are  addressed.  St.  John 
describes  it  as  the  scene  of  a  persecution  of 
Christianity,  and  the  seat  of  gross  idolatry, 
which  had  even  iufiected  the  Church.  The  ex- 
pression "  where  Satan's  seat  is"  is  thought  by 
some  to  refer  to  the  worship  of  the  serpent,  as 
the  symbol  of  .fsculapins  (Asclepius),  tiie  pa- 
tron god  of  the  city.  Under  the  Byzantine  em- 
perors, the  capital  of  the  province  of  Asia  was 
transferred  to  Ephesus,  and  Pergamus  lost  much 
of  its  importance.  Among  the  celebrated  na- 
tives of  the  city  were  the  rhetorician  Apollo- 
dorus  and  the  juiysician  Galen.'-^.  A  veiy  an- 
cient city  of  Crete,  the  fbundation  of  -wtdch  was 
ascribed  to  the  Ttojans  who  survived  their  city. 
The  legislator  Lycurgus  wth  said  to  have  died 
beie,  and  his  srave  was  st.owo.   The  site  of 
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the  city  is  doubtful.   Some  [riane  it  at  Pcmbw, 

others  at  Platania. 

PsROAMne.    Vid.  Peroahoh. 
Pbrob.    Vid.  Pbroa. 

[Pbbovs,  a  lake  of  Sicily,  not  far  ft«m  the 
walls  of  Enna,  on  the  banl»  of  which  Proser- 
pina (Persephone)  was  said  »  have  been  col- 
lecting flowers  when  she  n  is  seized  and  car- 
ried off  by  Pluto  (Hades).] 

Pbriandbk  (ITrfMav^pa().  1.  Son  ofCypselua, 
whom  be  socceeded  as  tyrant  of  Corinib,  B.C. 
636,  and  reigned  forty  years,  to  B.C.  686.  Hia 
rule  was  mild  and  beneficent  at  flrst.  but  after- 
ward be^me  oppressive.  According  to  the 
commod  story,  this  change  was  owing  to  the 
advice  of  Thraaybulos,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  whom 
Periander  had  consulted  on  the  best  mode  of 
maintaining  bis  power,  and  who  is  said  to  have 
taken  the  messenger  through  a  corn-field,  cat- 
ting off  as  he  went  the  tallest  ears,  and  then  to 
have  dismissed  him  without  committing  himself 
to  a  verbal  answer.  The  action,  however,  was 
rightly  interpreted  by  Periander,  who  proceeded 
to  rid  himself  of  the  most  powerful  nobles  in 
the  state.  He  made  hia  power  respected  abroad 
as  well  as  at  home ;  and  besides  his  conquest 
of  Epidannts,  mentioned  bdow,  he  kept  Corcyra 
in  anbjection.  He  was,  like  many  of  the  other 
Greek  tyrants,  a  patron  of  Uteratnre  and  philoao- 
phy,  and  Arion  and  Anacharsis  were  in  favor  at 
his  court.  He  was  very  commonly  reckoned 
among  the  Seven  Sages,  though  by  some  be 
was  excluded  from  their  number,  and  Myson  of 
CbMue  in  Laconia  was  substituted  in  his  room. 
The  prlrata  lift  of  Periander  was  marked  by 
misfortane  and  cruelty.  He  married  MeKssa, 
daughter  of  Procles,  tyrant  cf  Epidaums.  Sbe 
bore  him  two  sons,  Cypselna  and  Lyco[riiron, 
and  was  passionately  beloved  by  him  ;  but  he 
is  said  to  have  killed  her  by  a  blow  during  ber 
pregnancy,  having  been  roused  to  a  fit  of  anger 
by  a  false  accusation  brought  against  her.  Hia 
wife's  death  imbittered  the  remainder  of  his 
days,  partly  through  the  remorse  which  he  felt 
for  the  deed,  partly  through  the  alienadon  of 
his  younger  son  Lycophron,  inexorably  exasper- 
ated by  bis  mother's  fate.  The  youne  man's 
anger  bad  been  chiefly  excited  by  Prodes,  and 
Periander,  in  revenge,  attacked  Epidanrus,  and, 
having  reduced  it,  took  hia  father-in-law  pris. 
oner.  Periander  sMil  LyctqAron  to  Corcyra ; 
but  when  be  was  himself  advanced  in  years,  be 
summoned  Lycophron  back  to  Corinth  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  tyranny,  seeing  that  Cypselna,  his 
elder  son,  was  unfit  to  hold  it,  from  deficiency 
of  understanding.  Lycophron  re/used  to  return 
to  Corinth  as  long  as  his  father  was  there; 
thereupon  Periander  offbred  to  withdraw  to 
Corcyra  if  Lycophron  would  come  home  and 
take  the  government.  To  this  he  assented ;  but 
the  Corcyrsans,  not  wishing  to  have  Periaioder 
among  them,  put  Lycophron  to  death.  Penan 
der  shortly  afterward  died  of  despondent^,  at 
the  age  of  eighty,  and  after  a  reign  of  forty 
years,  according  to  Diogenes  Laenius.  He  was 
succeeded  by  a  relative,  Psammetichus,  son  of 
Gordiaa.— S.  Tyrant  of  Ambraoia,  was  eoutem- 
porary  with  hia  more  fhmona  namesake  (rf'Coi 
:ntt,  to  whom  he  was  also  related,  being  the 
SOD  of  Gorgua,  who  was  bod  or  brother  to  Cyp 
se  ».   Periander  was  dep-ised  by  the  people. 
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prabably  after  tbe  death  of  the  CoriDthian  tynat 

Peribczjl  (TlefiiCota).  1.  Wife  of  Icarius,  and 
mother  of  Penelope.  Vid.  Icabius,  No.  3. — 
2.  Daughter  of  Alcathoos,  and  wife  of  Tela- 
moD,  by  whom  she  became  Uie  mother  of  Ajax 
and  Teacer.  Some  writers  call  her  Erihcea. — 
8.  Daughter  of  Hipponona,  and  wifb  of  (Eneas, 
by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Tydeus. 
Vid.  CENSUS.— 4.  Wife  ofKiDgPoIybus  of  Cor- 
inth.—[6.  Daughter  of  Acesamenus,  mother  by 
Axius  of  Pelagoo. — 6.  Daughter  ofEurymedon, 
mother  ofNausithons  byNeptuae  (Poseidon).] 

Pbsiolbs  (IlefMc^}.  1.  The  greatest  of 
Atbeaian  statesmen,  was  the  son  orxanthip- 
pus  and  Agaiiste,  both  of  whom  belonged  to  the 
noblest  families  of  Athens.  The  fortune  of  bis 
parents  procured  for  him  a  careful  education, 
which  his  extraordinary  abilities  and  diligence 
turned  to  the  best  account  He  receivol  in- 
struction from  Damon,  Zeno  of  Elea,  and  Anax- 
agoras.  With  Anaxagoras  he  lived  on  terms 
of  the  most  intimate  niendsbip,  till  tbe  philos- 
opher was  compelled  to  retire  from  Athens. 
From  this  grest  and  ori^nal  thinker  Pericles 
was  believed  to  have  denved  not  only  tbe  cast 
of  his  mind,  but  the  character  of  his  eloquence, 
which,  in  the  eleration  of  its  sentiments,  and 
the  parity  and  loftiness  of  its  style,  was  the 
fitting  expression  of  the  force  and  dignity  of  bis 
character  and  tbe  grandear  of  his  eonoeptions. 
Of  the  oratory  of  Pericles  no  specimens  remain 
to  ns,  bat  it  is  described  by  ancient  writers  as 
characterized  by  singular  force  and  energy.  He 
was  described  as  thn  ndering  and  lightening  when 
he  spoke,  and  as  canying  the  weapons  of  Jupi- 
ter (Zeos)  upon  his  tongas.  In  B.C.  469,  Peri- 
Ues  began  to  take  part  in  poblie  aflhirs,  forty 
years  before  his  death,  and  was  soon  regarded 
as  the  head  of  the  more  democratical  part  in  the 
state,  in  opposition  to  Cimon.  He  gained  the 
faror  of  the  people  by  the  laws  which  he  got 
passed  for  their  benefit.  Thus  it  was  enacted 
throQgh  his  means  that  the  citizens  should  re- 
ceive from  the  public  treasury  the  price  of  their 
admittance  to  the  theatre,  amoanting  to  two 
oboli  apiece ;  that  those  who  serrea  in  the 
courts  of  the  Heliaea  should  be  paid  for  their  a^ 
tendance ;  and  that  those  citizens  who  served 
as  soldiers  should  likewise  be  paid.  It  was  at 
his  instigation  that  his  friend  Ephialtes  propos- 
ed,in  461,  the  measure  by  which  the  Areopagus 
was  de|Bived  of  those  firoetions  which  rendered 
it  formidable  as  an  antagonist  to  the  democrat- 
ical party.  This  success  was  followed  by  the 
ostracism  of  Cimon,  who  was  charged  with  La- 
conisra,  and  Pericles  was  thus  placed  at  the 
head  of  public  aShirs  at  Athens.  Pericles  was 
distioguisbed  as  a  general  as  well  as  a  states- 
man, and  frcH]nently  commanded  the  Athenian 
armies  in  their  wars  with  the  neighboring  states. 
In  454  he  commanded  the  Athenians  m  their 
campaigns  against  tbe  Sicyonisns  and  Acama- 
nians  ;  in  448  he  led  the  army  which  assisted 
the  Hiocians  in  tbe  Sacrsd  war ;  and  in  446  be 
rendered  the  most  signal  service  to  the  state  by 
recovering  tbe  island  of  Eubiea,  which  had  re- 
volted from  Athena.  Cimon  bad  been  previously 
Teoalled  from  exUe,  without  any  oppo«tion  from 
Perides,bathaddiedin448.  On  his  deatb  the 
uistocratical  patty  was  headed  by  Thncydides, 


the  son  of  Melesiss,  but  on  tiie  utracism  of  tne 
latter  in  444,  tbe  organized  opposition  of  the 
aristocraticai  party  was  broken  up,  and  Pericles 
waa  left  without  a  rival.  Throughout  the  rC' 
mainder  of  his  political  coarse  no  one  appeared 
to  contest  his  supremac}' ;  but  tbe  boundless  io^ 
fluenee  w^ieh  be  possessed  was  never  perverted 
by  him  to  sinister  or  unworthy  purposes.  So 
far  from  being  a  mere  selfish  demagogue,  he 
neither  indulged  nor  courted  the  multitude. 
The  next  important  event  in  which  Pericles  was 
engaged  was  tbe  war  against  Samos,  which  had 
revolted  from  Athens,  and  which  he  subdued 
after  an  arduous  campaign,  440.  The  poet  Soph- 
ocles was  one  of  the  generals  who  (ought  with 
Pericles  against  Samoa.  For  the  next  ten  years, 
till  the  outbreak  of  the  Pelcmonnesian  war,  the 
Athenians  were  not  engaged  in  any  eonsidera- 
ble  military  operations-  During  this  perio4Peri  - 
cles  devoted  especial  attention  to  the  Athenian 
navy,  as  ber  supremacy  rested  on  her  maritime 
superiority,  and  be  ad<q)ted  various  judicious 
means  for  consolidating  and  strengthening  her 
empire  over  the  islands  of  the  .£gean.  The 
funds  derived  firom  tbe  tribute  of  the  allies  and 
from  other  sources  were,  to  s  lai^ge  extent,  de- 
voted by  him  to  the  erection  of  Uiose  magnifi- 
cent temples  and  public  buildings  which  ren- 
dered Athens  tbe  wonder  and  admiration  of 
Greece.  Under  bis  administration  tbe  Propy- 
lea,  and  the  Parthenon,  and  the  Odeum  were 
erected,  as  well  as  uumenHiB  other  templee 
and  public  buildings.  With  the  stimulus  af- 
forded by  these  works,  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture reached  their  highest  peifection,  and  some 
of  the  ipreatest  artists  of  antiquity  were  em- 
ployed m  ereetiuf  or  adorning  the  buUdinn 
The  chief  direction  and  oversight  of  the  pnbuo 
edifices  was  intrusted  to  Phidias.  Vid.  Pktous. 
These  works  calling  into  activity  almost  every 
branch  of  industry  and  commerce  st  Athens, 
diffused  universal  prosperity  while  they  proceed- 
ed, and  thus  contributed  in  thiB,  as  well  as  in 
other  ways,  to  maintain  tbe  popularity  and  in- 
flueoM  of  Pericles.  But  be  still  bad  many  ene- 
mies, wbe  were  not  slow  to  impute  to  bim  base 
and  unworthy  motives.  From  tbe  comic  poets 
Pericles  had  to  sustain  numerous  attacks.  They 
exsjggerated  bis  power,  spoke  of  his  party  as 
Pisistratids,  and  called  upon  bim  to  swear  that 
be  waa  not  about  to  assume  the  tyranny.  His 
high  character  and  strict  pnAity,  however,  ren- 
dered all  these  nttaoks  harmless.  Bat  as  his 
enemies  weie  ui>aUs  to  luin  hi*  reputation 
these  means,  they  attained  bim  through  bis 
friends.  His  friends  Phidias  and  Anaxagoras, 
and  bis  mistress  Asinsis,  were  all  accused  be- 
fore the  peojde.  Phidias  was  condemned  and 
cast  into  prison  (vid.  Puidui)  ;  Anaxagoras  was 
also  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  and  quit  Athens  {vU. 
AxiXAOoBAs) ;  and  Aspasia  was  only  acquitted 
through  Ui4  entreaties  and  tears  of  Pericles. 
The  Pelopimnesian  war  has  been  falsely  ascribed 
to  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Pericles.  It  is  true 
that  he  counselled  the  Athenians  not  to  yielc 
to  tbe  demands  of  the  LacedamonianSi  and  be 
pointed  out  the  immense  advantages  which  tbe 
Athenians  possessed  in  canying  on  tbe  war; 
but  he  did  this  because  he  saw  that  war  was 
inevitable ;  and  that,  as  Icnf  as  Athena  retained 
tbe  great  power  whidi  she  then  poasoaswl 
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Sparta  wOald  never  rest  contented.  Ontheont- 
break  of  the  war  is  431,  a  Peloponnesian  army 
onder  Archidamus  ioTaded  Attica,  and  upon  his 
adrice  the  Athenians  conveyed  their  movabie 
property  into  the  city,  and  their  cattle  and  beasts 
W  burden  to  Eubcea,  and  allowed  the  Pelopon- 
nesiana  to  desolate  Attica  without  opposition. 
The  next  year  (430),  when  the  Peloponneaians 
again  ioTaded  Attica,  Pericles  pursued  the  same 
policy  aa  before.  In  this  summer  the  plague 
made  its  appearance  in  Athena.  The  Atheni- 
ans, being  exposed  to  the  devastation  of  the  war 
and  the  plague  at  the  same  time,  began  to  turn 
their  thoughts  to  peace,  and  looked  upon  Peri- 
cles aa  the  author  of  all  their  distresses,  inas- 
much  as  he  had  persuaded  them  to  go  to  war. 
Pericles  attempted  to  calm  the  public  ferment ; 
but  such  was  the  irritation  against  him  that  he 
was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine.  The  ill  feeling  of 
the  people  having  found  this  vent,  Pericles  soon 
resumed  bis  accustomed  sway,  and  waa  again 
elected  one  of  the  generals  for  the  ensuing  year 
(4S9).  Meantime  Pericka  had  sattbrei  in  com- 
mon with  his  fellow-citizens.  The  plagae  car- 
ried off*  most  of  his  near  connections.  Hia  son 
Xantbippus,  a  profligate  and  undutiful  youth, 
bis  sister,  and  most  of  bis  intimate  friends,  died 
c'  it.  Still  he  maintained  unmoved  his  calm 
bearing  and  philosophic  composure.  At  last  his 
only  surviving  legitimate  son,  Paralus,  a  youth 
of  greater  promise  than  his  brother,  fell  a  vic- 
tim. The  firmness  of  Pericles  then  at  last  gave 
way :  aa  he  placed  the  funeral  garland  on  the 
head  of  the  lifeless  youth,  he  burst  into  tears 
and  sobbed  aloud.  He  had  one  son  remaining, 
bis  child  by  Aspasia,  and  he  was  allowed  to  en- 
rol this  son  in  his  own  tribe  and  sive  him  bis 
own  name.  In  the  autumn  of  4S9,  Pericles  him- 
self died  of  a  lingering  sickness.  When  at  the 
point  of  death,  as  his  friends  were  gathered 
round  his  bed,  recalling  bis  virtues  and  enumer- 
ating hia  triumphs,  Pericles,  overbearing  their 
remarks,  said  that  they  had  forgotten  his  great- 
est praise :  that  no  Atbenian  through  his  meana 
had  been  made  to  put  on  mourning.  He  aor- 
vived  ttie  commencement  of  the  war  two  years 
and  six  months.  The  name  oftfae  wife  of  Peri- 
cles is  not  mentioned.  She  bad  been  the  wife 
of  Hipponicus,  by  whom  she  was  the  mother  of 
Callias.  She  bore  two  sona  to  Pericles,  Xan- 
tbippus and  Paralus.  She  lived  unhappily  with 
Pericles,  and  a  divorce  took  place  by  mutual 
consent,  wlieo  Pericles  connected  himself  with 
Aspaaia.  Of  hia  strict  probity  he  left  the  de- 
cisive proof  in  the  fact  that  at  hia  death  he  was 
found  not  to  have  added  a  single  drachma  to  hia 
hereditary  property.— 2.  Son  of  the  preceding, 
by  Aspasia,  was  one  of  the  generals  at  the  battle 
of  ArginusK,  and  was  put  to  deathby  the  Athe- 
nians with  the  other  generals,  406. 

PsueLfHiinrs  (nepiKXiutvoc.)  1.  One  ofthe 
Argonsnts,  was  aon  of  Ndens  and«Chloris,  and 
brother  of  Nestor.  Neptnue  (Poseidon)  gave 
him  the  power  of  changing  himself  into  different 
foms,  and  conferred  upon  him  great  strength, 
hot  he  was  neveriheless  slain  by  Herc'iles  at 
the  capture  of  Pylos. — S.  Son  of  Neptune  (Po- 
seidon) and  Chloris,  the  daughter  of  Tiresias 
of  Thebes.  In  ^  war  of  the  Seven  sgainst 
Thebes  be  wts  bdiered  to  have  killed  Farthen- 
^ms ;  and  when  ha  porsutd  Am^tarans,  the 


latter,  by  the  command  of  Jupiter  fZcus),  was 

swallowed  up  by  the  earth. 

[PamicTioNK  (UepiKTidvi]),  daughter  of  Cril- 
ias,  and  mother  of  the  celebrated  pbilosu;tiei 
Plato.] 

[PsBiDtA,  aTbeban  female,  mothe.  '.f Onytes 
who  was  slain  by  Tumus  in  Italy,] 

PcBiBRis  (Uepi^p^).  1.  Son-  of  JEnlm  and 
Enarete,  king  of  Hessen&.  ivas  the  faiher  of 
Aphareus  and  Lencippns  by  Gorgophone.  lo 
some  traditions  Perieres  was  called  a  son  cf 
Cynortas,  and,  besides  the  sons  above  mentioi 
ed,  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  father  of  Tyn- 
dareoa  and  Ecarins.— [3.  Father  of  Boms,  men- 
tioned jn'  the  niad.— 3.  A  Cunuean,  founder  of 
Zancle  in  Sicily.] 

[Pebiouwk  iUeptyovvii),  daughter  of  Sinis,  the 
famous  robber,  who  was  slain  by  Theseus  ;  after 
her  father's  death  Theaeua  married  her,  being 
charmed  with  her  beauty,  and  had'by  her  a  son 
named  Melanippus.] 

PiRiLlua  (U.eplXaof).  I.  Son  of  Icarius  and 
Peribcea,  and  a  brother  of  Penelope.— [S.  A  cit- 
izen of  Megara,  who  espoased  the  party  o* 
Philip  of  Macedon,  and,  according  to  Demos- 
thenes, betrayed  his  country  to  that  monarch, 
but  waa  afterward  treated  by  him  with  neglect 
and  contempt.] 

Perilous  (Il^/3iAAof),  astatuary.was  the  mak- 
er of  the  bronze  bull  of  the  ^rant  Phalaiia,  re- 
specting which,  vul.  ftiTther  under  Phalabh. 
Like  the  makers  of  other  instruments  of  death, 
Perillos  fs  said  to  have  become  one  of  the  vic- 
tims of  bia  own  handiwork. 

[FmvtovB  (Xlepift^iij^).  1.  A  companion  of 
Ulysses,  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey. — 2.  Father 
of  Schedius,  who  was  a  commander  of  the  Pho-. 
cians  in  the  Trojan  war.] 

[PsttiHDs  (Tltptftoi),  son  of  Meges,  a  Trojan 
warrior,  slain  by  Patroclus.J 

[Pbrihkla,  daughter  of  Hippodamaa,  cast  by 
her  father  into  the  sea,  and  changed  Neptune 
into  an  island.] 

PEBiMTHua  (Hipiv6oc:  UcptvOiot :  aoyr  EtH 
Eregli),  an  important  town  in  Thrace,  on  the 
Propontis,  was  founded  by  the  Samians  about 
B.C.  S69.  It  was  sitaated  twenty-two  miles 
west  of  Selymbria,  on  a  small  peninsula,  and  was 
built  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  with  rows  of  houses 
rising  above  each  other  like  seats  in  an  amphi- 
theatre. It  is  celebrated  for  the  obstinate  re- 
sistance which  it  oSbred  to  Philip  of  Macedon, 
at  which  time  it  waa  a  more  powerful  place 
than  Byzantium.  Under  the  Romans  it  still 
continued  to  be  a  flourishing  town,  being  tlie 
point  at  which  most  of  the  roads  met  leading  tc 
Byzantium.  The  commercial  importance  or  the 
town  is  attested  by  its  numerous  coins,  which 
are  still  extant.  At  a  later  time,  but  not  earlier 
than  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  we 
find  it  celled  Heraelta,  which  occurs  sometimes 
alone  without  any  addition,  and  sometimes  is 
the  form  of  Heraelea  TTtrada  or  Heraelta  Perin 
that. 

PebITphas  {Tlipi^at).  I.  An  Attic  autochthon, 
previous  to  the  time  of  'Cecrops,  was  a  priest 
of  Apollo,  and,  on  account  of  his  virtues,  was 
mad&  king  of  the  country.  In  consequence  of 
the  honors  paid  to  him,  Jupiter  (Zeus)  wished 
to  destroy  him ;  but,  at  the  request  of  Apollo,  be 
was  metamorphosed  by  Jupiter  (Zeus)  into  au 
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eagle,  and  his  wife  likewise  into  a  bird. — [2. 
Son  of  the  .£tolian  OchesTus,  fell  by  the  hand 
of  Mars  (Area)  in  the  Trojan  war.— 3.  Son  of 
Epjrtaa,  and  a  herald  of  .£nea8.— 4.  A  Greek, 
who  w^  engaged  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  took 
part  in  the  destruction  ol  the  city.] 

FcKiFBtTia  (Jleptfnrnt)-  I-  Son  of  Vulcan 
^Hephaistos)  and  Anticlsa,  aurnamed  Corynetes, 
that  is,  Club-bearer,  was  a  robber  at  Epidaurus, 
who  slew  traTellers  with  an  iron  club.  Tbe- 
MQS  at  last  lulled  htm,  and  took  bis  club  for  his 
Dwn  iue.  —  [8.  Son  of  Coftreiia  of  MycenK,  a 
(ireek  warrior  at  Troy,  slain  by  Hector. — 3.  A 
Projaa  warrior,  slain  by  Teucer.] 

[Pbkisadii  {ilepiauAitf),  an  lUyriao  people  in 
ihe  neighborhood  of  the  silver  minea  of  Damas- 
tion.  also  called  Snropvvtot.] 

Fbbhbssds  (ItepaitaaSt :  now Kefalttri),  a  river 
in  B<eotla,  which  oescends  from  Moaot  Helicon, 
onites  with  the  Olmiosi  and  fUla  into  the  Lake 
Uopais  near  Haiiartns,  [Its  waten  were  sa- 
cred  to  the  Muses.] 

Pbrne  (Jlipinj),  a  little  island  off  the  coast  of 
[onia,  opposite  to  the  territory  of  Miletus,  to 
which  an  ear^oake  aoited  it. 

Pbro  (Ji^pa),  drariiter  of  Neleus  and  Chloria, 
was  married  to  Bias,  and  celebrated  for  her 
beauty.    [Vid.  MaLUiPuB.] 

pBSFBBEHA.  {Tlefurcp^va,  and  other  forms),  a 
small  town  of  Mysia,  south  of  Adramyttium,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  which  there  were  copper 
minea  and  celebrated  vineyards.  It  was  said 
to  be  the  place  at  which  Thucydidea  died. 

PsBnaiTA  or  Pbbpbmha  (the  foimer  is  the 
preferable  form).  I.  M.,  prxtor  B.C.  189,  when 
be  carried  on  war  aigainst  ttie  slaves  in  Sicily, 
aud  consul  130,  when  he  defeated  Aristonicos 
in  Asia,  and  took  him  prisoner.  He  died  near 
Pergamom  on  his  return  to  Rome  in  129. — 3. 
M.,  son  of  the  last,  consul  92.  and  censor  86. 
He  is  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers  as  an 
extraordinary  instanM  of  longevity.  He  a^ 
taiued  the  age  of  ninety-eigbt  ^ars,  and  died 
in  49,  the  year  in  which  the  civil  war  broke  out 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey.  He  took  no  prom- 
inent part  in  the  agitated  times  in  which  he 
lived.— 3.  M.  Pbbpbbma  Vbkto,  son  of  the  last, 
joined  the  Marian  party  in  the  civil  war,  and 
waa  raised  to  the  prstorsbip.  AAer  the  con- 
quest of  Itaty  by  Salla  in  82,  Perpema  fled  to 
Sicily,  whleh  be  quitted,  however,  apon  the  ar- 
rival of  Pompey  shortly  afterward.  On  the 
death  of  Sulla  in  78,  Perpema  joined  the  con- 
sul M.  Lepidns  in  bis  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
new  aristocratical  constitution,  and  retired  with 
bim  to  Sardinia  on  the  failure  of  this  attempt. 
Le|ddns  died  in  Sardinia  in  the  following  year, 
77,  and  Perpema,  with  the  remains  of  his  army, 
crossed  over  to  Spain  and  joined  Sertorios. 
Perpenia  was  jealous  of  the  ascendenc^of  Ser- 
toriua,  and,  alter  serving  under  htm  some  years, 
be  and  his  friends  assassinated  Sertorius  at  a 
Lsnquet  in  72.  His  death  soon  brought  the  war 
to  a  close.  Perpema  was  defeated  bj  Pompey, 
waa  taken  prisoner,  and  was  put  to  death. 

[Pbbbanthbs,  a  steep  mountain  in  Epiius,  on 
the  western  declivi^  of  which  the  city  Ambra- 
cia  was  situated.] 

Pbrboabi  (TltpiaiSol  or  UepaiSoi),  a  power- 
ful and  warlike  Pelasgie  people, '  ^o,  according 
to  Stntbo,  migrated  from  Euba  to  the  main 


land,  and  settled  in  the  districts  of  Hestiaotii 
and  Pelasgiotia  in  Thessaty.  Hence  the  north- 
ern part  of  this  country  is  frequently  called  Pei  - 
riicbia  (Ueiifiat6ia,  TlepaiSia),  though  it  nevef 
formed  one  of  the  regnlar  Thessalian  provinces. 
Homer  places  the  Perrhnbi  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Thessalian  Dodona  and  the  River  Titare- 
sius  ;  and  at  a  later  time  the  name  of  Perrhebia 
was  applied  to  the  district  bounded  by  Macedo- 
nia and  the  Cambuniao  Monntains  on  the  north, 
by  Pindos  on  tba  west,  by  the  Penens  on  the 
south  and  southeast,  and  by  the  Feneus  and 
Ossa  on  the  east.  'The  Perrhebi  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Amphictyonic  league.  At  an  early 
period  they  were  subdued  by  the  Lapithie ;  at 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  they  were 
subject  to  the  Thessalians,  and  subsequently  to 
Philip  of  Mseedon ;  but  at  the  time  of  ihe  Ro- 
man wars  in  Greece  they  appear  independent 
of  Macedonia. 

PEiiBalD.£  {Ue^Stu),  an  Attic  demus  near 
Aphidna,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Anttochts. 

Pkbsaboba  or  Pbbisaboba  {Tlepaa6upa  :  now 
^nior),  a  stronely-fortified  city  of  Babylonia,  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Euphrates,  at  the  point 
where  the  canal  called  Maarsares  left  the  river. 

PBBSA     Va.  PSBSIS. 

pBBB2os  (Uepoatoc),  a  Stoic  philosopher,  was 
a  native  of  Cittiom  in  Crete,  and  a  disciple  of 
Zeno.  He  lived  for  some  years  at  the  court  of 
Antigonus  Gronatas,  with  whom  he  seems  to 
have  been  in  high  favor.  Antigonus  appointed 
him  to  the  chief  command  in  Corinth,  where  ho 
was  slain  when  the  city  was  taken  by  Aratus, 
B.C.  248. 

Perbb  (Tl^ptn;),  daughter  of  Oceanua,  and 
wife  of  Helios  (the  Sun),  by  whom  she  became 
the  mother  of  Meiea  and  Circe.  She  is  furthei 
called  the  mother  of  Pasiphae  and  Perses.  Ho 
mer  and  ApoUonius  Rhodius  call  her  Perse, 
while  others  call  her  Perseis  or  Persea. 

Pbrsbis,  a  name  given  to  Hecate,  as  the 
daughter  of  Perses  by  Asteria. 

PBRBiPHiSNi  (Tltpae^ii),  caUed  PeosebpIni 
by  the  Romans,  the  daughter  of  Zeus  (Jupiter) 
and  Demeter  (Ceres).  In  Homer  she  is  called 
PeraephomtHJlepae^eia);  the  form  Persephone 
first  occurs  in  Hesiod.  But,  besides  these  forms 
of  the  name,  we  also  find  Peratfhatta,  Pherse- 
pkagta,  PertefkaOa,  Phtrttpkeiti,  Pktrrefhataa, 
Fhei^ephaUA,  and  Phtrtephmta,  for  which  various 
etymologies  have  been  proposed.  The  Latin 
Proserpina  ia  probably  only  a  corruption  of  the 
Greek.  In  Attica  she  was  worshipped  under 
the  name  of  Cora  (_K6pn,  Ion.  Koipij),  that  is, 
the  Daughter,  namely,  of  Demeter  (Ceres) ;  and 
the  two  were  frequently  called  The  Mother  and 
the  DaughUr  (^  Mi^mi  kqI  f}  K.6f»}).  Being  the 
infernal  goddess  of  death,  she  is  also  called  a 
daughter  of  Zens  (Jupiter)  and  Styx.  In  A  r- 
cadia  she  waa  worshipped  under  the  name  rl' 
Bespcena,  and  was  called  a  daughter  of  Posci. 
don  (Neptune)  Hippius  and  Demeter  (Ceres), 
and  said  to  have  been  brought  up  by  the  Titan 
Anytns.  Homer  describes  her  as  the  wife  of 
Hades  (Pluto),  and  the  formidable,  venerable, 
and  majestic  queen  of  the  Shades,  who  rales 
over  the  souls  of  the  dead,  along  with  her  hus- 
band. Her.ce  she  is  called  by  later  writers  Jum 
Xiifema,  Avema,  and  Siygia;  and  the  Erinnyei 
are  said  to  have  been  her  danghters  by  P!uto 
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flrjves  sacred  to  her  are  placed  by  Homer  in 
ttie  western  extremit}  of  Ihe  earth,  on  the  fron- 
•iers  of  the  lower  world,  which  is  itself  called 
Ihe  hoose  of  Persephone  (Proserpina).  The 
atoiy  of  her  being  carried«ffby  Hades  or  Pluto 
against  her  will  is  not  mentioned  by  Homer, 
who  simply  describes  her  as  the  wife  and  qneen 
of  Hades.  Her  abduction  is  first  mentioned  by 
Hesiod.  The  account  of  her  abduction,  which 
is  the  mnst  celebrated  part  of  her  story,  and  the 
wanderings  of  her  motber  in  search  of  her,  and 
the  worship  of  the  two  goddesses  in  Attica  at 
the  festival  of  the  Eleusini'a,  are  related  under 
TIehetkr.  In  the  mystical  theories  of  the  Or- 
phics,  Persephone  (Proserpina)  is  described  as 
the  all-pervading  goddess  of  nature,  who  both 
produces  and  destroys  every  thing;  and  she  is 
therefore  mentioned  along,  or  identified  with, 
other  mystie  divinities,  such  as  Isis,  Rhea,  Ge 
(Terra),  Hestia,  Pandora,  Artemis  (Diana),  Hee- 
ate.  This  mystic  Persephone  is  further  said  to 
have  become  by  Z?us  (Jupiter)  the  mother  of 
Dionysus  (Bacchus),  lacchus.  Zagreus  or  Saba- 
zius.  Persephone  (Proserpina)  frequently  ap- 
pears in  works  of  art.  She  is  represented  either 
with  the  grave  and  severe  character  of  an  in- 
fernal Juno,  or  as  B  mystic^  divioity  with  a 
Bceptre  and  fl  little  box,  in  the  act  of  being  car- 
ried off  by  Pinto. 

PERsiFdLla  (Ilepfffn-oAif,  Tlepaaliro^tc :  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  htakhar :  now  Takhli-Jemakid,  I  e., 
Throne  of  Jemihid,  or  Chil-Minar,  i.  e.,FortyPil- 
lari :  large  ruins),  is  the  Greek  name,  prooab^ 
translated  from  the  Persian  name,  whiw  is  not 

.  mcorded,  of  the  great  city  which  sacceededPa- 
sargada  as  the  capital  of  Persia  and  of  the  Per- 
aian  empire.  From  the  circumstance,  however, 
of  the  conquest  of  the  Babylonian  empire  taking 
place  about  the  time  when  Persepolis  attained 
this  dignity,  it  appears  to  have  been  seldom  used 
as  Uie  royal  residence.  Neither  Herodotus,  Xen- 
ophon,  Ctesias,  nor  the  sacred  writers  during 
the  I^rsian  period,  mention  it  at  all,  though  they 
often  speak  of  Babylon,  Susa,  and  Ecbatana  as 
the  capitals  of  the  empire.  It  is  only  from  the 
Greek  writers  after  the  Macedonian  conquest 
that  we  learn  its  rank  in  the  empire,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  consisted  chiefly  in  its  being  one 
of  the  two  burial  places  of  the  kings  (the  other 
being  Paaai^a},  and  also  a  royal  treaauiy ;  for 
Alexander  found  in  the  palace  immense  riches, 

'  which  were  said  to  have  accumulated  from  the 
time  of  Cyrus.  Its  foundation  is  sometimes  as- 
cribed to  Cyma  the  Great,  but  more  generally 
to  his  son  Cambyses.  It- was  greatly  enlarged 
and  adorned  by  Darius  I.  and  Xerxes,  and  pre- 
served its  sptendor  tUl  after  the  Macedonian  con- 
quest, when  it  was  burned ;  Alexander,  as  the 
story  goes,  setting  fire  to  the  palace  with  his 
own  hand  at  the  end  of  a  revel,  by  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  courtesan  ThaTs,  B.C.  831.  It  was 
not,  however,  so  entirely  destroyed  as  some  his- 
torians represent.  It  appears  frequently  in  sub- 
sequent history,  both  ancient  and  medieval.  It 
is  now  deserted,  but  its  ruins  are  considerable, 
though  too  dilapidated  to  give  any  good  notion 
of  Persian  architecture,  and  they  are  rich  in  cune- 
iform inscriptions.  It  was  aituated  in  the  heart 
of  Persia,  in  the  part  called  Hollow  Persia  (koIXii 
n^fXTK),  not  far  from  the  border  of  the  Carma- 
niar.  Desert,  in  a  beaatifal  and  healthy  valley, 
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watered  by  the  River  Araxes  (now  Bend-Emtr, 
and  its  tributaries  the  Medus  and  the  Cyrus. 
The  city  stood  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Arax- 
es, and  had  a  citadel  (the  ruina  of  which  are 
still  seen)  built  on  the  levelled  surface  D(a  rock, 
and  inclosed  by  triple  walls  rising  one  above  the 
other  to  the  heights  of  sixteen,  forty-eight,  and 
sixty  cubits,  witiiin  which  was  the  palace,  with 
its  royal  sepalchres  and  treasuries. 

Pehsbs  {niptnji).  1.  Son  of  the  Titan  Crias 
and  Earybia,  and  hiiiband  of  Astoria,  by  whoir 
he  became  the  father  of  Hecate.— 2.  Son  of  Per- 
seus and  Andromeda,  described  by  the  Greeks 
as  the  founder  of  the  Persian  nation. — 3.  Son 
of  Helios  (the  Sun)  and  Perse,  and  brother  of 
i£etes  and  Circe. 

Perseus  (Utpatvc),  the  famous  Argive  hero, 
was  a  son  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Danap,  and  a 
grandson  ofAcrisius.  An  oracle  had  told  Acris- 
ios  that  he  was  doomed  to  perish  by  the  hands 
of  DanaS's  son,  and  be  therefore  shot  ap  bia 
daughter  in  an  apartment  made  of  brass  or  stone. 
But  Jupiter  (Zeus)  having  metamorphosed  him- 
self into  a  shower  of  gold,  came  down  throngh 
the  roof  of  the  prison,  and  became  by  her  the 
father  of  Perseus.  From  this  circumstance  Per- 
seus is  sometimes  called  aurigent.  As  soon  as 
Acrisius  discovered  that  Dana«  had  given  birth 
to  a  son,  he  pnt  both  mother  and  son  into  a 
chest,  and  threw  them  into  the  sea ;  bot  Jupi- 
ter (Zeus)  caused  the  chest  to  land  in  the  island 
of  Seriphos,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  where  Dictys, 
a  fisbennan,  found  them,  and  carried  them  to 
Polydectes,  the  king  of  the  country.  They  were 
treated  with  kindness  by  Polydectes ;  but  the 
latter  having  afterward  fUIen  in  love  with  Da- 
nae,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  gratify  hia  d»- 
sires  in  consequence  of  the  presence  ofPei^eus, 
who  had  meantime  grown  up  to  manhood,  be 
sent  Perseus  away  to  fetch  the  head  of  Medu- 
sa, one  of  the  Gorgons.  Guided  by  Mercury 
(Hermes)  and  Minerva  (Athena),  Perseus  first 
went  to  the  Grsea,  the  sisters  of  the  Oorgona, 
took  from  them  their  one  tooth  and  their  one 
eye,  and  would  not  restore  tbem  until  they 
showed  him  the  way  to  the  nymphs  who  pos- 
sessed the  winged  sandals,  the  magic  wallet, 
and  the  helmet  of  Pluto  (Hades),  whicn  rendered 
the  wearer  invisible.  Having  received  from  the 
nymphs  these  invaluable  presents,  from  Mereorjr 
(Hermes)  a  sickle,  and  fVom  Minerva  (AtheDa) 
a  mirror,  he  mounted  into  the  air,  and  arrived 
at  the  Gor£ons,  who  dwelt  near  Tarteesiu  on 
the  coast  ofthe  ocean,  whose  heads  were  cover- 
ed, like  those  of  serpents,  with  scales,  and  who 
had  large  tusks  like  boars,  brazen  hands,  and 
golden  wings.  He  found  them  asleep,  and  cut 
off  the  hfltid  of  Medusa,  looking  at  her  figure 
through  the  mirror,  for  a  sight  of  the  monster 
herself  would  have  changed  him  into  stone. 
Perseus  put  her  head  into  the  wallet  which  be 
carried  on  his  back,  and  as  he  went  away  he 
Was  pursued  by  two  other  Cior^ons;  bat  his 
helmet,  which  rendered  him  invisible,  enaUed 
him  to  escape  in  safety.  Perseus  then  pro- 
ceeded to  ./Ethiopia,  where  he  saved  and  married 
Andromeda.  Vid.  Ain>Koi»DA.  Perseus  is  also 
said  to  have  come  to  the  Hyperboreans,  by 
whom  he  was  hospitably  received,  and  to  Atlas, 
whom  he  changed  into  the  mountain  ofthe  same 
name  by  the  GoT:gon*B  head.   On  hia  lettun  to 
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Seripbos,  he  found  his  mother  with  DietTS  in  a 
temple,  whither  they  had  fled  from  the  Tiolence 
of  Polydectea.  Perseus  then  went  to  the  pal- 
ace  uf  Polydectes,  and  metamorphosed  h:m  and 
all  his  guests,  and,  some  say,  the  whole  island, 
into  stune.  He  then  presented  the  kiugdom  to 
]>ic!ys.  He  gave  the  winged  sandals  and  the 
helmet  to  Mercury  (Hermes),  who  restored  them 
to  the  nymphs  and  to  I^ato  (Hades),  and  the 
bead  of  Gorgon  to  Hinem  (Atbena),  who  placed 
it  in  the  middle  of  her  shield  or  breast-plate. 
Perseus  then  went  to  Argos,  accompanied  by 
Danae  and  Andromeda.  Acrisios,  remembering 
the  oracle,  escaped  to  Larissa,  in  the  coantry 
of  the  Pelasgiaos ;  but  Perseiu  followed  him,  io 
order  to  persuade  him  to  return.  Some  writers 
state  that  Perseus,  on  his  return  to  Aiigos,  found 
Prcetus,  who  had  expelled  his  brother  Aorisins, 
in  possession  of  the  kingdom;  and  that  Perseus 
slew  Prcetus,  and  was  alcerwajd  killed  bj  Mega- 
penthes,  the  eon  of  Prcetus.  The  more  common 
tradition,  tiowever,  relates,  that  when  Teutami- 
das,  king  of  Larissa,  celebrated  games  in  honor 
of  his  guest  Acrisius,  Perseus,  who  took  part  in 
them,  accidentally  bit  the  foot  of  Aerisius  with 
the  discus,  and  thus  killed  him.  Aerisius  was 
buried  outside  the  city  of  Larissa,  and  Perseus, 
eaving  the  kingdom  of  Argos  to  Megapenthes, 
the  !>on  of  Prtstus,  received  Irom  him  in  ex- 
change the  government  of  Tiryns.  According 
to  others,  Perseus  remained  in  Argos,  and  suc- 
cessfully Di^osed  the  introduction  of  the  Bac- 
chic orpea.  Persens  is  said  to  have  founded 
the  towns  of  Midea  and  Mycenn.  By  Androm- 
eda be  became  the  father  of  Perses,  Aicisus, 
Sthenelus,  Helens,  Mestor,  Eiectryon,  Gorgo- 
phone,  and  Autociitbe.  Perseus  was  won^ip- 
pad  as  a  hero  in  seTeral  places. 

PsBsEiTi  or  PaasBs  (UtpaeCi),  the  last  king 
•f  Macedonia,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Philip  V., 
and  reigned  eleven  years,  from  B.C.  178  to  168. 
Before  his  accession  he  persuaded  his  father  to 
pat  to  death  his  yoanger  brother  Demetiins, 
whcm  he  suspected  that  the  Roman  senate  in- 
tended to  set  up  as  a  competitor  for  tlie  throne 
OD  the  death  of  Philip.  Immediately  after  his 
accession  be  began  to  make  preparations  for 
war  with  the  Romans,  which  he  koew  to  be  in- 
eritalde,  though  Vnven  years  elapAd  before  act- 
ual hOBtUities  commenced.  The  war  broke  out 
in  171.  The  first  year  of  the  war  was-  marked 
by  no  striking  action.  The  consul  P.  Licinius 
Craseua  first  suffered  a  defeat  in  Thessaly  in 
an  engagement  between  the  caraliy  of  tbe  two 
anmes,  bat  subsequently  gained  a  slight  ad- 
TEOtage  over  the  king's  troops.  The  second 
year  of  ttie  war  (170),  in  which  the  consul  A. 
Ucwtilius  Mancinus  commanded,  also  passed 
over  without  any  important  battle,  bvt  was,  on 
tbe  whole,  favorable  to  Perseus.  The  third 
year  (169),  in  which  the  consul  Q.  Marcias 
Philippas  commanded,  again  produced  no  im- 
portant results.  I^e  length  to  which  tbe  war 
bad  been  unexpectedly  protracted,  and  the  ill 
success  of  the  Roman  arms,  had  1^  this  time 
excited  a  general  feeling  in  favor  of  the  Mace- 
donian monarch ;  but  the  ill-limed  avarice  of 
Perseus,  who  refused  to  advance  the  sum  of 
money  which  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  de- 
manded,  deprived  him  o*  4iis  valuable  ally ;  and 
tbm  nme  unseasonable  nlggardliaeas  likewiae 


deprivedhim  of  the  services  oftwenty  liiousaod 
Gaulish  mercenaries,  who  had  actually  advanc- 
ed into  Macedonia  to  his  support,  but  retired  on 
failing  to  obtain  their  stipulated  pay.  He  was 
left  to  carry  on  the  contest  against  Rome  sin- 
gle-handed. The  fourth  year  of  the  war  (168) 
was  also  the  last.  The  new  consul,  L  ^niilius 
Paulus,  defeated  Perseus  with  great  loss  in  a 
decisive  battle  fought  near  Pydua,  on  June  38, 
16S.  Perseus  took  refoge  in  the  island  ofSamo- 
thrace,  where  he  shortly  afterward  surrendered 
with  his  children  to  the  pnetor  Cn.  Octavius 
When  brought  before  .fmilius,  be  is  said  to 
have  degraded  himself  by  the  roost  abject  sup- 
plications; but  be  was  treated  with  kindness  by 
the  Roman  general  The  following  year  he 
was  oaiTied  to  Italy,  where  he  was  compelled 
to  adorn  the  splendid  triumph  of  his  conqueror 
(November  30,  187),  and  afterward  cast  mto  a 
dungeon,  from  whence,  however,  tbe  interces- 
sion of  iEmilius  procured  his  release,  and  be 
was  permitted  to  end  his  days  in  an  honorable 
captivity  at  Alba.  He  survived  his  removal 
thither  a  few  years,  and  died,  according  to  some 
accounts,  by  voluntary  starration,  whUe  others, 
fortunately  with  less  probability,  represent  him 
as  ftlling  a  victim  to  tbe  cruelty  of  his  guards, 
who  deprived  him  of  sleep.  Perseus  h^  been 
twice  married ;  tbe  name  of  bis  first  wife,  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  killed  with  bis  own  hand  in 
afit  of  passion,  is  not  recorded ;  bis  second,  La- 
odice,  was  tbe  daughter  of  Seleuous  IT.  Philo- 
patoT.  He  left  two  children :  a  son,  Alexander, 
and  a  daughter,  both  apparently  by  his  second 
marriage,  as  they  were  mere  children  when  car- 
ried to  Rome.  Besides  these,  he  had  adopted 
his  younger  brother  Philip,  who  appears  to  have 
been  regarded  by  him  as  the  heir  to  his  throne, 
and  became  the  partner  of  bis  captivity. 

PsxalA.    Yid.  Pbrsis. 

Pssalci  MoNTSs.    Vid.  Piasici  Montes. 

Passlaua  Sinus,  PsssIcok  Marb  {&  Ilepauic 
K6^no(,  ^  TlepotK^  ^aXaaaa,  and  ottier  forms : 
tht  Pertian  Gulf),  is  the  name  given  by  the 
later  geographers  to  tbe  great  gulf  of  tbe  Mare 
Erythraeum  (now  Indian  Ocean),  extending  in  a 
southeastern  direction  from  tbe  mouths  of  the 
Tigris,  between  the  nonheastera  coast  of  Ara- 
bia and  the  opposite  coast  of  Soslana,  Persia, 
and  Carmania,  to  the  narrow  strait  formed  by 
the  long  tongue  of  land  which  projects  ftom  the 
northern  side  of  Oman  in  Arabia,  by  which  strait 
it  is  connected  with  the  more  open  gulf  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  called  Paragon  Sinus  (now  Gulf 
of  Oman).  Hie  earlier  Greek  writers  knuw 
nothing  of  it.  Herodotus  does  not  distinguish 
it  from  the  Erythrtean  Sea.  The  voyage  of 
Alexander's  admiral  Nearchus  from  the  Indus 
to  the  Tigris  made  it  better  known,  but  still  the 
ancient  geographers  in  general  give  very  inac- 
curate statements  of  its  size  ana  form. 

PcBslDBa  (TlepaeldTK,  Tltpaiild6v(),  a  patronym 
ic  nveo  to  the  descendants  of  Perses. 

PsBBia,  and  very  rarely  Pbbsia  Uepalc,  end 
^  liepatK^  sc.  y^,  the  fbm.  adjectives,  the  masc. 
being  TlepffiKo^,  from  the  ethnic  noun  Tlipa^c,  pi. 
Tlipaai,  fem.  Ilepai;,  Latin  Persa  and  Perses, 
pi.  Persa :  in  modern  Persian  and  Arabic,  Fart 
or  Fartitlan,  i.  e.,  itan,  land  of.  Fart— Old  Per< 
sian  part,  horte  or  koraeman  .*  Eng.  Per«ia),  ong- 
ioally  a  small  mountaiooDs  district  of  Western 
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Aaia,  tying  on  the  northeastern  side  of  the  Per- 
Bian  Quir,  aod  surrounded  on  the  other  sides  by 
monDtains  and  deserts.  Oa  the  Doribwest  and 
north  it  was  separated  from  Susiana,  Media, 
and  Parthia  by  the  little  river  Oroatia  or  Orosis, 
and  by  Mons  Parachoathras  ;  and  on  the  east 
fnim  Carmania  by  no  definite  boundaries  in  the 
Desert.  The  only  level  part  of  the  country  was 
the  strip  of  sea-coast  called  Peksis  Pj.Ri.Lii ; 
the  rest  was  intersected  with  branches  of  Mons 
Paractioathras,  the  valleys  between  which  were 
watered  by  several  rivers,  the  chief  of  which 
were  the  Abazbb,  Crstrs,  and  Hcnns  :  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  which  was  called  Koilv 
Persib,  stood  the  capital  cities  Pasjibqada  and 
PEBSEPOLia.  The  country  has  a  remarkable 
variety  of  climate  and  of  products ;  the  northern 
mouotainous  regions  being  comparatively  cold, 
bat  with  good  pastures,  especially  for  camels ; 
the  middle  slopes  having  a  temperate  climate, 
and  producing  abundance  ofliiiitandwine;  and 
tLe  southern  strip  of  coast  being  intensely  hot 
and  sandy,  with  little  vegetation  except  the 
palm-tree.  The  inhabitants  were  a  collection 
of  nomad  tribes  of  the  IndO'European  stock,  who 
eaUed  themselves  by  a  name  which  is  given  in 
Greek  as  Abtai  ('Apratot),  and  which,  like  the 
kindred  Median  name  of  Axii  {'Apioi),  signifies 
noi/e  or  hoTtorabU,  and  is  applied  especially  to 
the  true  worshippers  of  Ormuzd  and  foUowers 
of  Zoroaster :  it  was,  in  fact,  rather  a  title  of 
honor  than  a  proper  name  ;  the  true  collective 
name  of  the  people  seems  to  have  been  P4raca. 
According  to  Herodotus,  they  were  divided  into 
three  classes  or  castes :  first,  the  nohlea  or  war- 
riors, containing  the  three  tribes  of  Uie  Pasab- 
oADs,  who  were  the  most  noble,  and  to  whom 
the  royal  family  of  the  Achsmenidae  b^onged, 
the  Marpbii,  and  the  Maspii ;  secondly,  the  ag- 
ricaltural  and  other  settled  tribes,  namely,  the 
Pantbialsei,  Derusirei,  and  Germanii;  thirdly, 
the  tribes  which  remained  nomadic,  nainely,  the 
Dan,  Mardi,  Dropici,  and  Sagartii,  names  com- 
mon to  other  parts  of  Western  and  Central  Asia. 
The  Persians  had  a  close  eUmical  affinity  to  the 
Medea,  and  followed  the  same  customs  and  re- 
.igion.  Yid.  Maoi,  Zoroastbk.  The  simple  and 
warlike  habits  which  they  cultivated  in  their  na- 
tive mountains  preserved  them  from  the  cor- 
rupting influences  which  enervated  their  Median 
brethren ;  so  that  from  t>eing,  as  we  find  them 
at  the  beginning  of  their  recorded  history,  the 
subject  member  of  the  Medo-Persian  kingdom, 
they  obtained  the  supremacy  nnder  Ctkub,  the 
founder  of  the  great  Persian  empire,  B.C.  659. 
Of  the  Persian  history  before  this  date  we  know 
but  little :  the  native  poetical  annalists  of  a  later 
period  are  perfectly  untrustworthy :  the  addi- 
tional light  lately  obtained  from,  the  Persian  io- 
scriptiona  is,  so  fhr  as  i(  goes,  confirmatory  of 
the  Greek  writers,  Ihrni  whom,  and  from  some 
small  portions  of  Scripture,  all  our  knowledge 
of  ancient  Persian  history  is  derived.  Accord- 
ing to  these  accooots,  the  Persians  were  first 
SDojected  by  the  Medes  under  Pbraortes,  aboat 
B.C.  688,  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
great  Median  empire ;  but  they  continued  to  be 
governed  by  their  own  princes,  the  Achemeni- 
dse.  An  account  of  the  revolution,  by  which 
the  supremacy  was  transferred  to  the  Persians, 
'f  giveii  under  Crsos.  At  this  time  there  ex- 
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isteil  in  Western  Asia  two  other  great  king* 
doms,  the  Lydian,  which  comprised  nearly  the 
whole  of  Asia  Minor,  west  of  the  River  Halys, 
which  separated  ft  from  the  Medo-Persian  ter- 
ritories, and  the  Babylonian,  which,  besides  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley,  embraced  Syria 
and  Palestine.  By  the  successive  conquest  of 
these  kingdoms,  the  dominions  of  Cyrus  were 
extended  on  the  west  as  far  as  the  coasts  of  the 
Euxine,  the  ^Egean.  and  the  Mediterranean,  anu 
to  the  frontier  of  Egypt.  Turning  his  arms  in 
the  opposite  direction,  be  sabdoed  Oactria,  and 
effected  some  oonqaests  beyond  the  Oxus,  but 
fell  in  battle  with  the  Massagetse.  Vid.  Ctbds. 
His  son  Cambyses  added  Egypt  to  the  empire. 
Vid.  CAHBrsGs.  Upon  his  death  the  Magian 
priesthood  made  an  effort  to  restore  the  suprem- 
acy to  the  Medes  {vid.  Magi,  Svexdis),  whicb 
was  defeated  by  the  conspiracy  of  the  seven 
Persian  chieftains,  whose  success  conferred  the 
crown  upon  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes.  ^is 
king  was  at  first  occupied  with  crushing  rebell 
ions  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  and  with  the 
two  expeditions  against  Scythia  and  Cyrenaica, 
of  which  the  former  entirely  failed,  and  the  la^ 
ter  was  only  partially  sncceesfhl.  He  conquer- 
ed Thrace,  and  on  the  east  he  added  the  valley 
of  the  Indus  to  the  kingdom ;  but  in  this  quar- 
ter the  power  of  Persia  seems  never  to  have 
been  much  more  than  nominal.  The  Persian 
empire  had  now  reached  its  greatest  extent, 
from  Thrace  and  CyrenaTca  on  the  west  to  the 
Indus  on  the  east,  and  from  the  Euxine,  the 
Caucasus  (or,  rather,  a  little  below  it),  the  Cas- 
pian, uid  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes  on  ^e  north, 
to  .Ethiopia,  Arabia,  and  the  Eirthrnan  Sea  oo 
the  south,  and  it  embraced,  in  Europe,  Thrace 
and  some  of  the  Greek  cities  north  of  the  Eux- 
ine  ;  in  Africa,  Egypt  and  Cyrenaica ;  in  Asia, 
on  the  west,  Palestine,  Phcenicia,  Syria,  the  sev- 
eral districts  of  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  Mesopo 
tamia,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Susiana,  Atropatene, 
Great  Media ;  on  the  north,  Hyrcania,  Mat^ 
ana,  Bactriana,  and  Sogdiana  ;  on  the  east,  the 
Paropamisus.  Arachosia,  and  India  (t.  e.,  part  of 
the  Punjab  and  Scinde) ;  on  the  south,  Persia, 
Carmania,  and  Gedrosia  ;  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  eastern  part,  Parthia,  Aria,  and  Drangiaiia. 
The  capital  cities  of  the  empire  were  Bwylott, 
Snsa,  Ecbatana  in  Media,  and,  though  these 
were  seldom,  if  ever,  used  as  residences,  Pasar- 
gada  and  Persepolis  in  Persia.  ( Vid.  the  sev- 
eral articles.)  Of  this  vast  empire  Darius  un- 
dertook the  organization,  and  divided  it  into 
twenty  satrapies,  of  which  a  full  account  is 
given  by  Herodotus.  For  the  other  details  ot 
his  reign,  and  especially  the  commencement  of 
the  wars  with  Greece,  vid.  Dabiob.  Of  the  re- 
maining period  of  ^e  ancient  Persian  htstorr 
till  the  Macedonian  conquest,  a  sufficient  af. 
stract  will  be  found  under  the  names  of  the  se« 
eral  kings,  a  list  of  whom  is  now  subjoined . 
(1.)  CvRUB,  B.C.  569-589  ;  (2.)  Cambyses,  529- 
622;  (3.)Usurpationof  the  pseudo-Sue bdis.  sev- 
en months,  622-521 ;  (4.)  Darids  I.,  son  ofHy*- 
taspes,  521-485;  (6.)  Xebxbs  1,486-165  ;  (6.) 
Usurpation  of  Abtabancs,  seven  months,  465- 
464 ;  (7.)  Abtaxbbzbs  I.  Lonoimanus,  4S^-MS  « 
(8.)  XBBzBe  II.,  two  months;  (9.)  SoaDiAKVB, 
seven  months,  425-4S4;  (10.)  Ochus,  or  Darius 
II.  Notbus,  434-406;  (11.)  AbtaxbbxbsIJ  Mae 
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moD,40&-359;  (12.)Ochii9,or  Abtaxbbzes  III , 
359-338;  (13.)ABflE8,838-336;  (t4.)DiKm8nr. 
Codomannus,  336-^1.  Fi'd.  Alkzandbr.  Here 
the  ancient  history  of  Persia  ends  as  a  king* 
d^m ;  but,  as  a  people,  the  Persians  proper,  un- 
der the  infiuence  especially  of  their  religion, 
preserved  t>ieir  existence,  and  at  length  resain- 
ed  theii  independence  on  the  dowofalt  of  the 
Partliidn  empire.  Vid.  SmaAjnjtx.  In  reading 
the  Roman  poets,  it  nrnst  be  remembered  that 
they  constantly  use  Perta  as  well  as  Medi  as  a 
geneial  term  for  the  nations  east  of  the  Euphra- 
tes and  Tigris,  and  especially  for  the  Parthians. 

Perbius  Flaccus,  a.,  the  poet,  was  a  Roman 
knigiit  connected  by  blood  and  marriage  with 
persons  of  the  higl^t  rank,  and  was  bom  at 
Volaterne  in  Etniria  on  the  4th  of  December, 
A.D.  34.  He  received  the  first  mdiments  of 
education. in  his'  native  town,  remaining  there 
until  the  age  of  twelve,  and  then  removed  to 
Rome,  where  he  studied  grammar  under  the 
celebrated  Hemmins  Palsmoo,  and  rhetoric  un- 
der Verginioa  Flavins.  He  was  allerward  the 
pupil  ot  Conintas  the  Stoic,  who  became  the 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  of  bis  future  life, 
and  to  whom  he  attached  himself  so  closely 
that  he  never  quitted  bis  side.  While  yet  a 
youth  he  was  on  familiar  terms  with  Lucan, 
with  Cesius  Bassus  the  lyric  poet,  and  Vitb 
several  other  persons  of  literary  eminence.  He 
was  tenderly  beloved  1^  the  higb-minded  Preios 
nirasea,  and  seems  to  luve  been  well  worthy 
of  such  aflfection,  for  he  is  described  as  a  virto- 
003  and  pleasing  yonth.  He  died  of  a  disease 
of  the  stomach,  on  the  S4th  of  November,  A.D. 
OS,  before  he  had  completed  bis  twenty-e^bth 
year.  The  extant  works  of  Persius,  who,  we 
are  told,  wrote  seldom  and  ^wly,  consiM  of 
six  abort  satires,  extending  in  all  to  six  bandied 
and  fifty  hexameter  lines,  and  were  left  In  an 
mfioi^ed  state.  They  were  slightly  corrected 
after  bis  death  by  Corautns,  while  Ceesins  Bas- 
sus was  permitted,  at  hta  own  earnest  request, 
to  be  the  editor.  In  boyhood  Peraios  had  writ- 
ten some  other  poems,  which  were  destroyed 
by  the  advice  of  Corautus.  Few  productions 
have  ever  enjoyed  more  popularity  than  the  Sat- 
ires ;  bat  it  would  seem  that  Persios  owes  not 
a  little  of  his  &me  to  a  cause  which  natnrally 
might  have  produced  an  efi^ct  directly  the  re- 
verse, we  mean  the  multitude  of  strange  terms, 
proverbial  phrases,  far-fetched  metaphors,  and 
abrupt  transitions  which  every  where  embarrass 
our  progress.  The  difficulty  experienced  in  re- 
moTing  these  impedimenta  neceasarily  impress- 
es  both  the  words  and  the  ideas  upon  every  one 
who  has  carefully  studied  his  pages,  and  hence 
no  aatho^  clings  more  closely  to  our  memory. 
The  first  satire  is  superior  both  in  plan  and  ex- 
ecution to  the  r^st ;  and  those  passages  in  the 
fifth,  where  Persius  describes  the  process  by 
which  his  own  moral  and  intellectual  faculties 
were  expanded,  are  remaifcable  for  their  grace 
and  beauty.  The  best  editions  ara  by  Jahn, 
Lips.,  1843,  and  by  Heinrich,  Lipa.,  1844. 

PeRTiNAX,  Helvios,  Roman  ernperor  from 
January  lat  to  March  28th,  A.D.  193,  was  of 
bumble  origin,  and  rose  from  the  post  of  centn- 
rion  both  to  the  highest  military  and  civil  com- 
mands in  tho  reigns  of  M-  Aurelius  and  Com- 
nodos.   On  the  Harder  of  Commodaa.on  the 


last  day  of  September,  193,  Pertfnax,  who  w 
then  sixty-six  years  of  age,  was  reluctantly  pci 
suaded  to  accept  the  empire.   He  commencec 
his  reign  by  introducing  extensive  reforms  inti 
the  civil  and  military  administration  of  the  em- 
pire ;  but  the  troops,  who  had  been  accustomed 
both  to  ease  and  license  under  Coramodua,  were 
disgusted  with  the  discipline  which  be  atteiii|it- 
ed  to  enforce  upon  them,  and  murdered  their 
new  sovereign  alter  a  reign  of  two  months  and 
twenty-seven  days.  On  his  death  the  prsetorian 
troops  put  up  the  empire  to  sale,  which  was  pur- 
chased by  WL.  DidiuB  Salvius  Julianus.    Vid.  p.' 
2fi6.  b. 

PebdsIa  (Perustnns:  now  Perugia),  an  an- 
cient city  in  the  eartern  part  <rf'  Etmria,  between 
the  Lake  Trasimenus  and  the  'Hber,  and  one 
of  the  twelve  cities  of  the  Etruscan  confeder- 
acy. It  was  situated  on  a  hill,  and  was  strongly 
fortified  by  nature  and  by  art.  In  conjunction 
with  the  other  cities  of  Etruria,  it  long  resisted 
the  power  of  the  Romans,  and  at  a  later  period 
it  was  made  a  Roman  oohmy.  It  is  memorable 
in  the  civil  wars  as  the  phuM  in  which  L.  Anto 
nius,  the  brother  of  the  triumvir,  took  refuge 
when  he  was  no  longer  able  to  of^se  Octavi- 
anus  in  the  field,  and  where  he  was  kept  closely 
blockaded  by  Octavianus  for  some  iponths,  from 
the  end  of  B.C.  41  to  the  spring  of  40.  Famine 
compelled  it  to  snrrender ;  bnt  one  of  its  citi- 
zens having  set  fire  to  his  own  house,  the  fiamea 
spteaA,  and  the  whole  city  was  burned  to  the 
giouDd,  The  war  between  L.  Antonina  and 
Octavianus  is  known  flrom  the  long  siege  of  this 
town  by  the  name  of  the  Bellum  Peruainum.  It 
was  rebuilt  and  colonized  anew  by  Augustus, 
from  whom  it  received  the  snmame  of  Atigittia. 
In  the  later  time  of  the  empire  it  was  the  most 
Important  city  in  all  Etnuia,  and  long  resisted 
the  Gotha.  Part  of  the  walls  and  some  of  the 
gates  of  Perusia  still  remain.  The  best  pre- 
served of  the  gates  is  now  called  Arco  d'Au- 
gutto,  from  the  inscription  Atovsta  Pervsia 
over  the  arch ;  the  whole  structure  is  at  least 
sixty  or  seventy  feet  high.  Several  interesting 
tombs,  with  valoable  remains  of  Etmscan  art, 
have  been  discovered  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
city. 

PaacBiniliJS  Nigbb.    Vid.  Nioeb. 

PbssInds  or  PsBfifOB  (Ileaaivoil^,  IleaivoSp 
HeaaivovvTiot,  fern.  UtamvowTli :  ruins  at  BaU 
Hiaar),  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  southwest- 
ern corner  of  Galatia,  on  the  southern  slope  of 
Mount  Dindymns  or  Agdiatis,  was  celebrated  as 
a  <ditef  seat  of  the  worship  of  Cyhele,  under  the 
suriiame  of  Agdistis,  whose  temple,  crowded 
with  ridiee,  stood  on  a  hill  outside  the  city.  In 
this  temple  was  a  wooden  (Livy  says  stone) 
image  of  the  goddess,  which  was  temoved  to 
Rome,  to  satisfy  an  oracle  in  the  Sibylline  books. 
Under  Constantino  the  city  was  made  the  cap- 
ital of  the  proTinoe  of  GaliUa  Sahitaris,  but  it 
gradually  decUned  nnttl  the  sixth  century,  after 
which  it  is  no  more  mentioi  ed. 

PsTALfA  or  pETALliB  (uow  Petabut),  an  unin- 
habited and  rooky  island  off  the  southwestern 
coast  of  Eubcsa,  at  the  entranoe  into  the  Euri- 
pus. 

pETBr.}A  or  PbtIlU  [TlemXla '.  Petelinas :  now 
Strong/^),  an  ancient  Qreek  town  on  the  eask 
ern  ooaat  of  Brnttiam,  foaadcd,  aeoording  ta 
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tradition,  by  Philoctefes.  (Virj.,  Mn.,  iii.,  402.) ' 
Tt  was  situated  north  of  Croton,  to  whose  terri-  ' 
lory  it  originally  t>elonged,  bat  it  was  afterward 
conqaered  by  the  Lacanians.  It  remained  faith- 
ful to  the  Romans,  when  the  other  cities  of  Bmt- 
^iiim  'ST'iIted  to  Hannibal,  and  it  was  not  till 
adcr  a  long  and  desperate  mistance  that  it  was 
taken  hy  one  of  Hannibal's  generals.  It  was 
.*cpcopled  by  Hannibal  with  Bnittians ;  but  the 
Romans  sobsequently  collected  the  remains  of 
ihe  former  pDpalati<Hi,  and  put  them  again  in 
[losseBsion  of  the  uiwa. 

rPBTKKBs.    Vid.  Pkuhbs.] 

P&TSdN  (UcTEwv.  Uereunitof:),  a  small  town 
in  Bceotia,  of  unceitaiTi  site,  dependent  upon 
Haliartus  according  to  some,  and  upon  Tliebes 
according  to  others. 

PiTEda  (Ilereuf),  son  of  Omeas,  and  father 
of  Meneslheas,  was  expelled  from  Athens  by 
^geus,  and  want  to  Phocls,  where  he  founded 
Stiris. 

PBTiLTcsorPETtLLTos.  1.  CiPiTOLiinis.  Vid. 
Capitolihus. — S.  CessIlib.   Yid.CKKExi,a. — 

3.  SpuniMUB,    Vid.  Spqrinds. 

[Petinbs  (TJerlv^c)  or  Pbtbkbs,  one  of  the 
Persian  generals  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
with  Ale»nder :  he  waa  alaio  at  the  battle  of 
the  Granicoa.] 

PvtosIbis  (nerSatpii),  an  Egyptian  priest  and 
astrologer,  generally  named  along  with  N»diep- 
803,  an  Egyptian  kin?.  The  two  are  said  to  be 
the  foanders  of  astnuogy.  Some  works  on  as- 
trology were  extant  under  his  name.  Like  our 
own  ully,  PetoairlB  became  the  common  name 
for  an  aatrologer.   (Jut,,  vt.,  680.) 

PetotIo  or  PcBToTio  (now  Pttuui),  a  town  in 
Pannonia  Superior,  on  the  frontiers  of  Noricum, 
and  on  the  Dravus  (now  Drove),  was  a  Roman 
colony  with  the  surname  Ulpia,  having  been 
probably  enlarged  and  made  a  colony  by  Tra- 
jan or  Hadrian.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  towns 
of  Pannonia,  had  an  imperial  palace,  and  was 
the  head-qaarten  of  a  Roman  legion.  The  an- 
cient town  was  probably  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Drare,  opposite  the  modem  Peitau,  as  it  is 
only  on  the  former  spot  that  inscriptions,  coins, 
and  other  antiquities  have  been  found. 

Pbtba  (ij  UcTfia :  IleT/joiof,  Petrffius,  later  Pe- 
trensis),  ttie  name  of  several  cittea  built  on 
rocks  or  in  rocky  idacea.  1.  A  small  place  in 
the  Corinthian  territory,  probably  on  the  coast, 
near  the  borders  of  Argolis.— 3.  A  place  in  Elis, 
not  far  from  the  city  of  Elis,  of  which  some  sup- 
pose it  to  bare  been  tbe  acropolis.  The  se- 
pulchral monomeat  of  the  philosopher  Pyrrho 
was  shown  here.— S.  (Now  Cata  deila  Pietra), 
also  called  Pbtbjka  and  Pnalm  (tbe  pec^le 
Uerpivoi  and  Petifai),  an  inland  town  of  Sicily, 
on  the  road  from  Agrigentum  to  Panormos. — 

4.  A  town  on  the  coast  of  Illyricum,  with  a  bad 
harbor. — 6.  A  city  of  Plena  in  Macedonia. — 
6.  A  fortress  of  the  Ktedi  in  Thrace.— 7.  (PI. 
neut.),  a  jAace  in  Dacia,  on  one  of  the  three 
great  roads  which  crossed  the  Danube. — 8.  In 
Pontus,  a  foitreas  baiU  by  Justinian,  on  a  preci- 
pice on  the  aearooast,  between  the  rivers  Ba- 
thys  and  Aoinasis.— 9.  In  Stwdiana,  near  the 
Ozus  (Q.  Curt.,  vii..  11).— 10.  By  far  the  moat 
celebrated  of  all  the  places  of  this  name  was 
Pbtra  or  Petsjb  (now  Wady-Miaa),  in  Arabia 
pstfKa,  the  capital  first  of  the  Idumcana.  ard 
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afterward  of  the  Nabathsans.  It  is  p.*:bab]y 
the  same  place  which  is  called  Selah  ('which 
means,  like  nirpat  a  rock)  and  Joktheel  in  the 
Old  Teatament.  It  lies  in  tbe  midst  of  the 
mountains  of  Seir,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hof, 
just  half  way  between  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
head  of  tbe  ^lanitic  Gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  a 
valley,  or  rather  ravine,  surrounded  by  almost 
inaccessible  precipices,  which  is  entered  by  a 
narrow  goige  on  the  east,  the  rocky  walls 
which  approach  ao  eloaelj  as  aometimes  hardt; 
to  permit  two  horsemen  to  ride  abreast.  On 
the  banks  of  the  river  which  runs  through  this 
ravine  stood  the  city  itself,  a  mile  in  lenstb  and 
half  a  mile  in  breadth,  between  the  sides  of  the 
valley,  and  some  fine  ruins  of  its  public  build- 
ings still  remain.  But  this  is  not  all :  the  rocks 
which  surround,  not  only  the  main  valley,  but 
all  its  lateral  ravines,  a»  completely  honey, 
combed  with  excaTationa,  some  of  which  were 
tombs,  aome  temples,  and  some  private  houses, 
at  the  entrances  to  which  tbe  surface  of  tbe 
rock  is  scnIptuiBd  into  magnificent  architectural 
fa^adea  and  other  figures,  whose  details  are 
often  BO  well  preserved  as  to  appear  but  just 
chiselled,  while  the  eflTect  is  wonderfully  height- 
ened by  the  brilliant  variegated  colors  of  the 
rock,  where  red,  pnn^,  yellow,  shy-bine,  black, 
and  Vhite  are  seen  in  distinct  layers.  These 
ruins  are  chieiSy  of  the  Roman  period,  when  Pe- 
tra  had  become  an  important  city  as  a  centre 
of  the  caravan  traffic  of  the  Nabathsans.  At 
the  time  of  Augustus,  as  Strabo  learned  from  a 
friend  who  had  resided  there,  it  contained  many 
Romans  and  other  foreignets,  and  was  governed 
by  a  native  prince.  It  had  maintained  its  inde- 
pendence against  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  and 
retained  it  under  the  Romans  till  the  time  of 
Trajan,  by  whom  it  was  taken.  It  was  the 
chief  city  of  tbe  whole  country  of  Arabia  Pe- 
traea,  which  probably  derived  its  name'  from  Pe- 
tra ;  and  nnder  tbe  later  empire  it  waa  the  capi- 
tal of  Palmtina  Tenia. 

Pnaanta,  M.,  a  man  of  great  military  experi- 
ence, is  first  mentioned  In  B.C.  62,  Trtien  ho 
served  as  legatus  to  the  proconsul  C.  Antonins, 
and  commanded  the  army  in  the  battle  in  which 
Catiline  perished.  He  belonged  to  the  ariato. 
cratical  par^ ;  and  in  65  he  was  sent  into  Spain 
along  with  L.  Afnnina  aa  legatus  of  PomHT,  to 
whom  the  provinces  of  tlie  two  Spains  had  been 
granted.  Soon  afterthe  commencement  of  tbe 
civil  war  in  49,  Cssar  defeated  Afranius  and 
Petreius  in  Spain,  whereupon  the  latter  joined 
Pompey  in  Greece.  After  tbe  loss  of  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia  (48),  Petreius  crossed  over  to  Af- 
rica, and  took  an  active  part  in  the  canipaigB  in 
4S,  which  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  deciaive 
defeat  of  ttie  Pompeian  army  at  tbe  battle  of 
Thapsus.  Petreius  then  fled  with  Juba,  and, 
despairing  of  safety,  they  fell  by  each  other's 
hands. 

Pbtsihus  (now  RoccA  mojUi  Ragoni),  a 
mountain  near  Sinoessa,  on  the  confines  of  La- 
.  tium  and  Campwia,  on  which  good  wine  was 
grown. 

l^raficSBlt,  a  people  in  Gallia  Aqnitanica.  in 
the  modern  Perigord.  Their  ooantiy  coatained 
iron  mines,  and  their  chief  town  was  Yeaonna 
(now  Pmgiuax). 

[PavBoni,  luughter  of  a  man  of  cmanlar 
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PETRONIUS,  C. 


PHJ2/  X. 


:BnR,  was  fi»t  the  wile  of  VitelUos,  and  apbse* 
(uentlj  of  Dolabella.  By  VheUios  she  had  a 
•on  Fetronlanus,  whom  his  fiitiicr  put  to  death.] 

[pKTsoHiDs,  C.  I.  Succeeded ^UusGalluB  in 
the  government  of  Egypt,  and  carried  on  wai  in 
B.C.  32  against  the .>£tbiopians,  who  had  inrad- 
edEgypt  under theirqueeo  Candace.  Petronius 
not  only  drove  back  the  Ethiopians,  but  took 
many  of  their  towns.  He  was  a  friend  of  Her- 
od* and  sent  com  to  Jodea  when  the  latter 
country  was  visited  by  a  famine. — S.  Tdbpilu- 
ifDB.  consul  A.D.  61  with  C.  CKSonios  Pstns, 
succeeded  Suetoni<is  Paulinus  as  governor  of 
Britain,  but  did  nothing  in  that  capacity,  though 
he  received  the  triumphal  insignia  in  A.D.  65. 
He  was  put  to  death  at  the  eommenoement  of 
the  reign  of  Galba  ] 

FitbomIus,  C  cr  T.,  an  accomplished  rolup- 
toaiy  at  the  court  of  Nero.  He  was  one  of  the 
chosen  companions  of  Nero,  and  was  regarded 
as  director-in-chief  of  the  imperial  pleasures,  the 
judge  whose  decision  upon  the  merits  of  any 
proposed  scheme  of  enjoyment  was  held  as  Aadl 
{cleganlM  arbiter).  The  influence  tbns  acquir- 
ed excited  the  jeaknis  snqiicions  of  Tigellinus : 
bB  was  acetued  of  treason ;  and  believing  that 
destruction  was  ineritable,  be  resolved  to  die  as 
be  bad  lived,  and  'to  excite  admiration  by  the 
frivolous  eccentricity  of  bis  end.  Having  caused 
his  veins  to  be  opened,  he  from  time  to  Ume 
arrested  the  flow  of  blood  by  the  amplication  of 
bandages.  Daring  tbe  iDlarrals  he  ooavenBd 
with  his  friends,  and  even  showed  himself  in 
the  public  streets  of  Ouma,  where  these  events 
took  place ;  so  that  at  last,  when  he  sunk  from 
exhaustion,  bis  death  (A.D.  66),  although  com- 
pulsory, appeared  to  be  tbe  result  of  natural  and 
gradual  decay.  He  is  said  to  have  dispatebed 
in  iiis  last  moments  a  sealed  document  to  the 
prince,  taunting  him  with  his  brutal  excesses. 
A  work  has  come  down  to  us  bearing  tbe  title 
PetrenH  ArHlri  Satyriam,  which,  as  it  now  ex- 
isU,  is  composed  era  series  of  fragments,  cbiedy 
in  prose,  but  interspersed  with  numeroas  pieces 
of  poetry.  It  is  a  sort  of  comic  romapce,  in 
which  the  adventures  of  a  certain  Encolpius  and 
his  companions  in  the  sooth  of  Italy,  (^iefly  in 
Naples  or  ita  environa^  are  made  a  vehicle  for 
exposing  the  fiUse  taste  and  vices  of  the  age. 
Unfbrtnnatoly,  the  vices  of  the  personages  intro- 
dneed  are  dspioted  with  such  fidelity  that  we 
are  perpetually  disgusted  by  the  obscenity  of 
tbe  descriptions.  The  longest  section  is  gener- 
ally known  as  the  Supper  of  TrinuUekie,  present- 
ing ua  with  a  detailed  accoimt  of  a  fiuAastio 
banquet,  such  as  tbe  gourmands  of  tbe  empire 
were  wont  to  exhibit  on  their  tables.  Next  in 
interest  is  tbe  well-known  tale  of  tbe  Ephesian 
Matron.  A  great  number  of  conflicting  opinions 
have  been  formedby  scholars  with  regard  to  the 
author  of  the  Satyrieon.  Many  suppose  that  be 
is  the  same  person  as  the  C.  or  T.  Petronius 
mentioned  above  ;  and  though  there  are  no 
proofs  in  &vor  of  this  hypotlwsis,  yet  there  is 
good  reason  to  bdieve  that  the  work  belongs  to 
tbe  first  century,  or,  at  all  events,  is  not  later 
than  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  The  best  edition  is 
by  P.  Burmannus,  4to,  Traj.  ad  Rhen.,  1709,  and 
again  Amst.,  1743. 

[Pbtsobidius,  L.,  a  standard-bearer,  died  fight- 
'ac  bravely  wbsn  Titnrins  Sabinns  and  Aurua- 


enleiLv  Cotta  were  destroyed  with  their  tioopt 
byAmblorix,  B.C.  M.} 

Pcscc  (Tlevjnr :  now  Piesina),  an  island  in 
Mcesia  Inferior,  formed  by  the  two  southern 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  of  which  the  most  south- 
ernly  was  also  called  Peuce,  but  more  commonl> 
the  Sacred  Month.  This  island  is  of  a  triangu- 
lar form,  and  is  said  by  the  ancients  to  be  at 
large  as  Rhodes.  It  was  inhabited  by  tbe  Pen- 
eini,  who  were  a  tribe  of  the  Bastams,  and  toot 
their  name  from  tbe  island. 

now  Ptkheli  or  Pakhoti),  a  city  and  district  in  the 
northwest  of  India  intra  Oaagem,  between  the* 
rivers  Indus  and  Saastus. 

Pbscbstab  {UevKioTOi),  a  Macedonian,  and  a 
distinguished  officer  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
He  had  tbe  chief  share  in  saving  tbe  life  of 
Alexander  in  the  assault  on  tite  city  of  the  MalV 
in  India,  and  waa  afterward  appointed  by  the 
king  to  the  satrapy  of  Persia.  In  the  division 
of  the  provinces  after  the  death  of  Alexandei 
(B.C.  323),  he  obtained  the  renewal  of  his  gov 
ernment  of  Peisia.  He  fought  on  the  side  o 
Eumenes  against  Antigonas  (317-816),  but  dis- 
played both  arrogance  and  insabordination  in 
these  campaigns.  Upon  the  surrender  of  Eu- 
menes  by  the  Ar^yraspids,  Pencestas  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Antigoous,  who  deprived  him  of 
hia  satrapy. 

PaucirlA.    Vid.  Apuli. 

PiBcini.    Vid.  Peucb. 

[Phacb  (4aK$),  sister  of  Ulysses,  according  tc 
some  accounte  called  Callisto.] 

PhacIuh  (4uf»oi> :  ^aitievt-  uo'vr  Ali/aka),  9 
mountain  fortress  of  Thessaly,  in  the  distrv:! 
Hestifeotis,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Peneas, 
northeast  of  Limnna. 

[Phaouba  (*aito&oa),  the  capital  t^theNomos 
Arabia  in  Lower  Egypt,  portions  of  which  werr 
on  both  banks  of  the  Nile,  thirty-six  miles  froa> 
Pelusium.  At  this  place  Uie  canal  began  which 
ran  from  the  Nile  to  tbe  Arabian  Gulf  Tho 
ruins  on  this  site  atill  bear  the  name  TeU  Fa 

ihu.] 

Ph kcvts A  (^oKOvaffa:  now  Fecussn),  sn  islani' 
in  the  .£gean  Sea,  one  of  the  Sporades. 

Pha A  {*aid),  the  name  of  Uie  sow  of  Crom- 
myon  in  Megaris,  which  ravaged  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  was  slain  by  Theseus. 

Pbaaces  (4a/aKer,  ^airjKet),  a  fobulona  people 
immortalized  by  the  Odyssey,  who  inhabited  the 
island  Sobbbia  (Sjcep/a),  situated  at  tbe  extreme 
western  part  of  tbe  earth,  and  who  were  gov- 
erned by  King  Aldnoos.  Vid.  Alcinods.  They 
are  described  by  Homer  as  a  people  fond  of  the 
feast,  the  lyre,  and  the  dance,  and  bence  their 
name  passed  into  a  proverb  to  indicate  persons 
of  luxurious  and  sensual  habits.  Thus  a  glut- 
ton is  called  Pkaax  by  Horace  (Bp-,  i-,  15,  24). 
The  ancients  identified  the  Homeric  Scberia 
with  Corcyra,  whence  the  latter  is  called  by  the 
poets  Phaaeia  tellue ;  but  there  is  no  sound  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  the  Identity  of  the  two  isl- 
ands,  and  it  is  better  to  regard  Schcria  as  alto- 
gether fabulous. 

Phaaz  (^at'of),  an  Athenian  orator  and  states- 
man, and  a  contemporary  of  Niciaa  and  Alcibia- 
des.  Some  critics  maintain  that  the  extant 
speech  against  Alcibiades,  commonly  attributed 
to  Andooides,  was  written  by  PU»ax. 
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PHiEDIMA. 


FHALACRA. 


[PHiEitKA  (iat6l(i^),  a  Persian  lady,  daughter 
of  Otanes,  was  one  of  the  wires  of  Cambyses 
and  of  Smerdia  the  magian.  It  was  through  her 
means  that  the  false  Smerdis  was  detectal  and 
exposed.] 

[Ph^siiimos  (^aidipot).  I.  A  king  of  the  Si- 
doriians,  who  hospitably  received  Menelaus  on 
hit  return  from  Troy. — 3.  A  native  of  Bisanthe 
tn  Macedonia,  or  of  Amastris  in  Paphlagonia, 
an  epigrammatic  poet,  four  of  whose  epigrams 
are  contained  in  the  Gjeek  Anthology.] 

PftiBDOK  l^aiduv),  a  Greek  philosopher,  ttib  a 
Dative  of  Elis,  and  of  high  birth,  but  was  taken 
"prisoner,  probably  about  B.C.  400,  and  waa 
brought  to  Athens.  It  is  said  that  he  ran  away 
from  his  master  to  Socrates,  and  was  ransomed 
by  one  of  the  friends  of  the  latter.  Pbsdon  was 
present  at  the  death  of  Socrates,  while  he  was 
■till  quite  a  youth.  He  appears  to  haTO  lived  in 
Athens  some  time  after  the  death  of  Socrates, 
aud  then  returned  to  Elis,  where  he  became  the 
founder  of  a  school  of  philosophy.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Plistaous,  after  whom  the  Elean  school 
was  merged  in  the  Eretrian.  Thb  dialogue  of 
Plato,  which  contains  an  account  of  the  death 
of  Socrates,  bears  the  name  of  Phedon. 

Phjedba  {ialSpa),  daughter  of  Minos  by  Pasf- 
|khae  or  Crete,  and  the  wire  of  Theseus.  She 
waa  the  step-mother  of  Hippolytus,  the  son  or 
Theseus,  with  whom  she  fell  in  love  ;  but  hav- 
ing been  repulsed  by  Hippolytus,  she  accused 
him  to  Theseus  of  having  attempted  her  dis- 
honor. After  the  death  of  Hippolytus,  his  inno- 
cence became  knowo  to  bis  fitthor,  and  Pbeedra 
made  away  with  herself.  For  details,  vU.  Hip- 
poLvrns. 

PUiGOBllDES.      Vid-  PaBWISSUS. 

Pr^sobIas  {^atSpiof),  a  town  in  the  south  of 
Arcadia,  southwest  of  Megalopolis,  fifteen  stadia 
from  the  Messenian  frontier. 

[PuADKiAs  {iaidpiac),  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants 
ID  Athens,  as  the  name  is  given  io  Xenoipbon ; 
the  common  reading  in  Demosthenes  has  FhRdi- 
mus.] 

Pn£DRU8($aiJ^£-).  l.AnEpicurean philoso- 
pher, and  the  president  of  the  Epicurean  school 
during  Cicero's  residence  in  Athens,  B.C.  80. 
He  died  in  70,  and  was  succeeded  by  Patron. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  gods  [Uepl 
•Seup),  of  which  an  intereatipg  fragment  was  dis- 
covered at  Herculaneum  in  1806,  and  published 
by  Petersen,  Hamb.,  1833.  Cio«ro  was  largely 
indebted  to  this  work  for  the  materials  of  the 
first  book  of  the  De  Nalura  Dtorum. — 2.  The 
X^tin  fabulist,  of  whom  we  know  nothing  but 
what  is  collected  or  inferred  from  bis  fables. 
He  was  ortginatly  a  slave,  and  was  brousht 
ftom  Thrace  or  Macedonia  to  Rome,  where  he 
learned  the  Latin  laogaage.  Aa  the  tiUe  of  hia 
work  is  Pkadri  Aug.  Liberti  Fabula  Mtopitt,  we 
must  conclude  that  be  had  belonged  to  Augus- 
tus, who  manumitted  him.  Under  Tiberius  he 
appears  to  have  undergone  some  persecution 
lirom  Sejaoua.  Tiie  fables  extant  under  the 
name  ofPboidnis  are  ninety-seven  in  number, 
written  in  iambic  verse,  and  distributed  into  five 
books.  Most  of  the  lablea  are  transfusions  of 
i:he./EBOpian  fables,  or  those  whioh  pass  as  suob, 
<Dto  I>atin  verse.  The  expression  is  generally 
idear  and  concise,  and  the  language,  with  some 
tew  ox^sptions,  as  pure  and  correct  as  we  shonld 
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ozpept  from  a  Roman  writer  of  the  AuguslaD 
age.  But  Phaidrus  has  not  escaped  censure 
when  be  has  deviated  from  his  GreeJc  model,  sad 
much  of  the  censure  is  just  The  best  febles 
are  those  in  which  he  has  kept  the  closest  to 
his  original.  Many  of  Uie  fables,  however,  are 
not  .^sopian,  as  the  matter  clearly  shows,  for 
they  refer  to  historical  events  of  a  much  later 
period  (v.,  1,  8 ;  iii.,  10) ;  and  Pheednis  himself, 
in  the  prologue  to  the  fifth  book,  intimates  that 
he  had  often  used  the  name  of  .£80p  only  to 
recommend  his  verses.  There  is  also  another 
Collection  of  thirty-two  ftbles  attributed  to 
.£aop,  and  entitled  Bpitotru  FabuUrunt,  which 
was  first  published  at  Naples  in  1809,  by  Cas- 
sittl.  Opinions  are  much  divided  as  to  the  gen- 
uineness of  this  collection.  The  probability  is, 
that  the  E^onu  is  founded  on  genuine  Rtwoan 
fables,  which,  in  the  process  of  traDScriptioa 
during  many  centuries,  have  undergone  consid- 
erable chanses.  The  last  and  only  criiicnl  edi- 
tion of  Pfasdrus  is  by  Orelli,  ZOrich,  1831 

PH.ANlBiTB.      Vid.  SODRATEB. 

PhjenIas.    Vid.  Phanus. 

Phastos  (^uarof  :  ^aiartot.  1.  A  town  in 
the  south  of  Crete,  near  Gortyoa,  twenty  ata- 
dia  from  the  sea,  with  a  port-town,  Matala  or 
Matalia,  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Heraclid 
Phsstus,  who  came  from  Sicyon  to  Crete.  The 
town  is  mentioned  by  Homer,  but  was  destroyed 
at  an  early  period  by  Gortyna.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Epimenides,  and  its  inhabitants  were 
celebrated  for  their  wit  and  sarcaam.~2.  A 
town  ofTbessaly,  in  the  district  Tbessaliotis. 

PaliTHoii  («a^v},  that  is,  <<  the  shining," 
occurs  in  Homer  as  an  epithet  or  aamame  of 
Helios  (the  Sun),  and  is  used  by  later  writers  as 
a  proper  name  for  Helios ;  but  it  is  more  com- 
monly known  as  the  name  of  a  son  of  Helios  fay 
the  Oceanid  Clymene,  the  wife  of  Merops.  The 
genealogy  of  Phaethon,  however,  is  not  the  same 
in  all  writers,  for  some  call  him  a  son  of  Oym- 
enus,  the  son  of  Helios  by  Merope,  or  s  aoa  of 
Helios  by  Prote,  or,  lastly,  a  son  of  Helios  by 
the  nymph  Rhode  or  Rhodos.  He  received  th 
significant  name  of  Phaetbon  from  his  father, 
and  was  afterward  presumptuous  and  ambitinus 
enough  to  request  his  father  to  allow  him  fot 
one  day  to  drive  the  chariot  of  the  sun  across 
the  heavens.  Helios  was  induced  by  the  en- 
treaties of  his  son  and  of  Clymene  to  yield,  bat, 
the  youth  being  too  weak  to  check  ihe  horses, 
they  rushed  out  of  their  usual  track,  and  came 
so  near  the  earth  as  almost  to  set  it  on  fire. 
Thereupon  Jupiter  (Zeus)  killed  him  with  a  flash 
of  lightning,  and  burled  him  down  into  the  River 
Eridanus.  His  sisters,  the  Heliade*  or  I'haethon- 
tiaduy  who  had  yoked  the  honea  to  the  chariot, 
were  metamor^osed  into  poplars,  and  their 
tears  into  amhOT.    Vid.  HcLiAOiS. 

PHAiTHOKTllDBS.     Vid.  HelIADJL 
PHIETHUSA.      Vid.  IlELlAHJt. 

Fhaorsb  (tnypvc :  now  Or/an  or  Orfanm.).  an 
anoteot  and  fortified  town  of  the  Pierians  ia 
Macedonia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pangeon. 

[Pbaobobioh  {•baYpapim)  or  pHAOBOsiOPft- 
LIB  (iaypap^o\i{),  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt, 
near  the  canal  extending  from  Phaoosa  to  Ar 
since.] 

[Pkalacka  (4aAuipa  and  iaXaxpai),  a  city  o 
Cvreoaica,  between  CcnopoUs  and  Maribios 
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Bccording  to  PIIdj,  eelehrated  on  bc<  vmt  of  its 

wine.] 

Va^hMcva  (^iaXaiKot).  1.  Son  of  Ooomar- 
nhos,  succeeded  hia  ancle  Phayllas  as  leader  of 
the  Phocians  in  the  Sacred  War,  B.C.  351.  la 
order  to  secare  his  own  safety,  he  conclsded  a 
treaty  with  Philip,  by  which  he  was  allowed  to 
withdraw  iatu  the  Peloponnesus  with  a  body  of 
eight  thouaand  mercenaries,  leaving  the  un- 
happy Phocians  to  their  fate,  346.  Phalscus 
now  assnmod  the  part  of  a  mere  leader  of  mer* 
oeaary  troops,  in  which  ebaracter  we  find  him 
engaging  in  rarions  entenirises.  He  was  slain 
at  the  siege  of  Cydonia  in  Crete. — 3.  A  Ijrric  and 
epigrammatic  poet,  from  whom  the  metre  called 
Pkalteeian  took  its  name.  Five  of  his  epigrams 
are  preserved  in  the  Oreek  Anthology.  His 
date  is  ancertain,  bat  be  was  probably  one  of 
the  principal  Alexandrean  poets. 

PhalasIjb  (faXatofot),  a  town  in  Arcadia, 
sooth  oS  Megalopolis,  on  ^e  road  to  Sparta, 
twenty  stadia  from  the  Laconian  frontier. 

Phalanna  {^£\awa :  ^aXawato^ :  now  Kar- 
adjoli),  a  town  of  the  Perrhaebi  in  the  Thes- 
salian  district  of  Kestieotis,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Paneos,  not  far  from  Tempe. 

Phalamtrvs  (fdAorAic),  son  of  Araeos,  was 
une  of  the  Lacedaemonian  Parthenin,  or  the  off- 
spring of  some  marriages  of  disparagement, 
which  the  necessity  of  the  first  Messeoian  war 
uad  induced  the  Spartans  to  permit.  (  Vid.  Diet, 
of  Antiq.,  art.  Pabtrbnia.)  As  the  Parthenix 
were  looked  down  upon  by  their  fellow-cttizens, 
they  formed  a  coMpiracy  under  Phalantbna 
againat  tiie  goremment.  llieir  design  baTing 
been  detected,  they  went  to  Italy  under  the 
guidance  of  Phalaothus,  and  founded  the  city 
of  Tarentum,  about  B.C.  706.  Phalanthus  was 
afterward  driveu  oat  from  Tarentum  by  a  sedi- 
tion, and  ended  hia  days  at  Brandisium. 

PbalXba  (rd  ta^apa :  ^aAc^KVf),  a  town  in 
the  ThesaaUan  district  of  Pfathiotis,  on  theSioaa 
Maltacaa,  served  as  the  bart>or  of  Lamia. 

[Pralakis,  one  of  the  Trojan  warriors  "wbo 
accompanied  Moma  to  Italy :  he  was  slain  by 
Turnus.] 

Phalahis  {^&?iapic),  ruler  of  Agrigentam  in 
Sicily,  has  obtained  a  proverbial  celebrity  as  a 
cruel  and  inhuman  tyrant ;  bnt  we  have  scaioely 
any  real  knowledge  of  his  life  and  history.  His 
leign  probably  commenced  about  B.C.  670,  and 
is  said  to  have  lasted  sixteen  years.  He  was 
a  native  of  Agrigentam,  and  appears  to  have 
been  raised  by  his  fellow-citizeps  to  some  high 
office  in  the  state,  of  which  he  afterward  avail- 
ed himself  to  assume  a  despotic  authority.  He 
was  engaged  in  frequent  wars  with  his  neigh- 
bars,  and  extended  bis  power  and  dominion  on 
all  sides,  tbougb  more  frequently  by  stratagem 
than  open  force.  He  perished  by  a  sudden  out- 
break of  the  popular  fury,  in  which  it  appears 
tliat  Telemachns,  the  ancestor  of  Theron,  must 
have  borne  a  conspicuous  part  No  cirenm- 
Btance  connected  with  Phalaris  is  more  cele- 
brated than  the  brazen  bull  in  wbioh  he  ia  said 
to  have  burned  alive  the  victims  of  his  cruelty, 
and  of  y^ieh  we  are  told  that  he  made  the  first 
experiment  upon  its  inventor  Perillus.  Hiis 
latter  story  has  much  the  air  of  an  invention  of 
later  Mmes,  bnt  the  fame  of  this  celebrated  en- ' 
gine  of  torture  was  inseparalri-  associated  with  ' 


the  name  of  Phalaris  as  early  as  the  tune  \A 
Pindar.  (Pind.,  lyih.,  i.,  185.)  That  poet  also 
.  speaks  of  Phalaris  himself  in  terms  which  clear- 
ly prove  that  his  reputation  as  a  barbarous  tyrant 
was  then  already  fuUy  estaUtsbed,  and  all  sub- 
seqneot  writers,  until  a  very  late  period,  allude 
to  him  in  terms  of  similar  import.  But  in  the 
later  ages  of  Greek  literature,  there  appears  to 
have  existed  or  arisen  a  totally  different  tradi- 
tion concerning  Phalaris,  which  represented  him 
as  a  man  of  a  naturally  mild  and  humane  dispo- 
sition, and  only  forced  into  acts  of  severity  or 
occasional  cmelty  by  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances and  the  machinations  of  his  enemies. 
Still  more  strange  is  it  that  he  appears  at  the 
same  time  as  an  fUlmirer  of  literature  and  phi- 
losophy, and  the  patron  of  men  of  letters.  Sucli 
is  the  aspect  under  which  his  character  is  pre- 
sented to  ns  in  two  dedamatione  commonly  as- 
cribed to  Lucian,  and  still  more  strikingly  in  the 
well-known  epistles  which  bear  the  name  of 
Phalaris  himself.  These  epistles  are  now  re- 
membered chiefly  on  account  of  the  literary  con- 
troversy to  which  they  gave  rise,  and  the  mas- 
terly dissertation  in  which  Bentley  exposed 
their  spnriousness.  They  are  evidently  the 
composition  of  some  sophist,  though  the  pe- 
riod at  whit^the  forgery  was  composed  can  not 
now  be  determined.  The  first  author  who  re- 
fers to  them  is  Stobsus.  The  best  edition  ia 
by  Schefer.  Lips.,  1S33. 

PhalabIuh  {^aXdpiov),  a  fortress  named  afle' 
Phalaris,  near  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily,  situ- 
ated on  a  bill  forty  atadta  east  of  the  River 
Himera. 

PHALASABITA  {T&  toXilV^a'),  B  tOWU  00  tbC 

northwestern  coast  of  Crete. 

[Phalcbi  (^6XKtK),  a  Trojan  warrior,  alaln 
before  Troy  by  Antilochus.] 

pHAi.BBi7H(MXi7pov:  #aA9pevr),the  most  east- 
erly of  the  harbors  of  Athens,  and  the  9aa 
chiefly  used  by  the  Athenians  befcwe  the  time 
of  the  Persian  wars.  Fhalemm  is  usually  de- 
scribed as  the  most  easterly  of  the  three  har- 
bors in  the  peninsula  of  Pirsos ;  but  this  ap- 
pears to  be  incorrect.  The  names  of  the  three 
harbors  in  the  peninsula  were  Pirsus,  Zea,  and 
Munychia;  wbile  Pbalerom  lay  southeast  of 
these  tiiree,  oearer  the  ci^,  at  Hagiot  GeorgiM. 
After  the  establisbment  by  Tbemistocles  oi  the 
three  harbors  in  the  peninsola  of  Pirseus,  Phale- 
rum  was  not  much  used ;  but  it  was  connected 
with  the  city  by  means  of  a  wall  called  the 
Pkalerian  Wall  (^aXijpiKAv  relxot)-  Paleron  or 
Phalenis  was  ^so  an  Attic  (tomus,  containing 
temples  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  Ceres  (Demetu),  and 
other  deities. 

[PuAUNCs  (^Uvof),  a  Zacynthian,  in  the 
service  of  Tissaphernes ;  after  the  battle  of 
Cunasa,  B.C.  401,  he  accompanied  the  Persian 
heralds  sent  to  the  army  of  the  ten  thousand 
to  require  them  to  lay  down  their  arms :  he  re- 
taroad  unsuccessful,  having  been  unable  to  get 
any  satisfactory  answer  from  Glearchus.] 

PhalobIa  (^a^apia),  a  fortified  town  of  The»- 
saly  in  Hestiootia,  north  of  Trices,  on  the  1^ 
bank  of  the  Peneus. 

Pbana  (4dt>at,  17  ^vala  a*oa :  now  Cape  Mas- 
tieo),  the  southern  point  of  the  island  of  Ciiias 
celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Apollo  and  for  itfe 
excellent  wine. 
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PniMooKiA  {''iavayCptta,  and  otber  forms: 
ruiiit  at  Phanagori,  near  Ttman,  on  tbe  eastern 
aidi!  of  the  Suaita  of  Kaffa),  a  Greek  city,  found- 
ed by  a  colony  of  Teians  ander  Phanagoras,  on 
the  Asiatic  coast  of  tbe  Cimmerian  Bosporus. 
It  becamo  the  great  empoiium  for  all  tbe  traffic 
between  the  coasts  of  the  Pains  Mootis  and  tbe 
countries  on  the  soothern  «ide  of  tbe  Caucasus, 
and  was  chosen  by  tbe  kings  of  Bosporns  as 
their  capital  in  Asia.  It  had  a  temple  of  Venus 
(Aphrodite)  Apaturos,  and  its  neighborhood  was 
rich  in  olive-yards.  In  the  sixth  century  A.D. 
it  was  destroyed  by  tbe  surroanding  barbariaos. 

Phakis<ea  (^aMtfMKo).  a  great  plain  of  Pon- 
tas  in  Asia  Minor,  incloBed  bj  the  mountaiD 
chains  of  Farjradrea  on  tbe  east,  and  Lithnis 
and  Ophlimos  on  the  west,  was  the  most  fertile 
part  of  PontuB. 

[Pkambb  (4dv)/r),  a  Greek  of  Halicamassus. 
in  the  service  of  Amatis,  king  of  £gypt,  whom 
he  deserted,  and  went  over  to  Cambysea,  king 
of  Persia.] 

PhakIas  or  Phaniab  (4avfar,  4atvuif),  of  Ere- 
aos  in  Lesbos,  a  distinguished  Peripatetic  phi- 
losopher, the  immediate  disciple  of  Aristotle, 
and  the  contemporary,  fellow-citizen,  and  friend 
ofTheophraatus.  He  floariehed  about  B.C.  336. 
Phaaias  does  not  seem  to  have  founded  a  dis- 
tinct school  of  bis  own,  but  he  waa  a  most  dili- 
gent writer  npon  enry  department  of  philoso- 
phy, as  it  waa  studied  by  the  Peripatetics,  espe- 
cially logic,  physios,  history,  and  literature.  His 
works,  all  of  which  are  loet,  are  frequenUy  quot- 
ed by  later  writers.  One  of  bis  works  most  fre- 
quently cited  was  a  sort  of  cbronfble  of  his  na- 
tive city,  bearing  the  title  of  UpvrdvMtf  'Epiam. 

PHAifocLSs  {^tamMlt),  one  of  tfa«  best  of  the 
later  Greek  elegiac  poets,  probably  lived  fa  tbe 
time  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great.  He 
seems  only  to  have  written  one  poem,  which 
wfts  entitled  'Eporec  ^  KaXoi.  The  woric  was 
npon  padertuteia ;  but  the  subject  was  so  treat- 
ed as  to  exhibit  tbe  retribution  which  fell  opon 
those  who  addicted  themselves  to  the  practice. 
We  still  possess  a  coaaiderable  fragment  from 
the  opening  of  the  poem,  wUidi  describes  tbe 
love  of  Orpbeos  fbr  Calais,  and  tbe  Tcngeance 
taken  upon  him  by  the  Tfaracian  women.  The 
fragments  of  Plianocles  are  edited  by  Bach,  Phi- 
Utee,  Hemutianaetit,  atfus  Phmoelia  jR(%Hta, 
Hatle,  1S39 ;  andbySobneldewin,  DeUeUtPou. 
Grac.,  p.  168. 

PHAHODimrs  (4dvMMiar),  the  author  of  one 
of  tboae  worka  on  the  iMends  and  antiquities 
of  Attica,  known  under  the  name  of  Attbides. 
His  age  and  birth-place  are  nncertain,  but  we 
l^now  that  he  lived  before  the  time  of  Augustus, 
as  be  is  cited  by  Dionysius  of  Halieamassus. 

g'he  last  edition  of  tbe  fragments  is  in  MiiUer's 
\»U  Graec.  Fragm.,  p.  866-370.] 
[pHAirosTHtms  (4ai)ooM»i7f ),  an  Andnan, 
was  intnuted  by  the  Athenians  in  B.C.  407  with 
tbe  command  of  firar  ahips,  and  was  sent  to 
Androa  It.  succeed  Conon  on  that  station.  On 
bis  way  he  fell  in  with  two  Thurian  galleys, 
under  the  command  of  Dorieus,  and  captured 
them  with  their  crews.] 

FuAxoTB  (now  Gariiiki),  a  fortified  town  of 
Epirus  in  Cbaonia,  near  tbe  Ilhrrian  fhintier. 

PhahtasU  [*tatraata),  one  of  those  nnmeroos 
mythical  personages  to  whom  Homer  Is  said 


to  have  been  indebted  foi  his  poems.   She  i 
said  to  have  been  an  Egyptian,  tbe  daughter  ol 
Nicarchus,  an  inhabitant  of  Memphis,  and  to 
have  written  an  account  of  the  Trojan  war  and 
tbe  wanderings  of  Ulysses. 

Phaon  (^ouf).  1.  A  boatman  at  Mytilene. 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  an  ugly  old  man : 
but,  in  consequenoe  of  his  carrying  Venus  (Aph 
rodite)  across  the  sea  without  accepiing  pny- 
ment,  the  goddess  gave  him  youth  and  beauty 
AXtei  tbia  Sappho  is  said  to  have  fallen  in  lore 
with  him,  and  to.  have  leaped  from  the  I.euca- 
dian  rock  when  he  slighted  her ;  but  this  well- 
known  story  vanishes  at  the  first  approach  of 
criticism,  rid.  Safpro — [3.  A  freedman  of  the 
Emperor  Nero,  in  whose  villa  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  tbe  city  Nero  took  refuge  when  tbe 
people  rose  against  him,  and  where  be  met  his 
'death,  A.D.  68.] 

PalEA  (^tapdl  or  It^pei).  1 .  {^apaieic  or  4a- 
pevt),  an  ancient  town  in  tbe  western  part  of 
Achaea,  and  one  of  the  twelve  Aehasan  cities, 
was  situated  on  the  River  Pienia,  seventy  stadia 
from  tbe  see,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  frmn 
Patm.  It  was  one  of  the  states  which  took  an 
active  part  in  reviving  the  Achaean  league  in 
B.C.  381.  Augustus  included  it  in  the  territory 
of  Patres.  —  3.  {^epatrnf,  ^apaidriKt  ^aparpt  '■ 
now  KaUmuUa),  an  ancient  town  in  Messeoia, 
menttonad  by  Homer,  on  tbe  RhruNedoD,  neu 
the  frootieTB  of  Laoonia,  and  aboot  six  miles 
fhim  the  sea.  In  B.C.  180  Phar»  joined  the 
Actxean  league  together  with  the  neighboring 
towns  of  Thoria  and  Abia.  It  was  annexed  by 
AugaatuatoLaconia. — S.  Originally  PHABiB(4a- 
ptf :  ^opiTjK'  9apUrtK)t  a  town  in  Laoonia,  in 
the  vatl^  of  tbe  Eurotas,  aouth  of  S^taita- — i.  A 
town  in  Crete,  fbunded  1^  the  Messeaiao  Pb«r«- 

[Phabah  l^apdv),  a  city  of  Arabia  Petrsa,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a  promontory  of  the  same 
name  ( now  Faraun),  between  the  two  arms  of  the 
Sinus  Arabicus,  and  which  is  now  recalled  to 
mind  by  the  Wady  Faran  or  Firan.} 

[Pbasaz  (4dfMiO-  1- One  oftltecotmcil  often 
^^inted  Uie  Spartans  in  B.C.  418  to  con- 
trol Agis.  At  the  battle  of  Hantinea  in  that 
year,  he  restrained  the  Laeedmnonians  from 
pressing  too  much  on  tbe  defeated  enemy,  and 
so  running  the  risk  of  driving  them  to  despair. 
In  B.C.  996  he  laid  siege  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty  diips  to  Caunua,  where  Canon  was  sta- 
tioned, but  was  compelled  to  withdraw  by  the 
approach  of  a  large  fonie.-^  A  Spartan,  seat 
to  negotiate  ap  ulianee  with  Athens  agaiut 
Thebes,  B.C.  869.] 

pHARBATBDs  (4(iptei0oc:  miaa  at Horbejftf}, 
the  capital  of  the  Nomos  PhartMethites  in  Lower 
Egypt,  lay  sooth  of  Tanis,  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile. 

PaAkOADdN  (iapKoA^),  a  town  of  Thessalr. 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Hestittotis. 

Phakis.    Vid.  Phabji,  No.  8. 

PhabhacussjB  (^tof^KoBovai).  1.  Two  small 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Attica,  near  Salamis,  in 
the  Bay  of  Elensis,  now  called  Kyradkea  or  Me- 
gali  and  Mitri  Kyra :  on  one  of  them  was  shown 
the  tomb  of  Circe — 8.  Phakhacvsa  {^of^ 
KoSca),  an  island  off  the  coast  <rf'  Asia  Minor, 
one  hnndred  and  twen^  stadia  Inm  Miletoa, 
where  King  Attalna  died,  and  near  which  Jnlias 
,  Cssar  was  taken  prisoner  by  pirates  whea  s 
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very  yoans  man.  The  whole  adTentare  i>  re- 
sted by  Butarch  (C««.,  1,  S). 

PhirsabIzcs  (ta/judtfafof),  son  of  Phamaces, 
sueceedeci  tiis  father  as  satrap  of  the  Persiaii 
provinces  near  the  Hellespont.  In  B.C.41 1  and 
the  following  yeaiv,  be  rendered  active  assist- 
ance to  the  I^cedemonians  in  their  war  against 
the  Athenians.  When  DercjrlUdas,  and  subse- 
qoontly  Agesilaus,  passed  over  into  Asia  to 
protect  the  Asiatic  Greeks  against  the  Persian 
power,  we  find  Pharnabazus  connecting  himself 
with  Conon  to  resist  the  Lacedeemonians.  Ita 
374  Pharnabazus  invaded  Egypt  in  conjunction 
with  Iphicrates,  but  the  expedition  failed,  chiefly 
through  the  dilatory  proceedings  and  the  ex- 
cessive caotioD  of  Pharnabazus.  The  character 
of  Pharnabazus  vb  eminently  distinguished  by 
generosity  and  opeoDess.  He  has  l^eo  charg- 
ed, it  is  true,  with  the  murder  of  Alcibiades ;  but 
the  latter  probably  fell  by  the  hands  of  others. 
Ytd.  Alcibiadbb. 

PHAiHicBs  (iofivaic^).  1.  King  of  Pontus, 
was  the  sod  of  Mithradates  IV.,  whom  he  snc- 
ceeded  od  the  throne  ahoat  B.C.  190.  He  car- 
ried on  war  for  some  years  with  Eamenes,  king 
of  Pergamos,  and  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappado- 
cia,  but  was  obliged  to  conclude  with  them  a 
disadvantageous  peace  in  179.  The  yearof  his 
death  is  uncertain ;  it  is  placed  by  conjecture 
in  156. — 2.  King  of  Pontus,  or  more  properly  of 
the  Bosporus,  was  the  son  of  Mithradates  the 
Great,  whom  he  compelled  to  put  aa  end  to  his 
life  io  63.  Vid.  Mitbradatss,  No.  6.  After  the 
death  of  bis  lather,  Phamaces  hastened  to  make 
his  submission  to  Pompey,  who  granted  him  the 
kingdom  of  the  Bosporus  with  the  titles  of  friend 
and  ally  of  the  Roman  people.  In  the  civil  war 
between  Cesar  and  Pompey,  Pharnacea  seized 
the  opportoaity  to  reinstate  himself  In  his  ib- 
tber's  dominioas,  and  made  himself  master  of 
the  whole  of  Colchis  and  the  lesser  Armenia. 
He  defeated  Domitius  Calvinua,  the  lientenant 
of  Cssar  in  Asia,  bat  was  shortly  afterward  de- 
feated by  C«eBar  himself  in  a  decisive  action 
near  Zela  (47;.  The  battle  was  gained  with 
sttoh  ease  1^  Cesar,  that  he  informed  the  sen- 
ate of  his  victory  by  the  words  Fsat,  vidi,  viei. 
In  the  coorse  of  the  same  year  Phamaces  was 
again  defeated,  and  was  slain  by  Asander,  one 
of  his  generals,  who  hoped  to  obtain  his  mas- 
ter's kingdom.  Vid.  AsiMdib. — [3.  Father  of 
Artabazus,  who  commanded  the  Parthians  and 
Chorasmians  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes,  against 
Greece.— 4.  Sod  of  Pharnabazus,  appears  to 
have  been  satrap  (tf  the  proviiiaes  of  Asia,  near 
the  Hellespont,  as  early  aa  B.C.  480 — B.  A  Per- 
■ian  of  high  rank,  and  brother-in-law  of  Darius 
Codomaonus,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  the 
Granicus,  B.C.  334.] 

PhaxhacU  (4apvox/a  :  aovr  KherMOun  OT  Ke- 
ratunda),  a  flourishing  city  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
coast  of  Pontoa  FoJemoniaens,  was  built  near 
(some  think  on)  the  site  of  Cerasas,  probably  by 
Phamaces,  the  grandfather  of  Mithradates  the 
Great,  and  peopled  by  the  transference  to  it  xj{ 
the  inhabitants  of  Cotyora.  It  had  a  lafge  com- 
merce and  extensive  fisheries,  and  in  its  neigh- 
borhood were  the  iron  mines  of  the  Chalybes. 
It  was  strongly  fortified,  and  was  used  by  Mith- 
ra^dtes  in  the  war  with  Rome  f  r  the  place  of 
refuge  (tf  his  harem. 


[Phirnabfbs  {^opvuomif),  a  Persian  M  ine 
&milyoftheAchsea)eoidK,wa8  tiie  father  of  Cas- 
sandane,  a  favorite  wife  of  Cyrus  the  Great.] 

[pHABHVCHDi  {iapvo6xP()-  An  officer  ol 
Cyrus  ttie  elder,  aiid  one  of  the  chiliarcbs  of  hia 
cavalry  in  the  war  with  Crtesos.  After  the  con- 
quest of  Babylon  be  was  made  satrap  of  the  HeU 
lespontine  Phrygia  and  .£olis. — 3.  One  of  the 
three  commanders  of  the  cavalry  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes.  A  fall  from  his  horse  occasioned  his 
detention  at  Sardis  while  the  Persians  invaded 
Greece.  By  his  order  the  horse's  levs  were  cut 
off  at  the  knees  on  the  spot  where  he  had  throw" 
his  master. — 3.  A  Lycian  appointed  by  Alexan- 
der the  Great  to  command  the  forces  sent  into 
Sogdiana  against  Spitameoes  in  B.C.  8S9.] 

Phakbaldb  {^afioaXoc,  lOO.  ^fifio^Xof :  4apff£* 
Aio(:  aow  Pharta  or  Feritda),  a  town  inThes* 
saly,  in  the  district  Tbessaliotis,  not  far  from 
the  frontiers  of  Phthiotis,  west  of  the  River 
Enipeus,  and  on  the  northern  slope  of  Meant 
Narthacins.  It  was  divided  into  an  old  and 
new  city,  and  contained  a  stmngly-fbrtified 
acropolis.  In  its  neighborhood,  northrast  of  the 
town  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Efiipeos,  was 
a  celebrated  temple  of  Thetis,  called  Tkettdmm. 
Near  Pharsalus  was  fought  the  decisive  battle 
between  Cesar  and  Pompey,  B.C.  48,  which 
made  Cssar  master  of  the  Roman  world.  It  is 
frequently  called  the  battle  of  Pbarsalla,  which 
was  the  name  of  the  territory  of  the  town. 

pBiBos  (tdpor).  1.  QUvttPkproa  or  Raudhat- 
eUtm,  i.  e.,  Pig-garien'}t  a  small  island  ofi'the 
Mediterranean  coast  of  Egypt,  mentioned  by  Ho- 
mer, who  describes  it  as  a  whole  day's  sail  dis- 
tant from.£gyptus,  meaning  probably,  not  Egypt 
itself,  but  the  River  Nile.  When  Alexander  the 
Great  planned  Uie  city  of  Alezandrea,  on  the 
coast  opposite  to  Pharos,  he  oansed  the  island 
to  be  united  to  the  coast  by  a  taote  aeren  star 
dia  in  length,  thos  forming  the  two  harbors  of 
the  city.  Vid.  ALaxAHoaiA.  The  island  waa 
chiefly  &mous  for  the  lolly  tower  built  upon  it 
by  Ptolemy  II.  Pbiladelphus  for  a  light-house, 
whence  the  name  of  iiAani«  was  allied  to  all 
similar  structures.  It  was  in  this  island,  too, 
t^t,  according  to  the  conunon  story,  the  sev- 
enty translators  of  the  Greek  version  of  the  Old 
Teatament,  hence  called  the  Septuagint,  were 
confined  till  their  work  was  finished.  The  isl- 
and was  well  peopled  according  to  Jnlios  Cse- 
sar,  but  soon  afterward  Strabo  tells  as  that  it 
was  inhabited  onlybya  fewfisbermeQ. — 2.  (Now 
Letina  or  Hvar),  an  island  of  the  Adriatic,  off 
the  coast  of  Dslmatia,  east  oflssa,  with  a  Greek 
city  of  the  same  name  (rains  at  Cinta  FecoAw), 
which  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Romans 
under  .^milius  Paulus,  bat  probably  rebuilt,  a» 
it  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  under  the  name  of 
Pharia. 

[Phabus  itapot).  1.  The  helmsman  of  Mene- 
laus,  from  whom  the  Island  of  Fharas  at  the 
month  of  the  Nile  wasbelieved  to  have  derived 

its  name. — 2.  A  Rutnlian,  slain  by  .^neas  in 
Italy  in  the  war  with  Turnus.] 

pHABosti  {^apomrtoi),  a  people  in  the  intenor 
(probably  near  the  western  coast)  of  Northern 
Africa,  who  carried  on  a  constdeiable  traffic  with 
Maurataata. 

Phasablis  (4aooi^ff :  ouw  probably  Ain-d' 
FyMil\  a  ciCy^f  Paleattne,  In  the  Talleyof  the 
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^ordaa,  Dorth  of  Jericho,  bailt  Heiod  tiie 
Great. 

Phabelis  (*aiT)7Wf,  ^aon^trijc :  ruins  at  Tekro- 
pa),  an  important  sea-port  town  ori.ycia,  near 
the  borders  of  Pampbylia,  stood  on  the  Gulf  of 
Pampbylia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Soyma,  in  a 
narrow  pass  between  the  mountains  and  the 
sea.  It  was  founded  by  Dorian  colonists,  and 
from  its  position,  and  its  commaDd  of  three  fioe 
harbors,  it  soon  gained  an  extensive  commerce. 
It  did  not  belong  to  the  Lyoian  confederacy, 
but  bad  an  independent  govemment  of  its  own. 
It  became  afterward  the  head-quarters  of  the 
pirates  wbolnfestedthe  southern  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  was  therefore  destroyed  by  p.  Ser- 
vilius  Isauricus ;  and  though  the  city  was  re- 
stored, it  never  reooTered  ite  importance.  Pha- 
eelis  is  said  to  have  been  the  place  at  which 
the  light,  quick  Teasels  called  ^a^hit  were  firat 
built,  and  the  flgore  of  soeh  a  ^ip  aj^ars  on 
its  coins. 

Phasib  (*uff(r).  1.  (Now  Fas  or  Rioni)^  a  re- 
nowned river  of  the  ancient  world,  rose  in  the 
Moschici  Monies  (or,  according  to  others,  in  the 
Caucasus,  where,  in  fact,  its  chief  tribataries 
rise),  and  flowed  westward  through  Ibe  plain  of 
Colchis  into  the  eastern  end  of  the  Pontas  Eux- 
inus  (now  Black  Sea),  after  receiving  several  af- 
fluents, the  chief  of  which  were  the  Glaucus  and 
Ute  Rion :  the  name  of  the  latter  was  sometimes 
transferred,  as  it  now  is,  to  the  main  river.  It 
was  navigable  about  thirty-eight  miles  above  its 
month  for  largci  vessels,  and  for  soudi  ones 
further  np,  aa  far  as  Sarapana  (now  Sharapan), 
whence  goods  were  conveyed  in  four  days  across 
the  Moschici  Montes  to  the  River  Cyrus,  and  so 
to  the  Caspian.  It  was  spanned  by  one  hundred 
fnd  twenty  bridges,  and  bad  many  towns  upon 
its  banks.  Its  waters  were  celebfated  for  their 
purity  and  for  variouB  other  supposed  qnalities, 
some  of  a  very  marrellons  nature ;  but  it  was 
most  famous  in  connection  with  the  story  of 
the  Argooautio  expedition.  Vid.  Aroonaota. 
Some  of  the  early  geographers  made  it  the 
boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia ;  it  was  aft- 
erward the  northeastern  limit  of  tbe  kingdom 
of  Pontns,  and,  ander  the  Romans,  it  was  re- 
garded as  the  northern  frontier  of  their  empire 
in  Western  Asia.  Another  notable  circumstance 
connected  with  it  is,  that  it  has  given  name  to 
the  pheasant  (phasianus,  ^aaiavoi,  ^aatavixbc 
6pm),  which  is  said  to  have  been  first  brought 
to  Greece  from  its  banks,  where  the  bird  is  still 
found  in  great  numbers.  When  Uie  geography 
of  these  regions  was  comparatively  unknowA,  it 
was  natural  tb^  there  should  be  a  doubt  as  to 
the  identification  of  certain  celebrated  names, 
and  thus  the  name  Pbasis,  like  Arazes,  is  ap- 
plied to  different  rivers.  The  most  important 
of  these  variations  is  Xenophon's  application  of 
the  name  Pbasis  to  the  River  Araxes  in  Ar- 
menia. (Anab;  iv.,  6.)— 3.  Near  tbe  mouth  of 
the  river,  on  ita  southern  side,  waa  a  town  of 
ttje  same  name,  founded  and  fortified  by  tbe 
Milesians  as  an  emporium  for  their  comnerce, 
and  used  under  the  kings  of  Pontus  and  under 
the  Romans  as  a  frontier  fort,  and  now  a  R  tsaian 
fortified  station,  under  the  name  otPali.  Some 
identify  it  with  Sebastopolis,  but  most  likely 
incorrectlT.— 3.  There  was  a  river  of  the  same 
name  in  the  island  of  Taprobanei(now  Cei/lon). 


PbatobInds.    Vid.  FATonnrua. 

pHATLLca  (fuvAAof)-  1-  A  celebrated  athlete 
of  Crotona,  who  had  thrice  gained  the  victory 
at  the  Pythian  games.  He  fought  at  the  battle 
of  Salamts,  B.C.  480,  in  a  ship  fitted  out  at  bis 
own  expense. — S.  A  Phocian,  brother  of  On'_>- 
marchus,  whom  he  succeeded  as  general  ol  tb« 
Pbocians  in  the  Sacred  war,  352.  He  died  in 
the  following  year,  after  a  long  and  painftal  ill- 
ness. Phayllus  made  use  of  the  sacred  treas- 
ures of  Delphi  with  a  far  more  lavish  hand  thiin 
itther  of  his  brothers,  and  he  is  accused  of  be- 
stowing the  consecrated  ornaments  upon  his 
wife  and  mistresses. 

Phazania  (now  Fezzan),  a  district  of  Ubsra 
Interior.    Vid.  Gabahantks. 

Phazsmoh  {^a^ftuv :  now  ptobahly  Marti- 
irttn),  a  city  of  Pontus  in  Asia  Minor,  northwest 
of  Amasia,  and  the  capital  of  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Pontus,  called  Phazemonltis  {^a^nfiovT- 
Tif),  which  lay  on  the  eastern  side  of  tbe  Halys. 
south  of  Gazelonitis,  and  was  celebrated  for  its 
warm  mineral  springs.  Pompey  chan^d  the 
name  of  the  city  to  Neapolis,  and  the  district 
was  called  Neapolitis ;  but  these  names  seem 
to  have  been  soon  dropped. 

Phba  ('beta,  icd,  *tal :  ^ealof),  a  town  on  the 
frontiers  of  Elis  and  Pisatis,  with  a  harbor  sitn- 
ated  on  a  promontory  of  the  same  name,  and  on 
the  River  lardanus.  In  front  of  the  harbor  waa 
a  small  iakind  called  Pb£as  (^ft'af .) 

Phioa  or  Prboaddm,  a  fortress  in  Thessaly, 
in  the  district  Hestiieotis. 

Prrobvb  (^vytvi).  I.  King  of  Psophis  in  Ar- 
cadia, father  of  Alphesihaa  or  Arsinoc.  of  Prc- 
nous  and  Agenor,  or  of  Temenus  and  Axion 
He  pnrified  Alcmnon  aAer  he  had  killed  his 
mother,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Alphestbcea 
in  marriage.  Alcrason  presented  Alpbesibcea 
withtiiB  celebrated  neoklaoe  and  peplns  ttf  Har- 
monia ;  but  when  Alcmseon  afterward  wished 
to  obtain  thbm  again  for  his  new  wife  Callirrhoe. 
he  waa  murdered  by  the  sons  of  Phegeus,  b>- 
their  father's  command.  Phegeus  was  himself 
subsequently  put  to  death  by  the  sons  of  Alc- 
m«on.  For  details,  vid.  Alchaon. — [S.  Son  of 
Dares,  priest  of  Vulcan  (Hephiestus)  in  Troy, 
slain  in  the  Trojan  war  by  Dtomedes. — 3.  Name 
of  two  Trojan  warriors,  companions  of  jEneas, 
slain  by  Tumus  in  Italy.] 

[Pbxlliab  (^eXX^af),  a  little  stream  ofLaco. 
nia,  which  empties  into  tbe  Eurotas,  soath  of 
Sparta.] 

[Pbkllos  iteXXStj,  near  the  modem  Zakkuli), 
a  small  town  in  the  east  of  Achaia,  forty  stadia 
inland  from  .£gira,  in  a  well-watered  and  well- 
wooded  district.] 

Phslltts  (*rfAXor  or  *iXWf :  *eAXtn?c :  niins 
near  SaaTel),a.n  inland  city  ofLycia, on  a  mount- 
ain between  Xanthus  and  Anttphellus ;  the  lat- 
ter having  been  at  first  the  port  of  Phellns,  but 
afterward  eclipsing  it. 

PhkllSba,  a  small  Island  near  Lesbos. 

Pbchiub  (^/ftof),  a  celebrated  minstrel,  son 
of  Terpiua,  who  entertained  with  his  song  the 
suitors  in  the  palace  of  Ulysses  in  Ithaca. 

PhkmSnoe  {^jinovSti),  a  mythical  Greek  pocl- 
.  ess  of  the  ante-Homeric  period,  was  said  tc 
have  been  the  daughter  of  Apollo,  and  his  first 
priestess  at  Delphi,  and  the  inventor  of  tbe  hex- 
ameter verse.   There  were  poems  which  went 
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inder  the  name  of  Phemonue,  like  the  old  re- 
ligious poems  which  were  ascribed  to  Orpheus, 
Uossus,  and  the  other  mythological  barda. 

pHiiiftiJi  (4^i>«of  or  ^m6c  •  4trt£,TiK  • 
Foaia),  a  town  in  the  northeaat  of  Areadia,  »t 
the  foot  of  Mount  Cyllene,  and  on  the  River 
Aroanius.  Its  territory  was  called  PheneZtis 
(*cjiettrif).  There  were  extensive  marshes  in 
the  neighborhood,  the  waters  of  which,  though 
partly  carried  off  by  a  subterraaeoua  raiiqaary, 
which  waa  sappoaed  tojiave  been  made  1^  He^ 
cules,  [sometimes  collected,  and  formed  a  con- 
siderable lake].  The  town  was  of  great  antiqui- 
ty.  It  is  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  was  said  to 
have  been  built  by  an  autochthon  Pbeneus.  It 
contained  a  strongly-fortified  acropolis,  with  a 
temple  of  Minerva  (Atbana)  Tritonia ;  and  in 
the  town  itself  were  the  tombe  of  Ipbicles  and 
Myrtilus,  and  temples  of  Merc'Ury  (Hermes)  uid 
Ceres  (Demeter). 

PasRjB  IJiepal  ■■  ^epaioi :  now  Valestino),  an 
ancient  town  of  Theasaly,  in  the  southeast  of 
the  Pelasgiaa  plain,  weat  of  Monnt  Pelion, 
southwest  of  the  Lalce  Boebfiis,  and  ninety  sta- 
dia from  its  port-town  Pagass  od  the  P^^ascan 
Gulf.  Fberse  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the 
residence  of  Admeta8,aBd  in  hist<n7  on  aooouat 
of  its  tyrants,  who  extended  tbelr  power  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  Thesaaly.  Of  these  the 
most  powerful  was  Jason,  who  was  made  Ta- 
gus  or  generalissimo  of  Theasaly  about  B-C. 
374.  Jason  was  succeeded  in*870  by  his  two 
brothers  Polydorus  and  Polypfaron.  The  former 
was  soon  after  assassinated  ^PoljidiroD.  The 
latter  was  murdered  in  his  torn  m  869  by  his 
nephew  Alexander,  who  was  notorious  for  his 
cruelty,  and  who  was  put  to  death  in  367  by  his 
wife  Tbebe  and  her  three  brothers.  At  a  later 
period  we  read  that  Phers  was  surrounded  by  a 
number  of  gardens  and  country  bouses. 

"PaiaM,    Vid.  Puakje. 

[PHERAnLifl  (^epavXof)  is  introduced  by  Xen- 
ophon  in  the  Cyropsdia  as  a  Persian  of  hnm- 
ble  birth,  but  a  favorite  with  Gyms,  and  distin- 
guislied  by  qualities  of  body  and  mind  which 
would  not  have  dishonored  the  noblest  rank, 
lie  is  described  as  having  become  tired  of  the 
honors  and  elevation  to  which  Cjrrus  had  raised 
him,  and  as  having  voluntarily  resigned  them 
to  lead  a  quiet  and  retired  lift  such  as  he  had 
before  enjoyed.} 

[Phbrkclus  (^ipexXot),  a  son  of  Harmonides, 
is  said  to  have  built  the  ship  in  which  Paris 
carried  off  Helen,  and  to  have  been  slain  in  the 
Trojan  war  by  Meriones.] 

pHEiscxATKs  (jtepcKpanis),  of  Athens,  one  of 
the  best  poets  of  the  Old  Comedy,  was  contem- 
porary with  the  comic  poets  Cratinus,  Crates, 
EupoUs,  Plato,  and  Aristophanes,  being  some- 
what younger  than  the  first  two,  and  somewhat 
older  than  the  others.  He  gained  bis  first  vic- 
tory B.C.  438,  and  he  imitated'  the  style  of 
Crates,  whose  actor  he  had  been.  Crates  and 
Pherecrates  very  much  modified  the  coarse  sat- 
ire and  vituperation  of  which  this  sort  of  poetry 
had  previously  been  the  vehicle,  and  construct- 
'ed  their  comedies  on  the  basis  of  a  regular  plot, 
and  with  mora  dramatic  action.  PLerecrates 
did  not,  however,  abstain  altogether  from  per- 
sonal satire,  for  we  aee  by  the  fragments  ofhis 
^ays  that  he  attacked  Aldbiades,  the  tagic 
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poet  Melanthius,  and  others.  He  invented  a 
new  metre,  which  was  named,  after  him,  i.te 
Pktrecratcan.    The  system  of  the  vorse  is 

—  ..  —  WW  —  —  which  may  be  best  explained  « 
as  a  choriambua,  with  a  spondee  for  its  base, 
and  a  long  syllable  for  its  termination.  The 
metre  is  xery  frequent  in  the  choruses  of  the 
Greek  tragedian^  ^gd  in  Horace,  as,  far  exam- 
ple, Grato  F'yrrha  tub  atUro.  The  extant  titles 
of  the  [days  of  Pherecratea  are  eighteen. 

Pnaxotnis  {•'teptK^^f).  1.  Of  Syros,  an  ial* 
and  in  the  JEeeiu,  an  early  Greek  philosopher, 
or  rather  theologian.  He  fiourished  about  B.C. 
544.  He  is  said  to  have  obtained  his  knowledge 
from  the  secret  books  of  tbe  Fhienicians,  and 
to  have  travelled  in  Egypt.  Almost  all  tbe  an- 
oient  writers  who  spealt  of  him  state  that  he 
was  tbe  teacher  of  Pythagoras.  According  to 
a  common  tradition,  he  died  of  tbe  lousy  dis- 
ease, or  Morbus  Pediculosus ;  though  others 
give  difierent  accounts  of  bis  death.  The  most 
important  subject  which  he  is  said  to  have 
taught  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Metempsycho- 
sis, or,  as  it  is  put  by  other  writers,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  immortally  of  the  souL  He  gave 
an  aeeoant  of  his  views  in  a  worit  which  waa 
extant  in  tbe  Alexaodrean  period.  It  was  writ- 
ten in  prose,  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  tlie 
first  to  employ  in  tbe  explanation  of  philosoph- 
ical questions. — 2.  Of  Athens,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  early  Greek  logographers. 
He  lived  ia  the  former  half  of  tbe  fifth  century 
B.C.,  and  was  a  contemporary  of  Hellaniuna 
and  Herodotos.  His  principal  work  waaamytli* 
ologieal  history  in  ten  books.  It  be^n  with  a 
theogony,  and  then  proceeded  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  heroic  age  and  of  the  great  fami- 
lies of  that  time.  His  fragments  have  been  col- 
lected by  Stun,  Pkereeydu  Fragmenia,  Lips., 
1824,  seoond  edition ;  and  by  C.  add  T.  Miiller, 
in  Fragmt/Ua  Hittoriaim  Gracomn,  vol.  i. 

PaiBis  (f'^MDc).  1.  Son  of  Cretheus  and  Ty- 
ro, and  brother  of  j£aon  and  Amythaon ;  he  waa 
married  to  Periclymebe,  by  whom  be  became 
the  father  of  Admetus,  Lycurgus,  Idomene,  and 
Periapis.  Ha  was  believed  to  have  founded 
the  town  of  Pherie  in  Thessaly. — 2.  Son  of  Ja- 
son and  Medea. — 3.  A  follower  of  Pallas,  fought 
on  the  side  of  fneaa  against  Tnmos,  and  waa 
slain  by  Halesna. 

pHtBBTIADSS  (^BpJITiaihlt),  i.  6.,  &  SOU  Of  PhO- 

res,  ia  esp^ially  used  as  the  name  of  Admetus. 

pHEKETiHA  {^cpeTtfta),  wife  of  Battus  HI., 
and  mother  of  Arceailaus  HI.,  successive  kings 
of  Cyrene.  After  the  murder  of  her  son  by  the 
Ban!(eans(v«i.BATnADA,  No.  6),  Pheretimafied 
into  Egypt  to  Aryandes,  the  viceroy  of  Dariua 
Hystaspis,  and  representing  that  the  deaUi  of 
Arceailaus  bad  been  the  consequence  of  his  sub- 
mission to  the  Persians,  she  induced  him  to 
avenge  it.  On  tbe  capture  of  Barca  by  the  Per- 
sian army,  she  caused  those  who  bad  the  prin- 
cipal share  in  her  son's  murder  to  be  iminled, 
and  ordered  the  breasts  of  their  wives  to  be  cut 
off.  Pheretima  then  retaraed  to  Egypt,  whera 
she  soon  after  died  of  a  painfhl  andloathaoma 
disease. 

Phesoh  or  Phbros  (iipav,  ^tp&t),  king  ol 
Egypt,  and  son  of  Sesostris.  He  was  viailed 
with  bJndness,  an  hereditary  complaint,  tbougl^ 
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•otmrding  to  the  legend  preserved  in  Herodo- 
tus, it  was  a  punishment  for  his  presumptuous 
itnpiety  in  throwing  a  spear  into  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  whea  it  had  overflowed  the  fields.  By 
attending  to  the  directions  of  an  orade  he  was 
cured ;  and  he  dedicated  an  obelisk  at  Heliop- 
olis  in  gratitude  for  hie  recovery.  Pliny  tells 
OS  that  this  obelisk,  together  with  aootfaer  also 
made  by  him,  but  broken  in  iu  removal,  was  to 
be  seen  at  Rome,  in  the  Circus  of  Caligula  and 
Nero,  at  the  foot  of  the  Vatican  Hill.  Piiny  calls 
the  Pheron  of  Herodotus  Nuncoreus  or  Nen- 
coreos,  a  name  corrupted,  perhaps,  from  Me- 
nophthena.  Diodorua  givn  him  his  fttbei's 
name, Sesoosis.  Pberoa isof coaree the oame 
Word  as  Pharaoh.  ' 

Phidias  (ieidlof),  the  greatest  sctilptor  and 
statuary  of  Ureece.  Of  his  personal  history  we 
possess  but  few  details.  He  was  a  native  of 
Atbena,  and  the  son  of  Chamiidea,  and  was 
bom  about  the  time  of  the  battle  itf  Marathon, 
B.C.  490.  He  began  to  work  as  a  stettiary 
aboat464,  and  one  of  bis  first  great  works  was 
tbe  statue  of  Minerva  (Athena)  Promachas, 
which  may  be  assigned  to  about  460.  This 
work  must  have  established  his  reputation  ;  but 
it  was  surpassed  by  the  splendid  productions 
of  bis  own  hand,  and  of  others  woricing  under 
tiis  direction,  daring  tbe  admiofstratton  of  Peri- 
cles. That  statesman  not  only  chose  Phidias 
to  ezecDte  the  principal  statues  which  were  to 
be  set  up,  but  ^ve  him  the  oversight  of  all  the 
works  of  art  which  were  to  be  erected.  Of 
these  works  the  chief  were  the  Propylsa  of  the 
Acrop(riis,  and,  above  all,  the  temple  of  Minerva 
(Athena)  on  the  Acropolis,  called  the  Parthenon, 
on  which,  as  the  central  point  of  the  Athenian 
polity  and  religion,  the  hi^test  cfibrts  of  the 
best  of  artists  were  employed.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  sculptured  ornaments  of  this  tem- 
ple, the  remains  of  which  form  tbe  glory  of  the 
British  Museum,  .were  ezecnted  under  the  im- 
mediate superintendence  of  Hiidias ;  but  the 
colossal  atatue  f>f  tbe  jivla^)  made  of  ivory 
and  gold,  which  waa  ineloaed  within  that  mag- 
nificent shrine,  waa  the  work  of  the  artist's  own 
hand.  Tbe  statue  was  dedicated  in  438.  Hav- 
ingGnished  bis  great  work  at  Athens,  he  went 
to  Elis  aod  Olymilia,  which  be  was  now  invited 
to  adorn.  He  was  tiiere  engaged  for  about  four 
or  five  years,  from  437  to  434  or  433,  during 
whkih  time  he  finished  his  statue  of  the  Olym- 
pian Jupiter  (Zms),  the  greatest  of  aU  bis  works. 
On  his  return  to  Athens  be  fell  a  victim  to  tbe 
jealousy  against  his  great  patron,  Pericles, 
which  was  then  at  its  height,   Tbe  party  op- 

Ksed  to  Pericles,  thinking  him  too  powerful  to 
overthrown  by  a  direct  attack,  aimed  at  him 
in  tbe  persons  of  his  most  cherished  friends, 
Phidias,  Anaxagoras,  and  Aapeaia.  Vid.  Ptai- 
cLis.  Phidias  was  first  accused  of  peenlatkm, 
but  this  charge  was  at  once  refuted,  as,  by  tbe 
advice  cf  Pericles,  the  gold  had  been  affixed  to 
the  statue  of  Minerva  (Athena)  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  could  be  removed  and  the  weight  of 
it  examined.  The  accusers  then  chargeo  Phid- 
ias witl^  impiety,  in  having  introduced  into  the 
battle  of  the  Amazons,  on  the  shield  of  the 
goddess,  his  ovrn  lUceness  and  that  of  Peri- 
cles. On  this  latter  charge  Phidias  was  thrown 
into  prison,  where  he  d'ed  tram  disease  m 
AU 


483.  Of  tbe  numerous  works  executed  by  Phid- 
ias for  the  Athenians,  the  most  celebrated  vna 
the  statue  of  Minerva  (Athena)  in  the  Parthe 
non,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  mad«. 
This  statue  was  of  that  kind  of  work  which  the 
Greeks  called  ekryteUpkantine,  that  is,  the  statue 
was  formed  of  plates  of  ivoiy  laid  upon  a  core 
of  wood  or  stone,  for  the  flesh  parts,  while  lite 
drapery  and  uther  ornaments  were  of  solid  gold. 
The  atatue  stood  in  tbe  foremost  and  larger  cham- 
ber of  the  temple  (proJcmut).  It  represent^ 
the  goddess  standing,  clothed  with  a  tunic  reach- 
ing to  the  ankles,  with  her  spear  in  her  left 
hand,  and  an  image  of  Victoiy  four  cubits  high 
in  her  right :  she  was  girded  with  the  nsis,  anfi 
bad  a  helmet  on  her  head,  and  her  shield  rested 
on  tbe  ground  by  her  side.  Tbe  height  of  the 
statue  was  twenty-six  cubits,  or  nearly  forty 
feet,  including  the  base.  Tbe  eyes  were  of  a 
kind  of  marble,  hearly  resembling  ivory,  perhaps 
painted  to  imitate  the  iris  and  pnpil ;  there  is 
no  snIBoient  anthority  for  the  statement  which 
is  ftoquently  made  that  they  were  of  precious 
stones.  The  weight  of  the  gold  npon  the  statue, 
which,  as  above  stated,  was  removable  at  pleas- 
ure, is  said  by  Tbucydides  to  have  been  forty 
talents  (ii.,  13).  Still  more  celebrated  than  his 
atatue  of  Minerva  (Athena)  was  the  colossal 
troiy  and  gold  statue  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  whicta 
Phidias  made  for  the  great  temjde  of  this  god, 
in  the  Altit  or  sacred  grove  at  Olympia.  Tbia 
statue  was  regarded  as  the  master-piece,  not 
only  of  Phidias,  bat  of  the  whole  range  of  Gre- 
cian art ;  and  waa  looked  upon  not  so  much  as 
a  statue,  but  rather  as  if  it  were  the  actual  man- 
ife^tion  of  the  present  deity.  It  was  placed 
in  tiie  proiomia  or  ftont  chamber  of  the  temple, 
directly  Aeing  the  entrance.  It  was  only  tis- 
ible,  however,  on  great  festivals :  at  other  thnes 
it  was  concealed  a  magnificent  curtain.  The 
god  was  represented  as  seated  on  a  throne  ot 
cedar  wood,  adorned  with  gold,  ivory,  ebony, 
stones,  and  colors,  crowned  with  a  wreath  of 
olive,  holding  in  bis  right  hand  an  ivoiy  and  gcdd 
statue  of  Victoiy,  and  in  his  left  hand  support- 
ing a  sceptre,  which  was  ornamented  with  aU 
sorts  of  metals,  and  sui  mounted  by  an  ea^. 
The  throne  was  brilliant  both  with  gold  and 
stones,  and  with  ebony  and  ivory,  and  was  or- 
namented vritb  figures  both  painted  and  sculp- 
tured. Tbe  statue  almost  reached  to  the  roof, 
which  was  about  sixty  feet  iu  height  The  idea 
which  Phidias  essayed  to  embody  in  this,  his 
greatest  work,  was  that  of  the  supreme  deity 
of  the  Hellenic  nation,  no  longer  engaged  in 
conflicts  with  the  Titans  and  tbe  Giants,  but 
having  laid  aside  his  thunderbolt,  and  enthFoned 
as  a  conqueror,  in  perfect  majesty  and  repose, 
ruling  wUb  a  nod  Uie  subject  world.  It  is  re- 
lated diat  when  Phidias  was  aatod  what  model 
be  meant  to  frUow  in  making  bis  statue,  be  re- 
plied that  of  Homer  (H.,  I,  6S8-A30}.  The  im- 
itation of  this  passage  by  Milton  gives  no  small 
aid  to  the  comprehension  of  tbe  idefl  {Paxaditt 
Lott,  iii.,  13S-137): 

"Hun  while  God  irwke,  ambrorijJ  fhtfrwee  OTd 
AU  hMTW,  md  In  fiM  Memao«  tpbUa  elect 
SsBSs  or  newjoy  tasfiUs  dtffaHd." 

The  statue  was  removed  by  the  Emperor  Tbeo 
doaius  I.  to  Constantinople,  wfapre  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  a  fire  in  A.I/.  470.   Hie  4isHagni>lk 
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ing  ebaracter  of  the  art  of  Phidias  was  ideal 
'jtuuty,  and  that  of  the  aubUnutt  order,  especially 
io  the  represeniatioD  of  divioities,  and  of  aab- 
jects  connected  with  their  worship.  While  on 
the  one  hand  he  set  himself  free  irom  Uie  Btifi* 
and  unnatural  forms  which,  by  a  sort  of  religtoas 
precedent,  iiad  fettered  his  predecessors  of  the 
archaic  or  hieratic  school,  he  never,  on  the  other 
hand,  descended  to  the  exact  imitation  of  any 
human  model,  however  beautiful ;  he  never  rep- 
reseoted  that  distorted  action,  oruqiresBedUiat 
T^ement  paasioD,  which  lie  beyond  tbe  nmHs 
of  repose  ;  nor  did  he  ever  approadi  to  that  al- 
miist  meretricious  grace,  by  w^h  some  of  his 
greatest  followers,  if  they  did  not  cormpt  tbe 
art  themselves,  gave  the  occasion  for  its  cor- 
ruption in  tbe  lucds  of  their  less  gifted  and 
spiritual  iaitators. 

FhidippIdbs  or  PbilipfIdu  {^etdtmrtS^,  4<- 
^tnwlSnt)'  a  courier,  was  sent  by  the  Atbenians 
to  Sparta  io  B.C.  490  to  ask  for  aid  against  the 
Persians,  and  arrived  there  on  the  second  day 
from  his  leaving  Athens.  On  hia  return  to 
Athens,  he  related  that  on  bis  way  to  Sparta  he 
had  fallen  in  with  Fan  on  Mount  Parthenium, 
near  Tegea,  and  that  tbe  god  had  bid  him  ask 
tbe  AAenians  why  they  paid  him  do  worship, 
though  he  had  been  hitherto  their  flriend,  and 
ever  would  be  so.  In  consequence  of  this  rev- 
elation, they  dedicated  a  temple  to  Pan  after 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  honored  him  thence- 
forth with  annual  sacrifices  and  a  torch-race. 

[Pbidippub  {^tidimtoj),  a  son  of  Thessalus, 
the  HeracUd,  and  brother  of  Antiphus,  led  the 
mrriors  of  tbe  Sporades  in  thirty  shipa  against 
Troy.] 

FniooK  l^ttSov).  1.  Son  of  Aristodamidas, 
•nd  king  of  Argos,  restored  the  supremacy  of 
Argoa  over  Cleons,  Phlius,  Sicyon,  Epidauros, 
Tr«Rzen,  and  ^ina,  and  aimed  a(  extending 
bis  dominions  oTer  the  greater  part  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. The  Pisaiis  invited  him,  in  the 
eighth  Olympiad  (B.C.  748],  to  aid  them  in  ex- 
cluding the  Eleans  irom  their  usurped  presi- 
dency at  the  Olympic  games,  and  to  celebrate 
them  jointly  with  themaelves.  The  invitation 
quite  fell  in  with  the  ambitious  pretensions  of 
Phidon,  who  succeeded  ia  dispossessing  tbe 
£!eana  and  celebrating  tbe  games  along  with 
the  Pisans ;  but  the  Eleaos  not  long  after  de< 
feated  him,  with  the  aid  of  Sparta,  and  reeor- 
ered  their  prirUege.  Thus  apparently  fell  the 
power  of  Phidon ;  but  as  to  the  details  of  the 
struggle  we  have  no  information.  The  most 
memorable  act  of  Phidon  was  hia  introduction 
of  copper  and  silver  coinage,  and  a  new  scale 
of  weights  and  meaanrea,  which,  throogh  his 
influence,  became  ptevalent  in  tbe  Peloponne- 
sus, and  ultimately  throughout  the  greater  por- 
tion of  Greece.  Tbe  scale  in  question  was 
Known  by  the  name  of  the  ^ginetan,  and  it  is 
usually  supposed  that  tbe  coinage  of  Phidon  was 
struck  in  .£gina ;  but  there  seems  good  reason 
for  believing  that  what  Phidon  did  was  done  in 
Argoa,  and  nowhere  else ;  tb^  "  Phidtniian 
Voeaaures"  probably  did  not  come  to  bear  the 
specific  name  of  the  .lEginetan  until  there  was 
another  scale  in  vogue,  the  Euboic,  from  which 
to  distinguish  them ;  and  that  both  the  epithets 
derived,  not  from  the  place  where  the 
nale  first  originated,  but  from  'Jie  people  whose 


commercial  activity  tended  to  make  tLem  most 
generally  known,  in  the  one  case  the  .iGgine- 
tana,  in  tbe  other  case  tbe  inhabitants  of  Cha<- 
cis  and  Eretria. — 2.  An  ancient  CorinUiian  lcg> 
ialator  of  DDcertain  date. 

PsioiLU  i^HyaXla,  ^lyaXeia,  ^lyaXia  :  4t>a- 
:  now  PaoHlza),  at  a  later  time  called  Pm- 
AUA,  a  town  in  tbe  southwestern  comer  of  At 
cadia,  on  tbe  frontiers  of  Messenia  and  Elis, 
and  upon  the  River  Lymax.  It  was  taken  iiy 
tiie  Spartans  B.C.  6b9,  bat  was  afterward  re- 
covered by  the  Phigalians  with  the  help  of  tbe 
OrestbasianB.  It  is  freqneat^  mentioned  in 
tbe  later  wars  of  the  Acbnn  and  .£tolian 
leagues.  Phigalia,  however,  owes  its  celebrity 
in  modem  times  to  the  remains  of  a  splendid 
temple  in  its  territory,  ^a)^  about  six  miles 
northeast  of  the  town  at  Batss  on  Mount  Co^- 
lum.  Hiis  tonple  was  hailt  by  lotinns,  tbe  con- 
temporary of  Perieles  and  Phidias,  and  the  arch- 
itect, along  with  Callicrates,  of  the  Parthenon 
at  Athens.  It  was  dedioated  to  Apollo  Epi- 
curins,  or  the  Deliverer,  because  the  god  had 
delivered  tbe  country  fttim  the  pestilence  during 
the  Petoponneeian  war.  Pausaniaa  describes 
this  temple  as  tbe  most  beantifol  one  in  all  Pel- 
oponnesus after  tbe  temple  <tf  Minem  (Athena) 
at  Tegea.  MosW>f  the  columns  are  still  stand- 
ing. In  1813  the  frieze  round  tbe  interior  of 
the  inner  cells  was  discovered,  containing  a  se- 
ries of  sculptures  in  alto-relievo,  representing 
tbe  combat  of  the  CentauTs  and  the  Lapithse, 
and  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Amaxons.  Their 
height  ia  a  tittle  mon  than  two  feet,  and  their 
total  length  is  one  hondred  fbet  tlwy  were 
found  on  the  ground  luder  the  spot  which  tbey 
originally  occupied,  and  were  mndi  injored 
tbeir  fall,  and  by  tbe  weight  of  the  rains  lying 
upon  them.  Tbiey  were  purchased  for  the  Brit- 
i^  Museum  in  1814,  whWe  tbey  are  still  pre- 
served, and  are  oaoally  known  bj  the  name  of 
the  PhigaiiMn  MarNa.  They  are  some  <^  the 
most  interesting  and  beautiral  remains  of  «i- 
cient  art  in  this  conntiy. 

Phila  (^I'Aa),  dau^ter  of  Antipater,  the  re- 
gent of  Macedonia,  is  celebrated  as  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  virtuous  women  of  the  age  in 
which  she  lived.  She  was  married  to  Craterus 
in  B.C.  9Sa,  and  after  the  death  of  Crateras, 
who  survived  his  maniage  with  her  scarcely  a 
year,  she  waa  again  married  to  the  young  De- 
metrius, tbe  son  of  Antigonoa.  She  shared 
with  her  hosband  bis  varions  vicissitudes  of 
fortune ;  bnt  when  he  was  expelled  from  Mac- 
edonia in  287,  i^e  put  an  end  to  her  own  life 
at  Oassandrea,  unable  to  bear  this  unexpected 
reverse.  She  left  two  duUren  by  Demetriua : 
Antigonns,  somamad  Oonatas,  who  became 
king  of  Maoedonia ;  andadan^iter,Stntonice, 
married  erst  to  Selmona,  and  afterward  to  bis 
son  AntiochUB. 

Phila  <*(Ao  :  ♦iXo&f,  **ldnjf).  1.  A  town 
of  Macedonia,  in  the  province  Pierla,  situated 
on  a  Bte^  hill  <»  the  Peneus,  between  Dium 
and  Tempo,  and  at  tbe  entrance  into  Thoasaly, 
built  by  Demetrius  II.,  and  named  after  hia 
mother  Pbila.— S.  An  island  off  tbe  soutbera 
coast  of  Gaul,  one  of  tbe  Stocbades. 

[PaiLASSLFRiA  (^t^di^tto,  Qow AUoh-ikeki , 
t.  e.,  city  of  God>.  1.  A  dty  of  Lydia,  on  the 
Cogamoa,  at  the  ibot  ol  tf  cant  Tmahu,  was 
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KandedbY  Aitalus  Phlladelphua.  bt(,th«r  of  £u- 
meDes,  kins  of  Pereamus.  The  placo  suffered 
repeatedly  from  Tiolent  shocks  of  earthquakes, 
and,  in  consequence,  bad,  by  the  time  of  Strabo, 
become  almost  deserted.  Tacitus  mentions  it 
among  the  towns  restored  by  Tiberias,  alter  a 
more  tlian  ordinaiy  calamity  of  ttiis  kind.  Phila^ 
delphia  was  one  of  the  Seven  Chorches  of  Asia 
mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse.  At  a  later  period 
it*made  a  gallant  resistance  to  the  Turks,  but 
was  finally  subdued  byBajazet  in  A.D.  1390. — 
S.  (In  the  Old  Testament,  Rabbath-Ammon  or 
Rabbah),  the  capital  of  the  Ammonites,  situ- 
ated  on  the  further  side  of  the  Jordan,  taken 
from  them  by  David.  It  was  called  Philadelphia 
from  Ptolemy  Philadelphos,  and  is  ftvqaeotly 
mentiooed  by  thi%  name  in  Oieek  and  Roman 
writers.   Vtd.  Rabb.itahaita.] 

Philadclphds  (^t^de^of),  a  snmame  of 
Ptolemffius  II.,  king  of  Egypt  (viti.  Ptolemjeds), 
and  of  Attains  11.  of  Pergamus.    Vid.  A.ttalub. 

[Phiiub  i^tJitU),  an  i^and  in  the  Nile,  to  the 
south  of  Elephtntine,  and  the  soothemmost 
point  of  Ecrp^  inhabited  in  common  by  Egyp- 
tians and  ^Ethiopians.  The  island  was  cover- 
ed with  temples  and  other  splendid  structures, 
for  it  was  sacred  to  Isia,  and  in  the  little  island 
Abatos  (q.  V.)  close  to  it  W8»the  tomb  of  Osi- 
ris :  from  the  magnificent  ruins  atill  existing  In 
the  island,  it  is  now  called  Djetiret-tt-Birhdk,  i. 
t;  "Temple-ishmd."] 

Phiubhi  (^Hmvoi),  two  brothers,  citizens  of 
Cartilage,  of  whom  the  following  story  is  told : 
A  dispute  having  arisen  between  the  Carthagini- 
ans and  Cyreosans  about  their  boundaries,  it 
was  agreed  that  deputies  should  start  at  a  fixed 
time  Irom  each  of  the  cities,  and  that  the  place 
of  their  meeting,  wherever  it  might  be,  should 
thenceforth  form  the  limit  of  the  two  territories. 
The  Philsni  were  appointed  for  this  service  on 
ibe  part  of  the  .Carthaginians,  and  advanced 
much  further  than  the  Cyrencan  party.  The 
Cyreneeana  accused-them  of  having  set  forth  be- 
fore the  time  agreed  upon,  but  at  length  con- 
sented to  accept  the  spot  which  they  had  reach- 
ed as  a  boundary  line,  if  the  Fhilmi  would  >nb- 
mit  to  be  bnried  alive  there  in  the  sand.  Should 
they  decline  the  oflbr,  they  were  willing,  th^ 
said,  on  their  side,  if  permitted  to  advance  as 
Car  as  they  pleased,  to  purchase  for  Cyreue  an 
eictension  of  territory  by  a  similar  death.  The 
FhilBui  aeoordingl^fr  then  and  there  devoted 
themselves  for  their  country  in  the  way  pro- 
posed. The  Carthaginians  paid  high  honors  to 
their  memory,  and  erected  altars  to  them  where 
they  had  died ;  and  from  these,  even  long  after 
all  traces  of  them  had  vanished,  the  place  still 
continued  to  be  called  "  The  Altars  of  the  Phi- 
lani."  Our  main  authority  for  this  story  is  Sal- 
lust,  who  probably  derived  his  information  from 
African  traditions  during  the  time  that  he  was 
fwoeonsul  of  Numidia,  and  at  least  three  hund- 
red years  after  the  event  We  can  not,  there- 
fore, accept  it  unreservedly.  The  Greek  name 
by  which  the  heroic  brothers  have  become  known 
to  us— t/AdKMi,  or  lovers  of  praise — seems 
deariy  to  have  been  framed  to  salt  the  tale. 

[pHiLJEtia  <*Uauir},  a  son  of  the  Telamonian 
hjfix.  and  Teenesaa,  from  wbun  the  At^  de- 
tms  of  niOsidn  derived  its  name.] 

PaiLABaivB  (tMt/pun),  aOreek  nwdieal  writ- 


er, born  in  Epinis,  lived  afler  Galen  and  before 

Oribasius,  and  therefore  probably  in  the  thirci 
century  aflerChrist.  He  wrote  several norksi, 
of  which,  however,  only  a  few  fragments  re- 
main. 

pHiLAHHON  (^iXoftfiav),  a  mythical  poet  and 
musician  of  the  ante-Homeric  period,  was  said 
to  have  been  the  son  of  Apollo  and  the  nymph 
Chione,  orpliilonis,  or  I.«uconoe.  By  the  nymiA 
Agriope,  who  dwelt  on  Parnassus,  he  became 
the^ther  of  Thamyris  and  Eumolpus.  He  Is 
closely  associated  with  the  worship  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  and  with  the  music  of  the  cithara.  He 
is  said  to  haveiftstabltshed  the  choruses  of  girls, 
who,  in  the  Delphian  worship  of  Apollo,  sang 
hymns  in  which  they  celebrated  the  binhs  of 
Latona  (Leto),  Diana  (Artemis),  and  Apollo. 
Pausanias  relates  that  in  the  most  ancient  mu- 
sical contests  at  Delphi,  the  first  who  conquered 
was  Chrysothemis  of  Crete,  the  second  was 
Philamraon,  and  the  next  after  him  his  son 
Thamyris. 

pRiLAaoYBluB  JdicIiis,  or  Prilabcybob,  or  Jo- 
niLivs  Flaobios,  an  early  commentator  upon 
Virgil,  who  wrote  upon  the  Bucolics  and  Georg- 
ics.  His  observations  are  less  elaborate  than 
those  of  Servius,  and  have  descended  to  us  in  a 
mutilated  condition.  The  period  when  he  flour- 
ished is  altogether,  uncertain.  They  are  printed 
in  the  edition  of  Virgil  by  Bnrmaan ;  [and  in  the 
edition  oftlie  commehtaries  of  Servius  I^H.  A. 
Lion,  Gbttingen,  18S&-26.1 

Philb  or  Philss,  Makubl  (lAavovnX  6 
a  Byzantine  poet,  and  a  native  of  Ephesus,  was 
born  about  A.D.  1275,  anddied  about  1340.  Hit 
poem,  De  Animatium  Provrictatc,  chiefly  extract- 
ed from.£lian,  is  edited  byDe  Paw.Tny.  Rhcn., 
1739;  [andwitbarevisedtextbyLehrsandDub- 
ner  in  the  Bncolioi  OiKci,  forming  [ert  of  Di- 
dot's  Bihliotheca  Oneca,  Paris,  1846 ;]  and  hia 
other  poems  on  various  subjects  are  edited  by 
Wernsdorf,  Lips.,  1768. 

Philbas  (*(Aear).  1.  A  Greek  geographer  of 
Athens,  whose  time  can  not  be  determined  with 
certainty,  but  who  probably  belonged  to  the  older 
period  of  Athenian  literature.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  Periplus,  which  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  on  Asia,  and  the  other  on  Earope. — 
[3.  Of  Tarentum,  having  been  sent  as  ambassa- 
dor to  Rome,  he  peranaded  his  countrymen,  who 
were  there  detained  as  hostages,  to  make  their 
escape,  yvhich  they  eflfected  by  his  aid ;  bat,  hav- 
ing been  overtaken  at  Terracina,  tbey  were 
brought  back  to  Rome,  scourged,  and  thrown 
from  theTarpeian  rock.] 

Philbhok  (^fAv^uv).  1.  An  aged  Phrygian 
and  husband  of  Baucis.  Once  upon  a  time, 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Mercury  (Hermes),  assum- 
ing the  appearance  of  ordinary  mortals,  visited 
Phrygia ;  but  no  one  was  willing  to  receive  the 
strangers,  until  the  bosptteble  hut  of  Philemon 
and  Baucis  was  opmed  to  them;  where  the  two 
gods  were  kindly  treated.  Jnpitor  (Zeus)  re- 
warded the  good  old  couple  by  taking  them  to 
an  eminence,  while  all  the  neighboring  district 
was  visited  with  a  sudden  inundation.  On  that 
eminence  Jupiter  (Zeus)  appointed  tbem  the 
guardians  of  his  temple,  and  allowed  them  both 
to  die  at  the  same  moment,  and  then  meta- 
morphosed them  into  trees. — ^S.  An  Athe^n 
poet  of  the  New  Comedyi  was  the  eon  of  Pa 
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^cfl,  and  a  native  of  Soli  in  Cii.cia,  but  at  an 
earl;  age  went  to  Athens,  and  'here  received 
the  citizenship.  He  floortsbed  in  the  reign  of 
Alexander,  a  little  earlier  than  M^nander,  whom, 
however,  he  long  survived.  He  began  to  ex- 
hibit about  B.C.  330.  He  was  the  first  poet  of 
jhe  New  Comedy  in  order  of  time,  and  the  sec- 
ond in  celebrity ;  and  he  shares  with  Menander 
^he  homr  ai  its  InTentum,  or,  rather,  of  reduc- 
'ing  it  to  a  regular  form.  Philemon  lived  neariy 
tone  handled  yeara.  The  manner  of  his  death  is 
■differently  related ;  some  ascribing  it  to  excess- 
jve  laughter  at  a  ludicrous  incident ;  others  to 
joy  at  obtaining  a  victory  in  a  dramatic  contest ; 
while  another  story  represents  bim  as  qnietly 
e^ed  aw^  by  the  goddesses  whom  be  served 
in  the  midst  of  tbe  composition  or  representa- 
tion of  his  last  and  best  worit.  Althoogh  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Philemon  was  inferior  to 
Menander  as  a  poet,  yet  he  was  a  greater  favor- 
ite with  the  Athenians,  and  often  conquered  his 
rival  in-the  dramatic  contests.  Vid.  Mkhavdh. 
The  extant  fragments  of  Philemon  display  miibh 
Uveliaess,  wit,  eloquence,  and  practical  knowl- 
edge of  life.  His  &vorite  subjects  seem  to  have 
been  love  intrigues,  and  hia  characters  were  the 
standing  ones  of  the  New  Comedy,  with  which 
Plaatus  and  Terence  have  made  ua  familiar. 
Ths  somber  of  his  plays  was  ninoty-seven  ;  the 
number  of  extant  titles,  after  the  doobtful  and 
spurious  ones  are  rejected,  amounts  to  about 
CA7-tbFee ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  some  of 
(oese  should  be  assigned  to  the  younger  Phile- 
mon. The  fragments  of  Philemon  are  printed 
with  those  of  Menander  byMeineke,  Berlin,  1828, 
Sto,  in  his  Fragmenta  Comieorum  Graeorum, 
BeroL,  1841 ;  [and  by  Fr.  Dubner  at  the  end  of 
tho  Aristophanes  in  Didot's  Bibliotheca  Grsca, 
Paris,  1836.] — 9.  The  younger  Philemon,  also  a 
poet  of  the  New  Comedy,  was  a  son  of  tbe  for- 
mer, in  whose  fame  nearly  all  that  belongs  to 
him  has  been  absorbed,  so  that,  although  he  was 
the  author  of  fifty-four  dramas,  there  are  only 
two  short  fragments,  and  not  one  title,  quoted 
ezpressly^nder  his  name. — 4.  The  author  of  a 
Aefixdv  rmo^ytKov,  the  extant  portion  of  which 
was  first  eoR^d  by  Barney,  Lond.,  18IS,  taH  aft- 
erward by  Osann,  Berlin,  18S1.  Tbe  anthor  in- 
fbrms  in  that  his  woric  was  intended  to  take  tbe 

gaee  of  a  simitar  lexicon  by  the  grammarian 
yperechins.  Tbe  work  of  Hyperechius  was 
arranged  in  ei^t  books,  according  to  the  eight 
different  parts  of  speech.  Philemon's  lexicon 
was  a  meagre  epitome  of  this  work,  and  tbe  part 
of  it  which  is  extant  eonsista  of  the  first  book 
and  the  bej^nning  of  the  aeoond.  Hyperechias 
Jived  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  of  our 
era,  and  Philemon  may  probably  be  placed  in 
the  seventh. 

[Prilesius  (^f^fffof),  an  Achean,  an  oflScer 
in  tbe  army  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  and,  after  the 
treacherous  capture  of  Ciearchua  and  the  other 
generals  by  Tissapbemea,  was  chosen  in  the 
place  of  Meoon.  He  was  eeleeted  with  Sopbse- 
netos,  as  being  the  two  oldest  generals,  to  con- 
duct the  older  men,  the  women  and  children, 
and  the  sick  fttiro  Trapezua  by  sea.  .  He  is  men- 
Uooed  also  in  the  Anabasis  on  several  subse- 
quent occasions.]  • 

Philktxbos  {^tXtratpot).  1.  Founder  of  the 
idDgdom  of  Pergamus,  was  a  native  ofTieinm 


lO  Paphlagonia.  and  r.  eunacu.  He  is  first  m«n« 
tioned  in  the  service  of  Docimos,  the  general  ol 
Antigonua,  ftrom  which  he  passed  into  that  of 
Lysimachus,  who  intrusted  him  with  the  charge 
of  the  treasures  which  be  had  deposited  in  the 
strong  fortress  of  Pergamus.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Lysimachus  he  declared  in  favor 
of  Seleucus,  and,  after  tbe  death  of  the  latter 
(B.C.  S80),  be  took  advantage  of  the  diserdcra 
in  Asia  to  establiab  himself  in  virtual  independ- 
ence. At  his  death  he  transmitted  the  govern- 
otent  of  Pei^mus,  as  an  independent  state,  to 
his  nephew  Eumenea.  He  lived  to  the  age  of 
eighty,  and  died  apparently  in  363. — 3.  An  Athe 
nian  poet  of  the  Middle  Comedy.  Some  said  he 
was  the  tiurd  son  of  Aristophanes,  bnt  others 
maintained  that  it  was  Niooatratus.  He  wrote 
twenty-one  plays.  [Tbe  fragments  are  collect* 
ed  by  Meineke,  Comic.  Grtec.  FragtiL,  vol.  i.,  r 
e4(Mi,  edit,  minor.] 

PaiLETAs  (^lA^rdr),  of  Cos,  the  son  of  Tele 
phuB,  a  distinguished  Alcxandrcan  poet  and 
grammarian,  fiourished  during  the  reign  of  the 
first  Ptolemy,  who  appointed  him  tutor  of  his 
son,  Ptolemy  II.  Pbiladelpbus.  His  death  may 
be  ^aeed  about  B.C.  380.  Pbfletas  seems  tc 
have  been  naturally  of  a  very  weak  constitution, 
which  at  last  broke  down  under  excessive  study 
He  was  so  remarkably  thin  as  to  become  an 
object  for  the  ridicule  of  the  comic  poets,  who 
represented  him  as  wearing  leaden  soles  to  his 
shoes,  to  prevent  his  being  blown  away  t^y  a 
strong  wind.  His  poetry  was  chiefly  elegiac. 
Of  aU  the  writers  in  that  depa^ment,  he  was 
esteemed  the  best  after  Callimachus,  to  whom 
a  taste  less  pedantic  than  that  of  the  Alexan- 
drean  critics  would  probably  have  preferred  him ; 
for,  to  judge  by  hia  fragments,  he  escaped  the 
snare  of  eumbroos  learned  aflbctation.  Tbeae 
two  poets  formed  Uie  chief  models  for  the  Ro 
man  elegy ;  nay,  Pn^rtios  expressly  states,  w 
one  passage,  that  he  imitated  Pbiletas  in  pref- 
erence to  Callimachus.  The  elegies  ofPhitetaa 
were  chiefly  amatory,  and  a  targe  portion  of 
them  was  devoted  to  the  praises  of  bis  mistress 
Bittis,  or,  as  the  Latin  poets  give  the  name, 
Battis.  Besides  his  poems,  Pbiletas  wrote  in 
proee  on  grammar  and  criticism.  His  most  im 
portant  grammatical  worit  was  entitled  'Ara«ra 
The  fragments  of  Pbiletas  hare  been  collected 
by  Bach,  with  those  of  Hermeaianax  and  Pha- 
nocles,  Halts  Sax.,  1839. 

Philxdb,  an  eminent  Ionian  architect,  built 
the  Mausoleum,  in  conjunction  with  Sattbdb, 
and  the  temple  of  Minerva  (Athena)  Polias  at 
Priene.  The  date  of  tbe  erection  of  tbe  Mau- 
soleum was  soon  after  B.C.  363,  tbe  year  in 
which  MauBoluB  died ;  that  of  the  temple  at 
Priene  must  have  been  about  twenty  years  later. 

[Philiades  (4(Xfad]7f),  a  Messonian,  father  ot 
Neon  and  Thrasylochus,  tbe  partisans  of  Philip 
of  Macedon.  It  is  probable  that  Philiades  him 
self  was  attached  to  tbe  same  party,  as  be  is 
mentioned  by  Demosthenes  in  terms  of  oon- 
tempt  and  aversion.] 

[PaiUKifi.  (♦Atio'o)  or  Philin*  1. 
A  female  dancer  of  Lariaaa  in  Thessaly,  was  the 
mother  of  AAhideeus  by  Pbilip  of  Macedon  — 
3.  Mother  of  the  poet  Theocritus.] 

PhiUnos  (^lAfvof).  1.  A  Greek  of  Agrigen 
mm,  accompanied  Hannibal  in  his  can  paigas 
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Against  Roma,  and  wrote  a  histor;  or  the  Punic 
warn,  ID  which  be  exhibited  much  partiality 
toward  Carthage.— 2.  An  Attic  orator,  a  con- 
temporary of  Demostbenea  and  Lycurgus.  He 
is  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  in  his  oration 
against  Midias,  who  calls  bim  the  son  of  Nicos- 
tralus,  and  says  that  be  was  trierarcb  with  him. 
Three  orations  of  Philinus  are  mentioned  by 
the  gfbtnmarians. — 8.  A  Greek  physician,  bora 
in  the  island  of  Cos,  and  the  reputed  founder 
of  the  sect  of  the  Empirici,  probably  lived  in  the 
third  century  B.C.  He  wrote  a  work  on  part 
of  the  Hippocratic  collection,  and  also  one  on 
botany. 

Philipfi  (♦{'XiTTiroi :  ^t^iirtrev^,  ♦iXiTTTr^awf, 
♦liUirirvvec :.  now  FiUbak  or  Felibcjik),  a  cele- 
brated city  in  Macedonia  adjecta  (vid.  p.  464,  a), 
was  situated  on  a  steep  height  of  Mount  Pan- 

Sitts,  and  on  the  River  Gangas  or  Gangites, 
tween  the  rivers  Nestus  and  Strymon.  It 
was  founded  by  Philip  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
town  Crsnideb  (KprrvHet),  a  colony  of  the  Tba- 
aians,  who  settled  here  on  accoant  of  the  val- 
uable gold  mines  in  the  neighborhood.  Pbilippi 
is  celebrated  in  history  in  consequence  of  the 
victory  gained  here  by  Octavianus  and  Antony 
over  Brutus  and  Cassius,  B.C.  42,  and  as  the 
place  where  the  Apostle  Paul  first  preached  the 
Gospel  in  Europe,  A.B.  53.  The  church  at 
Pbilippi  soon  became  one  of  tbe  most  important 
of  the  early  Christian  churches :  one  of  Saint 
Idol's  Epistles  is  addressed  to  it  It  was  made 
a  Roman  colony  by  Octavianus  after  the  vic- 
tory over  Brutus  and  Cassius,  under  the  name 
of  Colonia  Augiuta  Julia  Pkili]^tm» ;  and  it 
continued  to  be  under  tbe  empire  a  floarishing 
and  important  city.  Its  sea-port  was  Datum  or 
Datns  on  the  Strymonic  Gulf. 

PwuprlDSB  (4tAtfnri4n).  I.  Vid.  Purmrn- 
Dss. — 3.  Of  Atiiens,  the  son  of  PhiloclM,  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  six  principal  comic  poets 
of  the  New  Comedy  by  the  grammarians.  He 
•flourished  about  B.C.  3S3.  Pbilippides  seems 
to  have  deserved  the  rank  assigned  to  htm,  as 
one  of  the  best  poets  of  the  New  Comedy.  He 
attacked  tbe  Inxuiy  and  corruptions  of  bis  age, 
defended  the  privileges  of  his  art,  and  made  use 
of  personal  satire  with  a  ntirit  approadiing  to 
that  of  tiie  Old  Comedr-  His  death  is  am  to 
have  been  caosed  by  excessive  joy  at  an  unex- 
pected victory :  similar  tales  are  told  of  the 
deaths  of  other  poets,  as,  for  example,  Sopho- 
cles, Alexis,  and  Philemon.'  The  number  of  his 
dramas  is  stated  at  forty-five.  There  are  fif- 
teen titles  extant  [Tbe  fragmenii  of  bis  plays 
are  collected  by  Meineke,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1116-34, 
edit,  minor.] 

■  PhilippopSlis  (^iXtmroiroXit :  now  Philippo- 

foli),  an  important  town  in  Thrace,  founded  by 
'bilip  of  Macedon  on  tbe  site  of  a  place  previ- 
ously called  Eumolpias  or  Poneropolis.  It  was 
situated  in  a  large  plain  southeast  of  the  Hebnis, 
on  a  hill  with  tbrae  smnmits,  whence  it  was 
sometimes  called  Tnmontiom.  Under  the  Ro< 
man  empire  it  was  tbe  capital  of  the  province 
of  Thracia  in  its  narrower  sense,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  towns  in  the  country. 

PoiLiPPDB  (^iXtmtot^  I.  Minor  Hatoriealfer- 
fOM.  1.  Son  of  Alexander  I.  of  Macedonia,  and 
brother  of  Perdiocaa  II.,  s^inst  whom  be  re- 
belled in  eoninnotion  with  Derdas.   Tbe  lebals 


were  aided  by  the  Athenians,  B.C.  43%.— S.  Son 
of  Herod  the  Great,  king  of  Judea.  by  his  wife 
Cleopatra,  was  appointed  by  his  father's  wiD 
tetrarch  of  ItuVtea  and  Trachonitis,  the  sover- 
eignty of  which  was  confirmed  to  him  by  the 
decision  of  Augustus.  He  continued  to  reign 
over  the  dominions  thus  intrusted  to  bis  charge 
for  tbiity-seven  years  (B.C.  4-A.D.  34).  Ha 
founded  tbe  city  of  Ceesarea,  snrnamed  Paneas, 
but  more  commonly  known  as  Cnsarea  PhUippi, 
near  the  sources  of  tbe  Jordan,  which  he  named 
in  honor  of  Augustus.  Vid.  Cssarbi,  No.  2.— 
3.  Son  of  Herod  tbe  Great  by  Mariamne,  whose 
proper  name  was  Herodes  Phitippus.  He  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  preceding  Pbtlip. 
He  was  tbe  first  hnsband  tif  Herodias,  who  aft- 
erward divorced  bim,  contrary  to  the  Jewish 
law,  and  married  bis  half-brother,  Herod  Anti- 
pas.  It  is  Herod  Pbilip,  and  not  the  preceding* 
who  is  meant  by  the  Evangelists  (Matt,  xiv^  8  ; 
Mark,  vi.,  17;  Luke,  iii.,  18)  when  they  speak 
of  Philip,  tbe  brother  of  Herod. 

II.  Kingi  of  Macedonia. 

I.  Son  of  Argxus,  was  the  third  king,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotua  and  Thucydides,  who,  not 
reckoning  CABAKtrs  and  his  two  immediate  suc- 
cessors (Ccenns  and  Thurimas  or  TurimmasX 
look  upon  Perdiccaa  I.  as  the  founder  of  the 
monarchy.  Philip  left  a  son,  named  ACropos. 
who  succeeded  hEm.  — IL  Toongest  son  of 
Amyntas  II.  and  EoiTdioe.  reigned  B.C.  859- 
836.  He  was  horn  in  382,  and  was  brought  up 
at  Thebes,  whither  he  had  been  carried  as  a 
hostage  by  Pelopidas,  and  where  he  received  a 
most  careful  edoi^tion.  Upon  the  deatb  of  his 
brother  Perdiceas  III.,  who  was  slain  in  battle 
against  the  niyriana,  I^ilip  obtained  tbe  gov- 
ernment of  Macedonia,  at  first  merely  as  regent 
and  gQBFdiao  to  his  inlhnt  nephew  Amyntas ; 
but  at  the  end  of  a  few  months  he  was  enabled 
to  set  aside  the  daima  of  the  yonng  prince,  and 
to  assume  for  himself  the  title  of  king.  Mace- 
donia was  beset  by  dangers  on  evenuide.  Its 
territory  wss  ravaged  by  the  II^^V  the 
west,  and  the  Peonians  on  th^Wnh,  while 
Pansanias  and  Argcus  took  advantage  erf"  ttie 
crisis  to  pot  forward  their  pretensions  to  tbe 
throne.  Philip  was  fally  equal  to  tbe  emergen- 
cy. By  bis  tact  and  eloquence  he  sustained  the 
failing  spirits  of  tbe  Macedonians,  while  at  tbe 
same  time  he  introduced  among  tbera  a  stricter 
military  discipline,  and  organized  their  army  on 
the  plan  of  Uie  i^alanx.  He  first  turned  his 
am>  against  Argeus,  the  most  formidsUe  of 
the  pretenders,  since  he  was  supported  tbe 
Athenians  He  defeated  Argieus  in  battle,  and 
then  concIuoBd  a  peace  with  tbe  Athenians. 
He  next  attacked  the  Pconiana,  whom  be  re- 
duced to  subjection,  and  immediately  afterward 
defeated  the  Illyrians  in  a  decisive  battle,  and 
compelled  tb^  to  accept  a  i>eace,  by  which 
they  lost  a  portion  of  their  territory.  Thus  in 
tbe  short  period  of  one  year,  and  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  had  Philip  delivered  himself  from 
his  dangerous  position,  and  provided  for  tbe  se- 
curity of  bis  kingdom.  But  energy  and  taleota 
such  as  his  wase  not  satisfied  with  mere  secu- 
rity, and  henceforth  bis  views  were  directed, 
iiuttodefeno6,buttoa^raiidizemeDt.  Hisfirai 
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eflbrts  were  directed  to  obtain  posseaaion  of  i 

the  various  Greek  cities  upon  the  Macedonian 
coast.  Soon  alter  his  accession  he  had  wilb- 
dra»'D  his  garrison  from  Ampbipolis,  and  bad 
declared  it  a  free  city,  because  the  Athenians 
had  supported  Argsus  with  the  hope  of  recov- 
ering Aiuphipolis,  and  his  contiDQiiig  to  hold 
tbe  pla^  would  hare  interposed  difitenltiea  in 
the  way  of  s  peace  with  Athens,  which  was 
at  that  time  an  object  of  great  importance 
to  him.  But  he  had  never  meant- seriously  to 
abandon  this  important  town;  and  accordingly, 
having  obtained  pretexts  for  war  with  the  Am- 
pbipolitans,  he  laid  siege  to  the  town,  and  gain- 
ed possession  of  it  in  358.  Tbe  Athenians 
had  sent  no  asBistance  to  Ampbipolis,  because 
Philip,  in  a  secret  ne^iation  with  tbe  Athe- 
nians, led  them  to  believe  that  he  waa  willing 
to  restore  tbe  city  to  them  when  he  had  taken 
it,  and  would  do  so  on  condition  of  tl^ir  mak- 
ing him  master  of  Fydoa.  After  the  capture 
of  Ampbipolis,  be  proceeded  at  once  to  Pydoa, 
which  seems  to  have  yielded  to  him  without 
a  struggle,  and  Uie  acquisition  of  which,  by 
his  own  arms,  and  not  through  the  Athenians, 
gave  bim  a  pretext  for  declining  to  stand  by 
his  secret  ei^a^ement  with  them.  Tbe  hoa- 
tile.ieeling  wiiich  such  conduct  necessarily  ex- 
cited against  him  at  Athens  made  it  most  im- 
Dortant  fur  bim  to  secure  the  good  will  of  tbe 

S>Werful  town  of  Olynthua,  and  to  detach  the 
tynthians  from  the  Atheoians.  Accordiogly, 
he  garo  to  tbe  Olynthiaos  the  town  of  Potidna, 
which  be  took  from  the  Athenians  in  366.  Soon 
aAer  this  he  attacked  and  took  a  settlement  of 
the  T  haaians,  called  Crenides,  and,  having  in- 
troduced into  the  place  a  number  of  new  col- 
onists, he  named  it  Pbilippi  after  himself.  One 
great  advantage  of  thia  aoquisitiOD  was,  that  it 
pat  him  in  ppsaession  of  the  gold  mines  of  the 
district.  From  this  point  there  is  for  some  time 
a  pause  in  the  active  operations  of  Philip.  In 
352  he  took  Methone  after  a  lengthened  siege, 
in  the  course  of  which  h^  himself  lost  an  eye. 
The  capture  of  this  place  was  a  necessary  pre* 
liininaryflMpy  movement  toward  the  soatb, 
lying  as  JH^  between  him  and  the  Thessalian 
border.  He  now  marched  into  Thesealy  to  aid 
the  Aleuad«e  against  Lycophron,  tbe  tyrant  of 
Phers.  The  Phocians  sent  a  force  to  sapport 
Lycophron,  but  they  were  defeated  by  Philip, 
and  their  general  Onomarchus  slain.  This  vic- 
tory gave  Philip  the  ascendency  in  Thessaly. 
He  established  at  Phers  what  he  wished  the 
Greeks  to  consider  a  free  government,  and  then 
advanced  southward  toThermc^ln.  Tbe  pass, 
however,  he  found  guarded  by  a  strong  Athe- 
nian force,  and  he  waa  compelled,  or  at  least 
thought  it  expedient,  to  retire.  He  now  turned 
his  arms  against  Thrace,  and  succeeded  in  es- 
toblishing  his  ascendracy  in  that  countiy  also. 
Meanwhile  Philip's  movemento  in  Thessaly  bad 
opened  the  eyes  of  Demosthenes  to  the  real 
danger  of  Athens  and  Greece,  and  his  first  Phil- 
ippic (delivered  in  052)  was  his  earliest  attempt 
to  rouse  his  countrymen  to  energetic  efforts 
against  their  enemy ;  but  he  did  not  produce 
much  effect  upon  the  Athenians.  In  349  Philip 
comroenced  his  attacks  on  the  Cbalcidian  cities. 
Olynthus,  in  alarm,  applied  to  Athens  for  aid, 
and  Demostberes.  in  bis  three  Olyntbiao  ora- 


I  tions.  roused  the  people  to  efforts  against  the 

common  enemy,  not  very  vigorous  at  first,  and 
fruitless  in  tbe  end.  In  the  coarse  of  three 
years  Philip  gained  possession  of  all  the  Chai 
cidian  cities,  and  the  war  was  brought  to  a  con 
elusion  by  the  capture  of  Olynthus  itself  in  347 
In  the  following  year  <S46)  he  concluded  peace 
with  tbe  Athenians,  and  straightway  marched 
into  Fhocis,  and  brought  the  Pbocian  war  to  an 
end.  The  Pbocian  cities  were  destroyed,  and 
their  place  in  the  Amphictyonic  council  was 
made  over  to  the  king  of  Macedonia,  who  was 
appointed  also,  jointly  with  the  Thebana  and 
Tbesaalians,  to  the  presidency  of  tho  Pythian 
games.  Ruling  as  he  did  over  a  barbaric  na- 
tion, such  a  recognition  of  his  Hellenic  cbarac- 
tor  was  of  the  greatost  valae  to  him,  especially 
as  he  looked  forward  to  an  invuion  of  Uie  Per- 
sian empire  in  the  name  of  GreeOe,  united  un- 
der him  in  a  great  national  confederacy.  Dur- 
ing the  next  few  years  Philip  steadily  pursued 
his  ambitious  projects.  From  343  to  340  he 
waa  engaged  in  an  expedition  in  Thrace,  and 
attempted  to  bring  under  his  power  all  the  Greek 
cities  in  that  country.  In  the  last  of  these  years 
he  laid  siege  to  Perinthns  and  Byzantinm ;  bat 
the  Athenians,  who  had  long  viewed  Philip's 
aggrandizement  with  fear  and  alarm,  now  re- 
solved to  send  assistance  to  these  cities.  Pho- 
cion  was  appointed  to  tbe  command  of  the  ann- 
ament  destined  for  this  service,  and  succeeded 
in  compelling  Philip  to  raise  the  siege  of  both 
the  cities  (839).  Philip  now  proceeded  to  cany 
on  war  against  his  northern  neighbors,  and 
seemed  to  give  himself  no  further  concern  about 
the  affairs  of  Greece.  But  meanwhile  his  hire- 
lings were  treacherously  promoting  his  designs 
against  tbe  liberties  of  Greece.  In  889  the  Am- 
pbictyons  declared  war  against  tbe  Locrians  of 
Amphissa  for  having  token  possession  of  a  dis* 
trict  of  the  sacred  land ;  but  as  the  general 
they  had  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Am 
phictyonic  army  was  unable  to  effect  any  thing 
against  the  enemy,  tbe  Amphictyons,  at  their 
next  meeting  in  837,  conferred  upon  Philip  the 
command  of  their  army.  Philip  straightway 
marched  through  Therroopyln  and  seized  Elatea. 
The Atoeniansbeardofhi8an)roaeh with  alarm; 
they  succeeded,  mainly  through  tiie  influence 
of  Demosthenes,  in  forming  an  alliance  with  the 
Thebans  ;  but  their  united  army  was  defeaied 
by  Philip  in  the  month  of  August,  338,  in  tbe 
decisive  battle  of  Chnronea,  wbieb  pnt  an  end 
to  the  independence  of  Greece.  Thebes  paid 
dear  for  her  resistonce,  but  Athens  was  treated 
with  man  fitvor  than  she  could  have  expected. 
Philip  now  seemed  to  have  within  his  reach  the 
accomplishment  of  the  great  object  of  his  am- 
bition, the  invasion  and  conquest  of  the  Per- 
sian empire.  In  a  congress  held  at  Corinth, 
which  was  attended  by  deputies  from  every 
Grecian  state  with  the  exce|Aion  of  Sparta,  war 
with  Persia  was  determined  on,  and  the  king 
of  Macedonia  was  appointed  to  command  the 
forces  of  the  nation^  confederacy.  In  337, 
Philip's  marriage  with  Cleopatra,  the  daughter 
of  Attalus,  one  of  his  generals,  led  to  the  most 
serione  disturbances  in  bis  family.  Olympias 
and  Alexander  withdrew  in  great  indignation 
flrom  Macedonia;  and  tbou^  they  retorned 
home  soon  afterward,  they  cootiirned  to  be  oa 
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bjctile  terms  with  Phil  ip.  Meanwhile,  his  prep- 
arations for  his  Asiatic  expedition  were  not 
neglected,  and  early  in  336  he  sent  forces  into 
Asia,  under  Parmenion,  t4  draw  over  tbe  Greek 
cities  to  his  jause.  But  in  the  summer  of  this 
year  he  wa*;  murdered  at  a  grand  festival  which 
he  lield  at  ^gK,  to  solemnize  the  nuptials  of 
his  daughter  with  Alexander  of  Kpirus.  His 
murderer  was  a  youth  of  noble  blood,  named 
Paaaanias,  who  stabbed  him  as  he  was  walking 
in  the  procession.  The  assassin  was  immedt- 
ately  pursued  and  slain  by  some  of  the  royal 
guards.  His  motive  for  tbe  deed  is  stated  by  Ar- 
istotle to  have  been  private  resentment  against 
Philip,  to  whom  he  had  complained  in  vain  of  a 
gross  outrage  offered  to  him  by  Attalus.  Olym- 
pias  and  Alexander,  however,  were  suspected 
of  being  implicated  in  the  plot.  Vid.  Olthpiab. 
I^ihp  died  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his  age 
and  the  twenty-fourth  of  his  reign,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Alexander  the  Great.  Philip  had  a 
great  number  of  wives  and  concubines..  Be- 
sides Olympias  and  Cleopatra,  we  may  men- 
tion, 1.  his  first  wife  Audata,  an  niyrian  prin- 
cess, and  the  mother  ofCynane;  S.  Phila,  sister 
of  Derdas  and  Maebatas,  a  princess  of  Elymi- 
Otis ;  S.  Nicesipolis  of  Phertt,  tbe  mother  of 
Tbessalonica ;  4.  Pbilinna  of Lari8sa,tbe  mother 
of  Arrhideus;  6.  Meda,  daughter  of  Cithelas, 
king  of  Thrace  ;  6.  Arsinofi,  the  mother  of  Ptol- 
emy I.,  king  of  Egypt,  with  whom  she  was  preg- 
nant when  she  married  Lagus.  To  these  nu- 
meroqs  coiiDeetions  temperament  as  well  as 
policy  eeems  to  bare  inclined  bim.  He  was 
strongly  addicted,  indeed,  to  sensual  enjoyment 
of  every  kind  ;  bat  his  passions,  however  strong, 
were  always  kept  in  subjection  to  bis  interests 
and  ambitious  views.  He  was  fond  of  science 
and  literature,  in  the  patronage  of  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  liberal ;  and  bis  apprecia- 
tion of  great  minds  is  shown  by  bis  connection 
witfa  Aristotle.  In  the  parsuit  of  his  political 
objects  he  was,  as  we  have  seen,  unscrupulous, 
and  ever  ready  to  resort  to  duplicity  and  corrnp- 
tion ;  but  when  wo  consider  his  humanity  and 
generous  clemency,  we  may  admit  that  he  does 
not  appear  to  disadvantage,  even  morally  speak- 
ing, by  the  side  of  his  fellow-conquerare  of  man- 
kind.— IIL  The  name  of  Philip  was  bestowed 
hy  the  Macedonian  army  upon  Anrhidraia,  the 
bastard  son  of  Philip  II.,  when  he  was  raised 
to  tbe  throne  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  He  accordingly  appears  in  the  list 
of  Macedonian  kings  as  Philip  III.  For  his 
life  and  reign,  vid.  Arrrid^db. — IV.  Eldest  son 
of  Cassander,  whom  he  succeeded  on  the  throne 
B.C.  296.  He  reigned  only  a  few  months,  and 
was  carried  off  by  a  consumptive  disorder. — V. 
Son  of  Demetrius  11.,  reigned  B.C.  220-178.  He 
was  only  eight  years  old  at  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther Demetrius  (229),  and  the  sovereign  power 
was  consequently  assumed  by  hia  uncle  Antigo- 
nus  Doson,  who,  though  he  certainly  niled  9s 
king  rather  than  merely  as  guardian  of  his  neph- 
ew, was  foithful  to  the  interests  of  Philip,  to 
whom  he  transferred  the  sovereignty  at  his 
death  in  220,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  own  chil- 
dren. Philip  was  only  seventeen  years  old  at 
the  time  of  his  accession,  but  he  soon  showed 
that  he  possessed  ability  and  wisdom  superior 
*a  his  years.    In  consequence  of  tbe  defeat  of 


the  Acheeans  and  Aratus  by  the  i^tolians,  th 
former  applied  for  aid  to  Philip.    This  wa 
granted ;  and  fur  tbe  next  three  years  I%ili[ 
conducted  with  distinguished  success  tbe  wai 
against  the  .£tolians.   This  war,  usually  callei 
the  Social  war,  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  in 
217,  and  at  once  gained  for  Philip  a  distinguish- 
ed reputation  tbroughoutGreece,whiletisclem 
ency  and  moderation  secured  bim  an  equal  meaa 
ore  of  popularity.   But  a  ehange  came  over  his 
character  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Social  war. 
He  became  snspicioas  and  cmel ;  and  having 
become  jealous  of  his  former  friend  and  coun- 
sellor Aratus,  he  caused  bim  to  be  removed  by 
a  slow  and  secret  poison  in  213.    Meantime  be 
had  become  engaged  in  war  with  the  Romans. 
In  216  be  concluded  an  alliance  with  Hannibal ; 
but  he  did  not  prosecute  the  war  with  any  ac- 
tivity against  the  Romans,  who  on  their  part 
were  to^i  much  engaged  with  their  formidable 
adversary  in  Italy  to  send  any  powerful  arma- 
ment against  the  Macedonian  king.    In  211  the 
war  assumed  a  new  character  in  consequence 
of  the  alliance  entered  into  by  the  Romans 
with  the  iEtolians.   It  was  now  carried  on  with 
^eater  vigor  and  alternate  sncoess ;  but  as  Fbfl- 
tp  gained  several  advantages  overthe  iEtolians, 
the  latter  people  made  peace  with  Philip  irrSOS. 
In  the  course  of  the  same  year  the  Romans  like- 
wise concluded  a  peace  with  Philip,  as  fhey 
were  desirous  to  give  their  undivided  attention 
to  tbe  war  in  Africa.   It  is  probable  that  both 
parties  looked  won  this  peace  as  little  more 
than  a  sospension  of  hostilities.    Such  was 
clearly  the  view  with  which  the  Romans  bad 
accepted  it ;  and  Philip  not  only  proceeded  to 
carry  out  his  views  for  bis  own  aggrandizement 
in  Greece,  without  any  regard  to  the  Roman  al- 
liances in  that  country,  but  he  even  sent  a  body 
of  auxiliaries  to  tbe  Carthaginians  in  Afiica, 
who  fought  at  Zama  under  Hannibal.   As  sooa 
as  the  Romans  had  brought  the  second  Punic 
war  to  an  end,  they  again  declared  war  against 
Philip,  200.    This  war  lasted  between  three 
and  four  years,  and  was  brought  to  an  end  by 
tbe  defeat  of  Philip  by  the  consul  Plamininus  at 
the  battle  of  Cynoscephale  in  the  autumn  of  197. 
Vid.  Flaxikindb.   By  the  peace  finally  granted 
to  niilip  (196),  the  king  was  compelled  to  aban- 
don all  his  conqnests,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
surrender  his  whole  fleet  to  the  Romans,  and 
limit  his  standing  army  to  five  thousand  men, 
besides  paying  a  sum  of  one  thousand  talents 
Philip  was  now  effectually  humbled,  and  en- 
deavored to  cnlttvate  the  li  sndtihip  of  tbe  all- 
powerfal  retHiblic   But  to«drd  tbe  end  of  bis 
reign  he  determined  to  tiy  once  more  the  ftx* 
tune  of  war,  and  began  to  make  active  prepara- 
tions for  this  purpose.    His  declining  yeara 
were  embittered  by  the  disputes  between  his 
sons  Perseus  and  Demetrius  ;  and  the  former, 
by  forged  letters,  at  length  persuaded  the  king 
that  Demetrius  was  plotting  against  his  life, 
and  induced  bim  to  consent  to  tbe  execution  o< 
the  unhappy  prince.  Philip  was  struck  with  tbe 
deepest  grief  and  remorse  when  he  afterward 
discovered  the  deceit  that  had  been  practiced 
upon  him.    He  believed  himself  to  b«  haunted 
by  the  avenging  spirit  of  Demetrius,  and  died 
shortly  after,  imprecating  curse«  upoa  Persens. 
His  death  took  place  in  179,  m  tb«)  finy-nintt^ 
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rear  of  bis  age, -afterareign  of  nearly  forty-two 
rears. 

III.  Family  of  the  Mareii  Pkilippi. 
1.  Q.  Marcids  Philippoo,  pnetor  189,  with 
Siciiy  as  his  provioce,  and  coiual  166,  wliea  he 
carried  od  war  in  Lignria  with  his  eoUeague 
Sp.  Postninius  Albinus.  He  was  defeated  by 
the  eoemy  ia  tbe  country  of  the  Apoani,  and  the 
recollection  of  tiis  defeat  was  preserved  by  ttie 
name  of  (he  saltus  Marcios.  In  16d  Philippus 
was  consul  a  secood  tioie,  and  carried  on  the 
war  in  Macedt-nia  against  Persens,  bat  accom- 
plished nothing  of  importance.  Vid.  Pibbbus. 
In  164  Pbilippua  was  censor  with  L.  jfimilius 
PbuIus,  and  in  bis  oensorship  he  aet  up  in  the 
city  B  new  son-diaL — 9.  L.  Haboivs  Philippcs, 
was  a  tribone  of  the  ptebs  104,  when  he  brought 
forward  an  agrarian  law,  and  was  consul  in  91 
with  Sex.  Julius  Cssar.  In  this  year  Philip- 
pus,  who  belonged  to  the  popular  party,  op- 
posed with  the  greatest  rigor  the  meaaares  of 
the  ti^ne  Dmaos,  who  at  &at  enjoj^  the  full 
conMence  of  the  senate.  Bot  bis  oi^KMition 
was  aU  in  rain  ;  the  laws  of  the  tribune  were 
carried.  Soen  afterward  Dmsos  began  to  be 
regarded  with  mistrust  and  anspicion ;  Htilip- 
pus  became  recoociled  to  the  seniUe,  and  on  his 
proposition  a  senatus  conanltum  was  passed, 
declaiiag  all  the  laws  of  Drusus  to  t>e  noil  and 
Toid,  raliaTing  been  carried  against  the  auspi- 
cea.  Vid.  Dedsus.  In  the  oinl  ware  between 
Marias  and  Sulla,  Pbilippua  took  no  part.  He 
surrived  the  death  of  SoUa ;  and  he  is  men- 
tioned afterward  as  one  of  those  who  adrocated 
Bending  Pompey  to  conduct  the  war  in  Spain 
against  Sertorius.  Philippus  was  one  of  the 
most  distiagnished  orators  of  liis  time.  (Uor., 
^piat.,  L,  7,  46.)  As  an  ontor  be  waa  rack- 
fmed  only  inferior  to  Oraania  and  Antoaius. 
He  was  a  man  of  luxurious  habits,  which  his 
wealth  enabled  him  to  gratify:  bis  fish-ponds 
were  particularly  celebrated  for  their  magnifi- 
cence and  extent,  and  are  mentioned  by  the 
ancients  aloog  with  those  of  Lucullas  uid  Hor- 
tensins.  Besides  his  son,  L.  PhiUnqma,  who  isi 
spoken  of  below,  he  had  a  atep-son,  Gellina  Pub- 
licola.  Vid.  PDV.ICOLA. — 3.  L.  Maecius  Philip- 
PDs,  son  of  ihd  preceding,  was  consni  in  66. 
Upon  the  death  of  C.  Octariua,  the  father  of 
Augustus,  Philippus  married  bis  widow  Atta, 
and  thus  became  the  step-father  of  Augustus. 
Philippus  was  a  timid  man.  Notwithstanding 
his  closs  conaectioa  with  Cvsar'a  Amily,  he  re- 
mained nentrai  in  the  oiril  wars ;  and  after  the 
Bsaaaaination  of  Cvsar,  he  endearored  to  dis- 
suade his  step-son,  the  young  Octarianus,  from 
accepting  the  iaheritaoce  which  the  dictator  had 
left  bim.  He  lired  till  his  step-son  had  acquired 
the  supremacy  sf  the  Roman  worid.  He  re- 
stored the  temple  of  Hercules  and  the  Musea, 
and  surrounded  it  with  a  odoimade^  which  is 
fre<iuently  mentloiied  under  the  name  of  Parti- 
au  PhUippi.  (C^  momiauatA  PMUppij  Or., 
Fiut.f  n,  801.) 

IV.  Empcrert  of  Rome. 
1.  H.  JoLina  Philippus  I.,  Roman  emperor 
A-D.  844-M9,  was  an  Arabian  by  birth,  and  en- 
tered  the  Roman  army,  iu  which  be  rose  to  high 
raok.   He  accompanied  ChmUanns  III.  In  hia 


expedition  against  the  Persians :  and  upon  tM 
death  of  tlie  excellent  Misithena  {vid.  Mibitii 
bus),  he  was  promoted  to  the  racant  office  of 
prstorian  prsefect.  He  availed  himself  of  the 
indueoce  of  his  high  office  to  excite  discontent 
among  the  soldiers,  who  at  length  assassinated 
Oordian,  and  proclaimed  Philippus  emperor,  24-t. 
Philippus  proclaimed  his  son  Cssar.  concluded 
a  disgraceful  peace  with  Sapor,  founded  the  oity 
of  Philippopolis,  and  then  returned  to  Rome. 
In  246  he  was  engaged  in  prosecuting  a  suc- 
cessful war  against  the  Carpi  on  the  Danube. 
In  248,  rebellions,  headed  by  lotapinua  and  Ma-  ~ 
rinns,  broke  out  simultaneously  in  the  Bast  and 
in  Mcesia.  Both  pretenders  speedily  perished, 
but  Decius,  baring  been  diapatebed  to  recaU 
^  legions  on  the  Danube  to  their  duty,  was 
imiself  fornbly  inrested  with  the  purple  by  the 
troo(^,  and  compelled  by  them  to  march  upon 
Italy.  Philippus,  having-gone  forth  to  encoun- . 
ter  his  rival,  was  slain  near  Verona  either  in 
tfflttle  or  by  his  own  soldiers.  The  great  do- 
mestic ereut  of  the  reisn  of  Philippus  was  the 
exhibition  of  the  secular  games,  which  were 
celebrated  with  even  more  than  the  ordinary 
degree  of  splendor,  since  Rome  had  now,  ac- 
cording to  the  received  tradition,  attained  the 
thoasandth  year  of  her  existence  (A.D.  348}.— 
3.  M.JcLiiTi  Prilippits  11.,  son  of  the  fereeoing, 
was  a  boy  of  seven  at  the  accession  (244)  of 
bis  lather,  by  whom  he  was  proclaimed  Cssar, 
and  three  years  afterward  (S47)  receired  the 
title  of  Augustus.  In  S49  he  was  slain,  accord- 
ing to  Zosimns,  at  the  batUe  of  Verona,  or  mur- 
dered, according  to  Victor,  at  Rome  by  the  prse- 
torians,  when  intelligence  arrived  of  the  defeat 
and  death  of  the  emperor^ 

V.  Literary. 

1.  Of  Medma,  in  the  south  of  Italy,  a  Greelt 
astronomer,  and  a  disciple  of  Plato.  His  ob- 
serrations,  wbicA  were  made  In  the  Pelopon- 
nesus and  in  Locris,  were  used  by  the  astron- 
omers Hipparchus,  Geminus  the  Rhodian,  and 
Ptolemy — H.  Of  Thessalonica,  an  epigrammat- 
ic poet,  who,  besides  composing  a  large  num- 
ber of  epigrams  himself,  compiled  one  of  the 
ancient  Greek  Anthologies.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  epigrams  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Qreek 
Anthology  is  neariy  ninety ;  but  of  these,  six 
(Nos.  36-41)  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  Lucillins, 
and  a  few  othera  are  manifestly  borrowed  from 
earlier  poets,  while  others  are  mere  imitations. 
The  AtUheiogy  {'KvdoiMyia)  of  Philip,  in  imita- 
tion of  that  oCMeleager,  and  as  a  sort  of  sup- 
plement to  it,  contains  chiefly  the  epigrams  of 
poets  who  lived  in,  or  shortly  before,  the  time 
of  Philip.  The  earliest  of  these  poets  seems  to 
be  PhilodemuB,  the  contemporary  of  Cicero,  and 
^e  latest  Automedon,  who  probably  flourished 
under  Nerra.  Hence  it  is  inferred  that  Philip 
flonrished  under  Trajan. 

I^uiovs  (4iA(0Koc).  1.  An  Athenian  poet 
of  the  Middle  Comedy,  of  whom  little  is  known. 
He  nuHt  hare  flourished  about  B.C.  400,  or  a 
little  later,  as  his  portrait  was  painted  by  Par- 
rhasiuB. — 3.  Of  Miletus,  an  orator  or  rhetorician, 
and  tiie  disciple  of  Isoorates,  wrote  a  life  of  the 
oiatoT  Lycut^s,  and  an  epitaph  on  Lysine.— ^ 
3.  Of  ifigina,  a  cynic  philosopher,  was  the  dis- 
cipleof  Diogenes  the  Cinic, and  Iheteachr:  of 
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4V  zander  in  grammar. — 4.  Of  Corc^ra,  a  dis- 
ti-rp.isticd  tra^c  poet,  and  one  of  the  aeren 
whw  formed  the  Tragic  Pleiad  at  Alexandrea, 
wuL  i\ao  a  priest  of  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  and  in 
t\iul  character  he  was  present  at  the  coronation 

ficcession  of  Ptolemy  PbiladelfdiuB  in  B.C.  284. 
le  wrote  forty-two  dramas. — 6.  Of  Rhodes,  a 
«).  jlptor,  several  of  whose  works  were  placed 
.D  the  temple  of  ApaUo,  adjoioing  the  portico 
of  Octavia  at  Rcmoe.  One  of  these  statues  was 
that  of  the  goA  himself:  the  others  were  Lato- 
na  and  Diana,  the  nine  Muses,  and  another 
statue  of  Apollo,  without  drapery.  He  proba- 
bly lived  about  B.C.  146.  The  gronp  of  Muses, 
found  in  the  villa  of  Cassias  at  Tivoli,  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to-be  s  oo|^  of  that  of  niiliacns. 
Others  take  the  beaaUiul  statue  at  Tionaog. 
kuown  as  the  Apollioo,  for  Um  naked  Apollo  of 
Philiscos.  , 

[PaiLtBOTTs  (4{At(»roc)>  a  natir^  of  Abydos, 
'sent  in  B.C.  868  into  Greece  by  Ariobarxanes  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  between  tbeTbebana  and 
Laeedtsmonians,  bat  be  did  not  ftilly  Buocaed  in 
bringing  about  the  object  of  his  mission.  On 
his  return  to  Asia  he  made  himself  master  of 
a  number  of  Greek  states,  over  which  be  exer- 
cised a  tyrannical  away,  till  be  was  at  length 
aMasstnated  at  Lampaacaa  by  Thenagons  and 
Lxecestus.] 
PniLisTiNA  ToMJK.  Vid.  Padds. 
PhilistIon  (^tXanUm).  1.  Of  Nicea  orMag- 
oeaia,  ■  mimognq>ber,  who  flooridied  in  the 
fane  of  Augurtns,  aboat  A.D.  7.  He  was  an 
aetor  as  well  as  a  writer  of  mimes,  and  is  said 
to  have  died  of  ezcessire  laughter. — ^S.  A  phj- 
aician,  born  either  at  one  of  the  Gre^  towns  in 
SicQy,  or  at  Locri  Epi^pbyrii  in  Italy,  was  tutor 
to  the  physician  Chtyeippus  of  Cnidos,  and  the 
utrononuer  and  pfaysic^n  Endoxns,  and  thwe- 
fore  most  have  lived  in  the  foortb  century  B.C. 

Philistus  (^lAtoro;),  a  Syracnsan,  son  of  Ar- 
cbouidea  or  Arcbomenides,  was  bom  probably 
about  B.C.  436.  He  assisted  Dionysius  in  ob- 
taining the  supreme  power,  and  stood  so  high 
in  the  favor  of  the  tyrant  that  the  latter  intrust- 
ed him  with  the  charge  of  the  titadel  of  S^ra- 
oose ;  but  at  a  later  period  be  excited  the  jeal- 
ousy irf'tfae  tyrant  by  manying,  without  bis  con- 
sent, one  of  the  daughters  his  brother  Lep- 
tinea,  and  was  in  consequence  banished  ftom 
Sicily.  He  at  first  retired  to  Thnrii,  but  after- 
ward established  himself  at  Adria,  where  he 
composed  the  historical  work  which  has  given 
celebrity  to  hia  name.  He  was  recalled  from 
exile  by  the  younger  Dioi^nnuB  jood  after  his 
accession,  uid  quietly  succeeded  in  eatablidiing 
bis  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  latter.  He 
exerted  all  hia  eflbrts  to  alienate  Dionyaius 
from  hia  former  friends,  and  not  only  caused 
Plato  to  be  sent  back  to  Athens,  hot  ultimately 
succeeded  in  effecting  the  banishment  of  Dion 
also.  Philiatns  was  nufiirtonately  lAaent  from 
Sictty  when  Dion  first  landed  in  the  island,  and 
made  bimaelf  master  of  Syracuse,  B.C.  3M. 
He  afterward  raised  a  powerful  fleet,  with  which 
be  gave  battle  to  the  Syracusana,  but  having 
been  defeated,  and  finding  himself  cut  off  from 
all  hopes  of  eae^pe,  be  put  an  end  to  bis  own  life 
to  ^Toid  Calling  into  the  handa  of  bis  enraged 
coantrymen.  Philisttis  wrote  a  history  of  Sicily, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  I  itorieal 
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works  of  antiquity,  though,  unfortunately,  only 
few  fragments  of  it  have  come  down  to  us.  It 
consisted  of  two  portions,  which  might  be  re- 
garded either  as  two  separate  works,  or  as  parts 
of  one  great  whole,  a  circnmstance  which  ex- 
iriaios  the  discrepancies  in  the  statements  of  the 
number  of  booln  of  whicb  it  was  composed. 
The  first  seven  books  comprised  the  general  bis 
tory  of  Sicily,  commencing  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  ending  with  the  capture  of  Agrigen- 
tum  by  the  Carthaginians,  B.C.  406.  .Tbe  sec- 
ond part,  wbidi  formed  a  sequel  to  the  first,  con- 
tained the  history  of  tbe  elder  Dionysius  in  font 
books,  and  that  of  the  younger  in  two :  the  lau 
ter  was  necessarily  imperfect.  In  point  of 
s^le,  PhiliatoB  is  represented  by  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  antiqni^  aa  imiteting  and  even 
closely  resembling  Thucydides,  though  still  fall 
ing  lar  abort  of  bis  great  modeL  Tbe  frag- 
ments of  ndlistus  have  been  collected  by  Goel- 
ler  in  an  appendix  to  bis  work,  De  Siltt  et  Origma 
SyrtiOuaTum,  Lips.,  1818,  and  by  C.  MiiUer,  in  the 
PragmenU  Hiatorieonim  Onteonan,  Paria,  1841. 

I^iLo  (*tAuv).  1.  An  AoADBHic  pbilosopber, 
was  a  native  of  Larissa  and  a  disciple  of  Clito- 
maohuB.  Ailer  the  conquest  of  Artiens  by  Mitb- 
radatee  he  removed  to  Rome,  where  he  settled 
as  a  teacher  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric,  and  had 
Cicero  as  one  of  hia  bearera. — 3.  BrsLios,  also 
caUed-Hsacinans  Bvauna,  a  Roman  grammari- 
an, and  a  ni^ive  of  Byblus  in  Pboeoicia,  aa  his 
patronymic  indicatea,  was  born  about  tbe  time 
of  Nero,  and  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  having 
written  of  tbe  reign  of  Hadrian.  He  wrote 
many  works,  which  are  cited  by  Snidas  and  oth- 
ers, but  bis  name  ia  chiefly  memorable  by  bis 
translation  of  tbe  writings  of  the  PhsniciaD 
SanchuniatboOfOf  wbiidi  couaiderable  fiagments 
have  been  preaemd  by  Eusebiue.  Fm.  Sa«> 
oHuniTHOir. — 3..  Of  BrsAMtivii,  a  ceAdirated 
mechimieian,  and  a  cootemporary  of  CtesUiioB, 
flonrisbed  about  B.C.  146.  He  wrote  a  work  on 
military  engineering,  of  which  tbe  fiiurth  and 
fifth  books  have  come  down  to  us,  and  are  print- 
ed in  the  Vttemm  Mtthematieonim  Operm  of 
tThevenot,  Paris,  1 693.  There  ia  also  attribated 
to  this  Philo  a  woilc  On  tkt  Seven  Wbadsra  tfAe 
World,  but  this  work  most  have  been  wntten 
at  a  later  time.  The  sevnn  wondors  are  tbe 
Hanging  Gardens,  the  Pyramids,  the  Statue  of 
Jupiter  OlympiuB,  the  Walls  of  Bafayloo,  die  Co- 
losans  of  Rhodea,  the  Temple  of  Diana(Artemis) 
at  Ephesns,  and,  we  may  presume  from  tbe  pro 
oemium,  the  Mausoleum ;  but  the  laat  is  en- 
tirely wanting,  and  we  have  only  a  fragment  of 
the  EfOiesian  temfde.  Edited  1^  Ord^  Lips., 
1816. — 4.  Jimattrs.  tbe  Jew,  was  bom  at  Atex- 
andrea,  and  was  descended  from  a  prieatly  fam- 
ily of  distinction.  He  had  ak^ady  readied  an 
advanced  age,  when  he  went  te  Rome  (A.D.  40> 
on  an  embusay  to  the  Emperor  Caligula,  in  or- 
der to  pneon  tbe  rei[oeation  of  tbe  deccea 
which  exacted  fitun  the  Jews  dinne  hnnage  to 
tbe  statue  of  the  emperor.  We  have  no  other 
particulars  of  the  life  of  Philo  wortljy  of  reonrd. 
His  most  important  works  treat  of  tbe  books  of 
Moaea,  and  are  generally  cited  under  difierent 
titles.  His  great  object  was  to  reconcile  the 
sacred  Scriptures  with  the  doctrines  of  tha 
Greek  philosophy,  and  to  point  out  the  Con- 
fonoily  between  the  two.   He  maintained  thai 
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the  fi.nJBmentaI  truths  ofGreek  pfailosc^y  were 
derived  from  the  Mosaic  revelation,  and  io  or- 
der to  make  the  latter  agree  more  perfectly  with 
the  former,  he  bad  recourse  to  an  allegorical  in- 
terpretation of  the  books  of  Moses.  Phtlo  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a  precursor  of  the  Neo* 
Platonic  philosophy,  llie  beat  edition  of  hia 
works  is  by  Mangey,  I^nd.,  174S,  8  Tols.  fol. — 
fi.  A  MioABiAM  phitoeopfaer,  was  a  disciple  of 
Diodorus  Cronns,  and  a  friend  of  Zeno. — 6.  Of 
Tak&ui  in  Cilicia,  a  celebrated  physician,  fre- 
quently quoted  by  Galeo  and  others. — 7.  Akt- 
tsTB.  <1.)  Son  of  Antipater,  a  stataary  wlio 
lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
made  the  statue  of  Hephvstion,  and  also  the 
statue  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  Ourios,  which  stood  on 
the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Bosporus,  near  Chalcedon,  and  formed  an 
important  landmark  for  sailors.  It  was  still  per- 
fect in  the  time  of  Cicero  (m  Kerr.,  iv.,  68),  and 
the  base  has  been  preserved  to  modem  times, 
beating  an  inscription  of  eight  elegiac  verses. — 
(3.)  A  very  eminent  architect  at  Atbeoa  in  the 
time  of  the  immediate  aoocesaora  of  Alexander. 
He  built  for  Demethua  Phalereus,  about  B.C. 
318,  the  portico  of  twelve  Doric  columns  to  the 
great  temple  at  Eleusis.  He  also  constructed 
for  the  Athenians,  under  the  administration  of 
Lycurgus,  a  basin  {nrmamentarmm)  in  the  Pira< 
38,  in  which  one  thooaaDd  ships  coold  lie.  This 
woitt  which  excited  the  greateat  admiration, 
waa  destroyed  io  the  taking  of  Athens  by  Sulla. 

Philo,  Q.  Pubx-ilIob,  a  distinguisbfid  general 
in  the  Samnite  wars,  and  the  author  of  one  of 
thegreatreformsintheRomanconstitutiOQ.  He 
was  consul  B.C.  339,  with  Ti.  .Emilias  Mamer- 
tinus,  and  defeated  the  liStios,  over  whom  he 
tnamphed..  In  the  same  year  lie  waa  appointed 
dictator  by  his  colleague  iEmiliua  Mamerclnas, 
and,  as  sucb,  proposed  the  celebrated  PuMUia 
heget,  which  aboliBfaed  the  power  of  the  patri- 
cian assembly  of  the  curie,  and  elevatedi  the 
plebeians  to  an  equality  with  the  patricians  for 
all  practical  purposes.  ( Vii.  Diet,  of  Avliq-,  art. 
PoBLiLLB  LaoBs.)  In  837  Philo  was  the  first 
pleberan  pivtor,  and  in  33S  be  was  censor  with 
Sp.  Postumioa  Abinos.  In  837  he  was  consul 
a  second  timei  and  carried  on  war  in  the  south 
of  Italy.  He  was  continued  in  the  command 
for  the  following  year  with  the  title  of  procon- 
Bul,  the  first  instance  in  Roman  history  in  which 
a  person  was  invested  with  proconsular  power. 
He  took  Falcpolis  in  886.  In  330  be  was  con- 
sal  a  third  time,  with  L.  Papirius  Cnisor,  and 
carried  on  the  war  with  success  against,  the 
Samnites. 

Philo,  Vktvrius:  1.  L.,  consul  B.C.  230 
with  C.  Lutatius  Catulus ;  dictator  217,  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  the  comitia ;  and  censor  310 
with  P.  Liciniua  Craeaua  Dives,  and  died  while 
holding  this  office.— 3.  L.,  pnAor  309,  with  Cis- 
alptSe  Gaul  as  his  province.  In  307  he  served 
Qoder  CUudius  Nero  and  Livins  SaUnator  in  the 
campaign  against  Hasdruh^l.  In  306  he  w^ 
consul  with  Q.  Caecilius  Metellua,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  his  colleague,  carried  on  the  war 
against  Hannibal  in  Bruttium.  He  accompanied 
Sctpio  to  Africa,  aod  after  the  battle  of  Zama, 
SOS,  was  sent  to  Rome  to  announce  the  news 
ofHannibal's  defeaL 

FsiLocnlBBa  {*iXoj^pK)i  a  disttognished 


painter,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  is  supposed  by  the 
modem  writers  on  art  to  be  the  same  person  as 
the  brother  of  .fachines,  of  whose  artiste  per- 
formances Demosthenes  speaks  oontomptnous* 
ly,  but  whom  Ulpiu  ranks  with  tbo  moat  dis- 
tinguished painters. 

[Philocbabidab  {^iJu^apUht),  a  Lacedsimo- 
oian  of  diStinoUon,  son  of  Eryxidaidas,  employ- 
ed on  several  embaaaies  during  the  Pelopon- 
ncsian  war.] 

pBiLdcBdacs  i^i^oxopoc),  a  celebrated  Athe* 
nian  writer,  chiefly  known  by  his  Allhis,  or  work 
on  the  legends,  antiquities,  and  history  of  Attica. 
He  was  a  person  of  eonsideraUe  importance  in 
hie  native  city,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Anti^ 
nua  Gooataa  when  the  latter  obtained  possession 
of  Athens,  about  B.C.  360.  His  Atlhit  consist' 
ed  of  seventeen  books,  and  related  the  history 
of  Attica  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  reign 
of  Antiocbus  Theos,  B.C.  261.  The  work  is 
frequently  quoted  by  the  scholiasts,  lexicogra- 
phers, as  well  aa  other  later  authors.  He  also 
wrote  many  other  works,  the  titles  of  which  are 
preserved  by  Suidasand  the  grammarians.  The 
fragments  of  Philocborus  have  been  published 
by  Siebelis,  Lips.,  4811,  and  Mflller,  Paris 
1841. 

PbilSclbs  (9ikoKX^).  1.  An  Athenian  tragic 
poet,  the  sister's  son  of  .£schylus ;  his  father's 
name  was  Pbihmithes.  He  is  said  to  have  com- 
posed one  hundred  tragedies.  In  the  general 
character  of  his  plays  he  was  an  imitator  of 
iSschylus ;  and  that  he  was  not  unworthy  of 
his  great  master,  imty  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  he  gained  a  victory  over  Sophocles,  when 
the  lauer  exhibited  his  (Edtptu  fvraiottu,  B.C. 
439.  Philoeles  was  frequently  ridiculed  by  the 
comic  poets.  —  [3.  An  Athenian  officer,  joined 
with  Conon  in  command  of  the  Athenian  fleet 
after  the  battle  of  the  Arginuss.  He  was  of  a 
cruel  disposition,  and  was  the  author  of  tbo 
proposal  for  the  mutilation  of  the  prisoners  taken 
in  an  intended  naval  battle.  Having  fallen  into 
the  bands  of  Lysander  at  the  battle  of  .£gos- 
potami  in  B.C.  40&,  he  was  put  to  death  by  him. 
—3.  An  officer  and  iriend  of  Pi}ilip  V.  of  Mace- 
donia, by  whom  he  was  employed  in  several 
embassies,  and  who  intrusted  to  him  the  task 
of  succoring  Eretria  against  the  Romans  and 
others.  He  subsequenUy  allowed  himself  to  be 
bribed  to  make  a  false  report  against  Demetrius, 
the  son  of  Philip  (irtiL  PaiuncB  V.),  and  so 
caused  his  death :  for  this  he  was  tortoied  and 
put  to  death  by  Philip.} 

Pbiloobatis  (4iAox/Ddnff),  an  Athenian  ora- 
tor, was  one  of  the  venal  supporters  of  Philip  io 
oroosition  to  Demostbehes. 

Fhiloctstvs  ■  (♦lAojtT^Tpf),  a  son  of  Pceaa 
(whence  he  is  calM  PtuMiad$t,  Ov.,  Met,,  xiii., 
818)  and  DemonaBsa,  the  moat  oelehraied  archeT 
in  the'Trojanwar.  He  led  the  warriors  from  Mgp 
thooe,  Tbaumacia,  Melibsa,  and  Olizon,  against 
Troy,  in  seven  ships.  Bat  on  his  voyage  thither 
he  was  left  behind  by  bis  men  in  the  island  of 
Lemnos,  because  he  was  ill  of  a  wound  which 
he  had  received  from  the  bite  of  a  snake ;  and 
Medon,  the  son  of  OIleuB  and  Rhene,  undertook 
the  command  of  bis  troops.  This  is  all  that  the 
Homeric  poems  relate  of  Philoctetes,  with  tha 
addition  Uiat  he  returned  home  in  safety  ;'ha 
the  cyclic  and  tragic  poets  have  added  nunuK 
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ous  details  tn  the  stoi?.  Thua  they  relate  tha. 
he  was  the  friend  and  armor-bearer  of  Her- 
cules,  vbo  instnieted  bim  in  the  ose  of  the  bow, 
and  Who  bequeathed  to  him  his  bow,  with  the 
poisoned  arrows.  TTiesc  presents  were  a  re- 
ward for  his  having  erected  and  set  fire  to  the 
pile  on  Mount  (Eta,  where  Hercules  burned 
himself.  Philoctet&a  was  also  one  of  the  suit- 
ors of  Helen,  and  thus  took  part  in  the  Trujan 
war.  On  his  voyage  to  Troy,  while  staying  in 
the  island  of  Chryse,  be  was  bitten  by  a  snake. 
This  miBfortnnB  happened  to  bim  when  he  was 
showing  to  the  Oreeks  the  altar  of  Minerra 
(Athena)  Cbryse,  or  while  be  was  looking  at  the 
tomb  of  Trotlas  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Thym- 
brsus,  or  as  he  was  pointing  oDt  to  his  com- 
panions the  altar  of  Hercules.  According  to 
some  accounts,  the  wound  in  bis  foot  was  not 
inflicted  inz.  serpent,  bnt  his  own  poisoned 
arrowa.  The  woimd  is  said  to  hare  b«»me 
ulcerated,  and  to  hare  produced  such  an  intol- 
erable stench,  that  the  Greein,  on  the  advice  of 
Ulysses,  abandoned  Pbiloetetes,  and  left  him 
alone  on  the  solitaiy  coast  of  Lemnoa.  He  re- 
mained in  this  island  till  the  tenth  year  of  the 
Trojan  war,  when  Ulysses  and  Diomedes  [ac- 
eording  to  Sophocles,  Ulysses  and  Neoptolemns] 
came  to  fetch  him  to  Troy,  as  an  oracle  had  de- 
clared that  the  city  could  not  be  taken  without 
the  arrows  of  Hercules.  He  accompanied  these 
heroes  to  Troy,  and  on  his  arrival  Apollo  sent 
him  into  a  deep  sleep,  during  which  Macbaon 
(or  Podalirius,  or  both,  or  ^sculapiuB  himselO 
cut  out  the  wound,  washed  it  with  wine,  and 
applied  healing  herbs  to  ft.  Pbiloetetes  was 
thus  cared,  and  soon  after  slew  Paris,  where- 
npon  Troy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks. 
On  his  xetam  from  Troy  he  is  said  to  have  been 
cast  upon  the  coast  of  Italy,  where  be  settled, 
and  built  Petelia  and  Crimissa.  In  the  latter 
place  he  founded  a  sanctuary  of  Apollo  Aleas, 
to  whran  he  dedicated  his  bow. 

[PKiLooTPRns  (^iX6Kvirpof),  father  of  Aiisto- 
cypms,  king  of  Soli  'in  CyiniiB,  ctmtemporary 
and  friend  of  Solon,  who  celebrated  h^  pndses 
in  an  elegiic  po^.] 

PniLODiMUB  (^tX66ti/in(),  of  Gadara  in  Pales- 
tine, an  Epicurean  philosopher  and  epigram- 
matic poet,  contemporary  with  Cicero.  The 
Greek  Anthology  con  tains  thirty-four  of  bis  epi- 
grams, which  are  chiefly  of  a  light  and  amatory 
character,  and  which  quite  bear  out  Cicero's 
statements  concerning  the  licentioDSoess  of  his 
matter  and  the  elegance  of  bis  manner.  (Cic. 
in  Pis.,  S8,  39.)  Pbilodemus  is  also  mentioned 
by  Horace  {Sat.,  i.,  2,  121). 

[Philodbhds  (4tX^/ioO-  1-  Of  the  borough 
ofPftania,  fether-fn-law  ofthe  orator  .£schines. 
— 3.  An  Argive,  sent  1^  HisvonymoB,  Idng  of 
Syracuse,  to  Hannibal  in  B.C.  S1&  to  propose 
an  alliance.  In  B.C.  212,  when  Marcellus  was 
besieging  Syracuse,  Pbilodemus  was  governor 
of  the  fort  EuTyalus  on  Epipolee,  and  this  he 
surrendered  to  the  Romans  on  condition  that 
he  and  his  garrison  should  be  allowed  to  depart 
uninjured  to  join  EpioydM  in  Aohradina.] 

[Pbiloetius  (*iXofrwr),  the  celebrated  cow- 
herd of  Ulysses,  frequency  mentioned  in  the 
Odyssey :  he  recognized  Ulysses  on  his  return 
to  Ithaca,  and,  along  with  Eumsns,  aided  biro 
-D  overcoming  the  suilorB.' 
659 


PHILoNIDES 

PirtLOLiCd  {^tXeXao^),  a  distinguished  Pytha- 
gorean philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Croton  OT 
Tarentum.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Soc- 
rates, and  the  instructor  of  Simmias  and  Cebea 
at  Thebes,  where  be  appears  to  have  lived  man  v 
years.  I^thagoraa  and  his  earliest  successors 
did  not  commit  any  of  their  doctrines  to  wm 
ing ;  and  the  first  publication  of  the  Pytfaago 
rcan  doctrines  is  pretty  uniformly  attributed  to 
Philolaos.  He  composed  a  work  on  the  Pytha- 
gorean philosophy  in  three  books,  which  Plato  is 
said  to  nave  procured  at  the  cost  of  one  bund- 
red  mlnae  through  Dion  of  Syracuse,  who  pur- 
chased it  from  Philolaus,  who  was  at  the  time 
in  deep  poverty.  Other  versions  of  the  story 
represent  Plato  as  purchasing  it  himself  from 
Philolaus  or  his  relatives  when  in  Sicily.  Plato 
is  said  to  have  derived  from  this  work  the  great- 
er part  of  his  Timseus.  ^Several  fragments  of 
tbis  work,  in  the  Doric  dialect,  have  been  pre- 
served, and  these  have  been  collected  and  edit- 
ed by  Boeckh,  Bertin,  1819.] 

[Pbilohiddba  l^iioftidovea),  wife  of  Areith- 
ous  and  mother  of  Mene&tbius.} 

PuiLOHiLA  (;9t?Mfi^Xa),  daughter  of  King  Pan- 
dion  in  Attica,  woo,  being  dishonored  ay  her 
brother-in-law  Tereus,  was  metamorphosed  into 
a  nightingale.  The  story  is  given  under  Teb  ecs. 

[PniLOitiLiDia  l^iXoft^XeldtK,  properly  aon  of 
Philomela),  a  king  in  Lesbos,  who  compelled  his 
guests  to  wrestle  with  bim,  was  vanqniabed  by 
Ulysses.] 

PhilohblIuh  or  Philoubluh  {ti2.ofti\iav,  or 
in  the  Pisidian  dialect,  iJM/ajd^ :  ^iXofttiXeix- 
niikHDclensis  or  PhiltHnetienus ;  prcAably  Ak 
SAeAr,  mins),  a  city  of  Phrygia  Paroreios,  on  the 
borders  of  Lycaonia  and  Pisidia,  said  to  have 
been  named  flrom  the  numbers  of  nightingales 
in  its  neighborhood.  It  is  mentioned  several 
times  by  Cicero.  According  to  the  division  of 
the  novinces  under  Constantine,  it  belonged  to 
Pislma.  It  iB  bUU  fbund  mentioned  at  the  time 
of  the  Crusades  by  the  name  of  Biilomene- 

PHitoif  ELirs  (iiXSfii]?^),  a  general  <rf'the  Pbo- 
cians  in  the  Phocian  or  Sacred  war,  was  the 
person  who  persuaded  his  countrymen  to  seise 
the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  to  apply  the  riches  of 
the  temple  to  the  purpose  of  defending  them- 
selves against  the  Amphictyonic  forces,  B.C. 
367.  He  commanded  Uie  Phocians  during  the 
early  years  of  the  war,  but  was  slain  in  tattle 
in  363.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  command 
his  brother  Onomarcfaus. 

PhilonTdbs  (^t?Mvl6f}i),  an  Athenian  poet  of 
the  Old  Comedy,  who  is,  however,  better  known 
on  account  of  his  connection  with  the  literary 
history  of  Aristophanes.  It  is  generally  stated 
that  niilonldes  was  an  actor  of  Aristopbanes, 
who  is  said  to  bare  committed  to  bim  and  to 
Callistratus  his  c^ief  characters ;  but  the  best 
modern  critics  have  shown  that  this  is  an  erro- 
neous statement,  and  that  the  true  state  ol^he 
caae  is,  that  several  of  the  plays  of  Aristophanes 
w^re  brought  out  in  the  names  of  Callistratus 
and  Pbilonides.  We  learn  from  Aristopbanes 
himself,  not  only  the  fact  that  he  brought  out 
his  eariy  plays  in  the  names  of  other  poets,  tnit 
also  his  reasons  for  so  doing.  In  the  ParabaaU 
of  the  Knights  (v.,  514),  he  states  that  he  had 
pursued  this  course,  not  from  want  ot  ^hooght, 
but  from  a  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  his  profes 
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■too,  and  froTn  a  fear  that  he  might  s^Bbt  ttom 
that  fickleness  of  taste  which  the  Athenians 
bad  shown  toward  other  poeta,  as  Magnes, 
Crates,  and  Cratinus.  It  appears  that  Aris- 
tophanes tiaed  the  name  of  niilooidea,  proba- 
bly, for  the  Chudf,  and  certainly  for  the  Watpt, 
the  Proagon,  the  AmpkiaTaut,  and  the  Frogt. 
The  Dtztaleit,  the  Babyltmiam,  the  Achamiatu, 
the  Bird*,  and  the  LuiUtrata  were  brought  oot 
iif  the  name  of  Callistratus.  Of  the  extant 
plays  of  AristophBRea,  the  onl^  ones  which  he 
B  known  to  bare  brought  out  in  his  own  Dane 
ire  the  KiaghU,  the  Peace,  and  the  PlutuM. 

pHiifiitfiHB.    Yid.  Tbhis. 

Philopsmin  (tiXoiroijuvt'),  of  Megalopolis  in 
\rcadia,  one  of  the  few  great  men  that  Greece 
coduced  in  the  decline  of  her  political  inde- 
pendence. The  great  object  of  his  life  was  to 
infuse  among  the  Achseans  a  military  spirit, 
and  thereby  to  establish  their  independence  on 
a  firm  and  lasting  baais.  He  was  the  eon  of 
Craagis,  a  distinguished  man  at  Megalopolis, 
and  was  born  abont  B.C.  252.  He  lost  bis  fa- 
ther at  an  early  age,  and  was  brought  up  by 
Cleander,  an  illustrious  citizen  of  Mantinea,  who 
had  been  obliged  to  leave  his  natire  city,  and 
had  taken  refuge  at  Megalopolis.  He  received 
inatmetton  from  Eedemna  and  Denophanes, 
both  of  whom  had  etadled  the  Academic  phi- 
losophy nnder  Areeailaoa-  At  an  early  age  be 
became  distinguished  by  his  lore  of  arfes  and 
his  brareiy  in  war.  His  name,  however,  first 
occurs  in  history  in  B.8.  SS2,  when  Megalopolis 
was  talien  by  Cleomenes,  and  in  the  following 
year  (221)  he  foogfat  with  conapicuoaa  Talor  at 
the  battle  irf"  Sellasia,  in  which  Cleomenes  was 
completely  defeated.  In  order  to  gain  addi- 
tional military  experience,  he  soon  afterward 
sjUed  to  Crete,  and  served  for  some  years  in 
the  wars  between  the  cities  of  that  island.  On 
his  return  to  his  native  country,  in  310,  he  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  Ach«an  cavalry ; 
and  in  808  be  was  elected  strategus,  or  general 
of  the  Achiean  league.  In  this  year  be  defeat- 
ed Macbanidas,  tyrant  of  Lacedmnon,  and  slew 
him  in  battle  with  his  own  band.  In  201  he 
was  again  elected  general  of  the  league,  when 
he  dewated  Nabis,  who  bed  succeeded  Macban- 
idas as  tyrant  of  Lacedeemon.  Soon  afterward 
Puilopcemen  took  another  voyage  to  Crete,  and 
assamed  the  command  of  the  forces  of  Gortyna. 
He  did  not  return  to  Peloponneaoa  till  194.  He 
was  made  general  of  the  league  in  192,  when 
be  again  defeated  Nabia,  who  was  slain  in  the 
course  of  the  year  by  some  .^tolian  mercena- 
ries. Fhilopcemen  was  re-elected  general  of 
the  league  several  times  afterward ;  but  the 
state  of  Greece  did  not  afford  him  much  further 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  his  piilitary  abili- 
ties. The  Romana  were  now,  in  ftet,  the  mas- 
ters of  Greece,  and  Philopcemen  clearly  saw 
that  it  would  be  an  act  of  madness  to  offer  open 
resistance  to  their  anthority.  At  the  same  time, 
as  the  Romans  still  recognized  in  words  the  in- 
dependence of  the  league,  Philopcemen  ofifered 
a  resolute  resistance  to  all  their  encroachments 
upon  the  liberties  of  his  ooantry,  whenever  he 
could  do  so  without  afibrding  them  any  pretext 
for  war.  In  198,  when  he  was  general  of  the 
league,  be  took  Sparta,  and  treated  it  with  the 
greateat  severi^.   He  razed  the  walls  and  for- 


tifications of  the  city,  abolished  the  insiitutiooi 
of  LycuTgus,  and  compel'ed  the  citizens  to  adopt 
the  Achsean  laws  in  their  stead.  In  183  the 
Messenians  revolted  fioTa  the  Acbsean  league. 
Philopcemen,  who  was  general  of  the  league  fot 
the  eighth  time,  hastily  collected  a  body  of  cav- 
alry, and  pressed  forward  tO  Messene.  He  fell 
in  with  a  large  body  of  Messenian  troops,  by 
whom  be  was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  ta 
Messene.  Here  he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon, 
and  was  compelled  by  Dinocratea  to  drink  pois- 
on. The  news  of  his  death  filled  the  whole  of 
Peloponaeans  with  grief  and  rage.  An  assem- 
bly was  immediately  held  at  Megalopolis  ;  Ly- 
cortas  was  chosen  general ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  be  invaded  Messenia,  which  was  laid 
waste  far  and  wide ;  Dinocrates  and  the  chiefs 
of  his  party  were  obliged  to  put  an  end  to  their 
lives.  The  remains  of  Philopcemen  were  con- 
veyed to  Megalopolis  in  solemn  procession ;  and 
the  urn  which  contained  the  ashes  was  carried 
by  the  historian  Polybina.  His  remains  were 
then  interred  at  Megalopolis  with  heroic  honors, 
and  soon  afterward  statues  of  him  were  erect- 
ed in  most  of  the  towns  belonging  to  the  Ache- 
an  league. 

PniLotTiPHiNtTB  (*iXooT^^avof),  of  Cyrene, 
an  Alexandrean  writer  of  history  and  geogra- 
phy, the  fKend  or  disciple  of  Calltmachus,  floar- 
ished  nnder  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus,  about  B. 

C.  249. 

PhilostorgIcs  (4iXoor<$pyiac).  a  native  of  Bo- 
rissus  in  Cappadocia,  was  born  about  A.D.  358 
He  wrote  an  ecclesiastical  historyi  front  tha 
heresy  of  Arius  in  300  down  to  426.  PhiloS' 
torgiuB  was  an  Arian,  which  is  probably  the 
reason  why  bb  work  has  not  come  down  to  us. 
It  was  originally  in  twelve  books ;  and  we  stiU 
possess  an  abstract  of  it,  made  by  Pbotius. 

PHiLoaTKAToa  (4iA^rpaT0{-),  the  name  of  e 
distinguished  family  of  Lemnos,  of  which  there 
are  mentioned  three  persons  in  the  history  of 
Greek  literature.  1.  Son  of  Verua,  taught  at 
Athens ;  but  we  know  nothing  abont  him,  with 
the  exception  of  the  titles  of  hia  works,  given 
by  Suiflas.  He  conid  not,  however,  have  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Nero,  according  to  the  statement 
of  Suidas,  since  his  son  was  not  born  till  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  century. — 2.  FLirios 
Philostkatbs,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  the 
most  eminent  of  tbe  three,  was  born  about  A. 

D.  183.  He  stadied  and  taught  at  Athens,  and 
is  usually  called  the  Athenian,  to  diatinguiah 
him  from  the  younger  Philostratus  (No.  3),  who 
more  usually  bears  the  surname  of  the  Lem- 
nian.  Flavins  afterward  removed  to  Rome, 
where  we  find  him  a  member  of  the  circle  of 
literary  men  whom  the  philosophic  Julia  Dum- 
na,  the  wife  of  Severus,  had  drawn  around  her. 
It  was  at  her  desire  that  he  wrote  the  life  of 
Apollonius.  He  was  alive  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Philippus  (244-249).  The  following 
works  of  Philostratus  have  come  down  to  us : 
1.  The  Life  of  Apolttmiua  of  Tyario  (ra  if  rfi* 
Tvave'a  'An-oA^uf  tov),  in  eight  books.  Vii.  Apol 
LONitr*,  No.  7.  3.  Ln)»  of  the  Sophitta  (B^ot 
£a^i(Truv),  in  two  bo(^  contains  the  histoid 
of  philosophers  who  had  the  character  of  being 
sophists,  and  of  those  who  were  in  reality  soi:^- 
ists.  It  begins  with  the  life  of  Goraias,  and 
comes  down  to  the  contemporaries  of  Fhitostr^ 
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IDB  ID  the  reign  of  Philip^S-  3.  Heroica  or 
Heraieut  {'HpuiKu,  'HpaiKoc)*  is  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  heroes  en- 
gaged  in  the  Trojan  war*  4.  Imaginet  {YAKovet), 
in  two  books,  contains  an  account  of  various 
paintings.  This  is  the  author's  most  pleasing 
vroilc,  exhibiting  great  richness  of  fancy,  power, 
Mid  variety  of  delineation,  and  a  rich  exuber- 
ance at  style.  6.  Efhtola  C'Ejr«TTo^ot).  seven- 
ty-three in  number,  chiefly  amatory.  The  best 
editions  of  the  collected  works  of  Philoatratus 
are  by  Olearius,  Lips.,  1709,  and  by  Kayser, 
Tunc,  1844. — 3.  Philostsatus  the  younger, 
usually  called  the  Lemnian,  as  mentioned  above, 
was  a  son  of  Nerviaaus  and  of  a  daa^ter  of 
Flavins  Philostratus,  but  is  erroneously  called 
by  Suidas  a  son-in-law  of  the  latter.  He  en- 
joyed the  instructions  of  his  grandfather  and 
of  the  sophist  Hippodiomus,  and  had  obtained 
safficient  distinction  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
four  to  receive  exemption  from  taxes.  He  visit- 
ed Kome,  but  he  taught  at  Athens,  and  died  in 
liemoos.  He  wrote  several  works,  and,  among 
others,  one  entitled  Imagina,  in  imitation  of  bis 
grandfather's  woric  with  the  same  title,  of  which 
a  portion  is  still  extant. 

Philotas  (^fAurof).  [1.  A  Macedonian,  fa- 
ther of  Parmenion,  the  general  of  Alexander 
the  Great.]— 2.  Son  of  Parmenion,  enjoyed  a 
high  place  in  the  friendship  of  Alexander,  and 
in  the  invasion  of  Asia  obtained  the  chief  com* 
mand  of  Ihe  htOMty  or  native  Macedonian  cav- 
airy.  He  served  with  distinction  in  the  battles 
of  the  Granicns  and  Arbela,  and  also  on  other 
occasions;  bat  in  B.C.  330,  while  thearmywas 
in  Drangiana,  he  was  accused  of  being  privy  to 
a  plot  which  had  been  formed  by  a  M^edonian, 
named  Dimnos,  ^inst  the  king's  life.  There 
waa  no  proof  of  his  guilt ;  but  aconfessionwas 
vrung  from  him  by  the  tortoie,  and  he  was 
atoned  to  death  by  the  troopa,  alter  the  Mace- 
donian custom.  Vii.  Pabxinion. — [3.  A  Mace- 
donian officer  in  the  service  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  received  the  government  of  Cilicia  in 
the  distribution  of  provinces  after  the  death  of 
Alexander.  In  B.C.  381  he  was  deprived  of 
bia  government  by  Perdiccas,  bnt  waa  emplcqred 
elsewhere  by  that  general,  as  he  atill  continned 
attached  to  the  party  of  Perdiccas,  and  after  the 
death  of  the  regent  united  with  Alcetaa,  Atta- 
ins, and  their  partisans  in  the  contest  against 
Antigonus,  into  whose  pow>er  he  finally  fell.} 

PBii.oTiHUB(4iA^rj/Mf}.  l.AnenunentGreek 
physician,  pupil  of  Prax^onu,  and  fellow-popil 

Herophilns,  lived  in  the  fourth  and  third  cen- 
turies B.C. — [S.  A  freedman  of  Cicero,  or  rather 
of  Terentia,  had  the  chief  management  of  Cic- 
ero's property.] 

Philoxekus  (4iX6{evo{-).  1.  A  Macedonian 
officer  of  Alexander  the  Great,  received  the 

rremment  of  Cilicia  from  Perdiccas  in  SSI.— 
Of  Cythera,  one  of  the  moat  diatingnisfaed 
dithyrambic  poets  of  Greece,  was  bom  B.C.  435, 
and  died  380,  at  the  age  of  fifly-five.  He  was 
reduced  to  slavery  in  bis  youth,  and  was  bought 
by  the  lyric  poet  Melanippides,  by  whom  he  was 
educatejl  in  dithyrambic  poetry.  After  residing 
aome  years  at  Athens,  he  went  to  Syracuse, 
where  ho  speedily  obtained  the  favor  of  Dionys- 
his,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  his  court.  Bnt 
soon  aftorwar!  he  oflbnded  Dionysln^  and  waa 
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cas  Into  prison ;  an  act  of  oppres^on  wnict 
most  writers  ascribe  to  the  wounded  vanity  of 
the  tyrant,  whose  poems  Phfloxenua  not  only 
refused  to  praise,  but,  on  being  asked  to  revise 
one  of  them,  said  that  the  best  way  of  correct- 
ing it  would  be  to  draw  a  black  line  through  the 
whole  paper.  Another  account  ascribes  his  dis- 
grace to  too  close  an  intimacy  with  the  tyrant's 
rotstresa  Galatea ;  bat  this  looks  like  a  fiction, 
arising  out  of  a  misunderstanding  of  the  objeH 
of  his  poem  entitled  Cyclops  or  Galatea.  After 
some  time  he  was  released  from  prison,  and  re- 
stored outwardly  to  the  favor  of  Dionysius ;  hut 
be  finally  left  his  court,  and  is  said  to  have  spent 
the  l^ter^K  of  bis  life  in  Ephesoa.  Of  the 
dithyrambs  of  Philoxenas,  by  far  the  xatOX  im- 
portant was  bia  Cythp*  vt  Galatea,  the  loss  of 
which  is  greatly  to  be  lamented.  Philoxenua 
also  wrote  another  poem,  entitled  Deipnon 
(deifTvov),  or  the  Banqvet,  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  most  popular  of  his  works,  andof  which 
we  have  more  fragments  than  of  any  other. 
This  poem  was  a  most  minute  and  satiric  de- 
scription of  a  banqnet,  and  the  snhjeot  of  it  was 
furnished  by  the  loxaiy  of  the  conrt  of  Dionys- 
ius. PhiloxenuB  was  included  in  the  attacks 
which  the  conuc  poets  made  on  sU  the  mnstcians 
of  the  day,  for  their  corruptions  of  the  simpli- 
city of  the  ancient  music ;  but  we  have  abund- 
ant testimony  to  the  high  esteem  in  which  he 
waa  held  both  during  hia  life  and  after  his  death. 
[His  fragments  are  collected  by  Bippart  in  PAi- 
loxmi,  Tinuakei,  TeUMtinDilkyr.  Rtti^ia,  lips., 
1843.]  — 3.  The  Leucadian,  lived  at  Athena 
about  the  same  time  as  Philoxenua  of  Cythera, 
with  whom  he  is  frequently  confounded  by  the 
grammarians.  Like  his  more  cel^rated  name- 
sake, the  I^ocadian  waa  ridiooled  by  the  poets 
of  the  Old  Comedy,  and  seems  to  have  spent  a 
part  of  his  life  in  Sicily.  The  Leucadian  was  a 
most  notorious  parasite,  glutton,  and  efiTemioate 
debauchee;  but  he  seems  also  to  have  had  great 
wit  and  good  humor,  which  made  him  a  favor 
ite  at  the  tables  which  be  frequented. — 4.  A 
celebrated  Alexandrean  grammarian,  wbotao^t 
at  Rome,  and  wrote  on  Homer,  on  the  loaio 
and  Laeoniao  dialect,  and  several  other  gram- 
matical works,  among  which  was  a  Glptnrf, 
which  was  edited  by  H.  Stephanos,  Paris,  1673. 
— 5.  An  Egyptian  surgeon,  who  ^rote  several 
valuable  volumes  on  surgery.  He  must  have 
lived  in  or  before  the  first  centnry  after  Christ. 
— 6  Apainterof£retria,thedisciideofNicQm> 
atdiuB,  who  ^inted  for  Caaaand^r  a  battte  of 
Alexander  with  Darioa. 

Pbilus,  FdbIus.  1.  P.,  was  consul  B.C.  S23 
with  C.  Flaminiua,  and  accompanied  his  col- 
league in  his  campaign  against  the  Gauls  in  the 
north  of  Italy.  He  was  preetor  S16,  when  he 
commanded  the  fleet,  with  which  he  proceeded 
to  Africa.  In  214  he  was  censor  with  M.  Atiti 
us  Reaulna,  but  died  at  the  beginning  Ui& 
following  year. — 8.  L.,  consul  136,  received 
Spain  as  hia  province,  and  was  commissioned 
by  the  senate  to  deliver  up  to  the  Numantinea 
C.  Hostilius  Mancinus,  the  consul  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Philus,  like  his  contemporaries 
Scipio  Africanus  the  younger  and  Lslius,  was 
fond  of  Greek  literature  and  refinement.  H« 
is  Introduced  by  Cicero  as  one  of  the  speaken 
in  hia  diak^oe  Ve  JiepaWm 
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PniT.TLLios  (4(AvAXiof),  an  Athenian  comic  ! 
poet,  belongs  to  tbe  latter  part  of  the  Old  Com-  | 
edy  and  the  begioDing  of  the  Middle. 

[Philvba  ffiMpa),  a  daagbter  of  Oceanus, 
and  the  mother  of  Chiron  by  Saturn  (Crooua)-] 

PHiLfaels  (<nXvp^t(:  probably  the  little  itl- 
and  off  Cape  Ze/rek,  east  of  Kertumt-Ada),  an 
island  off  tbe  northern  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
Pontus),  east  of  the  country  of  the  Moayooeci, 
and  near  the  promontory  of  Zephyrium  (now 
Zefrtk),  where  Cbikok  was  nurtured  by  his 
motlwr  Philyra. 

PBiLtBks  {^Oi»ptt)t  a  people  on  the  coast  of 
Pontus,  in  Uie  neigbborhiood  of  the  island  Phi- 

Panraus  (4ivn!f).  1.  Son  of  Belus  and  An- 
chinoe,  and  brother  of  Cepheus.  He  was  slain 
by  Fersena.  For  det^ila,  vid.  Ahdboiuda  and 
PsasBDs.— S.  Son  of^genor,  and  king  of  SaK 
mydessna  in  Thrsce.  He  waa  first  married  to 
Cleopatra,  tbe  daughter  of  Boreas  end  Orilhyia, 
by  whom  he  bad  two  children^  Oiyithns  (Oar- 
thus)  and  Crambis ;  but  their  names  are  differ- 
ent in  tbe  different  legends :  Ovid  calls  them 
Polydectoa  and  Polydoma.  Afterward  he  was 
married  to  Idna  (some  call  her  Bia,  Emytia,  or 
Idotbea),  by  whom  he  again  bad  two  sons. 
Thynua  and  Mariaodynns.  Pbineua  was  a  Uind 
soothaayer,  who  had  leeeiTed  his  prophetic 
powers  from  Apollo ;  but  tbe  cause  of  his  blind- 
ness is  not  the  same  in  all  accounts.  He  is 
most  celebrated  on  account  of  his  being  tor- 
mented by  tb9  Harpies,  who  were  sent  by  the 
p>ds  to  punish  him  on  aooonnt  of  liis  omelty 
toward  his  stms  by  the  first  lAaniage.  His 
second  wife  Alse^  aocosed  them  of  harioi^ 
made  an  attempt  upon  her  virtoe,  whereupon 
Phineua  pat  ont  their  eyes,  or,  according  to 
others,  exposed  them  to  be  devoured  by  wild 
beasts,  or  ordered  them  to  he  half  buried  in  the 
•artb.  and  then  to  be  scourged.  Wbetierer  a 
meal  was  placed  before  Pbineua,  the  Harpiea 
darted  down  from  the  air  and  carried  it  oA"; 
later  writers  add  that  they  either  devoured  the 
food  themselves,  or  rendered  it  nnfit  to  be  eaten. 
When  the  Argonauts  visited  Thrace,  Pbideus 
promised  to  instruct  th«n  respecting  tiieir  voy- 
age  if  they  would  deliver  him  from  the  mon- 
sters. This  was  done  by  Zetes  and  Calais,  the 
sons  of  Boreas,  and  brothers  of  Cleopatra. 
Vid.  p.  91,  a.  Phineos  now  explained  to  the 
Argonauts  the  further  course  the^  bad  to  take, 
ana  especially  cautioned  them  agamst  the  Sym- 
plegadea.  According  to  another  story,  tbe  Ar- 
gonauts, on  their  arrival  at  Thrace,  found  the 
sons  of  Phineus  half  buried,  and  demanded  their 
litwration,  which  Pbineus  refused.  A  battM 
therenpon  ensued,  in  whJnh  Fliiaeos  was  alaia 
Herenles.   The  latter  also  delivered  Cleo* 

Eatra  from  her  confinement,  and  restored  ttie 
in^dom  to  the  aons  of  Pbineus ;  and  on  their 
advice  he  also  sent  the  second  wife  of  Pbineus 
back  to  her  father,  who  ordered  her  to  be  put 
to  deatii.  Some  traditions,  laatly,  state  that 
PhinauB  was  killed  by  Boreas,  or  that  he  was 
carried  off  by  tbe  Harpies  into  tbe  ooantiy  of 
the  Bistones  or  Milcbessians.  Those  accounts 
in  which  Pbineus  is  stated  to  have  pat  ont  the 
'  eyes  of  his  sons,  add  that  they  bad  their  sight 
restored  to  them  by  the  sons  of  Boreas  or  by 
^scolnpios.  *  * 


PmitCpiSLis  (*iv6irnXif),  a  town  i  flirace,  oc 
the  Pontus  Euxinus,  near  the  entrance  to  the 
Bosporus. 

PKiirrtAs  <*(vr(oc>.  I .  A  Pythagortm,  thf 
Inend  of  Damon,  who  was  condemned  to  die 
by  Dfonysioa  the  elder.  For  details,  vid.  Da- 
mon.— 3.  Tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  who  establish- 
ed his  power  over  that  city  daring  the  pcrioc* 
of  confusion  which  followed  the  death  of  Af,'a 
thocles  (B.C.  289).  He  founded  a  new  city  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Sicily,  to  which  be  gave 
his  own  name,  uid  whither  lie  removed  all  tbe 
inbabitaats  from  Gela,  wbidh  he  razed  tfi  the 
ground. 

Phihtokis  Inb6la  (now  Itola  it  Figo),  an  isl* 
and  between  Sardinia  and  Corsica. 

PHLioETHoif  (*%.eyi06»v),  i.  e.,  the  flaming,  a 
nver  in  the  lower  world,  in  whose  channel  Sow. 
ed  flames  instead  of  water. 

Phlbsoit  (4Amn>),  a  native  of  Tralles  fn 
Lydia,  was  a  freedman  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
whom  he  survived.  He  only  two  works  of 
Phlegon  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  a 
small  treatise  on  wonderful  efents  (Urpl  Savfio' 
attm),  and  another  shoit  treatise  on  long-lived 
persons  (Utpi  uaKpo6lav),  which  gives  a  list  of 
persons  io  Italy  who  had  attained  the  age  of  a 
hundred  years  and  upward.  Besides  these  two 
works  Phlegon  wrote  mai^  others,  of  which  the 
roost  important  was  an  acconot  of  the  Olympi- 
ads in  seventeen  books,  irma  01.  1  to  01.  229 
(A.D.  187).  The  best  edition  of  Phlegon  is  by 
Westennann  in  Us  Psrodax^grnAt,  Brensvig. 
1889. 

Pblbma.    Vid.  PALLBira. 

Phlbobjei  Cahpi  (rd  •%e>po&t  ireitoi  or  ^ 
^Uypa :  now  Sol/atara),  tbe  name  of  the  vol- 
canic plain  extending  along  the  coast  of  Cam- 
pania from  Cumn  to  Capua,  so  called  because 
it  was  believed  to  have  been  once  on  fire.  It 
was  also  named  Laboritt  or  Laborinos  Campus, 
either  on  aeoonnt  of  its  great  fertility,  which 
occasioned  Its  eoostant  cultivation,  or  on  ac- 
count of  the  frequent  earthquakes  and  internal 
convnlsiona  to  which  it  waa  exposed. 

PsLEGf  AS  (4Xey«iar),  son  of  Mars  (Ares)  and 
Chiyse  the  daughter  of  Halmus,  succeeded  Ete^ 
ocles  in  the  government  of  Orchomenos  in  Bceo- 
tia,  wlueh  he  ealled  after  himself  Phlegyantis. 
He  was  the  fother  of  Ixion  and  Coroois,  the 
latter  of  wtmn  became  by  Apollo  the  mother 
of  .^seulapins.'  Enn^^ed  at  this,  Phlegyas  set 
fire  to  the  temple  of  the  god,  who  killed  him 
with  his  arrows,  and  condemned  him  to  severe 
punishment  in  tbe  lower  world.  Phlogyas  is 
represented  as  tbe  mythical  ancestor  of  the  race 
of  tbe  Phlegye,  a  branch  of  the  Minyie^who 
raoigrated  fhim  Orobomenoa  hi  B<eotia  ana  set- 
tled in  Pbocfs. 

PhliabIa.    Vid.  PuLios. 

Piii.iD8  (♦iioiif,  -ofiprof :  tXidmoi),  the  chief 
town  of  a  small  province  in  the  northeast  of 
Peloponnesus,  whose  territory  PhliabTa  (4^ia- 
ala)  was  bo-jnded  on  tbe  north  by  SicyoniSt  on 
th'b  west  b}  Arcadia,  on  tbe  east  by  the  terri- 
tory of  CleooK,  and  on  the  south  by  that  of  Ar- 
gos.  The  greater  part  of  this  country  wis 
cupied  1^  mountains,  called  Ccelossa,  Camea< 
tes,  Arantinus,  and  Tricaranon.  According  to 
Strabo,  the  moSl  ancient  town  in  the  country 
was  Anethyita,  wbudi  the  inhabitants  descrtw, 
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ai^Q  afterward  founded  Phlias ;  while  Fausanlas 
says  nothing  about  a  migration,  but  relates  that 
tlic  town  was  lirst  called  Arantia  from  its  found- 
er ^  ras,  an  ai  locbttion,  afterward  Arethyrea 
from  the  daughter  of  Aras,  and  finally  Phlius, 
from  Phlius,  a  grandson  of  Temenoa.  Phlius 
was  originally  inhabited  by  Argives.  It  a/ter- 
ward  passed  in'o  the  hands  of  the  Dorians,  with 
whom  part  of  the  Argive  population  intermin- 
ftled,  while  pa:t  migrated  to  Samoa  and  Clazo- 
mcne.  During  the  greater  part  of  its  histoiy 
it  remained  faithful  to  Sparta. 

[Pi^LYA  :  *2.trriif),  an  Attic  demus  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Cecropis,  but  at  a  later  time 
to  the  tribe  Ptolemais.J 

PhlvuokIux  (^^fXvySviov),  a  small  town  in 
Phocis,  destroyed  in  the  Phocian  war. 

Phocaa  (Sulcata :  ^uKtuvc,  Pboeasfinsis :  the 
ruins  called  Karaja-Fokia-,  i.  e.,  Old  Folda,  south- 
west of  Fotiges  or  New  Fokia),  the  nortbernmoBt 
of  the  Ionian  cities  on  the  western  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  stood  at  the  western  extremity  of 
the  tongue  of  land  which  divides  the  Sinus 
Elailicns  (now  Onlf  of  Fougea)  on  the  north 
from  the  Sinas  Hennaiu  (now  Gulf  of  Smyrna) 
on  the  south.  It  was  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  Phocian  colonists  under  Pbilogenes  and 
Damon.  It  wqs  originally  within  the  limits  of 
,Eoli8,  in  the  territory  of  Cyme ;  but  the  Cy- 
msans  voluntarily  gave  up  the  site  for  the  new 
city,  which  was  soon  admitted  into  the  Ionian 
confederacy  on  tlie  coodition  of  adopting  oecists 
of  the  race  of  Codnis.  Admirably  situated,  and 
possessing  two  excellent  harbors,  Naustathmns 
and  Lampter,  PhocEsa  became  celebrated  as  a 
great  maritime  state,  and  especially  as  the 
fonnder  of  the  most  distant  Greek  colonies 
toward  the  west,  namely,  Maesiua  in  Gaul,  and 
the  still  more  distant,  though  far  less  celebrated, 
city  of  Menaca  in  Hispania  Bsetica.  After  the 
Persian  conquest  of  Ionia,  Phoceea  bad  so  de- 
clined that  she  could  only  furnish  three  ships 
■to  support  the  great  loniau  revolt;  but  the 
spirit  of  her  people  had  not  been  extinguished  ; 
when  the  common  cause  was  hopeless,  and  their 
city  was  besieged  by  Harpalus,  they  embarked, 
to  seek  new  abodes  in  the  distant  west,  and 
bent  their  course  to  their  colony  of  Ablia  in 
CorBjca.  During  the  voyage,  howereri  a  por- 
tion of  the  emigrants  resolved  to  return  to  their 
native  city,  which  they  restored,  and  which  re- 
covered much  of  its  prosperity,  as  ia  proved  by 
the  rich  booty  gained  by  the  Rcunans  when  they 
{dondered  it  ander  the  prator  .£miliu8,  after 
which  it  does  not  appear  as  a^ilace  of  any  con- 
seqaence  in  history.  Care  must  be  taken  not 
to  confound  Phoceea  with  Phocis,  or  the  ethnic 
adjectives  of  the  former  iuxaeis  and  PhocseSn- 
aia  with  those  of  the  latter,  4uiTcvr  and  Phocen* 
sis :  some  of  the  ancteot  writers  themselves 
•  have  fallen  mto  such  mistakes.  It  should  be 
observed,  also,  that  the  name  of  Phocsean  is* 
often  used  with  reference  to  Hassilia ;  and,  by 
an  fusing  afTectatioo,  the  people  of  Marteillet 
Btill  call  themselves  Phocseans.  * 
[Fhocabhh  Iksula  {^ukUv  v^ffoCt  now  Tiran, 
Dear  the  Promontoriom  Vtjerm),  i.  e.,  island  of 
seals,  an  island  of  the  Arabious  Sinna  off  the 
coast  of  Arabia.] 

[Pbooab  (iuKoc),  emperor  of  Constantinople 
fium  A.D.  60»-«io.  His  was  a  nAive  of  C'ap- 
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padocia,  sf  base  extraction.  For  some  time  he 
was  groom  to  Priscus,  and  at  the  time  uf  his  - 
accession  he  held  the  humble  office  of  centorion . 
His  brutal  courage  raised  him  to  the  throne, 
which  he  disgraced  by  his  infamous  and  tyran- 
nical conduct.  His  reign  was  one  of  defeat, 
disaster,  internal  dissension,  and  sanguinary  ex- 
ecutions. He  was  finally  dethroned  and  mur- 
dered by  Heractius,  who>8Ucoeeded  him  on  the 
throne.] 

pHocIoK  (tuKluv),  the  Athenian  general  Bi.d 
statesman,  son  of  Phocus,  was  a  man  of  humble 
origin,  and  appears  to  have  been  bom  in  B.C. 
402.   He  studied  nnder  Plato  and  Xenocrates. 
He  distinguished  himself  for  the  lirst  time  under 
his  friend  Chabrias,  in  376,  at  the  battle  of 
Naxoa ;  but  he  was  not  employed  prominently 
in  any  capacity  for  many  years  afterward.  In 
354  (according  to  others  in  360}  he  was  sent 
into  Eubcea  in  the  command  of  a  small  force, 
in  consequence  of  an  application  from  Pluiar- 
ehus,  tyrant  of  Eretria ;  and  he  was  subsequent- 
ly employed  on  several  occasions  in  the  war 
between  the  Athenians  and  Philip  of  Macedon. 
He  frequently  ommsed  the  measures  of  Demos- 
thenes, and  recommended  peace  with  PhOtp  ; 
but  he  must  not  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  mer- 
cenary  supporters  of  the  Macedonian  monanrh- 
His  virtue  is  above  suspicion,  and  his  public 
conduct  was  always  influenced  by  upright  mo- 
tives.  When  Alexander  was  marching  apon 
Thebes  in  335,  Pbocion  rebuked  Demosthenes 
for  his  invectives  against  the  kifig ;  and  after 
the  destruotion  of  Thebes,  he  advised  the  Athe* 
nians  to  comply  with  Alexander's  demand  for 
fhe  surrender  of  Demosthenes  agd  other  chief 
orators  of  the  anti-Macedonian  party.  This 
proposal  was  indignantly  rejected  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  an  embasOT  was  sent  to  Alexander, 
which  succeeded  in  deprecating  his  resentmcoL 
According  to  PIntarch,  there  were  two  embas- 
sies, the  first  of  which  Alexander  refused  to  re- 
ceive, hut  to  the  second  he  gave  a  gracious  au- 
dience and  granted  its  prayer,  chiefly  from  re- 
gard to  Phocion,  who  was  at  the  head  of  it. 
AleAnder  ever  continued  to  treat  Pbocion  with 
the  uunost  consideration',  and  to  cultivate  Ids 
friendship.   He  also  pressed  upon  him  valuable 
presents ;  but  Pbocion  persisted  in  refVising  his 
presents,  begging  the  king  to  leave  him  no  less 
honest  than  he  found  him,  and  only  so  far  avail- 
ed himself  of  (he  royal  favor  as  to  request  the 
liberty  of  certain  prisoners  at  Sardis,  which  was 
immediately  granted  to  him.   After  Alexan- 
der's death,  Phocion  opposed  vehemently,  and 
with  all  the  caustic  bitterness  which  character- 
ized him,  the  proposal  for  war  with  Antipatcr. 
Thus,  to  Hyperides,  who  asked  him  tauntingly 
when  be  would  advise  the  Athenians  to  go  to 
war,  he  answered,   When  I  see  the  young  will- 
ing to  keep- their  ranks,  the  rich  to  contribute 
of  their  wealth,  and  the  orators  to  abstain  from 
pilfering  the  public  money."  When  the  Pimus 
was  seized  by  Alexander,  the  son  of  Polyspcr- 
chon,  in  318,  Phocion  was  suspected  of  having 
advised  Alexander  to  take  this  step ;  where- 
upon, being  accused  of  treason  by  Agnonides, 
he  fled,  with  several  of  his  friends,  to  Alexan- 
der, who  sent  them  with  letters  of  recommend 
ation  to  his  father  Polyqiercbon.   The  latter, 
witling  to  sacrifice  them  as  a  peace-oflfaring  tn 
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the  Athenians,  sent  tbem  back  to  Athens  for 
the  people  to  deal  with  them  aa  they  would. 
Here  I%ocion  was  sentenced  to  death.  To  the 
last,  he  maintained  his  calm,  and  dignified,  and 
somewhat  contemirtuoos  bearing.  When  some 
wretched  man  spat  upon  him  as  hs  passed  to 
the  prison,  "  Will  no  one,"  said  he,  "  check  tjjg 
fellow's  indecency  1"  To  one  who  asked  him 
whether  he  had  any  message  to  leave  for  his 
son  Phocus,  he  answered,  ••  Only  that  he  bear 
no  grudge  against  the  Athenians."  And  when 
the  hcT.'ock  which  had  been  prepared  was 
found  iasLffieient  for  all  the  condemned,  and 
the  jailer  would  not  furnish  more  until  he  was 
paid  for  it,  "  Give  the  man  his  money,"  said 
Phocion  to  one  of  his  friends,  "  since  at  Athens 
one  can  not  even  die  for  nothing."  He  peril- 
ed in  31 7,  at  the  age  of  uighty-five.  The  Athe- 
nians are  said  to  baTo  repented  of  their  con- 
duct. A  brazen  statue  was  raised  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Phocion,  and  Agnonides  was  condemned 
to  death.  Phocion  was  twice  married,  and  his 
second  wife  appears  to  have  been  as  simple  and 
frugal  in  her  habits  as  himself;  but  he  was  less 
fiirtuoate  in  his  son  Phocna,  irtio,~in  qrite  of 
bis  father's  lessons  and  ezamfde,  was  a  thor- 
ough profligate.  As  for  Phocion  himself,  oar 
commendation  of  him  must  be  almost  wholly 
confined  to  his  private  qualities.  His  follow- 
citizens  may  have  been  degenerate,  but  he 
made  no  effort  to  elevate  them. 

Phocis  {ij  fuK^ec Horn., 4u«^ef  Herod., 

tuxcir  Attic,  Phocensesbythe  Romans), a coun- 
try  in  Northern  Greece,  was  bound^  on  the 
north  by  the  Locri  Epicnemidii  and  Opuntii,  on 
the  east  by  Bieutia,  on  the  west  by  the  Locri 
Ozolae  and  Doris,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Co- 
rinthian Gulf  At  one  time  it  possessed  a  nar- 
row strip  of  country  on  the  Eubisan  Sea,  with 
the  sea-port  Daphnos,  between  the  territory  of 
the  Locri  Epicnemidii  and  I<ocri  Opuntii,  It 
was  a  mountainous  and  unproductive  country, 
and  owes  its  chief  importance  in  history  to  the 
fact  of  its  possessing  the  Belpbic  oracle.  'Its 
chief  mountain  was  Pabitabsits,  situated  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  to  which,  however,  Cnb- 
Mis  on  its  northern  frontier,  Cirpuis  south  of 
Delphi,  and  Hblioom  od  the  southeastern  front- 
ier, all  belonged.  The  principal  river  it>  Phocis 
was  the  Cephisds,  the  valley  of  which  con- 
tained almost  the  only  fertile  land  in  the  coun- 
try, with  the  exception  of  the  celebrated  Cris- 
ssean  plain  in  the  southwest,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Locri  Ozole.  Among  the  earitest  inhab- 
itants of  Phocis  we  find  mentioned  Leleges, 
Thracians,  Abantes,  and  Hyantes.  Subsequent- 
ly, but  still  in  the  ante-histoncal  period,  the 
Phlegye,  an  Achsan  race,  a  branch  of  the  Min- 
yae  at  Orchomenos,  took  possession  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  from  this  time  the  main  bulk  of  the 
population  continued  to  be  Achasan,  although 
there  were  Dorian  settlements  at  Delphi  and 
Balis.  The  Phocians  are  said  to  have  derived 
their  name  from  an  eponymoos  ancestor  Pho- 
cas  {vid.  Psocdb),  and  they  are  mentioned  un- 
dertbis  name  in  the  Iliad.  The  Phocians  played 
3o  conspicuous  part  in  Greek  history  till  the 
time  of  Philip  of  Macedon  ;  but  at  this  period 
they  became  involved  in  a  war,  called  the 
Phocian  or  Sacred  war,  in  which  the  principal 
states  of  Greece  took  part.  The  Thebaos  had 
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long  been  iavoterate  enemies  of  the  Phocians ; 
ana  as  tht  latter  people  had  cultivated  n  dot 
tiott  of  the  CrissKan  plain,  which  the  Ampnio 
tyons  bad  declared  in  B.C.  S85  should  lie  wast« 
forever,  theThebans  availed  themselves  of  this 
pretext  to  persuade  the  Amphictyons  to  impose 
a  line  upon  the  Phocians,  and  upon  their  refu- 
sal to  pay  it,  the  Thebans  further  induced  the 
council  to  declare  the  Phocian  land  forfeited  to 
the  god  at  Delphi.  -  Thus  threatened  by  the  Am- 
phictyonic  conncil,  backed  by  the  whole  powe 
of  Thehes,  the  Phocians  were  persuaded  by 
Philomelns,  one  of  their  citizens,  to  seize  Dei- 
phi,  and  to  make  use  of  the  treasures  of  the 
temple  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war. 
They  obtained  possession  of  the  temple  in  B.C. 
367.  The  war  which  ensued  lasted  ten  years, 
and  was  carried  on  with  varions  success  on 
each  side.  The  Phocians  were  commanded 
first  by  Philomklos,  B.C-  357-363,  afterward 
by  his  brother  Onoh.ibchus,  353-353,  then  by 
I^ATr.LDs,  the  brother  of  the  two  preceding, 
352-351,  and  finally  by  Phalacub,  the  son  of 
Onomarchus,  361~346.  The  Phocians  received 
some  support  from  Athens,  but  their  chief  de 
pendence  was  opou  their  mercenary  troops, 
which  the  treasures  of  the  Delphic  temple  en- 
abled them  to  hire.  Tbe  Amphictyons  and  the 
Thebans,  finding  at  length  that  they  were  uo- 
able  with  their  own  resources  to  subdue  the 
Phocians,  called  in  the  assistance  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  who  brought  the  war  to  a  close  la 
346.  The  conquerors  inflicted  tbe  most  signal 
punishment  upon  the  Phocians,  who  were  re- 
garded as  guilty  of  sacrilege.  All  their  towns 
were  razed  to  the  ground  with  the  exception 
of  Abffi,  and  the  inhabitants  distributed  in  vil- 
lages, containing  no  more  than  fifty  inhabit- 
ants. The  two  votes  which  they  had  in  the 
Amphictyonlc  council  were  taken  away  and 
given  to  PhUip. 

Puocra  (ioxpa),  a  mountain  of  Northern  Af- 
rica, in  Maaretania  Tingitana,  apparently  on 
tbe  western  bank  of  the  Mulucha,  between  the 
chains  of  the  Great  and  Little  Atlas- 

Phocob  (♦uxof).  1.  Son  of  Ornytion  of  Cor 
inth,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Neptune  (Posei 
don),  is  said  to  have  been  tbe  leader  of  a  colony 
from  Corinth  into  the  territory  of  Tithorea  and 
Mount  Parnassus,  which  derived  from  him  the 
name  of  Phocis. — 2.  Son  of  .£acus  and  the  Ne- 
reid Psamathe,  husband  of  Astena  or  Astero- 
dia,  and  father  of  Panopeas  and  Crissus.  He 
was  murdered  by  his  half-brothers  Telamon 
and  Peleus.  VU.  Pslsus.  According  to  some 
accounts,  the  country  of  Phocis  derived  its 
name  from  him. — 3.  Sou  of  Phocion.  Vtd.  Pho- 
cion. 

PhocylYdsb  (*ujnj^di7f),  of  Miletus,  an  Io- 
nian poet,  contemporary  with  Theognis,  was 
bom  B.C.  660.  His  poetry  was  chiefly  gnomic, 
and  the  few  fragmeiits  of  it  which  we  possess 
display  that  contempt  for  birth  and  stauon,  and 
that  love  for  substantial  enjoyment,  which  al- 
ways marked  tbs  Ionian  character.  These  frag- 
ments, which  are  eighteen  in  number,  are  in- 
cluded in  all  the  chief  collections  of  the  lyric 
and  gnomic  poets.  Some  of  these  collections 
contain  a  didactic  poem,  in  two  hundred  and 
seventeen  hexameters,  entitled  votijua  vcvderf 
Kov,  to  which  the  name  of  Pbocylides  is  attach- 
es? 
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ed,  bat  whicli  is  intloubtedly  a  foTgti.f,  tnade 

ince  the  Christian  ent. 

PiitEBE  {*oi6/i).    1 .  Daughter  nf  Uranus  (Coe- 
lus)  and  Ge  (Terra),  became  by  Cceus  <  he  mulh- 
erof  Asteria  and  Letu  (Latona). — 2.  A  surname 
of  Artemis  (Diana)  in  her  capacity  as  the  gud- 
dess  of  the  moon  (Luna),  the  moon  being  re-  ' 
garded  as  the  female  Phoebus  or  sun. — 3.  Daugh-  | 
ter  of  Tyndareos  and  Leda,  and  a  sister  of  Cly-  ' 
t»mnestra. — 4,  Daughter  of  Lcucippiis,  and  sis-  I 
ter  uf  Hilaira,  a  priestess  of  Athena  (Minerva), 
was  carried  off  with  her  sister  by  the  Diuscnri, 
and  became  by  Pullux  (Pulydeuces)  the  mother 
of  Mnesileos. 

[Ph^bbom  (^oi6eiov,  in  Hdt.  ^oiS^iav),  a  place 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Sparta  and  not  fkr  from 
Therapne,  witL  a  sanctuary  of  the  Dioscuri, 
where  the  ephebi  offered  sacrifices  to  Enya- 
liua.] 

PHtEBiDAs  (4oi5/daf},  a  Lacedsmonian,  who, 
in  B.C.  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  troops  destined  to  reinforce  bis  brother  £u- 
damidas,  who  had  been  sent  against  Olynthus. 
On  his  way  Phoebidaa  halted  at  Thebes,  and 
treacherously  made  himself  master  of  the  Oad- 
mea.  The  Lacedtemonians  fined  PbiEDidas  one 
hundred  tbouaand  drachmas,  but  nevertheless 
Itert  possession  of  the  Oadmea.  In  378  he  was 
leA  by  Agesilaus  as  harmost  at  ThespiK,  and 
was  slain  in  battle  by  the  Thebana. 

Phcebds  (^oi6oc),  the  Bright  or  Pure,  occurs 
in  Homer  as  an  epithet  of  Apollo,  and  is  used 
to  signify  the  brightness  and  purity  of  youth. 
At  a  later  time,  when  Apollo  became  connected 
with  the  Sun,  tiie  ejnthet  Pfaoebus  was  tLJO  ap- 
plied to  him  as  the  San-god. 

PHOBiricx  (ioivtKij :  Phoenicia  is  only  found  in 
a  doubtful  passage  of  Cicero :  ioivi^,  pi.  ^otvixec, 
fern,  ^oiviaaa,  Phieniz,  Phoenices :  also,  the  adj. 
Punlcus,  though  used  specifically  in  connection 
with  Carthago,  is  etymologically  equivalent  to 
^oiviS,  by  the  well-known  interchange  of  oi  and 
0 :  now  forming  parts  of  the  pashalics  of  Acre 
tnd  Aleppo),  a  country  of  Asia,  an  the  coast  of 
Syria,  extending  from  the  River  Eleutherus 
•now  Nahr-el-Kebir)  on  the  north  to  below  Mount 
Carmel  on  the  south,  and  bounded  on  the  east 
by  Coelesyria  and  Palestine.  ( Sometimes, 
though  rarely,  the  name  is  extended  to  the 
whole  western  coast  of  Syria  and  Palestine). 
It  was  a  moontainoua  atrip  of  coast-land,  not 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  miles  broad,  hemmed 
m  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  chain  of 
Lebanon,  whose  lateral  branches,  running  out 
into  the  sea  in  bold  promontories,  divided  the 
countiy  into  valleys,  which  are  well  watered  by 
rivers  flowing  down  from  Lebanon,  and  are  ex- 
tremely fertito.  Of  these  rivers,  the  most  im- 
portant are,  to  one  going  from  north  to  soatb, 
the  Eleuthems  (now  Nahr-el'Kebir) ;  the  Sab- 
baticus  (now  Arka) ;  the  river  of  Tripolis  (now 
Kadiiha) ;  the  Adonis  (mw  Nahr-Jbrakm),  south 
of  Byblus ;  the  Lycus  (now  Nahr-tl-Ktlb),  north 
ofBeiytus;  theMagoraa (now AToAr-fietruO, by 
Berytus ;  the  Tamyras  (now  Nahr-d-Damur), 
between  Berytus  and  Sidon ;  the  Leo,  or  Bos- 
trenas  faow  Nahr-eUAuly),  north  of  Sidoo  ;  the 
great  nver  (now  Litany  and  Ktuimit/ek)  which 
flows  from  Heliopolis  south-southwest  through 
Crelesyria,  and  then,  turning  westward,  falls 
into  the  sea  north  of  Tt^  and  which  some 


call,  'jut  without  sufScient  authority,  tho  Iron- 
ies ;  the  Beliis  or  Pagida  (nnw  Numan  or  Rmh- 
win)  by  Ptolemai8,and  the  Kiehon  (now  KiahoA') 
north  of  Mount  Carmel.    Of  tte  promontories 
referred  to,  omitting  a  numbei'  of  less  important 
ones,  the  chief  were,  Theu-p'oaopon  (now  At- 
setk-Shukak),  between  Tripolis  and  Byblus,  Pro- 
montorium  Album  (now  Ras-el-Abiad,  i.  e.,  H'4»« 
Cape),  south  orTyr*>,and  Mount  Carmel.  t>e- 
sides  those  occiipieu  by  the  cities  nf  Tripolis, 
Byblus,  Beiytus,  Sidon,  Tynis,  and  Ptulema':* 
This  conformation  uf  the  coast  and  the  position 
of  the  country  rendered  it  admirably  suited  fur 
the  home  of  great  maritime  states ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  the  cities  of  Phoenicia  at  tbe  bead, 
both  in  time  and  importance,  of  all  tbe  naval 
enterprise  of  the  ancient  world.    For  tbe  his- 
tory of  those  great  cities,  vid.  Sidov,  Ttbcs, 
and  the  other  articles  upon  them.   As  to  tbe 
country  in  general,  there  is  some  difficulty  about 
tbe  origin  of  the  inhabitants  and  of  their  name. 
In  tbe  Old  Testament  the  name  does  not  occur; 
the  people  seem  to  be  included  under  the  gen- 
eral designation  of  Ganaanites,  and  they  are 
also  named  specifically  after  their  several  cit- 
ies, as  the  Sidonians,  Giblites  (from  Gebal,  i  e-, 
Byblus).  Sinites,  Arkites,  Arvadites,  &,c.  The 
name  ^oivU^  is  first  found  in  Greek  writers  as 
early  as  Homer,  and  is  deriv«I  by  some  from 
the  abundance  of  palm-trees  in  the  coantr; 
(^olvi^,  the  daU-p(Um),  and  by  others  from  the 
purple-red  i^lvi^,  which  was  obtained  from  a 
Ush  on  the  coasts,  and  was  a  celebrated  article 
of  Phffinii^a  commerce ;  besides  the  rayihical 
derivation  from  Pbmnix,  the  brother  of  Cadmvs. 
The  people  were  of  the  Semitic  (Syro-Arabian) 
race,  and  closely  allied  to  the  Hebrews,  and 
they  are  said  to  have  dwelt  originally  on  the 
shores  of  the  Erylhrsean  Sea.    Their  language 
was  a  dialect  of  the  Aramaic,  closely  related 
to  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac.    Their  written  char- 
acters were  the  same  as  tbe  ^maritan  or  Old 
Hebrew ;  and  from  them  tbe  Greek  alphabet, 
and  through  it  most  of  the  alphabets  of  Eorope, 
were  undoubtedly  derived ;  hence  they  were 
regarded  by  tbe  Greeks  as  the  inventors  of  let- 
ters.   Other  inventions  in  the  sciences  and  arts 
are  ascribed  to  them,  such  as  arithmetic,  as- 
tronomy, navigation,  the  manufacture  of  glass, 
and  the  coining  of  money.   That,  at  a  very 
early  time,  they  excelled  in  the  fine  arts;,  is 
clear  firom  the  aid  which  Solomon  received  frotn 
Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  in  the  building  and  the 
sculptured  decorations  of  the  temple  at  Jerusa- 
lem, and  from  the  references  in  Homer  to  S- 
donian  artists.    Respecting  Phcenician  litera- 
ture, we  know  of  little  beyond  the  celebrated 
work  of  SAKOHUmATHON.   In  the  aacred  his- 
tory of  the  Israelitish  conquest  of  Canaan,  in 
that  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  and  in  the  ear- 
liest Greek  poetry,  we  find  the  Phcenicians  al- 
ready a  great  maritime  people.    Early  fomoed 
into  settled  states,  supplied  with  abundance  of 
timber  from  Lebanon,  and  placed  where  the  car- 
avans from  Arabia  and  the  East  came  upmi  the 
Mediterranean,  they  carried  over  to  the  coasts 
of  this  sea  the  products  of  those  couotrieSy  as 
well  as  of  tbeir  own,  which  was  rich  in  metals, 
and  the  shores  of  which  furnished  the  materials 
of  glass  and  the  purple-fish  already  mcntioned- 
j  Tbeir  voyages  and  their  settlements  extended 
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tojrond  ihe  Pillars  of  Hercules,  to  the  western 
joasts  of  Africa  and  Spain,  and  even  aa  far  as 
our  own  islands.  KiJ.  BsiTitifNit,  p.  149,  a. 
Within  the  Mediterranean  they  planted  nomer- 
oiia  colonies,  on  its  islands,  on  tbe  coast  of  Spain, 
&nd  especially  on  the  northern' coast  of  Africa, 
the  chief  of  which  was  Cartuaoo  ;  they  had 
also  settlements  on  the  Enxine  and  in  Asia 
Minor.  In  the  eastern  seas  we  have  records 
of  their  voyages  to  Ophir,  in  connection  with 
tbe  navy  of  &)lomon,  and  to  the  coasts  of  Af- 
nea  under  the  kings  of  Egypt.  Vid.  Atbioa,  p. 
S7,  b.  They  were  successively  subdued  by  the 
Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Persians,  Macedonians, 
and  Romans ;  but  neither  these  conquests,  nor 
the  rivalry  of  Carthage,  entirely  ruined  their 
cocnroeroe,  which  was  still  considerable  at  tbe 
Cbristianera;  on  tbe  contrary,  tbeir  ships  form- 
ed the  fleet  of  Persia  and  the  Syrian  kings,  and 
partly  of  the  Romans.  Vid.  Siook,  Ttbub,  &c. 
Under  tho  Romans,  Phcenice  formed  a  part  of 
the  province  of  Syria ;  and  under  the  Eastern 
empire,  it  was  erected,  with  the  addition  of 
Ceelesyria,  into  tbe  province  of  Phcenice  Liba- 
neaia  or  Libanensis. 

pH<xNics  {*oivIk^).  1.  (Now  Finiki),  an  im- 
poitant  commercial  town  on  tbe  coast  of  the 
Bpims,  in  the  district  Chaonia,  fifty-six  miles 
northwest  of  Bathrotum,  in  the  midst  of  a 
marshy  country.  It  was  stroncly  fortified  by 
Justinian. — 2.  A  small  island  off  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis,  belonging  to  the  Stcechades. 

PRfXHicloM  Mass  {ri  ^otvUiov  vi^ayos :  Zt- 
iavln  ^d^Moaa),  the  part  of  the  Mediterraoeaii 
which  washes  tbe  coast  of  Pboenice. 

FHaHic&i  {^otvtKovt:  ^oiviKOvmiot,  ioivi- 
JioAnnof).  i.  Also  Piiainz  (9olvi^,  a  harbor 
on  the  soath  of  Crete,  visited  by  St.  Paul  dur- 
fng  his  voyage  to  Rome.  (Acts,  zxvii.,  12.) — 
[3.  A  hubor  on  tbe  soath  coast  of  Messenia, 
opposite  the  CEnnsato  lasuln.]— 8.  A  eea-port 
of  the  island  of  Cytbera. — 4.  (Now  CA«*neA  or 
Egri  lAman  7),  a  harbor  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mimas. — 5.  (Ruins  at  De- 
liklaah),  a  flourishing  city  in  the  south  of  Lycia, 
on  Mount  Olympus,  with  a  harbor  below  it.  It 
is  often  called  Oltmpds.  Having  become,  un- 
der the  Romans,  one  of  the  head-quarters  of 
the  pirates,  who  celebrated  here  the  festival  and 
mysieriea  of  Mithras,  it  was  destroyed  1^  Ser- 
Tilius  Isanricos. 

Phcesic$8a.    Vid.  JEoLiM  Ihsuljs. 

Phcekix  (4ofvif)-  1-  Son  of  Agenor  by  Agri- 
ope  or  Telephasea,  and  brother  of  Europa,  but 
Homer  makes  him  the  father  of  Europa.  Being 
sent  by  his  father  in  search  of  bis  sister,  who 
was  carried  off  by  Japiler  (Zeus),  he  settled  in 
tbe  country,  which  was  culed  after  btm  Pbie- 
nicia. — 2.  Son  of  Amyntor  by  Cleobule  or  Hip- 
podamta,  and  king  of  the  Dolopes,  took  part  in 
the  Calydonian  hunt.  His  father  Amyntor  neg- 
lected his  legitimate  wife,  and  attached  himself 
to  a  mistress,  whereupon  Cleobule  persuaded 
h«r  son  to  eednce  her  rival.  When  Amyntor 
discovered  the  crime,  he  cursed  Phcenix,  who 
abortly  afterward  fled  to  Peleus.  Peleus  re- 
ceived him  kindly,  made  him  the  ruler  of  the 
country  of  the  Dolopes,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Phthia,  and  intrusted  to  him  his  son  Achilles, 
whom  be  was  to  educate.  He  afterward  ac- 
pompanmd  Achillea  on  bia  expedition  agninst 


Troy.  According  to  another  tradition,  Fhomll 
did  not  dishonor  his  father's  mistress,  hot  she 
merely  accused  him  of  having  made  improper 
overtures  to  her,  in  consequence  of  which  his 
father  put  out  his  eyes-  But  Peleus  took  him 
to  Chiron,  who  restored  to  him  his  sight.  Phte- 
nix,  moreover,  is  said  to  have  called  the  son  of 
Achilles  Neoptolemus,  after  Lycoroedes  had  call- 
ed him  Pyrrhus.  Neoptolemus  was  believed  to 
have  buried  Phcenix  at  EXon  in  Macedonia  or  at 
'fraehis  in  Thessaly.— 3.  A  f^otous  bird  Phce- 
nix, wbicb,  according  to  a  tale  related  to  Herod- 
otus (ii.,  73)  at  Heliupolis  in  Egypt,  visited  that 
place  once  in  every  five  hundred  years,  on  his 
faUier's  death,  and  buried  him  in  tbe  sanctuary 
of  Helios.  For  this  purpose  the  Phcenix  was 
believed  to  come  from  Arabia,  and  to  make  an 
egg  of  myrrh  as  la^  as  possible ;  this  egg  he 
then  hollowed  out  and  put  into  it  bis  father, 
closing  it  up  carefully,  and  the  egg  was  believed 
then  to  be  of  exactly  the  bame  weight  as  before. 
This  bird  was  represented  as  resembling  an 
eagle,  with  feathers  partly  red  and  partly  gofden. 
It  IS  further  related,  that  when  his  life  drew  to 
a  close,  he  built  a  nest  for  himself  in  Arabia,  to 
which  he  imparted  tbe  power  of  generation,  so 
that  after  his  dea^  a  new  phoenix  rose  out  of 
it.  As  soon  as  the  latter  was  grown  up,  he, 
like  his  predecessor,  proceeded  to  Heiiopulis  in 
Egypt,  and  burned  and  buried  his  father  in  tbe 
temple  of  Helios.  According  to  a  story  which 
has  gained  more  currency  in  modern  times,  the 
Phcenix,  when  be  arrived  at  a  very  old  age 

isome  say  five  hundred,  and  others  one  tbonsand 
bnr  bandrad  and  sixty-one  years),  committed 
himself  to  the  flames.  Others,  again,  state  that 
only  one  Phanix  lived  at  a  time,  and  that  when 
he  died  a  worm  crept  forth  from  his  body,  and 
was  developed  into  a  new  Phcenix  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun.  His  death,  further,  took  place  in 
Egypt  Bftsi^  a  litb  of  seven  tbonaand  and  aix 
years.  Another  modification  of  tbe  same  stoiy 
relates,  that  when  the  Iliffinix  arrived  at  tbe 
age  of  five  hundred  years,  he  built  for  himself 
a  funeral  pile,  consisting  of  spices,  settled  upon 
it,  and  died.  Out  of  tbe  decomposing  body  he 
then  rose  again,  and,  having  grown  up,  be 
wrapped  tbe  remains  of  his  old  body  up  in  myrrh, 
carried  them  to  Heliopolis,  and  burned  them 
there.  Similar  stories  of  marvellous  birds  oc- 
cur in  many  parts  of  tbe  East,  as  in  Persia  the 
legend  of  the  bird  Simorg,  and  in  India  that  of 
tbe  bird  Semendar. 

pHffiNix  (^o/fil),  a  small  river  in  the  sontb- 
east  of  Thessaly,  flowiag  into  the  Asopue  neai 
Thermopyln. 
Fnainx.  Vid.  Pbcbhicds,  No.  I. 
PHtrrun  or  Pbttia  (^otrelot,  fwriat,  4vrta, 
Thuo.),  a  town  in  Acarnania,  on  a  bill  west  of 
Stratus.  - 

PH0LB0i.irDK0B  (^ftXiyav Jpof :  now  Polykan- 
dro),  an  island  in  the  .^gean  Sea,  one  of  the 
smaller  Cyclades,  between  Melos  and  Sicinos. 

PHfiLog(«oA(H7:  now  Ofuno),  a  mountain  form- 
ing tbe  boundaiy  between  Arcadia  and  Elia, 
being  a  southern  continuation  of  Mount  Ery 
manthus,  in  which  the  rivers  SellSis  and  I^adon 
took  their  origin.  It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  tbe 
seats  of  the  Centaurs.    Vid.  Phoi,us. 

PhSlds  (4d/lor).  1.  A  Centanr,  a  srn  of  Si 
lenns  and  tbe  nymph  Melia.  He  was  aoeident 
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tSf  slaiR  1^  one  of  the  poisoned  arrows  of  Her- 
cules. The  mountain,  between  Arcadia  and 
Elis,  where  he  was  buried,  was  called  Pholoc 
after  him.  The  details  of  his  story  are  given 
on  p.  357,  a.— [S.  A  follower  of  iEoeas,  slain  by 
Turhus  in  Italy.] 

pHORBAirriA.    Vid.  jEoatbs. 

Phorbab  (^6()6a().  1.  Son  of  Lapithes  and 
Orsinome^  and  brother  of  Periphaa.  The  Rho- 
dians,  in  pursuance  of  an  oracle,  are  aaid  to 
have  invited  him  into  their  island  to  deliver  it 
from  snakes,  and  aflerward  to  have  honored 
him  with  heroic  worship.  From  this  circum- 
stance  he  was  called  0[^itichus,  and  i»  said  by 
some  to  have  been  placed  among  the  stars- 
According  to  another  tradition,  Phorbas  went 
from  Tbessaly  to  Olenos,  where  Alector,  king 
of  Elis,  made  use  of  his  assistance  against  Pe- 
iops,  and  shared  his  kingdom  with  him.  Phor- 
bas then  gave  bis  daughter  Diogenia  in  mar- 
riage to  Alector,  and  he  himself  married  Hyr- 
mine,  a  sister  of  Alector,  by  whom  be  became 
:iie  father  of  Auseas  and  Actor.  He  is  also  de- 
scribed as  a  bfud  boxer,  and  is  said  to  have 
plundered  the  temple  of  Delphi  along  with  the 
Phlegyse,  bat  to  have  been  defeated  by  Apollo. 
—  [2.  A  lesbian,  father  of  Diomede,  whom 
Achillea  carried  off.— 8.  A  Trojan;  father  of  Ui- 
oneus. — i.  OrSyene,  son  of  Methion,  confeder- 
ate of  Phineus.— fi.  One  of  the  fullowers  of 
^oeas,  whose  form  was  assumed  by  the  god 
of  Sleep  to  deceive  Palinurus.] 

ProrcTdeb,  Phobc$db8,  or  Phorcthideb,  that 
is,  the  daughters  of  Phorcus  and  Ceto,  or  the 
Oorgonsand  Griea;.  Vid.  GoBGONEBandGB.XiB. 

Phoroos,  Phobcys,  or  Phobcvh  (iopnoc,  96p- 
wr,  t^fMCtn-}.  1.  A  sea-deity,  is  described  by 
Homer  as  "  the  old  man  of  the  sea,"  to  whom 
a  harbor  io  Ithaca  was  dedicated,  and  is  called 
the  father  of  the  nymph  Tboosa.  I^ter  writers 
call  him  a  son  of  Pontus  and  Ge  (Terra),  and  a 
brother  of  Hiaumas,  Nereus,  Eurybia,  and  Ceto. 
By  his  sister  Ceto  he  became  the  father  of  the 
OrsK  and  Gorgones,  the  Hesperian  dragon,  and 
the  Hesperides ;  and  by  Hecate  or  Cratais,  he 
was  the  father  of  Scylla— S.  Son  of  Phsenops, 
eommaDderitfthe  Phrygians  of  Ascania,  assist- 
ed Priam  in  the  Trojan  war,  but  was  slain  by 
Ajax.  —  [3.  A  Ratulian,  father  of  seven  eons, 
who  fought  on  the  side  of  Turnos  against  .£neas 
on  his  arrival  in  Italy.] 

FaoBNidif  i*o/^»).  1.  A  celebrated  Athe- 
nian general,  tlw  son  of  Asopios.  He  distin- 
gnished  himself  particularly  in  the  command  of 
an  Athenian  fleet  in  the  CoriDthiao  Gulf,  where 
with  far  inferior  forces  he  gained  some  brilliant 
victories  over  the  Peloponneaian  fleet  in  B.C. 
4S9.  In  the  ensuing  winter  he  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Acamaoia,  and  advanced  into  the  in- 
terior, where  he  also  gained  some  successes. 
Be  was  a  man  of  remarkably  temperate  habits, 
and  a  strict  diaciidiDaiian.— 3.  A  perimtetic 
phOosopber  of  £)rileso^  of  whom  is  told  the 
Btoiy  that  he  disconrsed  for  several  hours  be- 
fore Hannibal  on  the  military  art  and  the  duties 
of  a  general.  When  his  admiring  auditory  asked 
Hannibal  what  he  thought  of  him,  the  latter  re- 
plied, that  of  all  the  old  blockheads  whom  be 
bad  seen,  none  could  match  Phormion. 

^OKios  orpBOBHOB  i^dpfiif,  ^opfuts),  s  nativo 

Mwi^us  in  Arcadia,  removed  to  Sidty,  where 
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I  he  became  iot..nate  with  Gelon,  wiiose  vbihlrea 
he  educated.  He  distinguished  himself  as  a  sol* 
dier,  both  under  Gelon  and  Hierou  his  brother. 
In  gratitude  fur  his  martial  successes,  hi  Jedi- 
cated  gifts  to  Jupiter  (Zens)  at  Olympia,  and  to 
Apollo  at  Delphi.  He  is  associated  by  Aristotle 
with  Epicharmus  as  one  of  the  originators  of 
comedy,  or  of  a  particular  fonn  of  it. 

Phoboneus  (iopuvtif),  son  of  Inachua  ami 
the  Oceanid  Melia  or  Arehia,  was  a  brother  of 
.^gialeUB  and  the  ruler  of  Argos.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  the  nymph  Laodice,  by  whom  he  became 
the  fother  of  Niobe,  Apis,  and  Car.  According 
to  other  writers,  his  sons  were  Pelasgus,  lasus, 
and  Agenor,  who,  after  their  father's  death,  di- 
vided the  kingdom  of  Argos  among  themselves 
Phoroneus  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  of- 
fered sacrifices  to  Juno  (Hera)  at  Argos,  and  to 
have  united  the  people,  who  until  then  had  lived 
in  scattered  habitations,  into  a  city,  which  was 
called  after  him,  aarv  ^ofiuvixov.  The  patro- 
nymic Phoronides  is  sometimes  nsed  for  At- 
gives  io  general,  and  especially  to  desigDate 
Ampbfaraoe  and  Adrastns. 

PuoRONiB  {^opuvii),  a  surname  of  To,  being 
according  to  some  a  descendant,  and  according 
to  others  a  sister  of  Phoroneus. 

PaoTitJB  (iuTtoc),  patriarch  of  Constantinople 
in  the  ninth  century,  played  a  distinguished  part 
in  the  political  and  religious  history  of  bis  age. 
After  holding  various  high  offices  in  the  Byzan- 
tine court,  he  was,  although  previously  a  lay- 
man, elected  patriarch  of  Constantinople  io  A. 
D.  658,  in  jAace  of  Ignatiuslwho  had  been  de- 
posed by  Bardas,  who  was  all-powerful  at  the 
court  of  his  nephew  Michael  III.,  then  a  minor. 
The  patriarchate  of  Photins  was  a  stormy  one, 
and  full  of  vicissitudes.  The  cause  of  Ignatius 
was  espoused  by  the  Romish  Church,  and  Pho- 
tins thus  became  one  of  the  great  promoters  of 
the  schism  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches.  In  867,  Photius  was  himself  de- 
posed by  the  Emperor  Basil  I.,  and  Ignatius  was 
restored  ;  but  on  the  death  of  Ignatius  in  S77, 
Pht^ius,  who  bad  meantime  gained  the  favor  of 
Basil,  was  again  elevated  to  the  patriarcb^e. 
On  the  death  of  Basil  in  886,  Photins  ^vas  ac- 
cused of  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the 
new  emperor  Leo  VI.,  and  was  banished  to  a 
monastery  in  Armenia,  where  he  seems  to  bave 
remained  till  his  death.  Photius  was  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  time,  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  busy  life  found  time  for  the  composition  of 
numerous  works,  several  of  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  Of  these  the  most  important  is 
entitled  MyruAiblon  teu  Bibliotkeea  (HtipidikfiAo^ 
$  Bi6Xiod^KTi}.  It  may  be  described  as  an  ex 
tensive  review  of  ancient  Greek  literatore  by  a 
scholar  of  immense  erudition  and  sound  judg- 
ment. It  is  an  extraordinary  monomeot  of  lit- 
erary energy,  for  it  was  written  while  the  au> 
tbor  was  engaged  in  an  embassy  to  Assyria,  at 
the  request  of  Photius's  brother  Tarasius,  who 
desired  an  account  of  the  books  which  Photius 
had  read  io  his  absence.  It  contains  the  analy- 
ses of,  or  extracts  from,  two  hundred  and  eighty 
volumes ;  and  many  valuable  works  are  only 
known  to  us  from  the  account  which  Photius 
has  given  of  them.  The  best  edition  of  this 
work  is  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1884-1885.  Pbotiw 
was  also  the  author  uf  a  iViMweaiMii,  end  of  a 
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t^eon  or  Glossary,  which  has  reached  as  in  a 
very  imperfect  state.  It  was  first  published  by 
Hermann,  Lips,,  1S08,  and  subsequently  at  Lon- 
don, I8S2,  from  the  papers  ofPorsoD.  Pfaotins 
likewise  wrcte  many  theological  worin,  some 
of  which  have  been  pnbliahed,  and  others  stin 
remain  in  MS'. 

Phbaata  (ru  ♦pttoTc,  and  other  forma),  a  great 
city  of  Media  Atropatene,  the  winter  residence 
of  the  Parthian  kings,  especially  as  a  refuge  in 
lime  of  war,  lay  southeast  of  Gaza,  near  the 
River  Amardus.  The  mountain  fortress  ofVESA 
ifivipa),  which  Was  besieged  by  Antony,  waa 
probably  the  same  place. 

Phraataces,  king  of  Partbia.  Vtd.  Amices, 
No.  16. 

PHEtAiTEs,  the  names  of  four  kings  oTFaTtbia. 
Fii.  Arsacks,  Nos.  6,  7,  12, 15. 

[Phraohon  {^^padjiuv),  of  Argos,  a  statuary, 
whom  Pliny  places,  as  the  contemporary  of 
PolycletQS,  Myron,  &o.,  at  01.  90,  B.C.  480.] 

[PHEJiaANDjB,  a  people  of  Thrace,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Macedonia.] 

Pheahu  or  Pheahzes  (4pavr^  or  ^/Mvr^), 
the  last  and  one  of  the  most  important  Byzan- 
tine historians,  was  frequently  employed  on  im- 
portant public  business  by  Constantine  Xltl., 
the  last  emperor  of  Constantinople.  On  the 
Rapture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  1458, 
Phranza  was  reduced  to  Blarery,  but  succeeded 
in  making  bis  escape.  He  subsequently  retired 
to  a  monastery,  where  he  wrote  his  Chronieon. 
This  work  extends  from  iaS9  to  14T7,  and  is  the 
most  valuable  authority  for  the  bistoiy  of  the 
author's  time,  especially  for  the  capture  ofCon- 
stantinople.  It  is  edited  by  Alter,  Yienna,  1796, 
lad  by  Bekker,  Bonn,  1888. 

Phraorteb  (tooQ/m^),  seeond  king  of  Media, 
snd  son  of  Deioces,  whom  he  succeeded,  reigned 
fVom  B.C.  656  to  634.  He  first  conquered  the 
Persians,  and  then  subdued  the  greater  part  of 
Asia,  but  was  at  length  defeated  and  killed  while 
laying  siege  tc  Ifinua  (NineTeh),  the  capital  of 
tbe  Assyrian  empire.  He  was  succeeded  1^  his 
son  Cyaxares. 

[Phbasaobtks  i^paaadpTij!:),  son  of  Rheo- 
iqtthres,  a  Persian,  who  was  appointed  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  satrap  of  the  province  of  Per* 
sia  Proper,B.C.  331.  He  died  during  tbe  expe- 
dition of  tbe  king  to  India.] 

[PHBATAauNE  (4p<»-ay«tfin7],  a  wife  of  Darius 
I.,  king  of  Persia,  whose  two  children  by  this 
monarch  fell  at  the  battle  of  Thermopyle.] 

{PsxATAPRBRHGa  (♦parfl^^pwjf ),  leader  of  the 
Parthians,  Hyrcanians,  and  Tapurians  in  the 
army  of  Darius  at  Gaogamela.  He  came  after 
the  death  of  Darius  to  Alexander,  when  the  lat- 
ter entered  Hyrcania,  and  made  his  submission 
to  him.  He  proved  himself  on  several  occa- 
sions worthy  of  confidence,  so  that  Alexander 
gave  back  to  him  his  satrapies  Parthia  and  Hyr^ 
^.ania.  In  the  division  of  the  provinces  B.C.  823, 
be  still  retained  Hyrcania.] 

PbrIcIum  i^pUiov),  a  mountain  in  the  east  of 
Locris,  near  Thermopylte. 

Pbeiconis.    Yid.  Cshe,  Larissa,  II.,  2. 

Phkixa  i^ptSa,  *^Sai,  BplSat :  now  Paleo/a- 
naro),  a  town  of  Ells  in  Triphylia,  oo  the  I>ot- 
ders  of  Pisatis,  was  sitnated  upon  a  steep  bill 
on  tbe  River  Alpheus,  and  was  thirty  stadia 
firom  Olyropia.    It  was  founded  by  the  Min< 


yte.  ind  s  sala  to  have  derived  its  nsme  fioa 

Phrixus. 

Phbixub  ^^pl^o^),  son  cf  Athamas  and  Ne- 
jibele,  and  brother  of  Hclle.  In  consequence  of 
the  intrisDes  of  his  step-mother  Ino,  he  was  to 
be  sacrinced  to  Jupiter  (Zeus) ;  but  Nepbele  res- 
cued her  two  children,  who  rode  away  throurii 
the  air  upon  the  ram  with  the  golden  fleece,  the 
gift  of  Mercnry  (Hermes).  Between  Sigeum 
and  the  Chersonesus,  Helle  fell  into  the  s^-a, 
which  was  called  after  her,  the  Hellespont ;  but 
Phrixus  arrived  in  safety  in  Colchis,  the  king- 
dom of  ^etes,  who  gave  bim  bis  daughter  Chal- 
dope  in  marria|ce.  Phrixus  sacrificed  the  ram 
whicb  had  earned  him  to  Jniriter  (Zens)  Pbyx- 
ins  orLaphystios,  and  gave  its  fleece  to.£etes, 
who  fastened  it  to  an  oak-tree  in  the  grove  of 
Mars  (Ares).  This  fleece  was  afterward  car- 
ried away  by  Jason  and  the  Argonauts  Vid. 
Jabok.  By  Cbalciope  Phrixus  tecame  tbe  fa- 
ther of  Argns,  Melu,  Phnmtis,  Cytisonis,  and 
Presboa.  Fhrixns  either  died  of  old  age  in  the 
kingdom  of  iGetes,  or  was  killed  by  ^etes  in 
consequence  of  an  oracle,  or  reiamed  to  Oreho* 
menus,  in  tbe  country  of  the  Minyans. 

pRBixcs  (^plSo{),  a  river  in  Argoiis,  which 
flows  into  the  Argolic  Gulf  between  Tementom 
and  Lema.  * 

[Phromiha  {^povtft^),  daoghter  of  Etearc)ii:s 
king  of  Axos  in  Crete,  was,  at  the  Instigation 
of  her  step-mother,  cast  into  the  sea,  but  was 
saved,  and  afterward  married  to  Polymnestns, 
to  whom  she  bore  Battus.] 

[Phbontis  (♦p^Tif).  1.  Son  of  Onetor,  pilot 
oftlie  ship  of  Menelaus. — 2.  Wife  of  Panthous  ] 

PhryoIa  Mater,  a  name  frequently  given  to 
Cybele,  because  sbe  was  especially  worsbii^d 
in  Phiygia. 

PsBf oTa  (♦pwyfo :  *piif,  pl.  ^pvytf,  Phryx, 
Phr^ges),  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  which  was 
of  very  different  extent  at  diflbrent  periods. 
According  to  the  division  of  tbe  provinces  un- 
der the  Roman  empire,  Pbrygia  formed  tbe 
eastern  part  of  the  province  of  Asia,  and  was 
bounded  on  Uie  west  by  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Caila. 
on  the  soQth  by  Lycia  and  Pisidia,  oo  the  east 
by  Lycaonia  (wbicb  is  often  reckoned  as  a  pan 
of  Pbrygia)  and  Galatia  (which  fortnerly  belong- 
ed to  Pbrygia),  and  on  the  north  by  Bithynta. 
With  reference  to  its  i^ysical  geo^phy,  it 
formed  the  western  part  (ss  Csppadoeia  did  the 
eastern)  of  the  great  central  table-land  of  Asia 
Minor,  supported  by  the  chains  of  Olympus  on 
the  north  and  Taurus  on  the  south,.and  break- 
ing on  the  west  into  tbe  ridges  which  separate 
tbe  great  valleys  of  the  Hbehds,  the  M^sandbr, 
&c.,  and  which  forms  the  headlands  of  the  west- 
em  coast.  'Thistable-land  itselfwasintersect- 
ed  by  mountain  chains,  and  watered  the  up- 
per eotmes  and  tributaries  of  tbe  rivera  just 
mentioned  In  its  western  part,  and  in  its  north 
em  part  by  those  of  the  Rhvnoacus  and  Sanoa- 
BiOB.  These  parts  of  the  country  were  very 
fertile,  especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Sangarius, 
but  in  the  south  and  east  the  streams  which  de- 
scend from  Tauraa  lose  them'selves  in  extensive 
salt  marshes  and  salt  lakes,  some  of  which  are 
stiH  ftmous,  as  in  ancient  times,  Ibr  their  man- 
ufactured  of  salt.  The  Phrygians  were  a  dis- 
tinct and  remarkable  people,  whose  origin  is 
one  of  the  most  difllcult  problems  nf  antiquity 
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JTioy  claimed  a  very  high  antiquity ;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  amusing  account  given  by  He- 
rodotus uf  the  absurd  experiment  of  Paammeti- 
chns,  king  o(  £gypt.  on  the  first  spontaneous 
speech  of  chlldreo,  they -were  thought  to  have 
been  proved  the  most  ancient  of  people.  Else- 
where  Herodotus  mentions  a  Macetionian  tra- 
dition that  the  Phryges  formerly  dwelt  in  Ma- 
cedonia, under  the  name  ofBriges;  and  later 
writers  add  that  they  passed  over  into  Asia 
Minor  one  hnndred  years  after  the  Trojan  war. 
T liey  are,  however,  mentioned  by  Homer  as 
already  settled  on  the  hanks  of  the  Sangarius, 
where  later  writera  tell  us  of  the  powerful 
Phrygian  kingdom  of  Gordius  and  Midas.  Al- 
though any  near  approach  to  certainty  is  hope- 
less, it  would  seem  that  they  were  a  branch  of 
the  great  Thraciau  family,  settled,  in  times  of 
unknown  antiquity,  in  the  northwest  of  Asia 
Minor,  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  Helleapont 
and  Propontis,  and  periiaps  of  the  ^azine,  uid 
that  the  SDCoessiTe  migntions  of  other  Tbra- 
eian  tribes,  as  the  Thyni,  Bithyni,  Mysians, 
and  Teacrians,  drove  them  further  inland,  till, 
from  this  cause,  and  perhaps,  too,  by  the  con- 
quests of  the  Phrygian  kings  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, they  reached  the  Halys  on  the  east  and 
the  Taums  on  the  south.  They  vrere  not,  how- 
ever,  entirely  displaced  by  the  Mysians  and  Tea- 
crians from  the  country  between  the  shores  of 
the  Hellespont  and  Propontis  and  Mounts  Ida 
and  Olympus,  where  they  continued  side  by 
side  with  the  Greek  colonies,  and  where  their 
name  was  preserved  in  that  of  the  district  un- 
der all  subsequent  changes,  namely,  Phrtgix 
MiHOR  or  Phrtsia  Hellbbponths.  The  king- 
dom of  Pbiygia  was  conquered  by  Crcesus,  and 
formed  part  of  the  Persian,  Macedonian,  and 
Syro-Grecian  empires ;  but,  under  the  last,  the 
northeastern  part,  adjacent  to  Paplilagonia  and 
the  H^ys,  was  conquered  by  the  Gauls,  and 
firmed  the  western  part  of  Gilatia  ;  and  a  part 
west  of  this,  containing  the  richest  portion  of 
the  couotrr,  abont  the  San^rius,  was  subject- 
ed by  the  Kings  of  BithyniB ;  thto  last  portion 
was  the  object  of  a  contest  between  the  kings 
of  Bithynia  and  Pergamus,  but  at  last,  by  the 
decision  of  the  Romans,  it  was  added,  under  the 
name  of  Pfarygia  Epictetus  (4.  ^Tr/xnjror,  i.  e., 
ihe  acqutred  Phrygia),  to  the  kingdom  of  Per- 
gamus, to  which  the  whole  of  Riiygia  was  as- 
signed by  the  Romans,  after  the  overthrow  of 
.^ntiochua  the  Great  in  B.C.  190.  With  the 
rest  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  Phrygia  pass- 
ed to  the  Romans  by  the  testament  of  Attains 
HI.,  and  thus  became  a  part  of  the  province  of 
Asia,  B.C.  130.  As  to  the  distinctive  names : 
the  inland  district  usually  understood  by  the 
name  of  Phrygia,  when  it  occurs  akme,  was 
also  called  Great  Phrygia,  or  Phrygia  Proper, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  Lesser  Phrygia,  or 
Phrygia  on  the  Hellespont ;  and  of  this  Great 
or  Proper  Phrygia,  the  northern  part  was  call- 
ed, as  just  stated,  Phrygia  Epictetus,  and  the 
soQthern  part,  adjacent  to  the  Taurus,  was  call- 
ed, from  its  position,  Phrygia  Paroi^os  (4.  irapo- 
oetof).  At  the  division  of  the  provinces  in  the 
fourth  century,  the  last-mentioned  part,  also 
called  Phrygia  Pisidica,  was  assigned  to  Pisid- 
ia,  and  ^e  southwestern  portion,  about  the 
Meander,  to  Caria ;  and  the  remainder  was  di- 
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vided  into  Phrygia  Salutaris  :>n  the  6<isl,  iviib 
Synnada  for  iu  capital,  and  Phrygia  Pacatiana 
on  the  west,  extending  north  and  south  from 
Bithynia  to  Pamphylia.  Phrygia  was  rich  in 
products  of  every  kind.  Its  mountains  faraisli- 
ed  gold  and  marble  ;  its  valleys  oil  and  wine ; 
the  less  fertile  hills  in  the  west  afforded  pasturs 
fur  sheep,  whose  wool  was  highly  celebrated  ; 
and  even  the  marshes  of  the  southeast  furnish' 
ed  abundance  of  salt.  In  connection  with  the 
early  intellectual  culture  of  Greece,  Phrygia  ia 
highly  important.  The  earliest  Greek  music, 
especially  that  of  the  flute,  was  borrowed  id 
part,  through  the  Asiatic  colonies,  from  Hirygia. 
and  one  of  the  three  musical  modes  was  called 
the  Phrygian.  With  this  country  also  were 
closely  associated  the  orgies  of  Bacchus  (Dio- 
nysus), and  of  Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods, 
the  Phrygia  Mater  of  the  Roman  poets.  After 
the  Persian  conquest,  however,  the  Phrygians 
seem  to  have  lost  all  intellectual  activity,  and 
they  became  proverbial  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  for  submissiveness  and  stupidity.  It 
should  be  observed  that  the  Roman  poets  con- 
stantly use  the  epithet  Phrygian  as  equivalent 
to  Trojan. 

Phryni  i'^pvvti),  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
Athenian  betsrs,  was  a  native  of  Thespin  in 
Bisotia.  Her  beauty  procured  for  her  so  much 
wealth  that  she  is  said  to  have  offered  to  re- 
build the  walls  of  Thebes,  after  they  had  been 
destroyed  by  Alexander,  if  she  might  be  allow- 
ed to  put  up  this  inscription  on  the  walls: 
"  Alexander  destroyed  them,  but  Phryne,  the 
hetaera,  rebuilt  them."  She  had  among  her  ad- 
mirers many  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the 
age  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  and  the  beanty  of 
her  form  gave  rise  to  some  of  the  greatest  works 
of  art.  The  most  celebrated  picture  of  Apelles, 
his  "  Venus  Anadyomene"(trui.  Apellbb),  is  said 
to  have  been  a  representation  of  Phryne,  who, 
at  a  public  festival  at  Eleusis,  entered  the  sea 
with  dishevelled  hair.  The  celebrated  Cnidian 
Veons  of  Fnuteles,  who  was  one  of  her  lovers, 
was  taken  from  her. 

PhrtkIchos  {*p6vtxot).  I.  An  Athenian,  and 
one  of  the  early  tragic  poets,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  discit^e  of  Thespis.  He  gained  his 
first  tragic  victory  in  B.C.  511,  twenty -four 
years  aAer  Thespis  (635),  twelve  years  after 
Chcerilus  (StS),  and  twelve  years  before  £sdiy- 
lus  (499)  1  and  his  last  in  479,  on  which  occa- 
sion Themistocles  was  his  ekoragvt,  and  record- 
ed the  event  by  an  inscription.  Phrynichus 
probably  went,  like  other  poets  of  the  age,  to 
the  court  of  Hiero,  and  there  died.  In  all  the 
accounts  of  the  rise  and  development  of  trage- 
dy, the  chief  place  after  Thespis  is  assigneato 
Phrynichus,  and  the  improvements  which  be 
introduced  in  the  internal  poetical  character  of 
the  drama  entitle  him  to  be  considered  as  the 
real  inventor  of  tragedy.  For  the  light,  ludi- 
crous. Bacchanalian  stories  of  Thespis,  he  sub- 
stituted regular  and  serious  subjects,  taken 
either  from  the  heroic  age,  or  the  heroic  deeda 
which  illustrated  the  history  of  his  own  lime. 
In  these  he  aimed,  not  so  much  to  amuse  the 
audience  as  to  move  their  passions ;  and  so 
powerful  was  the  effect  of  his  tragedy  on  the 
capture  of  Miletus,  that  the  audience  burst  into 
tears,  and  fined  the  poet  one  thousand  dncbm*. 
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tiicanse  be  had  exhibited  the  saffbrings  of  a 
cinilred  people,  and  even  passed  a  law  that  no 
one  should  ever  again  make  nse  of  that  drama. 
To  tbe  light  mimetic  chorus  of  Tbespis  he  add- 
ed the  sublime  mosic  of  dithyrambic  choruses. 
Aristophanes  more  than  ooce  contrasts  these 
sBoieDtand  beautiflil  melodies  with  the  involTed 
refinements  of  later  poets.  Phiynichos  was  the 
first  poet  who  introduced  masks,  representing 
female  persons  in  the  drama.  He  also  paid  par- 
ticular altentinn  to  ibe  dances  of  tbe  chorus. 
In  tbe  dramaof  Phrynicbus,  however,  tbe  chorus 
still  retained  tbe  principal  place,  and  it  was  re> 
served  fur  ^GschylDS  and  Sophocles  to  bring  the 
dialogue  at.d  action  into  tbeir  due  position, 
rllie  few  fragments  of  Phrynicbus  are  given  by 
VVagner  in  Trag.  Grac.  Fragm.  (in  Cidut's  Bibl. 
Grieca),  p.  10-16.] — 2.  A  distinguished  comic 
poet  of  the  Old  Comedy,  was  a  contemporary 
of  Eupolis,  and  flonhshed  B.C.  429.  [Tbe  frag- 
ments are  given  by  Meioeke,  Com.  Grac.  Frag., 
i.t  SS8-40,  ed.  minor.]— 3-  A  Greek  aophist  and 
gmnimarian,  described  some  as  an  Arabian, 
and  by  others  as  a  Bithynian,  lived  onder  M. 
Aurelius  and  Commodus.  His  great  work  was 
entitled  Sooirnx^  HapaoKevn,  in  thirty-seven 
books,  of  %-hich  we  still  possess  a  fragment, 
published  by  BekkA  in  his  Aiuedota  Graea, 
BeroL,  181^  vol.  i.  He  also  wrote  a  Lexicon 
of  Attic  wonls  CExXeyil  ^q^Tuv  «oi  bva^ntv 
AttuHv),  which  is  extant :  tbe  best  edition  is 
bf  Lobeck,  Lips.,  1830. 

Phsynkis  apwvtf)  or  Phkynis  {9p6vic),  a 
celebrated  ditbyrambic  poet,  of  the  time  of  tbe 
Peloponnestan  war,  was  a  native  of  Mytilene, 
bat  donrished  at  Athens.  His  innovations,  ef- 
feminacies, and  frigidness  are  repeatedly  at- 
tacked by  the  comic  poets.  Among  the  innova- 
tions which  he  is  said  to  have  made  was  the 
addition  of  two  strings  to  tlie  heptachord.  He 
was  the  first  who  gained  the  victory  in  the 
musical  contests  established  by  Pericles,  ia  con- 
nection with  tbe  Panatbeoaic  festival,  probably 
in  B.C.  44d. 

[Fhrynoh  i^fmvuv),  an  Athenian,  who  had 
been  an  Olympian  victor,  and  was  celebrated 
for  his  strength  and  courage,  commanded  the 
Athenian  forces  in  their  contest  with  tbe  Myti- 
leneans  for  the  possession  of  Sigeum.  He  en- 
gaged in  single  combat  with  Pittacns  (vid.  Pit- 
TAcns),  wbo  entangled  him  in  a  net,  and  then 
dispatched  bim  with  a  trident  and  a  dagger,  just 
flb  tbe  rttimi  afterward  foogltf  at  Rome.] 

PbthU.    Tid.  Fhtbiotis. 

PhthIotis  i^BMTit :  Wiuttk),  a  district  in  tbe 
southeast  of  Thessaly,  bounded  on  the  south  by 
tbe  Maliac  Gulf,  and  on  the  east  by  tbe  Pagassean 
Gulf,  and  inhabited  by  Achaans.  Vid.  Thbb- 
BALiA.  Homer  calls  it  Phtbia  (idi^),  and  men- 
tions a  ci^  of  the  same  name,  wbicb  was  cele- 
brated as  the  residence  of  AcbiUes.  Hence  the 
poets  call  Achilles  Pktkiiu  herot,  and  his  fetber 
Peleus  Phthiut  rex. 

PuTHisA  (ru  ^dipa,  ^$eipuv  tpo^),  a  mountain 
of  Carld,  forming  a  part  or  a  branch  of  Latmus, 
inhabited  by  a  people  called  Wipes- 

PaTsiaopniai  (40npo^yoi,  i.  e.,  MUra  tflke, 
[or,  according  to  another  derivation,  tsim  of 
fine-conta  (from  fhtfeJp,  tbe  fruit  of  the  vlrvs  ^ti' 
po^^)  as  tbe  Budini  (Hdt..  ir.,  109).  VU. 
Rater,  Vyrhaile,  p.  4&91),  a  fScytbian  people  near 
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the  Caocasiu,  or,  according  to  soiiic,  beyond  Vtm 
River  Rha,  in  Sarmatia  Asiatics. 

PhVA.      Vid.  PiBIBTSATl'B. 

Pkycub  (tvicoOc :  now  Raa-Stm  tvr  Raa-ti- 
Kasai),  a  promontory  on  the  coast  ^''Cyrenatcs, 
a  little  west  of  Apdlonia  and  northwest  of  Gy- 
rene. It  is  tbe  northenunost  headland  of  Lib- 
ya east  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  and  the  nearest 
point  of  this  coast  to  that  of  Enrop*.  tbe  distance 
from  Phycus  to  Tcnarum,  the  southern  prom- 
ontory of  Peloponnesus,  being  two  hundred  and 
eight  miles.  There  was  a  smalt  town  of  tbe 
same  name  on  tbe  headland. 

Pkylacb  (^vAaxi;).  1 .  A  small  town  of  Thes. 
saly  in  Phthiotis,  southeast  of  Eretria,  and  east 
of  Enipens,  on  the  northern  slope  of  Mount 
Olhrys.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  PnAesilaus. 
—3.  A  town  of  Epims  inMolossia.— 8.  A  town 
in  Arcadia,  near  the  sources  of  the  Alpheus,  on 
the  frontieis  of  Tegea  and  Laconia. 

Phylacvs  (4t>Aaiioc).  1.  Son  of  Deion  and  Dio- 
mede,  and  husband  of  Periclymene  or  Clymene, 
the  daughter  of  Mmyas,  bj  whom  he  became 
tbe  fhtber  of  Iphielns  and  Alcimede.  He  was 
believed  to  he  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Phy- 
lace,  in  Thessaly.  Either  from  his  name  or 
that  of  the  town,  his  descendants,  Phylacus, 
Iphiclus,  and  Protesilaus,  are  called  Phylacida. 
—[2.  A  Trojan  warrior,  slaio  by  Leitus.— 3.  A 
Ddphian  nen^  to  wliom  a  sanctuary  was  dedi- 
cated at  Delphi. — 4.  SonofHistiiensofSamo&l 

PflTLABcnus  (MAo^troc),  a  Greek  historical 
writer,  and  a  contemporary  of  Aratua,  was  prob- 
ably a  native  of  Nancratis  in  Egypt,  but  spent 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Athens.  His  great 
work  was  a  history  in  twenty-eight  books,  wliich 
embraced  a  period  of  fifty-two  years,  from  the 
expeditkin  of  Pyrrhus  into  Peloponnesus.  B.C. 
273,  to  the  death  of  Cleomenes,  220.  Phylar- 
cbus  is  vehemently  attacked  by  Polybins.  wbo 
charges  him  with  falsifying  history  tbrougb  his 
partiality  to  Cleomenes,  and  his  hatred  a^inst 
Aratus  and  the  Acbeans.  The  accusation  is 
probably  not  unfounded,  but  it  might  be  retort- 
ed with  equal  justice  upon  Polybius,  wbo  has 
fallen  into  the  opposite  error  of  exaggerating 
the  merits  of  Aratus  and  his  party,  and  depre- 
ciating Cleomenes.  The  style  of  Pbylarchus 
appears  to  have  been  too  oratorical  and  declam- 
atory ;  but  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  lively  nnd 
attractive.  Tbe  fragments  of  Phylarchns  have 
beeBC(dlectedbyLucbt,Lips.,  1S3S;  byBrtlck- 
ner,  Vrstisl.,  1888 ;  and  By  MiilleT,  Fragm.  Hi*- 
tor.  Grae-t  Paris,  1840. 

Phylas  (MAot).  1.  King  of  tbe  Dryopes, 
was  attacked  and  slain  by  Hercales  because  he 
had  violated  the  sanctuary  of  Delphi.  By  his 
dau^ter  Midea,  Herculra  became  the  father  of 
Antiocbns. — 3.  Son  of  Antiochus,  and  grandson 
of  Hercules  and  Midea,  was  married  to  Deipfaile. 
by  whom  he  bad  two  sons,  Hippotas  and  There 
—3.  King  of  Epbyra  in  Thesprotia,  and  tbe  fa- 
ther of  Polymele  and  Astyoche,  by  tbe  latter  of 
whom  Hercules  was  the  father  of  Tlepolemus. 

Pbylb  (4v^  :  4vAaffiof :  now  Fiti),  a  domus 
in  Attica,  and  a  strongly  fortified  place,  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  (Eneis,  was  sitaatad  on  tbe  con. 
fines  of  Bceotia,  and  on  the  southwestern  sl<^ 
of  Mount  Parses.  It  is  memorable  as  the  plac« 
which  Thrasybulus  and  tbe  Athenian  patriots 
seized  soon  after  tbe  end  of  the  Peloponaesisa 
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war,  B.C.  404,  and  whence  they  directed  their 
operttiuna  against  the  thirty  tyrants  at  Athens. 

Phtleds  (^u^EVf),  son  .  of  Augeas,  was  ex- 
pelled oy  his  father  from  Ephyra  because  he 
gave  evidence  in  javor  of  Hercules.  {Vid.  p. 
357,  b.)  He  then  emigrated  to  Dulichiam.  By 
Ctimene  or  Timaodra  he  became  the  fattier  of 
Meges,  who  is  hence  called  Phylides. 

[PKTLLiDAfl  ($iiA;i/daf),  3  Theban,  secretary 
to  the  polcmarchs  who  held  office  under  Spartan 
protection,  after  the  seizuro  of  the  Cadmea  by 
Phoebidas.  He  was  a  secret  enemy  of  the  new 
government,  and  contributed  greatly  to  tbe  suc- 
cess of  the  iriot  fbrmed  by  Pelopidas  for  the 
liberation  of  bis  country  from  Spartan  tyranny.] 

PavLLia.    Vid.  DiHOPBOtr,  No.  3. 

Phtlus  (^ti^tf),  a  district  in  Thrace  south 
of  tbe  Strymon,  near  Moant  Pangaeus. 

[pHTLLiB.  the  nurse  of  Domitian,  wbom  she 
buried  after  his  assassination.] 

Phtllus  {*6JiXiKi  nowPcfrnw),  a  town  of 
Tlmaaly,  in  Uie  district  TheBsaliotis,  north  of 
HetFop(dis. 

[PHf  Lo  one  of  the  female  attendants 

of  Helen.] 

PuYBCA  (^vffxa),  a  town  of  Macedonia,  in  tbe 
disttict  £ordfea. 

pHTsooir.    Vid.  VroLtuxv*. 

pBTBcns  {^vaKog).  1.  A  city  of  the  Ozolian 
Locrians  in  Northern  Greece. — 3.  (Now  Pailek- 
thin),  a  town  on  tbe  louthem  coast  of  Caria,  in 
the  Rhodian  territory,  with  an  excellent  harbor, 
which  was  used  as  the  port  of  Mylasa,  and  was 
the  landing-place  for  trarellers  coming  from 
Rhodea. — 8.  (Now  Odonuh),  an  eastern  triba- 
tary  of  the  Tigris  in  Lower  Assyria.  Tbe  town 
of  Opis  stood  at  its  junction  with  tbe  Tigris. 

pRTTJEDM  (4vriuov :  *imil0(),  a  town  in  £t(h 
lia,  southeast  of  Tbermum,  on  the  Lake  Tri- 
cAonis. 

Picsin.    Vid.  PiCKiriiH. 

PiCENTEB.    Vid.  Picmnii. 

PicbntU  (Picentinus :  now  Vieenza),  a  town 
in  tbe  south  of  Campania,  at  the  head  of  the 
Sinus  Pestaotts,  and  between  Salernum  and 
tbe  frontiers  of  Lucania,  the  inbabitants  of 
which  were  compelled  by  the  Romans,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  revolt  to  Hannibal,  to  abandon 
their  town  and  live  in  tbe  neighboring  villages. 
Between  the  town  and  tbe  frontiers  of  Lucania, 
there  was  an  ancient  temple  of  the  Axgin  Juno, 
said  to  have  been  Ibonded  1^  Jason,  tbe  Argo- 
naut. The  name  of  Picentini  was  not  confined 
to  tbe  inhabitants  of  Picentia,  but  was  given  to 
tbe  inhabitants  of  the  whole  coast  of  the  Sinus 
Paestanua,  from  tbe  promontory  of  Minerva  to 
the  River  Silarus.  They  were  a  portioo  of  the 
S^ino  Picentes,  who  were  transmuted  1^  the 
Romans  to  this  part  of  Campania  after  tbe  con- 
quest of  Picenum,  B.C.  268,  at  which  time  they 
founded  the  town  of  Picentia. 

Picektin:.    Vid.  Picbktia  and  PicBicuif. 

PicKNDH  (Picentes,  sing.  Picens,  more  rarely 
Picentini  and  Piceni),  a  country  in  Central  lu- 
ly,  was  a  narrow  strip  of  land  along  the  west- 
cm  eoast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  was  Bounded  on 
the  north  by  Umbria,  from  which  it  was  sepa- 
rated by  the  River  yfisis,  on  the  west  by  Um- 
bria and  the  territory  of  tbe  Sabines,  and  on 
the  soutn  by  the  territory  of  the  Marsi  and  Ves- 
tini,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  a  range  of 


hills  and  by  the  River  Matrinus.  It  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  bird  jiiev*, 
which  directed  the  Sabine  immigrants  into  tho 
land,  or  from  a  mythical  leader  Picus :  some 
modem  writers  connect  the  name  with  the 
Greek  veiiK^,  a  pine-tree,  on  account  of  tbe  pine- 
trees  growing  in  the  country  on  the  slopes  of 
tbe  Apennines ;  but  none  of  these  etymologies 
can  be  received.  Picenum  formed  the  fifth  re- 
gion in  the  division  of  Italy  made  by  Augustus. 
The  country  was  traversed  by  a  number  of  hills 
of  moderate  height,  eastern  ofisboots  of  tbe 
Apennines,  and  was  drained  by  several  small 
rivers  flowing  into  die  Adriatic  through  the 
v^eys  between  these  hills.  Tbe  country  war 
upon  the  whole  fertile,  and  was  especially  eel 
ebrated  for  its  apples ;  but  the  chief  employ 
ment  of  the  inhabitants  was  tbe  feeding  of 
cattle  and  swine.  Tbe  Picentes,  as  already 
lemarked,  were  Sabine  immigrants ;  but  tbe 
population  of  the  eountiy  appears  to  hare  beer 
of  a  mixed  nature.  The  Umbrians  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  land  when  it  was  conquered  b> 
the  Sabine  Picentes,  and  some  of  the  Umbriar 
population  became  intermingled  with  their  Sa- 
bine conquerors.  In  addition  to  this,  the  sooth 
em  part  of  the  eouotiy  was  for  a  time  in  poa 
session  of  the  Ziiburnian^and  Ancona  was  oc- 
cupied by  Greeks  from  Syracuse.  In  B.C.  X9E 
the  Picentes  made  a  treaty  with  the  Romans 
but  having  revolted  in  S69,  they  were  defeated 
by  tbe  consul  Sempronius  Sopbus  in  the  follow 
ing  year,  and  were  obliged  to  submit  to  tbe  Ro 
man  supremacy.  A  portion  of  the  people  wai 
tranq>fented  to  tbe  coast  of  Uie  Sinus  P««ta 
Dus,  where  they  fbunded  the  town  Picentia 
Vid.  Picentia.  Two  or  three  years  afterward 
the  Romans  sent  colonies  to  Firmum  and  Cas- 
trum  Novum  in  Picenum,  in  order  to  secure 
their  newly-conquered  possession.  The  Picen- 
tes fought  with  the  other  Socii  against  Rome 
in  the  Social  or  Marsic  war  (90-S9),  and  receiv- 
ed the  Roman  franchise  at  tbe  close  of  it 

PlOTiVI.     Vid.  PiCTOKBS. 

PiCTi,  a  peoide  inhabiting  the  northern  imrt  of 
Britain,  appear  to  have  been  either  a  tribe  of 
the  Caledonians,  or  the  same  people  as  tbe  Cal- 
edonians, though  under  another  name.  Tbey 
were  called  Picti  by  tbe  Romans,  from  their 
practice  of  painting  their  bodies.  They  are  first 
mentioned  by  the  rhetorician  Eomenioa  in  ar. 
oration  addressed  to  Constantiua  Chlonis,  A  JX 
296 ;  and  after  this  time  their  name  fNsqueatlj 
occurs  in  the  Roman  writers,  and  often  in  eon 
nection  with  that  of  tbe  Scoti.  In  the  next  een 
tury  we  find  them  divided  into  two  tribes,  tht 
Dicaledona  or  Dicaledones.and  the  Vecturionei 
01  VectuTones.  At  a  still  later  period  their  prin 
cipal  seat  wss  in  the  northeast  of  9-:3tland. 

PictSnbb,  subsequently  PictXvi.  a  powerfbi 
people  on  tbe  coast  of  Gallia  Aquitanica,  whose 
territory  extended  north  as  far  as  the  Ligei 
(now  Loire),  and  east  probably  as  far  tbe  Rivei 
Creute.  Their  chief  town  was  Limonum,  sub 
seqoenUy  Pictavi  (now  Peitia-g). 

PicToE,  FabIus.  1.  C,  painted  tbe  temple 
of  Salus,  which  tbe  dictator  C.  Junius  Bmtus 
Bubulcus  contracted  for  in  his  ceDSOTsh)p,B.C. 
307,  and  dedicated  in  his  diotatorship,  30S. 
This  paintmg,  v^ich  must  have  been  on  the 
walla  of  the  temple,  was  probably  «  repreaenta 
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tioD  of  the  battle  which  Bubulcas  bsd  gained  ' 
against  the  Samoites.  Thii  is  the  earliest  Ro- 
man paiDting  of  which  we  have  my  record.  It 
vtaa  preserved  till  the  reign  of  Claudius,  when 
(ho  temple  fras  destroyed  by  fire.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  painting,  C.  Fabius  received  the 
surname  of  Pictor,  which  was  borne  by  his  de- 
scendants.— 2.  C,  son  of  No.  1,  coDStU  S69. — 
8.  N-  (i.  «■»  Namerias),  also  son  of  No.  1,  con- 
Bul  3B6. — 1.  Q..  aon  of  No.  8,  was  Uie  most  ao- 
cient  writer  of  Roman  history  in  prose.  He 
served  in  the  Gallic  war  S35,  and  also  in  the 
aecond  Punio  war.  His  history,  which  was 
written  in  Greek,  began  with  the  arrival  of 
i£neas  in  Italy,  and  cuoe  down  to  his  own 
time.  Hence  Polybios  speaka  of  him  as  one 
of  the  historians  of  the  seoond  Panic  war.  [A 
few  Segments  of  the  history  of  Pictor  are  col- 
lected by  Krause  in  Fragmmla  Hittorieontm 
Lai.,  p.  63-63.}— 6.  Q.,  prstor  189,  and  flameo 
Quiriaalis.— ^.  Sss.,  is  said  by  Cicero  to  have 
been  well  skilled  in  law,  literBtore,  and  antiqai< 
ty.  He  lived  about  B.C.  160.  He  appears  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Fabius  Pictor  who  wrote  a 
work  Dc  Jmn  Poiuifiew,  in  sereial  books.  Hs 
probably  wrote  jlwub  likewise  in  the  Latin 
language,  since  Cicero  (de  Oral.,  li.,  12)  speaks 
of  a  Latin  annalist  Pictor,  whom  he  places  after 
Gate,  but  before  Piso  ;  which  corresponds  with 
the  time  at  which  Ser.  Pictor  lived,  but  could 
not  apply  to  Q.  Pictor,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  the  second  Punio  war. 

PiooKNOs  and  FiLUMHvs,  two  Roman  divin- 
ities, were  regarded  as  two  brothers,  an^as  the 
beneficent  gods  of  matrimony  in  the  rustic  re- 
igion  of  the  ancient  Romans.  A  couch  was 
prepared  for  them  in  the  house  in  which  there 
was  a  newly-born  child.  Pilomnns  was  be- 
lieved to  ward  oiS'all  auffbrings  from  the  infant 
with  bis  pUum,  with  which  be  taught  to  pound 
the  grain ;  and  Picmnnus,  who,  under  the  name 
of  Sterqnilinius,  was  believed  to  have  discov- 
ered the  nse  of  manure  for  the  fields,  conferred 
upon  the  infant  strength  and  prosperity.  Hence 
ooth  were  also  looked  upon  as  the  gods  of  good 
fleeds,  and  were  identified  with  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux. When  Danaft  landed  in  Italy,  Picumnos 
is  aaid  to  hare  built  with  her  the  town  of  Ar- 
dca,  and  to  have  be<^me  by  her  the  fiither  of 
Daonus. 

Piova  (TliKoc),  a  Latin  prophetic  divinity,  is 
described  as  a  son  of  Satomus  or  Sterculus,  as 
the  husband  of  Oanens,  and  the  father  of  Fau- 
nus.  In  some  traditiwis  he  was  called  the  first 
king  of  Italy.  He  was  a  famous  soothsayer  and 
augur,  and  as  be  made  use  in  his  prophetic  art 
of  a  yiciu  (a  woodpeoker),  be  himself  was  also 
callet*  Picus.  He  was  represented  in  a  rude 
and  primit-7e  manner  as  a  wooden  pillar  with 
a  woodpecfis;  on  the  top  of  it,  but  afterward 
as  a  young  man  with  a  woodpecker  on  his 
head.  The  whole  legend  of  Pious  is  founded 
on  tiie  notion  that  the  woodpecker  is  a  propbet- 
io  bird,  sacred  to  Mars.  Pomona,  it  is  said, 
was  beloved  by  him,  tnd  when  Circe's  love  for 
bint  was  not  requited,  she  changed  him  into  a 
woodpecker,  who,  however,  retained  the  pro- 
phetic powers  which  be  had  formerly  possessed 
as  a  man. 

[PiDVTKs  (IliiJurw),  of  Feroste,  an  ally  of  the 
TL'uiao*i,  w  &T  slain  by  Ulysses.  { 


[PiBLirs  (Ilte^or),  son  of  Pyrrhos  and  An 
dromacbe,  brother  of  Molossua  and  Pergamus.1 

PiirIa  (ttt^a  :  Uieptt).  1-  A  narrow  slip  o! 
country  on  the  southeastern  coast  of  Maoedo 
nia,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  I'eneus  is 
Thessaly  to  the  Haliacmon,  and  bounded  on  the 
west  by  Mount  Olympus  and  its  offshoots.  A 
portion  of  these  mountains  was  calleii  oy  the 
ancient  writers  Pitaus,  or  the  Pierian  Mount* 
ain.  The  inbalHtaots  of  tiiis  coantry,  the  Pie* 
res,  were  a  Thracian  people,  and  are  celebrated 
in  the  eariy  history  of  Greek  poetry  and  music, 
since  their  country  was  one  of  the  earliest  seati 
of  the  worship  of  the  Musea,  and  Orpheus  is  said 
to  have  been  buried  there.  After  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  in  Emathti 
in  the  seventh  oeotmy  B.C.,  Pieria  was  con- 
quered by  the  Macedonians,  and  the  inhabitanti 
were  driven  out  of  the  coantry. — 8.  A  districi 
in  Macedonia,  east  of  the  Strymon  near  Mount 
Pangeeum,  where  the  Pieriaos  settled,  who  haa 
been  driven  out  of  their  original  abodes  by  the 
Macedonians,  as  already  related.  They  pos- 
sessed in  this  district  the  fortified  towns  of 
Ph^iBS  and  Pergamus. — S.  A  district  on  the 
northero  coast  of  Syria,  so  called  from  the 
Mountain  Pieria,  a  branch  of  the  Amanus,  a 
name  given  to  it  by  the  Macedonians  after  theii 
conquest  of  the  East.  In  this  district  was  the 
city  of  Seleucia,  which  is  distinguished  from 
other  cities  of  the  same  name  as  Seleucia  in 
Pieria. 

PiiaToiB  (TliepUes).  1.  A  somame  of  the 
Muses,  which  they  derived  from  Pieria,  neai 
Mount  Olympus,  where  they  were  first  worship- 
ped among  the  Thractans.  Some  derived  the 
name  firom  an  anoteot  king  Pierus,  who  is  said 
to  have  emigrated  froxa  Thrace  into  Boeotia, 
and  to  have  established  their  worship  at  Tbes- 
pia.  Pieris  also  occurs  in  the  singular. — 2. 
The  nine  daughters  of  Pierus,  king  of  Emathin 
(Macedonia),  whom  he  begot  by  Euippe  or  An- 
tic^, and  to  whom  he  gave  the  names  of  the 
nine  Muses.  They  afterward  entered  into  a 
contest  with  the  Musea,  and,  being  conquered, 
they  were  metamorphosed  into  birds  called  Co* 
lymbas,  lyngx,  Cenchris,  Cissa,  Chloris,  Aca- 
lanthis,  Nessa,  Pipo,  and  Dracontis. 

Pnavs  {Ulepoc).  1.  Mythological.  Vid.  Pie> 
KiDM. — 2.  V  mountain.    Fii.  Piebia,  No.  1. 

PiETis,  a  personification  of  faithful  attach- 
ment, love,  and  veneration  among  the  Romans. 
At  first  she  had  only  a  small  sanctuary  at  Rome, 
but  in  B.C.  191  a  larger  one  was  built.  She  is 
represented  on  Roman  coins  as  a  matron  throw- 
ing incense  upon  an  altar,  and  her  attributes 
are  a  stork  and  children.  She  is  sometimes 
represented  as  a  female  figure  ofilbriog  her 
breast  to  an  aged  parent. 

PiKTAs  JirL:A.    Vid.  Pola. 

PiaiBs  (liixovr),  of  Halicamassus,  either  the 
brother  or  the  soo  of  the  celebrated  Artemisia, 
queen  of  Caria.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
au'Uior  of  the  Margites,  and  the  Batraobomyo- 
machia. 

[FictKUK  Mare,  called  by  the  Greeks  6  Kpo- 
vioc  'QKeav6(,  the  names  under  which  the  Arctio 
or  Frozen  Ocean  was  known  to  the  ancients.] 

PniA,  the  wift  of  T.  Pomponins  Atticus,  to 
wn<HD  sue  was  num<  d  on  the  12th  of  Feorna. 
rvi  B.C.  96.   In  the  aimmsi  of  the  follovinaf 
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«ear  slie  bore  her  huabaod  a  if'x^hter,  who  sub- 
loqiiently  married  Vipsanius  Agrippa. 

PiLORus  (IliAu/wc),  8  toffo  of  Macedonia  in 
r^alcidice,  at  tite  head  of  tho  Singitic  Oulf. 

PiLUMMOi.    Vid-  Picamios. 

I^HPLs^  {nifinXtia).  a  town  in  the  Maoedo- 
rian  prov.-nce  uf  Pteria,  sacred  to  the  MaseB, 
wlio  were  hence  called  Pimpleidei. 

(PiMPRAKA  {Ulpicpafia),  the  capital  city  of  the 
Adraistsi,  a  tribe  in  tlio  northwest  of  India  in- 
tra Gangem.] 

PiNARA  (rullivapa:  Tlivapivf:  raiaa  it  Pitia- 
n  or  Moiara),  aa  inland  city  of  Lyeia,  some  dia- 
lance  west  of  the  River  Xanthns,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Cragas.  Here  Pandarus  was  worship- 
ped as  a  hero. 

PinarTa  Genb,  one  of  the  most  ancient  pa- 
trician gentes  at  Rome,  traced  its  origin  to  a 
time  long  previous  to  the  foundation  of  the  city. 
The  legend  related  that  when  Hercules  came 
Into  Italy,  he  was  hoapitahly  received  on  the 
spot  where  Rome  was  afterward  built  by  the 
Potitii  and  the  Pinarii,  two  of  the  most  distin- 
guished families  in  the  country.  The  hero,  in 
■return,  taught  them  the  way  in  which  he  was 
to  be  worshipped  ;  but  as  the  Pinarii  were  not 
at  hand  when  the  sacrificial  banquet  was  ready, 
and  did  not  come  till  the  entrails  of  the  victim 
were  eaten,  Hercules,  in  anger,  detennined  that 
the  Pinarii  should  in  all  future  time  be  excluded 
from  partaking  of  the  entrails  of  the  victims, 
and  that  in  all  matters  relating  to  his  worship 
they  should  be  inferior  to  the  Potitii.  These 
two  families  continued  to  be  the  hereditary 
priests  of  Hercules  till  the  censorship  of  App. 
Clandiaa  (B.C.8IS),  who  purchased  fhim  the 
Potitii  the  knowledge  of  the  sacred  rites,  and 
intrusted  them  to  public  slaves  ;  whereat  the 
god  was  so  angry  that  the  whole  Potitia  gens, 
containing  twelve  families  and  thirty  grown-up 
aien,  perished  within  a  year,  or,  according  to 
other  accounts,  Mitbin  tliirty  days,  and  Appius 
himself  became  blind.  The  Pinarii  did  not 
shore  in  the  guilt  of  communicating  the  sacred 
knowledge,  and  therefore  did  not  receive  ^e 
same  punishment  as  the  Potitii,  but  continued 
in  existence  to  the  latest  times.  It  appears  that 
the  worship  of  Hercules  by  the  Potitii  and  Pi- 
narii was  a  sacrum  genliliiaim  belonging  to  these 
gentes,  and  that  in  the  time  of  Appius  Claudius 
ibeKtaeraprmtlavrenmadeaaenmthHea.  The 
Pinarii  were  divided  into  the  hmmea  of  Mamer- 
sinta,  Ntuta,  Potca,  Rtuca,  and  Settrpiu,  but  none 
of  them  obtained  suCScient  importance  to  require 
a  separate  notice. 

PiNAitCua,  L.  [1 .  The  commander  of  the  Ro- 
man garrison  at  Enna  in  the  second  Puoic  war, 
B.C.  214,  suppressed  with  vigor  an  attempt  at 
iusurrecUoD  which  the  inhabitants  made.]^- 
The  great-nei^ewof  the  dictator  C.  Julias  Cte- 
sar,  being  the  grandson  of  Julia,  Caesar's  eldest 
sister.  In  the  will  of  the  dictator,  Pinarius  was 
named  one  of  his  heirs  along  with  his  two  oth- 
er  great-nephews,  C.  Octavius  and  Q.  Pedioa, 
Octavtus  obtaining  three  fourths  of  the  prop- 
erty, and  the  remaining  fourth  b(>ing  divided 
between  Pinarius  and  Pedfua.  [Pinarius  after- 
ward served  in  the  army  of  the  triumvirs  in  the 
war  agaiast  Brutus  and  Cassius.] 

PiKiaiiB(nfi'apv),  a  river  of  Cilicia,  rising  in 
Mods  Amanus,  an :  fiUling  into  the  Oulf  of  Isaos 
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near  ssns,  aetween  the  mouth  of  tue  I'yramns 
and  t  '.e  Syrian  Irontier. 

PimiRVi{niv6apoc).  I  The  greatest  lyric  poet 
of  Greece,  was  born  either  at  Thebes  or  at  Cf- 
noscephdae,  a  village  in  the  territory  of  Thebf^, 
about  B.C.  6S2.  His  family  was  one  of  the 
noblest  in  Thebes,  and  seems  also  to  have  been 
celebrated  for  its  skill  in  music.  The  father  or 
uncle  of  Pindar  was  a  fiute-player,  and  Pindar 
at  an  early  age  received  instruction  in  the  art 
from  the  flute-player  Scopelinua.  But  the  youth 
soon  gave  indications  of  a  genius  fur  poetry, 
which  induced  bis  %ther  to  send  him  to  Athens 
to  receive  more  perfect  instruction  in  the  -art. 
Later  writers  tell  us  that  his  future  glory  as  a 
poet  was  miraculously  foreshadowed  by  a  swarm 
of  bees  which  rested  upon  his  lips  while  he  was 
asleep,  and  that  this  miracle  first  led  him  *.i 
compose  poetry.  At  Athens  Pindar  became  the 
pupil  of  Lasus  of  Henoione,  the  founder  of  the 
Athenian  school  of  ditfayrambic  poetry.  He  re- 
turned to  Thebes  before  he  completed  his  twen- 
tieth year,  and  is  said  to  have  received  instme- 
tion  there  from  Myrtis  and  Corinna  of  Tanagra, 
two  poetesses  who  then  enjoyed  great  celeb- 
rity in  Bceotia.  With  both  these  poetesses  Pin- 
dar contended  for  the  prize  in  the  musical  con- 
tests at  Thebes ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  been 
defeated  five  times  by  Corinna.  Pindar  com- 
menced his  professional  career  as  a  poet  at  an 
early  age,  and  was  soon  employed  by  different 
states  and*  princes  in  all  parts  of  the  Hellenic 
world  to  compose  for  them  choral  songs  for 
special  occasions.  He  received  money  and  pres 
ents  for  his  works;  but  he  never  degenerated 
into  a  common  mercenary  poet,  and  he  contin- 
ued to  preserve  to  hfs  latest  days  the  respect  of 
all  parts  of  Greece.  He  composed  poems  for 
Hieron,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  Alexander,  son  of 
Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  Theron,  tyrant  of 
Agrigentum,  Aixiesilaus,  king  of  Cyrene,  as  well 
as  for  many  free  states  and  private  persons.  He 
was  courted  especially  by  Alexander,  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  Hieron.  t3rrant  of  Syracuse ;  and 
the  praises  which  he  bestowed  upon  the  formei 
are  said  to  have  been  the  chief  reason  which  led 
his  descendant,  Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip,  to 
spare  the  house  of  the  poet  when  he  destroyed 
the  rest  of  Thebes.  Pindar's  stated  residence 
was  at  Thehes,  though  he  frequently  left  home 
in  order  to  witness  the  great  public  games,  and 
to  visit  the  states  and  distinguished  men  wtio 
couried  his  friendship  and  employed  his  serv- 
ices. Thus  about  B.C.  473  he  visited  the  coort 
of  Hieron  at  Syracuse,  where  he  remained  four 
years.  He  probably  died  in  his  eightieth  year 
in  443.  The  only  poems  of  Pindar  which  have 
come  down  to  us  entire  are  his  Epinieia,  or  tri- 
ttn^lul  oda.  But  these  were  but  a  small  por- 
tion  of  his  works.  Besides  his  triuroidial  odes, 
he  wrote  hymns  to  the  gods,  paeans,  dithyrambs, 
odes  for  processions  iirpofodid),  songs  of  maid- 
ens (irapdiveia),  mimic  dancing  songs  {iiropxn- 
ftara),  drinking-songs  (oxdAta),  dirges  {dp^voi\ 
and  encomia  (i/xu^ta),  or  panegyrics  on  princes. 
Of  these  we  have  numerous  fragments.  Most 
9f  them  are  mentioned  in  die  well-known  tine* 
oC  Horace  (Carm.,  iv.,  S) : 

"  Sen  per  whIbcm  nora  dlthyrunbcN 
Terba  derolvlt,  nnmorUqua  finrtnr 
t^sotafifi 
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8aa  do  ^  (,kfmn§  and  poanf)  regeire 

<«Mcm£a)  caall,  deonun 
BufUlnem : . , . 
Siva  qncM  Elea  domnm  redndt 
Palnu  ccBlettes  (O*  EpinkU}  s . . 
FlebiU  •ponaa  JnTeDemTO  nptnm 
Plorat"  dirga). 

,  n  all  of  these  varieties  Piiidar  equal);  excelled, 
as  we  see  from  the  numerous  quotations  made 
fntm  them  by  the  ancient  writerSt  though  tbey 
are  genernlly  or  too  fragmentary  a  kind  to  allow 
us  tu  fonn  a  judgment  respecting  them.  Our 
estimate  of  Pindar  as  a  poet  must  be  formed 
almost  exclusively  from  bis  S^nntcta,  which  were 
composed  in  commemoration  of  some  victory  in 
the  public  games.  TbeEpinicia  are  divided  into 
four  books,  celebratiDg  respectivdly  the  victories 
gained  in  tbs  Olympian,  PythiaD,  Nemeao,  and 
Isthmian  games.  In  order  to  understand  them 
properly,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  nature  of  the 
occasion  for  which  they  were  composed,  and  the 
object  which  the  poet  had  in  view.  A  victory 
gained  in  one  ofthe  four  great  national  festivals 
conferred  honor  not  only  upon  tbe  conqueror 
and  his  family,  but  also  upoo  tbe  city  to  which 
ne  belooged.  It  was  accordingly  celebrated 
with  great  pomp  and  ceremony.  Such  a  cele- 
bration be^n  with  a  procession  to  a  temple, 
where  a  sacrifice  was  oR'ered,  and  it  ended  with 
a  banquet  and  the  joyous  revelry,  called  by  tbe 
urreeks  eomua  (xuftoc).  For  this  celebration  a 
poem  was  expressly  composed,  which  was  sung 
by  8  chorus.  The  poems  were  sung  either  dur- 
ing the  procession  to  the  temple,  or  at  the  comns 
at  the  close  of  tne  banquet.  Those  of  Pindar's 
Eptnician  odes  which  consist  of  strophes  with- 
out epodes  were  sung  during  the  procession,  but 
the  majority  of  tbem  appftar  to  have  been  sung 
at  tbe  com  us.  In  these  odes  Pindar  rarely  de- 
scribes the  Tiotory  itself,  as  tbe  seene  was  fa- 
miliar to  all  the  speciators,  but  he  dwells  upon 
the  glory  of  the  virtor,  and  celebrates  chiefly 
either  his  wealth  (iA&v)  or  bis  skill  (iper^) :  bis 
wealth,  if  be  had  gained  the  victory  in  the  char- 
iot-race,  since  it  was  only  the  wealthy  that 
could  contend  for  the  prize  in  this  contest ;  bis 
tkiUt  if  he  had  been  exposed  to  peril  in  tbe  con- 
test. The  metres  of  Pindar  are  too  extensive 
and  difficult  a  aubjeet  to  admit  of  explanation  In 
the  present  woik.  No  two  odea  possess  the 
same  metrical  structare.  Tbe  Doric  rtiytbm 
chiefly  prevails,  but  he  also  makes  frequent  use 
of  the^olian  and  Lydian  as  well.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Pindar  are  byBockh,  Lips.,  1811-1821,8 
vols.  4to,  and  by  Dissen,  Gotha,  1830, 3  vols.  8vo, 
of  which  there  is  a  second  edition  by  Scbneide- 
\Tin,  Gotha,  1843,  «e;.— [3.  Under  tbe  name  of 
Findarus  there  exists  a  Latin  poem  in  hexame- 
ter verse,  commonly  called  Epitome  Iliadct  Ho- 
meri.  Wemsdorf  tried  to  prove  that  the  name 
of  the  author  was  Pentadios,  from  which  Pin- 
darus  was  a  comiptioa,  but  this  idea  he  after- 
ward abandoned ;  B&hr  thinks  tbe  poem  most 
have  be6n  comptwed  in  the  third  or  fburth  cen- 
tury A.D.  ;  it  is  published  by  Wemsdorf  in  Poeta 
Latini  Mixorta,  vol.  iv.,  pt.  ii.,  and  separately,  with 
the  notes  ol  Tbeod.  Van Kooten,  by  H.  Wey tingh, 
Lugd.  Bat ,  1809.— 3.  The  freedman  of  C.  Cas- 
sius  Longinus,  put  an  end  to  his  master's  life 
at  the  request  of  the  latter  after  tbe  loss  ofthe 
battle  ofPhilippi.] 
Pmnlsuff  (nivdaffoc),  a  aoutbern  braocb  of 


Mount  Teronus  in  Mysia,  exte/iding  to  the  Elal 
tic  Gulf,  and  coutainmg  the  sources  of  the  Rivei 
Cetins. 

[PiKDBtttssBs  (PindenisailK  in  pi. ;  now,  at^ 
cording  to  Von  Hammer,  SchahmaroK),  a  city  of 
CiiiL^a,  .esieged  and  taken  by  Cicero  during  hia 
administration  ofthe  province  of  Cilicia.] 

PiNDDs  ijtlivdoi).  1.  A  lofty  range  of  mount- 
ains in  Northern  Greece,  a  portion  ofthe  great 
back-bone  which  runs  through  tbe  centre  ol 
Greece  from  north  to  south.  TheoameofPin 
dus  was  confined  to  that  part  ofthe  chain  whicn 
separates  Thessaly  and  Epiros,  and  its  most 
northerly  and  also  highest  part  was  called  L^c- 
MOR. — 2.  One  of  the  four  towns  of  Doris,  neat 
the  sonrcea  of  a  small  river  ofthe  same  name, 
which  flowed  through  Locris  into  tbe  Cepbisns. 

[PiNBDs.    Yid.  PmiHB.] 

PiKHA  (Pinnensis:  novi  Civita.  di  Penna),  tlir 
chief  town  of  the  Veslini  at  tbe  foot  of  the  A  p- 
ennines,  surrounded  by  beautiful  meadows. 

FiHHBii,  PiNiTEirs,  or  PiKsns,  was  the  son  of 
Agron,  king  of  Iliyria,  1^  his  first  wifeTriteuta. 
At  the  death  of  Agron  (B.C.  331),  Pinnes,  »  ho 
was  then  a  child,  was  left  in  the  guardianship  »( 
his  step-mother  Teuta,  whom  Agron  had  mar- 
ried after  divorcing  Triteuta.  When  Teuta  was 
defeated  by  the  Romans,  tbe  care  of  Pinnos  de- 
volved upon  Demetrius  of  Pharos;  hut  when 
Demetrius,  in  his  turn,  made  war  against  the 
Romans  and  was  defeated,  Pinnes  was  placed 
upon  the  Uirone  by  the  Romans,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  tribute. 

[PiHTiA  (Xlivnii :  now  YalladiAid),  a  city  ofthe 
Yacccel  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  situated  on 
the  road  from  Asturica  to  Ctesaraugusta.] 

PimuisiA  (IJivrovap/a:  now  Tenerifft),  one 
ofthe  Insula  Fortdhatjk  (now  Canary  IMand*) 
ofi'the  western  coast  of  Africa,  also  caUed  Coh- 
vALLia,  and,  from  tbe  perpetual  snow  on  its  peak, 

NiVASU. 

[PioKiA  (nwvt'a:  Ptonites),  a  city  in  the  in- 
terior of  Mysia,  on  tbe  River  Satniois,  north- 
west of  Antandrus,  and  northeast  of  Gargara, 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Pioois,  a  de- 
scendant of  Hercules.] 

PlBjtBirsorPlKAQs(ncipamV:  nowJVfsLe* 
ont  ox  Porto  Dmcotu).  1.  Tbe  most  important  of 
the  lurbors  of  Athens,  was  situated  in  the  penin- 
sula about  five  miles  southwest  of  Athens.  This 
peninsula,  which  is  sometimes  called  by  the  gen- 
eral name  of  Piraeus,  contained  three  han>ors, 
Piraeut  proper  on  the  western  side,  by  &t  the 
larger  of  the  three,  Zm  oq  the  eastern  side, 
separated  tVom  Pirseus  by  a  narrow  isthmus; 
and  Mumickia  (now  Phamari)  still  further  to  tlie 
east.  The  position  of  Pirteeus  and  of  the  Athe- 
nian harbors  has  been  nsQally  misunderstood. 
In  crasequence  of  a  statement  in  an  ancient 
scholiast,  it  was  gcnenlly  supposed  that  tbe 
great  harbor  of  Pineens  was  divided  into  three 
sm^er  harbors,  Zcs  for  corn  vessels,  Apkrodis* 
ium  for  merchant  ships  in  general,  and  Ca»- 
tkaru$  for  ships  of  war ;  but  this  division  of  ihh 
Pirseeus  is  now  rejected  by  the  best  topogra- 
phers. Zea  was  a  baihor  totall;  distinct  from 
tbe  Pircens,  aa  is  stated  above ;  the  nortbrav 
portion  of  tbe  Pirmos  seems  to  have  been  used 
by  the  merchant  vessels,  and  the  Canthamsy 
where  the  ships  of  war  were  stationed,  was  oa 
die  soul  hem  aide  ol  the  harbor,  near  the  ok 
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t  4nce.  i  was  throucb  the  suggestion  of  The- ; 
oiistoiiles  that  the  Athenians  were  induce^,  to 
make  use  of  the  haibor  of  PIneens.  Before 
the  Persian  wars  their  principal  harbor  was  Pha- 
ieniin,  which  vaa  not  situated  in  the  Pirsan 
peninsula  at  all,  but  lay  to  the  east  of  Munychia. 
Vid.  PnALSKUK.  At  the  entrance  of  the  harbor 
of  Piraeeu*  there  were  two  promontories,  the 
one  on  the  right  hand  called  Aleima  fAAKi/iof), 
vn  which  was  the  tomb  of  Tbemistocles,  and 
:he  other  on  the  leR  called  Eetionea  ('Heritivna), 
>n  which  the  Four  Hundred  erected  a  foitresa. 
I1ie  entrance  of  the  harbor,  which  was  narrow 
by  nature,  was  rendered  still  narrower  by  two 
molc-lieads,  to  which  a  chain  wa?  attached  to 
prevent  the  ingress  of  hostile  ships.  The  town 
i>r  demns  of  Pirseus  was  surrounded  with  strong 
fortifications  by  Tbemistocles,  and  was  connect- 
ed with  Athens  by  means  of  the  celebrated  Long 
Walls  under  the  administration  of  Pericles. 
(Ki(2.  p.  122,  a.)  The  town  possessed  a  consid- 
erable population,  and  many  public  and  private 
buildings.  The  most  important  of  its  public 
buildings  were  the  Agora  Hippodamia,  9  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  (Zens)  Soter,  a  large  atoa,  a  the- 
atre, the  Phreatlys  or  tribaaal  for  the  admirals, 
the  arsenal,  the  docks,  du;. — [8.  Pikjbos,  an  open 
roadstead  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Corintbia,  near 
the  Promontory  Spircnm,  close  to  the  borders  of 
the  territory  of  Epidaurus,  where.  in  the  twenti- 
eth year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Atheni- 
ans blockaded  a  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet.] 

[PiK^s  {Ueipatot),  son  of  Clytias  In  Ithaca, 
a  friend  of  Telemachus.] 

FIebnb  (Iliip^vij),  a  celebrated  fountain  at 
Corinth,  which,  according  to  tradition,  took  its 
origin  from  Pirene,  a  daughter  of  (Ebalus,  who 
here  melted  away  into  tears  tbrough  grief  for 
tbe  I06B  of  her  son  Cenchriaa.  At  tlisTountaio 
Belleropbon  is  said  to  have  caught  the  horse 
Pegasus.  It  gushed  forth  from  the  rock  in  tbe 
Acrocorinthus,  was  conveyed  down  the  hill  by 
subterraneous  conduits,  and  fell  into  a  marble 
basin,  from  which  tbe  greater  part  of  tbe  town 
was  supplied  with  water.  The  foontaia  was 
celebrated  for  tbe  purity  and  salabri^  of  its  wa- 
ter, and  was  so  highly  valned  that  the  poets  fie- 
quently  employed  its  name  as  equivalent  to  that 
or  Corinth  Itself. 

PiaistA  itlciptaiat),  probably  the  same  as  tbe 
iKKflif  of  Livy,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  in  the  dis- 
trict Theasaliotia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pe- 
neus. 

PiaiTHfioa  (XletptBoof),  son  oflzion  or  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  by  Dia,  was  kin?  of  the  Lapithse  in  Thes- 
saly, and  marri^  to  Hippodamia,  by  whom  he 
became  the  fatherofPolypoetes.  WhenPirith- 
oiis  was  celebrating  hia  marriage  with  Hippo- 
damia, the  intoxicated  centaur  Euiytion  or  Eu- 
lytus  carried  her  off,  and  this  act  occasioned 
the  celebrated  fight  between  the  Centaurs  and 
LsftithK,  in  which  the  Centaurs  were  defeated. 
Piritlioiis  once  inraded  Attica,  hot  when  Theseus 
camo  forth  to  oppose  him,  be  conceived  a  warm 
admiration  for  the  AUienian  king,  and  from  this 
time  a  most  intimate  friendship  spmng  up  be- 
tween the  two  heroes.  Theseus  was  present 
at  tite  wedding  of  Piritboiis,  and  assisted  him  in 
bM  battle  against  the  Centanra.  HlHiodamia 
afterward  died,  and  each  of  the  two  friends  re- 
anlved  to  wed  a  daughter  of  Jupiter  (Zens) 
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With  the  assistance  of  Pirithoiis,  Theseus  3ar> 
ried  off  Helen  from  Sparta,  and  placed  her  at 
Aphidne,  under  tbe  care  of  ^tbra.  Piritboiis 
was  still  more  ambitious,  and  resolved  to  carry 
off  Persephone  (Proserpina),  the  wife  ofthe  king 
of  tbe  lower  world.  Theseus  would  not  desert 
his  friend  in  the  enterprise,  though  be  knew  the 
risk  which  they  ran.  Tbe  two  friends  accord- 
ingly descended  to  the  lower  worid,  but  they 
were  seized  by  Pluto  (Hades)  and  fastened  to  a 
rock,  where  they  both  remained  till  Hercules 
visited  tbe  lower  world.  Hercules  delivered 
Theseus,  who  had  made  tbe  daring  attempt  only 
to  please  his  friend,  butPirithous  remained  for- 
ever in  torment  (amatorem  trecenta  Pirilhoam  co- 
hibmt  ciUena,  Hor.,  Conn,  iii.,  4, 60).  Pirithoun 
was  worshipped  at  Athens,  along  with  Theseus, 
as  a  hero. 

(PibSoi  (Utipoof),  son  of  Imbrasus,  a  leadei 
of  the  Thracians,  in  alliance  with  the  Trojans, 
slain  byThoas.] 

PlBDSfllcZ/WC),  PlEBUS  (nirpO('],Or  ACHBLODS, 

the  chief  river  of  Achaia,  whidi  falls  into  tbe 
Gulf  of  Patre  near  Olenus. 

PiBQST^  a  people  in  lUyria,  exempted  from 
taxes  by  tbe  Romans  because  they  deserted 
Oentius  and  passed  over  to  the  Romans. 

Flak  {tllaa  :  Uiadnis),  the  capital  of  Pisatis 
(JliadTif).  the  middle  portion  of  the  province  of 
£lis  in  Peloponnesus.  Kui  Eus.  In  the  most 
ancient  times  Pieatis  formed  a  union  of  eight 
states,  of  whidi,  in  addition  to  Piss,  we  find 
mention  of  Salmone,  Henclea,  Harpinna,  Cyce- 
siom,  and  Dyspontinm.  Pisa  itself  was  situa- 
ted north  of  the  Alphens,  at  a  very  short  dis- 
tance east  of  Olympia,  and.  in  consequence  01 
its  proximity  to  the  latter  place,  was  frequently 
identified  by  the  poets  with  it.  Tbe  history  of 
the  Pisats  oonsists  of  Uieir  atmggle  wiA  the 
Eleans,  with  whom  they  contended  for  the  pres- 
idency of  tbe  Olympic  games.  The  Pisatee  ob- 
tained this  honor  in  the  eighth  Olympiad  (B.C. 
7«8)  with  the  assistance  of  Phidon,  tyrant  of 
Argos,  and  also  a  second  time  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  Olympiad  (644)  by  means  of  their  own 
king  Pantaleon.  In  the  fifty-second  Olympiad 
(STO)  tbe  stm^le  between  the  two  tribes  was 
brought  to  a  eloae  by  the  conquest  and  destruc- 
tion of  Pisa  by  the  Eleans.  So  complete  u-a» 
the  destruction  of  the  city,  that  not  a  trace  of  h 
was  left  in  later  times  ;  and  some  persons,  as 
we  learn  from  Strabo,  even  questioned  whether 
it  had  ever  existed,  supposing  that  by  ibe  name 
of  Pisa  the  kingdom  of  tbe  Pisats  was  alone 
intended.  The  existence,  however,  of  the  city 
does  not  admit  of  dispute.  Even  after  tbe  de- 
struction of  the  city,  the  Pisatn  did  not  relin- 
quish tbeir  claims ;  and  in  the  one  hundred  and 
fourth  Olympiad  (364),  they  had  the  presidency 
ofthe  Olympic  games  along  with  the  Arcadians, 
when  the  latter  people  were  making  war  witb 
tbe  Eleans. 

PisjB,  more  rarely  Pisa  (Piaanna:  now  Pisa), 
one  of  tbe  most  ancient  and  important  of  the 
cities  of  ^tniria,  was  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Arnus  and  Ausar  (now  Serehio),  about  six 
miles  from  the  sea  ;  hut  the  latter  river  altered 
its  course  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  now  flows 
into  the  sea  b7  a  separate  channel.  According 
to  some  traditions.  Piss  waa  founded  by  the 
?ompattionB  of  Nestm*,  the  inbsbiiatits  of  Pisa 
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hi  Elis,  mriin  were  driven  iipon  the  coast  of  Ilalf 
on  their  return  from  Troy,  whence  the  Roman 
pi)el3  ^ve  the  Etruscan  town  the  eurname 
(if  Alfihea.  This  legend,  however,  like  many 
uthers,  probably  arose  from  the  aoeideDtat  aimi- 
larity  of  the  names  of  the  two  cities.  It  would 
seem  that  Pisa  was  originally  a  Pelasgic  town, 
that  it  afterward  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
}.\syie,  and  from  them  into  those  of  the  Etros- 
r.ins.  It  then  became  one  of  tbe  twelve  cities 
uf  Etruria,  and  was,  down  to  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, the  most  northeiiy  city  in  the  country. 
Pisa  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Ligurian 
wars  as  tbe  head-quarters  of  the  Roman  legions. 
In  B.C.  180  it  was  made  a  Latin  colony,  and 
appears  to  have  been  colonised  again  in  the 
time  of  Augustas,  since  we  find  it  called  in  in- 
scriptions Colania  Julia  Pitana-  Its  harbor, 
called  Partui  Piaanua,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ar- 
nus,  was  much  used  by  the  Romans ;  and  in  tbe 
lime  of  Strabo  tbe  town  of  Pisa  was  stiU  a  ^ace 
of  considerable  importance  on  aeeotmt  of  the 
marble-quarries  in  its  neighborhood,  and  the 
quantity  of  timber  which  it  yielded  fur  ship- 
building. About  three  miles  north  of  the  town 
were  mineral  springs,  called  Aqua  Pitana,  which 
were  less  celebrated  in  antiquity  than  they  are 
at  the  present  day.  There  is  scarcely  a  vestige 
of  the  ancient  city  in  tbe  modem  Pita. 

PiBANDKR  {Uelaovdpoe).  [1.  Son  pf  Msemalus, 
a  leaderof  the  Myrmidons  befoTB  Troy. — 2.  Son 
uf  Antimachus,  brother  of  Hippolochus,  a  Tro- 
jan warrior,  slain  by  Agamemnon. — 3.  Another 
Trojan  warrior,  slain  by  Menelaus.]— 4.  Son  of 
Pulyctor,  and  one  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope.— 
6.  An  Atbeaiao,  of  the  demos  of  Acbamc,  lived 
in  the  time  of  the  Peloponneeian  war,  and  was 
attacked  by  the  comic  poets  for  his  rapacity  and 
cowardice.  In  413  he  comes  before  us  as  the 
chief  ostensible  agent  in  effecting  tbe  revolu- 
tion of  the  Four  Hundred.  In  all  tbe  measures 
of  tbe  new  government,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  he  took  an  active  part ;  and  when  Tbe- 
ramenes  and  others  withdrew  from  it,  he  sided 
with  the  more  violent  aristoerats,  and  was  one 
of  those  who,  on  the  counter-reTidation,  took 
refuge  with  Agis  at  Decetea.  His  property  was 
confiscated,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever 
returned  to  Athens. — 6.  A  Spartan,  brother-in< 
law  of  Agesilans  II.,  who  made  him  admiral  of 
the  fleet  m  399.  Id  tbe  following  year  be  was 
detbated  and  slain  in  the  sea-fi^t  off  Coidos, 
against  Conon  and  Phamabazua. — 7.  A  poet  of 
Camirus  in  Rhodes,  flonriahed  about  B.C.  648- 
645.  He  was  the  author  of  a  poem  in  two 
books  on  the  exploits  of  Hercules,  called  Hera- 
clea  ('HfKuAeta).  The  Alexaadrean  gramma- 
rians thought  so  highly  of  tbe  poem  that  they 
received  Fisaoder,  as  well  aa  Antimachus  and 
Panyasis,  into  the  epic  canon  together  with 
Homer  and  Heaiod.  Only  a  few  lines  of  it  have 
been  preserved.  In  the  Greek  Anthology  we 
find  an  epigram  attributed  to  Pisanderof  Rhodes, 
perhapa  the  poet  of  Camirus.  [The  few  re- 
maining fingments  are  published  by  Dabner 
among  the  Poela  Epiei  MinoreM,  Paris;  1840.] — 
8.  A  poet  of  I^randa,  in  Lycia  or  Lycaonia,  was 
the  son  of  Nestor,  and  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  Alexander  Severus  (AD.  282-235).  He  wrote 
a  poem,  called  'Ilpuixai  ■deoyofiiai,  which  prob- 
ably treated  of  the  marriages  of  gods  and  god- 


de&ses  with  mortala,  and  of  the  beroio  progeiy 

thus  produced. 

PlBATia.     Vid.  Pl8*. 

PisAUBDM  (Pisaurenais :  now  Puaro),  an  an- 
cient town  of  Umbria,  near  the  month  of  the 
River  Puaubds  (now  FogUa),  on  the  road  to 
Ariminum.  It  was  colonized  by  the  Romans  in 
B.C.  186,  and  prohahly  colonized  a  second  time 
by  Augustus,  since  it  is  called  in  inacriptioRs 
Cohnia  Julia  Felix. 

PiBAUBUs.    Vid.  PiSAUBDa. 

PiaoAR.    Vtd.  Nkbo. 

PIsIrIa  (7  IIurtdiK^ :  Hio/^r,  pi.  TliaiSai,  alsn 
TlEiaidat,  iLueliat,  and  Uim^iKoC,  PisiDA.pl.  Piai- 
T>M,  aoc.  Pbibidjc),  an  inland  district  of  Asia 
Minor,  bounded  by  Lycia  and  Pamphylia  on  tho 
south,  Cilicia  on  the  southeast,  Lycaonia  and 
Isauria  (the  latter  oflen  reckoned  a  part  of  Pi- 
sidia)  on  the  east  and  northeast,  Phrygia  Parn- 
reioB  on  the  north,  where  the  boundaiy  varied 
at  different  times,  and  was  never  very  definite, 
and  Caria  on  the  west  It  was  a  mountainous 
region,  formed  by  that  part  of  the  main  chain 
of  Mount  Taurus  which  sweeps  round  in  a  semi- 
circle parallel  to  the  shore  of  the  Pampbytian 
Gulf,  the  strip  of  shore  itself,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  constituting  the  district  of  Pam- 
PBTUA.-  The  inhabitants  of  Uie  mountains  were 
a  warlike  aboriginal  people,  related  apparently 
to  the  Isaurians  and  Cilicians.  Tbey  maintain- 
ed their  independence,  under  petty  chieftains, 
against  all  the  successive  rulers  of  Asia  .Minor 
Tbe  Romans  never  subdued  tbe  Pisidians  in 
their  mountain  fortresses,  though  they  took 
some  of  the  towns  00  the  outskirts  of  their 
country:  for  example,  Antiochia,  which  was 
made  a  colony  with  the  Jus  Italicum.  In  fact, 
the  northern  part,  in  which  Antiochia  stood, 
had  originally  belonged  to  Phrygia,  and  was 
more  accessible  and  more  civilized  than  the 
mountains  which  formed  the  proper  country  of 
the  Pisidians.  Nominally,  tbe  country  was  con- 
sidered a  part  of  Pamphylia  till  the  new  auU 
division  of  the  empire  under  Constantino,  when 
Pisidia  was  made  a  separate  province.  The 
country  is  still  inhabited  by  wild  tribes,  among 
whom  travelling  ia  dangerons,  and  it  is  there- 
fore little  known.  Ancient  writers  say  that  it 
contained,  amid  its  rugged  mountains,  some 
fertile  valleys,  where  the  olive  flourished ;  and 
it  alao  produced  the  gum  storazt  some  medic- 
inal idaots,  and  salt  On  the  soathern  slope  of 
the  Taurus,  several  rivers  flowed  through  Pi 
sidia  and  Pamphylia  into  the  Pamphylian  Gulf, 
tbe  chief  of  which  were  the  Cestrus  and  the 
Catarrhactes ;  and  on  the  north  the  mountain 
streams  form  aome  large  salt  lakes,  namely, 
Ascanifi  (now  Hnran  and  Egerdn'i  south  of 
Antiochia,  Caralioa  or  Pnsgusa  (now  Bet  Shchr 
or  Kertli)  southeast  of  the  former,  and  Trogitia 
(now  Soghla)  further  to  the  southeast  in  Isau 
ria. '  Special  names  were  given  to  certain  dis- 
tricts, which  are  somettmea  spoken  of  as  parts 
of  Pisidia,  sometimes  as  distinct  cmiDtrics, 
namely,  Cibyritis,  in  the  southwest  along  th* 
north  of  Lycia,  and  Cahalia,  the  southwestera 
corner  of  Cibyratis  itself;  Milyas,  tlie  district 
cast  of  Cibyratis,  northeast  of  Lycia,  and  nortb> 
west  of  Pamphylia,  and  Isauria,  in  the  east  of 
Pisidia,  on  the  borders  of  Lycaonia. 

PisibtkItIdje  (JltiotaTpaTliai),  tbe  lo^itimat* 
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■Mts  ot  Rsistiatua.   The  name  is  used  some* 

timea  to  indicate  only  Hippias  and  Hipparcbus, 
and  sometimes  in  a  wider  application,  eiii- 
hracing  the  grandchildren  and  near  connections 
r>r  Piaistratus  (as  by  Herod.,  viii.,  63,  referring 
xo  a  time  when  both  Hippias  and  Hipparcbus 
vera  dead). 

PiaisTRATvs  (UetainrpaTOf),  the  youngest  son 
nCNVstor  and  Annxihia,  was  a  friend  ofTelem- 
Bctiiis.  nnd  accompanied  him  on  liis  joarney  froin 
Pylos  to  Menelaus  at  Sparta. 

Pi^isTRATDs  {TlnmaTpaTot),  an  Athenian,  Bon 
of  Hippocrates,  was  so  named  after  Piaistratus. 
the  youngest  son  of  Nestor,  since  the  Aroily  of 
Hippocrates  was  of  Pylian  origin,  and  traced 
their  descent  to  Neleua,  the  father  of  Nestor.. 
The  mother  of  Pisiatratos  (whose  name  we  do 
not  know)  was  cousin-german  to  the  mother  of 
Solon.  Piaistratus  grew  up  equally  distinguish- 
ed for  personal  beauty  and  for  mental  endow- 
menta.  The  relationship  between  him  and  So- 
lon naturally  drew  them  together,  and  a  close 
friendship  sprang  up  between  them.  He  as- 
sisted Solon  by  his  eloquence  in  persuading  the 
Athenians  to  renew  their  struggle  with  the  Me- 
garians  for  the  possession  of  Salamis,  and  he 
afterward  fought  with  bravery  in  the  expedi- 
tion which  Solon  led  against  the  island.  When 
Solon,  after  the  estabTiahment  of  his  constitu- 
tion, retired  for  a  time  from  Athens,  the  old 
rivalry  between  the  parties  of  the  Plain,  the 
Highlands,  and  the  Coast  broke  out  into  open 
feud.  The  party  of  the  Plain,  comprising  chief- 
ly  the  landed  proprietors,  was  headed  by  Lycur- 
ffua ;  that  of  the  Coast,  consisting  of  the  wealth- 
ier classes  not  betongiog  to  the  nobles,  by  Mega- 
cle*,  tho  son  of  Alcmsoo ;  the  party  of  the  High- 
lands, which  aimed  at  more  of  political  freedom 
and  equality  than  either  of  the  two  others,  was 
tne  one  at  the  head  of  which  Pisistratus  placed 
himself,  because  they  seemed  the  most  likely 
U)  be  useful  in  the  furtherance  of  his  ambitious 
designs.  His  liberality,  as  well  aa  his  military 
and  oratorical  abilities,  gained  htm  the  support 
of  a  large  body  of  citizens.  Solon,  on  his  re- 
turn, quickly  saw  throBsh  the  designa  of  Pisis- 
tratils,  who  listened  with  respect  to  hia  advice, 
though  he  prosecuted  hia  schemes  none  the  less 
diligently.  When  Pisistratus  found  his  plans 
sufficiently  ripe  for  execution,  he  one  day  made 
his  appearance  in  the  agora  with  his  mules  and 
bis  own  person  exhibiting  recent  wounds,  pre- 
tending  that  he  had  been  nearly  sssaasimited  by 
bis  enemies  as  he  was  riding  into  the  country. 
An  assembly  of  tho  [>eople  was  forthwith  call- 
sd,  in  which  one  ofhis  partisans  proposed  that 
a  body-guard  of  fifty  citizens,  armed  with  cluba, 
ahoiild  be  granted  to  him.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Solon  opposed  this ;  the  guard  was  given  him. 
Tb!oi.^h  the  neglect  or  connivance  of  the  peo- 
I^e,  Pisistratns  took  this  opportunity  of  rais- 
ing a  much  Iai%er  force,  with  which  he  seized 
the  citadel,  B.C.  660,  thus  becoming  what  the 
Greeks  called  Tyrant  of  Athens.  Having  se- 
cured to  himself  the  substance  of  power,  he 
made  no  further  change  in  the  constitution  or 
In  the  laws,  which  he  administered  ably  and 
well.  His  first  usurpation  lasted  but  a  short 
time.  Before  his  power  was  firmly  rooted,  the 
fact  ions  headed  by  Megades  and  Lycurgus  cbm- 
Miied,  and  Pisistratus  was  compelled  to  evaea- 
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years.  Meantime  the  factions  of  Megacles  and 
Lycnrgus  revived  their  old  feuds,  andMegaclea 
made  overtures  to  Pisistratus,  offering  to  rein- 
atate  him  in  the  tyranny  if  he  woold  connect 
himself  with  him  by  receiving  his  daughter  io 
marriage.  The  proposal  was  acce|rted  ^  Pisis- 
tratus, and  the  following  stratagem  was  devised 
for  accomplishing  his  restoration,  according  to 
the  account  of  Herodotus.  A  damsel  named 
Pbya,  of  remarkable  stature  and  beauty,  was 
dressed  up  as  Minerva  (Athena)  in  a  full  suit  of 
armor,  and  placed  in  a  chariot,  witb  Pisistratus 
by  her  aide.  The  chariot  was  then  driven  to- 
ward the  city,  heralds  being  sent  on  before  to 
announce  that  Minerva  (Athena)  in  person  was 
bringingback  Pisiatratusto  her  Acropolis.  The 
report  spread  rapidly,  and  those  in  the  city  be- 
lieving that  the  woman  was  really  their  tutela- 
ry goddess,  worshipped  her,  and  admitted  Pisis- 
tratus. Pisistratus  nominally  peiformed  his  part 
of  the  contract  with  Megacles ;  bot,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  insulting  manner  in  whieb  he 
treated  his  wife,  Megacles  again  made  common 
cause  with  Lycurgus,  and  Pisistratus  was  a  sec- 
ond time  compelled  to  evacuate  Athens.  He 
retired  to  Eretria  in  Enbsa,  and  employed  the 
next  ten  years  in  making  preparations  to  regain 
his  power.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  invaded 
Attica  with  the  forces  he  had  raised,  and  also 
supported  by  Lygdamis  of  Naxoa  with  a  con- 
siderable body  of  troops.  He  defeated  his  op- 
ponents near  the  temple  of  Minerva  (Athena) 
at  Pallene,  and  then  entered  Athens  without 
opposition.  Lygdamis  was  rewarded  by  being 
established  as  tyrant  of  Naxos,  which  island 
Piaistratus  conquered.  Vid.  Ltodaiiis.  Hav- 
ing now  become  tyrant  of  Athens  for  the  third 
time,  Pisistratus  adopted  measures  to  secure 
the  undisturbed  ptiasessioo  of  his  supremacy. 
He  took  a  body  of  foreign  mercenaries  into  his 
pay,  and  seized  as  hostages  the  children  of  sev 
eral  of  the  principal  citizens,  placing  them  in 
the  custody  of  Lygdamis  in  Naxos.  He  main- 
tained at  the  same  time  the  form  of  Solon's  in- 
stitutions, only  taking  eare,  as  his  sons  did  after 
him,  ttut  the  highest  ofltees  sluHild  always  be 
held  by  some  member  of  Ute  femily.  He  not 
only  exacted  obedience  to  the  laws  from  his 
subjects  and  friends,  but  himself  set  the  exam- 
ple of  submitting  to  them.  On  one  occasion  be 
even  appeared  ^fore  the  Areopagus  to  answei 
a  charge  of  murder,  which,  boweTer*  was  not 
prosecuted.  Athens  was  indebted  to  him  fnr 
many  stately  and  nseM  buildings.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  a  temple  to  the  Pyth- 
ian Apollo,  and  a  magnificent  temple  to  the 
Olympian  Jupiter  (Zeus),  which  remained  un- 
finished for  several  centuries,  and  was  at  length 
completed  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  Besides 
these,  the  Lyceum,  a  garden  with  stately  build- 
ings a  short  distance  from  the  city,  was  the 
work  of  Pisistratus,  as  ateo  the  fountain  of  the 
Nine  Springs.  Pisistratus  also  encouraged  lit- 
erature in  various  ways.  It  was  apparenlly  niK 
der  his  auspices  that  Theapis  introduced  at  Ath- 
ens bis  rude  form  of  tragedy  (B.C.  &3£),  and 
that  dramatic  contests  were  made  a  regale 
part  of  the  Attio  Dtooysia.  It  is  to  PisistrBliu 
that  we  owe  the  first  written  text  of  the  whole 
0  *  the  ooems  of  Homer,  iriiich,  vithoot  his  care 
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*ouIil  most  likely  now  exist  only  in  a  few  dis- 
juinted  fragments.  Vid.  Houebus.  Puistratua 
is  also  aaid  tu  have  been  the  first  peraoa  in 
Greece  who  collected  a  Ubranr,  to  which  be 
generously  allowed  the  pDblto  access.  B;  his 
lirst  wife  Pisistratus  bad  two  sons,  Hippias  and 
Hipparchus.  By  his  second  wife,  Timonasaa, 
he  had  also  two  sons,  lophon  and  Thessalus, 
who  are  rarely  mentioned.  He  had  also  a  bas- 
tard son,  Hegesistratoa,  whom  be  made  tyrant 
of  Sigeuni,  after  taking  that  towii  from  Uie  My  t- 
UenieaDS.  Pisistratus  died  at  an  advanced  age 
in  M7,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  tyranny  by  his 
eldest  son  Hippias  ;  but  Hippias  and  his  broth- 
er Hipparchus  appear  to  have  administered  the 
aOiiirs  of  the  state  with  so  little  outward  dis- 
tinction, that  they  are  frequently  spoken  of  as 
ihoQgh  they  had  been  joint  tyrants.  They  con- 
tiouw  the  government  on  the  same  principles 
as  their  lather.  Thucydides  (vi.,  64}  speaks  in 
terms  of  high  commendation  of  the  virtue  and 
intelligence  with  which  their  rule  was  exer- 
cised till  the  death  of  Hipparchus.  Hipparchus 
inherited  his  father's  literary  tastes.  Several 
distinguished  poets  lived  at  Athena  ander  the 
patronage  of  Hipparchus,  as,  for  examine,  Simo- 
nidea  ofCeoa,  Anacreon  of  Teos,  Lasos  of  Her- 
mione,  and  Ooomacritus.  After  the  murder  of 
Hipparchus  in  S14,  an  account  of  which  ia  given 
under  Habkodiob,  a  great  change  ensued  in 
the  character  of  the  government.  Under  the 
influence  of  revengeful  feelings  and  fears  for  his 
own  safety,  Hippias  now  became  a  morose  and 
Buspicioas  tyrant.  He  put  to  death  great  num- 
bers of  the  citizens,  and  raised  money  by  ex- 
traordinaiy  imposts.  His  old  enemies  the  Alo- 
mKonids,  to  whom  Megacles  belonged,  availed 
themselves  of  the  growing  discontent  of  the  cit- 
izens ;  and  after  one  or  two  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts, tbey  at  length  aiMceeded,  supported  bjr 
a  large  force  onder  Cleomenes,  in  expelling  the 
Pisistratids  from  Attica.  Hippias  and  his  con- 
nections retired  to  Sigeiun  in  6tO.  The  family 
of  the  tyrants  was  condemned  to  perpetaal  ban- 
ishment, a  sentence  which  was  maintained  even 
in  after  times,  when  decrees  of  amnesty  were 
passed.  Hippias  afterward  repaired  to  the  court 
of  Darius,  and  looked  forwaid.  to  a  restoration 
to  bis  coQDtiy  by  the  aid  of  the  Persians.  He 
accompanied  the  expedition  sent  under  Datia 
and  Artaphernes,  and  pointed  out  to  the  Per- 
uana the  plain  of  Marathon  as  the  most  suite* 
ble  place  for  their  landing.  He  was  now  (490) 
of  great  age.  According  to  some  accounts,  he 
fell  in  the  battle  of  Marathon ;  according  to  oth- 
ers, be  died  at  Lemnos  on  bia  letorn.  Hippias 
was  the  only  one  of  the  legitimate  sons  of  Pisia- 
tratoa  who  had  children  but  none  of  them  at- 
tained distinction. 

PiBO,  CALPUBNicifl,  the  name  of  a  distinguish- 
ed plebeian  family.  The  name  of  Piso,  like 
oaany  other  Roman  cognomena,  ia  connected 
with  agriculture,  the  noblest  and  most  honors 
able  pursuit  of  the  ant^ient  Romans :  it  comes 
from  the  verb  pisere  or  pintert,  and  refers  to  the 
pounding  or  grinding  of  com.  1.  Was  taken 
prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Canute,  B.C.  216 ;  was 
prstor  urbanus  3-11,  and  afterward  commanded 
as  proprste'  in  Etruria  210.  Piso  in  bis  prse- 
torahip  proposed  to  the  senate  that  the  Ludi 
ApoUinarea,  which  hnd  been  exhibited  for  the 


first  time  in  the  preceding  year  (313),  slioitid  be 
repeated,  and  should  be  celebrated  in  riuitre  ao- 
nually.  Tike  senate  passed  a  decree  to  this  ef- 
fect. The  establishment  of  these  games  by 
their  ancestor  was  commemorated  on  coins  by 
the  Pisones  in  later  times. — 3.  C,  son  of  No. 
1,  was  preetor  186,  and  received  Further  Spain 
as  his  province.  He  returned  to  Rnme  in  184, 
and  obtained  a  triumph  for  a  victory  ho  liad 
gained  over  the  Lusiiani  and  Celtiberi.  He  was 
Consul  in  180,  and  died  during  his  cunsalsbip. 

Pitontt  vnth  the  Cftsaninua. 
3  L.,  received  the  agnomen  Ccesoninus  be- 
cause he  originally  belonged  to  the  Cesonia 
gens.   He  was  prstor  in  154,  and  obtained  the 
province  of  Farther  Spain,  but  was  defeated  by 
the  Lttsitani.   He  was  consul  in  148,  and  was 
sent  to  conduct  the  war  agailist  Carthage  ;  he 
was  succeeded  in  the  command  in  the  following 
year  by  Scipio. — 4.  L.,  son  of  No.  3,  consul  112 
with  M.  Livius  Drusus.   In  107  be  served  as 
legatuB  to  the  consul,  L.  Cassius  Longinus,  who 
was  sent  into  Gaul  to  oppose  the  Cimbri  and 
their  allies,  and  he  fell  together  with  the  con- 
sul in  the  bflttle,  in  which  the  Roman  army  was 
utterly  defeated  by  the  Tigurini  in  the  territory 
of  the  Allobroges.   This  Piso  was  the  grandfa- 
ther of  Ciesar's  father-in-law,  a  circumstance 
to  which  Cesar  himself  alludes  in  recording  his 
own  victory  over  the  Tigurini  at  a  later  time. 
(Css.,  B.  G.,  l,  7,  13.}— 6.  L.,  son  of  No.  4, 
never  rose  to  any  of  the  oflBcea  of  state,  and  ia 
only  known  fhnn  the  aiwoant  given  of  him  by 
Cicero  in  his  violent  invective  against  his  son. 
He  married  the  daughter  of  Calventius,  a  na- 
tive of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  who  came  from  Placen* 
tia  and  settled  at  Rome ;  and  hence  Cicero  caito 
bis  son,  in  contemf^  a  semi-Placentian.— 6.  L., 
son  of  Na  b,  waa  an  unprincipled  debauchee 
and  a  cruel  aiid  corruf*  magistrate.   He  is  first 
mentioned  in  69,  when  he  waa  brought  to  trial 
by  P.  Clodius  for  plundering  a  province,  of  which 
he  had  the  administration  after  his  pretorshtp, 
and  he  was  only  ac(}uitted  by  throwing  himself 
at  the  feet  of  the  judges.   In  the  same  >'car 
Caesar  married  his  daughter  Calpurnia;  and 
through  his  influence  Piso  obtained  the  consul- 
ship lor  S8,  having  for  his  colleague  A.  Gabinius, 
who  was  indebted  for  the  honor  to  Pompey. 
Both  consuls  supported  Clodius  in  his  measures 
against  Cicero,  which  resulted  in  the  banisli- 
meht  of  the  orator.   The  conduct  of  Piso  in 
support  of  Clodius  produced  that  extreme  re- 
sentment in  the  mind  of  Cicero  which  he  dis- 
played against  Pno  on  many  aubsequant  occa- 
sions. At  the  expiratioi.  of  his  consulship  Pino 
went  to  his  province  of  Macedonia,  where  be 
mnained  during  two  years  (fi7  and  56),  plun 
dering  the  province  in  the  most  shameless  man- 
ner.   In  the  latter  of  these  years  the  senate  re* 
solved  that  a  successor  should  be  appointed ; 
and  in  the  debate  in  the  senate  which  led  fu 
his  recall.  Cicero  attacked  him  in  the  most  un< 
measured  terms  in  an  oration  which  has  come 
down  to  us  {De  Provinciit  Conaularibut).  Piso, 
on  bis  return  (55),  complained  in  the  senate  of 
the  attack  of  Cicero,  and  justified  the  adminis 
tratioo  of  his  province,  whereupon  Cicero  re 
iterated  his  charges  in  a  speech  which  is  like 
wise  extan  (/n  Pisoium).   Cicero,  howevei 
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Aid  not  venture  to  bring  to  trial  the  fattier-.a- 
!aw  of  Caesar.  In  60  Piso  was  censor  with  Ap. 
Clftudins  Pulcher.  On  the  breaking  oat  of  the 
elvii  war  (49)  Piao  accompanied  Pompey  in  his 
dight  from  the  city ;  and  although  he  did  not  go 
with  him  across  the  sea,  he  still  kept  aloof  from 
Cesar.  He  subsequently  returned  to  Rome, 
and  remained  neutral  during  the  civil  war. 
After  Cnsar^B  death  (44)  Piso  at  first  opposed 
Antony,  hut  is  afterward  mentioned  as  one  of 
bis  partisans — 7.  L.,  son  of  No.  6,  was  consul 
in  15,  and  afterward  obtained  his  province  of 
Pampliylia;  from  thence  he  was  recalled  by 
Augustus  in  11,  in  order  to  make  war  upon  the 
Thracians,  who  bad  attacked  the  province  of 
Macedonia.  He  was  appointed  by  Tiberius 
prEefectus  urbi.  While  retaining  the  favor  of 
the  emperor,  without  condescendmg  to  servility, 
he  at  the  same  time  earned  the  good- will  of  his 
fellow-citizens  by  the  integrity  and  justice  with 
which  he  governed  ihe  city.  He  died  in  A.D. 
32,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  and  was  honored  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate  with  a  public  funeral.  It 
was  to  this  Piso  and  his  two  sons  that  Horace 
addressed  his  epiatle  on  the  Art  of  Poetry. 

Pistmet  ^eith  the  agnomen  Frwgi. 
8.  L.,  received  from  his  integrity  and  coO' 
scientiousness  the  surname  of  Prugi,  which  is 
perhaps  nearly  equivalent  to  our  "man  of  hon- 
or." He  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  149,  in  which 
year  he  proposed  the  first  law  for  the  punisb- 
ment  of  extortion  in  the  provincea.  He  was 
consul  in  133,  and  carried  on  war  against  the 
slaves  in  Sicily.  He  was  a  staunch  supporter 
of  the  ariatocratical  party,  and  ofltered  a  strong 
opposition  to  the  measures  of  C.  Gracchus.' 
Piso  was  censor,  but  it  is  uncertain  in  what 

fear.  He  wrote  Annala,  which  contained  the 
iatory  of  Rome  from  the  earliest  period  to  the 
age  in  which  Piso  himself  lived. — 9.  L.,  son  of 
No.  8,  served  with  distinction  under  his  father 
in  Sicily  in  133,  and  died  in  Spain  about  111, 
whither  he  had  gone  as  proprietor. — 10.  L.,  son 
of  No.  9,  was  a  colleague  of  Vcrres  in  the  pre- 
torship  74,  when  he  thwarted  many  of  the  un< 
righteous  schemes  of  the  latter. — 11.  C.,80n  of 
No.  10,  married  TulUa,  the  daughter  of  Cicero, 
in  63,  but  was  betrothed  to  her  as  early  aa  67. 
He  was  qutestor  in  58,  when  he  used  every  ex- 
ertion to  obtain  the  recall  of  his  father-in-law 
from  banishment ;  but  he  died  in  S7,  before  Cic- 
ero's return  to  Rome.  He  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  in  terms  of  gratitude  on  ac- 
count of  the  zeal  which  ha  bad  manifested  in 
lis  behalf  during  his  baniahment. 

Pitontt  toilhotU  an  agnomen. 
12.  C,  consul  67,  belonged  to  the  high  aris- 
tocratical  party,  and  in  his  consulship  opposed 
with  the  utmost  vehemence  the  law  of  the  trib- 
une Gabinius  for  giving  Pompey  the  command 
of  the  war  against  the  pirates.  In  66  and  65 
Piso  administered  the  province  of  Narbonese 
Gaul  as  pioconsul,  and  while  there  suppressed 
an  insurrection  of  the  Allobroges.  In  63  he 
Was  accused  of  plundering  the  province,  and 
was  defended  by  Cicero.  The  latter  charge 
was  brought  against  Piso  at  the  instigation  of 
Cesar ;  and  Piso,  in  revenge,  implored  Cicero, 
Mit  without  success  to  accuse  ('Bsar  as  one  of 
673 


the  conspirators  of  Catiline.— 13.  M.,  o«iaII> 
called  M.  Fvpivs  Piso,  because  he  was  adopteil 
by  M.  Pupius  when  the  letter  was  an  old  mai; 
He  retained,  however,  his  family  name  Piso 
just  as  Scipio,  after  his  adoption  by  Metellas 
was  called  Metellus  Scipio.  Vid.  Mrtkllus, 
No.  15.  On  the  death  of  L.  Cinna  in  84,  Piso 
married  bis  wife  Annia.  In  63  he  was  appoint- 
ed quKStor  to  the  consul  L.  Scipio;  but  he 
quickly  deserted  this  party,  and  went  over  la 
Sulla,  who  compelled  him  to  divorce  bis  wife 
on  account  of  her  previous  connection  with 
Cinna.  After  his  pretorship,  the  year  of  which 
is  uncertain,  he  received  the  province  of  Spain 
with  the  title  of  proconsul,  and  on  his  return  to 
Rome  in  69,  eiyoyed  the  honor  of  a  triumph. 
He  served  in  the  Hitbradatio  war  as  a  legatns 
of 'Pompey.  He  was  elected  consul  for  61 
through  the  infiuence  of  Pompey.  In  his  con- 
sulship Piso  gave  great  offence  to  Cicero  by 
not  asking  the  orator  first  in  the  senate  for  his 
opinion,  and  by  taking  P.  Clodins  under  his  pro- 
tection after  his  violation  of  the  mysteries  of 
tbe  Bona  Dea.  Cicero  revenged  himself  on 
Piso  by  preventing  him  from  obtaining  tbe  prov- 
ince of  Syria,  whKh  had  been  promised  bim. 
Piso,  in  bis  younger  days,  had  so  high  a  repu- 
tation as  an  orator,  that  Cicero  was  taken  tc 
him  by  his  father  in  order  to  receive  instruc- 
tion from  him.  He  belonged  to  the  Peripatetic 
school  in  philosophy,  in  which  he  received  in- 
atmotioDS  from  Staseas. — 14.  Gn.,  a  young  no- 
ble who  had  dissipated  bis  fortune  by  his  ex- 
travagance and  profligacy,  and  therefore  joined 
Catiline  in  what  is  usually  called  his  first  con- 
spiracy (66).  (For  details,  vid,  p.  183,  a.)  Tbe 
senate,  anxious  to  get  rid  of  Piso,  sent  bim  into 
Nearer  Spain  ss  qnKstor,  hut  with  tbe  rank  and 
title  of  proprator.  His  exactionB  in  the  prov- 
ince soon  made  btaD  bo  hateful  to  the  inhabit- 
ants that  he  was  murdered  by  them.  It  wae, 
however,  supposed  by  some  that  he  was  mur- 
dered at  the  instigation  of  Pompey  or  of  Cras- 
8U8. — 16.  Cn.,  fought  against  Ciesar  in  Africa 
(46),  and  after  the  death  of  the  dictator  joined 
Brutus  and  Cassius.  He  was  subsequently  par- 
doned, and  returned  to  Rome ;  but  be  disdain- 
ed to  ask  AQgastoB  fin*  any  oftne  honors  of  the 
state,  and  was,  without  solicitation,  raised  to 

the  consulship  in  23  16.  Cn.,  son  of  No.  15, 

inherited  all  tbe  pride  and  haughtiness  of  his 
father.  He  was  consul  B.C.  7,  and  was  cent 
by  Augustus  as  legate  into  Spain,  where  he 
made  himself  hated  by  bis  cruelty  and  avarice. 
Tiberius,  after  his  accession,  was  (diiefly  jealous 
of  Germanicus,  his  brother's  son  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, when  the  eastern  provinces  were  assign- 
ed to  Germanicus  in  A.D.  18,  Tiberius  conferred 
upon  Piso  the  command  of  Syria,  in  order  ttiat 
the  latter  might  do  every  thing  in  his  power  ic 
thwart  and  oi^ose  Germanicus.  Plancina.  tlte 
wife  of  Piso,  was  also  urged  on  by  Livia,  the 
mother  of  tbe  emperor,  to  vie  with  and  annoy 
Agrippina.  Germanicus,  and  Agrippina  were* 
thus  exposed  lo  every  species  of  insult  and  op- 
position from  Piso  and  Plancina;  and  when 
Germanicus  fell  ill  in  the  autumn  of  18,  he  be- 
lieved that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  them.  Piao. 
on  his  return  lo  Rome  (20),  was  accused  of  mur- 
dering Germanicus;  the  matter  was  iiivcsti 
gated  by  the  senate ;  but  before  the  investiga 
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ttui)  came  to  end,  Piso  was  found  one  mnrn- 
ing  in  his  ruuni  with  his  throat  cut,  and  his 
awitrd  lying  by  his  side.  It  was  generally  sup- 
posed that,  despairing  of  the  emperor's  protec* 
tioR.  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  Kfe ;  but  others 
Relieved  that  Tiberius  dreaded  his  revealing  hia 
secrets,  and  accordingly  caused  him  to  be  put 
to  death.  The  powerful  influence  of  Livia  <te- 
carcd  the  adquittal  of  Plancina.— 17.  C,  the 
leader  of  the  well-known  conspiracy  against 
Nero  in  A.D.  65.  Piso  himself  did  not  form 
the  plot;  but  as  soon  as  he  bad  ;iAed  it,  bis 
^at  popularity  gained  him  many  partisans. 
He  possessed  most  of  the  qaalities  which  the 
Romans  prized,  high  birth,  an  eloquent  address, 
liberality,  and  affability;  and  he  also  displayed 
a  sufficient  love  of  magnificence  and  luxury  to 
euit  the  taste  of  the  day,  which  would  not  hare 
tolerated  aasterity  of  manner  or  character.  The 
conspiracy  was  discovered  by  Milichus,  a  freed- 
man  uf  Flavius  Scevinus,  one  of  the  conspira- 
tors. Piso  thereupon  opened  his  veins,  and 
thus  died.  There  is  extant  a  poem  in  two 
hundred  lines,  containing  a  panegyric  on  a  cer- 
tain Calparnins  Piso,  who  is  probably  the  same 
person  at  the  leader  of  the  conspiracy  against 
Nero. — 19.  L.,  surnamed  Liciwiawus,  was  the 
son  of  M.  Licinius  Crassus  Prugi,  and  was 
adopted  by  one  of  the  Pisones.  On  the  accea- 
Bion  of  Galba  to  the  throne,  he  adopted  as  his 
son  and  successor  Piso  Licinianus ;  bat  the  lat- 
ter only  enjoyed  the  distinction  four  days,  for 
Otbo,  who  hiul  hoped  to  reeeiTe  this  honor,  in- 
duced the  preetorians  to  rise  against  the  em- 
prror.  Piso  Aed  for  refuge  into  the  temple  of 
VestR,  but  was  dragged  out  by  the  soldiers,  and 
dispatched  at  the  threshold  of  the  temple,  A. 
D.  69. 

[PisoH  {Hclauv),  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  at 
Athens,  to  gratify  his  cupidity  wns  tbe  author 
of  cruel  and  oppressive  enactmenu  against  tbe 
metffici.] 

PisTOR,  that  is,  the  baker,  a  surname  of  Jupi- 
ter at  Rome,  which  is  said  to  have  arisen  in  the 
following  manner.  When  the  Gauls  were  be- 
sieging Rome,  the  god  suggested  to  the  besieged 
the  idea  of  tlirowing  loaves  of  bread  among  the 
enemies,  to  make  them  believe  that  the  Ro- 
mans had  plenty  of  provisions,  and  thus  caused 
them  to  give  up  the  siege. 

PisToaU  or  PisTORicH  (Pistoriensis :  now PU- 
toia),  a  small  place  in  Etruria,  on  the  road  from 
Loca  to  Florentia,  rendered  memorable  by  tbe 
defeat  of  Catiline  in  its  neighboihood. 

[PisTTBos  (CLieTvposy,^  place  of  trade  in  the 
Interior  of  Thrace,  near  a  salt-lake  of  consider- 
able circnit.] 

PiTANi.    Vid.  Sparta. 

PitIkb  (Iltrui^  :  now  Sanderli),  a  sea-port 
town  of  Mysia,  on  the  coaat  of  tlie  ElaiticGulf, 
at  the  month  of  the  Evenus,  or,  according  to 
some,  of  tbe  Calcns ;  almost  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake  under  Titus.  It  was  the  birth-place 
of  the  Academic  philosopher  Arcesilaus^ 

PrrnicusA.    Vid.  JEvaru.. 

PiTHo  (Tletffij),  called  Soada  or  Soadela  by 
the  Romans,  the  personification  of  Persuasion. 
She  was  worshipped  as  a  divinity  at  Sicyon, 
wliere  she  was  honored  with  a  temple  in  the 
iigora.  Pitho  also  occurs  as  a  surname  of  Ve> 
nus  ^Aphrodite'  whose  worship  was  saitf  to 
4r, 


have  been  introduce')  at  .Athens  hy  Theseus, 
when  he  united  the  rountry  communities  inta 
towns.  At  Athens  the  statues  of  Pitho  and 
Venus  (Aphrodite)  Pandemos  stood  close  to- 
gether, and  atMegara  iht?  statue  of  Pitho  stood 
in  the  temple  of  Venus  (Aphrodite],  so  that  the 
two  divinities  must  be  conceived  as  closely  con- 
nected, or  the  Oiie,  perhaps,  merely  as  an  attri* 
bute  of  the  other. 

[PiTHOLAue  (llrfftiAoof),  one  of  tbe  threo 
brothers-in-law  and  murderers  of  Alexander  of 
Pberae.  In  B.C.  352  Pitholaua  and  his  brother 
Lycophron  were  expelled  from  Pherae  by  Philip 
of  Macedon  ;  but  Pitholaua  re-established  him- 
self in  the  tyranny,  and  was  again  driven  out 
by  Philip,  B.O.  349.1 

PiTHON  (Ilidun,  also  UeiOuv  and  IIv9ui').  1. 
Son  of  Agenor,  a  Macedonian  officer  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  He  received  from  Alexander 
the  government  of  part  of  the  Indian  provinces, 
in  which  he  was  confirmed  after  the  king's 
deeth.  In  B.C.  SIS  he  received  from  An ti go 
nua  the  satrapy  of  Babylon.  He  afterwarc 
fought  with  Demetrius  against  Ptolemy,  and 
was  slain  at  tbe  battle  of  Gaza,  313.— 3.  Son 
of  Crateuas  or  Crateas,  a  Macedonian  offlcei 
of  Alexander,  who  is  frequently  confounded 
with  the  preceding.  After  Alexander's  death 
he  received  from  Perdiccas  the  satrapy  of  Me- 
dia. He  accompanied  Perdiccas  on  his  expedi- 
tion to  Egypt  (331),  but  he  took  part  in  tbe 
mutiny  against  Perdiccas,  which  tenuinaled  in 
tbe  death  of  the  latter.  Pithon  rendered  im- 
portant service  to  Antigonus  in  his  war  against 
Eumenes  ;  but  after  the  death  of  Eumenes,  he 
began  to  form  schemes  for  his  own  aggrandize- 
ment, and  was  accordingly  put  to  death  by  An- 
tigonus, 316. 

PiTlvDU  (Pilinas,  -itis).  1.  (Now  Pitino),  a 
municipium  in  tbe  interior  of  Umbria,  on  the 
River  Pisaurus,  whence  its  inhabitants  are  call- 
ed in  inscriptions  PitintUa  Piiauremea.  The 
town  also  bore  the  surname  Mergens. — 2.  A 
town  in  Picenum,  on  the  road  from  Castrum 
Novum  to  PrifemuniL 

Prrrlcirs  (Uirnuof),  one  of  those  early  cnl- 
tivators  of  letters  who  were  designated  as  "  tbe 
Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece,"  was  a  native  of 
Mytilene  in  Lesbos,  and  was  born  about  B.C. 
652.  He  was  highly  celebrated  as  a  warrior, 
a  statesman,  a  philosopher,  and  a  poet.  He  is 
first  mentioned  in  public  life  as  an  opponent 
of  the  tyrants  of  Mytilene.  In  conjunction  with 
tbe  brothers  of  Alcsus,  he  overthrew  and  killed 
the  tyrant  Melanchrus,  B.C.  613.  In  606  he 
commanded  the  Mytileneana  in  their  war  with 
the  Athenians  for  the  possession  of  Sigeum,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Troad,  and  signalized  himself 
by  killing  in  single  combat  Phrynon,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Athenians.  This  feat  Pittacus 
performed  by  entangling  his  adversary  in  a  net, 
and  then  dispatching  him  with  a  trident  and  a 
dagger,  exactly  after  the  fashion  in  which  the 
gladiators  called  retiarii  long  afterward  fought 
at  Rome.  This  war  was  terminated  by  the 
mediation  of  Periander,  who  assigned  the  dis- 
puted territory  to  the  Athenians  ;  but  the  inter- 
nal troubles  of  MytUene  still  continued.  The 
supreme  power  was  fiercely  disputed  between 
a  succession  of  tyrants,  and  the  aristocratie 
party,  headefl  by  Alcxiis  aid  bis  brother  Aiiti- 
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menidai ;  and  ihe  latter  wcro  drifen  into  ex  le. 
As  the  exiles  tried  to  effect  tlie'ir  returo  by 
iarce  of  arms,  the  popular  party  chose  Pittacus 
aa  Iheir  ruler,  with  absolute  power,  under  the 
title  of  JSiymneles  (alavfiv^njg).  He  held  this 
office  fur  ten  years  (5S9-579),  and  then  rulun- 
tarily  resigned  it,  having  by  his  administration 
restored  order  to  the  stale,  and  prepared  it  for 
''i  e  safe  enjoyment  of  a  i  epublican  furm  of  gov- 
eiDDieot.  He  lived  ia  great  honor  at  MytiTcne 
fur  ten  years  afier  the  lesignation  of  his  guv- 
ernment,  and  died  in  569,  at  an  advanced  age. 
Of  the  proverbial  maxims  of  practical  wisdom 
which  were  current  under  the  names  of  the 
seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  two  were  ascribed 
to  Pittacus,  namely,  XaXeirdv  iaBXdv  Iftfievat, 
and  Koi^i'  yvaOi. 

PiTTHEtri  (HiTBeic),  king  of  Troezene,  was 
son  of  Pelopa  and  Dia,  father  of  ^tbra,  and 
grandfather  and  instructor  of  Theseus.  When 
Theseus  married  Phsdra,  Pittbeus  took  Hippo- 
lytus  into  his  bouse.  Hts  tomb  and  the  chair 
on  which  he  bad  sat  in  judgment  were  shown 
at  Trazene  down  to  a  late  time.  He  is  said  to 
have  taujgbt  the  art  of  speaking,  and  even  to 
have  wnttea  a  book  upon  it.  ^thra,  as  his 
daughter,  is  called  PUtkeis. 

PiTf  IA  (TliTieia :  now  probably  Shamelik),  a 
town  mentioned  by  Homer,  in  the  north  of  Mys- 
ia,  between  Parium  and  Priapus,  evidently 
named  from  the  pine  forests  in  its  neighborhood. 

PiTTOirisoB  (tliTvov^aog  :  now  AngkUlri),  an 
island  off'the  coast  of  Argolis. 

PIt5u8  {TliTvoic:  now  probably  Pifarunia),  a 
Greek  city  in  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  on  the  north- 
eastern coast  of  the  £uzine,  three  hundred  and 
sixty  stadia  northwest  of  Dioscurias.  In  the 
time  of  Strabo  it  was  a  considerable  city  and 
port.  It  was  afterward  destroyed  by  the  neigh- 
boring tribe  of  ths  Hentochi,  but  it  was  nstored, 
and  long  served  as  an  important  frontier  fort- 
ress of  the  Roman  empire. 

PiTvnsA,  PiTroaBA(ninM)i!ffn,  Jltrvoiuoa,  con- 
tracted from  mrvoeaca,  fem.  of  mrvdeic),  i.  e., 
abounding  in  pine-trees.  1.  The  ancient  name 
ofLampsacus,  S^mis,and  Chios. — 2.  A  small 
island  in  the  Argolic  Gulf.— 8.  The  name  of 
two  islands  off  the  soathem  coast  of  Spain, 
west  of  the  Baleares.  The  larger  of  them  was 
".ailed  Ebusus  (now  hisa),  the  smaller  Ophiussa 
(ttov  Formentera) :  the  latter  was  uninhabited. 

PixoDABDs  (rtifuda/»c)i  prince  or  king  of  Ca- 
na,  was  the  youngest  of  the  three  sons  of  Hec- 
atomnus,  aU  of  whom  anccessively  held  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Caria.  Pixodams  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  throne  by  the  expulsion  of  his  sister 
Ada,  the  widow  and  successor  of  her  brother 
InaiEus,  and  held  it  -vithout  opposition  for  five 
years,  B.C.  340-335  He  waa  succeeded  by 
his  soQ-in-  law  Orontobates. 

PLACBtrriA  (Placeatinus  :  now  Piaeensa),  a 
Roman  colony  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  foiuided  at  the 
«ame  tioie  as  Cremona,  B.C.  319.  It  was  situ- 
ated  in  the  territory  of  the  Anamares,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Po,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Trebia,  and  on  the  road  from  Mediolanum 
to  Parma.  It  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the 
Oaals  in  900,  bat  was  soon  rebuilt  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  became  an  important  p^ee.  It  con- 
tinned  to  be  a  flouri^ing  town  dowa  to  the 
Umeofthe  Goths. 
074 


PlacIa  {UmikIii,  Ion. :  Tl>.aKttiv6i).  an  ancienS 
Pelasgian  settlement  in  Mysia.  east  of  Cyzicus. 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus,  seems  to  have 
been  early  destroyed. 

PlacIdIa,  Galla.    Vid.  Galla. 

[Placious,  JiiLii{8,  the  tribune  of  a  cohort  ol 
Vespasian's  array,  who  dragged  Vitellius  out 
of  the  lurking-place  in  which  he  bad  concealea 
himself] 

Placitus,  Sgx.,  the  author  of  a  short  Latin 
work  entitled  De  Medicina  (or  Mtdkavuitiu'i  eX 
Animalibut,  consisting  of  tliirty-four  chapters, 
each  of  which  treats  of  some  animal  whose 
body  was  supposed  to  possess  certain  medical 
properties.  As  might  be  expected,  it  contains 
numerous  absurdities,  and  is  of  little  or  no  value 
or  interest.  The  date  of  the  author  is  uncer 
tain,  but  he  in  supposed  to  have  lived  in  th  * 
fourth  century  after  Christ.  The  work  is  prin.- 
ed  by  Stepbanus  in  the  Mtdica  Arti*  Prin^pa., 
Paris,  fol.,  1567,  and  elsewhere. 

Placus  (nXoKOf ),  a  mountain  of  Mysia,  above 
the  city  of  Thcbe  :  not  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Placia,  as  tlte  resemblance  of  the  names  bad 
led  some  to  suppose. 

PlaharIa  (now  probably  CsRaris,  Canary), 
one  of  the  islands  in  the  Atlantio  called  Fob- 
tomato. 

Planasia.    1.  (Now  Pianosa),  an  island  be 
tween  Corsica  and  the  coast  of  Etruria,  t 
which  Augustus  banished  his  grandson  Agripp 
Postumos. — 3.  An  island  off  the  soathera  coast 
of  Gaul,  east  of  the  Sttschades. 

pLANCiADxa,  FuloentIus.    Vid.  Fulokhtids. 

pLANciNA,  MuNATiA,  the  wife  of  Cneius  Piso 
who  was  appointed  governor  of  Syria  in  A.D. 
18.  While  her  husband  used  every  effort  to 
thwart  Germanicus.  she  exerted  herself  eqoallj 
to  annoy  and  insult  Agrippina.  She  was  en 
couraged  in  this  conduct  by  Livia,  the  mother 
of  the  emperor,  who  saved  her  from  condemna- 
tion by  the  senate  when  she  was  accused  along 
with  her  husband  in  20.  [Vid.  Piao,  No.  16.} 
She  was  brought  to  trial  again  in  33,  a  few  year^ 
after  the  death  of  Livia ;  and,  having  do  longer 
any  hope  of  escape,  she  put  an  end  to  her  Uw. 

PlawcIds,  Ck.,  first  served  in  Africa  nndei 
the  propTKtor  A.  Torquatos,  subsequently  ia 
B.C.  68  under  the  proconsul  Q.  Metellus  in 
Crete,  and  next  in  62  as  military  tribune  in  the 
army  of  C.  Antonius  in  Macedonia.  lo  SS  he 
was  qugestor  in  Macedonia  under  the  proprietor 
L.  Appuleius,  and  here  he  showed  great  kind- 
ness to  Cicero  when  the  latter  came  to  this 
province  during  bis  banishment.  He  waa  trib- 
une of  the  plebs  in  66,  and  was  elected  ennile 
sdile  with  A.  Plotius  in  54.  But  before  Plao- 
cius  and  Plotius  entered  upon  their  office,  they 
were  accused  by  Juventius  Laterensis  and  I . 
Cassius  Longinus  of  the  crime  of  todMliiium,  ot 
the  briber;  of  the  tribes  by  means  ofille^l  as- 
sociations, in  accordance  with  the  Lex  Licinia, 
which  had  been  proposed  by  the  consul  Lictniua 
Crassus  in  the  preceding  year.  Cicero  defend- 
ed Plaitcius  in  an  oration  still  extant,  and  ob- 
tained hie  acquittal.  Plancius  espoused  the 
Pompeian  party  in  the  civil  wars,  and  adet 
Caesar  had  gained  the  supremacy,  lived  in  exile 
in  Corcyra. 

Plakcus,  MdxatIos,  the  name  of  a  distiv 
gaished  plebeian  amilv   The  suroamn  P^uicoa 
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signifted  a  person  hsTing  flat  splay  feet  without 
any  bend  in  them.  1.  L.,  vas  a  friend  of  Julius 
Cnar,  and  served  under  bim  both  in  the  Gallic 
and  the  civil  wars.  Csesar.  shortly  before  his 
death,  nominated  hint  to  the  goTemroent  of 
Transalpine  Gaul  for  B.C.  44,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Narbonese  and  Belgic  portions*  of 
the  profince,  and  also  to  the  consnlship  for  43, 
n-ilh  D.  Bmtusashiseolleagnit.  After  Ciesar's 
death  Plancus  hastened  into  Gaul,  and  took  poa- 
session  of  his  proviace.  Here  he  prepared  at 
first  to  support  the  senate  against  Antony ;  but 
when  Lepidus  joined  Antony,  and  their  united 
forces  threatened  to  overwhelm  Plancua,  the 
latter  was  persuaded  by  Aainios  Pollio  to  fol- 
low his  example,  and  to  unite  with  Antony  and 
Lepidus.  Plaoeus,  daring  his  eoTemment  of 
Gaul,  Ibonded  the  colonies  of  Lugdunnm  and 
Rauriea.  He  was  consul  in  43,  according  to 
the  arrangement  made  by  Ctesar,  and  he  subse- 
quently followed  Antony  to  Asia,  where  he  re- 
mained for  some  years,  and  governed  in  suc- 
cession the  provinces  of  Asia  and  Syria.  He 
deserted  Antony  in  82,  shortly  before  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  eivil  war  between  the  latter  and 
Oetaviatins.  He  was  fhvoraUy  received  by 
Octavianus,  and  continued  to  reside  at  Rome 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  It  was  on  his 
proposal  that  Octavianus  received  the  title  of 
Augustus  in  27;  and  the  emperor  conferred 
upon  him  the  censorship  in  28,  with  Paalus 
Emilias  Lepidua.  Both  the  public  and  pri- 
vate life  of  Plancns  was  stained  by  numenms 
Tices.  One  of  Horace^  odes  (Curm.,  i.,  7)  is 
addreased  to  him. — 2.  T.,  surnamed  Bdsii, 
hrother  of  the  former,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs 
B.C.  63,  when  he  supported  the  views  of  Pom- 
pey,  who  was  anxious  to  obtain  the  dictatorship. 
With  this  object  he  did  every  thing  in  his  pow- 
er to  increase  the  confusion  which  followed  upon 
the  death  of  Clodiua.  Attbecloaeoftheyea^^as 
soon  as  his  tribonate  had  expired,  Planeus  was 
accused  by  Cicero  of  Vu,  and  was  condemned. 
After  his  condemnation  Planeus  went  to  Raven- 
na in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  where  he  was  kindly  re- 
ceived by  Cesar.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  war  he  was  restored  to  his  civic  rights 
by  Caaar,  bnt  he  appears  to  have  taken  no  part 
in  the  civil  war.  After  Oasar's  death  Planeus 
fought  on  Antony's  side  in  the  campaign  of  Mu- 
tina.  He  was  driven  out  of  PoUentia  by  Pon- 
tius Aquila,  the  legale  of  D.  Brutus,  and  in  his 
flight  broke  his  leg. — a.  Cr.,  brother  of  the  two 
preceding,  praetor  elect  44,  was  charged  by  Ce- 
sar  in  that  year  with  the  assignment  to  his  sol- 
diers of  lands  at  Buthrotum  in  Eptms.  As  At- 
tietts  possessed  property  in  the  neighborhood, 
CicoTO  commended  to  Plancns  with  much  ear- 
nestness the  interests  of  his  friend.  He  was 
priEtor  a  43,  and  was  allowed  by  the  senate  to 
join  his  brother  Lucius  (No.  1)  in  Transalpine 
Gaul.— 4.  L.  pLAtTTiiTs  Plancos,  brother  of  the 
three  preceding,  was  adopted  by  a  Ij  Plautius, 
and  therefore  took  bis  pranomen  as  well  as  no- 
mefl,  but  retained  bis  original  cognomen,  as  was 
the  case  with  Metellus  Scipio  {vii.  Mztellub, 
No.  15)  and  Pupius  Piso.  Vid.  Tibo,  No.  13. 
Before  his  adoption  his  pranomeD  was  Caius. 
He  was  included  in  the  proscription  of  the  tri- 
amvira,  43,  with  the  consent  of  bis  brother  Lu- 
rills,  and  was  pat  to  deaUi. 


Plamuoss  MizlMDs.  was  one  of  the  most 
teamed  of  the  Constantinopcditan  monks  of  the 
last  age  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  was  greatly 
distinguished  as  a  theologian,  grammarian,  and 
rhetorician  ;  but.his  name  is  now  -;hiefly  inter- 
esting as  that  of  the  compiler  of  the  latest  of 
those  collections  of  minor  Greek  poems,  which 
were  known  by  the  names  of  Garland*  or  An- 
thoU^a(^Tifavoi.  'AvBoTiityiai).  I^anudesflouF- 
ished  at  Constantinople  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  under  the  emperors  An- 
dronicns  H.  and  III.  Palteologi.  In  A.D.  1327 
he  was  sent  by  Andronicus  If.  as  ambassadot 
to  Venice.  As  the  Anikciogy  of  Planudes  was 
not  only  the  latest  compiled,  but  was  also  that 
which  was  recognized  as  Tht  Greek  Anthology, 
until  tiie  discovery  of  the  Anthology  of  Constan- 
tinus  Cepfaalas,  this  is  chosen  as  the  fittest  place 
for  an  account  of  the  Literary  History  of  tht 
Greek  Antkology.  I .  Materialt.  The  various  col- 
lections, to  which  their  compilers  gave  the  name 
of  Garland*  and  Antkologiet,  were  made  up  of 
short  poems,  chiefly  of  an  epigrammatic  char- 
acter, and  in  the  elegiac  metre.  The  earliest 
examples  of  such  poetry  were  fninished  by  the 
inscriptions  on  monuments,  suoh  as  those  erect- 
ed to  commemorate  heroio  deeds,  the 'statues  of 
distinguished  men,  especially  victors  in  the  pub- 
lie  games,  sepulchral  monuments,  and  dedica- 
tory offerings  in  temples  {Avadnftara) ;  to  which 
may  be  added  oracles  and  proverbial  sayings. 
At  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  Greek  lit- 
erature, poets  of  the  highest  mme  cultivated 
this  species  of  composition,  which  received  its 
most  perfect  development  from  the  hand  of  Si- 
monides.  Thenceforth,  as  a  set  form  of  poetry, 
it  became  a  fit  vehicle  for  the  brief  expression 
of  thoughts  and  sentiments  on  any  subject ;  un- 
til at  last  the  form  came  to  be  cultivated  for  its 
own  sake,  and  the  literati  of  Alexaadrea  and 
Byxantinm  deemed  the  ability  to  make  epigrama 
an  essential  part  of  the  character  of  a  Mmtdar. 
Hence  the  mere  trifling,  the  stupid  jokes,  aad 
the  wretched  personalities  which  form  so  large 
a  part  of  the  epigrammatic  poetry  contained  in 
the  Greek  Anthology.— 2.  The  Garland  of  Me- 
laager.  At  a  comparatively  early  period  in  the 
history  of  Greek  litefature,  varioiis  persons  col- 
lected epigrams  of  particular  classes,  and  witii 
reference  to  their  use  as  historical  authorities  ; 
but  the  first  person  who  made  such  a  collection 
solely  for  its  own  sake,  and  to  preserve  epi- 
grams of  all  kinds,  was  Mbleaobx,  acynic  pht- 
loaopher  of  Gadara,  in  Palestine,  about  B.C.  60. 
His  ctdleotion  contained  epigrams  by  forty-six 
poets,  of  all  ages  of  Greek  poetry,  up  to  the  moat 
ancient  lyric  period.  He  entitled  it  The  Gar- 
land (Irifavof),  with  reference  to  the  common 
compariaon  of  small  beautiful  poems  to  flowers. 
The  same  idea  is  kept  up  in  the  word  Antholo- 
gy {av6o?ayia),  which  was  adopted  by  the  next 
compiler  as  the  title  of  his  work.  The  Garland 
of  Meleager  was  arranged  in  alphabetical  order, 
according  to  the  initial  letters  of  the  first  line 
of  each  ei^gram.— 8.  The  AnOuAogy  of  Philip 
of  Theualonica  was  compiled  in  the  time  of 
Trajan,  avowedly  in  imttaUon  of  the  Garland 
of  Meleager,  and  chiefly  with  the  view  of  add- 
ing to  that  collection  the  epigrams  of  more  re- 
cent writers. — 4.  Dit^enianut,  Stralon,  and  Ih- 
ogenu  LalrtmM.    Shortly  after  Philip,  'm  the 
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reign  (x  Hadrian,  the  learned  grammarian.  Di- 
ugeniauus  of  Heraclea,  compiled  an  Antliolugy. 
which  is  entirely  lost.  It  might  have  been  well 
if  the  same  fate  had  befallen  the  very  polluted 
collcctjuD  of  his  contemporary,  Straton  of  Sar- 
dia.  About  the  same  time  Diogenes  LaCrtiua 
collected  the  epigrams  which  are  interspersed 
in  his  lives  of  the  philosophers,  into  a  separate 
book. — 5.  Agathiat  Scholasiicua,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Justinian,  made  a  collection  entitled 
KvK?.o(  infypofifidruv.  It  was  divided  into  sev- 
en booka,  according  to  subjects.  The  poems 
included  in  it  were  those  of  recent  writers,  and 
chiefly  those  of  Agaihias  bioiself  and  of  his  con- 
temporaries, BDch  as  Pautus  Silentiarins  and 
Macedonius. — 6.  Tlu  Anthology  of  Conatanlinua 
Cephalaa,  or  tkt  Palatine  Anthology.  Constan- 
tinus  Cephalas  appears  to  have  lived  about  four 
centuries  after  Agathtas,  and  to  have  flourished 
ill  the  tenth  centuiy,  under  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantinus  Porphyrogenitus.  The  labors  of  pre- 
ceding compilers  may  be  viewed  as  merely  sup- 
plementary to  the  GaWandof  Meleager;  but  the 
Anthology  of  Constantinos  Cephalas  was  an  en- 
tirely new  collection  from  the  preceding  An- 
thologies and  from  original  sources.  Nothing 
is  known  tf  Constanttne  himself.  The  MS.  of 
the  Anthology  was  discovered  by  Salmasius  in 
1606,  in  the  library  of  the  Electors  Palatine  at 
Heidelberg.  It  was  afterward  removed  to  the 
Vatican,  with  the  rest  of  the  Palatine  library 
(1633),  and  has  become  celebrated  under  the 
names  of  the  Paiatine  AiUhology  and  the  Vati- 
can Codtx  of  the  Oreek  Anthology.  This  MS. 
was  restored  to  its  old  home  at  Heidelberg  after 
the  peace  of  1816.— 7.  The  Anthology  o/  FU- 
mdea  is  arranged  in  seven  books,  eaoi  of  which, 
except  the  fifth  and  seventh,  is  divided  into 
chaiders  according  to  subjects,  and  these-chap- 
ters  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  The 
contents  of  the  books  are  as  follows :  1.  Chief- 
ly kTtiitiKTiKd,  that  is,  displays  of  skill  in  this 
species  of  poetry,  in  ninety-one  chapters.  %. 
Jocular  or  satiric  {aKunTtKu.),  chaps.  53.  3.  Se- 
pulchral {kitiTVfitia),  chaps.  32.  4.,  Inscriptions 
on  statues  of  athletes  and  other  works  of  art,  de- 
scriptions of  places,  dec.,  chaps.  33.  6.  The  Ec- 
pkraaia  of  Chrietodorus,  and  epigrams  on  stat- 
ues of  charioteers  in  the  Hitqradrome  at  Con- 
stantinople. 6.  Dedicatory  (avaff^fiariKa),  chaps. 
27.  7.  Amatory  (ipuTiKa).  Planudes  did  little 
more  than  abridge  and  rearrange  the  Anthology 
of  ConstantinuB  Cei^alas.  Only  a  few  epigrams 
are  found  in  tlie  Planadean  Anthology  which  are 
not  in  the  Palatine.  The  best  editions  of  the 
Greek  Anthology  are  by  Bntnck  and  Jacobs. 
Brunck's  edition,  which  appeared  under  the  ti- 
tle of  Analecta  Veterum  Poelarum  Gracontm,  Ar- 
gentorati,  1772-1776,  3  vols.  8vo,  contains  the 
whule  of  the  Greek  Anthology,  besides  some 
poems  which  are  not  properly  included  under 
that  title.  Brunck  adopted  a  new  arrangement ; 
he  discarded  the  books  and  chapters  of  the  early 
Anthology,  placed  together  all  the  epigrams  of 
each  poet,  and  arranged  the  poets  themselves 
in  chronological  order,  placing  those  epigrams, 
the  authsrs  of  which  were  unknown,  under  the 
separate  bead  of  &AiairoTa.  Jacobs's  edition  is 
founded  upon  Bnindc's,  bat  is  much  superior, 
and  ranks  as  the  standard  edition  of  the  Greek 
Anthology.  It  is  u  13  vols.  8va,  wmntr,  (ar 
era 


volumes  of  the  Text,  one  of  Indices,  and  inree 
ofCommeaiarici,  divided  iiiio  ei^ht  paiis, 
1795-1814.  After  the  restoratun  of  llie  MS. 
of  the  Palatine  Anthology  to  the  L^iversilv  of 
Heidelberg,  Jacobs  published  a  sepam^e  edition 
of  the  Palatine  Anthology,  Lips.,  1813-1817,  3 
vols.  - 

Plat /BA,  more  commonlj  PhxTXje.  {nMrcta. 
nXoraini:  flXarmrvf),  an  ancient  city  of  Bceotia, 
on  the  northern  slope  of  Mount  Cith^ron,  net 
far  from  the  sources  of  the  Asopus,  and  on  the 
frontiers  of  Attica.  It  was  said  lo  have  been 
founded  by  Thebes,  and  Its  name  was  com 
monly  derived  from  Platrea,  a  daughter  of  Aso 
pus.  The  town,  though  not  large,, played  an 
important  part  in  Greekhistory,and  experienced 
many  striking  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  At  an 
early  period  the  Platseans  deserted  the  Boeotian 
confederacy,  and  placed  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  Athens  ;  and  when  the  Persians 
invaded  Attica  in  B.C.  490,  they  sent  one  thou< 
sand  men  to  the  assistance  of  the  Atlieniaos, 
and  had  the  honor  of  fighting  on  their  side  at 
the  battle  of  Marathon.  Ten  years  afterward 
(480)  their  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Persian 
army  under  Xerxes  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Thebans,  and  the  place  was  still  in  ruins  in  the 
following  year  (47&),  when  the  memorable  bat- 
tle was  fought  in  their  territory  in  which  Mar- 
donius  was  defeated  and  the  independence  of 
Greece  secured.  In  consequence  of  this  vie- 
tory,  the  territory  of  Platree  was  declared  in- 
violable, and  Pausaniaa  and  the  other  Greeks 
swore  to  guarantee  its  independence;  The  sanc- 
tity of  the  city  was  still  further  secured  by  its 
being  selected  as  the  place  in  which  the  great 
festival  of  the  Elentheria  was  to  be  celebrated 
in  honor  Of  those  Greeks  who  bad  lallea  io  the 
war.  (Vid.Dicl.ofAnti^.,&rt.ELzvTHttt.iJi.)  The 
Plateans  further  received  from  the  Greeks  the 
large  sum  of  eighty  talents.  Platsc  i.aw  en- 
joyed a  prosperity  of  fifty  years ;  but  in  the 
third  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war(tS9)tbe 
Thebans  persuaded  the  Spartans  to  attack  the 
town,  and  after  a  siege  of  two  years  at  length 
succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  place 
(ti7).  Platec  was  now  razed  to  the  ground, 
but  Was  again  rebuilt  after  the  peace  of  Antal- 
cidas  (387).  It  was  destroyed  the  third  time 
by  its  inveterate  enemies,  the  Thebans,  in  374. 
It  was  once  more  restored  under  the  Macedo- 
nian supremacy,  and  continued  in  existence  till 
a  very  Ute  period.  Its  walls  were  rebnilt  by 
Justinian. 

Platamodes  [UXaTOfiudiK :  now  Aja  Kyria- 
hi),  a  promontory  in  the  west  of  Messenia^ 

Platawa,  -DM,  -D8  (TIXaTiivT?,  IlTMravov,  nXd- 
7avo(),  a  fortress  in  Phcenicia,  in  a  narrow  pass 
between  Lebanon  and  the  sea,  near  the  River 
Damnras  or  Tamyras  (now  Damur). 

PlatSa  (TUiaria,  also  -lUt,  -eiai,  -ala),  an  isl- 
and  on  the  coast  of  Cyrenaica,  in  Northern  Af^ 
rica,  the  first  place  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Greek  colonists  under  Battus.  F'ltf.CvREMA^A. 

Plato  (IIAdTOv).  1.  The  comic  poet,  wa*  a 
native  of  Athens,  contemporary  with  Aristoph- 
anes, Phrynicbus,  Eupolis,  and  Pherecrates,  and 
flourished  from  B.C.  428  to  389.  He  ranked 
among  the  very  best  poets  of  the  Old  Comedy-. 
From  the  expressions  of  the  grammarians,  and 
Gram  the  large  number  of  fragments  which  are 
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preserved,  It  is  evident  that  liis  plays  were  only 
second  in  popularity  to  those  of  Aristophanes. 
Purity  of  language,  refined  sharpness  of  wit, 
and  a  combination  of  the  vigor  of  the  Old  Com- 
edy with  the  greater  elegance  of  the  Middle  and 
the  New,  were  his  chief  characteristics.  Sui- 
das  gives  the  titles  of  thirty  of  his  dramas.  [Tlie 
fragments  of  his  comedies  are  contained  in  Mei- 
neke's  Comie.  Grac.  Fragm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  357-401, 
edit,  minor.]— 8.  The  philosopher,  was  the  son 
of  Ariston  and  Perictione  or  Potone,  and  was 
born  at  Athens  either  in  B.C.4S9  or  438.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  he  was  bom  in  the  neighbor- 
ing island  of  ^gina.  His  paternal  family  boast- 
ed of  being' descended  from  Codrue ;  his  mater- 
nal ancesutrs  of  a  relationship  with  Solon.  Pla- 
to himself  mentions  the  relationship  of  Griti- 
aa,  his  maternal  uncle,  with  SoIod.  Originally, 
we  are  told,  he  was  named  after  his  grandfa- 
ther Aristocles,  bat  in  consequence  of  the  flu- 
ency of  his  speech,  or,  as  others  bare  it,  the 
breadth  of  his  chest,  he  acquired  thai  name  un- 
der which  alone  we  know  him.  One  story  made 
him  the  sun  of  Apollo;  another  related  that  bees 
settled  upon  the  lips  of  the  sleeping  child.  He 
is  also  said  to  hare  contended,  when  a  youth, 
in  the  Isthmian  and  other  ipunes,  as  well  as  to 
bare  made  attempts  in  epio,  lyric,  and  ditby- 
rambic  poetry,  and  not  to  have  devoted  himself 
to  philosophy  till  a  later  time,  probably  aher 
Socrates  had  drawn  him  within  the  magic  cir- 
cle of  his  influence.    Plato  was  instructed  in 

Sanraar,  music,  and  gymnastics  by  the  most 
■linguisbed  teachers  of  that  time.  At  an  early 
age  be  had  become  acquainted,  tbrangb  Craty- 
Ui8,with  the  doctrines  of  Heraclitns,  and  through 
c'.Ii^r  mstnictors  with  the  philosophical  dogmas 
■A  the  Eleatics  and  of  Anaxagoras.  In  his  twen- 
tieth year  he  is  said  to  have  betaken  himself 
to  Socrates,  and  became  one  of  his  most  ar- 
ddrt  admirers.  After  the  death  of  Socrates 
(WS)  he  withdrew  to  Megnra,  where  he  proba- 
bly composed  several  of  his  dialogues,  especial- 
ly thuse  of  a  dialectical  character.  He  next 
went  to  Gyrene,  through  friendship  for  the  math- 
ematician Theodorus,  and  is  said  to  have  visited 
afVsrward  Egypt,  Sicily,  and  the  Greek  cities  in 
Lower  Italy,  through  his  eagerness  for  knowl- 
edice.  The  more  distant  journeys  of  Plato  into 
tlie  iDterior  of  Asia,  to  the  Hebrews,  Balqrlo- 
niaos,  and  Assyrians,  to  the  Magi  and  Persians, 
are  mentioned  only  by  writers  on  whom  no  re- 
liance can  be  placed.  That  Plato,  during  his  res- 
idence in  Sicily,  became  acquainted,  through 
Dion,  with  the  elder  Dionysius,  but  very  soon 
(ell  out  with  the  tyrant,  is  asserted  by  credible 
witnesses.  But  more  doubt  attaches  to  the 
story,  which  relates  that  he  was  given  up  by  the 
tyrant  to  the  Spartan  ambassador  Pollis,  by  him 
sold  into  JEgina,  and  set  at  liberty  by  the  Cy- 
renian  Anniceris.  Plato  is  said  to  have  visited 
Sicily  when  forty  years  old,  consequently  in  3S9. 
After  his  return  be  began  to  teach,  partly  in  the 
gymnasium  of  the  Academy  and  its  shady  av- 
enues, near  the  city,  between  the  exterior  Oe- 
ramicas  and  the  hill  Colonus  Hippius,  and  partly 
in  his  garden,  which  was  situated  at  Colonus. 
He  taught  gratuitously,  and  without  doubt  main- 
ly in  the  form  of  lively  dialogue  -,  yet  on  the  more 
difficult  parte  of  bis  doctrin^  system  he  probably 
delirared  also  connected  leotnres    The  more 


narrow  circle  of  his  disciples  assembled  them* 
selves  in  his  garden  at  common  simple  meals, 
and  it  was  probably  to  them  alone  that  the  in 
scription,  said  to  have  been  set  np  over  thp 
vestibule  of  the  house, "  Let  no  one  enter  whn 
is  unacquainted  with  geometry,"  had  reference. 
From  this  house  came  forth  his  nephew  Speo* 
sippus,  Xenocrales  of  Chalcedon,  Aristotle,  Hei- 
aolides  Ponticus,  Hestieus  of  Perinthus.  Philip- 
pus  the  Opuntian,  and  others,  men  from  the  most 
distant  parts  of  Greece.  To  the  wider  ciicln 
of  those  who,  without  attaching  themselves  to 
the  more  narrow  community  of  the  school, 
sOQght  instruction  and  incitement  from  him, 
such  distinguished  men  as  Chabrias,  Iphicrates, 
Timotheus,  Phoeion,  Hyperides,  Lycurgus,  and 
Isocrates  are  said  to  have  belonged.  Whether 
Demosthenes  was  of  the  numt^r  is  doubtful. 
Even  women  are  said  to  have  attached  them- 
selves to  him  as  his  disciples.  Plato's  occupa 
tion  as  an  instructor  was  twice  interrupted  by 
his  voyages  to  Sicily :  first  when  Dion,  probably 
soon  after  the  death  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  per- 
suaded him  to  make  the  attempt  to  win  the 
younger  Dionysius  to  philosophy;  the  second 
time,  a  few  years  later  (about  360),  when  the 
wish  of  bis  Pythagorean  friends,  and  the  invita- 
tion of  Dionysius  to  reconcile  Uie  disputes  which 
had"  broken  out  between  him  and  his  step-uncle 
Dion,  brought  him  back  to  Syracuse.  His  ef- 
forts were  both  times  unsuccessful,  and  he  owed 
his  own  safety  to  nothing  but  the -earnest  inter- 
cession of  Archytas.  That  Plato  cherished  the 
hope  of  realising,  through  the  conversion  of  Dio- 
nysius, his  idea  of  a  state  in  the  rising  city  of 
Syracuse,  was  a  belief  pretty  generally  spread 
in  antiquity,  and  which  finds  some  confirmation 
in  the  expressions  of  the  philosopher  himself, 
and  of  the  seventh  Platonic  letter,- which,  though 
spurious,  is  written  with  the  most  evident  ac- 
quaintance with  the  matters  treated  of  With 
the  exception  of  these  two  visits  to  Sicily,  Plato 
was  occupied  from  the  time  when  be  opened  the 
school  in  the  Academy  in  giving  instruction  and 
in  the  composition  of  his  works.  He  died  in  the 
eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  B.C.  347.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  be  died  while  writing  ;  accord- 
ing to  others,  at  a  marriage  feast.  According 
to  his  last  will,  bis  garden  remained  the  property 
of  the  school,  and  passed,  considerably  increased 
by  subsequent  additions,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Neo-PIatonists,  who  kept  as  a  festival  his  birth- 
day as  well  as  that  of  Socrates.  Athenians  and 
strangers  honored  bis  memory  by  monuments. 
Still  he  had  no  lack  of  enemies  and  enriers. 
He  was  attacked  by  contemporary  comic  poets, 
as  Tbeopompua,  Alexis,  Cratinua  the  younger, 
and  others,  by  one-sided  SocraticSi  as  Antisthfi- 
nes,  Diogenes,  and  the  later  Megarics,  and  also 
by  the  Epicureans,  Stoics,  certain  Peripatetics, 
and  later  writers  eager  for  detraction.  Thus 
even  Antisthenes  ana  Aristoxenus  charged  him 
with  sensuality,  avarice,  and  sycophancy  ;  ami 
others  with  vanity,  ambition,  and  envy  toward 
other  Soeratics,  l^tagoras,  Epicharmus,  and 
Philolaus. — Thk  Writiwoo  or  Plato.  These 
writings  have  come  down  to  us  complete,  an'l 
have  always  been  admired  as  a  model  of  the 
union  of  artistic  perfection  with  philosophical 
acuteness  and  depth.  They  are  in  the  lorm  of 
di  iloeue ;  but  Plato  was  not  the  lirst  writei  whe 
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iNU{]io]re(l  it-i  dlyle  of  composition  fur  philowtph- 
leal  iiisiruclion.  Zenu  the  Elealic  lind  already 
writtea  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer. 
Alexamenus  the  Teian  and  Snpliron  in  the 
mimes  had  treated  ethical  subjects  in  the  form 
of  dialogue.  XenophoD,.£9chines,ADti8tbenes, 
Euclides.  and  other  Socratics  also  had  made  use 
of  the  dialogistio  form  ;  but  Plato  lias  handled 
this  form  not  onl;  with  greater  mastery  than 
any  one  who  preceded  him,  but,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, with  the  distinct  intention  of  keeping  by  this 
very  meaas  true  to  the  admonition  of  Socrates, 
not  to  curomuaicate  instruction,  but  to  lead  to 
the  spontaneous  diacorery  of  it.  The  dialogues 
of  Plato  are  closely  connected  with  one  another, 
ud  rarioua  arrangements  of  them  have  been 
proposed.  Schleiermacher  divides  them  into 
three  series  or  classes.  In  the  first  he  consid- 
ers Uiat  the  germs  of  dialectic  and  of  the  doc- 
trine of  ideas  begia  to  nnfuld  themselves  io  all 
the  flreahnOM  of  youthful  inspiration ;  in  the 
second,  those  germs  develop  themselves  further 
by  means  of  dialectic  investigations  respecting 
the  difference  between  common  and  philosoph- 
ical acquaintance  with  things,  respecting  notion 
and  knowledge  (ddfa  and  lirtajiiuj)) ;  in  the  third 
they  receive  their  completion  by  means  of  an 
objectively  act  i^ufic  working  out,  with  the  sep- 
aration of  ethics  and  physics.  The  first  series 
embraces,  according  to  Scbleiennacbei,  tYnsPha- 
irut,  Lyais,  Protagorat,  Laehet,  Ckarmidea,  £»• 
^\yphron,  and  Parmeni(Ua;  to  which  may  be  add- 
ed aa  an  appemlix,  the  Apologia,  Crilo,  Ion,  Hip- 
mm  Minor,  Hipparchut,Mitu)9,  tad  AUibiadet  II. 
The  second  series  contains  the  Oorgias,  Tkeate- 
tat,Meno,EutiijfiUmu»,  CnUybu,  Si^kiata,  Petit- 
ieuM,Symporittm,Phado,  mdPlMebtu;  to  which 
inay  be  added  as  an  appendix,  the  Theaget, 
klrasttg,  Aleibiadet  I.,  MauxenuM,  Hippttu  Major, 
and  Ciitophon.  The  third  series  comprises  the 
Republic,  Timxaa,  Critiat,  and  the  Lim:  This 
arrangement  is  perhaps  the  best  that  has  hith- 
erto teen  made  of  the  dialogoes,  though  open  to 
exception  in  several  partieulaiB.  The  genaine- 
ness  of  several  of  the  dialogues  has  been  ques- 
tioned,  bat  for  the  most  part  on  insufficient 
grounds.  The  Epinomit,  however,  is  probably 
to  be  assigned  to  a  disciple  of  Plato,  the  Minot 
and  Hi^orchua  to  a  Socratic.  The  second  Aid- 
HadeM  was  attributed  by  ancient  critics  to  Xeno- 

Ehon.  The  Anteratta  and  Ciitophon  are  proba- 
ly  of  much  later  origin.  The  Platonic  letters 
were  composed  at  dinerent  periods :  the  oldest 
of  them,  the  seventh  and  eighth,  probably  by  dis- 
ciples of  Plato.  The  dialogues  Demodocut,  Sity- 
phus,  Eryxiat,  Axiochus,  and  th08$  on  justice  and 
virtue,  were  with  good  reason  regarded  by  an- 
cient critics  as  spurious,  and  with  them  may  be 
aaaociated  tt»  Hipparekua,  Thtagea,  and  the  Def- 
inilionM.  Tba  genuineness  of  the  first  Meibia- 
de»  seems  doulmbl.  The  malUr  Bippiat,  the 
Ion,  and  tbeMenexentu,  on  the  other  hand,  which 
are  assailed  by  many  modern  critics,  may  very 
well  maintain  their  gronod  as  occasional  com- 
positions of  Plato. — Tbs  PaiLosopaT  of  Plato. 
The  nature  of  this  vmk  will  allow  only  a  few 
6rief  remarks  npon  this  subject  The  attempt 
to  combine  poetryand  philosophy  (the  two  funda- 
mental tendeooiea  trftite  Greek  mind)  gives  to 
the  Platonic  dialogues  a  charm  which  irresisti- 
Ut  MUaots  OS,  though  we  may  have  but  a  defl- 
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otent  compreheusiun  of  their  subjitct  matter. 
PJatu,  like  Suorates,  was  penetrated  with  the 
idea  liiat  wisdom  is  the  attribute  of  the  God- 
head; that  philosophy,  springing  from  tl.e  im 
^alse  to  know,  is  the  necessity  of  the  ioteFlectoal 
man,  and  the  greatest  of  the  blessings  in  whioh 
he  participates-  When  once  we  strive  aftei 
Wisdom  with  the  intensity  of  a  lover,  she  be- 
comes the  true  consecration  and  purification  of 
the  soul,  adapted  to  lead  us  from  the  night-like 
to  the  true  day.  An  approach  to  wisdom,  how- 
ever,  presupposes  an  original  communion  with 
Being,  truly  so  called ;  and  this  communion 
again  presupposes  the  divine  nature  or  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  the  impulse  to  become  like 
the  Eternal.  This  impulse  is  tlie  love  which 
generates  in  Truth,  and  the  deveh  (:.Dei  I  of  it 
is  termed  Dialeciiet.  Out  of  the  pbilMopQical 
impulse  which  is  developed  by  Dialeeiiet,  not 
only  correct  knowledge,  but  also  correct  action, 
springs  forth.  Socrates'adoctrine  respecting  the 
unity  of  virtue,  and  that  it  consists  in  true,  vigor- 
ous, and  practicsl  knowledge,  is  intended  to  be 
set  forth  in  a  preliminary  manner  in  the  Prota- 
goras and  the  smaller  dialogues  attached  to  it 
They  are  designed,  therefore,  to  introduce  a 
foundatioa  for  ethics,  by  the  refutation  of  the 
common  views  that  were  entertained  of  morab 
and  of  virtue  ;  for  although  not  even  the  words 
ethics  and  physics  occur  in  Plato,  and  even  dia- 
lectics are  not  treated  of  as  a  distinct  and  sep- 
arate province,  yet  he  must  rightly  be  regarded 
as  the  originator  of  the  three-fold  division  of 
philosophy,  inasmuch  as  he  had  before  him  Um 
decided  object  to  develop  the  Socratio  metbo>i 
into  a  scientific  system  of  dialectics,  that  should 
Bupidy  the  grounds  of  our  knowled^  as  well  aa 
of  our  moral  action  (physics  and  ethics),  and 
therefore  be  separates  the  general  investiga* 
tions  on  knowledge  and  understanding,  at  least 
relatively,  from  those  which  refer  to  physics  and 
ethics.  Accordingly,  the  Thentetus,  Sophiates, 
Parmenides,  and  Cratylus,  are  principally  dia- 
lectical ;  the  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Politicua,  Pbi- 
lebus,  and  the  Politics,  principally  ethical;  while 
the  TimgeuB  is  exclusively  physical.  IHato's 
dialectics  and  ethics,  however,  have  been  more 
successful  than  bis  physics.  Plato's  doctrine 
of  ideas  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  parts 
of  his  system.  He  maintained  that  the  exist 
eoce  of  things,  cognizable  only  by  means  ol 
conception,  is  their  true  essence,  their  idea 
Hence  he  asserts  that  to  deny  tbe  reality  trt 
ideas  is  to  destroy  all  scientific  research.  He  de- 
parted from  the  original  meaning  of  tbe  wore 
idea  (namely,  that  of  form  or  figure),  inasmuct 
as  he  understood  by  it  tbe  unities  (ivudeci  /lovu- 
6e()  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  tbe  visiUe,  the 
changeable,  and  which  can  only  be  reached 
pure  thinking.  He  included  under  the  exptes- 
sion  idea  every  thing  stable  amid  the  changes 
of  mere  phenomena,  all  really  existing  and  ud- 
changeable  dcfinitudes,  by  which  the  changes 
of  tbmgs  and  our  knowledge  of  them  are  coi^ 
ditiooed,  such  as  the  ideas  of  genus  and  i^pecie^ 
tbe  laws  and  ends  of  nature,  ju  also  the  prie- 
otples  of  cognition  and  of  moral  action,  and  tbe 
essences  of  individual,  concrete,  thinking  soub. 
Hia  system  of  ethics  was  founded  upon  hisdia* 
lecticc,  as  is  remarked  above.  Hence  be  as 
aert^'  Uiat,  not  beinff  io  a  condition  to  grasp  tie 
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dea  ol  ttie  good  with  full  distioctneas,  wb  are 
able  to  approximate  to  it  only  bo  far  as  we  ele- 
vate the  powerof  thinking  to  its  original  purity. 
The  best  editiona  of  the  collected  wona  of  Plato 
are  by  Bekker,  Berol.  181S-1818 ;  by  Stall- 
baum,  Gotha,  1837,  teq.,  [not  yet  completed]  ; 
and  by  Orelli  and  others,  Turic,  1839,  4ta. 

[Platok.  1.  The  comnaander  of  Oreum  for 
Philip,  betrayed  the  town  to  the  Romans,  B  C. 
307.— 3.  The  brother  of  Gentius.  the  lUyrian 
king,  called  Plator  by  Livy,  but  Plenratns  fay 
Fblybios.  Vid.  pLcintATDs.— 3.  OfDyrrbachitiin, 
was  alain  by  Piso,  proconsul  in  Macedonia  B.C. 
57,  aUhough  he  had  beeq  bospit^ly  received  in 
the  house  of  Plator.] 

PladtIa  Gehs,  a  plebeian  gens  at  Rome.  The 
name  is  also  written  Plotiua,  just  as  we  bare 
both  ClodiuM  and  Clmdou.  TYtB  gena  was  di- 
Tided  into  Uie  families  of  Hyptaut,  Procului, 
SUvamtBt  Vemto,  Venas;  and  althoagh  several 
members  of  these  faroUiea  obtained  the  consul* 
Aip,  none  of  them  are  of  sufficient  importance 
to  require  a  separate  notice. 

pLADTiAHfs,  FtTLvloa,  an  African  by  birth,  the 
feUow-towDBman  of  Septimios  Severaa.  He 
served  as  pr«!feet  of  the  pnetoriom  under  this 
emperor,  who  loaded  him  with  honors  and 
wealth,  and  virtually  made  over  much  of  the 
Imperial  aotborily  into  his  hands.  Intoxicated 
by  these  distinctions,  Plaetlanoa  indulged  in  the 
iiuMt  despotic  tyranny,  and  perpetrated  acts  of 
onid^  almoat  beyond  beliet  Id  A-D.  SOS  hia 
daughter  Plaatiila  was  married  tq  CaiBoalla ; 
bat  naving  discovered  the  dislike  cherished  by 
Caracalla  toward  both  his  daughter  and  himself, 
and  looking  forward  with  apprehension  to  the 
f'ownfall  wntcb  awaited  bim  upon  the  death  of 
ibe  sovereign,  he  formed  a  plot  against  the  life 
DOth  of  Septimius  and  Caracalla.  His  treach- 
ery was  discovered,  and  he  was  immediately 
put  to  death,  SOS.  His  danghter  Plaatiila  was 
banidMd  first  to  Sicily,  and  subsequently  to 
Lipara,  where  she  was  treated  with  the  greatest 
harshness.  After  the  murder  of  Geta  in  213, 
Plautilla  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  her  hus- 
band. 

Plaotilla.    Vid.  Plaotiamos. 

PlaciIds.  1.  A.,  a  man  of  eoasular  rank, 
who  WHS  sent  tqr  the  Emperor  Clandias  in  A.D. 
43  to  Bubdne  Britain.  He  remained  in  Britain 
four  years,  and  subdued  the  southern  part  of  the 
Island.  He  obtained  an  ovation  on  bis  return 
to  Rome  in  47. — 2.  A  Roman  jurist,  who  lived 
about  the  time  of  Vespasian,  and  is  eited  by  aub- 
Beqpent  joriata. 

PbADTos,  the  most  eeldirated  eomfo  poet  of 
Rome,  was  a  native  of  Sarsina,  a  small  village 
in  Umbria.  He  ia  nsually  called  Sf-  Aetiu*  PUu^ 
tut,  hot  bis  real  name,  as  an  eminent  modem 
scholar  has  shown,  was  T.  Macciub  Pladtds. 
The  date  of  his  birth  is  nncertain,  but  it  may 
be  placed  about  B.C.  254.  He  probably  came 
to  Rome  at  an  early  age,  since  he  displays  such 
a  perfect  mastery  of  the  Latin  language,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  Greek  literature,  which  he 
could  hardly  l.ave  acquired  in  a  provincial  town. 
Whether  he  ever  obtained  the  Roman  franchise 
is  doubtful.  When  he  arrived  at  Rome  he  was 
in  needy  cireamstanceStandwasfiratemplc^ed 
in  the  service  of  the  actors.  With  the  money 
be  had  savnd  In  this  Inferior  atatiun  he  fe* 


Rome  and  set  np  tn  bvsiness,  but  hia  Epociila 
tions  failed  ;  he  retumbd  to  Home,  and  liis  ne- 
cessities obliged  him  to  enter  the  servicu  of  s 
baKer  who  employed  him  in  turning  a  handmill. 
While  in  this  degrading  occupation  he  wrote 
three  plnya,  the  sale  of  which  to  the  managers 
of  the  pulitic  games  enabled  him  to  quit  his 
drudgery  and  begin  his  literary  career.  He  was 
then  probably  about  thirty  years  of  age  (224], 
and  accordingly  commenced  writing  comedies 
a  few  years  before  the  breakine  out  of  the  sec* 
imd  Punic  war.  He  continaed  his  literary  oc- 
cupation for  about  forty  years,  and  died  in  184, 
when  he  was  seventy  yeara  of  age.  His  con- 
temporaries at  first  were  Liviua  Andronicus  and 
Naevius,  afterward  Enniua  and  Cecilius  :  Ter- 
ence did  not  rise  into  notice  till  almost  twenty 
yeaiB  after  hia  death.  Daring  the  long  time 
that  he  held  possession  of  the  stage,  lie  was 
always  a  great  favorite  of  the  people ;  and  he 
expressed  a  bold  consciousness  of  his  own  pow 
ers  in  the  epitaph  which  he  wrote  for  his  tomb, 
and  which  baa  come  down  to  us  : 

"  Poabpuun  est  mortem  aptat  Flantiu,  comoBdift  higet 
SoenA  dMerto,  debi  riiui,  htdni  iaeaMpM 

naatas  wrote  a  great  number  of  comedies, 
and  in  the  last  centary  of  the  republic  there 
were  one  hundred  and  thirty  plays  which  bore 
bis  name.  Most  of  these,  however,  were  not 
considered  genuine  by  the  beat  Roman  critics.- 
There  were  several  works  written  apon  (be  sub- 
ject ;  and  of  these  the  most  celebrated  was  the 
treatise  of  Varro,  entitled  (^*ttiMti<mt»  Plautina. 
Varro  limited  the  undoubtoH  comedies  of  the 
poet  to  twenty-one,  which  were  hence  called 
the  Fabvla  Varrimiante.  These  Varronian  com- 
edies are  the  same  as  those  which  have  come 
down  to  our  own  time,  with  the  loss  of  one. 
At  present  we  possess  only  twenty  comedies 
of  Plaotos ;  but  there  were  originally  twenty- 
one  in  the  manuscripts,  and  the  Yidularia,  which 
was  the  twenty-first,  and  which  came  last  in 
the  collection,  was'lom  off  from  the  manuscript 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  titles  of  the  twenty- 
one  Varronian  plays  are,  1.  Ampkitruo.  2.  Ati- 
noTM.  3.  A«luUria.  4.  Ca^ivi.  5.  CuraUio. 
6.  Catina.  7.  Citt^UtriA.  8.  ^Hau.  9.  Baa- 
ekidtt.  10.  MnttUttria.  11.  Menaekm.  IS. 
Mile*.  13.  Mmator.  14.  Pnttdebu,  15.  Pet- 
nvlua.  16.  Perta,  17.  Rudtmt.  18.  Stichiu. 
19.  Trimtmrnut.  20.  TTuctdentua.  21.  Vidtt. 
laria.  This  ia  the  order  in  which  they  occur  in 
the  manuscripts,  though  probably  not  the  one 
in  which  tbey  were  originally  arranged  by  Varra 
Tbepresentorderisevidentlyalphabetical;  tlie 
initt^  letter  of  the  title  of  each  play  ia  alone  re- 
garded, and  no  attention  is  paid  to  those  which 
follow:  hence  we  find  Captiti,  Curculio,  Canna, 
Citlellaria :  Mowtidlmia,  Menachmi,  Mde»,  Mer- 
eator:  Paeudobtt,  Panulut,  Perta.  The  play  of 
the  BateJadet  foxfOB  the  only  exception  to  the 
alphabetical  order.  It  was  probably  placed  after 
the  Bfidicua  by  some  copyist,  because  he  had 
observed  that  Plautus,  in  the  Bacchides  (ii.,  2, 
86),  referred  to  the  Epidicut  as  an  earlier  work. 
The  names  of  the  comedies  are  either  taken 
from  some  leading  character  in  the  play,  or  from 
some  circumstance  which  occurs  in  it:  those 
titica  ending  in  aria  are  adjectives,  giving  a 
general  de«!>riptioa  of  the  play :  thus  Aiimiria 
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lit  tlie  "  Aas-Comedy."  The  comedies  of  Plaa- 
liia  enjoyed  unrivalled  popularity  among  the 
Koinans,  and  continueJ  to  be  represented  down 
(u  the  time  of  Diocletian.  The  continued  popu- 
larity of  Plaulus  tlirougli  so  many  centuries  was 
owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  his  being  a  na- 
tional poet.  Though  be  founds  his  plays  upon 
Urenfc  models,  the  (^aracters  in  them  act,  speak, 
and  jnhe  like  genuine  Romans,  and  ho  thereby 
secured  the  sympathy  of  his  audience  more  com- 
pletely than  Terence  could  ever  have  done. 
Whether  Piautus  borrowed  the  plan  of  all  his 
plays  from  Greek  models,  it  is  impossible  to  sny. 
The  ChttlUria,  BacckideM,  Peetatlva,  and  Sticliut 
were  taken  from  Menander,  the  Catina  and  £11- 
ietu  from  Diphilus,  and  the  Mercator  and  the 
Tnmtmmut  from  Philemon,  and  many  others 
were  undoubtedly  founded  upon  Greek  originals. 
But  in-all  cases  Piautus  allowed  himself  much 
greater  liberty  than  Terence ;  and  in  some  in- 
atancea  be  appears  to  have  aimply  taken  the 
leadiag  idea  of  the  play  from  the  Greek,  and  to 
have  filled  it  up  in  his  own  fashion.  It  has  been 
inferred  from  a  well-known  line  of  Horace 
{Epitt.,  ii.,  1,  68),  "  Piautus  ad  exemplar  Siculi 
properare  Epichanni,"  that  Plautua  took  great 
pama  to  imitate  £picharmus.  But  there  is  no 
correspondence  between  any  of  the  existing 
playa  of  Piautus  and  the  known  titles  of  the 
comedies  of  Eptcbarmus ;  and  the  verb  prope- 
rare probably  has  reference  only  to  the  Uveliness 
and  energy  of  Flautua'a  style,  in  which  be  bore 
a  resemblaoce  to  the  Sicilian  poet.  It  was, 
however,  not  only  with  the  common  people  that 
PlantuB  was  a  favorite ;  educated  Romans  read 
and  admired  bia  works  down  to  the  latest  times. 
Cicero  {De  Off.,  i.,  39)  places  his  wit  on  a  par 
with  that  of  the  old  Attic  comedy,  and  St.  Jerome 
used  to  coDsole  himself  with  the  perusal  of  the 
poet  aAer  spending  many  nights  in  tears  on  ac- 
count of  his  past  sins.  The  favorable  opinion 
which  the  ancients  entertained  of  the  merits 
of  Piautus  has  been  confirmed  by  the  judgment 
of  the  best  moctern  critics,  and  h^  the  fact  that 
several  of  bis  idaya  Jiare  been  imitated  by  many 
of  the  best  modem  poets.  Thus  the  Ampkiinto 
has  been  imitated  by  Moliere  and  Drydcn,  the 
Aulularia  by  Moliere  in  his  Avare,  the  Mottel- 
laria  by  Regnard,  Addison,  and  others,  the  Me- 
nachmi  by  Sbakspeare  in  his  Comedy  of  Errort, 
the  TViimflMiiu  by  Leaaing  in  bia  Sehaiz,  and 
60  with  others.  Horace  (D$  ArU  Poii.,  270), 
indeed,  ezpresses  a  less  favorable  opinion  of 
Plaiitus ;  bat  it  must  be  recollected  that  the 
taste  of  Horace  bad  been  formed'  by  a  difibrent 
school  of  literature,  and  that  he  disliked  ^e 
ancient  poeta  of  his  country.  Moreover,  it  is 
|m>bable  that  the  censure  of  Horace  does  not 
refer  to  the  general  character  of  Platitua^  po> 
etry,  but  merel;;^  to  bis  inharmonious  verses  and 
to  some  of  his  jests.  The  text  of  Piautus  has 
cume  down  to  us  in  a  very  corrupt  state.  It 
contains  many  lacunie  and  interpolations.  Thus 
the  Aulularia  has  lost  its  conclusion,  the  Bac- 
rkidet  its  commencement,  &c.  Of  the  present 
.Himplete  editions,  the  best  are  by  Botbe,  Lips., 
1834,  2  vols.  8vo,  and  by  Weise,  Quedlinb., 
1837-1838,  S  vols.  8vo,  [2d  edition,  1847-48, 
S  vols.  8vo] ;  but  Ritschl's  edition,  of  which  the 
first  volume  only  ha?  yet  appeared  (Bonn.,  IS49), 
will  far  surpass  all  Jtbera. 
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Plavis  (now  Piave),  a  river  in  Venelia,  in  tbc 
north  of  Italy,  which  fell  into  the  Sinus  Ter 
gestinus. 

P-.EiADRB  (UXtiuSec  or  UeJuiuiei),  the  Plc;sds 
are  usually  called  the  daughters  of  Atlas  anr 
Plel&ne,  whence  they  bear  the  name  of  (lie  At' 
lanlidea.  They  were  called  Vergilia  by  the  Ko 
mans.  They  were  the  sisters  of  the  Hyadra 
and  seven  in  number,  six  of  whom  are  describCL 
as  visible,  and  the  seventh  as  invisible.  Some 
call  the  seventh  Sterope,  and  relate  that  slie  be- 
came invisible  from  shame,  because  she  alune 
among  her  sisters  bad  bad  intercourse  with  a 
mortal  man ;  otbera  c^ll  her  Electra,  and  make 
her  disappear  from  tlie  choir  of  her  Bisters  on 
account  of  her  grief  at  the  destructiMi  of  the 
bouse  of  Dardanus.  The  Pleiades  are  said  to 
have  made  away  with  themselves  from  grief  at 
the  death  of  their  sisters,  the  Hyades,  or  at  the 
fate  of  their  father  Atlas,  and  were  afterward 
placed  aa  stars  at  ibe  bw;k  of  Taurus^  where 
they  formed  a  cloater  resembling  a  buncb  of 
grapes,  whence  they  were  sometimes  called 
fioTpv^.  According  to  another  alory,  the  Plei- 
ades were  virgin  companions  of  Diana  (Arte- 
mis), and,  together  with  their  mother  Pleione, 
were  pursued  by  the  hunter  Orion  in  fioeotia , 
their  prayer-to  be  rescued  from  htm  was  heard 
by  the  gods,  and  they  were  metamorphosed  into 
doves  {neXttaifi),  and  placed  among  the  etars. 
The  rising  of  the  Pleiades  in  Italy  was  about 
the  beginning  of  May,  and  their  setting  about 
the  beginning  of  November.  Their  names  are 
Electra,  Maia,  Taygete,  Alcyone,  Celaeno,  -Ster- 
ope, and  Merope. 

PLEioNa  {IDDilovti),  a  daughter  of  Oceaous 
and  mother  of  the  Pleiades  by  Atlaa.  VH 
Atlas  and  Plbiadbs. 

[pLEiiiKiDa,  Q ,  proprietor  and  legatus  of 
Scipio  Africanus,  was  sent  in  B.C.  S05  against 
the  town  of  Locri,  in  Southern  Italy,  which  still 
continued  in  the  possession  of  the  Cariha^in 
ians.  He  took  the  town,  of  which  lie  was  left 
^vernor  by  Scipto ;  but  faia  treatment  of  tb« 
inhabitants  was  so  oniel  that  they  sent  to  Kome 
to  make  complaint,  and  the  senate  ordered  bia 
return ;  he  was  thrown  into  prison  B.C.  S04. 
but  died  before  bis  trial  came  on.] 

pLSHHYBTm  {UXtf/^vpiov  :  now  Punia  i\  Gi- 

fanU),  a  promontoiy  on  the  soutliern  coaat  of 
icily,  immediately  aonth  of  Syracuse. 
pLBUKoxIr,  a  small  tribe  in  GalUa  Belgica, 
subject  to  the  Nervii. 

PLBUEAT(;t.(nAroparor).  1.  King  Of  Illyria, 
was  the  son  of  ScerdilaTdas.  His  name  occurs 
as  an  ally  of  the  Romans  in  the  second  Panic 
war,  and  in  their  subseijuent  wars  in  Greece. 
—ft.  A  brother  of  Gentiua,  and  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding. Vid.  Platob.  He  was  put  to  death 
by  Gentius  in  order  that  the  king  miglit  himself 
marry  a  daughter  of  Mmunins,  who  had  been 

betrothed  to  Pleuratua  3.  A  son  of  Gentius, 

king  of  Illyria,  who  was  taken  prisoner,  tcwether 
with  his  father,  and  carried  captive  to  Rome, 
— 4.  An  Illyrian  exile,  of  wliose  services  Per- 
seus, king  of  NIacedonia,  availed  himself  on  hia 
embassies  to  Gentius,  king  of  Illyria,  in  B-C 
169.] 

Pleurok  (U^tvpuv:  UXtvpuviof),  an  ancient 
ciiy  in  .£tolia,  and  along  with  Calydon  the  moat 
important  in  tbe  country,  wna  situated  at  a  IH 
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08  distance  from  tbe  coast,  northwest  from  the 
nioBtb  of  the  EvenaB,  and  on  the  southero  slope 
ofMoaDtAntcynthusorCoriua.  It  was  originally 
inhabited  by  tbeCuretrs.  This  ancientcity  was 
iihaui<oned  by  its  inhal'itants,  when  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  laid  waste  the  surroDnding  country, 
and  a  new  city  was  built  under  the  same  name  to 
the  west  of  the  ancient  one.  The  two  cities  are 
distingQished  by  geogr-iphera  nader  the  names 
of  01(1  Plearon  and  New  Pleuron  respectively. 

Pi.ifNtDS.  1.  C.  Pliw.ob  Skcokdds,  the  cele- 
tiraled  author  of  the  Htstoria  Naturalu,  and  fre- 
tjuently  called  Pliny  the  elder,  was  born  A.D. 
33,  either  at  Verona  or  Novum  Comum  (now 
Como),  in  the  north  of  Italy.  But  whichever 
was  the  i^ace  of  bis  hiilb,  it  is  certain  that  his 
family  belonged  to  Norum  Ckunam,  since  the 
estates  of  the  elder  Pli&y  were  situated  there, 
the  younger  Pliny  was  born  there,  and  several 
inscriptions  found  in  tKo  neighborhood  relate  to 
variuus  members  of  the  family.  He  came  to 
Rome  while  still  yonng,  and  being  descended 
from  a  family  of  wealth  and  distinction,  he  bad 
the  means  at  his  dispiisal  for  availing  himself 
of  the  inatruction  of  Uie  best  teachers  to  be 
found  in  the  imperial  city.  At  the  age  of  about 
twenty-three  he  went  to  Germany,  where  he 
served  under  L.  Pomfrtinias  Secondus,  of  whom 
he  afterward  wrote  a  memoir,  and  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  command  of  a  troop  of  cavalry  {-prte- 
fectut  ala).  It  appeals  from  notices  of  his  own 
that  he  travelled  over  moet  of  the  Urontier  of 
Germany,  having  .visited  the  Caaof,  the  sources 
of  the  Danube,  &c.  It  was  in  the  intervals 
snatched  from  his  military  duties  that  he  com- 
posed his  treatise  dt  Jaeulatione  equeatri.  At 
the  same  time  he  commenced  a  history  of  the 
Germanic  wars,  which  be  afterward  completed 
in  twenty  books.  He  retorned  to  Rome  with 
PompoDius  (S3),  and  applied  biotself  to  tbe 
study  of  jurisprudence.  He  practiced  for  some 
time  as  a  pleader,  but  does  uot  seem  to  have 
distinguished  himself  very  greatly  in  that  ca- 
pacity. The  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Nero 
he  spent  in  retirement,  chiefly,  oo  doaht,  at  his 
.  native  place.  It  may  have  been  with  a  view 
tu  tbe  edueatioo  of  bis  nephew  that  be  com- 
posed the  work  entitled  Studiotua^  an  extensive 
treatise  in  three  books,  occupying  six  volumes, 
in  which  be  marked  out  the  course  that  should 
be  pursued  in  the  training  of  a  young  orator, 
from  tbe  cradle  to  the  completion  of  his  educa- 
tion and  bis  entrance  into  public  life.  Daring 
tbe  reign  of  Nero  be  wrote  a  grammatical  wmrk 
in  eight  books,  entitled  Dabiut  Senu;  and  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  reign  of  this  emperor  be 
was  appointed  procurator  in  Spain.  He  was 
here  in  71,  when  his  brother-in-law  died,  leav* 
ing  his  son,  the  younger  Pliny,  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  uncle,  who,  on  account  of  his  ab- 
sence,  was  obliged  to  intrust  tbe  care  of  him  to 
Virginias  Rufus.  Pliny  returned  to  Rome  in 
tbe  reign  of  Vespasian,  shoiily  before  78,  when 
be  adopted  his  nephew.  He  had  known  Ves- 
pasian in  the  Germanic  wars,  and  the  emperor 
received  htm  into  the  number  of  his  most  inti- 
mate friends.  It  was  at  this  period  of  his  life 
that  be  wrote  a  continuation  of  tbe  history  of 
AuAdine  Bastus,  in  tbirty>one  books,  canying 
the  narrative  do^n  to  bis  own  times.  Of  his 
nunaer  of  life  at  this  period  an  interesting  ac- 


count has  been  preserved  by  hia  nejihc  w  ( Epitt., 
iil.,  S).  It  was  his  practice  to  begin  to  spend 
a  portion  of  the  nigbt  in  studying  by  can- 
dle-light, at  the  festival  of  the  Yulcanalia  (to- 
ward the  end  of  August),  at  first  at  a  late  tintir 
of  the  night,  in  winter  at  one  or  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Before  it  was  light  he  betook 
himself  to  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  and  alter 
executing  SQCh  commissions  as  he  might  be 
charged  with,  rMurned  home  and  devoted  the 
time  which  he  still  bad  remaining  to  study. 
Aftera  slender  meal,  he  would,  in  the  summer- 
time, lie  in  the  sunshine  while  some  one  read 
to  him,  he  himself  making  notes  and  extracts. 
He  never  read  any  thing  without  making  ex- 
tracts in  thia  iray,  for  he  nsed  to  nj  that  thcje 
was  no  book  so  had  bat  that  some  good  might 
be  got  out  of  it.  He  would  then  take  a  co!d 
bath,  and  after  a  slight  repast  sleep  a  very  lit- 
tle, and  then  pursue  his  studies  till  the  time  of 
the  ccena.  During  thia  meal  some  book,  was 
read  to,  and  commented  on  by  him.  At  table, 
as  mi^t  be  supposed,  he  spent  but  a  short  time. 
Such  W9S  his  mode  of  life  when  in  the  midst 
of  the  bustle  and  confusion  of  the  city.  When 
in  retirement  in  the  country,  the  time  spent  in 
the  bath  was  nearly  the  only  interval  not  allot- 
ted to  study,  and  that  he  reduced  to  the  nar- 
rowest limits;  for  during  all  the  process  of 
scraping  and  rubbing  he  had  some  book  read  to 
him,  or  himself  dictated.  When  on  a  journey 
be  had  a  secretary  by  fais  aide  with  a  hook  and 
tableta.  By  thia  incessant  application,  perse, 
vered  in  throughout  life,  he  amassed  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  materials,  and  at  his  death  left 
to  his  nephew  one  hundred  and  sixty  volumina 
of  notes  (eUetoTum  eommetUarii),  written  ex- 
tremely small  on  both  sides.  With  some  reason 
mij^t  his  nephew  say  that,  when  compared  with 
Pliny,  those  who  bad  spent  their  whole  lives  in 
literary  pursuits  seemed  as  if  they  had  npent 
them  in  nothing  else  than  sleep  and  idleness 
From  the  materials  which  he  bad  in  this  wa> 
collected  he  compiled  his  celebrated  Hiaiorin 
ffaluralia,  which  he  published  about  77.  The  de- 
tails of  Pliny's  death  are  given  in  a  letter  of  the 
younger  Pliny  to  Tacitus  (£p.,  vi.,  16).  He^ier 
ished  in  the  celebrated  eruption  of  Vesuvius, 
which  overwhelmed  Hercnlanenm  and  Pompeii, 
in  79,  being  fifty-six  years  of  age.  He  was  at  the 
time  stationed  at  Misenum  in  the  command  of 
the  Roman  fleet ;  and  it  was  his  anxiety  to  ex- 
amine more  closely  the  extraordinary  pheennm 
enoD,  which  led  him  to  sail  to  Stabise,  where 
he  landed  and  perished.  The  only  work  of 
Pliny  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  bis  /f»/o- 
ria  NatuTolit.  By  Natural  History  the  ancients 
understood  more  than  modem  writers  would 
usually  include  in  the  subject.  It  embraced 
astronomy,  meteorology,  geography,  mineralo- 
gy, zoology,  botany — in  short,  every  thing  that 
does  not  relate  to  tbe  results  of  hnman  skill  or 
the  products  of  human  faculties.  Pliny,  how- 
ever, has  not  kept  within  oven  these  extensive 
limits.  He  has  broken  in  upon  the  plan  implied 
by  the  title  of  the  work,  by  considerable  digres- 
sions on  human  inventions  and  institutions 
(book  vii.),  and  on  the  history  of  the  fine  arts 
(xxxv.-zxxvii.).  Minor  digressions  on  similar 
topics  are  also  interspersed  in  various  parts  of 
the  woric,  the  arrangement  of  which  lo  otb« 
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fespettta  exhibits  bat  little  scienlific  discnroina- 
Iton.  Ir.  comprises,  as  Pliny  says  in  the  pref- 
ace, twenty  thousand  matters  oC  importance, 
urawn  from  about  two  thousand  volumes.  It 
is  divided  into  thirty-seven  books,  the  first  of 
which  consists  of  a  dedicatory  epistle  to  Titus, 
fi  llowed  by  a  table  of  contents  of  the  other 
bticks.  When  it  ia  remembered  that  this  work 
nas  lot  the  result  of  the  undistracted  labor  of 
a  lift  but  written  in  the  hours  of  leisure  secured 
fium  active  pursuits,  and  that,  too,  by  the  author 
oi  other  extensive  works,  it  ia,  to  say  the  least, 
a  wonderful  monumeDt  of  bumao  industry.  It 
may  i-asily  be  sopposed  that  Pliny,  with  bis  in- 
ordinate ^petite  fur  accnimilatiog  knowledge 
out  oi  books,  was  not  the  man  to  produce  a 
scientific  work  of  any  value.  He  was  not  even 
HR  original  observer.  The  materials  which  he 
worked  up  into  his  huge  encyclopedic  compila- 
tion were  almost  all  derived  at  second-hand, 
though  doubtless  he  has  inooiporated  tbe  re- 
sults of  bis  own  observation  in  a  larger  nnisber 
of  instances  than  those  in  wbieb  he  indicates 
such  to  be  the  cace.  Nor  did  he,  as  a  compiler, 
show  either  judgment  or  discrimination  in  the 
selection  of  his  materials,  so  that  in  his  accounts 
the  true  and  tbe  false  are  found  intermixed. 
His  love  of  tbe  marvelloos,  and  bis  contempt 
for  human  nature,  lead  him  constantly  to  intro- 
duce what  is  strange  or  wonderful,  or  adapted 
to  illustrate  tbe  wickedness  of  man,  and  ihc  un- 
fiatisfactory  arrangements  of  Providence.  His 
work  is  of  course  valuable  to  us  from  the  vast 
Dumber  of  subjects  treated  of,  with  regard  to 
many  of  which  we  have  no  other  soarcea  of  in> 
formation.  But  what  he  tells  as  is  often  uain- 
tclligible,  from  his  retailing  acconnts  of  things 
with  which  he  was  himself  personaUy  unac- 
quainisd.  and  of  which  he  in  consequence  gives 
HO  satisfactory  idea  to  the  reader.  Though  a 
writer  on  zoology,  botany,  and  mineralogy,  be 
has  no  pretensions  to  be  called  a  naturalist. 
His  compilations  exhibit  scarcely  a  trace  of 
soientifio  arrangement;  and  frequently  it  ean 
ba  Auown  that  be  does  not  give  the  tme  sense 
of  the  authors  whom  he  quotes  and  traDstates, 
giving  not  uncommonly  wrong  Latin  names  to 
the  objects  spoken  of  by  his  Greek  authorities. 
The  best  editions  of  Pliny's  Natural  History, 
with  a  commentary,  are  by  Hardouin  {Paris, 
1685,  6  vols.  4to ;  second  edition  1723,  3  vols, 
fol.).  and  by  Panckoucke  (Paris,  IB38-1833,  20 
vols-),  with  8  French  trandation  and  notes  by 
Cuvier  and  other  eminent  scientific  and  literary 
men  of  Prance.  The  most  valuable  critic^ 
edition  of  the  text  of  Pliny  is  by  SiUig  (Lips.. 
1831-1836.  6  vols.  ISmo) — 2.  C.  PuNios  Cm- 
ctLios  SacinrDDs,  frequently  called  PUny  the 
younger,  was  tbe  son  of  C.  CncUius,  and  of 
Pjinia,  the  sister  of  tbe  elder  Pliny.  He  waa 
born  at  Comum  in  A.D.  61 ;  and  having  lost 
his  father  at  an  early  age,  he  was  adopted  by 
his  uncle,  as  has  been  mentioned  above.  His 
education  was  conducted  under  the  care  of  his 
uncle,  his  mother,  and  his  tutor,  Virginius  Ru- 
fus.  From  his  youth  he  was  devoted  to  letters. 
In  his  fourteenth  year  be  wrote  a  Greek  trage< 
•dy.  He  studied  eloquence  under  QuintUian. 
His  acquirements  finally  gainea  mm  the  repu- 
tation of  being  one  of  tbe  most  learned  men  of 
Ibe  age ,  and  his  friend  Tacitus,  tbe  historian, 
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had  the  same  honorable  distincttot..   He  w.e 
also  as  orator.   In  his  nineteenth  year  be  began 
to  s]tcak  in  the  forum,  and  he  was  frequently 
employed  as  an  advocate  before  tbe  court  of  the 
Centumviri  and  before  the  Roman  aenate.  H« 
filled  numerous  offices  in  succession.  While  « 
young  man  be  served  in  Syria  as  tribanus  mili- 
tum,  and  was  there  a  hearer  of  the  stoic  En- 
pbrates  and  of  Artemidorus.    He  was  subse- 
quently quaestor  Cssaris,  prtetor  in  or  about  93, 
and  consul  100,  in  which  year  he  wrote  his 
Patiegyrieut,  which  is  addressed  to  Trajsn.  In 
103  he  was  appointed  propraetor  of  the  province 
Pontics,  where  he  did  not  stay  quite  two  years. 
Among  bis  other  functions  he  also  discharged 
that  of  curator  of  the  channel  and  tite  banks  of 
the  Tiber.   He  was  twice  married.    His  sec* 
ond  wife  was  Calpumia.  the  grand-daughter  of 
Calpumius  Fabatna,  and  an  accomplished  worn 
an;  she  was  coosideiably  younger  than  bei 
husband,  who  has  recorded  her  kind  attentiona 
to  bim.    He  had  no  children  by  either  wife 
bom  alive.   The  life  of  Pliny  is  chiefly  known 
frtm  his  letters.  So  far  as  this  evidence  shows, 
he  was  a  kind  and  benevolent  man,  fond  of  lit- 
erary pursuits,  and  of  building  on  and  improviog 
bis  estates.   He  was  rich,  and  he  spent  liber- 
ally.   He  was  a  kind  master  to  his  alavea. 
His  body  was  feeble,  and  bis  health  not  good. 
Nothing  is  known  as  to  the  time  of  bis  death. 
The  extant  works  of  Pliny  are  his  Panegyriau 
and  the  ten  books  of  his  EpUl^a.   The  Pme- 
gyricut  is  a  fulsome  eulogium  on  Trajan ;  it  is 
of  small  value  for-4he  information  which  it  con- 
tains about  the  author  himself  and  his  times;. 
Pliny  collected  bis  own  letters,  as  appears  from 
tbe  first  letter  of  the  first  book,  which  looks 
something  like  a  preface  to  tbe  whole  collection. 
It  is  not  an  improbable  conjecture  that  he  may 
have  written  many  of  his  letters  with  a  Tiew 
to  publication,  or  that  when  he  was  writing 
some  of  tbem  the  idea  of  future  publication  was 
in  bis  mind.   However,  they  form  a  veiy  agree- 
able collection,  and  make  na  acquainted  with 
many  interesttng  fhcts  in  tbe  life  of  Pliny  and 
that  of  his  contemporaries.  The  letters  fran 
Pliny  to  Trajan  and  the  emperor's  replies  are 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  collection :  they 
form  the  whole  of  the  tenth  book.    The  letter 
on  the  punishment  of  Uie  Christians  (x-.  97),  and 
the  emperor's  answer  (z.,  98),  have  femiabed 
matter  Sax  much  remark.  The  fad  tif  a  penmi 
admitting  himself  to  be  a  Christian  wss  snflS- 
cient  for  bis  condemnation ;  and  the  pnnisb- 
ment  appears  to  have  been  death.   The  Chris- 
tiana, on  their  examination,  admitted  noUiing 
further  than  their  practice  of  meeting  on  a  fixed 
day  before  it  was  light,  and  singing  a  hymn  to 
Christ,  as  God  {quati  Deo) ;  their  oath  (what- 
ever Pliny  may  mean  by  tacramentum)  was  not 
to  bind  them  to  any  crime,  but  to  avoid  theft 
roblwry,  adultery,  breach  of  faith,  and  denial  of 
a  deposit.   Two  female  slaves,  who  were  said 
to  be  deaconesses  {minium),  were  put  to  the 
torture  by  Pliny,  but  nothing  unfavorable  to  tbe 
Christians  could  be  got  out  of  them ;  Uie  gor- 
<  enoT  could  detect  nothing  except  a  pervana 
'  and  extravagant  superstition  (fit/enltfisttein de- 
cani et  immodicam).   Hereupon  he  asked  the 
emperor's  advice,  fur  tbe  contagion  of  the  sn 
persiiiion  was  spreading ;  yet  be  thought  tha 
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ft  migfat  b4  Atoppod.  Tba  emperor,  in  bis  reply, 
■pprores  of  the  goTeraor*s  oonduct,  as  explaiii- 
ed  in  his  letter,  and  observes  that  no  general 
rule  can  be  laid  down.  Persons  supposed  to  be 
Ohristians  are  not  to  be  sought  fur  :  if  they  are 
accused  and  the  charge  is  prored,  they  are  to 
be  punished ;  but  if  a  man  denied  the  charge, 
and  could  prove  its  falsity  by  oSbring  his  pray- 
ers to  the  heathen  gods  (diis  noitriM),  however 
saapected  he  may  Inre  been,  be  afaalt  be  ex- 
cused in  respect  of  bis  repentanoe.  Charges  of 
aeeosation  (titeUi).  without  the  oune  of  the  in- 
formant or  accuser,  were  not  to  be  received,  as 
they  had  been  :  it  was  a  thing  of  the  worst  ex- 
ample, and  unsnited  to  the  age.  One  of  the 
best  editions  of  the  EpiataUt  and  Pantgyricua  is 
by  Scbsefer,  Lips.,  1805.  The  best  editions  of 
the  EptMtala  are  by  Cortius  and  I.<Migolias,  Am- 
sterdam, 1784,  and  by  Gierig,  Lips.,  1800. 
,  PLiMTHiNa  (nXivdi't^),  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt, 
on  the  bay  called  from  it  Simrs  Pumthikbtes 
(QXivOtvfinK  K6Am[-)i  the  westernmost  city 
of  Egypt  (according  to  its  narrower  limits)  on 
the  frontier  of  Harmariea.  It  ^ood  a  little  north 
of  Taposiris  (now  AhouMtr). 

PusTAB0H0s(IIjUton4^):4r).  I.EingofSparta, 
was  the  son  and  sDccessor  of  Leonidas,  who 
was  killed  at  Thermopylte  B.C.  4B0.  He  reigiH 
ed  from  480  to  458,  but,  being  a  mere  child  at  the 
time  of  his  father's  death,  ttie  regency  was  as- 
snmed  by  his  cousin  Paosanias.  It  appears 
that  the  latter  coniinaed  to  administer  afiUirs  in 
the  name  of  the  ynung  king  till  hia  own  death, 

aboat  467  [3.  Son  of  Antlpater,  brother  of 

Cassander,  the  Macedonian  king.] 

pLisTHBNia  ([lXtui9iviK),  son  of  Atreos,  and 
husband  of  Aerope  or  Eripbyle,  by  whom  be 
became  the  father  of  Agamemnon,  Menelaos, 
and  Anazibia ;  bui  Homer  makes  the  latter  the 
children  of  Atreus.    ViA.  AoAaaHNOM,  Atbeos. 

pLisTlA(aoiriVMA'a),aTlllageiaSamniiiin,ln 
the  valley  between  Hoont  Tifata  and  Tabnmoa. 

PlIstOXiiaz  or  VjAwtimkX  (lUcttrrodvof,  lUei- 
ffrdMiOt  king  of  Sparta,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Paosanias  who  conquered  at  Platvte,  B.C. 
479.  On  the  death  of  Plistarchus  in  458.  with- 
out issue,  Plistoaaax  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
being  yet  a  minor.  He  rafgned  ttom  4S8  to 
40B.  In  445  he  innded  Attira,  bat  the  prema- 
ture withdrawal  of  his  army  from  the  enemy's 
territory  exposed  him  to  the  suspicion  of  hav- 
ing been  bribed  by  Pericles.  He  was  punished 
by  a  heavy  fine,  which  he  was  anable  to  pay, 
and  was  therefore  obliged  to  leave  bis  ooontry. 
He  remained  nineteen  years  in  exile,  taking  Qp 
his  abode  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  (Zeos),  oo 
Mount  Lycvus  in  Arcadia,  and  having  half  his 
house  within  the  saered  precinota,  that  be  miglit 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  saootuary.  Daring  this 
period  his  son  Paosanias,  a  minor,  reigned  in 
liis  stead.  The  Spartans  at  length  recalled  him 
in  426,  in  obedience  to  the  injunctions  of  the 
Delpliio  oracle.  But  be  was  aceused  of  having 
tampered  with  the  Pythian  priestess  to  indoce 
her  to  interpose  fiirhiift,  and  bis  alleged  Impiety 
in  ihia  matter  was  conttnoatly  assigned  by  his 
etiemiea  as  the  canse  of  all  Sparta's  misfortunes 
in  the  war,  and  therefore  tt  was  that  be  used 
all  bis  influence  to  bring  about  peace  with 
Athens  in  431.  He  was  succeeded  by  bis  son 
ffaaaanjiw. 


Plistds  (IIAeiirroc:  now Xcopotanw),  a  smaL 
river  in  Phocis,  which  rises  ib  Monnt  Parnas- 
sus, flows  past  Delphi,  where  It  receives  the 
small  stream  Castalia,  and  falls  into  the  Cria- 
ssean  Gulf  near  Cirrha. 

pLOTixi,  PoMPKiA,  the  wife  of  the  Emperoi 
Trajan,  and  a  woman  of  extraordinary  merit 
and  virtue.  As  she  had  no  children,  she  per- 
suaded her  husband  to  adopt  Hadrian.  She 
died  in  the  raigo  of  Hadrian,  who  honoreJ  hei 
memory  by  mooming  for  her  nine  daya,  by  build- 
ing a  temple  in  her  honor,  and  by  composing 
hymns  in  her  praise. 

Plotivopolis  {'\X'\uTiv6iToXti),  a  town  in 
Thrace,  on  the  road  frotr  IViyanopolis  to  Ha> 
drianopolia,  founded  by  Trajan,  and  named  in 
honor  of  his  wife  Ptotina. 

PlotIhus  (IlXurfvof),  the  originator  of  th> 
Neo-Platonio  system,  was  bom  at  Lycopolis,  .<. 
Egypt,  about  A.D.  308.  The  details  of  his  life 
have  been  preserved  by  his  disciple  Porpbjrry 
in  a  biography  which  has  come  down  to  us. 
From  him  we  team  that  Plotinus  began  to  study 
philosophy  in  bis  tweoty-eigbth  year,  and  ic- 
maioed  eleven  years  under  tbe  instruction  of 
Ammonina  Saecas.  In  his  thirty-ninth  year  be 
joined  the  expedition  of  the  Emperor  Oordiao 
(343)  against  the  Persians,  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Persians 
and  Indians.  After  the  death  of  Gordian  he 
fled  to  Antioch,  and  from  thence  to  Rome  (244). 
For  the  first  ten  years  of  his  residence  at  Rome 
he  gave  only  oral  instructions  to  a  few  friends  ■ 
but  he  was  at  length  indoced  in  3S4  to  commit 
bis  Inatmettona  to  writing.  In  this  manner, 
when,  tea  years  later  (364),  Porphyry  came  to 
Rome  and  joined  himself  to  Plotinus,  twenty- 
one  books  of  very  various  contents  had  tieen 
already  comp08ed.by  him.  During  the  six  years 
that  Porphyry  lived  with  Ptotinos  at  Rome,  the 
latter,  at  tbe  instigation  of  Amellos  and  Por- 
phyry, wrote  twenty-three  books  on  tbe  sobjecta 
which  had  been  discussed  In  their  meetings,  to 
which  nine  books  were  afterward  added.  Of 
the  fifty-four  books  of  Plotinus,  Porphyry  re- 
marks that  the  first  twenty-one  books  were  of 
a  lighter  character,  that  on^  the  twenty-three 
following  were  the  jnodnction  of  the  matured 
powers  of  the  anthoY,  and  that  the  other  nine, 
especially  the  four  last,  were  evidently  writ 
ten  with  diminished  vigor.  The  correction  of 
these  fifty-fbor  books  was  committed  by  Ploti- 
nus himself  to  tbe  care  of  Porphyry.  On  ac- 
coant  of  tbe  weakness  of  his  sight,  Plotinus 
never  read  them  through  a  second  time,  to  say 
aoUiing  of  making  correctiooa ;  intent  simply 
apoD  the  nuUer,  he  was  alike  careless  of  orth^- 
rapby,  of  tbe  division  of  the  syllables,  and  the 
clearness  of  his  hand-writing.  The  fifty-fom 
books  were  divided  by  Porphyry  into  six  £i> 
neada,  or  sets  of  nine  books.  Plotinos  was  elo- 
quent in  his  oral  oommunicatiuis,  and  was  said 
to  be  very  clever  in  finding  the  appropriate 
word,  even  if  he  ftiled  in  accuracy  on  the  whole. 
Besides  this,  the  beauty  of  bis  person  was  in- 
creased when  diacouraiog;  bis  countenance 
waa  Itshted  op  with  genius,  and  covered  with 
small  drops  of  perspiration.  He  lived  on  th<i 
scantiest  fare,  and  his  hoars  of  sleep  were  re- 
stricted to  tbe  briefest  lime  possible.  He  waa 
regarded  with  admiration  and  reapect  not  oq1| 
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Dy  tnen  of  ecibtice  like  the  ptillosoplieis  Amc- 
lius,  Porphyry,  the  physicians  PaulinuSt  Kusto- 
c'lius,  and  Zetbua  the  Arab,  but  even  by  sena- 
.ara  and  other  statesmen.  He  enjoyed  the  favor 
of  the  Emperor  Gallienus,  and  the  Empress 
Salonina,  and  almost  obtained  froin  them  the 
rebuildiugof  two  destroyed  towns  in  Campania, 
with  the  view  of  their  being  governed  accordiag 
to  the  laws  or  Plato.  died  at  Puteoli  in 
262.  The  philosophical  system  of  Plolinus  is 
founded  upon  Plato's  writings,  with  the  addttioD 
of  various  tenets  drawn  from  the  Oriental  phi- 
losophy and  religion.  He  appears,  however,  to 
avoid  stadioualy  all  reference  to  the  Oriental 
origin  of  his  tenets ;  he  endeavors  to  find  them 
all  under  the  veil  of  the  Greek  mythology,  and 
points  out  here  the  germ  of  bis  own  philosoph- 
ical and  religious  convictions.  Plotinus  is  not 
guilty  of  that  commixture  and  falsification  of 
the  Oriental  mythology  and  mysticism  which  is 
found  in  lamblicbus,  Proclus,  and  others  of  the 
Neo-Platonic  school.  The  best  edition  of  the 
Goneads  of  Plotinus  is  by  Creuier,  Oxonii,  1836, 
3  vols.  4to. 

pLOTiUB,  whose  full  name  was  Marios  Plo- 
nua  Sacekdos,  a  Latin  grammarian,  the  aa- 
inor  of  De  Mttri$  Ltbcr,  probably  lived  in  the 
Rflh  or  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  His 
work  is  published  by  Putschius  in  the  Gram- 
matiea  Latina  Auetora,  Hannov.,  160S,  and  by 
Gaisford  in  She  Seriptoret  L^ni  Rd  Metriea, 
Oxon.,  1837. 

[Plotius  Gallub,  of  Lugdunum,  the  first  who 
taught  rhetoric  at  Kome  in  the  Latin  language. 
He  met  with  great  success,  and  bad  a  large  num- 
ber of  auditors,  among  whom  was  Cioero.] 

tPLOTius  TacoA.  Yid,  Tdooi..] 
'LtTTARCHns  (nXovnujof).  I.  Tyrant  ofEre- 
tria  in  Eubtea,  whom  the  Athenians  assisted  in 
D.C.  351  ag^inat  bis  rival,  Callias  of  Chalcis. 
The  Athenian  army  was  commanded  by  Pbo- 
cion,  who  defeated  Callias  at  Tamynse;  but 
Phocion,  having  suspected  Plularchos  of  treach- 
ery, expelled  him  from  Eretria.— 3.  The  bk^- 
rapher  and  phil08q>ha-,  was  bora  at  Chnronea 
in  ticwtia.  The  year  of  his  birth  is  not  known  ; 
but  we  learn  from  Plutarch  himself  that  he  was 
studying  philosophy  under  Ammoaius  at  the 
time  when  Nero  was  making  his  progress 
through  Greece,  in  A.D.  66 ;  from  which  we 
may  assume  that  he  was  a  youth  or  a  young 
man  at  that  time.  He  spent  soma  time  at 
Rome,  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy ;  but  be  tells 
us  that  be  did  not  learn  the  LaUn  language  in 
Italy,  because  he  was  occupied  with  public  com- 
missions, and  in  giving  lectures  on  philosophy  ; 
dnd  it  was  late  in  life  before  he  busied  himself 
with  Roman  literature.  He  was  lecturing  at 
Rome  during  the  reign  of  Domitian,  but  the 
aUtement  of  Suidaa  that  Plutarch  was  the  pre- 
ceptor of  Trajan  ought  to  be  rejected.  Plutarch 
spen*.  the  later  years  of  his  life  at  Chcronea, 
where  he  discharged  various  magisterial  offices, 
and  held  a  priesliiood.  The  time  of  his  death 
is  unknown.  Tbe  work  which  has  immortal- 
ized Plutarch's  name  is  his  Parallel  lAvet  (Btot 
WapaXhihji)  of  furty-six  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Tbe  forty-six  Uvea  are  arranged  in  pairs  ;  each 
pair  contains  the  lil!a  of  a  Greek  and  a  Roman, 
and  is  followed  hy  a  comparison  of  the  two  men : 
«  a  few  pairs  the  comjwr  eoo  is  omii  ted  lost, 
<M4 


Bci  seems  to  have  considered  each  pair  nf  Litbs 
and  the  Parallel  is  making  one  book  {Rit7.iovy 
The  forty-six  Lives  are  the  fallowing  :  l.  The- 
seus and  Romulus  ;  2.  Lycurgus  and  Nuina  ;  3. 
Solon  and  Valerius  Fublicola  ;  4.  Themistoclcn 
ind  Camilliis ;  6.  Pericles  and  Q.  Fabiua  Maxi- 
mu9 ;  6.  Alcibiades  and  Coriolanus ;  7.  Tirao 
leon  and  .£miliu8  I^ulus ;  6.  Pelopidas  and 
Maroellus ;  9.  Aristides  and  Cato  the  Ekler ; 
10.  Philopoemen  and  Flamininns ;  II.  Pyrrhua 
and  Manns;  12.  Lysander  and  Sulla;  13.  Cimo3 
andLucullus;  14.  Nicias  and Crassus  ;  15.  £u- 
meoes  and  Sertorins;  16.  Agesilaos  and  Pont- 
peiua;  17.  Alexander  and  Caesar;'  18.  PhocioQ 
and  Cato  tbe  younger;  19.  Agia  and  Cleome- 
nes,  and  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchi ;  SO.  De- 
mosthenes and  Cicero;  21.  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes  and  M.  Antonins ;  32.  Dion  and  M.  Ju- 
nius Brutus.  There  are  also  the  Lives  of  Ar- 
laxerxes  Mnemon,  Aratus,  Galba,  and  Otho., 
which 'are  placed  in  the  editions  after  the  forty- 
six  lives.  Perhaps  no  work  of  antiquity  baa 
been  so  extensively  read  in  modem  times  as 
Plutarch's  Lives.  Tbe  reason  of  their  popu- 
larity is,  that  Plutarch  has  rightly  conceived  tbe 
business  of  a  biographer:  bia  biography  is  iruo 
portraiture.  Other  biography  is  oflen  a  dull, 
tedious  enumeration  effects  in  the  order  of 
time,  with  perhaps  a  summing  op  of  charactei 
at  the  end.  Tbe  reflections  of  Plntaich  are  nei- 
ther impertinent  oor  trifling ;  his  sound  good 
sense  is  always  there ;  his  honest  puipuse  is 
transparent;  his  love  of  humanity  warms  the 
whole.  His  work  is  and  will  remain,  in  spite 
of  all  the  fault  that  can  be  found  with  it  by  plod- 
ding collectors  of  facts  and  small  critics,  the 
book  of  those  who  can  nobly  think,  and  dare, 
and  do.  The  best  edition  of  tbe  Lives  is  by 
Sintenis,  Lips.,  1689-1846,  4  vols.  8vo.  Plu- 
tarch's other  writings,  above  sixty  in  nnmber, 
are  placed  under  the  general  title  at  Moralia,  oi 
Ethical  works,  though  some  of  them  are  of  a 
historical  andenecdotical  character,  such  as  tbe 
essay  on  tbe  malignity  (Koxo^daa)  of  Herodo- 
tus, which  neither  requires  nor  merits  refuta- 
tion, and  his  Apopbtbegmata,  many  of  which 
are  of  little  value.  Eleven  of  these  essays  are 
generally  classed  among  Plutarch's  historical 
works  :  among  them  also  are  bis  Roman  Ques- 
tions or  Inquiries,  his  Greek  Questions,  and  the 
Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators.  But  it  is  Idtcl) 
enough  that  several  of  the  essays  which  are  in- 
cluded in  tbe  Moralia  of  Hutarch  are  not 
bim.  At  any  rate,  some  of  them  are  not  worth 
reading.  Tbe  best  ofUie  essays  Included  among 
the  Moralia  are  of  a  diffirent  stamp.  There  u 
no  philosophical  system  in  these  esssys :  pure 
speculation  was  not  Plutarch's  province.  His 
best  writings  are  practioal,  and  their  merits  coo 
sist  in  the  soundness  of  bis  Tiews  on  tbe  onli* 
□ary  events  of  hnnian  life,  and  in  the  benevo- 
lence of  his  temper.  His  "  Marriage  Precepla" 
are  a  sample  of  his  good  sense  antl  of  bis  hap- 
piest expression.  He  rightly  appreciated  the 
importance  of  a  good  education,  and  he  ^ven 
much  sound  advice  on  the  bringing  up  of  chil- 
dien.  The  best  edition  of  the  Moralia  ia  by 
\t  yttenbach :  it  consists  of  six  volumes  of  text 
(Cxon.,  1795-1800)  and  two  volumes  of  notes 
(Oxon.,  1810-1821),  [410,  or  14  voli.,  text  and 
notes,  8vo,  with  a  copious  index  GrKCttatia 
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9  \  ii\a  8ro,  0\on.,  1830.]  The  best  editions 
or  all  the  warka  of  Pluiarch  are  by  Reiske, 
Lii>3.,  1774-1788, 12  vols.  8vo,  and  by  Hutten, 
J791-1805,  14  vols.  8ro.— 3.  The  youager,  was 
a  soil  of  the  last,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to 
hare  been  tbe  author  of  several  of  the  works 
which  pass  usually  fur  his  father's,  as,  e.  g.,  the 
Apophlhegmaia. — 4.  An  Athenian,  son  of  Nes- 
toriiia,  presided  with  distinction  orer  the  Neo> 
Platonic  school  at  Athens  in  the  early  part  of 
the  liflh  century,  and  was  surnamed  the  Great. 
He  numbered  among  his  disciples  Syrianus  of 
Alexandrea,  who  succeeded  him  as  head  of  ^^e 
Bchuol,  and  Proclus  of  Tjycia.  He  wrote  com- 
mentaries, which  are  lost,  on  the  "Timeus" 
of  Plato,  and  on  Aristotle's  treatise  "On  the 
Soal."  He  died  at  an  adraDced  age,  about  A.D. 
430. 

Ploto  or  Plwtox  {UXovtuv),  the  giver  of 
wealth,  at  first  a  surname  of  Hades,  the  god  of 
the  lower  world,  and  afterward  used  as  tbe  real 
name  of  the  ^d.  In  the  latter  aeose  it  first  oc- 
curs in  Euripides.  An  account  of  the  god  is 
given  under  Hades. 

PruTiTs  [lU.ovroi),  sometimes  called  Pluton, 
the  personification  of  wealth,  is  described  as  a 
son  of  lasion  and  Demeter  (Ceres).  Vid.lMon. 
Zeus  (Jupiter)  is  said  to  hare  deprived  him  of 
sigiit,  that  he  might  not  bestow  his  fiiTors  on 
righteous  men  exclusively,  but  that  he  might 
distribute  his  g\(ls  blindly,  and  without  any  re- 
gard to  merit.  At  Thebes  there  was  a  statue 
of  Tyche  or  Fortune,  at  Athens  one  of  Irene  or 
I'eace,  and  at  Thespias  one  of  Athena  (Minerva) 
Ergane,  and  in  each  of  these  cases  Plutus  was 
represented  as  the  child  of  those  divinities,  sym- 
bolically expressing  tbe  sonroes  of  wealth.  He 
•eenu  to  have  been  commonly  represented  as  a 
boy  with  a  Cornucopia. 

PlotialIa  (nXoviraXa,  Ptol. :  now  probably 
FcTTo),  one  of  the  islands  in  the  Atlantic  called 
Porto  NAT«. 

PluvIub,  i.  e.,  the  sender  of  rain,  a  surname  of 
Jupiter  among  tbe  Romans,  to  whom  sacrifices 
were  offered  during  long-protracted  droughts. 

PNTTAodRAa  (TiwTayopaf).  1.  Eldest  son  of 
Eragoras,  king  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  was  as- 
sassinated along  with  bis  father,  B.C.  374. — 
S.  King  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  probably  suc- 
ceeded  Nicocles,  though  we  have  no  account  of 
his  accession,  or  bis  relation  to  the  previous 
monarchs.  He  submitted  to  Alexander  in  332, 
and  served  with  a  fleet  under  that  monarch  at 
the  siege  of  Tyre. 

PodalirTcb  {XiodaXcipiof).  1.  Son  of  ^scula- 
pius  and  Kpione  or  Arsinoe,  and  brother  of  Ma- 
chaiin,  along  with  whom  he  led  the  Thessalians 
of  Tricca  against  Troy.  He  was,  Itlte  his  broth- 
er,  skilled  in  the  medical  art  On  his  return 
ftom  Troy  he  waa  east  1^  a  storm  on  the  coast 
of  Syros  in  Caria,  where  be  is  said  to  bave  set- 
tled. He  was  worshipped  as  a  hero  on  Mount 
Dria.— [2.  A  companion  of  .fioeas,  slain  by  Al- 
ans in  Italy.] 

PoDAKCEs  01o6upKi]i).  1.  Tbe  original  name 
of  Priam.  Vid.  Pxiamus.— 2.  Son  of  Ipbiclus 
and  grandson  of  PhylBon8„was  a  younger  broth- 
er of  Frotesilans,  and  led  tbe  Thessalians  of 
Phylace  against  Troy. 

PODARGE.      Vid.  HARPTI.A. 

rPonss  'TTod$c},  soa  of  Eetioo  a  Trojan' war- 


rior and  friend  of  Hector,  was  slain  by  a  jai  elin' 
blow  from  Menelaus  in  the  fight  over  the  corpse 
of  Patroclus.] 

PfXAs  (HmoOi  eon  of  Phylacur  or  Thaums 
ens,  hnsbiaDd  of  Methone,  and  the  'Atber  of  Phi- 
loctetes,  who  is  hence  called  Paam  iadea,  Paaif 
tius  heroa,  Pceantia  prolet,  and  Paante  aatua 
Pceas  is  mentioned  among  tlie  Argonauts,  anc 
is  said  to  have  killed  with  an  arrow  Talaus  in 
Crete.  Pteas  set  fire  to  the  pile  on  which  Her- 
cules  burned  himself,  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
hero  with  his  irrowa.    Fiiil.  Hbrcdlbs,  Philoc- 

TETKS. 

[PiERKSBA  (Hot^eaffo).  1.  A  city  in  Gastom 
Messenia,  on  the  Nedon,  witti  a  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva (Athena)  Nedusia. — 3.  (Ruins  still  called 
al  Tloii}<}<jai),  one  of  the  four  cities  in  Ceos  (the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  removed  to  Carthiea), 
containing  a  sanctuary  of  Apollo  Smintbeus,  and 
in  the  vicinity  another  of  Minerva  (Athena)  Ne- 
dusia, which  Nestor  was  believed  to  have  built 
on  his  return  from  Troy.] 

FcEMANDEB  {Tlolftav6po(),  son  of  Chseresilaus 
and  Stratonice,  was  the  husband  of  Tanagra,  a 
daughterVf  Molai  or  .£sopus,  by  whom  be  be 
came  tbe  father  of  Ephippus  and  I^eucippus. 
He  was  the  reputed  founder  of  the  town  of  Ta- 
nagra in  Boeotia,  which  was  bence  called  Pe^ 
mandria.  When  Pcemander  had  inadvertently 
killed  his  own  son,  be  was  purifieJ  by  Elephe- 
nor. 

¥f£XAvtsvs  (lloifiavijv6c ;  ethnic,  the  same: 
now  probably  Maniyai),  a  fortified  place  in  Mys- 
ia,  south  ofCyzicus,  with  a  celebrated  temple 
of.<E8culapius. 

P<ENA  (Iloivf),  a  personification  of  retaliation, 
sometimes  mentioned  as  one  being,  and  some- 
times in  the  pluraL  The  Pans  belonged  to  the 
train  of  Dice,  and  are  akin  to  the  Erinnyes. 

[P(ENI.   1.  Vid.  PHfBMICIA.CARTHAOO. — 3.  PoB- 

tri,  Bastdli,  a  people  of  Hispania  Baitioa,  con- 
sisting of  Phcentcian  settlers  blended  with  the 
old  inhabitants  of  the  land.] 

PfflTovio.    Vid.  Pbtovio. 

PoQoN  (Huyuir,)  the  harbor  of  Trcezen  in  Ar- 
golis. 

PoLA  (now  Pela),  an  ancient  town  in  Istria, 
situated  on  tbe  western  coast,  and  near  the 
Promontory  Polaticum  (nowPuTiia  di  Pr<m'-n- 
toria),  which  was  the  most  southerly  point  m 
the  country.  According  to  tradition,  Pola  was 
founded  by  the  Colcbiana,  who  had  been  sent  in 
pursuit  of  Medea.  It  was  subsequently  a  Ro- 
man colony,  with  the  surname  PielofJu/ia,  and 
became  an  important  commercial  town,  being 
united  by  good  roads  with  Aquileia  and  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  Illyria.  Its  importance  in  an 
tiquity  is  attested  by  its  magnificent  rums,  of 
which  tbe  principal  are  those  of  an  amphilhea 
tre,  of  a  triumphal  aroh  {Porta  aurea),  eroctod 
to  L.  Sergiua  by  bis  wife  Salvia  Fostuma,  and 
of  several  temples. 

PoLEHOM  (HoMfUiv).  1.  I.  King  of  Pontus 
and  the  Bosporus,  was  the  son  of  Zenon,  tlie 
orator  of  Laodicea.  As  a  reward  for  the  serv- 
ices rendered  by  his  father  as  well  as  himself 
be  was  appointed  b^  Antony  in  B.C.  39  to  ihe 
government  of  Cilioia,  and  be  subsequently  ob* 
tained  in  exchange  tbe  kingdom  of  Pontus.  Ha 
accompanied  Antony  in  his  expedition  against 
the  Paribtans  in  36.  After  the  battle  of  ActiMft 
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he  was  abl;  to  make  his  peace  with  Octavianus, 
wlio  ci)nllrn:ed  him  in  his  kingdum.  About  the 
year  l(i  ho  was  intrusted  by  Agrippa  with  the 
charge  of  reducing  the  kingdom  ofBosporus,  of 
which  he  was  made  king  after  conquering  the 
country.  His  reign  after  this  was  long  and 
prosperous;  he  extended  his  dominions  as  far 
as  tlie  Rirer  Tana's  ;  hat  having  engaged  in  an 
expedition  againsr  the  oarbarian  tribe  of  the  As- 
purgrans,  he  was  not  only  defeated  by  them,  hot 
taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death.  By  his  seC' 
<rad  wife  Pythodoris,  who  soeceeded  him  on  the 
throne,  he  left  two  sons,  Polemon  II  >  and  Zenon, 
KXg  of  Armenia,  and  one  daughter,  who  was 
married  to  Cotjrs,  king  of  Thrace. — 2.  II.  Son 
or  the  preceding  and  of  Pythodoris,  was  raised 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Pontus  and  Bosporus  by 
Caligula  in  A.D.  39.  Bosporus  was  afterward 
taken  from  him  by  Claudius,  who  assigned  it  to 
Mithradates,  while  he  gave  Polemon  a  portion 
of  Cilicia  in  its  stead,  4i.  lo  63,  Polemon  was 
induced  by  Nero  to  abdicate  the  throne,  and 
Poatas  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman 
province. — 3.  Of  Athens,  an  eminent  Platonic 
philosopher,  was  the  son  of  Philostratus,  a  man 
of  wealth  and  political  distinction.  In  his  youth 
Polemon  was  extremely  profligate ;  but  one  day, 
when  he  was  thirty,  on  his  barsttog  into 
the  school  ofXenocmtes,  at  the  head  of  a  band 
of  revellers,  his  attention  was  so  arrested  by  the 
discourse,  which  chanced  to  be  upon  temper- 
ance, that  he  tore  offhis  garland  and  remained 
an  attentive  listener,  and  ftova  that  day  he 
adopted  an  abstemtoas  course  of  life,  and  con- 
tinued to  frequent  the  wdiool,  of  which,  on  the 
death  of  Xenocrates,  be  became  the  head,  B.C. 
816.  He  died  in  S73,  at  a  great  age.  He  es- 
teemed the  object  of  philosophy  tou,  to  exer- 
cise men  in  things  and  deeds,  not  in  dialectic 
speculation.  He  placed  the  aummum  bonam  in 
living  according  to  the  laws  of  nature. — i.  Of 
Athens  by  citizenship,  but  by  birth  either  of  Il- 
ium, or  Samos,  or  Sicyon,  a  Stoic  philosopher 
and  an  eminent  geographer,  sumamed  Periege- 
tf  ireptiiynrn()t  liv«d  !n  the  titne  of  Ptolemy 
Epiphane<],  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  cen- 
tury B.C.  In  philosophy  he  was  a  disciple  of 
Pancttus.  He  made  extensive  journeys  through 
Qreece  to  collect  materials  for  his  geographic 
works,  in  the  course  of  which  he  paid  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  inacriptlona  on  votire  offer- 
ings and  on  colnmna.  As  the  collector  of  these 
inscriptions,  be  was  ooe  of  tlie  earlier  oontribu- 
tOTB  to  the  Greek  AiUMegy.  Athensns  and 
other  writers  make  very  numerous  quotations 
Tom  his  works.  They  were  chiefly  descrip- 
tions of  different  parts  of  Greece:  some  were 
>n  the  paintings  preserved  in  various  places, 
and  several  are  controveraial,  among  which  is 
one  against  Eratosthenes.  [The  fyagments  of 
Polemon  have  been  published  Preller  in  the 
work  entitled  PoUmonU  Perieettte  Fragmenta, 
coUegU,  iigetnt,  notiM  auxit  L.  Preller,  Lips., 
1838.] — 5.  Aktoniits,  a  celebrated  sophist  and 
rhetorician,  flourished  under  Trajan,  Hadrian, 
and  the  first  Antoninus,  and  was  in  high  favor 
with  th»  two  former  emperors.  He  was  bom 
of  a  consular  fiimily  at  I^dicea,  but  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  at  Smyrna.  His  most 
celebrated  disciple  was  Aristides.  Among  hts 
UniliUcOT  in  aabaeqneDt  times  was  Gregory  Na- 


zianzen,  Ris  style  of  oratory  was  nnpnstog 
rattier  than  pk-asing,  and  his  cliaracler  was 
haughty  and  reserved.  During  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  he  was'  so  tortured  hy  tlie  gout  that 
he  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  his  existence ;  he 
had  himself  shut  up  in  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors 
at  Landicca,  where  he  died  of  hunger  at  the  age 
of  sixty-five.  The  only  extant  work  of  Pole- 
mon is  the  funeral  orations  for  Cynxgirus  and 
Callimachus,the  generals  who  fell  at  Marathon, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  pronounced  by  their 
fathers.  These  orations  are  edited  by  Orelli, 
Lips.,  IB19.— 6.  The  author  of  a  short  Greek 
work  on  f'hysiognomy,  which  is  still  extant. 
He  must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  third  cen- 
tury after  Christ,  as  he  is  mentioned  by  Origen, 
and  from  his  style  be  can  not  be  supposed  to 
have  lived  much  earlier  than  this  time.  His 
work  consists  of  two  books ;  in  the  first,  which 
contains  twenty-three  chapters,  after  proving 
the  utility  of  physiognomy,  he  lays  down  the 
general  principles  of  the  science ;  in  the  second 
book,  which  consists  of  twenty-seven  chapters, 
he  soes  on  to  apply  the  principles  he  had  before 
laia  down,  and  describes  in  a  few  words  the 
characters  of  the  courageous  man,  the  timid, 
the  impudent,  the  passionate,  the  talkative,  &c. 
The  best  edition  of  it  ia  by  Pram  in  bis  "Scrip- 
tores  PbysiognomoDls  Teteres,**  Altenbuif 
1780. 

P9Liii9l(Tcif  {UoXtfiuvLtsv :  Ilo^e/jufioc  and 
XloTitfiuvtEvq :  now  Poleman),  a  city  on  the  coast 
of  Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor,  built  by  King  Pou- 
Hox  (probably  the  second)  on  the  site  of  the 
older  city  of  Side,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Sidenus  (now  Pdemam  Choi),  and  at  the  botttHD 
of  a  deep  gulf,  with  a  goud  harbor.  It  was  the 
capita]  of  the  kingdom  of  Polemon,  comprising 
the  central  part  of  Pontus.  east  of  the  Iris,  which 
was  hence  railed  Pontus  Polemoniacua. 

PSlUs  (IIoAtuf).  t.  e.,  "the  goddess  protect- 
ing the  city,"  a  surname  of  Minerva  (Athena) 
at  Athens,  where  she  was  worshipped  as  the 
protecting  divinity  of  the  Acropolis. 

PoLicawA  (HqMxv^,  Dor.  HiMxva  :  Uiihxvi 
Ttji),  a  town.  1.  In  the  northwest  of  Messenia, 
west  of  Andania  — 2.  In  the  northeast  of  Laco- 
nia. — 3.  In  Chins.— 4.  In  Crete,  whose  territo- 
ry bordered  on  that  of  Cydonia. — 5.  In  Mysia, 
in  the  district  Troas,  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the 
JEaepaa,  near  its  source. 

PSlIbub  (noXtei{)> "  the  protector  of  theeity." 
a  surname  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  under  which  he 
had  an  altar  on  the  acropolis  at  Athens. 

PoLioacfiTSB,  DsifBTKlirs.    Vid.  Dbhbtbius. 

Pous  (IlaAiO,  a  village  of  the  Locri  Opuntu, 
subject  to  Hyle. 

[PoLiBMi  (UoXtiTfta),  a  smalltown  ofthe  Mys- 
ian  district  Troas,  on  the  Simons,  already  in 
Straho's  time  in  ruins.] 

P9l!tes  (UoXItik)-  1-  Son  of  Priam  and  Hec 
uba,  and  father  of  Priam  the  younger,  was  a  val- 
iant warrior,  hut  was  slain  by  Pyrrbus. — [2.  One 
of  the  companions  of  Ulysses,  changed  by  Circe 
into  swine ;  later  legends  made  bim  to  have 
been  stoned  to  death  by  the  inhabitants  of  tic 
coast  of  Bmttinm,  near  Temesa,  for  having  vio- 
lated a  maiden  in  a  fit  of  intoxication :  in  re- 
venge, hia  spirit  ia  said  to  have  pursued  thea: 
until  they  erected  a  temple  to  his  honor,  where 
a  maiden  was  yearlr  sacrificed  to  him,  until  Es 
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tfiymon  freed  tbemby  baTingTBiiquiahed  the  evil 

spirit.] 

PolitorTdh,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Latiam, 
destroyed  by  Aocua  Marcius. 

PoLidcHDs  iXIoJUoSxoc)*  "protecting  the 
city,"  occurs  as  a  surname  of  several  diviniiies, 
such  as  Minerva  (Athena)  Chalcioecus  at  Spar- 
ta, and  of  Minerva  [Athena)  at  Athens. 

PoLLA,  AbssktarU,  the  wife  of  the  poet  Lu- 
can. 

PoLLBKriA  (Pollentinus).  1.  (Now  Polenxa)^ 
a  townof  tbe  Statielii  in  Liguria,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Sturia  and  tho  Tanarus,  and  subse- 
quently a  Roman  manicipium.  It  was  cele- 
brated for  its  wool.  In  its  neighborhood  Stili- 
cho  gained  a  victory  over  the  Goths  under  Ala- 
rio. — 2.  A  town  in  Picenum,  probably  identical 
wiUi  Urba  Salvia. — 3.  (Now  PoUsnsa),  a  Roman 
Aolony  on  the  nortbeastem  point  of  the  Pearls 
Major. 

PflLLlo,  AhkIus,  was  accused  of  treason  (ma- 
uMtaa)  toward  the  end  of  the  reisn  of  Tiberius, 
but  was  not  brought  to  trial.  He  was  subse- 
quently one  of  Nero's  iutimate  friends,  but  was 
accused  of  taking  part  in  Piso's  conspiracy 
against  that  emperor  in  A.D.  63,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence banished. 

PollId,  C.  AsImIos,  a  distinguished  oratort 
poet,  and  historian  of  the  Augustan  age.  Be 
was  bom  at  Rome  in  B.C.  76,  and  became  dis- 
tinguished as  an  orator  at  an  early  age.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  joined  Cesar, 
and  in  49  he  accompanied  Curio  to  Africa.  Aft- 
er the  defeat  and  death  of  Curio  be  crossed  over 
to  Qreeee,  and  fought  at  Caaaar'a  aide  at  the 
battle  ofPharsalia  (48).  He  ^o  accompanied 
Csesar  in  his  campaigns  against  the  Pompeian 
party  in  Africa  (46)  and  Spain  (45).  He  return- 
ed with  Cesar  to  Rome,  but  was  shortly  after- 
ward sent  back  to  Spain,  with  the  command  of 
the  Further  Province,  in  order  to  prosecute  the 
war  against  Sextua  Pompey.  He  was  in  his 
province  at  the  time  of  Cesar's  death  (44).  He 
took  no  part  in  the  war  between  Antony  and  the 
senate ;  but  when  Antony  was  joined  by  Lepi- 
dns  and  Octavianus  in  43,  Pollio  espoused  their 
cause,  and  persuaded  L.  Flancus  in  Gaul  to  fol- 
low his  example.  In  the  division  of  the  prov. 
inces  among  the  triumvirs,  Antony  received  the 
Gauls.  The  administration  of  the  Transpadane 
Oaal  was  committed  to  Pollio  by  Antony,  and 
he  had  UMKirdingly  the  <Ufficult  task  of  settling 
the  veterans  in  the  lands  which  had  been  as- 
signed to  them  in  this  province.  It  was  upon 
this  occasion  that  he  saved  the  property  of  the 
poet  Virgil  at  Mantua  from  con^atioo,  whom 
he  took  under  his  protection  from  bis  love  of 
literature.  In  40  PoUio  took  an  active  part  in 
eflbcting  Uie  reconciliation  between  Octavianos 
and  Antony  at  Brundisium.  In  the  same  year 
be  was  conSnl ;  and  it  was  during  his  consul- 
ship that  Virgil  addressed  to  him  his  fourth  Ec- 
logue. In  39  Antony  went  to  Greece,  and  sent 
Pollio  with  a  part  of  his  army  against  the  Par- 
tbini,  an  Illyrian  people.  Pollio  defeated  the 
Parthini  and  took  the  Dalmatian  town  of  Sa- 
loDS,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  success,  ob- 
tained the  honor  of  a  triumph  on  the  25th  of 
October  in  this  year.  He  gave  his  son  Asin- 
ios  Gallus  the  agnomen  of  Saloninus  after  the 
V)wn  which  be  bad  taken.  It  was  daring  bis 


Illyrian  campaign  that  Virgil  aildrcsscd  to  him 
the  eighth  Eclogue.  From  this  time  I'ollic 
withdrew  altogether  from  poliiiral  life,  and  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  literature.  He 
still  continued,  however,  to  exercise  his  orator- 
ical powers,  and  maintained  his  reputation  for 
eloquence  by  his  speeches  both  in  the  acnaie 
and  the  courts  of  justice-  He  died  at  his  Tus- 
culan  villa,  A  D.  4,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his 
age,  preserving  to  the  last  the  fujl  enjoyment 
of  his  health  and  of  all  his  faculties.  PoUip  de< 
serves  a  distinguished  place 'in  the  history  of 
Roman  literature,  not  so  much  on  account  of 
his  works  as  of  the  encouragement  which  he 
gave  to  literature.  He  was  not  only  a  patron 
of  Virgil,  Horace  (yii-  Cartn.,  ii.,  '.  and  other 
great  poets  and  writers,  but  he  haj  le  honor  of 
having  been  the  first  person  to  establish  a  pub- 
lic library  at  Rome,  upon  which  he  expended 
the  money  he  bad  obtained  in  his  Illyrian  cam* 
paign.  None  of  Pollio 's  own  works  have  come 
down  to  08,  but  they  possessed  sufficient  merit 
to  lead  his  contemporaries  and  successors  to 
class  his  name  with  those  of  Cicero,  Virgil,  and 
Salluat  as  an  orator,  a  poet,  and  a  historian.  It 
was,  however,  as  an  orator  that  he  possessed 
the  greatest  repotatiw.  Catullos  describes  him 
in  his  youth  (Cam.,  as  "leponini  diser< 
tue  puer  et  facetiarum,"  and  Horace  speaks  of 
him  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers  {Carm., 
ii.,  1, 13)  as  "  Insigoe  msestis  presidium  reis  et 
consuleoti,  Pollio,  curie;"  and  we  have  also 
the  more  impartial  testimony  of  Quintilian,  tho 
two  Seoecaa,  and  the  author  of  the  Dialogue  on 
Oratora  to  the  greatnea*  of  his  oratorical  pow- 
era.  PoUio  wrote  the  biatoiy  of  the  eiril  wars 
in  seventeen  books.  It  commenced  with  the 
consulship  of  Metellua  and  Afranius,  B.C.  60, 
in  which  year  the  firat  triumvirate  was  formed, 
and  appears  to  have  come  down  to  tho  time 
when  Augustus  obtained  the  undisputed  su- 
premacy of  the  Roman  world.  As  a  poet  PoUio 
was  best  known  far  his  tragedies,  which  are 
spoken  of  in  high  terms  by  Virgil  and  Horace, 
but  which  probably  did  not  possess  any  great 
merit,  as  they  are  hardly  mentioned  by  subse* 
quent  writers.  The  words  of  Virgil  (Eel.,  iii., 
86),  "  PoUio  et  ii>se  facit  nova  carmine,"  prob- 
ably refer  to  tragedies  of  a  new  kind,  namely, 
such  as  were  not  borrowed  from  the  Greek, 
but  contained  subjects  entirely  new,  taken  from 
Roman  story.  F^lio  also  enijoyed  great  repu- 
tation as  a  critic  but  he  is  chiefly  known  in  this 
cecity  for  the  severe  judgoieot  which  he  pass- 
ed upon  bis  great  contemporaries.  Thus  he 
pointed  out  many  mistakes  in  the  speeches  of 
Cicero,  censured  the  Commentaries  of  Cesai 
for  their  want  of  historical  fidelity,  and  found 
fanlt  with  Salloat  for  affectation  ip  the  use  of 
antiquated  words  and  expressions.  He  also 
complained  of  a  certain  Pstamu/y  in  Livy.  re- 
specting which  some  remarks  are  nade  in  the 
life  of  Livy  (p  444,  b).  PoUio  had  a  son,  0. 
Asinins  GaUus  Saloninus.  Vid.  p.  820.  Asio* 
ius  GaUus  married  Vipsania,the  former  wife  of 
Tiberius,  by  whom  he  had  several  children, 
namehr :  1.  Asinios  Saloninus.  S.  Asituus  GaU 
lua.  3.  Asinins  PoUir.  consul  A.D.  S3.  4.  Asin 
ius  Agrippa,  consul  A.D.S5.    5.  Asinius  Celer. 

t Pollio,  Tkkbkllios.    Vid.  Tbsbblliub.] 
'ollIo.  VbsIus,  a  Roman  eques  and  a  friend 
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a  AuipiAtas,  was  by  birth  a  freedinan,  aod  has 
obtained  a  place  in  history  on  account  of  bis 
riclies  and  hia  cruelty.  He  was  accustomed  to 
feed  bis  lampreys  with  human  flesh,  and  when- 
ever a  slave  displeased  )tim,  the  unfortunate 
wretch  was  forthwith  thitwn  into  the  pond  aa 
food  for  the  fish.  On  one  occasion  Augustus 
vai  supping  with  him,  :vhen  a  slave  had  the 
misfartune  to  break  a  crystal  goblet,  and  his 
maeter  immediately  ordered  him  to  be  thrown 
to  the  fishes.  The  slarc  fell  at  the  feet  of  Au- 
gustus, prayioj^  for  mercy ;  and  when  the  em- 
peror could  not  prevail  upon  Pollio  to  pardon 
him,  he  dismissed  the  slave  of  his  own  accord, 
and  commanded  all  Pollio'a  crystal  goblets  to 
be  bioken  and  the  fish-pond  to  foe  filled  up.  Pol- 
lio  died  B.C.  16,  leavingatai^  part  of  his  prop- 
erty to  Augustus.  It  was  this  Pollto  who  built 
Ihe  celebrated  villa  of  Pausilypum  near  Naples. 

[PoLLUBCi,  a  city  of  the  Volsci  in  Latium, 
belonging  to  the  territory  of  Antioin  ;  accord- 
ing to  Nibby,  the  modern  CatcU  della  Mtndria, 
with  ruins  of  old  fortifications.] 

PoLLVx  or  PobvDiucKS.    Vid.  Diosctrai. 

Pollux,  JOlIob  ('lovAiof  no^vdevKijf).  1.  Of 
Naucralis  in  Egypt,  was  a  Greek  sophist  and 
grammarian.  He  studied  rhetoric  at  Athens 
under  the  sophist  Adrian,  and  afterward  opened 
a  private  school  in  the  city,  where  he  gave  in- 
struction in  grammar  and  rhetoric.  At  a  later 
time  he  was  appointed  by  the  Emperor  Com- 
modua  to  the  chair  of  rhetoric  at  Athena.  He 
died  daring  the  reign  of  Commodua  at'  the  age 
of  fifty-eight.  We  may  therefore  aasign  A.D. 
183  as  the  year  in  which  he  flonriahed.  He 
Beema  to  have  been  attacked  by  many  of  his 
contemporaries  on  account  of  the  inferior  char- 
acter of  hia  oratory,  and  especially  by  Lucian  in 
hia'P^rbpuu  diddoKo^.  PoIIuzwaatheanthor 
of  aereral  works,  all  of  vfaicb  bare  perished, 
with  the  exception  of  tbe  Onomaatiem.  Hits 
work  is  divided  into  ten  books,  each  of  which 
oonlains  a  short  dedication  to  the  Caaar  Com- 
modus  :  it  was  therefore  published  before  A.D. 
177,  since  Commodus  became  Augustus  in  that 
year.  Each  book  forms  a  aeparate  treatise  by 
itself,  containing  the  moat  important  words  re- 
lating tn  certain  subjects,  with  short  explana- 
tions of  the  meanings  of  the  words.  Tbe  alpha- 
oetical  arrangement  ts  not  adopted,  but  the 
words  a~e  given  according  to  tbe  subjects  treat- 
ed of  in  each  book.  The  best  editions  are  by 
Lederlin  and  Hemsterhuis,  Amsterdam,  1706  ; 
by  Dtndorf,  Lips.,  1824 ;  and  by  Imm.  Bekker, 
Berol.,  1846..— 2.  A  Byzantine  writer,  the  au- 
tborof  a  Cbronicon,  which  treats  ataome  length 
of  the  creaUon  of  the  world,  and  is  therefore 
entitled  'laropla  ^ik^.  Like  most  other  By- 
l.anline  bistosies,  it  is  a  universal  history,  be- 
ginning with  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  com- 
ing down  to  the  time  of  the  writer.  Tbe  two 
manuscripts  from  witicb  this  work  is  published 
end  with  the  reign  of  TaleDs,bat  tiie  Paris  man- 
uscript is  said  to  come  down  as  tow  as  the  death 
of  Romaaus,  A.D.  963.  Hie  best  edition  ia  by 
Hardt,  Munich,  1798. 

Poms  (IluXof).  1.  A  sophist  and  rhetorician, 
a  native  of  Agrigentum.  He  was  a  disciple  of 
Gorgias,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  rhetoric,  aa 
well  as  other  works  mentioned  by  Suidas.  He 
ia  introdncod  by  Plato  aa  an  isterlocutor  in  the 
0m 


Gorgias. — S.  A  celebrated  tragic  actor,  the  sur 
of  Chariclea  of  Sunium,  and  a  disciple  ofArclii 
as  ofTburii.  It  is  related  of  him,  that  at  tb* 
age  of  seventy,  shortly  before  his  death,  he  act- 
ed in  eight  tragedies  on  four  saccessive  days 

PoLYJEOoa  (TloXvoiyof .-  now  Polyhoa  or 
limelos),  an  uninhabited  island  in  the  iCgcait 
Sen,  near  Melos. 

Polvjgncs  (IloXvafvoc)-  1- OfLampsacnr  a 
mathematician  and  a  friend  of  Epicurus.  <idu:.t- 
ed  the  philosophical  system  of  his  friend,  and, 
although  he  had  previously  acquired  great  rep- 
utation as  a  mathematician,  he  now  maintaiocd 
with  Epicurus  tbe  worihlesaness  of  geometry. 
—2.  Of  Sardis,  a  sophist,  lived  in  the  time  ol 
Julius  Cffisar.  He  is  the  author  of  four  epi- 
grams in  the  Greek  Anthology.  His  full  name 
was  JttliuB  Polydnut.—S.  The  Macedonian,  the 
author  of  the  work  on  Stratagems  in  war  {l-tpa 
Tijy^aaTa),  which  is  still  extant,  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  Suidas  calls  him  a  rhetorician,  and  we 
learn  from  Polysnus  himself  that  be  was  ac- 
customed to  plead  caaaes  before  the  ei^rur. 
He  dedicated  his  work  to  M.  Aurelius  and  Verus, 
while  they  were  enga^ced  in  the  Parthian  war, 
about  A.D.  168,  at  wbicb  time,  he  says,  he  was 
too  old  to  accompany  them  in  their  campaigns 
This  work  is  divided  into  eight  books,  of  which 
the  first  six  contain  an  account  of  the  strata- 
gems of  the  most  celebrated  Greek  generals, 
the  seventh  of  those  of  barbarous  or  foreign  peo- 
ple, and  the  eighth  of  the  Romans  and  ulastri- 
ous  women.  Parts,  however,  of  the  sixth  and 
seventh  books  are  lost,  so  that  of  the  nine  hund- 
red stratagems  which  Polysenua  described,  i  nlj 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-three  have  come  ilwwi. 
to  us.  Tbe  work  is  written  in  a  clear  and  pleas- 
ing style,  though  somewhat  tinged  with  the  ar- 
tificial riietoric  of  tbe  age.  It  contains 'a  vast 
number  of  anecdotes  respecting  many  of  the 
most  celebrated  men  in  antiquity ;  but  its  value 
as  a  historical  authority  is  very  much  dimin- 
ished by  the  little  judgment  which  the  author 
evidently  possessed,  and  by  our  ignorance  of  the 
sources  from  which  he  took  his  statements.  Tbe 
best  editions  are  by  Maasvicius,  Leyden,  1690 ; 
by  Marsinna,  Berlin,  1756 ;  and  by  Coray,  Paris., 
1800. 

PolvbTcs  (UoJivCioi).  I.  The  historian,  tlie 
son  of  Lycortas,  and  a  native  of  Megalopolis,  ia 
Arcadia,  was  horn  about  B.C.  S04.  His  father 
Lycortas  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  Achoian  league ;  and  Polybius  re 
ceived  the  advantages  of  bis  father's  instruction 
in  political  knowledge  and  the  military  art.  He 
must  also  have  reaped  great  benefit  from  hit 
intercourse  with  Pbiloptemen,  who  was  a  friend 
of  his  father's,  and  on  whose  death  in  182  P-.* 
lybiuB  carried  the  am  in  which  his  ashes  we;* 
deposited.  In  the  following  year  Polybius  was 
appointed  one  of  the  ambassadora  to  Egypt,  bLl 
be  did  not  leave  Greece,  aa  tbe  inteotioo  of 
sending  an  embassy  t?as  abandoned.  Frou 
this  time  he  probably  began  to  take  part  in  pub 
lie  affairs,  and  he  appears  to  have  soon  obtaine< 
great  influence  among  his  countrymen.  Afte 
the  conquest  of  Macedonia  in  168,  the  Ruinat 
commissioners,  who  were  sent  into  the  suuii.* 
of  Greece,  commanded,  at  the  insligaliim  oi 
CallicrateB,  that  one  thousand  Acheaos  sbouM 
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ue  earriet.  Rome,  to  answer  the  charge  of 
Bi)t  having  aaaistcd  ihe  Romans  against  Per- 
seus. Tbis  number  included  all  Uie  best  and 
noblest  part  of  the  nation,  and  among  them 
was  Polybiua.  They  arriretl  in  Italy  in  B.C. 
167,  but,  instead  of  being  put  upon  ibeir  trial, 
they  were  distributed  among  the  Etruscan 
towns.  Polybias  was  more  fortunate  than  the 
rest  of  his  countrymen.  He  had  probably  be- 
come acquainted  in  Greece  with  .£miliu8  Pau- 
or  his  sons  Fabius  and  Scipio,aad  the  two 
>oung  men  now  obuined  permissioD  from  the 
pretor  for  Polybias  to  reside  at  Rome  in  the 
house  of  their  father  Paulus.  Scipio  was  then 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  soon  became  warmly 
attached  to  Polybius.  Scipio  was  accompanied 
by  his  friend  in  all  his  military  expeditions,  and 
received  much  advantage  from  his  experience 
and  knowledge.  Polybma,  on  the  other  hand, 
besides  finding  a  liberal  patron  and  protector  in 
Scipio,  was  able  by  his  means  to  obtain  access 
to  public  documents,  and  to  accnmulate  mate- 
rials for  his  great  historical  work.  After  re- 
maining in  Italy  seventeen  years,  Polybius  re- 
turned to  Peloponnesus  in  151,  with  the  surviv- 
ing Achsan  exiles,  who  were  at  length  allowed 
by  the  senate  to  revisit  their  native  land.  He 
did  not,  however,  remain  long  in  Greece.  He 
joined  Scipio  in  his  campaign  against  Carthage, 
and  was  present  at  the  deatraction  of  that  city 
in  146.  Immediately  aflerward  he  hurried  to 
Greece,  where  the  Achaeans  were  waging  a  mad 
and  hopeless  war  against  the  Romans.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  arrived  in  Greece  soon  after  the 
capture  of  Corinth ;  and  he  exerted  all  his  in- 
fluence to  alleviate  the  misfortunes  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  to  procure  favorable  terma  for  them. 
Hi*  grateful  fellow-countrymen  acknowledged 
the  great  services  be  had  rendered  them,  and 
statues  were  erected  to  his  honor  at  Megalopo- 
lis, Mantinea,  Pallantium,  Tegea,  and  other 
places.  Polybius  seems  now  to  have  devoted 
himself  to  the  composition  of  the  great  histor- 
ical wurk  for  which  he  bad  long  been  c^lect- 
ing  materials.  At  wbat  period  of  his  life  be 
made  the  journeys  into  foreign  countries  for 
llie  purpose  of  visiting  the  places  which  be  had 
to  describe  in  his  history,  it  is  impossible  to 
determine.  He  tells  us  (iii.,  69)  that  he  under- 
took long  and  dangerous  journeys  into  Africa, 
Spain,  Gaul,  and  even  as  far  as  the  Atlautic,  on 
acconnt  of  the  iguorance  which  prevailed  re- 
specting those  parts.  Some  of  these  countries 
he  visited  while  serving  under  Scipio,  who  af- 
forded him  every  facility  for  the  prosecution  of 
his  design.  At  a  later  period  of  his  life  he 
visited  E^ypt  likewise.  He  probably  accom- 
panied Scipio  to  Spain  in  134,  and  was  present 
at  the  lall  of  Numantia,  since  Cicero  states  {ad 
Fam.,  v.,  IS)  that  Polybius  wrote  a  history  of 
the  Numantine  war.  He  died  at  tbe  age  of 
eighty-two,  in  consequence  of  a  (all  from  his 
horse,  about  122.  The  history  of  Polybius  con- 
sisted of  forty  books.  It  began  B.C.  220,  where 
the  history  of  Aratus  left  off;  and  ended  at  146, 
in  which  year  Corinth  was  destroyed,  and  the 
independence  of  Greece  perished.  It  consisted 
of  two  distinct  parts,  wbicb  were  probably  pub- 
lished at  different  times,  and  afterward  united 
into  one  work.  The  first  part  comprised  a 
period  of  tbirty-Ave  years,  beginning  with  tbe 


second  Punic  wnr.  and  the  Social  war  in  Greece, 
and  ending  witli  tiie  conquest  «/  Perseus  and 
the  downfall  uftlie  Macedonian  kingdom  in  166. 
This  was,  in  fact,  the  main  portion  of  his  work, 
and  its  great  object  was  to  show  bow  the  Ro- 
mans had  in  tbis  brief  period  of  fiAy-three  yean 
conquered  tbe  greater  part  of  the  world ;  but 
since  the  Greeks  weie  ignorant  fur  the  most 
part  of  the  early  history  of  Rome,  he  gives  a 
survey  of  Roman  history  from  the  taking  of  tho 
city  by  the  Gauls  to  the  commencement  of  the 
second  Punic  war,  in  the  first  two  books,  which 
thus  form  an  introduction  to  tbe  body  of  the 
work.  Wttb  the  fall  of  tbe  Macedonian  king- 
dom the  supremacy  of  tbe  Roman  dominion 
was  decided,  and  nothing  more  remained  for 
the  other  nations  of  the  world  than  to  yield  sub- 
mission to  tbe  Romans.  The  second  part  of 
the  work,  which  formed  a  kind  of  supplement 
to  tbe  former  part,  comprised  the  period  from 
the  conquest  of  Perseus  in  168  to  the  fall  of 
Corinth  in  146.  The  history  of  the  conquest 
of  Greece  seems  to  have  been  completed  in  the 
thirty>ninth  book;  and  the  fortieth  book  proba- 
bly contained  a  chronological  summary  of  the 
whole  work.  The  history  of  Polybius  is  one 
of  tbe  most  valuable  woiks  that  has  come  down 
to  us  from  antiquity.  He  had  a  clear  aiqireben- 
sion  of  tbe  knowledge  which  a  historian  must 
possess  i  and  his  preparatory  studies  were  car- 
ried on  with  the  greatest  energy  and  persever- 
ance. Thus  he  not  only  collected  with  accu- 
racy and  care  an  account  of  the  events  that  he 
intended  to  narrate,  but  he  also  studied  the 
history  of  tbe  Roman  constitution,  and  made 
distant  journeys  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
geography  of  the  countries  that  he  had  to  ds- 
scrioe  m  his  woric.  In  addition  to  this,  he  bad 
a  strong  judgment  and  a  striking  love  of  truth, 
and,  from  having  himself  taken  an  active  part 
in  political  life,  he  was  able  to  judge  of  tlie 
motives  and  actions  of  the  great  actors  in  his- 
tory in  a  way  that  no  mere  scholar  or  rhetorician 
could  possibly  do.  Bnl  tbe  cbaracteristie  feat- 
ure of  his  work,  and  the  one  whk:h  distingaisbes 
it  from  all  other  histories  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  antiquity,  is  its  didaclie  nature. 
He  did  not,  like  other  historians,  write  to  aflbrd 
amusement  to  his  readers ;  his  object  was  to 
teach  by  the  past  a  kuowledge  of  the  future, 
and  to  deduce  from  previous  events  lessons  ttf 
practical  wisdom.  Hence  be  calls  bis  worit  a 
PTOgmateia  {irpayitarda),  and  not  a  HiHory  (io*- 
Topla).  The  value  of  history  consisted,  in  his 
opinion,  in  tbe  instruction  that  might  be  obtain- 
ed from  it.  Thus  the  narrative  of  events  be- 
came in  his  view  of  secondary  importance ; 
they  formed  only  the  text  of  tbe  political  and 
moral  discourses  wbicb  it  was  the  province  of 
the  historian  to  deliver.  Excellent  however, 
as  these  discourses  are,  they  materially  detract 
from  the  merits  of  the  history  as  a  work  of  art ; 
their  frequent  occurrence  interrupts  the  conti- 
nuity of  the  narrative,  and  destroys,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  interest  of  the  reader  in  tbe  scenes 
wbicb  are  described.  Moreover,  he  frequently 
inserts  long  episodes,  wbicb  have  little  con- 
nection with  tbe  main  subject  of  bis  work,  be- 
cause they  have  a  didactic  tendency.  Thus  wv 
find  that  one  whole  book  (the  sixth)  was  de> 
voted  to  a  hiatoi?  of  the  Riaman  constitation, 
•  680 
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ini]  the  thirty- fun rth  book  seems  to  have  been 
exclusivi'ly  H  treatise  on  geogra{)hy.  The  style 
of  Polybiufi  bears  the  impress  of  his  mind ;  and 
MS  instruction,  and  not  amusement,  was  the  great 
object  fnr  which  he  wrote,  he  did  not  seek  to 
pleaee  his  readers  by  the  choice  of  his  phrases 
or  the  composition  of  his  sentences.  Hence 
the  later  Greek  critics  were  severe  in  their  con- 
demnation of  his  stvle.  The  greater  part  of 
the  history  of  Polybius  has  perished.  We  pos- 
sess the  ^rst  five  books  entire,  but  of  tlie  rest 
we  have  only  fra^ents  and  extracts,  some  of 
which,  however,  are  of  considerable  length, 
such  as  the  account  of  the  Roman  army,  which 
belonged  to  the  sixth  book.  There  have  been 
discovered  at  diflTerent  times  four  distinct  col- 
lections of  extracts  from  the  lost  books.  The 
first  collection,  discovered  soon  after  the  revival 
of  learning  in  a  MS.  brooght  from  Corfu,  con- 
tained the  greater  part  of  the  sixth  book,  and 
portions  of  the  following  eleven.  In  1582  Urai- 
nus  published  at  Antwerp  a  second  collection 
of  Extracts,  entitled  Excerpla  de  Legaiionibut, 
which  were  made  in  the  tenth  century  of  the 
Christian  era  by  order  of  Coostantinus  For- 
phytDgenitas.  Id  1684,  Tslesius  published  a 
ttiird  collection  of  extracts  from  Polybtus,  also 
taken  from  the  Ezcerpta  of  Coostantinus,  en- 
titled  Excerpta  de  Virtatibut  tt  Vitiit.  The 
fourth  collection  of  extracts  was  published  at 
Rome  in  1827  by  Angelo  Mai,  who  discovered 
in  the  Vatican  library  at  Rome  the  section  of 
the  Ezcerpta  of  Constantious  Porphyrogentttis, 
entitled  Exeerpta  ie  SaUentiit.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  Polybius  with  a  commentary  is  by 
Scbweighcuser,  Lips.,  1789-1795,  8  vols.  8vo. 
The  best  edition  of  the  text  alone  is  by  Bekker 
(Berol.,  1844,  2  vols.  8vo),  who  baa  added  the 
Vatican  fragments.  Livy  did  not  use  Polybius 
till  he  came  to  the  second  Punic  war,  but  from 
that  time  he  followed  him  very  closely.  Cicero 
likewise  chiefly  followed  Polybitis  id  tba  ac- 
count which  he  gives  of  the  Roman  constitntion 
in  his  De  RepuUica.  The  history  of  Polybtus 
was  continued  by  Posldonius  and  Strabo.  Vid. 
PosiDOKivB,  Stbabo.  Besides  the  great  his- 
torical work  of  which  we  have  been  speaking, 
Polybtus  wrote,  2.  The  lafe  of  PkHopamen,  m 
three  books.  8.  A  treatise  on  ToUum.  4.  A 
Hittoryof  the  NumanHne  War— S.  A  freediuan 
of  the  Emperor  Augnstus,  read  in  the  senate 
the  will  of  the  emperor  allerhts  decease. — 3.  A 
favorite  freedman  of  the  Emperor  Claudius. 
He  was  the  companion  of  the  studies  of  Clau- 
dins  ;  and  on  the  death  of  bis  brother,  Seneca 
addressed  to  him  a  ConeoliUio,  in  which  he  be- 
stows the  highest  praises  upon  bis  literary  ai- 
tainmenta.  Pdybius  was  pot  to  d^ath  thmngh 
the  intrigaes  of  Messalina,  althou^  he  had  been 
one  of  her  paramours. 

PoltJbotes  (Ilo^tj&irvr),  one  of  .he  giants 
who  fought  against  the  gods,  was  pursued  by 
Neptune  (Poseidon)  across  the  sea  as  far  as  the 
island  of  Cos.  There  Neptune  (Poseidon)  tore 
away  a  part  of  the  island,  which  was  afterward 
called  Nisyrioa,  and,  throwing  it  apon  the  giant, 
iraried  him  nnder  it. 

PoLf  b5tu8  (Tloi.v6oTO(  :  mins  d  Btilawadin), 
a  city  of  Great  Phrygia,  east  of  Synnada. 

PoLfsus  (nWtijfff).  1.  King  of  Corinth,  by 
whom  <EdipU8  was  brought  up  Vid  <£dipvs. 
R90  ' 


'  He  was  the  husband  of  Pcribcea  or  M«rop<i 
Pausaniaa  makes  him  kinji  of  Sicyon,  and  de- 
scribes him  as  a  son  of  Mercnry  (Hermes)  and 
Chthonopbyle,  and  as  the  father  of  Lysianassa, 
whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Talaus,  king  of 
the  Argivea. — [2.  A  Tmjan  warrior,  son  of  Aiv 
tenor. — 3.  Husband  of  Alcandra,  king  of  Egyp- 
tian Thebes,  guest-friend  of  Menelaus. — 4.  An 
Ithacan.  fatlier  of  the  sailor  Eurymachus.— C. 
One  of  the  suitors  iif  Penelope,  slain  byEumv- 
us. — 6.  A  Phieaeiaa  mentioned  in  the  Odys- 
sey ] — 7.  A  Greek  physician,  one  of  the  pupils 
of  Hippocrates,  was  also  his  son-in-law,  and 
lived  in  the  island  of  Cos,  in  the  fonrtb  century 
B.C.  Polybua,  with  his  brothers-in-law,  Thes- 
salus  and  Dracon,  were  the  founders  of  the  an- 
cient medical  sect  of  the  Dogmatici.  He  was 
sent  abroad  by  Hippocrates,  with  his  fellow- 
pnpils,  during  tite  time  of  tiie  plague,  to  assist 
diflterent  cities  with  bis  medical  cdtill,  and  he 
afterward  remained  in  his  native  country.  He 
has  been  supposed,  both  by  ancient  and  modem 
critics,  to  be  the  author  of  several  treatises  in 
the  Hippocratic  collection. 

PoLrciBPVB  (IIoAvirapirof),  one  of  the  apos- 
tolical fttbers,  was  a  native  of  Smyrna.  The 
date  of  bis  birth  and  of  bis  martyrdom  are  na- 
certam.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  disciple  of 
the  apostle  John,  and  to  have  been  consecrated 
by  this  aposlle  bishop  of  the  church  at  Smyrna. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  was  tbe  angel 
of  the  church  of  Smyrna  to  whom  Chiibt  di- 
rected the  letter  in  Uie  Apocalypse  (ii.,  8-U] ; 
and  it  ia  certain  that  be  was  bishop  of  Smyrna 
at  the  time  when  Ignatius  of  Antioch  passed 
through  that  city  on  his  way  to  suffer  death  at 
Rome,  some  time  between  107  and  116.  Igna 
tins  seems  to  have  enjoyed  much  this  inter- 
course with  Polycarp,  whom  he  bad  known  in 
former  days,  when  they  were  both  hearers  of 
the  apostle  John.  Tbe  martyrdom  of  Polycarp 
oeenrred  in  the  persecotion  under  tbe  emperon 
MarcDs  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verua.  As  be 
was  led  to  death,  the  proconsul  offered  him  his 
life  if  he  would  revile  Christ.  "  Eighty  and 
six  years  have  I  served  him,"  was  the  rej^y, 
"  and  he  never  did  me  wrong  :  how,  then,  can  I 
revile  my  King  and  my  Saviour  V  We  have 
Temainins  only  one  short  piece  of  Polycarp,  hii 
Leiler  to  Me  Fkilipmatu,  which  is  published  along 
with  Ignatius  ana  the  other  apostolical  writers. 

Vid.  loiTATIDS. 

[PoLYCASTB  (tlo>.VKuar^).  1.  Daughter  of 
Lygeus,  wife  of  Icarius,  mother  of  Penelope- 
— 3.  Daughter  of  Nestor  and  Anaxibia,  wife  of 
Telemachua,  to  whom  she  bore  Perseplolia.] 

PofctcLEs  (no?.t>/[>vf)-  1-  The  name  of  two 
artiste.  The  elder  Polycles  was  probably  an 
Athenian,  and  flourished  about  B.C.  370.  He 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  artists  of  the 
later  Athenian  school,  who  obtained  great  ce- 
lebrity by  the  sensual  charms  exhibited  in  their 
works.  One  of  his  chief  works  was  a  celebrated 
statue  of  an  Hermaphrodite.  The  yonnger 
Polyetes  is  i^ed  by  Pliny  in  IfiS,  and  is  said 
to  have  made  a  statue  of  Juno,  which  waa  |daced 
in  the  portico  of  Octavia  at  Rome,  when  that 
portico  was  erected  by  Metellas  Macedonicus. 
But  since  most  of  the  works  of  art  with  which 
Metellus  decorated  his  portico  were  not  the 
original  proiiii«tions  of  living  artists,  but  tb* 
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works  of  former  aiasters,  it  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  this  Pulycles  tnay  be  nn  other  than 
the  Athenian  artist  alreaJy  mentioned.— [2.  A 
famous  athlete,  often  crowned  at  the  foar  great 
games  of  Greece :  his  statue  was  placed  in  the 
sacred  grove  at  Olympia.] 

P>LTcLiTC9  (IIoXwKAetTOf).  I.  The  Elder,  of 
Argos.  probably  by  citizenship,  and  of  Sicyon, 
prnhably  bj  birth,  was  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated stBtukries  of  the  ancient  world  ;  he  was 
also  a  sculptor,  an  architect,  and  an  artist  in 
toreutic.  He  was  the  pupil  of  the  great  Argive 
statuary  Ageladas,  under  whom  he  bad  Phidias 
and  Myron  for  his  fellow-disciples.  He  was 
somewhat  yoangei  than  Phidias,  and  about  the 
same  age  as  Myron.  He  flourished  about  B.C. 
453-413.  Of  his  personal  faistory  we  know 
nothing  further.  As  an  artist,  he  stood  at  the 
head  ^  the  schools  of  Argos  and  Sicyon,  and 
approached  more  nearly  than  any  other  to  an 
equality  with  Phidias,  the  great  head  of  the 
Athenian  school.  The  essential  difference  be- 
tween these  artists  was  tliat  Pliidias  was  ud- 
surpassed  in  making  the  Images  of  the  gods, 
Polycletus  in  those  of  men.  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  works  of  Polycletus  was  his  Dory- 
pkmu  or  Spear-bearer,  a  youthful  figure,  but 
with  the  full  proportions  of  a  man.  This  was 
the  statue  which  became  known  by  the  name 
of  Canon,  becaoae  in  it  the  artist  had  embodied 
a  perfect  representation  of  the  ideal  of  the  hu- 
man figure.  Another  of  his  great  works  was 
bis  ivory  and  gold  statae  of  Juno  (Hera)  in  her 
temp  B  between  Argos  and  Mycens.  This 
work  was  executed  by  the  artist  in  his  old  age, 
and  was  doubtless  intended  by  him  to  rivai 
Pbidias's  chryselephantine  statues  of  Minerva 
(Athena)  and  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  thongh  it  was 
sorpassed  by  them  in  costliness  and  size.  The 
goddess  was  seated  on  a  throne,  her  head 
crowned  with  a  garland,  on  which  were  work- 
ed the  Graces '  and  the  Hours,  the  one  hand 
holding  the  symbolical  pomegranate,  and  the 
other  a  sceptre,  surmounted  by  a  cuckoo,  a  bird 
sacred  to  Juno  (Hera)  on  account  of  her  having 
been  once  seduced  by  Jupiter  (Zens)  under  tiiat 
form.  This  statue  remained  always  the  ideal 
model  of  JuRO  (Hera).  In  the  department  of 
toreutic,  the  fame  of  Polycletus  no  doubt  rest- 
ed chiefly  on  the  golden  ornaments  of  his  statue 
of  Jono  (Hers);  but  he  also  made  small  bronzes 
(,ngiUa)  and  drinking-vessels  {pkialce).  As  an 
architect,  Polycletus  obtained  great  celebrity  by 
the  theatre,  and  the  circular  building  (tkoliu) 
which  he  built  in  the  sacred  inclosure  of  ^s- 
culapius  at  Epidaurtis. — 8.  The  Younger,  also  a 
otatuary  of  Argos,  of  whom  very  little  is  known, 
because  his  fame  was  eclipsed  by  that  of  his 
more  celebrated  namesake,  and,  in  part,  con- 
temporary. The  younger  Polycletus  may  be 
placed  about  100.-— 3.  Of  Larissa,  a  Greek  his- 
torian, and  one  of  the  nnmerous  writers  of  the 
history  of  Alexander  the  Great.  [Most  of  the 
extracts  fh>m  his  histories  refer  to  the  geogra- 
phy of  the  countries  which  Alexander  invaded. 
They  are  collected,  with  a  notice  of  the  author, 
by  C.  Muller,  in  his  Scriptorea  Remm  Alexandri 
Magni,  p.  129-33,  in  Didut's  Bibliotbeca  Gneca, 
Pans,  1846.]— 4.  A  farorite  freedman  of  Nero, 
who  sent  htm  into  Britain  to  inspect  the  state 
af  the  island 


PoLvcRATis  {UoXvKpnrtK).  1.  OfSamoStOM 
of  the  most  fortunate,  ambitious,  and  treacher- 
ous of  the  Greek  tyrants.  With  the  assistance 
of  his  brothers  Pantagnotus  and  Syioson,  he 
made  himself  master  of  the  island  toward  (be 
latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus.  At  first  he 
shared  the  snpreme  power  with  his  brothers ; 
but  he  shortly  afterward  put  Pantagnotus  to 
death,  and  banished  Syioson.  Having  thus  bf>- 
cume  sole  despot,  he  raised  a  powerful  fleet, 
and  extended  his  sway  over  several  of  the 
neighboring  islands,  and  even  conquered  some 
towns  on  the  main  land.  He  had  formed  an  al 
liance  with  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  who,  how- 
ever, finally  renounced  it  through  alarm  at  the 
amasing  good  fortune  of  Polyorates,  which  never 
met  with  any  cheek  or  disaster,  and  which  there* 
fore  was  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  incur  the  envy 
of  the  gods. .  Such,  at  least,  is  the  account  of 
Herodotus,  who  has  narrated  the  story  of  the 
rupture  between  Amaats  and  Polycrates  in  his 
most  dramatic  manner.  In  a  letter  which  Ama- 
sis wrote  to  Polycrates,  the  Egyptian  monarch 
advised  him  to  throw  away  one  of  his  most  val- 
uable possessions,  in  order  that  he  might  thus 
inflict  some  injury  upon  himself.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  advice,  Polycrates  threw  into  the 
sea  a  seal-ring  of  extraordinary  beauty ;  but  in 
a  few  days  it  was  found  in  the  belly  of  a  fish, 
which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  a  fisher- 
man. In  the  reign  of  Cambyses,  the  Spartans 
and  Corinthiatis  sent  a  powerful  force  to  Samoa 
in  order  to  depose  the  tyrant ;  but  their  expe- 
dition failed,  and  after  besieging  the  city  forty 
days,  they  left  the  island.  The  power  of  Poly- 
crates DOW  became  greater  than  ever.  The 
great  worits  which  Herodotus  saw  at  Samos 
were  jmbaUy  executed  by  him.  He  lived  in 
sreaC  pomp  and  luxury,  and,  like  others  of  the 
Greek  tyrants,  was  a  patron  of  literature  and 
the  arts.  The  most  eminent  artists  and  poets 
found  a  ready  welcome  at  his  court,  and  his 
friendship  for  Anacreon  is  particularly  cele- 
brated. But  in  the  midst  of  all  bis  prosperity 
he  fell  by  the  most  ignominioQs  fate.  Oroetes, 
the  satrap  of  Sardis,  bad  formed  a  deadly  hatred 
against  Polycrates.  By  false  pretences,  the  sa> 
trap  contrived  to  allure  him  to  the  main  land, 
where  be  was  arrested  soon  after  his  arrival, 
and  cmcified,  622. — 3.  An  Athenian  rhetorician 
and  sophist  of  some  repute,  a  contemporary  of 
Socrates  and  Isocrates,  taught  first  at  Athens 
and  afterward  at  Cyprna.  He  was  the  teach- 
er of  ZoUos.  He  wrote,  1.  An  accusation 
of  Socrates,  which  was  a  declamation  on  the 
snbject,  composed  some  years  after  the  death 
of  the  philosopher.  3.  A  defence  of  Bosiris. 
The  oration  of  Isocrates,  entitled  Butiris,  is  ad 
dressed  to  Polycrates,  and  points  out  the  faults 
which  the  latter  had  committed  in  his  oration 
on  this  SQbject  8.  An  obscene  poem,  which 
he  publiriied  ander  the  name  of  the  poetess  Phi- 
Innis,  for  the  purpose  of  injnring  her  reputatiov 
— [3.  An  Athenian,  a  lochagus  in  the  army  of 
the  Greek  auxiliaries  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  s 
friend  of  Xenopbon,  whom  be  defended  on  one 
occasion. — 4.  Descended  from  an  iUustrious 
family  at  Argos,  went  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy 
Philopator,  and  proved  of  great  aerriee  in  drilL- 
ing  the  Egyptian  troops.  He  commanded  the 
cavalry  on  the  left  wins  e\  the  battle  of  RapUa 
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m  B.C.  Sir  against  Antiochvj  lit.,  in  which 
Antiochus  was  defeated,  and  which  secured  to 
Ptolemy  the  provinces  of  Ccelesyria,  Phcsnicia, 
and  Palestine.  Although  young,  Polycrates  was 
appointel  governor  of  Cyprus,  which  office  he 
illed  with  ability  and  integrity.  In  his  later 
years  he  appears  to  have  changed  for  the  worse, 
and  to  have  indulged  in  every  vice.] 

[PoLTcTOR  (Xlo^^Krup),  son  of  Pterelaus.  a 
prince  of  Ithaca.  A  place  in  Itbaca,  Polycto- 
rium,  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  him.] 

PoLTDAMAS (UoXviu/iat).  I.  Sott  of  PanthouB 
and  Phrontis,  was  a  Trojan  hero,  a  friend  of 
Hector,  aad  brother  of  Euphorbus. — 2.  Of  Sco- 
tnosa  in  Thessaly,  son  of  Nicias,  conquered  in 
th?  Pancratium  at  the  Olympic  games  in  01.  93, 
B  C  406.  His  size  was  immense,  and  the  most 
tnarrellous  stories  are  related  of  his  strength, 
how  he  killed  without  arms  a  huge  and  fierce 
lion  on  Mount  Olympus,  how  he  stopped  a  char- 
iot at  fell  gallop,  &c.  His  reputation  led  the 
Persian  king,  Darius  Ochus,  to  invite  him  to 
bis  court,  where  he  performed  similar  feats. — 
8.  Of  Pbarsalns  in  Thessaly,  was  intrusted  fay 
his  fellow-citistens,  about  B.C.  376,  with  the  su- 
preme government  of  their  native  town.  He 
afterward  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Jason  of 
Pherse.  On  the  murder  of  Jason  in  370,  his 
brotlier  Polyphron  put  to  death  Pulydamas. 

PoLYDECTEB  (HoXvdeKrTis).  1.  King  of  the 
island  of  Seriphos,  was  sod  of  Magnes,  and 
brother  of  Dietys.  He  receired  kindly  Danae 
and  Perseus,  when  the  chest  in  which  they  had 
been  exposed  by  Acrisius  floated  to  the  island 
of  Seriphos.  His  story  is  related  under  Per- 
sBUs. — 2.  King  of  Sparta,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Eunomus,  the  brother  of  Lycurgos  the  lawgiver, 
and  the  father  of  Charilaus,  who  succeeded 
him.  Herodotus,  contrary  to  the  other  authori- 
ties, makes  Polydectes  the  fitther  of  Eunomus. 

PoLTD«coE8  (lIoitKlcvKJif ),  ono  of  the  Dioscuri, 
and  the  twin-brother  nf  Castor,  called  by  the 
Romans  Pollux.    Vid.  Dioscuri. 

[PoLYDOBA  (no^udupo).  I.  A  daughter  of 
Oceanua  andTethya. — 2.  Daughter  of  Meleager 
and  Cleopatra,  was  married  to  Protesilaus,  after 
whose  death  she  made  away  with  herself. — 8. 
Daughter  of  Feleus  and  Antigone  was  a  Sister 
of  Achilles,  and  married  to  Spercbeius  or  Borua, 
by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Me  nesthius.] 

PoLvnoairs  (UoXvdupof).  1.  King  of  Thebes, 
son  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia,  husband  of  Nyc- 
tels,  and  father  of  Lahdacus. — 2.  The  youngest 
among  the  sons  of  Priam  and  LaothoS.  was 
slain  by  Achilles.  This  is  the  Homeric  ac- 
count ;  bot  later  traditions  make  him  a  son  of 
Priam  and  Hecuba,  and  give  a  different  account 
of  his  death.  One  tradition  relates  that,  when 
Ilium  was  on  the  point  of  falling  into  the  handn 
of  the  Greeks,  Priam  intrusted  Polydorus  and  n 
targe  sum  of  nion«r  to  Polymestor  or  Pi^irm- 
nestor,  king  of  the  Tbraoiao  ChersoneBDS.  Aft- 
er the  destructioa  of  Troy,  Polymestor  killed 
Polydoras  for  the  purpose  of  getting  possession 
of  his  treasures,  and  cast  his  body  into  the  sea. 
His  body  was  afterward  washed  upon  the  coast, 
where  it  was  found  and  recognized  by  his  moth- 
ei  Hecuba,  who,  together  with  other  Trojan  cap- 
tives, took  vengeance  upon  Polymestor  by  kill- 
tng  his  two  ebudien,  apd  patting  out  bis  eyes. 

en 


Another  tradition'  stated  that  Polydorus  was  in 
trusted  to  his  sister  Iliona,  who  was  married  tc 
Polymestor.  She  brought  him  up  as  her  own 
son,  while  she  made  every  one  else  believe  that 
her  own  son  DeTphilus  or  Delpylus  was  Poly- 
dorus. The  Greeks,  anxious  to  destroy  the 
race  of  Priam,  promised  to  Polymestor  Electra 
for  his  wife,  and  a  large  amount  of  gold,  if  he 
would  kill  Polydorus.  Polymestor  was  pre- 
vailed upon,  and  he  accordingly  slew  his  owd 
son.  Polydorus  thereupon  persnaded  his  sie 
ter  Iliona  to  kill  Polymestor.— 3.  King  of  S|mrta 
was  the  son  of  Alcamenes  and  the  father  of 
Eurycrates,  who  succeeded  him.  He  assisteiJ 
in  bringing  the  first  Messenian  war  to  acoDcIu- 
sion,  B.C.  724.  He  was  murdered  by  Potemar- 
chus,  a  Spartan  of  high  family ;  but  his  name 
was  precious  among  his  people  on  account  of  his 
justice  and  kindness.  Crotona  and  the  Ept- 
zepbyrian  Locri  were  founded  in  his  reign. — 4. 
Brother  of  Jason  of  Pherae,  obtained  the  su- 
preme power,  along  with  his  brother  Polyphron. 
on  the  death  of  Jason  in  B.C.  370,  but  was 
shortly  afterward  assaseinated  by  Polyphron. — 
5.  A  sculptor  of  Rhodes,  one  of  the  associates 
of  Agesander,  in  the  execution  of  the  celebrated 
group  of  the  Laocoon.    ViieL  Aoesandek. 

FoLYEUcTDa  (UoXievKTOi),  an  Athenian  orator 
of  the  demus  Sphettus,  was  a  political  friend  of 
Demosthenes,  with  whom  he  worked  in  resist- 
ing the  Macedonian  party. 

PoLToxoTus  (UoXv-yvuTOf),  one  of  the  mod 
celebrated  Greek  painters,  was  a  native  of  the 
island  of  Thasos,  and  was  honored  with  theciti. 
zenship  of  Athens,  on  wliich  account  he  is  some- 
times called  an  Athenian.  His  father,  Aglao- 
phon,  was  his  instructor  in  his  art ;  and  he  had 
a  brother,  named  Aristophon,  who  was  also  a 
painter.  Polygnotus  lived  on  intimate  terms 
with  Cimon  and  his  sister  Elpinice;  and  he 
probably  came  to  Athens  in  B.C.  463,  after  the 
subjugation  of  Thasos  by  Cimon.  He  appears 
to  have  been  at  that  time  an  artist  of  some  repu- 
tation, and  he  continued  to  exercise  his  art  al- 
most down  to  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war  (431).  The  period  of  his  greatest  ar- 
tistic activity  at  Athens  seems  to  have  been 
that  which  ehipsed  from  his  removal  to  Athena 
(463)  to  the  death  of  Cimon  (449),  who  employ- 
ed him  in  the  pictorial  decoration  of  the  public 
buildings  with  which  he  began  to  adorn  the 
city,  such  as  the  temple  of  Theseus,  the  Ana- 
ceum,  and  the  Poecile.  He  afterward  went  to 
Delphi,  when  he  was  employed  with  other  art- 
ists in  decorating  the  buildings  connected  with 
the  temple.  He  appears  to  have  retnmed  to 
Athens  about  496,  where  he  exeoated  a  series 
of  paintings  in  the  Propylsa  of  the  Acropolis. 
The  Propylaea  were  commenced  in  437,  and 
completed  in  432.  The  subjects  of  the  pictores 
of  Polygnotus  were  almost  invariably  taken  from 
Homer  and  the  other  poets  of  the  epic  cycle. 
They  appear  to  have  been  mostly  painted  on 
panels,  which  were  afterward  let  into  the  watte 
where  they  were  to  remain. 

PolyhyunIa.    Vid.  Polyxnia. 

PoL*iD08  (HoAtjiilof).  1.  Son  of  Cceranus, 
grandson  of  Abas,  and  great-grandson  of  Me- 
lampus.  He  was,  like  his  ancestor  Melampus, 
a  celebrated  soothsayer  at  Corinth,  and  is  de- 
scribed as  the  father  of  Eochenor,  AMycratia 
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and  Manto,  When  Alcalhous  had  murdered 
his  own  SOI)  Callipolis  at  Megara,  he  was  puri- 
fied by  Polyidua,  who  erected  at  Megara  a  sanc- 
tuary to  Bacchus  (Dionysas),  and  a  atatae  of 
the  ^od. — 3-  A  dithyrambic  poet  of  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  the  later  Athenian  dithy- 
ramb, and  also  skillful  as  a  painter,  was  con- 
temporary with  Philoxenns,  Timotheus,  and 
Telestes,  aboat  B.C.  400. 

[PoLYUEDiuu  {Tlo\vft^6iov),  a  Village  of  the 
Mysian  district  Troas,  forty  stadia  flrom  the 
promontory  of  Lectum,  and  in  the  nei|^bor- 
bood  of  Asaus.] 

[PoLTuiLi  {UoXvft^i^),  daoffhter  of  Phylas, 
wife  of  Echecles,  by  Mercaiy  (nerniea)  mother 
of  Eudorus.] 

[PoLYMELDs  (Uo?.v(zt}}.ot),  E  TrojaH  warrior, 
slain  by  Patroclas  before  Troy.] 

PoLTHESTOa  or  PoLTHRESTOB.  Vid.  PoLY- 
D0RXF8. 

POLYlCIfllTDS  0rP0LTllNASTD8(ni)Xv/lV)I(Tr0{')i 

the  son  of  Melea  of  Colophon,  was  an  epic,  ele- 
giac,  and  lyric  poet,  and  a  musician.  He  flour- 
ished B.C.  675-644.  He  belongs  to  the  school 
of  Dorian  music,  which  flourished  at  this  time 
at  Sparta,  where  he  carried  on  the  improre- 
ments  of  Thaletas.  The  Attic  comedians  at- 
tacked his  poems  for  their  erotic  character. 
As  an  elegiac  poet,  he  may  be  regarded  as  the 
inedecossor  of  bis  feltow-conntryman,  Mimner- 
mus. 

[Por.rHKEBT[r8  {Uo^vpvtiaTOi).    Vid.  Phsoni- 

PoltmnIa  or  PoLYRrHHlA  (IIoXi>/n>i(i), daagb- 
ter  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  and  one  of  the  nine  Muses. 
She  presided  over  lyric  poetry,  and  was  believed 
to  hare  invented  the  lyre.  la  works  of  art  she 
was  usually  represented  in  a  pensive  attitude. 
Vid.  Mvsjt. 

PoLTNices  (Ro^vvelKJit),  son  of  CEdipas  and 
Tocasta,  and  brother  of  Eteocles  and  Antigone. 
His  stoiy  is  given  under  Etboclsb  and  Adbas- 

TDS. 

[PoctfaIdbb.    Vid.  TaBoans.} 

PoLTPnfliiuB  (UoTLiipri/iot).  1.  SoD  of  Neptune 
;Poseidon)  and  the  nympb  Tboosa,  was  one  of 
the  Cyclopes  in  Sicily.  Vid.  Ctclopkb.  He  is 
represented  as  a  gigantic  monster,  having  only 
one  eye  in  the  centre  of  his  forehead,  caring 
noaght  for  the  gods,  and  devouringbuman  flesh. 
He  dwelt  in  a  cave  near  Mount  ^tna,  and  fed 
his  flocks  upon  the  mountain.  He  fell  in  love 
witb  the  nymph  Galatea,  but  as  she  rejected 
him  for  Acis,  be  destroyed  the  latter  by  crush- 
ing him  onder  a  huge  rock.  When  Ulysses  was 
driven  npon  Sicily,  Polyphemus  devoured  some 
of  his  companions ;  and  Ulysses  would  have 
shared  the  same  fate,  bad  be  not  put  out  the 
eye  of  the  monster  while  be  was  asleep.  Vid. 
Ultssbs. — S.  Son  of  Elatus  or  NepCaoe  (Po- 
seidon) and  HlppOB,  was  one  of  the  Lapitbs  at 
Larissa  in  Tbessaly.  He  was  married  to  Lao- 
aome,  a  sister  of  Hercules.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  Argonauts,  but  being  j^ft  behind  by  them 
in  Mysia,  he  founded  Cioa,  and  fell  fighting 
against  the  Ctialybes. 

PoLTPHBOV  {UoMfptn),  brother  of  Jason  of 
Pherse,,  succeeded  to  the  supreme  power  witb 
nis  brother  Polydorus  on  the  death  of  Jason  in 
B.C.  370.  Shortly  afterward  he  murderedPoly- 
iorus.    He  exercised  his  power  with  g"eat 


I  cruelty,  and  was  murdered  in  his  turn,  369,  bv 
his  nephew  Alexander,  who  proved  a  still  g'-eat- 
er  tyrant. 

PoLYPtETsa  (noAw7ro/r]7f),  SOU  of  Pirithoo* 
and  Hippodamia,  was  one  of  the  Lapithn,  ami 
joined  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war. 

PoLTBBRfiHiA  OT  -Idk  (SJoXvfi^la :  Uo^vfifi^ 
vto(),  a  town  in  Crete,  whose  territory  embraced 
the  whole  n'cstern  corner  of  the  island.  It  pos- 
sessed a  sanctuary  of  Dictynna,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  colonized  by  Achteans  and  Luceiai- 
montans. 

PoLTaPEBcBon(no%v<Tir^p,t(<n>),  a  Macedonian, 
and  a  dia^guiahed  officer  of  Alexander  the 
Great  In  B.C.  323  he  was  appointed  by  Alex- 
ander second  in  command  of  the  army  cf  in- 
valids and  veterans,  which  Cratema  had  to  con- 
duct tiome  to  Macedonia.  He  afterward  served 
under  Antipater  in  Europe,  and  so  great  was 
the  confidence  which  the  latter  reposed  in  him, 
that  Antipater  on  hia  death-bed  <8 1 8)  appointed 
Folysperchoa  to  succeed  bim  as  regent  and 
guardian  of  the  king,  while  he  assigned  to  his 
own  son  Caasander  the  subordinate  station  of 
chiliarch.  Folysperchon  soon  became  involved 
in  war  witb  Cassander,  who  was  dissatisfied 
witb  this  arrangement.  It  was  in  the  course 
of  this  war  that  Folysperchon  basely  surrender- 
ed Phocion  to  the  Athenians,  in  the  hope  of 
securing  the  adherence  of  Athens.  Although 
Polysperchoo  was  supported  by  Olympias,  and 
posaesaed  great  influence  with  the  Macedonian 
soldiers,  he  proved  no  match  for  Cassander,  and 
was  obliged  to  yield  to  him  possession  of  Mac- 
edonia about  316.  Forthe  next  few  years  Poly- 
sperchon  is  rarely  mentioned,  but  in  310  be 
again  assumed  an  important  part  by  reviving 
the  long-forgotten  pretensiooa  of  Hercules,  the 
son  of  Alexander  and  Barsine,  to  the  throne  of 
Macedonia.  Cassander  marched  against  him, 
but,  distrusting  the  fidelity  of  bis  own  troops,  be 
entered  into  secret  negotiations  witb  Poly- 
epercbon,  and  persuaded  the  latter,  by  prom- 
ises and  flatteries,  to  murder  Hercules.  Prom 
this  time  be  appears  to  have  served  under  Cas- 
sander ;  bnt  the  period  of  his  death  is  not  men 
tioned. 

[PoLTBTBATDB  (noA.voT/»7-of).  1.  An  eminent 
Epicurean  philosopher,  succeeded  Hermarchns 
as  the  head  of  the  sect,  and  was  himself  succeed- 
ed by  Dionysius.  —  3.  An  epigrammatic  poet, 
who  lived  probably  soon  after  the  taking  of  Cor- 
inth, B.C.  146 :  two  of  bis  epigrams  are  given 
in  the  Anthology,  one  of  which  is  on  tiie  de- 
struction of  Corinth.} 

Polttihbtqs  (noAvrf^^rof:  now  Sogd  or  Ka- 
Aii  in  BoJtAttro),  a  considerable  river  of  Sogdiana, 
which,  according  to  Strabo,  vanished  under 
ground  near  Maraoanda  (now  Samarkand),  or 
as  Arrian  says,  was  lost  in  the  sands  of  the 
steppes. 

[PolttbSpob  (TioXiTpoitoc),  leader  of  a  troop 
of  mercenaries  in  the  Spartan  service,  seized 
Orchomenns  B.C.  870;  he  fell  in  an  attack 
made  by  the  Mantineans  under  Lycomedes  on 
Orcbomenus.] 

PoLfzSMA  lUoXvSivti),  daughter  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba,  was  beloved  by  Achillea.  When  th« 
Gred[s,'on  their  voyage  home,  were  still  linger- 
ing on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  the  shade  of  Achil- 
lea appeared  to  them  dcman  ling  that  Polyxent 
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dkoiiltl  hu  sacriflceil  to  liim.  Neuptdlemus  ac- 
curtlingly  sacrificed  her  on  the  tomb  of  bis  fa- 
ther. It  was  relateil  lhat  Achilles  had  promised 
Priam  to  bring  about  a  peace  with  the  Greeks, 
if  the  king  would  give  him  his  daughter  Polyz- 
cna  in  tnarriago ;  and  that  when  Achilles  had 
gone  to  Ibo  temple  of  the  Tbymbrcaxi  Apollo, 
Ibr  the  purpose  of  negotiating  the  marriage,  he 
was  treacherously  killed  by  Paris.  Another 
tradition  stated  that  Achilles  and  Polyxena  fell 
in  love  with  pach  other  when  Hector's  body  was 
delivered  up  to  Priam  ;  and  that  Polyxena  fled 
to  the  Greeks  after  the  death  of  Achilles,  and 
IdUed  herself  on  the  tomb  of  her  beloved  with 
a  sword. 

[PoL7i£iiu8  lUoM^evot),  son  of  Agasthenes, 
grandson  of  Augeas,  father  of  Amphimachas, 
was  the  leader  of  the  Epeans  before  Troy.] 

PoLVTO  (IloXvfw).  I.  The  nurse  of  Queen 
Hypstpyle  in  Lemnos,  was  celebrated  as  a  proph- 
etess.—3.  An  Argive  woman,  married  to  Tlepo- 
lemns,  son  of  Hercules,  folbwed  herbuaband  to 
Rhodes,  where,  according  to  some  traditions, 
she  is  said  to  have  pat  to  death  the  celebrated 
Helen.    Vid.  Heleka. 

Poi.TiELU8(noKf(7iof).  1.  Brother  of  Hieron, 
the  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  Vid.  Hibron. — 3.  Of 
Khodes,  an  historian,  of  uncertain  date,  wrote 
a  histoiy  of  bis  native  country.— 8.  An  Athenian 
comic  poet,  belonging  to  the  last  period  of  the 
Old  Comedy  and  the  beginning  of  the  Middle. 
[His  IVagments  are  edited  by  Meineke,  in  Conie. 
Griee.  Fragm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  477-79,  edit,  minor.] 

[PoMETIi..      Vid.  SOKSSA  PoMCTIA.] 

PoHoNA,  the  Roman  divinity  of  the  fruit  of 
treeSihencecalledPffmorwniPaii'WM.  Hername 
is  evidently  derived  from  PemHm.  She  is  rep- 
resented by  the  poets  as  helored  hy  seTeral  of 
the  rustic  divinities,  such  as  Silvanns,  Picas, 
Vertumnus,  and  others.  Her  worship  most  orig- 
inally have  been  of  considerable  importance, 
since  a  special  priest,  under  the  name  of  ftamm 
Pomonala,  was  appointed  to  attend  to  her  serv- 
ice. 

[POHFADtOS  SiLO.     Vid.  StLO.] 

PoMrsiA.  1 .  Daughter  of  Q.  Pompeius  Rafos, 
son  of  the  consul  of  B.C.  88,  and  of  Cornelia, 
the  dauebter  of  the  dictator  Sulla.  She  mar- 
ried C.  Cfesar,  subseqaeotty  the  dictator,  in  67, 
but  was  divorced  by  him  in  61,  because  she 
was  suspected  of  intriguing  with  Clodias,  who 
stealthily  introduced  himseu  into  her  husband's 
house  while  she  was  celebrating  the  mysteries 
of  the  Bona  Dea.— S.  Sister  of  Cn.  Pomper,  the 
triumvir,  married  C.  Memmius,  who  was  killed 
in  the  war  against  Sertorius  in  75. — 8.  Daughter 
of  the  triumvir  by  his  third  wife  Mucia.  Sfae 
married  Faustus  Sulta,  the  son  of  the  dictator, 
who  perished  in  the  African  war,  46.  She  afl- 
erwaid  married  L.  ConellDS  Cinna,  and  her 
son  by  this  marriage,  Cn.  Cinna  Magnus,  enter- 
ed into  a  conspiracy  against  Augustas.  As  her 
brother  Seztus  survived  her,  she  must  have  died 
before  3A. — 4.  Daughter  of  Sextas  Pompey,  the 
son  of  the  triumvir,  and  of  Scribonia.  At  the 
peace  of  Misenum  in  39  she  was  betrothed  to 
M.  Marcdlns,  the  son  of  Octavia,  the  sister  of 
Octavianos,  but  was  never  married  to  him.  She 
ducompanied  her  father  in  his  flight  to  Asia,  36. 
— S.  PAOLiNA.     Vid.  Pavlira. 

PoHPsiAKSB,  Tia.  OLAanlos)  son  of  a  Roaan 


knight  originally  from  Antiiwh,  rose  to  the  liign- 
est  dignities  under  M.  Aurelius.  This  emperoi 
gave  bim  his  daughter  Lucilla  in  marriage.  He 
lived  to  tlie  reign  of  Severus. 

PoMPBii  ( llo/in^loi,  Uo/ivala,  UofiTi^ta :  PoDi- 
peianus),  a  city  of  Campania,  was  situated  ot 
the  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Biver  Samus,  and 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesovius ;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  physical  changes  which  the  sur 
rounding  cuuiary  has  undergone,  the  ruins  of 
Pompeii  are  found  at  present  about  two  miles 
from  the  sea.  Pompeii  was  first  in  the  bands 
of  the  Oscags,  afterward  of  the  Tyrrhenians, 
and  finally  became  a  Roman  manicipium.  It 
was  partly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  A.D. 
63,  but  was  overwhelmed  in  79,  along  with 
Herculaneum  and  Stabis,  by  the  great  eruption 
of  Mount  Vesuvius.  The  lava  did  not  reach 
Pompeii,  but  the  town  was  covered  with  suc- 
cessive layers  of  ashes  and  other  volcanic  mat- 
ter, on  which  a  soil  waa  gradually  formed. 
Thus  a  great  part  of  the  cfty  has  been  preserved, 
with  its  market-places,  theatres,  \axha,  temples, 
and  private  houses ;  and  the  excavation  of  it  in 
modern  times  has  thrown  great  light  upon  many 
points  of  antiquity,  such  as  the  construction  <^ 
Roman  bouses,  and,  in  general,  all  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  private  life  of  the  ancients.  The 
first  traces  of  the  ancient  city  were  discovered 
in  1689,  rising  above  the  ground ;  but  it  waa 
not  till  1721  that  the  excavations  were  con* 
menced.  These  have  been  continued  with  va- 
rious interruptions  down  to  the  present  da) 
and  now  about  half  the  city  is  exposed  to  view 
It  was  sarroanded  by  walls,  which  were  ahou- 
two  miles  in  circumference,  surmounted  at  in- 
tervals by  towers,  and  containing  atx  gates. 

PoMPiIopfius  (n.oftnnioiKoJuf'),  the  oatne  of 
several  cities  founded  or  enlarged  by  Pompey. 
1.  (Now  Taih  Kopri),  an  inland  city  of  Cappa- 
docia,  southwest  of  Sinope,  on  the  River  Am- 
nias  (now  Gdk  Irmak),  a  western  tributary  of 
the  Halya.— 2.  Vid.  Pohpelok.— 3.  Vid.  Solo's. 

PoHPiiua.  1.  Q.  PoxpKiira,  said  to  have  beea 
the  son  of  a  flute  player,  was  the  first  of  the 
family  who  rose  to  dignity  in  the  state.  He  was 
consul  in  141,  when  he  carried  on  war  against 
the  Numantines  in  Spain.  Having  been  defeat- 
ed by  the  enemy  in  several  engagements,  he  oo&- 
cluded  a  peace  with  them  ;  but  on  the  arrival 
of  his  successor  in  the  command,  he  disowned 
the  treaty,  which  was  declared  invalid  by  tba 
senate.  He  was  eenaor  m  131  with  Q.  MeteL 
losMaeedonicos.— 3.  Q.  PohpCivs  Rarus,  eitbev 
son  or  grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  a  zealous 
supporter  of  the  aristocratical  party.  He  was 
tribune  of  the  pleba  100,  pnetor  91,  and  con- 
sul 88,  with  L.  Sulla.  When  Sulta  set  out  for 
the  East  to  conduct  the  war  against  Mitbra* 
dates,  he  left  Italy  in  charge  of  Pompeina  Rafos, 
and  assigned  to  him  the  army  of  Cn.  Pompeias 
Strabo,  who  was  still  engaged  in  carrying  on 
war  against  the  Marsi.  Strabo,  however,  who 
was  unwilling  to  be  deprived  of  the  command, 
caused  Pompeius  Rufus  to  be  murdered  by  the 
soldiers.  Cicero  mentions  Pompeins  Rufna 
among  the  oratora  whom  be  had  heard  ia  bis 
youth.— 3.  Q.  PoMPiins  Rvrus,  son  of  No.  S, 
married  Sulla's  daughter,  and  was  murdered  by 
the  party  of  Sulpicius  and  Marius  in  the  fbrain 
dnriag  the  consul^ip  of  his  firtber,  88.-4.  Q 
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PoHPEiuf  RnFus,  son  of  No.  3,  and  /rsndson  of 
thp  dictator  Sulla,  was  tribune  of  the  pleba  53, 
when  he  distinguished  himself  as  the  great  par- ' 
tisan  of  the  triumTtr  Pompey,  and  assisted  the 
latter  in  obtaiDin;  the  sole  consalsliip.  Rafus, 
however,  on  the  expiration  of  his  office,  was  ac- 1 
ciised  of  Vis,  was  condemned,  and  went  into  I 
exile  at  Bauli  in  Campania. — 5.  Q.  Pompsius  ' 
Rurvt,  prastor  63,  was  sent  to  Capua  to  watch  I 
over  Campania  and  Apulia  during  Catiline's  j 
conspiracy.  In  01  be  obtained  the  province  i 
of  Africa,  witb  the  title  of  proconsul — 6.  Six.  ] 
PoMPEius,  married  Lucilia,  a  sister  of  the  poet 
C.  Lucilius. — 7.  Sbx.  Povpbius,  elder  son  of 
No.  6,  never  obtained  my  of  the  higher  offices 
of  the  state,  but  acquired  great  reputation  aa  a 
man  of  learning,  and  is  praised  by  Cicero  for 
bia  accurate  knowledge  of  jurisprudence,  geom- 
etry, and  the  Stoic  philosophy. — 8.  Ssx.  Pok- 
PKIOB,  a  descendant  of  No.  7,  consul  A.D.  14, 
with  Sex.  Appuleiua,  in  which  year  the  Emperor 
Augustus  died.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  pa- 
tron of  literature.  Ovid  addressed  him  several 
letters  during  bis  exile ;  and  it  was  probably 
this  same  Sex.  Pompeius  whom  the  writer  Va- 
lerias Maziiiius  accompanied  to  Asia,  and  of 
whom  he  apeaks  as  his  Alexander.— 9.  Ch.  Poh- 
psius  Strabo,  younger  son  of  No.  i,  and  fiuber 
of  the  triumvir.  He  was  qusstor  in  Sardinia 
103,  praetor  94,  and  propraetor  in  Sicily  in  the 
following  year.  He  was  consul  89,  when  he 
carried  on  war  with  success  against  the  allies, 
subduing  the  greater  number  of  the  Italian  peo- 
ple who  were  atill  in  arms.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  year  he  brought  Ibrward  the  law  (lex  Pot*. 
9eia)  which  gave  to  all  the  towns  of  the  Trans- 
pa<<ani  the  Jus  Latii  or  Latinitaa.  He  contina- 
ed  in  tho  south  of  Italy  as  proconsul  in  the  foN 
lowing  year  (89))  and  when  Pompeius  Rufus 
(No.  3}  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the 
command  of  the  army,  Strabo  caused  bim  to  be 
assusinated  by  the  tronn.  Next  year'(87)  the 
Marian  party  obtained  the  npper  hand.  Strabo 
was  summoned  by  the  aristocratical  party  to 
their  assistance;  and,  though  not  active  in  their 
cause,  be  marched  to  the  relief  of  the  city,  and 
fought  a  battle  near  the  CoUine  Gate  with  Cinna 
and  Sertorins.  Shortly  afterward  he  was  killed 
by  lightning.  His  avarice  and  cruelty  had  made 
bim  hated  by  the  soldiers  to  soch  a  degree  that 
they  tore  his  corpse  from  the  bier  and  dragged 
it  through  the  streets.  Cicero  describes  him 
{Brut.,  47)  "  as  worthy  of  hatred  on  account  of 
his  cruelty,  avarice,  and  perfidy."  He  possess- 
lii  some  reputation  as  an  orator,  aai  atill  more 
as  a  general.  He  left  behind  him  a  considerable 
property,  especially  in  Pieenam.— 10.Cv.  Foil- 
pBicB  Maohds,  Uie  TaiDHviK,  son  of  No.  9,  waa 
born  on  the  30th  of  September,  B.C.  108,  in  the 
consulship  of  Atilius  Serranus  and  Serviliua 
Caepio,  and  was,  dbosequently,  a  few  months 
younger  than  Cicero,  who  was  bora  on  the  8d 
of  January  in  this  year,  and  six  years  older  than 
C«8ar.  He  foogbt  under  bin  fttber  in  89  against 
the  Italians,  when  be  was  only  aerenteen  years 
of  age,  and  continued  with  him  till  his  death 
two  years  afterward.  For  the  next  few  years 
the  Marian  party  had  possession  of  Italy ;  and 
accordingly  Pompey.  who  adhered  to  the  aristo- 
cratical party,  was  ( bliged  to  keep  in  the  back 
gtonnd.  But  wher  t  beeune  known  in  M  that 


Sulla  was  on  the  point  of  returDirigfioiii  tmevt 
to  Italy,  Pompey  hastened  into  Picenum,  where 
he  :'aised  an  army  of  three  legions.  Althongi. 
on')'  twenty-three  years  of  age,  Pompey  display- 
ed ;reat  military  abilities  in  opposing  the  Marian 
generals  by  whom  he  waa  surrounded  ;  and  when 
he  succeeded  in  joining  Sulla  in  the  course  of  the 
year  (83),  he  was  saluted  by  the  latter  with  the 
title  of  Imperator.  During  the  remainder  of  i)ie 
war  in  Italy  Pompey  distinguished  himself  as 
one  of  the  most  successful  M  Sulla's  generals ; 
and  when  the  war  in  Italy  was  brought  to  a 
close.  Sulla  sent  Pompey  against  tho  Marian 
parly  in  Sicily  and  Africa.  Pompey  first  pro- 
ceeded to  Sicily,  of  which  he  easily  made  him- 
self master  (83) :  here  he  put  Carbo  to  death. 
In  81  Pompey  crossed  over  to  Africa,  where  he 
defeated  Cn.  Domitius  Aheoorbarbns  and  the 
Numidian  king  Hiarbas.  after  a  hard-fought  bat- 
tle. On  his  return  to  Rome  in  the  same  year, 
he  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  was  greeted  by  Sulla  with  the  surname 
of  Maoitqs,  a  name  which  he  bore  ever  after- 
ward, and  handed  down  to  hia  children.  Pom- 
pey, however,  not  satisfied  with  this  distinction, 
sued  for  a  triumph,  which  Sulia  at  first  refused , 
but  at  lensth,  overcome  by  Pompey'a  importu- 
nity, he  allowed  him  to  have  bis  own  way.  Ao* 
eordingly,  Pompey,  who  had  not  yet  held  any 
public  office,  and  was  still  a  simple  eques,  en- 
tered Rome  in  triumph  in  September,  81,  and 
before  he  had  completed  his  twenty-fifth  year. 
Pompey  continued  faithful  to  the  aristocracy 
after  Sulla'a  death  (78),  and  aupported  the  eon< 
8ul  Catnlns  in  resisting  the  attempts  of  bia  ool* 
league  Lepidus  to  repeal  the  laws  of  Sulla;  and 
when  Lepidus  had  recourse  to  arms  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  (77),  Pompey  took  an  wstive  part  in 
the  war  against  bim.  and  succeeded  in  driviDg 
him  out  of  Italy.  The  arlatooracy,  however, 
now  began  to  fear  Uie  yoong  and  aneeeasfnl 
general ;  but  since  Sertorius  in  Spain  had  for 
the  last  three  years  aoeceasfiilly  opposed  Metel- 
lus  Pius,  one  of  the  ableat  of  Sulla's  generals, 
and  it  had  become  necessary  to  send  the  latter 
some  effectual  assistance,  the  senate,  with  con- 
siderable reluctance,  determined  to  send  Pom- 
pey to  Spain,  with  the  title  of  [Mooonsnl,  and 
with  equal  powers  to  Metellna.  Pompey  re- 
mained in  Spain  between  fire  and  six  years 
(76-71) ;  bat  neither  he  nor  MeteUos  was  able 
to  gain  any  decisive  advantage  over  Sertorius. 
But  when  Sertorius  was  treacherously  murder- 
ed  by  his  own  officer  Perpema  in  82,  the  war 
was  speedily  brou^t  to  a  close.  Perpema  was 
easily  defeated  by  Pompey  in  the  first  battle, 
and  the  whole  of  Spain  was  subdued  by  the 
eariy  part  of  the  following  year  (7I).  Pompey 
then  returned  to  Italy  at  the  head  of  his  army. 
In  his  march  toward  Rome  be  fell  in  with  the 
ranaina  of  the  army  of  Spartacus,  which  M. 
Crassus  had  previously  deflsated.  Pompey  cut 
to  pieces  these  fugitives,  and  therefore  claimed 
for  himself,  in  addition  to  all  his  other  exidoits, 
the  glory  of  fini^ihing  Uie  Servile  war.  Pompey 
was  now  a  candidate  for  the  consulship ;  and 
although  he  was  ineligible  by  law,  inasmach  as 
he  was  absent  from  Rome,  bad  not  yet  reached 
the  legal  age,  and  had  not  held  any  of  the  lower 
offices  of  the  atate,  stlU  hia  election  was  cer 
tain.   His  military  ghiy  had  ehanoed  the  peo 
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pie :  and  as  it  was  known  that  ihe  aristocrac; 
kxSkcd  u(  on  Pompey  with  jealousy,  they  ceased 
to  regard  hiiH  as  belonging  to  this  parly  and 
hoped  to  ohtain,  through  him,  a  restoration  of  ^ 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  which  they  had  heen 
deprived  by  Siiila.  Pompey  was  accordingly  | 
elected  consul,  along  with  M.  CrassQS ;  and  on  j 
the  3!st  of  December,  71,  he  entered  the  city 
a  second  time  in  his  triamphal  car,  a  simple 
eques.  In  his  consulship  (70),  Pompey  openly 
broke  with  the  aristocracy,  and  became  the 
great  popular  hero.  He  proposed  and  carried 
A  law,  restoring  to  the  tribunes  the  power  of 
which  they  had  been  deprived  by  Sulla.  He 
also  alTonled  hia  all-powerful  aid  to  the  Lex 
Anrclia,  proposed  b^  the  praetor  L.  Aurelias 
Cotta,  by  wbicb  the  jadices  were  to  be  taken  in 
futuie  from  the  senatus,  equites,  and  tribuni 
Krarii,  instead  of  from  the  senators  exclusive- 
ly, as  Sulla  bad  ordained.  In  carrying  both 
these  measures  Pompey  was  strongly  support, 
ed  by  Cesar,  with  whom  be  was  thus  brought 
into  close  coDnection.  For  the  next  two  years 
(69  and  08)  Pompey  remained  in  Rome.  In  67 
the  tribune  A.  Gabinius  brought  forward  a  bill, 
proposing  to  confer  upon  Pompey  the  command 
of  the  war  against  the  pirates  with  extraordi- 
nary powers.  This  bill  was  opposed  by  the 
aristocracy  with  the  utmost  vehemence,  but 
was  DotwithstaadiDg  carried.  The  pirates  were 
at  this  time  masters  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
bad  not  only  plundered  many  cities  on  the  coasts 
of  Greece  and  Asia,  but  had  even  made  descents 
Qpon  Italy  itself.  As  soon  as  Pompey  received 
the  command,  he  begtta  to  make  his  prepara- 
ions  for  the  war,  ana  completed  Uiem  by  the 
end  of  the  winter.  His  plans  were  fbrmed  with 
great  skill  and  judgment,  and  were  crowned 
with  complete  success.  Ii^forty  days  he  cleared 
the  Western  Sea  of  pirates,  and  restored  com< 
mcnKsatiofl  between  Spain,  Africa,  and  Italy. 
He  then  followed  the  main  body  of  the  pirates 
to  their  strong-holds  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia ; 
and  after  defeating  their  fleet,  he  induced  a  great 
part  of  them,  by  promises  of  pardon,  to  surren- 
der to  him.  Many  of  these  he  settled  at  Soli, 
which  was  henceforward  called  Pompeiopolie. 
The  second  part  of  the  campaign  occupied  only 
forty-nine  days,  and  the  whole  warwas  brought 
to  a  conclusion  in  the  course  of  three  months ; 
BO  that,  to  adopt  the  panegyric  of  Cicero  {jn-o 
Leg.  Man.,  IS), "  Pompey  made  bis  preparations 
for  the  war  at  the  end  of  the  winter,  entered 
upon  it  at  the  cixnmencement  of  spring,  and  fin- 
ished it  in  the  middle  of  the  snmmer."  Pom- 
pey was  employed  during  the  remainder  of  this 
year  and  the  beginning  of  the  following  in  vis- 
iting the  cities  of  Cilicia  and  Pampbylia,  and 
providing  for  the  government  of  the  newly-con- 
quered (hstrictB.  Dnringbis  absenee  from  Rome, 
Pompey  was  appointed  to  succeed  Lucnllns4n 
the  command  of  the  war  against  Mithradates 
(S6)  The  bill  conferring  upon  him  this  com- 
mand was  proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  Manit- 
ius,  and  was  supported  by  Cicero  in  an  oration 
wbicb  has  come  down  to  us  (pro  Lege  ManUia). 
Jjke  the  Gabinian  law,  it  was  opposed  by  the 
whole  weight  of  tbe  arlstocTBcy,  bat  was  carried 
triumphantly.  Tbe  power  of  Mithradates  had 
been  broken  Iqr  the  previous  vielories  of  Lucut- 
liH,  and  it  was  only  left  to  Pomper  to  bring  tbe 
Ml 


war  to  a  conclusion.   On  the  approach  of  Pnm- 
pey,  Mithradates  retreatpd  toward  Armenia,  hut 
he  was  defeated  by  the  Roman  general ;  and  as 
Tigrancs  now  refused  to  receive  him  into  his 
dominions,  Mithradates  resolved  to  plunge  into 
the  heart  of  Colchis,  and  from  thence  make  hia 
way  to  his  own  dominions  in  tbe  Cimmeriaa 
Bospoms.  Pompey  now  turned  bta  arms  against 
Tigranea  ;  but  Uie  Armenian  kins  submitted  to 
him  without  a  contest,  and  was  allowed  to  coo> 
dude  a  peace  with  the  republic.   In  65  Pom- 
pey set  out  in  pursuit  of  Mithradates,  but  he 
met  with  much  opposition  from  the  Iberians  and 
Albanians;  and  after  advancing  as  far  as  the 
River  Phasis  (now  Fas:),  he  resolved  to  leave 
these  savage  districts.  He  accordingly  retraced 
his  steps,  and  spent  the  winter  at  Pontos,  which 
he  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province. 
In  64  he  marched  into  Syria,  deposed  the  king 
Antiocbus  Asiaticns,  and  made  that  country  also 
a  Roman  province.    In  63  he  advanced  further 
south,  in  order  to  establish  the  Roman  suprem- 
acy in  Phcenicia,  Coelesyria.  and  Palestine. 
Hie  Jews  refused  to  sabmit  to  him,  and  shut 
the  gates  of  Jerusalem  against  htm,  and  it  was 
not  till  after  a  siege  of  three  months  that  tbe 
city  was  taken.    Pompey  entered  tbe  Holy  of 
Holies,  the  first  time  that  any  human  being,  i-x- 
cept  the  high  priest,  had  dared  to  penetrate  iiiio 
this  sacred  spot.    It  was  during  the  war  in  Pal- 
estine that  Pompey  received  intelligence  of  tbe 
death  of  Mithradates.  Vid.  NfiTHRADATts.No.O. 
Pompey  spent  the  next  winter  in  Pontus ;  and 
after  settling  the  aflfairs  of  Asia,  he  relumed  tc 
Italy  in  62.    He  disbanded  bis  army  almost  ina- 
mediately  after  landing  at  Brundisium,  and  thus 
calmed  tbe  apprehenaions  of  many,  who  feared 
that,  at  ibe  bead  of  his  victorious  trot^  he 
would  seize  upon  the  supreme  power.   He  did 
not,  however,  return  to  Rome  till  the  following 
year  (61),  and  he  entered  the  city  in  triumph 
on  the  80th  of  September.    He  had  just  com- 
pleted his  forty-fifth  year,  and  this  was  the  third 
time  that  he  had  enjoyed  the  honor  of  a  tri- 
umph.  With  this  triumph  the  first  and  most 
glorious  part  of  Pompey's  life  may  be  said  to 
have  ended.   Hitherto  his  life  had  been  an  al 
mostuninteimpted  succession  of  military  glory 
But  now  be  was  called  opon  to  play  a  prominent 
part  in  the  civil  commotions  of  the  common- 
wealth, a  part  for  which  neither  his  natural  tal 
ents  nor  bis  previous  habits  had  in  the  least  fit- 
ted blm.   It  would  seem  that,  on  bis  return  to 
Rome,  Poippey  hardly  knew  what  part  to  take 
in  the  politics  of  the  city.  He  had  been  appoint- 
ed to  the  command  against  the  pirates  and  MittH 
radates  in  opposition  to  the  aristocracy,  and  tbey 
Btill  regarded  him  with  jealousy  and  distrust. 
At  the  same  time,  he  was  not  disposed  to  unite 
himself  to  the  popular  party,  which  had  riseii 
into  importance  during  his  tfbsence  in  the  East, 
and  over  which  Caestir  possessed  unbounded  in- 
fluence.   The  object,  however,  which  engagcMl 
the  immediate  attention  of  Pompey  was  tn  <>b~ 
tain  from  the  senate  a  ratification  for  all  his  af;ti 
in  Asia,  and  an  assignment  of  lands  which  be 
had  promised  to  his  veterans.  "Hie  senate,  how- 
ever, glad  of  an  opportunity  to  pat  an  sflVoni 
upon  a  man  whom  they  both  feared  and  hated, 
resolutely  refused  to  sanction  his  measures  in 
Asia.   This  was  the  unwiseM  thing  tbe  aeoatc 
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'»uld  ha\e  dooe.  If  they  Iiad  knowD  their  real 
interesta,  th^  would  have  sought  to  win  Pou- 
pey  orer  to  thair  aide,  as  a  counterpoiae  to  the 
growing  and  more  dangerous  influeoce  of  Oie- 
sar.  But  their  short-sighted  p<^icy  threw  Pom- 
pey  Into  Caesar's  arms,  and  thus  sealed  the 
downrail  of  their  party.  C«sar  promised  to  ob- 
tain for  Pompey  the  ratification  of  his  acts,  and 
Pompey,  oa  his  part,  agreed  to  support  Cesar 
in  all  his  measares.  That  they  might  be  more 
sure  of  carrying  their  plans  iato  exeonUon,  Ctt- 
sar  prevailed  upon  Pompey  to  become  recon- 
ciled to  Crassus,  with  whom  he  was  atrariatice, 
hut  who,  by  his  immense  wealth,  had  great  in- 
fluence at  Home.  The  three  agreed  to  assist 
one  another  against  their  mutual  enemies,  and 
thus  was  first  formed  the  first  triumvirate. '  This 
union  or  the  three  moat  powerful  men  at  Rome 
crushed  the  aristocracy  for  the  time.  SupporN 
ed  by  Pompey  and  Crassus,  Cssar  was  able  in 
his  consulship  (59)  to  carry  all  his  measures. 
Pompey's  acts  in  Asia  were  ratified,  and  Ce- 
sar's agrarian  law,  which  divided  the  rich  Oam- 
panian land  among  the  poorer  oitizens,  enabled 
Pompey  to  fulfill  the  promises  he  bad  made  to 
his  veteraoa.  In  order  to  cement  their  anion 
more  closely,  Cnar  gave  to  Pompey  his  daugh- 
ter Julia  in  marriage.  Next  year  (68)  Cesar 
went  to  his  province  in  Gaul,  but  Pompey  re- 
mained in  Rome.  While  Cesar  was  gaining 
glory  and  influence  in  Gaul,  Pompey  was  gnd- 
ually  losii^  the  confidence  of  all  parties  at  R«me. 
The  senate  hated  and  feared  him ;  the  people 
had  deserted  him  for  their  favorite  Clodiua,  and 
he  had  no  other  resource  left  but  to  strengthen 
his  connection  wiih  Cesar.  Thus  he  came  to 
be  regarded  as  the  second  man  in  the  state,  and 
was  obliged  to  abandon  the  proud  poaition  which 
he  had.  occupied  for  so  many  years.  According 
to  an  arrangement  made  with  Casar,  Pompey 
and  Crassus  were  consuls  for  a  aeeond  time  in 
55.  Pompey  received  as  his  prorinees  the  two 
Spains,  Crassus  obtained  Syria,  while  Cesar's 
government  was  prolonged  for  five  years  more, 
namely,  from  the  1st  of  January,  63,  to  the  end 
of  the  year  49.  At  the  end  of  his  consurship 
Pompey  did  not  go  in  person  to  his  provinces, 
but  sent  his  legates,  L.  Airanins  and  M.  Petro- 
ius,  to  govern  the  Spaina,  white  be  himself  re- 
'maineo^in  the  neighborfaood  of  the  city.  His 
object  now  was  to  obtain  the  dictatorship,  and 
to  make  himself  the  undisputed  master  of  the 
Roman  world.  Cesar's  increasing  power  and 
influence  bad  at  length  made  it  cletur  to  Pom- 
pey that  B  struggle  must  take  place  between 
tbem,  sooner  or  later.  The  death  of  bis  wife 
Julia  in  61,  to  whom  he  was  tenderiy  attached, 
broke  one  link  which  still  connected  him  with 
Cesar,  and  the  fall  of  Crassus  in  the  following 
year  (^3),  in  the  Parthian  expedition,  removed 
the  only  person  who  had  thvleast  chance  of  con- 
testing the  snptemacy  with  them.  Id  order  to 
obtain  the  dictatorship,  Pompey  secretly  en- 
couraged the  civil  discord  with  which  the  state 
was  torn  asunder ;  and  such  frightful  scenes  of 
anarchy  followed  the  death  of  Clodiua  at  the 
beginning  of  52,  that  the  senate  had  now  no  al- 
ternative but  calling  in  the  assistance  of  Pom- 
pey, who  was  accordingly  made  sole  consul  in 
63.  4nd  succeeded  in  restoring  order  to  the 
Bt^t.   Soon  afterwsnl  Pompey  became  recon- 


ciled to  the  aristocracy,  and  was  now  rogardf>i 
as  their  acknowledged  head.  The  history  ttf 
the  civil  war  which  followed  is  ftelated  in  tiie 
life  of  C.SSAR.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention 
here,  that  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  (48)  Pnm 
pey  sailed  to  Egypt,  where  he  hoped  to  meet 
with  a  favorable  reception,  since  he  had  beer, 
the  means  of  restoring  to  his  kingdom  the  father 
of  the  young  Egyptian  monarch.  The  ministers 
of  the  latter,  however,  dreading  Cesar's  angt. 
if  they  received  Pompey,  and  likewise  Pom- 
pey's resentment  if  tbey  forbade  him  to  land, 
resolved  to  release  themselves  from  their  diffi- 
culties by  putting  him  to  death.  They  accord- 
ingly sent  out  a  small  boat,  took  Pompey  on 
b(»rd,  and  rowed  for  the  shore.  His  wife  and 
friends  watched  him  from  the  ship,  anxious  to 
see  in  what  manner  be  would  be  received  by 
the  king,  who  was  standing  on  the  edge  of  the 
sea  with  his  troops ;  but  joat  aa  the  boat  reach- 
ed the  shore,  and  Pompey  was  in  the  act  of 
rising  from  his  seat  in  order  to  step  on  land,  he 
was  stabbed  in  tbe.hack  by  Septimius,  who  bad 
formerly  been  one  of  his  centurions,  and  was 
now  in  the  senrice  of  the  Egyptian  monarch. 
Pompey  wos  killed  on  the  S9th  of  September. 
B.C.  48,  and  bad  just  completed  his  fifty-eighth 
year.  His  head  was  cut  off,  and  his  body, 
which  was  thrown  out  naked  on  the  shore,  was 
buried  by  bis  freedman  Phllippus,  who  had  ac- 
companied him  from  the  ship.  'The  head  was 
brought  to  Cesar  when  be  arrived  in  Egypt 
soon  afterward,  hot  be  turned  away  from  the 
sight,  shed  tears  at  the  melancholy  death  of  his 
rival,  and  put  his  murderers  to  death.  Pom- 
pey's untimely  death  excites  pity ;  but  no  one 
who  has  well  studied  the  state  of  parties  at  the 
close  of  the  Roman  commanwealth  can  regret 
his  fall.  There  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove 
that,  bad  Pompey's  party  gained  the  mastery, 
a  ]Mro8cription  Ikr  mora  terriUe  than  Sulla's 
would  bare  taken  place,  and  Italy  and  the  prov- 
inces bare  been  divided  as  booty  among  a  few 
profligate  and  unprincipled  nobles.  From  such 
horrors  the  victory  of  Cesar  saved  the  Roman 
world.  Pompey  was  married  five  times.  ■  The 
names  of  his  wives  were,  1.  Antistia.  2.  .^mil 
ia.  S.  Mueia.  4.  Jnlia.  fii  Cornelia.— 11.  Cm. 
PoHFBiDB  Maohos,  tMot  son  of  the  triumvir  br 
his  third  wife,  Mucia.  In  the  civil  war  in  4fl 
he  commanded  a  squadron  of  the  fleet  in  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  After  his  father's  defeat  at  Phar* 
salia.  he  crossed  over  to  Africa,  and,  after  re- 
maining there  a  short  time,  aailed  to  Spain 
in  47.  In  Spain  be  was  joined  by  bis  brother 
Sextos  and  others  of  his  party,  who  bad  fled 
from  Africa  after  their  deleat  at  'Thapsus.  Here 
the  two  brothers  collected  a  powerful  army,  but 
were  defeated  by  Cesar  himself  at  the  battle 
of  Munda,  fought  on  the  17th  of  March,  45 
Cneius  escaped  from  the  field  of  battle,  but  was 
shortly  afterward  taken  prisoner  and  put  to 
death. — 18.  Sixtos  Pomphus  M«onvs,  youngei 
son  of  the  triumvir  by  his  third  wife,  Mucia, 
was  bom  76.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  bf 
accompanied  his  father  to  Egypt,  and  saw  him 
murdered  before  his  eyes.  After  the  battle  of 
Munda  and  the  death  of  his  brother,  Sextos  lived 
for  a  time  in  concealment  in  the  oountry  of  th« 
Laoetani,  between  the  Iberas  and  the  Pyrenees ; 
bat  when  Geaar  quitted  Spain,  be  collected  a 
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Dody  of  troops,  and  ei:.3rgeil  from  his  lurking- ' 
place.  In  the  civil  wars  which  followed  Cs- 
B^r's  death,  tNe  power  of  Sextua  increased.  He 
olitained  a  large  fleet,  became  master  of  the  sea, 
and  eventually  took  possession  of  Sicily.  His 
fleet  enijled  him  to  stop  all  the  supplies  of  com 
which  were  brought  to  Rotno  from  Egypt  and 
the  eastern  provinces ;  and  sDch  scarcity  began 
t>  prevail  in  the  city,  that  the  triumvirs  were 
compelled  by  the  popular  discontent  to  make 
peace  with  Pompey.  This  peace  was  concluded 
at  Misenum  in  39,  but  the  war  was  renewed  in 
the  following  year.  Octavianus  made  great  ef- 
forts to  collect  a  la^  and  powerful  fleet,  which 
he  placed  under  the  command  of  Agrippa.  In 
36,  Pompey's  fleet  was  defeated  off*  Naulochua 
with  great  loss.  Pompey  himself  fled  from 
Sicily  to  Lesbos,  and  from  I^sbos  to  Asia. 
Here  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  body  of  Anto- 
ny's troops,  and  carried  to  Miletas,  where  be 
was  put  to  death  (39),  probably  by  command  of 
Antony,  though  the  latter  sought  to  throw  the 
reaponsibility  of  the  deed  upon  his  officers. 
FoMPiius  Fkstvs.  Vid.  Festqi. 
Poupsius  Taoaua.  Vid.  JusTiKira 
P0XF&L.ON  (now  Pamplona),  which  name  is 
equivalent  to  Pompeiopolis,  so  called  by  the  sons 
of  Pompey,  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Vasconea 
in  Hispsoia  Tarraconensis,  on  tlie  road  from 
Asturica  to  Bardigala. 

[PonpiLics,  NvHA.  Vid.  Noma.] 
[PoxpiLias  AifDBOHicus,  a  Syrian  by  birth, 
taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  in  the  former  half  of 
the  century  before  Christ :  being  eclipsed  by 
other  grammarians,  he  retired  to  Cums,  where 
he  composed  many  works,  the  chief  one  of 
which  was  entitled  Am^ium  Etam  £I«icAi.] 

PohpohU.  1.  Sister  of  T.  Fomponias  Atti- 
c«s,  was  married  to  Q.  Cicero,  the  brother  of 
the  orator,  B.C.  68.  The  marriage  proved  an 
extremely  unhappy  one.  Q.  Cicero,  afler  lead- 
ing a  miserable  life  with  his  wife  for  almost 
tweoty-fuur  years,  at  length  divorced  her  at  the 
end  of  45,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year. — 3.  Daughter  of  T.  Pomponius  Atticus. 
She  is  also  called  Ceecilia,  because  her  father 
was  adopted  by  Q.  Cncilius,  and  likewise  At- 
tica. She  was  born  in  61,  and  she  was  still 
quite  young  when  she  was  married  to  M.  Vip- 
saniua  Agrippa.  Her  daughter  Vipsania  Agrip- 
pina  married  Tiberias,  the  sacoessor  of  Augus- 
tus. 

PoXPOKliVA.     Vid.  SrtBCHADIS. 

PoKPonltra,  Sbxtos,  B  distiDgaished  RAman 

jurist,  who  lived  under  Antoninus  Pius  and  M. 
Auretius.  Some  modern  writers  think  that 
there  were  two  jurists  of  this  name.  The  works 
of  Pomponius  are  frequently  cited  in  the  Digest. 

PoHP6ii!iia  AttIods.    Vtd.  Arnovi. 

PoMPfiidna  BoiroiTiBifBia,  the  moat  celebrated 
writer  of  FabnlK  AteHantt,  was  a  native  of  Bo- 
noDia  (BOW  Bologna),  in  Northeni  Italy,  as  his 
surname  shows,  and  flourished  B.C.  91. 

PokpomIos  McLi.    Vid.  Mkla. 

PoHPTiNX  PiLnDSi  {Uo/inTtvai  Xlfivat :  now 
PaUde  Pontine ;  in  Engliah,  the  Pontine  Mareh- 
w),  the  name  of  a  low,  maraby  plain  on  Maa 
coast  of  Latium,  between  Circeii  and  Terraci- 
ua,  said  to  have  been  so  called  after  an  ancient 
wwn  Piintia,  which  disappeared  at  an  early 
0eri(id.  The  plain  it  zJaoat  twtnty-four  m  lea 
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long,  and  from  eight  to  ten  miles  in  breautiL 
The  marshes  are  formed  chiefly  by  the  rivere 
Nymphsus,  Ufens,  and  Amasenas,  and  soine 
other  small  streams,  which,  initeati  of  finding 
their  way  into  the  sea,  spread  over  this  plain. 
Hence  the  plain  is  turned  into  a  vast  numbei 
of  marahes,  the  miasmas  arising  from  which 
are  exceedingly  unhealthy  in  the  summer.  At 
an  early  period,  however,  they  appear  not  to 
have  existed  at  alt,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  have  been 
conGned  to  a  narrow  district.  We  are  told  that 
originally  there  were  twenty  three  towns  situ- 
ated in  this  plain;  and  in  B.C.  432,  the  Pm%p 
tiniu  Ager  is  mentioned  as  yielding  a  large 
quantity  of  corn.  Even  as  late  as  312.  the 
greater  part  of  the  plain  must  still  have  been 
free  from  the  marshes,  since  the  censor  Appius 
Claudius  conducted  the  celebrated  Via  Appia  in 
that  year  through  the  plain,  which  must  ihen 
have  been  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  the  weight 
of  this  road.  In  the  course  of  a  century  and  a 
half  after  this,  the  marshes  had  spread  to  a  great 
extent ;  and,  accordingly,  attempts  were  mads 
to  drain  them  by  the  consul  Cethegus  in  160, 
by  Julius  Csesar,  and  by  Augustus.  It  is  nsu* 
ally  said  that  Augustus  caused  a  navigable  ca- 
nal to  be  dug  alongside  of  the  Via  Appia  from 
Forum  AppU  to  the  grove  of  Feronia,  in  order 
to  carry  off  a  portion  ofthe  waters  of  the  maish- 
ea ;  bat  this  oanal  must  have  been  dug  befiire 
the  time  of  Augustas,  since  Horace  embarked 
upon  it  on  his  celebrated  journey  from  Rome  to 
Brandisium  in  37,  at  which  time  Octavianus, 
as  be  was  then  called,  could  not  hare  underta- 
ken any  of  his  public  works.  Subsequently  the 
marahes  again  spread  over  the  whole  plain,  aitd 
the  Via  Appia  entirely  disappeared ;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  pontificate  of  Piaa  TI.  that  any  se- 
rious attempt  was  made  to  drain  tbenk  The 
works  were  commenced  in  1778,  and  the  great- 
er part  of  tlw  marshes  was  drained ;  but  the 
plain  is  still  unfaealthy  in  the  great  heats  ofthe 
summer. 

PoHPTlmia,  C,  was  prntor  B.C.  83,  when  he 
was  employed  by  Cicero  In  apprehending  the 
ambassadors  of  the  AUobroges.  He  afterward 
obtained  the  province  of  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
and  in  61  defeated  the  AUobroges,  who  had  in- 
vaded the  province.  He  triumphed  in  54,  afler 
suing  in  vain  for  this  honor  for  some  years. 

Pons,  a  common  name  for  stations  on  the 
Roman  roads  at  the  passage  of  rivers,  some  of 
which  stationa  on  the  more  imporunt  roads 
grew  Into  villages  or  towns.  I.  P.  jExi  (dow 
Pfunten),  in  Vindelicia,  at  the  passage  of  the 
Inn,  was  a  fortress  with  a  Roman  garrison. — 3. 
P.  AoBKOLi  (now  PontxTolo),  m  Gallia  Transpa- 
dana,  on  the  road  from  Bergamum  to  Mediola- 
nam,  derived  its  name  from  one  of  tbe  thin; 
tyrants,  who  was  defeated  and  alain  by  Clau- 
dins  In  this  place.->8.  P.  CAVPAiriTs,  in  Campa- 
nia, between  Sinuessa  and  Urbana,  on  the  Savo. 
Respecting  tbe  bridges  (tf  Rome,  vid.  Ro>a. 

PontIa  (now  Fonza),  a  rocky  island  off  the 
coast  of  Latium,  opposite  Formiie,  which  was 
taken  by  the  RxHnans  from  tbe  Volsctaos,  sad 
etdonized,  B.O.  SIS.  Under  the  Romana,  it  wis 
oaed  as  a  plaoe  of  banishment  for  state  crim- 
inals. There  is  a  group  of  smaller  ialands  roond 
Pontia,  which  are  aometimee  called  Inula 
PimtiBe. 
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PcNT^KiTs  (tlovrlfor),  a  rirer  and  mouDtain 
ill  Argolis,  near  I^rna,  with  8  MxiCoiarjr  uf  Mi- 
nerva (Athenaj^aitis. 

PowTiuat  C,  son  of  HcBKirintid  Poimua,  the 
gt;iieral  of  the  Samnitea  in  B.C.  3S1,  defeated 
the  Roman  anuy  under  the  two  consuls  T.  Ve- 
turius  Calvious  and  Sp.  Postutnius  Albious  in 
ine  of  the  mountain  passes  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Caudium.  Tlie  survivors,  who  were  com- 
pletely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Sunnites,  were  dis- 
missed unhurt  by  Pontius.  They  had  to  sur- 
render their  arms  and  to  pass  under  ths  yoke ; 
and,  as  the  price  of  their  deliverance,  the  cod- 
fiuls  and  the  other  commanders  swore,  in  the 
name  of  the  republic,  to  a  humiliating  peace. 
The  Roman  state,  however,  refused  to  ratify 
the  treaty.  Nearly  thirty  years  afterward,  Pon- 
tius was  defeated  by  Q.  Fabius  Gurgea  (S9S>, 
Was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  pat  to  death  after 
the  triumph  of  the  consul. 

PoNTiUB  Aqdila.    Vid.  AqoiLi. 

Potrrivs  Piljltub  was  the  sixth  procurator  of 
Judsa,  and  the  successor  of  Valerius  Gratus. 
He  held  the  office  for  ten  years  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  from  AJ).  26  to  86,  and  it  was  during 
his  eoTemmeot  that  Cbbist  taught,  suffered, 
and  died.  By  his  tyrannical  conduct  he  excited 
an  insurrection  at  Jerusalem,  and  at  a  later 
period  commotions  in  Samaria  also,  which  were 
not  put  down  without  the  loss  of  life.  The  Sa- 
maritans complained  of  his  conduct  toVitellius, 
the  governor  of  Syria,  who  deprived  hira  of  his 
office,  and  sent  hiin  to  Rome  to  answer  before 
the  emperor  the  accusationa  that  were  bnxi^t 
against  liim.  Eosebius  states  thai  Pilatos  pat 
an  end  to  his  own  life  at  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  Caligula,  worn  out  by  the  many 
misfortunes  he  had  experienced.  The  early 
Christian  writers  refer  frequently  to  an  offici&L 
report,  made  by  Filaius  to  the  Emperor  Tibe- 
rias, of  the  ooudemnation  and  death  of  Chbibt. 
It  is  very  doabtfal  whether  tiiia  dootunent  was 

Etnuioe ;  and  it  is  ceruin  that  the  acts  of  Pi- 
tc,  as  they  are  called,  which  are  extant  in 
Greek,  as  well  as  his  two  Latin  letters  to  the 
emperor,  are  the  productions  of  a  later  age. 

PoKTios  TcLKsiHus.  1.  A  Samnite,  and  com- 
mander of  a  Samnite  army,  with  which  be 
fought  against  Sulla.  He  was  defeated  SoUa 
in  a  hard-foogbt  battle  near  tbe  Colline  gate, 
B.C.  82.  He  fell  in  the  fight ;  his  head  was 
cut  off)  and  carried  under  the  walls  of  Pneneste, 
to  let  the  younger  Marina  know  that  his  last 
hope  of  succor  was  gone. — 2.  Brother  of  tbe 
preceding,  was  shut  up  in  Prcneste  with  the 
younger  Marius,  when  his  brother  was  defeated 
by  Sulla.  After  the  death  of  the  elder  Pontius, 
Marius  and  Telesinua,  finding  it  impossible  to 
escape  from  Preeneste,  resolved  to  die  by  one 
anotlier's  hands.  Telesinus  fell  first,  and  Ma- 
rius put  an  end  to  his  own  IHe,  or  was  slain  by 
bis  slave. 

[PoKToir5os  (Uovrivoof),  a  herald  of  Akino- 
us.  king  of  the  PluBaeians.] 

PoMTPs  (6  lUurnf).  1.  The  noMheaatemmost 
district  of AmaMinor,  alims  the  coast  of  the  Enx- 
ine,  east  of  tbe  River  Halys,  having  originally 
no  specific  name,  was  spoken  of  as  the  country 
ill  Ilovr^,  OK  the  Pontui  {Euximu),  and  hence 
acquired  tbe  name*  of  Pontos,  whioh  is  firat 
found  in  Xenophon't  AiMbMi$.  Tbe  term,  how- 


ever, was  used  very  indefinitely,  until  tne  9«t 
tiement  of  tbe  boundaries  oftlio  country  as  a 
I  Roman  province.    Originally  it  was  regarded 
:  as  a  part  of  Cappasocia  ;  but  its  parts  were  bmt 
I  known  by  the  names  of  the  different  tribes  who 
I  dwelt  along  the  coast,  and  of  whom  some  ao> 
'  count  is  given  by  Xenophon  in  the  Anaiasia. 
'.  We  leain  from  the  legends  of  the  Argonauts, 
'  who  are  represented  as  visitmg  this  coast,  and 
the  Amazons,  whose  abcdea  are  placed  about 
'  tbe  River  Tbermodon,  east  of  ttw  Iris,  as  weQ 
as  from  other  poetical  allusions,  that  tbe  Greeks 
had  some  knowledge  of  these  southeastern 
shores  of  the  Euxine  at  a  very  early  period.  A 
I  great  accession  to  such  knowledge  was  made 
^  by  the  information  gained  by  Xenophon  and  his 
I  comrades  when  they  passed  through  the  coun- 
tiy  in  tbeir  fhmona  retreat ;  and  Ions  afterward 
the  Rotnans  became  well  acquainted  with  it  by 
means  of  the  Mithradatic  war,  and  Pompey's 
subsequent  expedition  through  Pontus  into  the 
countries  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasna.  The 
I  name  first  acquired  a  political  rather  than  a  Ut- 
;  Tttoriat  importance,  through  the  foundation  of  a 
]  new  kingdom  in  it,  about  tbe  beginning  of  the 
I  fourth  century  B.C.,  by  Ariobamankb  t.  The 
I  history  of  tbe  gradual  growth  of  this  kingdom 
until,  under  Mithradates  VI.,  it  threatened  the 
Rinnan  empire  in  Asia,  is  given  under  the  names 
of  its  kings,  of  whom  the  following  is  the  list. 
(1.)  Ariobakzanes  I.,  exact  date  unknown  :  (3.) 
MiTHBADATxs  I.,  to  B.  C.  363 :  (3.)  Ariobabza 
UBS II., 863-837:  (4.)  MiTHBADATBan..337-303 
(5.)  MiTBBADATBS  III.,  80t-S66 1  (6.)  Abiobab- 
zAHBs  III.,  366-2401  (7.)MrniBAi>AXisiy.,24» 
190!  {8.)Phabnace8I.,  190-1567  (9.)Mithba 

DATES  y.EuEBaETES,  166-1201  ( 10.)  MiTHBADA 

TBS  VI.  EopATOx,  120-68:  (11.)  Phabnacbs  II. 
63-47.  After  the  death  of  Pharnaces,  the  re 
doced  kingdom  retained  a  nominal  existence  uo 
der  his  aon  Darius,  who  was  made  king  by  Anto 
ny  in  B.C.  89»  but  was  coon  deposed ;  and  undet 
PoLBKoxI.  and  PoLExoKlI-.till  about  A.D.  62, 
when  tbe  country  was  constituted  by  Nero  a 
Roman  province.  Of  this  province  the  western 
boundary  was  the  River  Halys,  which  divided 
it  from  Paphlagonia ;  tbe  furthest  eastern  limit 
was  the  Phaais,  wbicb  separated  it  from  Col- 
chis ;  but  otbere  carry  it  only  as  far  as  Trape- 
zns,  and  others  to  an  intermediate  point,  at  the 
River  Acampsis :  on  the  south  it  was  divided 
from  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  and  Armenia  Minqr 
by  the  great  chain  of  the  Paryadres  and  by  its 
branches.  It  was  divided  into  the  three  dis- 
tricts of  Pontus  Galaticus,  in  the  west,  bor- 
dering on  Galatia,  P.  Polbhohiacus  in  tbe  cen- 
tra, BO  called  from  ha  capital  PoLBHomuM,  and 
P.  CipPADocios  Id  tbe  east,  bordering  on  Cap 
padocia  (Armenia  Minor).  In  the  new  division 
of  tbe  provinces  under  Constantine,  these  three 
districts  were  reduced  to  two,  Helenopomto? 
in  the  west,  so  called  in  honor  of  the  emperor'a 
mother,  Helena,  and  Pohtus  Polbhoniaccs  in 
the  east  Tbe  conntiy  was  also  dirided  intc 
smaller  districts,  named  from  the  towns  they 
surrouoded  and  the  tribes  who  peopled  them. 
PoDtus  was  a  mountainous  country ;  wild  and 
barren  in  the  east,  where  the  great  chains  ap- 
proach tbe  Euxine  ;  but  in  the  west  watered  by 
the  great  rivers  Halts  and  Ibis  and  UiPir  trib- 
utariea,  tbe  Talleys  of  wbicb,  as  well  as  the  laii4 
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aidng  the  coast,  are  extremely  fertile.  Besides 
corn  and  olives,  it  was  finnoiu  for  its  fniit  trees, 
and  some  of  the  best  of  nar  rommon  frnits  are 
said  to  have  been  brought  to  Europe  from  this 
quaiter  ;  for  example,  the  cherry  (ciii.  Cerasus). 
The  sides  of  the  mountains  were  covered  with 
fine  timber,  and  their  lower  slopes  with  box  and 
other  shrubs.  The  eastern  part  was  rich  in 
minerals,  and  contained  the  celebrated  iron 
mines  of  the  Cralybcs.  Pontns  was  peopled 
by  nnmcroQB  tribes,  belonging  probably  to  very 
different  races,  though  the  Semitic  (Syro-Arabi- 
an)  race  appears  to  hare  been  the  prevailing 
one,  and  bence  the  inhabitants  were  included 
under  the  general  name  of  Lbocosybi.  The 
chief  of  these  races  are  spoken  of  in  separate 
articles. — [2.  The  part  of  Lower  Mtesia  which 
lay  between  the  Euzine,  the  mouths  of  the  Ister, 
and  Mount  Heemus,  and  forming,  therefore,  a 
considerable  tract  along  the  shore,  was  some- 
times called  Pontus  :  of  this  frequent  mention 
is  made  in  the  poetry  of  Ovid.  Tomt  lay  in  this 
district,  and  Ovid's  Eputola  e  Ponto  derived 
their  name  from  this  quarter.] 

PoMTDs  EuzlMua,  or  simply  Poktus  (6  Tldirroc, 
Iloyrof  'Et^Etvot:  ri  Tlmr-iK&y  ir^vof,  Mare 
Euxinum :  now  the  BUek  5ea,  Turk.  Kara.  Dm- 
iz,  Grk.  Maurethttlaaga,  Russ.  Tckeriago  Mare 
or  Czame-More,  all  names  of  the  same  mean- 
ing, and  supposed  to  have  originated  from  the 
terror  with  which  it  was  at  first  regarded  by 
the  Turkish  mariners,  as  the  first  wide  expanse 
of  sea  with  which  they  became  acquainted),  the 
great  inland  sea  indosed  by  Asia  Minor  on  the 
south,  Colchis  on  the  east,  Sarmatia  on  the 
north,  and  Dacia  and  Thracia  on  the  west,  and 
having  no  other  outlet  than  the  narrow  Bosfo- 
Bva  '^Kioios  in  its  sonlhweatem  corner.  It 
lies  between  S8^  and  41 "  SMf  east  longitude,  and 
between  41"  and  Ai"  40'  north  latitude,  its 
length  being  about  seven  hundred  miles,  and 
itsoreadth  varying  from  four  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty.  Its  surface  contains  more 
than  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  square 
miles.  It  receives  the  drainage  of  an  immense 
extent  of  country  in  Europe  and  in  Asia;  but 
much  the  greater  portion  of  its  waters  flows 
from  the  fonner  oontineDt  by  the  following 
rivers:  the  later  or  Danobius  (now  Danube), 
whose  basin  contains  the  greater  part  of  cen- 
tral Europe;  lheTyra8orDBnaster(nowi)me«- 
fcr),  Hypanis  or  Bogus  (now  Boug),  Borysthe- 
nes  (now  Dnieper),  and  TanaTa  (now  Don), 
which  drain  the  immense  plaioa  of  Southern 
Rium,  and  flow  Into  the  nortbern  aids  of  the 
Euxine,  the  last  of  them  (1.  e.,  the  Tanals) 
through  the  Palus  Maeotis  (now  Sea  of  Azov). 
The  space  thus  drained  is  calculated  at  above 
eight  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  square  miles, 
or  nearly  one  fifth  of  the  whole  surface  of  Eu- 
rope. In  Asia,  the  basin  of  the  Euxine  containa, 
first,  the  triangular  piece  of  Sannatia  Asiatica 
between  the  "^naTs  on  the  north,  the  Caucasus 
on  the  south,  and  on  the  east  the  Hippici  Moo- 
tes,  whicb  form  the  watershed  dividing  the  trib- 
utaries of  the  Euxine  from  Ctose  of  the  Caspi 
an  ;  the  waters  of  this  space  flow  into  the  Ta- 
nais  and  the  Palus  Mentis,  and  the  largest  of 
them  is  the  Hypanis  or  Vardanes  (now  Kuban), 
which  comes  down  to  the  Palus  Masotia  and 
ihe  Euxine  at  theii  'miction,  and  divides  its 
vw 


waters  between  them :  next  we  have  the  nar 
row  strip  of  land  between  the  Caneasns  and  the 
northeastern  coast  of  the  sea ;  ftien  on  the  e.ist, 
Colchis,  hemmed  in  between  the  Caucasus  und 
Moscbici  Monies,  and  watered  by  the  Phasis  ; 
and  lastly,  on  the  south,  the  whole  of  that  pert 
of  Asia  Minor  which  lies  between  the  Par\-a- 
dres  and  Antitaums  on  the  east  and  southeasl, 
the  Taurus  on  the  oouth,  and  the  hi^lanUs  of 
Phrygia  on  the  west,  the  chief  rivers  of  thi.« 
portion  being  the  Iris  (now  YeakH  Irwak),  the 
Halys  (now  KisU  Irmak),  and  the  Sangarius 
(now  Sakariyeh).  The  whole  of  the  Asiatic 
basin  of  the  Euxine  is  estimated  at  one  hundrea 
thousand  square  mites.  As  might  be  expected 
from  this  vast  influx  of  fresh  water,  the  water 
is  much  leas  salt  than  that  of  the  Ocean.  The 
waters  which  the  Euxine  receives  from  the 
rivers  that  flow  directly  into  it,  and  also  from 
the  Palus  Meotis  (now  Sea  of  Azov)  through 
the  Bosporus  Cimmerius  (now  Sn^aitt  of  Kaffa 
or  YenikaUk),  find  their  exit  at  the  southwestern 
comer,  through  the  Bosporus  Thracius  (now 
Channel  of  ConatantinepU),  into  the  Propootis 
(now  Sea  of  iVormars),  and  thence  in  a  constant 
rapid  ontrent  throngh  the  Hellmpontus  (now 
StrailM  of  GallipoH  or  Dardanellet)  into  the  jEg»- 
um  Mare  (now  Archipelago).  The  Argonautic 
and  other  legends  show  that  the  Greeks  had 
some  acquaintance  with  this  sea  at  a  very  early 
period.  It  is  said  that  they  at  first  called  it 
'Alevof  [ivhaapilMe),  from  the  savage  character 
of  the  races  on  its  coast,  and  IVom  the  supposed 
terrors  of  its  navigation,  and  that  afterward,  on 
their  favorite  principle  of  tvphemttm  (i.  e  ,  ab- 
staining from  words  of  evil  omen),  they  changed 
its  name  to  EJ){fvoc,  Ion.  "Ei^etvo^,  hotpilabte 
The  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  especially  the  people 
of  Mtletus,  founded  many  colonies  and  commer- 
cial emporiums  on  its  shores,  and  as  early  as 
the  Peiaian  wars  we  find  Athens  carrying  on  s 
regular  trade  with  these  settlements  in  the  com 
grown  in  the  great  plains  on  its  northern  side 
(the  Ukraine)  and  in  the  Chersonesus  Taarica 
(now  Crimea),  which  have  ever  since  supplied 
Western  Europe  with  large  quantities  of  giBin. 
The  history  of  the  settlements  themselves  will 
be  found  under  their  several  names.  The  Ro- 
mans had  a  pretty  aoenrate  knowledge  or  the 
sea.  An  account  of  its  coasts  exists  in  Greek, 
entitled  "PeripJus  Maris  Euxini,"  asrribed  to 
Arrian,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  Vid. 
AaRuims. 
PofilTvs  Lakas.     Vid.  Lshas. 

PoPLICfiLA.     Yid.  POBUCOLA. 

PoPF^SA  SabIha.    YU.  Sabixa. 

PoppjtDS  SabImus.    Yid.  Sabinub. 

PopdlonU  or  'Ivu  (Populoniensis :  Pnpulo- 
ma),  an  ancient  town  of  Etniria,  situated  on  a 
lofty  hill,  sinking  abruptly  to  the  sea,  and  form- 
ing a  penmsola.  According  to  one  tradition  i 
was  fonnded  by  the  Corsicans ;  but  according 
to  anotber  ft  was  a  colony  from  Volaterm,  «ir 
was  taken  from  the  Corsicans  by  the  Volater- 
rant.  It  was  not  one  of  the  twelve  Elniscaa 
cities,  and  was  never  a  place  of  political  import- 
ance ;  but  it  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce, 
and  was  the  principal  eea-port  of  Etniria.  It 
was  destroyed  by  Sulla  in  the  civil  wars,  and 
was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of^tralw.  There  are 
still  remains  of  the  walls  of  the  ancient  I^ipa 
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[nnia,  sliowing  that  the  city  was  only  about  one 

and  a  half  miles  in  circumference. 

Pobc!a  1.  Sister  of  CatoUticensis,  married 
r..  Dutoilius  Atienobarbus,  consul  B.C.  64,  who 
was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Pbarsalia.  She  died 
iit  46.-2.  Daughter  of  Cato  Uttcensis  by  his 
lirst  wife  Atilia.  She  was  married  first  to  M. 
Bibulus,  consul  59,  to  whom  she  bore  three  chil- 
di'cn.  BibuIus  died  in  48  ;  and  rn  45  she  mar- 
ried M.  Brutus,  the  assassin  of  Julius  Cssar. 
She  inherited  all  her  father's  Tepublican  princi- 
ples, and  likewise  his  courage  and  firmness  of 
will.  She  induced  her  husband,  on  the  night 
Itefore  the  fiAeenth  of  March,  to  disclose  to  her 
the  conspiracy  against  Cssar's  life,  and  she  is 
reported  to  have  wounded  herself  ia  the  tbigh 
in  order  to  show  that  she  had  a  courageous  soul, 
and  couid  be  trusted  with  the  secret.  She  put 
an  end  to  her  own  life  aAer  the  death  of  Brutus 
in  42.  The  common  tale  was,  that  her  friends, 
suspecting  her  design,  had  taken  all  weapons 
out  of  her  way,  and  that  she  therefore  destroyed 
herself  by  swallowing  Uta  coals.  The  real  &ct 
may  bare  been  that  she  sufibcated  herself  by 
the  vapor  of  a  charcoal  fire,  which  we  know  was 
a  frequent  means  of  self-destruction  among  the 
Ilnmans. 

PoBcius  Cato.    Vid.  C&to. 

PoKciDs  Festits.    Vid.  Fasros. 

PoBClOS  LlTBO.      Vid.  L&TEO. 

PoRcIos  LicImus.    Vid.  Liciifus. 

PorphyrIo,  FoiirfiKlus,  the  roost  valuable 
among  the  ancient  coounentators  on  Horace. 
He  lived  after  Festua  and  Aero.  [These  scholia 
<ire  printed  in  several  editions  of  Horace,  the 
latest  is  that  of  G.  Braunhard,  Lips.,  1831,  tc;., 
4  vols.  8vo.] 

PoKPHYBioM  (IIop^wMuv},  ooo  of  the  gisuts 
who  fought  against  the  gods.  Wbeu  he  at- 
tempted to  ofler  TioleocG  to  Juno  (Hera),  or  to 
throw  the  island  of  Delos  against  the  gods,  Ju- 
piter (Zeus)  hurled  a  thunder-bolt  at  bim,  and 
Hercules  completed  his  destruction  with  his 
arrows. 

PoRpMisis  iUop^pit),  an  earlier  name  of  the 
iilandofNisYKUB. 

PoRFuf  rIui  (Ilop^fiioc},  usually  called  J*os- 
puvBY,  the  celebrated  antagonist  of  Christianity, 
was  a  Greek  philosopher  of  the  Neo-Platonic 
school.  He  was  bom  A.D.  233,  either  in  Bata- 
nea  in  Palestine  or  at  Tyre.  His  original  name 
was  Malehut,  the  Greek  form  of  the  Syroph<s- 
nician  Meltck,  a  word  which  signified  king. 
The  name  PorphyriuM  (in  aitusion  to  the  usual 
color  of  royal  robes)  was  subsequently  devised 
Ibr  him  by  bta  preceptor  Longinns.  After  stud- 
ying under  Origen  at  Cffisarea,  and  under  Apol- 
lonius  and  Longinus  at  Athens,  he  settled  at 
ilome  in  bis  thirtieth  year,  and  there  Jiecame  a 
diligent  disciple  ofPlotinus.  He  soon  gained 
the  confidence  of  Plotioos,  and  was  intrusted 
by  the  lattar  with  the  difficult  and  delicate  doty 
uf  correcting  and  arranging  his  wriUn||s.  Vid. 
pLOTiiTD^.  After  romainiog  in  Rome  six  years. 
Porphyry  fell  into  an  nosettled  state  of  mind, 
and  began  to  entertain  the  idea  of  suicide,  in 
order  to  get  free  from  the  shackles  of  the  flesh ; 
but  on  the  advice  of  Plotinus  he  took  a  voyage 
to  Siciiy,  where  he  resided  for  some  time.  It 
was  during  his  residence  in  Sicily  that  he  wrote 
BJS  treatise  against  the  Christum  leligioL,  m 


fifteen  books.  Of  the  remainder  of  bis  I'le  \n 
know  very  little.  He  returned  to  Rome,  where 
be  continued  to  teach  until  his  death,  which 
took  place  about  305  or  306.  Late  in  life  he 
married  Marcella,  the  widow  of  one  of  hi? 
friends,  and  the  mother  of  seven  children,  with 
the  view,  as  he  avowed,  of  superintending  theii 
education.  As  a  writer  Porphyry  deserves  con- 
siderable praise.  His  style  is  tolerably  clear, 
and  not  unfrequently  exhibitaboth  imaginatioD 
and  vigor.  His  learning  was  most  extensive. 
A  great  degree  of  critical  and  philosopbical 
acumen  was  not  to  be  expected  in  one  so  ar- 
dently attached  to  the  enthusiastic  and  some- 
what fanatical  system  ofPlotinus.  Ilivattempt 
to  prove  the  identity  of  the  Platonic  and  Aris- 
totelic  systems  would  alone  be  sufficient  to 
show  this.  Nevertheless,  his  acquaintance 
with  tlie  authors  whom  he  quotes  was  manifest- 
ly far  from  superficial.  His  most  celebrated 
work  was  his  treatise  against  the  Christian  re- 
ligion ;  but  of  its  nature  and  merita  we  are  not 
aUe  to  judge,  as  it  has  Dot  come  down  to  us. 
It  was  publicly  destroyed  by  order  of  the  Em- 
peror Tbeodosins.  The  attack  was  sufficiently 
vigorous  to  call  forth  replies  from  above  thirty 
different  antagonists,  the  most  distinguished  o*' 
whom  were  Methodius,  ApoUinaris,  and  Euse 
bius.  A  large  number,  however,  of  his  works 
has  como  down  to  us,  of  which  his  Life  of 
Pythagoras  and  Life  of  Plotinus  are  some  t*! 
the  best  known. 

POBFHYBIIFS,  PuBULIUS  OpTATiInOS,  S  RomaU 

poet,  who  lived  in  the  age  of  Constantine  the 
Great.  He  wrote  a  Panegyric  upon  Constan- 
tine ;  three  Idyllia,  namely,  1.  Ara  Pyihia,  2. 
Syrinx,  3.  Organon,  with  the  tines  so  arranged 
as  to  represent  the  form  of  these  objects  ;  and 
five  Epigrams. 

[FORRIHA.     Vid.  POSTTBITA.] 

PossENA*  or  PoBSENNA,  Labs,  king  of  the 
Etruscan  town  of  Clusiuin,  marched  against 
Rome  at  the  head  of  a  vast  army,  in  order  to 
restore  Tarquinius  Superbua  to  the  throne.  He 
took  possession  of  the  hill  Janiculuco,  and  would 
have  entered  the  city  by  the  bridge  which  eon- 
nected  Rome  with  the  Janiculum,  bed  it  not 
been  for  the  superhuman  prowess  of  Horatius 
Codes,  who  kept  the  whole  Etrusnan  armv  at 
bay,  while  his  comrades  broke  down  the  brioge 
behind  him.  Vid.  Cocleb.  The  Etruscans  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  siege  to  the  city,  which  soon  be- 
gan to  suflbr  from  ftmine.  Tberenpon  a  young 
Roman,  named  C.  Mucins,  resolved  to  deliver 
bis  country  by  murdering  the  invading  king. 
He  accordingly  went  over  to  the  Etruscan  camp, 
but,  ignorant  of  the  person  of  Porsena,  killed  the 
royal  secretary  instead.  Seized,  and  threatened 
with  torture,  he  thrust  his  right  hand  into  the 
fire  on  tho  altar,  and  there  let  it  burn,  to  show 
bow  little  he  heeded  pain.  Astonished  at  his 
courage,  the  king  bade  him  depart  in  peace ; 
and  Scavola,  as  he  was  henceforward  called, 
told  him,  out  of  gratitude,  to  make  peace  with 
Rome,  since  three  hundred  noble  youths  had 
sworn  to  take  the  life  of  the  king,  and  he  was 
the  first  upon  whom  the  lot  had  fallen.  Por- 
sena thereupon  made  peace  with  the  Romans 
and  withdrew  his  troops  from  the  Janiculum 


*  Tin  QoaDtity  of  Um  pennlUmata  la  donWftiL  It  k 
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■fter  receiving  twenty  hostages  from  the  Rn- 
msns.  Sucti  uaa  the  tale  by  which  Roman 
vanity  cono*aled  one  of  the  earliest  and  great- 
est disasters  of  the  city.  The  real  fact  is,  that 
Rome  waa  completely  conquered  by  Poreena. 
This  is  expressly  stated  by  Tacitus  (Htat..  iii., 
TIE),  and  is  confirmed  by  other  writers.  Pliny 
tells  us  that  so  thorough  was  the  subjection  pf 
the  Romans  that  ihey  were  expressly  prohibited 
from  using  iron  for  any  other  purpose  but  agri- 
culture. The  Romans,  however,  did  not  long 
remain  subject  to  the  Etruscans.  After  the 
conquest  of  Rome.  Aruna,  the  son  of  Porsena, 
proceeded  to  attack  Aricia,  but  was  defeated 
before  the  city  by  the  united  forces  of  the  Latin 
cities,  assisted  by  the  Greeks  of  Cumss.  The 
Etruscans  appear,  in  consequence,  to  have  been 
confined  to  their  own  territory  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  and  the  Romans  to  have  avafled 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  recover  their 
independence. 

Poetraon  {Uopdduv),  son  of  Agenor  and  Epi- 
caste,  was  king  of  Pleuron  and  Calydon  in  .^Eto- 
lia,  and  married  to  Euryte^  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  CEneas,  Agrios,  Alcathoiu,  Mela^ 
Leucopens,  and  Sterope. 

PoBTHHOs  {Tl6p9fio{),  a  harbor  in  Euboea,  be- 
longing to  Eretria,  opposite  the  coast  of  Attica. 

PoRTDNDs  or  PoKTDMKna,  the  protecting  gen- 
ius of  harbors  among  the  Romans.  He  was  in- 
voked to  grant  a  happy  return  from  a  voyage. 
Hence  a  temple  was  erected  to  him  at  the  port 
of  the  Tiber,  from  whence  the  road  descended 
to  the  port  of  Ostia.  At  bis  temple  an  annual 
festival,  the  Portanalia,  was  celebrated  on  tbe 
17th  of  August.  When  the  Romans  became 
familiar  with  Greek  mythology,  Portunua  was 
identified  with  the  Greek  Palsmon.    Vid.  Pa- 

LAMOIT. 

PoBua  (Uupof).  1.  King  of  tbe  Indian  prov- 
inces east  of  tbe  River  Hydaspes,  offtered  a  for- 
midable resistance  to  Alexander  when  the  lat- 
ter attempted  to  cross  this  river,  B.C.  827.  The 
battle  which  he  fought  with  Alexander  was  one 
of  the  most  severely  contested  which  occurred 
during  the  whole  of  Alexander's  campaigns. 
Porus  displayed  great  personal  courage  in  the 
battle ;  and  when  brought  before  tbe  conqueror, 
be  proudly  demanded  to  be  treated  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  a  king.  This  magnanimity  at  once 
conciliated  the  favor  of  Alexander,  who  not  only 
restored  to  him  his  dominions,  but  increased 
them  by  large  accessions  of  territory.  From 
this  time  Porus  became  firmly  attached  to  bis 
generous  conqueror,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
the  Hyphasis.  In  321  Porus  was  treacherous- 
ly pat  to  deatb  by  Endemns,  who  commanded 
the  Macedonian  troops  in  tbe  adjacent  province. 
We  are  told  that  Porus  was  a  man  of  gigantic 
stature— not  lem  tnan  five  cubits  in  height; 
and  his  personal  strength  and  prowess  in  war 
were  not  less  conspicuous  than  his  valor. — 2. 
Another  Indian  monarch,  who,  at  the  time  of 
Alexander's  expedition,  ruled  over  the  district 
termed  Gandans,  east  of  the  lUver  Hydraotes. 
His  dominions  yrere  subdued  by  HephKstion, 
and  annexed  to  those  of  the  preceding  Porus, 
who  was  bis  kinsman. 

PosEinoir  (Uoaetiuv),  called  Nbptohos  by  the 
Romans,  was  the  god  of  tbe  Mediterranean  Sea. 
His  rame  seems  to  be  connected  with  infrv, 
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n'8vrof,  and  TroTo^uof,  according  to  which  he  t 
the  god  of  the  fluid  plement.  lie  was  a  son  of 
Cronos  (Saturn)  and  Rhea  (whentife  be  is  called 
Croniut,  and  by  Latin  poets  Saturniua).  He 
was  accordingly  a  brother  of  Zeus  (Jupttcrj. 
Hades  (Pluto),  Hera  (Juno),  Hestia  (Vesta),  and 
Demcter  (Ceres),  and  it  was  determined  by  Im 
that  he  should  rule  over  the  sea.  Like  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  he  was,  after  his  birth, 
swallowed  by  his  father  Cronos  (Saturn),  but 
thrown  up  again.  According  to  others,  be  ws« 
concealed  by  Rhea,  after  his  birth,  among  a 
flock  .of  lambs,  and  bis  mother  pretended  tu 
have  given  birth  to  a  young  horse,  which  she 
gave  to  Cronos  (Saturn)  to  devour.  In  the  Ho- 
meric poems  Poseidon  (Neptune)  is  described 
aa  equal  to  Zeus  (Jupiter)  in  dignity,  but  less 
powerful.  He  resents  the  attempts  of  Zeus  (Ju- 
piter) to  intimidate  him ;  he  even  threatens  his 
mightier  brother,  and  once  conspired  with  Hera 
(Juno)  and  Athena  (Mioerra}  to  put  him  into 
chains ;  but  on  other  occasions  we  find  him 
submissive  to  Zeus  (Jupiter).  The  palace  of 
Poseidon  (Neptune)  was  in  the  depth  of  the  sea 
Dear  JEgK  in  Enbcea,  where  he  kept  bis  horses 
with  brazen  boofs  and  golden  manes.  With 
these  horses  he  rides  in  a  chariot  over  the  waves 
of  tbe  sea,  which  become  smooth  as  be  ap- 
proaches, and  the  monsters  of  the  deep  recog- 
nize him  and  play  around  his  chariot.  General- 
ly he  yoked  his  horses  to  his  chariot  himself, 
but  sometimes  be  was  assisted  by  Am[d)itrite. 
Although  he  generally  dwelt  in  tbe  sea,  still  he 
also  appears  at  Olympus  In  tbe  asaembly  of  the 
gods.  Poseidon  (Neptune),  in  ccHuunction  with 
Apollo,  is  said  to  have  built  the  walls  of  Troy 
for  Laomedon,  whence  Troy  is  called  Ifcpiunut 
Fergama.  Laomedon  refused  to  give  these 
gods  the  reward  which  had  been  stipulated,  and 
even  dismissed  them  with  threats.  Poseidon 
(Neptune),  in  consequence,  sent  a  marine  B>on 
ster,  which  was  on  the  point  of  devoaring  La- 
omedon's  daughter,  when  it  was  killed  by  Her- 
cules ;  and  he  continued  to  bear  an  implacaUe 
hatred  against  the  Trojans.  He  sided  with  the 
Greeks  in  the  war  against  Troy,  sometimes 
witi\eBsing  the  contest  as  a  spectator  from  the 
heights  of  Thrace,  and  sometimes  interfering 
in  person,  assnming  the  appearance  of  a  mortal 
hero  and  encouraging  tbe  Greeks,  while  Zeus 
(Jupiter)  favored  the  Trojans.  In  the  Odyssey, 
Poseidon  (Neptune)  appears  hostile  to  Ulysses, 
whom  be  prevents  from  returning  home  in  con- 
sequence of  his  having  blinded  Foljrphemus,  a 
son  of  Poseidon  (Neptune)  by  the  nymph  Tboosa. 
Being  tbe  ruler  of  the  sea  (the  Mediterranean), 
he  is  described  as  gathering  clouds  and  calling 
forth  storms,  but  at  the  same  time  he  bas  it  in 
his  power  to  grant  a  successful  voyage  and  save 
those  wba  are  in  danger ;  and  all  other  marine 
divinities  are  subject  to  him.  As  the  sea  sur- 
rounds and  tiolds  the  earth,  he  himself  is  de 
scribed  as  the  god  who  holds  tbe  earth  (i  ttfo^or), 
and  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  shake  the  earth 
{ivoeix$ap,  KivijTJip  y&t).  He  Was  furtbei  re- 
garded as  the  creator  of  the  borse.  It  is  said 
that  when  Poseidon  (Neptune)  and  Athena  (Mi- 
nerva) disputed  as  to  which  of  them  should  give 
the  name  to  the  caoital  of  Attica,  tbe  gods  de- 
cided that  it  should  receive  its  name  from  the 
dei^  who  should  bestow  ipon  man  tbe  most  dm 
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Inl  gill.    Poseidon  (Neptune)  then  created  the 
horse,  and  Athena  (Minerva;  called  forth  the 
uiive-tree,  in  consequence  of  which  the  honor 
was  conferred  upon  the  goddess.    According  to 
others,  however,  Ptiseidon  (Neptune)  did  not 
create  the  horse  in  Attica,  but  in  Thessaly, 
where  he  also  gave  the  famous  horses  to  Fel- 
eus.    Poseidon  (Neptune)  was  accordingly  bo- 
liored  to  bare  taught  men  the  art  of  managing 
horses  by  the  bridle,  and  to  have  been  the  orig- 
inator and  protector  of  horse  races.    Hence  he 
was  also  represented  on  horseback,  or  riding  in 
a  chariot  drawn  by  two  or  four  horses,  and  is 
designated  by  the  epithets  Ittwc,  lirmioc,  or 
Ifl-Tiof  uvof.    He  even  metamorphosed  himself 
into  a  horse  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  Deme- 
ter  (Ceres).  The  symbol  of  Poseidon'B  (Nep- 
tune's) power  was  tbe  trident,  or  a  spear  with 
three  points,  with  which  he  used  to  shatter 
rocks,  to  call  forth  or  subdue  storms,  to  shake 
tbe  earth,  and  the  like.    Herodotus  states  that 
the  name  and  worship  of  Poseidon  (Neptune) 
were  brought  into  Greece  from  Libya ;  but  he 
was  probably  a  dif  inity  of  Pelasgian  origin,  and 
originally  a  personification  of  the  fertilizing 
power  of  water,  from  which  the  transition  to 
regarding  him  as  the  god  of  the  sea  was  not 
difficult.    The  following  legends  respecting 
Poseidon  (Neptune)  deserre  to  be  mentioned. 
In  conjunction  with  Zeus  (Jupiter)  he  fought 
against  Cronos  (Saturn)  and  the  Titans ;  and  in 
the  contest  with  the  Giants  he  pursued  Poly- 
botes  across  the  sea  as  &r  as  Cos,  and  there 
killed  him  by  throwing  the  island  upon  him. 
He  further  crushed  the  Centaurs  when  they 
were  pursued  by  Hercules,  under  a  mountain  in 
Leucosia,  the  island  of  the  Sirens.   He  sued, 
together  with  Zeus  (Jupiter),  for  the  band  of 
Thetis ;  but  he  withdrew  when  Themis  proph- 
esied that  the  son  of  Thetis  would  be  greater 
than  his  father.    When  Ares  (Mars)  bad  been 
caught  in  the  wonderful  net  by  Hephaestus  (Vul- 
can), the  latter  set  him  free  at  the  request  of 
Poseidon  (Neptune);  but  the  latter  god  after- 
ward brought  a  charge  against  Ares  (Ma*;")  be- 
fore the  Areopagus  (br  having  killed  b'u  son 
Malirrhothius.   At  the  request  of  Minna,  king 
of  Crete,  Poseidon  (Neptune)  caused  a  bull  to 
rise  from  the  sea,  which  the  king  promised  to 
sacrifice ;  but  when  Minos  treacherously  con- 
cealed the  animal  among  a  herd  of  oxen,  the 
god  punished  Minos  by  causing  his  wife  Pas- 
ipbae  to  fall  in  love  with  the  bull.  Poseidon 
(Neptune)  was  married  to  Amphitrite,  by  whom 
he  had  three  children,  Triton,  Rhode,  and  Ben- 
thesicyme ;  but  he  had  also  a  vast  number  of 
children  by  other  divinities  and  mortal  women. 
His  worship  extended  over  all  Greece  and 
•  Southern  Italy,  but  he  was  more  especially  re- 
vered in  Peloponnesus  and  iq  the  Ionic  towns 
on  the  coast.   The  sacrifices  offered  to  bim 
generally  consisted  of  black  and  white  bglls; 
hut  wild  boars  and  rams  were  also  sacriflced  to 
him.    Horse  and  chariot  races  were  held  in  his 
honor  on  the  Corinthian  isthmus.    The  Pan- 
ionia.  or  the  festival  oi'  all  the  lonians  near 
Mycale,  was  celebrated  in  honor  of  Poseidon 
f Neptune).    In  works  of  art,  Fmeidon  (Nep- 
f  :ne}  may  be  easily  recognized  by  his  attri- 
t-ites,  the  dolphin,  the  horse,  or  ibe  tiuleot,  and 
wan  frequently  represented  in  groups  along 
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with  Amphitrile,  Tritons,  Nereids,  dolphins,  the 
Dioscuri,  Paltemon,  Pegasus,  Bcllcroplionlcs, 
Thalassa,  Ino,  and  Galene.  His  figure  does  not 
present  tbe  majestic  calm  which  characterizes 
his  brother  Zeus  (Jupiter) ;  but  as  the  state  of 
the  sea  is  varying,  so  also  is  the  god  represent 
ed  sometimes  in  violent  agitation  and  some- 
times in  a  slate  of  repose.  The  Roman  gcJ 
Neptunus  is  spoken  of  in  a  separate  article. 

PosiDiPius  (Iloffetdtjnrof,  Himidiviroc).  1,  Am 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  New  Comedy,  was 
a  native  of  Cassandrea  in  Macedonia.  He  was 
reckoned  one  of  the  six  most  celebrated  poets 
of  the  New  Comedy.  In  time,  he  was  the  last 
of  all  tbe  poets  of  the  New  Comedy.  He  began 
to  exhibit  dramas  in  tbe  third  year  after  the 
death  of  Henander,  that  is,  in  B.C.  289.  [The 
fragments  of  his  ^ays  are  contained  in  Met- 
neke's  Ctmie.  Grae.  JFVo^pii.,  vol.  il.,p.  1141-49, 
edit,  minor.]— 2.  An  epigrammatic  poet  who 
was  probably  a  different  person  from  the  comic 
poet,  though  he  seems  to  have  lived  about  the 
same  time.  His  epignuas  Ibrmed  a  part  of  the 
Gtrlaiid  of  Meltager,  and  twenty-two  of  tbem 
are  preserved  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 

PosiDluK  (Jloaeldiov),  the  name  of  several 
promontories  sacred  to  Poseidon  (Neptune).  1. 
(Now  Punta  ddla  lAcota),  in  Lucania,  opposite 
the  island  Leucosia,  tbe  southern  point  of  the 
Gulf  of  Ptestum. — 2.  In  Epirus,  opposite  the 
northeast  point  of  Corcyra.  —  3.  (Now  Cape 
Stamrea),  in  Thessaly,  forming  the  western 
point  of  Ute  Sinus  Pagasnus,  perhaps  tbe  same 
as  the  promontory  which  Livy  (xxxi.,  46)  calls 
Zelasium. — 4.  (Now  Capt  Helent),  the  southwest- 
em  point  of  Chios. — S.  On  the  western  coast  of 
Caria,  between  Miletus  and  the  lassius  Sinus, 
with  a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  it.~6.  On 
tbe  western  coast  of  Arabia,  with  an  altar  dedi* 
cated  to  Posetdoa  (Neptune)  by  Ariston,  whom 
Ptolemy  bad  sent  to  ex|dore  the  Arabian  Gulf. 
— 7.  (Now  Po»gtdm),  a  sea-port  town  in  Syria,  in 
tbe  district  Cassiotis. 
PosidonIa.  Vid.  PasToii. 
PosiDoirloii  (IIoffet^uvMv :  now  Cape  Poitidhi 
or  Kaatandkrea),  a  prommitory  on  the  western 
coast  of  the  peninsnla  Pallene  in  Macedonia, 
not  far  from  Mende. 

PoainoNlus  (JloaetA&vtoi),  a  distinguished 
Stoic  philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Apamea  in 
Syria.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  known  with 
any  exactness,  but  it  may  be  placed  about  B.C. 
136.  He  studied  at  Athens  under  Panntius, 
after  whose  death  (112)  Posidonius  set  out  on 
bis  travels.  After  visiting  most  of  the  coun- 
tries on  the  coast'of  the  MediUrranean,  he  fixed 
his  abode  at  Rhodes,  where  he  became  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Stoic  school.  He  also  took  a  prom  - 
Inent  part  in  the  political  affairs  of  Rhodes,  and 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Rome  in  66.  Cicero, 
when  be  visited  Rhodes,  received  instruction 
from  Posidonius.  Pompey  also  had  a  great  ad- 
miration fbr  Posidonius,  and  visited  him  twice, 
in  67  and  62.  To  the  occasion  of  hts  first  visit 
probably  belongs  the  story  that  Posidonius,  to 
!  prevent  the  disappointment  of  his  distinguish 
j  ed  visitor,  though  severely  afflicted  with  the 
gout,  had  a  long  discourse  on  the  topic  that  pain 
I  IB  not  an  evil.  In  61  Poaidoniua  removed  to 
1  Rome,  and  appears  to  have  died  soon  after  b| 
the  age  of  84.   .Posidonius  was  a  man  of  extoit- 
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live  ar.d  varied  acquirements  in  almost  all  de-  \ 
partinentsofliiiman  knowledge.  Cicero  thought 
Bti  highly  of  his  powers  thai  he  requested  him 
to  write  an  account  of  his  consulship.  As  a 
physical  investigiitorhe  was  greatly  superior  to 
he  Stoics  generally,  attaching  himself  in  this 
respect  rather  to  Aristotle.  His  geographical 
and  historical  knowledge  was  very  extensive. 
Ho  cultivated  astronomy  with  considerable  dili- 
gence. He  also  coRstructed  a  planeury  ma- 
chine, or  revolving  sphere,  to  exhibit  the  daily 
motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets.  His 
calculation  of  the  circumference  of  the  earth 
differed  widely  from  that  of  Eratosthenes.  He 
made  it  only  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
stadia,  and  his  measurement  was  pretty  gener- 
ally adopted.  None  of  the  writings  of  Posi- 
doniuB  have  come  dovn  to  us  entire.  His  frag- 
ments are  collected  by  Bake,  Lugd.  Bat ,  1810. 

PostumIa  Cabtba  (now  Salad^,  a  fortress  in 
Hispania  Bettca,  on  a  hill  near  the  River  Sal- 
Buni  (now  Salado). 

PostohIa  Gens,  patrician,  waa  one  of  the 
moat  ancient,  patrician  geniea  at  Rome.  Its 
members  firequently  held  the  highest  offices  of 
the  state,  from  the  banishment  of  the  kings  to 
he  downfall  of  the  republic.  The  most  distin- 
guished family  in  the  gens  was  that  of  Albdb 
orALBiNus;  but  we  also  find  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  republic  families  of  the  names  of 
Hifgeltus  and  Tuberlita. 

PobtCvds,  whose  full  name  was  M.  Caatia- 
nut  Latinius  Po$tumu9,  stands  second  in  the  list 
of  the  so-called  thirty  tyrants.  Being  nomi- 
nated by  Valerian  governor  of  Gaul,  he  assumed 
the  title  of  emperor  in  A.D.  868,  while  Valerian 
W35  prosecuting  hia  campaign  against  the  Per- 
aians.   Postumus  maintained  a  strong  and  ioat 


PothInub,  a  eunuch,  the  guardian  ol  tnm 
young  King  Ptolemy,  recommended  the  assa»- 
sination  of  Pompey  when  the  latter  fled  tm 
Egypt,  B.C.  48.  Puthin-is  pKitted  against  C«- 
ear  when  he  came  to  Alexandrca  shortly  after- 
ward, and  was  put  to  death  by  Cesar's  order. 

PoTi».«A  iUoTldato  :  llonSaMr^^ .  now  Pi' 
Mia),  a  town  in  Macedonia,  on  the  narrow  isth- 
mus of  the  peninsula  Pallene,  was  a  strongly- 
fortified  place,  and  one  of  considerable  import- 
ance. It  was  a  colony  of  the  Corinthians,  and 
must  have  been  founded  before  the  Persian 
wars,  though  the  time  of  its  foundation  is  not 
recorded.  It  afterward  became  tributary  to 
Athens,  and  its  revolt  from  the  latter  city  in 
B.C.  43S  was  one  of  the  immediate  causes  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Athenians  in  429,  after  a  siege  of  more  than  two 
years,  its  inhabitants  expelled,  and  their  place 
supplied  by  Athenian  colonists.  In  356  it  was 
taken  by  Philip,  who  destroyed  the  city,  and 
gave  its  territory  to  the  Olynthians.  Cassan- 
der,  however,  built  a  new  city  on  the  same  site, 
to  which  be  gave  the  name  of  Cassahdbba  (Kiur- 
aavdpeui  i  KeeaavSptif),  and  which  he  peopled 
with  the  remains  of  the  old  population  and  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Olynthus  and  the  anrrouod- 
ing  towns,  so  that  it  soon  became  the  must 
flourishing  city  in  all  Macedonia.  It  was  taken 
and  plundered  by  the  Huns,  hut  was  restored 
by  JuatiDian. 

Fotidah!!,  a  fortress  In  the  northeast  of^io- 
lia,  near  the  frontiers  of  Locris. 
PoTiTlr.  Vid.  PfNARiA  Gens. 
PoTiTUB,  the  name  of  an  ancient  and  celebrat 
ed  family  of  the  Valeria  gens.  This  family  dis- 
appears about  the  time  of  the  Samnite  wars  i 
but  the  name  was  revived  at  a  biter  period  by 


government,  and  preserved  Gaul  from  tlie  dev- ,  the  Valeria  gens  as  a  praenomen  :  thus  we  find 


astation  of  the  warlike  tribes  upon  the  eastern 
border.  After  reigning  nearly  ten  years,  he 
was  slain  by  his  soldiers  in  267,  and  Lslianus 
proclaimed  emperor  in  his  stead. 

PosTVERTA  or  PoBTvosTA,  properly  a  sumsme 
of  Carmenta,  describing  her  as  turning  back- 
ward and  looking  at  the  past,  which  abe  re- 
vealed to  poets  and  other  mortals.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  prophetic  power,  with  which  she  looked 
into  the  future,  is  indicated  by  the  surnames 
AnUvorta,  Prorta  (i.  e.,  Proverta),  and  Porrima. 
Poeta,  however,  have  personified  these  attri- 
butes of  Carmenta,  and  thus  describe  them  as 
the  companions  of  the  goddess. 

PoTAHi  orP&TlHDsCnoro/iof,  Ilon^^:  IXoro- 


mention  of  a  Potitus  Valerius  Messala,  vho  waa 
consul  suffectus  in  B.C.  29. 

PoTiiI.«  (Horviof :  UoTVievt),  a  small  town  in 
Bceotia,  on  the  Asopus,  ten  stadia  south  of 
Thebes,  on  the  road  to  Platss.  The  adjective 
Polniades  (sing.  Potniaa)  is  an  epithet  frequently 
given  to  the  mares  which  tore  to  death  Glaucut 
of  Potniv.  Vid.  Glauccs,  No.  1. 
Pbaasfa.  Vid.  Phbaata. 
PractIub  (npuKTioc :  now  Borgaa  or  Muaka- 
hoi-Sa),  a  river  of  the  Troad,  rising  in  Mouol 
Ida,  and  flowing  into  the  Hellespont  north  of 
Abydua. 

Pb.£I(B8tb  (Prenestious :  now  PaUstrina.'i, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  Latiura,  was 


iMOf :  now  Keralia),  a  demos  in  the  south  of  At- '  sitoated  on  a  steep  and  lofty  hill,  about  twenty 
ttca,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Leontis,  where  the '  miles  southeast  of  Rome,  with  which  it  M-as 
tomb  of  Ion  was  shown.  connected  by  a  road  called  Via  Prenestina.  It 

PotIkoh  (Ilffrd/iuv).  1.  A  rhetorician  of  Myt-  was  probably  a  Pelasgic  city,  but  it  claimed  a 
Bene,  lived  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  Cesar, '  Greek  origin,  and  was  said  to  have  been  found- 
Tvhose  favor  he  ei^oyed. — 2.  A  philosopher  of  ,  ed  by  Telegonus,  the  son  of  Ulysses.  It  wa 
ilexandrea,  who  is  said  to  have  introduced  at  strongly  fortified  by  nature  and  by  art,  and  frt- 
Kome  an  eclectic  sect  of  philosophy.  He  ap-  [  quenily  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  Romati 
pears  to  have  lived  at  Rome  a  little  before  the  i  Together  with  the  other  Latin  towns,  it  became 
time  of  Plotinus,  and  to  have  intrusted  bis  cbil-  subject  to  Rome,  and  was  at  a  later  period  made 
dren  to  the  guardianship  of  the  latter.  |  a  Roman  colony.   It  was  here  that  the  younger 

PoTEHTiA  (Potentinus).  ].  A  town  of  Pice-  Marius  took  refuge,  and  waa  for  a  considerable 
num,  on  the  River  Floais,  between  Ancona  and  time  besieged  by  SuUa's  troops.  Preneste  pos- 
Csstcllura  Firmanum,  was  made  a  Roman  col- 1  sessed  a  very  celebrated  and  ancient  tenapte  ol 
ony  in  B.C.  186.—%  (Now  PottHza),  a  towi  of  .  Fortune,  with  an  oracle,  which  is  often  mcn- 
Lncania,  on  the  Va  Popilia,  east  of  Foruir  Po  '  tiooed  under  the  name  of  PrscnestioK  sortes. 
fuiii-  ,  It  also  bad  a  temple  of  Juno.   In  consequenci 
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nt  Its  lofly  utuation,  PrKneste  was  a  cool  ai  i  { 
healthy  residence  in  the  great  heats  of  summer  ; 
i/rigiilum  Pranette,  Hor.,  Carm.,  iii.,  4,  22),  and  ' 
was  therefore  much  frequented  at  that  season 
by  llie  wealthy  Uomaas.  The  remains  of  the 
ancient  walls  and  Boiiie  other  antiquities  are 
still  to  be  seen  at  Paiettrvui. 

Prxsus  {Upaianf  :  Mpaltjtn^),  an  inland  town 
in  the  east  of  Crete,  belonging  to  the  Eteocre- 
tes,  VYhich  was  destroyed  by  the  neighboring 
town  of  Hierapytna. 

PnxtoKltL  AuotrsTA.    Vid.  AuovsTit,  Xo.  4. 

[Pb^tctii,  a  people  of  Central  Italy,  who  are 
often  assigned  to  PiccDDiD,  though  they  were 
ofa  different  race  from  the  Picentea.  Their  ter- 
ritory was  fertile,  and  celebrated  for  its  wine. 
Tlie  principal  places  in  their  land  were  Inter- 
amna  and  ifadria  (now  A/ri).] 

PBls(n^,gen.IIaavTvc:  npuvrep),aiownof 
Theasaly.  in  the  west  of  the  diatriot  Phthiotis, 
on  the  oortheaBterir  slope  of  Mount  Nathaeius. 

PrabIa  (nfioffial:  npa/ruiis).  1.  Or  PbasIa 
(Upaela),  a  town  of  the  Eleu  there- lacones,  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Laconia,  was  taken  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Athenians  in  the  second  year  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  —  3.  (Now  Praaia),  a 
demus  in  Attica,  south  of  Stiria,  belonging  to 
the  tribe  Pandionis,  with  a  temple  of  Apollo. 

PRjL.tlkaLACv»{llpaat&fXlfi»^:  nowTaitRfl), 
a  lake  ia  Thrace,  between  the  Strymoo  and 
Nestuc,  aod  near  the  Strymonic  Gnlf,  with  silver 
mines  in  ine  neighborhood. 

PsAsi:,  PrjEsii,  and  Parrhab!i  (Updaioi :  San- 
scrit Piachinas,  i.  e.,  people  vf  the  Eaetern  coun- 
try),  a  great  and  powerful  people  of  India  on 
the  Ganges,  governed  at  the  time  of  Seleacus 
I.  hy  King  Sakdrocottds.  Their  capital  city 
was  Palihothra  (now  Patna) ;  and  the  extent 
nf  the  kingdom  seems  to  have  embraced  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Upper  Ganges,  at  least  as 
far  down  as  that  city.  At  a  later  time  the  mon- 
archy declined,  so  that  in  Ptolemy  we  only  find 
the  name  as  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  small 
district,  called  Frasiaca  {UpaetaKy),  dSaoal  the 
River  Soa. 

PRASoms  Mare  (JlpaoCtdih  HaXaaoa  or  xdX- 
fTOf),  the  Bouthwesiem  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
about  the  Promontory  Prasum. 

Prasdh  (Jlpuaov  iiKpur^pimi :  now  Cape  DeU 
gado),  a  promontory  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa,  in  10^°  south  latitude,  appears  to  have 
been  the  Boutbernmost  point  to  which  tho  an- 
cient knowledge  of  this  coast  extended. 

PratTkas  (Uparivnt),  one  of  the  early  tragic 
poets  at  Athens,  whos<i  combined  efforts  brought 
the  art  to  its  perfection,  was  a  native  of  Phlius, 
and  was  therefore  by  birth  a  Dorian.  It  is  not 
stated  at  what  time  he  went  to  Athens ;  but  be 
was  older  than  Chnrilus.  and  younger  than  ^a- 
chylus,  with  both  of  whom  he  competed  for  the 
prize  about  B.C.  600.  The  atep  in  the  progress 
of  Uie  art  which  was  ascribed  to  Pratinas  was 
thets^paration  of  the  satyric  from  the  tragic 
drama.  His  plays  were  much  esteemed.  Prat- 
inas also  ranked  high  among  the  lyric  as  well 
as  the  dramatic  poets  of  his  age.  Ho  may,  per- 
baps,  be  considered  to  have  shared  with  his  con- 
temporaiy  I  .as  as  the  honor  of  founding  the  Athe- 
nian school  of  dithyrambic  poetry.  [The  frag- 
ments of  Fratinaa  are  cootaineil  in  Wagners 
Tragic.  Grae  Fragm.,  p.  7-10.] 
46 


rRAx*o6RA9-(npnf«y«'>pac),  a  celebrated  phfsi- 
cian,  was  a  native  of  tl^e  iaiand  of  Cos.  and  lived 
in  the  fourth  century  D.C.  He  belonged  to  the 
medical  sect  of  the  Dogmatici,  and  was  cele- 
brated fur  his  knowledge  of  medical  science  in 
general,  and  especially  for  his  attainmenis  in 
anatomy  and  physiology. 

PraxIab  (Tlpa&at).  an  Athenian  sculptor  a** 
the  age  of  Phidias,  but  of  the  more  archaic 
school  of  Calaoiis,  commenced  the  execntion 
of  the  statues  in  the  pediments  of  the  great 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  but  died  whue  he 
was  still  engaged  upon  the  work.  His  date 
naay  be  placed  about  B.C.  448  and  coward. 

PrazidIcb  (Tlpa(tdiicit),  i-  the  goddess  who 
carries  out  the  objects  of  justice,  or  watches 
that  justice  is  done  to  men.  When  Menelaua 
'11  rived  in  Laconia,  on  his  return  from  Troy,  he 
set  up  a  statue  of  Prazidice  near  Gytheom,  not 
far  from  the  spot  where  Paris,  in  carrying  ofl 
Helen,  had  founded  a  sanctuary  of  Aphrodite 
(Venus)  Migonitia  Near  Haliartus,  in  Bvotia, 
we  meet  with  the  worship  of  Praxidics,  in  the 
plural :  they  were  here  called  daughters  of  Ox 
yges,  and  their  names  were  Alslcomenia,  Thelx- 
iocea,  and  Aulis.  In  the  Orphic  poets  Praxidicn 
seems  to  be  a  suroame  of  Perse  phone  (Proser- 
pina). 

Prazilla  (n/iuftDU),  of  Sicyon,  a  lyric  poet 
ess,  who  flourished  about  B.C.  460,  and  was  one 
of  the  nine  poetesses  who  were  distinguished 
as  Ihe  Lyric  Moses.  Her  scholia  were  among  tbs 
most  celebrated  compositions  of  that  species. 
She  belonged  to  the  Dorian  school  of  lyric  po- 
etry,  but  ihera  were  also  traces  of  .^lic  inflU' 
ence*  in  her  rhythms,  and  even  in  her  dialect. 
[The  fragments  of  her  poems  are  given  in  Pnx- 
ilia  Gracaniea  vaiU  qua  extant  Ttiridua,  Upaata. 
1826  ;  and  are  founo  also  in  the  collections  (.f 
Schneidewin  anyl  Bergk.] 

PRAxiPHf  Hcs  (JTf}af(^i^r)<  a  Peripatetic  phi- 
losopher, a  native  either  of  Mytilene  or  of 
Rhodes,  wtis  a  pupil  of  Theophrastns,  and  lived 
'  about  B.C.  .322.  Epicurus  is  said  to  have  beea 
one  of  hi*  pupils.  Praxiphanes  paid  enpecial 
attention  to  grammatical  studies,  and  is  hence 
named  along  with  Aristotle  as  the  founder  and 
creator  of  the  science  of  grammar. 

PraxItklbb  (XIpafiT^Ai^f),  one  of  the  moat  dis- 
tinguished artists  of  ancient  Greece,  was  both 
a  statuary  in  bronze  and  a  sculptor  in  marble. 
We  know  nothing  of  his  personal  history,  ex- 
cept that  be  was  a  citizen,  if  Dot  a  native,  of 
Athens,  and  that  his.oareer  as  an  artist  wai  in- 
timately connected  with  that  city.  He  prob- 
ably flourished  about  B.C.  361  and  onward. 
Praxiteles  stands,  with  Scopas,  at  the  head  of 
the  later  Attic  school,  so  called  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  earlier  Attte  school  of  Phidias.  With* 
out  attempting  those  sublime  impersonations 
of  divine  majesty  in  which  Phidias  had  been  so 
inimitably  successful,  Praxiteles  was  unsur- 
passed in  the  exhibition  of  the  softer  beauties 
of  the  human  form,  especially  in  the  female 
fignre.  The  most  celebrated  work  of  Praxit- 
eles was  his  marble  statue  of  Aphrodite  (Vr> 
nus),  which  was  distingui^ed  from  other  stat- 
ues of  the  goddess  by  the  name  of  the  Cnidians, 
who  puiobased  it.  It  was  always  esteemed  the 
oiost  perftctly  beautiful  of  the  statues  of  Um 
godf'w.   Many  made  the  voyage  to  Cnidus  os 
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litiMsly  to  tiehuld  it.  Su  highly  did  the  Cnidi- 
■OS  Iteinselvcs  esteem  their  treasure,  that  when 
King  Nictimedes  offered  them,  as  the  price  of 
it,  to  pay  off  tlie  whole  of  their  heavy  pubJic 
debt,  they  preferred  to  endure  any  suffering 
rathcrthan  partwith  the  work  which  gave  their 
•  city  its  chief  renown.  It  was  afterward  carried 
to  Constantinople,  where  it  perished  by  fire  in 
the  reigii  of  Justinian.  Praxiteles  modelled  it 
nrom  a  lavorite  courtesan  named  Phryne,  of 
whom  he  alaa  made  more  than  one  portrait 
statoe.  Another  of  the  celebrated  works  of 
Praxiteles  was  bis  statue  of  Eros.  It  was  pre- 
served at  Thespiie,  where  it  was  dedicated  by 
Phryne ;  and  an  interestingjtory  is  told  of  the 
manner  in  which  she  became  possessed  of  it. 
Praxiteles  had  promised  to  give  Phryne  tvhicb- 
ever  of  his  works  she  might  choose,  bat  be  was 
UQwilltng  to  tell  her  which  of  them,  in  bia  own 
opinion,  was  the  best.  To  discover  this,  she 
lent  a  slave  to  tell  Praxiteles  that  a  fire  had 
broken  out  in  his  bouse,  and  that  most  of  his 
worlu  had  already  perished.  On  hearing  this 
message,  the  artist  rushed  out,  exclaiming  that 
all  his  toil  was  lost  if  the  fire  bad  toocbed  his 
Satyr  or  his  Eros.  Upon  this,  Phryne  confessed 
the  stratagem,  and  chose  the  Eros.  This  statue 
was  removed  to  Rome  by  Caligula,  restored  to 
Thespise  by  Claudius,  and  carried  back  by  Nero 
to  Rome,  where  it  stood  in  Pliny's  time  in  the 
school's  of  Octavia,  and  it  finally  perished  in  the 
conflagration  of  that  building  in  the  reign  of 
Titus.  Praxiteles  bad  tvo  sons,  who  were 
also  distinguished  sculptors,  Timarcbus  and  Ce* 
phisodotus. 

PrazItuba  {Tlpa^i$ia),  daughter  of  Phrasimns 
and  Diogenia,  waa  the  wife  of  Erechtheus,  and 
mother  of  Cecrops,  Fandorus,  Melion,  Orneus, 
Procris,  Creusa,  Chthonia,  and  Orithyia. 

PreciIni,  a  people  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  at  the 
foot  of  the  P>rences. 

PrelIds  Lacdb  (now  Lago  di  Cattiglione),  a 
lake  in  Etruria,  near  the  coast,  near  the  north- 
em  end  of  which  was  a  small  island. 

[Prkhnib  {Up^fivit).    Vid.  Pbimib.] 

PaiPxaiNTUDs  (npencaiv6o(),one  of  the  smalU 
er  Cydades,  between  Oliaros  and  Sipbnos. 

[Prbxispis  {np^faan^).  1.  A  Per8ian,held 
in  the  tughest  esteem  and  greatly  traated  by 
Cambyses :  he  waa  employed  by  tbe  latter  to 
make  away  with  his  brother  Smerdis  secretly. 
His  fidelity  was  severely  tested  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  Cambyses,  in  one  of  his  fits  of  phren- 
sy,  shot  the  son  of  Prexaspes  through  the  heart 
with  an  arrow  before  the  eyes  of  bis  parent  to 
prove  that  his  band  waa  steady,  and  that  the 
charge  against  him  of  too  great  fondoesa  for 
wine  was  unfounded.  When  the  blse  Smerdis 
usurped  the  throne,  Cambyses  suspected  Prex- 
aapea  of  treachery,  but  the  latter  cleared  him- 
self. Subsequently  tbe  magi  endeavored  to  gain 
Prexaspes  to  theirside,  but  he,  pretending  at  first 
to  favor  their  views  by  denying  tbe  aaeassina- 
tion  orSmerdia,  declared  bubre  the  aBsendiled 
PersIaDs  the  truth,  and  exposed  tbe  scheme  of 
the  magi,  and  then  threw  himself  from  the  tow- 
er  on  which  he  was  standing. — 2.  Son  of  Aspa- 
tbines,  one  of  the  naval  commanders  of  Xerxes. ; 

PrumIdbs,  that  is,  a  son  of  Priam,  by  whicv 
name  Hector,  Paris,  Helenus,  Deiphobus,  and 
the  other  aons  of  Priam  are  fireqaently  called. 
7M 


pRiAXus  (Upia/ittc),  the  famous  king  of  Tr^^ 
at  the  time  of  ttie  Trcyan  war.  Ho  was  a  sua 
of  t^medon  and  Strymo  or  Placia.  His  orig- 
inal name  is  said  to  have  been  Podarces,  i.e., 
"the  swift- footed,"  which  was  changed  into 
Priamus,  "  (be  ransomed"  (from  itpia/iat"-,  be- 
cause he  was  the  only  surviving  son  of  Laom- 
edon,  and  was  ransomed  by  ^is  sister  Hesiooe 
after  he  bad  fallen  into  the' hands  of  Herc~tu& 
He  is  said  to  have  been  first  married  to  Arisbf 
the  daughter  of  Merops,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  /Esactu;  but  afterward  he  gav** 
up  Arisbe  to  Hyrtacus,  and  married  Hecuba,  iij 
whom  be  had  the  following  cbildrea:  Hector, 
Alexander  or  Paris,  DeTphobus,  Helenus,  Pam- 
mon,  Polites,  Antiphus,  Hipponoua,  Polydorus, 
TrolSuB,  Creusa,  Laodioe,  Polyxeoa,  and  Cas- 
sandra. By  other  women  he  bad  a  great  many 
children  brides.  According  to  the  Homeric 
tradition,  he  was  the  father  of  fifty  sons,  nine- 
teen of  whom  were  children' of  Hecuba,  to  whom 
others  add  an  equal  number  of  daughters.  In 
the  earlier  part  of  his  reign  Priam  is  said  to 
have  supported  the  Phrygians  in  their  war 
aseinst  the  Amaxoos.  When  the  Greeka  land- 
ed on  the  Trojan  coast  Priam  waa  alroady  ad> 
vanced  in  jrears,  and  took  no  active  part  in  \he 
war.  Once  only  did  be  venture  upon  the  field 
of  battle,  to  conclude  the  agreement  respecting 
the  single  coftibat  between  Paris  and  Menelaue. 
After  the  death  of  Hector,  Priam,  aecompaoicil 
by  Mercury  (Hermes),  went  to  the  lent  of  Achil- 
lea to  ransom  his  son's  tody  for  banal,  and  ob> 
tained  it.  His  death  is  not  mentioDcd  by  Ho- 
mer, but  is  retated  by  later  j>oetfi.  ^Vheo  tbe 
Greeks  entered  Troy,  the  aged  king  pbt  on  his 
armor,  and  was  on  tbe  point  of  rushing  against 
the  enemy,  but  be  was  prevailed  on  by  Hecoba 
to  take  refuge  with  herself  and  her  daughters 
as  a  suppliant  at  the  altar  of  Jupiter  (Zens). 
While  he  waa  tarrying  in  the  temple,  hU  aoa 
Politea,  puraned  by  I^rrtius,  ruabed  into  the 
sacred  spot,  and  expired  at  the  feet  of  faia  fa- 
ther, whereupon  Priam,  overcome  with  iadig- 
nation,  hurled  his  spear  with  feeble  hand  against 
Pyrrhus,  but  was  forthwith  killed  by  the  latter. 
Virgil  mentions  (j£r.,  v.,  664)  another  Prtam, 
a  son  of  Polites,  and  a  grandson  of  King  Priam 

pRUNsvs  (I^averof :  Ilpiavaio(,  Jlpuxvatevt). 
a  town  in  Crete,  on  the  southern  coast,  south  of 
Lyotus,  confounded  by  Strabo  with  Prcaua. 

Paiirtra  (nplairoc),  son  of  Bacchus  (Diony- 
sus) and  Venus  (Aphrodite).  It  is  said  that  Ve- 
nus (Aphrodite),  who  was  in  love  with  Baccbtu 
(Dionysus),  went  to  meet  the  god  on  hia  return 
from  India,  bat  aooo  abandoned  bira,  aod  pro- 
ceeded to  Lampsacus  on  the  Hellespont  to  give 
birth  to  the  child  of  the  god.  Juno  (Hera),  who 
waa  dissatisfied  with  her  conduct,  caused  hei 
to  give  birth  to  a  child  of  extreme  ugliness,  who 
was  named  Priapus.  Tbe  earliest  Greek  poets, 
such  as  Homer  and  Hesiod,  do  not  mention  lhi« 
divinity,  and  it  was  ooly  in  later  times  that  be 
waa  honored  with  divine  worship.  Hewasww* 
shipped  more  especially  at  Lampaacns  on  the 
Hellespont,  whence  he  it  sometiioea  called  Uei- 
ItspoTUiaeut.  He  waa  regarded  as  the  promotei 
of  fertility  both  in  vegetation  and  in  all  antmali 
ronnected  with  an  agricultural  life  ;  and  in  ifai* 
capacity  he  was  worshipped  as  the  protector  wf 
flocks  of  aheep  and  goats,  of  bees,  of  the  viae,  ot 
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■n  garden  produce,  and  even  of  fishing.  Like 
other  diTinities  presiding  over  agricuHiira)  pur- 
suits, he  was  believed  to  be  possessed  of  pro- 
phetic powers,  and  is  sometimes  mentioned  in 
the  plural.  As  Priapus  had  many  attributes  in 
oominon  with  other  gods  of  fertility,  the  Orphics 
identifled  bim  with  their  mystic  Bacebos  (Dio- 
■ysQs),  Mercury  (Hermes),  Helios,  &c.  The 
Adic  legends  cunnect  Priapus  with  soch  sens- 
ual and  licentious  beings  aa  Conisalua,  Orthanes, 
and  Tychon.  In  like  manner,  he  was  confound- 
ed  by  t)ie  Italians  with  Mutunus  or  Muttunoa, 
the  personification  of  the  fructifying  pover  in 
nature.  The  aacrifices  offered  to  him  consist- 
ed of  the  first-fruits  of  gardens,  Tineyards,  and 
fields,  of  roillc,  honey,  oakts,  nuns,  asses,  and 
fishes.  He  was  represented  in  carved  images, 
mostly  in  ll«  form  of  herms;,  carrying  fruit  in 
his  garment,  and  either  a  sickle  or  cornucopia 
in  his  hand.  The  henott  of  Priaptis  in  Itidy, 
like  those  of  other  rustic  divinities,  were  usu- 
ally painted  red,  whence  the  god  is  called  ruber 
or  Tubieandu». 

PaiAPCB  (Hpiairof,  Ion.  Tl/nipro^ :  HpiaintvSf : 
ruins  at  Karaboa).  1.  A  city  of  Myaia,  on  the 
Propontis,  east  of  Parium,  with  a  small  but  ex- 
cellent harbor.  It  was  a  colony  of  the  Mile- 
sians, and  a  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Pkia- 
piTS.  The  sarrouoding  district  was  called  PBii< 
pia  (lifuamf)  and  Priapins  (nptair^v^). — [2.  A 
small  island  of  the  ^Egean  Sea,  near  Ephesus.] 

Pitifiin  (lipi^vti :  Rptnvtvi,  Ilpi^uiet :  Prien- 
eus,  pi.  PriSnensea :  ruins  at  Savuun),  one  of 
the  twelve  Ionian  cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, stood  in  Uie  northwestern  corner  of  Caria, 
at  the  Bonthem  foot  of  Mount  Hycale,  and  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Sinus  Zjatmicus.  Its 
foundation  was  ascribed  mythically  to  the  Ne- 
leid  JEpytDS,  in  conjunction  with  Cadmeans, 
from  whom  it  was  also  called  Kad/t^.  It  stood 
originally  on  the  sea-shore,  and  had  two  bar- 
bora  and  a  small  fieet,  bnt  the  change  in  the 
coast  by  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Meander 
left  it  some  distance  inland.  It  was  of  much 
feligions  importance  in  connection  with  the  Pa- 
nionian  festival  on  Mount  Mycale,  at  which  the 
people  of  Priene  took  precedence  in  virtue  of 
their  being  the  supposed  descendants  of  those 
of  Helice  in  Greece  Proper.  The  city  was  also 
celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  Biab. 

Pkipbbndh,  a  town  of  (be  Vestini,  on  east- 
em  coast  of  Central  Italy. 

rPaius  Lacdb,  called  by  Cicero  Licos  Pbb- 
bius  (now  Laffo  di  CastigUoru),  a  lake  of  £tni- 
ria,  near  the  city  of  Rusellc,  and  just  above  the 
Iliverllmbro  (now  Ombrone).} 

[Pkihis  or  Pbeknis  (TIpZ/jic  or  Tlp^fivit).  1. 
Called  Magittt,  to  distinguish  it  from  No.  2,  sit- 
uated near  the  junction  of  the  Astaboras  with 
the  Nile,  Umnediately  north  of  die  island  of 
Meroe.--3.  (Now  Jftreem,  with  Egyptian  and  Ro- 
man ruins),  on  the  Nile,  ftirther  down  than  No. 
J,  occupied  as  a  frontier  post  by  the  Romans.] 

Pkimub,  M.  AntoivIds,  a  native  of  Tolosa  in 
Gaul,  was  condemned  of  forgery  {faltum)  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  was  expelled  the  senate,  of  which 
he  was  a  oiamber,  and  was  banished  from  the 
city.  After  the  death  of  Nero  r68),  he  was  re- 
stored to  bis  former  rank  by  Galba,  and  appoint- 
ed to  the  cfHumand  of  the  seventh  l^ion,  which 
«cas  atatioae4  in  Pannonia.  Hewaa  one  of  Uie 


first  generals  in  Europe  vrbo  declared  in  tavur 
of  Vespasian,  and  he  rendered  him  ihe  most  im- 
portant services.  In  conjunction  with  the  gov- 
ernors of  Mcesia  and  Pannonia,  he  invaded  It- 
aly, gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Vitelliao 
army  at  Bedriacnm,  and  took  Cremona,  which 
he  allowed  his  soldiers  to  pillage  and  destroy 
He  afterward  forced  bis  vi«y  into  Rome,  not- 
withstanding the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Vi- 
telltan  troops,  and  had  the  government  of  the 
city  till  the  arrival  of  Mucinous  from  Syria.  Vid. 
MooiAMDs,  No.  3.  We  learn  from  Martial,  who 
was-.a  friend  of  Antonlus  Primus,  Uiathewas 
alive  at  the  accession  of  Trajan. 

Paiscilirirs,  a  Roman  grammarian,  snmamed 
CaaarimM,  either  because  he  was  born  at  Cees- 
area,  or  educated  there.  He  flourished  about 
A.D.  i50,  and  taught  grammar  at  Constantino- 
ple. He  was  celebrated  for  the  extent  and 
depth  of  his  grammatical  knowledf^,  of  which 
he  has  left  the  evidence  in  his  work  on  the  sub- 
ject, entitled  Commtntariorum  gramtnatieorun 
Libri  XVIII.,  addressed  to  his  friend  and  pa- 
tron, the  consul  Julianus.  Other  titles  are,  how< 
ever,  frequently  given  to  it.  The  first  sixteen 
books  treat  of  the  eight  parts  of  speech  rec- 
ognized by  the  ancient  graipmariana,  letters, 
syllables,  &c.  The  last  two  books  are  on  syn- 
tax. This  treatise  soon  became  the  standard 
work  on  Latin  grammar,  and  in  the  epitome  of 
Rabanus  Maurus  obtained  an  extensive  circu- 
lation. The  other  works  of  Priscianus  still  ex- 
tant are,  1.  A  grammatical  catechism  on  twelve 
lines  of  the  JSneid,  manifestly  intended  as  a 
school  book.  2.  A  treatise  on  accents.  8.  A 
treatise  on  the  syndiols  used  to  denote  nnmhera 
and  weights,  and  on  coins  and  numbers.  4.  On 
the  metres  of  Terence.  6.  A  translation  of  tho 
Upoyvfiv&ajtaTa  {PToexereilamettta)  of  Hermogft- 
nes.  6.  On  the  declensions  of  nouns.  7.  A 
poem  on  the  Emperor  Anaatasins,  in  three  hund- 
red and  twelve  hexameters,  with  a  preface  in 
twenty-two  iambic  lines.  8.  A  piece  De  Pon- 
deribua  et  Menaurit,  in  verse.  9.  An  £pitotM 
phanomei^  or  De  Sidtr^uw,  in  verse.  10.  A 
ftee  translation  of  the  Periegesis  of  Dionjrsius, 
in  one  thousand  fonr  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
lines,  manifestly  made  for  the  inslraction  of 
youth.  11.  A  couple  of  epigrams.  The  bes' 
edition  of  PrisciaDoa  is  &bU,  Lips.,  1810- 
30,  3  vols.  8vo. 

PbiboiIvvb,  TbbodSbvs,  a  physician,  and  a 
pnpil  of  Vindicianns,  lived  in  the  fourth  centuij 
after  Christ.  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  at 
the  court  of  Constantinople,  and  to  have  attain- 
ed the  dignity  of  Archiater.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  Latin  work,  entitled  Rerum  Medicamm  Li- 
bri Qaatuar,  published  in  1&32,  both  at  Strasburg 
and  at  Basel. 

Pbibcus  (Ilofnoc).  a  Byzantine  historian,  was 
a  native  of  Pantum  in  Thrace,  and  was  one 
of  ^e  ambassadors  sent  by  Theodosius  the 
Younger>to  Attila,  A.D.  446.  He  died  about 
471.  Priscns  wrote  an  account  ofhis  embassy 
to  Attila,  enriched  by  digressions  on  the  life  an^ 
reign  of  that  king.  The  work  was  in  eight  books, 
but  only  fragments  of  it  have  come  down  to  us. 
Priscns  was  an  excellent  and  trustworthy  his- 
torian, and  bis  style  was  remaricably  elegant 
and  pure.  The  figments  are  published,  with 
tboae  of  Dexippna  and  others,  by  Bekker  aori 
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Niebuhr,  in  the  h^an  Collectioo  of  the  Byzan- 
tines, 1829,  Bvu. 

Pribcds,  HELTiDius,  aon-in-Iaw  of  Thrasea 
Pstus,  and,  like  him,  distinguished  by  bis  love 
or  virtue,  philosophy,  and  liberty.  He  was  ques- 
tor  in  Achaia  dorinfftlie  reign  of  Nero,  anil  trib. 
unc  or  the  i^bs  AD.  56.  When  Thrasea  was 
pal  to  death  by  Nero  (66),  Priscus  was  banish- 
ed from  Italy.  He  was  recalled  to  Rome  by 
Galba  (68),  but  in  consequence  of  bis  freedom 
of  speech  and  love  of  independence,  he  was 
again  banished  by  Vespasian,  and  was  shortly 
allerward  pot  to  death  by  order  of  this  emperor. 
His  life  was  written  by  Hereanius  Seoecio  at 
the  request  of  his  widow  Fannia ;  and  the  ty- 
rant Domitian,  in  consequence  of  this  work, 
subsequently  put  Senecio  to  death,  and  sent 
Fannia  into  exile.  Priscus  left  a  son,  Helvid- 
ius.  who  was  put  to  death  by  Domitian. 

Psiscos,  Sbkviudb.  The  Priscl  were  an  an- 
eient  family  of  the  Servilia  gens,  and  filled  the 
bijfhest  offices  of  the  state  during  the  earlyyeare 
orthe  republic.  They  also  bore  the  agnome'n 
of  Structua,  which  is  always  appended  to  their 
name  in  the  East,  till  it  was  supplanted  by  that 
of  Fidenas,  which  was  &rst  obtained  by  Q.  Ser- 
vilius  Priscus  Structus,  who  took  Fidense  in  his 
dictatonhip.  B.C.  435,  and  which  was  also  borne 
<iy  bis  desoendants. 

PsiSCUS.  TABQVIIilOB.  Vtd.  TARQniNItrs. 
.Fbivkskdh  (Privemas,  -atia  :  now  Piperno), 
an  ancient  town  of  Latium,  on  the  River  Ama- 
senus,  belonged  to  the  Volsciaos  It  was  con> 
qnered  by  the  Romans  at  an  early  period,  and 
was  subsequently  made  a  colony. 

[Pbitsrhus,  a  Rutuliaa  warrior  under  Tnr- 
nas,  slain  by  Capya  ] 

PaOiBKBaiDs  {Upoatpfato^),  a  teacher  of  rhet- 
oric, was  a  native  of  Armenia,  and  was  born 
^bout  A.D.  376.  He  first  studied  at  Antiocb 
under  Ulpian,  and  aAerward  at  Athens  under 
Julianus.  He  became  at  a  later  time  the  chief 
teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Athens,  and  enjoyed  a 
Teiy  high  repatatkin.  He  died  in  308,  in  his 
ninety'second  year. 

[Proba,  Falconia,  a  poetess,  greatly  admired 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  but  whose  real  name  and 
the  place  of  whose  nativity  are  uncertain.  Her 
only  production  now  extant,  a  Ctnto  Virgilia- 
nus,  contains  narratives  in  hexameter  verse  of 
striking  events  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
expressed  io  lines  and  portions  of  lines  derived 
from  the  poems  of  Virgil.  The  beit  editions 
of  the  Cento  VirffilUnut  are  by  Meibomins. 
Helmst.,  4to,  1697;  and  of  Kromayer,  Hal. 
Magd.,  8vo,  1719.] 

PsoBALiNTHut  {UpoCu^ivBof  :  npota^iaioi),  a 
demos  in  Attica,  south  of  Marathon,  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Pandionia. 

PaoBAriA  (npo£ar<a),a  river  ofBootia,  which, 
after  passing  through  the  territory  ofTraehin. 
and  receiving  its  tnbalary  the  Heri^na,  flowed 
into  the  liSke  Copais. 

pKOBUfl,  JEuittva.    Vid.  Nepob,  Cobnrlivs. 

PxoBus,  M.  AosBLina,  Roman  emperor  A.D. 
27&-S82,  was  a  native  of  Sirmium  in  Pannonia, 
and  rose  to  distinction  by  hia  military  abilities. 
He  was  appointed  by  the  Emperor  Tacitus  gov- 
ernor of  the  whole  East,  and,  upon  the  death 
of  that  sovereign,  the  purple  was  forced  opon 
V»  acceptance  by  the  amies  of  Syria.  The 
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downfall  nf  Florinnus  speedily  removed  his  onlj 
rival  (nid.  Floriavob),  and  he  was  enthusiastic- 
ally hailed  by  the  united  voice  of  ihe  senate, 
the  people,  and  the  legions.  The  reign  of  Pru- 
bus  presents  a  series  of  the  most  brillianl 
achievements.  He  defeated  the  barbarians  oi 
the  frontiers  of  Gaul  and  Illyricum,  and  in  oth- 
er parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  put  down 
the  rebellions  of  Saturninus  at  Alexandrca.  anil 
of  Proculus  and  Bonosus  in  Gaul.  But.  aftet 
crushing  all  external  and  internal  foes,  he  was 
killed  at  Sirmium  by  his  own  8<ddiers,  who  hat; 
risen  in  mutiny  against  bim  because  be  bad  enri 
ployed  tbem  in  laborious  puWe  works.  Probu/ 
was  as  just  and  virtuous  as  he  was  warlike,  ant. 
is  deservedly  regarded  as  one  of  the  greater 
and  best  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

Pbobits,  ValerIiis.  1.  Of  Berytus,  a  Roman 
grammarian,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Nero.  Ta 
this  Probns  we  may  assign  those  annotations 
on  Terence,  from  which  fragments  are  quoted 
in  the  scholia  on  the  dramatist. — 2.  A  Roman 
grammarian,  flourished  some  years  before  A. 
Gelliua,  and  therefore  about  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century.  He  was  the  author  of  com- 
mentaries on  Virgil,  and  possessed  a  copy  of  a 
portion,  at  least,  of  the  Georgics,  which  had 
been  corrected  by  the  hand  of  the  poet  himself 
These  are  the  commentaries  so  frequently  cited 
by  Servius ;  but  the  Sehotia  in  Bueoliea  et  Gem- 
gica,  now  extant  under  the  name  of  Probus,  be- 
long to  a  moch  later  period.  This  Probus  was 
proBably  the  author  of  the  life  of  Persius,  com 
monly  ascribed  to  Suetonius.  There  is  extant 
a  work  upon  erammar,  in  two  books,  entitled 
M.  VaUrii  ProSi  Gratnmalica  Inatitutiemta  ;  bill 
this  work  was  probably  not  written  by  either  cf 
the  preceding  grammarians.  It  is  published  in 
the  collections  of  Putschius,  Hannov.,  1606,  and 
of  Lindemann,  Lips.,  1831. 

PsocAS,  one  of  the  fabulous  kings  of  Alba 
I..onga,  succeeded  Aventinus,  and  reigned  twen 
ty-three  years :  he  was  the  father  of  Kumiioi 
and  AmuHua. 

Pboch^tta  (now  Procida),  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  Campania,  near  the  promontory  Mise- 
nom,  is  said  to  have  been  torn  away  by  an 
earthquake  either  from  this  promontory  or  from 
the  neighboring  island  of  PithecDsa  or  .£narta 

[Procilla,  Joma,  the  mother  of  Agricola  ] 

[Procillius,  a  Roman  historian,  a  contem 
porary  of  Cicero.  He  appears  to  have  written 
on  early  Roman  history,  as  Varro  quotes  bit 
account  of  the  origin  ofthe  Curtian  Lake,  as  well 
as  on  the  later  hietory,  as  he  mentions  Pom- 
pey*8  triumph  on  his  return  from'  Africa.] 

Pbocleb  (UpoK7.ff^).  1.  One  of  the  twin  sons 
of  Aristodemus.  For  details.  Eurtsthenes. 
— fS.  'I^rant  of  Epidaurus.  the  father  of  Lysis 
or  Melissa,  the  wife  of  Periander.  Having  n> 
vealed  to  the  son  of  the  latter  the  secret  of  his 
mother's  death  (tid.  Pbriahdir),  be  Incurred 
the  implacable  reaentment  of  Periander.  who 
attacked  and  captured  Epidaoms,  and  took  Pru- 
des prisoner ] 

PRocLUB[npoffXoc).  .1.  Sumamed  Diadotkn* 
(AidAi^of),  the  successor,  from  his  being  regar*;. 
ed  as  the  genuine  successor  of  Plato  io  doc- 
.trine,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  teacheta 
ofthe  Neo-Platonic  school.  He  was  bom  at  By 
santium  A.D.  418,  'lut  was  broogbt  op  at  Xaa 
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i.buE  in  Lycia.to  which  city  his  parents  belongeit, 
and  which  Proclas  himself  regarded  aa  his  na- 
tive place.  He  studied  at  Alexandrea  under 
Olympiodorus.  and  afterward  at  Athens  under 
Platarchua  and  Syrianas.  At  an  early  age  his 
philosophical  attainments  attracted  the  attention 
and  admiration  ofhia  contemporaries.  He  had 
written  his  commentary  on  the  Timteus  of  Pla- 
lOj  as  well  33  many  other  treatises,  by  his  twen- 
ty-sighth  year.  On  the  death  of  Syrianus,  Pro- 
cltis  suecieded  him  in  liis  school,  and  inherited 
from  him  the  bouse  In  which  he  resided  and 
taught.  Harinus,  in  bis  life  of  Proclus,  records, 
with  intense  admiration,  the  perfection  to  which 
bis  master  attained  in  all  virtues.  The  highest 
of  these  virtues  were,  in  the  estimation  of  Ma- 
rinus,  those  of  a  purifying  and  ascetic  kind. 
From  animal  food  he  almost  totally  abstained ; 
fhats  and  vigils  be  observed  with  senipalooa 
exaetitnde.  The  reverence  witb  wbicb  he  hon- 
ored the  sun  and  moon  would  seem  to  have 
been  tinbounded.  He  celebrated  idl  tbe  import' 
ant  religious  festivals  of  every  nation,  himself 
composing  hymns  ia  honor,  not  only  of  Grecian 
doities,  but  of  those  of  other  nations  also.  Nor 
were  departed  heroes  and  philosophers  except- 
ed from  this  religious  veneration ;  and  he  even 
performed  sacred  rites  in  honor  of  the  departed 
spirits  of  tbe  entire  haman  race.  It  was,  of 
course,  not  surprising  that  such  a  man  should 
t>e  favored  with  various  apparitions  and  mirac- 
ulous interpositions  of  the  gods.  He  used  to 
tell  how  a  god  had  once  appeared  and  proclaimed 
to  him  the  glory  of  the  city.  But  tbe  still  higher 
grade  of  what,  in  tbe  language  of  the  school, 
Wiia  termed  tbe  theurgio  virtue,  be  attained  by 
his  profound  meditations  on  thh  oracles,  and  the 
Orphic  and  Chaldaic  mysteries,  into  the  pro- 
found secrets  of  which  he  was  initiated  by  As- 
clepigenia,  tbe  daughter  of  Plutarchus,  who 
alone  was  in  complete  possession  of  tbe  thear- 
gic  knowledge  and  discipline,  which  had  de- 
scended to  her  from  the  great  Nestorius.  He 
profited  80  much  by  her  instmetions  as  to  be 
able,  according  to  Marinos,  to  call  down  rain  in 
a  time  of  drought,  to  stop  an  earthquake,  and 
to  procure  the  immediate  intervention  of  .£s- 
ciilapius  to  cure  the  daughter  of  his  friend 
Archiadas.  Proclas  died  A.D.  485.  During  the 
last  five  years  of  his  life  he  bad  become  super- 
annuated, his  strength  having  been  exhausted 
bj  his  fastings  and  other  ascetic  practices.  As 
a  philosopher,  Proclus  enjoyed  tbe  highest  ce- 
lebrity among  his  contemporaries  and  success- 
ors ;  but  his  philosophical  system  is  character- 
ised by  vagueness,  mysticism,  and  want  of  good 
sense.  He  professed  that  bis  design  was  not 
:o  bring  forward  views  of  his  own,  but  simply 
to  ezpoDod  P^to,  in  doing  which  he  prooeeaed 
on  tbe  idea  that  every  thins  in  Plato  must  be 
brought  into  accordance  with  the  mystical  the- 
oiog/  of  Orpheus.  He  wrote  a  separate  work 
on  tLe  coincidence  of  tbe  doctrines  of  Orpheus, 
Pythagoras,  and  Hato.  It  was  much  in  the 
same  spirit  that  he  attempted  to  blend  together 
the  logical  method  of  Aristotle  and  the  fanoiful 
Bpecnlationa  of  Neo-Platonio  mysticism.  Sev- 
eral of  the  works  of  Proclas  are  still  extant. 
Tbe  most  important  of  them  consist  of  Com- 
uentaries  on  Plato,  a  treatise  on  various  theo- 
vgical  «nd  philosophical  subjects.   There  is  no 


complete  edition  of  Proclus.  The  editioi.  of 
Cousin  (Paris,  6  vols.  8vo,  1820-1887)  contains 
the  following  treatises  of  Proclus:  On  Provi- 
dence-and  F^te  ;  On  Ten  Doubts  abciit  Provi- 
dence ;  On  the  Nature  of  Evil ;  a  Commentary 
on  the  Alcibiades,  and  a  Commentary  on  tbe 
Parmenidea.  The  other  principal  works  of  Pro- 
clus are :  On  the  Theology  of  Plato,  in  six 
books  ;  Theological  Elements  ;  a  Commentary 
on  the  Timsus  of  Plato;  five  Hymns  of  an 
Orphie  character.  Several  of  these  have  been 
translated  into  English  by  Thomas  T^iylor. 
Proclus  was  also  a  distingaisbed  mathematician 
and  grammarian.  His  Commentaries  on  the 
first  book  of  Euclid,  and  on  the  Works  and  Days 
of  Hesiod,  are  still  extnnt. — [3.  EDTrcRins,  a 
grammarian,  who  fionrished  in  the  second  cen- 
tury, bom  at  Sicca,  in  Africa.  He  was  the  in 
atructor  of  M.  Antoninus,  and  ia  called  Uie  most 
learned  grammarian  of  his  age.] 

pRooNK  (np6KvTi),  daughter  of  King  Pandion 
of  Athens,  and  wife  of  Tereos.  Her  stoiy  is 
given  under  Tbrbob. 

pBOCONNBsoa  (tlpoKovvijao^,  or  'npotK6wi}(roc, 
i.  e.^Fawn  lalaitd,  now  Marmara),  an  island  of 
the  Propontis  (now  Sea  of  Marmara),  which 
takes  from  it  its  modern  name,  off  the  nortlieni 
coast  of  Mysia.  northwest  of  the  peninsula  of 
Cyzicus  or  Dolionis.  The  latter  was  also  called 
Proconnesus  from  irp^K/awn),  because  it  was 
3  favorite  resort  of  deer  in  the  fawning  season, 
whence  it  was  also  called  Elaphonnesub  ('E^a 
powijaof,  i.  e.,  dter-island) ;  and  the  two  were 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  Old  and  New  ' 
PFOGODnesQs.  The  island  was  eeldirated  for 
its  martile,  and  hence  its  modem  name.  It 
was  tbe  native  place  of  the  poet  Abistbas. 

pRoconvB  (TlpoKomof).  I.  A  native  of  Cili- 
cta,  and  a  relative  of  the,Emperor  Julian,  served 
witb  distinction  under  Constantius  II.  and  Jo- 
lian.  Having  incurred  the  suspicions  of  Jovian 
md  of  his  successor  Valens,  Procopius  remain 
ed  in  concealment  for  about  two  years ;  but  in 
A.D.  865  be  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Con- 
stantinople, while  Valens  was  staying  at  Csesa- 
rea  in  Cappadocia.  Both  parties  prepared  for 
war.  In  the  following  year  (366)  the  forces  f» 
Procopius  were  defeated  in  two  great  battles. 
Procopius  himself  was  taken  prisoner,  and  pot 
to  death  by  order  of  Valens. — 2.  An  eminent 
Byzaniiue  historian,  was  bom  at  Cvsarea,  in 
I^estine,  about  A.D.  600.  He  went  to  Con. 
stantinople  when  still  a  young  man,  and  there 
obtained  so  much  distinction  as  an  advocate 
and  a  professor  of  eloquence,  that  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  Belisarius,  who  appointed  him 
his  secretary  in  627.  In  this  capacity  Proco- 
pius aooompanied  the  great  hero  on  bis  differ- 
ent wars  in  Asia,  Aftlca.  and  Italy,  being  fre- 
quently employed  in  state  business  of  import- 
ance, or  in  conducting  military  expeditions. 
Procopius  returned  with  Belisarius  to  Constan- 
tinople a  little  before  543.  His  eminent  talents 
were  appreciated  by  ttte  Emperor  Justinian, 
who  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  illustria, 
made  him  a  senator,  and  in  663  created  bun 
prefect  of  Constantincmle.  Procopias  died  abonl 
tbe  same  time  as  Justinian,  S65.  As  an  histo- 
rian, Procopius  deserves  great  praise.  His 
style  is  good,  formed  upon  wissic  models,  oden 
elegant,  and  generally  full  of  vigor.   His  works 
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•re:  I.  UUlurka  {'laTopiai),  in  eight  books; 
viz.,  two  On  the  Persian  War,  containing  the 
periud  from  40S-453,  nnd  treating  more  fully 
of  the  author's  ovn  times;  two  On  iht  War 
with  the  Vandels.  395-545 ;  four  On  Ike  Gothic 
War,  or,  properly  speaking,  only  three  hooka, 
Uie  fourth  (eighth)  being  a  sort  of  euppleinent 
ctintaining  various  niattera,  and  going  down  to 
the  beginning  of  553.  It  was  continued  by 
Agathias  till  559.  The  work  is  extremely  in- 
teresting ;  tlie  descriptions  of  the  habits,  &c., 
of  the  barlwrians  are  faithful,  and  done  in  a 
masteriy  style.  S-  Oh  Ihe  Pubiic  Buiidingt  erect- 
ed by  Jualinian  (KrietiaTa),  in  six  books.  A 
work  equally  interesting  and  valuable  in  its 
kind,  though  apparently  too  much  seasoned 
with  flattery  of  the  emperor.  3.  Anecdola.  i'Av- 
ixiora),  a  oollection  of  anecdotes,  some  of  tliem 
witty  and  pleasant,  but  others  most  iodecent, 
rofiectiog  npoa  Justiniaa,  the  Empress  Tbeo< 
flora,  Beltsarius,  and  other  eminent  persons. 
It  ia  a  complete  Chronique  ScandaUume  of  the 
court  of  Constantinople,  from  649  till  562.  ^ 
Oralimr-4,  probably  extracts  from  the  "  Histo- 
ry," which  is  latber  overstocked  with  harangues 
and  speei^es.  The  beat  edition  of  the  collect- 
ed woriu  of  ProcopiuB  is  by  Dindorf,  Bono,  3 
vols.  8to,  1833-1838 ;  [the  beat  edition  of  the 
Aneedola  is  by  Orelli,  Lipsin,  1827,  Svo.] 

Pbociis  (npSKfHt),  daughter  of  Erecbtheua 
and  wife  of  Cepbalos.   For  details,  nd.  Csfh- 

PsocansTiB  {UpoKpovan};),  that  is,  "the 
Stretcher,"  a  surname  of  the  famous  robber 
PolypemoQ  or  Damastes.  He  used  to  .tie  all 
traTelleis  who  fell  into  his  hands  npon  a  bed : 
if  they  were  shorter  than  the  bed,  he  stretched 
their  limbs  till  they  were  of  the  same  length ; 
if  they  were  longer  than  the  bed,  he  made  them 
of  the  same  size  by  cutting  oS*  some  of  their 
limbs.  He  was  slain  by  Theseus,  on  the  Ce- 
phisus,  in  Attica.  The  bed  of  Procrustes  is 
used  proverlHally  even  at  the  present  day. 

PsocuLSitFs,  C.,  a  Roman  eques,  one  of  the 
friends  of  Augustus,  was  sent  by  the  latter,  after 
the  victory  at  Actium,  to  Antony  and  Cleopa- 
tra. It  is  of  this  Proculeius  that  Horace  speaks 
(Carm.,  ii.,  8).  He  is  said  to  have  divided  hia 
property  with  his  brothers  (periiaps  cousins) 
Cnpio  and  Murena,  who  had  lost  Uieir  property 
in  the  civil  wars.  Proculeiiis  pot  aa  end  to  his 
life  by  taking  gypsum,  when  sofibring  fmn  a 
disease  in  the  stomach. 

ProcSlitb,  the  jarist,  was  the  contemporary 
of  the  jurist  Nerva  the  younger,  who  was  prob. 
ably  the  father  of  the  Emperor  Nerva.  The 
fact  that  Proculus  gave  his  name  to  the  school 
or  sect  (ProaUiiau  or  ProaiUutti,  as  the  name 
is  also  written)  which  was  oppcwed  to  that  of 
the  Sabiniani,  shows  that  he  was  a  jurist  of 
note.  Proculus  is  often  cited,  and  there  are 
thirty-seven  extracts  from  him  in  the  Digest 
from  his  eight  hooks  of  Epistola.  He  appears 
to  have  written  notes  on  Labeo.  Some  writers 
suppose  that  Proeolns  is  the  Liciolua  Prooolos 
who  was  PrttfectQs  Prctorio  under  Otbo. 

PaocdLOB,  JulIus,  s  Roman  senator,  is  said, 
in  the  legend  of  Romulus,  to  have  informed  the 
sorrowing  Roman  people,  after  the  strange  de- 
parture of  their  king  from  the  world,  that  Rom- 
ttlus  had  descended  from  heaven  and  appear- 
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ed  to  iiim,  bidding  him  tell  the  people  fa.  tutnoi 
him  in  future  as  a  gud  under  the  naraeofQuiri* 
nus. 

PRdDlcus  {Upodticni),  the  celebrated  sophist, 
was  a  native  of  lulis,  ia  the  island  of  Ceos. 
He  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
and  subsequently ;  but  the  date  can  not  be  de- 
termined either  of  hia  birth  or  of  bis  death. 
Prodicus  came  frequently  to  Athens  on  the  pub- 
lie  business  of  his  native  city.  He  was  brought 
forward  in  the  Clouds  and  the  ^rda  of  Aris- 
tophanes, V'hich  belong  respectively  to  B.C.  423 
and  414.  Prodicus  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
teachers  of  Isocrates,  and  he  was  alive  ot  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Socrates  (399).  Suidas 
relates  that  Prodicus  was  put  to  death  by  the 
Athenians  as  a  corrupter  of  the  youth,  but  thci 
statement  sounds  very  suspicious.  He  is  men- 
tioned both  by  Plato  and  Xeooi^ien  with  moro 
respect  than  the  other  sophists.  Like  Protaeo- 
ras  and  others,  be  travelled  through  Greece,  de- 
livering lectures  for  money,  and  m  this  way  he 
amassed  a  large  fortune.  He  paid  especial  at- 
tention to  the  correct  use  of  words.  Wc  have 
the  substance  of  one  of  bis  lectures  preserved 
by  Xenopbon  in  the  weltknown  fidile  called 
"  The  choice  of  Hercules."  When  Hercules, 
as  he  entered  upon  manhood,  was  npon  the 
point  of  choosing  between  virtue  and  viccrthere 
appeared  to  him  two  women,  the  one  of  digni- 
fied beauty,  adorned  with  purity,  modesty,  and 
discretion,  the  other  of  a  voluptuous  form,  and 
meretricious  look  and  dress.  The  latter  prom- 
ised to  lead  him  by  the  shortest  road,  without 
any  toil,  to  the  enjoyment  of  every  pleasure 
The  other,  while  she  reminded  him  of  bis  an- 
cestors  and  his  noble  nature,  did  not  conceal 
from  him  that  the  gods  have  granted  nothing 
really  beautiful  and  good  without  toil  and  labot. 
The  former  sought  to  deter  him  from  the  path 
of  virtue  by  urging  its  difficulties ;  tbe  lalici 
impressed  upon  him  the  anptiness  of  pleasare, 
and  tbe  honor  and  happiness  flowing  from  a  life 
of  virtue.  Thereupon  Hercules  decided  in  fa- 
vor of  virtue. 

Proibra  (Hpdepva),  a  town  of  Thessaly,  in 
the  western  part  of  the  district  of  Phthiotis,  on 
the  western  slope  of  Mount  Narthacios,  aiKi 
near  tbe  sources  of  the  Apidanus. 

PUBTIOIB.    Vid.  PsaTVs. 

PaoTDs  (Upoiroc),  son  of  Abas  and  Ocalea, 
and  twin-brother  of  Acriaiua.  In  tbe  dispute 
between  the  two  brothers  for  the  kingdom  of 
Argoa,  PriBtus  was  expelled,  whereupon  he 
fled  to  lobates,  in  Lycia,  and  married  Aotea  or 
Sthenebcea,  the  daughter  of  the  latter.  With 
the  assistance  of  lobates,  Prcetus  was  restorid 
to  his  kingdom,  and  took  Tiryns,  which  was 
now  fbrtifled  by  tbe  Cyelopea.  Acrisins  then 
shared  his  kingdom  with  his  brother,  surrender* 
ing  to  him  Tiryns,  Midea,  and  the  coast  of  Ar- 
golis.  By  hia  wife,  Proetns  became  the  falbet 
of  three  daughters,  Lysippe,  IpfainoS,  and  Ipfai- 
anassa,  who  are  often  mentioned  under  tbe  gen- 
oral  name  of  PsanDna.  When  these  daugh- 
ten  arrived  at  tbe  age  of  maturity,  they  were 
stricken  witli  madness,  tbe  cause  of  wbicb  is 
differently  related.  Some  say.tliat  it  was  a 
punishment  inflicted  upon  them  by  Bacchus 
(Dionysus)  because  they  had  despised  his  wor. 
ship ;  others  relate  that  tbey  were  driven  msA. 
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by  Jiiiin  (Hera)  because  they  presumet  to  con- 
Rifter  "teinaeWes  mi>Te  haiutsome  thBn  :he  god- 
fles!i,  (  because  they  had  atolea  aomo  of  the 
([ulil  uf  her  statue.  The  phrensy  spread  to  the 
other  wooiea  of  Argos ;  till  at  length  Prtetus 
agreed  to  divide  hia  kingdom  between  Melam- 
pus  and  his  brother  Biaa,  upon  the  former  prom- 
itfing  that  he  would  cure  the  women  of  their 
madoeaa.  Helampua  then  chose  the  moat  ro- 
bcBt  among  the  young  men,  gave  cbase  to  the 
mad  women,  amid  shouting  and  dancing,  and 
drove  them  as  far  as  Sicyon.  During  this  pur- 
suit IphintiS  died,  but  the  two  other  daughters 
were  cured  by  Melampua  hy  means  of  purifica- 
tions, and  were  then  married  to  Melampua  and 
Bias.  The  place  where  the  cure  was  effected 
upon  his  daugliters  is  not  tlie  same  in  all  tradi- 
tions, some  mentioning  the  well  Anigros,  oth- 
ers tlie  fountain  Clitor  in  Arcadia,  or  Lusi  in 
Arcadia.  Besides  these  daughters,  Proetus  had 
a  son,  Megapenthes.  When  Bellerophou  came 
to  Prcetus  to  be  purified  of  a  murder  which  he 
had  committed,  the  wife  of  Prstus  fell  in  love 
with  him ;  but,  as  Bellerophon  declined  her  ad- 
vances, she  charged  him  before  Prcetus  with 
Itaving  made  improper  proposals  to  her.  Prce- 
tus then  sent  Bellerophon  to  lob^tea,  in  Lycia, 
with  a  letter  desiring  the  latter  to  murder  Bel- 
lerophon. Vid.  Bellbropkon.  According  to 
Ovid  (Me/.,  v.,  238),  Acrtaius  was  expelled  from 
his  kingdom  by  Prmtus  ;  and  Perseus,  the 
grandson  of  Acriatos,  avenged  his  ^nd&ther 
by  turning  Prestos  into  stone  by  means  of  the 
head  of  A^usa. 

[Prouachus  (Up^xofitt  Bffiottan chief, son 
of  Alegenor,  slain  oy  Acamaa  at  the  siege  of 
Troy.] 

Pbohetubos  (Upo/i^e6{),  son  of  the  Titan 
lapetQS  and  Clymene,  and  brother  of  Atlas,  Me- 
nietius,  and  Bpimetbeus.  His  name  signifies 
"forethought,"  as  that  of  his  brother  Epime- 
theus  denotes  "afterthought."  Once  in  the 
reign  of  Jupiter  <Zeua),  when  gods  and  men 
were  disputing  with  one  another  at  Mecone 
(afterward  Sicyon),  Prometheus,  with  a  view 
of  deceiving  Jupiter  (Zeus),  cut  up  a  bull  and 
divided  it  into  two  parts :  be  wra])ped  up  the 
best  parts  and  the  intestines  in  the  skin,  and  at 
the  top  ho  placed  the  stomach,  wbiob  is  one  of 
the  worst  parts,  while  the  second  heap  consist- 
ed of  the  bones  covered  with  fat.  When  Ju- 
piter (Zeus)  pointed  out  to  him  how  badly  he 
had  made  the  division,  Promethena  desired  him 
to  choose ;  but  Jupiter  (Zeus),  in  his  anger,  and 
seeing  through  the  stratagem  of  Prometbeus, 
ebose  the  heap  of  bones  covered  with  the  fot. 
The  father  of  the  gods  avenged  himself  by  with- 
holding fire  from  mortals,  but  Promethens  stole 
it  in  a  hoUow  tube  (vipSnS,  feruia).  Jupiter 
<Zeus)  thereupon  chained  Prometheus  to  a  pil- 
lar, where  on  eagle  conaamed  in  the  daytime 
his  liver,  which  was  restored  in  eaob  eacceed- 
tog  night.  Prometbeus  was  thus  exposed  to 
perpetual  torture ;  but  Hercules  killed  the  eagle 
and  delivered  the  sufferer,  with  the  eonaeot  of 
Jupiter  (Zeos),  who  in  this  wiy  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  allowing  his  son  to  gain  immortal 
fame.  Further  in  order  to  punish  men,  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  gave  Pandora  as  a  present  to  Epime- 
tbaus,  in  consequence  of  which  diseases  and 
■nfifeiiojEs  of  every  kind  befieU  mortals.  (For 


details,  vid-  Pandora.)  This  is  an  outlins  jf 
the  leg£nd  about  Prometheus,  as  contained  in 
the  poems  of  Heaiod.  .^schylus,  in  his  trilogy 
Prometheus,  added  various  new  features  to  this 
legend.  Although  Prometheus  belonged  to  the 
Titans,  he  is  nevertheless  represented  by  .^s- 
cbylus  as  having  assisted  Jupiter  (Zeus)  against 
the  Titans.  But  when  Jupiter  (Zeus)  wanted 
to  extirpate  the  whole  race  of  man,  whose  placr 
he  proposed  to  fill  an  entirely  new  race  ot 
beings.  Prometheus  prevented  the  execution  of 
the  scheme,  and  saved  mankind  from  destruc- 
tion. Prometheus  further  deprived  them  of 
their  knowledge  of  the  future,  and  gave  Ihem 
hope  instead.  He  taught  them  the  use  of  fire, 
made  tbero  acqnainted  with  architecture,  astrun 
omy,  mathematics,  writing,  the  treatment  of 
domestic  animals,  navigation,  medicine,  the  art 
of  prophecy,  working  in  metal,  and  all  the  other 
arts.  Bat,  as  he  had  acted  in  all  these  things 
contrary  to  the  will  of  Jupiter(ZeuB),the  laiitrr 
ordered  Vulcan  (Hephsstus)  to  chain  him  to  a 
lock  in  Scythia,  which  was  done  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Gratos  and  Bia,  two  ministers  of  Jopitei 
(Zeus).  Prometheus,  however,  stiU  continued 
to  defy  Jupiter  (Zens),  and  declared  that  it  was 
the  decree  of  fate,  by  which  Jupiter  (Zeus)  was 
destined  to  be  dethroned  by  his  own  son.  As 
Promethens  steadfastly  refused  to  give  any  ex- 
planation of  this  decree,  Jupiter  (Zeus)  hurled 
him  into  Tartarus,  together  with  the  rock  to 
which  he  was  ohained.  After  the  lapse  of  a 
long  time,  Pnnnetbeus  returned  to  the  upper 
world,  to  endure  a  fresh  course  of  sofibriog,  for 
be  was  now  fastened  to  Mount  Caucasus,  and 
his  liver  devoured  by  an  eagle,  as  related  in  the 
Hesiodic  legend.  This  state  of  suffering  was 
to  last  until  some  other  god,  of  his  own  accord, 
should  take  bis  place,  and  descend  into  Tar- 
tarns  for  bfm.  This  came  to  pass  when  Chi- 
ron, who  had  been  incur^ly  wounded  by  an 
arrow  of  Hercules,  desired  to  go  into  Hades ; 
and  Jupiter  (Zeus)  allowed  him  to  supply  the 
place  of  Prometheus.  According  to  others, 
however,  Jupiter  (Zeus)  himself  delivered  Pro- 
metbeus, when  the  Titan  was  at  length  pre- 
vailed upon  to  reveal  to  Jupiter  (Zeus)  the  de- 
cree of  U.te,  which  was,  that  if  he  should  be- 
come by  ThMia  the  father  of  a  son,  that  son 
should  deprive  him  of  the  sovereignty.  There 
was  also  a  legend  which  related  that  Prome- 
theus had  created  man  out  of  earth  and  water, 
either  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  human  race, 
or  after  the  flood  of  Deucalion,  when  Jupiter 
(Zeoa>i8  said  to  haTO  ordered  bun  and  Minerva 
(Athena)  to  make  men  out  of  tiie  mod,  and  the 
winds  to  breathe  life  into  them.  Promethens 
is  ssid  to  have  given  to  men  a  portion  of  all  the 
qualities  possessed  by  the  other  animals  (Hor.. 
Carm.,  i.,  IS.  13).  The  kind- of  earth  out  of 
which  Prometbeus  formed  men  was  shown  in 
later  times  near.Panopeos  io  Phods.  Id  Ibf 
legend  of  Pranetbens,  he  often  appears  in  eon 
nection  with  Minerva  (Athena).  Thns  be  it 
said  to  have  been  punished  on  Mount  Caucasus 
for  the  criminal  love  he  entertained  for  heit; 
and  he  is  further  said,  with  her  assistance,  to 
have  ascended  into  heaven,  and  there  secretly 
to  have  lighted  his  torch  at  the  (diariot  of  Helkw, 
in  order  to  bring  down  Ihe  fire  to  man.  A1 
Athena  Prometheus  bad  a  Banotuair  la  the 
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&(>adp[n,T.  from  whence  b  torcb-rate  took  place 

n  lionor  of  him. 

\'R6x6si<{Tipuft6va:  now  Petrovacs,  on  Mount 
T'fomimX  a  mountain  fortress  in  the  interior  of 
Ualraatia. 

rPBOMOLCs,  a  Trojan  warrior,  slain  by  Turnus 
in  Italy.] 

PaoKjptDEB  (flpovairld^;),  an  Athenian,  is 
■aiii  to  have  been  the  teacher  of  Homer.  He  is 
enameinteil  among  those  who  used  the  Pelasgic 
letters  before  the  introduction  of  the  Phceni- 
cian,  and  is  characterized  aa  a  graceful  com- 
poser of  song. 

Pkokax  {Tlpupaf,.  son  of  Talaus  and  Lysi- 
mache,  brother  of  Adrastos  and  Eriphyle,  and 
father  of  Lycurgos  and  Amphithea.  According 
to  some  traditions,  the  Nemean  games  were  in- 
stitnted  in  honor  of  Pronax. 

PftoNHi  {Upowoi.  Tlpovvatof),  a  town  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Cephallenia,  and  one  of  the 
fbar  towtia  of  the  island. 

PrSiiSmiii  (llp&voftof},  of  Thebes,  son  of 
(Eniadas.  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
aulelic  musicians  of  Greece  at  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  He  was  the  instructor  of 
Alcibiades  in  flute-playing.  He  invented  a  new 
■ort  of  Bute,  the  compass  of  which  was  such 
that  mriodiea  conld  be  played  apon  it  in  all  the 
three  modes  of  music,  the  Dorian,  the  Phrygian, 
and  the  Lydian,  for  each  of  which,  before  this 
invention,  a  separate  flute  had  been  necessary. 

pRONooa  (Ilp^coof).  I.  Son  of  Phegeus,  and 
brother  of  Agenor,  in  conjunction  with  whom 
be  slew  Alcmcon.  (For  details,  vid.  Aoinob 
■nd  Alcmok.)— [8.  ATrojsn  warrior, slain  by 
Patrodua  in  the  'nrojan  war.} 

PaoifQsA,  a  surname  of  Juno  among  the  Ro- 
mans, describing  her  as  th«  det^  presiding  over 
marriage. 

PropkrtIos,  Sbz.  AusiLluB,  the  Roman  poet, 
was  probably  bom  about  B.C.  51.  He  tells  us 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Umbria,  where  it  bor- 
ders on  Etroria,  but  nowhere  mentiona  the  ex- 
act spot.  He  was  not  deaeended  from  a  fkmi- 
ly  of  any  diatinetion  (ii..  S4, 87),  and  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  paternal  estate  by  an  agrarian  di- 
vision, probably  that  in  3B,  after  the  Sicilian 
war.  At  the  time  of  this  misfortune  he  had 
not  yet  assumed  the  toga  virUii,  and  was  there- 
fore undei  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  had  al- 
ready lost  his  fiitber,  who,  ft  has  been  conjec- 
tured, was  one  of  tha  vletima  aacrifloed  after 
the  taking  of  Peruaia ;  but  this  notion  does  not 
rest  on  any  satisfactory  grounds.  We  have  no 
account  of  Propertius's  education ;  but  from  one 
of  his  elegies  (iv.,  I)  it  would  seem  that  he  was 
destined  to  be  an  advocate,  but  abandoned  the 
profeasion  for  that  of  poetry.  The  history  of 
bis  life,  so  &r  as  it  is  known  to  ns,  is  the  his- 
tory of  hia  amoara,  nor  can  it  be  said  bow  jnucfa 
of  this  Is  fiction.  He  began  to  write  poetry  at 
a  very  eariy  age,  and  the  merit  of  bis  produc- 
tions soon  attracted  the  attention  and  patronage 
of  Mecenas.  This  waa  moat  probably  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Antony  in  30,  when  Proper- 
tius  was  about  SI.  It  was  probably  in  32  or  31 
that  Propertias  first  became  acquainted  with  hia 
Cynthia.  She  was  a  native  of  Tibur,  and  her 
real  name  was  Hostia.  As  Propertius  (iii.,  20, 
8)  alludea  to  her  doeiut  aviu,  it  is  probable  that 
die  was  a  grand-daughter  of  Hoetios,  who  wrote 
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a  J  oem  on  the  Histric  war.  Vid.  Hosnra.  Shf 
seems  to  liave  inherited  a  considerable  portiot 
of  the  family  talent,  and  was  heraeir  a  pof^icfts, 
besides  being  skilled  in  music,  dancing,  and. 
needle-work.  It  appeara  that  Propertius  aubso- 
quently  married,  probably  after  Cynthia's  death, 
and  left  legitimate  issue,  since  the  youngei 
Pliny  twice  mentions  Passienua  Paulus  as  de- 
scended from  him.  This  must  have  beer 
through  the  female  line.  The  year  of  Proper- 
tius's death  is  altogether  unknown.  Propertius 
resided  on  the  Esqniline,  near  the  gardens  ot 
Mncenas.  He  seems  to  have  cultivated  tht 
friendship  of  hia  brother  poets,  as  Ponticus 
Bassus,  Ovid,  and  others.  He  mentions  Virgil 
(ii.,  34,  63)  in  a  way  that  shows  he  had  heard 
parta  of  the  .£neid  privately  recited.  But 
though  he  belonged  to  the  circle  of  .Maecenas, 
he  never  once  mentions  Horace.  He  is  equal- 
ly silent  abdut  TibuUus.  His  not  mentioning 
Ovid  is  beat  explained  by  the  difference  in  their 
ages ;  for  Ovid  alludes  more  than  once  to  Pro 
pertius,  and  with  evident  aflbction.  As  an  ele- 
giac poet,  a  high  rank  must  be  awarded  to  Pro- 
pertius, and  among  the  ancients  it  was  a  dis- 
puted point  whether  the  preference  should  be 
given  to  htm  or  to  Tibullns.  To  the  modern 
reader,  however,  the  elegies  of  Propertius  are 
not  nearly  so  attractive  aa  those  of  Tibullus. 
This  arises  partly  from  their  obscnrity,  but  in  a 
great  measure,  also,  from  a  certain  want  of  na- 
ture in  them.  The  fault  of  Propertius  was  too 
pedantic  atiimitation  oftheGrceks.  His  whole 
ambition  was  to  become  the  Roman  Callima- 
ehua  (iT.,  1,  flS),  whom,  as  well  as  Philetas  and 
o^er  of  the  Greek  ele^ae  poets,  he  made  bia 
model.  He  abounds  with  obacure  Greek  myths, 
as  well  as  Greek  forms  of  expression,  and  the 
eame  pedantry  infects  even  hia  versification. 
Ttbttllus  generally,  and  Ovid  almost  invariably, 
close  their  pentameter  with  a  word  contained 
in  an  iambic  foot ;  Propertius,  especially  in  his 
first  book,  frequently  ends  witli  a  word  of  three, 
or  four,  or  even  five  qrllables.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Pn^rtias  are  by  Bunnann,  Utredttr 
1780;  byKuinoel.LeipKig.imi;  by  Dichmaiin, 
Leipzig,  1816 ;  and  by  Hertzber?,  Halle,  184« 
1846. 

pRopHTHAsU  (Tlpo^daata :  now  probably  Pe- 
thtawun),  the  northernmost  city  of  Drangtana, 
on  the  borders  of  Aaia,  was  pnriiably  the  place 
where  Philotas  was  pot  to  death. 

PrSpoktis  (iJ  UpoirovTt;  :  now  Sea  of  Mmr- 
fliara),  so  called  from  its  position  with  reference 
to  the  Pontns  (Euzinus),  and  thus  more  fully 
described  as  i]  trpi  roS  Jldvrov  rov  Ei^cipov 
Xoaaa,  and  "Vestibulom  Ponti,"  is  the  smalt 
sea  which  united  the  Euxtne  and  the  .£gean 
{vid.  PoNTDs  Edzincs),  and  divides  Europe 
(Tbracia)  from  Asia  (Mysia  and  Bithynia).  It 
is  of  an  irregular  oval  shape,  running  out  on 
the  east  into  two  deep  gulfh,  the  Sinus  Astace- 
nuB  (now  Gulf  of  Itmid)  and  the  Sinus  Cianus 
(now  Gulf  of  Modonia),  and  containing  several 
islands.  It  received  the  waters  of  the  Rhtv 
DAOcs  and  other  rivers  of  Eastern  Myaia  aov. 
Westem  Bitbynia,  fiowing  from  Mount  Ida  and 
Olympus ;  and  several  important  Greek  citiee 
stood  on  its  shores,  the  chief  of  wfa.ieh  were 
BvzAvnoii  and  Hbraclsa  pBRiHrnus  on  the 
north,  and  Crziovs  on  the  south.   Its  length  I 
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calculated  by  Herodotus  at  one  thonsand  four 
hundred  8tadia<one  hundred  ind  forty  eeograph- 
ieal  miles)  and  its  greatest  breadth  at  nve  hund- 
red stadia  [fifty  geographical  miles),  vhieh  is 
very  near  the  truth. 

Pborchiuh.    Vid.  Pylihs. 

PboskkpIna.     Vid.  Pbrsepbonb. 

Prubpalta  (rd  UpoavaXTa:  Upoatrd^TiOf),  a 
demus  in  the  south  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Acamantis. 

Proaper,  a  celebrated  ecclesiastical  writer, 
was  a  native  of  Aquitania,  and  flourished  during 
the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century.  He  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  numerous  writings  in 
defence  of  the  doetriiies  of  Augustine  against 
the  attacks  of  the  Semipelagiaoa.  Many  of  bia 
theological  works  are  extajit;  and  there  ars 
two  Cbroniclea  bearing  bia  name:  I.  Chrmiem 
ContaluTt,  extending  from  A.D.  879,  the  date 
at  which  the  chronicle  of  Jerome  ends,  down  to 
455,  the  events  being  arranged  according  to  the 
years  of  the  Roman  consuls.  We  find  short 
DOticea  with  regard  to  the  Roroaa  emperoia,  the 
Roman  biahops,  and  political  occurrences  in 
general,  but  the  troubles  of  the  Chon^  are 
especially  dwelt  upon,  and,  above  all,  the  Pe- 
lagian heresy.  2.  Cknmictm  ImperiaU,  compre- 
headed  within  the  same  limits  as  the  preceding 
(379-15o),  but  the  computations  proceed  ac- 
cording to  the  years  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
aod  not  according  to  the  consuls.  While  it 
agrees  with  the  Cbroaioon  Consulare  in  its 
general  plan,  it  diffbrs  from  it  in  many  partico- 
hn,  especially  in  the  very  brief  allusions  to  the 
Pelagian  controversy,  and  in  the  slight,  alm<wt 
disrespectfnl  notices  of  Augustine.  The  second 
of  these  Chronicles  was  probably  not  written 
by  Prosper  of  Aquitania,  and  is  assigned  by 
moat  critics  to  ProsperTirOi  who,  it  is  imagined, 
flourished  in  the  sixth  century.  There  are  like- 
wise several  poems  which  have  come  down  to 
us  under  the  name  of  Prosper.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  Prosper's  works  is  the  Benedictine, 
Paris,  1711. 

PsosYHNA  (Il^offvuva :  npofft^tvaSof),  an  an- 
cient town  of  Argolis,  with  a  tem^e  of  Juno 
(Hera),  north  of  Argos. 

Pa^A  (Tlp&Ta  :  now  Prole),  an  island  in  the 
Propontis,  near  Chalcedon. 

pROTiaoRAB  {UpuTuyopat),  a  celebrated  soph- 
ist, was  born  at  Abdera,  in  Thrace,  probably 
about  B.C.  480,  and  died  about  411,  at  the  age 
of  uAriy  seventy  years.  It  is  said  that  Pro- 
tagoras was  once  a  |M>or  porter,  and  that  the 
skill  with  which  he  had  ftstened  together,  and 
poised  upon  his  ahoolders,  a  lane  bundle  of 
wood,  attracted  the  attention  of  Democritna, 
who  conceived  a  liking  for  him,  took  him  under 
his  care,  and  instructed  him  in  philosophy. 
This  well-known  story,  howerer,  appears  to 
have  arisen  out  of  the  statement  of  Aristotle, 
that  Ppotagoraa  inrented  asort  of  porter's  knot 
for  the  more  convenieDt  carrying  of  hardens. 
In  addition  to  which,  Protagoras  was  about 
twenty  yeara  older  than  Democritus.  Protag- 
oras was  the  first  who  called  himself  a  sophist, 
and  taught  for  pay ;  and  he  practiced  bis  pro- 
fession for  the  space  of  forty  yeara.  He  must 
hare  come  to  Atbens  before  B.0. 44S,  since  he 
drew  up  a  ci^de  of  lawa  for  the  Tburians,  who 
mA  Athens  foi  the  first  time  in  that  year. 


Whether  he  acconipanied  tlie  colonists  to  'rha< 
rii,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  at  the  time  of  tbi; 
plague  (430)  we  find  him  again  in  Athens.  Br. 
tween  his  first  and  second  visit  to  Athens,  he 
had  spent  some  time  in  Sicily,  where  he  had 
acquired  great  fame,  and  he  brought  with  hiiri 
to  Athens  many  admirera  out  of  other  Greek 
cities  through  which  be  bad  passed.  His  in- 
structions were  80  bigfaly  valoed  Uiat  he  some 
times  received  one  fanndred  min»  from  a  pupil , 
and  Plato  saya  that  Protagoras  made  mure 
money  than  Phidias  and  ten  other  sculptors 
In  41 1  he  was  accused  of  impiety  by  Pythodo- 
rus,one  of  the  Four  Hundred.  His  impeachment 
was  founded  on  bia  book  on  tfae  gods,  which 
began  with  tlie  atatemeol :  *■  Respecting  ih« 
gods,  I  am  unable  ,to  know  whether  they  exiat 
or  do  not  exist."  The  impeadiment  was  fol- 
lowed by  hia  banishment,  or,  as  others  affirm 
only  by  the  burning  of  hia  book.  Protagorat 
wrote  a  large  number  of  wortcs,  of  which  tht 
most  important  were  entitled  Truth  ('Ajlqflew), 
and  On  tkt  OoiM  (Uepi  Geuv).  The  first  con- 
tained  the  theory  refuted  by  Phito  in  the  These- 
tetns.  Plato  ginw  a  rirld  picture  of  the  teach- 
ing of  Protagoraa  in  the  dialogue  that  bears  his 
name.  Protagoras  was  especially  celebrated 
for  bis  skill  in  the  rhetorical  art.  By  way  of 
practice  in  the  art,  he  was  accustomed  to  make 
his  pupils  discuss  Theses  (cominvnu  loei) ;  an 
exercise  which  iaalao  recommended  by  Cicero. 
He  also  directed  his  attention  to  language,  and 
endeaTored  to  explain  difllcult  passages  in  the 
poets. 

[Proteas  (UpuTiof).  I.  An  Athenian  gcn 
eral  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the 
son  of  Epicles.  He  was  one  of  the  three  com- 
manders of  the  squadron  sent  out  to  assist  the 
Corcyreans  in  their  contest  with  the  Corinthi- 
ans. Again,  in  the  firet  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war,  Proteas  was  one  of  the  three  com- 
mandere  of  the  fleet  of  one  hundred  abipa  sent 
round  Pe1oponnesus.-^S.  Son  of  Andronicns,  a 
Macedonian  officer  in  the  service  of  Antipater.] 

PaoTialtioe  (TlpoTtaiXaoc),  son  of  Iphiclus 
and  Astyoche,  bekingad  to  Phylace  in  Thessaly. 
He  ia  called  Ph/Umu*  and  Pkylaeidta,  eithei 
from  his  native  place,  or  from  bis  being  a  grand- 
son of  Phylacus.  He  led  the  warriors  of  sev- 
eral Tbeasalian  places  against  Troy,  and  was 
the  firet  of  all  the  Greeks  who  was  killed  by  the 
Trojans,  being  the  first  who  leaped  from  the 
shipB  upon  the  Trojan  coast.  According  to  the 
common  tradition,  he  was  slain  by  Hector.  Pro- 
teailana  ia  moat  celebrated  in  ancient  story  for 
the  strong  afibction  existing  between  blm  and 
his  wife  Laodamia,  the  daughter  of  Acastus. 
(For  details,  vid.  Laouakia.)  His  tomb  was 
shown  near  Eleua,  in  the  Thraoian  Chersone- 
sus,  where  a  magnificent  temple  was  erected  to 
him.  There  was  a  belief  that  nymphs  had 
planted  elm-trees  around  bia  grave,  which  died 
away  when  they  bad  grown  sufficiently  high  to 
see  Troy,  and  that  fresh  shoots  then  sprang 
from  the  roots.  There  was  also  a  sanctuary  of 
Protesilaua  at  Phylace,  at  which  funeral  games 
were  celebrated. 

pROTBDs  {UpuTtvf),  the  prophctio  old  man  of 
the  sea,  ia  described  i  i  the  earliest  legends  as 
a  subject  of  Neptune  (Poseidon),  wht  w  flonks 
(tl'c  seals)  be  tended.  Aeoording  to  Homer,  be 
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resitted  in  the  island  of  Pharos,  at  the  distance 

<,f  one  da^'s  sail  from  the  River  jEgyptua 
(Nile) :  wliereas  Virgil  places  his  residence  in 
the  island  of  Carpatlios,  between  Crete  and 
Rhodes.  At  midday  Proteus  rose  from  the  sea. 
and  slept  'nthe  shadow  of  the  rocks  of  the  coast, 
with  ihe  monsters  of  the  deep  tying  around  him. 
Any  one  wishing  to  learn  from  him  the  future, 
WHS  iiUiged  to  catch  hold  of  bitD  at  that  time ; 
as  soon  as  he  vrm  seized,  he  assumed  every 
possible  shape  in  order  to  escape  the  necessity 
of  prophesying  ;  but  whenever  he  saw  that  hia 
endeavors  were  of  no  avail,  he  resnmed  his 
usual  form,  and  told  the  truth.  After  finishing 
his  prophecy  he  returned  into  the  sea.  Homer 
ascribes  to  him  a  daughter  Idothea.  Aoother 
set  of  traditions  describes  Proteos  as  a  son  of 
Neptune  (Poseidon),  and  as  s  king  of  Egypt, 
who  had  two  sons,  TdegmusaDd  Pdygonus  or 
Tmolus.  His  Egyptian  name  is  said  to  have 
been  Cetes,  for  which  the  Greeks  substituted 
that  of  Proteus.  His  wife  is  called  Psamathe 
or  Torone,  an4<  besides  the  above-mentioned 
sons,  Theocljrmenus  aod  Theonofl  are  likewise 
called  his  children.  He  is  said  to  have  hospi- 
tably received  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  during  his 
wanderings.  Mercury  (Hermes)  brought  to  him 
Helena  after  her  abduction,  or,  according  to 
othera,  Proteus  himself  took  her  from  Paris, 
gave  to  the  lover  a  phantom,  and  restored  the 
true  Helen  to  Meoelaus  aflei  his  return  from 
Troy. 

tPKOTHomoB  {ILK)A>9vup),a  SOD  of  Areilycus, 
was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Boeotians  against 
Troy,  where  he  was  slain  by  Polydamas-j 

[Prothooh <npo0duv),  aTrojan  warrior,  slain 
by  Teacer.] 

[Pbothods  (IlfwOooe),  a  son  of  Tenthredon, 
commander  of  the  Magnetes  who  dwelt  about 
Mount  Pelion  and  the  River  FeoeDS,  was  one 
of  the  Greek  heroes  at  Troy.  J 

[Pkoto  (UpuTu),  one  of  the  Nereids.} 

PsoToafiiTBG  (npuToyiv^t),  a  celebrated  Greek 
painter.  He  was  a  native  of  Caunus,  in  Caria, 
a  city  subject  to  the  Rhodiaos,  and  flourished 
B.C.  333-300.  He  resided  at  Rhodes  almost 
entirely ;  the  only  other  city  of  Greece  which 
he  is  said  to  have  visited  is  Athens,  where  he 
executed  one  of  bis  great  works  in  the  Propy- 
isea,  Up  to  his  60th  year  be  is  said  to  have 
lived  in  poverty  and  in  comparative  obscurity, 
supporting  himself  by  painting  ships,  which  at 
that  period  used  to  be  decorated  with  elaborate 
pictorial  devices.  His  fame  had,  however, 
reached  the  ears  of  Apellea,  who,  upon  TtsUing 
Rhodes,  made  it  bis  first  business  to  seek  oat 
Protogenes.  As  the  surest  way  of  making  the 
merits  of  Protogenes  known  to  his  fellow-oiti- 
zens,  ApeUes  offered  him,  for  his  finished  works, 
the  enormous  sum  of  fifty  tateots  aviae,  and 
thus  led  the  Rhodiaos  to  uoderstana  what  an 
artist  they  had  among  them  Protogenes  was 
distinguished  by  the  care  with  which  he 
wrought  up  his  pictares.  His  master- piece  was 
the  picture  of  lalysus,  the  tutelaiy  hero  of 
Rhodes  on  which  he  is  said  to  have  spent  seven 
yeare,  or  tiven,  according  to  another  statement, 
elevun ;  and  to  have  painted  it  four  times  over. 
This  picture  was  so  highly  prized,  even  in  the 
artiF-.'j  lifetime,  that  when  Demetrius  Poliorce- 
teii  wna  using  every  effurt  to  subdue  Rhodes, 
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he  refrained  firom  attacking  the  city  at  its  most 
vulnerable  point;  lest  he  sliould  injure  this  pic- 
ture, which  had  been  placed  in  that  quarter 
There  is  a  celebrated  story  about  this  picture 
relating  to  the  accidental  production  of  one  of 
the  most  elTectlve  parts  of  it.  the  foam  at  the 
month  of  a  tired  hound.  The  artist,  it  is  said, 
dissatisfied  with  his  repeated  attempts  to  pro- 
duce  the  desired  effect,  at  last,  in  his  vexation, 
dashed  the  sponge,  with  ^ich  be  bad  repeat 
ediy  eflTaced  his  work,  against  the  faulty  place ; 
and  the  sponge,  charged  as  it  was  by  repeated 
use  with  the  necessary  colors,  left  a  mark  in 
which  the  painter  recognized  the  very  fbam 
which  his  art  had  failed  to  produce. 

PKorSoiNiA  (npanybma),  daughter  of  Deu- 
calion and  Fyriho,  and  wife  of  Locras ;  but 
Jupiter  (Zens)  carried  her  off,  and  became  by 
her  the  father  of  Opus. 

[Pkotohacros  (UpurSftaxo^),  an  Athenian 
commander  at  the  battle  of  the  Arginnss,  bad 
charge  of  the  right  wing,  and  defeated  tiie  ene- 
my. He  retired  into  voluntary  exile  to  avoid 
the  action  brought  at  Athens  against  the  com- 
manders in  that  battle.] 

PbSibnus  lUp6^tvo(),  a  Bceotian,  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  Gorgias,  and  a  friend  of  Xenophon. 
Being  connected  by  the  ties  of  hospitality  with 
the  younger  Cyrus,  the  latter  engaged  him  in 
bis  service.  He  was  seized  by  Tissapheroes 
and  put  to  death,  with  the  other  Greek  generals- 
It  was  at  Ibe  invitation  of  Proxenus  that  Xeno- 
phon was  indaced  to  enter  the  service  of  Cynw. 

PrddbmtIds,  AubblIvs  Climbiis,  the  earliest 
of  the  Christian  poets  of  any  celebrity,  was  a 
native  of  Spain,  and  was  bom  A.D.  348.  Aflrr 
practicing  as  an  advocate,  and  discharging  iSe 
duties  of  a  civil  and  criminal  judge  in  two  im- 
portant cities,  he  received  from  the  Emperoi 
Theodosius,  or'Honorius,  a  high  military  ap- 
pointment at  court ;  but  as  he  advanced  in 
years,  he  became  sensible  of  the  emptiness  of 
worldly  honor,  and  earnest  in  the  exercises  of 
religion.  His  poems  are  composed  in  a  great 
variety  of  metres,  but  possess  little  merit  either 
in  expression  or  in  substance.  The  I^^tioity  is 
impure,  abounding  both  in  words  altogether  bar- 
barous, and  in  classical  words  employed  in  a 
barbarous  sense ;  and  the  author  u  totally  igno- 
rant or  regardless  of  the  common  laws  of  pros- 
ody. The  best  editions  of  Prudentius  are  by 
Arevalus,  Rom.,  1788  and  1789,  S  vols.  4to.,  and 
by  Obbarius,  Tubing.,  1845,  8vo. 

Pruba  or  PsDsiAs  [Upovaa  :  Hpovattv^).  I- 
P.  AO  Olympum  (11.  ii  ini  Tif)  'OXi^iirv:  DOW 
B7V4a),  a  great  city  of  Bitbynia,  on  tbe  northern 
side  of  Mount  Olympus,  fifteen  Roman  miles 
from  Cius  and  twenty-five  from-  Kicsa,  was 
built  by  Prusias,  king  of  Bitbynia,  or,  according 
to  some,  by  Hannibal. — 2.  Some  writers  distin- 
guish from  this  a  smaller  city,  called  P.  m 
Htpidh  or  HvpPlfTH  (irpdf  tw  Tmri^  mroft^ 
Ptol. ;  sub  Hypio  monte,  Plm.),  which  stooi 
northwest  of  the  former,  and  was  originally 
called  CiiBtis  (KUpof),  and  belonged  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  Heractea,  but  was  conquered  by  Pru- 
sias, who  named  it  after  himself  It  stood 
northwest  of  the  former.  Perhaps  it  is  only 
another  name  for  Cius. 

PbosIab  {Upovalat).  I.  I.  King  of  Bitbynia 
from  about  B.C.  328  to  180,  though  the  data 
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aeittier  of  liis  acceaaion  nor  of  his  death  is  ex* 
irtXy  knuwn.  He  was  the  son  of  Zielas,  wbtnn 
he  £ucceeiled.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
mnaarcb  or  vigor  and  ability,  and  raised  his 
kingdoiD  of  Biihynia  to  a  much  higher  pitch  of 
power  and  prosperity  than  it  had  previously  at- 
tained. It  was  at  his  court  that  Hannibal  took 
refuge :  and  when  the  Romans  demanded  the 
surrender  of  the  Carthaginian  general,  the  king 
basely  gave  his  consent,  and  Hannibal  only  es- 
caped falling  into  the  bands  of  bis  enemies  by 
a  voluntary  death.~2.  II.  King  of  Bitbyoia,  son 
and  successor  of  ttie  preceding,  reigned  from 
lUioQt  180  to  149.  He  oomrted  uaidDoaalj  the 
aliiaace  of  the  Romans.  He  carried  on  war 
with  Attalua,  king  of  Pergamus,  with  whom, 
however,  he  was  compelled  by  the  Romans  to 
conclude  peace  in  154.  He  waa  slain  io  149  by 
order  of  his  son  Nicomedes,  as  is  related  in  the 
life  of  the  latter.  Vid.  NicoMaDss,  No.  3.  Pru- 
sias  ia  deacrU>ed  to  as  as  a  man  in  whom  per- 
sonal deformity  was  combined  with  a  charaetor 
the  most  vicioos  and  degraded.  His  paasioD 
for  the  chase  is  atteatm  by  the  epithet  of 
the  "  Huntsman"  (Kvi^yof). 

PbymnrsU  or  PaymixBoa  {Upvfiv^ala,  Upuft- 
v^wc,  Jlpv/ivtiaodc  •  ruins  at  SetdrcUGhazi},  a 
city  in  the  north  of  Fhiygia,  which  a;q»ars,  from 
its  coins,  to  hare  been  a  chief  aeat  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Midas  as  a  bezo. 

tl^BYXNtDs  (UfiVfatif),  B  Phaaeian,  one  of 
the  oompetitois  in  the  games  celebrated  by 
Alcinoua  while  Ulysses  was  in  the  Pluaaei^ 
island.] 

tPKYTANis  (UpvTxvif).  I.  A  LyoiaH  warrior 
t  the  siege  of  Troy,  slain  by  Ulysses.— 3.  A 
companion  of  ^neas,  slain  by  Turnus.] 

Pkttahis  (npvrai'tc),  king  of  Sparta,  of  the 
Proclid  line,  was  the  son  of  Eurypoo,  and  fourth 
king  of  that  race. 

[Pbauatbb  {■taftuftr;).  I.  Daughter  of  Nerens 
and  Doris,  by  ^aous  mother  of  Phocos. — 3. 
Daughter  of  Crotopas  in  Argoe,  mother  of 
Liona.] 

PsamItbus  (.■ia/ia$o9s,  -otbTOf:  •fofifiaBoCvTV- 
OS,  "fafifiadoivuK),  a  sea-port  town  in  Laoonia, 
near  the  promontory  T«namm. 

PsANMsnTTs  (IrafiftnviTos),  king  of  Egypt, 
succeeded  his  father  Amasis  in  B.C.  628,  and 
reigned  only  six  months.  He  was  conquered 
by  Cambyses  in  526,  and  his  country  made  a 
province  of  the  Persian  empira.  His  life  was 
spared  by  Camt^aeai  but  aa  he  waa  detected 
abort^  afterward  in  endeavoring  to  excite  a 
revolt  among  the  E^ptians,  he  was  compelled 
to  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  drinking  boll's  blood. 

Pamins  (tu/ifu;),  king  of  Egypt,  succeeded 
his  father  Necbo,  and  reigned  from  B.C.  601  to 
695.  He  carried  on  war  agaiaat  iEtbiopia,  and 
died  immediately  after  hia  retom  from  M»  latter 
country.   He  was  succeeded  by  his  aoo  Aiuries. 

PsAHHlTlcHDa  or  pBAMMStlaHirs  {^ofifdnxot 
or  ■fatiftiinxpQ),  the  Greek  form  of  the  Egyptian 
PsAHETix,  a  king  of  Egypt,  and  founder  of  the 
.Saitic  dynasty,  reigned  from  B  C.  671  to  617. 
He  was  origioatly  one  of  the  twelve  kinga  who 
obtained  an  independent  sovereignty  in  the  coo- 
fub"  n  which  followed  the  death  of  Setho.  Hav- 
iog  been  driven  into  banishment  the  other 
lungs*  be  took  refiiga  in  the  marahes;  but 
ahort^  afterward*  with  the  aid  of  some  Ionian 


and  Carian  pirates,  he  conquered  the  otbei 
kings,  and  became  sole  mler  of  Egypt.  He 
provided  a  setllement  for  bia  Greek  mercena 
riea  on  the  Peluaiac  or  eastern  branch  of  the 
Nile,  a  little  below  Bubastis,  and  he  appears  to 
have  mainly  relied  upon  them  tot  the  mainte- 
nance of  hia  power.  In  order  to  facilitate  in* 
tercourse  between  the  Greeks  and  his  oltier 
subjects,  he  ordered  a  number  of  Egyptian  chil- 
dren to  live  with  them,  that  they  might  learn 
the  Greek  language ;  and  from  them  sprung  the 
class  of  interpreters.  The  emjdoymeot  of  for- 
eign mercenaries  by  Paammiticbua  gave  great 
o&nce  to  the  military  caste  in  Egypt;  and 
being  indignant  at  other  treatment  which  Ihey 
received  from  htm,  they  emigrated  in  a  body  ol 
two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men  into  Ethi- 
opia, where  settlements  were  aaaigned  to  them 
by  the  .iGthiopian  king.-  It  muat,  therefore, 
have  been  chiefly  with  bis  Ionian  and  Carian 
troops  that  Psammitichns  earned  on  his  wars 
against  Syria  and  Phanieia.  He  laid  siege  to 
the  city  of  Axotns  (the  Aahdod  of  Scripture)  for 
twenty-nine  years,  till  he  took  it.  Aa  Psam- 
mitiohus  had  displeased  a  large  portion  of  his 
aubjects  by  the  introduction  of  foreigners,  he 
seems  to  have  paid  especial  court  to  the  priest- 
hood. He  bnilt  the  aoatbem  prop^a  of  the 
tensile  of  Vulcan  (H^^uestoa)  at  Memphis,  and 
a  8|  ^ttdid  aula,  with  a  portico  round  it,  Ibr  tbe 
babiution  of  Apis,  in  front  of  tbe  temple. 

[PsApHU  (i'afjc.  BOW  Calano  according  tc 
Jjcafce),  the  northernmost  demos  of  Attica.] 

Pbilcis  mioa  at  Dakke  or  Ddcktk), 

the  chief  city  in  the  Dodecaacbtenus,  that  is, 
the  northern  part  of  jEthiopia,  which  was  adja< 
cent  to  Egypt,  to  which  it  was  regarded  tiy  tbe 
Romans  as  belonging.  The  city  stood  on  the 
western  bank  of  uie  nils,  between  Syene  and 
Tacbompso,  tbe  latter  of  which  was  so  far 
eclipsed  by  Pselcia  aa  to  acquire  the  name  of 
Contrapselcia.  Under  tbe  later  empire,  Pselcia 
waa  garrisoned  \yf  a  body  of  German  boraemea. 

PasLLVs  ('t<;Uor).  1.  lAsoBML  PsBLLea,  the 
elder,  ctf  Andtos,  flourished  in  the  ninth  centniy 
after  Christ.  He  was  a  learned  man,  and  ao 
eager  student  of  the  Alexandrean  jAiloaophy. 
He  was  probably  tbe  author  of  some  of  the 
works  which  are  ascribed  to  Uie  younger  Psel- 
lue.  —  2.  Michael  Conitantisb  PssLLua,  the 
younger,  a  far  more  celebrated  person,  flourish- 
ed in  the  eleventh  eentniy  of  our  era.  He  was 
bom  at  ConstanUnofde  1030,  and  lived  at  least 
till  1105.  He  tangbt  phOoscvby.  rbelorio,  and 
dialeetics  at  Coostantinfqde,  where  he  stood 
forth  as  almost  the  last  upholder  of  the  falling 
cause  of  learning.  The  emjperors  honored  him 
with  the  title  of  Prince  or  the  Philosophers. 
His  works  are  both  in  prnee  and  poetry,  on  a 
vaat  variety  of  si^eets,  and  distingoished  by 
an  eloqnenoe  and  tasta  which  are  wortiiy  of  a 
better  period.  They  are  too  numerous  to  be 
mentioned  in  this  place. 

pBOPflis  (-tu^'r :  'tu^'dtoc:  now  Xton  &/ 7W- 
potaiRO),  a  town  in  the  northwest  of  Arcadia,  on 
the  River  Enrmanthus,  is  aaid  to  have  beea 
originally  called  Phebia.  It  sided  with  tbe  .£to- 
Hans  against  tbe  Aohaeans,  but  was  taken  B.C. 
919  In  Mlip,  king  of  Macedonia,  who  was  tbea 
in  alhanee  with  the  AcbKana. 

Fstcui  (^:rv)>  *'     aooU"  occurs,  in  tbo  lai> 
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tt  times  of  antiq  ait^,  as  a  perumification  of  the 
wmsn  soul.  Psyche  was  ihe  youngest  of  the 
three  daughters  of  a  king,  and  excited  by  tier 
beauty  the  jealousy  and  envy  of  Venus.  In  or- 
der to  avenge  herself,  the  goildess  ordered  Cupid 
or  Amor  to  inspire  Psyche  with  a  love  ftir  the 
most  contemptible  of  all  roen ;  but  Cupid  was 
■0  striclten  witb  her  beauty  that  be  himself  fell 
in  love  witb  ber.  He  accordingly  conveyed  her 
to  a  charming  spot,  where,  unseen  and  unlc.own, 
he  visited  her  every  night,  and  left  her  as  soon 
as  the  day  began  to  dawn.  Psyche  miglit  have 
continued  to  enjoy  this  state  of  happiness  if 
she  had  attended  to  the  advice  of  her  lover,  who 
told  her  never  to  give  way  to  ber  curiosity,  or 
to  inquire  who  he  was.  But  ber  jealous  sisters 
made  her  believe  that  in  the  darkness  of  night 
^e  was  embracing  some  hideous  monster,  and 
accordingly  once,  while  Cupid  was  asleep,  she 
drew  near  to  bim  with  a  lamp,  and,  to  her 
amazement,  beheld  the  moat  handsome  and 
lovely  of  the  gods.  Id  ber  excitement  of  joy 
and  fear,  a  drop  of  hot  oil  fell  from  her  lamp 
upon  his  shoulder.  This  awoke  Cupid,  who 
censored  her  for  her  mistrust,  and  escaped. 
Psyche's  happiness  was  now  gone,  and  afler 
ettemptin^  in  vain  to  throw  herself  into  a  river, 
she  wandered  about  from  temple  to  temple,  in- 
quiring  after  her  lover,  and  at  length  came  to 
tbo  palace  of  Venns.  There  her  real  sufferings 
began,  for  Venus  retained  her,  treated  her  as  a 
^ve,  and  imposed  upon  her  tbe  hardest  and 
most  humiliating  labors.  Psyche  would  have 
perished  under  the  weight  of  ber  sufferings,  had 
not  Cupid,  who  still  loved  her  in  secret,  in- 
visibly comforted  and  assisted  her  in  her  toils. 
With  his  aid  she  at  last  succeeded  in  overcom- 
ing the  jealooqr  and  hatred  of  Venns :  she  be- 
cune  immortal,  and  was  nnited  to  bim  forever. 
It  is  not  diflSeoK  to  reoogoin  in  this  lovely  story 
the  idea  of  which  it  is  merely  the  mythical  em- 
bodiment ;  for  Psyche  is  evidently  the  human 
soul,  which  is  pnrified  by  passions  and  misfor- 
tunes, and  is  thus  prepared  for  the  enjoyment 
of  true'and  pure  happiness.  In  works  of  art 
Payche  is  represented  as  a  maiden  with  the 
wings  of  a  butterfly,  along  with  Cupid  in  tbe 
different  sitoalions  deserited  ia  the  allegory. 

PsycrIuh  (■fdxiw),  a  town  od  the  southern 
ooast  of  Crete. 

PsvLLi  CtvAXoi))  s  Libyan  people,  the  earliest 
known  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Northern 
Africa  called  Cyrenaica. 

Phtba  (rd  tvpa :  iTvptac :  now  Ipsara),  a  small 
island  of  tbe  .£gean  Sea,  forty  stadia  (foor  ge- 
ographical miles)  in  circuit  lying  fifty  stuta 
(five  geognphieal  mdes)  west  of  the  northwest- 
era  point  of  Chios.  It  had  a  city  of  tbe  same 
name. 

PavTTALKA.    Vid.  Salami*. 

PriLEos  (HreXiiuc),  a  small  lake  in  Mysia, 
near  Opbryoiom,  on  the  eoast  of  the  Hellea- 
punt. 

1.  (Now  Ftetia),  an  ancient  sea-port  town  of 
Thessaly,  in  the  district  Phthiotis,  at  the  south- 
western extremity  of  the  Sinus  Pagasteus,  was 
destroyed  by  the  Romans. — S.  A  town  in  £lis 
Triphylia,  said  to  have  been  a  colony  from  the 
preceding. — 8.  A  fortress  of  Ionia,  on  the  coast 
•f  Asia  Minor,  betongins  to  Embnp 
ran 


[Ptxbblaos  (UTep£Xaos),  son  ofTaphius,  tinn 
of  the  island  Taphos,  father  of  Cometho :  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  he  was  a  son  of  DeToneus  i 

[Ptsria  (IlrEp^a),  according  to  Herodotua, 
capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name  belonging 
tit  Cappadocia ;  according  to  Stephanus  of  lly- 
zantium,  however,  who  also  calls  tbe  plac 
Rriptov,  it  was  a  city  of  Media  ] 

pTotBii.SDB(nroAf/(<iior),  usually  called  Ptu..- 
BHV.  I.  Minor  hitlorical  persotu.  1  Nephew 
of  Antigonus,  king  of  Asia.  He  carried  on  wai 
in  Greece  on  behalf  of  Antigonus,  but  in  310  lie 
abandoned  the  cause  of  bis  uncle,  and  concluded 
a  treaty  with  Cassander  and  Ptolemy  tbe  son 
of  I.agU8.  He  soon  gave  offence  to  the  Egyp 
tian  kmg,  and  was,  in  oonseqoence,  compelled 
to  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  poison.  B.C.  S09.— 
2.  Son  of  Lysimachus,  king  of  Thraee.  He  was 
the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  that  monarch  by 
bis  last. wife  Arsinot*,  and  the  only  one  wbc 
escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  Ptolemy  Cerau  - 
nus.  —  3.  Son  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epinis,  by 
bis  wife  Antigone,  the  step-daughter  of  Ptolemy 
Lagi.  When  only  fifteen  years  of  age  he  wai 
left  by  his  father  in  charge  of  his  hereditary  do- 
minions, when  Pyrrhus  himself  set  out  on  his 
expedition  to  Italy,  260.  At  a  later  time  he 
fought  under  his  father  in  Greece,  and  was  slain 
in  the  course  of  Pyrrhus's  campaign  in  the  Pel- 
oponnesus, 273.-4.  Snmamed  Philadelpki-s, 
son  of  M.  Antony,  tbe  triumvir,  by  Clei^patra 
After  the  death  of  Antony,  30,  his  life  was  spar- 
ed by  Augustus  at  the  intercession  of  Juba  and 
Cleopatra,  and  he  was  brought  up  by  Octavia 
with  her  own  children. 

II.  Kingt  of  Egypt. 

I.  Sumamed  Sotbr,  the  Preserver,  but  more 
commonly  known  as  the  son  of  lAgna,  reigned 
B.C.  8S3-285.  His  fother  Kagos  was  a  Mace- 
donian of  ignoble  birth,  but  bis  mother  Arsinue 
had  been  a  concubine  of  Philip  of  Macf^on,  on 
which  account  it  seems  to  have  been  generally 
believed  that  Ptolemy  was  in  reality  the  off- 
apring  of  that  monarch.  Ptolemy  is  mentiuned 
among  the  friends  of  the  young  Alexander  tic- 
fore  the  death  of  Philip.  He  accompanied  Alex- 
ander throughout  bis  campaigns  in  Asia,  an.' 
was  always  treated  by  the  king  with  the  great- 
est favor.  On  the  division  of  the  empire  which 
followed  Alexander's  death  (31t3),  Ptolemy  ob- 
tained the  government  of  E^pt.  In  331  bis 
dominions  were  invaded  by  Perdiccas,  the  re- 
gent ;  but  tbe  assassination  of  Perdiccas  by  bis 
mutinous  soldiers  soon  delivered  Ptolemy  from 
this  danger.  In  the  following  year  Ptolemy  en- 
larged his  dominions  by  seizing  upon  the  im- 
portant satrapy  of  Phoenicia  and  Ccelesyria. 
It  was  probably  during  this  expedition  that  he 
made  himself  master  of  Jerusalem  by  attacking 
the  city  on  the  Sabbath  day.  A  few  years  after 
ward  (316)  Ptolemy  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  Cassander  and  Lyaimachna  against  Antig- 
onus, whose  growing  power  bad  excited  their 
common  apprehensions.  In  tbe  war  which 
followed,  Antigonus  conquered  Cielesyria  and 
Phcenicia  (315,  814);  but  Ptolemy  recovered 
these  provinces  by  the  defeat  of  Demetrius,  the 
son  of  Antigonus,  in  SIS.  In  311  bostilitiea 
were  suspended  by  a  general  peace.  This  peace 
however,  was  of  short  duration,  and  Ptokmy 
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■ppcars  to  hdTo  been  the  first  to  recommence 
::ie  war  He  crossed  over  to  Greece,  where  he 
anDnunced  liinisejras  Ihe  liberator  of  IheGreekB, 
nut  he  eSected  little.  In  306  Ptolemy  was  de- 
feated hy  Deihelriua  in  a  great  sea-fight  off  Sal- 
irais  in  Cyprus.  In  consequence  of  this  defeat, 
Ptcilemy  lost  the  important  island  of  Cyprus, 
which  had  previously  been  subject  to  him.  An- 
tigoiiua  was  ao  much  elated  by  this  victory  as 
tu  assume  the  title  of  king,  an  example  which 
Ptolemy,  notwithstanding  his  defeat,  immedi- 
ately followed.  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  fol- 
lowed up  their  success  by  the  invaaion  of  Egypt, 
but  were  compelled  to  return  to  Syria  jivitbout 
effecting  any  thing.  Next  year  (305)  Ptolemy 
rendered  the  most  important  assistance  to  the 
}thodtans,  who  were  besieged  by  Demetrius ; 
and  when  Demetrius  was  at  length  compelled 
to  raise  the  siege  (304),  the  Rhodians  paid  di- 
vine honors  to  the  Egyptian  monarch  as  their 
savior  and  preserver  (2un7p),  a  title  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  now  bestowed  upon  Ptolemy 
for  the  finA  time.  Ptolemy  took  oomparatiTely 
little  part  in  the  contest,  which  led  to  the  de- 
cisive battle  of  Ipsua,  in  which  Antigonus  was 
defeated  and  slain  (301).  The  latter  years  of 
Ptolemy's  reign  appear  to  have  been  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  tho  arts  of  peace,  and  to  pro- 
moting the  internal  prosperity  of  bis  dominions. 
In  S8S  Ptolemy  abdicated  in  favor  (MT  his  young- 
est  son  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  child  of  his 
latest  and  most  beloved  wife,  Berenice,  exclud- 
ing from  the  throne  his  two  eldest  sods  Ptolemy 
Ceraaius  and  Meleager,  the  offspring  of  Euryd- 
ice.  The  elder  Ptolemy  survived  this  event 
two  ycdrs,  and  died  in  283.  His  reign  is  vari- 
ously estimated  at  thirty-eight  or  forty  years, 
according  as  we  include  or  not  these  two  years 
which  followed  his  abdication.  The  character 
of  Ptolemy  has  been  generally  represented  in  a 
very  favorable  light  by  historians,  and  tbere  is 
no  doubt  that  if  we  compare  him  with  his  con- 
temporary and  rival  potentates  he  appears  to 
deserve  the  praises  bestowed  upon  hia  mildness 
and  moderation.  But  it  is  only  with  this  im- 
portant qualification  that  they  can  be  admitted, 
for  there  are  many  evidences  that  he  did  not 
shrink  from  any  measure  that  he  deemed  requi- 
site in  order  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  his  am- 
bition. But  as  a  ruler  Ptolemy  certainly  de- 
serves the  highest  praise.  By  his  able  and  vig- 
orous administration  he  laid  the  fouiHlatioos  of 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  which  Egypt  enjoyed 
for  a  long  period.  Under  hia  fostering  care 
Alexandrea  quickly  rose  to  the  place  designed 
(br  it  hy  its  founder,  that  of  the  greatest  com- 
mercial city  of  the  world.  Not  less  eminent 
were  the  services  rendered  by  Ptolemy  to  the 
advancement  of  literature  and  science.  In  this 
department,  indeed,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  dis- 
tinguish the  portion  of  credit  due  to  the  father 
from  that  of  bis  son ;  but  it  seems  certain  that 
to  the  elder  monarch  belongs  the  merit  of  hav- 
ing nrigmated  those  literary  institutions  which 
assumed  a  more  definite  and  regular  form,  as 
well  as  a  more  prominent  place,  under  his  suc- 
cessor. Such  appears  to  have  been  the  case 
with  the  two  most  celebrated  of  all,  the  Library 
and  the  Musenm  of  Alexsadrea.  The  firat  sag* 
gestion  of  these  important  fboDdationa  is  as- 
sribed  by  wire  writerB  to  Demetrius  of  Phalenui 


who  spent  all  the  latter  years  of  his  lile  at  the 
court  of  Ptolemy.  But  many  other  men  of  lit- 
erary eminence  were  also  gathered  arounti  tlte 
Egyptian  king,  among  whom  may  be  eapenally 
noticed  the  great  geometer  Euclid,  the  philoso- 
phers Stilpo  of  Megara,  Theodorus  of  Gyrene, 
and  DiodoruB  snniuned  Cn>nus ;  as  well  as  thr 
elegiac  poet  Philetas  of  Cos,  and  the  gramma- 
rian Zenodotus.  To  the  two  last  we  are  told 
Ptolemy  conllded  the  literary  education  of  hia 
son  Philadelphus.  Many  anecdotes  sufficiently 
attest  the  free  intercourse  which  subsisted  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  men  of  letters  by  whon 
he  was  surrounded,  and  prove  that  the  easy  fa 
miliarity  of  his  manners  corresponded  with  hie 
simple  and  unoetenutioos  habits  of  life.  We 
also  find  him  maintaining  a  corrKpondence  with 
Meoander,  whom  he  in  vain  endeavored  to  at- 
tract to  his  court,  and  sending  overtures  prob- 
ably of  a  similar  nature  to  Theophrastus.  Nor 
were  the  fine  arts  neglected  :  the  rival  painters 
Antiphilaa  and  Apelles  both  exercised  their 
talenta  at  Alexandrea,  where  some  of  their  moat 
celebrated  pictares  were  prodaeed.  Ptolemy 
was  himself  an  author :  he  composed  a  history 
of  the  wars  of  Alewsder,  which  is  frequently 
cited  by  later  writers,  and  is  one  of  the  chief 
authorities  which  Arrian  made  the  groundwork 
of  his,Awn  history — II.  Prilidrlpkcb  (B.C. 
985-247).  the  SOD  of  Ptolemy  I-  hy  his  wife 
Berenice,  was  born  in  the  island  of  Cos,  309. 
His  long  reign  was  marked  by  few  events  of  a 
striking  character.  He  was  engaged  in  war 
with  his  half-brother  Magaa,  who  had  governed 
Gyrene  as  viceroy  under  Ptolemy  Soter,  but  od 
the  death  of  that  monarch  not  only  asserted  his 
independence,  but  even  attempted  to  invade 
Egypt.  Magas  was  sni^rted  by  Antioohus  II., 
king  of  Syria ;  and  the  war  was  at  lengtli  term- 
inated by  a  treaty,  which  left  Hagas  in  undis- 
puted possession  of  the  GyrenaTca,  while  his  in- 
fant daughter  Berenice  was  betrothed  to  Ptol- 
emy, the  son  of  Philadelphus.  Ptolemy  also 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Romans.  He  %'as 
frequently  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Syria, 
which  were  terminated  toward  the  close  of  his 
reign  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  Ptolemy 
gave  his  daughter  Berenice  in  nmrriage  to  An- 
tiochus  II.  Ptolemy's  chief  care,  however,  w^s 
directed  to  the  internal  administration  of  t.is 
kingdom,  and  to  the  patronage  of  literature  and 
science.  The  institutions  of  which  the  founda- 
tions had  been  laid  by  bis  father  quickly  rosn 
ooder  his  fbstering  care  to  the  highest  pros- 
perity. The  Museum  of  Alexandrea  became 
the  resort  and  abode  of  all  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  lettera  of  the  day,  and  in  the 
library  attached  to  it  were  accumulated  all  the 
treasures  of  ancient  learning.  Among  the  other 
illustrious  names  which  adorned  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  may  be  mentioned  those  of  the  poets 
Philetas  and  Tbeocritas,  the  philosophers  Hege- 
sias  and  Theodorus,  the  mathematician  £ucliU, 
and  the  astronomers  Timncharis,  Arislarcbus 
of  Samoa,  and  Aratos.  Nor  was  his  patron- 
age confiDed  to  the  ordinary  cycle  of  Hellenie 
literature.  By  bis  interest  in  natural  history 
be  gave  a  stimulus  to  the  pursuit  of  :bat  science, 
which  gave  birth  tomany  important  TDrlis,whBs 
he  himself  fiiniied,eollectiuiu  of  tare  iDhMh 
within  t  to  predncts  of  the  royal  palaee.   It  wm 
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Airing  his  reign  also,  and  perbitps  at  his  desire, 
that  Manetlio  gave  lo  the  wuriit  iq  a  Oreek  furm 
the  historical  records  of  th6  Egyptians ;  and  ac- 
cording to  a  well-knuwn  tradition,  it  was  by  his 
express  command  that  iho  Mnl/  Scriptures  of 
the  Jews  were  translated  into  Greek.  The  new 
uities  or  colonies  founded  by  Philadelphus  in 
different  parts  of  his  dominions  were  extremely 
RumeruuB.  On  the  lied  Sea  alone  we  find  at 
least  two  bearing  tlie  name  of  ArsinoG,  one 
called  after  another  of  his  sisters  Philotera,  and 
two  cities  named  in  honor  of  bia  mother  Bere- 
nice. The  same  names  occu;*  also  in  Cilicia 
and  Syria  ;  and  in  the  latter  codntry  he  fonnded 
the  important  fortress  of  Ptoleqiala  in  Palestine. 
All  auUioritiea  concur  in  aitestingthe  great  pow- 
er and  wealth  to  which  the  Egyptian  monarchy 
was  raised  under  Philadelphus.  He  possessed 
at  the  close  of  his  reign  a  standing  army  of  two 
hundred  thousand  foot  and  forty  thousand  horse, 
besides  war-chariots  and  elephants ;  a  fleet  of 
one  thousand  five  hundred  ships,  and  a  sum  of 
seven  hundred  and  forty  tbousand  talents  in  his 
treasury ;  while  he  derived  from  Egypt  alone 
an  annual  revenue  of  fourteen  thonsand  eight 
hundred  talents.  Hia  dominions  comprised,  be- 
sides Egypt  itself,  and  portions  of  ^Ethiopia,  Ara- 
bia, and  Libya,  the  important  provinces  of  Phte- 
nicia  and  Ctelesyria,  together  with  Cyprus,  Ly- 
cia,  Caria,  and  the  Cyelades ;  and  daring  a  great 
part  at  least  of  his  reign,  Cilicia  and  Pamphyl- 
ia  also.  Before  bis  death  Gyrene  was  reunited 
to  the  mouArcby  by  the  marriage  of  hta  son  Ptol- 
emy with  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Magas.  The 
private  life  and  relations  of  Philadelphus  do  not 
exhibit  bis  character  in  as  favorable  a  light  as 
we  might  have  inferred  from  the  splendor  of  his 
administration.  He  put  to  death  two  of  hia 
**rother&,  and  ha  bauiabed  his  first  wife  Arsinofi, 
*\0  dacgbter  of  Lyaimacbua,  to  Coptos  in  Up- 
per Egypt,  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy.  After  her 
removal  Ptolemy  married  his  own  sister  Arsi- 
noS,  the  widow  of  Lysimachus  :  a  flagrant  vio- 
latinn  of  the  religious  notions  of  the  Greeks, 
but  which  was  frequently  imitated  by  hia  suc- 
cessors. He  eriniMd  his  affection  for  Arsinoe 
not  only  by  bestowing  her  name  apoo  many  of 
bis  newly-founded  colonjea,  but  by  assuming 
himself  the  surname  of  Philadelphus,  a  tiUe 
which  some  writers  referred  in  derision  to  bia 
unnatural  treatment  of  his  two  brothers.  By 
this  second  marriage  Ptolemy  bad  no  issue,  but 
his  first  wife  bad  borne  him  two  sods— Ptole- 
my, who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne,  and  Ly- 
simachus ;  and  a  daughter,  Berenice,  whose 
marriage  to  Antiochus  II.,  king  of  Syria,  has 
been  already  mentioned. — IIL  Eubrobtes  (B.C. 
247-332),  eldest  aon  and  successor  of  Philadel- 
phus. Shortly  afler  bis  accession  be  invaded 
Syria,  in  order  to  avenge  the  death  of  faia  sister 
Berenice.  Kti.  Beasmca,  No.  2.  He  met  with 
the  most  striking  sncoess.  He  advanced  as  far 
u  Babylon  and^Susa,  and  after  reducing  all 
Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  and  Susiana,  received 
the  submission  of  all  the  upper  provinces  of 
Asia  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Bactria  and  India. 
From  this  career  of  conquest  he  was  recalled 
by  the  news  of  seditions  in  Egypt,  and  returned 
to  that  country,  carrying  with  him  an  tanmenae 
booty,  comprising,  amons  o{lier  objects,  all  the 
Btatues  of  tho  Ecxptiao  dettiea  which  had  been 
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carried  nfT  by  Cambyses  to  Babylon  oi  Persia. 
Tliese  he  restored  to  tlieir  respective  tcmplcst 
an  act  by  which  he  earned  the  greatest  popu- 
larity with  his  native  Egyptian  suhjecls.  who 
bestowed  on  him,  in  nonsequence,  the  title  of 
Euergetes  (the  Benefactor),  by  which  he  is  gen- 
erally known.  While  the  arms  of  the  king  him- 
self were  thus  successful  in  the  East,  his  fleets 
reduced  the  maritime  provinces  of  Asia,  incluti 
ing  Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  and  Ionia,  as  far  as  the 
Hellespont,  together  with  Lysimachia  and  other 
important  places  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  \v-i,jcli 
continued  fora  long  period  subject  to  the  Egyp- 
tian rule.  Concemmg  the  events  which  followed 
the  return  of  Euergetes  to  his  own  dominions 
(probably  in  243),  we  are  almost  wholly  in  tho 
dark ;  but  it  appears  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
eastern  provinces  speedily  fell  again  into  the 
hands  of  Seleucus,  while  Ptolemy  retained  pos- 
session of  the  maritime  regions  and  a  great  part 
of  Syria  Itself.  He  soon  obtained  a  valuable 
ally  in  the  person  of  Antiochus  Hierax.  the 
yonager  brother  of  Seleucus.  whom  he  support- 
ed in  bis  wars  against  his  elder  brother.  We 
find  Euergetes  maintaining  the  same  friendly 
relations  as  his  father  with  Rome.  During  the 
latter  years  of  his  reign  be  subdued  the  Ethio- 
pian tribes  on  his  southern  frontier,  and  ad- 
vanced as  for  as  Adule,  a  pori  on  the  Ked  Sea, 
where  he  established  an  emporium,  and  set  up 
an  inscription  commemorating  the  exploits  of 
his  reign.  To  a  com  of  this,  accidentally  pre- 
served to  OB  by  an  Egyptian  monk,  Cosmaa  In 
dicopleustes,  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  tlie 
Bcan^  information  we  possess  concerning  bis 
reign.  Ptolpmy  Euergetes  is  scarcely  less  cel- 
ebrated than  his  father  for  his  patronage  of  lit- 
erature and  science  ;  he  added  so  Iai;gely  to  the 
library  at  Aloxandrea  that  be  has  been  some- 
times errom  ously  deemed  its  founder.  Eratos- 
thenes, Apullonius  Khudius,  and  Aristophanes 
the  grammarian,  fiourished  at  Alexandrea  dur- 
ing bis  reign— sufficient  to  prove  that  the  liter- 
ature and  learning  of  the  Alexandrean  school 
still  retained  their  former  eminence.  By  his 
wife  Berenirr.  who  survived  bim,  Ener^getes 
left  three  children :  1.  Ptolemy,  bis  successor; 
2.  Magas;  and.  3.  Arsinoe,  afterward  married 
to  her  brother  Ptolemy  Pliilopator. — IV.  Philof^ 
AToR  (B.C.  232-805),  eldest  aon  and  successoi 
of  Euergetes.  He  was  very  far  from  inheriting 
the  virtues  or  abilities  of  hia  fothar;  and  his 
reign  W88  the  commencement  of  the  decline  o. 
the  Egyptian  kingdom,  which  had  been  raised 
to  such  a  height  of  power  and  prosperity  by 
his  three  predecessors.  Its  first  beginning  wan 
stained  with  crimes  of  the  darkest  kind.  He 
put  to  death  his  mother  Berenice,  and  his  broth- 
er Magas,  and  his  uncle  Lysimachus,  the  broth- 
er of  Euergetes.  He  then  gave  himself  up  with- 
out restraint  to  a  life  of  indolence  and  luxur}', 
white  be  abandoned  to  his  minister  Soaibius  the 
care  of  all  political  aflhirs.  The  latter  seems 
to  have  been  aa  incapable  as  his  master,  and 
the  kingdom  was  allowed  to  fs!!  into  a  state  of 
ihe  utmost  disorder,  of  which  Antiochus  the 
Great,  king  of  Syria,  was  not  slow  to  avail  him- 
self. In  the  first  two  campaigns  (219,  S18), 
Antiochns  oonquered  the  greater  part  of  Ctele- 
Syria  and  Intestine,  bot  in  the  third  year  of  the 
war  (SIT)  he  was  comi^ly  defeated  by  Pt>^ 
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raiy  in  person  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Raphia, 
and  was  glad  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the 
Egyptian  munarch.  On  his  return  rrom  his 
Syrian  expedition.  Ptolemy  gave  himself  up 
more  and  more  to  every  species  of  vice  and  de- 
bauchery. His  mistress  Agathoclea,  and  her 
brother  Agathocles,  divided  with  Sosibius  the 
patronage  and  distribution  of  all  places  of  hon- 
or or  profit.  Toward  the  close  of  hia  reign  Ptol- 
emy put  to  death  his  wife  Arsinoe.  His  de- 
baucheries shortened  his  life.  He  died  in  205, 
leaving  only  one  son,  a  child  of  five  years  old. 
We  find  Ptolemy  ftillowing  up  the  policy  of  his 
predecessors  by  cuItiTating  the  friendship  of  the 
Romans,  to  whom  he  Airniebed  large  supplies 
of  coni  during  their  stni^le  with  Carthage. 
Plunged  as  he  was  in  vice  and  debauchery, 
Philopator  appears  to  have  still  inherited  some- 
thing of  the  love  of  letters  for  which  his  prede- 
cessors  were  so  conspicuous.  We  find  him  as- 
sociating on  familiar  terms  vith  philosophers 
and  men  of  letters,  and  e^>eoially  patronising 
the  distinguished  grammarian  Ariatarohus. — ^V. 
Epiphanes  (B.C.  205-181],  son  and  snccessor 
of  Ptolemy  IV.  He  was  a  child  of  Ave  years 
old  at  the  death  of  his  father,  206.  Philip  king 
i>f  Macedonia  and  Aotiochus  IH.  of  Syria  de- 
termined to  take  advantage  of  the  minority  of 
Ptolemy,  and  entered  into  a  league  to  divide 
his  dominioDS  between  tbem.  Id  pursnanceof 
this  arrangement,  Antiochas  conquered  CcBle- 
Syria,  while  Philip  reduced  the  Cycladcs  and 
the  cities  in  Thrace  wbicb  bad  still  remained 
Fubject  to  Egypt.  In  this  emergency  the  Egyp- 
tian ministers  bad  recourse  to  the  powerful  in- 
tervention of  the  Romans,  who  commanded  both 
monarchs  to  refrain  from  farther  hostilities,  and 
lestore  all  the  conqnered  cities.  In  order  to 
evade  this  demand  without  openly  opposing  the 
power  of  Rome,  Antiochus  concluded  a  treaty 
with  E^pt,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the 
young  king  should  marry  Cleopatra,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Antiochus,  and  receive  back  the  Syrian 
provinces  as  her  dower.  This  treaty  took  place 
in  199,  but  the  marriage  was  not  actually  sol- 
emnized BQtil  six  years  after.  The  adminis- 
tnttion  of  Egypt  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Aristomenea,  a  man  who  was  every  way  worthy 
uf  the  charge.  As  early,  however,  as  196,  the 
young  king  was  declared  of  full  age,  and  the 
ceremony  of  his  anacletcria,  or  coronation,  was 
solemnized  with  great  magoificence.  It 'was 
on  this  occasion  that  the  decree  was  issned 
which  has  been  preserved  to  tis  ia  the  celebra- 
*ed  inscription  known  as  the  Rosetta  stone,  a 
tionument  of  great  interest  in  regard  to  the  in- 
ternal history  of  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies,  in- 
dependent of  its  importance  as  having  afforded 
the  key  to  the  discovery  of  hieroglyphics.  In 
193  the  marriage  of  Ptolemy  with  the  Syrian 
princess  Cleopatra  was  solemnized  at  Ra^diia. 
Ptolemy,  however,  refused  to  assist  bis  father- 
in-law  in  the  war  against  the  Romans,  which 
was  at  this  time  on  tl|e  eve  of  breaking  out, 
and  he  continued  steadfast  in  his  alliance  with 
Rome.  But  he  derived  no  advantage  from  the 
treaty  which  concluded  it,  and  Antiochus  still 
retained  possession  of^  Ctelesyria  and  Phteni- 
cia.  As  long  as  Ptolemy  continued  under  the 
guidance  and  influence  bf  Aristomenes,  his  ad- 
miolstraltonwas  equitable  and  popular.  Grad- 


ually, however,  hscame  estranged  from  hit 
able  and  virtuoiu  minister,  and  threw  himsell 
more  and  more  into  the  pwer  of  flatterers  and 
vicious  companions,  until  at  length  he  was  in- 
duced to  rid  himself  of  Aristomenes,  who  was 
compelled  to  take  poison.  Toward  the  close  oi 
bis  reign  Ptidemy  conoeirod  the  project  of  re- 
covering Cfielesyria  frcm  Seleucus,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Antiochus,  p.h''.  nai  assembled  a  larga 
mercenary  force  f<:r  tha*.  purptise;  but  having, 
by  an  unguarded  expression,  exciltd  the  appre- 
hensions of  soms  of  his  friends,  he  was  cut  off 
by  poison  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  reign 
and  tho  twenty-ninth  of  his  age,  181.  Ha  lefl 
two  sons,  both  named  Ptolemy,  who  snbse- 
quentiy  ascended  tbe  throne,  under  the  names 
of  Ptolemy  Philometor  and  Euergetes  II.,  and 
a  daughter  who  bore  her  mother's  name  of  Cleo- 
patra. His  reign  was  marked  by  the  rapid  de- 
cline of  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  for  the  prov- 
inces and  cities  wrested  from  it  during  his  mi- 
nority by  Antiochus  and  I^ihp  were  never  re- 
covered, and  at  his  death  Cyprus  and  the  Cy- 
renatca  were  almost  the  omy  foreign  posses- 
sions still  attached  to  the  crown  of  Egypt.— VI. 
Philombtor  (B.C.  181-146),  eldest  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Ptolemy  V.  He  was  a  child  at  the 
death  of  his  father  in  18],  and  the  regency  was 
assumed  during  his  minority  by  his  mother  Cleo- 
patra,  who,  by  her  able  administiBtion,  main- 
tained tbe  kingdom  in  b  state  of  tranquillity. 
But  after  ber  death  In  ITS,  tiie  chief  power  fell 
into  the  bands  of  EuIbus  and  Leosos,  minis- 
tors  as  corrupt  as  they  were  incaptdile,  who  had 
tbe  rashness  to  engage  in  war  with  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria,  in  the  vain  hope  of  ie> 
covering  tbe  proTinces  of  Ccele«yria  and  Phoe- 
nicia. But  their  army  was  totally  defeated  by 
Antiochus  near  Pelusium,  snd  Antiochus  was 
able  to  advance  without  opposition  as  far  as 
Memphis,  170.  The  young  king  himself  fell 
into  his  hands,  but  was  treated  with  kindness 
and  distinction,  as  Antiochus  hoped  by  his  means 
to  make  himselfthe  master  of  Egypt.  On  learn- 
ing the  captivity  of  bis  brother,  the  young  Ptol- 
emy, who  was  then  at  Alexandrea  with  nis  sis- 
ter Cleopatra,  assumed  tbe  title  of  king,  un- 
der the  name  of  Euergetes  II.,  and  prepared 
to  defend  the  capital  to  the  utmosu  Apttocho^ 
hereupon  laid  siege  to  Alexandrea,  tn^t  tie  was 
unable  to  take  the  city,and  withdrew  into  Syria, 
after  establishing  Philometor  as  king  at  Mem- 
[Ais,  but  retaining  in  his  hands  tbo  frontier  fort- 
ress of  Pelusium.  This  last  circumstance,  to- 
gether with  the  ravages  committed  by  the  Syr- 
ion  troops,  awakened  Philometor,  who  had  hith- 
erto been  a  mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the 
Syrian  king,  to  a  sense  of  his  true  position,  and 
he  hasten^  to  make  overtures  of  peace  to  hia 
brotherandsisteratAIexan^i'ea.  Itwasagreed 
that  the  two  brothers  sboi^  .  eis n  together,  ana 
that  Philometor  should  many  nis  sister  Cleo- 
patra. But  this  arrangement  did  not  suit  the 
views  of  Antiochoa,  who  immediately  renewed 
hostilities.  Tho  two  brothers  were  unable  to 
offer  any  effectual  opposition,  and  he  had  ad- 
vanced a  second  time  to  the  walls  of  Alexan- 
dres, when  he  was  met  by  a  Roman  embassy, 
headed  M.  Po^Uus  liniDs,  who  bang^iitj 
commanded  him  mstantly  to  donat  from  hos- 
tilitita.  AnUocbns  did  not  ventnre  to  disobey, 
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mad  withdrew  to  bis  own  dominions,  16S.  Dis- 
aeKBions  soon  broke  out  between  the  two  broth- 
ers, and  Eiicrgetes  expelled  Philometor  from 
Alexandres.  Hereupon  Pbilometor  repaired  in 
perBOn  to  Rome,  164,  wliere  he  was  received 
by  the  seaate  with  the  utmoat  honor,  and  dep- 
uties were  appointed  to  reinstate  him  in  the 
soTere'gn  powar.  This  they  effected  with  lit- 
tle opposition  h:jt  they  settled  that  Euergeies 
Bhould  obtain  Cyrene  as  a  separate  kingdom. 
Euergetes,  however,  shortly  afterward  laid 
claim  to  Cyprus  as  well,  in  which  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Romans;  but  Pbilometor  refused 
to  sarrender  the  island  to  him,  and  in  the  war 
which  enaaed,  Euergetes  was  taken  prisoner 
by  his  brother,  who  not  only  spared  bis  life,  but 
sent  him  back  to  Cyrene  on  condition  that  he 
should  thenceforth  content  himself  with  that 
kingdom.  The  attention  of  Philometor  appears 
to  have  been  from  tbta  time  principally  directed 
to  the  side  of  Syria.  Demetrius  Soter  having 
sought,  during  the  dtssensions  between  the  two 
brothers,  to  make  himself  master  of  Cyprus, 
Ptolemy  now  supported  the  usurper  Alexander 
Balas,  to  whom  be  gave  his  daughter  Cleopatra 
in  marriagt  160.  But  when  Ptolemy  advanced 
with  an  anhy  to  the  assistance  of  his  son-in- 
IdW,  Ammnius,  the  favorite  and  minister  of 
Alexander,  formed  a  plot  against  the  life  of 
Ptolemy ;  whereupon  the  latter  took  away  his 
daughter  CSeopatra  from  her  faithless  husband, 
and  bestojved  her  hand  on  Demetrius  Nicator, 
the  son  of  Soter,  whose  cause  he  now  espoused. 
In  conjunction  with  Demetrius,  Ptolemy  carried 
on  war  against  Alexander,  whom  he  defeated 
ii  a  decisive  battle ;  but  he  died  a  few  days  aft- 
erward, in  consequence  of  an  injury  which  he 
rcceireid  from  a  nil  from  his  horse  in  this  bat- 
tle, Ud.  He  had  reigned  thirty-five  years  from 
the  period  of  his  first  accession,  and  eighteen 
ftom  his  restoration  by  the  Romans.  Pbilome- 
tor Is  praised  for  the  mildness  and  humanity  of 
his  disposition.  Polybios  even  tells  us  that  not 
a  single  citizen  of  Alexandrea  was  put  to  death 
by  him  for  any  political  or  private  ofitnce.  On 
the  whole,  if  not  one  of  the  greatest,  he  was  at 
least  one  of  the  best  of  the  race  of  the  Ptole- 
mies. He  left  three  children  :  1.  A  son,  Ptol- 
emy, who  was  proclaimed  king  after  his  fa- 
ther's death,  under  the  name  Ptolemy  Eupator, 
hut  was  put  to  death  almost  immediately  after 
by  his  uncle  Euergetes.  2.  A  daughter,  Cleo- 
patra, married  first  to  Alexander  Balas,  then  to 
Demetrius  It.,  king  of  Syria ;  and,  3.  Another 
daughter,  also  named  Cleopatra,  who  was  aft- 
erward married  to  heruncle  Ptolemy  Euergetes. 
— VII.  EuEBQETEB  11.  Or  Physcon  (4v(jkui'),  that 
ia,  Big-Belly,  reigned  B.C.  146-U7.  His  his- 
tory down  to  the  death  of  his  brother  has  been 
already  giren.  In  order  to  secure  andlsputed 
possession  of  the  throne,  he  married  bis  sis- 
ter Cleopatra,  the  widow  of  his  brother  Phi- 
lometor, and  pat  to  death  his  nephew  Ptolemy, 
who  had  been  proclaimed  king  under  the  sur- 
name of  Eupator.  A  reign  thus  commenced  in 
blood  was  continued  in  a  similar  spirit.  Many 
of  the  leading  citizens  of  Alexandrea,  who  bad 
taken  part  against  him  on  the  death  of  his  broth 
er,  were  put  to  death,  while  the  populace  were 
given  up  to  the  cnielties  of  his  mercenary  troops, 
nod  the  streets  of  the  city  were  repeatedly  del- 
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uged  with  blood.   Thousands  of  the  fnhabfl 
ants  fled  from  the  scene  of  such  horrors,  ani 
the  population  of  Alexandrea  was  so  greatly 
thinned  that  the  king  found  himself  compelled 
to  invite  foreign  settlers  from  all  quarters  lo 
repeople  his  deserted  capital.    At  the  same 
time  that  he  thus  incurred  the  hatrel  of  his 
subjects  by  his  cruelties,  he  rendered  himself 
an  object  of  their  aversion  and  contempt  by 
abandoning  himself  to  the  most  degrading  vi- 
ces.   In  consequence  of  these,  be  had  become 
bloated  and  deformed  in  person,  and  enormous- 
ly corpulent,  whence  the  Alexandreans  gave 
him  the  nickname  of  Physcon,  by  which  appel- 
lation he  is  more  aniversally  known.   His  un- 
ion with  Cleopatra  was  not  of  long  duration. 
He  became  enamored  of  bis  niece  Cleopatra 
(the  offspring  of  bis  wife  by  her  former  mar- 
riage with  Philometor),  and  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  divorce  the  mother  and  receive  her  daughter 
instead  as  his  wife  and  queen.   By  this  pro- 
ceeding he  alienated  still  more  the  minds  of  bis 
Greek  sobjects ;  and  bis  vices  and  cruelties  at 
length  produced  an  insurrection  at  Alexandrea. 
Thereupon  be  fled  to  Cyprus,  and  the  Alexan- 
dreans declared  his  sister  Cleopatra  queen  ( 130). 
Enraged  at  this,  Ptolemy  put  to  death  Memphi- 
tis,  bis  Bon  by  Cleopatra,  and  sent  bis  head  and 
hands  to  his  nnhappy  mother.   Bat  CleopatFa 
having  been  shortly  afterward  expelled  from 
Alexandrea  in  her  turn,  Ptolemy  found  himself 
unexpectedly  reinstated  on  the  throne  <1S7). 
His  sister  Cleopatra  fled  to  the  court  of  ncr 
elder  daughter  Cleopatra,  the  wife  of  Demetrius 
II.,  king  of  Syria,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
fugitive.   Ptolemy,  in  revenge,  set  up  againsl 
him  a  pretender  named  Zabinas  or  Zebina,  who 
assumed  the  title  of  Alexander  II.    But  the 
usurper  behaved  with  such  baugbtinera  to  Ptol- 
emy, that  the  latter  suddenly  changed  his  poli- 
cy, became  reconciled  to  his  sister  Cleopatra, 
whom  he  permitted  to  return  to  Egypt,  and 
gave  his  daughter  Tryphtena  in  marriage  to 
Antioohns  Grypus,the  son  of  Demetrius.  Ptol- 
emy died  after  retgnins  twenty-nine  years  fmn 
the  death  of  bis  brotlier  PhUometor;  but  be 
himself  reckoned  the  years  of  his  reign  from 
the  date  of  his  first  assumption  of  the  regal  title 
in  170.    Although  the  character  of  Ptolemy 
Physcon  was  stained  by  the  most  infamous 
vices  and  by  the  most  sanguinary  cruelty,  he 
still  retained  that  love  of  letters  which  appcsrs 
to  bare  been  hereditary  in  the  whole  race  of 
the  Ptolemies.  He  had  in  bis  youth  been  a 
pupil  of  Aristarchus,  and  not  only  courted  the 
society  of  learned  men,  but  was  himself  the 
author  of  a  work  called  'Tvo/tv^fiara,  or  me- 
moirs, which  extended  to  twenty-four  bnolLS 
He  left  two  sons:  Ptolemy,  afterward  known 
as  Soter  II.,  and  Alexander,  both  of  whom  sub- 
sequently ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt;  am! 
three  daughters:  1.  Cleopatra,  married  to  her 
brother  Ptolemy  Soter ;  S.  Tryphana,  the  wife 
of  Antiochus  Grypus,  king  of  Syria  ;  and,  3.  Se- 
lene, who  was  unmarried  at  her  father's  death. 
To  his  natural  son  Ptolemy,  samamed  Apion. 
he  bequeathed  by  his  will  Uie  separate  kingdom 
of  Cyrene. — ^VIII.  Soteb  II.,  and  also  Pbilo- 
metor, but  more  commonly  called  LATBynvs 
or  Latbckci  (Acifiovpof),  reigned  B.C.  117-107 
and  also  89-81.  Although  he  was  pf  full  mge 
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at  tl.e  time  of  his  Tather's  death  (117),  he  was 
obliged  to  reign  jointly  with  his  mother,  Cleo- 
patra, who  had  been  appointed  by  the  will  of 
her  late  husband  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne. 
She  was,  indeed,  desirous  of  aswciating  with 
oerself  her  yoanger  son,  Ptolen  y  Alexander ; 
but  since  Lathyrus  was  popular  with  the  Alex- 
andreans.  Uie  was  obliged  to  give  way,  and  sent 
Alexander  to  Cyprus.  After  declaring  Lathy- 
rus  king,  she  compelled  him  to  repudiate  hia 
sister  Cleopatra,  of  whose  influence  she  was 
jealous,  and  to  marry  his  younger  sister  Selene 
in  her  stead.  After  reigning  ten  years  jointly 
with  his  mother,  he  was  expelled  from  Alexan- 
drea  by  an  insurrection  of  the  people  which  she 
had  excited  against  him  (107}.  His  brother 
Alexander  now  assumed  the  sovereignty  of 
Egypt,  in  conjunction  with  his  mother,  while 
Lathyrus  was  able  to  establish  himself  in  the 
possession  of  Cyprus.  Cleopatra,  indeed,  at- 
tempted  to  dispossess  him  of  that  island  also, 
but  without  succeEs,  and  Ptolemy  held  it  as  an 
independent  kingdom  for  the  eighteen  years 
during  which  Cleopatra  and  Alexander  reigned 
in  Egypt.  After  the  death  of  Cleopatra  and 
the  expulsion  of  Alexander  in  89,  Ptolemy  La- 
tliyrus  was  recalled  by  the  Alexandreans,  and 
established  anew  on  the  throne  of  Egypt,  which 
be  occupie'i  thenceforth  without  interroption 
till  his  death  in  81.  The  most  important  event 
of  this  period  was  the  revolt  of  Thebes,  in  Up- 
per Egypt,  which  was  still  powerful  enough  to 
nold  out  for  nearly  three  years  against  the  arms 
of  Ptolemy,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  was 
taken  and  reduced  to  the  state  of  ruin  in  which 
it  has  erer  since  remained.  Lathyrus  reigned 
in  all  thirty-five  years  and  a  half;  ten  in  con- 
junction with  his  mother  (117-107),  eighteen 
in  Cyprus  ( 107-89),  and  seven  and  a  half  as  sole 
luler  of  Egypt.  He  left  only  one  daughter, 
Berenice,  catted  also  Cleopatra,  who  succeeded 
bim  on  the  throne  ;  and  two  sons,  both  named 
Ptolemy,  who,  though  illegitimate,  became  sev- 
erally kings  of  Egypt  and  Cyprus. — IX.  Alex- 
AXDEB  L,  youngest  son  of  Ptolemy  VII.,  reign- 
ed conjointly  with  his  mother  Cleopatra  from 
ttie  expulsion  of  his  brother  Lathyrus,  B.C.  107 
to  90.  In  this  year  he  assassinated  his  mother ; 
but  he  bad  not  reigned  alone  a  year,  when  he 
was  compelled  by  a  general  sedition  of  the  popu- 
lace and  military  to  quit  Alexandres.  He, 
however,  raised  fresh  troops,  but  was  totally 
defeated  in  a  sea-fight  by  the  rebels ;  where- 
upou  Lathyrus  was  recalled  by  the  Alexandre- 
ans to  Egypt,  as  has  been  already  related.  Al- 
exander now  attempted  to  make  himself  master 
of  Cyprus,  and  invaded  that  island,  but  was  de- 
feated and  slain.  He  left  a  son,  Alexander,  who 
afterward  ascended  the  tiirone  of  Egypt. — X. 
Albxakder  II.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  at 
Rome  at  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus  in  81. 
Salla,  who  was  then  dictator,  nominated  the 
young  Alexander  (who  had  obtained  a  high 
place  in  his  favor)  Icing  of  Egypt,  and  sent  bim 
to  take  possession  of  Uie  crown.  It  was,  bow- 
erer,  agreed,  in  deference  to  the  claims  of  Cle- 
epatra  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Lathyrus, 
whom  the  Alexandreans  had  already  placed  on 
the  throne,  that  Alexander  should  marry  her, 
and  admit  her  to  share  the  sovereign  power. 
He  complied  with  the  ctter  of  this  treatv  by 
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marrying  Cleopatra,  but  only  nineteen  days  all 
erward  caused  her  to  be  assassinated.  The 
Alexandreans  thereupon  rose  against  their  new 
monarch  and  { ut  him  to  death. — XI.  OioNvaDs, 
but  more  commonly  known  by  the  appellation 
of  Adletbs,  the  flute-player,  was  an  illegitimate 
son  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus.  When  the  assassin- 
ation of  Berenice  and  the  death  of  Alexander  II. 
had  completed  the  extinction  of  tho  legitimate 
race  of  the  Lagidae,  Ptolemy  was  proclaimed 
king  by  the  Alexandreans,  B.C.  BO.  He  was 
anxious  to  obtain  from  the  Romsn  senate  their 
ratification  of  bis  title  to  the  crown,  but  it  was 
not  till  the  consulship  of  Cesar  (69)  that  he  was 
able  to  purchase  by  vast  bribes  Uie  desired  priv- 
ilege. He  had  expended  immense  sums  in  the 
pursuit  of  this  object,  which  he  was  compelled 
to  raise  by  the  imposition  of  fresh  taxes,  and 
the  discontent  thos  excited  combining  with  the 
contempt  entertained  for  bis  ehararter,  led  to 
his  expulsion  by  the  Alexandreans  in  63 
Thereupon  be  proceeded  in  person  to  Rome  to 
procure  from  the  senate  his  restoration.  His 
first  reception  was  promising ;  and  he  procured 
a  decree  from  the  senate  commanding  hia 
restoration,  and  intrusting  the  charge  of  efifect- 
ing  it  to  P.  Lentulus  Spintber,  then  proconsul 
orCilicia.  Meanwhile,  the  Alexandreans  sent 
an  embas^of  one  hundred  of  (heir  leading  eit- 
izens  to  plead  their  cause  with  the  Roman 
senate ;  but  Ptolemy  had  the  audacity  to  cause 
the  deputies,  on  their  arrival  in  Italy,  to  be 
waylaid,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  murder- 
ed. The  indignation  excited  at  Rome  by  this 
proceeding  produced  a  reaction :  the  tribunes 
took  up  the  matter  against  the  nobility ;  a»l  an 
oracle  was  produced  from  the  Sibylline  books, 
forbidding  the  restoration  of  the  king  by  en 
armed  force.  The  intrigues  and  disputes  thas 
raised  were  protracted  throughout  the  year  6&, 
and  at  length  Ptcdemy,  despairing  of  a  favorable 
result,  quitted  Rome  in  disgust,  and  withdrew 
to  Ephesos.  Bat  in  65,  A.  Qabinius,  who  was 
proconsul  in  Syria,  was  induced,  by  the  inDa< 
ence  of  Pompey,  aided  by  the  enormous  bribe 
of  10,000  talents  from  Ptolemy  himself,  to  utt- 
dertake  his  restoration.  The  Alexandreans  bad 
in  the  mean  time  placed  on  the  throne  of  Egypt 
Berenice,  the  eldest  dancbter  of  Ptolemy,  who 
bad  married  Arcbelaus,  the  son  of  the  general 
of  Mithradates,  and  they  opposed  Oabinina  witb 
an  army  on  the  confines  of  the  kingdom.  They 
were,  however,  defeated  in  three  successive 
battles,  Arcbelaus  was  slain,  and  Ptolemy  once 
more  established  on  the  throne,  66.  One  of  his 
first  acts  was  to  put  to  death  his  dauglitcr  Ber- 
enice, and  many  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Alex- 
andrea.  He  sorviTed  hia  restoration  only  three 
years  and  a  half,  during  which  time  he  was  sup- 
ported by  a  large  body  of  Roman  soldiers  who 
had  been  left  behind  by  Gabinius  for  his  pro- 
tection. He  died  in  51 ,  after  a  reign  of  twenty- 
nine  years  from  the  date  of  his  first  accession. 
He  left  two  son&,  both  named  Ptolemy,  and  two 
daughters,  Cleopatra  and  ArsinoS.— XII.  Eldest 
son  of  the  preceding.  By  bis  father's  will  tb« 
sovereign  power  was  left  to  himself  and  his 
sister  Cleopatra  jointly,  and  this  arrangement 
was  carried  into  efl%ct  without  opposition,  51 
Auletes  had  also  referred  the  execution  of  bis 
will  to  the  Roman  senate,  and  the  latter  accept- 
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•d  the  office,  coDfirmed  its  provisions,  and  be- 
stowed nn  Pompey  the  title  of  giianlian  of  the 
joung  king.  But  the  approach  of  the  ciril  war 
prevented  them  from  taking  any  active  part  in 
the  administration  of  affairs,  wliich  fell  into  the 
bands  of  a  eunuch  named  Fothinus.  It  was 
not  long  before  dissensions  broke  out  between 
the  latter  and  Cleopatra,  which  ended  in  tlie 
expulsion  of  the  princess,  afler  she  had  reigned 
ID  conjunction  with  her  brother  about  three 
years,  48.  Hereupon  she  took  refuge  in  Syria, 
and  assembled  an  army,  with  which  she  ixir 
vadcd  Egypt.  The  young  king,  accompanied 
by  his  guardian,  met  her  at  Pehisium,  and  it 
was  while  the  two  armies  were  here  encamped 
opposite  to  one  another  Uiat  Poiopey  landed  in 
Egypt,  to  throw  himself  as  a  suppliant  on  the 
protection  of  Ptolemy;  but  be  was  assassinated 
by  the  orders  of  Pothinua,  before  he  could  ob- 
tain an  interview  with  the  king  himself.  Short- 
ly after,  Csesar  arrived  in  Egypt,  and  took  upon 
himself  to  settle  the  dispute  between  Ptolemy 
and  hia  sister.    Bat  as  Cleopatra's  channs 

Saued  for  her  the  sapport  of  Cssar,  Pothinos 
etermioed  to  excite  an  insnrrection  against 
Cesar.  Hence  arose  what  is  usually  called 
the  Alexandreao  war.  Ptolemy,  who  was  at 
first  in  Caesar's  hands,  managed  to  escape,  and 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents ;  but 
be  was  defeated  by  Cesar,  and  was  drowneil  in 
an  attempt  to  escape  by  the  river  (47).— XIII. 
Toungest  son  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  was  declared 
king  by  Ctesar  in  conjunction  with  Cleopatra, 
atler  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Ptolemy 
XII.,  47 ;  and  although  he  was  a  mere  boy,  it 
was  decreed  that  be  should  many  bis  sister, 
with  whom  he  was  thus  to  share  the  power. 
BoA  his  marriage  and  regal  title  were,  of 
eommei  purely  Domioal;  and  in  43  Cleopatra 
pot  him  to  death. 

III.  Kinga  of  other  Counirtet. 
I.  Surnamed  ALoaiTSB,  that  is,  of  Alonis,  re- 

Ent,  or,  according  to  some  authors,  king  of 
leedonia.  Ha  obtained  the  supreme  power 
by  the  assassination  of  Alexander  II.,  the  eldest 
son  of  Amyntas,  B.C.  367,  but  was,  in  bis  turn, 
assassinated  by  Perdiccas  III.,  364. — 2.  Sur- 
vamed  Apioit,  king  of  Cyrene(117-86),  was  an 
illegitimate  son  of  Ptolemy  Physcon,  king  of 
Egypt,  wbaleft  him  by  bis  will  the  kingdom  of 
the  Cyrenalca.  At  bis  death  in  86,  Apion  be- 
qoeatoed  his  kiogdom  by  his  will  to  the  Roman 
people.  The  senate,  however,  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  legacy,  and  declared  the  cities  of  the 
Cyrenalca  free.  They  were  not  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  province  till  near  thirty  years 
afterward. — 8.  Surnamed  Ceriunub,  king  of 
Macedonia,  was  the  aon  of  Ptolemy  I.,  king  of 
E^pt,  by  bia  aecond  wife  Enrydice.  wlien 
hie  mther  in  886  aet  aside  the  claim  of  Cerau- 
nns  to  the  throne,  and  appointed  bia  younger 
son,  Ptolemy  Pbiladelpbus,  bis  successor,  Ce- 
raunus  repaired  to  the  court  of  Lysimachua. 
After  LysimachuB  had  perished  in  battle  against 
Selencns  (S81),  I^lemy  Ceraunua  was  received 
Inr  the  latter  in  the  most  fiiendly  manner ;  but 
•mntly  afterward  (S80)  he  basely  assassinated 
Seleaona,  and  Uxk  possession  of  the  Macedo- 
■ian  throne.  Aftei  reigning  a  few  months,  be 
was  defeated  in  battle  br  the  Gauls,  taken  pris- 
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oner,  and  put  to  dea  .Ii  —4.  Tetrarch  iif  Cnuna 
in  Syria,  the  snn  of  MennnMis.  He  a;r,jpars  ta 
have  held  the  cities  of  Heliopulis  and  Chalcis 
as  Well  as  the  mountain  district  of  Itursa,  irum 
whence  he  was  in  the  habit  of  infesting  Damas- 
cus and  the  more  wealthy  parts  of  Ccele^ris 
with  predatory  incursions.  He  reigned  (ram 
about  70  to  40,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Lysanias, — 5.  King  of  Cvpsus,  was  the 
younger  brother  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  king  of 
Egypt,  being,  like  him,  an  illegittuiate  son  of 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus.  He  was  acknowledged  es 
king  of  Cyprus  at  the  same  time  that  his  brother 
Auletes  obtained  posaeasion  of  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  80.  He  bad  offended  P.  Clodius  by  neg- 
lecting to  ransom  him  when  he  bad  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Cilician  pirates;  and  accord- 
ingly Clodius,  when  he  became  tribune  (58), 
brought  forward  a  law  to  deprive  Ptolemy  of 
his  kingdom,  and  reduce  Cyprus  to  a  Romat* 
province.  Cato,  who  had  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion this  nefarious  decree,  sent  to  Ptolemy,  ad- 
vising him  to  submit,  and  offering  bim  his  per- 
sonal safety,  with  the  office  of  high-priest  a> 
Paphos,  and  a  liberal  maintenance.  But  tbt- 
unhappy  king  refused  these  offers,  and  put  at. 
end  to  his  own  life,  67. — 6.  Kingof  ErisDa.wat 
the  second  son  of  Alexander  II.,  king  of  Epims. 
and  Olympias,  and  grandson  of  the  great  Pyr- 
rbus.  He  aoooeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death 
of  his  elder  brother,  Pyrrhas  11.,  but  reignef 
only  a  very  short  time.  The  date  of  his  reigr 
can  not  be  fixed  with  certainty,  but  as  he  wac 
contemporary  with  Demetrius  U.,  king  of  Mac- 
edonia, it  may  be  placed  between  S39~S29. — 7 
King  of  MiQBBTiNiA,  was  the  son  and  success 
or  of  Juba  II.  By  bia  mother  Cleopatra  be  wa» 
descended  from  the  kings  of  Egypt,  whose  namr 
he  bore.  The  period  of  his  accession  can  not 
be  determined  with  certainly,  but  we  know  that 
he  was  or  the  throne  in  A.D.  18.  He  continued 
to  reign  without  interruption  till  A.D.  40,  when 
be  was  summoned  to  Rome  by  Calignla,  enj 
shortly  after  put  to  death,  his  great  richfsg  h&v 
ing  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  emperor. 

IV.  LiUrary. 
1.  CLiirnius  ProLEMiKcs,  a  celebrated  mathe- 
matician, astronomer,  and  geographer.  Of  Ptol- 
emy himself  we  know  absolutely  nothing  bat  his 
date.  He  certainly  observed  in  A.D.  1S9,  at  Al- 
exandres; and,  since  be  survived  Antoninus, 
he  was  alive  A.D.  161.  His  writings  are  as 
follows:  1.  Me/dAq  £<!yraf(f  'AeTpomftia^t 
usually  known  by  its  Arabic  name  of  Alpaigett. 
Since  the  Tttrabiblua,  the  work  on  astrology, 
was  also  entitled  avvra^i^,  the  Arabs,  to  distin- 
guish the  two,  probably  called  the  greater  work 
luyaKii,  and  afterward  ueyiarg :  the  title  Almm- 
gtat  IB  a  compound  of  thb  last  attjeetire  and  the 
Arabic  article.  Tlie  Almageat  u  divided  fata 
thirteen  books.  It  treats  of  the  relations  of  the 
earth  and  heaven ;  the  effect  of  poaition  npcm 
the  earth ;  the  theory  of  the  sun  and  mooa, 
without  which  that  of  the  stars  can  not  be  un- 
dertaken ;  the  aphere  of  the  fixed  stare,  an ' 
those  of  the  five  stars  called  ffaiietr.  Tlie  sev 
enth  and  eighth  books  are  the  most  foteresting 
to  the  modem  astronomer,  as  they  contain  a 
catalogue  of  the  stars.  This  catalogue  girea 
the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  one  tbonaaiHl 
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<n<]  tvr^ty-two  stars,  described  hy  their  post- 
tions  in  the  constellations.  It  seems  that  this 
catalogue  is  in  the  main  really  that  of  Hippar- 
cbus,  altered  to  Ptolemy's  own  time  by  assum- 
ing ihe  Talue  of  the  preoescion  of  the  eqaiiioxec 
given  by  HipparcluH  as  tbe  least  vbiob  eoaM 
36 ;  some  cbaoget  baviDK  also  been  made  by 
Ptolemy's  own  obaeiralions.  Indeed,  the  whole 
n-ork  of  Ptolemy  appears  to  have  been  based 
jpon  the  observations  of  Hipparchus,  whom  he 
constantly  cites  as  bis  autbority.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  the  Almagest  is  Halma,  Paris,  1613. 
1816,  2  Tols.  4to.  There  are  also  two  other 
volumes  by  Halma  (1819-1820),  which  contain 
some  of  tbe  other  writings  of  Ptolemy.— 2.  T«- 
Tpd6^6Xo^  (mrofif,  generally  called  Telrabiblon, 
or  Quadripartttum  di  ApoteUtmatibut  et  Judieiis 
AatroTum.  With  tbia  goes  another  aoiatl  work, 
called  Kafnr6c,  or  Fnietut  Lihorua  Suonm,  often 
called  Centiloquium,  from  its  contaioiRg  a  hund- 
red aphorisms.  Both  of  these  works  are  as- 
trological, and  it  baa  been  donbted  by  some 
whether  they  be  genuine.  Bat  tbe  doubt  merely 
arises  from  the  feeling  that  the  contents  are  un- 
worthy of  Ptolemy. — 3.  Eovuv  BaeiXfav,  a  cata- 
logoe  of  Assyrian,  Persian,  Greek,  and  Roman 
sovereigns,  with  the  length  of  their  reigns,  ser- 
eral  limes  referred  to  by  Syncellos. — 4.  yietit 
iv2,avu9  ioTipuv  Kol  ewayoy^  tnia^ftaotuiv,  Dt 
Apparmtiis  et  Signtfieaiumibtu  tnerrantium,  an 
annual  list  of  sidereal  {rtimomena.  —  S,  6.  De 
AnaUtnmale  and  PlanitpTiarium.  These  works 
are  obtained  from  tlie  Arabic.  Tbe  Atulemma 
is  a  eolleetioD  of  graphical  processes  for  facUi- 
tatingtheoonatniotioBofaaD-dials.  ThePJain- 
tfhen  is  a  deacrfptira  of  tbe  stereographic  pro- 
jection, in  which  tbe  eye  is  at  the  poJe  of  the 
circle  on  which  tbe  sphere  is  projected. — 7.  Tltpl 
iirodiaeav  niv  v^vuftivav,  De  Planetarum  Hy- 
■pothttibut.  This  is  a  brief  statement  of  Uie 
principal  hypotheses  employed  in  the  Almagest 
for  tbe  explanation  of  the  heaTenly  motions. — 
8.  'ApfimHKuv  PiiXia  a  treatise  on  the  tiwory 
of  the  musical  scale. — 9.  Ilrp!  xptTripimi  kcH  liye- 
/lovuml,  De  Judieandi  Faeultale  et  Ammi  /Vino- 
fattt,  a  metaphysical  work,  attributed  to  Ptol- 
emy.— 10.  Teuypo^iKV  T^9ri7fftCi  in  eight  books, 
the  great  geographical  work  of  Ptolemy.  This 
work  was  tbe  last  attempt  made  by  the  ancients 
to  fonn  a  complete  geographical  systena ;  it  was 
accepted  as  the  tex^boolc  of  tbe  atMence ;  and 
it  maintained  that  position  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  until  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the 
rapid  pfogress  of  maritime  discovery  caused  it 
to  be  uiperseded.  It  contains,  however,  very 
Kttle  information  respecting  the  objects  of  in- 
terest connected  with  ttie  different  countries 
and  places;  for,  with  the  exoeptioa  of  the  in- 
trodnetory  matter  in  the  first  book,  and  Oie  la^ 
ter  part  of  the  work,  it  is  a  mere  catalogue  of 
the  names  of  places,  with  their  longitudes  and 
latitudes,  and  with  a  few  incidental  references 
to  objects  of  interest.  Tbe  latitudes  of  Ptol- 
emy are  tolerably  correct ;  bat  his  longitudes 
mre  very  wide  of  the  tnitb,  his  length  of  the 
known  worid,  from  east  to  west,  being  much 
too  great  It  is  well  worthy,  however,  of  re- 
mark, in  passing,  that  the  modern  world  owes 
much  to  this  error;  for  it  tended  to  encourage 
that  belief  in  the  practicability  of  a  western 
oassags  to  tbe  Indies,  which  occasioned  tbe  dis- 


I  covery  of  America  by  Columbns.  Hiefirstbook 
is  introductory.  The  next  six  and  a  half  hooks 
(ii.-vii.,  4)  are  occupied  with  tbe  description  of 
the  known  world,  beginning  with  tbe  West  of 
Europe,  the  description  of  which  is  contained 
in  bocrfi  ii. ;  next  comes  tbe  East  of  Europe,  in 
book  iii. ;  then  Africa,  in  book  iv. ;  then  Wes^ 
em  or  Lesser  Asia,  in  book  v. ;  then  the  Great- 
er Asia,  in  book  vi. ;  then  India,  the  Cheraone- 
aus  Aurea,  Scrica,  the  Sine,  and  Taprobane,  in 
bookvii.,  ec.  1-4.  The  form  in  which  the  de- 
scription M  given  is  that  of  lists  of  places,  mm 
their  longltndes  and  latitudes,  arranged  nnder 
the  heads,  fiiBt,  of  the  three  continents,  and 
then  of  the  several  countries  and  tribe*.  Pre- 
fixed to  each  section  is  a  brief  general  descrip- 
tion of  tbe  boundaries  and  divisions  of  the  part 
about  to  be  described ;  and  remarks  of  a  mis- 
cellaneons  character  are  interspersed  among  the 
lists,  to  which,  however,  they  bear  but  a  small 
proportion.  The  remaining  part  of  tbe  seventh, 
and  the  whole  of  the  eigbth  book,  are  occupied 
with  a  description  of  a  set  of  maps  of  the  known 
world.  These  maps  are  still  extant.  Tbe  best 
edition  of  the  Georrapkia  of  Ptolemy  is  by  Pe- 
tnis  Bertius,  Lugd.  Bat,  1S19,  fid. ;  reprinted 
Antwerp,  1034, 161.— 2,  Of  Megalopolis,  the  son 
of  Agesandins,  wrote  a  history  of  King  Ptolemy 
IV.  Fbilopator.— 8.  An  Egyptian  priest  of  Men- 
des,  who  wrote  on  tbe  ancient  history  of  E^pt. 
He  probably  lived  under  the  first  lioman  em- 
perors,— 4.  Sumamed  Chsmhus,  a  grammarian 
of  Alexandrea,  flourished  nnder  Trajan  and 
Hadrian.  An  epitome  of  one  of  hi*  works  is 
preserved  by  Pbotiua. 

pT6ij^miin  [n.Ta^at( :  Ilro^/iafnTf  andllro 
Xe/taevf).  I.  Also  called  Acs  ('Air?,  a  conmf* 
tion  of  the  native  name  Acco,  Old  Testament : 
now,  in  Arabic,  Akka^  French  St.  Jem  £Aere, 
Engiiah  Acre\  a  celebrated  city  on  the  coast  of 
PhcBOtcia,  south  of  and  nortii  of  Mount 
Caimel,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  mmonnded 
by  mountains,  in  a  position  marked  out  Iqr  na- 
ture as  a  key  of  tbe  passage  between  Calesyrta 
and  Palestine.  It  is  one  of  tbe  oldest  cities 
of  Phdenicia,  being  mentioned  in  the  Book  ot 
Judges  (i.,  81).  Underthe  Persians  itwas  made 
the  head-quarters  of  tbe  expeditions  againrt 
Egypt ;  but  it  waa  not  till  the  deeline  of  T>ro 
that  it  acquired  its  great  importance  as  a  mili- 
tary and  commerciu  oi^.  The  Ptolemy  who 
enlarged  and  strengthened  it,  and  from  wboro  U 
obtained  its  Greek  name,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  Ptolemy  I.  tbe  son  of  Lagus.  After  the 
change  of  Ua  name,  its  citadel  continued  to  be 
called  Ace.  Under  tbe  Romans  it  waa  a  col- 
ony, and  belonged  to  Galilee.  To  recount  its 
great  oeMiriqr  in  medisral  and  modem  history 
does  not  ftU  wittdn  the  proTinee  of  this  work 
— 3.  (At  or  near  the  modem  El-LahMm),  a  small 
town  of  Middle  Egypt,  in  tbe  Nomos  Arstooltes, 
between  ArsinoS  and  Heracleopolis  tbe  Great 
—3. P.  HiBini  (II.  ^''EpfulaVjlLroXtfUili^-KiXt^i 
DOW  MetuKuh,  ruins),  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  betow  At^oa, 
was  a  plaoo  of  great  hnportance  under  tbe  Ptol- 
emies, who  enkrged  and  adorned  it,  and  made 
it  a  purely  Greek  city,  exempt  from  all  pecul< 
iarly  Egyptian  laws  and  customs. — i-  P.  TbA- 
BOK,  or  Epith£ras  (11.  Qijpuv,  ^  brl  A^paf),  a 
port  on  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  coast  of  the  Tmi^ 
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iyta  an  Mnpurium  Tor  the  trade  with  India  and 
Arabia,  but  chiefly  remarkable  in  the  history 
of  mathematical  geographyt  inasmuch  as,  the  | 
■un  having  been  observed  to  be  directly  over  it ' 
forty-five  uaya  before  and  after  the  aummer  sul-  ; 
stice,  the  place  was  taken  as  one  of  the  fixed 
points  for  determioing  the  length  of  a  degree 
of  a  great  circle  on  the  earth's  surface. — 5.  (Now 
Tolmeila,  or  Tohmeta,  ruins),  on  the  northwest- 
ern coast  of  Cyrenaica,  one  of  the  fire  great 
cities  of  the  Libyan  Pentapolis,  was  at  first  only 
the  port  of  Barca,  which  lay  one  hundred  stadia 
(ten  geographical  miles)  intend,  but  which  was 
so  entirely  eclipsed  by  Ptolemala  that,  under 
the  Romansi  even  the  name  of  Barea  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  latter  city.  From  which  of  the 
Ptolemies  it  took  its  name,  we  are  not  informed. 
Its  magnificence  is  attested  byits  splendid  ruins, 
which  are  now  partly  covered  by  the  sea.  They 
are  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  contain  the 
temains  of  several  temples,  three  theatres,  and 
an  aqueduct 

Ptooh  (TlTaov.  now  Poiea  and  Slrutzina),  a 
mountain  in  Boeotia,  an  ol&hoot  of  Helicon, 
which  extends  from  the  southeast  side  of  the 
Lake  Copaia  southward  to  the  coast. 

PiiBLTcSbA,  or  PoflIcvla,  or  PoplIcSla,  a  Ro- 
man cognomen,  signified' "  one  who  courts  the 
people"  (from  populuw  and  eolo),  and  thus  "  a 
friend  of  the  people."  The  form  Poplicula  or 
Poplieata  was  the  more  ancient,  but  Pubiicola 
was  the  one  usually  employed  by  the  Romans 
in  later  times. 

PdblIcola,  P.  ValekIus,  took  an  active  part 
in  expelling  the  Tarquins  from  the  city,  and 
was  thereupon  elected  consul  with  Brutus  (B. 
C.  609).  He  seoared  (he  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple proposing  several  laws,  one  of  the  most 
important  of  which  was  that  every  citizen  who 
was  condemned  by  a  magistrate  should  have 
the  right  of  appeal  to  the  people.  He  also  or- 
dered the  lictora  to  lower  the  fasces  before  the 
people,  as  an  acknowledgment  that  their  power 
was  superior  to  that  of  the  consols.  Hence  he 
became  so  great  a  favorite  with  the  people, 
that  he  received  the  surname  otPublicola.  He 
was  consul  three  times  again,  namely,  in  508, 
507,  and  604.  He  died  in  603.  '  He  was  buried 
at  the  public  expense,  and  the  matrons  mourn- 
ed for  him  ten  months,  as  they  bad  done  for 
Brutus.  The  descendants  of  Publioola  bore  the 
'same  name,  and  several  of  tbem  held  the  highest 
offices  of  state  dnring  the  early  years  of  the  re- 
public. 

PpblTcSla,  GBLtins.  1.  L.,  consul  with  Cn 
Lentulus  Clodtanus,  B.C.  72.  Both  consuls 
carried  on  war  against  Spartacus,  but  were  de- 
feated by  Uie  latter.  In  70  Oellius  was  censor, 
and  in  67  and  66  he  served  as  one  of  Pompey's 
legates  in  the  war  against  the  pirates.  He  be- 
longed to  the  arislocratical  party.  In  63  he 
warmly  supported  Cicero  in  the  suppression  of 
tbe  Calilinarian  conspiracy.  In  69  be  opposed 
the  agrarian  law  of  Ctesar,  and  in  67  be  spoke 
in  favor  of  Cicero's  recall  from  exile.  He  was 
alive  in  66,  when  Cicero  delivered  his  speech 
•gainst  Piso,  but  he  probably  died  soon  afler- 
ward.  He  was  married  twiee.  He  mast  have 
reached  a  great  age,  since  he  is  mentioned  as 
tbe  contubemalis  of  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  who 
arss  consul  in  ISO.— 8.  h.,  son  of  tbe  preceding 


by  his  first  tvifi?.  He  espoused  the  republics 
party  after  Caesar's  death  (44),  and  went  witL 
M.  Brutus  tu  Asia.  After  plotting  agatn&t  tbe 
lives  of  both  Brutus  and  Cassius,  he  deserted 
to  the  triumvirs,  Octavianus  and  Antony.  He 
was  rewarded  for  his  treachery  by  the  consul- 
ship in  36.  In  the  war  between  Oetavianut 
and  Antony,  he  espoused  the  side  of  the  latter, 
and  commanded  the  right  wing  of  Antony's  flf.e* 
at  the  battle  of  Actium. — 8.  Brother  probably 
of  No.  1,  is  called  step-son  of  L.  Marcius  Philip- 
pns,  consul  91,  and  brother  of  L.  Marcius  Philip- 
pus,  consul  66.  According  to  Cicero's  account, 
he  was  a  profligate  and  a  spendthrift,  and  having 
dissipated  his  property,  united  himself  to  P. 
Clodius. 

PdslIlIa,  tbe  second  wife  of  M.  Tullins  Cic- 
ero, whom  he  married  B.C.  46.  As  Cicere 
was  then  sixty  years  of  age,  and  Publilia  quite 
young,  the  htarriage  occasioned  great  scandal. 
It  appears  that  Cicero  was  at  the  time  in  great 
pecuniary  embarrassments ;  and  after  the  di- 
vorce of  Terentia,  he  was  anxious  to  contract 
a  new  marriage  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
money  to  pay  his  debts.  Publilia  bad  a  large 
fortune,  which  had  been  left  to  Cicero  in  trust 
for  her.  The  marriage  proved  an  unhappy  one, 
as  might  have  been  expected ;  and  Cicero  it- 
Torced  her  in  4S. 

PublIlIus  pRtLO.    Vid.  Philo. 

PuBLiLlufl,  VolSro,  tribune  of  the  plehs  B.C. 
472,  and  again  471,  effected  an  important  change 
in  the  Roman  constitution.  In  virtue  of  the 
laws  which  he  proposed,  the  tribunes  of  the 
plebs  and  the  ndiles  were  elected  by  the  comitia 
tributa  instead  of  by  the  comitia  ccnturiata,  aa 
had  proviottsly  been  the  case,  and  tbe  tribes  ob- 
tained tbe  power  of  deliberating  and  determin- 
ing in  all  matters  afifecting  the  whole  nation, 
and  not  such  only  as  concerned  the  plebs.  Some 
said  that  the  number  of  the  tribunes  was  now 
for  the  first  time  raised  to  five,  having  bees 
only  two  previously. 

PdblIus  Stros.    Vid.  Srsus. 

PucThuk  (Ilovirfvoi'},  a  fortress  in  Tstria,  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  on  the  road  from  Aquileia  to  Pcria. 
was  situated  on  a  steep  rock,  which  produced 
wine,  mentioned  by  Pliny  under  the  name  of 
Vinum  Pueinum. 

PooicItU  (Alduc),  a  personification  of  mod- 
esty, was  worahipped  both  in  Greece  and  ai 
Rome.  At  Athens  an  altar  was  dedicated  to 
her.  At  Rome  two  sanctuaries  were  dedicated 
to  her,  one  under  the  name  of  Pudktlia,  patricim, 
and  the  other  under  that  of  Pudieitia  pUMa. 
The  former  was  in  the  forum  Boarium,  near  the 
temple  of  Hercules.  When  the  patrician  Vir- 
ginia was  driven  from  this  saftctuary  by  tbe 
other  patrician  women,  because'  she  had  mar- 
ried the  plebeian  consul  I>  Volumnius,  atie  built 
a  separate  sanctuaiy  to  PtuUatia  /rfc&ins  in  th« 
Vicus  Longns. 

PULCBER,  ClaVDICS.      Vid.  C1.AODIOS. 

PplchirIa,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Emperoi 
Arcadius,  was  born  A.D.  399.  In  414,  when 
she  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  she  became 
the  guardian  of  her  brother  llieodosins,  and 
was  declared  Augusta  or  empress.  She  had 
tbe  virtual  government  in  her  bands  during  tbi 
whole  lifetime  of  her  brother,  who  died  in  450 
On  his  death  she  remained  at  the  head  of  mf 
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fairs,  and  shortly  afterward  she  married  Mar- 
xian, with  whom  she  continued  to  reign  in  com' 
mon  till  her  death  in  453.  Pulcberia  was  s 
woman  or  ability,  and  was  celebrated  for  her 
piety,  and  her  public  and  private  TiTtuee. 

PULCHBOH  PROHONTORIUM  {koJiOV  iKpOTnptOv), 

B  promontory  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Car- 
thaginian territory  in  Northern  Africa,  where 
the  elder  Scipio  Africanus  landed ;  probably 
i'lentical  with  the  Afollinii  PBOHONTosinu. 

PDLLDa,  L.  JuNius,  consul  B.C.  S4E),  in  the 
^rst  Punic  war.  His  fleet  was  destroyed  by  a 
storm,  on  account,  it  was  said,  of  his  neglect- 
ing the  aaapioes.  In  despair,  be  put  an  end  to 
bis  own' lira. 

PopiEirus  MaxYkus,  M.  Clodius,  was  elected 
enperor  with  BaLbinas  in  A.D.  338,  when  the 
senate  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  the 
two  Gordiana  in  Africa ;  but  the  new  emperors 
were  slain  by  the  soldiers  at  Rome  in  the  same 
year. 

FupIob,  s  Roman  dramatist,  whose  composi- 
tions are  characterized  by  Horace  as  the  "lacry- 
mosa  poemata  Pupi." 

PuRA  (IIovfKi:  now  probably  jBuiuntr),  the  cap- 
ital of  Gedrosia,  in  the  interior  of  the  coantry, 
on  the  borders  of  Carmania. 

PokpckabI^c  luathM  (now  probably  the  Ma- 
deira group),  a  greap  of  islands  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  off  the  northwestern  coast  of  Africa, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  derived  their  name 
from  the  purple  muscles  which  abound  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Africa  (Gastulia).  The  islands 
of  Hera  ('Hpa)  and  Autolala  (AiroAdAa),  men- 
finned  by  Ptolemy,  anwar  to  belong  to  the 
group. 

FcBPDtio,  L.  FurIos,  pnetor  B.C.  200,  ob- 
tained Cisalpine  Gaul  as  his  pTovinee,  and  gain- 
ed a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Gaul^  who  bad 
laid  siege  to  Cremona.  He  waa  consnl  190, 
TVhen  he  defeated  the  Boil. 

PuTEduiNOK,  a  country  bouse  of  Cicero  near 
Puteoli,  where  he  wrote  his  QutuHonet  Acade- 
nuco,  and  wfaere  Uie  Emperor  Hadrian  was 
buried. 

PdriSLiMDs  SiHirs  (now  Bay  of  Jfajiet),  a  bay 
ot  the  sea  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  between 
the  promontory  Misenum  and  the  promontory  of 
Minerva,  which  was  originally  called  Camanus, 
bnt  afterward  Puteolanus,  from  the  town  Pate- 
olt.  The  northwest  comer  of  it  was  separated 
1^  a  dike  eight  stadia  in  length  from  the  rest 
of  Uie  bay,  thus  foiming  tbe  Lucbihvs  Lacus. 

FftTioLi  (Pnteol&nuB :  now  Pozzubli),  origin- 
ally named  Dioa^bcbia  (Atxeuopxto,  Atxaiap- 
Xtta :  Autsiop^rtif,  ^iKatapx^^'^i^t  •X^TT7f ),  a  cele- 
brated sea-port  town  of  Campania,  situated  on 
a  promontory  on  the  east  side  of  tbe  Puteolanus 
Sinus,  and  a  little  to  tbe  east  of  Cumn,  was 
founded  \ij  the  Gteeks  of  Cams,  B.C.  fiSl,  un- 
der the  name  of  Dicsarchia.  In  the  second 
Punic  war  it  was  fortified  by  the  Romans,  who 
changed  its  name  into  that  of  Puteoli,  either 
from  its  numerous  wells,  or  from  the  stench 
arising  from  the  mineral  springs  in  its  neigh- 
borhood. The  town  was  indebted  for  its  im- 
portance to  its  excellent  harbor,  which  was 
protected  by  an  extensive  mole  formed  from 
the  celebrated  reddish  earth  of  the  neighboring 
bills.  This  earth,  called  PozzohmiL,  when  mix- 
fid  with  cballEi  onna  an  exeellent  cement,  which 


in  course  of  time  becomes  aa  hard  ii:  natet  aa 
stone.  The  mole  was  built  on  arches  like  a 
bridge,  and  seventeen  of  the  piers  are  still  visi 
ble  projecting  above  tbe  water.  To  this  mole 
Caligula  attached  a  floatii^  bridge,  which  ex- 
tended as  far  as  Bain,  a  distance  of  two  miles. 
Puteoli  was  the  chief  emporium  for  the  com- 
merce with  Alexandres  and  with  the  greater  part 
of  Spain.  The  town  was  colonized  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  B.C.  194,  and  also  anew  by  Augustus, 
Nero,  and  Vespasian.  It  was  destroyed  by 
Alario  in  A.D.  410,  by  Genseric  in  456,  and  also 
by  Totilas  in  545,  but  was  on  each  occasion 
speedily  rebuilt.  There  are  still  many  ruins  ol 
tbe  ancient  town  at  the  modern  Pozzwii.  Ol 
these  the  most  important  are  the  remains  of 
the  temple  of  Serapis,  of  the  amphitheatre, 
and  of  the  mole  already  described. 

PoTFCT  (now  probably  Hamamel),  a  sea^port 
town  of  Africa  Propria  (Zragitana)  on  ihe  Qai£ 
of  Neapolis  (now  Golf  of  ifasumel).  Its  name 
is  evidently  nioenician. 

Ptdna  {Uidva:  JlmWof:  now  Kitrtm),  a 
town  of  Macedonia,  in  the  district  Pteria,  was 
situated  at  a  small  distance  west  of  tbe  Ther- 
maic  Gulf,  on  which  it  had  a  harbor.  It  was 
originally  a  Greek  colony,  but  it  was  subdued 
by  the  Macedonian  kings,  from  whom,  however, 
it  frequently  revolted.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  it  was  taken  after  a  long 
siege  by  Archelaus,  and  its  inhabitants  removed 
twenty  stadia  inland  ;  but  at  a  later  period  we 
still  find  tbe  town  situated  on  the  coast.  It 
again  revolted  from  tbe  Macedonians,  and  was 
Bubdaed  by  Philip,  who  enlan^d  and  fortified 
the  place.  It  was  here  that  Olympias  sustain- 
ed a  long  siege  aninst  Cassander,  B.C.  317- 
816.  It  Is  eapecia^y  memorable  on  account  of 
the  victory  gained  under  its  walls  by  JSmilius 
Paulas  over  Perseus,  the  last  king  of  Mace- 
donia, 168.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  also 
called  Citnim  or  Citrus. 

ProBLA  or  PuYoiLA  (Ilvye^,  ^tiyeXa),  a  email 
town  of  Ionia,  on  the  coast  of  Lydia,  with  a  tem- 
ple of  Plana  (Artemis)  Manychia.  Tradition 
ascribed  its  foundation  to  A^memnon  on  his 
return  from  Troy. 

PvauMi  (Ilvy/iatot,  i.  e.,  men  of  the  height  of 
a  mryftij,  i.  e.,  thirteen  and  a  half  inches),  a 
fabulous  people,  first  mentioned  by  Homer  (il.. 
ill.,  6),  as  dwelling  on  tbe  shores  of  Ocean,  and 
attacked  by  cranes  in  spring  time.  Tbe  fable 
is  repeated  by  nnmeroos  writers,  in  various 
forms,  especially  as  to  the  locality,  some 
placing  them  in  .Ethiopia,  others  in  India,  and 
others  in  the  extreme  north  of  the  earth.  The 
story  is  referred  to  by  Ovid  and  Juvenal,  and 
forma  tbe  sabject  of  several  works  of  art. 

PraiULiOH  (IlvyuaXiov).  1.  King  of  Cyprus 
and  father  of  Mettianne.  He  is  said  to  haie 
fitllen  in  love  with  the  ivory  image  of  a  maiden 
which  he  himself  had  made,  and  therefore  to 
have  prayed  to  Venus  (Aphrodite)  to  breathe  life 
into  it.  When  the  request  was  granted,  Pyg- 
malion married  the  maiden,  and  became  by  her 
the  father  of  Paphas.— 3.  Son  of  Belus  and 
brother  of  Dido,  who  mnrdered  Sichnus,  Dido's 
husband.  For  details,  ni.  Dino. 

Ft LADB8  (IIv/ldAic)-  1  ■  Son  of  Strophiiis  and 
Anaxibia,  a  sister  of  Agamemnon.  His  falhei 
waskingofPhociSi  anJafl::  t!i.  iV  ;!th  itf  Air* 
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Keinnun.  Orestes  was  secretly  curried  to  h» 
fittber's  court.  Here  Pylades  contracted  that 
rrieDdthip  with  Orestes  wtiieh  became  proverb- 
ial. He  assisted  Orestes  iii.iiiaFdering  his  molb- 
er  ClytBinaestra,  and  also  accompanied  htm  to 
the  Taoric  Chersoneaus ;  and  he  eventually 
married  his  sister  Electra.  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  Hellanicas,  Medon,  and  Stropbios. 
For  details,  vid.  Oscsteb — 2.  A  pantomime 
dancer  in  the  reiga  of  Augustus,  spokeo  of  un- 
der Batrtllci.  ^ 

PSla  {Uvlat,  i.  e.,  Gain).  1.  A  general 
Dame  for  any  narrow  pass,  such  as  Tukrmopt- 
LM,  Pylie  Al'ianiae,  Caapiee,  &c.  ( Vid.  the  aer- 
era)  specific  names.) — S.  Two  small  islands  at 
the  entrance  into  tbe  Arabicns  Sidub  (now  Med 
Hea)  from  tbe  Er^thrsan  Sea. 

pTL/iiiiHas  (llvXttifiivfK)i  appears  to  bave 
been  tbe  name  of  niany  kings  of  Paphlagonia, 
so  as  to  bare  become  a  kind  of  hereditary  ap- 
pellation, like  that  of  Ptclemy  in  Egypt  and 
Araaces  in  Parthia.  We  have,  however,  very 
little  definite  information  concerning  them. 

[Ptlxds  (HiJiaioi),  son  of  Lethua,  leader  of 
the  Pelasgians  from  Lariasa,  an  ally  of  the  Tro- 
jans.] 

[Ptlabtis  (UvJiafirm),  a  Trojan  warrior, 
•lain  by  Patroclns.] 

Ptlab  {TliXa{\  son  of  Cteson,  and  king  of 
Megara,  who,  afler  slaying  Bias,  bis  own  fa- 
ther'a  brother,  founded  the  town  of  Pylos  in 
Peloponneana,  and  gave  Megara  to  Fandion, 
who  bad  married  his  daughter  I^lia,  and  ac* 
cordingly  was  his  son-in-law. 

Pylcnb  {flv^mt),  an  ancient  town  of ^tolia, 
on  the  southern  riope  of  Mount  Aracynthas,  on 
whose  site  Pkoschium  was  subsequently  built. 

[Pyloit  (IlvW),  a  Trojan  warrior,  slain  bj 
Polypceies.] 

PirLos  (HijAof),  the  name  of  three  towns  on 
the  western  ooast  of  Peloponnesus.  1.  In  Elis, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Soollis,  and  about  seventy 
or  eighty  stadia  from  the  city  of  Elis,  on  the 
road  to  Olympia,  near  the  confiuence  of  the 
Ladon  and  tbe  Peneas  It  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Pylon  or  Pylas  of  Megara,  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  Hercules,  and  to  have  been 
afterward  rebuilt  by  tbe  Eleans.— 3.  In  Triidiyl- 
la,  about  thirty  atadia  from  tbe  coast,  on  the 
River  Mamaos,  west  of  tbe  Mountain  Minthe, 
and  north  of  Leprenm.— 3.  Id  the  southwest  of 
Measenia,  was  situsted  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
^galeos  on  a  promontory  at  the  northern  en- 
trance of  tbe  basin,  now  called  the  Bay  of  JVov- 
ariiu,  the  largest  and  safest  harbor  in  all  Greece. 
HiiB  harbor  was  fronted  and  protected  by  the 
small  island  ofSphaoteria  (now  Sphagia),  which 
stretched  along  the  coast  about  a  mile  and  three 
quarters,  leaving  only  two  narrow  entrances  at 
each  end.  In  the  second  Meseenian  war  tbe 
inhabitants  of  Pylos  offered  a  long  and  brave 
resistance  to  tbe  Spartans ;  but  after  tbe  cap- 
tare  of  Ira,  they  were  obliged  to  quit  their  na- 
tive counuy  with  the  rest  of  the  Messenians. 
Pylos  now  reoiained  in  ruins,  but  again  became 
memorable  in  tbe  Peloponnesian  war,  when  tbe 
Athenian*  under  Demostbeoes  built  a  fort  on 
tbe  promontory  Coryphaainm,  a  little  sooth  of 
tihe  ancient  city,  and  just  within  the  northern 
entrance  to  the  baitor  (B.C.  42fi).  Tbe  at- 
tempta  of  tbe  Spartans  to  dislodge  tbe  Atbeni- 
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ana  proved  unavailing;  and  the  eapttiie  by 
Cleon  of  tbe  Spartans,  who  had  landed  in  the 
island  of  Siriiacteria,  was  one  of  tbe  moet  im- 
portant events  in  the  whole  war.— There  has 
been  much  controversy,  which  of  these  three 
idaces  was  tbe  Pylos  founded  by  Neleus,  and 
governed  by  Nestor  and  his  descendants.  The 
town  in  Elis  has  little  or  no  claim  to  tbe  honor, 
and  the  choice  lies  between  the  towns  in  Trii^yl- 
ia  and  Messenia.  The  ancients  nsaally  decided 
in  favor  oftbeMessenian  Pylos;  botmostmod 
em  critics  support  the  claims  of  ibe  Tripbyliac 
city. 

[Pykacmox,  one  c^tbe  assistants  of  Volcan 
in  forging  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupller  (Zeus). 
Vid.  Uyclopbb.} 

[Pra/ecHHBs  (Jlvpalxfint)j  leader  of  the  P«o- 
nians,  an  ally  of  tbe  I'rojans,  slain  bf  Patro- 
clns accon^ng  to  Homer,  or  Diomedes  ac- 
cording to  Dictys.) 

PyxihTa  (ru  Uvpafua),  a  toWn  of  ArgoUs,  in 
the  district  Thyreotie,  where  Danaos  is  said  to 
have  landed. 

PrKAHCfl.    Vid.  Tbisde. 

PtbIkcs  (Uvpofiot :  now  JiAon),  one  of  the 
largeat  rivers  of  Asia  Mbior,  rises  in  tbe  anti- 
Taurus  range,  near  Atabissus  in  Catafinia  (tba 
southeastern  part  oC  Cappadocia),  and  after  run 
ning  southeast,  first  under  ground,  and  iben  as 
a  navigable  river,  breaks  through  the  Tauraa 
chain  by  a  deep  and  narrow  ravine,  and  then 
Sows  southwest  through  Cilicia  in  a  deep  and 
np]A  stream,  about  one  atadium  (six  hundred 
and  six  feet)  in  width,  and  falls  into  the  sea 
near  Mallus.  Its  ancient  name  is  said  to  have 
been  Leucosyras,  tima  the  Lbocosvsi  wbodwelt 
on  its  tuinks. 

[Pybakdib  (Hipavipot),  a  hiatorian  of  an  un- 
known period,  wrote  a  work  entitled  IleAairMv 

[Pyrabdb  (Hv/Miffor),  a  city  of  the  Thessalian 
district  Phthiotis,  mentioned  by  Htmer,  but  al- 
ready in  Stmbo's  time  in  rains :  it  was  situated 
on  the  coast,  twenty  stadia  (two  geographical 
miles)  from  Thebse,  with  a  Demetrium.] 

[Pybabds  (Hvpaaoc),  a  Trojan  warrior,  slato 
by  Ajax.] 

Pyrbmb  or  PfBimn  Montsb  (llvp^vti,  ra  n» 
pnvala  fipv :  HOW  Pyrtnea),  a  range  of  raoont* 
ains  extending  from  tbe  Atlantic  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  forming  the  boundary  between 
Gaul  and  Spain.  The  lengUi  of  these  mount- 
ains is  about  two  btindred  and  seventy  miles  in 
a  straight  line ;  their  breadth  varies  from  abom 
forty  miles  to  twenty ;  their  greatest  height  is 
between  eleven  thousand  8M  twelve  tboosand 
feet.  Hie  Romans  first  became  aoqnainted  with 
these  mountains  by  their  campaigns  against  tiie 
Carthaginians  in  Spain  in  the  second  Punic  war. 
Their  name,  however,  had  travelled  eastward 
at  a  much  earlier  period,  since  Herodotus  (it., 
33)  speaks  of  a  city  Pyrene  belonging  to  the 
Celts,  near  which  the  later  rises.  The  ancient 
writera  usually  derived  tbe  name  from  trip, 
"  fire,"  and  then,  according  to  a  cooHnon  prac- 
tice, invented  a  story  to  explata  the  fUse  ety- 
JJioiogy,  relating  that  a  gr^t  fire  once  raged 
upon  tbe  mountains.  Tbe  name,  however,  it 
probably  connected  with  the  CelUo  Byrin  oi 
Bryn,  "  a  mountain."  The  continuation  of  tbe 
mountains  along  the  Mare  Caotabiicnm  wat 
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«alted  SaHnR  Tasoonam,  and  still  fbrtber  west 
Mods  Vindius  or  Tinnios.  The  Komans  were 
acquainted  with  unly  three  passes  orer  the  Pyr- 
enees, the  one  on  the  west  near  Carasn  (now 
GarU),  not  far  from  the  Mare  Cantabricnm.  the 
one  in  the  middle  leading  from  Cssarauguau 
to  Benehamum  (now  Baregea),  and  the  one  on 
the  east,  wbicb  was  most  fretjuently  nsed,  near 
the  coast  of  tbe  Meditemnean  by  Juncaria  (now 
Jumf»era). 

PTRinia  PsuhohtorTom,  or  Piohohtoridh 
ViN^Bis  (now  Cape  Creua),  the  southeastern 
extremity  of  the  Pyrenees  in  Spain,  on  the 
frontiers  of  OaaL,  derived  its  second  name  from 
a  temple  of  Venus  on  the  promontory. 

Ptboi-  !■  (Il^fyot  or  II^p}vc:  Iivpyir9f}i 
most  southerly  town  of  Tnpbylia  in  Elis,  near 
the  Messenian  frontier,  said  to  hare  been  found- 
ed hf  the  Minys. — 2.  (Pyrgensis :.  now  Santa 
Snera),  an  ancient  Pelasgic  town  on  the  coast 
of  Etruria,  was  used  as  the  port  of  Cere  or 
Afylla,  and  waa  a  place  of  considerable  import- 
ance as  a  eonmeroial  emporium.  It  was  at  an 
early  period  the  bead-quarters  of  tbe  Tyrrhenian 
pirates.  It  possessed  a  very  wealthy  temple  of 
llithyia,  whici)  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  plundered 
in  B.C.  384.  Pyrgi  is  mentioned  at  a  later  time 
as  a  Roman  colony,  but  lost  its  importance  un^ 
der  the  Roman  dominion.  There  are  atill  re- 
tnaias  at  Sta  Sestra  of  tbe  ueient  polygonal 
walls  of  Pyrgi. 

[Praoo,  nurse  of  the  children  of  Priam,  ac- 
companied iC^eaa  after  tbe  destruction  of  Troy, 
end  showed  the  Trojan  women  that  it  was  a 
goddess,  and  not  Beroe,  who  urged  them  to  fire 
the  Trojan  ships  in  Sicily.] 

PTBo5TiLifl  {IlvpyoTiXiK),  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  gem  engravers  of  ancient  Greece, 
was  a  eontemporsry  of  Aletander  tbo  Great, 
who  placed  him  on  •  level  with  Apelles  and 
Lysippoa,  by  naming  him  as  tbe  only  artist  who 
was  permitted  to  engrave  seal-rings  for  the  king. 

PTBicss,  a  Greek  painter,  who  probably  lived 
soon  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  production  of 
small  pictures  of  low  and  mean  subjects. 

pTBiraLCoiTBoN  ( UvpifT^cyiOuv),  that  is,  flam- 
ing with  fire,  the  came  of  one  of  the  rivers  in 
tbe  lower  world. 

PraoHloRfffl,  the  name  of  two  artists.  Tbe 
name  occurs  in  four  different  forms,  namely, 
Pkyromaehtu,  Pkylomachtu,  PkUomaehug,  and 
Pyromaelau.  1.  An  Athenian  sculptor,  who 
executed  bas-reliefs  on  the  frieze  of  the 
temple  of  Minerva  (Atheaa)  Polias,  about  B.O. 
416.  Hie  true  form  of  his  uaroe  appeara  to  have 
been  Hiyromachus. — 3.  An  artist  who  flourish- 
ed B.C.  S96-340,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxziv., 
8,  a.  19)  as  one  of  those  statuaries  who  rep- 
FMented  the  battles  of  Attains  and  Enmenes 
against  tbe  Gauls.  Of  these  battles  the  most 
eeMvrated  was  that  whiob  obtained  for  Attalus 
I.  tbe  title  of  king,  about  341.  It  is  auppoeed 
by  the  best  writers  on  ancient  art  that  the  cel- 
ebrated statue  of  a  dying  combatant,  popularly 
called  the  Dying  Gladiator,  is  a  copy  from  one 
of  tbe  bronze  statues  iu  the  woriu  mentioned 
by  Pliny.   It  is  evidently  tbe  statue  of  a  Celt. 

PrasHA  (IIv^:  TlvAa^).  1.  A  town  on 
Ihe  western  coast  of  the  island  of  Lesbos,  nn 
tbe  inner  part  of  the  deep  bay  named  titer  it,  j 


and  consequently  on  the  narrowest  pan  of  titc 
island. — 3.  A  town  and  promonlory  of  Phthio- 
tis  in  Thessaly.  on  tlie  Pagaaean  Gulf,  and  nrai 
the  frontiers  ofMagnesia.  OfTthispromontorv 
there  were  two  small  islands,  named  Pyrrh'a 
and  Deuoalion. — 3.  A  small  Ionic  town  in  Ca- 
ria,  on  the  northern  side  of  tbe  Sinus  Latmictjs, 
and  fifty  stadia  from  the  mouth  of  the  Meander. 

PvBXHi  Castra  (ttvfifm  x^S),  a  fbrti^ 
place  in  tbe  north  of  Laeonia,  where  Pyrrbua 
probably  encamped  in  bis  invasion  of  the  eonn- 
try  in  B.C.  378. 

PrKRuIcHOfl  (TlvfifytxiK),  a  town  of  the  Gleu- 
thero-lacones  in  the  southwest  of  Laeonia. 

Ptrbro  {Tli^v),  the  founder  of  the  Skep 
tical  or  PyrrboDian  school  of  pbilnophy,  was  a 
native  of  Elis  in  Peloponnesus.  He  Is  said  to 
have  been  poor,  and  to  have  followed  at  first 
the  profession  of  a  painter.  He  is  then  said  to 
have  been  attracted  to  philosophy  by  the  books 
of  Democritna,  to  hare  attended  the  lectures  of 
Bryson,  a  disciple  of  Stilpon,  to  have  attached 
himself  eloeely  to  Acazarchus,  and  with  him  to 
have  joined  the  expedition  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  During  the  greater  part  of  his  life  he 
lived  in  retirement,  and  endeavored  to  render 
himself  independent  of  all  external  circumstan- 
ces. His  disciple  Timon  extolled  with  admira- 
tion his  divine  repose  of  soul,  and  his  indiffer- 
ence to  pleasure  or  pain.  So  highly  was  he 
valued  by  his  fellow-citizens  that  they  made 
him  their  high  priest,  and  ere^d  a  monument 
to  him  aAer  bis  death.  The  Athenians  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  rights  of  citizenship.  We 
know  little  respecting  the  principles  of  hia  skep- 
tical philosophy ;  and  the  ridiculous  tales  told 
about  him  by  Diogenes  Laertioa  are  probably  the 
invention  of  his  enemies.  He  asserted  that  cer* 
tain  knowledge  on  any  subject  was  unattainublet 
and  Hat  the  great  object  of  man  ought  to  be  to 
lead  a  vhrtuous  life.  Pyrrho  wrote  no  works, 
except  a  poem  addressed  to  Alexander,  which 
was  rewarded  by  the  latter  In  a  royal  manner. 
His  philosophical  eyatem  was  first  reduced  to 
writing  by  his  disciple  Timon.  He  reached  the 
age  of  linety  years,  bat  we  have  no  mentimi  of 
the  year  either  of  hfs  birth  or  of  hia  death. 

PvRRBus  [Tli^).  1.  Mythological.  Vid. 
NcoPTOLZKOfl. — 3.  I.  King  of  Epiros,  sou  of 
^aoides  and  Phthia,  was  bom  B.C.  318.  His 
ancestors  claimed  descent  from  Pyrrhns,  the 
son  of  Achilles,  who  was  said  to  have  settled  in 
Epirus  after  the  Trojan  war,  and  to  have  be- 
come the  founder  of  tbe  race  of  Molossian  kings. 
On  the  depoaUion  of  hia  fother  by  the  Epiruts 
(ni.  .^AoiDts),  Pyrrtiua,  who  waa  then  a  child 
of  only  two  years  old,  was  saved  from  destruc- 
tion by  the  faithful  adherents  of  the  king,  who 
carried  him  to  Qlaucias,  the  king  of  the  Tau- 
lantians,  an  Illyrian  people.  Glaucias  took  the 
child  under  his  care,  and  brought  him  op  with 
bis  own  <diildren.  He  not  only  reltased  to  sur- 
render Pyrrtins  to  Cnssander.  but  about  ten 
years  afterward  he  marched  into  Epirus  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  and  placed  Pyrrhns  on  the 
throne,  leaving  him,  however,  under  the  ea-e 
of  guardians,  as  he  was  then  only  twelve  yeai  j 
of  age.  In  ttw  course  of  four  or  five  years, 
however,  Cassander,  who  had  gained  his  su- 
premacy in  Greece,  iHrevailed  upon  the  Epirjtt 
i  to  expel  their  young  king.   Pyrrhos,  who  was 
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■till  only  seventeen  years  or  age,  joined  Deaie-  j 
tniis,  who  had  married  his  sister  beXdamia,  ac- 1 
companied  him  ta  Asia,  and  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Ipsus,  301,  in  which  he  gained  great  I 
renown  for  his  valor.  Antigoaua  fell  in  the  | 
battle,  and  Demetrius  became  a  fugitive ;  but 
Pyrihus  did  not  desert  his  brother-in-law  in  his 
misfortunes,  and  shortly  afterward  went  for  him 
as  a  hostage  into  Egypt.  Here  he  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  win  the  favor  of  Berenice,  the 
wife  of  Ptolemy,  and  received  in  marriage  An- 
igone,  ber  daughter  by  her  first  husband.  Ptol- 
emy DOW  supplied  him  with  a  fleet  and  forces, 
with  which  be  returned  to  Kpirus.  Neoplole- 
mus,  who  had  reigned  from  the  time  that  Pyr- 
rhus  had  been  driven  from  the  kingdom,  agreed 
to  share  the  sovereignty  with  Pyrrhus.  But 
such  an  arrangement  could  not  last  long,  and 
Pyrrhus  anticipated  his  own  destruction  byput- 
tiog  his  rival  to  death.  This  aj^ars  to  have 
happened  in  S9S,  in  which  year  Pyrrhus  ia  said 
to  have  begun  to  reign.  He  was  now  twenty- 
three  years  old,  and  be  soon  became  one  of  the 
most  popular  princes  of  his  time.  His  daring 
courage  made  him  a  favorite  with  his  troops, 
and  his  aflability  and  generosity  secured  the 
love  of  his  people.  He  seems  at  an  early  age 
to  have  takioD  Alexander  as  his  model,  and  to 
have  been  fired  wiUi  the  ambition  of  imitating 
hie  exploits  and  treading  in  his  footsteps.  His 
eyes  were  first  directed  to  the  conquest  of  Mace- 
donia, By  assisting  Alexander,  the  son  of  Gas- 
sander,  against  his  brother  Antipater,  he  obtain- 
ed possession  of  the  whole  of  the  Macedonian 
dominions  on  the  western  side  of  Greece.  But 
the  Macedonian  throne  itself  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Demetrius,  greatly  to  the  disappointment  of 
Pynhns.  Tlie  two  former  friends  now  became 
the  most  deadly  enemies,  and  open  war  broke 
out  between  them  in  291.  AAer  the  war  had 
been  carried  on  with  great  vigor  and  various 
vicissitudes  for  four  years,  Pyrrhus  joined  the 
coalition  formed  in  287  by  Seleucus,  Ptolemy, 
and  Lysimachus  against  Demetrioa.  Lyaim- 
achus  and  Pyrrhus  invaded  Macedonia;  Deme- 
trius was  deserted  by  his  troops,  and  obliged  to 
fly  in  disguise;  and  the  kingdom  was  divided 
between  Lysimachus  and  Pyrrhus.  But  the 
latter  did  not  long  retain  his  portion ;  the  Mace- 
donians preferred  the  rule  of  their  old  general 
Lysimachus,  and  Pyrrhus  was  acoordin^y  driv- 
ea  out  of  the  country  after  a  reign  of  seven 
months  (286).  For  the  next  few  years  Pyrrhus 
reigned  quietly  in  Epirus  without  embarking  in 
any  new  enterprise.  But  a  life  of  inactivity 
was  insupportable  to  him,  and  accordingly  he 
readily  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Taren- 
tines  to  aasut  them  in  their  war  against  the 
Romans.  He  crossed  over  to  Italy  early  in  280, 
in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  bis  age.  He  took 
with  him  twenty  thousand  foot,  three  thousand 
horse,  two  thousand  archers,  five  hundred  sling- 
ers,  and  either  fifty  or  twenty  elephants,  hav- 
ing previously  sent  Milo,  one  of  his  generals, 
with  a  detachment  of  three  thousand  men.  As 
soon  as  he  arrived  at  Tarentum,  he  began  to 
make  vigorous  preparations  for  carrying  on  tlie 
war ;  and  as  the  giddy  and  licentious  inhabit- 
inta  of  Tarentum  complained  of  the  severity  of 
his  discipline,  he  forthwith  tre.tted  them  as 
their  master  rather  than  at  thc'r  ally,  shut  up 
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the  taeatre  and  all  other  public  pUccs.  and  con 
pelled  their  young  men  to  serve  in  bis  ranlcs 
In  the  first  campaign  (380),  tbe  Roman  consul- 
M.  Valerius  Lcrinus,  was  defeated  by  Pyrrbui 
near  Heraclea,  on  the  hank  of  the  River  Siria. 
The  battle  was  long  and  bravely  contested,  and 
it  was  not  till  Pyrrhus  brought  forward  hia  ele- 
phants, which  bore  down  every  tiling  before 
them,  that  the  Romans  took  to  flight.  The  loss 
of  Pyrrhus,  though  inferior  to  that  of  tbe  Ro- 
mans, was  still  very  considerable.  A  large 
proportion  of  hia  officers,  and  beat  troopa  had 
fallen ;  and  he  said,  as  he  viewed  the  field  of 
battle,  "  Another  such  victory,  and  I  most  re- 
turn to  Epirus  alone."  He  therefore  availed 
himself  of  his  success  to  send  his  minister  Cin* 
eas  to  Rome  with  proposals  of  peace,  while  he 
himself  marched  slowly  toward  the  city.  His 
proposal  however,  were  rejected  by  the  sen- 
ate. He  accordingly  continued  his  march,  rav- 
aging tbe  Roman  territory  as  he  went  aloog. 
He  advanced  within  twenty-four  miles  of  Rome ; 
but  as  he  found  it  impossible  to  compel  the  Ro. 
mans  to  accept  the  peace,  he  retraced  his  steps, 
and  withdrew  into  winter -quarters  to  Taren- 
tum. As  soon  as  the  armies  were  quartered 
for  the  winter,  the  Romans  sent  an  embassy  la 
Pynhus  to  endeavvr  to  obtain  the  ransom  of 
the  Roman  prisoners.  The  ambassadotB  were 
received  by  Pyrrhus  in  the  most  distinguished 
manner;  and  his  interviews  with  C.  Fabricios, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  embassy,  form  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  stories  in  Roman  hia- 
toiy.  Vid.  Fabbicius.  In  tbe  second  campaipi 
(S79),  Pyrrhus  rained  another  victoiy  near  As- 
culum  over  the  Romatis,  who  were  commanded 
by  the  consuls  P.Dectus  Mus  and  P.  Sulpictns 
Saverrio.  The  battle,  however,  wa^  followed 
by  no  decisive  results,  and  the  brunt  of  it  had 
again  fallen,  as  in  the  previous  year,  almost  ex- 
clusively on  the  Greek  troops  of  tbe  king.  He 
was  therefore  unwilling  to  hazard  bts  surviving 
Greeks  by  another  campaign  with  the  Romans, 
and  accordingly  he  lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  in- 
vitations of  the  Greeks  in  Sicily,  who  begged 
him  to  come  to  their  assistanco  against  the 
Carthaginians.  The  Romans  were  likewise 
anxious  to  get  ritf  of  so  formidable  an  expo- 
nent, that  they  might  complete  the  subjugation 
of  Southern  Italy  without  further  interruption. 
When  both  parties  had  the  same  wishes,  it  was 
not  diffleult  to  find  a  pretext  for  bringing  the 
war  to  a  coDcIuaion.  This  was  alTnrded  at  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year  (278)  by  one 
of  the  servants  of  Pyrrhus  deserting  to  the 
Romans  and  proposing  to  the  consuls  to  potsoa 
his  master.  The  consuls  Fabricius  and  ,£mil- 
ius  sent  back  the  deserters  to  the  king,  stating 
that  they  abhorred  a  victory  gained  by  treetson. 
Thereopon  Pyrrhus,  to  show  his  gratitude,  sent 
Cineas  to  Rome  with  all  tbe  Roman  [»isoaers, 
without  ransom  and  without  conditions;  and 
the  Romans  granted  him  a  truce,  though  not  a 
formal  peace,  as  he  had  not  consented  to  evac- 
uate Italy.  Pyrrhus  now  crossed  over  intc 
Sicily,  where  he  remained  upward  of  twoyeam, 
from  tbe  middle  of  478  to  the  latter  end  Qf4Tft 
At  first  be  met  with  brilliant  success,  defeated 
the  Carthaginians,  and  took  Eryx;  but  having 
failed  in  an  attempt  upon  Lilytue  im,  be  lust  hia 
poonlarity  with  the  Greeks,  who  began  to  fbm 
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cabals  and  plots  against  him.  This  led  to  re- 
taliation on  the  part  of  Pyrrhus,  and  to  acts 
which  were  deemed  both  cruel  and  tyrannical 
the  Greeks.  His  position  in  Sicily  at  length 
became  so  uncomfortaUe  and  dangerous  that 
he  soon  became  anxioos  to  abandon  the  island. 
Accordingly,  when  his  Italian  allies  again  beg- 
ged him  to  come  to  their  assistance,  he  gladly 
Romplied  with  their  request.  Pyrrhus  returned 
CO  Italy  in  the  aiitamn  of  276.  In  the  following 
fCar  (375)  the  war  was  brought  to  a  close. 
Pyrriius  was  defeated  with  great  loss  nearBen- 
uventum  by  the  Roman  consal  Curius  Dentatos, 
and  was  obliged  to  leave  Italy.  He  brought 
back  with  him  to  Epirus  only  eight  thousand 
foot  and  five  hundred  horse,  and  had  not  money 
to  maintain  eren  these  without  andertaking 
new  wars.  Accordingly,  in  273,  he  invaded 
Macedonia,  of  which  Antigonus  Qonabts,  the 
son  of  Demetrins,  was  then  king.  His  only 
sbjeot  at  first  seems  to  have  been  plunder ;  but 
bis  success  far  exceeded  his  expectations.  An- 
tigonus was  deserted  by  bis  own  troops,  and 
Pyrrhus  thus  became  king  of  Macedonia  a  sec- 
ond time.  But  scarcely  nad  he  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  kingdom  before  his  restless  spirit 
drove  him  into  new  enterprises.  On  the  invita- 
tion of  Cleonymns,  he  tamed  his  arms  against 
Sparta,  but  was  repulsed  in  an  attack  upon  this 
city.  From  Sparta  he  marched  toward  Ar^s 
in  order  to  support  Aristeas,  one  of  the  leading 
citizens  at  Vgos,  against  his  rival  Aristippus, 
whose  cause  was  espoused  by  Antigonus.  In 
the  night  time  Aristeas  admitted  Pyrrhus  into 
the  city ;  but  the  alarm  having  been  given,  the 
citadel  and  all  the  strong  places  were  seized  by 
the  Argives  of  the  opposite  faction.  On  the 
dawn  of  day  Pyrrhus  saw  that  it  would  be 
nec<essary  for  him  to  retreat ;  and  as  he  was 
figbiing  his  way  out  of  the  city,  an  Argive 
woman  hurled  down  from  the  house-top  a 
pwierous  tile,  which  struck  Pyrrbns  on  the 
bacR  of  bis  neck.  He  fell  from  his  borse  stnn- 
ned  with  the  blow,  and  being  recognized  by 
some  of  the  soidiers  of  Antigonus,  was  quickly 
dispatched.  His  head  was  cut  off  and  carried 
to  Antigonus,  who  turned  away  from  the  sight, 
and  ordered  the  body  to  be  interred  with  be- 
coming honors.  Pyrrhus  perished  in  272,  in  the 
forty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  twenty- 
third  of  his  reign.  He  was  the  greatest  war- 
rior and  one  of  the  best  princes  of  his  time. 
With  his  daring  courage,  his  military  skill,  and 
his  kingly  bearmg,  he  might  have  become  the 
most  powerful  monarch  of  his  day  if  he  had 
steadily  pursued  tlie  immediate  object  before 
him.  But  be  never  rested  satisfied  with  any 
ac^sition,  and  was  ever  grasping  at  some  fresh 
object :  hence  Antigonns  compared  him  to  a 
gambler,  who  made  many  good  throws  with 
the  dice,  but  was  unable  to  make  the  proper  use 
of  the  game.  Pyrrhus  was  regarded  in  subse- 
quent times  as  one  of  the  sreatest  generals  that 
had  ever  lived.  Hannibal  said  ttiat  of  all  gen- 
erals I^rrhus  was  the  first,  Scipio  the  second, 
and  hiinaelf  the  third ;  or,  according  to  another 
version  of  the  story.  Alexander  was  the  first, 
Pyrthus  the  second,  and  himself  the  third. 
Pyrrhus  wrote  a  work  on  the  srt  of  war,  which 
was  read  in  the  time  of  Cicen>;  and  bis  com- 
toeptaries  are  tiaoted  by  both  Diooysins  and 


Plularch.  Pyrihus  married  four  wives  ;  I.  4» 
tigone,  the  daughter  of  Berenice.  2.  A  dsu^n 
terof  Audoleon,kiogof  the  Pffionians.  3  *>■•• 
cenna,  a  daaghter  of  Bardylis,  king  of  :iic 
Illyrians.  4.  Lanassa,  a  daughter  of  Aga  ho 
cles  of  Syracuse.  His  children  were,  1.  Ftol- 
Cray,  bom  296;  killed  in  battle,  273.  3.  Alex- 
ander, who  fiocceeded  his  father  as  king  of 
Epirus.  3.  Helenus.  4.  Nereis,  who  married 
Gelon  of  Syracuse.  B.  Olympias,  who  married 
her  own  brother  Alexander.  6.  Deidamia  oi 
Laodamia.— 3. 11.  King  of  Epirus,  son  of  Alex- 
ander II.  and  Olympias.  and  grandson  of  Pyr- 
rhus I.,  was  a  child  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
death  (between  262  and  258).  During  his  mi 
nority  the  kingdom  was  governed  by  hla  motliei 
•lympias.  According  to  one  account,  Olympias 
survived  Pyrrhus,  who  died  soon  after  he  had 
grown  up  to  manhood;  according  to  another 
account,  Olympias  had  poisoned  a  maiden  to 
whom  Pyrihns  was  attached,  and  was  herself 
poisoned  by  him  in  revenge. 

PYTHAaosia  (Tlv$ay6pa().  I.  A  celebrated 
Greek  philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Samos,  and 
the  son  of  Mnesarcbus,  who  was  either  a  mer- 
chant, or,  according  to  others,  an  engraver  of 
signets.  The  date  of  his  Urth  is  nncertain, 
but  all  anthorities  agree  that  be  flourished  in 
the  times  of  Polycrates  and  Tarquinius  Superh- 
us  (B.C.  640-510).  He  studied  in  hia  own 
country  under  Creophilus,  Pherecydes  of  SyroB, 
and  others,  and  is  said  to  have  visited  Egypt 
and  many  countries  of  the  East  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  knowledge.  We  have  not  much 
tmstworUiy  evidence  either  as  to  the  kind  and 
amount  of  knowledge  which  he  acquired,  or  at 
to  hie  definite  philosophical  views.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that  he  believed  in  the  transmi- 
gration  of  souls ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  pre- 
tended that  he  had  been  Euphorbns,  the  son  of 
Panthus,  in  the  Trojan  war,  as  well  as  various 
other  characters.  He  ia  further  said  to  have 
discovered  the  propositions  that  the  triangle 
insbribed  in  a  semicircle  is  rigbt-angled,  that 
the  square  on  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right-angled 
triangle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  on 
the  sides.  I'here  is  a  celebrated  story  of  his 
having  discovered  the  arithmetical  relations  ot 
the  musical  scale  by  observing  accidentally  the 
various  sounds  produced  by  hammers  of  differ- 
ent weights  striking  upon  an  anvil,  and  suspend- 
ing by  strings  weights  equal  to  those  of  the 
dimrent  hammers.  The  retailers  of  the  story, 
of  course,  never  took  the  trouble  to  verify  the 
experiment,  or  they  would  have  discovered  thai 
different  hammers  do  not  produce  different 
atunds  from  the  same  anvil,  anymore  than  dif- 
ferent clappers  do  from  the  same  bell.  Biscov 
eries  in  astronomy  are  also  attributed  to  Pythag- 
oras. There  can  be  litUe  doubt  that  he  paii 
great  attention  to  arithmetic,  and  its  applies 
tion  to  'v-*'iit^ts,  measures,  and  the  theory  of 
music.  Ap  .rt  from  all  direct  testimony,  how 
ever,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  the  verj 
remarkable  influence  exerted  by  Pythagoras, 
and  even  the  fact  that  he  was  made  the  here 
of  eo  many  marvellous  stories,  prove  him  t(i 
have  been  a  man  both  of  singular  capabilitiea 
and  of  great  acquireraenls.  It  may  also  be 
affirmed  with  safety  that  the  religious  etemcul 
wa»  the  preduroinani  one  in  tjie  character  u. 
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Pjrthagoraa,  and  that  religious  ascendency  in 
connection  with  a  certain  mystic  religiiius  sys- 
tem wad  the  object  which  he  chiefly  labored  to 
secure.  It  was  this  religions  element  which 
made  the  profoundest  impression  upon  his  con- 
cnmporaries.  They  regarded  him  as  standing 
in  a  peculiarly  close  connection  with  the  gods. 
The  Crotoniata  even  identified  hint  with  the 
Hyperborean  Apollo.  And  without  viewing 
bim  as  an  impostor,  we  may  easily  believe  that 
he  himself,  to  some  extent,  shared  the  same 
views.  He  pretended  to  divinatioa  and  prophr 
ecy ;  and  he  appears  as  the  revealer  of  a  mode 
of  life  calculated  to  raise  liis  disciples  above  the 
level  of  mankind,  and  to  recommend  them  to 
tlie  favor  of  the  gods.  No  certainty  can  be  ar- 
rived at  as  to  the  lengtii  of  time  spent  by  Py  tha^ 
^ras  in  Egypt  or  the  East,  or  as  to  bis  resi- 
dence and  effltrts  in  Samoa  or  other  Grecian 
cities,  before  be  settled  at  Grotona  in  Italy.  He 
irobably  removed  to  Grotona  because  be  fonnd 
t  impossible  to  realize  his  schemes  in  his  na- 
tive cwintry  while  under  the  tyranny  of  Poly- 
cfjitcs.  The  reason  why  he  selected  Grotona 
as  the  sphere  of  his  operations  it  is  fmpoasible 
to  aaeeitftia ;  hat  soon  after  bis  aTrival  in  that 
ei^  be  attained  extensive  influence,  and  gained 
ever  great  numbers  to  enter  into  bis  views. 
His  adherents  were  chiefly  of  the  noble  and 
wedlthy  clasBes.  Three  hundred  of  these  were 
formed  into  a  select  brotherhood  or  club,  bound 
by  a  sort  of  vow  to  Pythagoras  and  each  other, 
for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  religious  and 
ascetic  obaervBn<»s  en^(^ea  by  their  master, 
and  of  stadyiog  his  religious  and  pbthwophleal 
theories.  Eveiy  thing  that  was  done  and  tanght 
among  the  members  was  kept  a  profoand  secret 
'rom  all  without  its  pale.  It  was  an  old  Pytha- 
gorean mjLxim,  that  every  thing  was  not  to  be 
tirid  to  every  body.  There  were  also  gradations 
among  the  members  themselves.  In  the  ad- 
mission of  eandidates  Pythagoras  is  said  to 
have  placed  great  reliance  on  his  physiognom- 
ical discernment.  If  admitted,  they  had  to  pass 
through  a  period  of  probation,  in  which  their 
powers  of  maintaining  silence  were  especially 
tested,  as  well  as  their  general  temper,  dispo- 
sition, and  mental  capacity.  Aa  regards  the 
natare  of  the  esoterie  instruction  to  which  only 
the  most  spproved  members  of  the  fhitemity 
n'ere  admitted,  some  have  supposed  that  it  had 
reference  to  the  political  views  of  Pythagoras. 
Others  have  maintained,  with  greater  probabili- 
ty, that  it  related  mainly  to  the  orgiet,  or  secret 
religions  doctrines  and  usages,  which  undoubt- 
edly formed  a  prominent  feature  in  the  Pytha- 
gorean system,  and  were  peoaliarly  connected 
with  the  worship  of  Apollo.  There  were  some 
outward  peculiarities  of  an  ascetic  kind  in  the 
mode  of  life  to  which  the  members  of  the  broth- 
erhood were  subjected.  Some  represent  him 
aa  forbidding  all  animal  food ;  but  all  the  mem- 
bers can  not  have  been  subjected  to  this  pro- 
hibition, since  the  athletic  Milo,  for  instance, 
could  not  pos^Iy  have  dispensed  with  animal 
food.  According  to  some  ancient  authorities, 
he  allowed  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  animal  food 
except  the  flesh  of  oxen  used  for  ploughing,  and 
rams.  There  is  a  similar  discrepancy  as  to  the 
prohibition  of  fish  snd  beans.  But  temperance 
of  all  kinds  seems  to  have  teen  strirtlyetijoiD- 
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ed.   It  is  aiso  stated  that  they  bad  comnu  m 
meals,  resembling  the  Spartan  syssitia,  at  wbieb 
they  met  in  companies  of  ten.  Cobsiderable 
importance  seems  to  have  been  attached  to 
music  and  gymnastics  in  the  daily  exercises  at 
the  disciples.   Their  whole  discipline  is  repre- 
sented as  tending  to  produce  a  lofty  seienit) 
and  self-possession,  regarding  the  exhibition  of 
which  various  anecdotes  were  current  in  anti- 
quity.  Among  the  best  ascertained  features  of 
the  brotheibom)  are  the  devoted  attachment  of 
the  members  to  each  other,  and  their  sovereign 
contempt  for  those  who  did  not  belong  to  their 
ranks.    It  appears  that  they  had  some  secret 
conventional  symbols,  by  which  members  of 
the  fraternity  could  recognise  each  other,  even 
if  they  had  never  inet  before.   Clubs  similsr  to 
that  at  Grotona  were  established  at  S^baris, 
Metapentmn,  Tarentmn,  and  other  cities  of 
Magna  Grscia.  .  The  institutions  of  I^hago- 
ras  were  certainly  not  intended  to  withdraw 
those  who  adopted  them  from  active  exertion, 
that  they  might  devote  themselves  exchisiveiy 
to  religions  and  philosophical  contemplations. 
He  rather  aimed  at  the  proda<Aioii  of  a  calm 
bearing  and  elevated  tone  of  obsracter,  through 
which  those  trained  in  the  discipline  of'Uie 
Pythagorean  life  should  exhibit  in  their  per- 
sonal and  social  capacities  a  reflection  of  the 
order  and  harmony  of  the  universe.  Whether 
he  had  any  distinct  political  designs  in  the 
foundation  of  his  brotherhood  is  doubtful ;  but 
it  was  perfectly  natural,  even  without  any  ex- 
press design  on  his  part,  that  a  club  sueb  as  the 
Three  Hundred  of  Grotona  should  gradnally 
come  to  mingle  political  with  other  objects,  and. 
by  the  facilities  afforded  by  their  secret  and 
compact  organization,  should  speedily  gain  ex- 
tensive political  influence.   That  this  influence 
should  be  decisively  on  the  side  of  aristoeracj 
or  digarchy  resulted  naturally  both  tnm  the 
nature  of  the  Pythagorean  institutions,  and  fnmi 
the  rank  and  social  position  of  the  members  of 
the  brotherhood.   Throngb  tbem,  of  coarse, 
Pythagoras  himself  exercised  a  large  amoani 
of  indirect  influence  over  the  afTairs  both  of 
Grotona  and  of  other  Italian  cities.   This  Pyth- 
agorean brotherhood  or  order  resembled  [n  ma  ny 
respects  the  one  founded  by  Loyola.   It  is  easy 
to  nnderstand  how  this  aristocratical  and  ex- 
clusive club  would  excite  the  jealousy  and  hos- 
tility not  only  of  the  democratical  party  in  Gro- 
tona, but  also  of  a  considerable  number  of  the 
opposite  faction.    The  hatred  which  they  bad 
excited  speedily  led  to  their  destmction.  The 
populace  of  Grotona  rose  against  them ;  and  an 
attack  was  made  upon  them  while  assembled 
either  fn  the  house  of  Milo,  or  in  some  mher 
place  of  meeting.   The  building  was  set  on  fire, 
and  many  of  the  assembled  members  perish^  : 
only  the  younger  and  more  active  escaped 
Similar  commotions  ensued  in  the  other  cities 
of  Magna  Grscia  in  which  Pythagorean  clahs 
had  bwn  formed.   As  an  active  and  organized 
brothetbood,  the  Pythagorean  order  was  every 
where  suppressed ;  but  the  Pythagoreans  stiU 
continued  to  exist  as  a  sect,  the  members 'of 
which  kept  up  among  themselves  their  tpU- 
gious  observances  and  scientific  pursuits,  while 
individuals,  as  in  the  case  of  Archytas,  acquired 
now  and  then  great  political  influenca.  Rm- 
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ipecting  iho  ftte  of  Pytiiagora*  himself,  the 
ftcoouDU  varied.  Some  say  that  he  perished 
in  the  temple  with  his  disciples,  others  that 
he  flol  first  to  Tarentum,  and  that,  being  driren 
thenee,  he  escaped  to  Metapontam,  and  there 
starved  himself  to  death.  His  tomb  was  shown 
at  Metapontum  in  the  ti  ne  of  Cicero.  Accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  Pythagoras  married  The- 
ano,  a  lady  of  Crotona,  and  had  a  daughter 
Damo,  and  a  son  Telanges,  or,  according  to 
uthera,  two  daughters,  Damo  and  Myia  ;  while 
oiuer  notices  seem  to  imply  that  he  bad  a 
wife  and  a  dan^ter  grown  ap  when  bo  came 
to  Crotona.  When  we  come  to  inqaire  what 
were  the  philosophical  or  religious  opinions 
held  by  Pythagoras  himself,  we  are  met  at 
the  potset  by  the  difficolty  that  even  the  bb- 
thMs  fram  whom  we  have  to  draw  possessed 
BO  aathenUo  records  bearit^  upon  the  age  of 
Pythagoras  himself.  If  Pythagoras  ever  wrote 
any  thing,  his  writings  perished  with  bim,  or 
not  long  after.  The  probability  is  that  be  wrote 
nothing.  Every  \hin^  current  under  his  name 
in  antiquity  was  spanous.  It  is  all  but  certain 
that  Philolans  ww  the  first  who  fuHithtd  the 
Fythagoreao  dootrinea,  at  any  rate  in  a  written 
fonn.  (Ftd.PaiLoi.ii7s.)  Still  there  was  so  mark- 
ed a  peculiarity  mnning  through  the  Pythago- 
rean philosophy,  that  there  can  be  little  question 
as  to  the  renns  of  the  system,  at  any  rate,  hav- 
ing been  derived  from  I^hagorss  himself.  Py- 
thagoras resembled  the  ^ilosnphers  of  the  lonio 
school,  who  nndcrtodt  to  solve,  by  means  of  a 
single  primordial  princi|de,  the  vagoe  proUem 
01  the  origin  andconstitatioo  of  the  universe  as 
a  whole.  His  predilection  for  mathematical 
studies  led  him  to  trace  the  origin  of  all  things 
to  number,  bis  thenrr  being  suggested,  or  at  all 
events  confirmed,  by  the  obeervation  of  variooa 
numerical  relations,  or  analogies  to  them,  in  the 
phenomena  of  the  universe.  IMoslcal  principles 
likewise  {dayed  ahaost  as  important  a  part  in 
t!te  Pythagorean  system  as  mathematical  or 
numerical  ideas.  We  find  running  through  the 
entire  system  the  idea  that  order,  or  harmony 
of  relation,  is  the  regulating  principle  of  the 
whole  universe.  The  intervals  between  the 
heavenly^bodiea  were  Bappoaed  to  be  determ- 
ined according  to  the  laws  and  relations  of 
musical  harmony.  Hence  arose  the  oelebrated 
doctrine  of  the  harmony  of  the  spheres  ;  for 
the  heavenly  bodies,  in  their  motion,  could  not 
but  occasion  a  certain  sound  or  note,  depending 
on  their  distancaa  and  velocities :  and  as  iheae 
were  detennined  by  the  laws  of  barmonical  in- 
tervals, the  notes  aHt^ether  fhrmed  a  regular 
musieaJ  scale  or  harmony,  lliia  harmony,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  hear,  either  because  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  it  from  the  first,  and  have 
never  had  an  opportunity  of  contrasting  it  with 
stillness,  or  because  the  sound  is  so  powerful  as 
to  exceed  ourcapaoitiesforhearlng.  Theethies 
of  the  Pytbagoieans  consisted  more  in  asoetic 
practice,  and  maxims  for  the  restraint  of  the 
passions,  espedally  of  anger,  and  the  cnltiva- 
tion  of  the  power  of  endurance,  than  in  scien- 
tific theory.  What  of  the  latter  they  had  was, 
as  might  be  expected,  intimately  connected  with 
their  nnmber-tbeoiy.  Happiness  oonsisted  in 
the  aeieoce  of  the  perfection  of  the  virtues  of 
*lw  aonl,  or  in  tl  e  perfbei  scienoe  of  nmnhers. 


Likeness  to  the  Deity  was  to  be  vhe  object  Ji 
all  our  endeavors,  man  becoming  better  as  h« 
approaches  the  gods,  who  are  the  guardians  and 
guides  of  m§n.  Great  importance  was  attached 
to  the  influence  of  music  in  controlling  the  force 
of  the  passions.  Self-examination  was  strongly 
insisted  on.  The  transmigration  of  souls  was 
viewed  apparently  in  the  light  of  a  process  of 
purification.  Souls  under  the  dominion  of  sen* 
Buality  either  passed  into  the  bodies  of  animals, 
or,  if  ineurable.  were  thrust  down  into  Tartarus! 
to  meet  with  expiation  or  condign  punishment. 
The  pure  were  exalted  to  higher  modes  of  life, 
and  at  last  attained  to  Incorporeal  existencb 
As  regards  the  fruits  of  this  system  of  training 
or  belief,  it  is  interesting  to  remark,  that  wlier- 
ever  we  have  notices  of  distinguished  Pytb- 
agoreana,  we  usually  bear  of  them  as  men  of 
great  uprightness,  eonstienthnnness,  and  self- 
restraint,  and  as  capable  of  devoted  and  endur- 
ing fViendship.  Vid.  AicavTis,  Dahon,  and 
PHiirriAS. — S.  Of  Rbegium,  one  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated statnaries  of  Greece,  probably  flourished 
B.C.  480-130.  His  most  important  works  ap- 
pear to  have  been  liis  statues  of  athletea. 

PyTHiis  (nvdfac).  I.  An  Athenian  orator, 
distinguished  by  his  unceasing  animosity  against 
Demosthenes.  He  bad  no  political  principles, 
made  no  pretensions  to  honesty,  and  changed 
aides  as  often  as  suited  bis  convenience  or  his 
interest.  Of  the  part  that  be  took  in  political 
afiairs  only  two  or  three  Acts  are  recorded. 
He  opposed  the  honors  which  the  Atheniana 
proiNMed  to  confer  apon  Alexander,  but  he  aft- 
erward espmised  the  interests  of  the  Macedonian 
party.  He  accused  Demosthenes  of  having  re- 
ceived bribes  from  Harpalos.  In  the  Lamian 
war,  B.C.  3S3,  he  joined  Antipater,  and  bad  thos 
the  aatisfiujtion  of  surviving  his  great  enemy 
Demosthenes.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  aa- 
thor  of  the  well-known  saying,  that  the  orstione 
of  Demosthenes  smelt  of  the  lamp. — 2.  Of  Mas- 
silia  in  Gaul,  a  celebrated  Greek  navigator, 
who  sailed  to  the  western  and  northern  parts 
of  Europe,  and  wrote  a  woric  containing  the  re- 
sults of  his  discoveries.  He  prirtiably  lived  in 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  m  shortly  aft- 
erward. He  appears  to  have  undertaken  voy- 
ages, one  in  whidi  be  visited  Britain  and  Thule, 
and  of  which  he  probably  gave  an  account  in  bis 
work  On  Me  Octan ;  and  a  second,  undertaken 
after  his  return  fnxa  bis  first  voyage,  in  which 
he  coasted  along  the  whole  of  Europe  from  Ga- 
dira  (now  Cadix)  to  the  Tana  is,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  which  pnbably  fimned  the  anbject  of  hi* 
Ptriflta.  Pytbeas  made  Thole  a  nz  days'  sail 
firom  Britain,  and  said  that  the  day  and  the 
night  were  each  six  months  long  in  Thule ; 
hence  some  modern  writers  have  supposed  that 
he  must  have  reached  Iceland,  while  others 
hsve  maintained  that  he  advaooed  as  far  as  the 
Shetland  Islands.  But  either  suppoeitioD  is  very 
improbable,  and  neither  is  neoessaiy ;  for  re* 
ports  of  the  great  length  of  the  day  and  night 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  had  already 
reached  the  Greeks,  before  the  time  of  Pythoas- 
There  has  been  likewise  mnch  dispute  as  to 
what  river  we  are  to  understand  by  the  Tanais. 
The  most  probahleeoi^)ectnre  is  that,  mm  readi- 
ing  the  Elbe,  Pyiheasooncluded  tiiat  he  had  ar- 
rived at  the  Tanais,  sepdratioa  Europe  torn 
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Asia.  —  3.  A  silver-chaser,  who  flourished  st 
Home  ia  the  age  immediately  following  that  of 
Pompe;,  and  wliose  productioaa  commaDded  a 
remarkably  high  price. 

PvTHUB  (Rvetaf).  1.  The  sister  or  adopted 
daughter  of  Hermiaa,  and  the  wife  of  Aristotle. 
—3.  Daughter  of  Aristotle  and  Pythiaa. 

PrTiiiuM  (XlvStov).  1.  A  place  in  Attica,  not 
far  from  Eleusis. — 2.  A  town  of  Thessaly  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  district  Hestisotis,  which, 
with  Azorus  and  Dulichc,  formed  a  Tripolis. 

PvTiiiuB  (Tlvdtoc),  a  Lydian,  the  son  o(  Alys, 
was  a  man  of  enormous  wealth,  which  he  de- 
rived  from  bis  gold  mines  in  the  neighborhood 
of  CelcnsB  in  Phrygia.  When  Xerxes  arrived 
at  Celsente,  Pylhius  banqueted  him  and  his 
whole  army.  His  five  sons  accompanied  Xerx- 
es. Pytbius,  alarmed  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
which  happened,  came  to  Xerxes,  and  begged 
Ibat  the  eldest  might  be  left  behind.  This  re- 
quest so  enraged  the  king  that  be  had  the  young 
man  immediately  killed  and  eat  in  two,  and  the 
two  portions  of  hia  body  placed  on  either  side 
of  the  road,  and  then  oraered  the  army  to  marob 
between  them. 

[PVTBO.      Vld.  DCLPHI.J 

PvTHocLiDBs  (llvdoKXeii^),  &  Celebrated  mu- 
•iciBD  of  the  time  of  Perides,  was  a  native  of 
fjeos,  and  flourished  at  Athena,  under  the  pa- 
IroDage  of  Pericles,  whom  he  instructed  in  his 
art. 

PvTHoDoKis  {UvSo3upi(),  Wife  of  Polcmon  I., 
king  of  Pontus.  After  the  death  of  her  husband 
•he  retained  possession  of  the  govemnMQt. 
She  subsequently  married  Archelaus,  king  of 
Cappadocia,  but  after  his  death  (A.D.  IT)  re- 
turned to  her  own  kingdom,  of  which  she  con- 
tinued to  administer  the  afl^irs  herself  until  her 
decease,  which  probably  did  not  take  place  un- 
til A.D.  38.  Of  her  two  sons,  the  one,  Zenon, 
became  king  of  Armenia,  while  the  other,  Pole- 
mon,  succeeded  her  on  the  throne  of  Pontus. 

Python  (IIt-ft.iv).  1.  The  celebrated  serpent, 
which  was  produced  from  the  mad  left  on  the 
earth  after  the  deluge  of  Deucalion.  He  lived 
in  the  caves  of  Mount  Parnassus,  but  was  slain 
by  Apollo,  who  founded  the  Pythian  games  in 
commemoration  of  his  victory,  and  received  in 
consequence  the  surname  Fythiut. — 2.  Of  Ca- 
tana,  a  dramatic  poet  of  the  time  of  Alexander, 
whom  he  accompanied  into  Asia,  and  whose 
amy  he  entertained  with  asstyric  drama  when 
they  were  celebrating  the  Dionysia  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hydaspes.  The  drama  waa  in  ridicule 
of  Harpalos  and  the  Athenians.  [The  frag- 
ments of  Python  are  contained  in  Wagner's 
Trag.  Grac.  Fragm.,  p.  134-136,  Paris,  1846  ] 

PtzItss  (Iltiffn^:  now  Kitodk),  8  river  of 
Pontus,  falling  into  the  Euxine  near  Trapezus. 

Przus.    Vtd.  BuziKTUX. 


Q. 

QoADi,  a  powerful  German  people  of  the 
,Suevic  race,  dwelt  in  the  southeast  of  Ger- 
many, between  Mount  Gabreta,  the  Hercynian 
forest,  the  Sarmatian  moantaioa,  and  ttie  Dan- 
ube. They  were  bounded  on  the  west  by  the 
Marcomanni,  with  whom  they  were  always 
closely  united,  on  the  north  by  the  Gothini  and 
Oai,  oil  the  cast  by  the  lazyges  Metanast«, 
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from  whoiii  they  were  separated  by  the  River 
Granuas  (now  Gran),  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Pannonians,  from  whom  they  were  divided  by 
the  Danube.  They  probably  settled  in  this  dis- 
trict at  the  same  lime  astlte  Marcomanni  madt 
themselves  masters  of  Bohemia  (viJ.  Mawco 
MAHNi) ;  but  we  have  no  account  of  the  eariiei 
settlements  of  the  QaadL  Wben  Maroboduus, 
and  shortly  afterward  his  successor  Catualda. 
had  been  expelled  from  their  dominions  and  had 
taken  refuge  with  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  the  Romans  assigned  to  the  barbari- 
ans, who  had  accompanied  these  mooarcbe,  and 
who  consisted  chiefly  of  Marcomanni  and  Quadi, 
the  country  between  the  Marus  (now  Mmrek  f 
MoTOva  1  or  Marouh  1)  and  Cusus  (now  Waag  1), 
and  gave  to  them  as  king  Vannius,  who  be- 
longed to  the  Qaadi.  Vannins  was  expelled  by 
his  nephews  Vangio  and  Sido,  but  this  new 
kingdom  of  the  Quadi  continued  for  a  long  time 
afterward  under  Roman  protection.  In  the 
reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  bowerer,  the  Quadi  join- 
ed the  Marcomanni  and  other  German  tribes  in 
the  long  and  bloody  war  against  the  empire, 
which  lasted  during  the  greater  part  of  that  em- 
peror's retgn.  The  independence  of  the  Quadi 
and  Marcomanni  was  secured  by  the  peace 
which  Cnnmodns  made  with  tbem  io  A.D.  180. 
Their  name  is  especially  memorable  in  tbe  his- 
tory of  this  war  the  victory  which  M.  Aurel 
ius  gained  over  them  in  174,  when  his  aimy 
was  in  great  danger  of  being  destroyed  by  the 
barbarians,  and  was  said  to  have  been  saved  b; 
a  sudden  storm,  which  was  attributed  to  the 
prayers  of  his  Christian  soldiers.  (Kid.  p.  131, 
b.)  The  Quadi  disappear  from  history  toward 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  They  probably 
migrated  wiUi  the  'Sueri  further  west. 

QoADB  4Tns,  one  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers,  and 
an  early  apologist  for  the  Christian  religioiL 
He  passed  the  early  part  of  his  life  in  A«a 
Minor,  and  was  afterward  bishop  of  the  Churdi 
at  Alliens.  He  presented  his  Apology  to  Ha- 
drian in  tbe  tenth  year  of  his  reign  (A.D.  IM). 
This  apology  has  been  long  lost. 

QoADBiTua,  AaiNlvs,  lived  in  the  times  of 
Philippus  I.  and  11.,  emperors  of  Rome  (A  D. 
244-349),  and  wrote  two  historical  works  in  the 
Greek  language.  1.  A  history  of  Rome,  in  fif- 
teen books,  in  tbe  Ionic  dialect,  oalled  XcAierv 
p^r,  because  It  related  the  hiatoiy  of  the  city, 
from  its  fonodstion  to  the  thousandth  year  ii 
its  nativity  (A.D.  348),  when  the  Lndi  8«cn- 
lares  were  performed  with  extraordinary  pompi 
3.  A  hiatoiy  of  Partbia. 

QoxDRAToa,  Fannidb,  a  contemporary  of 
Horace,  waa  one  of  those  envioua  Roman  poets 
who  tried  to  depreciate  Horaoe,  because  faia 
writings  threw  their  own  into  the  shade. 

QuiDRATUfl,  L.  NiknIcs,  tribune  of  the  plebs 
B.C.  68,  distinguished  himself  by  his  oppositioa 
to  the  measures  of  his  colleagne,  P.  Clodius, 
against  Cioero. 

QvADBiTUB,  UmhidIub.  1.  Govomor  of  Syria 
during  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Ciaudins, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Nero, 
from  tixHit  A.D.  61  to  60.— S.  A  fiiend  and  ad- 
mirer of  the  yonnger  Pliny,  whom  be  took  at 
his  model  in  oratory. 

QdadbIfboiti,  a  surname  of  Janus.  It  la  tiivL 
that  after  tbe  conquest  of  the  Faliscam  u  ita 
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Mge  of  Janus  was  found  with  four  foreheads. 
Hence  a  temple  of  Janus  Quadrifrons  was  after- 
ward built  in  the  Furura  transitorium,  which 
had  fuur  gates.  The  fact  of  the  god  being  rep- 
resented with  four  heads  is  considered  by  the 
aneients  to  be  an  indication  of  his  being  the  di- 
vinity presiding  otot  tbe  year  with  ita  four 
seasons. 

QuadrioarIub,  Q.  ClaudIus,  a  Roman  his- 
torian who  flourished  B.C.  lOO-TS.  His  work, 
which  contained  at  least  twenty-three  books, 
commenced  immediBtely  after  the  destruction 
uf  Kome  by  the  Gaols,  and  nanst  in  all  proba- 
bility htTe  come  down  to  tbe  death  of  SuUa, 
since  the  seTentb  cooaalship  of  Marios  was 
commemorated  in  the  nineteenth  book.  By 
Livy  he  is  uniformly  referred  to  simply  as  CUm- 
diut  or  Clodiut.  By  other  authors  he  is  cited 
as  QuintitUt  as  CUiudma,  as  Q.  ClauHut,  as 
CUudiiu  Quadrigmriut,  or  as  Quadrigsrius. 
From  the  cautioa  evinced  by  Livy  in  making 
use  of  him  as  an  authority,  especially  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  numbers,  it  would  appear  that 
he  was  disposed  to  tndalge,  although  in  a  less 
degree,  in  those  exaggerations  which  disfigured 
the  prodactions  of  his  contemporary  Valerius 
Antias.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  he  is 
nowhere  noticed  by  Cicero,  fiy  A.  Gellias,  on 
the  other  band,  he  is  quoted  repeatedly,  and 
praised  in  the  wannest  terms. 

QoiaiATaSf  a  people  in  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
on  the  western  sli^  of  the  Alpes  Cottiae,  in  tbe 
valley  of  Queiras. 

Qqns,  the  personification  of  tranquillity,  was 
worshipped  as  a  divinity  by  the  Romans.  She 
hnd  one  sanctuary  on  the  Via  Lavicana,  proba- 
bly a  pleasant  reBting>plaee  for  tbe  weary  irav- 
euer,  and  another  outside  the  Porta  Collina. 

Qqibtos,  Q.  LdsTds.  1.  An  independent  Moor- 
ish chief,  served  with  distinction  under  Trajan 
both  in  the  Dacian  and  Parthian  wars.  Trt^an 
made  him  governor  of  Jndtea,  and  raised  him  to 
the  consulship  in  A.D.  lidor  1 17.  AAer  Trajan's 
•leath  he  returned  to  hia  native  oouotiy,  bat  he 
was  suspected  by  Hadrian  of  fiNneDting  the  dis- 
turbances which  then  prevailed  in  Mauratania, 
and  was  shortly  afterward  put  to  death  by  order 
of  Hadrian. — [S.  C.  Fulvius,  included  in  tbe 
list  of  the  thirty  tyrants  enumerated  byTrebel- 
lius  Pollio,  waa  one  of  the  two  sons  of  that  Ma- 
riaous  who  assumed  the  purple  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Valerian.  Having  ebarse  of  the  east- 
em  provinces,  when  he  beard  of  the  defeat  and 
death  of  his  father  and  brother,  he  took  refnge 
in  Emesa,  where  he  was  besieged,  captured,  and 
slain  by  Odenatbus  in  A.D.  262.] 

QoiNiTiLlns  Visas.     Vid.  Vakos. 

QtriKTlA,  or  QuinotIa  Gems,  an  ancient  patri- 
cian gens  at  Rome,  wasone  of  the  Alban  houses 
removed  to  Rome  by  Tnllua  Hostiliiu,  and  en- 
roiled  by  hicD  among  the  patricians.  Its  mem- 
bers often  held,  throughout  the  whole  history  of 
the  republic,  the  highest  offices  of  the  slate. 
Its  three  most  distinguished  families  bore  the 
names  of  CapUtUiuu,  {^neunutuj,  and  flcMim- 
mu. 

[QnirnAirira  AraAKioa,  a  senator  of  disso- 
late  life,  had  been  ridtenled  by  Nero  in  a  poem, 
and  in  revenge  took  part  tn  Piso's  conspiracy 
egainst  that  emperor.  On  the  detection  of  the 
eonajHracy,  be  had  to  pat  an  end  to  his  life.] 


tJtfI^fl  ^LIA^•US,  M  PABIUS. 

QuiNTiLiAitua,  M.  FabIus,  themost  celebiated 
of  Roman  rhetoricians,  was  born  at  Calasurrifl 
(now  Calahorra),  in  Spain,  A.D.40.  If  not  reared 
at  Rome,  he  must,  at  least,  have  completed  bin 
education  there,  for  he  himself  informs  us  that 
while  yet  a  very  young  man,  he  attended  the 
lectures  of  Domiiius  Afer.  who  died  in  59.  Hav- 
ing revisited  Spain,  he  returned  from  thence 
(68)  in  the  train  of  Galba,  and  fotthwith  bcgHii 
to  practice  at  the  bar,  where  he  acquired  con- 
sidetable  reputation.  But  he  was  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished as  a  teacher  of  eloquence,  bearing 
away  the  palm  in  this  department  from  all  hia 
rivals,  and  associating  his  name,  even  to  a  prov- 
erb, with  pre-eminence  in  the  art.  Among  bis 
pupils  were  numbered  Ptiny  the  younger  and  th« 
two  grand-nephews  of  Domitian.  By  this  princs 
he  was  invested  with  the  insignia  and  tiile  of 
consul  {eonsuUria  onamenta),  and  is,  mureover, 
celebrated  as  the  first  public  instructor  who,  ir 
virtue  of  the  endowment  by  Vespasian,  received 
a  regular  salary  from  the  imperial  exchequer. 
After  having  devoted  twenty  years,  commenc- 
ing probably  with  69,  to  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fession, he  retired  into  private  life,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died  about  1 18.  The  great  work 
of  Qointilian  is  a  complete  system  of  rhetoric 
in  twelve  books,  entitled  De  Iiutiiutione  Orato- 
ria  lAiri  XII.,  or  sometimes  InatittUionet  Ora- 
toria,  dedicated  to  his  friend  Marcellus  Victo- 
rius,  himself  a  celebrated  orator,  and  a  favorite 
at  court.  It  was  written  during  tbe  reign  of 
Domitian,  while  the*anthor  was  discharging  his 
duties  as  preceptor  to  the  sons  of  the  emperor's 
niece.  In  a  short  preface  to  his  bookseller  Try- 
pho,  he  acquaints  us  that  he  commenced  this 
undertaking  after  be  had  retired  from  his  labors 
as  a  public  instmctor  (probably  in  89),  and  that 
he  finished  his  task  in  little  more  than  two  years. 
The  first  book  contains  a  dissertation  on  the 
preliminary  training  requisite  before  a  youth 
can  enter  directly  upon  the  studies  necessary 
to  mould  an  accomplished  orator,  and  presents 
us  with  a  carefblly-uetched  outline  of  the  meth- 
od to  be  paraned  in  educating  children,  from 
the  time  they  leave  the  cradle  until  they  pass 
ftom  the  bands  of  the  grammarian.  In  the  sec- 
ond book  we  find  an  exposition  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  rhetoric,  togeUier  with  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  nature  or  essence  of  the  art.  I'hc 
five  following  are  devoted  to  invention  and 
arrangement  (imeHtio,  ditpotitio} ;  the  eighth, 
ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh,  to  composition  (in- 
cluding tbe  proper  ose  of  the  figures  of  speech) 
and  delivery,  comprised  under  the  general  term 
elocutio ;  and  the  last  is  occupied  with  what  the 
author  considers  by  far  the  most  important  por- 
tion of  his  project,  an  inquiry,  namely,  into  va- 
rioos  circumstances  not  included  in  a  course  of 
Bobolastic  diaci|riiiie,  bat  ossential  to  the  forma 
tion  of  a  perfect  pnhllc  speaker,  such  as  his 
manners;  bis  moral  cbaiader;  the  pHnciples 
by  which  he  must  be  guided  in  undertaking,  in 
preparing,  and  in  conducting  causes ;  the  pe- 
culiar style  of  eloquence  which  he  may  adopt 
with  greatest  advantage ;  the  collateral  studiea 
to  be  parsoed  ;^he  age  at  which  it  is  most  suit- 
able to  commence  pleading ;  the  necessity  of 
retiring  before  the  powers  begin  to  fail ;  and 
various  other  kindred  topics.  This  productioa 
bears  tbroughoat  tbe  impress  of  a  cdear,  touod 
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judgment,  keen  discrimination,  and  pure  taste, 
impruved  by  extensive  reading,  deep  refiection, 
and  l&Rg  practice.  The  diction  is  higlily  polish- 
ed and  '  jry  graceful.  The  sections  which  pos- 
sess the  greatest  interest  fur  general  readers  are 
Iboso  chapters  in  the  first  book  which  relate  to 
«IementBi7  education,  and  the  commencenieot 
of  the  tenth  book,  which  furnishes  as  with  a 
compressed  but  spirited  history  of  Greek  and 
Roman  literature.  There  are  also  extant  one 
hundred  and  sixty-four  declamations  under  the 
name  of  Quintilian,  nineteen  of  considerable 
length;  the  remaining  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five,  which  form  the  concluding  poTtion  only 
at  a  collection  which  ori^nall^  extended  to 
three  hundred  and  eighty-eight  pieces,  are  mere 
skeletons  or  fragments.  No  one  believes  these 
to  be  the  genuine  productions  of  Quintilian,  and 
few  suppose  that  they  proceeded  from  any  one 
iodividual.  They  apparently  belong  not  only  to 
different  persons,  but  to  diffbrent  periods,  and 
neither  in  style  nor  In  substance  do  they  offer 
any  thing  which  is  either  attractive  or  useful. 
Some  scholars  suppose  that  the  anonjrmoas  Dt- 
alogu»  de  Oratonbus,  usually  printed  among  the 
works  of  Tacitus,  ought  to  be  assigned  to  Quin- 
tilian. I^e  best  editions  of  Quintilian  are  by 
Baimann,  2  vols.  4to,  Lug.  Bat.,  1730 ;  by  Ges- 
ner,  4to.  Gott. , 1 738 ;  and  1^  Spalding  and  Zompt, 
8  rota.  870,  Lips.,  1798-18S9. 

QoiRTiLLes,  M.  AoiiuDB,  the  brother  of  the 
Emperor  M.  Aurelias  Claudius,  was  elevated  to 
the  throne  by  the  troops  whom  he  commanded 
at  Aquileia  in  A.D.  270.  But  as  the  army  at 
Sirmium,  where  Claudius  died,  had  proclaimed 
Aarelian  emperor,  Quintillus  pnt  an  end  to  his 
own  life,  seeing  himself  deserted  his  own 
soldiers,  to  whom  the  rigor  of  bis  dbeipline  had 
given  ofl^nce. 

T.  QdintIdb  CiprroLiNiis  Barbatus,  a  cele- 
brated general  in  the  early  history  of  the  repub- 
lic, ana  equally  distinguished  in  the  internal 
history  of  the  state.  He  frequently  acted  as 
mediator  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians, 
with  both  of  whom  he  was  held  in  the  highest 
esteem.  He  was  six  times  consul,  namely,  in 
B.C.  471,  468,  465,  446,  443,  439.  Several  of 
his  descendants  held  the  consutehip,  but  none 
of  these  require  mention  except  T.  Qdihtius 
Pennds  CAPtTOLiirue  Caispimrs,  who  was  con- 
sul 208,  and  was  defeated  by  Hannibal. 

QoiHTirs,  an  eminent  phjwician  at  Rome  in 
the  former  half  of  the  second  century  after 
Jhrist.  He  was  so  much  superior  to  bis  med- 
tcal  colleagues  that  they  grew  jealous  of  his 
eminence,  and  formed  a  sort  of  coalition  against 
dim,  and  forced  him  to  quit  the  city  by  charg- 
ing him  with  killing  his  patients.  He  died  about 
A.D.  148. 

QoiNTus  CotrTna.    Vid.  Coktids. 

QoiNTiTs  SMTiMtri  (KoZfrof  "StfoipwHoO,  cam.- 
iiionly  called  QontrcB  Cai,abbk,  from  the  eir- 
Snmstanoe  that  the  first  copy  through  which  his 
poem  became  known  was  found  in  a  convent  at 
Otranto  in  Calabria.  He  was  the  author  of  an 
epic  poem  in  fourteen  books,  entitled  tit  fte^ 
'iy«>Mr,orin^aX«]r<jFu*a^9pu.  Scarcely  any 
thing  is  known  of  his  personal  nistory ;  bat  it 
appears  most  probable  that  he  lived  toward  the 
end  of  the  fourth  centory^after  Christ.  The 
natters  treated  of  in  bis  poem  are  tiie  events 
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of  the  Trojan  war  from  the  deatti  of  Hector  to 
the  return  of  the  Greeks.  In  phraseology,  sim- 
iles, and  other  technicalities.  Quintua  closely 
copied  Homer.  The  materials  for  his  poem  he 
found  in  the  works  of  the  earlier  poets  of  the 
epic  cycle.  But  not  a  single  poetical  idea  of 
his  own  seems  ever  to  have  inspired  him.  His 
gods  and  heroes  are  alike  devoid  of  all  charac- 
ter; every  thing  like  pathos  or  moral  intert'&i 
was  quite  beyond  his  {Mwers.  With  respect  tu 
chronology,  his  poem  is  as  punctual  as  a  Anry. 
His  style,  however,  is  clear,  and  marked  on  the 
whole  by  purity  and  ^ood  taste,  without  any 
bombast  or  exa^eratioa.  There  can  be  little 
donbt  that  his  work  Is  nothing  more  than  an  am- 
[dification  or  remodelling  of  the  poems  of  Arc- 
tinus  and  Lesches.  He  appears  to  have  also 
made  diligent  use  of  ApoUosiua.  The  best  edi- 
tion is  by  Tychaen,  Strasburg,  1807 :  [it  is  also 
contained  in  the  Poaa  Epia  Graei  Mmara,  in 
Didot's  Bibliotheca  Oneea,  Paris,  1840.] 

Qoiiiifius  MoNS.    Vid.  Rova. 

QdieIitds,  a  Sabine  word,  perhaps  derived 
from  quirit,  a  lance  or  spear.  It  occurs  first 
of  all  as  the  name  of  Romulus,  after  he  had 
been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  divinity  ;  and  ilie 
festival  celebrated  in  his  honor  bore  the  name 
of  Qitirinalia.  It  is  also  used  as  a  snrname  of 
Mars,  Janus,  and  even  of  Angnstus. 

QpiaiNds,  P.  SoLPicIns,  was  a  native  of  Lann 
vium,  and  of  obscure  origiu,  but  was  raised  to 
the  highest  honors  by  Augustus.  He  was  con- 
sul B.C.  IS,  and  subsequently  carried  on  war 
against  some  of  the  robber  tribes  dwelling  in 
the  mountains  of  Cilicta.  In  B.C.  1,  Augus- 
tus appointed  him  to  direct  the  counsels  of  ht» 
grandaon  C.  Cesar,  then  in  Armenia.  Some 
yean  afterward,  bat  not  befine  A  J).  6,  be  was 
appointed  governor  of  Syria,  and  while  in  thi» 
office  be  took  a  census  of  the  Jewish  people. 
This  is  the  statement  of  Josephus,  and  appears 
to  be  at  variance  with  that  of  Lake,  who  speaks 
88  if  the  censas  or  enrollment  of  cjrenius  (i.<.. 
QnirinoB)  was  made  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
Christ.  Quirinns  had  been  married  to  JEmilia 
Lepida,  whom  he  divorced :  hot  in  A.D.  20, 
twenty  years  after  the  divorce,  he  brought  an 
accusation  against  her.  The  conduct  of  Quiri- 
nns  met  with  general  disapprobation  as  harsh 
and  revengeful.  He  died  in  A.D.  Si,  and  was 
honored  with  a  paHie  liinenL 

QoizA  (Ktwi^s :  now  Oita,  near  Ormm),  n  mn- 
nicipium  on  the  eoaatof  ManrManiaCiMBrien 
sis,  in  Northern  Afiioa,  forty  Romnn  miles  west 
of  Arsenaria. 

R. 

Raamsbb  or  RiHEBKB  (IJCX.  'Pofitixa^},  a  city 
of  Lower  Egypt,  built  as  a  treasura  eity  by  tlie 
captive  Israelites  under  the  onnression  of  the 
Pharaoh  "  who  knew  not  Joaeph**  (Ezod-,  i., 
II),  and  nsnally  identified  with  Hbroopolis. 

Rabatbhoba  ('Pa6a$fi66a,i.e.,  Rabbath-Moab 
in  the  Old  Testament ;  also  called  Rabbab,  Ar. 
Ar.-Moab,  and  afterward  AreopAlis :  now  Jialh 
bah),  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Moabites,  lay  in 
a  fertile  plain  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  aonth  of  Uie  River  Amon,  in  the  di»> 
trict  of  Moabitis  in  A^ia  Petrm,  en:,  acoor]< 
ing  to  the  latter  ditiaion  of  the  proviorea.  i* 
Palsstina  Tertia. 
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RABtiiTAUinJL  ('PaSaraftavat  i.  Rabbath- 
Amiiiori  in  ihe  Old  Testament;  ruins  at  Am- 
mon),  the  ancient  rapital  of  the  Ammonites,  lay 
in  Pereea,  on  a  southern  tributary  of  tbe  Jabbok, 
northeast  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Ptolemy  II.  Pbil- 
adelphus  gave  it  the  name  of  Pbiladklpria,  and 
it  long  continued  a  flourishing  ant)  splendid  oily. 

RabikIus.  1.  C,  an  aged  senator,  waa  ac- 
cused in  B.C.  63,  by  T.  Labienus,  tribune  of  tbe 
Diebs,  of  having  put  to  death  the  tribuse  L.Ap- 
puleius  Saturninus  in  100,  nearly  forty  years 
before.  Ftd.Sj.TUBinHos.  "the  accoeatioa  was 
set  OD  foot  at  the  instigatioti  of  Cksbf,  who 
judged  it  necessary  to  deter  the  senate  from 
resorting  to  arms  against  the  popular  party. 
To  make  the  warning  still  more  striking,  La- 
bienus did  not  proceed  against  him  on  the  charge 
uf  majettoM,  but  revived  tbe  old  accusation  of 
perdueUio,v/hich  had  been  discontinued  for  some 
^oturies,  since  peTBOos  found  guilty  of  the  lat- 
ter crime  were  given  over  to  the  public  execo- 
tioner  and  hanged  on  the  accursed  tree.  The 
D^ttmviri  PerdaeUimi*  appointed  to  try  Rabiri- 
lis  were  C.  Caessr  himself  and  his  relative  L. 
Ctesar.  With  such  judges  the  result  could  not 
be  doubtful;  Rabirius  was  forthwith  condemned; 
and  the  sentence  of  death  would  have  been  car- 
ried into  effect,  had  he  not  availed  himaelf  of 
bis  right  of  appeal  to  the  people  in  tbe  eomitis 
of  tbe  centuries.  The  case  excited  the  great- 
est interest,  since  it  was  not  simply  the  life  or 
death  of  Rabirius,  but  tbe  power  and  author- 
ity of  the  senate,  which  were  at  stake.  Rabir- 
ius waa  defended  by  Cicero ;  bnt  tbe  eloquence 
of  his  advocate  was  of  no  avaiU  and  the  peoide 
would  have  ratified  tbe  decision  of  tbe  duum- 
virs, bad  not  the  meeting  been  broken  ap  by 
the  pr«tor  Q.  Metellus  Ceter,  who  removed 
the  military  fiag  which  floated  on  the  Janicu- 
luiQ.  This  was  in  accordance  with  an  ancient 
custom,  which  was  intended  to  prevent  the 
Campus  Martins  from  being  snrprised  by  an  en- 
emy when  the  territory  of  Rome  scarcely  ex- 
tended beyond  the  boundaries  of  tbe  city. — 2. 
C.  Rabirius  Postchos,  was  the  son  of  the  us- 
ter  of  the  preceding.  He  was  born  after  tbe 
death  of  his  father,  whence  his  surname  Pos- 
tumus ;  snd  he  was  adopted  by  bis  uncle,  whence 
his  name  C.  Rabirius.  He  had  lent  large  sums 
of  money  to  Ptolemy  Auletes ;  and  after  the  res- 
toration of  Ptolemy  to  bis  kingdom  by  means  of 
Gabinius  in  B.C.  66,  Rabirius  repaired  to  Alex- 
andrea,  and  was  invested  by  Uie  king  with  the 
office  of  Diacetes,  or  chief  treasurer.  In  this 
office  he  had  to  amass  money  both  for  himself 
and  for  Gabinius  ;  but  his  extortions  were  so 
terrible  that  Ptolemy  had  him  apprehended,  ei- 
ther to  secure  him  against  tbe  wrath  of  tbe 
people,  or  to  satisfy  their  indignation,  lest  they 
sboDld  drive  him  again  from  his  kingdom.  Ra- 
birius escaped  from  prison,  probably  through  the 
connivance  of  the  king,  and  returned  to  Rome. 
Here  a  trial  awaited  him.  Gabinius  had  been 
sentenced  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  on  account  of  bis 
extortions  in  Egypt ;  and  as  he  was  unable  to 
pay  this  fine,  a  euit  was  instituted  against  Ra- 
birina,  who  was  liable  to  make  up  tbe  deficien- 
cy if  it  could  be  proved  that  he  had  received 
any  of  the  money  of  which  Gabinius  bad  ille- 
gally become  possessed.  Rabirius  was  defend- 
ed 1^  Cicero,  and  was  probablv  condemned.  He 


is  mentioneJ  at  a  later  time  (46)  as  servinf 
under  Casar,  who  sent  him  from  Africa  into 
Sicily,  in  order  to  obtain  provisions  for  his  army. 
—3.  A  Roman  poet,  who  lived  in  the  last  years 
of  the  republic,  and  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Civil 
Wars.  A  portion  of  this  poem  was  found  at 
Herculaneum,  and  was  edited  by  Kreyssig,  un- 
der tbe  title  '•  Carminii  Lalini-de  hello  Ania- 
co  8.  Atexandrino  fragmenla,"  4to,  Schneeberc, 
1814. 

RacilIus,  L.,  tribune  of  the  pleba  B.C.  66, 
and  a  warm  friend  of  Cicero  and  of  Lentulus 
Sptnther.  In  the  civil  war  Racilius  espoused 
Cesar's  party,  and  was  with  his  army  in  Spain 
in  48.  There  he  entered  into  the  conspiracy 
formed  against  the  life  of  Q.  Cassias  Longinus. 
the  governor  of  that  province,  and  was  put  to 
death,  with  the  other  conspirators,  by  Longinus. 

Radaoai8us,  a  Scythian,  invaded  Italy  at  the 
head  of  a  formidable  host  of  bart>arian8  in  tbe 
reign  of  tbe  Emperor  Honorius.  He  waa  de- 
feated by  StUitdio,  near  Florence,  in  AJ).  408, 
and  was  put  to  death  after  Uie  baule,  altbough 
he  bad  capitulated  on  condition  that  hia  lue 
should  be  saved. 

[Rati  (more  correct  than  Rhoti).  Vid. 

RHiBTIA.] 

Raka  or  AniHATHJU  ( "Pa/iO,  'AptfiaSata : 
now  Er-JUm),  a  town  of  Judna,  north  of  Jeru- 
salem, in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim,  frequently 
mentioned  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

Rahbaoia  CPaftSaxia),  the  chief  city  of  the 
OritK,  on  the  coast  of  Gedroaia,c(donizod  by 
Alexander  tbe  Great. 

Ramitha.    Vid.  Laodioba,  No.  3. 

Raxsks,  the  name  of  many  kings  of  Egypt  of 
the  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  twentieth  dy- 
nasties. It  was  during  this  era  that  most  of 
the  great  monuments  of  Egypt  were  erected, 
and  the  name  is  consequently  of  frequent  occur- 
rence on  these  monuments,  where  it  appears 
under  the  form  of  RametMu.  In  Julius  Africa- 
Dua  and  Eusebius  it  is  written  Ramtet,  Same- 
au,  or  RamwM.  The  most  celebrated  of  the 
kings  of  this  name  is,  however,  usually  called  Se- 
sostris  by  the  Greek  writers.    Vid.  Sbbostbis. 

Raphama  or  RAPHARBiS  I'Pa^viai :  ruins  at 
Rafaniat),  a  city  of  Syria,  in  the  district  of  Cas- 
siotis,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Lebanon. 

Raphia  or  Raphba  (To^o,  'Pdfeta  :  now  Re- 
pha),  a  sea-port  town  in  tbe  exbeme  southwest 
of  Palestine,  beyond  Gaxa,  on  the  edge  of  tbe 
desert.  Having  been  destroyed  in  aomo  man- 
ner unknown  to  os,  it  was  restored  by  Gabini- 
us.— [At  this  place  Ptolemy  Htilopator  gained 
a  decisive  victory  over  Antiochos  the  Great. 
Vid.  Ptolkhy.] 

[Rapo,  a  RuUlian  warrior  in  the  army  cf 
Turnns,  slew  Parthenius.] 

RASENiK.    Vid.  Etkubia. 

RatiasIa  (now  Arxer  Pdania),  an  important 
town  in  Mcraia  Superior,  on  the  Danube,  the 
head-quarters  of  a  Roman  legion,  and  tbe  sta- 
tion of  one  of  the  Roman  fleets  on  tbe  Danube. 

Ratouaous  or  RotosIous  (now  JIo»eit),  the 
chief  town  of  tbe  Vellocasses  in  Gallia  Lugdu- 
nensis. 

RaudIi  Campi.    Vid.  Cahpi  Raudo.'  . 

Raubaoi,  a  people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  Helvetii,  on  the  west  by 
the  Sequani,  on  the  north  by  the  Tribocci,  aai 
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jn  the  east  by  the  Rhine.  They  mast  havu 
bc-ED  a  peo[)le  of  considerable  importance,  as 
iwtinty- three  thousand  or  them  are  said  to  hare 
emigrated  with  the  HelTetii  in  B.C.  6S,  and  they 
possessed  several  towns,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant were  Augusta  (now  Angtt)  and  Baailia 
(now  Basle  or  Bdli). 

Kauiunum  (now  Rom  or  Roum,  near  Ckenay), 
a  town  c>r  the  Piciones  in  Gallia  Aquitaoica, 
Bouth  or  Limonum. 

RausIdh  or  RausTa  (now  Raguto),  a  town  on 
the  coast  of  Dalmatia,  ia  not  mentioned  till  a 
late  period,  and  only  rose  into  importance  after 
the  destruction  of  Epidaurus. 

Ratenma  (Ravennas,  -atis  :  now  Ravenna), 
an  important  town  in  Gallia  Cisaipina,  on  the 
River  Bedesis,  and  about  a  mite  from  the  sea, 
though  it  is  now  about  five  miles  in  the  interior, 
in  consequence  of  the  sea  having  receded  all 
along  this  coast.  Ravenna  was  situated  in  the 
midst  of  marshes,  and  was  only  accessible  in 
une  direction  by  land,  probably  by  the  roiid  lead- 
ing from  Ariminum.  The  town  laid  claim  to  a 
high  antiquity.  It  was  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  Ttiessaliana  (Pelasgians),  and  afterward 
to  hare  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Umbrians, 
but  if  long  remained  an  inaignificant  place,  and 
its  greatness  does  not  begin  till  the  time  of  the 
empire,  when  Augustus  made  it  one  of  the  two 
chief  stations  of  the  Roman  fleet.  This  em- 
peror not  only  enlarged  the  town,  but  caused  a 
large  harbor  to  be  constructed  on  the  coast, 
capatde  of  eontaining  two  hundred  and  forty 
triremes,  and  he  connected  thu  barber  wiUi  Uie 
Po  by  means  of  a  canal  called  Fadnsa  or  Au- 
gusta Fossa.  This  harbor  was  called  Clattea, 
and  betweer.  it  and  Ravenna  a  new  town  sprung 
up,  to  which  the  name  of  Caaarea  was  given. 
All  three  were  subsequently  formed  into  one 
town,  and  were  aurrouDded  tnr  strong  fbrtifiea- 
Uons.  Raveiina  thos  aaddenly  became  one  of 
the  most  Important  placee  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
"nie  town  itaelf,  however,  was  mean  in  appear- 
ance. In  consequence  of  the  marshy  nature  of 
the  soil,  most  of  the  houses  were  built  of  wood, 
and  since  an  arm  of  the  canal  was  carried 
through  some  of  the  principal  streets,  the  com- 
munication was  carried  on  to  a  gre&t  extent  by 
gondolas,  as  in  modem  Venice,  l^etown.also, 
was  very  deficient  in  a  aapply  of  good  drinking* 
water ;  but  it  was  not  considered  unhealthy, 
Fince  the  canals  drained  the  marshes  to  a  great 
extent,  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  pre- 
vented the  waters  from  stagnating.  In  the 
neighborhood  good  wine  was  grown,  notwith- 
standing the  marshy  natoze  of  ue  soil.  When 
the  Roman  empire  was  threatened  by  the  bar- 
barians, the  emperors  of  the  West  took  up  their 
residence  at  Ravenna,  which,  on  account  of  its 
situation  and  its  fortifications,  was  regarded  as 
impregnable.  After  the  downfall  of  the  West- 
ern empire,  Tbeodoric  also  made  it  the  cipital 
of  liis  kingdom ;  and  after  the  OTerthroit  o.  be 
Gothic  dominion  by  Narses,  it  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  exarchs  or  the  governors  of  the 
Byzantine  empire  in  Italy  till  the  Lombards 
took  the  town,  A.D.  752.  The  modern  Ravenna 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  town ;  the 
village  Porto  di  Fuori  on  the  site  of  Ccearea ; 
8od  the  andent  harbor  is  called  Port;  Vaekio 
M  Cawiimo. 
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ReiTB  ( Reatinus  :  now  Rieti ).  an  nni-ienl 
town  of  the  Sabines  in  Central  Italy,  said  tc 
have  been  fbunded  by  the  Aborigines  or  Pelas- 
gians, was  situated  on  the  I^aens  Velinaa  and 
the  Via  Salaria.  It  was  the  chief  place  of  aa- 
sembly  for  the  Sabines,  and  was  subsequently 
a  preefectura  or  a  municipium.  The  valley  in 
which  Reate  was  situated  was  so  beautiful  that 
it  received  the  name  of  Tempt;  and  in  its 
neighborhood  is  the  celebrated  waterlhU,  wbicli 
is  now  known  under  the  name  of  the  tali  of 
Ttmi  or  the  Cateade  delU  Marmore.^  This 
waterfall  owed  its  origin  to  a  canal  constmcied 
by  M'.  Curius  Dentatus,  in  order  to  carry  off" 
the  superfluous  waters  from  the  Lake  Velinua 
into  the  River  Nar.  It  falls  into  this  river  from 
a  height  of  one  hundred  and  forty  feet.  By  this 
undertaking,  the  Reatini  gained  a  large  qnan- 
tity  of  land,  which  was  called  Rosea  Rura 
Reate  was  celebrated  for  its  mules  and  asses. 

RebIlus,  C.  CANiNlns,  one  of  Cesar's  legatee 
in  Gaul  and  in  tlie  civil  war.  On  the  last  day 
of  December  in  B.C.  45,  on  the  sudden  death 
of  the  consul  Q.  Fabius  Maximua,  Caesar  made 
Rebilus  consul  for  the  few  remaining  hours  of 
the  day. 

RtmcSLDB,  a  Roman  divinity,  who  had  a  ten 
pie  near  the  Porta  Capena,  and  who  was  believ- 
ed  to  hare  received  his  name  from  having  in- 
duced Hannibal,  when  he  was  near  the  gates  of 
the  city,  to  return  ^redire)  southward.  A  place 
on  the  Apptan  road,  near  the  second  mile-^oaa 
from  the  city,  was  called  Campus  Redictili. 
This  divinity  was  probably  one  of  the  Lares  of 
the  city  of  Rome. 

Redonbb,  a  people  in  the  interior  of  Galii* 
Lugdunensis,  whose  chief  town  was  Cftadate 
(now  Rennet). 

Rbduz,  t.  e.,  "  the  divinity  who  leads  the  trav- 
eller badt  to  bis  home  in  safety,"  occurs  aj  ■ 
surname  of  Fortnna. 

RtOAitANos,  RsoALuIifos,  or  RiiaiLLiiars 
a  Dacian,  who  served  with  distinction  under  the 
emperors  Claudius  and  Valerian.  The  Mne- 
sians,  terrified  by  the  cruelties  inflicted  by  GJ- 
lienus  on  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  re- 
bellion oflngennus,  suddenly  proclainiedR^ali- 
anns  emperor,  and  quickly,  with  the  eoBseot  of 
the  soldiers,  in  a  new  fit  of  alarm,  pat  him  tc 
death,  A.I).  863.  Hence  be  is  enumerated  umng 
the  thirty  tyrants. 

Reciah A  (now  ViUa  de  Ravna),  a  town  in  His 
pania  Bslica,  on  the  road  from  Hiapalis  ti- 
Emerita. 

RioiLLDH,  a  small  place  in  the  Sab;ne  terri- 
tory, fnmi  which  Appins  Claudius  migrated  tr 
Rome.  Its  site  is  nnceitafn,  as  it  disappeared 
at  an  early  period. 

Reoillus,  iCiilLlus.  1.  M.,  had  been  dcid. 
ed  consul,  with  T.  Otacilius,  for  B.C.  314.  Ly 
the  centuria  prterogativa,  and  would  have  been 
elected  had  not  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  who  pre- 
sided at  the  comitia,  pointed  oat  that  there  war 
need  of  generals  of  more  experience  to  cope 
with  Hannibal.  Regillos  died  in  806,  at  whieh 
time  he  is  spoken  of  as  Flamen  Haitialis. — 8. 
L.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  prstor  190,  wbeo 
he  received  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  the  war 
against  Antiochus. 

RcoiLLns  Lacds,  a  lake  in  Latium,  memo- 
rable for  the  victory  gained  on  its  banks  hg  tha 
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ftranans  over  tbe  Latios,  B.C.  498.  Jt  was  east 
ur  Roue,  in  tbe  lorritory  of  Tuscu  uni,  and  be- 
tween Lavicum  and  Gabii ;  but  it  can  not  be 
Identified  with  certainty  with  any  modern  lake, 
it  perhaps  occupied  the  site  of  the  vaUey  of 
liikoro,  which  ia  now  dry. 

liisixDM  or  Cabtba  Rksiita  (now  Regem- 
SHTg),  a  Roman  fortress  in  Vindelioia,  on  tbe 
[tenube,  and  on  the  road  leading  to  Vindohona, 
was  the  head  quarters  of  a  Roman  legion. 

RcoiDK  Fldmen.    Vid.  Naabhaloba. 

RBaiiFH  LbpIpi,  Rkoivh  LepIooh,  or  oimply 
R.E0IDM,  also  Foauif  Lbpidi  (Regienses  a  Le- 
pidu  :  now  Reggio),  a  town  of  the  Boii  in  Gallia 
Cisalpina,  between  Mutina  and  Tarentura,  which 
was  probably  made  a  colony  by  tbe  consul  M. 
iGmilius  Lepidus,  when  be  constmeted  tbe 
j£milia  Via  throngh  Cisalpine  Ganl.  though  we 
have  no  record  of  the  foandation  of  the  colony. 

RaGucDfl,  M.  AquilIdb,  w&a  one  of  the  dela- 
torea  or  infbrmera  in  tbe  time  of  Nero,  and  thos 
rose  from  poverty  to  great  wealth.  Under  Do- 
mitian  be  Tesamed  bta  old  trade,  and  became 
one  of  the  instroments  of  that  tyrants  cruelty. 
He  aorvived  Domittao,  and  is  frequently  spoken 
of  by  Pliny  with  the  greatest  detestation  and 
contempt  Martial,  on  the  contrary,  who  flat- 
tered all  the  creatures  of  Domitian,  celebrates 
the  virtues,  the  wisdom,  and  tbe  eloquence  of 
R^ulus. 

RxoDLUfl,  ATitlDs.  1.  M  .  consul  B.C.  8S6, 
carried  on  war  agaioabthe  Sidicini. — 2.  M.,  con- 
Bol  SM,  carried  on  war  against  the  Samnitea. — 
3.  M.,  consul  267,  conquered  the  Sallentini,  took 
the  town  of  Brundisium,  and  obtained,  in  con- 
sequence, the  honor  of  a  triumph.  In  266  he 
was  consul  a  second  time  with  L.  Hanlius  Vulso 
Longua.  Tbe  two  consuls  defeated  tbe  Cartha- 
ginian fleet,  and  afterward  landed  in  Africa  with 
a  la^  force.  They  met  with  great  and  strik- 
ing success ;  and  after  Manlius  retnmed  to 
Uome  with  half  of  the  army,  Regulus  remained 
in  Africa  with  the  other  half,  and  prosecuted 
the  war  with  the  utmost  vigor.  The  Cartha- 
ginian generals  IJasdnibal,  Bostar,  and  Hamil- 
cftT  avoided  tbe  plains,  where  their  cavalry  and 
bl^bants  would  have  given  tbem  an  advant^ 
over  the  Roman  army,  and  withdrew  into  the 
CDOuntaiDs.  There  they  were  attacked  by  Reg- 
ulus, and  defeated  with  great  toes ;  fifteen  thou- 
sand men  are  said  to  have  been  killed  in  battle, 
and  five  thousand  men,  with  eighteen  elephants, 
to  have  been  taken.  The  Carthaginiao  troops 
retired  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  Regu- 
lus now  overran  the  country  without  opposition. 
Nomerons  towns  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  among  others  Tunis,  at  the  distance 
of  only  twenty  miles  from  the  capital.  The 
Carthaginians,  m  despair,  seat  a  herald  to  Reg- 
ains to  solicit  peace.  But  the  Roman  general 
would  only  grant  it  on  such  intolerable  terms 
that  the  Carthaginians  resolved  to  continne  tbe 
war  and  bold  out  to  the  last  In  tbe  midst  of 
their  distress  and  alarm,  success  came  to  them 
from  an  unexpected  quarter.  Among  the  Greek 
mercenaries  who  had  lately  arrived  at  Carthage 
was  a  Lacedaemonian  of  the  name  of  Xanthip- 
pus.  He  pointed  out  to  the  Carthaginians  that 
their  defeat  was  owing  to  the  incompetency  of 
Ibeir  generals,  and  not  to  the  S'jperiority  of  the 
Roman  anna ;  and  he  inspired  such  confidence 


in  the  people  that  he  was  forthwith  ptaced  at 
the  bead  of  their  troops.  Relying  on  his  li>uf 
thousand  cavalry  and  one  hundred  elephants, 
Xanthippus  boldly  marched  into  the  open  coun- 
try to  meet  the  enemy.  In  the  battle  which  en- 
sued, Regulus  was  totally  defeated  ;  thirty  thou- 
sand of  his  men  were  slain  ;  scarcely  two  tbna 
sand  escaped  to  Clypea  ;  and  Regulus  himsell 
was  taken  prisoner,  with  five  hundred  more 
(B  C.  S56).  Regulus  remained  in  captivity  fei 
the  next  five  years,  till  250,  when  the  Caitha* 
giniana,  after  their  defeat  by  tbe  proctonsul  Ma- 
tellus,  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  to  solicit  peace, 
or  at  least  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  They  al- 
lowed Regulus  to  accompany  the  ambassadors 
on  tbe  promise  that  be  would  return  to  Carthage 
if  their  proposals  were  declined,  thinking  that  be 
would  persuade  his  countrymen  to  agree  to  aii 
exchange  of  prisoners  in  order  to  obtain  his  own 
liberty.  This  embassy  of  Regulus  is  one  of  tfje 
most  celebrated  stories  in  Roman  history.  The 
orators  and  poets  related  how  Regulus  at  first 
refused  to  enter  the  oity  as  a  tiave  of  the  Car^ 
thaginians ;  how  afterward  be  would  not  give 
his  opinion  is  the  senate,  as  ho  had  ceased  by 
his  captivity  to  be  a  member  of  that  illustrioos 
body  ;  how,  at  length,  when  he  was  allowed  by 
the  Romans  to  speak,  he  endeavored  to  dissuade 
the  senate  from  assenting  to  a  peace,  or  even 
to  an  exchange  of  prisoners  ;  and  when  he  saw 
tliem  wavering,  from  their  desire  of  redeeming 
him  from  captivity,  how  he  told  them  that  the 
Carthaginians  had  given  him  a  slow  poison, 
which  would  soon  terminate  his  life  ;  and  how, 
finally,  when  the  senate,  through  his  influence, 
refused  the  ofihrs  of  the  Carthaginiaus,  he 
firmly  resisted  all  the  persuasions  of  his  friends 
to  remain  in  Rome,  and  returned  to  Carthage, 
where  a  ourtyr's  death  awaited  him.  On  his 
arrival  at  OarUiage  ha  is  said  to  have  been  pat 
to  death  with  the  most  excruciating  tortures. 
It  was  related  that  he  was  placed  in  a  chest 
covered  over  in  tbe  inside  with  iron  naila,  and 
thus  perished ;  and  other  writers  slated,  in  ad- 
dition, that  after  his  eyelids  had  been  cut  off, 
he  was  first  thrown  into  a  daric  dungeon,  and 
then  suddenly  exposed  to  the  full  rays  of  a 
buming  sun.  When  the  news  of  the  barbarous 
death  of  Regnlus  reached  Rome,  the  senate  Is 
said  to  have  given  Hamilcar  and  Bostar,  two 
of  the  noblest  Carthaginian  prisoners,  to  the 
family  of  Regulus,  who  revenged  themselves 
by  putting  toem  to  death  with  cruel  tormenta. 
This  celebrated  tale,  however,  has  not  been  al- 
lowed to  pass  without  question  in  modern  times. 
Many  writers  supposed  that  it  was  invented  in 
order  to  excuse  the  cruelties  perpetrated  by  the 
family  of  Regulus  on  the  Carthaginian  prison- 
ers committed  to  their  custody.  Regulus  was 
one  of  the  favorite  characters  of  early  Roman 
story.  Not  only  was  be  celebrated  on  account 
of  bia  h«oism  in  glvms  tbe  senate  advice  which 
secured  blm  a.martyrs  death,  bat  also  on  ac- 
count of  his  frugality  and  simplicity  of  life. 
Like  Fabricius  and  Curius,  he  lived  on  his  he- 
reditary farm,  which  be  cultivated  with  his  own 
hands ;  and  subsequent  ages  loved  to  tell  how 
he  petitioned  the  senate  for  his  recall  ftx>m 
Africa  when  he  was  in  the  full  career  of  vio- 
toty,  as  bis  farm  was  going  to  ruin  in  bis  ab- 
sei:ee,aj)d  his  family  was  aufihring  from  want. 
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—4-  C,  surnamed  Sbrranus,  consul  257,  wlien 
We  defeated  tbo  Cartliaginian  fleet  ofT  the  Li- 
parcan  islands,  and  obtained  poaaession  of  the 
islands  o(  Lipara  and  Melite.  He  was  consul 
a  second  time  in  290  with  L.  Manliua  Vulso. 
The  tuo  consuls  undertook  the  siege  of  Lily- 
beuir. ;  but  they  were  foiled  in  their  attempts 
to  carry  the  place  by  storm,  and  after  losing  a 
great  number  of  men,  were  obliged  to  turn  the 
aiege  into  a  blockade.  This  Reiiulua  ia  the  first 
Atllias  who  bears  the  surname  Semnua,  which 
afterward  became  the  name  nf  a  distinct  family 
in  the  gens.  The  origin  of  this  name  is  spoken 
of  under  SsRBAnirs.-^fi.  M.,  son  of  No.  3,  was 
consul  227,  and  again  217,  in  the  latter  of  which 
years  he  was  elected  to  supply  the  place  of  G. 
Flaminius,  who  had  Allen  in  the  battle  of  the 
Trasimene  T^ke.  He  was  eenaor  in  Sl4.— 6. 
C,  consul  226,  conquered  the  Sardinians,  who 
had  revolted.  On  his  return  to  Italy  he  fonght 
against  the  Gauls,  and  fell  in  the  battle. 

Rbh  Apollinares  (now  Riez),  a  Roman  col- 
ony in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  with  the  surname 
Julia  Augusta,  east  of  the  River  Druentia,  north 
of  Forum  Vuconii,  and  northwest  of  Forum 
Julii. 

RshbiIna  or  RoHtsiiiTA  (now  Mnatgpka  Fa- 

latika),  a  town  in  Mtesia  Superior,  between  Nai- 
BU3  and  Serdica. 

Ram  or  Rhbhi,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  inhabited  the  country 
through  which  the  Axona  flowed,  and  'were 
bonnoed  on  the  sooth  bj  the  Nervii,  on  the 
southeast  by  the  Veromandui,  on  the  east  by 
the  Suessionea  and  Bellovaci,  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Nervii.  They  formed  an  alliance  with 
Caesar  when  the  rest  of  the  Be)^  made  war 
against  him,  B.C.  67.  Their  chief  town  was 
Ihirocortoruai,  afterward  called  Remi  (now 

RemuIos  Palwox.    Ftd.  Falcon. 

RbHVS.     Vid.  RoHDLDfl. 

[RcpEirrtiiira,  CALPoamrs,  a  centurion  in  the 
army  in  Germany,  was  put  to  death  on  account 
of  hia  fidelity  to  the  Emperor  Galba,  A.D.  69.] 

ResAiNA,  Rkbaha,  RaeiNA  ('Piaaiva,  'Piatva : 
now  RttM-el-Ain),  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  near 
the  sources  of  the  Chaboras,  on  the  road  from 
Carrw  toNisibis.  After  its  restoration  and  for- 
tification by  TheodoaioB,  It  was  called  Thsodo- 
aiorous  (Qeiidoai<r6KoXit).  Whether  it  is  the 
same  as  the  Resen  of  the  01dTeBtament(Gf<ii., 
T.,  IS)  seems  very  doubtful. 

RsBTio,  AhtIus.  I.  The  author  of  a  8ump< 
taary  law  of  uncertain  date,  but  passed  after 
the  aumptoBiT  law  of  the  consul  Emilias  Le- 
pidos,  B.C.  78,  and  befbre  the  one  of  CKaar. — 
2.  Probably  a  son  of  the  preMding,  proacrU>ed 
by  the  triumvirs  in  43,  but  prcaerred  by  the 
fidelity  of  a  slave. 

[Rrtina  (now  ffexintt,  east  of  Portki),  a  vil- 
lage on  the  coast  of  Campania,  not  Cir  from 
Pnnnontoriam  Miaenum.] 

[RBToviini  (now  Retorbio),  a  place  in  (be  in- 
tenor  of  Liguria.] 

RiDDioin,  a  people  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Albia,  north  of  the 
T^ngobardi. 

Rax,  MABcfas.  1.  Q.,  pnetor  B.C.  144,  boilt 
the  aqueduet  called  Afua  Mcreie,  which  waa 
voe  of  the  most  important  at  Rome.  Ku(.  Roma, 
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XIV.,  p.  753  —2  Q.,  consul  1 19  ounded  in  tn^ 
year  the  colony  of  Narbo  Mart.us  in  Gaul,  and 
carried  on  war  againat  the  Stsni.  a  Ltgurian 
people  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.— 3.  Q  ,  consul 
68,  and  proconsul  in  Cilicia  in  the  following 
year.  On  his  return  to  Rome  in  6C  he  sued  fu' 
a  triumph,  but  as  obstacles  were  thrown  in  the 
way  by  certain  parties,  he  remained  outside  tUi 
city  to  prosecute  his  claims,  and  was  still  there 
when  the  Catilinarian  (wnspiracy  broke  oat  in 
63.  The  senate  sent  him  to  Fesuln  to  watch 
the  movements  of  C.  Mallias  or  Manlius,  Cati- 
line's general.  [Manlius  sent  proposals  of  peace 
to  Marcius,  bnt  the  latter  refused  to  listen  to  bis 
terms  unless  he  consented  to  lay  down  hia  arms. 
Marcius  Rex  married  the  eldest  sister  of  Cio- 
dius.  He  died  before  B.C.  61,  without  leavisg 
bis  brotber>in-law  Uie  inheritance  he  bad  ex- 
pected.] 

RuA  ('P(i :  now  V(^a\  a  great  river  of  Asia, 
first  mentioned  hy  Ptolemy,  who  describes  it  as 
rising  in  the  north  of  Sarmatia,  in  two  branches, 
Rha  Occidentalia  and  Rha  Orientalis  (now  the 
Vdga  and  the  Kama),  after  the  junction  of 
which  it  flowed  southwest,  formine  the  bound- 
ary between  Sarmatia  Asiatics  antfScyihia.  till 
near  the  Tan^a  (now  Don),  where  it  suddenly 
turns  to  the  southeast,  and  falls  into  the  nonh- 
western  part  of  the  Caspian. 

RHADAHAKTHoa  ('PaSdftavdoc),  son  of  Jupiter 
(Zens)  and  Europa,  and  brother  of  King  Minos 
of  Crete.  From  fear  of  his  brother  he  fled  to 
Ocalea  in  Boeotia,  and  there  married  Alcmene. 
In  consequence  of  hit  jnstice  tbrougboQt  lif^ 
he  became,  after  hia  death,  one  of  the  judges 
in  the  lower  world. 

RsiBTlA,  a  Roman  province  south  of  the 
Danube,  was  originally  distinct  from  Vindelicia, 
and  waa  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Helvetii, 
on  the  east  by  Noricum,  on  the  north  by  Viu- 
delicta,  and  on  the  south  by  Cisalpine  Gaul,  thus 
corresponding  to  the  Griaon*  in  Swilzeriand. 
and  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Tyrol.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  first  century,  however,  Vindelicia 
was  added  to  the  province  of  Rhffitia,  whence 
Tacitus  speaks  of  Augusta  Vindelicorum  as 
situated  in  Rhaetia.  At  a  later  time  Rhtttir 
was  subdivided  into  two  provinces,  Rkatia  Pri- 
ma and  Xkcuia  Seeanda,  the  former  of  which  an 
swered  to  the  old  province  of  Rh«tia,  and  thf 
latter  to  that  of  Vinddicia.  The  boundaries 
between  the  two  provinces  are  not  accurately 
defined,  but  it  may  be  stated  in  general  that 
they  were  separated  from  each  other  by  the 
Brigantinua  Lacas  (now  Lake  of  Conttancc)  and 
the  River  (£naa  (now  Inn).  Vind^cia  n 
epoken  of  in  a  aepanite  article.  VU.  Vitmtu- 
CIA.  Rbstia  waa  a  very  mountainoua  coantiy. 
since  the  main  chain  of  the  Alps  ran  throngh 
the  greater  part  of  the  province.  These  mount- 
ains were  failed  Alpes  Rhffitics,  and  extended 
from  the  Saint  Gothard  to  the  Orteitr  by  the 
pass  by  the  Siehio;  and  in  tiiem  rose  tbe 
(Enua  (now  Inn)  and  moat  of  the  chief  riven 
in  the  north  of  Italy,  such  as  the  Athesis  [now 
Adigt),  and  the  Addua  (now  Adda).  The  val- 
leys prodnced  corn  and  excellent  wine,  the  latiei 
of  which  was  much  eateemed  in  Italy.  Aagos- 
tus  drank  Rhstian  wine  in  preference  to  all 
oUiers.  The  original  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
Uie  Rhati,  are  aaid  by  most  aocient  Triiers  u 
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hvte  been  T  scans,  who  were  driven  oat  or  the 
mirth  of  Italy  liy  the  invasion  of  the  Celts,  and 
who  louk  refuge  in  this  mountainous  district 
umler  a  leader  called  RbKtas.  Many  naodern 
writers  suppose  the  Rhaeti  and  the  Etruscans  to 
h.'ivo  been  the  same  people,  only  they  invert  the 
ancien*.  tradition,  and  believe  that  the  Khiett 
descended  froib  their  original  abodes  on  the 
Alps,  and  settled  first  in  the  nonb  of  Italy  and 
next  lit  the  country  afterward  called  Etruria. 
They  aupport  this  view  by  the  fact  that  the 
Etruscans  were  called  in  their  own  language 
Rasena,  which  seems  merely  another  form  of 
Khieti,  as  well  as  by  other  arguments,  into 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  in  this  place. 
It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  certain  conclu- 
sion respecting  the  original  population  of  the 
couDtiy.  In  the  time  of  the  Romans  the  coan- 
try  was  inhabited  by  various  Celtic  tribes.  The 
Rbsti  are  first  mentioned  by  Polybiua.  They 
were  a  brave  and  warlike  people,  and  caused 
the  Romans  much  trouble  by  their  marauding 
incursions  into  Gaul  and  the  north  of  Italy. 
They  were  not  subdued  b;  the  Romans  till  the 
reiga  of  Augustni,  and  they  ofifered  a  brave  and 
desperate  resistance  against  both  Drusua  and 
Tiberius,  who  finally  conquered  them.  Rbetia 
was  then  formed  into  a  Roman  province,  to 
which  Vindelicia  was  afterward  added,  as  has 
been  already  stated.  The  victories  of  Drusus 
and  Tiberius  were  celebrated  by  Horace  ( Carm. 
It.,  14).  The  Rheti  were  divided  into  several 
tribes,  such  as  the  Lkpohtii,  VcniroirBs,  Tri- 
BKimiii,  &o.  The  onljTtown  in  Rhstia  of  any 
importance  was  Tridsntinoh  (now  Trait). 

[Rhacotib  (Vwutk),  a  village  of  Lower 
Egypt,  afterward  iododed  io  the  city  Alexaa- 
drea.3 

RalOA  (Toyof,  'Pdyo,  'Taycui  :  'Pa>T7C(Sf  : 
rnins  at  Rat,  sootheast  of  Tehran),  the  greatest 
city  of  Media,  lay  in  the  extreme  north  of  Great 
Media,  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  mountains 
(Caspius  Mons)  which  border  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  on  the  western 
side  of  the  great  pass  through  those  mountains 
called  the  Caspin  l^Ias.  It  was  therefore  the 
key  of  Media  toward  Parthia  and  Hyrcania. 
Having  been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  it  was 
restored  by  Seleucua  Nicator,  and  named  Euko- 
PD8  (Eipair6().  In  the  Parthian  wars  it  was 
again  destroyed,  bat  it  was  rebuilt  by  Arsaces, 
and  called  Asbicia  {'ApaaKla).  In  the  Middle 
Ages  it  was  still  a  great  city  under  its  original 
name,  slightly  altered  ;  and  it  was  finally 
destroyed  by  the  Tartars  in  the  twelfth  century. 
The  surroundins  district,  which  was  a  rugged 
volcanic  region,  subject  to  frequent  earthquakes, 
was  called  Tayiav^. 

RHAHNoa  ('Paitvov^,  -ovvTOf  :  'Pa/ivoveto^  : 
now  Obrio  Kaairo),  a  demus  in  Attica,  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Mantis,  which  derived  ita  name 
from  the  rhamnus,  a  kind  of  prickly  shrub. 
CPoftvoSs  is  an  adjective,  a  contraction  of  paft- 
w6etc,  which  cornea  from  ^uitvot).  Rhamnaa 
was  situated  on  a  small  rocky  peninsula  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Attica,  sixty  stadia  from  Mar- 
athon. It  possessed  a  celebrated  temple  of 
Nemesis,  who  is  hence  called  by  the  Latin  poets 
Rhamntui^  dea  or  mrgo.  In  this  temide  there 
was  a  coijcsal  statue  of  the  goddesa  made  b7 
Agoracritus,  the  diaoi^  of  Phidiaa.  Another 


acciAinl,  but  less  truatworthy,  relates  that  IM 
statue  was  the  wtrk  of  Phidiaa,  and  was  made 
out  of  the  block  of  Parian  marble  which  the 
Persians  brought  with  them  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  up  a  trophy,  when  they  were  defeated 
at  Marathon.  There  are  still  remains  of  thia 
temple,  as  well  as  of  a  smaller  one  to  the  same 
goddess. 

[Rahphias  {'Pafi^lit(),  a  Lacedemonian,  father 
of  Clearchus,  was  one  of  the  three  ambiuaadori 
who  were  sent  to  Athens  in  B.C.  433  with  the 
final  demand  of  Sparta  for  the  independence  of 
all  the  Greek  states.  The  demand  was  refused, 
and  the  Feloponoesian  war  ensued.  In  B-C. 
422,  Ramphias,  with  two  colleagues,  command- 
ed a  force  of  nine  hundred  men,  intended  for 
the  strengthening  of  Brasidas  in  Thrace;  but 
their  passage  through  Thessaly  was  opposed  by 
the  Tbessalians,  and,  hearing  also  of  the  battle 
of  Amphipolia  and  the  death  of  Brasidas,  they 
returned  to  Sparta.] 

RHAHPBiNiTua  ('Pa^i'virof),  one  of  the  an- 
cient kings  of  Egypt,  succeeded  Proteus,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Cheops.  This  king  is  said 
to  have  poaaessed  immense  wealth ;  and  in  or- 
der  to  keep  it  safe,  he  bad  a  (reasniy  hnilt  of 
atone,  respecting  the  robbeiy  of  which  Herodo* 
tus  (ii.,  181)  relates  a  romantic  story,  which 
bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  one  told  about 
the  treasury  built  by  the  two  brothers  Agame- 
des  and  Trophonius  of  Orchomenus.  Vid.  Aoa- 
HSDCB.  Rhampainitae  belongs  to  the  twentieth 
dynasty,  and  is  known  in  inscriptions  by  the 
name  of  Ramestu  Neter-kek-pen. 

Rhifta  (rd  'Pairru),  the  southernmost  sea* 
port  known  to  the  ancients,  the  capital  of  the 
district  of  Barbaria  or  Azania,  00  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa.  It  stood  on  a  river  called 
Rhaptub  (now  Doara),  and  near  a  promontory 
called  IteAPTUH  (now  Fomota),  and  the  people 
of  the  district  were  called  'Pmptoi  AWiovec. 

[Rbathimkb  ('Padlvnt),  a  Persian,  was  one  of 
the  commanders  sent  by  Phamabazus  to  aid  the 
Bithynians  in  opposing  the  passage  of  the  Cy- 
rean  Greeks  under  Xenophoo  through  Bithynia, 
B.C.  400.  The  satrap's  forces  were  completely 
defeated.  We  hear  again  of  Rhattiinea  in  B.C. 
396,  as  one  of  the  commanders  for  Pharnabazu* 
of  a  body  of  cavalry,  which  worsted  that  of 
Agesilaus  in  a  skirmish  near  Dascylium.] 

Rhka  ('Pia,  Epic  and  Ion.  'Ptia,  'Pel^,  or  Ti^), 
an  ancient  Greek  goddess,  appears  to  have  been 
a  goddess  of  the  earth.  She  ia  represented  as 
a  daughter  of  Uranus  (Ccelus)  and  Ge  (Terra), 
and  the  wife  of  Cronos  (Saturn),  by  whom  she 
became  the  mother  of  Hestia  (Vesta),  Demeter 
(Ceres),  Hera  (Juno),  Hades  (Pluto),  Poseidon 
(Neptune),  and  Zeus  (Jupiter).  Cronos  devour- 
ed all  his  children  by  Rhea,  bat  when  she  was 
on  the  point  of  giving  birth  to  Zeus  (Jupiter), 
she  went  to  Lyctus  in  Crete,  by  the  advice  of 
her  parents,  when  Zeus  (Jupiter)  was  born, 
she  gave  to  Cronos  (Saturn)  a  stone  wrapped 
up  like  an  infoot,  which  the  god  swallowed,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  his  child.  Crete  was  undoubt- 
edly the  earliest  seat  of  the  worship  of  Rhea, 
though  many  other  p:irts  of  Greece  laid  claim 
to  the  honor  of  being  the  birth-place  of  Zens 
(Jnpiter).  Rhea  was  afterward  tdentified  bjr  the 
Greeks  in  Asia  Minor  with  the  great  Aaiatia 
Boddeas,  known  ander  the  name  « *■  the  Great 
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Mother,"  or  Ibe  "  Mother  of  the  doiij,'*  aod  also 
bearing  other  names,  such  aa  Ovhele,  Agdistis, 
Dindymene,  &.c.  Hence  her  worship  became 
of  a  wild  and  enthusiastic  character,  and  vari- 
ous Eastern  rites  were  added  to  it  voich  soon 
spread  throughout  the  whole  of  Greece.  From 
the  orgiastic  nature  of  these  rites,  ber  worship 
hecame  closely  connected  with  that  of  Diony- 
iaa  (Bacchus).  Under  the  name  of  Cybele  her 
wor^tp  was  unirersBl  in  Pbrygia.  Under  the 
name  of  Agdlstia,  she  was  worshipped  with 
great  solemnity  at  Peasinus  in  Galatia,  which 
town  was  regarded  as  the  principal  seat  of  ber 
worship.  Under  different  names  we  might  trace 
the  wor^ip  of  Rhea  even  much  further  east, 
as  far  as  tlie  Euphrates  and  even  Bactriana. 
She  was,  in  Act,  the  great  goddess  of  the  East- 
em  world,  and  we  find  her  worshipped  there 
under  a  variety  of  forms  and  names.  As  re- 
gards the  Romans,  they  had  from  the  earliest 
times  worshipped  Jupiter  and  his  mother  Ops, 
the  wife  of  Saturn.  During  the  war  with  Han- 
nibal the  Romam  fetched  the  image  of  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods  from  Fesainus ;  but  the 
worship  then  introduced  was  qnite  new  to  them, 
and  cither  maintained  itself  as  distinct  from  the 
worship  of  Ops,  or  became  united  with  it.  A 
temple  was  built  to  her  on  the  Palatine,  and  the 
Roman  matrons  honored  her  with  the  festival 
of  the  Megalesia.  In  all  European  countries 
lUiea  was  conceived  to  be  accompanied  by  the 
Corctea,  who  are  inseparably  connected  with 
the  birth  and  bringlog  up  of  Jupiter  (Zeos)  in 
Crete,  and  in  Pbrygia  by  the  Corybantes,  Atys, 
and  Agdistis.  The  Corybantes  were  her  en- 
thusiastic priests,  who  with  drums,  cymbals, 
horns,  and  in  fuH  armor,  performed  their  orgi- 
astic dances  in  the  foresta  and  on  the  mouot- 
aina  of  Phiygia.  In  Rome  the  Galli  were  her 
prieats.  The  lion  was  sacred  to  her.  In  works 
of  art  she  is  usually  represented  seated  on  a 
throne,  adorned  with  the  mural  crown,  from 
which  a  veil  hangs  down.  Lions  appear  croucb> 
ing  on  the  right  and  left  of  her  throne,  and  some- 
times she  is  seen  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
Uona. 

Rhea  SiltYi.    Vid.  Romulus. 

RHBBi.B  ('P^iJaf,  'P^iSowf:  now  Riva),  a  river 
of  Bithynia,  in  Asia  Minor,  falling  into  the 
Euxine  northeast  of  Chalcedon ;  very  email  and 
insignificant  in  itself,  but  mncb  celebrated  in 
the  Argonautic  legends. 

Rhbdoheb.    Ytd.  Rkdoneb. 

RhkoIuh  i'P^yiov  :  Rheginus :  now  Reggio), 
a  celebrated  Greek  town  on  the  coast  of  Brut- 
tium,  in  the  south  of  Italy,  was  situated  on  the 
Fretum  Siculum,  or  the  straits  which  separate 
Italy  and  Sicily.  The  ancients  derived  its  name 
from  the  verb  It^yvvyit  ("  break"),  because  it  was 
supposed  that  Sicily  was  at  this  place  torn  asun- 
der from  Italy.  Rhegium  was  founded  about 
the  beginning  of  the  first  Messenian  war,  B.C. 
743,  .£ol!8n  Chalcidians  from  Eubaa  and  1^ 
Doric  Messenuns,  who  bad  quitted  their  native 
country  on  the  commencement  of  hostilities  be- 
tween Sparta  and  Messenia.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  Messenian  war,  668,  a  large  body  of 
Messenians,  nnder  the  conduct  of  the  sons  of 
Aristomenes,  settled  at  Rhegium,  which  now  be- 
•ame  a  flourishing  and  important  city,  and  ex- 
•nded  its  autbon^  over  several  of  the  neiAh- 
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bonng  towns.   Even  before  the  Peisian  wan 

Rhegium  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  send  three 
thousand  of  its  citizens  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Tarentines,  and  in  the  lime  of  the  elder  i)ioD> 
sius  it  possessed  a  fleet  of  eighty  ships  of  war. 
The  government  was  an  aristocracy,  but  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  Anaxilaus, 
who  was  of  a  Messenian  family,  m»de  himself 
tyrant  uf  the  place.  In  404  this  Anaxilaus  con- 
quered Zancle  in  Sicily,  the  name  uf  which  Im 
changed  into  Messana.  He  ruled  over  the  twc 
cities,  and  on  his  death  in  476  he  beqoealhe<i 
his  power  to  his  sons.  About  ten  years  after- 
ward (466)  hia  sons  were  driven  out  of  Ubegi- 
□m  and  Messana,  and  republican  govemmenta 
were  est^lished  in  both  cities,  which  now  be- 
came independeut  of  one  another.  At  a  latei 
period  Rhe^um  incurred  the  deadly  enmHy  ol 
the  elder  Dionysius  in  consequence  of  a  person 
al  insult  which  the  inhabitants  had  ofiered  him. 
It  is  said  that  when  be  asked  the  Rhegians  to 
give  him  one  of  iheir  maidens  for  his  wife,  they 
replied  that  they  could  only  ^rant  him  the 
daughter  of  their  tniblio  executioner.  Diony- 
sius carried  ca  war  against  the  city  for  a  lung 
time,  and  after  two  or  three  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts he  at  length  took  the  place,  which  he 
treated  with  the  greatest  severity.  Rhegium 
never  recovered  its  former  greatness,  though  it 
still  continued  to  be  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance. The  younger  Dionysius  gave  it  the 
name  of  PAoita,  but  this  name  never  came  inio 
general  use,  and  was  speedily  forgotten.  The 
Rhegians  having  applied  to  Rome  for  assistance 
when  Pyrrhus  was  in  the  south  of  Italy,  the 
Romans  placed  in  the  town  a  garrison  o£  four 
thousand  soldiers,  who  bad  been  levied  among 
the  Latin  colonies  in  Campania.  These  troops 
seized  the  town  in  S79,  killed  or  expelled  the 
male  inhabitants,  and  took  possession  of  their 
wives  and  children.  The  Komana  were  too 
much  engaged  at  the  time  with  their  war  against 
Pyrrhus  to  take  notice  of  this  outrage;  but  whec 
Pyrrhus  was  driven  out  of  Italy,  they  took  sig- 
nal vengeance  upon  these  Campanians,  and  re- 
stored the  surviving  Rhegians  to  their  city- 
Rhegium  suffered  greatly  from  an  earthquake 
shortly  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Social 
war,  90 ;  but  its  population  was  augmented  by 
Augustus,  who  settled  here  a  numtor  of  veter- 
ans from  bis  fleet,  whence  the  town  bears  ia 
Ptolemy  the  surname  Julium.  Rhegium  was 
the  place  from  which  persons  usual^  crossed 
over  to  Sicily,  but  the  spot  at  which  tbey  em- 
barked was  called  Columna  Rhkoiha  CPy^-tKw 
oTtjkii :  now  Torre  di  Carallo),  and  was  ooe 
hundred  stadia  north  of  the  town.  The  Greek 
language  continued  to  be  spoken  at  Rhegiam 
till  a  very  late  time,  and  the  town  was  subjeci 
to  Ibe  Byzantine  court  long  after  the  downfall 
of  the  Western  empire. 

[Rbboha  ('P$yua),  the  lagoon  formed  bj  tba 
River  Cydnus  in  Cilicia,  at  its  month,  and  which 
served  as  a  harbor  to  the  city  of  Tarsus.] 

Rhenea  ('P^veia,  also  'Ptk?,  'PjiPoia),  former- 
ly called  Ortygia  and  Cdadusta,  an  island  iu  the 
.£gean  Sea  and  one  of  the  Cyclades,  west  of 
Delos,  from  which  it  was  divided  by  a  narrow 
strait  only  four  stadia  in  width.  When  "Poky- 
crates  took  the  island,  he  dedicated  it  to  Apolle. 
and  united  it  1:7  a  chain  to  Deloa ;  an!  MieiM 
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BM(.eoted  tbe  two  Uanda    meona  of  a  bridge. 

the  AUienians  parified  Delos  in  B.C.  436, 
tliey  removed  all  the  dead  from  the  latter  ialaDd 

tu  Iliienea. 

RuEN Ds.  1.  (Now  Rhein  in  German,  Rhine  in 
English),  one  uf  the  great  rivers  in  Europe, 
formiDg  in  ancient  times  the  boundary  between 
Gaul  and  Germany,  rises  in  Mons  Adula  (now 
iSt.  Gothard)  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the 
Rlione,  and  flows  first  in  a  westerly  directioD, 
passing  through  the  Lacas  Brigantinus  (now 
Lake  aj  Cojulance)  till  it  reaches  Basilia  (now 
BaaU),  where  it  takes  a  northerly  direction, 
and  eventually  flows  into  tbe  ocean  by  several 
mouths.  The  ancients  spoke  of  two  main  arms 
into  which  tlie  Khina  was  divided  in  entering 
the  teriitoiy  of  the  Batavi,  of  which  the  one  on 
the  east  continued  to  bear  the  name  of  Rhe- 
nus,  while  that  on  the  west,  into  which  the 
Mosa  (now  Maai  or  Meiue)  flowed,  was  called 
Vahalis  (now  Waaly  After  Drusus,  in  B.C.  12, 
had  connected  the  Flevo  Lacus  (now  Zuyder- 
See)  with  the  Rhine  bj  means  of  a  canal,  in 
aialungwhicb  he  nrobably  made  nae  tbe  bed 
of  the  Yasel,  we  find  mention  of  three  moatba 
of  tbe  Rhine.  Of  these  the  oames,  as  given  by 
Pliny,  are,  on  tbe  west.  Helium  (the  Vahalis  of 
other  writers) ;  in  the  centre,  Rhenus ;  and 
on  the  east,  Flevum ;  but  at  a  later  time  we 
again  find  mention  of  only  two  mouths.  The 
Rhine  is  described  by  tbe  ancients  as  a  broad, 
rapid,  and  deep  river.  It  receives  many  tribu- 
taries, of  which  tbe  most  important  were  the 
MoseUa  /now  MoteUe)  and  Mosa  (now  Maaa  or 
Meute)  on  the  left,  and  the  Nicer  (now  Neciar), 
Moeoue  now  Main),  and  Luppia  (now  lAppe)  on 
the  right.  It  passed  through  various  trioes,  of 
which  tbe  principal  on  the  west  were  the  Naa- 
tuates,  Helvetii,  Sequaoi,  Mediomatrici,  Triboc- 
ei,  Treviri,  Ubii,  Batavi,  and  Canninefatea,  and 
the  principal  on  tbe  east  were  tbe  RbvU,  Vin- 
delici,  Mattiaci,  Sigambri,  Tenoteri,  Usipetee, 
Bnicteri,  and  Frisii.  The  length  of  the  Rhine 
is  stated  differently  by  the  ancient  writera.  Its 
whole  course  amounts  to  about  nine  hundred 
and  fiAy  miles.  Tbe  inundationa  of  tbe  Rhine 
near  ita  month  are  mentioned  1^  tbe  ancients. 
CKsar  was  the  first  Roman  general  who  croa^ 
ed  the  Rhine.  He  threw  a  bridge  of  boats 
across  the  river,  probably  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Cdosne.  The  etymology  of  the  name  is 
doubtful;  some  connect  it  with  rinnen  or  rimun. 
according  to  which  it  would  mean  the  "  current" 
er  "  stream  ;"  others  with  rAeii  or  rem,  that  is, 
the  "  clear"  river. — a.  (Now  Reno),  a  tributary 
of  tbe  Pad  us  (now  Po)  in  Gallia  Ciaalpina,  near 
Bononia,  ob  a  email  islaod  of  which  Octavianna* 
Antony,  and  Lepidus  formed  Uie  celebrated  tri- 
umvirate. Tbe  small  river  Lavinius  (now  La- 
vine)  flows  into  tbe  Rbenns ;  and  Appian  places 
in  the  Lavinius  the  islmid  on  wbicb  the  triom- 
Tirate  was  formed. 

[RflioiiiTaBBa  CPtofUBoK),  a  Persian,  who 
jomed  in  tbe  general  revolt  of  tbe  western  prov- 
inces from  Artexerxes  Mnemon  in  B.C.  962, 
and  was  employed  by  his  confederates  to  go  to 
Tachos,  king  of  Egypt,  for  aid.  Although  suc- 
CMsful  in  this  application,  he  made  hts  own 
peace  with  Artaxerxes  by  betraying  a  number 
of  the  rebel  chiefs.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
aommanders  of  tbe  Persian  cavalry  in  tbe  bat- 


tle at  tbe  Gmnicus,  tl.C.334,and  fell  m  tin 
battle  at  Issua,  B.C.  333.] 

RubphIih,  a  valley  of  Judea,  continuous  witb 
the  valley  of  Hinnom,  southwest  of  Jerusalem. 
Rhephaira  was  also  the  name  of  a  very  ancient 
people  of  I*aleetine. 

Rhesus  ('P^aof).  1.  A  river-god  in  Bithynia, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Oceanus  and  Tetbys. — 2.  Son 
of  King  Eloneus  in  Thrace,  marched  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Trojans  in  their  war  with  tbe 
Greeks.  An  oracle  bad  declared  that  Troy 
would  never  be  taken  if  the  snow-white  horses 
of  Rhesus  should  once  drink  the  water  of  the 
Xanthus,  and  feed  npon  the  grass  of  the  Trojan 
plain.  But  as  soon  as  Rhesus  had  reached  ihe 
Trojan  territoiy,  and  had  pUched  hu  tents  late 
at  night,  Ulyaaes  and  Dimnedea  penMrated  into 
his  camp,  ^ew  Rhesns  himself  and  carried  off 
bis  horses.  In  later  writers  Rbesaa  ia  describ 
ed  as  a  son  of  Strymoo  and  £nteipe,  or  Calliope, 
or  Terpsichore. 

[RsBZEiroR  CPqj^vttf)),  SOD  of  Nausithous, 
the  king  of  the  Phsacians,  and  accordingly  a 
brother  of  Alcinons.] 

RhiIkds  (Tmo^),  of  Crete,  a  distingaiahed 
Alezandrean  poet  and  grammarian,  flourished 
B.C.  222.  He  wrote  several  epio  poems,  one 
of  which  was  on  the  Messenian  wars.  He  also 
wrote  epigrams,  ten  of  which  are  preserved  in 
the  Palatine  Anthology,  and  one  by  Atbencens. 
His  fragments  are  printed  in  Gaisford's  Poelm 
Minore*  Graci ;  and  separately  edited  by  Nio. 
Saal,  Bonn,  1831. 

Rbipabcs,  a  tributary  of  the  River  Ziobetia, 
in  Parthia;  [but  tid.  Ziobstis.} 

Rhihocoluka  or  Rhiitocobijea  (ra  TivojcdAov- 
pa  or  'PivOKopovpa,  and  ^  'PivoKoimipa  or  'Ptim- 
Kopovpa :  now  Kuliu-el-Ariih),  the  frontier  town 
of  Egypt  and  Palestine,  lay  in  tbe  midst  of  the 
desert,  at  the  month  ttf  the  brook  {noxrEl-Ariak)f 
which  waa  the  boundary  between  the  countries, 
and  which  ia  called  in  Scripture  the  river  of 
.Egypt.  It  was  sometimea  reckoned  to  Syria, 
sometimes  to  Egypt.  Its  name,  "  Tke-cut-off. 
notea,"  is  derived  from  its  having  been  the  place 
of  exile  of  criminals  who  bad  first  been  so  mu- 
tilated onder  the  ^thh^Um  dynasty  of  kings 
of  Egypt. 

Rbinthon  {Tlveov),  of  SyracBse  or  Taren- 
tnm,  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  potter,  was 
a  dramatic  poet,  of  that  species  of  burlesque 
tragedy  which  waa  called  f?.vaKo-j^a^a  or  iJut- 
porpay^ia,  and  flourished  m  tbe  reign  of  Ptol- 
emy I.,  king  of  Egypt.  When  he  is  placed  at 
tbe  head  of  the  composers  of  this  burlesque 
drama,  we  an  not  to  anppoee  that  he  actually 
Invented  it,  but  that  he  was  tbe  first  to  develop 
in  a  written  form,  and  to  introduce  into  Greek 
literature,  a  species  of  dramatic  composition, 
which  had  already  long  existed  as  a  popular 
amusement  among  the  Greeks  of  Southern  Italy 
and  Sicily,  and  eapeoially  at  Tarentum.  The 
speeiea  of  drama  which  he  cultivated  may  be 
described  as  ao  exhibition  of  the  snhjecu 
tragedy,  in  the  spirit  and  style  of  comedy.  A 
poet  of  this  description  was  called  fAva{.  Tbi% 
name,  and  that  of  the  drama  itself,  ^^vaxoypa 
^('o,  seem  to  have  been  the  genuine  terms 
used  at  TarentunL  Rbinthon  wrote  thirty-eight 
dramas. 

Rnir^i  Mo5TBs  (ru  TtTotc  ipq,  alao  'pfRO*a 
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UiB  name  of  a  lufty  range  uf  mountains  iii  the 
BortherD  part  or  the  earth,  respecting  which 
there  are  diverse  atatemeots  in  the  ancient 
writers.  The  name  seems  to  have  been  given 
by  the  Greek  poets  quite  indefinitelx  to  all  the 
mountains  in  the  northern  paria  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  Thus  tlie  Khipiei  Montes  are  sometimes 
called  the  Hypertmrei  Montea.  Vid.  Htfbrbo- 
BBi.  The  later  geographical  writera  place  the 
Rhipaan  Monntaios  northeast  of  Mount  Alan- 
nus,  on  the  frontiers  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  and 
state  that  the  Tanais  rises  in  these  mountains. 
According  to  this  account,  the  Rhipnan  Mount- 
ains may  be  regarded  as  a  western  branch  of 
the  Ural  Mountains. 

Rhidm  CViov :  now  CaileUo  dt  Morea),  a  prom- 
ontory in  Aehaia,  oppfwite  the  promontory  of 
Antirrhium  (now  CatttUo  di  Romelia),  on  the 
borders  of  .£tolia  and  Locris,  with  which  it 
Tormed  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  which  straits  are  now  called  the  LillU 
Oardanelles.  It  is  sometimes  called  'AxaiKiv 
'Piov,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  opposite  prom- 
ontory, which  was  surnamed  MoXvKpiKov  or  Al- 
ru>M6v.  On  the  promontory  of  Riiinm  tiiere 
was  a  temple  of  Neptone  (Poaeidon). 

RKiz6ir  or  RrizinIuh  (Til^ov :  'Pt^vln/^:  now 
Riaano),  an  ancient  town  in  Dalmatia,  situated 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  gulf,  called  after  it  Rhi- 
zonsus  Sinus  (now  Guif  of  Callaro).  [It  is 
mentioned  by  Polybius  as  a  etrong  place,  to 
which  Teata,  gaeen  of  the  lUyriana,  withdrew 
on  being  aUacKed     the  Romans.] 

RhSdi  or  Rh5dd8  ('Podij,  'P6Soc :  now  Rosai), 
a  Greek  emporiam  on  the  coast  of  the  Indigets, 
in  Hispania  TarracOnenais,  founded  by  the  Rho- 
dians,  and  subsequently  occupied  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  Massilia. 

Rh6dancs  (now  Rhine),  one  of  the  chief  riv- 
ers of  Gaul,  rises  in  Mens  Adula  on  the  Pen- 
nine Alps,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Rhine, 
flows  first  in  a  westerly  direction,  and,  after 
passing  through  the  Lacus  Lemanus,  turns  to 
the  south,  passes  by  the  towns  of  Lugdunum, 
Vienna,  Avenio,  and  Arelate,  receives  several 
tributaries,  and  finally  falls  by  several  mouths 
into  the  Sinus  Gallicua  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  number  of  the  moDtba  of  the  Rhone  is 
stated  diffbrently  by  the  ancient  writers,  which 
is  not  surprising,  as  the  river  has  frequently  al- 
tered its  course  near  the  sea.  Pliny  mentions 
three  mouths,  of  which  the  most  important  was 
called  Oa  Mattalioticum,  while  the  two  others 
bore  the  general  name  of  I^sa  wa,  being  dis- 
tinguished tram  each  other  as  the  Ot  HUvaiU- 
erne  and  the  0»  Wetapinum.  Beaidea  tnese 
months  there  was  a  canal  to  the  east  of  the  Os 
Massalioticum,  called  Foant  Mariana,  which 
was  dug  by  order  of  Marius  during  his  war  with 
the  Cimbri,  in  order  to  make  an  easier  connec- 
tion between  the  Rhone  and  the  Mediterranean, 
as  the  moatliB  of  the  river  were  frequently 
choked  up  vrith  sand.  Tbe  Rhone  is  a  very 
rapid  river,  and  its  upward  navigation  is  there- 
fore difficult,  thooffb  it  is  navigable  for  large 
vessels  as  high  as  Lagdunum,  and  by  means  of 
the  Arar  still  further  north. 
Rr6db.  Vid.  Rhodob. 
[RnoDiA  ('Piidua),  a  daughter  of  Oceanns  and 
Tethys,  was  one  of  the  playmates  of  Proser- 
tia»  (Persephone).] 
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Rhoou  and  Ruot>i6pdLis  (  Po  Ma,  'PoiiajroAi^  ' 
'Vudievc,  'PoSioiroJiirtii :  now  Eaki-Hutar,  niina), 
a  mountain  city  of  Lycia,  near  Corydallus,  with 
a  temple  of  ^aculapius  (.\sctepius). 

Rhodios  ('Prfdiof :  now  probably  the  Brook  of 
the  Dardane'.lea).  a  small  river  of  the  Truad 
mentioned  by  both  Homer  and  Hesiod.  It  rof* 
on  the  lower  slopes  of  Mount  Ida,  and  flowec 
northwest  into  the  Hellespont,  between  Abydui 
and  Dardanns,  after  receiving  the  Selle:^  froir 
the  west.  It  is  identified  by  some  with  the 
River  Uvdtot,  which  Thucydides  mentions,  be- 
tween Cynossema  and  Abydus.  Some  made  it 
erroneously  a  tributary  of  the  ^sepus.  It  is 
found  mentioned  on  the  coins  of  Dardanua. 

[Rhodoodhb  ('Podo7D(jci7}.  1.  A  daughter  of 
Artaxenies  Mnemon,  was  given  in  marriage  b} 
him  to  Orontes.  Vid.  Obontes,  No.  3.  —  S. 
Daughter  of  Mithradales  I.,  king  of  Partbia, 
given  by  him  in  marriage  to  Demetrius  Nicator, 
king  of  Syria.    Vid.  Assacss,  No.  6.] 

[Rbodofk  ('Poio-irn),  a  fountain  nymph,  daugh- 
ter of  the  river-god  Strymon,  wife  of  the  Thiz- 
cian  Hasmus,  and  mother  of  Hebnis.  She  is 
mentioned  also  among  the  plajrmatea  of  Pro- 
serpina (Persephone).] 

Rh5d5pk  CPaS6irt)),  one  of  the  highest  ranges 
of  momitains  in  Thrace,  extending  from  Mount 
Scomius,  east  of  the  River  Nestus  and  the 
boundaries  of  Macedonia,  in  a  southeasterly  di- 
rection almost  down  to  the  coast.  Itishighesi 
in  its  northern  part,  and  is  thickly  covered  with 
wood.  Rhodope,  like  the  rest  of  Thrace,  was 
sacred  to  Dionysus  (Bacchus),  and  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  the  poets  in  eonneotioa  vrith  the 
worship  of  this  god. 

[RhodSphon,  a  Rhodian  statcaman,  who  ex< 
erted  himself  when  hostilities  broke  out  between 
Perseoa  and  the  Romans  to  preserve  nnbrokea 
the  connection  between  his  countrymen  and  tbi 
latter.  He  was  one  of  the  deputies  sent,  B.C 
167,  to  convey  a  golden  crown  to  Rome.] 

Rhodupib  ('Po^TTif),  a  celebrated  Greek  court 
esan,  of  Thracian  origin,  was  a  fellow-slave  with 
the  poet  ^sop,  both  of  them  belonging  to  the 
Samian  ladmon.  She  afterward  tecame  the 
property  of  Xanthes,  another  Samian,  who  car 
ried  her  to  Nanoratis  in  Egypt,  in  the  reign  of 
Amaaia,  and  at  this  great  sea<port  she  carried 
on  the  trade  of  an  betnra  for  the  benefit  of  her 
master.  While  thus  employed,  Charaxos,  the 
brother  of  the  poetess  Sappho,  who  had  come 
to  Naucratis  as  a  merchant,  felt  in  love  with 
her,  and  ransomed  her  from  slavery  for  a  large 
sum  of  money.  She  was,  in  conaeqnence,  at> 
tacked  by  Sappho  in  a  poem.  She  continaed  ta 
live  at  Naucratis,  and  with  the  tenth  part  of  her 
gains  she  dedicated  at  Delphi  ten  iron  spits, 
which  were  seen  by  Herodotus.  She  is  called 
Rhodopts  by  Herodotus,  but  Sappho  in  her  poem 
spoke  of  ber  under  the  name  of  Doricfaa.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  Dorieba  waa  her  real 
name,  and  that  she  received  that  of  Rhodopia, 
which  signifies  the  "  rosy-cheeked,"  on  accoont 
of  her  beauty.  There  was  a  tale  current  ia 
Greece  that  Rhodopis  built  the  third  pyramid. 
It  has  been  conjectured,  with  great  probability, 
that  in  consequence  of  her  name  Rhodopia,  the 
"  rosy-cheeked,"  she  was  confounded  with  Nito- 
oris,  the  beautiful  Egyptian  queen,  and  the  he- 
roine of  eany  an  Egyptian  legend,  who  is  mM 
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^  the  ancient  ch  onologera  to  have  bail^  the 
ihinl  pyramid. 

RH6irai  I'PaJSot),  sometimeB  called  RaSoi, 
daughter  of  Neptune  (Poseidon)  end  Halia,  or 
of  Helios  and  Amphitrite,  or  of  Neptune  (Posei- 
don) and  Venus  (Aphrodite),  or,  lastly,  of  Oce- 
anus.  From  her  the  island  of  Rhodes  is  said 
to  have  derived  its  name ;  and  ia  this  island  she 
bore  to  Helioa  aevea  sons. 

[RuoovNTu  ('Podout'n'a),  a  fortress  on  Mount 
fEta,  near  Heraclea  and  Thermopylas ;  accord- 
ing to  Livy,  one  of  the  summits  of  OQta.] 

RH6DUi(7'P6juf :  'PiitltocRhodius:  novrRho- 
duM,  Rhodes),  the  easternmost  island  of  ihe  i£ge- 
an,  or,  more  specifically,  of  the  Carpathian  S«a, 
lies  off  the  southern  coast  of  Caria,  due  south  of 
the  protnootory  of  Cynassema  (now  Cape  Almi- 
po).  at  the  distance  of  about  twelve  geographical 
miles.  lu  length,  from  northeast  to  southwest, 
is  about  forty- dve  miles  ;  its  greatest  breadth 
about  twenty  to  twenty-five.  In  early  times  it 
ivas  called  /Ethrna  and  Ophiussa,  and  several 
other  names.  The  earliest  Greek  records  make 
mention  of  it.  Mythological  stories  ascribed 
its  origin  to  ihc  power  oi  Apollo,  who  raised  it 
from  beneath  lUe  waves ;  and  its  first  peopling 
to  the  Telchint;a,  children  ofTfaalatta  {the  Sea), 
upon  whose  destruction  by  a  deluge  the  He- 
liatlai  were  planted  in  the  island  by  Helioa, 
where  they  formed  seven  tribes,  and  founded 
a. kingdom,  which  aoon  became  flourishing  by 
tbeir  skill  in  astronomy  and  navigBtioD,  and 
other  aeiences  and  arta.  These  traditions  ap- 
pear to  signify  the  early  peopling  of  the  island 
by  some  of  the  civilized  races  of  Western  Asia, 
probably  the  Phteniciana.  After  other  alleged 
migrations  into  the  island,  we  come  to  its  Hel- 
lenic colonization,  which  is  ascribed  t#TIepo- 
lemna,  the  son  of  Hercules,  before  the  Trman 
war,  and  alter  that  war  to  Althamenes.  Ho- 
mer mentions  the  three  Dorian  settlements  in 
Rhodes,  namely,  Lindua,  lalysus,  and  Camirns ; 
and  these  cities,  with  Cos,  Cnidus,  and  Hali< 
carnassus,  formed  the  Dorian  Hezapolis,  which 
was  established,  from  a  period  of  unknown 
antiquity.  In  tha  southwestern  comer  of  Asia 
Minor.  Rhodes  soon  became  a  great  maritime 
state,  or  rather  confederacy,  the  island  being 
parcelled  out  between  the  three  cities  above 
mentioned.  The  Rhodians  made  distant  voy- 
ages,  and  founded  numerous  colonies,  of  which 
the  chief  were  Rhoda  in  Iberia  ;  Gela  in  .Sicily ; 
Parthenope,  Salacia,  Siris,  and  Sybaris  in  Italy ; 
settlements  in  the  Balearic  Islands;  and,  in 
tlieir  own  neighborhood,  Soli  in  Cilicia,  and 
Gags  and  Corydalla  in  Lyeia.  During  this 
early  period  the  government  of  each  of  the  three 
cities  seems  to  have  been  monarchical ;  but 
about  B.C.  660  the  whole  island  seema  to  have 
been  united  in  an  oligarchical  republic,  the  chief 
magistrates  of  which,  called  prytanes,  were 
taken  from  the  family  of  the  Eratldn,  who  had 
been  the  royal  family  of  lalysus.  VU.  Diaqo- 
BAa,  DoBisua.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Pelo- 
ponncaian  war,  Rhodes  was  one  of  those  Dorian 
maritime  states  which  were  subject  to  Athens ; 
but  in  the  twentieth  year  of  the  war,  412,  it 
joined  the  Spartan  alliance,  and  the  oligarchical 
iiarty,  which  bad  been  depressed,  and  tbieif  lead- 
ers, the  EratidK.  rxpelled,  recoveref  their  for- 
mer power  under  Dory.ua.   In  408,  Uw  new 


capital,  called  Rhooub,  was  built,  and  piEopted 
from  tl.e  three  ancient  cities  of  lalysus,  Lindua, 
and  Camirus.  Tha  history  of  the  island  now 
presenla  a  seriea  of  conflicts  between  the  demn- 
cratical  and  oligarofeical  parties,  and  of  subjec- 
tion to  Athens  and  Sparta  in  turn,  till  tlie  eni!  of 
the  Social  war,  355,  when  its  independence  wsi 
acknowledged.  Then  followed  a  conflict  with 
the  princes  of  Caria,during  which  the  island  was 
for  a  time  subject  to  Arteniiaia,  and,  nominally  at 
least,  to  Idrieus.  During  this  period  there  were 
great  internal  dissensions,  which  were  at  length 
composed  by  a  mixed  form  of  government,  unit- 
ing the  elements  of  aristocracy  and  demcracy. 
At  the  Macedonian  conquest,  they  submitted 
to  Alexander ;  but,  opoo  his  death,  Uiey  expelled 
the  Macedonian  garrison.  In  the  ensuing  wars 
they  formed  an  alliance  with  Ptolemy,  the  son 
of  Lagus,  and  their  city,  Rhodea,  successfully 
endured  a  moat  famous  siege  by  the  forces  of 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  who  at  length,  in  admi- 
ration of  the  valor  of  the  besieged,  presented 
them  with  the  engines  he  bad  used  against  the 
city,  from  the  sale  of  which  they  defrayed  the 
coat  of  the  celebrated  Colossus,  which  Is  de- 
scribed under  the  name  of  its  artist,  Chabbs. 
The  state  now  for  a  Jong  time  flourished,  with 
an  extensive  commerce,  and  with  auch  a  mari- 
time power  that  it  compelled  the  Byzantines  lo 
remit  the  toll  which  they  levied  on  ahips  passing 
the  Bosporus.  At  length  they  came  into  con 
neetioQ  with  the  Romans,  whose  alliance  they 
joined,  with  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  in  the 
war  against  Philip  III.  of  Macedon.  In  the  en- 
suing war  with  Antiocbua,  the  Rhodians  gave 
the  Romans  great  aid  with  their  fleet ;  and,  in 
the  subsequent  [wrtition  of  the  Syrian  poases- 
aions  of  Aaia  Minor,  they  were  rewarded  by 
the  supremacy  of  8.  Caria,  where  they  bad 
bad  settlements  from  an  early  period.  Vtd.  Ps- 
ijBA  Rrodioxdh.  a  temporary  interruption  of 
their  alliance  with  Rome  was  caused  by  their 
espousing  the  cause  of  Perseus,  for  which  they 
were  severely  punished,  168 ;  but  they  recov- 
ered the  favor  of  Rome  by  the  important  naval 
aid  they  rendered  in  ihe  Mithradatic  war.  In 
the  civil  wars  they  took  part  with  Ccesar,  and 
sufiered  in  consequence  from  Cassios,  42,  but 
were  alterward  compensated  for  their  losses  by 
the  favor  of  Antoniua.  They  were  at  length 
deprived  of  their  independence  by  Claudius  ; 
and  their  prosperity  received  its  final  blow  from 
an  earthquake,  which  laid  the  city  of  Rhodes  in 
ruins,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  A.D.  155. 
The  celebrated  medieval  bistoiy  of  the  island, 
as  the  teat  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  does  not 
belong  to  this  work.  The  island  ia  of  groat 
beauty  and  fertility,  with  a  delicious  climate. 
It  was  further  celebrated  as  the  home  of  dis- 
tinguished schools  of  Greek  art  and  of  Greek 
oratory.  The  city  of  Rhodea  was  faotous  for 
the  beauty  and  regularity  of  its  architecture, 
and  the  number  of  atataes  which  adorned  it ; 
it  was  designed  by  Hippodamua  of  Miletus 
(Comp.  Ialysds,  LiNDCfl,  and  Cahiscs.) 

Rbcecus  i'Potsos).  1,  A  Centaur,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  HylaeUB,  pursued  Atalanta  in  Ar- 
cadia, but  was  kiUed  by  her  with  an  arrow.  The 
Roman  poets  call  him  Rhcetns,  and  relate  thai 
he  was  wounded  at  the  nupti^  of  Pirittioas.— 
8.  Son  of  Pbileae  ur  X^ilsens,  of  Samoa,  ai  iir 
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shitect  aiiJ  statuary  belonging  to  tbe  eftrliest 
period  .  1  the  history  of  Greek  an,  is  mentioned 
88  the  head  of  a  family  of  Samian  artists.  He 
flourished  about  B.C.  640.  He  was  thefirst  arch- 
itect of  the  great  temple  Juno  (Hera)  at  Si- 
IQDS,  which  Theodorus  completed.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  Smilis  and  Theodorus,  he  constnicted 
the  labyrinth  of  Lemnos ;  and  he,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  faia  family  who  saeceeded  bim,  invented 
the  art  of  casting  stataes  in  bronzp  and  iron. 

[RutEHCTALCBS  (*Pi>i/ii;ru>xvf).  .  I.,  king  of 
Thrace,  was  brother  of  Coiya,  and  uncle  and 
guardian  of  Rhascuporis,  at  whose  death,  B.C. 
13,  he  was  expelled  from  Thrace.  About  two 
years  afterward  Rhtemetalces  received  from 
Aagnstos  bis  ne^ew's  dominiooa,  with  some 
additions,  since  Tacitus  calls  bim  kin^  of  all 
Thrace.  On  his  death  Augoatos  divided  his 
kingdom  between  his  eon  Cotys  and  his  brother 
Rhascuporia.  —  2.  IL,  King  of  Thrace,  nephew 
of  the  preceding,  and  son  of  Rhascnporis,  re- 
ceived a  portion  of  the  Thracian  kingdom  on 
the  deposition  of  his  father.  He  remained  faith- 
ful to  the  Romans,  and  aided  id  patting  down 
the  Thracian  malcontents  in  A.D.  36.  Caligu- 
la, in  A.D.  3S,  assigned  tiie  whole  of  Thiaoe  to 
Rhcemetalces.] 

[Rhoio  {'Poi6),  a  daughter  of  Staphylus,  be- 
loved by  Apollo,  to  whom  she  bore  Anius :  she 
had  been  put  in  a  chest,  and  set  afloat  on  the 
sea  by  her  father,  but  was  wafted  safely  to  £u- 
boft  (or  Delos).} 

[Rji<ESAOKs('Pot«aic9f  in  Arrtan  and  Plutarch ; 
'PaadKijc,  Diod.),  B  Persian,  who  deduced  his 
lineage  from  one  of  the  seven  cbiels  who  over- 
threw tbe  government  of  the  Magi,  was  satrap 
of  Ionia  and  Lydia  about  360  B.C.,  and  was  as- 
sociated with  the  Theban  Laorates  in  the  war 
against  Egypt.  la  tbe  battle  at  the  Granicus, 
having  assailed  Alexander,  he  was  slain  by  that 
monarch's  own  hand.  Diodoms  and  Curtius, 
however,  say  that,  having  cleft  the  king's  helmet 
with  his  sword,  his  hand  was  cot  off*  by  Clitus.] 

Rhcetsoh  (ri  'Polmov  axpov,  ^  'PoiTuag  dur^, 
'Poir^iai  dxrof :  Yirg.  Rhtetea  litora  :  now  Cape 
Intepek  or  Barburi),  a  pnanontory,  or  a  strip  of 
rocky  coast  breaking  into  several  prpmontories, 
in  Mysta,  on  tbe  Hellespont,  near  ^ntium, 
with  a  town  of  the  same  name  (now  probably 
Paleo  CattTO). 

JIhcktdb.  1.  A  centaur.  Fid.  Rrixcds.— S. 
One  of  tbe  giants,  who  was  slain  by  Bacchus 
(Dionysus) ;  he  is  usually  called  Eurytus. — [3. 
One  of  the  companions  of  Pbineus,  slain  by 
Perseus.— 4.  King  of  the  Mamibii  in  Italy, 
father  of  Aocbemolus.  Yid.  Anchcmoltjb. — S. 
A  Rutulian  slain  among  the  fine  nomine  plebem 
by  Euryalos.] 

[Rrohbitcs  Miquitb  and  Minor  ('Po/iStrt^r 
/Uyat  and  tMaauv),  two  rivers  of  Astatic  Sar- 
matia,  whicb  fell  into  two  bays  of  the  Palua 
Uaeotis,  both  aboonding  in  fish :  of  these  tb* 
■mailer,  according  to  Stiabo,  was  six  bnndred 
stadia  from  the  Anticites ;  tbe  larger,  eight  hund- 
red stadia  northeast  of  the  smaller,  and  just  as 
(a.T  southwest  from  the  Tan^s.  The  larger  riv- 
er is  tbe  modem  Jei,  Jatae,  or  Jea;  tbe  smaller, 
tbe  Ttchtlbatck  or  the  Bdtu ;  according  to  oth- 
ers, the  Atwekajef.l 

rRadsus  or  ttaosstiB  {'Poo6t  and  Vuoeof),  a 
•ea-poTt  of  Syria,  on  tbe  Issicas  Sinus,  some- 
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what  eas'.  of  tbe  promontory  name,  after  i 
(ffKoreAof  6  PuffaiKOf ,  now  Cape  Torost  or  Dog't 
Capt),  and  at  the  southern  piiirt  of  the  above 
named  gulf,  in  the  neighborhood  of  tbe  Syrian 
passes.  At  this  mountain  pass  Pococke  found 
ruins  of  ancient  walla,  which  probably  belonged 
to  the  city  Rbosus.] 

[Rhotanvb  ('P<f  ravof,  now,  according  to  Man- 
nert,  DoienuitX  a  small  river  of  Corsica,  flowing 
into  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  at  about  the  middle 
of  the  eastern  coast,  not  hi  from  Aleria  ] 

RhozolIki  or  RoxoLim,  a  warlike  people  in 
European  Sarmatia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Palus 
Meeotis,  and  between  the  Borysthenes  and  tbe 
Tanaia,  usually  supposed  to  be  the  ancestors  of 
the  modem  Rossiana.  They  firequently  attack- 
ed and  plundered  the  Roman  provinces  south 
of  the  Danube ;  and  Hadrian  was  even  obliged 
to  pay  them  tribute  Tliey  are  mentioned  as 
late  ns  the  eleventh  century.  They  fought  with 
lances  and  with  long  swords  wielded  with  both 
hands ;  and  their  armies  were  composed  chiefly 
of  cavalry. 

[Rbobok  CPoiCuv,  now  probably  the  D^na).  a 
river  of  EuropesD  Sarmatia,  falhng  into  the  Ot-e- 
anus  Sarmaticus  between  tbe  Chronna  and  Tu- 
runtus.] 

Rhvwdacds  (TwJdKor :  now  Edrcnos),  or  I,v- 
cuB,  a  considerable  river  of  Asia  Minor.  Rising 
in  Mount  Dindymene,  opposite  to  ihe  sourcts 
of  the  Hermus,  it  flows  north  through  Phr}-gia, 
then  tarns  northwest,  then  west,  andthen  north, 
thnngh  tbe  Lake  Apolloniatis,  into  the  Propon- 
tia.  From  the  point  where  it  left  Plirygia,  it 
formed  the  boundary  of  Mysia  and  Bitbynia. 
Its  chief  tributary,  which  joins  it  from  the  west 
below  Uie  Lake  Apolloniatis,  was  called  Mices- 
TVB.  9a  the  banks  of  the  Rhyndacus  I^cullos 
gained  agreat  victory  orerMithradateB.B.C.  73. 

Rbtpks  ('P^a-ef  and  other  forms'^  •Pinrwof), 
one  of  tbe  twelve  cities  of  Achaia,  situated  be- 
tween .£gium  and  Patree.  It  was  destroyed  by 
Augustus,  and  its  inhabitants  removed  to  Patrc. 

RhytIok  CPimov),  a  fown  in  Crete,  mention- 
ed by  Homer,  which  is  identified  by  modem 
writers,  but  without  any  sufficient  reasons,  with 
tbe  later  Ritymna. 

RiciHBit,  the  Roman  "  King-Maker,"  was  tbe 
■on  of  a  Suevian  chief,  and  was  brought  up  at 
the  court  of  Valentinian  III.  He  served  with 
distinction  under  Aetius,  in  the  reign  of  Valen- 
tinian HI.  In  A.D.  46S  be  commanded  the 
fleet  of  the  Emperor  Avitus,  with  whicb  he 
gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Vandals,  and  io 
the  same  year  be  deposed  Avitus ;  Init  as  he 
was  a  barbarian  by  birth,  he  would  not  assnme 
the  title  of  emperor,  but  gave  it  to  Majorian.  in- 
tending to  keep  the  real  power  in  his  own  hands. 
But  as  Majorian  proved  mure  able  and  ener- 
getic than  Riclmer  had  expected,  be  was  put  to 
death  in  461  by  order  of  Ricimer,  who  now 
raised  Libina  SeveniB  to  the  throne.  On  tbe 
death  of  Sevens  in  466,  Ricimer  kept  the  gor- 
ernoient  in  his  own  hands  for  the  next  eighteen 
months  ;  but  in  467  Anthemius  was  appointed 
Emperor  of  the  West  by  Leo,  emperor  of  tbe 
East.  Ricimer  acquiesced  in  the  appointment, 
and  received  tbe  daughter  of  Anthemius  in  mar 
riage ;  but  in  478  he  made  war  against  hia 
father-in-law,  end  took  Rome  by  Btonn.  An- 
themius perishel  in  tbe  asaaalt,  and  Olybrioi 
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mm  proclaimed  emperor  bj  Rieimer,  who  died, 
tiowever,  only  forty  days  after  tbe  sack  of  Rome. 

RiciNA.  1.  (RicinenaiB),  a  town  in  Picenum, 
colonized  by  the  Emperor  Sevems.  Its  mines 
are  on  the  River  Potenza,  near  Macerata. — 2. 
Une  ot'the  EbudK  Ineuls,  or  the  Hebridet. 

RisoDULDH  (now  Real),  a  town  of  the  Treviri 
in  Gallia  Betgica,  distant  three  days*  march 
from  IHagontiacum. 

[RiPHBu*.  or,  more  correctly,  Rhipidb  CPiir. 
(^).aTrojan  warrior,  who  joined  Uie  band  of 
iCneaa  tbe  nigbt  that  Troy  was  burned,  and 
foaght  with  great  bravery  until  he  was  at  length 
overpowered  by  superior  numbers  :  he  is  com- 
mended for  oiB  piety  and  justice.] 

RobIoos  or  Roalao,  is  described  by  some 
Latin  writers  as  a  divinity  worshipped  fbr  tbe 
purpose  of  arerting  blight  or  too  great  heat 
(h>m  the  young  corn-fields.  The  festival  of  tbe 
Robigalia  was  celebrated  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
April,  and  was  said  to  have  been  instituted  by 
Nama.  But  considering  the  ancertaiaty  of  the 
ancients  themselves  as  to  whether  the  divinity 
was  masculine  or  feminine,  and  that  the  Ro- 
maoa  did  not  pay  divine  honors  to  any  evil  de- 
mon, it  is  probable  that  the  divinity  Robigus  or 
Robigo  is  only  an  abstraction  of  the  later  Ro- 
mans from  the  festival  of  the  Robigalia. 

RoBua,  a  fortress  in  the  territory  of  the  Rau- 
raci,  in  Gallia  Belgica,  which  was  bailt  by  Va- 
lentioian  near  BaaUia,  A.D.  3V4. 

RoKA  (Homanns :  now  Borne),  the  capital  of 
Italy  and  of  the  world,  was  situated  on  tbe  left 
bank  of  the  River  Tiber,  on  the  northwestern 
confines  of  Latiam,  abou^  sixteen  miles  from 
the  sea. — A.  Histobt  ot  thb  Citt,  Rome  is 
said  to  have  been  a  colony  from  Alba  Longa, 
and  to  have  been  founded  by  RomuJns  about 
B.C.  783.  Vid.  RoHOLus.  All  traditions  agree 
that  the  original  city  comprised  only  the  Mont 
Palatinu*  or  Palatium,  and  some  portion  of  the 
ground  immediately  below  it.  It  was  surround- 
ed by  walls,  which  followed  the  line  of  the  Po- 
num'um  {vid.  Diet,  of  AiUiq.,  a.  v.),  and  was  built 
in  a  square  form,  whence  it  was  called  Roma 
Quttdraia.  This  city  on  the  Palatine  was  in- 
habited only  by  Latins.  On  the  neighboring 
hills  there  also  existed  from  the  earliest  times 
settlements  of  Sabines  and  Etmseans.  The 
Sabine  town,  probably  called  Quirium,  and  in- 
habited by  Qtiirilet,  was  situated  on  tbe  bills  to 
the  north  of  the  Palatine,  that  is,  the  Quirinalia 
and  Capitolinut,  or  Capilolium,  on  the  latter  of 
which  hills  was  tbe  Sabine  Arz  or  citadel. 
These  I^atin  and  Sabine  towns  afterward  be- 
came united,  B<»»irdtng  to  tradition,  in  the  reign 
of  Romulus,  and  the  two  nations  formed  one 
collective  body,  known  nnder  the  name  of 
"  Fopnlus  Romanns  (et)  Qatrites."  The  Etrus- 
cans were  settled  on  Mont  Caiiut,  and  extend- 
ed over  JIfm*  Citmut  and  Mont  Ofpiut,  which 
are  part  of  the  BaqntUne.  These  Etruscans 
were  at  an  early  period  incorporated  in  the 
Roman  state,  but  were  compelled  to  abandon 
their  seats  on  tbe  hills,  and  to  take  up  their 
abode  in  the  plains  between  the  Celius  and  the 
Esquiltne,  whence  the  Vieitt  Tutcut  derived  its 
name.  Under  the  kings  the  city  rapidly  grew 
Id  population  and  in  aize.  Ancoa  Marcius  add- 
ed the  Mont  Avenfinut  to  the  ci^.  Tt  t  same 
king  also  built  a  finrtress  on  the  Jtniemlitt  a  hill 
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on  the  other  side  of  tbe  Tiber  as  a  ^  -"tiMtl  ir 
against  the  Etruscans,  and  connected  it  with 
the  city  by  means  of  tbe  Pons  Sublicius.  Home 
was  still  further  improved  and  enlarged  by  Tar- 
quinius  Priscus  and  Servius  TuUius.  The  for- 
mer of  these  kings  constructed  the  vast  aewera 
(cloaca),  by  whicE  tbe  lower  part  of  the  cily  be- 
tween tbe  Palatine  and  Capitol  was  drained, 
and  which  atill  remain  without  a  atone  dis- 
placed.  He  also  laid  out  the  Circus  Mazimoa 
and  the  Forum,  and,  according  to  some  tradi 
tions,  commenced  the  erection  of  the  Capitoline 
temple,  which  was  finished  by  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbus.  The  completion  of  the  city,  however, 
was  ascribed  to  Serviua  TuUius.  This  king 
added  the  Mont  FtWuiit  and  Moat  Etguiliiau, 
and  samranded  the  whole  city  with  a  line  of 
fortifications,  which  comprised  all  the  seven 
hills  of  Rome  {Palatinvt,  CapiioUnua,  Quiri' 
nalit,  CaJiut,  Aventinvt,  Yinunalit,  Etquilinut). 
Hence  Rome  was  called  Urbt  SepticoUii.  These 
fortifications  were  about  seven  miles  in  circum- 
ference. At  the  same  time,  Servius  extended 
the  pomcerium  so  as  to  make  the  sacred  in- 
closure  of  the  city  identical  with  its  walls.  In 
B.C.  880  Rome  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the 
Gauls,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  houses  on 
the  Palatine.  On  the  departure  of  the  barbari-^ 
ans  it  was  rebuilt  in  great  haste  and  confusion, 
without  any  attention  to  regularity,  and  with 
narrow  and  crooked  streets.  A'ter  the  con- 
quest of  tbe  OartbaginiaDB  and  of  the  monarch* 
of  Macedonia  and  Syria,  the  city  began  to  be 
adorned  with  many  public  tmildiogs  and  hand- 
some private  houses;  and  it  was  still  further 
embellished  by  Augnstns,  who  introduced  great 
improvements  into  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  both 
erected  many  public  buildiogs  himself,  and  in- 
dooed  all  the  leading  nobles  of  his  court  to  foJ- 
low  bis  enmple.  So  greatly  had  the  appeor* 
ance  of  tbe  city  improved  during  his  long  and 
prosperous  reign,  that  he  used  to  boast  that  he 
had  found  the  city  of  brick,  and  had  led  it  of 
marble.  Still  the  main  features  of  tbe  city  re- 
mained tbe  same ;  and  tbe  narrow  streets  and 
mean  houses  formed  a  striking  and  disagreeable 
contrast  to  the  splendid  public  buildings  and 
magnificent  palaces  which  bad  been  recently 
erected.  The  great  fire  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of 
Nero  (A.D.  64)  destroyed  two  thirds  of  the  city. 
Nero  availed  himself  of  this  opportunity  to  in 
dulge  his  passion  for  building ;  and  tbe  city  now 
assumed  a  more  regular  anostately  appearance. 
Tbe  new  streets  were  made  both  wide  and 
straigbt;  the  height  of  the  hooaea  was  raatrict- 
ed ;  and  a  . certain  part  of  each  was  required  to 
be  built  of  Gabian  or  Alban  stone,  which  was 
proof  against  fire.  Rome  had  long  since  ex- 
tended beyond  the  walls  of  Servius  Tullins ; 
but  down  to  the  third  centuiy  of  the  Christian 
era  the  walls  of  this  monarob  continued  to  mark 
the  limits  of  the  city  properly  ao  called.  Tli«e 
walls,  however,  had  long  since  been  rendered 
quite  useless,  and  the  city  was  therefore  left 
without  any  fortifications.  Accordingly,  theEm- 
peror  Aurelian  determined  to  surround  Rome 
with  new  walla,  which  embraced  the  city  of 
Servius  TuUius  and  all  the  suburbs  which  bad 
subsequently  grown  up  around  it,  such  as  the 
JIf.  Janiebtut  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
and  the  ColUt  Hortulorum  or  Motu  Pinciauat  oe 
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Itte  left  tianl.  oi  river,  to  the  north  of  toe 
Qiiiriiialis.  The  walls  uf  Aurelian  were  com- 
menced by  this  emperor  before  he  set  out  on 
(lis  expedition  against  Zenobia  (A.D.  271],  and 
were  terminated  by  his  successor  Prubus.  They 
ttert  about  eleven  miles  in  circumference.  Tbey 
were  restored  by  Honorius,  and  were  also  part- 
ly rebuilt  by  Beltsariua. — B.  Ditisioni  or  the 
OiTV.  Rome  was  divided  by  Servtus  Tulliua 
into  four  Regionet  or  districts,  corresponding  to 
(he  four  city  tribes.  Their  names  were.  1.  Sub- 
mrana,  comprehending  the  space  from  the  Sub- 
lira  to  the  Cseliua,  both  inclusive.  S.  Etqui- 
Una,  compreheDdin;  tbe  EsqaUine  Hill.  8.  Col' 
Una,  extending  over  tbe  Qairioal  and  Viminal. 
4.  PaUtina,  oomprehending  the  Palatine  Hill. 
ThR  Capitoline,  as  the  seat  of  the  gods,  and  the 
Avcntine,  were  not  included  in  these  regiones. 
These  regiones  were  again  subdivided  into 
twenty-seven  Sacella  Argteorum,  which  were 
probably  erected  where  two  streets  (comfnto) 
crossed  each  other.  It  is  probable  that  each  of 
the  four  regiones  contained  six  of  these  sacella, 
and  that  the  remaining  three  belonged  to  the 
Capitoline.  The  division  of  Servius  TuUius 
into  four  regiones  remained  unchanged  till  the 
time  of  Augustus;  but  this  emperor  made  a 
fresh  division  of  the  city  into  fourteen  regiones, 
wbich  comprised  both  the  ancient  city  of  Ser- 
vius Tulliua  and  all  the  sabnrbs  which  bad  been 
subsequently  added.  This  division  was  made 
by  Augustus  to  facilitate  tbe  internal  govern- 
nient  of  the  ciiy.  The  names  of  tbe  regiones 
were,  1.  Porta  Capena,  at  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  city,  by  the  Porta  Capena.  3.  Calimon- 
A'um,  northeast  of  the  preceding,  embracing  M. 
C«lius.  3.  laia  tt  SeramM,  northwest  of  no.  3, 
In  the  valley  between  the  CkHqs,  the  Palatine 
and  Esquiliae.   4.  Via  Saera,  northwest  of  No. 

3,  embracing  the  valley  between  the  Esquiline, 
Viminal,  and  Quirinal,  toward  the  Palatine.  6. 
EaquUina  aim  Colle  Viminali,  northeast  of  No. 

4,  comprehending  the  whole  of  the  Esquiline 
and  Viminal.  8.  AUa  Semita,  northwest  of  No. 
6,  comprising  the  Quirinal.  7.  Via  Lata,  west 
of  No.  6,  between  the  Quirinal  and  Campus 
Martius.  8.  Forum  Romanum,  south  of  No.  7, 
comprehending  the  Capitoline  and  the  valley 
between  it  and  the  Palatine.  9.  Circut  FU- 
miniut,  northwest  of  No.  8,  extending  as  far  as 
the  Tiber,  and  comprehending  the  whole  of  the 
Campus  Martius.  10.  Falatium,  southeast  of 
No.  8,  containing  the  Palatine.  11.  Circus 
Mttsamut,  southwest  of  No.  10,  comprehending 
the  plain  between  the  Palatine,  Aventine,  and 
Tiber.  12.  PiMcina  Publico,  southeast  of  No. 
11.  13.  Aventimu,  northwest  of  No.  12,  em- 
bracing the  Aventine.  14.  Trans  Tiberimt  the 
only  region  on  tbe  right  bank  of  tbe  river,  con- 
taiuing  tbe  Innbt  Tiberiiu,  the  valley  bttween 
the  river  and  the  Janioulua,  and  a  part  of  this 
mountain.  Each  of  these  regiones  was  subdi- 
vided into  a  certain  number  of  Viet,  analogous 
to  the  sacella  of  Servius  TuUius.  The  houses 
were  divided  into  two  different  classes,  called 
respectively  datuu  and  iiuula.  Tbe  former 
Tere  the  dwellings  of  the  Roman  nobles,  cor- 
responding to  the  modem  palazzi ;  tbe  latter 
were  the  habitationa  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes.  Each  Insnla  contained  several  apart- 
loenu  o'  seta  (.f  apartments,  which  were  let  to 
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different  families,  and  it  was  frequently  sar* 
rounded  with  shops.  The  iiisule  ■..'onlaiaRd 
several  stories  ;  and  as  the  value  of  ground  in- 
creased in  Rome,  they  were  frequently  built  of 
a  dangerous  height.  Hence  Augustus  restrict- 
ed the  height  of  all  now  bouses  to  seventy  feet, 
and  Trajan  to  ^xty  feet  No  bouses  of  any  de- 
scription were  allowed  to  be  built  close  together 
at  Rome,  and  it  was  provided  by  the  Twelve 
Tables  that  a  space  of  at  least  five  feet  should 
be  left  between  every  house.  The.  number  of 
insula;,  of  course,  greatly  excerded  that  of  iho 
domi.  It  is  stated  that  thern  were  forty-six 
thousand  alx  hondred  and  two  insuha  at  Rome, 
but  only  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  nine- 
ty domus.  —  C.  Size  axd  Population  or  ths 
CiTv.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  tbe  cir- 
cumference of  tbe  walls  of  Servius  Tullius  was 
about  seven  milea  ;  but  a  great  part  of  the  space 
included  within  these  walls  was  at  first  nut  cov- 
ered with  boildiog*.  Subsequently,  as  we  bars 
seen,  tbe  city  greatly  extended  beyond  these 
limits ;  and  a  measurement  has  come  dowm  to 
us,  made  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  by  which  it 
appears  to  have  been  about  thirteen  miles  in 
circumference.  It  was  probably  about  this 
time  that  Rome  reached  its  greatest  size.  7^ 
walls  of  Aurelian  were  only  about  eleven  mtles 
in  circuit.  It  is  more  difficult  to  determine  tbe 
population  of  tbe  city  at  any  given  period.  We 
learn,  however,  ftam  the  Monumentum  Ancy- 
ranum,  that  the  plebs  urbana  in  the  time  of  Au* 

fustus  was  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand, 
'his  did  not  include  the  women,  nor  the  sen- 
ators, nor  knights  ;  so  that  the  free  papulation 
could  not  have  been  less  than  six  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand.  To  this  namber  we  most  add 
the  slaves,  who  must  have  been  at  least  as  nu> 
merous  as  the  free  population.  Conseqoently. 
the  whole  population  of  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  must  have  been  at  least  one  million 
three  hundred  thousand,  and  in  all  probability 
greatly  exceeded  that  number.  Moreover,  as 
we  know  that  the  city  continued  to  increase  in 
size  and  population  down  to  tbe  time  of  Vespa- 
sian and  Trajan,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in 
supposing  that  the  city  contained  nearly  tw«i 
millions  of  inhabitants  in  the  reigns  of  those 
emperors. — D.  Walls  and  Gatks.  I.  Walls 
DP  RoMULui.  Tbe  direction  of  this  wall  is  de- 
scribed by  Tacitus.  Commencing  at  the  Forum 
Boarium,  tbe  site  of  which  is  marked  by  the 
arch  erected  there  to  Septimius  Severua,  it  ran 
along  the  foot  of  the  Palatine,  having  the  valley 
afterward  occupied  by  the  Circus  Maximus  ca 
the  right,  as  far  as  the  altar  of  Consua,  Bearl> 
opposite  to  the  extremity  of  the  Circus  :  thence 
it  turned  round  the  southern  angle  of  the  Pala- 
tine, followed  the  foot  uf  the  bill  neady  io  a 
struffht  line  to  tbe  Curise  Veteres.  which  stood 
not  jar  from  the  site  of  the  Arch  of  Constaa- 
tine ;  thence  ascended  the  steep  slope,  at  the 
summit  of  which  stands  the  Arch  of  Titus,  and 
descended  again  on  the'  other  side  to  the  angle 
of  the  Forum,  which  was  then  a  morass.  In 
this  wail  there  were  three  gates,  the  oumher 
prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the  Etruscan  religion. 
1 .  Porta  Mugonia  or  Mugionis,  also  called  Port* 
vctua  Palatii,  at  the  northern  slope  of  tbe  Pala- 
tine, at  the  point  where  tbe  Via  Sacra  and  tba 
Via  Nova  met.  S.  Porta  JtomanuU,  at  tba 
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westorn  angle  of  the  hill,  near  the  .emple  of 
Victory,  ana  between  the  modern  churches  of 
S.  Teodoro  and  Santa  Anastasia.  3.  The  name 
and  position  of  the  third  gate  is  not  mentioned, 
for  *he  Porta  Jamali*  appears  to  be  identical 
witli  the  Janus  or  archway,  commonly  known 
as  the  temple  nf  Janus,  which  stood  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Forum,  and  could  have  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  original  cily  of  Romulus. — II. 
Wai.1.8  op  Sekvios  TtTLLics.  It  is  stated  that 
this  king  surrounded  the  whole  city  with  a  wall 
of  hewn  stone  ;  but  there  are  many  reasons  for 
questioning  this  statement.  The  seren  hills  on 
which  Rome  was  bailt  were  most  of  them  of 
great  natural  strength,  having  aides  actually 
precipiuius,  or  easily  rendered  so  by  cutting 
away  the  soft  tufu  rock.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
building  a  wall  around  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
city,  Senrios  Tullus  appears  only  to  have  con- 
nected the  seveial  hiJls  by  walla  or  trenches 
drawn  across  the  narrow  ralleys  which  separ- 
ated them.  The  moat  formidable  part  of  these 
fortifications  was  the  agger  or  mound  which  ex- 
tended across  the  broad  table-land  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Qoirinal,  Esquiline,  and  Vim- 
inai,  since  it  was  on  this  side  that  the  city  was 
moat  open  to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  The 
agger  was  a  great  rampart  or  mound  of  earth, 
fifty  feet  wide  and  above  sixty  high,  faced  with 
flagstones  and  flanked  with  towers,  and  at  its 
foot  was  a  moat  one  hundred  feet  broad  and 
thirty  deep.  There  are  still  traces  of  this  work. 
Starting  from  the  southern  extremity  of  this 
mound  at  the  Porta  Esquilina,  the  fortifications 
of  Servius  ran  along  the  outside  edge  of  the  Ce- 
lian  and  Aventine  Htlla  to  the  River  Tiber  by  the 
Porta  Trigefflina.  From  this  point  to  the  Porta 
Flumcntana,  near  the  southwestern  extremity 
of  the  Capitoline  HiU,  there  appears  to  have 
been  no  wall,  the  rirer  itself  being  considered  a 
Buflicient  defence.  At  the  Porta  Flumentana 
the  fortifications  again  commenced,  and  ran 
along  the  oataide  edge  of  the  Capitoline  and 
Quirinat  Hills  till  they  reached  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  agger  at  the  Porta  Collina.  The 
numberoftlie  gates  in  the  walls  of  Servins  is  no- 
certain,  and  the  position  of  many  of  them  is  doubt- 
ful. Pliny,  indeed,  states  that  their  number  was 
thirty-seven ;  but  it  is  almost  certain  Uiat  this 
number  includes  many  mere  openings  made 
through  the  wans  to  connect  different  parts  of 
the  city  with  the  suburha,  aince  the  walls  of  Ser- 
vius had  long  since  ceased  to  be  regarded.  The 
following  is  a  list  ofthe  gates  as  far  as  they  can 
be  ascertained :  1.  Porta  CoUina,  at  the  northerly 
extremity  of  the  agger,  and  the  most  northern 
of  all  the  gates,  stood  at  the  point  of  junction  of 
the  Via  Salaria  and  Via  Nomentana,  just  above 
the  northern  angle  of  the  Tigna  dei  Certosini. 
S.  P.  Viminidif,  south  of  No.  1,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  agger.  8.  P.  Esquilina,  south  of  No.  S, 
on  the  site  ofthe  arch  of  Gallienns,  which  proba- 
bly replaced  it ;  the  Via  Prenestina  and  Labi- 
caiia  began  here.  4.  P.  Querquetulana,  south 
of  No.  3.  5.  P.  Caliomtmlana,  south  of  No.  4, 
on  the  heights  of  Mons  Csslius,  behind  the  hos- 
pital of  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano,  at  the  point  of 
junction  ofthe  two  modem  streets  which  bear 
the  name  of  S.  Stefano  Kotondo,  and  the  SS. 
Qaattro  Coronati.  6.  P.  Capeita,  one  ofthe  moat 
fl^krated  of  all  the  Roman  gates,  from  whiob 


issued  the  Vj  a  Appia.  It  stood  southwest  of 
No.  6,  and  at  the  southiii-est  foot  ofthe  Celiaa, 
on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  grounds  of  the 
Villa  Mattel.  7.  8,  9.  P.  Lavemalit,  P.  Ban 
diueulava,  and  P.  Noma,  three  of  the  most 
southerly  cRtes  of  Rome,  lying  between  the 
Ctelian  and  the  Aventine.  The  walls  of  Ser- 
vius probably  here  took  a  great  bend  to  the 
south,  inclosing  the  heights  of  Sta  Balbtna  and 
Sta  Saba.  10.  P.  Minucia,  probably  west  of  the 
three  preceding,  and  on  the  south  of  the  Aven- 
tine. II.  P.  Trigemina,  on  the  northwest  oi 
the  Aventine,  near  the  Tiber  and  the  great  salt 
magazines.  12.  P.  Ftumeniana,  north  of  thepre- 
ceding,  near  the  southwestern  slope  of  the  Capi- 
tol and  close  to  the  Tiber.  13.  P.  Carmmtalit, 
north  of  No.  12,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  south- 
western slope  of  the  Capitoline,  near  the  altar 
of  Carmenta,  and  leading  to  the  Forom  Olitori- 
iim  and  the  Theatre  of  Marcellua.  This  gate 
contained  two  passages,  of  which  the  right-hand 
one  was  called  Porta  Scelerata  from  the  time 
that  the  three  hundred  Fabii  passed  through  it. 
and  was  always  avoided.  14.  P.  Ralumenaht, 
north  of  No.  13,  and  at  the  northwestern  slope 
of  the  Capitoline,  leading  from  the  Forum  of 
Trajan  to  the  Campus  Martins.  15.  P.  Fimli 
nalia,  north  of  No.  14,  on  the  western  slope  of 
the  Quirinal,  also  leading  to  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius.  16.  P.  Sanqualit,  north  of  No.  16,  also 
on  the  western  slope  of  the  same  hill.  17.  P. 
Salutarit,  north  of  No.  16,  on  the  northwestern 
slope  of  the  same  hill,  near  the  temple  of  Salus. 
18.  P.  Triumphant.  The  position  ofthisgate  is 
quite  uncertain,  except  that  it  led,  more  or  less 
direcUy,  to  the  Campus  Martius.— III.  Wkuva 
or  AoRiLiAN.  Thesewalls  are  easentially  the 
same  as  those  which  surround  the  modern  city 
of  Rome,  with  the  exception  of  the  part  beyond 
the  Tiber.  The  Janiculus  and  the  adjacent 
suburb  was  the  only  portion  beyond  the  Tiber 
which  was  included  within  the  fortifications  of 
Auralian ;  for  the  Vatican  was  not  surrounded 
with  walls  till  the  time  of  Leo  IV.,  in  the  ninth 
century.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  the 
walls  of  Aurelian  embraced  on  the  north  the 
Collis  Hortulorum  or  Fincianus,  on  the  west 
the  Campus  Martins,  on  the  east  the  Campus 
Esquilious,  and  on  the  south  the  Mons  Testa 
cens.  There  were  fourteen  gates  in  the  Anre- 
lian  walls,  most  of  whicli  derived  their  names 
from  the  roads  issuing  <rom  them.  These  were, 
on  the  northern  side,  1 .  P.  Aur^ia,  on  the  Tiber 
in  front  of  the  Pons  .£lius.  2.  P.  Pinciana,  on 
the  hill  of  the  same  name.  8.  P.  Salant,  ex 
tant  under  the  same  name,  bat  restored  in  mod 
em  times.  4.  P.  Nommlana,  leading  to  the  an- 
cient P.  Collina.  On  the  eastern  side,  t.  P. 
THwHna,  leading  to  the  old  Porta  £squtJina. 
now  Porta  S.  Lorenio.  8.  P.  Prantattna,  now 
Porta  Maggiore.  On  the  sonthem  sirle,  7.  P. 
Aiittcria,  on  the  site  of  the  modern  Porta  S. 
Giovanni.  8.  P.  Melremt,  or  Metronii,  or  Jtf» 
trmia,  which  has  now  disappeared,  probably  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Celtan,  between  S.  Stefano 
Rotondo  and  the  Villa  Mattel.  9.  P.  Laiina, 
now  walled  up.  10.  P.  Appia,  now  Porta  8. 
Pancrazio.  The  roads  through  this  gate  and 
through  No.  9  both  led  to  the  old  Porta  Capena. 
11.  P.  Otliejuia,  leading  toOstia,  now  Porta  S. 
ftolo.       the  western  side,  IS.  P.  Por^ucMMk 
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9D  toe  other  side  o(  the  Tioer,  near  the  river, 
from  which  issued  the  road  to  Portus.  13.  A  j 
second  P.  Aarelia,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  , 
Janiculus,  now  Porta  S.  Pancrazio.  14.  P.  Sep-  \ 
timisna,  near  the  Tiber,  which  was  destroyed 
by  Alexander  VI. — E.  Bridobb.  There  were 
eight  bridges  across  the  Tiber,  which  probably  | 
ran  in  the  following  order  from  north  to  south  : ' 
1.  Pons  MliuM,  which  was  built  by  Hadrian,  and 
le :  Tom  the  city  to  the  mauaoleum  of  that  em- 
peror, now  the  bridge  and  castle  of  St.  Angelo. 
S.  P.  Neroniamit,  or  Vaticanua,  which  led  from 
the  Campus Martiua  to  the  Vatican  and  the  gar- 
dens of  Caligula  and  Nero.  The  remains  of  its 
mors  may  still  be  seen,  when  the  waters  of  the 
Tiber  are  low,  at  the  back  of  the  Hospital  of 
San  Spirito.  3.  P.  Aurtlivt,  sonnetimes,  but 
erroneously,  called  JanicuUn*it,  which  led  to 
the  Janicnlus  and  the  Porta  Aorelia.  It  occu- 
the  Bite  of  the  present  "  Fonte  Sisto," 
which  was  bailt  by  Sixtna  IT.  npoD  the  raiDS  of 
the  <dd  iHidge.  4,  6.  P.  Fabrmiu  and  P.  Cet- 
tiut,  the  two  bridges  which  connected  the  In- 
sula Tiberina  with  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
rircr,  the  former  with  the  city,  the  latter  with 
the  Janiculus.  Both  are  still  remaining.  The 
P.  Fabricias,  which  was  built  by  one  L.  Fabri- 
ciuB,  carator  viarum,  a  short  time  before  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline,  now  bears  the  name  of 
"  PoDte  Quauro  Capi."  The  P.  Ceatioa,  which 
was  bailt  at  a  much  later  age,  is  now  called 
"  Ponte  S.  Bartolommeo."  6.  P.  Senaloriut  or 
PaUUiwit,  below  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  form- 
ed the  communication  between  the  Palatine 
and  its  neighborhood  and  the  Janiculas.  7.  P. 
SMimu,  the  oldest  of  the  Romao  bridges,  said 
to  have  beea  bailt  by  A  at  as  Maretne  when  he 
ended  a  fort  on  the  Janioulm.  It  was  bailt 
of  wood,  whence  its  name,  which  cornea  from 
wbUceM,  "  wooden  heataa."  It  was  carried 
away  several  times  by  the  river,  but  from  a 
feeling  of  religions  respect  was  always  rebuilt 
of  wood  down  to  the  latest  times.  8.  P.  Mil- 
MM  or  JfK/tttu,  now  "Ponta  MoDe,"  was  sit- 
uated outside  the  oi^,  north  of  the  P.  ^lius, 
and  was  built  by  Emilias  Seauros  the  censor. — 
F.  Iktcbios  or  tki  Cm.  I.  Foia  aho  Campi. 
The  Fora  were  open  spaces  of  ground,  paved 
with  stones,  surroaoded  by  buildings,  and  used 
aa  market  places,  or  for  the  transaction  of  pub- 
lic bjsiDess.  An  account  of  the  Fora  is  given 
elsewhere.  Vid.  Fokdm.  The  Campi  were 
also  open  spaces  of  ground,  but  much  larger, 
covered  with  grass,  planted  with  trees,  and 
adorned  with  works  of  art.  They  were  used 
by  the  people  as  places  of  exercise  and  amuse- 
ment, and  may  be  compared  with  the  London 
parks.  These  Campi  were,  1.  Camput  Mar- 
tm«,  the  open  plain  lying  between  the  city  walls 
and  the  Tiber,  of  which  the  southern  part,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Cireo*  Flaminius,  was 
railed  Campuf  Ftammiiu,  or  Praia  J^aminia. 
This  idaiD,  which  was  by  far  the  moat  celebrated 
of  all,  is  spoken  of  separately.  Vid.  Campus 
Maktids.  S.  Camptu  Sceleratut,  close  to  the 
Porta  Collina  and  withio  the  walls  of  Servius, 
where  the  veatals  who  had  brokea  their  vows 
of  chastity  were  entombed  alive.  8.  CMmput 
Agrippa,  probably  on  the  southwestern  slope 
•f  the  Pinoian  Hill,  east  of  the  Campus  Martius, 
M  the  right  of  the  Corso,  and  north  of  the  Piazu 
Tin 


degli  Apostoli.  4.  Campus  Etqv  Unut,  uatside 
of  the  agger  of  Servius  and  near  the  Porta  Es- 
quilina,  where  criminals  were  executed,  and 
the  lower  classes  were  buried.  The  greatet 
part  of  this  plain  was  afterward  coDverted  into 
pleasure  grounds  belonging  to  the  palace  of 
Mieceaas.  0.  Catnpui  VinmuUis,  on  the  east- 
ern slope  of  the  Vimlnal,  near  the  Villa  Negroni. 
— II.  Strkxts  AMD  DisTKiCTB.  Thcre  are  said 
to  have  been,  in  all,  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
streets  in  Rome.  The  broad  streets  were  call- 
ed  Via  and  Viei;*  the  narrow  streets  Angipor- 
tua.  Hie  chief  streets  were,  1.  Via  Satra,  the 
prinoi^  street  in  Rome.  It  began  near  the 
Sacellom  Strenia,  in  the  Talley  between  the 
Cielian  and  the  Esquiline,  and,  leaving  the  Fla- 
vian Amphitheatre  (Colosseum)  on  the  left,  ran 
along  the  northern  slope  of  the  Palatine,  pass- 
ing under  the  arch  of  Titus,  and  past  the  Forum 
RoQianaia,  till  it  reached  the  Capitol.  2.  Via 
iMOt  led  from  the  northern  side  of  the  Capitol 
and  the  Porta  Ratumena  to  the  Porta  Flaminia, 
whence  the  northern  part  of  it  was  called  Via 
F^minia.  8.  Via  Nova,  by  the  side  of  the  west- 
ern slope  of  the  Palatine,  led  from  the  ancient 
Porta  Romanula  and  the  Velabrum  to  the  Forum, 
and  was  connected  by  a  side  street  with  the  Via 
Sacra.  .4.  Vicua  Jugariuw,  led  from  the  Porta 
Carmentalis,  under  the  Capitol,  to  the  Fomm 
Romanum,  which  it  entered  near  the  Baallics 
Julia  and  the  Lacus  Servilius.  6.  Viait  T^tetu, 
connected  the  Velabrum  with  the  Forum,  run- 
ning west  of,  and  nearly  parallel  with,  ihe  Via 
Nova.  It  contained  a  great  number  of  shops, 
where  articles  of  luxury  were  sold,  and  its  in- 
habitants did  not  possess  the  best  of  characters 
(TWet  turlm  impU  met,  Hor.,  Sat.,  ii.,  8, 9S8). 
6.  Vinif  Cj/frivm,  ran  from  Uie  Forum  to  the 
Esquilioe.  The  upper  part  of  it,  turning  on  the 
right  to  the  UibiuB  Clivus,  was  called  Scelera- 
lus  VieuM,  because Tnllia  here  drove  herchariot 
over  the  corpse  of  Jier  lather  Servius.  7.  Vicut 
Patridut,  in  the  valley  between  the  Esqailine 
and  the  Viminal,  in  the  direction  ci  the  modern 
Via  Urbana  and  Via  di  S.  Podenziana.  8.  YicvM 
A/rictu,  in  the  district  of  the  Esqujiine,  but  itic 
exact  situation  of  which  can  not  be  determined, 
said  to  have  been  so  called  because  African 
hostages  were  kept  here  during  the  first  Punic 
war.  9.  Vicm  Sandalariiu,  also  in  the  district 
of  the  Esquiline,  ei^tending  as  far  as  the  heights 
of  the  Carinn.  Besides  uie  shops  of  the  shoe- 
makers, from  whom  it  derived  its  name,  it  con- 
tained several  booksellers*  shope.  10.  Viewt 
Vitriariuji  or  Vitrariua,  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  tbe  city,  near  the  Porta  Capena.  1 1.  Vicui 
Longiu,  in  the  Vailis  Qnirini,  between  the  Qoir- 
inal  and  Viminal,  now  S.  Vitale.  12.  Caput 
Africa,  near  the  Colosaenm,  the  modern  Via  de 
S.  Qoattro  Coronati.  13.  Suhmra.  or  SuiarrMt  a 
district,  through  which  a  street  of  the  same 
name  ran,  was  tbe  whole  valley  between  the 
Esquiline,  Quirinal,  and  Viminal.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  frequented  parts  of  the  town,  and 
contained  a  great  number  of  shops  and  brotltels 
14.  Velio,  a  height  near  tho  Forum,  wbicb  ex 
tended  from  the  Palatine,  near  the  vtA  of  Ti- 
tus, to  the  Esqailine,  and  whicdi  separated  the 
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Tallcy  of  the  Forum  from  that  c  f  the  Colosseam. 
On  tlie  Velia  were  situated  the  Basilica  of  Coti' 
stantine  and  the  temple  of  Veons  and  Rome. 
IS.  Carinot  a  district  on  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  Esqniline,  or  the  modera  height  of  S. 
Pieiro  in  Vincoli,  where  Pompey,  Cicero,  and 
many  distinguished  Romans  lived.  16. 
brum,  b  district  on  the  weatem  slope  of  the 
Paliitine,  between  the  Vicus  Tuscns  and  the 
Forum  Buarium,  was  originally  a  morass.  17. 
£fuifiutium,  a  place  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the 
Capitol  and  by  the  side  of  the  Ticas  Jogarios, 
where  the  house  of  Sp.  Melius  once  stood. 
{Vid.  p.467,b.)  18.  .4r^7ei«ni,  a  district  of  un- 
rrertain  site,  but  probably  at  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Quirinal,  between  the  Subura,  the 
Forum  of  Nerra,  and  the  Temple  of  Peace. 
The  etymology  of  the  name  is  uncertain ;  some 
of  the  ancients  derived  it  from  argillg,  "  white 
clay ;"  others  from  a  hero  Argus,  a  friend  of 
Evander,  who  is  said  to  have  been  bnried  here. 
19.  LautumitB,  a  district  near  the  Argiletum  and 
the  Forum  Piscatorium,  on  which  subsequently 
the  Basilica  Porcia  was  built.  In  this  district 
was  one  of  the  state  prisons,  called  Lautumia, 
or  Career  LatUwniarum. — III.  Tkhplks.  There 
nre  said  to  bsTe  been  four  handred  temples  in 
Rome.  Of  these  the  following,  enameraied  for 
the  most  part  in  chronologic^  order/were  the 
principal :  I.  Temjdum  Jovit  Feretrii,  on  the 
Oapitoline,  the  oldest  of  all  the  Roman  temples, 
built,  according  to  tradition,  by  Romulus,  and 
restored  by  Augustos.  3.  T.  ^iei,  likewise  on 
the  Capitoitne,  bailt  1^  Numa,  and  restored  suc- 
cessively by  A.  Atilius  CoUatintu  and  M.  .£mil- 
ios  Soanros.  8.  T.  Jam,  also  called  Jams 
fnms  or  Biformia,  Janus  GetTiinuSf  and  Jtams 
Quirims,  also  bnilt  by  Numa,  was,  properly 
speaking,  not  a  temple,  but  a  passage  with  an 
extrance  at  each  end,  the  gates  of  which  were 
opened  during  war  and  closed  in  times  of  p^ce. 
It  was  sitQsted  northeast  of  the  Fomm  toward 
the  Qnirinal.  There  were  also  other  temples 
of  Janns  at  Rome,  of  vhieb  one  was  near  the 
Theatre  of  Marcellus,  and  the  other  near  the 
Forum  of  Nerva.  4.  JEdes  Vesta,  a  round  tem- 
ple built  by  Numa,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
forum,  or  on  the  slope  of  the  Palatine  adjoining 
the  Regia  Numa,  probably  near  Sta  Maria  Lib> 
eratrice.  The  Atrium  Vesta,  also  called  Alrium 
Xegium,  probably  formed  a  part  of  the  Regia 
Numv,  which  may  be  regarded  at  forming  a 
portion  of  t)ie  building  sacred  to  Vesta.  6.  T. 
Diana,  on  the  Aventine,  which  hill  is  hence 
called  by  Martial  CtAlis  Diana,  built  by  Servins 
Tullius,  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  Romans 
and  the  members  of  the  Latin  league,  and  re- 
stored by  Augustas,  probably  near  the  modern 
church  8.  PrisCB.  6.  T.  Luna,  frequently  con- 
founded with  the  preceding,  also  built  by  Servius 
Tullius,  and  on  the  Arentine,  probably  on  the 
side  adjoining  the  Circus.  7.  T.  Jovis,  usually 
called  the  Capitolium,  situated  on  the  southern 
summit  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  was  vowed  by 
Tarquinius  Priscus  and  built  by  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbns.  It  was  the  moatmagaifieentof  all  the 
temples  fo  Rome,  and  is  described  elsewhere. 

Vid.  Capitolivk.  8.  T.  Satumi,  which  was  also 
used  as  the  ^rarium,  on  the  Clirus  Capitolintia 
and  Iqr  the  Forum,  to  which  it  is  sappoaed  that  the 

bree  pillars  in  the  Foram  belong.  It  was  built  by 


Tarquinius  Superbus,  and  restored  snccet'tveif 
by  L.  Munatius  Plancus  and  Septimius  Severus. 
9.  JEdes  Castoris  or  T.  Casturis  et  PoUucis,  by  the 
Fornm,  near  the  fountain  of  Jutnma,  in  which 
the  senate  frequently  assembled.  It  was  vowed 
by  the  dictator  A.  Pnstumius  in  the  great  batUt 
with  the  Latins  near  the  Lake  Regillus,  and  was 
successively  restored  by  L.  Metellus  Dalraali- 
cus,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Claudius.  10.  T. 
Mercurii,  between  the  Circus  Mazimus  and  the 
Aventine.  11.  T.  Csraia,  on  the  slope  of  the 
Aventine,  near  the  eircns.  IS.  T.  .il^wUmw,  be- 
tween the  Circus  Maximus  and  the  theatre  of 
MarcelluB,  near  the  Porticns  Octavise,  where  the 
senate  often  assembled.  13.  T.  Jtinonis  R£- 
giua,  on  the  Aventine.  14.  T.  Marlis  Extra- 
maranei,  before  the  Porta  Capena^  on  the  Via 
Appia-  Ifi.  T.Junonis  Monela,  on  the  area  of 
the  Capitoline,  where  the  house  of  M.  Manlius 
hsd  stood.  10.  T.  Jmutiis  iMciiUB,  on  the  west- 
em  summit  of  the  Esquiline.  17.  T.  Cmeor- 
dia,  on  the  slope  of  the  Capitoline,  above  the 
Forum,  in  which  the  senate  frequently  assem- 
bled, lliere  were  probably  two  templesofCon- 
cordia,  both  by  the  Forum,  of  which  the  more 
ancient  was  consecrated  by  CamillitB,  and  the 
other  by  L.  Oi^ina  after  the  death  of  C.  Grac- 
chus. The  remains  of  the  ancient  temple  of 
Concordia  are  to  be  seen  behind  the  arch  of  Sep- 
timius Severus.  18.  T.  Salttiis,  on  the  slope  of 
the  Quirinal,  near  the  Porta  Salutaris,  adorned 
with  paintings  by  Fabius  Fictor,  burned  down  in 
the  reign  of  Claudius.  19.  T.Beilona,  before 
the  Circus  Flaminius,  and  near  the  eonfinee  of 
VoB  Campus  Martius,  in  which  the  senate  as- 
sembled in  order  to  give  audience  to  foreign 
ambassadors,  and  to  receive  applications  from 
generals  who  solicited  the  honor  of  a  triumph. 
20.  T.  Josis  Vietoris,  on  thePalatine, between  the 
Domus  Augusti  and  the  Curia  Vetus.  21.  T. 
Victoria,  on  the  summit  of  the  Palatine,  or  the 
Clivos  VictoTUs,  above  the  PorU  Romanula  and 
the  eircns,  in  which  Ae  statue  of  the  mother  of 
the  godswas  at  first  preserved.  SS.  T.  Jf«rna 
Matris  Idaa,  near  the  preceding  and  the  Ga&i 
Romuli,  in  which  the  above-named  statue  of  the 
goddess  was  placed  thirteen  years  alter  its  ar- 
rive in  Rome.  S3.  T.  Jovis  Siatoris,  near  the 
arch  of  Titus  on  the  Via  Sacra,  where  the  senate 
frequently  asaemblad.  S4.  T.  Qairini,  on  the 
Qnirinal,  where  also  the  senate  Itequently  as- 
sembled, enlarged  and  adorned  by  Augustus, 
t5.  T.  Forttina,  built  by  Servius  Tullius  ii>  the 
Forum  Boarium.  86.  T.  JEeeidajni,  in  the  isl- 
and of  the  Tiber,  which  was  called  after  it,  In- 
sula ^soulapii.  27.  T.  Mtntis  and  VenerisEry- 
cina,  both  of  which  were  bailt  at  the  same  time, 
and  close  to  one  another,  on  the  Capitoline. 
There  was  also  another  temple  of  Venus  Ery- 
cina  before  the  Porta  Collina.  28.  T.  Hoxaris 
and  Virtutis,  which  were  built,  close  to  one  an 
other,  near  the  Porta  Capena  and  Via  Appia,  by 
Marcellus,  end  adorned  with  Greek  works  of  art 
brought  from  Syracuse.  29.  T.  Jovit,  in  the  is! 
and  of  the  Tiber,  near  the  temple  of  .^aculapius 
30.  T.  Fauni,  in  tbe  island  of  the  Tiber.  81.  T- 
Spei,  in  the  Foram  Olitorinm.  SS.  T.  Junonis 
Sospila  or  Matuta,  in  tbe  Forum  Otitorium,  near 
the  theatre  of  MarceUus.  88.  T.  Pietatis,  in  tbe 
Forum  Olitorium,  whiob  was  pulled  down  in  or. 
der  to  make  room  for  the  theatre  of  MsreeUna 
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14.  Mdes  Forhina  Eqttettris,  in  the  Campus  Pla- 
minius.  near  the  theatre  ofPompey,  built  by 
Fulvius  Flaccus,  the  roof  of  which,  made  of 
inart)Ie,wa9  brought  from  a  temple  of  Juno  Lu- 
cina  in  Bruttiam.  It  was  pivbably  burned  down 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus  or  Tiberius,  since  in 
A.D.  39  we  are  toM  there  was  no  temple  of 
Foriuna  Equcstris  at  Rome.  There  were  other 
temples  of  Fortuna  nn  the  Palatine,  Quirinal, 
dec.  35.  Mdet  HercaiiM  Husarum,  close  to  the 
Porticus  Octavic,  and  between  the  theatre  of 
Marcellus  and  the  Circas  Flaminina,  built  by  M. 
Fulvius  Nobilior,  and  adorned  with  the  statues 
of  the  Muses  brought  from  Ambracia.  36.  T. 
Honorit  el  Virtutit,  built  by  Marius,  but  of  un- 
certain site  :  some  modern  writers  suppose  it  to 
have  been  on  the  Estiuiline,  others  on  the  Capi- 
tollne.  37.  T.  MarHt,  in  the  Campus  Martius, 
near  the  Circas  Flaminiua,  built  by  D.  Brutns 
Callaicus,  and  adorned  with  a  colossal  statue 
of  !he  god.  38.  T.  Venerit  Genelrieis,  in  the 
Forum  of  Caesar,  before  which  Cesar's  equestri* 
an  statue  was  placed.  89.  T.  MartU  Ultorit,  ia 
the  Forum  of  Augustus,  to  which  belong  the 
three  splendid  Corinthian  pillars  near  the  con- 
Tont  S.  Annunziata.  40.  T.  ApoUinu,  on  the 
I*aiatine,  surrounded  bya  porticus,  in  which  was 
the  celebrated  Palatine  library.  41.  Pantkem, 
a  celebrated  temple  in  the  Campus  Martios,  built 
by  Agrippa :  it  is  described  in  a  separate  arti- 
cle. Vid.  Paktheon.  42.  T.  Augtuii,  founded 
by  Tiberius  and  completed  by  Caligula,  on  the 
slope  of  the  Palatine  toward  the  Via  Nova.  It 
Dtood  before  the  temple  of  Minerra,  tnm.  which 
It  was  probably  separated  by  the  Via  Nova. 
43.  T.  Paeia,  one  of  the  most  sple^idid  temples 
in  the  city,  built  by  Vespasian  on  the  VeKa. 
14.  T.  Itidit  tt  Serapidu,  in  the  third  Ilegto, 
which  was  named  afler  the  temple.  45.  T.  Vea- 
fotiani  et  Titi,  in  the  Foram  alongside  of  the 
temple  of  Concordia.  46.  T.  Antoaitd  it  Fatu- 
tina,  at  the  further  end  of  the  northern  aide  of 
the  Forum,  under  theVelia.  The  remains  of  this 
temple  are  in  the  modern  church  of  S.  Lorenzo 
in  Miranda.  47.  T.  Minerva,  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Forum,  behind  the  temple  of  Au- 
gustus, built  by  Domitian.  48.  T.  Bona  Dea, 
a  very  ancient  temple  on  a  spot  of  the  Aventtne, 
which  was  called  Sazum  Sacram,  but  removed 
by  Hadrian,  undoubtedly  on  the  southeastem 
side  of  the  bill,  opposite  the  heights  of  S.  Sabba 
and  S.  Balbina.  49.  T.  Roma  et  Veneru,  subse- 
quently called  T-  Urbit,  a  large  and  splendid 
temple,  built  by  Hadrian,  between  the  Esquiline 
and  Palatine,  northeast  of  the  Colosseum.  It 
was  burned  down  in  the  reign  of  Maxentius,  but 
was  Buhseqtiently  restored.  Its  remains  are  be- 
tween the  Colosseum  and  the  Cburcb  of  S.  Maria 
or  S.  Francesca  Romana.  50.  T.  Solis,  at  the 
upper  end  of  tlie  Circus  Maximus.  61.  7*.  Her- 
eulit,  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  probably  the  round 
temple  still  extant  of  S.  Maria  del  Sole,  which 
used  to  be  erroneously  regarded  as  the  temple 
(rf'Vesta.  There  was  another  tem|de  of  Her- 
cules by  the  Circus  Maximas,  near  the  Porta 
Trigemina.  52.  T.  Solit,  a  splendid  temple, 
built  by  Aurelian,  east  of  the  Quirinal.  63.  T. 
Flora,  an  ancient  temple  on  the  southern  point 
of  the  Quirinal,  but  the  time  of  its  foundation  is 
not  recorded.  64.  VuUanaU  was  not  a  temple, 
kat  only  an  area  dedicated  to  the  sod,  with  an 
na 


altar,  on  the  northern  side  of  theFonim  abora 
the  Coniitium :  it  was  so  large  that  not  nuy 
were  thii  Curia  Hostilia  and  the^desCuncordis 
built  there,  bat  also  a  fish-market  was  heUI  in 
the  place. — IV.  Cinct.  The  Circi  were  pl-iiea 
fur  chariot-races  and  horse-races.  I.  Cirait 
Maximug,  frequently  called  simply  l/u  Cirrut, 
was  founded  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  in  the  plain 
between  the  Palatine'  and  Aventine,  ami  was 
successively  enlarged  by  Julius  Csesar  and  Tra- 
jan. Under  the  emporors  it  contained  seats  foi 
three  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  persons. 
It  was  restored  by  Constantine  the  Great,  and 
games  were  celebrated  in  it  as  late  as  thewxth 
century.  S.  C.  Flaminiua,  erected  by  Flamtnios 
in  B.C.  321,  io  the  Prata  Flaminia,  before  the 
Porta  Oannentalis ;  it  was  not  sufficiently  large 
for  the  population  of  Rome,  and  was  therefore 
seldom  used.  S.  C.  Neronu,  erected  by  Caligula 
in  the  gardens  of  Agrtppina  en  the  other  side  of 
the  Tiber.  There  was  also  another  C.  Neronit 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber,  near  the  Moles 
Ha^riani,  in  the  gardens  of  Domitia.  4.  C.  Pml- 
aiinua,  on  the  Palatine,  in  which  the  Ludi  Pala- 
tini were  celebrated.  There  are  traces  of  it  in 
the  Orto  Ronciooi,  on  the  aouthern  part  of  the 
hill.  6.  C.  Hdioffahaiit  in  the  gardens  of  this 
emperor,  behind  the  Ampbitheatrum  Castreosr, 
at  the  eastern  point  of  the  Aurelian  Walls.  6.  C. 
Maxenlii,  commonly  called  Circo  di  Caracalla, 
before  the  Porta  Appia,  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  city.  Among  the  Circi  we  may  reckon, 
7.  The  Siaditm,  likewise  called  C.  AgowUt  and 
C.  Alexandri,  in  the  Campna  MarUna,  erected  tqr 
Doraitian  in  place  of  the  wooden  stadium  boilt 
by  Augustus.  It  contained  seats  forthirty-tbree 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight  per- 
sons. Its  remains  still  exist  in  the  Piazza  Na- 
vona. — V.  Thsatrbs.  Theatres  were  not  built 
at  Rome  till  a  comparatively  late  period,  and 
loqf  after  the  Circi.  At  first  Uiey  were  only 
made  of  wood  for  temporary  purposes,  and  were 
afterward  broken  up;  but  many  of  these  wood- 
en theatres  were,  natwitbstanding,  constructed 
with  great  magnificence.  The  splendid  wooden 
theatre  of  M.  /Emilias  Scaurus  was  capable  of 
containing  eighty  thousand  spectators.  I .  TAm- 
trum  Pompeii,  the  first  permanent  stone  iheativ. 
was  erected  by  Cneius  Pompey,  B.C.  55,  in  the 
Campua  MartioB,  northeast  of  the  Circus  FIs- 
minius,  after  the  model  of  the  theatre  of  Myti. 
lene.  It  contained  seats  for  forty  thousand  qiec* 
talors.  It  was  restored  successively  by  Au- 
gustus, TiberiuB,  Caligula,  Diocletian,  and  The- 
odoric.  ■  Its  ruins  are  by  the  Palazzo  Pio,  not 
far  from  the  Campo  di  Fiore.  8.  Tk.  Contlii 
Bff/M,  aootbeast  of  the  preceding,  near  the  Tiber, 
on  ttiB  site  of  Uie  Palazzo  Cenci.  It  was  dedi- 
cated by  Cornelius  Balbas  in  B.C.  13,  was  panJy- 
burned  down  underTitus,  but  was  subsequently 
restored.  It  contained  seats  for  eleven  thou- 
sand six  hundred  persons.  3.  Tk.  MarceUi,  in 
the  Forum  Olitorium,  west  of  the  preceding,  be- 
tween the  slope  of  the  Capitoline  and  the  islacMl 
of  Uie  Tiber,  on  the  site  of  tbe  temple  of  Pietas. 
It  was  begun  by  Julius  Cssar,  and  dedicated 
by  Augustus,  in  B.C.  13,  to  the  memory  of  bia 
nephew  Marcellus.  It  was  restored  by  Vespa- 
sian, and  perhaps  also  by  Alexander  Sevenis. 
It  contained  seats  for  twenty  thouaand  apecta- 
tora.  The  remaina  <tf  iti  earea  exist  neu-  Ste 
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Piaua  Montanara.  These  were  tlie  only  three 
tlieatres  at  Rome,  whence  Ovid  speaks  oderaa 
iiteatra.   There  was,  however,  aa  Odeum  or 
concert- house,  wliicti  may  be  classed  among  the 
theatres,   i.  Odeum,  in  the  Campus  Martins, 
built  by  Doraitian,  though  some  writers  attribnte 
its  erection  to  Trajan.   It  contained  seats  for 
about  eleren  thousand  persons.— VI.  Amphi- 
TMCATKta.   Hie  amphitheatres,  like  the  thea- 
tres, were  originally  made  of  wood  for  tempo- 
rary purposes.    They  were  used  for  the  shows 
of  gladiators  and  wild  beastb.   The  first  wooden 
amphitheatre  was  built  by  C.  Scribonius  Curio 
(the  celebrated  partisan  of  Cssar),  end  the  next 
by  Julius  Gssar  during  bis  perjietuat  dictator- 
ship, B.C.  46.    1.  Ampk.  Slalilii  Ttairi,  in  the 
Campus  Martius,  was  the  first  stone  amphithe- 
atre in  Rome,  and  was  built  by  Statilius  Taurus, 
B.C.  30.   This  edifice  was  the  only  one  of  the 
kind  until  the  building  of  the  Flavian  amphi' 
theatre.    It  did  not  satisfy  Caligula,  wlio  com- 
menced an  amphitheatre  near  the  Septa ;  but 
the  work  was  not  continued  by  daudius.  Nero 
too,  A.D.  57,  erected  a  raat  amphitheatre  of 
wood,  but  this  was  only  a  temporary  building. 
The  amphitheatre  of  Taurus  was  destroyed  rn 
the  burning  of  Rome,  A.D.  64,  and  was  proba- 
bly never  restored,  as  it  is  not  again  mentioned. 
3.  Amph.  FlaviuTR,  or,  as  it  has  been  called  since 
the  time  of  Bede,  the  ColosieuM  or  Coluauvi,  a 
name  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Colossoa  of 
Nero,  which  stood  close  by.   It  was  situated  in 
the  valley  between  the  Ctelius,  the  Esquiline, 
and  the  Velia,  on  the  marshy  ground  which  was 
previously  the  pond  of  Nero's  palace.   It  was 
commenced  by  Vespasian,  and  was  ctHopIeted 
by  Titus,  who  dedieited  it  in  A.D.  80,  when  five 
thousand  animals  of  diflbrent  kinds  were  slaugh- 
tered.  This  wonderfulbuilding.  of  which  there 
are  still  extensive  remains,  covered  nearly  six 
acres  of  ground,  and  furnished  seats  for  eighty- 
seven  thousand  spectators.    In  the  reign  of 
Macrinus  it  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  so 
much  damage  was  done  to  it  that  &e  games 
were  for  some  years  celebrated  in  the  Stadium. 
Its  restoration  was  commenced  by  £lagabalus, 
and  completed  by  Alexander  SeTerus.  9.  Amph. 
C(i#frM«e,  at  the  southeast  oftheAureliao  Walls. 
— VII.  Naohachi^.   These  were  buildings  of  a 
kind  similar  to  the  amphitheatres.   They  were 
used  for  representations  of  sea-fi^ts,  and  con- 
sisted of  artificial  lakes  or  pon^  with  atone 
aeats  annind  tbem  to  acoommodate  the  specta- 
tors.   1.  NavmaekiaJMlii  Ctuarit,  in  the  middle 
part  of  the  Campus  Martina,  called  the  "Leaser 
Codeta."  This  lake  was  filled  up  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  so  that  we  find  in  later  writers 
mention  of  only  two  naumachie.    2.  N.  Au- 
gutti,  constructed  by  Augustus  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Tiber,  imder  the  Janiculus,  and  near  the 
Porta  Ptntueosis.   It  was  subsequently  called 
the  Vetut  Naumachia,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
following  one.    3.  N.  Dmatiani,  constructed  by 
the  Emperor  Doroitian,  probably  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Tiber,  under  the  Vatican  and  the 
Circus  Neronis. — Vllf.  THKRHiC.  The  therms 
were  some  of  tbe  most  magni  Icent  buildings  of 
imperial  Rime.   They  were  listinct  from  the 
Balnea,  or  common  baths,  ol  wbii^  there  were 
a  great  nnmber  at  Rome.   In  the  tbermx  the 
bubs  constitated  a  small  part  of  the  building 


Theywerc,  proper  y  speakint,  ■  Romar.  adairfv 
tion  of  the  Greek  gymnasia,  and  besides  the 
baths,  they  contained  places  for  sthlptic  gamei 
and  youthful  sports,  ezedrs  or  public  halls,  por- 
ticoes and  vestibules  for  the  idle,  and  librune» 
for  the  learned.    They  were  decorated  with 
the  finest  objects  of  art,  and  adorned  with 
fountains,  and  shaded  walks  and  plantations. 
I.  Tkerma  Arrippa,  in  the  Campus  Martius, 
erected  by  M.  Agrippa.    The  Pantheon,  still 
exiating,  is  supposed  by  some,  but  without  auU 
ficient  reason,  to  have  served  originally  as  a 
vestibule  to  these  Tkerma.     S.  Tk.  Neron'u, 
erected  by  Nero  in  the  Campus  Martins,  along- 
side of  the  Therms  of  Agnppa  :  they  were 
restored  by  Alexauder  Severus,  and  xere  from 
that  time  called  Th.  AUxandrina.    8.  Tk.  Titi, 
on  the  Esquiline,  near  the  amphitheatre  of 
this  emperor,  of  which  there  are  still  consid- 
erable remains.    4.  Tk.  Trajani,  also  on  tlie 
Esquiline,  immediately  behind  the  two  pre- 
ceding, toward  tbe  northeast.    5.  Th.  Com- 
modiuna  and  Tk.  Snerima,  close  to  one  an* 
other,  near  S.  Balbimi,  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  tbe  city.    6.  Tk.  Antoniniana,  also  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  city,  behind  the 
two  preceding,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of 
all  the  ThermR,  in  which  two  thousand  three 
hundred  men  could  bathe  at  the  same  time. 
The  greater  part  of  it  was  built  by  Caracalla, 
and  it  was  completed  by  Elagabalus  and  Alex- 
ander Severus.   There  are  still  extensive  re* 
mains  of  this  immense  building  below  S.  Bal- 
bina.    7.  Tk.  Diocletiani,  ia  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  city,  between  the  Agger  of  Servius 
and  the  Viminal  and  Quirinai.    It  was  the  most 
extensive  of  all  the  Thermas,  containing  a  li- 
brary, picture  gallery,  Odeum,  &,c.,  and  such  im- 
mense baths  that  three  thousand  men  could 
bathe  in  them  at  the  same  time.    There  are 
still  extensive  remains  of  this  building  near  S. 
Maria  d'Angeli.    8.  Tk.  Conatantmi,  on  tbe  Qui- 
rinai, on  the  site  of  the  modern  Palazzo  Ros- 
pigliosi,  but  of  which  all  traces  have  disappeai 
ed.    The  following  Therms  were  amaller  and 
less  celebrated.   9.  Th.  Dedatut,  on  the  Aven- 
tine.   10.  Tk.  Suntut,  erected  by  Trajan  to  the 
memory  of  bis  friend  Sulpicius  Sura,  also  in  the 
neighborhood  oftheAventioe,  probably  the  same 
as  the  Tk.  Variana.    11.  Tk.  Pkilipjn,  Qear  S. 
Matteo  in  Merulana.    IS.  Th.  Agrippinu,  on  the 
Viminal,  behind  S.  Lorenzo.    13.  Th.  Caii  a 
iMdi,  on  the  Bsquiline,  called  in  the  Middle 
Ages  the  Terme  di  Galluccio. — IX.  Basilicjb. 
The  Basilics  were  buildings  which  served  aa 
courts  of  law,  and  exchanges  or  places  of  meet- 
ing for  merchants  and  men  of  business.    1.  Ba- 
silica  Porcia,  erected  by  M.  Porctus  Cato,  in  the 
Forum  adjoining  the  Curia,  B.C.  184.   It  was 
burned  down  along  with  the  Curia  in  the  riots 
which  followed  the  death  of  Clodiua,  SS.  S 
B.  Fulvia,  also  called  Emilia  et  Fuhia,  becacso 
it  was  built  by  the  censors  L.  iEmilius  Lepidua 
and  M.  Fulvius  Nobiiior  in  179.    ft  was  situ- 
ated in  the  Forum  near  the  preceding  one.  II 
was  restored  by.£miliusPaulus  in  the  time  ot 
Cssar,  and  was  hence  eaWeAB.JEmilia  orPauH 
It  was  dedicated  by  his  son  PauIusiEmilius  Lept 
idus  in  his  consulship,  84.    It  was  burned  dowa 
twenty  years  afterward  (14),  and  was  rebuilt 
uominall"  by  Paulua  Lepidus,  but  in  realily  by 
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AagRstua  ind  the  frienda  of  Panlus.   The  new 

builJir  g  was  a  most  magnificent  one ;  its  coU 
umns  of  Phrygian  marble  were. especially  cele- 
brdted.  It' was  repaired  by  another  Lepidus  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  A.D.  22.  3.  B.  Sempronia, 
built  by  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  B.C.  171,  in 
|tie  Fonim  at  the  end  of  tbeYiciis  Tuacua.  4. 
B.  Opinia,  in  the  Forum  near  the  temple  of  Con- 
eoidia.  6.  B  Julia,  cnrnmenced  by  Julius  Cm- 
Bar  iind  finished  by  Augustus,  in  the  Furum  be- 
tween the  temples  of  Castor  and  Saturn,  prob- 
ably on  the  site  of  the  B.  Sempronia  mentioned 
above.  Some  writers  suppose  that  .lEmilius 
Paulus  built  two  Basilicie,  and  that  the  B.  Julia 
occupied  the  site  of  one  of  tnem.  6.  B.  Argen- 
taria.  ia  the  Fonim  near  the  Clivus  Argentarius 
and  before  the  temple  of  Concordia,  probably 
the  same  as  the  one  mentioned  under  the  name 
of  B.  Vascularia.  The  remains  of  this  building 
are  behind  S.  Martina,  alongside  of  the  Salita 
di  Miirforio.  7.  B.  Ulpia,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Forum  of  Trajan,  of  which  there  are  still  oon> 
Bideral>le  remains.  6.  B.  CentttaUittna,  between 
the  tomple  of  Peace  and  the  temple  of  Rome 
and  Venus.  —  X.  Pokticoes.  The  porticoes 
(PoTtiettt}  were  covered  walks,  supported  by 
columns,  and  open  on  one  side.  There  were 
sevitral  public  porticoes  at  Rome,  many  of  them 
of  great  aize,  which  were  used  as  places  of  rec- 
reation, and  for  the  transaction  of  bnainess. 
1.  Porticua  Pompeii,  adjoining  the  theatre  of 
Pomjey,  and  erected  to  afford  s'aelter  to  the 
spectators  in  the  theatre  during  a  shower  of 
rain.  It  was  restored  by  Diocletian,  and  was 
hence  called  P.  Jovia.  2.  P.  Argonavfarum,  or 
Nepluvi  or  Agrippa,  erected  by  Agrlppa  in  the 
Campus  Martius  around  the  templg  of  Neptane, 
and  adorned  with  a  celebrated  painting  of  the 
Aruonanta.  8.  P.  PhiHmi,  by  the  side  of  the 
T.  HercnlisMusamm  and  the  Porticos  Octavue, 
built  by  M.  Philippus,  the  father-in-law  of  Au- 
gustus, and  adorned  with  splendid  works  of  art. 
4.  P.  Minueii,  in  the  Campus  Martius,  near  the 
Circus  Flaminius,  built  by  Q.  Minucius  Rufos 
in  B.C.  109,  to  commemorate  bis  victories  over 
the  Scordisei  and  Triballi  f  n  the  preceding  year. 
There  appear  to  hare  been  two  porticoes  of  this 
name,  since  we  find  mention  of  a  Jtftnueta  Velut 
et  Frumetttaria.  It  appears  that  the  tessers,  or 
tickets,  which  entitled  persons  to  a  share  in  the 
lubiic  distributions  of  corn,  were  given  to  them 
in  Ibe  P.  Miaucia.  6.  P.  Melelli,  built  by  Q. 
Metellus  after  his  triumph  over  Peraeos,  king 
of  Macedonia,  B.C.  146.  It  was  situated  in  the 
Campus  Martius,  between  the  Circus  Flaminius 
and  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  and  surrounded 
the  two  temples  of  Jupiter  Stator  and  Juno  Re- 
gina.  6.  P-  Oclavia,  built  by  Augustus  on  the 
site  of  the  P.  Metelli  just  mentioned,  in  honor 
of  his  sister  Octavia.  It  was  a  magnificent 
building,  containing  a  vast  number  of  works  of 
art' and  a  ponlic  libraiy,  in  which  the  senate 
frequently  assembled ;  hence  tt  is  sometimes 
called  Curia  Oetavia.  It  was  burned  down  in 
(he  reign  of  Titus.  Its  ruins  are  near  the  church 
of  S.  Angelo  in  Pescaria.  7.  P.  Oclavia,  which 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  P.  Oc- 
tavia; just  mentioned,  was  built  by  On.  Octa- 
viua,  who  commanded  the  Roman  fleet  in  the 
war  against  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  It 
was  situated  in  the  Campus  Martius,  between 
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1:0  theatre  of  Pum[:«y  and  the  Circus  Flaminms 
I  was  rebuilt  by  Augustus,  and  cuniatned  two 
rows  of  colomns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with 
brazen  capitals,  whence  it  was  also  called  P 
Corinthia.  8.  P.  Eurapa,  probably  at  the  foot 
of  the  Pincius,  in  which  the  foot-races  took 
place.  9.  P.  Pola,  built  by  the  sister  of  Af^ppa 
in  the  Campus  Agripps,  in  which  also  fo»i 
races  took  place.  10.  P.  Livia,  on  the  Esqui- 
line,  surrounding  a  temple  of  Concordia.  11. 
P.  Julia,  or  P.  Caii  tt  Itucii,  built  by  Julia  in 
honor  of  these  two  sons  of  Agrippa,  was  pmb- 
ably  also  situated  on  the  Eaquiline  near  the 
Therms  Caii  et  Lucii.  The  following  porticoes 
were  less  celebrated :  12.  P.  Viptania,  supposed 
by  some  writers  to  be  only  a  later  name  of  the 
P.  ArgonautaruuL  IS.  P.  Claudia,  on  (be  Es 
quiline.  —  XI.  Triuhphjil  Aschks.  The  tri- 
umphal arches  iArcua)  were  structures  peculiar 
to  the  Romans,  and  were  erected  by  victorioos 
({enerals  in  commemoration  of  their  victories 
Thdy  were  built  across  the  principal  streets  of 
the  ci^,  and,  according  to  the  apace  of  their  re- 
spective localities,  consisted  either  of  a  single 
arch-way,  or  of  a  central  one  for  carriases,  with 
two  smaller  ones  on  each  side  for  foot  pas- 
sengers. Ancient  writers  mention  tweniy-one 
arches  in  the  city  of  Rome.  Of  these  the  most 
important  were,  1.  Arcs*  Fabiantu,  also  called 
Fornix  FoHmiu,  near  the  beginning  of  Ibe  Via 
Sacra,  built  by  Fabins  Maximos  in  B.C.  131.  in 
commemoration  of  his  victory  over  the  Alio- 
broges.  2.  A.  Druti,  erected  by  the  senate  in 
B.C.  9,  in  honor  of  Nero  Claudius  Drusus.  It 
was  situated  on  the  Via  Appia,  and  still  exists, 
forming  the  inner  gate  of  the  Porta  di  S.  SetKis- 
tiano.  3.  A.  Augutti,  in  the  Forum  near  the 
house  of  Julius  Cvsar.  4.  A.  Ttimi,  near  the 
temple  of  Saturn,  on  the  Clivas  Capitolinns, 
erected  by  Tiberius,  A.D.  18,  in  honor  of  the 
victories  of  Gennanicus  in  Germany.  6.  A. 
Claudii,  in  the  plain  east  of  the  Quirinal,  erect- 
ed A.D.  61,  to  commemorate  the  victories  of 
Claudius  in  Britain.  Remains  of  it  have  been 
dug  up  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ptazsa  di  Sciarra, 
1^  the  Via  di  Ftetra.  6.  A.  TUi,  in  the  middle 
of  the  Via  Sacra,  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatise, 
which  still  exists.  It  was  erected  to  honor 
of  Titus,  after  his  conquest  of  Judtea,  but  was 
not  finished  till  after  his  death,  since  in  the 
inscription  upon  it  he  is  called  *'  Divas,"  and  he 
is  also  represented  as  being  carried  up  to  heaven 
upon  an  eagle.  The  bas-relieft  of  this  arch  rep- 
resent Uie  spoils  from  the  temple  of  Jeiusalem 
carried  tn  triumphal  procession.  7.  A.  TVsymi, 
m  the  Forum  of  this  emperor,  at  the  point  where 
you  enter  it  from  the  Forum  of  Augustus.  8.  A. 
Veri,  on  the  Via  Appia,  erected  to  the  honor  of 
Verus  after  his  victory  over  the  Parthians.  9. 
A.  Marci  Aurelii,  in  the  seventh  Regie,  probably 
erected  to  commemorate  the  victory  of  this  cm- 
wren-  over  the  Marcomanni.  It  existed  under 
difibrent  names  near  the  Piazui  Fiano  down  to 
1662,  when  it  was  broken  up  by  order  of  Alex- 
ander VII.  10.  A.  SeptimH  Severi,  in  tbe  Poram 
at  the  end  of  the  Via  Sacra  and  the  Clivua  Cap- 
itolinus,  before  the  temple  of  Concordia,  and  still 
extant  near  the  church  of  SS.  Sergio  e  Baoco^ 
was  erected  by  the  senate,  A.D.  M3.  in  bomu 
of  Septimios  Sevenis  and  bis  two  sons,  Can* 
calla  and  Geta.  on  acconat  of  bis  viotories  over 
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'he  i'arthians  and  Arabians.  11.  A.  Gotditm  , 
uii  the  Jilsqailine.  13.  A.  Gallieni,  erected  to 
ute  honor  of  Gallicnus  by  a  private  indiridual, 
M.  Aurelius  Victor,  also  on  the  Esquillne,  sooth- 
etisi  of  the  Porta  Esquilina.  It  is  atill  extant 
nuar  the  (Jhnrch  of  S.  Vito.  13.  A.  DiocUliani, 
piuOituiy  identical  with  the  A.  Novui  in  the  sev- 
enth Kegio.  14.  A-  Contlantim,  at  the  entrance 
la  uie  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Cb- 
litu,  is  still  extant.  It  was  erected  by  the  sen- 
ate ID  honor  of  Constantine  after  his  victory 
over  Maxentins,  A.D.  312.  It  is  profusely  or- 
namented, and  naany  of  the  bas-reliefs  which 
adorn  it  were  taken  from  one  of  the  arches 
erected  in  the  time  of  Trajan.  15.  A.  Theodo- 
tiani,  Gratiani  el  Valentiniani,  opposite  the  Pons 
jElioa  and  the  Moles  Hadriani.— XII.  Coats  or 
^kkate-Hoobks.  1.  Curia  Hottilwt  flreqoently 
called  Citria  simply,  was  boilt  by  Tnllus  Hos- 
tilius,  and  was  used  as  the  ordinary  place  of 
assembly  for  the  senate  down  to  the  time  of 
Julius  Cssar.  It  stood  in  the  Forum,  on  the 
northern  aide  of  the  Comitium.  It  was  burned 
to  the  ground  in  the  riots  which  followed  the 
death  of  Clodias,  B.C.  6S.  It  was,  however, 
soon  rebailt,  the  direction  of  the  work  being  in- 
trusted to  Fanstus,  the  son  of  the  dictator  Sulla ; 
but  scarcely  bad  it  been  finished,  when  the  sen- 
ate, at  the  sug^stion  of  Ceesar,  decreed  that  it 
should  be  destroyed,  and  a  temple  of  Fortune 
erected  on  its  site,  while  a  new  curia  should 
be  erected,  which  snonld  bearthe  name  of  Julia. 
iVid.  below.)  3.  C.  Pofitpeia or PofRpeii, attach- 
ed to  the  Portico  of  Pompey  in  the  Campus 
Martius.  It  was  in  this  curia  that  Cssar  was 
assassinated  on  the  Ides  of  March.  3.  C.  Julia, 
the  decree  for  the  erection  of  which  has  been 
mentioned  above,  was  finished  and  consecrated 
by  Angustus.  It  did  not  stand  on  the  site  of 
the  Curia  HosLilia,  as  many  modern  writers 
have  supposed,  but  at  the  soathwestem  angle 
of  the  COTDitiom,  between  the  temple  of  Vesta 
and  that  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  4.  C.  Pampili' 
arui,  built  by  Domitian  and  restored  by  Diocle- 
tian, was  the  usual  place  of  the  senate's  meet- 
ing from  the  time  of  Domitian.  It  was  situated 
alongside  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  which  was 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Nnma  Pompilius, 
whence  this  carta  was  called  Pompillana.  — 
XIII.  Pkisohs.  There  were  two  pablic  prisons 
learemi)  in  Rome.  The  more  ancient  one, 
called  Career  Mamcrtinui  (a  name,  however, 
x'hicb  does  not  occur  in  any  ancient  author), 
was  built  by  Ancns  Maiciua  on  the  slope  of  the 
Capitoline  overhan^ng  the  Fonim.  It  was  en- 
larged by  Servlus  TulHiis,  who  added  to  it  a 
dismal  subterranean  dungeon,  called  firom  him 
T^Uianum,  where  the  conspirators  of  Catiline 
were  put  to  death.  This  dungeon  was  twelve 
feet  under  ground,  walled  on  each  side,  and 
arched  over  with  stone-work.  It  is  still  extant, 
and  serves  as  a  subterranean  chapel  to  a  small 
church  built  on  the  spot  called  S.  Pietro  in  Caf- 
eere.  'Sear  this  prison  were  the  Seala  Qtmonia 
or  steps,  down  which  the  bocies  of  thote  who 
had  been  executed  were  thrown  into  the  Forum, 
to  be  exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  Roman  popu- 
■ace.  The  other  state  prison  was  called  Lau- 
tumia,  and  was  probably  situated  toward  the 
northern  side  of  the  Forum,  near  tho  Curia 
llostilia  and  Basilica  Porcia.  Some  writers, 
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however,  suppose  Laotumue  to  be  only  anolhei 
name  of  the  Career  Mamertinus. —XIV.  Castsa 
orBARBACKB.  1.  CttMlra  PraloHa,  in  the  north- 
eastern comer  of  the  city,  on  the  slope  of  the 
Quirina.  and  Viminal,  and  beyond  the  Thermv 
of  Diocletian,  were  built  by  the  Emperor  T'be- 
rius  in  the  form  of  a  Roman  camp.  Here  the 
prselortan  troops  or  imperial  guards  were  always 
quartered.  3.  CaMtra  Peregrina,  on  the  Cteliua, 
probably  boilt  by  Septimios  Severus  for  tlie  use 
of  the  foreign  troops,  who  might  serve  as  a  coutr> 

terpoise  against  the  prffilorians  XV.  Aqob* 

DUCTS.  The  aqueducts  (Aguaductua)  supplied 
Rome  with  an  abundance  ol  pure  water  Iroin 
the  hills  which  surround  the  Campagna.  The 
Romans  at  first  had  recourse  to  the  Tiber  and 
to  wells  sunk  in  the  city.  It  was  not  till  B.C. 
818  that  the  first  aqu^uot  was  constructed,  but 
their  number  was  gradually  increaqpd  till  they 
amounted  to  fourteen  in  the  time  of  Procopius, 
that  is,  the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era 
1.  Aqua  Ap^a,  was  begun  by  the  censor  Ap- 
piua  Claudius  Cscus  in  B.C.  313.  Its  sources 
were  near  the  Via  Praenestina,  between  the 
seventh  and  eighth  mUe-stones,  and  its  termina* 
tion  was  at  the  Salinn  by  the  Porta  Trigemina. 
Its  length  was  eleven  thousand  one  hundred 
and  ninety  passus,  for  eleveu  thousand  one 
hundred  and  thirty  of  which  it  was  carried  un- 
der the  earth,  and  for  the  remaining  sixty  pas- 
sus, within  the  cit^,  from  the  Porta  Capena  to 
the  Porta  Trigemina,  it  was  on  arches.  No 
traces  of  it  remain.  S.  Anio  Vetiu,  commenced 
B.C.  373,  by  the  censor  M*.  Curius  Dentatus, 
and  finished  by  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus.  The  wa- 
ter was  derived  from  the  River  Anio,  above  Ti- 
bur/  at  a  distance  of  twenty  Roman  miles  from 
the  city;  but,  on  account  of  its  windings,  its  ac- 
tual lengthwasforty-three  miles,  of  which  length 
leas  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  only  (viz.,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-one  passus)  was  above  the 
ground,  liters  aie  considerable  remains  of  this 
aqueduct  on  the  Aurelian  wall,  near  the  Porta 
Maggiore,  and  also  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ti- 
voli.  3.  Aqua  Mania,  which  brought  the  coldest 
and  moat  wholesome  water  to  Rome,  was  built 
by  the  pretor  Q.  Marcius  Rex,  by  command  of 
the  senate,  in  B.C.  144.  It  commenced  at  the 
side  of  the  Via  Valeria,  thirty-six  miles  from 
Rome ;  its  length  was  sixty-one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ten  and  a  half  passus,  of  which 
only  seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  were  above  ground  ;  namely,  five  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  on  solid  substructions,  and 
six  thonsand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-five  on 
arches.  It  was  high  enough  to  supply  water  to 
the  summit  of  the  Capitoline  Mount.  It  was 
repaired  by  Agrippa  in  his  edileship,  B.C.  33 
{nd.  below.  No.  6),  and  the  volume  of  its  water 
was  increased  by  Augustus,  by  means  of  the 
water  of  a  spring  eight  hundred  passus  from  it : 
the  short  aqueduct  which  conveyed  this  water 
was  called  Aqua  Augutta,  but  is  never  enoiner< 
ated  as  a  distinct  aqueduct.  Several  arches  of 
the  Aqua  Marcia  are  still  standing.  4.  Aqua 
Tepula,  which  was  built  by  the  censors  Cn.  Ser- 
viliua  CKpio  and  L.  Cassius  Looginus  in  B.C 
137,  began  in  a  spot  in  the  Lucullan  or  Tnscn- 
lan  land,  two  miles  to  the  right  of  the  tenth 
mile-stone  on  the  Via  Latina.  It  was  afterward 
conneot^  with, — 6.  Aqua  Jufia.   Amon^  the 
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(Miendid  public  wor>c3  execQted  by  Agrippa  in 
\na  sdilestiip,  B.C.  33,  was  the  formation  of  a 
new  aqueduct,  and  the  restoration  of  all  the  old 
ones.  From  a  source  two  miles  to  the  right  of 
the  twel/lh  mtle-siooe  of  the  Via  Latina,  he  con- 
Btnicted  his  aqueduct  (the  Aqua  Julia)  first  to 
the  Aqua  Tepula,  in  which  n  was  merged  as 
far  as  the  reservoir  (piteina)  on  the  Via  Latina, 
seven  miles  from  Rome.  From  the  reservoir 
the  water  was  carried  along  two  distinct  chan- 
nels, on  the  same  substructions  (which  were 
pTobiablj  the  original  substructions  of  the  Aqua 
Tepula  newly  restored),  the  lower  channel  be- 
ing called  the  Aqua  Tepula,  and  the  upper  the 
Aqua  Julia ;  and  this  double  aqueduct  again 
was  united  with  the  Aqua  Mareia,  over  the 
water-course  of  wbicb  the  other  two  were  car- 
ried, ^e  monument  erected  at  the  junction 
of  these  three  aqueducts  is  still  to  be  seen  close 
to  the  Porta  S  Lorenzo.  It  bears  an  inscrip- 
tion referring  to  the  repairs  under  Caracalla. 
The  whole  course  of  the  Aqua  Julia,  from  its 
source,  amounted  to  fifteen  thousand  four  hund- 
red and  twenty-six  passus,  partly  od  massive 
Bubstrnctions  and  partly  on  aixihes.  S.  Aqua 
Virgo,  built  by  Agrippa  to  supply  his  baths.  Its 
water  was  as  highly  esteemed  for  bathing  as 
that  of  the  Aqua  Marcia  was  for  drinking.  It 
commenced  by  the  eighth  mile-stone  on  the  Via 
Collatina,  and  was  conducted  by  a  very  circuit- 
ous route,  chiefly  under  the  sround,  to  the  M. 
Pincius,  whence  it  was  carried  on  arches  to  the 
Campos  Martins  :  its  length  was  fourteen  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  five  passus,  of  which 
twelve  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five 
were  unoer  ground.  7.  Aqua  AUictina,  some- 
times called  also  Aqua  Augutla,  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  Tiber,  was  constructed  by  Augustus 
from  the  Lacus  Alsietinus  (Lago  di  Martignano), 
which  lay  six  thousand  five  hundred  paasus  to 
the  right  of  the  fourteenth  mile-atone,  on  the 
Tia  Claudia,  and  was  brought  to  the  part  of  the 
Regie  Transtiberina  below  the  Janiculus.  Its 
length  was  twenty-two  thousand  one  hundred 
and  seventy-two  passus,  of  which  only  three 
hundred  and  fiAy-eigbt  were  on  arches ;  and 
its  water  was  so  had  that  it  could  only  have 
been  intended  for  the  snpply  of  Auguaius'a  Nau- 
machia,  and  for  watering  gardens.  8,  9.  Aqaa 
ClaiuUa  and  Anxo  Novua  (or  Aqua  Amena  Nova), 
the  two  most  magnificent  of  all  the  aqueducts, 
both  commenced  by  Caligula  in  A.D.  36,  and 
finished  by  Claudius  in  A.D.  60.  The  Aqua 
Claudia  commenced  near  the  thirty-eighth  mile- 
stone on  the  Via  Sttblacepsia.  Its  water  was 
reckoned  the  best  after  the  Marcia.  Its  length 
was  forty-six  thousand  four  hundred  and  six 
paasus  (nearly  ibrty-six  and  a  half  miles),  of 
which  nine  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  were  on  arches.  The  Anio  Novus  began 
at  the  forty-second  mile-stone  on  the  Via  Sub- 
lacensis.  Ita  length  was  fifty-eight  thousand 
seven  hnndred  pasana  (nearly  fifty-nine  miles), 
ud  some  of  Us  arches  were  one  hundred  and 
nine  feet  high.  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  city 
these  two  aqueducts  were  united,  forming  two 
-channels  on  the  same  archea,  the  Claudia  below 
MoA  the  Anio  Novus  above.  An  interesting 
monument  connected  with  these  aqueducts  is 
the  gate  now  called  Porta  Masgiorc,  whi'jh  was 
«riginally  a  magnificent  double  arch,  by  means 
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of  which  the  aqneduct  was  carried  over  the  Via 
I^abicana  and  the  Via  Prtenpstina.    Over  the 
double  arch  are  three  inncriptions,  which  reconf 
the  names  of  Claudius  a;  the  builder,  and  of 
Vespasian  andTitus  as  tb:  restorers  of  the  aque 
duct.    By  the  side  of  this  arch  the  aqueduct 
passes  along  the  wall  of  Aurelian  for  some  dis- 
tance, and  then  it  is  continued  upon  the  Arcu« 
Ncroniani  or  CKlimontani,  which  were  added 
by  Nero  to  the  original  structure,  and  which 
terminated  at  the  temple  of  Claudius,  which 
was  also  built  by  Nero  on  the  Caelius,  where 
the  water  was  probably  conveyed  to  a  caslcl- 
lum  already  built  for  the  Aqua  Julia,  and  for  a 
branch  of  the  Aqua  Marcia,  which  had  been  at 
some  previous  time  continued  to  the  Caeliua. 
10.  Aqvtt  Crahra,  which  bad  ita  source  near  that 
of  ttie  Julia,  and  which  was  originally  carried 
right  through  the  Circus  Maximus ;  but  the 
water  was  so  bad  that  Agrippa  would  not  bnng 
it  into  the  Julia,  but  abandoned  it  to  the  people 
of  the  Tusculan  land.    Hence  it  was  called 
Aqua  Damnata.   At  a  later  period,  part  of  the 
water  was  brought  into  the  Aqua  Julia.  Con- 
siderable traces  of  it  remain.   11.  Aqua  Traja- 
na,  was  brought  by  Trajan  from  the  Lacus  Sa- 
batinuB  (now  Bracciano)  to  supply  the  Janiculus 
and  the  Regio  Transtiberina.    12.  Aqut  Alcz- 
andrina,  constructed  by  Alexander  Severus  ;  its 
source  was  in  the  lands  of  Tusculum,  about 
fourteen  miles  from  Rome,  between  Gabii  antf 
the  Lake  RegilloB.  Ita  small  height  shows  tha. 
it  was  intended  for  the  baths  of  Seveni8,iihich 
were  in  one  of  the  valleys  of  Rome.    13^  dqva 
Septimiana,  built  by  Septimius  Severus,  was  per- 
haps only  a  branch  of  the  Aqua  Julia,  formed  by 
the  emperor  to  bring  water  to  his  baths.  14- 
Aqua  Al^entia  had  its  source  at  Mount  Algidas 
by  the  Via  Tusculana.   Its  builder  is  unknown- 
Three  of  theae  aqueducts  still  supply  the  modem 
city  of  Rome  with  water.  (1.)  The  Acqua  Va- 
ginc,  the  ancient  Aq^ta  Virgo,  which  was  re- 
stored by  Pope  Pius  IV.,  and  further  embellish- 
ed by  Benedict  XIV.  and  Clement  XIII.  The 
chief  portion  of  its  waters  gush  out  through  the 
beautiful  Fontana  di  Trevi,  but  it  also  supfdiea 
twelve  other  public  fountains  and  the  greatei 
part  oT  the  lower  city.   (S.)  The  Acqua  FeUet, 
named  alter  the  conventual  name  of  its  re- 
storer, Sixtus  V.  (Fra  Felice),  is  probably  a  part 
of  the  ancient  Aqua  Claudia,  though  some  take 
it  for  the  AUxandrina.  It  supplies  twenty-seven 
public  fountains  and  the  eastern  part  of  the 
city.   (3.)  The  Atqwi  PaoU,  the  ancient  Alsie 
tina,  supplies  the  Transtevere  and  the  Vatican, 
and  feeds,  among  others,  the  splendid  fountains 
before  St.  Peter's-  —  XVI.  Slwebs.  Of  thcw 
the  most  celebrated  was  the  Cloaca  Maxima, 
constructed  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  which  was 
formed  to  carry  off  the  waters  brought  down 
from  the  adjacent  hills  into  the  Velabrum  and 
valley  of  the  Forum.   It  empties  itself  into  the 
Tiber  nearly  opposite  one  extremity  of  the  Ia> 
aula  Tiberina.    This  cloaca  was  formed  by 
three  uches,  one  within  the  other,  the  inner- 
most m  which  is  a  semicircular  vault  abont 
fourteen  feet  in  diameter.   It  is  still  extant  in 
its  or'ginal  state,  with  not  a  stone  displaced. — 
XVII  Palaces.  I.  Piiajhim,or the  imperialpal- 
acc,  was  situated  cm  the  northeast  side  of  the 
Palatine,  between  the  arch  of  Titos  and  the 
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aHH-'tn&ry  uf  Vesta ;  its  front  was  tamed  toward 
the  Forum,  and  ttie  approach  to  it  was  from  the 
Via  Sacra,  close  by  the  arch  of  Titua.  It  was 
originally  the  house  of  the  orator  Hortenaiae, 
and  was  entorged  by  Augustus,  who  made  it  the 
imperial  residence.  A  part  of  the  Palatium 
was  called  DomuM  Tiberiarta,  which  was  origin- 
nliy  a  separate  house  of  Til>eriu8  on  the  Pala- 
tine, and  was  afterwdrd  united  to  the  palace  of 
Augustus-  It  was  on  the  side  of  the  hill  turned 
toward  the  Circus  and  the  Velabnim,  and  is 
coraetimea  called  Pottiea  Pan  P^atii.  It  was 
through  this  part  of  the  palace  that  the  Emperor 
Otho  fled  into  Uie  Velabnim.  We  read  of  the 
Domus  Tiberiana  even  after  the  imperial  pulace 
had  been  burned  to  the  groand  in  the  reign  of 
Nero ;  whence  it  follows  that  when  the  ]»dace 
was  rebuilt  a  portion  of  it  still  continued  to  bear 
this  name.  The  Falatiam  wae  coDsiderably  en- 
laired  by  Caligida ;  bnt  it  did  not  aatiafy  Nero's 
lore  of  pomp  and  splendor.  Nero  bniH  two 
nagDifioent  palaces,  which  must  be  distinguish- 
ed from  one  another.  The  first,  called  the  Do- 
oms TTatuitcria  Ntroius,  covered  the  whole  of 
the  Palatine,  and  extended  as  fitr  as  the  Esqui- 
line  to  the  gardens  of  Mvceaas.  This  palace 
was  burned  to  the  ground  in  the  great  fire  of 
Rome,  whereupon  Nero  commenoed  a  new  pti- 
ace,  known  by  the  name  of  Doaait  Avrea,  which 
embraced  the  whole  of  the  Palatine,  the  Velia, 
the  valley  of  the  Colosseum,  and  the  heights  of 
the  Therms  of  Titus,  extended  near  the  Esqui- 
line  gate,  and  was  cut  through  not  only  by  the 
Via  Sacra,  bnt  also  1^  other  streets.  Thewhole 
boilding,  howerer,  was  not  finished  at  the  time 
of  Nero's  death ;  and  Vespasian  confined  the 
imperid  palace  to  the  Palatine,  converting  the 
other  parts  of  the  Domos  Aorea  into  paUic  or 
private  buildings.  The  palace  itself  was  BOt 
finished  till  the  time  of  Domitian,  who  adorned 
it  with  numerous  works  of  art.  The  Emperor 
Septimius  Sevenis  added  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Palatine  a  building  called  the  Septiaonium, 
which  was  probably  intended  as  an  Atrium. 
There  were  considerable  remains  of  this  Sep- 
tizonium  down  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
taiy,  when  Sixtus  V.  caused  them  to  be  destroy- 
ed, and  tlje  pillars  brraght  to  the  Vatican. 
Among  the  numerona  private  palaces  at  Rome 
the  flowing  were  some  of  the  most  inportant. 
S.  Dtrmut  Cteenmu.  close  to  tiie  Porticos  Catnli, 
probably  on  the  nori  heastern  edge  ofthe  Palatine, 
vras  built  by  M.  Livius  Drosus,  and  purchased 
by  Cicero  of  one  of  the  Crassi.  It  was  destroy- 
ed by  Claudius  aAcr  the  banishment  of  Cicero, 
but  was  subsequently  rebuilt  at  the  poblic  ex- 
pense. 8.  D.  Pompeii,  the  pal&ce  of  Pompey, 
was  situated  in  the  CariuK  near  the  temple  of 
Tellos.  It  was  afterward  the  residence  of  M. 
AntoDins.  4.  D.  Cratn,  the  palace  of  L.  Cras- 
SU8  the  orator,  on  the  Palatine.  6.  D.  Seauri, 
also  on  the  Palatine,  celebrated  for  its  magnifi- 
cence, subsequently  belonged  to  Clodius.  6.  D. 
LateranoTum,  on  the  eastern  confines  of  the  Cn- 
lius,  was  a  palace  originally  belonging  to  the 
diatingnidied family oftbel^utiiLaterani;  but 
after  the  execution  of  Z^ntius  Lateranua  under 
Nero,  it  becanw  imperial  property.  It  was  given 
by  Septimius  Severus  to  his  friend  Lateranns, 
■nd  was  subsequently  the  palace  of  Constantino, 
^«4io  adotned  it  wiUi  great  magnifleence.  The 


n)Oi.^rn  palace  ot  the  Laleran  oeci  pies  its  site 
— XVni.  HoRTi.  The  Horti  were  parks  or  gar- 
dens, which  were  laid  out  by  wealthy  Roman 
nobles  on  the  hills  aronnd  the  city,  a:id  wore 
adorned  with  beaatifbl  buildings  and  works  of 
art.  1.  Hortt  Lttculham,  on  Mount  Plncius, 
which  hill  was  hence  called  ColHs  Hortornm 
They  were  laid  out  by  Lncullus,  the  conqueror 
nf Mithradates.  In  the  reign  ofClaudius  they 
tielonged  to  Valerius  Asiaticus,  who  was  put 
to  death  tbrouf^  the  influence  of  Messalina, 
chiefly  because  she  coveted  the  possession  of 
these  gardens.  From  this  time  they  appear  to 
have  belonged  to  the  imperial  bouse.  2.  H. 
Sallastiani,  laid  out  by  the  historian  Sallust,  on 
his  return  from  Numidia,  in  the  valley  between 
the  Quirinal  and  the  Pincius.  3.  H.  Casaria, 
bequeathed  by  Julius  Cesar  to  the  people,  were 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  at  the 
foot  of  Uie  Janieulus,  probably  on  the  spot  where 
Augustus  afterward  constructed  his  great  Nau- 
machia,  4.  H.  Macenatis,  in  the  Campus  Esqui- 
linus,  bequeathed  by  Mecenas  to  Augustus,  and 
frequently  used  by  the  imperial  family.  6.  if. 
Agrippina,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  in 
which  Caligula  built  his  Circus.  It  was  hero 
that  Nero  oorned  the  Christians  to  serve  as 
lights  lor  his  noeturaal  games,  after  previously 
wrapping  them  up  in  pitch.  6.  H.  Domitia,  also 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  in  which  Hadrian 
built  his  Mausoleum.  7.  H.  Pallanliani,  on  the 
Esquiline,  laid  out  by  Pallas,  the  powerful  freed- 
man  of  Claudius.  8.  H.  Geta,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Tiber,  laid  out  by  Septimius  Severus. 
— XIX.  Sbfulohsal  Mohuvsnts.  1.  Maitt<^ 
urn  Augutli,  was  situated  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tina, and  was  built  by  Augustus  as  the  borial' 
place  of  the  imperial  family.  It  was  surround- 
ed with  an  extensive  garden  or  park,  and  was 
considered  one  of  the  moat  magnificent  build- 
ings of  his  reign  ;  but  there  are  only  some  in- 
significant ruins  of  it  still  extant.  3.  Mautoleutu 
iSutriani,  was  commenced  liy  Hadrian  in  the 
gardens  of  Domitia,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  and  was  connected  with  the  city  by  the 
Pons  ^liUB  ;  it  was  finished  and  dedicated  by 
Antoninus  Pius,  A.D.  140.  Here  were  buried 
Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  L.  Verus,  Commodus, 
and  probably  also  Septimius  Severas,  Geta,  and 
Caracalla.  TUa  building,  stripped  of  its  orna- 
ments, still  Arms  the  fortress  (n  modem  Rome 
(the  castle  of  S.  Angelo).  3.  3fau»<^m  Hel- 
enm,  a  round  bnilding  on  the  Esquiline,  of  con- 
siderable extent,  erected  by  Constantme  as  the 
sepulchre  of  bis  mother.  Its  remains,  situated 
in  the  street  on  the  right  of  the  Porta  Maggiore, 
are  now  called  Torre  Pignattara.  4.  SepuUrum 
Scipimatm,  the  burial-place  of  the  Scipios,  was 
situated,  left  of  the  Via  Appia,  near  the  Porta 
Capena.  Most  ofthe  tombs  of  the  distinguish- 
ed Roman  families  during  the  Republican  pe- 
riod lay  on  the  Via  Appia.  The  tomb  of  the 
Scipios  was  discovered  in  1780,  about  foor 
hundred  paces  within  the  modern  Porta  S.  Sc- 
bastiano.  It  contained  many  interesting  mon- 
uments and  inseriptiona,  which  are  now  de- 
posited in  the  Museo  Pio-Clemeotim>.  6.  Se- 
pulerum  Cacilia  MeuUa,  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Cascilia  Metella,  the  daughter  of  Metellus  Cre< 
tions,  not  far  from  the  Cireus  Maxentii.  ThU 
imposing  uMnnment  is  still  extant,  and  knowD 
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■y  tho  natDQ  of  Capo  di  Bove.  6.  Sepulerum 
Ceatii,  situated  soiilb  of  the  Aventine,  near  the 
Porta  Oatiensis,  being  partly  within  and  partly 
wiihoat  the  walls  of  Anrelian.  This  monament, 
which  is  still  extant,  is  in  the  form  of  a  Pyra- 
mid, and  was  built  in  the  time  of  Augustus  for 
a  certain  C.  Cestius.  7.  Sepulcrum  Septimii 
Severi,  on  the  Via  Appia.built  by  Septimius  Se- 
rerus  in  his  life-time,  after  the  model  of  his  Sep- 
tizonium.  (Ful.  above,  XVI,  No.  1).— XIX. 
CoLDHNs.  ColuD.n8  {Ctiumna)  were  frequently 
erected  at  Rome  to  commeniorate  persona  and 
events.  1.  Ceiumna  Mania,  near  the  end  of  the 
Forum,  toward  the  Capitol,  was  erected  to  the 
honor  of  the  consul  C.  Mtenius,  who  conquered 
the  Latins  and  took  the  town  of  Antium,  B.C. 
338.  2.  Col.  Rottrata,  also  in  the  Forum,  erect- 
ed iu  honor  of  the  consul  C.  Duiliua,  to  com- 
memorate bis  victory  over  the  Carthaginian 
fleet,  B.C.  S60.  The  name  of  Rostrata  was 
given  to  it  from  its  being  adorned  with  the 
beaks  of  the  conquered  ships.  The  inscription 
npoR  this  column,  written  in  obsolete  Latin,  is 
still  preserved.  3.  Col.  Trajani,  in  the  Forum, 
in  which  the  ashes  of  the  Emperor  Tr^an  were 
deposited.  This  ciriamn  ii  still  extant,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  monuments  of  an- 
cient Rome.  It  is,  including  the  i>edestal,  one 
hundred  and  seventeen  feet  high.  The  top  was 
originally  crowned  with  the  statue  of  the  em- 
pe-or ;  it  is  now  snnnounted  by  that  of  the 
apostle  Peter.  A  spiral  bas-relief  is  folded 
roand  the  pillar,  which  repreaenta  the  emperor's 
wars  against  Decebalus  and  the  Dacians,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  authorities  for 
archeolo^ical  inqairies.  4.  Co/.  Antonini  Pii, 
erected  \n  honor  of  Antoninus  Pius  after  his 
death,  consisted  of  a  column  of  red  granite  on 
a  pediment  of  white  marble,  and  was  situated 
in  the  Campus  Martha,  near  the  temple  dedi- 
cated to  this  emperor.   It  stood  .at  an  earlier 

Kiriod  not  far  from  tha  Curia  Innocenziana  on 
onte  Citorio,  in  the  garden  of  the  Cass  della 
Miasione.  At  present  the  basis  only  is  extant, 
and  is  preserved  in  the  garden  of  the  Vatican. 
6.  Col.  M.  AuTelii  Antonini,  generally  called  the 
Antonine  Column,  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
Emperor  M.  Aurelius,  also  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tins, and  still  extant  It  is  an  imitation  of  the 
Column  of  Trajan,  and  contains  baa-reliefs  rep- 
resenting the  wars  of  M.  Aurelius  against  the 
Marcomanni. — XX.  Obelisks.  The  Oheliaks 
{Obelisci)  at  Rome  were  mostly  works  of  Egypt- 
ian art,  which  were  transported  from  Egypt  to 
Rome  in  the  time  of  the  emperors.  Augustus 
caused  two  obelisks  to  be  brought  to  Rome^  one 
of  which  was  erected  in  the  Cu-cus  and  another 
in  the  Campus  Martius.  The  former  was  re- 
stored in  1689.  and  is  called  at  present  the  Fla- 
minian  Obelisk.  Ita  whole  height  is  about  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  feet,  and  without  the  base 
about  seventy-eight  feet.  The  obelisk  in  the 
Campus  Martius  was  set  up  l>y  Augustus  as  a 
sun-dial.  It  stands  at  present  on  the  Monte 
Citorio,  where  it  was  placed  in  1793.  Its  whole 
height  is  about  one  hundred  and  ten  feet,  and 
without  the  base  about  seventy-one  feet.  An- 
other obelisk  was  brought  to  Rome  by  Caligula, 
and  placed  on  the  Vatican  in  the  Circus  of  Ca- 
ligula. It  stands  at  present  in  front  of  St.  Pe 
ler's,  where  it  was  placed  in  1586,  apd  its  whole 
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height  is  nhout  one  hundred  and  tbirty-tno  feet, 
and  witliout  the  base  and  modern  ornanienls  al 
top  about  eighty-three  feet.    But  the  largest 
obelisk  at  Rome  is  that  which  was  originally 
transported  from  Heliopolis  to  Alexandrea  by 
ConsLanltne,  and  conveyed  to  Rome  by  his  son 
Constantius,  who  placed  it  in  the  Circus  Max- 
imiiB.    Its  present  position  is  before  tl.?  north 
portico  of  the  Lateran  ch^rcb,  where  it  waa 
placed  in  1588.   Its  whole  height  is  about  one 
hundred  and  forty-nine  feet,  and  without  the 
base  about  one  hundred  and  five  feet.  There 
are  eight  other  obelisks  at  Rome,  besides  those 
mentioned  above,  but  none  of  them  are  of  his- 
torical importance. — 6.  Ro^ns  leadiito  odt  or 
RoHB.   Of  these  the  most  important  were,  1. 
Via  Latino,  ^e  most  ancient  of  the  sooth  loadii, 
which  issued  at  first  from  the  Porta  Capena,  and 
after  the  time  of  Aurelian  from  the  Porta  Latina. 
It  joined  the  Via  Appia  at  Beneventum.    2.  V'ta 
Appia,  the  Great  Sooth  Road,  also  issued  from 
the  Porta  Capena,  and  was  the  most  celebrated 
of  all  the  Roman  roada.    It  was  commenced  by 
Appius  Claudius  when  censor,  and  was  event- 
ually carried  to  Brundisium.    Vid.  Apfia  Via. 
8.  Via  Oatientii,  originally  passed  ihrongb  the 
Porta  Trigemina,  afterward  throaeh  the  Porta 
Ostiensis,  and  kept  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  to 
Ostia.   4.  Via  Portuentia,  issued  from  the  same 
gate  as  the  Via  Ostiensis,  and  kept  the  right 
bank  -  of  the  Tiber  to  Portos,  the  new  harbor 
founded  by  Claudius,  near  Ostia.   6.  Km  Labi- 
cana,  issued  from  the  Porta  £s<quilina,  and  paam- 
ing  Labicum,  fell  into  the  Via  Latina  at  tbm 
station  ad  Biviura,  thirty  miles  from  Rome.  6 
Via  Prtenealina,  originally  the  Via  G-oHm,  issued 
at  first  from  the  Porta  Esquilins,  and  subse- 
quently from  the  Porta  Pra;ncsti{,s.  Parsing 
through  Gabii  and  Prseneete,  it  joined  the  Via 
Latina  just  below  Anagnia.    7.  Via  Tibtinina, 
issued  originally  from  the  Porta  Esquilina,  oi 
from  the  Porta  Viminalis,  and  subsequently 
from  the  Porta  Tibnrtina,  and  proceeded  to  Ti- 
bur,  from  which  it  was  continued  under  the 
name  of  the  Via  Valeria,  past  Corfinium  toAdria. 
8.  Vm  Nomentana,  anciently  FicuUensit,  ran 
from  the  Porta  Collina,  subsequently  from  the 
Porta  Nomentana,  across  the  Anio  to  Nomen- 
tum,  and  a  little  beyond  fell  Into  the  Via  Salana 
at  Eretnim.   9.  Via  Saiaria,  ran  from  the  Porta 
Collina,  subsequently  from  the  Porta  Saiaria, 
past  Fidene  to  Reate  and  Asculum  Picenum. 
At  Castrum  Tnientinum  it  reached  the  coast, 
which  it  followed  until  it  joined  the  Via  Fla- 
minia  at  Ancona.    10.  Via  Flaminia,  the  Great 
North  Road,  commenced  in  the  cenaorship  ot 
C.  Flaminins,  isAied  from  the  Porta  naminia, 
and  proceeded  past  Ocriculum,  Narnia,  and  Pi- 
saurum  to  Ariminum,  from  which  town  it  was 
continned  under  the  name  of  the  Via  .£milia  lo 
Placentia  and  Aquileia.    11.  Via  Aurelius  tbc 
Great  Coast  Road,  issued  originally  from  the 
Porta  Janiculensis.    It  reached  the  coast  al 
Alsium,  and  followed  the  shore  of  the  Ix>wer 
Sea  along  Etniria  and  Liguria  by  Genoa,  as  &t 
as  Forum  Julii  in  Gaul. 

RoMut.£A,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Hirpini  in 
Samnium,  on  the  road  from  Beneventum  to  Ta- 
rentum,  destroyed  at  an  early  penod  by  the  Ra- 
mans. 

BShSlds,  the  founder  of  the  city  of  Bona, 
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mwl  nat  be  regarded  as  a  real  personage.  The 
stories  about  liim  are  mythical,  and  represent 
the  traditional  belief  of  the  Roman  people  re- 
specting their  origin.  Romulus,  which  is  only 
alenglbeaed  form  of  Romas,  is  the  Roman  peo- 
ple represented  as  an  individaaL  The  common 
le^ad  about  Komulos  ran  as  follows :  At  Alba 
Longa  there  reigned  a  succession  of  kings,  de- 
scended from  IdIus,  the  son  of  j£neas.  One 
of  the  last  of  these  kings  left  two  sons,  Numi- 
tor  and  Amulius.  The  latter,  who  was  the 
jroanger,  deprived  Nnmitor  of  the  kingdom,  hut 
allowed  him  to  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
private  fortaoe.  Fearful,  however,  lest  the 
faeira  of  Numitor  might  not  submit  so  quietly  to 
his  usnrpation,  be  caused  his  only  son  to  be 
murdered,  and  made  his  daughter  Silvia,  or 
Rhea  Silvia,  one  of  the  Vestal  virgins.  Silvia 
was  violated  Mais,  and  in  course  of  time 
gave  biitii  to  twins.  Amulius  doomed  the 
gnilty  Vestal  and  her  babes  to  be  drowned  in 
tne  river.  In  the  Anto  Silvia  exchanged  her 
earthly  life  for  that  of  a  goddess,  and  became 
the  wife  of  the  river  god.  The  stream  carried 
the  cradle  in  which  the  children  were  lying  into 
the  Tiber,  which  had  overflowed  its  banks  far 
and  wide.  It  was  stranded  at  the  foot  of  the 
Palatine,  and  oTertaroed  on  the  root  of  &  wild 
^-tree,  wbieh,  under  the  name  of  the  Ficna 
Ruminalis,  was  preserved  and  held  sacred  for 
many  ages  after.  A  she-wolf,  which  had-come 
to  drink  of  the  stream,  carried  them  into  her 
den  bard  by,  and  suckled  tbem,  where  they 
were  discovered  by  Faustuloa.  the  king's  shep- 
herd, who  took  the  children  to  his  own  house, 
and  gave  them  to  the  care  of  his  wife,  Acca 
Larentia.  They  were  called  Romulus  and  Ra- 
jroB,  and  were  brought  up  with  the  other  shep- 
herds on  the  Palatine  Hill.  As  they  grew  up, 
they  became  distinguished  by  the  beanty  of  their 
person  and  the  bravery  of  their  deeds,  and 
foDght  boldly  ^inat  wild  beasta  and  robbers. 
A  quarrel  having  arisen  between  theae  ahep- 
herda  and  the  herdsmen  of  Numitor,  who  stalled 
their  cattle  on  the  neighboring  hiU  of  the  Aven- 
tioe,  Remus  was  taken  by  a  stratagem,  during 
the  absence  of  his  brother,  and  carried  off  to 
Nnmitor.  This  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
parentage  both  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  who 
now  slew  Amulius,  and  placed  their  grand- 
lather  Nnmitor  on  the  throne.  Romolaa  and 
Remus  loved  their  old  idiode,  and  therefore  left 
Alba  to  found  a  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 
A  strife  arose  between  the  brothers  where  the 
city  should  be  built,  and  after  whose  name  it 
should  be  called.  Romulus  wished  to  build  it 
on  the  Palatine,  Remus  on  the  Aventine.  It 
was  agreed  that  the  question  should  be  decided 
by  aagury ;  and  each  took  his  station  on  the  top 
of  bis  chosen  hill.  The  night  passed  away,  and 
as  the  day  was  dawning  Remus  saw  six  vul- 
tures :  but  at  sun-rise,  when  these  tidings  were 
brought  to  Romulus,  twelve  vultures  flew  by 
him.  Each  claimed  the  aujgury  in  his  own 
ftvoT ;  but  the  ahepherda  decided  for  Romulus, 
and  Remus  was  obliged  to  yidd.  Romulus  now 
prooeeded  to  mark  out  the  ^wnianiDn  of  his  city 
{md.  DUt.  of  Antiq.,  t. «.),  and  to  raise  the  wall. 
Remus,  who  still  resented  the  wrong  he  had 
suffered,  leaped  over  the  wall  in  scorn,  where- 
apon  he  was  slain  '<y  his  brother    As  soon  as 


the  city  was  built,  Romulus  found  hia  pcojde  too 
few  in  numbers.  He  therefore  set  apart,  on  the 
Capttoline  Hill,  an  asylum  or  a  sanctuary,  in 
which  homicides  and  runaway  slaves  might 
take  refuge.  The  city  thua  became  filled  wiin 
men,  but  they  wanted  women.  Romulus,  there- 
fore, tried  to  form  treaties  with  the  neighbor- 
ing tribes,  in  order  to  obtain  eonnubium,  or  the 
right  of  legal  marriage  with  their  citizens ;  but 
his  offers  were  treated  with  disdain,  and  he 
accordingly  resolved  to  obtain  by  force  what 
he  conld  not  gain  by  entreaty.  In  the  fourth 
month  after  the  foundation  of  the  city,  he  prn. 
claimed  that  games  were  to  be  celebrated  .n 
honor  of  the  god  Consus,  and  invited  his  neigh, 
hors,  the  Latins  and  Sabiues,  to  the  festival. 
Suspecting  no  treachery,  they  came  in  num 
bera,  with  their  wives  and  children.  But  tbe 
Roman  yontha  mahed  iipon  their  gaeata  and  ' 
carried  off  the  virgina.  The  parents  of  the  vir< 
gins  returned  home  and  prepared  for  vengeance. 
The  inhabitants  of  three  of  the  Latin  towns, 
Cenina,  Antemnse,  and  Cmatumerium,  took  up 
arms,  one  after  the  other,  and  were  successive- 
ly defeated  by  the  Romans.  Romulus  slew  with 
his  own  hand  Acron,  king  of  Cffinina,  and  ded- 
icated bis  arms  and  armor,  aa  spolia  optma,  to 
JopiteT.  At  laat  the  Sabine  king,  Titus  Tatius, 
advanced  with  a  powerful  army  against  Rome. 
The  fortress  of  tbe  Saturoian,  afterward  called 
the  Capitbline  Hill,  was  surrendered  to  the  Sa- 
bines  by  the  treachery  of  Tafpeia,  the  daughter 
of  tbe  commander  of  the  fortress.  Vid.  Tar- 
FHA.  On  the  next  day  the  Romans  endeavored 
to  recover  the  hill,  and  a  long  and  desperate 
battle  was  fought  in  the  vaDey  between  the  Pal- 
atine and  tbe  Ga{Htoline.  At  length,  when  both 
parties  were  eidiausted  with  the  struggle,  the 
Sabine  women  rushed  in  between  them,  and 
prayed  their  husbands  aid  fathers  to  be  recon- 
ciled. Theur  prayer  was  Iteard ;  the  two  peo- 
ple not  only  made  peace,  bat  agreed  to  fbm 
only  one  nation.  The  Rcmiana  continued  to 
dv^ell  on  the  Palatine  under  their  king  Romu- 
lus ;'  the  Sabines  built  a  new  town  on  the  Cap- 
itoline  and  Quirinal  Hills,  where  they  lived  un- 
der their  king  Titus  Tatius.  The  two  kings 
and  their  senates  met  for  deliberation  in  the 
valley  between  tbe  Palatine  and  Capitoline  Hills, 
which  was  hence  called  eomitium,  or  the  place 
of  meeting.  But  this  union  did  not  last  long. 
TituB  TauuB  was  slain  at  a  festival  at  Lavin- 
inm  by  some  Laurentines,  to  whom  he  had  re 
fused  satisfaction  for  outrages  which  had  been 
committed  by  his  kinsmen.  Henceforward 
Rxnnolus  ruled  alone  over  both  Romans  and 
Sabines.  After  reigning  thirty-seven  years,  he 
was  at  length  taken  away  from  the  world.  One 
day,  as  he  was  reviewing  his  people  in  the  Cam- 
pus Martins,  near  the  Goat's  Pool,  the  sun 
was  snddenly  eclipsed,  darkness  overspread  the 
earth,  and  a  dreadful  storra  dispersed  the  peo- 
ple. When  daylight  had  returned  Romulus  had 
disappeared,  for  his  father  Mars  had  carried  him 
up  to  heaven  to  a  fiery,  chariot  (Quinnu<  Mor- 
tis equit  Aebtrenta  fvgil.  Hor.,  Carm.,  iii.,  3). 
Shortly  afterward  he  appeared  in  more  lhan 
mortal  beauty  to  Proculus  Julius,  and  hade  him 
tell  the  Romans  to  worship  bin*  as  their  guard- 
ian god  under  the  name  of  Quim>u8.  Such  was 
the  glorified  end  of  Romulos  in  the  genuine  ie 
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gcna.  But  as  it  staggered  the  faith  of  a  later 
age,  a  tale  was  invenf'd  to  account  for  bie  mys- 
teriooa  diaappearanee.  It  waa  related  Uut  the 
aenatora,  diacontented  with  the  tyraDnieal  rote 
of  their  king,  murdered  him  daring  the  gloom 
of  a  tempest,  cut  up  hts  body,  and  carried  home 
the  mangled  pieces  under  their  robes.  As  Rom- 
ulus was  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Rome,  its 
most  ancient  political  institutions  and  the  or- 
aanixation  of  Uie  peoide  were  ascribed  to  him. 
Thus  he  is  said  to  have  divided  the  people  into 
three  trUies,  wbidi  bore  the  oames  Ramnes,  Ti- 
tles, and  Luceres.  The  Ramnes  were  supposed 
to  ha?e  deriTed  their  name  from  Romulus,  the 
Titles  from  Titus  Tatius  the  Sabine  king,  snd 
the  Luceres  from  Lucumo,  an  Etruscan  chief, 
who  had  assisted  Romulus  in  the  war  against 
the  Sabtaes.  Each  tribe  contained  ten  curie, 
which  rseeived  their  namea  from  the  thirty  Sa- 
bine women  who  had  brought  about  the  peace 
between  the  Romans  and  their  own  people. 
Further,  each  curia  contained  ten  gentes,  and 
each  gens  one  hundred  men.  Thus  the  people, 
according  to  the  general  belief,  were  divided  orig- 
inally into  three  tribes,  Uiirty  ooiw,  and  three 
hundred  gentea,  which  muttered  three  tbou- 
aand  men,  who  fxiAt  on  foot,  nA  were  called 
a  legion.  BeaideB  uiose  there  were  three  bund' 
red  horaemen,  called  Celeres,  the  same  body  as 
the  Equitea  of  a  later  time.  To  assist  him  in 
the  government  of  the  people,  Romulos  is  said 
to  have  selected  a  number  of  the  aged  men  in 
the  state,  who  were  called  Patres  or  Senatores. 
The  council  itseli^  which  was  called  the  senatiu, 
originally  cooaiated  of  one  hundred  memben; 
but  thia  number  waa  inoreased  to  two  hundred 
when  the  Sabioea  were  incorporated  in  the  state. 
In  addition  to  the  senate,  tiiere  was  another  as- 
8embIy,conaistingoftbe  members  of  the  gentes, 
which  bore  the  name  «f  comitia  cariata,  Iwcaase 
they  voted  in  it  according  to  their  diviaiMi  into 
earitt. 

Rdx&LQs  AvevsTtfLus.    Vid.  Avmrmm, 

KiMiuvt  SilvIds.    Vid.  Silvics. 

RosciAKnM  (DOW  SoMtano),  a  fortress  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Bruttiam,  between  Thnrii  and 
Patemnra. 

RosdLLOs.    Vid.  JEwm. 

RosdlDs.  I.  a  Roman  ambassador  aent 
to  Fideiw  in  B.C.  4S8.  He  and  his  three  col- 
leagues were  killed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Fide- 
OK,  at  the  instigation  of  Lar  Tolnmnins,  king 
of  the  Veientes.  The  statues  of  all  four  were 
erected  in  the  Rostra  at  Rome.— S.  Ssz.,  of 
Ameria,  a  town  in  Umbria.  The  father  of  this 
Kosmus  had  been  nuirdend  at  the  laMigation 
of  two  of  hla  relationa  and  fbllow-townamen,  T. 
Roscius  Magnus  and  T.  Roaeius  Ca|Hto,  who 
coveted  the  wealth  of  their  neighbor.  These 
two  Roscii  struck  a  bargain  with  Chtysogonus, 
the  freedman  and  favorite  of  Sulla,  to  divide  the 
property  of  the  murdered  man  between  them. 
But  as  the  proceeding  excited  the  utmost  in- 
dignation at  Ameria,  and  the  magistrates  of  the 
town  made  an  eSbrt  to  obtain  from  Sulla  the 
restitntion  of  the  property  to  the  son,  the  rob- 
bers accused  young  Roscius  of  the  murder  of 
his  father,  and  hir«l  witnesses  to  swear  to  the 
fact.  Roscius  was  defended  by  Cicero  (B.C. 
80)  in  an  oration  which  is  etill  extant,  and  was 
•nqnitted.  Otcero'a  speech  was  greatly  admired 
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at  ihe  time,  and  though  at  a  later  period  be  (nbod 
fault  with  it  himself,  as  bearing  marks  of  youth- 
ful exaggeratimi,  it  disjriays  abundant  evideoce 
of  bis  great  oratorical  powers. — 3.  Q.,  tiie  moat 
cel^rated  comic  actor  at  Rome,  was  a  native 
of  Soloninm,  a  small  place  in  the  neigUiorhood 
of  Lanuvium.  His  histrionic  powers  procnred 
him  the  favor  of  many  of  the  Romaa  nobles, 
hnd,  among  othera,  of  the  dictator  SuUa.  wbc 
presented  him  with  a  gold  ring,  the  symbol  of 
equestrian  rank.  Rosdns  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship of  Cicero,  who  constantly  qieaks  of  him  in 
terms  both  of  admiration  and  afiection.  Ros- 
cius was  considered  by  the  Romans  to  have 
reached  anch  perfection  in  his  own  profisasion, 
that  it  became  the  fashion  to  call  every  one 
who  became  particularly  distinguished  in  his 
own  art  by  the  name  of  Roscius.  in  bis  youn 
ger  yeara  Cicero  reeeived  instmciion  from  Ros- 
oias ;  and  at  a  later  time  he  and  Roscios  oSlen 
used  to  try  which  of  them  could  express  a 
thought  with  the  greatest  effect,  the  orator  by 
his  eloquence,  or  the  actor  by  his  geaiores. 
These  exercises  gave  Roscius  so  high  an  optn- 
iOB  of  his  an,  that  be  wrote  a  work  in  which  he 
oompand  doquenee  and  acting.  Like  hts  eel- 
ebrated  contemporary,  the  tragic  actor  ^Eaopus, 
Roscius  realized  an  immense  fortune  by  bia 
profession.  He  died  in  62.  One  of  Cicero's 
extant  orations  is  entitled  Pro  Q.  Soado  Coma- 
do.  It  was  delivered  befora  the  judex  C.  Ptao, 
probably  in  68,  and  relates  to  a  claim  far  £fly 
thousand  sesteroeSi  which  one  CFanniua  Cho- 
rea brought  against  RoBeins. — i.FxBiva*.  Vid. 
FiBATus.-^  Otho.    Vid.  0th o. 

RotohIoub.    Vid.  Ratohaods. 

Roziiri.  CPaSdvn),  daughter  of  Oxyartes  the 
Bactrian,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander  on 
his  capture  of  Uie  hill-fort  in  Sogdiana.  tuused 
"  the  rock,"  B.C.  337.  Alexander  was  so  cap- 
tivated by  her  charms  that  be  married  her- 
Soon  after  Atoxander'a  deaUi  (3S3)  abe  cave 
birth  to  a  son  (Alexander  JEgtu),  who  was  ad- 
mitted to  share  the  nominal  sovereign^  with 
AnhidaiDs,  undar  the  regency  of  Perdiocas. 
Before  the  birth  of  the  boy  she  had  drawn  Sta- 
lira,  or  Barsine,  to  Babylon  by  a  friendly  letter, 
and  there  oauaed  her  to  be  uuirdered.  Roxana 
afterward  oroaied  ovar  to  Europe  wUh  bar  aon, 
and  placed  heiaelf  under  the  pmte^ioD  of  Qlym- 
pias.  SheaharedtbefbrtuneBof01ympia8,aDd 
threw  herself  into  ^dna  along  with  the  latter, 
wbere  they  were  b»ieged  by  Cassandar.  la 
816  Pydna  was  taken  by  Cassander,  Olympias 
was  put  to  death,  and  Roxana  and  her  sod  were 
placed  in  omfinenient  in  Amphiptdie.  Heia 
they  were  detained  under  the  ohaiga  of  Glmi- 
oias  till  311,  In  which  year,  soon  after  the  gen- 
eral peace  then  concluded,  they  were  mordered 
in  accordance  with  ordera  from  Cassander. 

RozoLiNL    Vid.  Rhoxolani. 

[RcBKAs  PaoHoifTOBrua,  a  promontovr  of 
Sarmatia  Europna,  in  the  vioiniiyof  the  moath 
of  the  Rubon.  Manoert  regards  it  as  the  north 
poiiU  of  Cartand.] 

[RvBiLinia  PiuiuTUs.  C,  son  of  Rubelliui 
and  of  Julia,  great-grandson  of  the  Emperor  Ti- 
berius, was  involved  in  the  acoostoians  which 
Junia  Silana  brought  against  Agrippioa  A.D.  6fi: 
he  was  ordered  by  Nero  to  withdraw  from  Rome 
to  bia  estates  m  Asia,  wbere  he  employed  bim 
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«clf  in  the  atcff  >  *  )he  Stoic  jAilosopl  y ;  but  in 
A.I).  C2,  Nero's' fears  having  MGD  again  excited 
against  RobeUias,  the  latter  was  nurdered  by 
order  if  the  emperor.] 

P.DiT  (Rubustinus :  now  Auto],  a  tnwn  in 
Apulia,  on  the  road  from  Canusium  to  Brundis- 
mm. 

Ritfc'co,  a  email  river  io  Italy,  &Ming  into  the 
Adriatic  &  little  north  of  Ariminum,  formed  the 
boundary  in  the  republican  period  between  the 
province  of  Gallia  Oisalpina  and  Italia  Proper. 
It  is  celebrated  in  history  on  accoant  of  Ciesar'a 
passage  aeross  it  at  the  head  of  his  army,  by 
which  act  he  declared  war  against  the  republic. 
A  papal  decree,  isaoed  id  1756,  declared  the 
modern  Imm  to  be  the  aoeient  Rubieo,  bat  the 
fiaaailot  B  liule  fbrther  aortb,  hat  better  claims 
to  this  honor. 

RtTBSA  Sazi,  ca.'Ied  Rubra  Breres  (sc.  Pe- 
tm)  by  Martian  a  small  place  in  Etrnria  only  a 
few  miles  from  Rome,  near  the  River  Cremera, 
and  OD  the  Via  Flaminia.  It  was  near  this  spot 
that  the  great  battle  was  feagfat  in  which  Max- 
eotiua  was  defeated     Ctiutantin'e,  A.D.  8iS. 

[RvkBKints  LiPFA,  a  tater  Roman  tragic  writ- 
er, whose  il^rrut  is  mentioned  hyJuTanal  (vii., 
72)] 

RoBBBsna  L^cns.    Yii..  Narbo- 

RdbbioItob.  1.  Or  Ubdi  (now  Snhmx),  a 
oonsiderable  river  of  Nnmidia  in  Northern 
rioa,  rising  in  the  monntalns  soatheast  of  Cirta 
(now  CoRsfan/tnoA),  flowing  northeast,  and  fell- 
ing into  the  Mediterranean  east  of  Hipplo  Regi- 
QB  (now  BonaA).— S.  (Now  LMregat),  a  small 
liver  of  Hispania  TarraooneoaiSi  flowing  into 
the  sea  west  of  Barcino. 

[RtFBBiDa.  1.  Tribnne  of  the  p)^  along  wiUi 
C.  Oraoehns,  proposed  the  law  for  founding  the 
colony  at  Carthage,  which  was  carried  into  ef- 
fect.— S.  Q-  RoBXios  Vabro,  who  was  declared 
a  (lObljc  enemy  along  with  Marius  in  B.C.  88, 
is  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  an  energetic  and  pas- 
sionate accoser. — S.  One  of  the  companions  of 
Verres  in  bis  iniqnitiea. — 4.  L.,  a  senator,  was 
taken  prisoner  by  Cesar  at  the  capture  of  Cor- 
fininm  B.C.tt,  and  was  diamissed  1^  him  un- 
injured.] 

Rubboh  Mahb.    Vid.  EBTTHBAnif  Mars. 

RsdIa  (Radfnna :  now  Rotigliano  or  Ruge), 
a  town  of  the  Pucetii  in  Apulia,  on  the  road 
from  Bnindisium  to  Venosia,  was  originally  a 
Greek  otdony,  and  afterward  a  Roman  muni- 
cipiom.  Rndin  ia  eeleteated  as  the  birtl^idace 
aEnnins. 

RoasIoK,  a  town  of  the  Vellavi  or  Telanni, 
benoe  called  simply  Civitas  Vellavonim,  in  Gal- 
lia AqnitanicB  (in  the  modem  Feloy),  probably 
the  modem  St.  PaulUn  or  PmuUum,  on  the  front- 
ieiB  of  Aovei^ne. 

Rorfnos.  1.  P.CoBMiLlosRirFfiiuSiWascan- 
aal  B.C.  SM>  with  W.  CnriDB  Dentatna,  and,  in 
GOnjunetioB  with  his  eoUeagae,  brought  the  Sam- 
nite  war  to  a  oooeloaion,  and  obtained  a  tri- 
umph in  consequence.  He  was  consnl  a  sec- 
ond time  in  277,  and  carried  on  the  war  against 
the  Samnites  and  the  Gre^  in  Southern  Italy. 
The  chief  event  of  his  second  consulship  was 
the  eaptare  of  the  important  town  of  Croton. 
In  S7fi  Rufious  was  expelled  from  the  senate 
by  the  ceoaora  C.  Fabricius  and  Q.  .£miliii6  Pa- 
pu,  on  accoant  of  his  poaaeasiog  ten  pounds  a 


silver  plate.  The  dictator  Sulla  was  descend- 
ed from  this  Ruflnus.  His  grandson  was  the 
first  of  the  femily  who  assumed  the  surnnme  of 
Sulla. — 2.  LiciNics  Rvfinub,  a  jurist,  who  lit  cti 
under  Alexander  Severns.  ITiere  are  in  the 
Digest  seventeen  excerpts  from  twelve  books 
of  Rtgula  by  Rufinus.— 8.  The  chief  minister 
of  state  under  Theodosioa  the  Great,  was  an 
able,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  treacherous  and 
dangerous  man.  He  instigated  Theodosius  to 
those  cruel  measures  which  brought  riiin  upon 
Antioch,  A.D.  390.  AAer  the  death  of  Theo- 
doaiuB  io  395,  Rufinus  exercised  paramount  in- 
fluence over  the  weak  Arcadius ;  but  towaid 
the  end  of  the  year  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
against  him  by  Eatropiua  and  Stilicbo,  who  in- 
duced Gainas,  the  Gothic  ally  of  Arcadins,  to 
join  in  the  plot.  Rubinua  was^  in  consequence, 
slain  by  the  troops  of  Gainas. — 4.  Surnamed 
TyRAWNiUB,  orTuHBAtnus,  orToRAMDB,  a  cele- 
brated ecclesiastical  writer,  was  probably  boiu 
about  A.D.  345  in  Italy.  He  was  at  first  an  in- 
mate of  the  monastery  at  Aquileia,  and  he  aft- 
erward resided  many  years  at  a  monastery  in 
Palestine,  where  he  became  very  intimate  with 
St.  Jerome.  The  two  friends  afterward  quar- 
reled, and  Jerome  attacked  Ruflnua  with  the 
utmost  vehemence  on  accoant  of  his  support- 
ing the  tenets  of  Origen.  After  remaining  in 
the  East  for  about  twenty-six  yeare,  Rumiaa 
returned  to  Italy  in  397,  where  he  published  a 
Latin  translation  of  the  Apology  for  Origen  by 
Pamphilus,  and  of  the  hooka  of  Origen  De  Prin- 
eijmt,  together  with  an  original  tract  De  Adut- 
teratione  tAbrorum  Origmia.  In  the  preface  to 
the  De  Principm,  be  quoteii  « |«negyric,  which 
Jerome  had  at  an  earlier  ^riod  pronounced 
upon  Origen.  This  led  to  a  bitter  correspond- 
ence between  the  two  former  friends,  which 
was  crowned  by  the  Apetogia  of  the  one  adxer-  ^ 
aus  Hiermymum,  and  the  Afologia  of  the  othei  '00.  ^ 
advernta  Rufimum,  Rufinus  died  in  Sicily  in 
410,  to  which  island  he  had  fled  npon  the  inva- 
sion of  Italy  by  Alario.  Several  of  his  works  arc 
extant,  but  there  is  no  complete  edition  of  them- 
— S.  The  author  of  a  little  poem  io  twenty-two 
lines,  Paaiphaea  FaiuU  ex  omnUiiB  Melria  Hera* 
tianit,  which,  as  the  name  imports,  contains  an 
«ample  of  each  of  the  different  metres  em- 
ployed by  Horace.  His  date  is  quite  uncertain, 
but  he  may  be  the  same  person  with  the  fol- 
lowing.— 6.  A  grammarian  of  Antioch,  whose 
treatise  De  Maria  Comidg,  or,  rather,  extracts 
from  it,  is  contained  in  the  Orammatiea  latintt 
Awtona  Antiqui  of  PntSchius,  Hannov.,  16(W. 
— 7.  The  author  of  thirty-eight  epigrams  in  the 
Greek  Anthology.  His  date  is  uncertain  ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  Byzantine. 
His  verses  are  of  the  same  light,  amatory  char- 
acter as  those  irf"  Agatiiias,  Paulna,  Macedoaiua, 
and  others. 

RuTRjB,  a  town  is  Campania,  frequently  con- 
founded with  Rufrium. 

RavRiim,  a  town  of  the  Hirpini  in  Samnlum. 

Rtms,  CurtTds.    ViA.  OoRTiua. 

RuFua  EphkbIus,  so  called  ftom  the  place  of 
his  birth,  a  celebrated  Greek  physician,  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan  (A.D.  98-117),  and  wrote 
several  medical  works,  some  of  which  are  still 
extant. 

Rdfub,  L.  CcoIlIvs,  brother  of  P.  SQlla  b* 
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the  same  mother,  but  not  by  the  same  father. 
Ke  was  tribune  of  the  pleba  B.C.  63,  when  he 
rendered  warm  support  to  Cicero,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, opposed  the  agrarian  law  of  Rallus.  In 
liis  pnetorehip,  67,  he  joined  most  of  the  other 
magistrates  in  proposing  the  recall  of  Cicero 
from  banishment. 

Rnpus,  M.  O^lIos,  a  youn^  Roman  noble, 
distinguished  as  an  elegant  writer  and  eloquent 
speaker,  but  equally  coDapicnoiu  for  his  profli- 
gacy and  extravagance.  Notwithstanding  his 
Ticea,  he  ived  on  intimate  terms  with  Cicero, 
who  defetded  him  in  B.C.  56  in  an  oration  still 
extant.  The  accusation  was  brought  against 
him  by  Sempronius  Atratinus,  at  the  instigation 
of  Clodia  Quadrantaria,  whom  be  bad  lately  de- 
■erted.  Clodia  charged  him  with  haTing  bor- 
rowed money  from  her  in  order  to  murder  Dion, 
the  bead  of  the  embassy  sent  by  Ptolemy  Au- 
letes  to  Rome ;  and  with  having  made  an  at- 
tempt to  poison  her.  In  63  Csliua  was  tribune 
of  the  plebs,  and  in  60  ledile.  During  the  years 
61  and  60  he  carried  on  an  active  correspond- 
ence with  Cicero,  who  was  then  in  Cilicia,  and 
many  of  the  letters  which  be  wrote  to  Cicero 
at  that  time  are  preserved  in  the  collection  of 
Cicero's  Letters.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  in  49  be  espoused  Csesar'a  aide,  and 
was  rewarded  for  hia  services  by  the  prsetor- 
sbip  in  48.  Being  at  this  time  overwhelmed 
with  debt,  he  availed  himself  of  Cssar'a  ab- 
sence from  Italy  to  bring  forward  a  law  for  the 
•boUtioo  of  d^ts.  He  was,  however,  resiated 
by  tbe  other  magistrates  and  deprived  of  his 
affice,  whereupon  he  went  into  the  south  of 
Italy  to  join  Milo,  whom  he  had  secretly  sent 
for  from  Massilia.  Milo  waa  killed  near  Thuri) 
^fore  Cnlius  could  join  him  (vid.  Milo),  and 
Cnlios  himaelf  waa  put  to  death  shortly  after- 
Tard  at  ThariL 

Rnros,  SizTtts.    Vid.  SazTtrs  Rnrcs. 

Rnoii,  an  important  people  in  Germany,  orig- 
'nally  dwelt  on  tbe  coast  of  the  Baltic,  between 
the  Viadus  (now  Oder)  and  the  Vistula.  After 
disappearing  a  long  time  from  history,  they  are 
found  at  a  later  time  in  Atttla's  army ;  and  after 
Attila's  death  they  founded  a  new  kingdom  on 
tbe  northern  bask  of.  the  Danube,  in  Austria 
and  Hungary,  tbe  name  of  whieb  is  still  pre- 
served in  the  modern  RugUiaid.  Tbey  have 
left  traces  of  their  name  in  tbe  coautry  wbicb 
tbey  originally  inhabited  in  the  modern  Rl^en, 
RtfgtnmUde,  Riga,  Regenwalde. 

RuLLtrs,  P.  SertIlIvs,  tribune  of  the  plebs 
B.C.  63,  proposed  an  agrarian  law,  which  Cicero 
attacked  ia  three  oratioiu  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  It  was  the  most  extensive  agra- 
rian law  that  had  ever  been  brought  forward ; 
but  as  it  was  imposaible  to  carry  such  a  sweep- 
ing measure,  it  waa  withdrawn  by  Rullus  him- 
aelf 

RvpIlIdb,  p.,  conanl  B.C.  133,  prosecuted 
with  tbe  utmost  vehemence  alt  the  adherents 
of  Tiberius  Graocbns,  who  had  been  alatn  in  tbe 
preceding  year.  In  his  consulship  be  was  sent 
into  Sicily  against  the  slaves,  and  brought  the 
servile  war  to  a  close.  He  remained  in  the  isl- 
and as  proconsul  in  the  following  year ;  and, 
with  ten  commissioners  appointed  by  the  senate, 
be  made  various  regulations  for  the  government 
of  the  piovince,  which  were  known  by  the  name 
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of  Leges  Rupilice.  Rupilius  was  condemned  hi 
the  tribunate  of  C.  Gracchus,  L23,  on  account 
of  hia  illegal  and  cruel  acts  in  tbe  prosecutioa 
of  the  friends  of  Tiberius  Gracchus.  He  waa 
an  intimate  friend  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  youn- 
ger, who  obtained  the  consulship  for  him,  but 
who  failed  in  gaining  the  same  honor  for  hia 
brother  Lucius.  He  is  said  to  have  taken  hii 
brother's  failure  so  much  to  heart  as  to  have 
died  in  oonsequenoe. 

[RcKLins  Rh,  p.,  of  Pneneste,  having  been 
driven  frmn  his  native  city,  is  said  to  have 
aerved  in  Africa  under  Atius  Varus,  and  later, 
when  prtetor,  A.U.C.  711,  being  proscribed  by 
Augustus,  to  have  fled  to  the  camp  of  Brutus : 
here  his  arrogance  made  Horace  a  bitter  ene- 
my to  him,  and  tbe  poet  anb^uently  took  his 
revenge  in  a  bitter  satire  on  Rupilius.] 

HubcImo,  a  town  of  the  Sordones  or  Sordi  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  at 
tbe  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  tbe  River  Rusciiui 
(now  Tel),  and  on  the  road  from  Spain  to  Narbo. 
A  tower  of  the  ancient  town  is  stUl  extant  neai 
Perpignan,  called  la  Tour  de  RouaiUon. 

RusKLt,^  (Kusellanus :  ruins  near  GroaKto), 
one  of  the  most  ancient  citiea  of  Etniria,  situ- 
ated on  an  eminence  east  of  tbe  Lake  Preltos 
and  on  the  Via  Aurelia.  It  is  first  mentioned 
in  the  time  of  Tarqninius  Priscus.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  394,  when  two  thousand 
of  its  inhabitants  were  slain,  and  as  many  more 
made  prisonera.  It  was  aubsequeotly  a  Roman 
eolonj;,  aad  conti&aed  in  existence  till  ilSS, 
when  its  inhabitants  were  removed  to  GrosBeta 
The  waUs  of  RuselUe  still  remain,  and  are  aome 
of  the  nu>st  ancient  in  Italy.  They  are  formed 
of  enormous  masses  of  travertine,  piled  np  with* 
out  regard  to  form,  with  small  atones  insetted 
in  the  interatices.  The  masses  vary  frmn  six 
to  eight  feet  in  length,  and  from  four  to  eight 
in  height.  The  area  inclosed  by  the  waDsfimns 
an  irregular  quadrangle,  between  ten  thoaaand 
and  eleven  tboosand  feet,  or  about  twu  miles  in 
circuit. 

Rdsicada  (southeast  of  the  modem  Siorak, 
ruins),  a  sea-port  and  Roman  colony  in  Numid- 
ia,  used  especially  as  the  port  of  Cirta. 

RdiriKaii,  a  town  of  Africa  Propria  (Byaa- 
oium),  two  miles  from  tbe  sea,  between  L^Kis 
Parva  and  Hadnunetnm. 

RvssiDiB  (now  R4u-ud-Dir,  or  Capo  di  TVca 
Fitreat :  Rut  in  ancient  Punic,  and  Rtu  in  Ara- 
bic, alike  mean  cape),  a  promontory  of  Maure- 
taniaTingitana,  in  Northern  Africa,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Metagooita.  Southeast  of  it  was  a  ci^ 
of  the  same  name  (now  probably  MtWlak). 

RdbtIcub,  FasIvs,  a  Roman  bistotian,  and  a 
contemporary  of  Claudius  and  Nero. 

RdstIcus,  L.  JdnIub  Arolbhcs,  more  usually 
called  Arulenus  Rustious,  but  sometimes  Juntos 
Rusticus.  He  was  a  friend  and  pupil  of  Petes 
Thraaea,  and  an  ardent  admirer  of  tlie  Stoic 
pblloBopby.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Dontitiaa, 
because  be  had  written  a  panegyric  npoii  Thra- 
aea. 

RceDODRaoK  (now  CoUak,  opposite  Algiery,  t 
considerable  sea-port  in  tbe  eaatem  part  of  Man- 
retania  Cssariensis,  constituted  6  Komaa  col- 
ony under  Claudius. 

RuTKNi,  a  people  In  Gallia  A^uitanica.  on  tbe 
frontiers  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  in  tl«  arAdeia 
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Ri-^gne.    Their  chief  town  was  Segodanum, ' 
Bfterward  Ciritas  Ratenonim  (now  Rodez).  The 
country  of  the  Ruteni  contained  silver  mines, 
and  produced  excellent  flax. 

[RtjTtuA,  the  motber  of  C.  Cotta,  the  orator, 
aecoiDpanied  her  son  into  exile  in  B.C.  91,  and 
remained  with  htm  abroad  tilt  bU  return  acme 
years  afterward.] 

KoTiLloa  Lupus.    Vid.  Lupus. 

RuTiLiua  NuHATiANDs,  ClaudIus,  a  Roman 
poet,  and  a  native  of  Gaol,  lived  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiAb  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
He  resided  at  Rome  a  considerable  timet  where 
he  attained  the  dignity  of  prefectus  arbi  about 
A.D.  413  or4I4.  He  afterward  returned  to  his 
native  country,  and  has  described  his  return  to 
Gaul  in  an  elegiac  poem,  which  bears  the  title 
of  Ilinerarium,  or  De  Reditu.  Of  this  poem  the 
first  book,  consisting  of  six  hundred  and  forty- 
four  lines,  and  a  amaU  poitioD  of  the  second, 
bare  come  down  to  us.  It  is  superior  both  in 
poetical  coloring  and  purity  of  language  to  most 
of  the  productions  of  the  age  ;  and  the  passage 
in  which  he  celebrates  the  praises  of  Rome  is 
not  unworthy  of  tbe  pen  of  Claudian.  Rutilius 
was  a  heathen,  and  attacks  tbe  Jews  and  monks 
with  no  small  severity.  The  best  edituin  is  by 
A.  W.  Zumpt,  Berlin,  1840. 

RoTtLloa  Rurut,  P.,  a  Roman  statesman  and 
orator.  He  was  military  tribune  under  iSctpio 
in  the  Numantine  war,  prsetor  B.C.  Ill,  consul 
105,  and  legaius  in  95  under  Q.  Mucius  Scse- 
Tola,  proconsul  of  Asia.  While  acting  in  this 
capacity,  he  displayed  so  much  honesty  and 
firinness  in  repressing  the  extortions  of  the  pub- 
licani.  that  be  became  an  object  of  ftar  and 
hatred  to  the  whole  body.  Accordingly,  on  his 
return  to  Rome,  he  was  impeached  of  malversa- 
tion (de  repelundit),  found  guilty,  and  compelled 
to  withdraw  into  banishment,  93.  He  retired 
first  to  Mytilene,  and  from  thence  to  Smyrna, 
where  be  fixed  his  abode,  and  passed  the  re- 
mainder o{  his  days  in  tranquillity,  baring  re- 
fused to  return  to  Rome,  altboagh  recalled  by 
Sulla.  Besides  bis  oraiiona,  Rutilius  wrote  an 
autobiography,  and  a  History  of  Rome  in  Greek, 
which  contained  an  account  of  the  Numantine 
war,  but  we  know  not  what  period  it  embraced. 

RuTlLira,  C.  Mirc!ds,  was  consul  B.C.  367, 
when  be  took  the  town  of  Privemnm.  In  86fl 
he  was  appointed  dictator,  being  tbe  first  time 
that  a  plebeian  bad  attained  this  dignity.  In 
his  dictatorship  he  defeated  the  Etruscans  with 
great  slaughter.  In  362  he  was  consul  a  sec- 
ond time ;  and  in  361  he  was  the  first  plebeian 
censor.  He  was  consul  for  the  third  time  in 
844,  f(»the  fourth  time  in  343.  The  son  of  this 
Rnttlus  took  the  surname  of  Censorinus,  which 
in  the  next  generation  entirely  supplanted  that 
of  Rutilus,  and  became  the  name  of  tbe  Amily. 
Vid.  Cknsokinus. 

RuTUBA  (now  Roya),  a  river  on  the  coast  of 
Ligaria,  which  flows  into  the  sea  near  Albiam' 
Intemelium. 

RvTULi,  an  ancient  people  in  Italy,  inhabit- 
ing a  narrow  slip  of  conntiy  on  the  (»&st  of 
Latinm,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  Hber.  Their 
chief  town  was  Ardea,  which  was  the  residence 
of  Tornus.  They  were  subdued  at  an  early  pe- 
lted by  tbe  Romans,  and  di^ppear  from  biatory. 

R0T0piH  or  RfiTfiplsi  (now  Bkkiorough),  a 


port- town  of  theCai.tii  in  the  80ulLeas>  of  Brit 
ain,  from  which  persons  frequently  passed  ovei 
to  the  harbor  of  Gessoriacum  in  Gaul.  Excel- 
lent oysters  were  obtained  in  tbe  neighborhood 
of  this  place  {Rulupino  edita  fuTido  otlrea,  Juv., 
iv.,  141).  There  are  still  several  Roman  re- 
mains at  RitkboTougk. 

8. 

Saba  (£al!a).  1.  (In  the  Old  Testament,  Shcba), 
the  capital  of  the  Saba  in  Arabia  Felix,  lay  on 
a  high  woody  mountain,  and  was  pointed  out  by 
an  Arabian  tradition  as  the  residence  of  the 
*•  Queen  of  Sheba,"  who  went  to  Jerusalem  to 
hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon-  Its  exact  site  is 
doubtful.  —  3.  There  was  another  city  of  the 
same  name  in  the  interior  of  Arabia  Felix,  where 
a  place  Sabta  is  still  found,  about  in-  tbe  centre 
of  f^Fnnen.— a.Asearport  town  of  iEtbiopia, 
on  the  Red  Sea,  south  of  Ptolemals  Theron.  A 
town  called  Sulfur  and  XMiara  is  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy,  who  places  it  on  the  Sinus  Adulitanua ; 
and  about  in  the  same  position  Strabo  mentions 
a  town  Saba  (Zufai)  as  distinct  from  Saha. 
The  sites  of  these  places  (if  they  are  really  dif- 
ferent) are  sought  by  geographers  at  Nouwratt 
or  Port  Momington,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
coast  of  Nubia,  and  MaatawUt  on  fmil  Bay,  on 
the  northeastern  coai>t  of  Abyiainia, 

Sabacon  i'Lataxuv),  a  king  of  .Ethiopia,  who 
invaded  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  the  blind  king 
Anysis,  whom  he  dethroned  and  drove  into  the 
marshes.  The  .Ethiopian  conquerorthen  reign- 
ed over  Egypt  for  fifty  years,  but  at  length  quit- 
ted the  country  in  oonsequence  of  a  dream, 
whereupon  Anysis  regained  hiskingdom.  This 
is  the  account  which  Herodotus  received  from 
the  priests  (ii.,  137-140) ;  but  it  appears  from 
Manetbo  that  there  were  three  .Ethiopian  kings 
who  reigned  over  Egypt,  named  Sabacon,  Se- 
bichut,  and  Taracus,  whose  collective  reigns 
amount  to  forty  or  fifty  years,  and  who  form 
the  twenty-fifth  dynasty  of  that  writer.  The 
account  of  Manetho  is  to  be  preferred  to  that 
of  Herodotus.  It  appears  that  this  Ethiopian 
dynasty  reigned  over  Egypt  in  tbe  latter  half 
of  the  eighth  century  belbre  the  Christian  era. 
They  are  mentioned  in  the  Jewish  records. 
The  So,  king  of  Egypt,  with  whom  Hoeea,  king 
of  Israel,  made  an  alliance  about  B.C.  722  (3 
Kings,  xvii.,  4),  was  probably  the  same  as  Sebi- 
chus ;  and  the  Tirh^ah,  king  of  the  .Ethiopi- 
ans, who  was  preparing  to  make  war  against 
Sennacherib  in  711  (Is.,  xxxvii.,  9),  is  the  same 
as  Taracus. 

Sabai  or  SIbjb  {SaSaiot,  £a£ai :  in  the  Old 
Testament,  Shebaiim),  one  of  the  chief  ]#eople 
of  Arabis,  dwelt  in  the  souttiwestem  corner  of 
the  peninsula,  in  the  most  beautiful  part  of  Ara- 
bia Felix,  the  north  and  centre  of  ibe  province 
of  El-  Yemen.  So,  at  least,  Ptolemy  places  them ; 
but  the  earlier  geographers  give  them  a  wider 
extent,  quite  to  tbe  south  of  El-  Yemen.  The 
foct  seems  to  be  that  they  are  the  chief  repre- 
sentatives of  a  race  which,  at  an  early  period, 
was  widely  spread  on  both  sides  of  the  south- 
em  part  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  Arabia  and 
.Ethiopia  all  but  joined  at  the  narrow  strait  of 
Bab-el- MaTideb ;  and  hence,  probably,  the  con. 
fttsion  often  mule  between  the  Sheba  and  Stbt 
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•f  Scripture,  or  between  the  ShebaSm  of  Arabia 
and  the  Sebaiim  of  i£thiopia.  Anotber  proof 
of  the  wide  extent  of  this  race  is  fumisbed  by 
the  mentioD,  in  the  book  of  Job,  of  Sabeans  as 
.'ar  north,  probably,  as  Arabia  Deaerta  (Job,  i.. 
I S).  The  Sabeans  of  El-  Yemen  were  celebrated 
tor  their  wealth  and  luxury.  Their  country 
sruduced  all  the  most  precious  spices  and  per- 
fumes of  Arabia,  and  tbey  carried  on  an  exten- 
sive trade  with  the  East.  Their  capital  was  at 
Saba,  where  we  are  told  that  their  king  was 
kept  a  ck>se  priaoner  in  his  palace.  The  mon- 
archy waa  not  hereditary,  but  descended  ac- 
cording to  an  order  of  succession  arranged 
among  the  chief  families  of  Uie  country. 

SabItb,  a  town  of  Etruria,  on  the  road  from 
Cosa  to  ilome,  and  on  the  northweatem  corner 
of  a  lake,  which  was  named  after  it  Licds  Sa- 
■ATiNoa  (now  Lago  4i  Bracaano). 

[Sabatia  Vada  or  Sabatiuh  Vadch.  Fid. 
Savo.] 

Sabatini,  a  people  in  Campania,  who  derived 
their  name  from  the  River  Sabatus  (now  Sab' 
lale),  a  tributary  of  the  Calor,  which  flows  into 
tho  Vulturnus. 

(Sabatba  or  SoATRA,  8  towD  of  LycaoniB, 
whore,  accordipg  to  Stiabo,  water  was  so  scarce 
Bii  to  be  an  artide  of  sale.  On  the  nei^boring 
downs  were  namerous  wild  asses.] 

SABAztcs  {T^aSd^iog),  a  Phrygian  divinity,  com- 
monly described  as  a  son  of  Khea  or  Cybele. 
In  later  times  be  was  identified  with  the  mystic 
Oioiiysua  (Bacchus),  who  hence  is  sometimes 
colled  DtonyaasSabacias.  For  the  same  reason, 
S:baziu8  is  called  a  son  of  Zeos  (Jupiter)  by 
Paraepbone  (ProseriMna),  and  Is  said  to  have 
been  reared  by  a  nymph  Nyasa ;  thoogh  others, 
by  philosophical  speculations,  were  led  to  con- 
aider  him  a  aon  of  Cabirns,  Dionysus  (Bacchos), 
or  Cronos  (Saturn).  He  was  torn  by  the  Titans 
into  seven  pieces.  The  connection  of  Sabazius 
with  Uie  Phrygian  mother  of  the  gods  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  he  was  identified,  to  a  certain 
extent,  with  Zeoa  (Jnpiter)  himself,  who  is  men- 
tioned as  Zeus  (Jnpiter)  Sabazius,  both  Zens 
(Jupiter)  and  Dionysus  (Bacchus)  having  been 
brought  up  by  Cybele  or  Rhea.  His  worship 
and  festivals  (Sabaxia)  were  lUso  introduced 
into  Greece ;  but,  at  least  in  the  time  of  Demos- 
thenes, it  was  not  tboo^t  reputable  to  take 
part  in  them,  for  they  were  celebrated  at  night 
by  both  sexes  in  a  licentious  manner.  Serpents, 
which  were  sacred  to  him,  acted  a  prominent 
part  at  the  Sabazia  and  in  the  processions :  the 
god  himself  waa  repreaented  with  horns,  be- 
cause, it  is  said,  he  waa  the  first  that  yoked 
raen  to  the  plongh  for  agrioaltare. 

[Sabbata.    nd.  Sato.] 

Sabklli.    Vid.  Sabiiii. 

SabellIcs,  an  heresiarchofthe  third  century, 
of  whoae  personal  history  hardly  any  thing  is 
known.  He  broached  his  heresies  in  the  Libyan 
PcntapoUs,  of  wbioh  he  anwars  to  have  been  a 
native.  His  oharaeteristic  dogma  rdated  to  the 
Divine  Nature,  in  wbi(A  he  conceived  that  there 
was  only  one  hypostasis  or  person,  identifying 
with  each  other  thf  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Spirit,  "  so  that  in  one  hypottati*  there  are  three 
dengruUient"     elwai  h  /tif  iiroaraaa  rpet(  6vo- 

Sa^ma.  the  wife  of  the  Emiferor  Hadrian, 
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was  the  grand  aiece  of  Trajan,  being  the  dang^ 
ter  of  Matidia,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Maiv 
ciana,  the  sister  of  Trajan.  Sabina  was  mar- 
ried to  Hadrian  about  A.D.  100  throogh  the  in- 
fluence of  Plotina,  the  wife  of  Tnyan.  The 
marriage  did  not  prove  a  happy  one.  Sabina  al 
length  put  an  end  to  her  life,  and  there  was  a 
report  that  she  had  even  been  poisoned  by  her 
husband.  She  was  certainly  alive  in  136,  and 
probably  did  not  die  till  138,  a  few  months  be- 
foreHadrian.  ShewasenroIledBmongtbegodc 
after  her  decease. 

Sabina,  Poppaa,  a  woman  of  surpassing  beau- 
ty, but  licentious  morals,  was  the  daoghter  ot 
T.  OUius,  but  assumed  the  name  of  her  mater 
nal  grandftther  Popptcus  Sabinus,  who  had  been 
consul  in  A-D.  9.  She  was  first  married  to 
Rufius  Crispinas,  and  afterward  to  Otho,  who 
was  one  of  the  boon  companions  of  Nero.  The 
latter  soon  became  enamored  of  her  and,  in 
order  to  get  Otbo  out  of  the  way,  Nero  sent  him 
to  govern  the  province  of  Lasitania  (66).  Pop- 
psea  now  became  the  acknowledged  mistress  of 
Nero,  over  whom  she  exercised  absolute  sway 
Anxious  to  become  the  wife  of  the  emperor, 
she  persuaded  Nero  first  to  mnrder  bis  mother 
Agrip^na  (SO),  who  was  opposed  to  such  a  dfe- 
gracefnl  nnioo,  and  next  to  divorce  and  shortly 
afterward  put  to  death  his  innocent  and  virtu- 
ous wife  Octavia  (62).  Immediately  after  the 
divorce  of  Octavia,  Popptea  became  the  wife  of 
Nero.  In  the  following  year  she  gave  birth  to 
a  daughter  at  Antinm,  Init  the  infant  died  at  the 
age  o?  foDT  months.  In  66  Poppna  was  preg- 
nant again,  bnt  waa  killed  by  a  kick  from  her 
brutal  husband  in  a  fit  of  passion.  She  was 
enrolled  among  the  gods,  and  a  magnificent 
temple  was  dedicated  to  her  by  Nero.  Poppca 
was  inordinately  fond  of  luxury  and  pomp,  and 
took  immense  pains  to  preserve  the  beauty  of 
her  person.  Thus  we  are  tdd  that  all  ber 
mom  were  shod  with  gold,  and  that  five  hnnd- 
red  asses  were  daily  milked  to  supply  her  with 
a  bath. 

SABlia,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  power- 
ful of  the  nationa  of  Central  Italy,  llie  an- 
cients usually  derived  their  name  from  Sabinus, 
a  son  of  the  native  god  Sancus.  The  diflbrmt 
tribes  of  the  Sabine  race  were  widely  qtread 
over  the  whole  of  Central  Italy,  and  were  con- 
nected with  the  Opicans,  Umbrians,  aad  tiMse 
ottier  nations  whose  languages  were  akin  to  the 
Greek.  The  earliest  traces  of  the  Sabines  ate 
found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Amitemnm,  at 
the  foot  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Apennines, 
whence  they  spread  as  far  sonth  as  the  coo- 
fines  ot  lAcania  and  Apniia.  The  Sabines  may 
be  divided  into  three  great  classes,  called 
the  names  of  Sabini,  Sabellf,  and  Samnites  re- 
spectively. The  Sabini  proper  inhabited  the 
country  between  the  Nar,  the  Anio,  and  the  Ti 
,ber,  between  Latium,  Etruria,  Umbria,  and  Pi 
cenom.  This  district  was  mountainous,  and 
better  adapted  for  pasturage  than  com;  Tbs 
chief  towns  were  Amitemum,  Reate,  Nnrsia. 
CutUin,  Cures,  Eretum,  and  Nomentom.  The 
Sabklu  were  the  smaller  tribes  who  issued 
fi-om  the  Sabines.  To  these  belong  the  Ves- 
tini,  Marsi,  Marmoini,  Peligni,  Frentani,  and 
Hirpini.  In  addition  to  these  commoaities,  to 
whom  the  name  of  SabelUaia  is  osdiIIj  ro 
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•tu'cted,  the  Picentes  in  PieeniiiD,  tbe  Ficenti' 
ni,  who  were  transplaated  from  the  latter  ooon- 
iry  to  Campaiiia,  aod  tbe  Lucani,  were  also  of 
Sabine  origla.  Tbe  SAiiainB,  wbo  were  bj  far 
the  moat  powerful  of  all  tbe  Sabine  commDni- 
ties,  are  treated  of  in  a  aeparate  article.  Vid. 
Samkioh.  There  were  certain  national  charac- 
teristics which  distin^iahed  the  whole  Sabine 
race.  They  were  a  people  of  simple  and  rir- 
tuous  habits,  faithful  to  their  word,  and  imbued 
with  deep  rellgiooa  leelinff.  Hence  we  find  fre- 
quent meotion  of  omens  and  prodigies  ia  tbeir 
country.  They  were  a  migratory  race,  and 
adopted  a  peculiar  system  of  emigration.  In 
times  of  great  danger  and  distress  they  vowed 
a  Ver  Sacrum,  or  Sacred  Spring;  and  all  the 
children  born  in  that  spring  were  regarded  as 
sacred  to  the  god,  and  were  compelled,  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years,  to  leave  their  native  conn- 
trj  and  seek  a  new  home  in  foreign  lands.  The 
farm  of  goreniment  among  tbe  Sabines  was  re- 
pablican,  bat  in  war  they  ohoee  a  sovereign 
ruler  (Bmbratur),  whom  tbe  Romans  sometimes 
call  dictator  and  sometimes  king.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  tbe  Sabines  in  Lucania  and  Campa- 
nia, they  never  attained  any  bigb  degree  of  civ- 
ilizatioD  or  mental  enltore ;  bat  they  were  al- 
ways distingntshed  by  tbeir  love  of  fteedmn, 
which  they  maintained  with  tbe  greatest  brave- 
ry. Of  this  the  Samnites  were  the  raoet  stri- 
king example.  After  the  decline  of  tbe  Etrus- 
can power,  the  Samnites  were  for  a  long  time 
Uie  greatest  people  in  Italy ;  and  if  they  bad  re- 
mained nnited,  they  might  have  conquered  the 
whole  peninsula.  Tbe  Sabines  formed  one  of 
the  elements  of  which  tbe  Roman  people  was 
composed.  In  the  time  of  Romulus,  a  portion 
of  the  Sabines,  aftef  the  rape  of  their  wives  and 
daughters,  became  incorporated  with  the  Ro- 
mans, and  the  two  nations  were  united  into  one 
under  tbe  genera!  name  of  Quirites.  The  re- 
mamder  of  the  Sabini  proper,  who  were  leas 
warlike  than  the  Saamitea  and  Sab^aos,  were 
finally  subdued  hv  M*.  Curios  Bentatns,  B.O. 
S90,  and  received  the  Roman  franchise,  tine 
fffragio.  The  S^llian  tribes  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  Romans  at  an  early  period, 
namely,  the  Vestini  in  328,  and  the  Marsi,  Mar- 
ru^ni,  Peligni,  and  Frentani  in  304 ;  but  these 
communities  anin  took  up  anne  against  tbe 
Romans  in  tbe  Social  war  (9&-«8),  which  ended 
in  the  complete  subjngation  of  all  the  Sabellian 
tribes.  Tbe  history  of  the  wars  between  the 
Samnites  aod  the  Romans  is  given  under  8am- 

KIIIH. 

SjtBiHus.  1.  A  contemporary  poet  end  a 
friend  of  Ovid.  Ovid  informs  ns  that  Sabinos 
bad  written  answers  to  six  otOn  Bputala  Hero- 
iiuffl  of  Ovid.  Three  answers  enumerated  by 
Ovid  in  this  passage  are  printed  in  many  edi- 
tions of  the  poet's  works  as  the  genuine  poems 
uf  Sabinus ;  but  tbey  were  written  by  a  modem 
scholar,  Angelas  Sabinus,  aboat  the  year  1467. 
— 8.  M.  C^BLitis,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  succeed- 
ed Cassius  Longinos,  was  consul  A.D.  69.  He 
was  not  tbe  Sabinos  from  whom  tbe  Sabiniani 
took  their  name.  He  wrote  a  work,  Ad  Bdie- 
turn  £ditmm  CunUium.  There  are  no  extracts 
from  Ccliuain  the  Digest,  but  be  w  ofler  cited, 
•ometimes  as  Csliua  Sabinus,  soroetimej  by  tbe 
name  of  Sabinus  onlr.~-8.  O.  OjiLvble*,  one  of 


CseBar's  legates  in  the  civil  war,  B.C.  48.  ft 
4S  he  received  the  province  of  Africa  from  Ca»- 
sar.  Having  been  elected  praetor  in  44,  he  ol>- 
tained  from  Antony  tbe  province  of  Africa  again; 
but  be  did  not  Tetnm  to  Aftica,  as  ttie  senate, 
after  the  departure  of  Antony  for  Motina,  eos- 
ferred  it  upon  Q.  Comificins.  Sabinos  was  con- 
sul 39,  and  in  the  following  year  commanded 
the  fleet  of  Octavianus  in  the  war  with  Sextus 
Pompey.  He  was  superseded  by  Agnppa  in  tbe 
command  of  tbe  fleet.  He  ia  mentioned,  too, 
at  a  later  time  as  one  of  the  friends  of  Octavia- 
nus.— 4.  T.  FlIvIds,  father  of  tbe  Emperor  Ves- 
pasian, was  one  of  the  farmers  of  the  taxes  in 
Asia,  and  afterward  carried  on  business  as  a 
mooey-lendei  among  the  Helvetians. — 6.  Fti- 
vIds,  elder  son  of  the  preceding,  and  brother  of 
the  Emperar  Vespasian.  He  governed  Mcesia 
for  seven  years  during  the  reign  of  Claadias, 
and  held  the  important  office  of  pnefectus  arl>is 
daring  the  last  eleven  years  of  Nero's  reigo. 
He  was  removed  from  this  office  by  Galba,  but 
was  replaced  in  it  on  the  accession  of  Otbo, 
who  was  anxious  to  conciliate  Vespasian,  wlio 
commanded  tbe  Roman  legions  in  the  East. 
He  continued  to  retain  tbe  dignity  nnder  Vi- 
teUins;  bat  when  Ves|n8ian  was  proclaimed 
general  by  the  legions  in  the  East,  and  Anto- 
nius  Primus  and  his  other  generals  in  the  West, 
after  tbe  defeat  of  the  troops  of  Vitellhis,  were 
marching  upon  Rome,  Vitellius,  despairing  of 
success,  offered  to  surrender  the  empire,  and 
to  place  tbe  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  Sa- 
binos till  the  arrival  of  bis  brother.  Tbe  Ger- 
man sokliera  of  Yitellios,  however,  refused  sub- 
mission to  this  arrangement,  and  resolved  tc 
support  their  sovereign  by  arms.  Sabinus 
thereupon  took  refuge  in  the  Capitol,  where  he 
was  attacked  bj  the  Vitellian  troops.  In  tbe 
assault  the  Capitol  was  burned  to  the  ground, 
Sabinus  was  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death 
by  tbe  soldiers  in  tbe  presence  of  Vitellius,  wbo 
endeavored  in  vain  to  save  bis  life.  Sabinus 
was  a  man  of  distrnguisbed  reputation  and  of 
unspotted  character.  He  left  two  sons,  Flavins 
Sabinus  and  Flavins  Clemens.  Kid.  Clehbnb. 
— 6.  FLAvIira,  son  of  the  preceding,  married  Ju- 
lia, the  daughter  of  bis  cousin  Titus.  He  was 
consul  83,  wHh  his  cousin  Domitian,  but  was 
afterward  slain  by  the  latter. — 7.  MAssustci,  a 
hearer  of  Atelua  Ca^to,  was  a  distinguished 
jurist  in  the  time  of  Tiberius.  This  is  the  Sa- 
binus from  whom  the  school  of  the  Sabiniani 
took  its  name.  Fid.  Cipito.  There  ia  no  di- 
rect excerpt  from  Sabinus  in  the  Digest,  but  he 
is  often  cited  by  other  jurists,  who  commented 
npon  bis  Zabri  trwJuriM  C^vUit.  It  is  conjec- 
tured that  Persius  means  to  refer  to  this  woA 
{Sat.,  v.,  90)  when  he  says,  •'  Excepto  si  qoid 
Masuri  rabnca  vetavit."  Massurius  also  wiote 
numerous  other  works,  which  are  cited  by  name 
in  the  Digest. — 8.  NvMPBiBhu.  Vid.  Ntmpmio- 
ini. — 9.  PopPADs,  consul  A-D.  9,  was  appoint- 
ed in  the  lifetime  of  Angostos  governor  of  Mo 
sia,  and  was  not  only  confirmed  in  this  govern 
meot  by  Tiberius,  but  received  from  the  lattei 
the  provinces  of  Achaia  and  Macedonia  in  ad- 
dition. He  continued  to  hold  these  provinces 
till  his  death  in  85,  having  ruled  over  Mcesia 
for  twenty-four  years.  He  was  the  maternal 
'  grandftther  of  Poppsa  Sahina,  the  mistress 
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■nd  afterward  the  wife  of  Nero. — 10.  Q.  Tir-J 
BiDfl,  one  of  Cssar's  legates  in  Gaul,  wlio  per- 
fslicd  along  with  Auninculeiiis  Cotta  in  the  at- 
tack made  upon  them  by  Ambiorix  ia  B.C.  S4. 

Sabis  (now  Sambre).  1.  A  broad  and  deep 
river  in  Gallia  Belgica  and  in  the  territory  of 
the  Aonbiani,^  falling  into  the  River  Sloaa. — 2. 
Aamall rireroQtbeooastofCarmania.— 3.  Vid. 
Sapis. 

Sabxatji.    Vid.  Abroto»uh. 

SiBKiMA,  also  called  Sabruna  (now  Severn), 
a  river  in  the  west  of  Britain,  which  flowed  by 
Venta  Stlurum  into  the  ocean. 

[Sabrika  ^stoarivii  or  Sabruna  ^stca- 
RiUM  (la6piava  dfj^vtrtf).  the  estaary  Tormed  by 
the  Hirer  Sabrina  (now  Severn).  Vid.  Sabrina.] 

£Sabura  or  Sabdxra,  the  commander  of  Ju- 
ba's  forces  in  Africa,  defeated  C.  Curio,  Cssar's 
genera),  in  B.C.  49.  He  was  destroyed,  with  all 
his  forces,  in  B.C.  46,  by  P.  Sittiob.] 

SacXdab  (SaKudac),  of  Argos,  an  emment 
Greek  mnstcian,  was  one  of  the  masters  who 
established  at  Sparta  the  second  great  school 
of  music,  of  which  Thaletas  was  the  founder, 
as  Terpander  bad  been  of  the  first.  He  gained 
the  prixe  for  flute-playing  at  the  first  of  the  oiu- 
Btoal  conteats  which  the  Amphictyons  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  the  Pythian  games 
(B.C.  690),  andaUo  at  the  next  two  festivala  in 
succession  (586,  683),  Sacadas  was  a  compo- 
ser of  elegies  as  well  as  a  musician. 

Sacjb  {Zaxai),  one  of  the  most  numerous  and 
most  powerful  of  the  Scythian  nomad  tribes, 
liad  their  abodes  east  and  northeast  of  the 
Uassagets,  as  far  as  Serica,  in  the  steppes  of 
Central  Asia,  which  are  now  pe<^Ied  by  the 
Kirghiz  Khasatt,  in  whose  name  that  of  their 
ancestors  is  traced  by  some  geographers.  Thej 
were  very  warlike,  and  excelled  especially  as 
cavalry,  and  as  archers  both  on  horse  and  foot. 
Their  women  shared  in  their  military  spirit; 
and,  if  we  are  to  believe  .£lian,  they  htii  ^ 
custom  of  settling  before  marriage  whether  the 
man  or  woman  should  rule  the  house,  by  the 
result  of  a  combat  between  them.  In  early 
times  they  extended  their  predatory  incursions 
as  far  west  as  Armenia  and  Cappadocia.  They 
were  made  tributary  to  tbe  Persian  empire,  to 
the  army  of  which  they  fiiniisbed  a  large  force 
of  cavalry  and  archery  who  were  among  the 
beat  troops  that  the  kings  of  Persia  bad.  It 
should  be  remembered  the  name  of  the 
Sace  is  oft^n  used  loosely  for  oUier  Scythian 
tribes,  and  aometimea  for  the  ScyUiiana  in  gen- 
eral. 

Sacabkkx  CZaKoetiv^),  a  fertile  district  of  Ar- 
menia M^or,  on  the  Rjver  Cyrus  and  the  con- 
fines of  Albania,  so  called  from  its  having  been 
at  one  period  conquered  by  the  Sacs.  A  dis- 
trict of  Drangiana  bore  the  same  name  for  a 
similar  reason. 

Sacks  Mokb.  1.  An  isolated  hill  in  the  coun- 
try of  tbe  Sabines,  on  the  right  bank  of  tbe  Anio, 
and  west  of  the  Via  Nomentana,  three  miles 
from  Rome,  to  which  the  plebeians  repaired  in 
their  celebrated  secessions.  The  hill  is  not 
called  by  any  speoial  name  at  the  present  day, 
but  there  is  upon  its  summit  the  Torre  di  Spee- 
ehio.—2.  A  mountain  in  Hispania  Tarraconen- 
kis,  near  the  Minius,  probably  the  modem  Piur- 
Is  4e  Ralanon,  near  Fooferrada. 
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SacIli,  with  the  sumamu  Marttaliom,  awwii 
of  the  Turduli  in  His|«nia  Bsetica. 

Sacra  Tia.    VU.  Roha,  p.  748,  b. 

SaciarTa,  a  town  in  Umlwia,  on  tbe  road  be- 
tween Treba  and  Spoletium,  suppoeed  by  some 
to  be  identical  with  Clitumni  Fanura  on  tlw 
River  Clitumnus. 

[Sacratitix,  M.,  of  Capua,  a  Roman  eques, 
who  fell  fighting  on  Cesar's  side  at  the  tuttlo 
of  Dyrrachium,  B.C.  48.] 

Sacriportus,  b  small  place  in  Latium,  of  on 
certain  site,  memorable  for  the  victmy  of  Snlla 
over  the  younger  Marius,  B.C.  82. 

[Sacrovis,  JuLiDfl,  and  JuLnrs  Flobus.  two 
Gauls,  the  former  an  .£duan,  the  latter  a  Treri- 
ran,  were  both  of  noble  family,  and  bad  received 
the  Roman  citizenship  on  account  of  their  serv- 
ices.  These  cbie&,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 

A.  0. 81,  excited  an  insurrection  among  the 
Gauls.  Florus,  who  had  excited  tbe  Be^  to 
revolt,  wsa  soon  overthrown,  while  Sacrovir, 
who  had  stirred  up  the  .£dui,  though  at  first  in 
a  measure  successful,  was  defeated  1^  tbe  Ro- 
man legate  Silius :  they  both,  after  their  defeat, 
put  thcanselves  to  death.] 

Sacrh  FmiHir.  1.  (Now  t/ist),  a  river  on 
the  western  coast  of  Sardinia.— 3.  (Now  Ttng- 
nano),  s  river  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Corsica, 
which  flowed  into  the  sea  at  Aleria. 

Sacbch  PROMoNTORltrM.  1.  (Now  Cape  St. 
Vincent),  on  the  western  coast  of  Spain,  said 
by  Strabo  to  be  the  most  westerly  point  in  tbe 
whole  earth. — 2.  (Now  Cape  Corto},  the  oorUi- 
eastern  point  of  Corsica. — 3.  (NowCa^  /nff,also 
Malcri,  Efta  Kavi,  or  Jedi  Burun,  i.  e-,  the  seven 
points),  the  extreme  point  of  tbe  mountain  Cra> 
gus  in  Lycia,  between  Xanlhua  and  Telmissos. 
—4.  (Now  Cape  Kheliioni),  another  promontory 
in  Lycia,  near  the  confines  of  Pamphylia.  and 
opposite  the  Chelidonian  islands,  whence  it  ia 
also  called  PnoiioiTTORiDif  Obblidohidii. 

[Sadalbb,  the  son  of  Ootya,  Idag  of  Thrace, 
was  sent  by  his  fhtber  to  the  aseistanee  of  Pom- 
pey,  and  fought  on  his  side  against  Cesar  in 

B.  C.  48.  In  conjunction  with  Scipio,  he  de- 
feated Ii.  Cassius  LoDginus,  one  of  CH>sar's  le- 
gates. He  was  pardoned  by  Caesar  after  tbe  bat- 
tle of  Pbarsalia.  He  died  in  B.C.43,  leaving 
bis  dommions  to  the  Romans.] 

SADTATTsa  (Sadvarrqc),  king  of  Lydia,  suc- 
ceeded bis  father  Ardys,  and  reigned  B.C.  629- 
617.  He  carried  on  war  with  the  Milesians  for 
six  years,  and  at  his  death  bequeathed  the  wax 
to  his  son  nnd  successor  Alyattee    Fii^  Al- 

TATTRB. 

■  SjBrimnorSBriHcif  (SepinaSi-fttis:  now  8c- 
mno),  a  muoiciptum  in  Samnlum,  on  tbe  road 
from  Allifn  to  Beneventum. 

Satabib.  1.  (Now  AUovl),  a  river  on  tbe 
southern  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  west 
of  the  Sucre. — 2.  Or  Sktabib  (Setabitanus :  now 
Jativa),  an  important  town  of  the  Conlestani  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  and  a  Roman  maoi. 
cipium,  was  situated  on  a  bill  south  of  the  Sn- 
cro,  aii^  was  celebrated  for  its  manofiBouue  of 
linen. 

SAOAtASBCB  (SaYaXaoa6( :  now  ruins  nt  Ai 
laluhuh),  a  large  fortified  city  of  Pisidia,  nesi 
tbe  Phi^gian  border,  a  day's  joumey  southeast 
of  Apamea  Cibotus.  It  Isy,  as  its  large  ruins 
still  show,  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  on 
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the  Biilo  of  a  hill,  and  bad  a  citadel  od  a  rock 
thirty  feet  high.  Its  inhabitanta  were  reokooed 
the  hravest  of  the  Pisidiaos,  ai.d  seem,  from  the 
wurd  XaiteSaiftav  on  their  coins,  to  hare  claimed 
8  Spartan  origin.  Among  the  rains  of  the  city 
are  the  remains  of  a  very  fine  temple,  of  an 
amphitheatre,  and  of  fiAy-two  other  urge  build- 
ings. 

SagInds  (ZayavSt),^  small  rlrer  on  the  coast 
uf  Carmania. 

Saqapa,  one  of  the  months  of  the  Inons. 

SlaiKia  (Ovid,  Bx  Pont.,  ir.,  10, 47),  a  river 
of  Sannatia  Europfea,  falling  into  a  bay  in  the 
northwest  of  the  Euxine,  which  was  called  afler 
it  Saoabicds  SiKDs,  and  which  also  received  the 
River  Aziacea.  The  bay  appears  to  be  that  on 
which  Odetsa  now  stands,  and  the  rivers  the 
Bet-Kouialnik  and  the  Mal-KouialnUt. 

^SAOiRit,  one  of  the  companions  of  ^neas, 
alam  by  Tumus  in  Italy.] 

Saoastii  (ZaydpTtoi),  according  to  Herodo- 
tus, a  nomad  people  of  Persia.  Afterward  they 
are  found,  on  the  authority  of  Ptolemy,  in  Me- 
dia aad  the  passes  of  Mount  Zagros. 

Saoba,  a  small  river  in  Magna  Gmcia,  on  the 
sontheastern  coast  ofBrattium,  falling  into  the 
sea  between  Caulonia  and  Locri,  on  Uie  banks 
of  which  a  memorable  victory  was  gained  by 
ten  thousand  Locrians  over  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  Crotoniats.  This  victory  ap- 
peared 80  extraordinary,  that  it  gave  rise  to  the 
proverbial  expression,  "  It  ia  truer  than  what 
haiqwned  on  the  Sagra,"  when  a  person  wished 
11  make  any  strong  asseveration. 

SAGDinlA.  I.  (Now  Xigottza  or  Gigonza, 
northwest  of  Medina  Sidonia),  a  town  in  the 
western  part  of  Hispania  Bfetica,  sonth  of  the 
Baetis  — 2.  A  town  of  the  Arevad  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  soathwest  of  Bilbilia,  near  tlul 
Mons  Solarius. 

SAOirminc,  more  rarely  SASumrua  (Saganti- 
Dos :  DOW  Jtfiimafro),  a  town  of  the  Edetani  or 
Sedetani  fn  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  sonth  of 
the  Iberus,  on  the  River  Palantias,  about  three 
miles  from  the  coast.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Greelu  from  Zacynthua,  with 
whom  Rutuliana  from  Ardea  were  intermingled, 
whence  it  ia  sometimes  oaUed  Aumia  Sagun- 
tuM.  It  was  situated  on  an  emioenei  in  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  country,  and  became  a  place 
of  great  commercial  importance.  Although 
south  of  the  Iberus,  it  had  formed  an  alliance 
with  the  Romans ;  and  its  siege  by  Hannibal, 
B.C.  319,  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  second 
Punic  war.  Hie  inhabitanta  defended  their 
city  with  the  utmost  bravery  against  Hannibal, 
who  did  not  succeed  In  taking  the  place  til! 
after  a  siege  of  neariy  eight  months.  The 
greater  part  of  the  city  was  destroyed  by  Han- 
nibal ;  but  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  Romans  eight 
years  afterward,  and  nude  a  colony.  Sagun- 
tum  was  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of 
beautiful  drioking-cnps ;  and  the  figs  of  the  sur- 
rounding country  were  mneb  valued  in  antiqui- 
ty. The  rulna  of  the  ancient  town,  consisting 
of  a  theatre  and  a  temple  (rf  Bacchus,  are  extant 
at  MuTvUdro,  which  is  a  oorraption  of  Jfrni 

vtttreB. 

Sais  (2u(r,  l&atriK  ■  ruina  at  Sa^el-Hajjar),  a 
^reat  city  of  Egypt,  in  the  Delta,  on  the  eastern 
stdu  of  the  Canopio  branch  of  the  Nile.   It  waa 
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the  ancieat  capital  of  Lower  Egypt,  dt.d  cuit 
tained  the  palace  and  burial-place  of  the  Pha- 
raohs, as  well  as  the  tomb  of  Osiria.  It  wai 
the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  Egyptian 
goddess  Neith  (also  called  Sals),  who  had  here 
a  splendid  temple  in  the  middle  of  an  artificial 
lake,  where  a  great  feast  of  lamps  ^as  cele- 
brated yearly  by  worshippers  from  aD  parts  of 
Egypt.  The  city  gave  ita  name  to  the  Saites 
Nomos. 

SAhis  (ZoTrtf),  a  snmame  of  ItCinenra  (Athe. 
na),  under  which  she  bad  a  sanctuary  on  Mount 
Pontinua,  near  Lema,  in  Argolis.  The  name 
was  traced  by  the  Greeks  to  the  Egyptians, 
among  whom  Minerva  (Athena)  waa  said  to 
have  been  called  Sals. 

Sala.  1.  (Now  Saale),  a  river  of  Germany, 
lietween  which  and  the  Rhine  Drnaos  died.  It 
was  a  tributary  of  the  Albis.— 3.  (Now  SaaU), 
alao  a  river  of  Germany  and  a  tributary  of  the 
McenuB,  which  formed  the  boundary  between 
the  Herrounduri  and  Chatti,  with  great  salt 
springs  in  its  neighborhood,  for  the  possession 
of  which  these  two  communities  frequently  con- 
tended.— 3.  (Now  Burargag),  a  river  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  western  coast  of  Maureta- 
nia  Tingitana,  rises  in  the  Atlas  Minor,  and  ftll& 
into  the  Atluitic,  nortlt  of  a  town  of  the  aame 
name. — 4.  A  river  in  the  same  province,  soutb 
of  the  one  last  mentioned,  rises  in  the  Atlaf> 
Major,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  near  the  south- 
em  boundaTT  of  Mauretania. — B.  A  Samolhra 
cian  town  in  Thrace,  on  the  coast  of  the  iEgean 
Sea,  weat  of  the  toonth  of  the  Hebrua.— 6.  A 
town  in  Pannonia,  on  the  road  from  Sabaria  te 
Peetovio. — 7.  (Now  Sheila),  a  town  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  western  coast  of  Mauretania  Tin- 
'gitana,  sooth  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the 
same  name  mentioned  under  No.  3.  This  town 
was  the  furthest  place  in  Mauretania  towan^ 
the  sooth  poaaeaud  by  the  Romans ;  for,  al- 
though the  province  nominally  extended  fhrthe* 
south,  the  Romans  never  fiilly  subdued  the  no 
ttaad  tribes  beyond  this  point. 

SalacIa,  the  female  divinity  of  the  sea'  ^mong 
the  Romans,  and  the  wife  of  Neptune.  The 
name  is  evidently  connected  with  sal  {&Xc),  and 
aeaordingly  denotes  the  wide,  open  sea. 

SalaoIa  (now  Alcaeer  do  Sat),  a  municipinm 
of  Laaitaoia,  in  the  territory  of  the  Turdetant, 
northwest  <^  Pax  Julia  and  aouthwest  of  Ebora, 
with  the  Bumame  of  Urbs  Iraperatoria,  cele- 
brated for  ita  woollen  manufactures. 

Salakii  (SaXa/j/f  :  Xa^t^iwoc).  l.(Nowjro- 
luri),  an  island  off  the  western  coast  of  Attica, 
firom  whieh  it  ta  separated  by  a  narrow  channel. 
It  forms  ^e  southern  boundary  of  the  Bay  of 
Eleusis.  Its  form  is  that  of  an  irregular  semi 
circle  toward  the  west,  with  many  small  inden- 
tationa  along  the  coiist.  Its  greatest  length, 
from  north  to  south,  is  about  ten  miles,  and  its 
width,  in  its  broadest  part,  from  east  to  west,  is 
a  little  more.  In  ancient  times  it  ^a  said  to 
have  been  called  PUyuna,  from  the  pines  whieh 
grew  in  it,  and  also  Sara*  and  CychrSa,  from 
the  namea  of  two  native  heroes.  It  i»  riirther 
said  to  have  t>een  fealled  Salamis  from  a  daugh- 
ter of  Asopus  of  this  name,  It  was  coloaiaed 
at  an  early  time  by  ihe  .£acidc  of  jEgina. 
Telamon.  the  son  of  .£acas,  fied  ttiiiher  aftei 
;  the  murder  of  his  iialf  brother  fi  oons,  and  h» 
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eanie  sovereign  of  the  island.  His  soa  Ajax 
accompanietl  ihe  Greelis  witli  twelve  Salaminan 
ships  to  the  Trojan  war.  Salamis  continued  an 
tridependeot  state  till  about  the  begisoing  of  the 
fortieth  Olympiad  (B.C.  620),  when  a  dispute 
arose  for  its  possession  between  the  Megarians 
and  the  Athenians.  After  a  long  struggle,  it 
6nt  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Megarians,  hut 
waa  finally  taken  possession  of  by  the  Atheni- 
ans through  a  stratagem  of  Solon  (vuL  Solon), 
and  became  one  of  the  Attic  demi.  It  contin- 
ued to  belong  to  Athens  till  the  time  of  Cas- 
aaoder,  when  its  inhabitants  voluntarily  surren- 
dered it  to  the  Macedonians,  318.  The  Athe- 
Bians  recovered  the  island  in  232  through  means 
of  Aratas,  and  punished  the  Salaminians  for 
their  desertion  to  the  Maeedoaiana  with  great 
severity.  The  old  city  of  Salamis  stood  on  the 
south  side  of  the  island,  opposite  ^gina ;  but 
this  was  afterward  deserted,  and  a  new  city  of 
the  same  name  built  on  the  eastern  coast,  oppo- 
site Attica,  on  a  small  bay  now  called  Ambela^ 
jHc.  Even  this  new  city  was  in  rains  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias.  At  the  extremity  of  the 
southern  promontory  forming  this  bay  was  the 
small  island  of  PaYTTALix  (now  Li/ptohUaU)', 
which  ia  about  a  mile  long,  and  from  two  hund- 
red to  three  hundred  yards  wide.  Salamis  is 
chiefly  memorable  on  account  of  the  great  battle 
fought  offits  coast,  in  which  the  Persian  fleet  of 
Xerxes  was  defeated  by  the  Greeks,  D.C.  480. 
The  battle  took  place  la  the  strait  between  the 
eastern  part  of  the  island  and  the  coast  of  Attica, 
and  the  Greek  fleet  was  drawn  up  in  the  small 
bay  in  front  of  the  town  of  Salamis.  The  battle 
was  witnessed  from  the  Attic  coast  by  Xerxes, 
who  had  erected  for  himself  a  lofty  throne  on 
one  of  the  projeotios  declivitiea  of  Mount  Mga- 
leos.— S-  A  eitj  of  Cypnia,  sitnated  id  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eastern  coast,  a  little  noith  of  the 
Rirer  PedieOB.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Teucer,  the  son  of  Telamon,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  his  native  island,  from  which  he  had 
been  banished  by  his  father.  Salamis  possess- 
ed an  excellent  harbor,  and  was  by  far  the  most 
important  city  in  the  whole  of  Cyprus.  It  be- 
came subject  to  the  Persians  wiUi  the  rest  of 
the  island ;  hot  it  recoveted  its  independence 
about  385,  noder  ETagoraa,  who  extended  his 
sovereignty  over  the  greater  part  of  the  island. 
Vid.  Cyprus.  Under  the  Romans  the  whole  of 
the  eastern  part  of  the  island  formed  part  of  Uie 
territory  of  Salamis.  In  the  time  of  Trajan  a 
great  part  of  the  town  was  destroyed  in  an  in- 
Burrection  of  the  Jews ;  and  under  Conatantine 
it  snfibred  still  more  from  an  earthquake,  which 
buried  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  beneath 
its  ruins.  It  was,  however,  rebnilt  by  Conatan- 
tine, who  gave  it  the  name  of  ConstaBtia,  and 
made  it  the  capital  of  the  islood.  There  are 
Btill  a  few  ruins  of  this  town. 

Sali.pIa  (Salapions :  now  Salfi)^  an  ancient 
town  of  Apulia,  in  the  district  Daunia,  was  sit- 
uated south  of  Sipontoro,  on  a  lake  named  after 
it  According  to  the  common  tradition  it  was 
founded  by  Diomedes,  though  others  ascribe  its 
foundation  to  the  Rbodian  Elpias.  It  is  not 
mentioned  till  the  second  Punic  war,  when  it 
revolted  to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Cannse, 
hot  it  subsequently  surrendered  to  the  Romans, 
■ad  delivered  to  the  latter  the  Carthaginian  gar* 
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rison  stationed  in  the  town.  The  origiod  uitm 
of  Salapia  was  at  some  distance  from  the  coast , 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  unhealthy  exhalations 
arising  from  the  lake  above  mentioned,  the  in- 
habitants removed  to  a  new  town  on  the  sea- 
coaat,  which  was  built  by  M.  HostUius  with  the 
approbation  of  the  Roman  senate,  about  B.C. 
200.  This  new  town  served  as  the  harbor  uf 
ArjH.  The  jruios  of  the  ancient  town  still  exist 
at  some  distance  '"'oni  the  coast  at  the  Tillage 
of  Sa/pt. 

SiLAPiici.  Palds  ^now  Lago  di  Sal/n),  a  lake 
of  Apulia,  between  the  mouths  of  the  Cerbalus 
and  Aufidus,  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
town  of  Salapia  situated  upon  it,  and  which  M. 
Hostilius  ooanected  with  the  Adriatic  by  means 
of  aeanaL 

SiLAKiA,  a  tcwn  of  the  Bastetani  in  Hii^ania 
Tarraconensis,  and  a  Roman  i^lony. 

SalabIa  Via.    VU.  Roha,  p.  756,  b 

Salasm,  a  brave  and  warlike  people  in  Gallia 
Transpadana,  in  the  valley  of  the  Duna,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Graian  and  Pennine  Alps,  whom 
some  regarded  as  a  branch  of  the  Sal^  or  Sal- 
luvii  in  Gaul.  They  defended  the  passes  of  the 
Alps  in  their  territory  with  such  obstinacy  and 
conrage  that  it  was  long  before  the  Romans 
were  able  to  subdue  them.  At  length,  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  the  country  was  permanent^ 
occuptjBd  by  TerentiuB  Yarro  with  a  powerful 
Roman  force ;  the  greater  part  of  the  Salassi 
wen  destroyed  in  battle,  and  the  rest,  amoaat- 
ing  to  thirty-six  thousand,  were  add  aa  riaTea. 
Their  chief  town  was  Augusta  Pratoria  (now 
Aiutay,  which  Angustus  coToafxed  with  soUieis 
of  the  Pnetorian  cohorts. 

Salda  (S«iAAu  :  ruins  at  Bouwftk  or  Dd- 
lyx  1),  a  large  eea-port  town  of  Northern  Africa, 
originaUythe  eastern  frontier  town  of  the  king> 
dom  of  i^fauretania,  afterward  in  Mauietania 
CcsBMeneis.  and,  after  the  division  of  that  prov- 
ince, the  western  frontier  town  of  Haoretaoia 
Sitifensis.   Augustus  made  it  a  colony. 

Salddba.  1.  (Now  Rio  Verde),  a  river  in  the 
territory  of  the  Turduli  in  Hispania  Bntica,  at 
the  mouth  of  which  was  situated  a  town  of  the 
same  name. — S.  Vid.  CjasARAOorsTA. 

Sali  (ZaXii),  a  town  on  the  eota/t  of  Thraee. 

Salbbko,  a  place  in  Etrutia  huween  Coaa 
and  Populonium. 

Salbios  Babids.    Vid.  BASSva. 

Salxh,  i.  e.,  peace,  the  original  name  of  Jbbd- 
9ALIH  <Qen.,  XIV.,  18). 

SALBHTiNt  or  Sallihtimi,  a  people  in  thr 
southern  part  of  Calabria,  who  dw^  around  the 
promontory  lapygiom,  which  is  heoeo  called 
SALSRTiErnH  or  Salbntika.  They  laid  elaim  to 
a  Greek  origin,  and  pretended  to  hove  coiae 
from  Crete  into  Italy  under  the  guidance  of  Ido* 
meneua.  Th^  were  subdued  by  the  Roanas 
at  the  conclnsioQ  of  their  war  with  pyrrhos,  ko4 
haTing  revolted  in  the  aeeond  Pnnic  war,  wen 
again  easily  reduced  to  subjection. 

[SaLBRTUIVM  PBOaoaTOBllFH.     VU.  Salbk- 

Tim.] 

Salbbmch  (  Salemitanns :  now  iSoicmo),  aa 
ancient  town  in  Campania,  at  the  iooennaei 
comer  of  the  Sinus  Pestanus,  was  situated  oa 
a  height  not  far  from  the  coast,  and  possessed 
a  harbor  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  It  was  made  a 
Romni  ookwy  at  the  same  tone  as  Potet^,  B.Ci 
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IM;  but  it  altained  its  greatest  prosperitjia 
the  Middle  Ages,  after  it  had  been  fortified  bj 
the  I^mbards. 

Saloasbcs  or  SALOAHii  (SaXyave^c  :  iakyd- 
•uof,  laXyavelT^),  a  small  town  of  Bceotia,  od 
the  Euripiu,  and  on  the  road  Trom  Aaihedon  to 
r.halcis. 

(Sauchus,  T.,  a  centurion  in  Cffisar's  army 
in  Africa,  in  B.C.  46,  induced  the  two  Titii  tu 
Aurrender  their  ship  to  C.  Virgilius,  the  Pom- 
peian  leader.  He  was  subsequently  dismissed 
from  the  army  by  Cksat  with  disgrace. — 2.  Cls- 
vsNi,  a  senator  in  the  reign  of  Nero.] 

S±i.}nM,  aalt-worka,  nsme  of  several 
towDS*bieh  possessed  salt-worits  in  their  ricin- 
ity.  I.  A  town  in  Britain,  on  the  eastern  coast, 
in  the  southern  fiart  of  Lincolnshire. — 2.  A  town 
of  the  Saetrii,  in  the  Maritime  Alps,  in  Gallia 
Narbonenais,  east  of  Reii. — 3.  (Now  Torre  delU 
Saliru),  a  place  on  the  coast  of  Apulia,  near  Sa- 
lapia.---4.  A  place  in  Pioennm,  on  the  BiTer  San- 
DUs  (now  Satino). — B.  (Now  Teria),  a  place  in 
Daeia. — 6.  Salima  Hucolxa,  near  Hereuls- 
Dum,  in  Campania. 

Salinatob,  LivIds.  1.  M.,  consul  B.C.  S19 
with  L.  jEmilins  Faulus,  carried  on  war  along 
with  his  colleague  against  the  lUyrians.  On 
their  retain  to  Rome,  both  consuls  were  brought 
to  trial  on  the  charge  of  baring  unfairly  divided 
the  boow  among  the  soldiers.  I^olus  escaped 
with  difficult,  but  Livius  was  condemned.  The 
sentence  seems  to  have  been  an  unjust  one,  and 
Livius  took  his  disgrace  so  much  to  heart  that 
be  left  the  city  and  retired  to  bis  estate  in  the 
country,  where  he  lived  some  years  without 
taking  any  part  in  pnblio  a&irs.  la  SIO  the 
consuls  compelled  him  to  return  to  the  city,  and 
in  307  he  was  elected  consul  a  second  time  with 
C.  Claudius  Nero.  He  shared  with  his  col- 
league in  the  glory  of  defeating  Hasdrubal  on 
the  Metaurus.  (For  detaib,  vid.  Neko,  Clau- 
mva.  No.  S).  Next  year  (206)  Liviua  was  sta- 
tioned in  Etruria  as  proconsid,  with  an  army, 
and  bis  bnperiam  was  [Rolonged  for  two  sno- 
i»8BivB  years.  In  304  he  was  censor  with  bis 
former  colleague  in  the  consulship,  Claudius 
Nero.  The  two  censors  had  long  been  ene- 
mies ;  and  their  long-smothered  resentment 
now  burst  forth,  and  occasioned  no  small  scan- 
dal in  the  state.  laviue,  in  his  censorship,  im- 
posed a  tax  upon  salt,  in  ooaaequence  of  which 
be  received  the  surname  of  SaHnator,  which 
seems  to  have  been  given  him  in  derision,  but 
which  became,  notwithstanding,  hereditary  in 
his  family. — 2.  C,  curule  xdile  203,  and  praetor 
S02,  in  which  year  he  obtained  Bruttium  as  hia 
province.  In  193  be  fought  under  the  consul 
against  the  Boii,  and  in  the  same  year  was  an 
unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  consulship.— 3. 
C,  prtttor  ISl,  when  he  had  the  command  of 
tlie  fleet  in  the  war  against  Antiocbus.  He  was 
consul  188,  and  obtained  Gaul  as  bis  province. 

SALLxNTiin.    Vid.  Salentiki. 

SalloitTub  or  SALDrrlos  (SoAovtrrioc).  1. 
Prsfectus  Prstorio  nnder  the  Emperor  Julian, 
with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  friendship.  Sal- 
lostins  was  a  heathen,  but  dissuaded  the  em- 
peror from  persecuting  the  Christians.  He  was 
probably  the  author  of  a  treatise  Jlipl  ^euc  xai 
Koauov,  which  ia  still  extant  If  so,  he  was  at- 
aaoied  to  the  doctriBes  of  the  Neo-Platontsts. 


The  best  edition  of  this  treatise  is  ny  Orellio^ 
Turici,  1831. — 2.  A  Cynic  philosopher  ofeoms 
note,  who  lived  in  (he  latter  part  of  the  fitlh 
century  after  Christ.  He  whs  a  native  of  Erne- 
sa  in  Syria,  and  studied  socmssively  at  Emea^ 
Alexandrea,  and  Athens.  Salljistius  was  sue* 
pected  of  holding  somewhat  impiuiis  opinions 
regarding  tbe  go&.  He  seems,  at  least,  to  have 
been  unsparing  in  hin  attacks  upon  the  fanat- 
ical theology  of  the  Neo-Platonisis. 

SALLUSTiof  Crispds,  C,  or  Salostiub.  I. 
Tbe  Roman  historian,  belonged  to  a  plebeian 
family,  and  was  bom  B.C.  86  at  Amitemum,  in 
the  country  of  the  Sabines.  He  was  qusstor 
about  69,  and  tribune  of  the  pleba  in  S2,  the 
year  in  which  Clodios  was  killed  by  Milo.  In 
his  tribiinate  he  joined  the  popular  party,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  opposing  Milo.  It  is  said 
that  he  bad  been  caught  by  Milo  in  the  act  of 
adulteiy  with  his  wife  Fansta,  the  daughter  of 
the  dictator  Sulla;  that  be  bad  received  a  sound 
whipinng  from  the  husband,  and  that  be  bad 
bee'n  let  ofFonly  on  payment  of  a  snm  of  money. 
In  50  Sallust  was  expelled  from  the  senate  by 
the  censors,  probably  because  he  belonged  to 
Cesar's  party,  thongh  some  give  as  the  ground 
of  his  ejection  from  the  senate  tbe  act  of  adul- 
tery already  mentioned.  In  tbe  civil  war  he 
followed  CiesBr's  fintnne.  Id  47  we  find  hun 
prctor  elect,  by  obtaining  which  dignity  he  waa 
restored  to  his  rank.  He  nearly  lost  his  life  in 
a  mutiny  of  some  of  Cesar's  troops  in  Campa- 
nia, who  had  been  led  thither  to  pass  over  into 
Africa.  He  accompanied  Cesar  in  his  African 
war,  46,  and  was  left  by  Cesar  as  the  governor 
of  Numidia,  in  which  capacity  be  is  charged 
with  having  oppressed  the  people,  and  enriraed 
himself  by  unjust  means.  He  was  accosed  of 
maladministration  before  Cesar,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  be  was  brouglit  to  trial.  The  charge 
is  somewhat  confirmed  by  the  ftct  of  his  be- 
coming immensely  rich,  as  was  shown  by  the 
elusive  gardens  which  he  formed  (korli  Sal- 
ttuiiani)  on  the  Qnirinalis.  He  retired  into  priv 
acy  after  be  returned  from  Africa,  and  he  pass* 
ed  quietly  through  tbe  troublesome  period  aftei 
Cesar's  death.  He  died  84,  about  four  years 
before  the  battle  of  Actium.  The  story  of  his 
marrying  Cicero's  wife  Terentia  ought  to  be 
rejected.  It  was  prob«d)ly  not  till  afwr  bis  re- 
tnm  from  Africa  that  Sallust  wrote  bis  histor- 
ical works,  t.  The  Cettttna,  or  Btllum  Caiili' 
narium,  is  a  history  of  tbe  conspiracy  of  Cati- 
line during  the  consulship  of  Cicero,  63.  Tbe 
introduction  to  this  history,  which  some  critics 
admire,  ia  only  a  feeble  and  rhetorical  attempt 
to  act  the  pbUoBopher  and  moralist.  Tbe  his- 
tory, however,  is  valuable.  Sallust  was  a  liv- 
ing spectator  of  tbe  events  which  he  describes 
and,  considering  that  he  was  not  a  friend  ol 
Cicero,  and  was  a  partisan  of  Cesar,  he  wrote 
with  fairness.  The  speeches  which  be  has  in- 
serted in  his  biatory  are  certainly  his  own  com- 
position ;  but  we  may  assume  that  Cesar's 
speech  was  extant,  and  that  he  gave  the  sub- 
stance of  it.  2.  Tbe  Jugurtha,  or  Btllum  Ju- 
gurlhinum,  contains  the  history  of  the  war  of 
the  Romans  againat  Jugurtha,  king  of  Numidia, 
which  began  111  and  continued  until  106.  It 
ia  likely  enough  that  Sallust  was  led  to  write 
this  work  from  baring  resided  in  Africa,  and 
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that  he  cullccted  some  materials  tLere.  He 
cites  the  Punic  Books  of  King  Hiempaal  aa 
auiliority  for  his  general  geographical  descrip- 
tion [Jug.,  c.  17).  The  Jugurthine  war  has  a 
philiisophical  introduction  trf'the  same  stamp  as 
that  to  tlie  Cttlilina.  As  a  history  of  the  cam- 
paign, the  Jugurthine  war  is  of  no  value :  there 
u  a  total  neglect  of  geographical  precision,  and 
ipparenlly  not  a  very  strict  regard  to  chronol- 
ogy. 3.  Sallustius  also  wrote  Hitloriamm  Libri 
Quinfue,  which  were  dedicated  to  LucuUlis,  a 
son  of  L.  Liciniiu  LueuIIos.  The  work  is  sup- 
posed to  have  comprised  the  period  from  the 
■-lonsulship  of  M  ^milius  Lepidus  and  Q.  Luta- 
tius  Catulus,  78,  the  year  of  Sulla's  death,  to 
(he  consulship  of  L.  Vulcatius  Tullus  and  M. 
Emiiius  Lepidus,  66,  the  year  in  which  Cicero 
was  prsetor.  This  work  is  lost,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  fragments  which  hare  been  collected 
and  arranged.  The  fragments  contain,  among 
otberthings,  several  orations  and  letters.  Some 
fragments  belonging  to  the  third  boolt,  and  ce- 
lating  to  the  war  with  Spartacus,  have  been 
published  from  a  Vaticaa  MS.  in  the  present 
century.  4.  Dua  Epialt^a  de  Re  pHbtica  ordi- 
nanda,  which  appear  to  be  addressed  to  Cssar 
at  the  time  when  he  was  engaged  in  his  Span- 
ish campaign  (ii)  against  Petreius  and  Afra- 
nius,  ana  are  attributed  to  Sallnst ;  but  the  opin- 
ions of  critics  on  their  anthenticity  are  divided. 
5.  The  Dcclamatio  in  StdiutHum,  which  is  at- 
tributed to  Cicero,  is  generally  admitted  to  be 
the  work  of  some  rhetorician,  the  matter  of 
which  is  the  well-known  hostility  between  the 
orator  and  the  historian.  1^  same  opinion  is 
generally  maintained  as  to  the  Deelamatio  in 
Cieeronem,  which  is  attributed  to  Sallust.  Some 
of  the  Roman  writers  considered  that  Sallustius 
imitated  the  style  of  Thttcydides.  His  language 
is  generally  concise  and  perspicuous :  perhaps 
his  love  of  brevity  may  have  caused  the  am- 
biguity that  is  sometimes  found  in  his  senten- 
ces. He  also  affected  archaic  words.  Though 
be  bas  considerable  merit  as  a  writer,  bis  art 
is  always  apparent.  He  had  no  pretensions  to 
great  research  or  precision  about  facts.  His 
reflections  have  often  something  of  the  same 
artificial  and  constrained  character  as  hi§  ex- 
pressions. One  may  judge  that  his  object  was 
to  obtain  distinction  as  a  writer ;  that  style  was 
what  he  thought  of  more  than  matter.  He  bas, 
however,  probably  the  merit  of  being  the  first 
Roman  who  wrote  what  la  usually  ci^ed  histo- 
ry. He  was  not  above  his  oontemporaries  as  a 
politician  ;  he  was  a  party  man,  and  there  are 
no  indications  of  any  compTeheosive  views, 
which  had  a  whole  nation  for  their  object.  He 
hated  the  nobility,  as  a  man  may  do,  without 
loving  the  people.  The  best  editions  of  Sallust 
are  by  Corte,  Lips.,  1734 ;  Oerlach,  Basil.. 
JS31,  3  vols. ;  and  by  Kritz,  Lips.,  18S8-1834, 
3  vols.  ;  [second  edition,  1847, 3  vols.] — S.  The 
grandson  of  the  sister  of  (he  historian,  was 
adopted  by  the  latter,  and  inherited  his  great 
wealth.  In  imitation  of  Mscenas,  he  prefer- 
red remaining  a  Roman  eques.  On  th«  fall  of 
Mccenas  be  became  the  principal  adviser  of 
Angostas-  He  died  in  A.D.  20,  at  an  advanced 
age.  One  of  Horace's  odes  {CaTm.,  ii.,  8)  is 
^dressed  to  him. 
[Salmjiois  (SaXfutKlc),  n  fountain  in  Halicar- 
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nassus,  luC  water  of  which  was  believed  to  oav^ 
the  property  of  rendering  those  wliu  bathed  ip 
it  efleminate.] 

SalhaktIca  (now  Salamanca),  caJtid  Hrl* 
MANTicA  or  HasHANDiCA  by  Livy,  ai.d  Elman- 
TiCA  by  Polybiua,  an  important  town  of  the  Vet- 
tones  in  Lusitania,  south  of  the  Durius,  on  the 
road  from  Emerita  to  C«saraugusia.  It  was 
taken  by  Hannibal.  A  bridge  was  built  here  by 
Trajan,  of  which  the  piers  still  exist. 

Salmons  or  SAUidNiA  (So^wi'i},  S,a?,uiivia), 
a  town  of  Ells,  in  the  district  Pisatis.  on  the 
River  Enipeus,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Salmoneus. 

SALHoifEtre  (SaVcivevO,  son  of  Mo\ua  and 
Enarete,  and  brother  of  Sisyphus.  He  was  first 
married  to  Alcidiee  and  afterward  to  Stdero ; 
by  the  former  of  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  Tyro.  He  originally  lived  in  Thessaly,  but 
emigrated  to  EUs,  where  he  built  the  town  of 
Salmone.  His  presumption  and  arrogance  were 
80  great  that  he  deemed  himself  eqoal  to  Jupi- 
ter (Zeus),  and  ordered  sacrifices  to  be  offered 
to  himself;  nay,  he  even  imitated  tbe  thunder 
and  lightnine  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  but  the  fathei 
of  the  gods  Kflled  him  with  his  thunderbolt,  de- 
stroyed bis  town,  and  pimished  him  in  tbe  low- 
er world.  His  daughter  Tyro  bears  the  patro- 
nymic Salmotii*. 

SalhomTijii  or  Salxohb  (Sa^/iuf  tov,  So^ui^: 
now  Cape  Salmon),  the  moat  easterly  proinon- 
toiy  of  Crete. 

SALuyDBBscs,  Called  Halmtdbssus  also  in 
later  times  {SaifivStjcao^, '  A?^vdijoa6c :  SaXftv- 
il}aato(:  nowMidia  or  JfuI;VA),a town  ofThrace, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Enxine,  south  of  the  prom- 
ontory Thynias.  The  name  was  originally  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  coast  from  this  promontory 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Bosporus ;  and  it  was 
from  this  coast  that  the  Black  Sea  obtained  the 
name  of  Pontus  Axentu  ('Afcvof),  or  inhospita- 
ble. The  coast  itself  was  rendered  dangerous 
by  shallows  and  marshes,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  accustomed  to  plunder  any  ships  that  were 
driven  upon  them. 

Salo  (now  Xalon),  a  tributary  of  the  Ibenis 
in  Celtiberia,  which  flowed  by  Bilbilis,  the  birth- 
place of  Martial,  who  accordingly  frequently 
mentions  it  in  his  poems. 

[SALODtravM.    Vid.  SALoaouROa.] 

Salona,  SalSita,  or  Saloh  (ZoAuv  :  now  Sa 
lona),  an  important  town  of  Iltyria  and  the  cap- 
ital of  Dalmatia,  was  situated  on  a  small  bay  uf 
the  sea.  It  was  strongly  fortified  by  the  Ro- 
mans after  their  conquest  of  the  country,  an 
was  at  a  later  time  made  a  Roman  colony,  and 
the  seat  of  a  conventus  juridicus.  The  Emper- 
or Diocletian  was  born  at  the  small  vill^e  Dio- 
clea  near  Salona ;  and  after  bis  abdication  he 
retired  to  the  neighborhood  of  this  town,  and 
here  spent  the  rest  of  his  days.  The  remains 
of  bis  magnificent  palace  are  still  to  be  seen  at 
tbe  village  of  Snalatro,  the  ancient  Spolatcx, 
three  miles  south  of  Salona. 

SALOdidA,  CoBNSLiA,  Wife  of  Gallienos  and 
mother  of  Saloninus.  She  witnessed  with  lier 
own  eyes  the  death  of  bet  husband  before  Mi 
Ian  in  A.D.  888. 

SALOMimrs.  P.  Licinfua  C%;itnBLl[is  Valbii! 
Ntrs,  son  of  Gallienus  and  Salonina,  grandaon 
of  tbe  Emperor  Valerian.  When  >iis  father  ai<*i 
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yrrmdrather  assumed  tba  title  of  Aagnstos  m 
A.S.  S53,  the  yoDth  reoeived  the  desigaation  of 
Otesar.  Some  years  afterward  he  was  left  in 
Gaul,  and  was  put  to  dealh  u^nn  the  capture  of 
Colonia  Agrippina  by  Postumus  io  259,  being 
about  seventeeo  years  ohL 

Salorddbov  (now  leure  or  Salothurn),  a 
town  of  the  H^vetii,  on  >he  road  from  AventU 
nutn  to  Vindunissa,  was  furtified  by  the  RomaDS 
about  A  D.  350. 

[SiLauL^f  FoKs,  a  fountain  in  the  .leighbor- 
hooi  of  the  Sordice  Lacus,  in  Gallia  Karbonen- 
sis,  south  from  Narbo :  it  corresponds  to  the 
Founiain  of  SaUea  near  the  Elang  de  Leueate-I 

SALsm  Flomeit,  a  tributary  of  the  Betia,  in 
Hisp^nia  Bcctica,  between  Altegua  and  Attubia. 

SjtLviitiua,  an  accoaiplisbed  ■ecdesiaatioal 
writer  of  the  fifth  centary,  was  bom  in  the  Ti- 
cinity  of  Treves,  and  passed  the  latter  part  ofhis 
life  as  a  presbyter  of  the  church  at  Marseilles. 
The  following  works  of  Salvianus  are  still  ex- 
tant: I.  Adeeraui  Anaritiam  lAbriIV.,adEccte- 
fiam  Catholieam,  published  under  the  name  of 
Timotbeos  aboat  A.D.  440.  t.  De  Providtntia  s. 
dt  Gubernatimf  Dd  tt  i*  Jtato  Dei  prasentique 
Judieio  labri,  written  dnriog  the  inroads  by  the 
barbarians  upon  the  Roman  empire.  461-465. 
3.  Epiatota  IX.,  addressed  to  friends  upon  Ik- 
miliaf  topics.  The  best  edition  of  these  worica 
is  by  Baluzius,  8vo,  Paris,  1684. 

SALTiDiiHtra  Rnrus,  Q.,  one  of  the  eatiy 
friends  of  OetaTianns  (Aognstns),  whose  fleet 
he  commanded  in  the  war  againat  Sextus  Pom- 
peius,  B.C.  42.  In  the  Femsinian  war  (41-40) 
he  took  an  actire  part  as  one  of  Octavianos's 
legates  against  L.  Antonius  and  Fulria.  He 
was  afterward  sent  into  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
from  whence  he  wrote  to  M.  Antonius,  ofTering 
to  induce  the  troops  in  bis  province  to  desert 
from  Octavianus.  But  Antonius,  who  had  just 
been  reconciled  to  Octavianus,  betrayed  the 
treachery  of  Salvidienus.  The  latter  was  forth- 
with summoned  to  Rome  on  some  pretext,  and 
on  his  arrival  was  accused  by  Octavianus  in  the 
senate,  and  condemned  to  death,  40. 

Saltids,  the  leader  of  the  revolted  slaves  in 
Sicily,  better  known  by  the  name  i>f  Tryphon, 
which  he  assnmed.   Vid.  Tuvpsoir. 

SalvIos  JdliIncb.    Vid.  Joliakcs. 

SAf.viuB  Otho.    Vid.  Otuo. 

[Sal TICS  or  Stlviob,  otherwise  called  Polb- 
Miva,  the  author  of  a  sacred  calendar,  drawn  up 
A.D.  448,  which  is  entitled  Laterculna  s.  Index 
Dienim  Festorum,  and  which  includes  heathen 
as  well  as  Christian  festivals,  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  Bishop  of  Martigny,  in  the 
Valais.] 

Salds,  a  Roman  goddess,  the  personification 
of  health,  prosperity,  and  the  public  welfare. 
In  the  first  of  these  three  senses  she  answers 
closely  to  the  Greek  Hygieia,  and  waa  accord- 
ingly represented  in  works  of  art  with  the  same 
attributes  as  the  Greek  goddess.  In  the  sec- 
ond sense  she  represents  prosperity  io  general. 
In  the  third  sense  she  is  the  goddess  of  the  put^ 
lie  welfare  {StUut  jmbliea  or  Montana),  la  this 
capacity  a  temple  bad  been  vowed  to  her,  in  the 
year  B.C.  397,  by  the  censor  C.  Jnnina  Dnbul- 
eus,  on  the  Quirinal  Hill,  which  was  afterward 
deowrated  with  paintings  by  C.  Fabius  Ptctor. 
She  was  worshipped  publicly  on  the  SOtb  uf 
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Apnl,  in  eonjnnetion  with  Pax,  CoAsordia,  mta 
Janus.  It  had  been  customary  at  Rome  ever} 
year,  about  the  time  when  the  consuls  entered 
upon  their  office,  fur  tUe  augurs  and  other  high- 
priests  to  observe  the  signs  for  the  purpose  sf 
ascertaining  the  fortunes  of  the  republic  dur- 
ing the  coming  year:  this  observaiiotf  of  the 
aigna  was  called  aufurium  SalatiM.  In  the  time 
of  Cicero  this  ceremony  bad  become  neglected ; 
but  Augustus  restored  it,  and  the  custom  after- 
ward remained  as  long  as  paganism  was  the  re- 
ligion of  the  state.  Salus  was  represented,  like 
Fortuna,  with  a  rudder,  a  globe  at  her  feet,  and 
sometimes  in  a  sitting  posture,  pouring  from  r 
patera  a  libation  upon  an  altar,  around  which  a 
serpent  is  winding. 

SiLosTlDS.    Vui.  SALLOsnirs. 

SAtf  Bs  or  SALLUvti,  the  most  powerful  and 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  Ligurian  tribes,  inhab- 
ited the  southern  coast  of  Ganl  from  the  Rhone 
to  the  Maritime  Alps.  They  were  troublesome 
neighbors  to  Massilia,  with  which  city  they  fre- 
quently carried  on  war.  They  were  subdued 
by  the  Romans  in  B.C.  1S3  after  a  long  and  ob- 
stinate struggle,  and  the  colony  of  Aqute  Sex- 
tin  was  founded  in  their  territory  by  the  con- 
sul Sextiue. 

SAHACuoniTiB  Lacos.  Vid-  ScHicBOMiTia  La- 
cub. 

Saxaia.    Vid.  Saharobriva. 

SahaiIa  (Sofiupeia :  HA.  Shomron ;  Chaldee, 
Stiamrain :  Xa/iopevc,  ia/utptlTfjt,  Samarftes,  pi. 
IZa/iOfuIf,  Hofiapeirait  Samarltge),  afterward  Si- 
BASTE  (SifiooT? :  ruins  at  Sibiutiek),  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  Palestine,  was  built  by  Orori, 
king  of  Israel  (about  B.C.  833),  on  a  bill  io  the 
midst  of  a  plain  surrounded  by  mountains,  just 
in  the  centre  of  Palestine,  west  of  the  Jordan. 
Its  name  was  derived  from  Shemer,  the  owner 
of  the  hill  whioli  Omri  porchaaed  far  its  aite. 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and 
the  chief  seat  of  the  idolatrous  worship  to  which 
the  ten  tribes  were  addicted,  until  it  was  taken 
by  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria  (about  B.C. 
730),  who  carried  away  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  and  of  the  suiTounding  country,  which  is 
also  known  in  bistoiy  as  Samaria  (vid.  hdUw), 
and  replaced  them  by  heathen  tribes  from  tiie 
eastern  provinces  of  his  empire.  These  set- 
tlers, being  troubled  with  the  wild  beasts,  who 
bad  become  numerous  in  the  depopulated  conn- 
try,  sought  to  propitiate  the  god  of  the  land ; 
and  Esarhaddon  sent  them  a  priest  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  wlio  resided  at  Bethel,  and  taught  them 
the  worship  of  the  true  God.  The  result  waa 
a  strange  mixture  of  religions  and  of  races. 
When  the  Jews  returned  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  those  of  the  Samaritans  who  wor- 
shipped J'ehovab  offbred  to  assist  them  in  re- 
building the  temple  at  Jerusalem ;  but  their  aid 
was  refused,  and  hence  arose  the  lasting  batn.'^d 
between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans.  This 
religious  animoeity  reached  itabeif^t  when,  io 
the  reign  uf  Darius  Notbna,  the  son  of  the  Jew- 
ish high-priest,  having  married  the  daughter  of 
Sanballat,  governor  of  Samaria,  went  over  to 
the  Samaritans  and  became  bigh-priest  of  a 
temple  which  his  father-in-law  buill  for  him  on 
Mount  Gerlzim,  near  Sichem.  The  erection  of 
this  temple  bad  also  the  effect  of  diminishing 
the  importance  of  the  city  of  Samaria.  Undw 
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tke  Syrian  kings  and  the  Marcabean  princes, 
We  find  the  name  of  Samaria  used  dtatinclly  as 
that  of  8  province,  which  consisted  of  the  dis- 
trict  between  Galilee  on  the  north  and  Jadna 
on  the  south.  In  the  persecution  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  the  Samaritans  escaped  by  confurm- 
ing  to  fhe  king's  edicts  and  dedicating  the  teni< 
pie  on  Mount  Geriziia  to  Jupiter  (Zeus)  Helle- 
fiius,  B.U.  167.  As  tlie  power  iif  the  Aamonean 
princes  increased,  they  attacked  the  Samari- 
tans ;  and,  about  B.C.  129,  John  Hyrcanus  took 
and  destroyed  the  temple  on  Mount  Gerizitn  and 
the  city  of  Samaria.  The  latter  seems  to  have 
been  soon  rebuilt.  Pompey  assigned  the  dis- 
trict to  the  province  of  Syria,  and  Gabiaias  for- 
tified the  city  anew.  Augustus  gave  the  dis- 
trict to  Herod,  who  greatly  renovated  the  city 
of  Samaria,  which  he  called  Sebaste,  in  honor 
of  hia  patron.  Still,  as  the  Samaritans  oontin- 
aed  to  worship  on  Mount  Gerteim,  even  after 
their  temple  had  been  destroyed,  the  neighbor- 
ing city  of  Sivhem  was  regarded  as  their  cap- 
ital, and,  as  it  grew,  Samaria  declined  ;  and,  by 
the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  it  had  become  a 
pla<»  of  no  importance.  Its  beautiful  site  is 
now  occupied  by  a  poor  village,  which  bears  the 
Greek  name  of  the  city,  slightly  altered,  viz., 
Sebuatiek.  As  a  district  of  Palestine,  Samaria 
extended  from  Ginsa  (now  Jenin)  on  the  north, 
toBethhoron,  northwest  ofGibeon,  on  the  south  ; 
or,  along  the  coast,  fftm  a  little  south  of  C«es- 
area  on  the  north,  to  a  little  north  of  Joppa  on 
the  sooth.  It  was  intersected  by  the  mountains 
ofEpbraim,  ruontng  north  and  south  through  its 
middle,  and  by  their  lateral  branches,  which 
divide  the  country  into  beautiful  and  fertile  val- 
leys. For  its  political  history  alter  the  time  of 
Herod  the  Great,  vid.  Paljbstiita.  A  remnant 
of  the  ancient  Samaritans  have  remained  in  the 
country  to  the  present  day,  especially  at  Nabloiu 
the  aticicnt  Sichem),  and  have  preserved  their 
Ancient  version  of  the  Five  Boon  of  MoseSt  the 
only  part  of  the  Old  Testament  which  th^  ac- 
knowledge, niis  version  is  known  as  tiie  Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch,  and  is  of  vast  importance 
in  biblical  criticism. 

SAHAKoBRivA,  afterward  Ambiani  (now  Ami- 
eju),  the  chief  town  of  the  Ambiani  in  Gallia 
Be^tica,  on  the  BiTer  Samara;  whence  its  name, 
which  signifies  Samara-Bridge. 

Sahbama  (ZifiSam),  a  city  of  Assyria,  two 
days'  journey  north  of  Sittace.  In  its  neigh- 
borhood dwelt  the  people  called  Sambatte  (Zofi- 
6uTai). 

Saubawtm  (£o/i&iffraf),  8  people  oflndia  intra 
Gaogem,  on  the  Lower  Indus,  near  the  island 
Pattalene.  The  fort  of  Snittm  or  Sehoun  in 
the  same  neighborhood  has  been  thought  to  pre- 
serve their  name,  and  is  by  some  identified  with 
the  Brahman  city  taken  by  Alexander. 

[SAMBoa  [luftiof.  now  Tackun^ul  or  Sambul), 
a  tributary  of  the  Jomanea  in  India  intra  Gan- 
gem.] 

[SAHitri  (Xofifoc,  Arr. ;  ZutfocDiod.;  £aMa(, 
Pint.),  an  Indiaa  prinee.  whoae  kingdom  bor- 
dered on  Pattatone.  When  Alexander  penetrate 
ed  into  India,  Sambas  hastened  to  make  his  snb- 
aaisuon  to  him,  and  was  accordingly  left  in  the 
possession  of  his  kingdom.] 

Sine  or  Samos  (^ofirj,  Zuuof),  the  ancient 
tame  of  Cephatleria.  Vid.  Cspuallbhia.  It 
7'.0 
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!  was  also  the  name  of  one  of  the  four  towns  oi 
Cephalleoia.   The  town  Same  or  Samos  waa 

I  sitnated  on  the  eastern  roast,  opposite  Itbaea. 
and  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Romans 

I  B.C.  189. 

I  SahIa  i^oftta  :  now  Kkaiaffa),  a  town  of  Eli* 
in  the  district  Triphylia,  south  of  Olympiu,  be- 
tween l^preum  and  the  Alpheus,  with  a  citadd 
called  SauIcux  {Zofuitiiv).  the  same  as  the  Ho 
meric  Arene. 

I     [Samicun.    Vid.  Sahu.] 

SAHiitTHcis  (£au(^:  near  PkiUit),  a  placn 

I  in  Argolis,  on  the  western  edge  of  the  Argive 
plain,  opposite  Mycena 

SamnIuii  (Samnltes,  more  rarely  Samnitar. 
pi),  a  country  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  boundeil 
on  the  north  by  the  Marsi,  Peligni.  and  Marru- 
cini,  on  the  west  by  Latium  and  Campania,  on 
the  south  by  Locania,  and  on  tbe  east  by  the 
Frentani  and  Apulia.  Tbe  Samnites  were  an 
oflTsboot  of  the  Sabines,  who  emigrated  from 
their  country  between  the  Nar,  tbe  Tiber,  and 
the  Anio,  before  the  foundation  of  Home,  and 
settled  in  the  country  afterward  called  Sam- 
nium.  Vid.  Sabihi.  This  country  was  at  the 
time  of  tfanr  migration  inhabited  by  Opioana, 
whom  the  Samnites  conquered,  and  whoae  laa- 
guage  they  adopted ;  for  we  find,  at  a  later  time, 
that  the  Samnites  spoke  Opican  or  Oscan. 
Samnium  is  a  country  marked  by  striking  |Ays- 
ical  features.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  occupied 
by  a  huge  mass  of  mountains,  called  at  the  pres- 
ent day  the  Matae,  which  Mands  out  from  the 
central  line  of  the  Apennines.  The  cireon^ 
ference  of  the  Mateae  is  between  seventy  and 
eighty  miles,  and  its  greatest  height  is  six  thou 
sand  feet.  The  two  most  important  tribes  of 
the  Samnites  were  the  CADDiHi  and  Pihtu,  oi 
whom  the  former  occupied  the  southern  side, 
and  tbe  latter  the  northern  side  of  the  Matese. 
To  tbe  Caudini  belonged  the  towns  of  AUifai, 
Teleaia,  and  Beoeventom ;  to  the  Pentri,  those 
of  ^laeroia,  Bovtanum,  and  Sepinum.  Besidea 
these  two  chief  tribes,  we  find  menticn  of  tbe 
Caraceni,  who  dwelt  north  of  the  Pentri,  and 
to  whom  the  town  of  Aufidena  belonged  ;  bdo 
of  the  Hirpini,  who  dwelt  soulheast  of  the  Cau- 
dini, but  who  are  sometimes  mentioned  aa  dis- 
tinct from  the  Samnites.  The  Samnites  were 
distinguished  fbr  th«r  braveiy  and  love  of  free- 
dom. Issuing  from  their  mountain  fastndlbes. 
they  OTerran  a  great  part  of  Campania ;  and  it 
was  in  consequence  of  Capua  applying  to  tbe 
Romans  for  assistance  against  the  i^mnites 
that  war  broke  out  between  tbe  two  naUons  in 
B.C.  343.  The  Romans  found  the  Samnites  tbe 
most  warlike  and  formidable  enemies  whom 
they  had  yet  encountered  in  Italy ;  and  the  war, 
which  commenced  in  343,  was  continued  with 
few  interruptions  for  the  spar.e  of  fifty-ibree 
years.  It  was  not  till  290,  ^'!ien  all  their  bnw- 
est  troops  bad  fallen,  and  their  country  bad 
been  repeatedly  ravaged  in  every  direction  by 
the  Roman  legions,  that  the  Samnites  sued  for 
peace  and  submitted  to  the  supremacy  of  Rome. 
They  never,  however,  lost  their  love  of  free- 
dom ;  and,  accordingly,  they  not  only  joined  tbe 
other  [taltaQ  allies  in  the  war  against  Rome  [90 >, 
but,  even  after  the  other  allies  had  submitted, 
they  slill  continued  in  arms.  The  ;ivil  war  be- 
tween MftTtus  and  Sulla  gave  iheir  hopes  of  re- 
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ooTering  their  independence ;  but  they  were  de- 
feated before  ihe  gates  of  Rome  (62),  the  great- 
er part  of  their  troops  fell  in  battle,  and  tne  re- 
luaindcr  were  put  to  death.  Their  towns  were 
laid  waste,  the  inhabitants  sold  as  slaves,  and 
their  place  supplied  by  Roman  colonists. 

[Saholab  <£a^6^},  an  Achnan,  one  of  the 
three  oommisaioners  sent  by  the  Greek  auxili- 
aries of  Cyms  from  Cotyora  to  Sinope  in  B.C. 
400. for  ships  to  conrey  the  army  to  Heraclea. 
Not  long  after,  when  the  Greeks  were  at  Caipe, 
we  find  Samolas  commanding  a  division  of  the 
reserve  in  the  snocessful  engagement  with  the 
allied  troops  of  the  Bithynlana  and  Ptaamaba- 

«18.] 

SiHOBorSXMSs(X^ior:  Xd^of,  Samiaa:  now 
Grk.  Samo,  Tork.  Susam  Advtti),  one  of  the 
prtDcipal  islands  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  lying  in 
that  portion  of  it  called  the  Icariao  Sea,  off  the 
coast  of  Ionia,  from  which  it  is  separated  only 
by  a  narrow  strait  formed  by  the  overlapping 
of  its  eastern  promontory  Posidium  (now  Capt 
Colonna)  with  the  westernmost  spur  of  Mount 
Mycale,  Promontorium  Trosilium  (now  Ca^  S. 
Maria}.  This  strait,  whicQ  ia  titUe  more  than 
three  fourths  of  a  mile  wide,  Was  the  scene  of 
the  battle  of  Mtcalc.  The  island  Is  formed  by 
a  range  of  mountains  extending  from  east  to 
west,  whence  it  derived  its  name ;  for  £^of 
was  an  old  Greek  wocd  signifying  a  mountain  : 
and  the  same  root  is  seen  in  Same,  the  old 
name  of  Cepballenia,  and  Samothrace,  i  ».,  the 
Tlinmian  Samoa.  The  cireamference  of  the 
iilindisabout  eighty  miles.  Itwaaand  isTei? 
feitile ;  and  some  of  its  products  are  indicated 
by  its  ancient  names,  Dryusa,  Anthemnra,  Me- 
lampbyllus,  and  Cyparissia.  According  to  the 
earliest  traditions,  it  was  a  chief  seat  of  the 
Carians  and  Leleges,  and  the  residence  of  their 
irst  king,  Auccos ;  and  was  afterward  colo- 
nized by  Allans  from  Lesbm,  and  by  lonians 
from  Epidaums.  In  the  earliest  historical  rec- 
ords, we  find  Samoa  decidedly  Ionian,  and  a 
powerful  member  of  the  Ionic  confederacy. 
Tbocydides  tells  us  that  the  Samians  were  the 
first  of  the  Greeks,  after  the  Corinthians,  who 
paid  great  attention  to  naval  affairs.  They  early 
acquired  such  power  at  sea,  that,  beaidea  ob- 
uiniD^  possession  of  paita  of  the  onraoite  coast 
of  Asia,  they  founded  many  colonies ;  among 
which  were  Bisantbe  and  Perinthns,  in  Hirace ; 
Celenderis  and  Nagidus,  in  Cilicia;  Cydonia, 
in  Crete ;  Dicaearchia  (Puteoli),  in  Italy ;  and 
Zancle  (Messana),  in  Sicily.  After  a  tranaition 
from  the  atate  of  an  beraie  monarchy,  throngh 
an  aristocracy,  to  a  democracy,  Uie  island  be- 
came uibject  to  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
so-called  tyrants,  Poltcbatkb  (B.C.  632),  under 
whom  its  power  and  splendor  reached  their 
highest  pitch,  and  Samoa  would  probably  have 
become  the  mistress  of  the  ^gean  but  for  the 
mnrder  of  Polycrates.  At  this  period  the  Sa- 
mians bad  extensive  commercial  relations  with 
"Egypt,  and  they  obtained  from  Amasis  the  priv- 
ilege of  a  separate  temple  at  Naucratis.  Their 
commerce  extended  Into  the  interior  of  Africa, 
partly  through  their  retatioua  with  Cyrene,  and 
also  by  meaus  of  a  settlement  which  they  effect- 
ed in  one  of  the  Oases,  seven  days'  journey 
firoa  Thebes.  The  Samians  now  became  sub- 
iort  to  the  Persiaa  empire,  noder  which  they 
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were  governed  hy  tyranu,  witli  a  brief  interval 
at  the  time  of  the  Ionic  revolt,  until  the  baUIe 
of  Mycale,  wbich  made  them  independent,  B.C. 
479.  They  now  joined  the  AtheLian  confeder- 
acy, of  which  they  continued  independent  mem- 
bers until  B.C.  440,  when  sn  opportunity  arose 
for  reducing  them  to  entire  subjection  and  dn- 
privin^  them  of  their  fleet,  which  was  effected 
by  Pencles  after  an  obstinate  resistance  of  nine 
months'  duration.  (For  the  details,  vid.  the  his- 
tories of  Greece.)  In  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
Samoa  held  firm  to  Athens  to  the  last ;  and  in 
the  history  of  the  latter  part  of  that  war,  the 
islsnd  becomes  extremely  important  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  exiled  democratical  party  of  the 
Atheniana.  Transferred  to  Sparta  alter  the 
battle  of.£9ospotami,  406,  tt  was  soon  restored 
to  Athens  by  that  of  Cnidus,  394,  but  went 
over  to  Sparta  again  in  390.  Soon  after,  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  being  conquered 
by  the  satrap  Tigranes ;  but  it  was  recovered 
by  Timotbeus  for  Athens.  In  the  Social  war, 
the  Athenians  successfully  defended  it  against 
Ihe  attacks  of  the  confederated  Cbians,  Kho- 
dians,  and  Byzantines,  and  placed  in  it  a  body 
of  two  thousand  cleniehi,  B.C.  35S.  After  Alex- 
ander's death,  it  was  taken  from  the  Athenians 
by  Perdiccss,  333,  but  restored  to  them  by 
Polysperchon,  319.  In  the  subsequent  period, 
it  seems  to  have  been  rcther  riominally  than 
really  a  part  of  the  Greco-Syiian  kingdom :  we 
find  it  engaged  in  a  long  contest  with  Priene  on 
a  question  of  boandaiy,  which  was  referred  to 
Antiochns  II.,  and  afterward  to  the  Roman  sen- 
ate. In  the  Macedonian  war,  Samos  was  taken 
by  tM  Rhodians  again,  B.C.  200.  In  the  Syrian 
war,  the  Samians  took  part  with  Antiochus  the 
Great  against  Rome.  Little  further  mention  is 
made  of  Samos  till  the  time  of  Mithradates,  with 
whom  it  took  part  in  bis  first  war  against  Rome, 
on  the  conclusion  of  which  it  was  finally  united 
to  the  province  of  Asia,  B.C.  84.  Meanwhile  it 
had  greatly  declined,  and  during  the  war  it  had 
been  wasted  by  the  incursions  of  pirates.  Its 
prosperity  was  partially  restored  under  the  pro- 
pnetorship  of  Q.  Cicero,  B.C.  6S,  but  still  more 
by  the  residence  in  it  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
d%,  and  aftwwardof  Octavianas,  who  made  Sa- 
moa a  free  atate.  It  was  favored  by  Caligula, 
but  was  deprived  of  its  freedom  by  Vespasian, 
and  it  sank  into  insignificance  as  early  as  the 
second  century,  although  its  departed  glory  is 
found  still  recorded,  under  the  Emperor  Decius, 
by  the  inacription  on  its  coins,  Za/Uov  npuTuit 
Ittyfof.  Samoa  may  be  regarded  as  almost  the 
chtef  centre  of  Ionian  mannera,  energies,  lux- 
ni7,  science,  and  art.  In  very  early  times  there 
was  a  native  school  of  statuary,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  Rhtecos,  to  whom  tradition  ascribed 
the  invention  of  casting  in  metal.  Vid.  Rko:- 
CUB,  TiLBCLCB,  Trcooobus.  Iu  the  hands  of 
the  same  school  architeetare  flonnshed  greatly ; 
tbe  Hervnin,  one  of  the  finest  of  Greek  temples, 
was  erected  in  a  marsh,  on  the  western  side  of 
the  city  of  Samos ;  and  the  city  itself,  especially 
under  the  government  of  Polycrates,  was  fur- 
nished with  othei  splendid  works,  among  which 
was  an  aqueduct  pierced  through  a  mountain. 
Samian  architects  became  famous  also  beyond 
their  own  island ;  as,  for  example,  Mandrocles, 
who  constructed  Danua'a  bridge  over  the  Bee 
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perils.    In  painting,  the  island  protluced  Calli- 

fhon,  Tlieodorus,  Agatbarcbus,  and  Tintanthes. 
ts  pottery  waa  celebrated  tbroagbout  the  an- 
cient world.  In  literature,  Samos  was  made 
(lIustrioOB  by  the  poets  Asius,  Cbsrilus,  and 
iBschrion  ;  by  the  philosophers  Pythagoras  and 
Melissus ;  and  by  the  historians  Pagsus  and 
Duris.  The  capital  city,  also  called  Samor, 
stood  on  the  southeastern  side  of  the  island, 
opposite  ProDiontorium  Trogilium,  partly  on  the 
shore,  and  partly  rising  on  the  hills  behind  in 
che  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  It  had  a  magnif- 
icrnt  harbor,  and  numerous  splendid  buildings, 
among  which,  besides  the  Herseura  and  other 
temples,  the  chief  were  the  senate-house,  the 
theatre,  and  a  gymnasium  dedicated  to  Eros. 
In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  Samoa  was  reckoned 
one  of  the  finest  ciiiea  of  the  world.  Its  ruins 
are  so  eonsideTabIa  as  to  allow  its  plan  to  be 
traced :  there  are  remains  of  its  walla  and 
towers,  and  of  the  theatre  and  aqueduct.  The 
Heraeum  already  mentioned,  celebrated  as  one 
of  the  best  early  specimens  of  the  Doric  order 
of  architecture,  and  as  the  chief  centre  of  the 
worship  of  Juno  (Hera)  among  the  Ionian 
Greeks,  stood  about  two  miles  west  of  the  city. 
Its  erection  is  ascribed  to  Rhoecua  and  bis  sons. 
It  was  burned  by  the  Persians,  but  soon  rebuilt, 
probably  in  the  time  of  Polycrates.  This  second 
temple  was  of  the  Ionic  order,  decasiyle  dipte- 
ral, three  hundred  and  forty-six  feet  long  by  one 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  wide,  and  is  spoken 
of  by  Herodotus  as  the  largest  temple  that  be 
knew.  It  was  gradually  filled  with  works  of  : 
sculpture  and  painting,  of  which  it  was  plunder- 
ed, firat  by  the  pirates  in  the  Mithradatio  war, 
then  by  Verres,  and  lastly  by  Marcus  Antonius. 
Nothing  is  left  of  it  but  traces  of  the  (bunda- 
ttons  and  a  single  capital  and  base. 

SamSsIta  (rd  Xaftdaara:  £(^offar£i;(-,  Samo- 
satensis :  now  Someiaal),  the  capital  of  the  pror- 
ince,  and  afterward  kingdom,  of  Commagene, 
in  the  north  of  Syria,  stood  on  the  right  Dank 
of  the  Euphrates,  northwest  of  Edessa.  It  was 
strongly  fortified  as  a  frontier  post  against  Os- 
roene.  In  the  first  century  of  our  era  it  was 
the  capital  of  the  kings  of  Commagene.  It  is 
celebrated  in  literary  history  as  the  birth-place 
of  Lucian,  and  in  church  history  as  that  of  the 
heretic  Paul,  bishop  of  Antiocfa,  in  the  third 
ceotory.  Nothing  remaiDS  of  it  but  a  heap  of 
loins  on  an  artificial  mound. 

SiHOTRsicK  ( 'ZofwOp^itt},  "ZofioBp^Kla,  Ep.  if 
toftoi  Q^ixiv  ■  Xa/tidp^Hst :  now  Samothraki), 
a  small  island  in  the  north  of  the  .^gean  Sea, 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus  in  Thrace, 
from  which  it  was  thirty-eight  miles  distant. 
It  IB  about  thirty-two  miles  in  circumference, 
and  contains  in  its  centre  a  lofty  monntain,  call- 
ed SiocE,  from  which  Homer  says  that  Troy 
emild  be  seen.  Samothrace  bore  Tarions  names 
in  ancient  times.  It  is  said  to  have  been  called 
Meltte,  Saonnesus,  Leucosia,  and  more  frequent- 
ly Dardania,  from  Dardanua,  the  founder  of 
Troy,  who  is  reported  to  have  settled  here.  Ho- 
mer calls  the  island  simply  Samos ;  sometimes 
the  Thraeian  Samos,  because  it  was  colonized, 
according  to  some  accounts,  from  Samos  on  the 
coast  Asia  Minor.  Samothrace  was  the  chief 
seat  of  the  worship  of  the  Cabiri  [vid.  Cabiri), 
and  waa  celebrated  for  its  relifioos  mysteries, 
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wliich  were  some  of  the  most  famous  in  th<r 
ancient  world.  Their  origin  dates  from  the 
time  of  the  Pelasgians,  who  are  said  to  huve 
been  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  islaoil ;  and 
they  enjoyed  great  celebrity  down  to  a  very  late 
period.  Both  Philip  of  Macedon  and  his  wife 
Olympias  were  initiated  in  them.  The  political 
history  of  Samothrace  is  of  little  importance. 
The  Samnthracians  fought  on  the  side  of  Xerxes 
at  the  battle  of  Salamis  -,  and  at  this  timu  iltey 
possessed  on  the  Thraeian  main  land  a  few 
places,  such  aa  Sale,  Serrhion,  Mesambria,  and 
Tempyra.  In  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  kinga. 
Samothrace  appears  to  hare  been  regarded  ae 
a  kind  of  asylum,  and  Perseus  accordingly  fled 
thither  after  his  defeat  by  the  Romans  at  the 
battle  of  Pydna. 

Saupbicerahos,  the  name  of  a  petty  prince 
of  Emesa  in  Syria,  a  nickname  given  by  Cicero 
to  Cneius  Pompeius. 

[Saka  (Saw;),  a  town  on  the  west  coast  of 
Pallene,  south  of  Potidna,  a  colony  of  Andros. J 

SAKCHDNiATHoif  (£a^;^t)vvtaduf),  said  to  have 
been  an  ancient  Phoenician  writer,  whose  works 
were  translated  into  Greek  by  Philo  Bybliua, 
who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first  centnty 
of  the  Christian  era.  A  considerable  fragment 
of  the  translation  of  Philo  is  preaerTed  by  En- 
sebius  in  the  first  book  of  his  Praparatio  £rai- 
gelica.  The  most  opposite  opinions  hare  been 
held  by  the  learned  respecting  the  authenticity 
and  value  of  the  work  of  Sanchoniathon  ;  but 
it  is  now  generally  agreed  among  modem 
scholars  that  the  work  was  a  forgery  of  Fhito. 
Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  with  what  object  the 
fbrgeiy  was  exeeated.  Philo  was  one  of  the 
many  adherents  of  the  doctrine  of  Euhemenis, 
that  alt  the  ^ods  were  originally  men,  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  their  lives  as  kinga, 
warriors,  or  benefactors  of  man,  and  became 
worshipped  as  divinities  after  their  death.  This 
doctrine  ¥hilo  applied  to  the  religious  system 
of  the  Oriental  nations,  and  especially  of  the 
Phoenicians ;  and  in  order  to  gain  more  credit 
for  his  statements,  he  pretended  that  they  were 
taken  from  an  ancient  Phcenician  writer.  Saa- 
chuniathon,  he  says,  was  a  native  of  Berytus, 
lived  in  the  time  of  Semiramis,  and  dedicated 
his  work  to  Abibalus,  king  of  Beiytus.  The 
fragments  of  this  work  have  been  poblished 
separately  by  J.  C.  Orelli,  Lips.,  1826.  In  1S3S 
a  manuscript,  purporting  to  be  the  ehtire  trans- 
lation of  Philo  Byblius,  waa  discovered  in  a 
convent  in  Portugal.  The  Greek  text  waa  pub- 
lished by  Wagenfeld,  Bremm,  1837.  It  was  al 
first  regarded  as  genuine,  but  is  now  universal- 
ly agreed  to  have  been  the  forgery  of  a  later  age. 

Sanous,  SAManR  or  Sno  Smcus,  a  Roma* 
divinity  said  lo  nave  been  originally  a  Sabias 
god.  and  identical  with  Hercnles  and  Dius  Fid 
ius.  The  name,  which  is  etymologically  tfci 
same  as  Sanclus,  and  connected  with  SoKcire, 
seems  to  justify  this  belief,  and  chanicterizei 
Sancus  as  a  divinity  presiding  over  oaths.  San 
cus  also  had  a  temple  at  Rome,  on  the  QDirinal, 
opposite  that  of  Quirinus,  and  close  by  the  gate, 
which  derived  from  him  the  name  of  Sanqvalis 
■porta.  This  sanctuary  was  the  same  as  that 
of  Dius  Fidius,  which  was  consecrated  B.C.  469 
by  Sp.  Postumius,  but  was  said  to  have  bepa 
founded  by  Tarqainins  Superbos. 
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S«j(DSocDTT(ia  {^avipoKOTTOf),  an  Todian  king 
St  the  time  or  Seleucus  Nicator,  ruled  over  tbe 
powerful  nation  of  tbe  GaagaridK  and  Prasii  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  He  vas  a  man  of 
mean  origin,  and  was  the  leader  of  a  band  of 
robberB  before  he  obtained  the  supreme  power. 
[d  the  troubles  which  followed  the  death  of 
Alexander,  he  extended  his  dominions  over  the  \ 
greater  part  of  Northern  India,  and  conquered 
the  Macedonians,  who  had  been  left  by  Alexan- 
der in  the  Punjab.  His  dominions  were  ia- 
vaded  by  Seleucus,  who  did  not,  however,  suc- 
ceed in  the  obiject  of  bis  expedition ;  for,  in  the 
peace  concluded  between  the  two  monarchs, 
Seleucus  ceded  to  Sandrocottus  not  only  his 
conquests  in  the  Punjab,  but  also  the  country 
of  tbe  Paropamisus.  Seleucus,  in  return,  re- 
ceived five  hundred  war  elephants.  Megas- 
theaes  aabsequently  resided  for  maoy  years  at 
the  court  of  Sandrocottus  as  the  ambassador  of 
Seleneus.  Vid.  Meoastbemes.  Sandrocottus 
is  probably  the  same  as  the  Chaitdragrupia  of 
the  Sanscrit  writers.  The  history  of  Chandra- 
gupta  forms  the  subject  of  a  Hindoo  drama,  en- 
titled Mudra  Raktkan,  which  has  beeo  trans- 
lated from  tbe  Saosorit  by  Prof.  Wilson. 

[Saxoa  Fabius,  Q.,  the  patrooos  of  the  Al- 
lobrogea,  to  whom  the  ambasaadora  of  tfaat  peo- 
ple disclosed  the  treasonable  designs  of  Cati- 
line and  his  accomplices.  Sanga  commooicated 
the  intelligence  to  Cicero,  who  was  thus  ena- 
bled to  obtain  the  evidence  which  led  to  the 
apprehension  and  execution  of  Lentulus  and  his 
ossociales,  B.C.  63.  Q.  F.  Sanga  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  fWenda  of  Cieero  who  beaoaght 
the  consul  L.  Piso,  in  B.C.  58,  pot  to  support 
Clodius  in  his  measures  against  Cicero.] 

SavsabIus,  Sahoabis,  or  SIqIkis  (iayydpiot, 
'Sayyapif,  Sdypayof :  now  Sakariyeh),  the  larg- 
est river  of  Asia  Minor  after  the  Halys,  had  its 
source  in  a  mountain  called  Adoreus,  near  tbe 
little  town  of  Sangia,  on  toe  borders  of  Gala- 
tia  and  Phrygia,  whence  it  flowed  first  north 
through  Galatia,  then  west  and  northwest 
through  the  northeastern  part  of  Phrygia,  and 
then  north  through  Bitbynia,  of  which  it  orig- 
inally formed  tbe  eastern  boundary.  It  fell  at 
last  into  the  Euxine,  about  half  way  between 
the  Bosporus  and  Heracles.  It  was  navigable 
in  tbe  lower  part  of  its  course.  Its  chief  trib- 
utaries were  the  Tbymbres  or  Thymbrua,  tbe 
Bathys,  and  the  Gallus,  flowing  into  it  from  the 
west 

Sanoia.    Vid.  Sakoasius. 

SiNNio,  a  name  of  the  bufibon  in  the  mimes, 
derived  from  tanna,  whence  comes  the  Italian 
Zanni  (hence  our  Zany). 

Saknyriom  (Zavrapiuv),  an  Athenian  cqmic 
poet,  belonging  to  tbe  latter  years  of  the  Old 
Comedy,  and  the  beginning  of  the  Middle.  He 
flourished  B.C.  407  and  onward.  We  know 
nothing  of  his  personal  history  except  that  bis 
excessive  leanness  was  ridiealed  by  Strattis  and 
Aristophanes. 

SAMT&inis  or  SANTSm,  a  powerAd  peo|rie  in 
GaUia  Aqaitanica,  dwelt  oo  the  coast  of  tbe 
ocean,  north  of  the  Garumna.  Under  the  Ro- 
mans they  were  a  free  people.  Their  chief 
town  was  Mediolanum,  afterward  Santones 
(now  Saintet).  Their  country  produced  a  spe- 
ties  of  wormwood  which  was  nmch  valued. 


[Saoce.    Vid.  Sakothracb.] 
Saocorab.    Fill.  MascaS. 
Safmi  (Zam'iM,  Zuinuu],  a  peojde  in  Thrace, 
dwelt  00  Mount  Pangsus,  between  the  Lake 

Bistonia  and  the  coast. 

SaPHAR,  SaPPHAR,  OrTAPHAR  {^U^apOT'A^p, 

SuK^ap,  Tit^pov :  ruins  at  Dhafar),  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  Arabia,  stood  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Arabia  Felix,  opposite  to  the  Aromata 
Promootorium  (now  Capt  Guarda/ui)  in  Africa. 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  Homeritw,  a  part  of 
which  tribe  bore  the  nameof  SapbarttaorSap- 
pharitB  (£enf<v»Ta(). 

Sapis  (now  Savio),  a  small  river  in  Gallia  Cis 
alpina,  rising  in  tlte  Apennines,  and  flowing  into 
the  Adriatic  south  of  Ravenna,  between  the  Po 
and  the  Atemus. 

Sapor.    Vid.  Sassahida. 

Sappho  (Zair^  or,  in  her  own  £olie  dialect, 
•idir^),  one  of  the  two  great  leaders  of  the  JEo 
lian  school  of  lyric  poetry  (AIckus  being  the 
other),  was  a  native  of  Hytilene,  or,  as  some 
said,  of  EresoB  in  I.esb08.  Her  father's  name 
was  Scamandronymus,  who  died  when  she  was 
only  six  years  old.  She  had  three  brothera, 
Cbaraxns,  Larichus,  and  Eurlgius.  Cbaraxoa 
was  violently  upbraided  by  bis  sister  in  a  poem 
because  he  became  so  enamored  of  tbe  courte- 
san Rhodopia  at  Naucratis,  in  Egypt,  as  to  ran- 
som her  from  slavery  at  an  immense  price.  Vid. 
Charazus.  Sappho  was  contemporary  with  Al- 
csus,  Stesichorus,  and  Pittacus.  That  she  was 
not  only  contemporary,  but  lived  in  friendly  in- 
tercourse with  Alcteus,  is  shown  by  existing 
fragments  of  the  poetry  of  both.  Of  the  events- 
of  her  life  we  have  no  other  information  than 
an  obscure  allusion  in  the  Parian  Marble,  and 
in-Ovid  (ff«-.,xv.,  61),  to  her  flight  from  Myti- 
lene  to  Sicily  to  escape  some  unknown  danger, 
between  604  and  S92;  and  the  common  story 
that,  being  in  love  with  Phaon,  and  finding  her 
love  unrequited,  she  leaped  down  from  tbe Xea- 
cadian  rock.  This  atory,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  an  ioventioa  of  later  timra.  The 
name  of  Phaon  does  not  ocear  in  one  of  Sap- 
pho's poems,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it 
was  mentioned  in  her  poems.  As  for  the  leap 
from  tbe  Leucadian  rock,  it  is  a  mere  metaphor, 
which  is  taken  from  an  expiatory  rite  connected 
with  tbe  worship  of  Apollo,  whicb  seems  to 
have  beeo  a  frequent  poetical  image.  At  Myti- 
lene  S^ho  appears  to  have  been  the  centre  of 
a  female  literary  society,  most  of  the  members 
of  which  were  her  pupils  in  poetry,  fashion, 
and  gallantry.  Modern  writers  have  indeed  at- 
tempted to  prove  that  the  moral  character  of 
Sappho  was  free  from  all  reproach ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  read  tbe  fragments  which  remain 
of  her  poetry  without  being  forced  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  female  who  could  write 
such  poetry  could  not  be  the  pure  and  virtuous 
woman  which  her  modem  apologists  pretend. 
Of  her  poetical  genius,  however,  there  can  not 
be  a  question.  The  ancient  writers  agree  in 
expressing  the  most  unbounded  admiration  for 
hei  poetry.  Already  in  her  own  age  the  reci- 
tation of  one  of  her  poems  so  affected  Solon 
that  he  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  team  i» 
before  he  died.  Her  lyric  poems  formed  nine 
hooks,  but  of  these  only  fragments  have  comti 
down  to  us.   Tbe  most  important  is  aeplen^id 
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•de  to  Apbriniite  <VeBua),  of  wliich  we  perhaps  ' 
possess  the  whole.  The  tiest  separate  edition  , 
oftiie  fragments  is  by  Neue,  Berol,  1837. 

SARAMCiE,  SARAHOiB,  or  Saranobs  {'Sopuyyai, 
lapayytc;,  Herod.),  a  people  of  Sogdiana. 

SarIvus  (now  Saar),  a  small  rirer  in  Gaul, 
flowing  into  the  Mosella  on  its  right  bank. 

SabdXnIpalus  (Zup^avuiraAof),  the  last  king 
of  the  Assyrian  empire  of  Ninus  or  Nineveh, 
noted  fur  his  luxury,  licentiousness,  and  eSem- 
inacy.  He  passed  hia  time  in  bis  palace  un- 
sern  by  anj  of  his  subjects,  dressed  in  female 
apparel,  and  surrounded  by  concubines.  At 
length  Arbaces,  satrap  of  Media,  and  Belesya, 
the  noblest  of  the  Chaldean  priests,  resolved  to 
renounce  allegiance  to  such  a  worthless  mon- 
arch, and  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  formidable 
army  against  Nineveb.  But  all  of  a  sudden  the 
efleuiinate  prince  threw  off*  his  luxurious  hab- 
its, and  appeared  an  undaunted  warrior.  Placing 
himself  at  the  bead  of  bis  troops,  be  twice  de- 
feated the  rebels,  but  was  at  length  worsted  and 
abliged  to  abut  himself  up  in  nineveh.  Here 
be  sustained  a  siege  for  two  years,  till  at  length, 
finding  it  impossible  to  bold  out  any  longer,  he 
collected  all  hia  treasures,  wives,  and  concu- 
bines, and  placing  them  on  an  immense  pile 
which  he  had  constructed,  set  it  on  fire,  and 
thus  destroyed  both  himself  and  them.  The 
enemies  then  obtained  possession  of  the  city. 
This  is  the  account  of  Ctesias,  which  has  been 
preserved  by  Diodoros  Sieulus,  and  which  has 
been  followed  by  most  subsequent  writers  and 
chronologists.  The  death  of  Sardanapalus  and 
the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire  is  placed  B.C. 
876.  Modern  writers,  however,  have  shown 
that  the  whole  narrative  of  Ctesias  is  mythical, 
and  must  not  be  received  as  a  genuine  history. 
The  legend  of  Sardanapalus,  who  so  strangely 
appears  at  one  time  sunk  in  the  lowest  effem- 
inacy, and  Immediately  afterward  an  heroic  war- 
rior, has  probably  arisen  from  his  being  the  same 
witli  the  god  Sandon,  who  was  worshipped  ex- 
tensively in  Asia,  both  as  a  heroic  and  a  fe- 
male divinity.  The  account  of  Ctesias  is  also 
in  direct  contradiction  lo  Herodotus  and  the 
writers  of  the  OldTestament.  Herodotas  plaws 
the  revolt  of  the  Medes  from  the  Assyrians  about 
710,  but  relates  that  an  AssyrUn  kingdom  still 
continued  to  exist,  which  was  not  destroyed 
till  the  capture  of  Nineveh  by  the  Median  king 
Cyaxares,  about  606.  Further,  the  writers  of 
the  Old  Testament  represent  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire in  its  glory  in  the  eighth  century  before  the 
Christian  era.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
PulfTiglath-pileser,  Shalmaneser,  and  Sennach- 
erib appear  as  powerful  kings  of  Assyria,  who, 
not  contented  with  their  previous  dominions, 
subdued  Tfirael,  Phoenicia,  and  the  surrounding 
countries.  In  order  to  reconcile  these  state- 
ments with  those  of  Ctesias,  modern  writers 
have  invented  two  Assyrian  kingdoms  at  Nin- 
eveh, one  which  vas  destroyed  on  the  death 
of  Sardanapalus,  and  another  which  was  estab- 
lished after  that  event,  and  fell  on  the  capture 
of  Nineveh  by  Cyaxares.   But  this  is  a  purely 

fratuitous  assumption,  unsupported  by  any  evi- 
ence.   We  nave  only  records  of  one  Assyrian 
empire  and  of  odo  destruction  of  Nineveh. 

Sasdrmibds,  a  branch  of  Monnt  Taaras,  ez- 
innding  southwird  on  the  bgnlera  of  Pisidk 
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and  Pamphylia  as  far  as  Pi  asella  in  Lye  ft, 

whence  it  was  continued  in  the  chain  called 
Climax.  It  divided  the  district  of  Milyas  fioin 
Fisidia  Proper. 

Sardgnb  {Sapdivri)t  a  mountain  of  Mjsia, 
north  of  the  Hermus,  near  Cyme.  "The  towt 
of  Neontichos  was  built  on  Its  side. 

[SAsnia.    Vid,  SiBDis.] 

Sabdi.    Vid.  Sardihia. 

[Sardica,  also  called  Ulpia  Saxdica  (now 
Triadilia,  near  Sophia),  a  cily  of  Mcesia  Supe- 
rior, in  a  plain  watered  by  the  River  (Escus.  It 
derived  its  name  Ulpia  troto  the  inhabitants  of 
Ulpia,  in  Dacia  Trajani,  havipg  been  transfer- 
red thither.  In  its  vicinity*the  Emperor  Max- 
tmian  was  born,  and  it  was  also  famous  for  a 
oooncU  held  there.] 

SabdTnIa  a  Sapdu  or  Zapduv,  G.  ^apdovo^ 
D.  ^ofiSot,  A.  Sapda  :  snbaequently  SapSuria, 
iapdavia,  or  Sapdijuia :  Za/xJ^to; ,  ^apHviof,  £0/^ 
Juviof,  Sardas;  now  Sardirtia),  a  large  island 
in  the  Mediterranean,  is  in  shape  in  the  form  of 
a  parallelogram,  upward  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  nautical  miles  in  length  from  north  la 
south,  with  an  average  breadth  of  sixty.  It 
was  regarded  by  tbe  ancients  as  the  lai^est  of 
the  Mediterranean  islands,  and  this  opioloa, 
though  usually  considered  an  error,'  is  now 
found  to  be  correct,  since  it  appears  by  actual 
admeasurement  that  Sardinia  is  a  little  larger 
than  Sicily.  Sardinia  lies  in  almost  a  central 
position  between  Spain,  Gaul,  Italy,  and  Africa. 
The  ancients  derived  its  name  from  Sardas,  a 
son  of  Hercules,  who  was  worshipped  in  the 
island  under  the  name  of  Sardut  pater.  The 
Greeks  called  it  Jchnuia  Clx^oHaa),  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  print  of  a  foot,  and  Sandmlii- 
tit  {'Lav&aXiuTit),  ftoxa  its  likeness  to  a  sandaL 
A  chain  of  mountains  runs  along  the  whole  of 
tbe  eastern  side  of  the  island  from  north  to 
south,  oecapying  about  one  third  of  its  smrfaoe. 
These  mountains  were  called  by  the  aneirats 
insani  Montes,  a  came  which  they  probably  de- 
rived from  their  wild  and  savage  appearance, 
and  from  their  being  the  haunt  of  nomerous 
robbers.  In  the  western  and  southern  parts  of 
Sardinia  there  are  nomerons  plains,  interaecied 
by  ranges  of  smaller  hills ;  but  this  part  of  tbe 
island  was  in  antiquity,  as  in  the  present  day, 
exceedir^ly  unhealthy.  Tbe  principal  rivers 
are  the  Termus  (now  Termo)  in  the  north,  the 
Thyrsus  (now  Orittano)  on  the  west  (the  larg- 
est river  in  the  island),  and  the  Flumen  Sacrum 
(now  Urat)  and  the  Scepms  (now  FlumeTidoao) 
on  the  east.  The  chief  towns  in  tbe  island 
were,  on  tbe  northern  coast,  Tibula  (now  Portt 
Polio)  and  Turns  Libyssonis  ;  on  the  soutbeTD 
coast.  Sulci  and  Caralis  (now  Cagliari) ;  oa  tbe 
eastern  coast,  Olbia ;  and  in  the  interior,  Cor- 
nuB  (now  Corneto)  and  Nora  (now  JVurri).  Sar- 
dinia was  very  fertile,  but  was  not  extensively 
cultivated,  in  consequence  of  tbe  uncivilised 
duraoter  of  its  inhabitants.  StiU,  the  plains  in 
the  western  and  southern  parts  of  tbe  ishail 
produced  a  great 'quantity  of  com,  of  which  a 
large  quantity  was  exported  to  Rome  every 
year.  Among  the  products  of  the  island,  onS  of 
the  most  celebrated  was  the  Sardoniea  keriOf  a 
poisonous  plant,  which  was  said  to  prodncs  fa- 
tal convulsions  in  the  person  who  ate  of  it. 
These  tMnvnlsious  agitated  aod  distorted  toa 
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mnuth  80  that  the  person  appeared  to  laugh, 
thoLgh  in  excruciating  pain ;  hence  the  well- 
known  rixiM  Sardmieua.  No  plant  possessing 
these  properties  is  found  at  present  in  Sardinia ; 
and  it  is  n^t  impossible  that  the  whole  tale  may 
have  arisen  from  a;  iece  of  bad  etymology,  since 
we  find  mention  in  Homer  of  the  lap6avioc  yt- 
/tfr  which  can  not  have  any  reference  to  Sar- 
dinia, but  is  probably  connected  with  the  verb 
aalfietv,  "to  grin."  Another  of  the  principal 
prudutitinns  of  Sardinia  was  its  wool,  which  was 
obtained  from  a  breed  of  domestic  animals  be- 
tween a  sheep  and  a  goat,  called  muattuma. 
The  skins  of  these  animals  were  used  by  the 
inhabitants  as  clothes,  whence  we  find  them 
ofien  called  Pelliii  and  Mattrueatt.  Sardinia 
also  contained  a  large  quantity  of  the  precious 
metals,  especially  silver,  the  mines  of  which 
were  worked  in  antiquity  to  a  great  extent. 
There  were  likewise  numerous  mineral  springs, 
and  large  quantities  of  salt  were  mannfaetured 
on  the  western  and  sootbem  coasts.  The  pop- 
ulation of  Sardinia  was  of  a  veiy  mixed  kind. 
To  what  race  the  original  inhabitants  belonged 
we  are  not  informed  ;  hut  it  appears  that  Phcs- 
nicians,  Tyrrhenians,  and  Carthaginians  settled 
in  the  island  at  different  periods.  The  Greeks 
are  also  said  to  have  planted  colonies  in  the 
island,  bat  this  account  is  very  suspicious.  The 
first  Greek  colony  is  said  to  hare  been  led  by 
lolaus,  a  son  of  Hercules,  and  from  him  a  tribe 
in  the  island,  called  Tidai  ('loAaoi,  'lokattot,  '\o- 
Xael^),  or  Ritiuet  ('IXteZf)  derived  their  name. 
These  were  some  of  the  most  ancient  inhabit- 
ants  of  Sardinia,  and  were  probably  not  of  Greek, 
but  Tyrrhenian  origin.  Their  name  is  still  pre- 
served  in  the  modem  town  of  Iliela,  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  western  coast.  We  also  find  in  the 
island  Corti,  who  had  crossed  over  ftvm  Corsi- 
ca, and  Balari,  who  were  probably  descendants 
of  the  Iberian  and  Libyan  mercenaries  of  the 
Carthaginians,  who  revolted  from  the  latter  in 
the  first  Punic  war,  and  settled  in  the  mount- 
ains. At  a  later  time  all  these  names  became 
merged  under  the  general  appellation  of  Sabdi. 
although,  even  in  the  Roman  period,  we  still 
find  mention  of  several  tribes  in  the  island  un- 
der distinct  names.  The  Sardi  are  described 
as  a  rude  and  savage  people,  addicted  to  thiev- 
ery and  lying.  Sardinia  was  known  to  the 
Greeks  as  early  as  B.C.  600,  since  we  find  that 
Histicus  of  Miletus  promised  Darius  that  he 
would  render  the  island  of  Sardo  tributary  to 
his  power.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Carthagin- 
ians at  an  early  period,  and  continued  in  their 
possession  till  the  end  of  the  first  Funic  war. 
Shortly  after  this  event,'  the  Romans  availed 
themselves  of  the  dangerous  war  which  the 
Carthaginians  were  carrying  on  against  their 
mercenaries  in  Africa  to  take  possession  of 
Sardinia,  B.C.  238.  It  was  now  formed  into  a 
Roman  province,  under  the  government  of  a 
prstor :  but  a  large  portion  oiit  was  only  nom- 
inally subject  to  the  Romans,  and  it  was  not 
till  after  many  years  and  numerous  revolts  that 
the  inhabitants  submitted  to  the  Roman  domin- 
ion. It  was  after  one  of  these  revolts  that  so 
many  Sardinians  were  thrown  upon  the  slave- 
market  as  to  give  rise  to  the  proverb  "  Sardi 
venales,"  to  indicate  any  cheap  and  worthless 
comuoditT.    In  Ihct,  the  inhabitants  of  the 


mountains  in  the  eastern  side  uf  the  island 

were  never  completely  subdued,  and  gave  trou- 
ble to  the  Romans  even  in  the  time  of  Tibe 
rius.  Sardinia  continued  to  belong  to  the  Ro- 
man empire  till  the  fi(\h  century,  when  it  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Vandals. 

SirdIb  or  SiSDRi  (oi  Xupdeif,  Ion.  Supdwt, 
contracted  ^apitf :  Otpdiot,  tapdiav6(.  Ion.  Zap- 
dtijvo^,  Sardianus :  ruins  at  Sari),  one  of  the 
Most  ancient  and  famous  cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  the  capital  of  the  great  Lydian  monarchy, 
stood  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  rich  valley 
of  the  Hermus,  at  the  northern  foot  of  Mount 
Tmolus,  on  the  little  River  Pactolus,  thirty  sta- 
dia (three  geographical  miles)  south  of  tlie  junc- 
tion of  that  river  with  the  Hermus.  On  a  lofty 
precipitous  rock,  forming  an  outpost  of  the  range 
of  Tmolus,  was  the  almost  impregnable  citadel, 
which  some  suppose  to  be  the  Hyde  of  Homer, 
who,  though  he  never  mentions  the  Lydians  or 
Sardis  by  name,  speaks  of  Mount  Tmolus  and 
the  Lake  of  Gyges.  The  erection  of  this  cita- 
del was  ascribed  to  Males,  an  ancient  king  of 
Lydia.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  triple  wall,  and 
contained  the  palace  and  treasury  of  the  I^yd 
ian  kings.  At  the  downfall  of  the  Lydian  em- 
pire it  resisted  all  the  attacks  of  Cyrus,  and 
was  only  taken  by  surprise.  The  story  is  told 
by  Herodotus,  who  relates  other  legends  of  the 
fortress.  The  rest  of  the  eity,  which  stood  on 
the  plain  on  both  sides  of  the  Pactolus,  was 
very  slightly  built,  and  was  repeatedly  bamed 
down,  first  by  the  Cimmerians,  then  by  the 
Greeks  in  the  great  Ionic  revolt,  and  again,  in 
part  at  least,  by  Antiocbus  the  Great ;  but  on 
each  occasion  it  was  restored.  For  its  history 
as  the  cuiital  of  the  Lydian  monarchy,  tid. 
Lydia.-  Under  the  Persian  and  Oreco-Syrian 
empires,  it  was  the  residence  of  the  satrap  of 
Lydia.  The  rise  of  Pergamus  greatly  dimin- 
ished its  importance  ;  but  under  the  Romans  it 
was  still  a  considerable  city,  and  the  seat  of  a 
conveotus  juridicus.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
it  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, but  it  was  restored  by  the  emperor's  aid. 
It  was  one  of  the  earliest  seats  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  one  of  the  seven  churches  of  the 
province  of  Asia,  to  which  St.  John  addressed 
the  Apocalypse  ;  but  the  apostle's  language  im- 
plies that  the  church  at  Sardis  had  already  sunk 
into  almost  hopeless  decay  (Rev.,  iii.,  1,  foil.). 
In  the  wars  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  city  was 
entirely  destroyed,  and  its  site  now  presents  one 
of  the  most  melancholy  scenes  of  desolation  to 
be  found  among  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities 
Though  its  remains  extend  over  a  large  sur- 
face on  the  plain,  they  scarcely  present  an  ob- 
ject of  importance,  except  two  or  three  Ionic 
columns,  belonging  probably  to  a  celebrated 
temple  of  Cybele.  The  chief  of  the  other  re- 
mains are  those  of  a  theatre,  stadium,  and  a 
building  supposed  to  be  the  senate-house.  Tho 
triple  wall  of  the  acropolis  can  still  be  traced, 
and  some  of  its  lofty  towers  are  standing.  The 
necropolis  of  the  city  stood  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lake  of  Gyges  {vid.  Gvqmvm  Lacds),  near  which 
the  sepulchre  ofAlyattes  may  still  be  seen-  Vid 
Altattib. 

Sasdodh  or  SaKdohIcux  Mais  (rd  Zapd^os 
or  Zapiuviov  niXayofi,  the  part  of  the  Mediter- 
I  Taneaa  Sea  on  the  west  and  south  of  Sardinia' 
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leparateil  from  the  Libyan  Sea  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  promontory  LilybBeum  in  Sicily. 

[Sardus,  a  son  of  Hercules.    Vid.  Sardhtia,] 

[Sasb,  a  village  of  the  Maronits  ta  Thrace, 
mentioned  by  Livy  (xxxviii.,  41}.] 

Sahpta  or  Sabephtha  l^upe^Oa,  Sapeirra, 
Zdpanra:  in  the  Old  Testament,  Zarephath: 
now  Sara/end,  Serphant,  or  Tzarpkand),  a  city 
orphienicta,  about  ten  miles  south  of  Sidon,  to 
ti>3  territory  of  which  it  belonged  ;  well  knowi 
as  the  scene  of  two  miracles  of  Elijah  (1  Kings, 
xrii.).   It  was  celebrated  for  its  wine. 

SaboCtIa  (now  Strel  or  Strejf),  a  tribatary  of 
the  Marosch),  a  rirer  in  Dacia,  on  which  was 
situated  the  residence  of  Decelralua. 

SakIphi  Montkb  (ra  Sdpt^a  6p^  :  now  Haza- 
rek  Mountains),  a  mountain- range  of  Central 
Asia,  separating  Margiana  oo  tbe  north  from 
Aria  on  the  soath,  and  forming  a  western  pari 
of  the  great  ebata  of  the  Indian  Caacasus, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  a  prolangation 
through  Central  Asia  of  tbe  chain  of  Anti-Tau> 
rus. 

Sarhata  or  Saurohata  (Sap/taroi,  Strabo; 
^avpofidrai,  Herod.),  a  people  of  Asia,  dwelling 
on  the  northeast  of  the  PalusMseotis  (now  Sea 
of  Azov),  east  of  the  River  Tanats  (now  Don), 
which  separated  them  from  the  Scythians  of 
Earopc.  This  is  the  account  of  Herodotus, 
who  tells  ua  that  the  Sarmatians  were  allied 
to  the  Scythians,  and  spoke  a  corrupted  form 
of  the  Scythian  language  ;  and  that  their  origin 
was  ascribed  to  the  intercourse  of  Scythians 
with  Amazons.  Strabo  also  places  tbe  Sau< 
roroaiK  between  the.Tanala  and  the  Caspian ; 
bat  be  elsewhere  uses  the  word  io  the  much 
more  extended  sense,  in  which  it  was  used  by 
the  Romans  and  by  tbe  later  geographers.  Vii. 
Sarhatia. 

Sarmatia  (4  Xapftaria :  Xap/tarai,  Xavpoftd- 
rai  •  the  eastern  part  of  Poland,  and  southern 
part  of  JZMfia  in  Europe},  a  name  first  need  by 
Mela  for  the  part  of  Northern  Europe  and  Asia 
extending  from  the  Vistula  (now  Wisla)  and  the 
Sarhatici  Monteb  on  the  west,  which  divided 
it  from  Germany,  to  the  Rha  (now  Volga)  op 
the  east,  which  divided  it  from  Scythia  ;  bound- 
ed on  tbe  southwest  and  south  by  the  rivers 
[ster  (now  Danube),  Tibiscus  (now  TheUt),  and 
Fyras  ^now  DnieiUr),  which  divided  it  from 
Pannonia  and  Dacia,  and,  farther,  by  the  Euxiae, 
and  beyond  it  by  Mount  Caocasua,  which  di- 
vided it  from  Colchis,  Iberia,  and  Albania  ;  and 
extending  on  the  north  as  far  as  the  Baliic  and 
the  unknown  regions  of  Northern  Europe.  Tbe 
part  of  this  country  which  lies  in  Europe  just 
corresponds  to  the  Scythia  of  Herodotus.  The 
peo[de  from  whom  the  name  of  Sarmatia  was 
derived  inhabited  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
country.  Vid.  SARSATiB.  Tbe  greater  part  of 
it  was  peopled  by  Scythian  trilKs ;  but  some 
of  the  inhabitants  of  its  western  part  seem  to 
have  been  of  German  origin,  as  the  Ybnedi  on 
the  Baliic,  and  the  Iazyoxs,  Rhoxolahi,  and 
Hahaxobii  in  Southern  Xugm  ;  tbe  chief  of  the 
other  tribes  west  of  the  Tana'is  were  tbe  Alauni 
or  Alani  ScythiB,  a  Scythian  people  who  came 
3ut  of  Asia  and  settled  in  the  central  parts  of 
SuMsia.  Vid.  Alani.  The  people  east  of  the 
Tanals  were  not  of  sufficient  importance  in  an- 
sient  history  to  require  specific  mention  The 
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whole  country  was  divided  by  the  River  Tanalk 
(now  Don)  into  two  parts,  called  respectively 
Sarmatia  Eurupsea  and  Sarmatia  Asiatics  (7  i\ 
^ifpuiry  and  ^  iv  'Aal^  Sap/iaria) ;  bnt  it  shiiiilr 
be  observed  that,  according  to  the  modern  di- 
vision of  the  continent,  the  whole  of  Sarmatia 
belongs  to  Europe.  It  should  also  be  noticed 
that  tbo  ChersonesQS  Taurica  (now  Crimea). 
though  falling  within  tlie  specified  limits,  was 
not  considered  as  a  part  of  Sarmatia,  bat  as  a 
separate  country. 

SarkatIca  Poktjb  {ai  ^t^arutat  iruXai  - 
now  Fata  of  Dariel),  the  central  pass  of  the 
Caucasus,  leading  from  Iberia  to  Sarmatia.  It 
was  more  commonly  called  Caucasie  Portie. 
Vid.  Caucasdb.  It  was  also  called  Caspite  Pnr- 
tie,  apparently  through  a  confusion  with  the  pass 
of  that  name  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Cauca- 
sus. Vid.  OAsn.s  PoRTiB.  Tb6  remains  of 
an  ancient  wall  are  still  seen  in  the  pass. 

Sarhatici  Moktis  (ra  ^apparuca  6p^:  part 
of  the  G^rpaikian  Mouniaint),  a  range  of  mount- 
ains in  Central  Europe,  eltending  from  the 
sources  of  the  Vistula  to  the  Danube,  between 
Germany  on  the  west  and  Sarmatia  on  ^e  east. 

Sarhaticvs  OcEAiros  and  Pontus,  SarmIti- 
cim  Mars  C^ap/ittTUcdc  6Keta'6i  :  now  Baltic),  a 
great  sea,  washing  the  northern  coast  of  Euro- 
pean Sarmatia. 

[Sarhbmtus,  a  runaway  slave,  employed  by 
Maecenas  as  a  scribe,  and  forming  one  of  his 
train  on  the  Bmndisian  journey  so  humorous- 
ly described  by  Horace  (Sat.,  i.,  5,  63,  iqq.)  ] 

[Sarmia  (now  Gxerjuey),  an  island  of  tbe  .At- 
lantic Ocean,  lying  in  the  channel  between  Gal- 
lia and  Britaania.] 

Sarhizbobtkdsa  (near  Vaehely,  also  called 
Graditebte,  ruins),  one  of  the  most  important 
towns  of  Dacia,  and  the  residence  of  its  kings, 
was  situated  on  the  River  Sargetia  (now  Strt. 
or  Strey).  It  was  subsequently  a  Roman  colo- 
ny under  the  name  of  CoUmia  Vlpia  Traiaam 
Aug.,  and  the  capital  of  the  province  in  which 
a  legion  had  its  bead-quarters. 

Sarndb  (now  Sarno),  a  river  in  Campania, 
flowing  by  Nuceria,  and  falling  into  the  Siona 
Puteolaous  near  Pompeii.  Its  course  was 
changed  by  tbe  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius. 
A.D.  79.  On  its  banks  dwelt  a  people  named 
Sarrastes,  who  are  said  to  have  migrated  from 
Peloponnesus. 

SABoif  (£dpat> :  in  tbe  Old  Testament,  Sharon), 
a  most  beautiful  and  fertile  plain  of  Palestine, 
extending  along  the  coast  north  of  Joppa  toward 
Cssarea ;  celebrated  for'  its  pastures  and  its 
flowers. 

SaromIcus  Sinus  {'ZapuvtKot  xtiAirof,  also  v6- 
poct  iriAayofi  and  novrot :  now  Gulf  of  Egina), 
a  l»y  of  tbe  .lEgean  Sea  lying  between  Attica 
and  Argolis,  and  commencing  between  tbe 
promontory  of  Sunium  in  Attica  and  that  of 
Scylleaum  in  Argolis.  It  conuins  within  it  the 
islands  ofjEgina  and  Salamia.  Its  name  was 
usually  derived  from  Saron,  king  of  Tnezene, 
who  was  supposed  to  have  been  drowned  in 
this  part  of  tbe  sea  while  swimming  in  pursoM 
of  a  stag. 

Sarpedon  {ZapitnAtiv).  1.  Son  of  Jupitei 
(Zeus)  and  Europe,  and  brother  of  Minos  and 
Rhadamanthus.  Being  involved  in  a  quarrel 
with  Minoa  about  Miletus,  be  took  refuge  wiik 
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Ctliz.  whom  he  aaaUted  agsuist  the  Lyciaos 
Vid.  MiLETOB.  He  afterward  became  king  of 
the  Lycians,  and  Jupiter  (Zens)  f^ranted  him  the 
privilege  of  living  three  generations. — 3.  Son  of 
.  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Laodamia,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  Evander  and  Deidamia.  and  a  brother 
of  Clarus  and  Themon,  was  a  Ljcian  prince. 
In  the  Trojan  war  be  was  an  ally  of  the  Tro- 
jans, and  distinf^ished  himself  by  bis  valor, 
hut  was  alun  b>  i'litroclos.  ApoHo,  by  the  com- 
mand uf  Jupiter  (Zeus),  cleansed  Sarpedon's 
body  from  blood  and  dust,  covered  it  with  am- 
brosia,  and  gave  it  to  Sleep  and  Death  to  carry 
into  Lycia,  there  to  be  honorably  buried. 

Sarpiuuh  Prqhohtobidh  (Sapirniavta  axpa : 
now  Ca^  LitMn  «f  Aapsi),  a  promontory  of 
Cilicia,  in  longitude  84°  eaat,  ei^ty  stadia  west 
of  the  month  of  the  Calycadnus.  In  the  peace 
between  the  Romans  and  Antiochus  the  Great, 
the  western  boundary  of  the  Syrian  kingdom 
was  fixed  here. 

Sabpci>$m!um  PKoHONTotttuii  ^opui^duvi^ 
itpa),  a  promontory  of  Thrace,  between  the 
moaths  of  the  riveis  Helas  and  Ergtnus,  oppo- 
site the  island  of  Imbros. 

SABBASTBa.    Fid.  Sabndb. 

Sabs  (now  Sar),  a  small  river  on  the  western 
coast  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  between  the 
Promontorium  Nerium  and  the  Minios. 

SARBi:fA  (Sarsinas.  -itis :  now  Sarsina),  an 
ancient  town  of  Umbria,  on^the  River  Sapis, 
southwest  of  Ariminam,  and  subseqoently  a  Ro- 
man muoicipinm,  celebrated  as  the  birth-place 
of  the  comic  poet  Plaotns. 

SAtuB  (6  Xapo^ :  now  Seihan),  a  considerable 
river  in  the  southeast  of  Asia  Minor.  Rising 
in  the  Anti-Taurus,  in  the  centre  of  Cappadocia, 
it  flows  south  past  Comana  to  tht  borders  of 
Cilieia,  where  it  reesiTes  a  western  tmncfa  that 
haa  ran  nearly  mrallel  to  It ;  and  thence,  flow- 
ing through  Cilisia  Oampestris  in  a  winding 
course,  it  falls  into  the  aea  a  little  eaat  of  the 
month  of  the  Cydnus,  and  southeast  of  Tarsus. 
Xenophon  gives  three  plethra  (three  hundred 
and  three  feet)  for  its  width  at  its  month. 

[Saibbna.  1.  The  name  of  two  writers,  fa- 
ther and  son,  on  agriculture,  who  lived  in  the 
time  between  Cato  and  Varro.— S.  C.  and  P., 
two  brothera,  who  served  luder  Julius  Caaar 
in  the  African  war,  B.C.  46,  and  one  of  whom 
is  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  a  friend  of  Antonius 
and  OctaviRDUs  aAer  the  death  of  Cnsar.'] 

Saso  or  Sasonis  Insula  (now  SasmOj  Satto- 
to,  Saata),  a  small  rocky  iabuid  off  the  coast  of 
Il^ria,  north  of  the  Acroeennidan  promontory, 
mneb  frequented  by  pirates. 

SabpIbbs,  or  .1,  or  Sapibbs  (Idartipec,  £iur- 
weipol,  Idittipe^,  idirxeipet),  a  Scythian  people 
of  Asia,  south  of  Colchis  and  north  of  Media,  in 
an  inland  position  (t.  e.  in  Armenia)  according 
to  Herodotus,  but,  according  to  others,  on  the 
eoast  of  the  Euzioe. 

SassanIdji,  the  name  of  a  dynasQr  which 
reigned  in  Persia  fnnn  AD.  336  to  A.D.  651. 
1.  Abtaxbbxbb  (the  Abdibbib  or  Abobhib  of 
the  Persians),  the  founder  of  the  dynas^of  thu 
Sassanidae,  reigned  A.D.  339-240.  He  was  a 
son  of  one  Babek,  an  inferior  officer,  who  was 
the  son  of  Sassan,  perhaps  a  person  of  some 
consequence,  since  his  royal  descendants  chose 
to  call  themselves  after  him   Artaxerxei  bac 


served  with  dietinction  in  the  army  of  Ar< 
tahanus,  the  king  of  Fartbia,  was  rewarded 
with  ingratitude,  and  took  revenge  in  revolt. 
He  obtained  assistance  from  several  grandees 
and  having  met  with  success,  claimed  the 
throne  on  the  plea  of  being  descended  from  the 
ancient  kings  of  Persia,  the  progeny  of  the  groat 
Cyrus.  TIm  people  warmly  supported  bis  cause, 
as  be  declared  himself  the  ehampioa  of  the  an- 
oient  Persian  religion.  In  236  Artahanus  was 
defeated  in  a  decisive  battle,  and  Artaierxes 
thereupon  assumed  the  pompous  but  national 
title  of  "  King  of  Kings."  One  of  his  first  leg- 
islative acts  was  the  restoration  of  the  pure  re- 
ligion of  Zoroaster  and  the  worship  of  fire.  The 
reigning  branch  of  the  Parthian  Araacidn  was 
exterminated,  bat  some  collateral  branches  were 
suffered  to  live  and  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
Persian  grandees,  who,  along  with  the  Magi, 
formed  a  sort  of  senate.  '  Having  succeeded  in 
establishing  his  authority  at  home,  Artazerxes 
demanded  from  ttie  Emperor  Alexander  Severus 
the  immediate  cession  of  all  those  portions  of 
the  Roman  empire  that  bad  belonged  to  PeraJa 
in  the  time  of  Cyras  and  Xerxes,  that  is,  t'.ie 
whole  of  the  Roman  possessions  in  Asia  as 
well  as  Egypt.  An  immediate  war  between 
the  two  empires  was  the  direct  consequence. 
After  a  severe  contest,  peace  was  restored, 
shortly  after  the  murder  of  Alexander  in  237, 
each  nation  retaining  the  possessions  which 
they  hebl  before  the  breaking  oat  of  the  war.— 
2.  Sapob  I.  (SaAPQR),  the  son  and  successor  of 
ArUxerxea  I-,  reigned  240-273.  He  carried  on 
war  first  against  Gordian  and  afterward  against 
Valerian.  The  latter  emperor  was  defeated  by 
Sapor,  taken  prisoner,  and.fcept  in  captivity  fur 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  After  the  capture  of 
Valerian,  Sapor  conqoerad  Syria,  destnjyed  An- 
tioch,  and,  having  made  himself  master  of  the 
passes  in  the  Taurus,  laid  Tarsus  in  ashes,  and 
took  Cfesarea.  His  further  progress  was  stop- 
ped by  Odenatbus  and  Zenobia,  who  drove  the 
king  back  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  founded  a 
new  empire,  over  which  they  ruled  at  Palmyra, 
In  bis  reign  lived  the  celebrated  Mani,  who,  en- 
deavoring to  amiilgamate  the  Christian  and  Zo- 
roastriaa  religions,  gave  rise  to  the  famous  sect 
of  tbo  Manicbsansi  irtio  si»ead  over  the  whole 
East,  exposing  themselves  to  most  sanguinary 
persecutions  m>m  both  Christians  and  fire-wor- 
shippers. — 3.  HoawBDAB  I.  (Horhdz),  son  of 
the  preceding,  who  reigned  only  one  year,  and 
died  374. — 1.  Vabanbs  or  Vababahbb  I.  (Bah- 
BAM  or  Bahabax),  800  of  Hormisdas  I.,  reign- 
ed 274-277.  He  carried  on  unprofitable  wars 
against  Zenobia,  and,  after  her  captivity,  woa 
inTcdved  in  a  contest  with  Aarelian,  whit^, 
however,  was  not  attended  with  any  serious  re- 
sults, on  account  of  the  sudden  death  of  Aure- 
lian  in  276.  In  bis  reign  the  celebrated  Mani 
was  put  to  death. — 6.  Vabarbb  II.  (Barbak), 
son  of  Varanes  I.,  reigned  277-294.  He  was 
defeated  by  Carus,  who  took  both  Seleucia  and 
Otesiphon,  and  his  dominions  were  only  saved 
from  further  conquests  by  the  sudden  death  of 
Caros  (288).— 6.  Vabanzb  III.  (Barbau),  elder 
son  of  Varanes  II.,  died  after  a  reign  of  eight 
months,  294. — 7.  Narses  (Nabsi).  younger  son 
of  Varanes  11.,  reigned  294r-303.  He  ca.riet! 
on  a  formitUthle  war  against  the  Emperoi  Di» 
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deiian  The  Roman  army  waa  commanded  by 
Oalsriiu  Casar,  wbo  in  the  first  campaign  (398) 
sasttiaed  most  signal  defeata  in  Mesuputaroia, 
and  fled  in  disgrace  to  Antionh.  In  the  second 
campaign  Narses  was  defeated  with  great  loss, 
and  was  obliged  to  cnnclude  a  peace  with  the 
Romans,  by  which  he  ceded  to  Diocletian  Mes- 
opotamia, five  smal.  provinces  beyond  the  Ti- 
gris, the  kingdom  of  Annenia,  some  adjacent 
Median  districts,  and  the  aupremacy  over  Iberia, 
the  kings  of  which  were  heneefoith  under  the 
protection  of  Rome.  In  803  Narses  abdicated 
in  favor  of  his  son,  and  died  soon  afterward. — 
8.  HoRKiBDAS  II.  (HoBxoz),  soH  ofNarses,  reign- 
ed 303-310.  Daring  his  reign  nothing  of  im- 
portance happened  regarding  Rome. — 9.  Sapor 
II.  PoaTVHoa  (SHiruR),  son  of  Hormisdas  II., 
was  born  after  the  death  of  bis  father,  and  waa 
crowned  in  hia  mother's  womb,  the  Magi  plac- 
ing  the  diadem  with  great  solemnity  apon  the 
body  of  his  mother.  He  reigned  310-381.  Hia 
reign  was  signalized  by  a  cruel  persecution  of 
the  Christians.  He  carried  on  war  for  many 
years  against  Coostantius  II.  and  hia  successors. 
The  armies  of  Conataotios  were  repeatedly  de- 
feated ;  Julian,  as  is  related  elsewhere  (vU. 
JcuiVDs),  perished  in  battle ;  and  the  war  was 
at  length  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  Jovian 
ceding  to  the  Persians  the  five  provinces  be- 
yond ihe  Tigris,  and  the  fortresses  of  Nisibis, 
Singara,  dec.  Iberia  and  Armenia  were  left  to 
their  &te,  and  were  completely  reduced  by  Sa- 
por in  3C&  and  the  fhllowing  year.  Sapor  has 
been  snmamed  the  Great,  and  no  Persian  king 
had  ever  caused  snch  terror  to  Rome  as  this 
saoDareh. — 10.  Artaxebxcs  II.  (Ardibrir),  the 
successor  of  Sapor  11.,  reigned  381-88B.  He 
was  a  prince  of  royal  blood,  but  was  not  a  son 
of  Sapor — 11.  Sapor  III.  (SaAPtra),  reigned  385 
-390.  He  sent  an  embassy  to  Theodosius  the 
Great,  with  splendid  presents,  which  was  re- 
turned by  a  Greek  embassy  headed  by  Stilicho 
going  to  Persia.  Owing  to  these  diplomatic 
transactions,  an  arrangement  was  made  in  384, 
according  to  which  Armenia  and  Iberia  recov- 
ered their  independence.  —  12.  Varancs  IV. 
(Baexah),  reigned  A-D.  S90-404,  or  perhaps  not 
so  long.  He  was  the  brother  of  Sapor  III.,  and 
founded  Kermanshah,  still  a  flourishing  town. 
—13.  Ybsdioebd  I.  (Ybzdiiisd),  somamed  Ula- 
THiM,  or  the  Siichbr,  eon  or  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, reigned  404-420  or  421.  He  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  tlie  Emperor  Arcadius,  who 
is  said  to  have  appointed  him  the  guardian  of 
his  infant  son  and  succeaaor,  Theodosius  the 
younger.  He  coacladed  a  peace  with  Areadios 
fbr  one  faondred  lears.— 14.  Vabawbs  V.  (Bab- 
RAu),  son  of  Trwligerd  I.,  samamed  Govr,  or 
the  <■  Wild  A  sO  on  account  of  his  passion  for 
the  chase  of  that  animal,  reigned  430  or  421- 
448.  He  persecuted  his  Christian  aubjects  with 
such  severity  that  thousands  ol  them  took  ref- 
uge within  the  Roman  dominions.  He  carried 
on  war  with  Tbeodosina,  which  wae  terminated 
by  a  peace  for  one  hundred  yeara,  which  peace 
lasted  til!  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Anastaaius.  During  the  latter  part 
of  hia  reign  Varanes  carried  on  wars  against 
the  Huns,  Turks,  and  iDdiana,  in  which  he  is 
said  to  have  achieved  those  valorous  deeds  for 
Which  he  has  tver  sinee  cootiauod  to  be  a  fa*  | 
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vorite  hero  in  Persian  poetry.  He  was  aeei- 
dentally  drowned  la  a  deep  well  together  wiili 
'his  horse,  and  neither  man  nor  beast  ever  rose 
again  from  the  fathomless  pit — 15.  Tbcdiobrb 

if.,  son  of  the  preceding,  reigned  448-458.  The 
persecutions  against  the  Christians  were  re- 
newed by  him  with  unheard-of  cruelty.  His  re- 
lations with  Rome  were  peaceful. — 16.  Hoa- 

HISOAS  III.  (HORHUZ),  and,  17.  PeROSKS  (FlROKB), 

SODS  of  the  preceding,  claimed  the  succession, 
and  rose  in  arms  against  each  other.  Peroses 
gained  the  throne  the  assistance  of  the  White 
Huns,  against  whom  he  turned  his  sword  in 
after  yeara.  He  perished  in  a  great  battle  with 
them  in  484,  together  with  all  of  his  sons  ex> 
cept  Pallas  and  Cobades.  —  18.  Pallas  (Pai.- 
LAsu),  wbo  reigned  484-488,  had  to  coatest  the 
throne  with  Cotndes.  He  perished  in  a  battle 
with  his  brother  Cobades  in  488.— IB-  Cobadbs 
(Kobad),  reigned  488-498,  and  again  501  nrSOS- 
531.  The  years  from  498  till  503  were  filled  np 
^  the  short  reign  of,  20.  Zamkb  (Jamaspks). 
The  latter  was  the  brother  of  Cobades,  whom 
be  dethroned,  and  compelled  to  fly  lo  the  Huos, 
with  whose  asslstanee  Cobades  Feeoreied  ha 
throne  about  603.  He  carried  on  war  with  suc- 
cess against  the  Emperor  Anastasius;  but  io 
consequence  of  the  Huns,  who  had  previooslf 
been  his  auxiliaries,  turning  their  arms  against 
him,  he  made  peace  with  Anastasius  in  SOS,  on 
receiving  eleven  yionsand  pounds  of  gold  as  an 
indemnity.  He  also  restored  Mesopotamia  aod 
hia  other  conquests  to  the  Romans,  being  an- 
abte  to  maintain  his  authority  there  on  accooiit 
of  the  protraoted  war  with  the  Huns.  Aboot 
this  time  the  Romans  constructed  the  fortress 
of  Dara,  the  strongest  bulwark  against  Persia, 
and  situated  in  the  very  face  of  Cteaiphon.  The 
war  with  Constantinople  waa  renewed  in  6S1, 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Justin  I. — SI.  Chob- 
S0E6  I.  (Khosro  or  Khosrkw),  snmamsd  -Ne- 
sBiBWAN,  or  *'  the  generous  mind,"  reigned  631- 
679.  He  carried  on  several  wars  against  the 
Romans.  The  firat  war  was  finished  io  532  oi 
633,  Justinian  having  purchased  peace  by  aa 
annual  tribute  of  four  hundred  and  forty  Uioo- 
sand  pieces  of  gold.  One  of  the  conditicms  ot 
Choaroes  was,  that  seven  Greek,  but  pagan 
philoaophers,  who  had  resided  some  time  at  the 
Persian  court,  should  be  allowed  to  live  ia  the 
Roman  empire  vritbout  being  aubject  to  the  im- 
perial lawa  againat  pagans.  The  second  wai 
lasted  from  540  to  561.  Peace  was  conclnded 
on  condition  of  Justinian  promising  an  annual 
tribute  of  forty  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  and  re- 
eeiving,  in  retain,  the  cession  of  the  Persian 
claims  upon  Ctdchis  and  Latica.  The  third 
war  broke  out  in  671,  in  the  reign  of  Josttn  H., 
but  Chosroes  died  before  it  was  concluded. 
Chosroes  waa  one  of  the  greatest  kings  of  Per- 
sia. In  his  protracted  wars  with  the  Romans 
be  disputed  the  field  with  the  conquerors  of 
Africa  and  Italy,  and  with  those  very  generals, 
Tiberius  and  Manrieins,  who  brou^t  Persia  to 
the  brink  of  luin  but  a  few  years  after  his  death. 
His  empire  extended  from  the  Indus  to  lbs  Red 
Sea,  and  targe  tracts  in  Central  Ana,  peitupi 
a  portion  of  Eastern  Europe,  recognized  him 
fur  a  time  as  their  sovereign.  He  received  em- 
bassies and  presents  from  the  remotest  fcii^ 
cf  Asia  and  Africa.   His  internal  goretuneat 
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na  despotic  and  eniel,  bat  of  that  flioi  descrip- 
tiua  which  pleases  Orienlals,  so  tliat  be  still 
lives  ID  the  memory  of  the  Persians  as  a  model 
or  justice.  He  provided  for  all  the  wants  of 
his  subjects ;  and  agriculture,  trade,  and  learn- 
ing were  equally  protected  by  him.  He  caused 
the  best  Greek,  Latia,  and  Indian  works  to  be 
translated  into  Persian. —22.  Hobubdis  IV. 
(HoiHDz),  son  of  Chosroes,  Teigned  679-fi90. 
He  continued  the  war  with  the  Komaos,  which 
bad  heen  bequeathed  him  by  his  father,  but  was 
defeated  successively  by  Mauriciua  and  Hera- 
clius.  Hormisdas  was  deprived  of  his  sight, 
and  subsequently  put  to  death  by  the  Persian 
aristocracy.— S3.  Vabahes  VI.  (Bahbim)  Sbu- 
MH.  a  royal  {Mince,  tuurped  the  thrane  on  the 
death  of  Hormisdas,  and  reigned  fi9<MMl.  Un- 
able to  maintain  the  throne  against  Chosroes, 
who  was  supported  by  the  Emperor  Mauriciua, 
he  fled  to  the  Turks.— 24.  Ckosboks  11.  (Khos- 
BD)  PuRwiz,  reigned  fiftO  or  6dl-628.  He  was 
the  eon  of  Hormisdas  IV.,  and  recovered  bis 
father's  throne  with  tba  awistanoB  of  the  Em- 
peror Mauricias.  After  the  marder  of  Maari- 
cius,  Chosroes  declared  war  against  the  tyrant 
Phocas,  and  met  with  wUraordinaiy  success. 
In  several  successive  campaigns  he  conquer- 
ed Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Asia 
Minor,  and  finally  pitched  bis  camp  at  Cbalce- 
don,  opposite  Constantinople.  At  length  Herac- 
liu8  saved  the  empire  from  the  brink  of  ruin, 
and  in  a  seriea  of  si^eadid  campaigns  not  only 
recovered  the  provinces  which  the  Romans  fa^ 
lost,  but  carried  bis  victorious  arms  into  the 
heart  of  the  Persian  empire.  Borne  down  by 
his  misfortunes,  and  worn  out  by  age  and  fa- 
tigue, Chosroes  resolved,  in  6S8,  to  udicate  in 
iavor  of  his  son  Merdaia;  bat  Shurweh,  or 
Siroes,  his  eldest  son,  bntioipated  his  dsaigD, 
and  at  Uie  bead  of  a  band  of  consi^ratorB  seized 
upon  the  person  of  his  fiiUier,  deposed  him,  and 
put  him  to  death.  The  Orientals  say  that  Chos- 
roes reigned  six  years  too  long.  No  Persian 
king  lived  in  saeh  sptendor  as  Chosroes ;  and 
however  fobuloas  the  Eastern  accoanta  respect- 
ing his  magnificenee  may  be,  th^  are  tnie  in 
the  main,  as  is  attested  by  the  Western  writers. 
—  26.  SiBoiB  (Shibwbh),  leigned  only  eight 
months,  628.  He  concluded  peace  with  the 
Emperor  Heraclius.  The  numerous  captives 
were  restored  on  both  sides.  'Siroes  also  re- 
stored the  holy  cross  which  had  been  taken  at 
the  conqnest  of  Jerosalem.  —86.  Abtaxbrxes 
III.  (Abdubib),  the  tnfimt  sod  of  Siroea,  was 
murdered  a  few  daw  alter  tiie  deatii  of  bis  &- 
tber.  He  was  the  last  male  Sasssnid.  After 
him  the  throne  was  dispated  hy  a  host  of  candi- 
dates of  both  sexes  and  douUful  descent,  who 
had  no  sooner  ascended  the  throne  than  they 
were  hurried  from  it  into  death  or  captivity. 
The  last  king  was  Ybbdubbd  III.,  who  was  de- 
feated and  slain  in  6S1 KaUb,  the  general 
of  the  khalif  Abn-Bekr.  Pnsia  now  became  a 
Hobanmiedan  coootry. 

*  SassSla.  a  town  in  Latiam,  belonging  to  the 
territory  of  Tibar. 

SItIla  (m  SaroAd,  q  £ardAa),  a  considerable 
town  in  the  northeast  of  Armenia  Minor,  im< 
portant  as  the  key  of  the  mountain  passes  into 
Pontns.  It  stood  at  the  junction  of  fbnr  roads 
learting  to  fdacea  od  the  Euzine,  a  little  oorth 


of  the  Euphrates,  in  a  vaUey  somunded  by 
mountains,  three  hundred  and  twenty-Sve  Hiv 
man  miles  from  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  and 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  from  Trapezus. 
Under  the  later  Roman  empire  it  was  (he  sta- 
tion of  the  fifteenth  legion.  Notwitlwtanding 
the  above  indications,  its  site  has  not  yet  bosA 
identified  with  '^rlainty. 

Satarcrjs.  a  Scythian  tribe  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Taurie  Chersotweus. 

[SATiarss  {Zardavv!),  a  Persian,  son  of  Te 
aspes,  sentenced  by  Xerxes  to  be  impaled  foi 
having  oflbred  violence  to  the  daughter  of  Zo- 
pyrus,  the  son  of  Megabyzus :  this  punishment 
was  remitted  on  condition  of  his  circumoavi- 

tating  Africa.  He  set  sail  aeeordin^y  from 
igypt,  passed  through  the  Straits  of  Gibrsltar, 
and  continued  his  voyage  for  a  considerable 
time  southward,  but  at  length  became  discour- 
aged, and  returned  home.  Xerxes  thereupon 
caused  the  original  sentence  to  he  executed.] 

SaticDla  (Saticulanus),  a  town  of  Samnium, 
situated  upon  a  mountain  on  the  froo tiers  of 
Campania,  probably  upon  one  of  the  furtliesi 
heights  of  the  monnlain  chain  of  CajKtzo.  It 
was  conqoered  by  tbe  Rnnaos  and  colonised 
B.C.  S13. 

SatnISIs  (SorvKieir  :  now  Tuvlm.),  a  river  in 
tbe  south  of  tbe  Troad,  rising  in  Mount  Ida, 
and  flowing  west  into  the  ^£igean  north  of  Prom- 
ontorium  Lectiim,  between  Larissa  and  Hamax 
itus. 

[SATmtis  (Sdmof),  son  of  Enopa  and  of  a 
river-nymph  of  the  Satniols,  slain  by  Ajax,  soa 
of  Olteus,  in  the  Trojan  war.] 

[Satba  (Zdrpai),  s  people  of  Thrace,  onMonnl 
Pangsus,  between  the  Neatoa  and  tbe  Strymon. 
a  very  brave  race,  and  hence  never  deprived 
of  their  freedom ;  they  dwelt  uprai  lofty  heights 
eovered  with  finrests  and  snow.  On  one  of  tbeit 
hills  was  an  oracle  of  Bacchus  (Dioaystis), 
whose  priests  were  the  Bessi,  whence  it  is  prob- 
able tliat  they  tbemselves  were  only  a  branch 
of  tbe  Bessi.] 

SateTcvh  (Satrioamis :  now  CuaU  di  Corm). 
a  town  in  Latiam,  near  Antiam,  to  the  terri- 
tory of  which  it  belonged.  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Romans. 

Sat$ba  Palos  (now  Lofo  di  Paoia),  a  lake 
or  marsh  in  Latium,  formed  by  the  River  Nym- 
phsus,  and  near  the  Promontory  Circeium. 

Satubioii  or  Satcbbidh  (now  Sattiro),  a  town 
in  the  south  of  Italy,  near  Tarentom,  celelmtted 
for  its  horses.   (Hor.,  Sat.,  1,  6.  6&y 

SatdbmIa-  1.  An  ancient  name  of  Italy.  Vii. 
Italia.— 3.  (SatnrniBQS:  now  SutuntU),  for- 
merly called  AuRiHiA,  an  ancient  town  «f  Etru-* 
ria,  said  to  have  been  fonnded  by  the  Pelasgians, 
was  situated  in  tbe  territory  of  Caletra,  on  the 
road  from  Rome  to  Cosa,  about  twenty  miles 
from  the  sea.  It  was  colonized  by  tbe  Romans, 
B.C.  188.  Tbe  aooieot  towi  was  nther  mors 
than  two  miles  in  eireait,  and  there  are  still  re- 
mains (tf  its  walls  and  tombs. 

SATVRNitfos  I.,  one  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants, 
was  a  general  of  Valerian,  by  whom  he  was 
much  beloved.  Disgusted  by  the  debauchery 
of  Gallienus,  he  accepted  frwn  the  soldiers  the 
title  of  emperor,  Iwt  was  pnt  to  death  by  the 
troops,  who  conid  not  endore  the  sternness  of 
his  disciiriiae.  Tbe  country,  however,  hi  whinh 
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Aese  events  took  place  is  not  mentioned. — ^If.  A 
native  of  Gaul,  and  an  able  officer,  was  appoint- 
ed by  Aurelian  connmander  of  the  Eastern  fron- 
tier, and  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Alexan- 
Irea  during  the  reign  of  Probus.  He  was  event- 
ually slain  by  tbe  soldiers  of  Probus,  although 
the  emperor  would  willingly  have  spared  bia  life. 

SATUBufMCB,  L.  AhtohIos,  goTcrnor  of  Upper 
Germany  in  tbe  reign  of  Domitian,  raised  a  re- 
bellion against  tiiat  emperor  A.D.  91,  but  was 
defeated  and  put  to  death  by  Appius  Maximus, 
the  general  of  Domitian. 

Satukminub,  L.  AppDLBioa,  the  celebrated 
demagogoe,  was  qonstor  B.C.  104,  and  tribone 
of  tbe  plebs  for  the  first  time,  102.  He  entered 
into  a  close  alliance  with  Marius  and  h'ia  friends, 
and  soon  acquired  great  popularity.  He  be- 
came a  candidate  for  the  tribunate  for  tbe  sec- 
ond time,  100.  At  tbe  same  lime,  Glaacia,  who, 
next  to  Satuminus,  was  tbe  greatest  demagogue 
of  the  day,  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
the  prntorship,  and  Marius  for  tbe  consulship. 
Marius  ftndGlaneia  carried  their  elections;  but 
A.  Nonius,  a  partisan  of  the  aristocraey,  was 
chosen  tribune  instead  of  Satuminus.  Nonius, 
however,  was  murdered  on  tbe  same  evening 
by  the  emissaries  of  Glaucia  and  Satuminus, 
and  early  the  following  morning  Satuminus 
was  chosen  to  Gil  up  the  vacancy.  As  soon  as 
he  bad  entered  upon  hia  tribunate,  he  brooght 
forward  an  agrarian  law,  whidi  led  to  the  ban- 
i^ment  of  Metellns  Numidicns,  as  is  related 
elaewhere.  Vid.  Mbtellos,  No.  10.  Saturni- 
nas  proposed  other  popular  measures,  such  as 
a  Lex  Fmmentaria,  and  a  law  for  founding  new 
et^iea  io  Sicily,  Acbaia,  and  Macedonia.  In 
the  eomitia  for  the  election  of  tbe  magistrates 
for  the  following  year,  Sataminas  obtuned  the 
tribunate  for  the  third  time,  and  along  with  him 
there  was  chosen  a  certain  Bquitius,  a  ranaway 
slave,  who  pretended  to  be  a  son  of  Tiberius 
Gracchus.  Glaucia  was  at  the  same  time  a 
candidate  for  the  consulship;  tbe  two  other 
candidates  were  M.  Antonius  and  C.  Memmius. 
The  election  of  M.  Antonius  was  certain,  and 
the  straggle  lay  between  Glaucia  and  Memmius. 
As  the  latter  seemed  likely  to  carry  his  election, 
Satuminus  and  Glaucia  hired  some  ruffians  who 
murdered  him  openly  in  the  eomitia.  This  last 
act  produced  a  complete  reaction  against  Satnr- 
ninus  and  his  associates.  The  senate  declared 
them  public  enemies,  and  ordered  the  consids 
to  {Hit  them  down  foroe.  Marina  was  un- 
willing to  act  against  his  friends,  but  he  had  no 
alternative,  and  bis  backwardness  waa  oompen-. 
sated  by  the  zeal  of  others.  Driven  out  of  tbe 
*fonim,  Satuminus,  Glaucia,  and  the  questor 
Saufeius  took  refuge  in  the  Capitol,  but  tbe  par- 
tisans of  the  senate  cut  off  the  pipes  which  sup- 
plied the  Capitol  with  water.  Unable  to  hold 
out  any  longer,  they  surrendered  to  Marius. 
The  latter  did  all  he  oould  to  save  their  lives : 
as  soon  as  they  descended  from  tbe  Capitol,  he 
placed  them  for  security  in  the  Curia  HostUia, 
but  the  mob  pulled  off  the  tiles  of  the  senate- 
house,  and  pelted  them  with  the  tiles  till  they 
died.  The  senate  gave  their  sanction  to  these 
proceedings  by  rewarding  with  the  citizenship 
b  slave  of  the  name  of  ScKva,  who  claimed  the 
hooorofhavingkilledSaturalnns.  Nearlyforty 
vears  after  these  events,  the  tribune  T.  labie-  j 
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nus  accused  an  aged  senator  Rabirios  of  faaTini 
been  the  murderer  of  Satuminus.  An  accoant 
of  this  trial  is  given  elsewhere.    VitL  Rabib 

IDS. 

SATDKNiifoa,  CladdIds,  a  jurist  from  wliose 
Liber  SingvUra  de  Ptenis  Paganomm  there  ia  ^ 
single  excerpt  in  the  DigesL   He  was  prsto 
under  Antoninus  Pius. 

SATDBNfinii,  PoHpfiius,  8  contempomry  of 
the  younger  Pliny,  is  praised  by  tbe  latter  as  a 
distinguished  orator,  historian,  and  poet.  Sev- 
eral of  Pliny's  letters  are  addressed  to  him. 

Satobnihos,  C.  SbktIus.  1.  Proprator  of 
Macedonia  during  tbe  Social  war,  and  probably 
for  some  time  afterward.  He  defeated  the 
Thracians,  who  had  invaded  hia  province.— S. 
One  of  the  persons  of  distinguished  rank  who 
deserted  Sextos  Pompeius  in  B.C.  36,  and  psss- 
ed  over  to  Octavianus.  He  was  consul  in  19, 
and  afterward  appointed  to  the  government  of 
Syria.  Three  sons  of  Satuminus  accompanied 
him  as  legati  to  Syria,  and  were  present  with 
their  fhUier  at  tbe  trial  of  Herod's  sons  at  Bery- 
tus  in  B.C.  0. 

SatobkInos,  VmnvLtioB,  a  Roman  jurist,  is 
said  to  hare  been  a  pupil  of  Papinianus,  and  a 
consiliarius  of  Alexander  Sevems.  There  are 
seventy^one  excerpts  from  his  writings  in  the 
Digest. 

SatdbnIus,  that  ia,  a  son  of  Saturnus,  and  ats 
cordingly  used  as  a  surname  of  Jupiteri  Nep- 
tune, and  Pinto.  For  the  same  reason,  the  name 
of  SAvmifu  is  given  both  to  Juno  and  Vesta. 

SATUBinrs,  a  mythical  king  of  Italy,  to  wboni 
was  ascribed  the  introduction  of  agriculture  and 
the  habits  of  civilized  life  in  general.  Tbe 
name  is  oonneeted  with  tiie  veih  ten,  atM^ 
turn.  The  Romans  invariably  identified  Sainr- 
nus  with  the  Greek  Cronos,  and  hence  made 
the  former  the  father  of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  P]uti\ 
Juno,  dtc.  [vui.  Cborob)  ;  but  there  is,  in  reality, 
no  resemblance  between  tbe  attributes  of  the 
two  deities,  except  that  both  were  regarded  as 
the  most  ancient  divinities  in  their  respective 
countries.  Tbe  resemblance  is  much  stronger 
between  Deroeter  and  Satam,  for  all  that  the 
Greeks  ascribe  to  their  Demcter  ia  ascribed  by 
the  Italians  to  Saturo.  Saturnus,  then,  deriving 
bis  name  from  sowing,  is  justly  called  the  in- 
troducer of  civilization  and  social  order,  both 
of  which  are  inseparably  sonnected  with  agn- 
colture.  Hia  reign  is  conceived  for  the  same 
reason  to  have  been  the  gtdden  ago  of  Italy,  and 
more  especially  of  tbe  Aborigines,  bis  subjects. 
As  agrioultnral  industry  is  the  source  of  wealth 
and  ^enty,  his  wife  was  Ops,  tbe  representative 
of  plenty.  The  story  ran  that  tbe  god  came  to 
Italy,  in  the  reign  of  Janus,  by  whom  he  was 
hospitably  received,  and  that  he  formed  a  set- 
tlement on  the  Capitolino  Hill,  which  was  hence 
called  the  Saturaian  Hill.  At  tbe  foot  of  that 
hill,  on  the  road  leading  up  to  tbe  Capitol,  there 
stood  in  after  times  the  temple  of  Sntura.  Sat 
urn  then  taught  the  people  agriculture,  bi^^ 
pressed  their  savage  mode  of  life,  and  intro- 
duced among  them  civilization  and  morality. 
The  result  was,  that  the  whole  country  was 
called  Saturnia,  or  the  land  of  plenty.  Saturn 
was  suddenly  removed  from  euth  to  tbe  abodes 
of  the  gods,  whereupon  Janns  eneted  an  altai 
to  him  m  tbe  foram.   It  is  further  related  that 
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Latiam  reoeiTed  it«  name  (from  lateia)  Irom  tbto 
diaappearance  of  Saturn,  who  for  the  same  rea- 
son was  regartled  by  some  as  a  divinity  of  the 
nether  world.  Respecting  the  festival  solem- 
".ized  by  the  Romans  in  hooor  of  Saturn,  vid. 
Vict.  o/Antiq., «.  D.  Satdbhalia.  The  statue  of 
Saturous  was  hollow  and  filled  with  oil,  proba- 
bly to  denote  tb«  fertility  of  Latiom  in  olivee ; 
m  liis  band  be  held  a  crooked  pmning  knife, 
and  his  feet  were  surrounded  with  a  wooilen 
riblion.  In  the  pediment  of  the  temple  of  Sat- 
urn were  seen  two  figures  resembling  Tritons 
with  horns,  and  whose  lower  extremities  grew 
out  of  the  groaod ;  the  temple  itself  was  used 
as  ( he  treasury  of  the  state,  and  many  laws  also 
were  deposited  in  it. 

Siff «  (£arv/»t).  the  name  of  a  class  of  be- 
ings m  Greek  mythology  who  are  inseparably 
coitnected  with  the  worship  of  Bacchus  (Dio- 
nysus), and  represent  the  luxuriant  vital  pow- 
ers of  nature.  Homer  does  not  mention  the 
Satyrs.  Uesiod  describes  them  as  a  race  good 
for  Dothiog  and  anfit  fbr  work.  They  are  com- 
monly said  to  be  the  sons  of  Mercory  (Hermes) 
and  Iphthinaa,  or  of  the  Naiads.  The  Satyrs 
are  represented  with  bristly  hair,  the  nose  round 
and  somewhat  turned  upward,  the  ears  pointed 
at  the  top  like  those  of  animals,  with  two  small 
horns  growing  out  of  the  top  of  the  forehead, 
and  with  a  tail  like  ttiat  of  a  horse  or  goat.  In 
wock^  of  art  they  are  refNresODted  at  difibrent 
stages'of  life ;  the  older  ones  were  commonly 
called  Sileni,  and  the  younger  ones  are  termed 
Satyrisci.  The  Satyrs  are  always  described  as 
fund  of  wine  (whence  they  often  appear  either 
with  a  cup  or  a  thyrsus  in  their  hand),  and  of 
every  kind  of  sensual  pleasure,  whence  tbey 
are  seen  sleeping,  playing  musical  instruments, 
or  engaged  in  voluptaons  dances  with  nymphs. 
Like  all  the  gods  dwelling  in  forests  and  fields, 
they  were  greatly  dreaded  by  mortals.  Later 
writers,  especially  the  Roman  poets,  confound 
the  Satyrs  with  the  Italian  Fauni,  and  accord- 
ingly represent  them  with  larger  horns  and 
goats'  feet,  although  originally  tBey  were  quite 
distinct  kinds  of  bemgs.  Satyrs  nsnally  appear 
with  flutes,  the  tbyrsos,  ayrinx,  the  shepherd's 
staff,  cups  or  bags  filled  with  wine ;  tbey  are 
dressed  with  the  skins  of  animals,  and  wear 
wreaths  of  vine,  ivy,  or  fir.  Representations 
of  them  are  still  very  numerous,  but  the  most 
celebrated  in  antiquity  was  the  Satyr  of  Praxit- 
eles at  Athens. 

SATfKDs  (Sdrvpof).  1.  L  King  of  Bosporus, 
was  a  sonof  Spartacna  I.,  and  reigned  B.C.  407 
or  40&-393.  He  maintained  friendly  relations' 
with  Athens.  He  was  slain  at  the  siege  of 
Tbeudosia  in  S93,  and  was  sacceeded  by  his 
son  Leucon. — 2.  II.  King  of  Bosporus,  was  the 
eldest  of  tbe  sons  of  PKrieades  I.,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  311,  but  reigned  only  nine  months. 
— 3.  A  distingoished  comic  aetor  at  Athens,  is 
said  to  have  given  instructions  to  DemosUMnes 
in  tbe  art  of  giving  full  effect  to  his  speeches 
by  appropriate  action. — 1.  A  distinguished  Per- 
ipatetic philosopher  and  historian,  who  Uved  in 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  if  not  later. 
He  wrote  a  collection  of  biographies,  among 
which  were  hves  of  Philip  and  Demosthenes, 
and  which  is  frequently  cited  by  ancient  writ- 
mmj—^.  A  physician  in  the  second  centary  after 


Christ,  who  wrote  some  works  nlueb  are  m 
longer  extant. 

Sauconna.    Vid.  Akar. 

Saufeids.  1.  C,  quieator  B.C.  lOO,  was  on* 
of  the  partisans  of  Saturninu>3,  took  refuge  with 
him  in  the  Capitol,  and  was  slain  along  with  his 
leader  when  tluy  were  obliged  to  surrender  te 
Marias. — S.  L.,  a  Roman  eques,  was  an  inti- 
male  friend  of  Atlicus,  and  a  warm  admirer  of 
the  Epicurean  philosophy.  He  had  very  vol 
uable  property  in  Italy,  whitdi  was  confiac^ed  by 
the  triumvirs,  but  was  restored  to  him  through 
the  exertions  of  Atticus. 

Savlob  pARTHAumtA  (XsvAuQ  Tlap6amuia), 
the  later  capital  of  Parthia,  called  by  tbe  Greeks 
Nissa.    Its  site  is  not  known. 

Saobokata.    Vid.  Sabmat.«. 

Saukohatss  (£avpo/<ar9(-),  the  name  of  sev- 
eral kings  of  Bosporus,  who  are  for  the  most 
part  known  only  from  their  tsoina.  We  find 
kings  of  this  name  reigning  over  Bosporus  from 
the  time  of  Augustas  to  th^  of  Constantioe. 

SavbrsIo,  p.  SDLPicnrs.  1.  Consul  fi.C.  304, 
when  be  carried  on  the  war  against  tbe  8am- 
nitea.  He  was  censor  in  219  with  Semi^onius 
Sophua,  his  former  colleague  in  the  consulship. 
In  their  censorship  two  new  tribes  were  form- 
ed, the  Aniensis  and  Terentioa. — a.  Son  of  tbe 
preceding,  consnl  379  with  P.  Dfcius  Mus,  com* 
manded,  with  bis  coUeaj;ue,  against  Pyrrhas. 

Savo  {nov Satme),z.  mer  in  Campania,  whicli 
flows  into  tbe  sea  south  of  Sinueasa. 

Savos  (now  Save  or  San),  a  navigable  trib* 
staiy  of  the  Danube,  which  rises  in  the  Carnic 
Alps,  forms  first  the  boundary  between  Noiicnm 
and  Italy,  and  afterward  between  Pannonia  and 
Illyria,  and  falls  into  the  Danube  near  Singidn- 
num.  . 

Saxa,  Dscmlus,  a  native  of  Celtiberia,  was 
originally  one  of-Cnsar's  common  soldiers.  He 
was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  B.C.  44,  and  aftet 
Caesar's  death  in  this  year  he  took  an  active 
part  in  supporting  the  friends  of  his  murdered 
patron.  He  served  under  M.  Antonius  in  the 
siege  of  Mutina,  and  subsequently  under  both 
Antonius  and  OctaTlanns  in  their  war  agidnst 
Brutus  and  Cassius.  After  tbe  battle  of  Philip- 
pi  Saxa  accompanied  Antony  to  the  East,  and 
was  made  by  the  latter  governor  of  Syria.  Hern 
he  was  defeated  by  tbe  younger  Labienus  and 
the  Parthians,  and  was  slain  in  the  flight  after 
tbe  battle  (B.C.  40).  '  • 

Saxa,  Q.  VooomIos,  trBmne  of  thb  plebs  B.C. 
169,  proposed  the  Voeonia  lex,  which  was  snp- 
ported  by  the  elder  Cato,  who  spoke  in  its  fa- 
vor when  be  was  sixty.five  years  of  age.  Re> 
specting  this  lop,  vid.  Diet,  of  Antiq.,  t.  v. 

Saxa  Rdbba.     Vid.  Rubra  Saxa. 

SAxOirifl,  a  powerful  people  in  Germany,  who 
originally  dwelt  in  the  sonthern  part  of  tbe  Cim- 
bric  Chersonesus,  between  the  rivers  Albia  and 
Chalnans  (now  Trane),  consequently  in  tbe  mod- 
ern Holstein.  They  an  not  mentioned  by  Tac^ 
itus  and  Pliny,  since  these  writers  appear  to 
have  comprehended  all  the  inhabitants  of  tbe 
Cimbric  Chersonesus  under  tbe  general  name 
of  Cimhri.  The  Saxooes  first  occur  in  history 
in  A.D.  S86,  when  they  are  mentioned  as  brave 
and  skillful  sailors,  who  often  joined  tbe  Cbao- 
ci  in  piratical  expeditions  against  the  coast  of 
Gaul.  Tbe  Saxones  afterward  appear  at  tk« 
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Mad  of  a  powerful  oonfederaoj  tifOenRcr  com- 
munities, who  becHine  united  under  the  general 
name  of  Saxons,  and  who  eventually  occupied 
the  country  between  the  Elbe,  the  Rhine,  the 
Lippe,  and  tne  German  Ocean.  A  portion  of 
the  Saxons,  in  conjunction  with  the  Afigli,  led 

HoDgial  and  Hotsa,  eonqnered  Britain,  as  i« 
well  known,  the  middle  of  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. The  Romans  neve'  came  into  close  con< 
tact  with  the  Saxons. 

[ScAA  Porta  (^Kaitj  wiA^,  usually  in  pi  Sxai- 
al  irvlai),  a  celebrated  gate  of  Troy,  on  the 
west  side,  toward  the  sea :  near  it  was  the  tumb 
of  Laonedon.    Vid.  TaojA.  j 

Scat  A,  Cisaloa,  8  centurion  in  Cesar's  army, 
who  distinguished  himaeif  by  his  extraordinary 
feats  of  valor  at  the  battle  of  Dyrrhacbium.  He 
•nrvived  the  battle,  and  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  partisans  of  Cxsar  after  the  death  of  the 
atter. 

ScATOLA,  Q.  CektidIits,  a  Roman  jurist,  lived 
under  Antoninus  Pius.  He  wrote  several  works, 
and  there  are  three  hundred  and  seven  excerpts 
from  him  hn  the  Digest. 

Scav6la,  MdcIub.  1.  C,  the  hero  of  a  cel- 
ebrated story  in  early  Roman  history.  When 
King  Porsenna  was  blockading  Rome,  C.  Mu- 
cins, a  young  man  of  the  patrician  class,  re- 
solved to  rid  his  country  of  the  invader.  He 
went  out  of  the  city,  with  a  dagger  bid  beneath 
his  dress,  and  aiqmiaehed  the  puce  where  Por- 
senna was  sitting,  with  a  secretary  by  his  side, 
dressed  nearly  in  the  same  style  as  the  king 
himself.  Mistaking  the  secretary  for  the  king, 
Mucius  killed  him  on  the  spot.  He  was  seized 
by  the  king's  guards,  and  brought  before  the 
royal  seat,  when  he  declared  his  name,  and  his 
design  to  kill  the  king  himself,  and  told  blm 
that  there  were  many  more  Romans  ready  to 
attempt  bis  life.  The  king,  in  his  passion  and 
alarm,  ordered  him  to  be  burned  alive  unless  he 
explained  more  clearly  what  he  meant  by  his 
vague  threats,  upon  which  Mucius  thrust  his 
right  hand  into  a  fire  which  was  already  liehted 
for  a  sacrifice,  and  held  it  there  without  flincb- 
Ing.  The  king,  who  was  amazed  at  his  firm- 
oess,  ordered  him  to  be  removed  from  the  al- 
tar, and  bade  him  go  away  free  and  uninjured. 
To  make  some  return  to  the  king  for  bis  gen- 
erous behavior,  Mucius  told  him  that  there  were 
three  hundred  of  the  first  youths  of  Rome  who 
had  agreed  with  one  another  to  kill  the  king, 
tk^  the  lot  fell  on  him  to  make  the  first  at- 
tempt, and  that  the  rest  would  do  the  same 
when  their  turn  came.  Mucius  received  the 
name  of  Scaevola,  or  left-handed,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  loss  of  his  r^ght  hand.  Por- 
senna, being  ^rmed  for  his  life,  which  he  could 
not  secure  against  so  many  desperate  men,  made 
pnoposals  of  peace  to  the  Romans,  and  evacu- 
ated the  territoiy.  The  patricians  gave  Mucius 
a  tract  of  land  beyond  the  Tiber,  which  was 
thenceforth  called  Mueia  Praia.  The  Mucius 
of  this  story  was  a  patrician,  but  the  Mucii  of 
the  historical  period  were  friebeians. — 3.  Q., 
prvtor  B.C.  216,  bad  Sardinia  for  his  province, 
where  he  remained  for  the  next  three  years. 
He  was  decemvir  sacrorum,  and  died  309. — 9. 
Q.,  probably  son  of  No.  S,  was  pnetor  179,  with 
Sicily  for  bis  province^  and  consul  174. — i.  P., 
nther  of  No.  8,  was  pnetor  with  his  brother 


i79,andconsol  17.'i.  In  bisconsulsbiphe  gatneo 
a  victory  over  the  Ijigurians.— 5.  P.,  prvbably 
son  of  No.  4,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  141,  pne. 
tor  urbanus  139,  and  consul  133,  the  yenr  in 
which  Tiberius  Gracnbua  lost  his  life.  In  131 
he  succeeded  his  brother  Mocianu8(piW.M0ciA- 
iTDs}  aa  pontifex  maximus.  Scttvola  waa  dta- 
tinguisbed  for  his  knowledge  <tf  the  /««  PoHti- 
fieium.  He  was  also  famed  for  his  skill  in  play- 
ing at  ball,  as  well  as  at  the  game  called  Duo- 
decim  Scripts.  His  fame  as  a  lawyer  is  re- 
corded by  Cicero  in  several  passages.  There 
is  no  excerpt  from  bis  writings  in  the  Digeat, 
but  he  is  cited  several  times  by  the  jnrists  whose 
works  were  used  for  that  compilation. — 6.  Q., 
called  the  Aqodi,  was  son  of  No.  8,  and  mar 
ried  the  daagbter  of  C.  Leilas,  the  friend  of 
Scipio  Africanas  the  younger.  lie  was  tribanit 
of  the  plebs  128,  plebeian  ndile  136,  and  as  pm- 
torwas  governor  of  the  province  of  Asia  io  ISI, 
the  year  in  wbieh  C.  Qraeehus  lost  his  life. 
wu  proseoated  after  his  retorn  fVom  his  prov- 
ince for  the  offence  of  repetundc  in  120  by  T. 
Albuciua,  but  was  acquitted.  He  waa  consul 
117.  He  lived  at  least  to  the  tribunate  of  P. 
Sulpicins  Rufns  88.  Cicero,  who  was  born  106. 
informs  us  that,  after  he  had  put  on  the  toga 
virilis,  bis  father  took  him  to  Scievola,  who  was 
then  an  old  man,  and  that  be  kept  aa  close  to 
him  aa  he  could,  io  order  to  profit  by  lus  re- 
marfca.  After  his  death  Cieen  became  a  bear- 
er of  Q.  Mucius  SckvoU.  the  ponUfiix.  The  au- 
gur was  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  o(  the 
law ;  but  none  of  his  writings  are  recorded.  Mu- 
eia, the  angur's  daughter,  married  L.  Lieinius 
Crasaus,  the  orator,  who  waa  consul  96,  with  Q. 
Mnoius  Sccvola,  the  pcAitifex  maximna;  wheace 
it  appears  that  the  Q.  Mucius,  who  is  one  of  the 
speakers  in  the  treatise  de  Oratore,  is  not  the 
pontifez  and  die  colleague  of  Crassua,  but  the 
augur,  the  father-in-law  of  Crassus.  He  is 
also  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  Ltelius  nve  ie 
Anieiiia  (c.  1),  and  in  the  de  RtpuUica  (i.,  IS). 
— 7.  Q.,  PoMTtraz  Mazikus,  was  son  of  No.  5, 
and  is  quoted  by  Cicero  aa  an  example  of  a  sod 
who  aimed  at  excellence  in  that  which  had 
given  bia  father  distmction.  He  waa  tribune 
of  the  plebs  iu  106.  ourule  edile  in  104,  and  cnn- 
sul  96,  with  Lieinius  Crassus,  the  orator,  as  his 
colleague.  After  his  consulship  Scnvola  waa 
the  governor  (proconsul)oftbe  province  of  Asia, 
in  which  capacity  he  gained  the  esteem  of  the 
people  who  were  under  his  government.  Sub- 
sequent^ he  was  made  pontifez  roazimiia,  by 
which  title  he  is  Sften  distinguished  from  Q 
Mucius  the  augur.  He  lost  his  life  in  the  con- 
suMiip  of  C.  Marios  the  younger  and  Cn-  Pa- 
pirius  Carbo  (82),  having  been  proscribed  by  the 
Marian  party,  from  which  we  nuy  conclude  that 
he  belonged  to  Sulla's  ^rtj.  His  body  was 
thrown  into  the  liber.  The  virtoea  of  Sevnda 
are  recorded  by  Cicero,  who,  after  the  death  ol 
the  augur,  became  an  attendant  (auditor)  of  tlie 
pontifex.  The  purity  of  his  moral  diaracter. 
his  exalted  notions  of  equity  and  fair  dealing, 
bis  abilities  as  an  administrator,  an  orator,  and 
a  jariat,  place  him  among  tbe  first  of  the  Qlua- 
trioos  men  of  all  ages  and  countries.  He  was. 
says  Cicero,  the  roost  eloquent  of  jurists,  and 
tbe  most  learned  jurist  among  orators.  Q.  Sci^ 
vola  the  pontifez  ia  the  first  Roman  to  wbon 
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we  can  atlribute  a  scientific  and  syatematie 
liandling  gf  the  Jus  Civile,  which  ho  aecom- 
plished  in  a  work  in  eighteen  books.  H«  also 
wrote  a  Lilter  Singularia  ntpi  tpuv,  a  work  on 
Definitiona,  or  perhaps,  rather,  short  rules  of 
law,  from  which  there  are  four  excerpts  in  the 
Digest.  This  is  the  oldest  work  from  which 
there  are  any  excerpts  in  the  Digest,  and  even 
these  may  have  been  taken  at  second  hand. 

SoiLiBis  (flow  Sanfdrem),  a  town  in  Luslta- 
Bia,  OD  the  road  from  Olisipo  to  Emerita  and 
Bracara,  also  a  Roman  colony  with  the  sur- 
name Presidium  Julium,  and  the  seat  of  one  of 
the  three  Cunventus  Juridici  of  the  province. 
The  town  is  erroneously  called  Scalabiscus  by 
Ptolemy. 

ScALDts  (now  Seketdl),  an  important  river  {n 
the  north  of  (lallia  Belgica,  flowing  into  the 
ocean,  but  which  Ceesar  erroneously  makes  a 
tributary  of  the  Mosa.  Ptolemy  calls  this  river 
Tabudat  or  TabulUu,  which  name  it  continued 
to  bear  in  the  Middle  Ages  under  the  form  of 
Tabui  or  Tabula. 

ScAMAHOsR  (iKufiov^pot).  1.  A  river  in  the 
western  part  of  the  Dorthem  coast  of  Sicily, 
foiling  into  the  sea  near  Segeata.— S.  The  cel- 
ebrated river  of  UieTroad.  KtiiTKois.  Asa 
mythological  personage,  the  river-god  was  call- 
ed Xanthus  by  the  gods.  His  contest  with 
Achilles  is  described  by  Homer  (K.,  xzL,  136, 
full.). 

ScawindbIds  (Xx^ftdv^KOf).  1.  Son  of  Hec- 
tor and  Andromache,  whom  the  people  of  Troy 
called  Astyanaz,  because  his  father  was  the 
protector  of  the  city  of  Troy. — [2.  A  Trojan 
warrior,  son  of  Strophius,  slain  by  Menelaus.] 

ScambonIda  {2Kaft6upl8ai),  a  demus  in  Atti- 
ca, between  Athens  and  Eleusis,  belonging  to 
ibe  tribe  Leootis. 

SoAHP A  (iKOftira :  Dow  ShtmH  or  beamjn),  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  Greek  lUyria,  on  the  Via 
Egaatia,  between  Clodiana  and  Lychnidns. 

SoANDBA  (Zxavdeta),  a  port-town  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  island  Cythera,  forming  the  har- 
bor of  the  town  of  Cythera,  from  which  it  was 
t«n  stadia  distant. 

ScandIa  or  ScandinavIa,  the  name  given  by 
the  ancients  to  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  sur- 
rounding islands.  Even  the  later  Romans  bad 
a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula.  They  supposed  it  to  have  been  sur- 
rounded by  the  ocean,  and  to  have  been  com- 
posed of  several  islands  called  by  Ptolemy  Scan- 
dice.  Of  these  the  largest  bore  especially  the 
DBtne  of  Scandia  or  Soandinavia,  by  which  the 
modern  Sweden  was  nndoofateidly  indicated. 
This  coantry  was  inhabited  bjr  the  Hilleviones, 
of  whom  the  Suiones  and  Sitones  appear  to 
bavo  been  tribes. 

ScandIla  (now  Scandi^),  a  small  island  in 
the  northeast  of  the  .fgean  Sea,  between  Pepa- 
rethos  and  Scyroa. 

ScahtZa  Suva,  a  wood  in  Campania,  in  which 
were  probably  the  Aqa»  Seaatic  mentioned  by 
Pliny. 

[ScAtmLLA,  Manlia,  the  wife  of  Didiua  Ju- 
Uanus,  whom  she  urged  to  buy  the  empire  when 
ecl  up  '       enjoyed  the  title  Augvala 

during  the  brief  period  of  her  hosband's  reign.] 
Scaptb  Mvlb  (SxaiTT^  fAti),  also  called,  but 
oM  correctly,  ScArTSBVLBvSxanTfffAtv),*  small 


town  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  opposite  the  ibi> 
and  of  'I'haBoa.  It  contained  celebrated  gold 
mines,  which  were  originally  worked  by  the 
Thasians.  Thucydidee,  who  had  some  proper- 
ty in  these  mines,  retired  to  tbis  place  afler  his 
banishment  from  .Athens,  and  here  arranged  the 
materials  for  his  history. 

ScaptIa  (Scaptiensis  or  Scaptius),  an  ancient 
town  in  Laiiu/n,  which  ^ave  its  name  to  a  Ro- 
man tribe,  but  which  disappeared  at  an  early 
period. 

[Scapula  QuiwTurs,  T.,  a  Roman  officer,  pass 
ed  over  into  Spain  with  Cn,  Pompeius,  and  took 
an  active  part  against  Ctesar:  be  fought  at  the 
battle  of  Munda,  B.C.  45,  and  after  the  battle, 
seeing  that  all  vaa  lost,  fled  to  Cordoba,  and 
there  burned  hiroself  to  de^  on  a  pyre  which 
be  had  erected  for  that  purpose.]  , 

SCAP0I.A,  P.  OaTDiitrs,  succeeded  A.  Plaiilios 
as  governor  of  Britain  about  A.D.  60.  He  de- 
feated the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Siinres,  took 
prisoner  their  king  Caractacus,  ana  sent  him  in 
chains  to  Rome.  In  consequence  of  this  suc- 
cess he  received  the  insignia  of  a  triamph,  but 
died  BOOD  afterward  in  the  province. 

ScakabantIa  (now  CBdenbarg),  a  town  in  Pan- 
nonia  Superior,  on  the  nnd  from  Vindobona  to 
Pceiovio,  and  a  municipium  with  the  surname 
Flavia  Augusta. 

ScARDdNA  {"Sxapdava  or  'LKtipSm')-  1-  (Now 
'  Skarimut  OT  Skardin),  the  chief  town  of  Libur- 
nia  in  Illyria,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Titioa, 
twelve  miles  from  its  month,  the  seat  of  a  Con- 
ventus  Juridicus. — ^2.  (Now  Arbe),  a  small  isl- 
and off* the  coast  of  Libumia,  also  called  Arba, 
which  was  the  name  of  the  principal  town. 

ScAKDtrs  or  Scobdus  Mows  (rb  Xxapdov  bpoj), 
a  small  range  of  lofty  mountains,  forming  the 
boundary  between  M«esia  and  Macedonia. 

Scabphi,  Scabphka,  or  Scabpbia  (Sxop^, 

^lof,  ^Kupitot),  a  town  of  the  Epicneroidii  Lo- 
cri,  ten  stadia  from  the  coast,  at  which  the  roads 
united  leading  through  Thermopyls.  It  pos- 
sessed a  harbor  on  tiie  coast,  probably  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Boagriua. 

Scabpowma  (now  Cherpeigne),  a  tovrn  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  on  the  Moaella,  and  on  the  road  from 
TulTum  to  Divodurum. 

ScATo  or  Gato,  VbttIcb,  one  of  the  Italian 
generals  in  the  Marsic  war,  B.C.  90.  He  de- 
feated the  consuls,  L.  Julius  Cesar  and  P.  Ratil- 
ius  Lupus,  in  two  successive  battles.  Ho  wa; 
afterward  taken  prisoner,  and  was  stabbed  to 
deaUi  by  hia  own  slave  aa  he  waa  being  dra^d 
before  the  Roman  general,  being  tbas  delivered 
from  the  ignominy  and  punishment  that  await- 
ed him. 

ScADiDi,  jGhilIub.  ].  M.,  raised  his  family 
from  obscurity  to  the  highest  rank  among  the 
Romannoblea.  Hewaa|om  in  B.C.  168.  Hia 
father,  notwithstanding  bis  patrician  descent, 
h^  been  obliged,  through  poverty,  to  carry  on 
the  trade  of  a  coal  merchant,  and  left  hia  son  a 
very  slender  patriDMoy.  The  latter  had  thon^t 
at  first  of  carrying  on  the  trade  of  a  money-lend- 
er ;  but  he  finally  resolved  to  devote  himself  to 
the  study  of  eloquence,  with  the  hope  of  rising 
to  the  honors  of  the  state.  He  likewise  served 
in  the  army,  where  he  appears  to  have  gained 
some  diatioction.   He  waa  curule  ndile  m  m 
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obleined  the  consulship  in  US,  wliea  be  car- 
ried oil  war  with  success  against  several  of  the 
Alpine  tribes.  In  113  he  was  sent  at  the  head 
or  an  embassy  to  Jugurtha;  and  in  111  be  ac- 
companied tiie  conaul  L.  Calpurnius  Bestia,  as 
one  of  bis  legates,  in  the  war  against  Jugurtha. 
The  Numidian  king  bestowed  large  sums  of 
money  upon  both  Bestia  and  Scaurus,  in  conse- 
quence ot  whicii  the  consul  granted  the  king 
most  favorable  terms  uf  peace.  This  disgrace-  \ 
ful  transaction  excited  the  greatest  indignation 
at  Rome ;  and  C.  Mamilius,  the  tribune  of  the 
picbs,  110,  brought  forward  a  bill  b;  which  an 
inquiry  was  to  be  instituted  against  all  those 
who  bad  received  bribes  from  JugurUia.  Al- 
though Scaurus  had  been  one  of  the  most  guilty, 
auch  was  his  influence  in  the  state  that  be  con- 
trived to  be  appointed  one  of  the  three  qun- 
silores  fcho  were  elected  under  the  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  criminals.  But, 
though  he  thus  secured  himself,  he  was  unable 
to  save  any  of  bis  accomplices.  Bestia  and 
many  others  were  oondemned.  Id  109,  Scaurus 
was  censor  wiUi  M.  Liriua  Drusns.  In  his  con- 
sulship he  restored  the  Milvian  bridge,  and  con- 
structed the  ^milian  road,  which  ran  by  Pias 
and  Luna  as  far  as  Dertoaa.  In  107  he  was 
elected  consul  a  second  time,  in  place  of  L.  Cas- 
sius  Longinas,  who  bad  fallen  in  battle  against 
the  Tigurini.  In  the  struggles  between  the 
aristocratical  and  popular  parties,  Scaurus  was 
always  a  warm  supporter  of  the  former.  He 
was  several  times  accused  of  different  oflences, 
chiefly  by  his  private  enemies ;  but  auch  was 
bis  influence  in  the  state  that  he  was  always 
acquitted.  He  died  abont  89.  By  bis  wife  Uie- 
cilia  Scaurus  had  three  children,  two  sons  men- 
tioned below,  and  a  dausbter  j&nilia,  first  mar- 
ried to  M'.  Glabrio,  and  next  to  Cn.  Pompey, 
subsequently  the  triumvir. — 3.  H-,  eldest  son  of 
the  preceding,  and  step-son  of  the  dictator  Sul- 
la, whom  his  mother  Cecilia  married  after  the 
death  of  his  father.  In  the  third  Mithradatic 
war  he  served  under  Pompey  as  quaestor.  The 
latter  sent  hitn  to  Damasoua  with.ao  army,  and 
from  tbenoe  be  marched  into,Jt(d«a  (o  settle 
the  disputes  between  the  brothers  JIjrreaoiiB  and 
Arist&bulus.  Scaams  was  left  by  Pompey  in 
the  command  of  Syria  with  two  legions.  Dur- 
ing bid  government  of  Syria  he  made  a  preda- 
tory incursion  into  Arabia  Petrea,  but  with- 
drew on  the  payment  of  three  hundred  talents 
by  Aretas,  tbe  king  of  the  oonntry.  He  was 
curule  cdile  in  68,  when  be  celebrated  the  pub- 
lic games  with  extraordinary  splendor-  The 
temporary  theatre  which  he  bailt  accommoda- 
ted eighty  thousand  spectators,  and  was  adorned 
in  the  most  magnificent  manner.  Three  hund- 
red and  sixty  pillars  decorated  the  stage,  ar- 
ranged in  three  stories,  of  which  the  lowest  was 
mane  of  white  marbl&  the  middle  one  of  gloss, 
a.id  the  highest  of  gilt  wood.  The  combats  of 
wild  beasts  were  equally  astonishing.  One 
hundred  and  lifty  panthers  were  exhibited  in  the 
circus,  and  five  crocodiles  and  a  hippopotamus 
were  seen  for  the  first  time  at  Rome.  In  66  he 
was  preetur,  and  in  the  following  year  governed 
tlte  province  of  Sardinia,  which  he  plundered 
without  mercy.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  was 
accused  of  the  crime  of  repetundn.  He  was 
defended  by  Cicero,  Hortensius,  and  others,  and 
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was  aoqnilted,  notwithstanding  bis  guJt  n« 
was  accoaed  again  in  52,  under  Pompey'c  new 
law  against  imbitua,  and  was  condemned.  H« 
married  Mucia,  who  bad  been  previously  the 
wife  of  Pompey,  and  by  her  he  had  one  son 
(No.  4). — 8.  Younger  son  of  No.  1,  fought  undei 
tbe  proconsul,  Q.  Catulus,  against  the  Cimbri  al 
the  Atbeais,  and,  having  fled  from  the  field,  was 
indignantly  commanded  by  his  father  not  to  coioe 
into  bis  presence,  whereupon  tbe  youth  put  an 
end  to  his  life. — 4.  M.,  son  of  No.  S,  and  .M  uc:a, 
the  former  wife  of  Pompey  the  triumvir,  and 
consequently  tbe  half-brother  of  Sextus  Pom- 
pey. He  aeeompaniedtbelatterjntoAsia  after 
the  defeat  of  his  fleet  in  Sicily,  but  betrayed  bito 
into  the  bands  of  the  generals  of  M.  Antonius  in 
86.  Afler  the  battle  of  Actium  he  fell  into  the 
power  of  Octavianus,  and  escaped  death,  to 
which  be  had  been  sentenced,  only  through  the 
intercession  of  bis  mother,  Mucia. — 5.  Maser 
CUB,  son  of  No.  4,  was  a  distinguished  orator 
and  poet,  but  of  a  dissolute  character.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  senate  at  tbe  time  of  the  ac- 
ceasion  of  Tiberius,  A.D.  14,  wbeo  he  oflfend 
ed  this  suspicious  emperor  by  some  remarks 
which  he  made  in  the  senate.  Being  accused 
of  majestas  in  34,  be  put  an  end  to  his  own 
life. 

ScADBUB,  M.  AuBBLloa,  consul  suflectns  B.C. 
108,  was  three  years  afterward  consular  legate 
in  Gaul,  where  he  was  defeated  by  the  Cimbn 
taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death. 

ScAVBOs,  Q.  TcBBmlne,  a  celebrated  gram- 
martan  who  flourished  under  the  Emperor  Ha- 
drian, and  whose  son  was  one  of  the  preceptors 
of  the  Emperor  Verus.  He  was  tbe  author  of 
an  Ara  Orammatica,  and  of  commentaries  upon 
Plautus,  Virgil,  and  the  Art  Pollica  of  Horace, 
which  are  known  to  us  from  a  few  scattered 
notices  only,  for  the  tract  entitled  Q.  Tereatn 
Scauri  de  Ortko^aphia  ad  Theteum  included  in 
tbe  "Grammattca  Latinn  Anctores  Antiqor 
of  Putschius  (Hannov.,  1605),  is  not  believed  lu 
be  a  genuine  production  of  this  Scaurus. 

ScblbbItdb  CAMFsa.    Vid.  Roma,  p.  748,  a. 

ScBNA  (SKt/vai,  i.  e.,  tkt  test*),  a  town  ot 
Mest^tamia,  on  the  bordera  of  Batiylonta,  on 
acanalof  the  Euphrates,  twenty-five  days' jour- 
ney below  Zeugma.  It  belonged  to  the  Sceki 
T.S,  and  was  evidently  only  a  collection  of  tents 
or  huts. 

ScEniTJB  {Hit^Zrat,  i.  e.,  dwellen  in  UjUm),  the 
general  name  used  by  Uie  Greeks  for  the  Beda- 
wee  (B^ooin)  tribes  of  Arabia  Deserta.  It  was 
also  applied  to  nomad  tribes  in  Aflica,  who  like- 
wise lived  in  tents. 

Scepsis  (£K$^ff :  now  probably  ruins  at  Eski- 
Upthi  or  Eaki-^hupthe),  an  ancient  city  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  Troad,  southeast  of  Alexandrea,  in 
the  mountains  of  Ida.  Its  Inbabitants  were  tk- 
moved  by  Antigonus  to  Alexandrea  but,  bein;; 
permitted  by  Lysimachna  to  return  to  their 
homes,  they  built  a  new  ci^,  called  7  via  kw^?. 
and  tbe  remains  of  the  old  town  were  then  call- 
ed UaXataK^if.  Scepsis  is  celebrated  in  lit- 
erary history  as  the  place  where  certain  MS."^ 
of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus  were  buried,  t'' 
prevent  their  transference  to  I^rgamus.  Whet* 
dug  np  again,  th«y  were  found  nearly  destroyed 
by  nunld  and  worms,  and  in  thb  condition  tbev 
were  t  imoved  by  SuUa  to  Atliew.  Tbm  phi!o> 
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opher  Metrodoras  and  the  prammariaD  Denw- 

trins  were  nativea  of  Scepsis. 

ScKKDILlIDjtB  or  ScEKDILJBDUB  (iKCpAl^atdof 

or  2xcp<IAi»(ta(),  king  of  Illyria,  was  in  all  prob- 
ability a  SOD  of  Pleuratus,  and  younger  brother 
of  Agion,  both  of  them  kings  of  that  country. 
After  the  defeat  and  lAdioation  of  Tenia  (B.C. 

he  probably  auoceeded  to  a  portion  of  ber 
dumintons,  but  did  not  assume  the  title  of  king 
till  ader  the  death  of  his  nephew  Piones.  He 
r:inied  on  war  for  some  years  against  Philip, 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  thus  appears  aa  an  ally 
of  the  Romans.  He  probably  died  about  S06» 
and  was  saceeeded  by  his  son  Pleuratoa. 

[ScHBDiA  {"SxeUla),  a  large  village  of  Lower 
Egypt,  on  the  great  canal  which  onited  Alez- 
aiurea  with  the  Canobic  month  of  the  Nile,  four 
schceni  from  Alexandrea,  was  the  station  of  the 
splendid  galleys  in  which  the  prefects  visited  the 
upper  districts.] 

SchbdIos  (£;tMiof).  1.  Son  of  Iphitus  and 
Hippolyte,  commanded  the  Phocians  in  the  war 
against  Troy,  along  with  his  brother  Epistro- 
phoa.  He  was  elain  by  Hector,  and  his  remains 
were  carried  from  Troy  to  Anticyra  in  Pliocia. 
— 8.  Son  of  Perimedes,  likewise  aPhocinn  who 
was  killed  at  Troy  by  Hector. 

ScHKSA  (Scherinus),  a  town  in  the  interior  of 
Sicily,  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  island. 

SoHKaiA.     Va.  PUAACSS. 

[Schists  {Via,  ^  ff^urri^  6iSc,  now  Zimeno  or 
Zemino),  a  road  leading  from  Delphi  over  a  de- 
clivity of  Parnassus  to  Daalis,  and  still  further 
northward,  deriving  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
it  began  in  a  mountain  gorge,  and  then,  two  ge- 
ographical miles  east  of  Delphi,  at  a  place  called 
TpiW  K^AevftH,  divided  itself  into  two  roads,  one 
to  the  northeast  toward  Daulis,  the  other  to  the 
southeast  toward  Lehadea  or  Helioon.  At  the 
point  where  the  three  roads  met  was  erected 
the  tumulus  to  commemorate  the  mnrder  of 
Laius  by  OBdipus,  which  was  said  to  have  oc- 
curred there.]  , 

ScHOiNvq  (Zxotvot:  "Sxoivievs),  a  town  of 
Bceotia,  on  a  river  of  the  aame  name,  and  oo 
the  road  from  Thebes  to  AntbedoD. 

ScHoiNDs  (Zxotvovi, -t>SvTO().  1.  A  harbor  of 
Corlnlh,  north  of  Cenchre«,  at  the  narrowest 
part  of  the'isthmus. — 3.  A  place  in  the  interior 
of  Arcadia,  near  Metfaydrinm. 

SciIthds  (Sxta^of:  ^KiuBiof.  now  Skiatho), 
a  small  island  in  the  .£gean  Sea,  north  of  Eu- 
bcea  and  east  of  the  Magnesian  coast  of  lliea- 
saly,  with  a  town  ofthe  same  name  Dpon  It.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  colonized  by  Pelas- 
gians  from  Thrace.  It  is  frequently  meotioned 
in  the  history  of  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerx- 
es, since  the  Persian  and  Grecian  fleets  were 
stationed  near  its  coests.  It  subsequently  be- 
came one  of  the  subject  allies  of  Athens,  but  at- 
tained aocb  little  prosperity  that  it  only  bad  to 
pay  the  small  tribute  of  two  hundred  (hrachme 
vearly.  Its  chief  town  was  destroyed  by  the 
last  Philip  of  Macedonia.  At  a  later  time  it  was 
restored  by  Antonius  to  the  AtheniaoB.  Scia- 
ibus  produced  good  wine. 

SciDBos  (ZKUpot),  a  place  in  the  south  of 
Italy,  of  oDCertain  site,  in  wbiph  some  of  the 
Sybarites  settled  after  ths  desuuction  of  their 
own  oity. 
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Zjct^tXavoiof  ).  a  Iowa  of  Elis,  in  the  district  Tri 
pbylia,  on  the  River  Selinus,  twenty  stadia 
south  of  Olympia.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
Eleans  in  the  war  which  they  carried  on  against 
the  Pissans,  whose  cause  had  been  espoused 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Scillus.  The  I^acednmo- 
nians  subsequently  took  possession  ofthe  ter- 
ritory of  Scillus :  and.  although  the  Eleans  atlll 
I  laid  claim  to  it,  they  gave  it  to  Xenophon  after 
his  banishment  from  Athens.  Xenuphon  re- 
sided at  this  place  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  and  erected  here  a  sanctuary  to  Diana  (Ar- 
temis), which  he  had  vowed  during  tbe  retreat 
of  the  Ten  Tbuuaand. 

SciMooHlaes,  a  small  place  in  the  Boutiieast- 
em  part  of  Gallia  Transpadana,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Cottius,  west  of  Seguaio,  at  the  pass  across 
the  Alps. 

Scions  (Skiovij  :  T^Kiuvaloc,  Skiovcvc),  the 
chief  town  in  the  Macedonian  peninsula  of  Pal- 
lene,  on  the  western  coast.  It  is  eaid  to  have 
been  founded  by  some  Pelleniana  of  Achaia, 
who  settled  here  after  their  return  from  Troj. 
It  revolted  from  the  Athenians  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  but  was  retaken  by  Cleon  ;  where- 
opoB  alt  the  men  were  put  to  death,  the  women 
and  children  sold  as  slaves,  and  the  towu  given 
to  the  Plataeans. 

Sciritf,  the  name  of  an  illustrious  patrician 
family  of  tbe  Cornelia  gens.  This  name,  which 
signifies  a  stick  or  staff,  is  said  to  have  been 
given  to  the  founder  of  the  family,  because  he 
served  as  a  staff  in  directing  his  blind  father. 
This  family  produced  some  ofthe  greatest  men 
in  Rome,  and  to  them  she  was  more  indebted 
than  to  any  others  for  the  empire  of  the  world. 
The  family  tomb  of  tbe  Scipios  was  discovered 
in  1780,  oD  tbe  left  ofthe  Appia  Via,  about  four 
hundred  paces  witbia  the  modern  Porta  S.  Se- 
bastiano.  Tbe  inscriptions  and  other  curiosi- 
ties are  now  deposited  in  the  Museo  Pio-CIem- 
entino  at  Rome.  1.  P.  Coknelids  Scipio,  ma- 
gister  equitum  B.C.  396,  and  consular  tribune 
396  and  394.-2.  L.  Corn.  Scipio,  consul  350. 
— 3.  P.  CoEN.  Scipio  Barbatub,  consul  328,  and 
dictator  306.  He  was  also  pontilex  maximua. — 
4.  L.  Corn.  Scino  Barbatub,  consul  298,  when 
he  carried  on  war  against  the  Etruscans,  and  de- 
feated them  near  Volaterrae.  He  also  served 
under  the  consuls  in  S97,  295,  and  293,  against 
the  Samnites.  This  Scipio  was  the  great-grand- 
father of  tbe  conqueror  of  Hannibal.  The  gen- 
ealogy of  the  family  can  be  traced  with  more 
certainty  from  this  time. — S.  Cn.  Cork.  Scipio 
Abina,  son  ut  No.  4,  was  consul  360,  in  the  first 
Punic  war.  In  an  attempt  upon  the  Liparffian 
islands,  ne  was  taken  prisoner  with  seventeen 
ships.  He  probably  recovered  his  liberty  when 
ReguluB  invaded  Africa,  for  he  was  consul  a  sec* 
ond  time  in  254.  Iq  this  year  be  and  bis  col- 
league, A.  Atiliaa  CEdBtinos,  crossed  over  into 
Sicily  and  took  the  town  of  Panormus. — 6.  L. 
Corn.  Scipio,  also  son  of  No.  4,  was  consul  253. 
He  drove  the  Carthaginians  out  of  Sardinia  and 
Corsica,  defeating  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian 
commander.  He  was  censor  in  258.-7.  P. 
Corn.  Scipto  Asiita,  Bon  of  No.  fi,  was  consul 
221,  and  carried  oo  war,  witb  bis  colleague  M. 
Minucius  Rufus,  against  the  Istri,  who  were 
subdued  by  the  consuls.  Ho  is  mentioned  again 
in  Sll,  when  be  recommended  that  the  senate 
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should  recall  all  Ihe  generals  and  armies  from 
Italy  for  ihe  defence  oftlie  capital,  because  Han- 
nibal was  marching  upua  the  city. — 8.  P.  Cobn. 
S(Apio,  son  of  No.  6,  was  consul,  wiUi  Ti.  Sem- 
pronins  Longus,  in  Z18,  the  first  year  of  the  sec- 
ond  Punic  war.  He  sailed  with  an  army  to 
Gaul,  in  order  to  encounter  Hannibal  before 
crossing  the  Alps;  but,  finding  that  Hannibal 
had  crossed  the  Rhone,  and  had  got  the  start  of 
him  by  a  three  days'  march,  he  resolved  to  sail 
back  to  Italy  and  await  Hannibal's  arrival  in 
Cisalpine  Caul.  But  as  the  Ilomans  had  an 
army  of  twenty -five  thousand  men  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  under  the  command  of  two  pnetors,  Scrp- 
io  sent  into  Spain  the  army  wbictt  be  had  brought 
with  bEm,  under  the  command  of  his  brother 
On.  Scrpio.  On  his  return  to  Italy,  Scipio  took 
the  command  of  the  army  in  Cisalpine  Caul, 
and  hastened  to  meet  Hannibal.  An  engage- 
ment took  place  between  the  caraliy  and  light- 
anned  troops  of  the  two  anbiea.  The  Romans 
were  defeated ;  the  consul  himself  received  a 
severe  wound,  and  was  only  saved  from  death 
by  the  courage  of  his  young  son  Pubtius,  the 
future  conqueror  of  Hannibal.  Scipio  now  re- 
treated across  the  Ticinus,  crossed  the  Po  ylso, 
first  took  up  bis  quarters  at  Placentia,  and  sub- 
aequently  withdrew  to  the  hills  on  the  left  bank 
ofthe  Trebia,  vhere  he  vas  joined  by  the  oth- 
er consul,  Sempronius  Longus.  The  latter  re- 
solved upon  a  battle,  in  opposition  to  the  advice 
of  his  colleague.  The  result  was  the  complete 
defeat  of  the  Roman  army,  which  was  obliged 
to  take  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Placentia. 
In  the  fbltowmg  year,  217,  Scipio,  whose  impa- 
riom  bad  been  prolonged,  crossed  over  into 
Spain.  He  and  his  brother  Cneius  continued  in 
Spain  tOI  their  death  in  211 ;  but  the  history  of 
their  campaigns,  though  important  in  their  re- 
sults, is  full  of  confusions  and  contradictions. 
They  gained  several  victories  over  the  enemy, 
and  they  felt  themselves  so  strong  by  the  be- 
ginning of  213,  that  they  resolved  to  cross  the 
Iberus,  and  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  to  drive 
the  Carthaginians  out  of  Spain.  They  accord- 
ingly divided  their  forces,  but  they  were  defeat- 
ed and  slain  in  battle  by  the  Carthaginians. — 9. 
Cm.  Corn.  Scipio  Calvos,  son  of  No.  6,  and 
brother  of  No.  9,  was  consul  222,  with  M.  Clau- 
dius Marcellus.  In  conjunction  >vith  his  Col- 
league, he  carried  on  war  against  the  Insa- 
briana.  In  218  he  carried  on  war  aa  the  legate 
of  his  brother  Publius  for  eight  years  in  Spain, 
as  has  been  related  above.~10.  P.  Corn.  Scipio 
ApBiCANUfl  Major,  son  of  No.  8,  was  born  in  234. 
He  was  unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  Rome,  and  he  acquired  at  an  early  age  the 
confidence  and  admiration  of  hu  coantiymea. 
Hta  enthoaiastio  mind  led  bim  to  believe  that 
be  was  a  special  favorite  of  the  gods,  and  he 
never  engaged  in  any  public  or  private  business 
without  first  going  to  the  Capitol,  where  be  sat 
some  time  alone,  enjoying  communication  from 
the  gods.  For  all  be  proposed  or  executed,  he 
altoged  the  divine  approval ;  and  the  Roman 
people  gave  credit  to  his  assertions,  and  re- 
garded him  as  a  being  almost  superior  to  the 
common  race  of  mec.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Scipio  believed  'liimself  in  the  divine  reve- 
lations, which  he  asserted  to  have  been  vouch- 
•aftd  to  him,  and  the  extraordinary  success 


which  attended  all  his  enterprius  most  have 
deepened  this  belief  He  is  first  mentioned  im 
218  at  the  battle  of  the  Ticinus,  when  he  saved 
the  life  of  hia  father,  as  has  been  already  re- 
lated. He  fought  at  Cannn  two  years  after* 
ward  (216),  when  he  was  already  a  tribune  oi 
the  soldiers,  and  was  one  of  the  few  Roman  of- 
ficers who  survived  that  fatal  day.  He  Was 
chosen,  along  with  Appiua  Claudius,  to  com- 
mand the  remains  ofthe  army,  which  bad  lake?i 
refuge  at  Canusium ;  and  it  was  owing  to  his 
youthful  heroism  and  presence  of  mind  that  the 
Roman  nobles,  who  had  thought  of  leaving  It- 
aly in  despair,  were  prevented  from  oarryiDg 
their  rash  project  into  effect.  He  had  already 
gained  the  favor  of  the  people  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  was  elected  ledile  in  312,  although  he 
had  cot  yet  reached  the  legal  age.  In  2L0,  after 
the  death  of  his  father  and  uncle  in  Spain,  the 
Romans  resolved  to  increase  their  army  ia  that 
country,  and  to  place  it  under  the  command  of 
a  proconsul  But  when  the  people  aasranbled 
to  elect  a  proconsul,  nope  of  the  generals  of  ex- 
perience ventured  to  sue  for  so  dangerous  a  com- 
mand. At  length  Scipio,  who  was  then  barely 
twenty-four,  offered  himself  as  a  candidate,  and 
was  chosen  with  enthusiasm  to  take  the  cofn- 
mand.  Hia  success  in  Spain  was  striking  and 
rapid.  In  the  first  campaign  (210)  he  took  tlw 
important  city  of  Carthago  Nova,  and  io  the 
course  of  the  next  three  years  he  drove  the 
Carthaginians  entirely  out  of  Spain,  and  became 
master  of  that  country.  He  returned  to  Rome 
in  206,  and  was  elected  consul  for  the  follow- 
ing year  (205),  although  he  had  not  yet  filled 
the  office  of  prstor,  and  was  only  thirty  yean 
of  age.  He  was  anxious  to  cross  over  at  oooe 
to  Africa,  and  bring  the  contest  to  an  end  at 
the  gates  of  Carthage  ;  hut  the  oldest  members 
of  the  senate,  and  among  them  Q.  Fabius  Max- 
imus,  opposed  his  project,  partly  through  timid. 
ity  and  partly  througb  jealousy  of  the  yoathfol 
conqueror.  All  that  Scipio  could  obtain  wns 
thd  province  of  Sicily,  with  permisukin  to  cross 
over  to  Africa ;  but  the  senate  refused  him  an 
army,  thus  making  the  permission  of  do  prae- 
tical  use.  But  the  allies  had  a  truer  view  of 
the  interests  of  Italy  than  the  Roman  senate, 
and  from  all  the  towns  of  Italy  volunteers  flock- 
ed to  join  the  standard  of  the  youthful  bero. 
The  senate  could  not  refuse  to  allow  him  to  en- 
list volunteers ;  and  such  was  the  enthoaiasm 
in  bis  favor,  that  he  was  able  to  cross  over  te 
Sicily  with  an  army  and  a  fieet  contrary  to  the 
expectations  and  even  the  wishes  of  Uie  sen- 
ate. After  spending  the  winter  in  Sicily,  and 
completing  all  bis  preparations  for  the  invasion 
of  Africa,  be  crossed  over  to  the  latter  conni.y 
in  the  course  of  the  following  year.  Sacc&ss 
again  attended  his  arms.  The  Cuthagiaiaus 
and  their  ally  Syphaz  were  .defeated  with  great 
slaughter,  and  the  former  were  compelled  to 
recall  Hannibal  from  Italy  as  the  only  hope  of 
saving  their  country.  The  long  struggle  be- 
tween the  two  nations  was  at  length  brought 
to  a  close  by  the  battle  fought  near  the  city  oS 
Zama  on  the  19th  of  October,  202,  in  which 
Scipio  gained  a  decisive  and  brilliant  victMT 
over  Hannibal.*  Carthage  had  no  alteniativa 
but  submission ;  but  the  final  treaty  was  noC 
concluded  till  the  following  year  (201 Scipie 
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'  stumed  to  Italy  in  201,  and  entered  Rome  in 
Iriumph.  He  was  received  with  universal  en- 
tbasiaam,  and  the  suritanie  of  Africanus  was 
conferred  upon  him.  The  people  wished  to 
make  him  coneul  and  dictator  for  life,  and  to 
erect  his  statue  in  the  comitia,  the  rostra,  the 
curia,  and  even  in  the  Capitol,  but  be  prudently 
declined  all  these  invidious  distinclions.  As 
he  did  not  chooae  to  usurp  the  supreme  power, 
and  as  he  was  an  oliject  of  suspicion  and  dis- 
like to  the  majority  of  the  senate,  he  took  no 
prominent  part  in  public  affairs  during  the  next 
few  years.  He  was  censor  in  199  with  P.  .£11- 
us  Pietus,  and  consul  a  second  time  in  194  with 
Tt.  Semjfoniue  Longus.  In  193  be  was  one 
of  the  uiree  commisBiDners  who  were  sent  to 
Africa  to  mediate  between  Maainissa  and  the 
Carthaginiatis ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  was 
one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Antiocbos  at 
£phesu8,  at  whose  court  Hannibal  was  then  re- 
siding. The  tale  runs  that  be  had  there  an  in- 
terview with  the  great  Carthaginian,  who  de- 
dared  hun  the  greatest  general  that  ever  lived. 
The  compliment  was  paia  in  a  manner  the  most 
flattering  to  Scipio.  The  latter  had  asked, 
"Who  was  the  grealbst  generall"  "Alexan- 
der the  Great,"  was  Hannib^'s  reply.  "  Who 
was  the  second!"  "  Pyrrhus."  "Who  the 
IhirdT'    "Myself,"  replied  the  Carthaginian. 

What  would  you  have  said,  then,  if  you  had 
conquered  mel"  asked  Scipio,  in  astonishment. 

I  should  then  have  placed  myself  before  Alex- 
ander, belbre  Pyrrhus,  and  before  all  other  gen- 
erals." In  190  Africanus  served  as  legate  un- 
der his  brother  Lucius  in  the  war  againat  An- 
tioobnB  the  Great.  Shortly  after  his  return,  he 
and  his  brother  Lucitfs  were  accused  of  having 
received  bribes  from  Antiochus  to  let  the  mon- 
arch  off  too  leniently,  and  of  baving  appropria- 
ted to  their  own  Qse  part  of  the  money  which 
had  been  paid  by  Antiochus  to  the  Roman  state. 
The  detaUa  of  the  accusation  are  related  with 
such  discrepancies  by  the  ancient  authorities, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty 
the  true  history  of  the  affair,  or  the  year  in 
which  it  oecnrred.  It  appears,  however,  that 
there  were  two  diatinct  prosecutiona,  and  the 
following  is  perhaps  the  most  probAble  history 
of  the  transaction.  In  187,  two  tribanes  of  the 
people  of  the  name  of  Petillii,  instigated  by  Cato 
and  the  other  enemies  of  the  Scipios,  required 
L.  Scipio  to  render  an  account  of  all  the  sums 
of  money  which  he  had  received  from  Antio- 
chus. L.  Scipio  accordingly  prepared  his  ac- 
connta,  but  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  delivering 
them  op,  the  proud  conqueror  of  Hannibal  in- 
dignantly snatched  them  out  of  his  hands  and 
tore  them  up  in  pieces  before  the  senate.  But 
this  haughty  conduct  appears  to  have  produced 
an  unfavorable  impression,  and  his  brother, 
when  brought  to  trial  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year,  was  declare  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  pay 
■  heary  fine.  The  tribune  C.  Minocias  Augu- 
rinns  ordered  him  to  be  dragged  to  prison  and 
there  detained  till  the  money  was  paid ;  where- 
upon Africanus  rescued- bis  brother  from  the 
hands  of  the  tribune's  officer.  The  contest 
would  probably  have  been  attended  with  fatal 
resalts  bad  not  Tib.  Gracchus,  the  father  of  the 
eelebrated  tribune,  and  then  iribnne  himself^  had 
k£<opnidenee  to  release  Lucius  from  the  senteoce 


of  imprisonment  The  suecesaf  il  issue  of  the 
prosecution  of  Lucius  emboldened  his  enemies 
to  bring  the  great  Africanus  himself  before  the 
people.  His  accuser  was  M.  Neevios,  the  trib- 
une of  the  people,  and  the  accnration  was 
brought  in  185.  When  the  trial  came  on,  and 
Africanus  was  summoned,  he  proudly  remind 
ed  the  people  tbat  this  was  the  anniversary 
of  the  day  on  which  he  had  defeated  Hannibu 
Lt  Zama,  and  called  upon  them  to  follow  him 
to  the  Capitol,  in  order  there  to  return  thanks 
to  the  immortal  gods,  and  to  pray  that  they 
would  grant  the  Roman  state  other  citizens  like 
himself.  Scipio  struck  a  chord  which  vibrated 
on  every  heart,  and  was  followed  by  crowds  to 
the  Capitol.  Having  thos  set  all  the  laws  at 
defiance,  Scipio  immediately  quitted  Rome,  and 
retired  to  bis  country  seat  at  Liternnm.  The 
tribunes  wished  to  renew  the  prosecution,  but 
Gracchus  wisely  persuaded  them  to  let  it  drop. 
Scipio  never  returned  to  Rome.  He  passed  his 
remaining  days  in  the  cultivation  of  bis  estate 
at  Litennm ;  and,  at  his  death,  is  said  to  have 
requested  that  his  body  might  be  buried  there, 
and  not  in  bia  ungrateful  coontry.  The  year 
of  his  death  is  equally  uncertain,  but  be  prob* 
ably  died  in  183.  Scipio  married  .£milia,  the 
daughter  of  L.  .£miliu8  Paulus,  who  fell  at  the 
battle  of  Canute,  and  by  her  he  bad  four  chil- 
dren, two  sons  (Nos.  13, 13)  and  two  daugh- 
ters, the  elder  of  whom  married  P.  Scipio  Nasica 
Corculum  (No.  17),  and  the  yotmger  Tib.  Grae- 
chas,  and  thus  became  the  mother  of  the  two 
celebrated  tribanes.  Vid.  Corrblia.  —  11.  L. 
Coax.  Scipio  Asiaticub,  also  called  Asiaqeites 
or  AsiiOBifDs,  was  the  son  of  'No.  8,  and  the 
brother  of  the  great  Africanus.  He  served  un- 
der bia  brother  in  Spain ;  was  praitor  in  193. 
when  he  obtained  the  proTinee  of  SieOy ;  and 
consul  in  190  with  C.  Leilas.  The  senate  had 
not  much  confidence  in  his  abilities,  and  it  was 
only  through  the  offer  of  his  brother  Africanus 
to  accompany  him  as  a  legate  tbat  he  obtained 
the  province  of  Greece  and  the  conduct  of  the 
war  against  Antiochus.  He  defeated  Antio- 
chus at  Mount  Sipylus  in  190,  entered  Rome  in 
triumph  in  the  following  year,  and  assumed  the 
surname  of  Asiaticus.  The  history  of  his  acco 
sation  and  condemnation  has  been  already  re- 
lated in  the  life  of  bis  brother.  He  waa  a  caiw 
didate  for  the  censorship  in  184,  but  waa  de 
feated  by  the  old  enemy  of  his  family,  M.  Por* 
cius  Cato,  who  deprived  Asiaticna  of  his  horse 
at  the  review  of  the  equites.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, tbat  even  as  late  as  this  time  an  eqnes  did 
not  forfeit  his  horse  by  becoming  a  senator. — 
13.  P.  Corn.  Scipio  Apricanos,  elder  son  of  the 
great  Africanus,  was  prevented  by  bis  weak 
health  from  taking  any  part  in  public  afihirs. 
Cicero  praises  hia  oratiuncule  and  his  Greek 
history,  and  remarks  Uiat,  with  the  greatness  of 
his  father's  mind,  he  possessed  a  huger  amoout 
of  beaming.  He  had  no  son  of  his  own,  but 
'  adopted  the  son  of  L.  ^milina  Paulus  (vid.  be> 
low.  No.  Ifi).  — 13.  L.  or  Ck.  Corn.  Sotno  Ar- 
RicAMTB,  younger  son  of  the  great  Africanus. 
He  accompanied  hie  father  into  Asia  in  190,  and 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Antiochus.  This  Scipio 
was  a  degenerate  son  of  an  iUostrions  sire,  and 
only  obtamed  the  prstorship  la  174  Uirough 
Cicereius,  who  had  been  a  seriba  of  his  iitlier 
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fiviiig  way  to  him.  In  the  same  jeax  he  was 
■spelled  from  the  senate  by  the  censors.— 14. 
L.  Coir.  Scipio  Abuticus,  a  descendant  of  No. 
LI,  beloD^d  to  the  Marian  parly,  and  waa  con- 
sul 83  with  C.  Norbanua.  In  Una  year  Sulla 
returntJ  to  Italy :  Scipio  was  deaerted  by  hia 
troops,  and  taken  prisoner  in  his  camp  along 
vJlh  hia  son  Lucius,  but  was  dismissed  by  Sulls 
uninjured.  He  waa,  however,  included  in  the 
proscription  in  the  following  year  (62),  where- 
upon he  fled  to  Massilia,  and  passed  there  the 
remainder  of  bis  life.  His  daughter  waa  mar- 
ried 10  P.  Seatius.— 15.  P.  Corn-  Scipio .(Emili- 
idua  Afkicanus  Minos,  was  the  younger  son 
of  L.  £miliu8  Paulas,  the  conqueror  of  Mace- 
donia, and  was  adopted  by  P.  Scipio  (No.  13), 
the  son  of  the  conqueror  m  Hannibal-  He  was 
bom  about  JB6.  In  his  aeventeenth  year  he 
Accompanied  bis  father  Paulas  to  Greece,  and 
fought  under  him  at  the  battle  of  Pydna,  168. 
Scipio  devoted  himself  with  ardor  to  the  study 
of  literature,  and  formed  an  intimate  friendship 
with  Polybina  when  the  latter  came  to  Rome 
along  with  the  other  Acbxan  hostages  in  167. 
Vid.  PoLTBiDs.  At  a  later  period  he  also  cultiva- 
ted  the  acquaintance  of  the  philosopher  Panae- 
tius,  and  he  likewise  admitted  the  poets  Lucilius 
and  Terence  to  bis  intimacy,  and  is  said  to  have 
assisted  the  latter  in  the  composition  of  his  com- 
edies. His  friendship  with  Lnlius,  whose  tastes 
and  pursuits  were  so  congenial  to  bis  own,  has 
been  immortalized  hy  Cicero's  celebrated  treat- 
ise entitled  "' Xjelios  sive  de  Amicitia."  Al- 
though thus  devoted  to  the  stud;^  of  polite  liter- 
ature, Scipio  is  said  to  have  cultivated  the  vir- 
tues which  distinguished  the  older  Romans,  and 
to  have  made  Cato  the  model  of  his  conduct. 
If  we  may  believe  hia  panegyrists,  he  possessed 
all  the  simple  virtues  of  an  old  Roman,  mellow- 
ed by  the  refining  influences  of  Greek  civiliza- 
tion. Scipio  first  served  in  Spain  with  great 
distinction  as  military  tribnne  under  the  consul 
h.  LucuUus  in  151.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
third  Punic  war  in  149,  he  accompanied  the  Ro- 
man araiy  to  Africa,  again  with  the  rank  of 
militaiy  tribune.  Here  he  gained  still  more  re- 
nown. By  bis  personal  bravery  and  military 
skill  he  repaired,  to  a  great  extent,  the  mistakes 
of  the  conaal  Maniliua,  whose  army  ou  one  oc- 
casion he  aaved  from  destruction.  He  returned 
to  Rome  in  148,  and  had  already  gained  such 
popularity,  that  when  be  became  a  candidate  for 
the  sedileship  for  the  following  year  (147>,  he 
was  elected  consul,  although  he  was  only  thirty- 
seven,  and  had  not,  therefore,  attained  the  legal 
age.  The  senath  assigned  to  him  Africa  as  hia 
province,  to  which  he  forthwith  sailed,  accom- 
panied by  bis  friends  Polybius  and  Laelius.  He 
prosecuted  the  siege  of  Carthage  with  the  ut- 
most vigor.  The  Carthaginians  defended  them- 
selvea  with  the  courage  of  despair,  and  the  Ro- 
mans were  unable  to  force  their  way  into  the 
eity  till  the  spring  of  the  following  year  (I'M). 
The  inhabitants  fought  from  street  to  street, 
and  from  house  to  house,  and  the  work  of  de- 
struction and  butchery  went  on  for  days.  The 
fht§  of  this  once  magnificent  city  moved  Scipio 
to  tears,  and,  anticipating  that  a  similar  cataa- 
trophe  might  one  day  befall  Rome,  he  repeated 
the  lines  of  the  Iliad  (vi.,  448-9),  in  which  Hec- 
tor bewuls  the  approaching  fall  of  Tro^.  After 


reducing  Africa  (o  the  form  of  a  Roman  prdv 
ini:e,  Scipio  returned  to  Rome  in  the  same  year 
and  celebrated  a  splendid  triumph  on  account 
of  bis  victory.  The  surname  of  Africanus, 
which  he  had  inherited  by  adoption  from  Xbe 
eont|ueror  of  Hannibal,  had  been  now  acquired 
by  him  hy  his  own  exploits.  In  143  Scipio 
was  censor,  and  in  the  administration  of  the 
duties  of  his  office  he  attempted  to  repress  the 
growing  luxury  and  immorality  of  hia  contem- 
poraries. His  efTorts,  however,  were  thwart- 
ed by  his  colleague  Mummius,  who  had  him- 
self acquired  a  love  for  Greek  and  Asiatic  lux- 
uries. In  139  Scipio  was  accused  by  Ti.  Clau- 
dius Asellus  of  majeatas.  Asellus  attacked  him 
out  of  private  animosity,  becauae  he  had  been 
deprived  of  his  horse,  and  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  an  srarian  by  Scipio  in  his  censorship. 
Scipio  was  acquitted,  and  the  speeches  which 
ho  delivered  on  the  occasion  obtained  great 
celebrity,  and  were  held  in  high  esteem  in  a 
later  age.  It  appears  to  have  been  after  this 
event  that  Scipio  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
Egypt  and  Asia  to  attend  to  the  Roman  inter- 
eats  in  those  countries.  The  long  continaanee 
of  the  war  in  Spain  again  called  Scipio  to  the 
consulship.  He  was  appointed  consul  in  his 
absence,  and  had  the  province  of  Spain  assigned 
to  him  in  134.  His  operations  were  attended 
with  success ;  and  in  133  he  brought  the  wai 
to  a  conclusion  hy  the  capture  nf  the  city  of  Nu- 
mantia  atier  a  long  siege.  He  now  received 
the  surname  of  Numantinus  in  addition  to  that 
of  Africanus.  During  hi^  absence  in  Spain  Ti- 
berius Gracchus  had  been  put  to  death.  Seipio 
was  married  to  Semprogia,  the  sister  of  the 
fallen  tribune,  but  be  had  no  sympathy  with  his 
reforms,  and  no  sorrow  for  bis  fate.  Upon  hia 
return  to  Rome  in  132,  he  did  not  disguise  his 
sentiments,  and  when  asked  in  the  assembly  of 
the  iribea  by  C.  Papirius  Carbo.  the  trihooe, 
what  he  thought  of  the  death  of  Tiberias  C'rac- 
chus,  he  boldly  replied  that  he  was  justly  riain 
ijure  casum).  The  people  loudly  expressed 
llieirdisapprobation  ;  whereupon  Scipio  proudly 
bade  them  to  be  silent.  He  now  took  tbe  lead 
in  opposing  the  popular  party,  and  endeavored 
to  prevent  the  agrarian  law  of  Tiberioa  Grac- 
chus from  being  carried  into  efiect  In  order 
to  accomplish  this  object,  he  proposed  in  the 
senate  (129)  that  all  disputes  respecting  the 
lands  of  tbe  allies  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  commissioners  appointed  undei 
tho  law  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  riionld  be 
committed  to  other  persons.  This  would  have 
been  equivalent  to  an  abrogation  of  the  law ; 
and  accordingly,  Fulvius  Flaccus,  Papirius  Car- 
bo, and  C.  Gracchus,  the  three  commissioners, 
offered  the  most  vehement  opposition  to  his  pro- 
posal.  In  the  forum  he  was  accused  by  Carbo 
with  the  bitterest  invectives  as  the  enemy  of 
the  people,  and  upon  his  again  expressing  bis 
approval  of  the  death  of  Tilwrins  Gracchus,  the 
'people  shouted  out,  "  Dovrn  with  the  tyrant.' 
In  the  evening  he  went  home  with  the  intention 
of  composing  a  speech  for  the  following  day  ■ 
but  next  day  be  was  found  dead  in  his  room. 
The  most  contradictory  rumors  were  circulated 
respecting  his  death,  but  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  he  was  murdered.  Suspicion  fell 
upon  varions  persons ;  bis  wife  SrmrroDia  and 
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ner  mother  Corae'ia  were  suspected  bj  some ; 
Carbo,  Fulvius,  and  C.  Gracclms  by  othera.  Of 
ill  these,  Carbo  was  most  generally  believed  to 
have  been  guilty,  and  is  expressly  mentioned 
as  the  murderer  by  Cicero.  The  general  opin- 
ioa  entertaiDed  by  the  Romans  of  a  subsequent 
age  respecting  Scipfo  is  given  by  Cicero  in  his 
work  on  the  Republic,  ia  which  Scipio  is  intro- 
du-»:d  as  the  principal  speaker. — 16.  P.  Coxx. 
Scirio  Nasica,  that  is,  "  Scipio  with  the  pointed 
nose,"  was  the  son  of  Cn  Scipio  Calvus,  who 
fell  in  Spain  in  311.  (Vid.  No.  9).  He  is  first 
mentioned  in  S04  as  a  yoang  man  who  was 
judged  by  the  senate  to  be  the  Iwat  citizen  in  the 
state,  and  was  tiierefore  sent  to  Ostia  along  with 
the  Roman  matrons  to  receive  the  etatue  of  the 
Idsean  Mother,  which  had  been  brought  from 
Pessinus.  He  was  curule  cdile  196:  praetor 
in  194,  when  he  fought  with  success  in  Further 
Spain;  and  consul  191,  when  he  defeated  the 
Boii,  and  triumphed  over  ihem  on  his  return  to 
Rome.  SciiHo  Nasiea  was  a  celebrated  jniist, 
and  a  bouse  was  given  him  by  the  state  in  the 
Via  Sacra,  in  order  that  he  might  be  more  easily 
consulted. — 17.  P.  Coxk.  Scipio  Nasicji  Cok- 
CDLOH,  son  of  No.  iS,  inherited  from  his  father 
a  love  of  juriapradenoe,  and  became  so  cele- 
brated for  his  diacernment  and  for  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  pontifical  and  civil  law,  that  he  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  Coreutum.  He  married 
a  daughter  of  Scipio  Africanua  the  elder.  He 
was  consul  for  the  first  time  163,  but  abdicated, 
together  with  his  colleague,  almost  immediately 
after  they  had  entered  upon  their  office,  on  ac- 
count of  some  fault  in  the  auapices.  He  was 
censor  169  wiih  M.  Popilius  Ltenas,  and  was 
consul  a  second  timd  in  1S5,  when  he  subdued 
tlie  Dalmatians.  He  was  a  firm  upholder  of 
the  old  Roman  habits  and  manners,  and  in  his 
second  consulship  he  induced  the  senate  to  order 
the  demolition  of  a  theatre,  which  was  near 
completion,  as  injurious  to  public  morals.  When 
Cato  repeatedly  expressed  his  desire  for  the  de- 
struction of  Carthage,  Scipio,  on  the  other  hand, 
declared  that  he  wished  for  its  preservation, 
since  tlie  existtioee  of  such  a  rival  would  prove 
a  useful  check  upon  the  licentiousness  of  the 
multitude.  He  was  elected  pontifex  maximus 
in  150. — 18.  P.  CoEH.  Scipio  Nasica  Sekapio, 
son  of  No.  17,  is  chiefly  known  as  the  leader  of 
the  senate  in  the  murder  of  Tiberius  Gracchus. 
He  was  consul  in  138,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  severity  with  which  be  and  his  fiolleague 
conducted  the  levy  of  troops,  they  were  thrown 
into  prison  by  C.  Curiatins,  the  tribune  of  tlie 
pleba.  It  was  this  Curiatius  who  gave  Nasica 
the  nickname  of  Serapio,  from  bis  resemblance 
to  a  person  of  low  rank  of  this  name ;  but,  though 
given  him  in  derision,  it  afterward  became  his 
distinguishing  surname.  In  133,whenttwtribe8 
met  to  re-elect  Tiberins  Gracchus  to  the  triba> 
Date,  and  the  utmost  confusion  preTalled  in  the 
Forum,  Nasica  called  upon  the  consuls  to  save 
the  republic  -,  but  as  they  refused  to  have  re- 
coarse  to  violence,  he  exclaimed,  "  As  the  con- 
sul betrays  the  state,  do  you  who  wish  to  obey 
the  laws  follow  me ;"  aT\o,  so  saying,  he  rushed 
forth  from  the  temple  of  Ftdcs,  where  the  senate 
was  sitting,  ft^vred  by  the  greater  number  of 
the  senators.  The  people  gave  way  before 
tbem,  and  Qraccbus  was  assassinated  as  he  at* 


tempted  to  escape.  In  conseiiuence  of  his  coiw 
duel  on  this  occasion,  Nasica  became  an  objed 
of  such  detestation  to  the  people,  that  the  senate 
found  it  advisable  to  send  him  on  a  pretended 
mi|sion  to  Asia,  although  be  was  pontifex  max- 
imus, and  ought  not,  t^refore,  to  have  quitted 
Italy.  He  did  not  venture  to  return  to  Rome, 
and  after  wandaring  about  from  place  to  place, 
died  soon  afterward  at  Fergamum.  — 19.  P. 
CosN.  Scipio  Nabica,  son  of  No.  18,  was  consul 
111,  and  died  during  hia  consulship. — 20.  P. 
CoKir.  Scipio  Nasica,  son  of  No.  IS,  pretor  94, 
is  mentioned  by  Cicero  as  one  of  the  advocates 
of  Sextus  Roscius  of  Ameria.  He  married  Li- 
einia,  the  second  daughter  of  L.  Crusus,  the 
orator.  He  had  two  sons,  both  of  whom  were 
adopted,  one  by  his  maternal  grandfather  L. 
Crassus  in  his  testament,  and  is  therefore  called 
L.  Licinius  Crassus  Scipio,  and  the  other  by 
Q.  Csecilins  Metellus  Pius,  consul  80,  and  is 
therefore  called  Q.  Ctecilius  Metellus  Pius  Scip- 
to.  This  Scipio  beoama  the  father-in-law  of 
Cn.  Pompey  the  triomvir,  and  fell  in  Africa  In 
40.  Hia  lile  is  given  under  Mktbllds,  No.  IS. 
— 31.  Cx.  Corn.  Scipio  Hibpallob,  son  of  L. 
Scipio,  who  is  only  known  as  a  brother  of  the 
two  Seipioa  who  fell  in  Spain.  Hispallus  waa 
prstor  179,  and  consul  171.  — 33.  Ck.  Corn. 
Scipio  Hibpallits,  son  of  No.  31,  was  prstor 
139,  when  be  published  an  edict  that  all  Chal- 
deeans  (t.  e.,  astrologers)  should  leave  Rome  and 
Italy  within  ten  days. 

[SciBADinM  {ZKipdStov),  a  promontory  of  Sala> 
mia,  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  with  a  tem- 
ple of  Minerva  (Athena)  Sciras.] 

Scibab  or  SclsbIaB  (^xlpat,  ^xX^jCuaf),  ofTa- 
rentum,  waa  one  of  the  followers  of  Rhinthon 
in  that  peculiar  sort  of  comedy,  or  rather  bur- 
lesque tragedy,  which  was  cultivated  by  the  Do- 
rians of  Magna  Gnecia,  and  especially  at  Ta- 
rentum.    Vid.  Rhinthon. 

SciSAs  (SKipdf),  a  surname  of  Minerva  (Athe- 
na), under  which  she  had  a  temple  in  the  Attic 
port  of  Pbalerum,  and  in  the  island  of  Salamis. 
The  foundation  of  the  temple  at  Pbalerum  is 
ascribed  by  Pausanias  to  a  soothsayer,  Scirus 
of  Dodona,  who  iB%aid  to  have  come  to  Attica 
at  the  time  when  the  Eleusinians  were  at  war 
with  Erechtheus. 

ScialTia  (Sxipinc),  a  wild  and  monntajnous 
district  in  the  north  of  Laconia,  on  the  borders 
of  Arcadia,  with  a  town  called  Saxes  (Zitrpof), 
which  originally  belonged  to  Arcadia.  Its  in- 
habitants, the  »;iRiT.B  {^Kipirai).  formed  a  spe- 
cial division  of  the  Lacediemonian  army.  This 
body,  which,  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  was  six  hundred  in  number,  was  stationed 
in  battle  at  Uie  extreme  left  of  the  line,  formed 
on  march  the  vanguard,  and  was  usually  em- 
ployed on  tha  moat  dangerous  kinds  of  servioe. 

ScisoH  (Zxlpuv  or  Xiteipav),  a  famous  robber 
who  infested  the  frontier  between  Attica  and 
Megaris.  He  not  only  robbed  the  travellers 
who  pasaed  through  the  country,  but  compelled 
them,  on  the  Scironian  rook,  to  wash  his  feet, 
and  kicked  them  into  the  sea  while  they  were 
thus  employed.  At  the  foot  of  the  rock  there 
was  a  tortoise  which  devoured  the  bodies  of 
the  robber's  riclims.  He  was  slain  by  Thesens. 

ScixohU  Saxa  (ZittptmUks  fiirpat,aiao  Zj»~ 
odder :  now  Dtrmti  Boune),  large  rocks  oa  tlw 
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nstern  «oast  of  Megarid,  between  which  and 
the  sea  there  was  only  a  Darrow  dangeroua  pass, 
called  the  Sdrooian  ruad  Zxifwi^or  Ittpovlc 
666f :  now  Kaki  Skala).  This  nmd  was  after- 
ward enlarged  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  Tke 
name  of  the  rocks  was  derived  from  the  cele- 
brated robber  Sciron. 

Scit  Kt  or  SciRi,  a  people  in  European  Sarma- 
tia,  on  the  DOTtbern  coast,  immediately  east  of 
the  Vistula,  id  tbe  modern  Curlaad  and  Samo- 
gitien.  Tbe  Sciri  afterward  joined  the  Hnns ; 
and  to  this  people  belonged  Odoacer,  the  con- 
queror of  Italy. 

ScibtorIoh  (ZxtpTuvtov),  a  town  in  the  south 
of  Arcadia,  belonging  to  the  district  jGgytis,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  removed  to  Megalopolis 
upon  the  foundation  of  tbe  latter. 

SciKTos  (ZnlpTot :  now  JiUoA),  a  river  in  Mes- 
opotamia, flowing  past  Edessa  into  a  small  lake 
near  Cbarrs.  us  name,  which  signifies  U*p- 
ng,  was  derived  from  its  rapid  descent  in  a  se- 
ries of  small  cascades. 

[SciBUB  (Sdfpof,  6).  1.  A  soothsayer  of  Do- 
dona.  Vid.  SciRAs.— 2.  {"ZKipoqy  ij),  a  town  of 
Laconia,  Vid.  Scixins. — 9.  (Zxi'fwf,  6),  a  brook 
near  Seinim,  which  traveTsed  the  sacred  road 
Doribwest  of  Athens,  and  watered  the  gardens 
north  of  Dipylon.] 

ScLBRlia.     Vid.  SCIIAB. 

ScoDRA  (Scodrensis :  now  deodar  or  Scutari), 
one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  Illyricnm, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  River  Barbana,  at  the 
southeastern  comer  of  the  Laoua  Labeatis,  and 
about  seventeen  miles  from  the  coast.  It  was 
strongly  fortified,  and  was  the  residence  of  the 
Illyrian  king  Gentius.  It  subsequently  contain- 
ed many  Roman  inhabitants. 

SCODRDB.      Vid.  SCARDUB. 

Sc<£DisB8,  ScYoiasis,  or  ScoRotsctis  (Stcot- 
Aiatjf,  ^KvdiaavCt  ^Kopdiaicot:  now  Dtusim  Dagh, 
or  Ckambu-Bel  Dagh),  a  mountain  in  tbe  north- 
east of  Asia  Minor,  dividing  Pontns  Cappado- 
eiua  fhnn  Anaenia  Minor,  and  forming  a  part 
of  the  same  range  as  Mount  Paryades. 

ScOLLis  {'ZkSXKi^  :  now  Sandameri),  a  rocky 
mountain  between  Elis  and  Achaia,  three  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  tbiny-three  feet  high, 
which  joins  on  the  east  the  mountain  Lampea. 

ScSL&Tt  (ZxoAorw),  the  native  name  of  the 
Si^tbians,  according  to  Herodotus,  is  in  all  prob- 
ability the  Greek  form  of  SUne-nie  or  Slove-nie, 
the  generic  name  of  the  Slavonian  race.  Vid. 
Scrruu.   The  later  Greek  writers  call  them 

ScoLOB  (SkuXoc:  ZxuXiof,  "SicuXieic)-  !■  An 
ancient  town  in  Bteotia,  on  tbe  road  from 
Thebes  to  Apbidnie  in  Attica,  was  situated  on 
the  northern  slope  of  Mount  Cithteron,  and  forty 
stadia  south  of  the  River  Asopua. — ^3.  A  smaU 
place  in  Macedonia,  near  Olynthus. 

ScoubrirYa  (now  Itlote),  an  island  in  front  of 
the  bay,  on  the  southeast  coast  of  Spain,  which 
formed  tbe  harbor  of  Carthago  Nova.  It  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  scombri  or  mackerel 
taken  off  its  coast,  fixna  which  the  Romans  pre* 
pared  tiieir  ranun. 

ScShIob  Mokb  (rd  2K6fuov  &pog),  8  mountain 
in  Macedonia,  which  runs  east  of  Mount  Scar- 
dus,  in  the  direction  of  north  to  south  toward 
Monnt  Haemus. 

ScSpAB^«jfiar).   1,  An  ^tolian,  who  held 


a  leading  position  among  his  countrymen  at  th« 
period  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Philip 
and  the  Aehnans,  B.C.  SSO.  He  commanded 
the  .£tolian  aimy  in  the  first  year  of  the  war; 
and  he  is  mentioned  again  as  general  of  the 
^tolians,  when  the  latter  people  concluded  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans  to  assist  tl|em  against 
Philip  (211).  After  the  close  of  the  war  with 
Philip,  Scopas  and  Dorimachos  were  appointed 
to  reform  the  ^^tolian  constitation  (SOi).  Seo< 
pas  had  only  undertaken  the  charge  from  mo- 
tives of  personal  ambition  ;  on  finding  himself 
disappointed  in  this  object,  he  withdrew  to 
Alexandres.  Here  he  was  received  with  the 
utmost  favor  by  tbe  ministers  of  the  yonng 
king,  Ptolemy  V.,  and  appointed  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  army  against  Antiochos  tbe 
Great.  At  first  he  was  successful,  but  was  aft- 
erward defeated  by  Antioehus  at  Panium,  and 
reduced  to  shut  himself  up  within  the  walls  of 
Sidon,  where  he  was  ultimately  compelled  by 
famine  to  surrender.  Notwithstanding  this  ill 
success,  he  continued  in  high  favor  at  the  Egyp- 
tian court ;  but,  having  formed  a  plot  in  196  to 
obtain  by  force  the  chief  administration  of  the 
kin^om,  he  was  arrested  and  put  to  deaUi.- 
S.  A,  dt^ngniahed  eculptot,  was  a  native  of 
Paros,  and  appears  to  have  belonged  to  a  (am- 
ily  of  artists  in  that  island.  He  flourished  fnim 
B.C.  395  to  350.  He  was  probably  somewhat 
older  than  Praxiteles,  with  whom  be  stands  at 
tbe  head  of  that  second  period  of  perfected  ait 
which  is  called  the  later  AtUc  schocd  (in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  eariier  Attio  sc^tool  of 
Phidias),  and  which  arose  at  Athens  aftnr  tbe 
Peloponnesian  war.  Scopas  was  an  arebHect 
and  a  statuary  as  well  as  a  sculptor.  He  was 
the  architect  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  (Athe- 
na) Alea  at  Tegea,  in  Arcadia,  which  was  com- 
menced soon  after  B.C.  3U4.  He  was  one  of 
the  artists  'employed  in  executing  the  bas-ie* 
liefs  which  decorated  the  frieie  of  the  Manso- 
leum  at  Haliearnassns  in  Caria.  A  portion  a[ 
these  bas-reliefs  is  now  deposited  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  Among  the  single  statoes  and 
groups  of  Scopas,  the  beat  known  in  modern 
times  is  his  group  of  figures  representing  the 
destruction  or  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Niobe. 
In  Pliny's  time  the  statnea  stood  in  the  toopk 
of  Apollo  Sosianus.  The  remaining  statues  of 
this  group,  or  copies  of  them,  an  all  in  tbe 
Florence.Gallery,  with  the  exception  of  tbe  so- 
called  Ilioneus  at  Munich,  which  some  suppose 
to  have  belonged  to  the  group.  There  isahead 
of  Niobe  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Yarborou^ 
which  has  some  claim  to  be  considered  as  the 
original.  But  the  most  esteemed  of  all  the 
woiiis  of  Scopas,  in  antiquity,  was  his  group 
which  stood  in  the  shrine  of  Cn.  Dmnitius  in 
the  Flaminian  circus,  representing  Achilles  con- 
ducted to  the  island  of  Leuce  by  the  divinities 
of  the  sea.  It  consisted  of  figures  of  Neptnne 
(Poseidon),  Thetis,  and  Achilles,  snrrounded  by 
Nereids,  and  attended  by  Tritons,  and  by  an  as- 
semblage of  sea  monsters. 

SoSfab  (Xxdiraf  :  now il^mlan},  a  rivsritf' Gn- 
latia,  falling  into  the  Sangarius,  irom  tbe  east, 
at  Joliopolis. 

.  ScoRDisci,  a  people  in  Pannonia  Superior, 
are  sometimes  classed  among  the  Illyrians,  but 
were  the  remains  of  an  ancient  and  poweifiil 
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li^Hw  noe.  Ttey  dwelt  between  the  Sans 
■nd  DraTus. 

ScoKDiacDs.     Vid.  SCCXDISBS. 

ScoTt,  a  peof '«  mentioned,  together  with  the 
PicTi,  by  the  later  Roman  writers  as  one  of  the 
chief  tribes  of  the  ancient  Caledonians.  They 
ilwelt  in  tft  south  of  Scotland  and  in  Ireland ; 
and  from  tbem  the  ibrmer  eoantiy  has  dtnrired 
its  name. 

ScoTiTAs  (SKOTiTat),  a  woody  distriet  in  the 
north  of  Laeonia,  on  the  frootiers  of  Tegea- 

lis. 

ScoTCSBi  (^KOTovaaa  :  iKorovauaioi),  a  very 
ancient  town  of  Thessaly,  in  the  district  Pelas- 
giotis,  near  the  source  of  the  Onchestus^  and  not 
far  from  the  hills  Cynoscephalte,  where  Flaroi- 
ninus  gained  bis  celebrated  Tictoiy  over  Philip, 
B.C.  187. 

ScribokIa,  wifeof  Octavianns,  afterward  the 
Emperor  Augustus,  had  been  married  twice  be- 
fore. By  one  of  her  former  husbands,  P.  Scip- 
io,  she  had  two  children,  P.  Soipio,  who  was 
consul  B.C.  19,  and  a  daughter,  Cornelia,  who 
was  married  to  Patilm  jEroilins,  oenaor  B.C. 
S3.  Scribonia  was  the  sister  of  h.  Scribonius 
Libo,  who  wda  the  iather-in-lawof  Seztua  Pom- 
pey.  AugUBius  married  her  in  40,  on  the  ad- 
vice of  Mncenas,  because  he  was  then  afraid 
that  Sextus  Pompey  would  form  an  alliance 
with  Antony  to  cruah  him ;  but,  having  re- 
newed his  alliance  with  Antony,  Ootavianna 
divorced  her,  in  order  to  marry  Livia,  In  the 
following  year  (39),  on  the  very  day  oo  which 
•he  had  borne  him  a  daughter,  Julia.  Scribonia 
long  snrvived  her  separation  from  OctaTianas. 
In  A.D.  2  she  accompanied,  of  her  own  accord, 
tier  daughter  Julia  into  exile,  to  the  island  of 
Pandataria. 

ScBiBOHios  CcbIo.    Vid.  Cuato. 

SaiaSalua  Liaaos.    Vid.  LAsens. 

SoBiadMlirs  Libo.   Vid.  hao. . 

ScbibSnIub  PsocStot.    Vid.  pRooTfLoa. 

ScuLTKKNi  (now  Panaro),  a  river  in  Gallia 
Cispadana,  rising  in  the  Apennines,  and  flow- 
ing to  the  east  of  Mutina  into  the  Po. 

Scon  (now  U$laU>),  a  town  in  Missia  Supe- 
rior, on  the  Axios,  and  the  capital  of  Dardania. 
It  WB8  the  residence  of  the  Aichbisbop  of  lUyr- 
ioiun,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  of  the  Servian 
kings. 

ScvDissEfl.    Vid.  SocBoisai. 

SoylIcb  (ZxvAtuci;),  or  SotlackTon,  an  an- 
cient city  on  the  coast  of  Myaia  Utnor,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Olympus,  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  the  Pelasgiaos. 

SoTLAciuH,  also  ScTLAoiox  or  SgtllMvii 
(ZjcvXaxiov,  Zxvhtmov,  SxuXA^ruw :  now  Squil' 
lace),  a  Greek  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Bruttium,  was  situated  on  two  adjoining  hills 
at  a  short  distance  frouL  the  coast,  between  the 
I  i  vers  Csecinus  and  Carctnes.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Athenians.  It  belonged 
to  the  territoiy  of  Crotos,  but  was  sobseqaeDtfy 
given  by  the  elder  Dion^us  to  the  Loeriana, 
and  came  eventoally  into  the  possession  of  the 
Romans.  It  had  no  harbor,  whence  VirgU  (^En., 
iii.,  658}  speaks  of  it  as  naeifragum  Soflae^m. 
From  tlfis  town  the  ScvLAciua  or  Sctllbticds 
SiHos  {invXX^TiK&c  KdXmf)  derived  its  name. 
The  iathmuB  which  separated  thia  bay  fttm  the 
Slnos  Hippuniates,  on  the  western  eoast  of 


Brnttinm  was  only  twenty  miles  bioad,  an<l 
formed  the  ancient  botrndary  of  OSnotria. 

ScvLiz  (Skv^UO.  1.  Of  Caryanda  in  Caria. 
was  sent  by  Darius  Hystaapls  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery  down  the  Indus.  Setting  out  from 
the  city  of  Ca^Mttyras  and  the  Pactyican  dis- 
trict, Scylax  reached  the  sea,  and  then  sailed 
west  Uiroogh-the  Indian  Ocean  t^  the  Red  Sea, 
performing  the  whole  voyage  in  thirty  months. 
— S.  Of  Halicamasaus,  a  friend  of  Panntiua, 
distinguished  for  bis  knowledge  of  the  stsrs, 
and  for  his  political  influence  in  his  own  state 
There  is  still  extant  a  Periplut,  containing  a 
brief  description  of  certain  countries  in  Eur<^ 
Asia,  and  Africa,  and' bearing  the  name  of  Scy- 
lax  of  Caiyanda.   Thia  work  has  been  ascribed 

g'  some  writers  to  the  Scylax  menttoaed  by 
srodotOB,  and  by  others  to  the  contemporary 
of  Panstius  and  Polybius ;  but  most  modem 
scholars  suppose  the  writer  to  have  lived  in  the 
first  half  of  the  reign  of  Philip,  the  father  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  about  B.C.  860.  It  is 
clear  from  internal  evidence  that  the  Periplus 
must  have  been  composed  after  the  timo  of  He- 
rodotus ;  wbile,  from  its  omitting  to  mention  any 
of  the  cities  founded  by  Alexander,  such  aa  Al- 
exandres in  Egypt,  we  may  conclude  that  it 
was  drawn  up  before  the  reign  of  Alexander. 
It  ia  probable  that  the  author  prefixed  to  his 
work  the  name  of  Scylax  of  Caryanda  on  ac- 
count of  the  Aelebrity  of  thia  navig^or.  This 
Periplut  is  printed  by  Hudson,  in  bis  OeograpU 
Grctci  MinoreB,  and  by  fflausen,  attached  to  nu 
fragments  of  Hecatsna,  Berlin,  1831. 

ScrLAZ(£Kv;^:  now  C&oteWeJt-/n»At),ariv- 
er  in  the  southwest  of  Pontas,  falling  into  the 
Iria,  between  Amaaia  aDd  Oaziura. 

ScTLrrzBs  or  Sotlttza,  Joaithbs,  a  Byzantine 
historian,  somamed,  from  hia  office,  Caropa- 
lates,  flonriahed  A.D.  1081.  Hia  woric  extends 
fropi  the  death  of  NioeiAonia  I.  (Sll)  down  to 
the  reign  of  Nicephoms  Botaniotes  (lOre-IOSl ). 
The  portion  of  the  history  of  Cedrenoa,  which 
extends  from  the  death  of  Nicephoms  I.  (811) 
to  the  close  of  the  work  (I0S7),  is  found  almost 
verbatim  in  the  history  of  Scylitzes.  Henoo  it 
has  been  supposed  that  SeyUtzea  copied  from 
Cedrenoa,  and  oonseqnently  the  entiie  work  of 
Scylitzes  has  not  been  published  separately, 
but  only  the  part  extending  from  lOfiT  to  lOSO, 
which  baa  been  printed  aa  an  appendix  to  Cedro- 
nus.  Vid.  CBDBBHit*.  It  ia  now,  however,  geO'- 
erally  admitted  that  Cedrenns  copied  from  Scy- 
litzes. 

ScTLLA  (Zm^AAa)  and  Chabtbdis,  the  names 
of  two  roeks  bttwaen.  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  on^ 
a  short  diatuee  from  one  another.  In  the  one 
of  these  ro^  whieh  was  nearest  to  Italy,  there 
was  a  cave,  in  which  dwelt  Scylla,  a  daughter 
of  Cratffiis,  a  fearful  monster,  barking  like  a  dog, 
with  twelve  feet,  and  six  long  necks  and  heads, 
each  of  which  contained  three  rows  of  sharp 
teeth.  The  oppoaite  took,  whioh  waa  mndi 
lower,  eontained  an  immenae  fi^-trse,  nndax 
which  dwelt  Cbarybdis,  who  thrice  every  day 
swallowed  down  the  waters  of  the  sea,  and 
thrice  threw  them  up  again :  boA  were  formi- 
dable to  the  ships  which  bad  to  pass  between 
them.  This  ia  the  Horaerio  account.  Later 
traditions  give  diflbrent  aooonnta  of  SeyUa*! 
parentage.    Some  deacribe  her  as  a  mooatM 
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wilta  SIX  headfl  nf  different  iinimalH,  or  with  only 
three  lieads,  Oite  tradition  relates  tliat  Scylla 
was  originally  a  beautiful  maiden,  who  often 
played  with  the  nymphs  of  the  sea,  and  was  be- 
luved  by  the  marine  god  Glaucus.  Tho  latter 
applied  to  Circe  for  means  to  make  Scylla  re- 
turn his  love ;  but  Circe,  jealous  of  tlie  fair 
maiden,  fnrev  magic  berbs  into  the  well  in 
which  Scylla  was  wont  to  bathe,  by  means  of 
which  the  lower  part  of  her  body  was  changed 
into  the  tail  of  a  fish  or  serpeot,  surroundecTby 
dogs,  while  the  upper  part  remained  that  of  a 
woman.  Another  tradition  related  that  Scylla 
was  beloved  by  Neptune  .(Poseidon),  and  that 
Amphitrite,  from  jealouay,  metamorphosed  her 
into  a  monster.  Hercules  ia  said  to  have  killed 
her  because  she  stole  some  of  the  oxen  of  Ge- 
lyon ;  but  Pborcys  is  said  to  have  restored  her 
to  life.  Virgil  (.£n.,Ti.,  386)  speaks  of  several 
Scylls,  and  [daces  them  in  the  lower  world. 
Charybdis  is  described  as  a  daughter  of  Nep- 
tune (Poseid  m)  and  Terra  (Gsea),  and  a  vora- 
cious woman,  who  stole  oxen  from  Hercules, 
and  was  horled  by  the  thuodetbolt  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  into  the  sea. 

ScTLLA,  daughter  of  King  Nisns  of  Megara, 
who  fell  in  lore  with  Minos.  For  details,  vid. 
Nisus  and  Miwos. 

ScvLLAVH  (£Kt>AAo(ov)-  1.  (Now  Sciglio),  a 
promoDtoty  on  the  coast  of  Bnittiom,  at  liie 
norUiern  entrance  to  tbe  Sicilian  Straits,  where 
the  monster  Scylla  was  sonwaed  to  live.  Vid. 
ScTLLA.  —  3.  (Now  ScUia  or  Seiglio)^  a  town 
in  Bruttium,  on  the  above-namea  promontory. 
There  are  still  remains  of  the  ancient  citadel. 

A  promontory  in  Argolis,  on  the  coast  of 
Tr<eKen,  forming,  with  the  promontory  of  Su- 
nium  in  Attica,  the  entrance  to  the  Saronic 
Golf.  It  is  said  to  bave  derived  its  name  from 
Scylla,  the  dan^ter  of  Nisua.    VU.  Nistrs.- 

ScTLLirtcva  Siitua.    Vid.  Sotlacivm. 

SOTtLBTi0H.      Vid.  SCTLACITIII. 

[SCTLLIAS  or  SCYLUS  (SxvA^ijf  (lOH.),  Hdt. ; 

XxvAXi;,  Paus.),  a  celebrated  diver  of  Scione  in 
Macedonia.  When  the  Persian  fleet  of  Xerxes 
was  wrecked  off  Mount  Pelion  and  the  prom, 
ontory  of  Sepias,  nuch  treasure  was  sunk  with 
tiie  Teasels  that  were  orertaken  by  tbe  storm ; 
Scylliaa  recovered  much  of  this  treasure  for  the 
Persians,  and  also  obtained  considerable  for  him- 
self- Wishing  to  escape  from  the  Persians,  he 
is  said  to  bave  swum  under  water  from  Aphe- 
tie  to  Artemisium,  where  the  Greek  fleet  lay,  a 
distance  of  eighty  stadia  (nearty  ten  miles),  and 
to  have  commanioated  to  tbe  Greeks  the  plans 
of  the  Persians.  This  is  the  accoant  of  He- 
rodotus, who,  in  relating  tbe  story,  ranks  tbe 
latter  part  among  the  ^pevdict  elxtJia  ntpi  Tov 
6»^)Ac  Toirov.  Fausanias  relates  that  Scyllis 
(as  be  calls  him)  bad  bis  daughter  Cyaoa  (al. 
Hydna)  taught  swimraiog,  and  that  they  two, 
on  occasion  of  the  storm  off  Pelion,  dove  under 
water  and  tore  up  the  anchors  of  the  Persian 
fleet,  thereby  causing  mucdi  loss  to  tbe  Per- 
sians :  for  this  exploit,  the  Ami^iictyons  conse- 
crated at  Delphi  statues  of  Soyllis  and  his  daugh- 
i«*r.  Tbe  statue  of  Cyana  (Hydna)  was  among 
iboae  that  were  carried  from  Delphi  to  Rome 
b)  Nero.] 

SoTLLis.    Wif.  Dip<siroa. 

SoTKmra  (Zkvuvoc),  of  CblOfl,  wrote  a  Perie- 
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g€sia,  or  description  of  the  earth,  which  is  re 
ferred  to  by  later  writers.  This  work  was  i» 
prose,  and  consequently  different  from  the  Pc- 
riegesis  in  Iambic  metre  which  has  come  down 
to  us,  and  which  many  modem  writers  have  er- 
roneously ascribed  to  Scymwjs  of  Chius.  Tbe 
poem  is  dedicated  to  Nicomedes  IA,  king  of 
Bithynia,  who  died  B.O.  74 ;  but  this  is  quite 
uncertain.  The  best  edition  of  tbe  poem  to  ^ 
Meineke,  Berlin,  1846. 

[ScYBAB  (Zxtipac:  now  River  cf  Dkilmva),  * 
river  in  the  southwest  of  Laconia,  which  rises 
in  Mount  Taygetus,  flows  in  an  easterly  direc* 
tion,  and  empties  into  the  Laconicas  Sinoa 
south  oCGytheum.] 

ScYRos  (ZiriJpof :  TiKipio^:  now  Scyro),  an  isl- 
and m  the  .£sean  Sea,  east  of  EntNEa,  and  one 
of  the  Sporades.  It  contained  a  town  of  the 
same  name,  and  a  river  called  Cephtsns.  Its 
ancient  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been  Pe- 
iasgians,  Carians,  and  Dolopians.  The  island 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  stories  of  the 
mythical  period.  Here  Thetis  concealed  her 
son  Achilles  in  woman's  attire  among  tbe  daugh- 
ters of  Lycomedes,  in  order  to  save  him  from 
the  fate  which  awaited  him  under  the  walls  of 
Troy.  It  was  here,  also,  that  Pyrrbna,  tho  son 
of  Achillea  by  Deidamia,  was  brought  op,  and 
it  was  from  this  island  that  Ulysses  fetched  htm 
to  the  Trojan  war.  According  to  another  tra- 
dttlon,  the  island  was  conquered  by  AehiDes,  in 
order  to  revenge  the  deaUt  of  Theseus,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  treacherously  destroyed  in 
Scyros  by  Lycomedes.  The  bones  of  Theseus 
were  discovered  by  Cimon  in  Scyros,  alter  his 
conquest  of  the  islemd  in  B.C.  476,  and  were 
conveyed  to  Athens,  where  they  were  preserv- 
ed in  the  Theseum.  From  this  time  Scyros 
continued  subject  to  Athens  till  the  period  of 
the  Macedonian  supremacy ;  but  the  Romans 
compelled  the  last  Philip  to  restore  it  to  Ath- 
ens in  196.  The  soil  of  Scyros  was  onpro- 
ductive ;  but  it  was  celebrated  for  its  breed 
of  goats,  and  for  its  quarries  of  variegated 
marble. 

Scf  tkIa  Oi  SxvSiK?,  ii  iKve'ia,  Ion.  £kv0(9,  ( 
ruv  iKvdiuv  Herod. :  IxiBtK,  Sej^hes, 

Scjhha,  pi.  2ieS$at,  Sc|rthn ;  fem.  £jre0/f,  Si^is, 
Scythissa),  a  name  applied  to  very  di^rent 
countries  at  different  times.  The  Scytbia  of 
Herodotus  comprises,  to  speak  generally,  tbe 
southeastern  parts  of  Europe,  betwc«en  tbe  Car- 
pathian Mountains  and  the  River  TanaTs  (now 
Don).  The  Greeks  became  acqaainted  with 
this  country  through  their  setHements  on  the 
Euxine ;  and  Herodotus,  who  had  himself  vis- 
ited the  coasts  of  the  Enxine,  collected  all  ibe 
information  he  could  obtain  aboui  tbe  Scythians 
and  their  country,  and  embodied  the  results  in 
a  most  ioterestinB  digi^ssion,  which  forms  the 
first  part  of  bis  fourth  book.  The  details,  for 
which  there  is  not  room  in  this  arttde,  must  be 
read  in  Herodotus.  He  describes  the  country 
as  a  square  of  four  thousand  stadia  (four  hond 
rtrtl  geographical  miles)  each  way,  the  western 
boundary  being  the  Ister  (now  liinube)  and  tbe 
mountains  of  tbe  Agathyrsi ;  the  southem.  tbe 
shores  of  the  Euxine  and  Palus  Meotis.  frnm 
tile  mouth  of  tbe  later  to  that  of  tbe  Taoais, 
this  side  being  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  of 
two  thoaund  stadia  each,  by  the  monUi  of  tba 
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Sotyslbcnes  (now  Diueper) ;  the  eastern  boand- 
ary  was  tbo  TanaTs,  and  oa  the  north  Scy*,bia 
was  divided  by  deserts  from  the  Melaacblieni, 
Aodrophagi,  and  Budini.  It  corresponded  to 
the  southern  part  of  Btum  tn  Evrapa.  The 
people  who  inhabited  this  region  were  called  by 
the  Grecka  iKvdai,  a  word  of  doubtful  origin, 
which  first  occurs  in  Ueaiod ;  hut,  in  their  own 
language,  SkoTlotoi,  i.e.,  Slavonian*.  They  were 
believed  by  Herodotus  to  &e  of  Asiatic  origin  ; 
and  his  account  of  them,  taken  to  connection 
with  the  description  given  by  HippoeratM  of 
their  physcial  peculiarities,  leaTea  no  doubt  that 
they  were  a  part  of  the  great  Mongol  race,  who 
have  wandered,  from  unknown  antiquity,  over 
the  steppes  of  Central  Asia.  Herodotus  says 
further  that  they  were  driven  out  of  their  abodes 
in  Asia,  north  of  the  Arazes,  by  the  Massage- 
tB ;  and  that,  migratiDff  into  Europe,  they  drove 
out  the  Cimmerians,  if  this  account  be  true, 
it  can  hardly  but  have  some  connection  with  the 
Irruption  of  the  Cimmerians  into  Asia  Minor,  in 
the  reign  of  the  Lydian  king  Ardys,  about  B.C. 
640.  The  Scythians  were  a  nomad  people,  that 
ia,  shepherds  or  herdsmen,  who  had  no  fixed 
habitations,  but  roamed  over  a  vast  tract  of 
country  at  their  pleasure,  and  according  to  the 
wants  of  their  cattle.  They  liveti  ia  a  kiad  of 
corered  wagons,  which  .£schyliis  deseribes  as 
'*  lofty  houses  of  wicker-work,  on  well-wheeled 
chariots."  They  kept  laige  troops  of  horses, 
and  were  most  expert  in  cavalry  exercises  and 
archery  ;  and  hence,  as  the  Persian  king  Da- 
ri  is  found,  when  he  invaded  their  country  (B.C. 
907),  it  was  almost  impossible  for  an  invading 
anny  to  act  against  ibam.  They  simply  re- 
treated, wagons  and  all,  before  the  enemy,  har- 
assing him  with  their  light  cavalry,  and  leavlDg 
famine  and  exposure,  in  their  bare  steppes,  to 
do  the  rest.  Like  all  the  Mongol  race,  they 
were  divided  into  several  hordes,  the  chief  of 
whom  were  called  the  Royal  Scythians ;  and  to 
(hese  all  the  rest  ovnied  some  degree  of  alle- 
giance. Their  government  was  a  sort  of.  pa- 
triarchal monarchy  or  chieAainship.  An  im- 
portant modification  of  their  habits  bad,  bow- 
ever,  taken  place,  tn  a  certain  extent,  before 
Herodotus  described  them.  The  fertility  of  the 
plains  on  the  north  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  ttie  Greek  settlements  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Borysthenes  and  along  the  coast,  had  led 
the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Scytbia  to  settle 
down  as  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  had  broogbt 
them  into  commercial  and  other  relations  with 
the  Greeks. '  Accordingly,  Herodotus  mentions 
two  classes  or  hordes  of  Scythians  who  had 
thus  abandoned  their  nomad  life ;  first,  on  the 
west  of  the  Borysthenes,  two  tribes  of  Hellen- 
ized  Scythians,  called  CallipidK  and  Alawnes ; 
*then,  beyond  these,  "the  Scythians  who  are 
plougbers  {Zxiffiu  ipor^pet),  who  do  not  grow 
iheir  cum  fur  food,  but  for  sale;*'  these  dwelt 
about  the  River  Hypanis  (now  Boug),  in  the  re- 
gion now  called  the  Ukraine,  which  is  still,  as 
It  was  to  the  Greeks,  a  great  corn-exporting 
country.  Again,  on  the  east  of  the  Borysthenes 
were  *'tne  scytnians  wuo  are  nusnanomen- 
(SKsdat  yettpyol),  t.  «.,  who  grew  corn  for  their 
own  consumption :  these  were  called  Borys- 
ihenits  by  the  Greeks;  their  country  extended 
three  days'  journey  sa«t  of  the  Borysthenes  to 


the  River  PjiimcAPEe.  Beyond  these,  to  the 
east,  dwelt  "  the  nomad  Scythians  {voftwUt  £<d 
6at),  who  neither  sow  nor  plough  at  alt."  He- 
rodotus expressly  states  that  the  tribes  east  of 
the  Borysthenes  were  not  Sqrthiaa  Of  the  his* 
tory  of  these  Scythian  tribes  there  is  little  te 
state,  beyond  the  tradition  already  mentioned, 
that  they  migrated  from  Asia  and  expelled  Uie 
Cimmerians;  their  invasion  of  Media,  in  the 
reign  of  Cyaxares,  when  they  held  the  suprem- 
acy of  Western  Asia  for  twenty-eight  years 
and  the  disastrona  expedition  of  Darius  ints 
Uietr  country.  In  later  times  they  were  gradu 
ally  overpowered  by  the  neighboring  people,  es 
pecially  the  Sarmatians,  who  gave  their  name 
to  the  whole  country.  Vid.  Sabkatia.  Mean- 
while, the  conquests  of  Alexander  and  his  suc- 
cessors in  Central  Asia  had  made  the  Greeks 
acquainted  with  tribes  beyond  tl^  Oxus  and 
the  Jaxartea,  who  resembled  the  Scythians,  and 
belonged,  in  fact,  to  the  same  great  Mongo! 
raee,  and  to  whom,  accordingly,  the  same  name 
was  applied.  Henee,  in  writers  of  tbe  time  of 
the  Roman  empire,  the  name  of  Scytbia  denote* 
the  whole  of  Northern  Asia,  from  the  River  Rhr 
(now  Volga)  on  tbe  west,  which  divided  it  from 
Asiatic  Saimaiia,  to  Serica  on  the  east,  ex 
tending  to  India  on  tbe  south.  It  was  divided, 
by  Mount  Imaua  into  two  parts,  called  respect- 
ively Scytbia  intra  Imaum,  t.  e.,  on  the  north- 
western side  of  the  range,  and  Scythia  extri 
Imaum,  on  its  southeastern  side.  Of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  region  nothing  was  known  excep^ 
some  names ;  but  the  atoence  of  knowledge 
was  supplied  by  some  marveUons  and  not  uniit 
teresting  fables. 

SoTTHiin  (^KvBtvol),  a  people  on  the  westeri 
border  of  Armenia,  through  whose  country  the 
Greeks  under  Xenoi^on  marched  four  days 
journey.  Their  territory  was  bounded  on  the 
east  b^  the  River  Harpasus,  and  on  the  west  i>j 
tbe  River  Apaarus. 

ScYTOjRVB  (Zict)$tvo{),  of  Tecs,  au  iambi< 
poet,  tunied  into  verse  the  great  worit  of  the 
philosopher  Heraelitns,  of  which  a  considerable 
fragment  is  preserved  by  Stobseus. 

ScYTudPOLia  {^KvdoiroJuc :  in  tbe  Old  Test- 
ament, Betbsbean :  ruina  at  Beitan),  an  im. 
portant  city  of  Palestine,  in  the  southeast  of 
Galilee,  according  to  the  usual  division,  but 
sometimes  also  leoluiied  to  Samaria,  some- 
times to  Decapolia,  and  sometimes  to  Coele 
syria.  It  stood  on  a  hill  in  the  Jordan  valley, 
west  of  the  river,  and  near  one  of  its  fords-  Iti 
site  was  fertilized  by  numerous  springs  ;  and  to 
this  advantage,  as  well  as  to  its  being  tbe  centrf 
of  several  roads,  it  owed  its  great  prosperitj 
and  its  importance  in  the  bistmy  of  Palestine 
It  is  often  mentioned  in  Old  Testament  his 
tory,  in  the  time  of  the  Macc^es,  and  undei 
the  Romans.  It  had  a  mixed  population  of  Ca 
naanites,  Philistines,  and  Assyrian  settlers;  Jo 
sephus  adds  Scythians,  but  this  is  perhaps  as 
error,  founded  on  a  false  etymology  of  the  name 
Under  later  Roman  empire  it  became  the 
seat  of  the  Archbishop  of  I%UesUna  Secunda. 
dOC  It  continued  a  flourishing  city  to  the  time 
of  the  first  Crusade. 

ScYTiidTAUBi,  Tauri  Scttu.v,  Or  Tauro- 
BcvTHs,  a  |)e(ip]e  of  Sarmatia  Kuropea,  just 
without;  ho  Chrraonerus  Taurica,  between  the 
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mere  Carcinites  and  Hypanis,  as  far  as  the 
tonguu  or  land  called  Dromoa  AchiUeoa.  ' 

SiBi8TK(£c(I(iffr^=Augasta:  ZeAaon^oc)-  1- 
(Nnw  rains  at  Ayatk),  a  city  on  the  coast  of 
Cilicia  Aspera,  built  for  a  residence,  by  Arcbe- 
'laus,  king  of  Cappac)oci&,  to  whom  the  Romans 
had  granted  the  suvereignty  of  Cilicid,  and 
named  in  honor  of  Augustus.  It  stood  west  of 
tbe  River  Lamus,  on  a  small  island  called  £le- 
oasa,  the  name  (riT  which  appears  to  have  been 
afterward  transferred'to  the  city. — 2.  (Now  Se- 
gikter),  a  city  of  Pbrygia,  northwest  of  Eume- 
nia.— 3.  Vid.  Cabika.  This  city  was  also  call- 
ed StCdoTeia. — 4.  Vid.  8Aifi.BiA. 

SieBABT0P5LiB  (£clWrtffro^ff :  now  Tarkk^,  a 
city  of  Pontna,  on  the  Iris,  southeast  of  Ama- 
sia,  by  some  identified  with  Giixcsi.  There 
were  some  other  places  of  the  name,  which  do 
not  require  particular  notice. 

SiBEKirYTUB  CSetevwToc,  ^  'SeSewvriK^  it6- 
hi :  now  ruins  at  Setaennout),  a  considerable 
city  of  Lower  Egypt,  in  the  Delta,  on  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  brandi  of  the  Nile  called  after  it 
the  Sebennytfc  Month,  jast  at  the  fork  made  by 
this  and  the  Phatnitic  Mouth,  and  sooth  of  Basi- 
ris.  It  was  the  capital  of -the  Nomos  Sehenny- 
tes  or  Sebennyticus. 

■  Sebcthus  (now  Madd^ma),  a  email  riVer  in 
Campania,  flowing  roand  Vesuvius,  and  falling 
into  the  Sinus  Puteolanus  at  the  eastern  side 
of  Neapolie. 

ScbImus  Laoos  (now  Laeo  8eo  or  Jbeo),  a  lake 
In  Gallia  Cisalpina,  formed  by  the  River  Oilina 
itetween  the  lakes  Lariua  and  Benacos. 

[Sebobus,  Stitics,  a  writer  on  geography, 
cited  by  Pliny.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  same  as  Se- 
boaus,  the  friend  of  Catnlns.] 

SEcuiTDua,  PoHFonlvs.  1.  A  dutinguished 
poet  in  the  reigns  of  Tiberius,  CallgiHa,  and 
Claudius.  He  was  one  of  the  ftlends  of  Seja- 
nuB,  and  on  the  fall  of  that  minister  in  A.D.  81, 
was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  remained  till 
the  accession  of  Calignla  in  37,  by  whom  he 
was  released.  He  was  consul  in  41,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius  commanded  in  Germany,  when 
be  defeated  the  Chatti.  Secnndus  was  an  in- 
timate friend  of  the  elder  PUny,  who  wrote  his 
life  in  two  books-  His  tragedies  were  the  most 
celebrated  of  bis  literary  ctnnpositions. — [S.  Jtt- 
Liua,  a  Roman  orator,  and  a  friend  of  Quintil- 
ian,  is  one  of  the  speakers  in  the  Dialogut  de 
Oraloribus,  usually  ascribed  to  Tacitus.] 

Sbdstawi.    Vid.  Edbtahi. 

SBDierrc^  ToLOiTios,  from  whose  work* Be 
Poitit  A.  GelliuB  (XT.,  £4}  has  preserved  thir- 
teen iambic  senarians,  in  which  the  principal 
Latin  comic  dramatists  are  enumerated  in  the 
order  of  merit.  In  this  "Canon,"  as  it  has 
been  termed,  the  lirst  place  is  assigned  to  C«- 
cilias  Statins,  the  second  to  Plautus,  the  third 
to  Nseviua,  the  fourth  to  Licinius,  the  fifth  to 
Attiliufl,  tbe  sixth  to  Terentius,  the  seventh  to 
Turpilius,  the  eighth  to  Trahea,  the  ninUi  to 
Loscius,  the  tenth,  *'  causa  antiquitaiis,"  to  En- 
niuB. 

SedulTus,  CtELTiTB,  of  Seville,  a  Christian  po- 
et, flourished  about  A.D.  450.  Of  his  personal 
history  we  know  Qothin?.  His  works  are  :  1. 
PoMckaU  Carmen  s.  Mirahilium  Divinorum  Libri 
v..  in  heroic  measure.  3.  Veteri*  et  Novi  Te$- 
*H  CoOatio,  a  sort  of  hymn  contaioirc  & 
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collection  of  tt  xts  from  the  Old  and  New  tea 
laments,  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  en- 
able the  reader  to  compare  the  two  dispensa- 
tions. 3.  Hymnut  de  Ckriato,  an  account  of  tiM 
life  and  miracles  of  Christ.  4.  De  Verbi  Incar- 
ntuione,  i.  Cento  Virgilianns.  The  best  editione 
are  by  Cellarius,  Hal.,  1704  and  1739;  byAmt- 
zenius,  Leovard-,  1761 ;  and  by  Arevalns,  Rom., 
1794. 

SiDuin,  an  Alpine  people  in  Gallia  Belgiea, 
east  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  in  the  valley  of  tbe 
Rhone,  in  the  modern  ValUis.  Their  chief 
town  was  called  ■^'"itaa  Sedunorum,  the  moderv 
Sion.  ' 

SedusTi,  a  German  people,  forming  part  of  the 
army  ofAriovistua  whiin  he  Invaded  Gaul,  B.C 
58.  They  are  not  noentioned  at  a  later  period, 
and  consequ'-Qtly  their  site  can  not  be  determ 
ined. 

[SEOALLAoin  or  SKoovELLAOin,  a  people  of 
Gallia  Nai^wneneis,  between  the  Vocontil  and 
AUobroges,  to  whom  Ptolemy  assigns  the  city 
Valentia.] 

SasBBiKA  or  SEoTsAMofSegisamonensis :  now 
SatMHo),  a  town  of  the  Murbogi  or  Tunnodigl 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  toad  firom 
Tarraco  to  Asturica. 

Seobsta  (Segestanns :  ruins  near  Alatmt'^ 
the  later  Roman  form  of  the  town,  called  by  thf 
Greeks  Eobbta  or  .^oebta  {'Eyeoro,  Alytara, 
in  Virg.  Acesta  :  'Eyttnalec,  hiyearavof.  Aces- 
t«u8),  situated  in  the  northwest  of  Sicily,  neai 
tho  coast,  between  Panoimua  and  Drepanom 
It  is  said  to  have  been  fininded  by  tbe  Trojans 
on  two  small  riven,  to  which  they  gave  the 
names  of  Simois  and  Scamander  \  hence  tbe 
Romans  made  it  a  colony  of  ^neas.  One  tra- 
dition, indeed,  ascribed  to  it  a  Greek  origin ;  bur 
in  later  times  it  was  never  regarded  as  a  Greek 
city.  Its  inhabitants  were  constantly  engage<9 
in  hostilities  with  Selinus  ;  and  it  was  at  tbeii 
solicitation  that  the  Athenians  were  led  to  em- 
bark in.their  unfortunate  expedition  against  Si- 
cily. Tbe  town  was  taken  by  Agathocles,  whs 
destroyed  or  sold  as  slares  all  its  inhabitants, 
peopled  the  city  with  a  body  of  deserters,  and 
changed  its  name  into  that  of  Dic«opoIis ;  but 
after  the  death  of  this  tyrant,  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants  returned  to  the  city  and 
resumed  their  former  name.  In  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  city,  on  the  road  to  Drepanum,  were 
celebrated  mineral  springs,  called  Aqua  Segtf 
tana  or  Aqua  Pintiana. 

SsaESTas,  a  Cberascan  cbieftayi,  the  oppo- 
nent of  Arminios.  Private  injnries  embittered 
their  political  feud,  for  Arminius  carried  off*  and 
forcibly  manied  the  daughter  of  Segestes.  In 
A.D.  9  Segestes  warned  Quintilius  Varus  of  ibe 
conspiracy  of  Arminius  and  other  Cherusc«r> 
chiefs  against  him  ;  but  bis  warning  was  disre-' 
garded,  and  Varus  perished.  In  :  4  Segestes ' 
was  forced  by  his  tribesmen  into  a  war  witb 
Rome ;  but  he  afterward  made  bis  peace  with 
tbe  Romans,  and  was  allowed  to  reside  at  Kar- 
bonne. 

SeobtTa,  a  Roman  divinity,  who,  together 
witb  Setia  or  Seja  and  Semonia,  was  invoked 
by  the  early  Italians  at  seed-time,  for  Se^tia.. 
like  the  two  other  names,  is  cennected  witt 
tero  and  tege*. 

Sfiom,  a  German  peqde  in  Gallia  Balgics 
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between  the  Trereri  and  £baienc8.  the  name 
of  whom  is  still  preserved  in  the  modern  towo 
of  Sinci  or  Signei. 

SBooBRiojt,  the  chief  town  of  the  CeUiberi,  in 
Hispania  Tarracunensiia,  southweat  of  Ciesarau- 
gusta,  probably  in  the  nei{,hborhood  of  the  mod- 
ern Priega. 

[Seoouitnuh.    Vid.  Rvriem.} 

[Segonax.    fid.  Seqovax  ] 

SBtiONTu  or  SsouNTiA,  3  towo  of  the  Celti- 
beri,  in  Hispania  Tarraconeoais,  sixteen  miles 
fruin  Ciesaraugusta. 

[SeooNTiACi,  according  to  Cseaar  (B.  G.,  v., 
21),  a  people  in  the  extreme  south  of  Britannia.] 

[SEaoMTioii,  a  town  of  Britain,  from  which  a 
road  led  to  Dera :  its  ruins  are  found  near  Ca<r- 
narwHt  on  the  little  river  SeiojU.1 

[Seootaz  (where  the  common  text  has  Siao- 
t(AX),one  of  the  kings  of  the  nations  ia  the  sonth 
uf  Britannia,  who  aided  Cassivellaunus  against 
the  RoiuaDS  under  Ceesar.] 

SesovU-  1'  (Now  Stgmia),  a  town  of  the 
Arevaci,  on  the  road  £rom  Emerita  to  CMaran< 
gusta.  A  magnificent  Roman  aquednet  is  still 
extant  at  Segovia.— 2.  A  town  in  Hispania  Ba- 
tica,  on  the  Plumen  Silioense,  near  Sacili. 

ScaosuNi,  one  of  the  most  important  com- 
munities in  Galtia  Lugdnnensis,  bounded  b;  the 
AUubroges  on  the  south,  by  the  Sequani  on  the 
ea&t,  by  the  .£dui  on  the  north,  and  by  the  Ar- 
verni  on  tbe  west.  In  the  time  of  Caesar  the^ 
were  dependent  on  the  .^dui.  Iq  their  tem- 
tory  was  tbe  town  uf  Lugdunum,  the  capital  of 
the  province. 

SeousIo  (now  Siua),  the  capital  of  the  Segu- 
sini  and  the  residence  of  King  Cottius,  was  sit- 
uated in  Gallia  Transpadaoa,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cottian  Alps.  The  triumphal  arch  enoted  at 
this  place  by  Cottius  ia  honor  of  Augustas  is 
•till  extant. 

Skics  Stbabo.    Vid.  Sbjakus. 

SBJiNVi,  MtJn,  was  bom  at  Yulsinii,  in 
Etruria,  and  was  the  son  of  Setus  Strabo,  who 
-n'as  commander  Qf  tbe  pnetorian  troops  at  the 
close  of  the  reigo  of  Augustus,  A.D.  14.  Id  'the 
same  year  Sejantis  was  made  tbe  coUeagae  of 
his  father  in  the  command  of  the  prslorian 
bands ;  and  upon  his  father  being  sent  as  gov- 
ernor to  Egypt,  he  obtained  the  sole  oommand 
of  these  troops.  He  ultimately  gained  such  in- 
fluence over  Tiberius,  that  this  suspicious  man, 
who  was  close  and  reserved  to  all  mankind, 
opened  his  bosom  to  Sejanus,  and  made  him  his 
confidant.  For  many  years  be  governed  Tibe- 
rius ;  but,  not  content  with  this  high  position, 
he  formed  tbe  design  of  obtaining  the  imperial 
power.  With  this  view  he  sought  to  make  him- 
self popular'  with  the  soldiers,  and  gave  posts 
of  honor  and  emolument  to  bis  creatures  and 
favorites.  With  the  same  object,  he  resolved 
to  get  rid  of  all  tbe  members  of  the  imperial 
family.  He  debauobed  Livia,  the  wife  of  Dm- 
Bus,  the  son  of  Tiberias ;  and  by  pntmisiDg  her 
marriage  and  a  participation  in  the  imperial 
power,  he  was  enabled  to  poison  Drusaa  with 
her  connivance  and  assistance  (33).  An  acci- 
dent increased  the  credit  of  Sejanus,  and  con- 
firmed tbe  confidence  of  Tiberius.  Tlie  emper- 
or, with  S^anns  and  others,  was  feastiag  in  a 
uturd  cave,  between  Amycln,  which  was  on 
bn  aea-coaat.  aod  tbe  bills  of  Faodi.  The  en- 


trance of  the  cave  saddenly  feU  in  and  imsbc^ 
some  of Uie slaves ;  and  alltbe  guests,  n  alarm, 
tried  to  make  their  escape.  Sejanus,  resting 
bis  knees  on. the  couch  of  Tiberius,  and  placing 
his  shoulders  under  tbe  falling  rock,  protected 
his  master,  and  was  discovered  in  this  posture 
by  tbe  soldiers  who  came  to  their  relief  AAei 
Tiberius  had  shut  himself  up  in  the  island  of 
Capren,  Sajanns  had  full  scope  for  his  machina- 
tions ;  and  the  death  of  Livia,  the  mother  of 
Tiberius  (39),  was  followed  by  the  banishment 
of  Agrippina  and  her  sons  Nero  and  Drusua. 
Tiberius  at  last  began  to  suspect  the  designs  of 
Sejanus,  and  felt  that  it  was  time  to  rid  himself 
of  a  man  who  was  almost  more  than  a  rival. 
To  cover  bis  sebemes  aod  remove  Sejaaua  flrom 
about  him,  Tiberina  made  bim  joint  oonsnl  with 
himself  in  91.  He  then  sent  Sertorius  Macro 
to  Rome,  with  a  commission  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  praetorian  cohorts.  Macro,  after 
assuring  himself  of  the  troops,  and  depriving 
Sejanus  of  his  usual  guard,  produced  a  letter 
ftvm  'Hberiaa  to  the  senate,  in  whiob  tbe  em- 
peror expressed  bis  apprehensiims  of  Sejanus. 
The  consul  Reenlas  condncted  him  to  prison, 
and  the  people  loaded  him  with  insult  and  out- 
rage. The  senate  on  the  same  day  decreed  his 
death,  and  he  was  immediately  executed.  His 
body  was  dragged  about  the  streets,  and  finally 
thrown  into  the  Tiber.  Many  of  the  friends  uf 
Sejanoa  perished  at  the  same  time ;  and  his  sod 
and  daughter  shared  his  fate. 

[8BLBiiinis(£<X^voc>  now  River  of  ICMtritn), 
a  river  of  Acbaia,  emptying  near  the  promon- 
tory Rhium,  to  the  waters  of  which  tradition 
ascribed  the  power  of  curing  the  pangs  of  love.] 

SiLBNB  (ZtX^v^),  called  Luna  by  tte  Romans, 
was  tbe  goddess  of  the  mooo,  or  the  moon  per- 
sonified as  a  divine  b<>]na;  She  is  called  a 
daughter  of  Hyperion  and  lliia,  and  accordir.g- 
ly  a  sister  of  Helios  (Sol)  and  Eos  (Aurora) ; 
but  others  speak  irf*  ber  as  a  daughter  of  Hype- 
rion by  Euryphaessa,  or  of  Pallas,  or  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  and  I^tona.  She  is  also  called  Pb<cbe, 
as  the  sister  of  Pbsbus,  the  god  of  tbe  sun.  By 
Ei^ymion,  whom  she  loved,  and  whom  she  sent 
to  sleep  in  order  to  kiss  him,  she  became  tbe 
mother  of  fifty  daughters ;  and  to  Jupiter  (Zens) 
she  bore  Pandia,  Ersa,  and  Nemea.  Pan  also 
is  said  to  had  connection  with  her  in  the 
shape  of  a  white  ram.  Selene  is  described  as 
}  very  beautiful  goddess,  with  long  wings  and 
a  golden  diadem.  She  rode,  like  her  brother 
Hwos,  across  the  heavens  in  a  chariot  drawn 
by  two  white  horses.  In  later  times  Selene 
was  identified  with  Artemis  or  Diana,  and  the 
worship  of  the  two  became  amalgamated.  In 
works  of  art,  however,  the  two  divinities  are 
usually  distinguished ;  the  fhoe  of  Selene  beins 
more  full  and  round,  her  figure  less  tall,  ana 
always  clothed  in  a  long  robe ;  her  veil  forms 
an  arah  over  her  head,  and  above  it  there  is  the 
crescent.  At  Rome  Luna  bad  a  tnnple  on  tlw 
Aventtne. 

SiLBNB.    Vid.  Cleopatba,  No.  9. 

Sblbocia,  and  rarely  Sblkucba  {'^eXe^Kitn: 
leXroKEvc :  Seleucensis,  SoleucenusX  the  nnme 
of  several  cities  in  Asia,  built  by  Seleucos-I., 
king  of  Syria.  1.  S.  ad  Tigbin  (4  brl  roi  Ti- 
YpilTot  TzoTofiov,  vp&c  Tlyptt,  Axi  Tiyptof),  alsa 
'oaUed  S.  Babylonu  (£.  i  h  ha6oi£n>t),  8.  As 
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nxix,  and  8.  Pabthoruv,  a  great  city  on  the 
confinea  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  and  for  a 
long  time  the  capital  ofWestem  Asia,  until  it 
tras  eclipsed  by  Ctbsiphoh.  Its  exact  site  has 
been  disputed ;  but  tbe  most  probable  opinion 
is  that  it  stood  on  tbe  western  bank  of  the  H- 
gris,  north  of  its  junction  with  the  Royal  Canal, 
opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  Delas  or 
Silla  (now  Diala),  and  to  the  spot  where  Ctesi- 
fthon  was  afterward  built  by  the  Fanhians.  It 
was  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  modern  city  of 
Bagdad.  Perhaps  a  better  site  could  not  be 
found  in  Western  Asia.  It  commanded  tbe  nav- 
igBtion  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  the 
wtwle  plain  of  those  two  Tivers ;  and  it  stood  ai 
the  junction  of  all  the  chief  cararan  roads  by 
which  the  traffic  between  eastern  and  western 
Asia  was  carried  on.  In  addition  to  these  ad- 
vantages, its  people  had,  by  the  gift  of  Seleu  ,aa, 
the  government  of  their  own  affairs.  It  was 
boilt  in  the  form  of  an  eagle  with  expanded 
wings,  and  was  peopled  by  settlers  from  Assyria, 
Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  Syria,  and  Jud»a.  It 
rapidly  rose,  and  eclipsed  Babylon  in  wealth  and 
Bplendor.  Even  after  tbe  Parthian  kings  had 
become  masters  of  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and 
had  fixed  their  residence  at  Ctesiphon,  Selea- 
cia,  thOQgh  deprired  of  much  of  its  importance, 
remained  a  very  considerable  city.  In  the  reign 
of  Titus,  it  had,  according  to  Pliny,  six  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants.  It  was  burned  by  Trqan 
ill  his  Parthian  expedition,  and  again  by  L.  Ve- 
ms,  the  colleague  of  M.  Aureliua  Antoninus, 
when  its  population  is  given  by  d^erent  au- 
thorities as  three  hundred  thousand  or  four 
hundred  thousand.  It  was  again  taken  by  Se- 
venis ;  and  from  this  blow  it  never  Teonvered. 
fji  Julian's  expedition  it  was  found  entirely  de- 
serted.—S.  SiLJEUcu  PikbTa  (S.  Uie(da,^i»IUa- 
mgi,  ii  ir/rac  'KvTioxeltf,  ^  vpo;  ^aStaan,  ^  ivitfoA- 
Xaooia,  ruins,  called  SeUukeh  or  Kepte,  near 
Suadeiak),  a  great  city  and  fortress  of  Syria, 
founded  by  Seleucus  in  April,  B.C.  300,  one 
month  before  the  foanduion  of  Antiocb.  It 
stood  on  tbe  aite  of  an  ancient  fortress,  on  the 
rocks  overhanging  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Pieria,  abont  four  miles  north  of  the  Orontes, 
and  twelve  miles  west  of  Antioch.  Its  natarai 
strength  was  improved  by  every  known  art  of 
fortification,  to  which  were  added  all.the  works 
of  architeolnre  and  engineering  required  to 
make  it  a  splendid  city  and  a  great  sea-port,, 
while  it  obtained  abundant  aupplies  from  the 
fertile  plain  between  the  oity  and  Antiocn.  The 
remains  of  Seleucus  I.  were  mterred  at  Seleu- 
eia,  in  a  mausoleum  surrounded  by  a  grove.  In 
the  war  with  Egypt,  which  ensued  upon  the 
murder  of  Antiochua  II.,  Seleucia  aurrendered 
to  Ptolemy  III.  Euergetes  (B.C.  S46}.  It  was 
afterward  recovered  by  Antiocbus  the  Great 
(219).  .  In  the  war  between  Antiochns  VIII. 
and  IX.,  the  people  of  Seleuoia  made  themselves 
independent  (109  or  108).  Afterward,  having 
successfully  resisted  the  attacks  of  Tigranes  for 
fourteen  years  (84-70),  they  were  confirmed  in 
their  freedom  by  Pompey.  Tbe  city  had  f^iUen 
eotiiely  into  decay  bjr  the  aix^  eentury  of  our 
era.  There  are  conaidetable  mios  of  tbe  har* 
bor  and  mole,  of  the  walla  of  the  city,  and  of  its 
neoropoUs.  The sarrounding  district wascalled 
■wbsoo.-)!.— 3.  SsuunA  ut  Belux,  a  city  if 
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Syria,  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  near  .\p» 
mea.  Its  site  is  doubtful.' — i.  Selkdcia  Tra- 
ck botib  (now  ruins  at  SeUikch),  an  important  city 
of  Cilicia  Aspera,  was  tmiit  by  Seleucus  I.  on 
the  western  bank  of  tbe  River  Calycadnas, 
about  four  miles  fVom  its  mouth,  and  peopled 
with  the  inhabitants  of  several  neighboring 
cities.  It  had  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  annual 
games  in  honor  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  Olympius-  It 
vied  with  Tarsus  in  power  and  splendor,  and 
was  a  free  city  under  the  Romans.  It  has  re- 
markable claims  to  renown  both  in  political  and 
literary  history :  in  the  former,  as  the  place 
where  Tn^an  and  Frederic  Barbarossa  died ; 
in  the  latter,  as  the  birth*place  of  tbe  philoso- 
phers Athenaeus  and  Xenarchus,  of  the  sophist 
Alexander,  the  secretary  of  M.  Aurelius  Anto- 
ninus, and  of  other  learned  men.  On  ita  site 
are  still  seen  the  ruins  of  temples,  porticoes, 
aqueducts,  and  tombs.  — 6.  Sblbdcia  ik  Mbso 
pOTAHiA  (now  Bir)t  on  the  left  bank  of  *^e  Eu- 
phrates, opposite  to  the  ford  of  Zeugma,  was  a 
'fortress  of  considerable  importance  in  aneienl 
military  history. — 6.  A  consider^le  city  of  Mar- 
giana,  built  by  Alexander  the  Great,  in  a  beso- 
tiful  situation,  and  called  Alexandrea  ;  destroy- 
ed by  the  barbarians,  and  rebuilt  by  Antiochus 

I.  ,  who  named  it  Seleucia  after  his  father  Se- 
leucus I.  The  Roman  prisoners  taken  at  the 
defeat  of  Crassus  \pj  the  Parthians  were  settled 
here  by  King  Orodes.  —  7.  Sblbocu  iir  Caria. 
( Vid.  Tk  iLLEs.)  lliere  were  other  cities  of  the 
name,  of  less  importance,  in  Pi8idia,BBm|ifaylia, 
Palestine,  and  Elymals. 

Selbdcis  (SeA^xif).  1.  The  most  beautiful 
and  fertile  district  of  Syria,  containing  the  north- 
western part  of  the  country,  between  Mount 
Amanos  on  the  north,  tbe  Mediterranean  on  the 
west,  the  districu  of  Cyrrhestice  and  Chaly- 
bonitis  on  the  northeast,  the  desert  on  the  east, 
and  Cceleayria  and  the  mountains  of  Lebanon 
on  the  south.  It  included  the  valley  of  the 
Lower  Orontes,  and  contained  tbe  four  great 
cities  of  Antioch,  Seleucia.  Laodicea,  and  Apa- 
mea,  wbenee  it  was  also  called  Tetrapolts.  In 
later  times  the  name  was  confined  to  the  small 
district  north  of  the  Orontes,  the  soulbera  part 
of  tbe  former  Seleucis  being  divided  into  Cas- 
siotis,  west  of  the  Orontes,  and  Apamene,  east 
of  the  river. — 8.  A  district  of  Can>adocia. — 3 
A  name  which  Selecusl.  endeavored  to  give  to 
the  Caspian  Sea,  in  memory  of  a  voyage  of  ex- 
ploration made  round  it  by  his  command. 

Selbucum  {"ZiXenKot),  the  name  chT  aeveral 
kingsofSyria.  I.SumamedNicATOK.  thefirand- 
er  of  the  Syrian  monarchy,  reigned  B.C.  31S- 
380.  He  was  the  son  of  Antiochns,  a  Macedo- 
nian of  distinction  among  the  officers  of  Philip 

II.  ,  and  was  born  about  858.  He  accompanied 
Alexander  on  hia  expedition  to  Asia,  and-dis 
tinguished  himself  particularly  in  the  India - 
campaigns.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  (S33, 
he  espoused  the  side  of  Perdiccaa,  whom  he  ac- 
companied on  his  expedition  against  Egypt ;  bat 
he  took  a  leading  part  in^he  mutiny  of  tiie  sol. 
diers,  which  endeid  in  tbe  death  of  Perdiccaa 
(SSI).  In  the  aeoond  partition  cS  tbe  provinces 
which  followed*  Seleucus  obtained  tbe  wealthy 
and  important  satrapy  of  Babylonia.  In  tbe  war 
^between  Antigonus  and  Enmeoes,  Seleucus  aib 
forded  efficient  aapport  to  the  former ;  but  after 
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me  deiftb  of  Eumenea  (316),  Antigonus  began  to 
Ircat  the  other  satraps  as  hia  subjects.  There- 
upon Seleiicua  fled  to  Egypt,  where  he  induced 
Ptoieiny  to  anite  with  Lyaimacbus  and  Cassan- 
rier  in  a  leai;ue  against  their  oommoa  en^my. 
In  the  W8T  that  ensned  Seleacna  took  an  active 
part.  At  length,  in  312,  he  recOTered  Bahjrlon ; 
and  it  is  from  this  period  that  the  Sjrian  mon- 
archy is  commonly  reckoned  to  commence. 
This  era  of  the  Seleucidse,  aa  it  is  termed,  has 
been  determined  by  chrODOloffere  to  the  lat  of 
Oct(ri>er,  SIS.  Soon  afterward  Seleacaa  defeat- 
ed Nicanor,  the  satrap  of  Media,  fnd  followed 
up  hia  Tlctory  by  the  conquest  of  Sasiana,  Me- 
dia, and  some  adjacent  districts.  For  the  next 
few  years  he  gradually  extended  hia  power  over 
all  the  eastern  provinces  which  had  formed  part 
of  the  empire  of  Alexander,  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  banks  of  the  Ozus  and  the  Indus.  In  306 
Seleucns  followed  the  example  of  Antigonus 
and  Ptolemy,  by  formally  assuming  the  regal 
title  and  diadem.  In  308  he  joined  the  league 
formed  for  the  second  time  by  Ptolemy,  Ly- 
simnchus,  and  Cassander,  against  their  com- 
mon enemy  Antigonus.  The  united  forces  of 
Seleucus  and  Lysimachus  gained  a  decisive  vic- 
tory over  Antigonus  at  Ipsus  (301),  in  which 
Antigonus  hinisclf  was  slain.  In  the  division 
of  tm  spoil,  SelencQB  obtained  the  largest  share, 
being  rewarded  for  his  services  with  a  great 
part  of  Asia  Minor  (which  was  divided  between 
him  and  Lysimachus),  as  well  as  with  the  whole 
of  Syria,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  eiDpire  of  Seleucus  waa  now  by  far 
the  most  extensive  and  powerfol  of  those  which 
had  been  formed  out  of  the  dominions  of  Alex- 
ander. It  comprised  the  whole  of  Asia,  from 
the  remote  provinces  of  Bactria  and  Sogdiana 
to  the  coasts  of  Pbcenicia,  and  from  the  Paro- 
pamians  to  the  central  plains  of  Phiygia,  where 
the  boundary  which  separated  him  from  Lysim- 
achus is  not  clearly  defined.  Seleucus  aiqwars 
to  have  felt  the  difficulty  of  exercising  a  vigilant 
control  over  so  extensive  an  empire,  and  ac- 
cordingly, in  293,  be  consigned  the  government 
of  all  the  provinces  beyond  the  Euphrates  to 
his  son  Antiochus,  upon  whom  he  bestowed  the 
title  of  king,  as  well  as  the  hand  of  his  own 
youthful  wife,  Stratonice,  for  whom  the  prince 
had  conceived  a  violent  attachment  In  388, 
the  ambitious  designs  of  Demetriua  (now  be- 
come king  of  Macedonia)  once  more  aroused 
the  common  jealousy  of  his  old  adveraaries,  and 
led  Seleucus  again  to  unite  in  a  league  with 
Ptolemy  and  Lysimachus  against  him.  After 
Demetrius  had  been  driven  from  his  kingdom 
l>y  Lysimachus,  he  transported  the  seat  of  war 
into  Asia  Minor,  bat  be  was  eompelled  to  sur- 
render to  Seleucus  in  S86.  The  Syrian  king 
kept  Demetrius  in  confinement  till  three  years 
afterward,  but  during  the  whole  of  that  time 
treated  him  in  a  friendly  and  liberal  manner. 
For  some  time  jealousies  had  existed  between 
Seleucus  and  Lysinoachus ;  but  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  war  between  the  two  monareha, 
-which  terminated  in  the  deflsat  and  death  of 
Lysimachus  (S81),  is  related  in  the  life  of  the 
latter.  Seleucus  now  crossed  the  Hellespont 
in  order  to  take  possession  of  the  throne  of 
Macedonia,  which  had  been  left  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Lysimachus ;  but  he  bad  adraoeed  no 


farther  than  Lysimachia,  when  he  waa  assas 
sinated  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  tu  whom,  as  ttie 
eon  of  his  old  friend  and  ally,  he  had  extended 
a  friendly  protection.  His  death  took  place  in 
the  beginning  of  S80,  only  seven  monua  after 
that  of  Lysimachus.  and  in  the  thirty-aecond 
year  of  his  reign.  He  was  in  his  seventy-eighth 
year.  Seleucus  appears  to  have  carried  out 
with  great  energy  and  perseverance,  the  pro- 
jects originally  formed  by  Alexander  himself 
for  the  Hellenixction  of  bis  Asiatic  empire ;  and 
we  find  him  fonndingt  in  almost  every  province, 
Greek  or  Macedonian  colonies,  which  became 
so  many  centres  of  civilization  and  refinement. 
Of  these  no  less  than  sixteen  are  mentioned  as 
bearing  the  name  of  Antiochia,  after  his  father : 
five  that  of  Laodicea,  from  his  mother;  seven 
were  called  after  himself,  Seleucta  ;  three  from 
the  name  of  bis  first  wife,  Apamea  ;  and  one 
Stratonicea,  from  his  second  wife,  the  daughter 
of  Demetrius.  Numerous  other  cities,  vhose 
names  attest  their  Macedonian  origin— Beroea, 
Edessa,  Pella,  &c. — likewise  owed  their  first 
foundation  to  Seleucus. — II.  Surnamed  Cal- 
LiNicus  (S4^2S6),wa8  the  eldest  son  of  Antio- 
chus II.  by  his  first  wife  Laodice.  The  first 
measure  of  his  administration,  or  rather  that 
of  bis  mother,  waa  to  put  to  death  his  step- 
mother Berenice,  together  with  her  infant  son. 
This  act  of  cruelty  produced  the  most  disastrous 
effects.  In  order  to  avenge  his  sister,  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,  king  of  Egypt,  invaded  the  domin- 
ions of  Seleucus,  and  not  only  made  himself 
master  of  Antioch  and  the  whole  of  Syria,  but 
carried  his  arms  unopposed  beyond  the  Euphra- 
tes and  the  Tigris.  During  these  operations 
Seleucus  kept  wholly  aloof;  but  when  Ptolemy 
had  been  recalled  to  his  own  dominions  by  do- 
mestic disturbances,  he  recovered  possession 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  provinces  which  he 
bad  lost.  Soon  afterward  l^eucus  became  In- 
volved in  a  dangerous  war  with  his  brother  An- 
tiochus Hierax,  who  attempted  lo  obtain  Asia 
Minor  as  an  independent  kingdom  for  himself. 
This  war  lasted  several  years,  but  was  at  length 
terminated  by  the  decisive  defeat  of  A  ntiochus, 
who  waa  obliged  to  quit  Asia  Minor  and  tako 
refuge  in  Egypt.  Seleucus  undertook  an  expe* 
dition  to  the  East,  with  the  view  of  reducing 
the  revcdted  provinceB  of  Par^ia  and  Bactria, 
which  had  availed  themsalvea  of  the  disordered 
state  of  the  Syrian  empire  to  throw  oB*  its  yoke. 
He  waa,  however,  defeated  by  Arsaces,  king  of 
'  Parthia,  in  a  great  battle,  which  was  long  after 
celebrated  by  the  Parthians  as  the  foundation 
of  their  independence.  After  the^xpulsion  of 
Antiochus,  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  extend- 
.  ed  bis  dominions  over  the  greater  part  of  Asia 
Minor ;  and  Seleucus  appears  to  have  been  en- 
gaged in  an  expedition  for  the  recovery  of  these 
provinces,  when  he  was  accidentally  killed  by 
a  fall  from  his  horse,  in  the  twenty-first  year 
of  his  reign,  236.  He  left  two  sons,  Who  suc- 
cessively ascended  the  throne,  Selencus  Cerao- 
nus  and  Antiochus,  afterward  somamed  the 
Great.  His  own  surname  of  Callinicaa  waa 
probably  assumed  after  bis  recovery  of  the  prov- 
inces that  had  been.ovemin  by  Ptolemy.— III. 
Sarnamed  CsBiuNUi  (226-228),  eldest  son  and 
successor  of  Seleucus  II.  The  surname  of  Ce> 
raunus  was  given  him  by  the  soldiery,  vppK 
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io  derision,  as  he  appean  to  have  been 
feeble  both  in  mind  and  body.  He  was  asaaa- 
ainated  by  two  of  his  officers,  after  a  reign  of 
only  three  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother,  Antiochus  the  Great. — IV.  Surnamed 
Philopator  (187-175),  was  the  son  and  auc- 
cessor  of  Antiochus  the  Great.  The  defeat  of 
his  ftther  by  the  Romans,  and  the  ignominious 
peace  which  followed  it,  had  greatly  diminished 
the  power  of  the  Syrian  monarchy,  and  the 
reign  of  Seieucus  was,  in  consequence,  feeble 
and  inglorious,  and  was  marked  by  no  striking 
events.  He  was  assassinated  in  175  by  one  of 
hia  own  ministers.  He  left  two  children  :  De- 
metrius, who  aubaeqaently  ascended  the  throne; 
and  Laodice,  married  to  Perseas,kiQg  of  Mace- 
donia.— V.  Eldest  son  of  Demetrius  II.,  assum* 
ed  the  royal  diadem  on  learning  the  death  of 
his  father,  125  ;  but  his  mother  Cleopatra,  who 
had  herself  put  Demetrius  to  death,  was  indig- 
nant at  hearing  that  her  son  had  ventured  to 
take  such  a  step  without  her  authority,  and 
caused  Seieucus  also  to  be  assassinated. — VI. 
Surnamed  Epiphanbs,  and  also  Nicatok  (95- 
93),  was  the  eldest  of  the  five  eons  of  Antio- 
chus VIII.  Grypua.  On  the  death  of  his  father 
in  95,  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  defeated 
and  slew  in  battle  bis  uncle  Antiochus  Cyzice- 
nua,  who  bad  laid  claim  to  the  kingdom.  But 
shortly  after  Seieucus  was  io  hia  turn  defeated 
by  ADtioobus  Eusebea,  the  md  of  Cy^ciceaiM, 
and  expelled  from  Syria.  He  took  refoge  in 
Cilicia,  where  he  established  himself  in  the  city 
of  Mopsuestia;  but,  in  consequence  of  bis  tyr- 
anny, he  was  burned  to  death  by  the  inhabit- 
ants in  hia  palace. 

Sblob  (SiXf^:  i^yeif.  now  S^trkt  rmm), 
one  of  the  chief  of  the  indepeodeat  mouDtain 
eities  of  Pisidia,  stood  on  the  soatbem  aide  of 
Mount  Taurus,  on  the  Eurymedon,  just  where 
the  river  breaks  through  the  mountain  chain. 
On  a  rock  above  it  was  a  citadel  named  Kte- 
Sidiov,  in  which  was  a  temple  of  Juno  (Hera). 
Its  inhabitants,  who  were  the  moat  warlike  of 
all  the  Pisidians,  claimed  descent  from  the  La- 
cedcmoniana,  and  inscribed  the  naaie  Mxedal- 
auv  00  their  coina.  They  oonld  bring  an  army 
of  twenty  thousand  men  into  the  field,  and,  as 
late  as  the  fifth  centuiy,  we  find  them  beating 
bnck  a  horde  o(  Goths.  In  a  valley  near  the 
city,  in  the  heart  of  lofty  mountains,  grew  wine, 
and  oil,  and  other  products  of  the  most  luxuri- 
ant vegetation. 

[SKLofivA  (XeXjwiftK,  Ptd.),  a  people  on  the 
western  coast  of  Britannia  Baibara,  in  the  eB8^ 
em  part  of  the  modern  GfaUowajf  and  in  Dmn- 
Jnaakire.}  ' 

SsLiNua  (ZeTuvoii,  -ciivTO{,  contraction  of  at- 
^ivdeiCt  from  atTuvov,  "parley").  1.  A  small 
river  on  the  southwestern  coast  of  Sicily,  flow- 
ing by  the  town  of  the  same  name.— S.  (Now 
Crauna),  a  river  of  Elis.  in  the  district  Tri- 
pbylia,  near  Scillus,  flowioff  into  the  Alpheaa 
westof  Olympia.— 3.  (Now To«ft>xa),  ariverof 
Achaia,  rising  in  Mount  Erymantbus. — 4.  A 
tributary  of  the  Caicus  in  Myaia,  flowing  by  the 
town  of  Pergamum. — 6.  (ZeAivovvrio;,  SeJuvoi- 
etof :  near  the  modern  Castel  velrano,  ruins),  one 
of  the  moat  impoitaot  towns  in  Sicily,  aitutfed 
upon  a  biil  on  tlie  aouthwestem  coast,  and  apoo 
a  river  of  the  same  name.   It  was  founded  by 
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the  Dunans  fVom  Megara  HyblKa,  on  Ae  east- 
ern coast  of  Sicily,  B.C.  698.  Jt  soon  attained 
great  prosperity  ;  but  it  was  taken  by  the  Car- 
thaginians in  409,  when  most  of  its  inhabitants 
were  slain  or  sold  as  slaves,  and  the  greatei 
paft  of  the  city  destroyed.  The  population  uf 
Selinus  must  at  that  time  have  been  very  con- 
aiderahte,  since  -vo  are  told  that  sixteen  tboa* 
sand  men  fell  in  the  siege  and  conqoest  of  the 
town,  five  thonsand  were  carried  to  Carthage 
as  alaves,  two  thousand  six  hundred  fled  to  Ag- 
rigentum,  and  m^y  others  took  refuge  in  the 
surrounding  villagea.  The  Carthaginians,  how- 
ever, allowed  the  inhabitants  to  return  to  Seli- 
nus in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  and  it  con- 
tinued to  he  a  place  of  secondary  importance 
till  249,  when  it  was  again  deatroyed  by  the 
Carthaginians,  and  its  inhabitants  transferred  to 
Lilybeum.  The  surrounding  country  produced 
excellent  wheat.  East  of  Selinus,  on  the  road 
to  Agrigentum,  were  celebrated  mineral  springs 
called  Agaa  Selinantia,  subsequently  Aqua  La- 
boda  or  Labodea,  the  modem  Bo/jU  of  SciaccA. 
There  are  sttU  considerable  ruins  of  Selinus. — 
6.  (Now  Selenti),  a  town  in  CiliciB,  situated  on 
the  coast,  and  upon  a  rock  which  was  almost 
entirely  surrounded  by  the  sea.  In  consequence 
of  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Trajan  in  tbts- 
town,  it  was  for  a  long  time  called  Trajam^lis. 

SkllasIa  iXeMaaia  or  ZeAoofa),  a  town  in 
Laoonia,  north  of  Sparta,  was  sitnated  near  tbe 
River  CEnns,  and  commanded  one  of  die  priael- 
pal  passes  leading  to  Sparta.  Here  tbe  cele- 
brated battle  was  fought  between  Cleomenes 
III.  and  Antigonus  Ikaoa,  B.C.  SSI,  in  which 
the  former  was  defeated. 

SsLLKis  !•  A  river  in  EUs,  on 

which  the  Homerie  Epbyn  atood,  risinf  in 
Mount  Fbolo«,  and  Ailing  into  the  sea  aontti 
of  the  Peneus. — S.  A  river  near  Sieyon. — S.  A 
river  io  Truss,  near  Arisbe,  and  a  toibntaiy  of 
tbe  Rhodius. 

Sklli  or  HKLti.    Vid.  Dodoita. 

Seltmbxia  or  Siltbs!a  {Si/Xttfiipla,  X^XBtpia. 
Dor.  Za^xift6pla  :  'ZijJi.viiSpiav&t :  now  iSeftvrw), 
an  important  town  in  Thrace,  situated  on  the 
Propontis.  It  was  a  o^ny  of  tbe  Megerians. 
and  was  founded  earlier  than  ^rzantinm.  It 
perhaps  derived  its  name  from  its  founder  Se- 
lys  and  tbe  Tbracian  word  Brim,  a  town.  It 
continued  to  be  a  place  of  considerable  import- 
ance till  its  conquest  by  Philip,  Uie  father  of 
Alexaoder,  from  whidi  time  its  decline  may  be 
dated.  Under  the  later  emperors  it  wss  cslled 
Endoxinpolis,  in  honor  of  Eudoxia,  the  wifis  of 
Aroadius ;  but  it  afterward  recovered  its  an- 
cient name. 

StKicRoHiTis  or  Sakacbohitis  Lacus  (St/ie- 
Xavtric,  'Safmx*"'i'''t(,  and  -tr^  Tufrvii :  in  tbe 
Old  TeManwot,. Waters  of  Herom :  now  NaJir- 
eI*HtiM),  a  small  lake  in  the  north  of  Palestine, 
tbe  highest  of  the  three  formed  by  tbe  Jordan, 
both  branches  of  which  fall  into  its  oorthera 
end,  while  the  river  flows  oat  of  its  southern 
end  in  one  stream.  The  valley  in  which  it  lies 
is  inclosed  on  ^e  west  and  east  by  moualaioa 
belonging  to  the  two  ranges  of  Lebanon,  form- 
ing a  position  which  has  been  of  military  im- 
portance ixAh  in  aocient  and  modem  times,  es- 
pecially as  the  great  Damascus  road  crosses  the 
Jordan  just  b^w  the  lake.  Aneording  to  ttr 
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fivision  of  Palestine  under  the  Romao  empire, 
it  beiungcfl  to  Galilee,  but  io  eadier  times,  ud- 
der  tbe  Syriao  ktnga,  it  was  reckoDed  to  Ctste- 

syria. 

SiiMEi.E  (Zeue/i?),  daughter  of  Cadmus  and 
Harmonia,  at  Thebes,  and  accordiogly  sister  of 
loo,  Agave,  Autonoe,  and  Polydurus.  She  waa 
beloved  by  Jupiter  (Zeus).  Juno  (Hera),  stim- 
ulated by  jealousy,  appeared  to  her  in  tbe  form 
of  her  aged  nurse  BeroA,  and  induced  ber  to  aali 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  to  visit  her  in  the  same  splendor 
and  m^esty  with  which  he  appeared  to  Juno 
(Hera).  Jupiter  (Zeus)  warned  her  of  the  dan- 
ger of  her  request ;  but  as  be  had  sworn  to 
grant  whatever  she  desired,  he  was  obliged  to 
comply  with  her  prayer.  He  accordingly  ap- 
peared before  tier  as  the  god  of  tliunder,  and 
Semele  was  consumed  by  the  lightniag ;  but 
Jnpiter  (Zeus)  saved  her  child  Bacchus  (Did' 
ny&us),  with  whom  she  waa  pregnanL  Her  son 
afterward  carried  her  out  of  the  lower  world, 
and  conducted  ber  to  Olympus,  where  she  be- 
came immortal  under  the  name  of  Tbyone. 

SomirZhis  {itfdpafuc)  aadNiMoa  (Niw>r),  the 
mythical  founders  of  the  Assyrioo  empire  of 
Ninus  or  Nineveh.  Ninus  was  a  great  war- 
rior, who  built  the  town  of  Ninus  oi  Nineveh 
about  B.C.  2\S%,  and  subdued  the  greater  part 
of  Asia.  Semiramis  was  the  daughter  of  the 
fifih-goddess  Berceto  of  Ascalon  in  Syria  by  a 
Syriao  youth ;  bnt,  being  ashamed  of  ber  firail- 
tjt  3ba  made  away  witii  the  yoatb,  and  exposed 
lier  inbnt  daughter.  Bat  the  child  was  mirac- 
ulously preserved  by  doves,  who  fed  her  till  she 
was  discovered  by  the  shepherds  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. She  was  then  brought  up  by  the  chief 
stMpberd  of  the  royal  herds,  whose  name  was 
Simmas,  and  from  whom  she  derived  the  name 
of  Semiramis.  Her  surpassing  beaut^  attracted 
the  notice  of  Onnes,  one  of  the  king's  friends 
and  generals,  who  mariied  her.  He  anbse- 
qaenuy  sent  for  his  wife  to  the  army,  where 
the  Assyrians  were  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Bactra,  which  they  had  long  endeavored  in  vain 
to  take.  Upon  her  arrival  in  the  camp  she 
planned  an  attack  upon  the  citadel  of  the  town, 
moanted  the  walls  with  a  few  brave  followers, 
and  obtained  possesaim  of  the  place.  Ninus 
was  BO  charmed  by  ber  bravely  aod  beauty  that 
be  resolved  to  make  her  bis  wife,  whereupon 
her  unfortunate  hasband  pat  an  end  to  his  life. 
By  Ninus  Semiramis  had  a  son,  Nioyas,  and  on 
the  death  of  Ninus  she  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne.  According  to  anotfaer  account,  Semi- 
ramis bad  obtained  from  her  busbaod  permis- 
sion to  rule  over  Asia  for  five  days,  and  avaUed 
herself  of  this  opportunity  to  oast  the  king  into 
a  dungeon,  or,  as  is  also  related,  to  put  bim  to 
death,  and  thus  obtained  the  sovereign  power. 
Her  fame  threw  into  the  shade  that  of  Ninus ; 
and  later  ages  loved  to  tell  of  her  marvellous 
deeds  and  her  heroic  achievements.  She  built 
numerous  cities,  and  erected  many  wonderful 
buildings;  aad  several  of  the  most  extraordi* 
naiy  works  in  the  East,  w^ich  were  extant  in 
a  later  age,  and  the  authors  of  which  were  un- 
known, were  ascribed  by  popular  tradition  to 
this  queen.  In  Nineveh  she  erected  a  tomb  for 
her  husband,  nine  stadia  high  and  ten  wide ; 
she  built  the  city  of  Baby.a(n,  with  all  its  won- 
ilera ;  and  she  oonstncted  tlfie  banging  gardeiw 


io  Msdia,  of  which  later  writers  j:iTe  irs  sndk 
strange  accounts.  Besides  ounquuritij  man; 
nations  of  Asia,  sbe  subdued  Egypt  ano  a  greal 
part  of  .Ethiopia,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  an 
attack  which  she  made  upon  India.  After  a 
reign  of  forty-two  years  she  resigned  ihe  sov- 
ereignty to  her  son  Ninyas,  and  disappeared 
from  the  earth,  taking  her  flight  to  heaven  ir. 
the  form  of  a  dore.  The  fabuloua  naturb  of 
this  narrative  is  apparent.  It  is  pn^bte  that 
Semiramis  was  originally  a  Syrian  goddess,  per* 
haps  the  same  who  was  worshipped  at  Asca- 
lon under  the  name  of  Aslarte,  or  the  Heavenly 
Aphrodite,  to  whom  Uie  dove  was  sacred.  Hence 
the  stories  of  ber  voluptuousness,  which  were 
current  even  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (OT.,ilM., 
i..  5,  U). 

SaaiifiNBs,  more  rarely  SinnSkcs,  a  German 
people,  described  by  Tacitus  as  the  most  pow 
erful  tribe  of  the  Suevic  race,  dwelt  between 
the  rivers  Viadus  (now  Oder)  and  Albis  (now 
Elbe),  from  the  Riesengebirge  ia  the  south  as 
far  as  the  country  around  Fiankfbrt  on  the  Oder 
and  Potsdam  in  the  aorth. 

Suo  Sahovs.    Vid.  Sanods. 

SkmpbokU.  I.  Dna^hter  of  Tib.  Oraechas, 
censor  B.C.  169,  and  sister  of  the  two  cel^bra 
ted  tribunes,  married  Scipto  Africanus  minor. 
— 2.  Wife  of  D.  Junius  Brutus,  consul  77,  was 
a  woman  of  great  personal  attractions  and  lit- 
erary accomplishments,  but  of  a  profligate  char- 
acter. She  took  part  in  Catiline's  conspiracy, 
though  her  husband  was  not  privy  to  it. 

SsH?adKU  GsNfl,  was  of  great  antiquity,  and 
one  of  its  members,  A.  Sempronius  Atratinus, 
obtained  the  consulship  as  early  as  B-C.  497, 
twelve  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  repub- 
lic. Tbs  Sempronii  were  divided  into  many 
families,  of  which  the  ATRATtm  were  patrician, 
but  all  Uie  others  were  plebeian :  their  names 
are  Assllio,  Bijbsub,  Gaiccnus,  Sophds,  To 

OITANDS. 

SiNA  (Senensis).  1.  (Now  Semgaglia),  but 
named  (Tallica,  and  sometimes  called  Sbno 
OALLii,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Umbria,  at  the 
moutb  of  the  small  river  Sena,  was  founded 
by  the  Senones,  a  Gallic  people,  and  was  made 
a  colony  by  the  Bomaos  alter  tbe  conqnest  of 
the  Senones,  B.C.  283.  In  tbe  ciril  war  it  es* 
poused  the  Marian  party,  and  was  taken  and 
sadted  by  Pranpey. — 8.  (Now  SUna),  a  town  io 
Etruria  and  a  Roman  eok>ny,  on  tbe  road  from 
Cluaium  to  Florentia,  is  on^  mentioned  in  tba 
times  of  tbe  emperors. 

SiKicA.  1.  M.  Ahhavs,  the  rbetorician,  waa 
born  at  Corduba  (now  Cordova),  in  Spain,  about 
B.C.  61.  Seneca  was  at  Rome  in  the  early  pe- 
riod of  tbe  power  of  Augustus,  for  be  says  thai 
he  bad  seen  Ovid  declaiming  before  Arelliua 
Foscus.  He  afterward  returned  to  Spain,  and 
married  Helvla,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  I*. 
Aiuiieus  Seneca,  L.  Anoeeue  Mela  or  Mella,  the 
fataer  of  the  poet  Lucas,  and  M.  Novatus.  Nova- 
UiB  was  tbe  ridest  son,  and  took  Uio  name  of  Jd> 
nius  Gallic  upon  beins  adopted  by  Junius  Gallia 
Seneca  was  rich,  andlie  belonged  to  the  eques- 
trian class.  At  a  later  period  Seneca  returned 
to  Rome,  where  he  veaided  till  his  death,  which 
probably  occurred  near  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius.  Two  of  Seneca's  works  have  comt 
down  to  na.   1.  Cm>*»^aianm  LAri  iteoKt 
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wbicb  l.e  addressed  to  his  three  gons.  The 
first,  second,  seventh,  eiglith,  and  tenth  bocks 
only  are  extant,  and  these  arc  somewhat  mu- 
tilMed  :  of  the  other  hooks  only  fragments  re- 
main. These  ControTersie  are  rtietorical  ex- 
ercises on  imaginary  cases,  filled  with  common- 
places, such  as  a  man  of  large  verbal  memory 
tnd  great  reading  carries  about  with  him  as  his 
ready  money.  2.  Suasoriarum  Liber,  which  is 
probably  not  complete.  We  may  collect  from 
its  contents  what  the  subjects  were  on  which 
the  rhetoricians  of  that  age  exercised  their  wits : 
•oe  of  them  is,  "  Shall  Cicero  apologize  to  M. 
Antonius  1  Shall  he  agree  to  bum  his  Philip- 
pics, if  Antonius  requires  fcl**  Another  is, 
"  Shall  Alexander  embark  on  the  ocean  V  If 
there  are  some  good  ideas  and  apt  expressions 
m  these  puerile  declamations,  they  have  no  val- 
ue where  they  stand,  and  probably  most  of  them 
are  borrowed.  No  merit  of  form  can  compen- 
sate fur  worthlesaness  of  matter.  The  beat  edi- 
tion of  these  -voitv  fs  by  A.  Schottus,  Heidel- 
berg, 1603,  frequently  reprinted. — 2.  L.  hvvx- 
us,  the  philosopher,  the  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Corduba,  probably  a  few  years  B.C., 
and  brought  to  Rome  by  his  parents  when  be 
was  a  child.  Though  be  was  naturally  of  a  weak 
body,  he  was  a  hard  stodent  from  his  youth,  and 
be  devoted  himself  with  great  ardor  to  rhetoric 
and  philosophy.  He  also  soon  gained  distinc- 
tion as  a  pleader  of  causes,  and  he  excited  the 
jealousy  and  hatred  of  Caligulff  by  the  ability 
with  which  he  condncted  a  case  in  the  senate 
before  the  emperor.  In  the  first  year  of  the 
reign  of  Claudius  (A.D.  41),  Seneca  was  ban- 
ished to  Corsica  on  account  of  bis  intimacy 
with  Julia,  the  nieoe  of  Claudius,  of  whom  Mes- 
ealloa  was  jealous.  After  eight  years'  residence 
In  Corsica,  Seneca  was  recalled  (69)  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Agrippina,  who  bad  just  married  her 
uncle  the  Emperor  Claudius.  He  now  obtained 
a  praetorship,  and  was  made  the  tutor  of  the 
young  Domilios,  afterward  the  Emperor  Nero, 
who  was  the  eon  of  ^rii^ina  by  a  former  huo- 
band.  On  the  accession  of  his  pupil  to  the  im- 
perial throne  (M)  after  the  death  of  Claudius, 
Seneca  became  one  of  the  chief  advisers  of  the 
young  emperor.  He  exerted  his  influence  to 
check  Nero's  vicious  propensities,  but  at  the 
same  time  he  profited  from  his  position  to  amass 
an  immense  fortune.  He  supported  Nero  in 
bis  contests  with  his  mother  Agrippina,  and 
was  not  only  a  party  to  the  death  of  the  latter 
60),  but  he  wrote  the  letter  which  Nero  ad- 
dressed to  the  senate  in  justification  of  the  mur- 
der. After  the  death  of  his  mother  Nero  aban- 
doned himself  without  any  restraint  to  his  vi- 
cious propensities ;  and  the  presence  of  Seneca 
soon  became  irksome  to  him,  while  the  wealth 
of  the  philosopher  excited  the  emperor's  cupid- 
ity. Bamie,  the  pnefect  of  the  prstorian  guards, 
who  had  always  been  a  firm  supporter  of  Un- 
ocal died  in  03  His  death  broke  the  power  of 
Seneca ;  and  Nero  now  feU  into  the  hands  of 
persons  who  were  exactly  suited  to  his  taste. 
Tigellinus  and  Fenoios  Rnfus,  who  succeeded 
Burnu  ia  the  command  of  the  prctorians,  be- 
gan an  attack  on  Seneca.  His  enormous  wealth, 
bis  gardens  and  villas,  more  magnificent  than 
those  of  the  emperor,  his  exclusive  claims  to 
doqnenee,  and  bis  disparagement  of  Nero'a  skill 


in  driving  and  singing,  were  all  urged  against 
him;  and  it  was  time,  they  said,  fo.  Nero  to  get 
rid  of  a  teacher.  Seneca  beard  of  the  charges 
against  bim :  be  was  rich,  and  he  knew  tba^ 
Nero  wanted  money.  He  asked  the  emperor 
tor  permission  to  retire,  and  offered  lo  aurren 
der  all  that  he  had.  Nero  affected  to  be  grate- 
ful for  his  past  services,  refused  the  pnnlere-l 
gift,  and  sent  him  away  with  perfidious  ansa:- 
anccs  of  hie  respect  and  affection.  Seneca  do  v 
altered  his  mode  of  life,  saw  little  company,  atd 
seldom  visited  the  city,  on  the  ground  of  feeble 
beallb,  or  being  occupied  with  bis  philosophical 
studies.  The  conspiracy  of  Piso  ^65)  gave  the 
emperor  a  pretext  for  putting  bis  teacher  to 
death,  though  there  was  not  complete  evidence 
of  Seneca  being  a  party  to  the  conspiracy.  Sen- 
eca was  at  the  time  returning  from  Campania, 
and  bad  rested  at  a  villa  four  miles  from  the 
city.  Nero  sent  a  tribune  to  him  with  the  or- 
der of  death.  Without  showing  any  sign  of 
alarm,  Seneca  cheered  hfe  weeping  friends  by 
reminding  them  of  the  lessons  of  philoaophy. 
Embracing  bis  wife  Pompeia  Paulina,  he  prayed 
her  to  moderate  her  grief,  and  to  console  her- 
self for  the  loss  of  her  husband  by  the  reflection 
that  be  bad  lived  an  honorable  life.  But  as 
Paulina  protested  that  she  would  die  with  bim. 
Seneca  consented,  and  the  same  blow  opened 
the  veins  in  the  arms  of  both.  Seneca's  body 
wsa  attenuated  by  age  and  meagre  diet;  the 
blood  would  not  flow  easily,  and  he  opened  the 
veins  in  his  legs.  His  torture  was  excessive  ; 
and,  to  save  himself  and  his  wife  the  pain  of 
seeing  one  another  suffer,  he  bade  her  retire  to 
her  chamber.  His  last  words  were  taken  down 
in  writing  by  peraons  who  wue  called  in  for  the 
purpose,  ^nd  were  afterward  published.  Sen- 
eca's torments  being  still  prolonged,  he  took 
hemlock  from  his  friend  and  physician.  Statins 
Anncus,  but  it  had  no  efTect.  At  last  he  en- 
tered a  warm  batb,  and  as  he  sprinkled  some 
of  the  water  on  the  slaves  nearest  to  bim,  be 
said  tbat  be  made  a  libation  to  Jopiter  the  Lib- 
erator. He  was  then  taken  into  a  vapor  stove, 
where  ho  was  quickly  suffocated.  Seneca  died, 
as  was  the  fashion  among  the  Romans,  with 
the  courage  of  a  stoic,  but  with  somewhat  of  a 
theatrical  affectation,  which  detracts  from  the 
dignity  of  the  scene.  Seneca's  great  misfor- 
tune was  to  have  known  Nero  ;  and  though  we 
can  not  say  that  he  was  a  truly  great  or  a  truly 
good  man,  his  character  will  not  lose  by  com- 
parison with  that  of  many  otbera  who  have  beten 
placed  in  equally  diflicult  circnmstances.  Sen- 
eca's fame  rests  on  his  numerous  WTitinsa,  ol 
which  the  following  are  extant:  1.  Dt  Ira,  in 
ibree  books,  addressed  to  Novatus,  probably 
the  earliest  of  Seneca's  works.  In  the  first 
book  he  combat*  what  Aristtrtle  saya  of  Anger 
in  his  Ethics.  3.  Dt  CotiMi^ime  ad  Hdtimm 
Matrem  Liber,  a  consolatory  letter  to  his  moth- 
er, written  daring  bis  residence  in  Corsica.  It 
is  one  of  his  best  treatises.  3.  De  ConnlatiMu 
ad  Pdybium  Liber,  also  written  in  Corsica.  If 
it  ia  the  work  of  Seneca,  it  does  bim  no  credit. 
Polybius  was  the  powerfbl  freedmao  of  Clau- 
dius, and  tbe  Coiuolatio  is  intended  to  comfort 
him  on  the  occasion  of  the  loss  of  his  brother. 
But  it  alio  cootains  adulation  of  the  emperor, 
and  many  expreasloins  unwortiiyofa  tmestoie 
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>r  ol'  an  honest  man.  4.  laher  de  Cojuolatione 
ad  Marciam,  written  after  his  return  rrom  exile, 
waa  deaigned  to  console  Mareia  for  the  loss  of 
her  son.  Marcia  was  the  daughter  of  A.  Cre- 
motius  Corilus.  6.  De  Providentia  Liber,  or 
Quart  boiif  virit  mala  aeeidant  eitn  sit  Provi- 
dentia, is  addressed  to  the  younger  Lucilius, 
procurator  of  Sicily.  The  qaeslion  that  is  here 
discussed  oAen  engaged  the  ancient  pbiloso- 
likers :  the  stoical  solution  of  the  difficulty  is 
that  aaieide  U  the  remedy  when  misfoitnae  has 
become  intolerahle.  In  this  discourse  Seneca 
■ays  that  he  intends  to  prove  "  that  Provid^ice 
hatb  a  power  over  all  things,  and  that  God  is 
always  present  with  us."  6.  Dt  Animi  Tran- 
^militau,  addressed  to  Serenus,  probably  writ- 
ten soon  after  Seneca's  return  from  exUe.  It 
is  in  Uie  form  of  a  letter  rather  than  a  treatise : 
the  object  is  to  discover  the  means  by  which 
tranquillity  of  mind  can  be  obtained.  7.  X>e  Con- 
ttatUia  SapienttM  teu  quod  in  tapientem  non  eadit 
injuria,  also  addressed  to  Serenus,  is  founded 
on  the  stoical  doctrine  of  the  impassifeness  of 
the  wise  man.  6.  De  dementia  ad  Nerimem 
Catarem  IMri  duo,  written  at  the  beginning  of 
Nero's  raign.  There  is  too  much  of  the  flat- 
terer in  this ;  but  the  adTice  is  good.  The  sec- 
ond book  is  incomplete.  It  is  in  the  first  chap- 
ter .of  this  second  book  that  the  anecdote  is  told 
nf  Nero's  unwillingness  to  sign.a  sentence  of 
execution,  and  his  exclamatiffii,  "I  would  I 
ctmltl  neither  read  nor  wiito."  9.  De  Brevitate 
Vita  ai  Paulimm  laber,  recommends  the  proper 
employment  of  time  and  the  getting  of  wisdom 
as  the  chief  purpose  of  life.  10.  De  Vitt  Beatt 
ad  Galiionem,  addressed  to  his  brother,  L-  Junius 
Gallio,  is  probably  one  of  the  later  works  of 
Seneca,  in  which  he  maintains  the  stoical  doc- 
trine lhat  there  is  no  happiness  without  virtue ; 
but  he  does  avt  deny  that  other  things,  as  health 
and  riches,  have  their  valoe.  The  oondnsioo 
of  the  treaUse  is  lost  11.  De  Otio  mU  Steeteu 
Sapieiitia,  is  sometimes  jdned  to  No.  10.  13. 
De  Benefidia  lAbri  tepiem,  addressed  to  £bu- 
ciiia  Liberalis,  is  an  excellent  discussion  of  the 
Wity  of  conferring  a  favor,  and  of  the  duties  of 
tUe  giver  and  of  the  receiver.  The  handling  is 
not  very  methodical,  but  it  is  very  complete, 
it  is  a  treatise  which  all  persons  might  read 
wkh  profit.  13.  Epiitola  ad  LucUiunt,  one  bund- 
red  and  twenty-four  in  number,  are  not  the  cor- 
respondence of  daily  life,  like  that  of  Cicero, 
but  a  collection  of  moral  maxims  and  remarks 
without  any  systematic  order.  They  contain 
much  good  matter,  and  have  been  favorite  read- 
ing with  man]^  distinguished  men.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  these  letters,  and,  indeed,  many  of 
Seneca's  moral  treatises,  were  written  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  and  probably  after  be  bul 
lost  the  favor  of  Nero.  That  Seneca  soQgbt 
consolation  and  tranquillity  of  mind  in  littrary 
occupation  is  manifest.  14.  Apocolocynlons,  is 
B  eatire  against  Uie  Emperor  Claudius-  The 
word  is  a  play  on  the  term  Apotheosis  or  deifi- 
cation, and  is  equivalent  in  meaning  to  Pump- 
kinification,  or  the  reception  of  Claudius  among 
the  pumpkins-  The  subject  was  well  enough, 
but  the  treatment  has  no  great  merit ;  and  Sen- 
eca probably  had  no  other  ol>jQct  than  to  gratify 
his  spite  against  the  emperor.  15.  Quattioiutm  \ 
J'^alandiun  Libri  aptem,  addressed  to  Lucilius  ' 
dl 


Junior,  is  not  a  systematic  work,  bLt  a  eclleo 
tion  of  natural  facts  from  various  writers,  Greek 
and  Roman,  many  of  which  are  curious.  The 
first  hook  treats  of  meteors,  (he  second  of  thun- 
der and  lightning,  the  third  of  water,  the  foorth 
of  hail,  snow,  and  ice,  the  fifth  'of  winds,  the 
sixth  of  earthquakes  and  the  sources  of  the 
Nile,  and  the  seventh  of  comets.  Moral  re- 
marks are  scattered  through  the  work  ;  and,  in- 
deed, the  design  of  the  whole  appears  to  be  to 
find  a  foundation  for  ethic,  tiie  chief  part  of 
pbiloaopby,  in  the  knowledge  of  nature  (Phyaic). 
16.  Trturaditt,  ten  in  number.  They  are  en< 
titled  iferoUea  Fureiu,  Thyettea,  Thebaia  or  Pha- 
niaaa,  Hippotytua  or  Phtedra,  (Edipua,  Troadea 
or  Hecuba,  Medea,  Agamemnon,  HercuUa  OStaus, 
and  Octavia.  The  titles  themselves,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Oelavia,  indicate  sufficiently 
what  the  trasedies  are,  Greek  mythological  sub- 
jects treated  in  a  peculiar  fashion.  They  are 
written  in  Iambic  aenarii,  interspersed  with 
choral  parts,  in  anapsestic  and  other  metres 
The  subject  of  the  Octavia  is  Nero's  ill-treat- 
ment of  his  wife,  his  passion  for  Poppiea,  and 
the  exile  of  Octavia.  These  tragedies  are  not 
adapted,  and  certainly  were  never  intended  for 
the  stage.  They  were  designed  for  reading  or 
for  recitation  after  the  Roman  fashion,  and  they 
bear  the  stamp  of  a  rhetorical  age.  They  con- 
tain many  striking  passages,  and  have  some 
merit  as  poems-  Moral  sentiments  and  maxims 
abound,  and  the  style  and  character  of  Seneca 
are  as  conspicuous  here  as  in  bis  prose  works. 
The  jodgments  on  Seneca's  writings  have  been 
as  Tarioua  as  the  opinions  about  his  character, 
and  both  in  extremes.  It  has  been  said  of  him 
that  he  looks  best  in  quotations  ;  but  this  is  an 
admission  that  there  is  something  worth  quot- 
ing, which  can  not  be  said  of  all  writers.  That 
Seneca  possessed  great  mental  powers  can  not 
be  doubted.  He  bad  seen  mnch  of  human  life, 
and  he  knew  well  what  man  was.  His  philos- 
ophy, so  far  as  he  adopted  a  sjwtem,  was  the 
stoical,  but  it  was  rather  an  eclecticism  of  stoi- 
cism than  pure  stoicism.  His  style  is  antithet- 
ical, and  apparently  labored ;  and  when  there  ia 
much  labor,  there  is  generally  affectation.  Yet 
his  language  is  clear  and  forcible;  it  ia  not 
mere  words:  there  is  thought  always.  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  name  any  modern  writer  who 
has  treated  on  morality,  and  has  said  so  much 
that  is  practically  good  and  true,  or  has  treated 
the  matter  in  so  attractive  a  way.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  Seneca  are  by  J.  F.  Gronoviua,  liCideo, 
1649-16&B,  4  vols.  12mo ;  by  Ruhkopf,  l^eipzig, 
1797-1811, 6  vols.  Bvo ;  and  the  Bipoot  edition, 
Stnssburg,  1809,  6  vols-  8vo.  [A  new  edition 
ia  in  course  of  pablieatiou  by  Fickert,  of  which 
three  volumes  have  appeared,  Leipzig,  1843-5.] 
SiNBcIo,  UsatKHloB.  I.  Was  a  native  of 
Bntica  in  Spain,  where  he  served  as  quiestor. 
He  waa  put  to  death  by  Domitian  on  the  accusa- 
tion of  Metius  Carus,  in  consequence  of  bis 
having  written  the  life  of  Helvidius  Friscus, 
which  he  composed  at  the  request  of  Fannia, 
the  wife  of  Helvidius-— [3.  0.  Sosms,  consul 
suffectus  A.D.  98,  and  consul  A.D.  99, 103,  and 
107. — 3.  Tdllius,  a  friend  of  Nero,  neverthe- 
less took  part  in  Piso'a  conspiracy  again&t  the 
I  emperor,  and  on  its  detection  was  obliged  to 
•put  an  end  to  hia  life.] 
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SbnIa  (Senensis:  now  iS;^fia  nr  Zengg).  a  j 
HoiAau  coliiiiy  in  Liburoia  in  Illyricuoi,  on  tlie 
coast,  and  on  the  road  from  Aquileia  to  Siscia. 

SBX&Hia,  a  powerful  people  in  Gallia  Lugdu- 
nensis,  dwelt  along  the  upper  course  of  the  Se- 
qaana  (now  Sane),  and  were  bounded  on  the 
nortb  by  the  Parisii,  on  the  west  by  the  Car- 
nutea,  on  the  south  tiy  the  ^dui,  and  on  the 
east  by  the  Lingonee  and  Mandubii.  Their 
chief  town  was  Agendicum,  afterward  called 
Senonea  (now  Sena).  A  portion  of  this  people 
crossed  the  Alps  about  B.C.  400,  in  order  to 
settle  in  Italy ;  and  as  the  grenter  part  of  Upper 
Italy  was  already  occupied  By  other  Celtic  tribes, 
the  Senonea  were  obliged  to  penetrate  a  con- 
siderable distance  to  the  south,  and  took  up 
their  abode  on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  between  the 
Rivers  Utis  and  ^ais  (between  Ravenna  and 
Ancona),  after  expelling  the  Umbrians.  In  this 
country  they  founded  the  town  of  Sena.  They 
extended  their  ravages  into  Etruria ;  and  it  was 
in  consequence  of  the  interference  of  (he  Ro- 
mans while  they  were  laying  siege  to  Clusium 
that  they  marched  against  Rome  and  took  the 
city,  B.C.  390.  From  this  time  we  find  tbem 
engaged  in  constant  hostilities  with  the  Ro- 
mans, till  they  were  at  length  completely  sub- 
dued, and  the  greater  part  of  tbem  destroyed 
by  the  consul  Dolabella,  S83. 

Suniifcti  (Sentinas,  Sentinatis :  ruins  near 
Sattoferrato),  a  fortified  town  in  Umbria,  not 
fer  from  the  River  JEavs. 

[Sbmtios  AneuRiiiDs,  an  ep^rammatic  poet 
'in  the  time  of  the  younger  Pliny,  whom  he 
praised  in  bis  verses.    One  of  bis  poems  in 
praise  of  Pliny  ia  preserved  in  a  letter  of  the 
latter.] 

SsHTlaS  SATITBidXDS.     Vtd.  Satubhinos. 

SbpIab  (2i7n-(a(-:  now  St.  George),  a  promon- 
tory in  the  southeast  of  Thessaly,  in  the  district 
Magnesia,  on  which  a  great  part  of  tbe  fleet  of 
Xerxes  was  wrecked. 

[SsFtiiDH  (now  AltiKof  about  ten  miles  from 
Sepino),  a  city  of  tbe  Samnites,  to  the  south- 
east of  Bovianum:  it  became  a  Roman  colony 
in  the  reign  of  Nero.] 

SbplasIa,  one  of  tbe  principal  streets  in  Cap- 
ua, where  perfamei  and  luxuries  of  a  aimilar 
kind  were  sold. 

Sspradaia  (Xeir^up/f :  now  Se^mk),  a  city 
of  Palestine,  in  the  middle  of  Galilee,  about 
halfway  between  Mount  Carmel  and  the  Lake 
of  Tiberiaa,  was  an  insignificant  place  until 
Hered  Antipas  fortified  it,  and  made  it  the  cap- 
ital of  Galilee,  under  the  name  of  DiociesARtA. 
It  was  the  seat  of  one  of  tbe  five  Jewish  San- 
hedrim, and  continued  to  flourish  until  tbe 
fimrth  century,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Cnsar  Gallus  on  account  of  a  revolt  of  its  lo- 
Aabitants. 

SsFTEM  Aqxjm,  a  place'  in  tbe  territory  of  tbe 
Sabini,  near  Reate. 

Sbptbh  Fkatreb  ('Gflrd  ddc?.^^ :  now  JrUl 
Zatmit,  i.  e.,  Apea*  mU),  a  mountain  on  the 
-northern  coast  of  Mauretania  Tingitana,  at  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  Fretnm  Gamtanum  (now 
StroHa  of  Gibraltar),  connected  by  a  low  tongue 
of  land  vritb  the  promontory  of  Abyla,  which  is 
also  ioeloded  ander  tbe  modem  name. 

Sbptbh  HabIa,  tbe  name  given  by  the  an- 
CMWts  to  Uie  lagoons  finmed  at  the  month  of 
MS 


the  Po  by  the  frequent  overflows  of  this  nrai 
Persons  nsuiilly  sailed  through  these  lagoou 
from  Ravenna  to  Altinum. 

SKPTBMPioA  (Septempedanus:  now  SamSev- 
erino),  a  Roman  municipium  in  the  inierior  of 
Picenum,  on  tlie  road  from  Auximum  to  Hrhf 
Salvia. 

SeptImTus  Geta.     Vid.  Gbta. 

SeptImIcs  Serenus.     Vid.  SRRBirrs. 

SrptImIub  Skvbbus.     Vid.  Sbvbrifs, 

SbptIxTdb  TitIcb,  a  Roman  poet,  whom  Hor- 
ace (i.,  3,  9-14)  represents  as  having  ventured 
to  quaff*  a  draught  from  the  Pindaric  spring,  and 
as  having  been  ambitious  to  achieve  distinction 
in  tragedy.  In  this  passage  Horace  speaks  of 
bim  under  the  name  of  Titus ;  and  he  ia  prob- 
ably the  same  individual  with  the  Septimiua 
who  is  addressed  in  the  sixth  ode  of  the  second 
book,  and  who  is  introduced  in  tbe  ninth  epistle 
of  tbe  first  booh. 

[SBPTtMnFs,  Q.,  the  translator  of  the  woifc  on 
the  Trojan  war,  bearing  tbe  name  of  Diciys 
Cretensis  ] 

[Septra,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  at  the  base  of 
Mount  Amanus,  near  Arse  Alexandri,  taken  ij 
Cicero  while  proconsul  in  that  province.] 

Sbquana  (now  Seine),  one  of  tbe  principal 
rivers  of  Gaul,  rising  in  the  central  parts  of  ^at 
country,  and  flowing  through  tbe  province  of 
Gallia  Lugdunensia  into  the  ocean  opposite 
Britain.  It  is  frree  hundred  and  forty-six  miles 
in  length.  Its  principal  affluents  are  tbe  Ma- 
Irona  (now  Jtfonu),  Esia  (now  Oiae),  vritb  its  trib- 
ntaiy  tbe  Axona  (now  Aiant)  and  locannns  (now 
Ymne).  Hiis  river  has  a  slow  current,  and 
ia  navigable  beyond  Lutetia  Parisiomm  (now 
Paria). 

SEQnAin,  a  powerful  Celtic  people  in  Gallia 
Belgics,  separated  from  the  Helvetii  by  Mons 
Jurassus,  from  the  ^Edui  by  tbe  Arar,  and  from 
the  province  Narbonensis  by  the  Rhone,  inhab- 
iting tbe  conntiy  called  FramJte  CompU  and 
Bvrgvndy.  lo  the  later  diviiion  of  the  prov- 
inces of  the  empire,  the  country  of  tbe  Seqtmni 
formed  a  apecial  province  nnder  tbe  name  of 
MaximaSequanomm.  Tbeyderived  theirname 
from  tbe  River  Sequana,  which  had  its  sooree 
in  tbe  northwestern  frontiers  of  their  territory; 
but  their  conntiy  was  chiefly  watered  by  tbe 
rivers  Arar  and  Uubis.  Their  chief  town  was 
Veaontio  (now  Beaanfon).  They  were  govern- 
ed by  kings  of  their  own,  and  were  constantly 
at  war  with  the  .£dui. 

Sequesteb,  VibIus,  the  name  attached  to  a 
glossary  which  professes  to  give  an  account  of 
the  geographical  names  contaioqd  in  the  Roman 
poets.  The  tract  is  divided  into  seven  sections : 
1.  Flumina.  2.  Fontea.  3.  Laeua.  4.  Ifemoni. 
6.  PaUdea.  %.  Montea.  7.  Gentea.  To  which, 
in  some  M8S.,  an  eighth  is  added,  &mtaining  s 
list  6f  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  Con- 
cerning the  author  personally  we  know  nothing ; 
and  he  probably  lived  not  earlier  than  the  mid- 
dle of  tbe  fifth  century.  The  best  editicm  is  by 
Oberlinna,  Argent.,  1778. 

Seba.    Vid.  Sbbica. 

SbrapIo,  a  surname  of  P.  Coroelins  Scipio 
Nasica,  consul  B.C.  138.    Vid.  Scino.  No.  la 

SBRAPtoK  (lepairlav),  a  physician  of  Alcxan- 
drea,  who  lived  in  tbe  third  Mntury  B.C.  lie 
belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Empirlci.  and  sv 
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much  cxtenduij  and  itnprorcd  the  system  of 
Pbilinus,  lliat  the  iRTeatioD  of  it  is  by  some  aa- 
thiirs  attributed  tu  bim.  Serapiob  wrote  gainst 
Hippocrates  with  much  rehemen  !e ;  but  neither 
this,  nor  any  of  his  other  worlts,  is  now  extant. 
He  is  several  times  mentioned  anil  quoted  by 
Celsas,  Galen,  and  others. 

SgrIpis  or  SixiFis  (Sdpun-if),  an  Egyptian 
divinity,  whose  worship  was  introtlaced  into 
Greece  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.  His  wor- 
ship was 'introduced  into  Rome  together  with 
that  of  lais.    For  details,  md.  Uta. 

[Serbokis  Lacoi.    Vid.  SiKBoma  Lacbs.] 

SerdTca  or  Sabdica,  an  important  town  in 
Upper  M<Bsia,  aod  the  capital  of  Dacia  Interior, 
situated  in  a  fertile  plain  near  the  sources  of 
the  (£8cus,  and  on  the  road  from  Naissus  to 
Fhilippopolis.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the 
Emperor  Mazimianos ;  it  was  destroyed  by  At- 
tila,  but  was  soon  afterward  rebailt ;  and  it  bore 
in  the  Middle  Ages  the  name  of  Triadiixa.  Its 
extensive  ruins  are  to  be  seen  south  of  Sophia. 
Serdica  derived  its  name  from  the  Tbraoian 
people  Sbroi. 

Sbkbva,  niece  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  fos- 
ter-mother of  the  Emperor  Honoriaa,  and  wife 
of  Stilicbo. 

SBKBNoa,  AnvxvB,  one  of  the  most  intimate 
friends  of  the  philosopher  Seneca,  who  dedi- 
cated to  him  his  woric  De  TranquUlilale  and  De 
CoiuiaTUia.  He  was  prefectus  vigilum  under 
Nero,  and  died  in  conseqaeoce  of  eating  a  pois- 
onous kind  of  fungus. 

SBBiMUs,  Q.  SahuonIodsi  (or  SamOHiau),  en- 
joyed a  high  tepatation  at  Rome,  la  the  early 
part  of  the  third  century  after  Christ,  as  a  man 
of  taste  and  varied  knowled^.  As  the  friend 
of  Geta,  by  whom  his  compositions  were  studied 
with  great  pleasure,  he  was  murdered  while  at 
Bupper,  by  command  of  Cttracalla,  A.D.  218, 
leaving  behind  bim  many  learned  works.  His 
Bon,  who  bore  the  same  name,  was  the  precep- 
tor of  the  younger  Gordian,  and  bequeathed  to 
his  pupil  the  magnificent  library  which  he  bad 
inherited  from  his  father.  A  medical  poem,  ex- 
tending to  one  hundred  and  fifteen  hexameter 
lines,  has  descended  to  us  under  the  title  Q. 
Sereni  Sanuiumei  de  Mediatia  yraeepta  talub*T- 
rinut,  or  Pracepta  de  Medicitta  ftrwt  pretio  jMra- 
hUi,  which  js  usually  ascribed  to  the  elder  Sam- 
monicus.  It  contains  a  considerable  amount  of 
information,  extracted  from  the  best  authorities, 
on  natural  history  and  the  healing  art,  mixed  up 
with  a  number  of  puerile  superstitions,  the 
whole  expressed  in  plain  and  almost  prosaio 
language.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Burmann, 
in  his  Poita  Latini  Minereg  (4to,  Leid.,  1731, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  187-388). 

Sbbbkcs,  A.  SeftihIdb,  a  Roman  lyric  poet, 
who  exercised  his  muse  chiefly  in  depicting  the 
charms  of  the  country  and  the  delight  of  niral 
parsuits.  His  works  are  lost,  but  are  ffeqnent- 
ly  quoted  by  the  grammarians. 

Sbbbs.    Vid.  Sbbica. 

[Sebobstus,  a  Trojan  warrior,  who  accom- 
panied JEneas  to  Italy  after  the  destruction  of 
Troy,  and  from  whom  the  Sergia  gens  were 
fabled  to  have  derived  their  name  and  lineage.] 

[SsRoiA,  sister  of  Catiline,  was  married  to 
Q.  Caecilins,  a  Roman  eque8,'Who  waa  slain  by 
bis  brotl  er-ia-law  daring  the  pnwcription  of 


Sulla.  Sergia,  like  her  brothel  bore  a  tad  char 
acter.] 

SbroIa  Gznt,  patrician.  The  Sergii  *.raccd 
their  descent  from  the  Trojan  Sergestus  (Virg., 
JSn.,  v.,  181).  The  Sergii  were  diatinguished 
in  the  early  history  of  the  republic,  and  the  first 
member  of  the  gens  who-  obtained  the  consul- 
ship was  L.  Sergius  Fidenas,  in  B.C.  437.  Cat* 
iline  belonged  to  this  gens.  Vid.  Catilima. 
The  Sergii  bore  also  the  surnames  of  £«9ui/i- 
nuM,  Fidenae,  Onto,  Paubu,  PUmeue,  and  Stlut  i 
but  none  of  them  are  of  sufficient  importance 
to  require  a  aeparate  notice. 

SeboIos,  a  grammarian  of  uncertain  date,  hut 
later  than  the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  the 
author  of  two  tracts ;  the  first  entitled  In  pri- 
mam  Donati  Editimem  Commentarium ;  the  sec- 
ond, In  tecandam  Donati  BdUionetn  ComBUN'O' 
ria.  They  are  printed  in  the  Oremmatiea  Cati- 
na  auetorea  antiqui  of  Putschius  (Hannor.,  1605, 
p.  1B1&-1838). 

SbbIca  {fi  ^fjfiiKn,  S^pef ;  Seres,  also  rarely  in 
the  sing,  t^p,  Ser),  a  country  in  the  extreme 
east  of  Asia,  Ihmous  as  the  native  region  of  the 
silk-worm, which wasalsoealledoqp;  andhenoe 
the  adjective  •*  sericns"  for  eUteti.  The  name 
was  known  to  the  western  nations  at  a  very  early 
period,  through  the  use  of  silk,  first  in  Western 
Asia,  and  afterward  in  Greece.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that,  until  some  time  after  the  com- 
mencement of  our  era,  the  name  bad  no  distinct 
geographical  signification.  Serica  and  Seres 
were  simply  the  unknown  cotmtiy  and  people 
in  the  far  East,  from  whom  the  article  of  con^ 
merce,  silk,  was  obtained.  At  a  later  period, 
some  knowledge  of  the  country  was  obtained 
from  the  traders,  the  results  of  which  are  re- 
corded by  Ptolemy,  who  names  aeveral  posi- 
tions that  can  be  identified  with  reasonable 
probability,  but  the  detailed  mention  of  which 
does  not  fall  within  the  object  of  tills  work. 
The  Serioa  of  Ptolemy  corre^ads  to  the  north- 
western part  of  CAtRo,  and  the  adjacent  por- 
tions of  TiUfret  and  Chineie  Tarlary.  The  cap- 
ital, Sbha,  ia  supposed  by  moat  to  be  Singan,  on 
the  Hoang-ho,  but  by  some  Peking.  The  coon- 
try  was  bounded,  according  to  Ptolemy,  on  the 
north  by  unknown  regions,  on  tiie  west  by 
Scythu,  on  the  sooth  and  sontheast  by  India 
and  the  Sinn.  The  people  were  said  by  some 
to  be  of  Indian,  by  others  of  Scythian  origin, 
and  by  others  to  be  a  mixed  race.  The  Great 
Wall  of  China  is  mentioned  by  Amroianus  Mar 
cellinus  under  the  name  of  Aggeres  Serium. 

SbbIphiis  (^ipi^  :  Sepi^iog  :  now  Serpkoy, 
an  island  in  the  .£gean  Sea,  and  one  of  the  Cyc* 
lades,  lying  between  Cythnna  and  Siphnns.  It 
waa  a  email  roeky  island  about  twelve  miles  in 
circumfemce.  It  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as 
the  island  where  Danae  and  Perseus  landed 
after  they  had  been  exposed  by  Acriaius,  where 
Perseus  was  brought  up,  and  where  he  after- 
ward turned  tbe  inhabitants  into  stone  with 
the  Colon's  head.  SeriplinB  was  coloniaed  by 
lonians  from  Athens,  and  it  was  one  of  tbe 
few  idanda  which  refused  submission  to  Xerx- 
es. At  a  later  time  tbe  inhabitants  of  Seri< 
phua  were  noted  for  their  poverty  and  wretch- 
edness ;  and  for  this  reason  tbe  island  was 
employed  by  the  Roman  emperors  as  a  plaos 
of  haniehmem  for  stale  criminals.   The  «K- 
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•ienl  writers  relate  that  the  frogs  in  Seriphos 
irere  mute. 

SiXHYLA  {irpfiv?.v  :  XepftvXios),  8  town  in 
Macedonia,  on  the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula  Si- 
ibonta. 

SsRKiKDs,  AtilIos.  Serranus  was  originally 
an  agnomen  of  C.  Aiilius  Regulus,  consul  B.C. 
257,  but  afterward  became  the  name  of  a  dis- 
tinct family  of  the  Atilia  gens.  Most  of  the  an- 
cient writers  derive  the  name  from  terere,  and 
relate  that  Regnlaa  reoeived  the  surname  of 
Serranus,  because  be  was  engaged  in  sowing 
when  the  news  was  brought  him  of  his  dera- 
tion to  the  consulship  (Virg.,  Mn.,  vi.,  845).  It 
appears,  however,  from  coins,  that  Saranua  is 
the  proper  form  of  the  name,  and  some  modern 
writers  think  that  it  is  derived  from  Saranum, 

a  town  of  Umbria  1.  C,  pnetor  B.C.  218.  tbe 

first  year  of  the  second  Punio  war,  and  was  sent 
into  Northern  Italy.  At  a  later  period  of  the 
year  he  resigned  bis  command  to  the  consul  P. 
Scipio.  He  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
the  consulship  for  216. — 3.  C,  curule  ledile  193, 
with  L.  Scribonius  Libo.  They  were  the  first 
sdiles  who  exhibited  the  Megtiesia  as  ludi  soe- 
nici.  He  was  pre  tor  18S.— ^.  A.,  pnetor  IVZ, 
when  be  obtained,  as  his  province,  Macedonia 
and  the  command  of  the  feet.  He  was  pnetor 
a  second  time  in  173.  He  was  consul  in  170. 
— i.  M.,  praetor  174,  when  be  obtained  the  prov- 
ince of  SanJinia. — 5.  M.,  pr«tor  163,  in  Further 
Spain,  defeated  the  Lnsitani. — 6.  Sbx.,  consul 
136.— 7.  C,  consul  106  with  Q.  Servilius  Cse- 
pio,  the  year  in  wfaioh  Cicero  and  Pompey  were 
born.  Although  a  *•  stnltissimns  bomo"  ac- 
cording to  Cicero,  be  was  elected  in  preference 
to  Q.  Catulus.  He  was  one  of  the  senators  who 
took  up  arms  against  Saturninus  in  lOO.— 8. 
Sex.,  surnamed  Gatiandb,  because  he  original- 
ly belonged  to  tbe  Gavia  gens.  He  waa  quss- 
tor  in  48  in  the  eonsnlship  of  Cicero,  who  treat- 
ed bim  with  distingnisbed  favor ;  but  in  bis 
tribunate  of  the  plebs,  67,  be  took  an  active  part 
in  oppwing  Cicero's  recall  from  banishment. 
After  Cicero's  return  to  Rome  he  put  his  veto 
upon  the  decree  of  the  senate  restoring  to  Ci- 
cero the  site  on  which  hts  house  had  stood,  but 
he  found  it  advisable  to  withdraw  his  opposition. 

Sebkriuh  i^e^etov),  a  promontory  of  Thrace 
in  the  ;Egean  Sea,  opposite  the  island  of  Samo- 
thrace,  with  a  fortress  of  the  same  name  nptm  it. 

SebtosIdb,  Q.,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
men  in  the  later  times  of  the  republic,  was  a 
native  of  Nursia,  a  Sabine  village,  and  was  born 
of  obscure  but  respectable  parents.  He  served 
under  Marius  in  the  war  against  the  Teutones ; 
and  before  the  battle  of  Aqu«  Sextiis  (now  Aix), 
B.C.  103,  he  entered  the  camp  of  the  Tentones 
in  disguise  as  a  a|)y,  for  which  haaVrdous  un- 
dertaking his  intrepid  character  and  some  knowl- 
edge  of  the  Gallic  language  well  qualified  him. 
3e  also  served  as  tribunus  militum  in  Spain 
under  T.  Didius  (97).  He  was  quffistor  in  91, 
and  had  before  this  time  lost  ea  eye  in  battle. 
On  the  outbreak  <tf  the  civil  war  in  88,  he  de- 
clared himself  against  the  party  of  the  nobles, 
though  be  was  1^  no  means  an  admirer  of  his 
old  commander,  C.  Marius,  whose  character  he 
well  understood.  He  commanded  one  of  the 
four  anniea  which  besieged  Rome  under  Marius 
and  Cinna.  He  waa,  however,  opposed  to  the 
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bloody  massacre  which  ensneu  after  Ktartna 
and  Oinna  entered  Rome ;  and  he  was  so  in- 
dignant at  the  horrible  deeds  committed  by  the 
slaves  whom  Marius  kept  as  guards,  that  be  fet. 
npon  them  in  their  camp,  and  speared  fonr  thou- 
sand of  tbem.  In  83  Sertorius  was  prKtor,  and 
either  in  this  year  or  the  following  he  went  into 
Spain,  which  had  been  assigned  to  him  as  bis 
province  by  the  Marian  party.  After  collectin? 
a  small  bod;r  of  troope  in  Spain,  he  crossed  over 
to  Manretania,  where  he  gained  a  victory  over 
Paccianus,  one  of  Sulla's  generals.  In  conse- 
quence of  his  success  in  Africa,  he  was  invited 
by  the  Lusitani,  who  were  exposed  to  tbe  inva- 
sion of  the  Romans,  to  become  their  leader.  He 
gained  great  influence  over  the  Lnsitanians  and 
the  other  barbarians  in  Spain,  and  soon  succeed- 
ed in  forming  an  army  which  for  some  years 
snccessfully  opposed  all  tbe  power  of  Rcune- 
He  also  availed  himself  of  the  superstitious 
character  of  tbe  people  among  whom  he  was 
to  strengthen  his  authority  over  them.  A  fawn 
was  brought  to  him  by  one  of  the  natives  as  a 
present,  which  soon  became  so  tame  as  to  ac. 
company  bim  in  his  walks,  and  attend  bim  on 
all  occasions.  After  Sulla  had  become  master 
of  Italy,  Sertorius  was  joined  by  many  Romans 
who  had  been  proscribed  by  the  dictator;  and 
this  not  only  added  to  his  consideration,  but 
brought  him  many  good  officers.  In  79  Metel- 
lus  Pius  was  sent  into  Spain  with  a  considera- 
ble force  against  Sertorius  ;  but  MetelJus  could 
effect  nothing  against  the  enemy.  He  was  un- 
able to  bring  Seitoriua  to  any  decisive  battle, 
but  was  constantly  harassed  by  the  gneriUa  war- 
fare of  the  latter.  In  77  Sertorius  was  joined 
by  M.  Perpcrna  with  fifty-three  cohorts.  Vid. 
PsRPEBKA.  To  give  some  show  of  form  to  hia 
formidable  power,  Sertorius  established  a  sen- 
ate of  three  hundred,  into  wliicb  no  provincial 
was  admitted ;  but,  to  soothe  the  more  distin- 
gaisbed  Spaniards,  and  to  have  some  security 
for  their  fidelity,  he  established  a  school  at  Hu- 
esca  (now  Osca),  in  Aragon,  for  the  educaliot 
of  their  children  in  Greek  and  Roman  learning 
The  continued  want  of  success  on  tbe  part  of 
Metellus  indubed  the  Romans  to  send  Pompej 
to  his  assistance,  but  with  an  independent  com' 
mand.  Pompey  arrived  in  Spain  in  76  with 
thirty  thousand  yiAntry  and  one  thousand  cav- 
alry, but  even  with  this  formidable  force  he  was 
unable  to  gain  any  decisive  advantages  over 
Sertorius.  For  the  next  five  years  Sertorius 
kept  both  Metellus  and  Pompey  at  bay,  and  cut 
to  pieces  a  large  number  of  iheir  forces.  Ser- 
torius was  at  length  assassinated  in  72  at  a 
banquet  by  Perperna  and  some  other  Roman 
officers,  who  bad  long  been  jealous  of  the  au- 
thority of  their  commander. 

SesvilU.  I.  Daughter  of  Q.  Scrvilios  Ce- 
pto  and  the  dai^hter  of  Livia,  the  sister  of  the 
celebrated  M.  Livius  Dnisns,  tribune  of  the 
plebs  B.C.  91.  Servilift  was  married  twice; 
first  to  M.  Junius  Brutus,  by  whom  she  became 
tbe  mother  of  the  murderer  of  Ctesar,  and  sec 
ondly  to  D.  Junius  Silanus,  consul  63.  She  was 
the  favorite  mistress  of  the  dictator  Cssar ;  and 
it  is  reported  that  Brutus  was  her  son  by  Ciesar. 
This  tale,  however,  can  not  be  true,  as  Cesai 
was  only  fifteen  years  older  than  Brutus,  the 
former  having  been  bom  in  100,  and  the  lattet 
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1  86.  SIic  survired  both  lier  lover  and  ber 
son.  After  the  battle  of  PhiUppi,  Antony  sent 
ncr  the  astiea  of  her  son. — 2.  Sister  of  the  pre- 
ceding, VAA  the  second  wife  of  L.  Lucallns, 
iM>nBul  74.  She  bore  Lucnllua  a  son,  but,  like 
ber  sUter,  she  was  faithless  to  her  husband ; 
and  the  latter,  after  putting  up  with  her  cnndnct 
for  some  time  from  regard  to  M.  Cato  Uticen- 
lis,  her  b^f-brother,  at  length  diTorced  her. 

SsRTiLti  Gens,  was  one  of  the  Alban  bouses 
removed  to  Rome  by  TuUus  Hostiliaa.  This 
gena  vaa  very  eetebruted  daring:  the  eariy  ages 
of  the  republic,  and  it  continued  to  produce  men 
of  influence  in  the  state  down  to  the  imperial 
period.  It  was  divided  into  namemus  families, 
of  which  tlie  most  important  bore  the  names  of 
Ahala,  Cieno,  Cabca,  Glauoia,  RoLLtfs,  Vatia. 

SEsvIire  Madsdi  Honoratus,  or  SbrvIos  Ha- 
eIvs  HoaoRATvs,  a  celebrated  Latin  n-amma- 
rian,  contemporary  with  Maerobins,  who  Intro- 
daces  him  among  the  dramatis  perMnn  of  the 
Sataraalia.  His  moat  celebrated  prodnetion 
was  an  elaborate  commentary  upon  Virgil. 
This  is,  nominally  at  least,  still  extant ;  but, 
from  the  widely  difl^erent  forma  which  it  as- 
Barnes  in  different  M8S.,  it  is  clear  that  it  must 
have  been  changed  and  interpolated  to  anch  an 
extent  by  the  transcribers  'of  the  Middle  Ages 
that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  bow  much 
belongs  to  Servius  and  bow  much  to  later  bands. 
Even  in  its  present  condition,  however,  it  is 
deservedly  regarded  as  the  most  impcntant  and 
valuable  of  all  the  Latin  Scholia.  It  is  attach- 
ed to  many  of  the  earlier  editions  of  Virail,  bat 
it  will  be  found  under  its  best  form  in  the  edi- 
tion of  Virgil  by  Burmann.  [A  separate  edition 
was  published  by  Lion,  GUtingen,  1833,  2  vols. 
Svo.]  We  possess  also  the  following  treatises 
bearing  the  name  of  Servios :  1.  in  tecundam 
Donati  Editionem  Inierpretatio.  8.  De  Ratione 
tUlimaruvt  Syilabanim  ad  A^uiiitaim  lAba:  S. 
Atm  de  eentum  Marit  Ctnitmetnm. 

SxBvIos  TollIds.    YO.  Tuluds. 

SiaXHiis  [£f7<T<i^df),  a  little  coast  river  of 
Paphlagonia,  with  a  town  of  the  aame  name : 
both  called  afterward  Akastbis. 

SseoaTsis  {l^iauaTpiQ),  the  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  great  King  of  Egypt,  who  is  call- 
ed in  Manetbo  and  on  the  monameiUa  RanMee 
or  Harnesses.  Rainsea  is  a  name  common  to 
several  kings  of  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and 
twentieth  dynasties ;  but  Sesostris  must  be  iden- 
tified with  Ramses,  the  third  king  of  the  nine- 
teenth dynasty,  the  son  of  Sett,  and  the  father 
of  MenephthidL  Seso^ris  was  a  great  con- 
queror. He  is  said  to  have  sididaed  .£tbtopi&, 
the  greater  part  of  Asia,  and  the  Thraeians  in 
Enrope ;  and  in  all  the  conntriea  which  becon- 
qaered  be  erected  atela,  on  which  be  inscribed 
nis  own  name.  He  returned  to  Egypt  alter  an 
absence  of  nine  years,  and  the  countless  cap- 
tives whom  he  brought  back  with  him  were 
employed  in  the  erection  of  namerons  public 
works.  Memorials  of  Ramses-Sesostris  still 
exist  throughout  the  whole  of  Emt,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  sooth  of  Nnbia.  Id  the 
remains  of  bis  palace-temple  at  Thebes  we  see 
'  bis  victories  and  conqueats  represented  on  the 
walls,  and  we  can  stiU  trace  there  some  of  the 
nations  of  Africa  and  Asia  whom  he  subdued. 
The  name  of  Sesostris  is  not  foui  d  on  monn- 


raents,  and  it  was  probably  a  popular  sarnama 
given  to  the  great  hero  of  the  nineteenth  dr 
nasty,  and  borrowed  from  Sesostris,  one  of  tlio 
renowned  kings  of  the  twelAh  dynasty,  oi  peb- 
haps  from  Sesorthus,  a  king  of  the  third  dy- 
nasty. 

[SrssTtkb  (now  Saaia  or  Sena),  a  small  river 
of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  flowing  past  Vercelle,  and 
emptying  into  the  Padus  (now  f  o)  ] 

SssTiAtrJt  Arjb  (now  Cape  Villano),  the  most 
westerly  promontory  on  the  northern  coast  of 
HispaniaTarraeonenais  in  Gallcoia,  with  three 
altars  eonseorated  to  AngustuB- 

Sebtihoii  (Sestinae,  -Stis:  now  Settino),  a 
town  in  Umbria,  on  the  Apennines,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Pisaums. 

SXSllOB.      Vid.  SSXTIOB. 

Sratub  (£7crr6f :  X^erux:  DOW/aZora),  a  town 
in  Thrace,  situated  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
Hellespont,  oppwite  Abydoa  in  Asia,  from  which 
it  was  only  eeTen  atadia  distant.  It  was  found- 
ed by  tbe  iEolianB.  It  was  celebrated  in  Gre- 
cian poetry  on  account  of  the  loves  of  Leander 
and  Hero  (vid.  Lbakder),  and  in  history  on  ac- 
count of  the  brii^e  of  boats  which  Xerxes  here 
bnilt  BOToas  the  Hellespont.  Seatua  was  always 
reekmed  a  place  of  iniportanoe  in  consequence 
of  its  commanding,  to  a  great  extent,  the  passage 
of  the  Hellespont.  It  was  for  some  time  in  the 
possession  of  the  Persians,  but  was  retaken 
by  the  Greeks,  B.C.  478,  after  a  long  siege.  It 
subsequently  formed  part  of  the  Athenian  em. 
pire. 

[Sssuvn,  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtica,  inhabit- 
ing part  of  the  department  de  POnu  and  of  tlutt 
of  Cahadm:  fins,  in  the  former  of  these,  reealla 
the  ancient  name.] 

Sstasib.    Fiiil.  SjSTAsn. 

SstHOR  (Seftjv),  a  priest  of  Vulcan  (Hephtes- 
tDs),  made  himself  master  of  Egypt  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  SabacoB,  king  of  the  Jfithiopians,  and 
was  sncoeeded  by  the  Dodeoarohia,  m  govern- 
ment of  the  twelve  chie^  whieh  ended  in  the 
sole  sovereignty  of  Psammitichns.  Herodotus 
relates  (ii.,  141)  that  in  Sethon's  retgn,  Sana- 
cbaribns,  king  of  the  Arabians  and  Assyrians, 
advanced  against  Egypt,  at  which  Sethon  was 
in  great  ahmn,  as  he  bsid  insulted  the  warrior 
class,  and  deprived  tbem  of  their  lands,  and 
they  now  refased  to  fidlow  bim  to  the  war.  Bnt 
the  god  Vulcan  (Hephsstus)  came  to  bis  asdst- 
ance ;  for  while  the  two  armies  were  encamped 
near  Pelusiom,  the  field-mice  in  the  night  gnaw- 
ed to  pieces  the  bow-strings,  the  quivers,  and  the 
^ield-handles  of  the  Assyrians,  who  fled  on  the 
iiidlowing  day  with  great  loss.  The  recollection 
of  tiiis  miracle  was  perpetuated  by  a  statue  of 
the  king  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan  (Heph«8tus)» 
holding  a  monae  in  his  hand,  and  saying,  "  Let 
every  man  look  at  me  and  be  pious."  This  San- 
acharibns  is  the  Sennacherib  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Assyrians  at  Pelu- 
slum  is  evidently  only  another  version  of  the 
miraculous  deetmction  of  the  Assyrians  by  the 
angel  of  the  Lord,  when  they  had  advanced 
against  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiab. 
According  to  the  Jewish  records,  this  event 
happened  in  B.C.  711. 

SsTiA  (Setinus :  now  Sexza  or  8§»te),  an  an  • 
cieot  town  of  Latium,  in  the  east  of  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  originally  belonged  to  the  Volsciaa 
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eonredcraoy,  Imt  was  subsequently  taken  by  tlie 
Roinaus  and  colontzefl.  It  was  here  that  the 
Runiana  kept  the  Carthaginian  hostages.  It 
was  celebrated  for  the  excellent  wine  grown  in 
the  neigbliorhood  of  the  town,  which  wna  reck- 
uned  in  the  lime  of  Augustus  the  finest  wine  in 
Italy. 

[Setich  Prohontobioh  (now  Cape  CcUe),  a 
promontory  on  the  south  coast  of  Qallia,  north- 
east of  Agatha  (now  Agde},  and  near  the  island 
Blascon  (now  Breteonyi 

SsTistrs,  M.  AnBiLiua  ALCXiHoii,  Qsaally 
called  ALBXATtDiR  SBTtRoa,  Roman  emperor 
A.D.  S83-S95,  the  son  of  Gessios  Marcianas  and 
Julia  Mam«a,  and  first  consin  of  Elagabalus, 
was  burn  at  Arce,  in  Phcenicia,  in  the  temple  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  to  which  his  parents  had 
repaired  for  the  celebration  of  afestiva),  the  1st 
of  October,  A.D.  205.  His  original  name  ap- 
pears to  bare  been  AIexiaiiu$  Baitimmu,  the 
tatter  appellation  baring  been  derived  from  his 
maternal  grandfather.  Upon  the  elevation  of 
Elagabalus,  he  accompanied  his  mother  and  the 
court  to  Rome,  a  report  having  been  sptead 
abroad  that  be  also,  as  well  as  the  emperor, 
was  the  son  of  Caracalla.  In  8S1  be  was  adopt- 
i;d  by  Elagabalus  and  created  Cnsar.  Tbe 
names  Alexiantu  and  Banianus  were  laid  aside, 
and  those  of  Jf.  AuTtliut  AUxandtr  substituted  ; 
M.  AuTtliui  in  virtue  of  his  adoption  ;  AUxan- 
dcr  in  consequence,  as  was  asserted,  of  a  direct 
revelation  on  the  part  of  the  Syrian  god.  On 
the  death  of  Elagabalus,  on  the  Uth  of  March, 
A.D.  333,  Alexander  ascended  the  throne,  add- 
ing Scvema  to  his  other  designations,  in  order 
to  mark  more  explicitly  the  descent  which  be 
claimed  from  the  father  of  Caracalla.  After 
reigning  in  peace  some  years,  during  which  he 
reformed  many  abuses  in  the  state,  he  wfis  in- 
volved in  a  war  with  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Per- 
sia, who  had  lately  founded  the  new  empire  of 
the  Sasaanids  on  the  ruins  of  the  Parian  mon- 
archy. Alexander  gained  a  great  victory  over 
Artaxerxes  in  238 ;  but  be  was  unable  to  pros- 
ecute his  advantage  in  consequence  of  intelli- 
gence having  reached  him  of  a  great  movement 
among  the  German  tribes.  He  celebrated  a  tri- 
umph at  Rome  in  333,  and  in  the  following  year 
(284}  set  out  for  Gaul,  which  Uie  Crermana  were 
devastating ;  but,  before  be  bad  made  any  prog- 
ress in  the  campaign,  be  was  waylaid  by  a  email 
band  of  mutinous  soldiers,  instigated,  it  is  said, 
by  Maximinus,  and  slain,  along  with  his  moth- 
er, in  the  early  part  of  236,  in  the  thirtieth  year 
of  his  age  and  the  fonrteentb  of  bis  reign.  Al- 
exander Sevems  was  diatingniabed  by  justice, 
wisdom,  and  clemency  in  all  public  transactions, 
and  by  the  simplicity  and  parity  of  his  private 
life. 

SsvBSds,  A.  Cmcima..    Vid.  Cjbciva. 

Sevbrdb,  CassIus,  a  celebrated  orator  and 
satirical  writer  in  the  time  of  Augustus  and  Ti- 
berius, was  born  about  B.C.  60,  at  Longula,  in 
Latium.  He  was  a  man  of  low  origin  and  dis- 
solute character,  bat  was  much  feared  fay  the 
severity  of  hie  attacks  upon  the  Roman  nobtes. 
He  must  have  commenced  his  career  as  a  pub- 
lic slanderer  very  early,  if  he  is  the  person 
against  whom  the  sixth  epode  of  Horace  is  di- 
rected, as  is  sapposed  by  many  ancient  and  mod- 
era  commentatora.  Toward  the  latter  end  of 
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the  reign  of  Augustus,  Severus  was  banisbeC 
by  Augustus  to  the  island  of  Crete  on  nccuuni 
of  his  libclluus  verses ;  but  ss  he  still  continued 
to  write  libels,  he  was  removed  by  Tiberius,  in 
in  A.D.  24,  to  the  desolate  island  of  Seriphoa, 
where  he  died  in  great. poverty  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  his  exile,  A.D.  83. 

Seterds,  CoRNiLlug,  the  author  of  a  poeic 
entitled  Betlum  Siculum,  was  conleroporary  with 
Ovid,  by  whom  he  is  addressed  in  one  of  the 
EpisUes  written  from  Pontus. 

SBVBRVi,  pLivIos  ValirIds,  Roman  emper- 
or A.D.  80S-907.  He  was  proclaimed  Cnar 
by  Galerius  in  305;  and  on  the  death  of  Con- 
stantius  Chlorus  in  the  follovring  year,  be  waa 
further  proclaimed  Aogustus  by  Galerius.  Soon 
afterward  he  was  sent  against  Maxentius,  who 
had  assumed  the  imperial  title  at  Rome,  'fbe 
expedition,  however,  was  nnsneeesBftil ;  and 
Severus,  having  surrendered  at  Ravenna,  waa 
taken  prisoner  to  Rome  and  compelled  to  put 
an  end  to  his  life. 

Seterub,  Lislus,  Roman  emperor  A.D.  461- 
465,  was  a  Lucanian  by  birth,  and  owed  bis  ac- 
cession to  Ricimer,  who  placed  him  on  the 
throne  after  the  assassination  of  Majorian 
Daring  bis  reign  the  real  government  waa  in 
the  hands  of  Ricimer.  Severus  died  a  Datura, 
death. 

Severus,  SkptiuIds  L.,  Roman  emperor  A.D. 
193-211,  was  born  146,  near  Leptia  in  Africa. 
After  holding  various  important  military  com- 
mands under  M.  Anrelius  and  Commodus.  be 
was  at  length  ai^inted  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  in  Pannonia  and  lUyria.  By  th»  anoy 
he  was  proclaimed  emperor  after  the  death  of 
Pertinax  (193).  He  forthwith  marched  upon 
Rome,  where  Julianns  had  been  made  emperor 
by  the  prsetorian  troops.  Julianns  was  put  to 
death  upon  his  arrival  before  the  city.  Fid.Jo- 
LiANua.  Severus  then  turned  bis  arms  against 
Pescennius  Niger,  who  had  been  saluted  em- 
peror by  the  eastern  legions.  The  struggle  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  a  decisive  battle  near  t&- 
suB,  m  which  Niger  waa  defeated  by  Severn^ 
and,  having  been  shortly  afterward  taken  pris- 
oner, was  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  latter 
(194).  Sevems  then  laid  siege  to  Byiantinm. 
which  refused  to  submit  to  bim  even  after  tbe 
death  of  Niger,  and  which  was  not  taken  til] 
106.  Tlie  city  was  treated  with  great  severity 
by  Severus.  Its  walls  were  levelled  with  ttie 
eartb,  its  soldiers  and  magistrates  put  to  death, 
and  the  town  itself,  deprived  of  all  its  politica] 
privileges,  made  over  to  the  Perinthians.  Dur- 
ing tbe  continuance  of  ibis  siege,  Severus  had 
crossed  the  Euphrates  (196)  and  subdued  the 
Mesopotamian  Arabians.  He  returned  to  Italy 
in  196,  and  in  ths  same  year  proceeded  to  Gaul 
to  oppose  Albinus,  who  had  been  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  troops  in  that  country.  Albiuus 
was  defeated  and  slain  in  a  terrible  battle  fought 
near  Lyons  on  the  19th  of  February,  197.  Se- 
vems returned  to  Rome  in  the  same  year ;  but 
after  remaining  a  short  time  in  tbe  capital,  he 
set  out  for  the  East  io  order  to  repel  tbe  inva- 
sion of  the  Partbiaos,  who  were  ravaging  Mes- 
opotamia. He  crossed  the  Euphrates  early  in 
198,  and  commenced  a  series  of  operations  which 
were  attended  with  brilliant  results.  Seloucia 
and  B&bylon  were  evacuated  by  the  enemy,  and 
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Ctesipbon  wa»  taken  and  plundered  after  a  short 
Biege.  After  spending  three  years  in  the  East, 
and  visiting  Arabia,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  Se- 
verus  retorned  to  Rome  in  202.  For  the  next 
seven  years  be  remaiaed  tranqoilly  at  Rome, 
but  in  808  he  went  to  Britain  with  his  stms 
Caracalla  and  Geta.  Here  he  carrifid  on  war 
against  the  Caledonians,  and  erected  the  cele- 
brated  wall,  which  bore  bis  name,  from  the  Sot- 
way  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne.  After  remain- 
ing two  years  in  Britain,  be  died  at  £boracom 
(York)  on  the  ^h  of  Febrnaty,  811,  in  the  tix- 
ty-gfth  year  of  bis  age  and  the  eigbteenth  of, 
his  reign. 

SavBRoa,  SffLPlblos,  chiefly  celebrated  as  an 
eccleaisiitical  historian,  was  a  native  of  Aquita- 
nia,  and  flourished  toward  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century  under  Arcadins  and  Honorina  He  was 
descended  from  a  noble  ftmilj,  and  was  orig- 
inally an  advocate ;  but  he  eveatnally  became 
a  presbyter  of  the  church,  and  attached  himself 
closely  to  St.  Martin  of  Tours.  The  extant 
works  of  Severus  are,  1.  Hisloria  Sacra,  an  epit- 
ome of  sacred  history,  extending  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  to  the  consuUhip  of  Stilicbo 
and  Aurelianus,  A.D.  400.  2.  Vila  S.  Martini 
TaroHcHM.  3.  Trta  Evittola.  4.  Dialogi  duo, 
cootaining  a  review  of  the  disseusiODS  which 
had  arisen  among  ecclesiastios  in  tbe  East  re- 
garding the  works  of  Origen.  6.  Epittola  Sex. 
The  best  edition  of  the  complete  works  of  Se- 
verus is  by  Hieronymus  de  Prato,  4to,  2  vols., 
Veror.,  1741-1764. 

[Severdb,  tbe  architect,  with  Celer,  of  Ne- 
golden  bottse.] 

[SavBRut  HoMB,  a  roelnr  eminenee  in  the  land 
of  the  Sabini,  on  the  bordera  of  Picenum,  prob- 
ably belonged  to  Mans  Fiooellus  (now  MotUi 
iUUa  SibiUa).} 

[Skvinos  Lacvs.    Vid.  Sbbincs  Licsa. 

[Savo  MoHS  (DOW  Momt  Kjolen),  ao  exten- 
sive and  lofty  nnge  of  monotaina  in  Scandi- 
navia-] 

Sbuthes  (LtHdiit),  the  name  of  several  kings 
of  the  Odrysians  in  Thrace.  Of  these  the  most 
important  was  the  nephew  of  Sitalces,  whom  he 
succeeded  on  the  throne  in  424.  During  a  long 
reign  he  raised  his  kingdom  to  a  height  of  pow- 
er and  pro^erity  wbicn  it  bad  never  prerionaly 
attained. 

SrxtIa  or  SkbtI^  Genu,  plebeian,  one  of  whose 
members,  namely,  L.  Sextius  Sextinus  Latera- 
nus,  was  the  first  plebeian  who  obtained  the 
Ronsulsbip,  B.C.  366. 

SxxTi.£  A<iVM.    Vid.  Aqda  Sextia. 

SeztIus  or  SESTlfffl.  1.  P.,  qnsstor  B.C.  63, 
and  tribune  of  the  plehe  57.  In  the  latter  year 
be  took  an  active  pait  in  obtaining  Cicero's  re- 
call from  baniabment.  Like  Milo,  he  kept  a 
band  of  armed  retainers  to  oppose  P.  Clodiua 
and  his  partisans;  and  in  the  following  year 
(66)  be  was  accused  of  Vit  on  account  of  his 
violent  acts  during  his  tribunate.  He  was  de- 
fended by  Cicero  in  an  oration  still  extant,  and 
was  aeqattted  on  the  I4tb  of  March,  chiefly  in 
eonseqaence  of  tbe  powerful  influence  of  Pom- 
pey.  in  63  Sextius  was  praetor.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  Sextius  first  es- 
poused Pompey's  party,  but  be  afterward  joined 
Cesar,  who  sent  him,  in  48,  into  Gappadocia. 
He  was  alive  in  43,  as  appears  from  Cicero's 
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correspondence.— 2,  L.,  son  of  the  preeeJing  hj 
his  first  wife,  Postumia.  He  served  under  M 
Brutus  in  Macedonia,  but  subsequently  became 
the  friend  of  Augustus.  Olo  of  Horace's  odea 
is  addressed  to  him. — 3.  T.,  one  of  Cvsar's  le- 
gates in  Oaul,  and  afterward  governor  of  the 
province  of  Nuraidia  or  New  Amca,  at  the  time 
of  Cesar's  death  (44).  Here  he  carried  on  war 
against  Q.  Comiteius,  wbo  held  tbe  province  ol 
Old  Africa,  and  whom  be  defeated  and  slew  in 
battle. 

SbxtIh  CiLviKDB.    Vid.  Caltixds. 

Sextos  Eifp»ioos,  was  a  physician,  and  le 
oeived  bis  name  Empiricns  from  belonging  to 
the  school  of  tbe  Empirici.  He  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Galen,  and  lived  in  the  first  half  of 
the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Noth- 
ing is  known  of  his  life.  He  belonged  to  the 
Skeptical  school  of  pbilosophy.  Two  of  his 
works  are  extant :  I.  Ilvpfioviat  TmrvwCmtt  f 
BKeirriKa  vtroftv^fuira,  containing  the  doctrines 
of  tbe  Skeptics  in  three  books.  2-  Upbc  rotrf 
f£adji/iaTiKoii{  &vTifip^TiKol,  against  the  Mathe- 
mattci,  in  eleven  books,  is  an  attack  upon  all 
positive  philosophy.  The  first  six  books  are  a 
refutation  of  tbe  six  sciences  of  grammar,  rhet- 
oric, geometiy.  arithmetic,  astrology,  and  mu- 
sic. Tbe  remaining  ftve  booka  are  directed 
against  logicians,  physical  pbilosopbers,  and 
ethical  wrtters,  and  form,  in  fact,  a  distinct 
work,  which  may  be  viewed  as  belonging  to  tbe 
TjrorvTTuoctf.  The  two  works  are  a  great  re- 
pository of  doubts;  the  language  is  as  clear  and 
persiHcuous  as  the  subject  will  allow.  Edited 
by  Fabricins,  Ups.,  1718.  [A  reimpresaion  of 
this  edition  appeared  at  Leipxig,  184S,  3  vola. 
8vo  :  a  new  edition,  with  an  amended  text,  was 
published  by  Bekker  at  Berlin,  1842.] 

[Skztub.  of  Chanmea,  Plutarob's  sister's 
son,  a  Stoic  philosopber,  iastmetor  of  tbe  Em- 
peror Antoninus.] 

Srxtcb  RorcB.  1.  The  name  prefixed  to  a 
woric  entitled  De  Regwmbu$  Urbi$  Roma,  pub- 
lished by  Onuphrius  Panvinius  at  Frankfort  in 
1668.  This  work  is  believed  by  the  beat  to. 
pograpbers  to  have  been  compiled  at  a  late  pe- 
riod, and  is  not  regarded  as  a  document  of  au- 
thority.— 2.  Sextos  Huros  is  also  the  name  pre- 
fixed to  an  abridgment  of  Roman  History  in 
twenty-eigbt  short  chapters,  entitled  Breviarium 
de  Vieloriit  et  Pravineiit  Populi  Romani,  and  ex- 
ecuted by  command  of  the  Emperor  Valens,  to 
whom  it  is  dedicated.  This  work  is  usually 
printed  with  tbe  larger  editions  of  Eutropius, 
and  of  tbe  minor  Roman  historians.  Therb  are 
no  grounds  for  establishing  a  connection  be- 
tween Sextus  Rufus  the  historian  and  the  au- 
tbor  of  the  work  D»  Regiamiu*. 

SiBJi  or  Siti  (£/jai,  a  mde  people  in 
the  northwest  of  India  (in  the  PunjtA),  above 
the  confluence  of  the  Rivers  Hydaspes  (now 
Jelum)  and  Aoesines  (now  CAraoi),  who  were 
clothed  in  skins  and  armed  with  clubs,  and 
whom,  therefore,  tbe  soldiers  of  Alexander  re- 
garded, Aether  seriously  fu-  in  jest,  aa  descend' 
anta  of  Hercnles. 

Sibylla  (SiSvUct),  the  name  by  which  sev- 
eral prophetic  women  are  designated.  The  first 
Sibyl,  from  whom  all  the  rest  are  said  to  have 
derived  their  name,  is  called  a  daughter  of  Da^ 
ilanus  ?jx^  Neso.   Some  autbors  mention  onla 
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foor  Sib;]^  the  Erythrsan,  the  Samiao,  Qie 
Kgyptian,  and  the  Sardiao ;  but  it  was  more 

eofmnonly  believed  that  there  were  ten,  namely, 
the  Babylonian,  the  Libyan,  the  Delphian  (an 
elder  Delphian,  who  was  a  daagbter  of  Zeus 
and  Lamia,  and  a  younger  one),  the  Cirnmerian, 
the  Erytbnean  (also  an  elder  aod  a  younger 
one,  the  latter  of  whom  was  called  Herophife), 
the  Samisn,  the  Comiean  (aometiiDes  identified 
with  the  Eiytbnean),  the  HeUeapoDtiao  or  Tro- 
jan, the  Phrygian,  and  the  Tiburtine.  The 
most  celebrated  of  these  Sibyls  is  the  Ciimean, 
who  is  mentioned  under  the  names  of  Hero- 
phile,  Demo,  PhemonoK,  Deiphobe,  Demophile, 
and  Amalthea.  She  waa  consutted  by  ^neaa 
before  be  descended  into  the  lower  world.  She 
is  said  to  have  come  to  Italy  from  the  East,  aod 
•he  is  the  one  who,  according  to  tradition,  ap- 
peared before  King  Tarquinius,  ofTering  him  the 
Sibylline  books  for  sale.  Respecting  the  Sibyl- 
line books,  tid.  Diet,  of  Antiq.,  art  Sibtllihi 

LiSRI. 

SiCAHBi.    Vid.  Syoambxi. 

[SicAHA  (LtKovn),  a  city  of  Iberia,  on  the  Hirer 
Sicanus,  whence  tradition  made  the  Sieant  to 
have  emigrated  to  Sicily.    Vid.  Sicilia.] 

Siclm,  SicBT.1,  SicKLidTjB.    Vid.  SionjA. 

[SlOlHUB.      Vid.  StCAH A.] 

[SiCANDs  (Sucavof),  a  Syracusan,  son  of  Exe- 
eeatua,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Syracusana 
at  the  time  of  the  Athenian  expedition,  B.C. 
410.  Re  Was  sent  to  Agrigentam,  which  he 
endeavored  to  regain  by  stratagem  from  the 
party  who  had  seized  upon  it  and  driven  ont 
those  favorable  to  Syracuse.  At  the  great  tnt- 
tle  in  the  harbor  of  Syracase  he  commanded  a 
wing  of  the  Syracusan  fleet.] 

Sioiali  (i.  e.,  oMtatrint),  the  name  given  by 
tliB  Romans  to  certain  saTsn  mountain  trUws 
of  the  Lebanon,  who  were,  like  the  Thup  of 
India,  avowed  murderers  by  profession.  In  the 
same  mountains  there  existed,  at  the  time  of 
the  Crusades,  a  branch  of  the  Ihnatic  sect  call- 
ed ii«MMtiU|  whose  habits  resembled  those  of 
the  Siearii,  and  whose  name  the  Graaaders  im- 
ported into  Europe ;  but  these  were  of  Arabian 
origin. 

Sicca  Tbneku  (now  probably  iif-Ka/),  a  con- 
aiderable  city  of  Northern  Africa,  on  the  fron- 
tier of  Numidia  and  Zeugitana,  built  on  a  hill 
near  the  River  Bagradas.  It  derived  its  name 
Arom  a  temple  of  Venus,  in  which  the  goddess 
was  worshipped  with  rites  peculisr  to  the  cor- 
responding Eastern  deity  Astaite,  whence  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  place  was  a  Phcsnician 
settlement. 

SicHAua,  also  called  Acerbas.  Fi'i.  Acssbab. 

SioIlIa  (now  Sieily),  one  of  the  largest  islands 
io  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  was  supposed  by 
tlM  ancients  to  he  the  same  as  Vae  Homeric  isl- 
and TkriitaM  (BptvoKtaU  and  it  waa  therefore 
frequently  called  TRBiMiOU,  Tbihicia,  or  Tai- 
KAcais,  »  name  urtitoh  was  believed  to  he  de- 
rived from  the  triangular  figure  of  the  island. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  Roman  poets  called  it 
Tbiqdetsa.  Its  more  usual  name  came  from 
ita  later  inhabitants,  the  Siceli,  whence  it  waa 
called  SicBLiA  (ZuctJUa),  which  the  iUnnans 
changed  into  Sicilia.  As  the  Sioeli  also  bore 
the  name  of  Sicanl,  the  isluid  waa  alao  called 
SioiiT  L  (liKavia).  Sicily  ia  scF  irated  from  the 
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southern  coast  of  Italy  by  a  narrow  cha  n* 
called Frbtum  Siculqm,  sometimes  simply  Fa-' 
TUH  {nop6/j6c),  and  alao  Scyllal  k  FBKTtrit,  ot 
which  the  modem  name  is  Faro  di  Metaina 
The  sea  on  the  east  and  south  of  the  island  war 
also  called  Mare  Sicoldm.  The  island  itself  is 
in  the  shape  of  a  triangle.  The  oortbera  and 
southern  aidea  are  ^Mut  one  hundred  and  aev 
enty-five  miles  each  in  length,  not  including  the 
windings  of  the  coast ;  and  the  length  of  Uie 
eastern  aide  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifteev 
miles.  The  northwestern  point,  the  Promontv 
Hum  Liiybceum,  is  about  ninety  miles  from  Cape 
Bon.  on  the  coast  of  Africa;  the  northeastern 
point,  Pranwnlortitn  Pdanu,  is  about  three  miles 
from  the  coast  of  (^abria  in  Italy;  and  the 
southeastern  point,  Promontorium  Padtynna,  is 
sixty  miles  from  the  island  of  Malta.  Sicily 
formed  originally  part  of  Italy,  and  was  tore 
away  from  it  by  some  volcanic  eruption,  as  thn 
ancients  geneniUy  believed.  A  range  of  mount 
aiOB,  whidi  are  a  coDtinuation  the  Apen- 
nines, extends  throughout  the  ialsnd  from  east 
to  west.  The  general  name  of  this  mountain 
range  was  Nebrodi  Monies  (now  Madoniay,  of 
which  there  were  several  offsboota  known  by 
different  names.  Of  these  the  most  important 
were  the  celebrated  volcano  jEtna  on  the  east- 
em  side  of  the  island,  Eryx-(now  St.  Giuti^nc) 
in  the  extreme  weat,  near  Ih'epanum,  and  the 
Herci  Montea  (now  Jfonft  Sort)  in  the  aonth, 
running  down  to  the  prnmontoiy  Pactaynus.  A 
large  number  of  rivera  flow  down  from  the 
mountains,  but  most  of  them  are  dry,  or  nearly 
so,  in  the  summer.  The  soil  of  Sicily  was  very 
fertile,  and  produced  in  antiquity  an  immense 
quantity  of  wheat,  on  which  the  population  of 
Rome  xeiiei  to  a  great  extent  for  their  subsisU 
enee.  So  celebrated  was  it  even  in  eariy  times 
on  account  of  its  corn,  that  it  was  represented 
as  sacred  to  Demeter  (Ceres),  and  as  the  favor- 
ite abode  of  this  goddess.  Hence  it  was  in  this 
island  Uiat  her  daughter  Persephone  (Proser- 
pina) was  carried  away  by  Pluto.  Besidesoom 
the  island  produced  eusellent  wine,  saflton, 
honey,  almonds,  and  the  other  southom  ftaHs 
Hie  earliest  inhabitanta  of  Sicily  are  said  to 
have  been  the  savage  Cyclopes  and  Lnstry- 
gHnes ;  but  these  are  fabulous  beings,  and  the 
nrst  inhabitants  mentioned  in  history  are  the 
SiCAWi  (luavol)  or  SicfiLi  (SiceAoO,  who  cross- 
ed over  into  the  island  from  Italy.  Some  writ- 
ers. Indeed,  regard  the  Sicani  and  SicuU  as  two 
distinct  tribes,  supposing  the  latter  only  to  have 
migrated  from  Italy,  and  the  former  to  bave 
been  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country ; 
but  there  is  no  good  reason  for  making  any  di»> 
tinction  between  them.  They  appear  to  have 
been  a  Celtic  people.  According  to  Thocyd- 
ides,  their  original  settlement  was  on  the  River 
Sicanus  ui  Inria ;  bm  as  Tbucydides  rxtends 
Iberia  as  ftr  as  the  Rboue,  it  is  iwobable  that 
Sicanna  was  a  river  of  Oaul.  and  it  may  have 
been  the  Seqnana,  as  some  modem  \Trtter8  sop* 
poae.  The  a'VJient  writers  relate  that  thefls 
Sicani,  being  hard  pressed  by  the  Li^es  (Li- 
gures),  crossed  the  Alps  and  settled  in  Latium . 
that,  being  driven  ont  of  tbia  country  by  the 
Aborigines  with  the  help  o(  Pelasgians.  tbey 
migrated  to  the  aouth  of  the  peninsula,  wlwra 
tbqr  lived  for  a  consideratde  time  along  witk 
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the  OBDOtrians ;  and  that  at  last  they  crossed 
urer  to  Sicily,  to  which  tbey  gave  their  name. 
They  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  island, 
but  in  later  times  were  foued  chiefly  ia  the  in- 
terior and  in  the  northern  part ;  some  of  the 
most  important  .towns  belonging  to  them  were 
Herbita,  Agyriom,  AdraDum,  and  Eddb.  The 
next  immigrants  into  the  island  were  Cretans, 
who  are  said  to  have  come  to  Sicily  nnder  their 
king,Mino9,  in  pursuit  ofDsdalus,  and  to  have 
settled  on  the  southern  coast  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Agrigentum,  where  they  founded  Minoa 
(atlerward  Heraclea  Miooa).  Then  came  the 
Elymaei,  a  small  band  of  filgitive  Trojans,  who 
are  said  to  have  built  Entella,  Eryx,  and  Egesta. 
These  Cretans  and  Eiymni,  however,  if  indeed 
they  ever  visited  Sicily,  soon  became  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Siculi.  The  Phtentcians,  like- 
wise, at  an  early  period  formed  settlements,  for 
the  purposes  of  commerce,  on  all  the  coasts  of 
Sicily,  but  more  especially  on  the  northern  and 
northwestern  parts.  They  were  subsequently 
obliged  to  retire  from  the  greater  part  of  their 
settlements  before  the  increasing  power  of  the 
Greeks,  and  to  confine  themselves  to  Motya, 
Solus,  and  Panormus.  But  the  most  important 
of  all  the  immigrants  into  Sicily  were  the 
Orw^e.  The  first  body  of  Greeks  who  landed 
in  the  island  were  Cbalcidians  from  Eubcea.  and 
Megarians  led  by  the  AUienian  Thuctes.  These 
Greek  colonists  bailt  the  town  of  Naxos,  B.C. 
735.  They  were  soon  followed  by  other  Greek 
colonists,  who  founded  a  number  of  very  flour- 
ishing cities,  such  as  Syracuse  in  734,  Leontini 
and  Catana  in  730,  Megara  Hybla  in  736,  Gela 
in  680,  Selincs  in  686,  Agrigentum  in  679,  etc. 
The  Greeks  soon  became  the  ralioff  race  in  the 
island,  and  received  the  name  of  SiciliSta 
(LiHtTUorai)  to  distingaish  them  from  the  earlier 
inbabitants.  At  a  later  time  the  Carthaginians 
obtained  a  firm  footing  in  Sicily.  Their  first 
attempt  was  made  in  480 ;  but  they  were  de* 
feated  by  Gelon  of  Syracuse,  and  obliged  to  re> 
tire  with  great  loss.  Their  second  invasion  in 
409  was  more  successful.  They  took  Selinas 
in  this  year,  and  fonr^ean  afterward  (405)  the 
powerful  city  of  Agrigentnm.  They  now  be- 
came the  permanent  masters  of  the  western 
part  of  the  island,  and  were  engaged  in  frequent 
wars  with  Syracuse  and  the  other  Greek  cities. 
The  stmggie  between  the  Carthaginians  and 
Greeks  continued,  with  a  few  interruptions, 
dowD  to  the  first  Punic  war ;  at  the  close  of 
which  (S41)  the  Carthapnians  were  obliged  to 
evacuate  the  island,  the  western  part  of  which 
now  passed  into  the  bands  of  the  Romans,  and 
was  made  a  Roman  province.  The  eastern 
part  still  continued  under  the  rule  of  Hieron  of 
Syracuse  as  an  ally  of  Rome ;  but  after  the  re- 
volt of  Syracuse  in  the  aeoond  Panic  war,  and 
the  conquest  oftbat  el^  by  MaroeUas,  the  whole 
island  was  made  a  Roman  province,  and  was 
administered  by  a  pmtor.  Under  the  Roman 
dominion  more  attention  was  paid  to  agricul- 
ture than  to  commerce ;  and,  consequenuy,  the 
Greek  cities  on  the  coast  gradually  declined  in 
prosperity  and  io  wealth.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  province  received  the  Jut  Laiii  from  Julius 
Cttsar ;  and  Antony  conferred  npon  them,  in 
accordance,  as  it  was  said,  with  Ciesar's  will, 
the  full  Roman  francbise.  Augastos,  after  bis 


conquest  of  Sex.  Pumpey,  who  had  held  the  \A 
and  for  several  years,  founded  colonies  at  Me^ 
Sana,  Tauromenium,  Catana,  Syracuse,  Thei 
ms,  and  Panoimus.  On  the  downfall  ot  the 
Roman  empire,  Sicily  formed  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Ostrogoths ;  bat  it  was  taken  from 
them  by  Belisarina  in  A.D.  586,  and  annexed 
to  the  Byzantine  empire.  It  continued  a  prov 
ince  of  this  empire  till  828,  when  it  was  can> 
qoered  by  the  Saracens.    Literature  and  the 

'  arts  were  cultivated  with  great  success  in  the 
Greek  cities  of  Sicily.    It  was  the  birth-place 
of  the  philosophers  Empedocles,  Epicharmus, 
and  Dicsearchus;  of  Um  mathematician  Arohi* 
medes ;  of  the  physicians  Herodicus  and  Acron  • 
of  the  historians  Diodoms,  Antiocbus,  Ptaili» 
tus,  and  Timsns ;  of  the  rhetorician  GoTfias 
and  of  the  poets  Slesichonis  and  Theocritus. 
SiciHA.    Vid.  Neafolis,  No.  6. 
SicihIus.  1.  L.  SiciHiuB  Bbllutvs,  the  leader 
of  the  plebeians  in  their  secession  to  the  Sa- 
cred Mount  in  B.C.  494.   He  was  chosen  one 
of  the  first  tribunes. — 2.  L.  Sicinids  Bzjtn.TW, 
called  by  some  writers  theRoman  Achilles.  He 
is  said  to  hare  fought  in  one  hundred  and  twenty 
battles,  to  have  slain  eight  of  the  enemy  in  sin 
gle  combat,  to  have  received  forty-five  wounds 
on  the  front  of  his  body,  and  to  have  accom- 
panied the  triumphs  of  nine  generals,  w't.'Me 

'  victories  were  principally  owing  to  his  valor 
He  was  tribune  of  tho  plebs  in  494.  He  was 
put  to  death  by  the  decemvirs  in  450,  because 
be  endeavored  to  persuade  the  plebeians  to  se- 
cede to  the  Sacred  Mount.  The  persons  sent 
to  assassinate  him  fell  upon  him  in  a  lonely 
spot,  but  he  killed  most  of  them  before  they  buC'> 
ceeded  in  dispatching  him. 

I       [SlDIMHDS  or  SlOINUS   (Z/KtVl^,    Z'tKlVOf),  8 

I  Persian,  according  to  Plutarch,  a  slave  of  The- 
:  mistoclea,  and  iratdavuy^c  to  his  children.  In 
I  B.C.  480  be  was  employed  by  bis  master  to  con- 
vey to  Xerxes  the  intelligence  of  the  intended 
flight  of  the  Greeks  from  Salamts ;  and  aRei 
the  battle,  when  the  Greeks  had  desisted  from 
.  the  further  pursuit  of  the  Persians,  Themisto- 
cles  again  sent  Sidnnns,  with  others,  to  Xerxes, 
.  to  claim  meri^  with  him  for  having  dissuaded 
I  the  Greeks  from  intercepting  his  flight.   As  a 
reward  for  hts  services,  Themistocles  afterward 
I  enriched  Sicinnus,  and  obtained  for  him  the 
citizenship  of  Thespis.] 

SicIhss  (S/xivof:  Ztittvlr^^:  oofi  Sikim),  a 
small  island  in  the  JEgem  Sea,  one  of  the  Spo- 
rades,  between  Pliolegandnu  and  los,  with  a 
I  town  of  the  same  name.   It  ia  said  to  have  been 
;  originally  called  CEooe  from  its  cultivation  of 
I  the  vine,  bat  to  have  been  named  Sicinus  after 
a  son  of  Thoas  and  CEnoe.    It  was  probably 
{  colonized  by  the  lonians.   During  the  Persian 
war  it  submitted  to  Xerxes,  but  it  afterward 
formed  part  of  the  Athenian  maritime  empire. 

Sic6bi8  (now  Sigre),  a  river  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis,  which  had  its  source  in  the  terri 
tory  of  the  Cerretani,  divided  the  Ilergetes  and 
Lacetani,  flowed  by  Ilerda,  and  after  receiving 
the  River  Cinga  (now  Cinea),  fell  into  the  Ibe- 
rus  near  Oeiogesa. 
Sicfiu.  FiS-  SiciWA. 
SicOloh  Fretoh,  Sicijluk  Mabb.    Vti.  Si 
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ff^icDM  l^movy),  the  nortlieramost  maritime 
eiiy  or  Dalmatia,  where  the  Emperor  Claailius, 
Bowrding  to  Hiny,  planted  a  eolony  of  vetct- 
aot  ] 

Sicrdifli  fSuKiv^},  8  small  district  in  the 
northeast  of  Peloponnesus,  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  territory  of  Corinih,  on  the  west  by  Ach- 
aia,  on  the  south  by  the  territory  orPhlius  and 
i.ler-\te,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Corinthian 
Giii*'  The  area  o[  the  country  was  probably 
aomenhat  leas  than  one  hundred  square  mites. 
It  consisted  o '  a  plaio  near  the  eea,  with  moant- 
ains  in  the  iaterior.  It«  riTers,  which  ran  In  a 
Dortbeasterly  direction,  were  Sythas  on  the  fron- 
tier of  Achaia,  HelisBOD,  Sellels,  and  Asopus  in 
the  interior,  and  Nemea  on  the  frontier  of  the 
territory  of  Corinth.  The  land  was  fertile,  and 
produced  excellent  oil.  Its  almonds  and  its  fiah 
were  alto  maeh  prized.  Its  chief  town  was  Sic- 
f5H  (Sucvuv :  Swv^vioc),  which  was  aitaated  a 
litUe  to  the  west  of  the  River  Asopus,  and  at 
the  distance  of  twenty,  or,  according  to  others, 
twelve  stadia  from  the  sea.  The  ancient  city, 
which  was  situated  in  the  plain,  was  destroyed 
by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and  a  new  city,  which 
bore  for  a  abort  time  the  name  of  Demetrias,  was 
built  by  him  on  the  high  ground  close  to  the 
Acropolis.  The  harbor,  which,  acconling  to 
some,  was  connected  with  the  city  by  means  of 
lon^  walls,  was  welt  fortified,  and  formed  a  town 
of  Itself.  Sicyon  was  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient cities  of  Greece.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  called  ^Egialea  or  iEgiali  (AlYtdXeia, 
Alyia^M),  after  ao  ancient  king,  ,£gialeus ;  to 
have  been  subsequently  named  Mecone  (H9- 
S^V)>  and  to  have  been  finally  called  Sicyon 
from  an  Athenian  oftbia  name.  Sicyon  is  rep- 
resented by  Homer  as  forming  part  of  the  em- 

(lire  of  Agamemnon ;  but  on  the  invasion  of  Pe- 
oponnesua  it  became  subject  to  Phalces,  the 
son  of  Temenos,  and  was  henceforward  a  Do* 
rian  state.  The  ancient  inh^itwits,  however, 
were  formed  into  a  fonrth  tribe  called  ^gialeis, 
which  possessed  eqnal  ridita  with  the  three 
tribes  of  the  Hylleis,  Pamiwyli,  and  Djnnanate, 
into  which  the  Dorian  conquerors  were  divided. 
Sicyon,  on  account  of  the  sma^  extent  of  its 
territory,  never  attained  much  political  impor- 
tance, and  was  generally  dependent  either  on 
Argofl  or  Sparta.  At  the  time  of  the  second 
Messenian  war  it  became  subject  to  a  succes- 
sion of  tyr|nt8,  who  administered  their  power 
with  moderation  and  justice  for  one  hundred 
years.  The  first  of  these  tyrants  was  Andreas, 
who  began  to  rule  B.C.  676.  He  was  fullowed 
in  succession  by  Uyron,  Aristonymua,  and  Glis- 
thenes,  on  whose  death,  about  676,  a  republican 
form  of  government  was  establiahed.  Clistfae- 
nes  had  no  male  ebildrea,  bnt  only  a  dan^ter, 
Agariste,  who  was  married  to  the  Athenian 
Megacles.  In  the  Persian  war  the  Sicyonians 
sent  fifteen  ships  to  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and 
three  hundred  hoplites  to  the  battle  of  Plalsese. 
In  the  interval  between  the  Persian  and  the  Pe- 
loponneaian  wara,  the  Sicyaniana  were  twice 
defeated  and  their  country  laid  waste  by  the 
Athenian),  first  under  Tolmides  in  4A6,  and 
■gain  under  Pericles  in  464.  In  the  Felopon- 
neeian  war  they  took  part  with  the  Spartans. 
Fron:>  this  time  till  the  Macedonian  supremacy 
heir  uistury  requires  00  special  mention  i  but 
810 


in  the  middle  ol  the  third  centur;  Su:>x>n  loot 
an  active  part  in  public  affairs,  in  jonsequeoce 
of  its  being  the  native  town  of  Aratns,  «'bo 
united  it  to  the  Achsan  league  in  251.  Under 
the  Romans  it  gradually  declined ;  and  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  in  tfae  second  century  of  tbe 
Christian  era,  many  of  its  public  buildings  were 
in  ruins.  Sicyon  was  for  a  long  time  the  chief 
seat  of  Grecian  art.  It  gave  its  name  to  one  of 
the  great  schools  of  painting,  which  was  found- 
ed by  Eupompus,  and  wbicb  produced  Pamphi- 
lua  and  Apellea.  It  ii  also  aaid  to  have  been 
the  earliest  aehool  of  atatuary  in  Greece,  which 
was  introduced  into  Sicyon  by  Dipcenua  and 
Scyllis  from  Crete  about  660 ;  but  its  earliest 
native  artist  of  celebrity  was  Canacbiia.  Ly- 
sippus  was  also  a  native  of  Sicyon.  The  town 
was  likewise  celebrated  for  the  taste  and  skill 
diaplayeid  in  the  various  articles  of  dress  made 
1^  its  inhabitants,  among  which  we  find  men- 
tion of  a  particular  kind  of  shoe,  which  was 
much  prized  in  all  parts  of  Greece. 

SiDA.  Sine  (SUv,  ^iSiTtic,  and  ^iSnnit,  Sidltes 
and  Sidetea).  1.  (Ruins  at  Etki  AdaUa),  a  city 
of  Pamphylia,  on  the  coast,  a  little  west  of  the 
River  Melas.  It  was  an  .£olian  colony  from 
Cyme  in  .£olis,  and  was  a  chief  seat  of  the 
worship  of  Minerva  (Athena),  who  is  repre- 
sented on  its  coins  holding  a  pomegranate  (o/^) 
as  the  emblem  of  the  city.  In  the  division  of 
the  provinces  under  Constantino,  it  was  made 
the  capital  of  Pamphylia  Prima.— 2.  The  old 
name  of  PoLEMONinif ,  from  which  a  flat  district 
in  the  northeast  of  Pontus  Polemoniacas,  along 
the  coast,  obtained  tho  name  of  Sidene  (Sidiivf). 

[SisKHa  (St()$vi7),  a  town  of  Myaia,  on  the 
Granicus,  already,  in  Strabo's  time,  destroyed.] 

[SiDBxo  (£(^f>u>,  wife  of  Salmoneus,  step- 
mother of  Tyro,  was  slain  by  Peliaa  in  the  grove 
and  at  the  altar  of  Juno.] 

SlDBKUS.     Vid.  PoLBMOHlVII. 

SioiciKi,  an  Aoaontan  people  in  the  north- 
west of  Campania  and  on  the  borders  of  Sam- 
nium,  who,  being  hard  pressed  by  the  Samnites. 
united  themselves  to  the  Campanians.  Tbeii 
chief  town  was  Teanum. 

SinoN,  gen.  -oh»  (Ziduv,  getn.  ^nJuvoc,  some- 
times  also  SiSovof,  in  the  Old  Testament  Tstdon, 
or,  in  the  English  form,  Zidon  :  iiduv,  2id6vto(, 
SidovMf,  Sidonius:  ruins  at  Saiday,  for  a  long 
time  the  most  powerful,  and  probably  Ibe  most 
ancient  of  the  cities  of  Phoenice.  As  early  as 
the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  Israeliles  it  is 
called  "  Great  Zidon"  (Joshua,  zi.,  8).  It  stood 
in  a  plain,  about  a  mile  wide,  on  the  const  of  tbf< 
Mediterranean,  two  hundred  stadia  (twenty  ge- 
ographical miles)  north  of  Tyre,  four  hundred 
atadia  (forty  geographiod  miles)  south  of  Bery- 
tus,  sixty-six  miles  west  of  Damascus,  and  a 
day's  journey  northwest  of  the  source  of  the 
Jordan  at  Paoeas.  It  had  a  fine  double  harbor, 
now  almost  filled  with  sand,  and  was  strongly 
fortified.  It  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  maritims 
power  of  PhiBnice,  until  eclipsed  by  its  own  col- 
ony, Tyn  (aid.  Traus) ;  and  ita  power  on  the 
land  side  seems  to  have  extended  over  all  Pbie- 
nice,  and  at  one  period  (in  the  time  of  tba 
Judges)  over  at  least  a  part  of  Palestine.  In 
the  time  of  David  and  Solomon,  Sidon  appears 
to  have  been  subject  to  the  King  of  Tyre.  !' 
probably  regained  its  former  rank,  as  the  first 
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t(  the  Phamictan  cities,  by  its  sabmissioa  to 
Shalmanezer  at  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  con- 
quest of  Syria,  for  we  find  it  governed  by  its 
own  king  under  the  Babylonians  and  Persians. 
In  the  expediti.in  of  Xerxes  against  Greece,  the 
Sidonians  furnished  the  beat  ships  in  the  whole 
fleet,  and  their  king  obtained  the  highest  place, 
next  to  Xerxes,  in  the  council  amf  above  the 
King  of  Tyre.  Sidon  received  Uie  great  blow  to 
her  prosperity  in  the  reign  of  Artsxerxes  III. 
Ochus,  when  the  Sidonians,  having  taken  part 
in  the  revolt  of  Phcenice  and  Cyprus,  and  being 
betrayed  to  Ochua  by  their  own  king  Teanes, 
burned  themaelves  wiUi  their  eity,  B.C.  851. 
The  city  was  reboilt,  bat  the  fbrttfioaUons  were 
nut  restored,  and  the  place  was  therefore  of 
no  further  importance  in  military  history.  It 
shared  the  fortunes  of  the  rest  of  PHtsmcK,  and 
under  the  Romans  it  retained  mocb  of  its  com- 
mercial importance,  which  it  has  not  yet  en- 
tirely lost.  In  addition  to  its  commerce,  Sidon 
was  famed  for  its  roanufactarea  of  glass,  the 
invention  of  which  was  raid  to  have  been  made 
'.n  Pbcenicia. 

SmoRius  Apolunakib,  whose  fnlt  name  was 
C.  SoUiui  Sidomus  AptdUnarit,  was  born  at  Lug- 
dunum  (now  Lyons)  aboat  A.I>.  431.  At  an 
early  age  he  married  Papiaoilta,  the  child  of 
Flavins  Avitas ;  and  npon  the  elevation  of  bis 
f&tber-in-law  to  the  imperial  dignity  (4fi6)  be 
accompanied  him  to  Rome,  and  celebrated  his 
consDlship  in  a  poem  still  extant.  Avitus  raised 
Sidonius  to  the  rank  of  a  senator,  nominated 
him  prefect  of  the  city,  and  caused  his  statue 
to  be  placed  among  the  effigies  which  graced 
the  library  of  Trajan.  The  downfall  of  Avitus 
threw  a  cloud  over  the  fortunes  of  Stdoniue, 
who,  having  been  shot  ap  in  Lyons,  and  having 
endnred  the  hardships  of  the  si^e,  purchased 
pardon  by  a  compliiiientary  address  to  the  vio> 
torioDS  Majoriao.  The  poet  was  not  only  for- 
given, bnt  was  rewarded  with  a  laurelled  bust, 
and  with  the  title  of  count.  After  passing  some 
years  in  retirement  during  the  reign  of  Severns, 
Sidonius  was  dispatched  to  Rome  (467)  in  the 
character  of  ambusador  from  the  Arvemi  to  An- 
themius,  and  on  this  occasion  delivered  a  third 
panegyric  in  honor  of  a  third  prince,  which 
proved  not  less  snocessful  than  his  former  ef- 
forts, for  be  was  now  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
patrician,  again  appointed  prefect  of  the  city, 
and  once  more  honored  with  a  statue.  'But  a 
still  more  remarkable  tribate  was  soon  after- 
ward rendered  to  bis  talents ;  for,  altboagb  not 
a  priest,  the  vacant  see  of  Clermont  in  Auvergne 
Was  forced  upon  bis  reluctant  acceptance  (472) 
at  the  death  of  the  bishop  Eparchios.  During 
the  remainder  of  his  life  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  duties  of  his  sacred  office,  and  especially  re- 
sisted with  energy  the  progress  of  Arianism. 
He  died  in  483,  or,  aocoiding  to  others,  in  484. 
The  extant  works  of  Sidonius  are,  1.  Carmitia, 
twenty-four  in  number,  composed  in  various 
measures  upon  various  subjects.  Of  these  the 
most  important  are  the  three  panegyrics  already 
mentioned.  3.  Ejnttolarum  Libri  IX.,  contain- 
ing one  hundred  and  forty-seven  letters,  many 
of  them  interspersed  with  pieoes  of  poetry. 
They  are  addressed  to  a  wide  circle  of  relatives 
and  friends  upon  topics  oonneeted  with  politics, 
Jieratare,  and  domestic  occQrraii<ei,  bat  sel- 


dom touch  upon  ecclesiastical  matters.  Ths 
writings  of  Sidonius  are  characterized  by  |.'reat 
subtlety  of  thought,  expressed  in  phraseology 
ahounding  with  harsh  and  violent  metaphors. 
Hence  he  is  generally  obscure ;  hot  bis  works 
throughout  bear  the  impress  of  an  acute,  vigor- 
ous, aod  highly-cultivated  intelle^^t.  The  best 
edition  of  bia  works  is  that  of  Sirmond,  4to, 
Paris,  165S. — [2.  A  sophist  in  Aiben?  in  the 
second  century  afler  Christ,] 

SiDUS  (Sfdovf,  -ovvTOf :  Sidvuvriof ),  a  foi  tified 
place  in  the  territory  of  Corinth,  on  the  bay  of 
Cenchrete,  and  a  little  to  the  east  of  Crommyon. 
It  was  celebrated  for  its  apfries. 

StDVsai  (£ido$0(Ta),  a  small  place  in  Lydia, 
belonging  to  the  territory  of  the  Ionian  city  of 
Erythr«e. 

Sio¥ha  (rd  ZlSofia:  ruins  at  Tertoorear  Ut- 
gar),  a  town  in  the  iuterior  of  Lycia,  on  a  mount- 
ain, north  of  the  mouth  of  Xanthus. 

SioA  (S</a),  a  considerable  sea-port  town  of 
Manretania  Csesariensis,  on  a  river  of  the  same 
Dame,  the  mootb  of  which  opened  into  a  lan|e 
bay,  which  fonned  the  hatlMr  of  the  town,  us 
site  has  not  been  identified  with  certainty. 

[Siesi  Campi,  in  the  .£neid  of  Virgil  (vii., 
294),  the  region  around  the  Sigeum  Promonto- 
rium.] 

SioiuH  (now  Yenuhtri),  the  northwestern 
promontory  of  the  Troad,  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of 
all  Asia,  and  the  southern  headland  at  th^en* 
trance  of  the  Hellespont,  opposite  to  the  Prom- 
ontorium  Mastusium  (now  Cap*  HeUea),  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese.  It  is 
here  that  Homer  places  the  Grecian  fleet  and 
camp  during  the  Trojan  war.  Near  it  was  a 
sea-port  town  of  the  same  name,  which  was  the 
object  of  contention  between  the  vGolians  and 
the  Athenians  in  the  war  in  which  Pittacns  die* 
tinguished  himself  by  his  valor,  and  in  which  AI- 
ceus  lost  his  shield.  Vid~  Pittacob,  A\.qxvk. 
It  was  afterward  the  residence  of  the  Pisistra- 
tidae,  when  they  were  expelled  from  Athens.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  people  of  Ilium  soon  after 
the  Macedonian  conquest. 

Sioitli  (Signinus :  now  Segnf),  a  town  in  T^a- 
tinm,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Volscian  Mount- 
ains, fonnded  by  Tarquinius  Priscas.  It  was 
celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Jopiter  Unas,  foi 
its  astringent  wine,  for  its  pears,  and  for  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  pavement  fot  the  floors  of  honses, 
called  opua  Signinum,  conaistine  of  plaster  made 
of  tiles  beaten  to  powder  ana  tempered  with 
mortar.  There  are  stillremains  ofthc  polygo- 
nal walls  of  the  ancient  town. 

[SioRiANi  (iiypiav^),  an  extensive  tra<^  of 
country  in  the  southeast  of  Media.] 

SioRicii  (Eiypcov:  now  Sigri),  the  westem 
promontory  of  the  island  of  I^sbos. 

SiLA  SiLVA  (now  Sild),  a  laree  forest  in  Brut- 
tium,  on  the  Apenaines,  extending  south  of  Con- 
sentiato  the  Sicilian  Straits,  a  distance  of  seven 
hundred  stadia.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  ex- 
cellent pitch  which  it  yielded. 

[SiLANA  (now  probably  Paliam),  a  city  in  the 
westem  part  ofThessnly,  south  of  the  Peneos.] 

SilakIon  (StAof/uv),  a  distinguished  Greek 
statuary  in  bronze,  was  an  Athenian  and  a  con* 
temporaiypf  Lysippua,  and  flourished  384-  The 
statues  of  Silanion  belonged  to  two  classes,  ideal 
and  aotaal  portraits.   Of  the  former  the  most 
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oekbrated  waa  his  ^ing  Jocasta,  in  which  a 
deadly  paleness  was  given  to  the  face  by  tb*? 
ouxturf  of  silver  with  tb«  bronze.  His  statue 
of  Sappho,  whioh  stood  in  the  prylaneum  at  Syr- 
acQse  in  the  time  ofVerres,  is  alluded  to  by 
Cicero  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise. 

SiLANus,  JdnIds.  1.  M-,  was  prstor  213  B.C. 
In  210  he  accompanied  P.  Scipio  to  Spdin,  and 
served  under  him  with  great  distinction  during 
the  whole  of  the  war  in  that  country.  He  fell 
in  battle  against  the  Boii  in  196,  fighting  under 
the consulM.  Marcelius. — 2-  D.,  surnamed  M4N- 
LiANce,  son  of  the  jurist  T.  Manlius  Tonjuatos, 
but  adopted  by  a  1).  Junius  Silanus.  He  was 
prsBtor  142,  and  obtained  Macedonia  as  his  prov- 
ince. Being  accused  of  extortion  by  the  inhab* 
itanl^  of  the  province,  the  senate  referred  the 
invesLi^ation  of  the  charges  to  bis  own  father 
Tojquatus,  who  condemned  his  son,  and  banish- 
ed hiin  from  bis  presence ;  and  when  Silanus 
hanged  hunself  in  grief,  bis  father  would  not  at- 
tend his  funeral. — 3.  M.,  consul  109,  fought  in 
this  year  against  the  Cimbri  in  Transalpine 
Gaul,  and  was  defeated.  He  was  accused  in 
104,  by  the  tribune  Cn.  Domitius  Abenobarbua, 
in  consequence  of  this  defeat,  bat  was  acquitted. 
— 4.  D.»  stepfather  of  M.  Bnitus,  the  murderer 
of  Caesar,  having  married  his  mother  Servilia. 
He  was  elected  consul  in  63  for  the  following 
year ;  and  in  consequence  of  his  bein^  consul 
(iesignatus,  he  was  first  asked  for  bis  opinion  by 
Cicero  in  the  debate  in  the  senate  00  the  pun- 
i^ment  of  the  Catilinartan  con^iirators.  He 
was  consul  63,  with  L.  Ucinius  Marens,  along 
with  whom  be  proposed  the  I>x  Licinia  Julia. 
—5.  M.,  son  of  No.  4  and  of  ServUia,  served  in 
Gaul  as  Cffisar's  legatus  in  63.  Afler  Cccsar's 
murder  in  44,  be  accompanied  M.  Lepidus  over 
the  Alps ;  and  in  the  following  year  Lepidus 
sent  him  with  a  detachment  of  troops  into  Cis- 
alpine Gaul,  where  he  fought  on  the  side  of 
Antony.  He  was  consul  in  26.  He  had  two 
sisters,  one  married  to  M.  Lepidus,  the  triumvir, 
and  the  other  to  C.  Cassius,  one  of  Ctesar's  mur- 
derers.—6.  M., consul  A.D.  19,  with  L.  Norbanus 
Balbus.  In  33  his  daughter  Claudia  was  mar- 
ried to  C.  Cxsar,  afterward  the  Emperor  Calig- 
ula. Silanus  was  governor  of  Africa  in  the 
reign  of  Caligula,  but  was  compelled  by  his 
fathei-in-law  to  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Julius 
Grsecinus,  the  fatber*of  Agricola,  had  been  or- 
dered by  Caligula  to  accuse  Silanus,  but  he  de- 
clined the  odious  task. — 7.  App.,  consul  A.D.  28, 
with  P.  Silius  Nerva.  Claudius,  soon  after  his 
ncceseioD,  gave  to  Silanus  in  marriage  Domitia 
Lepidar  the  mother  of  bis  wife  Messalioa,  and 
treated  him  otherwise  with  the  greatest  dis- 
tinction. Bat  shortly  afterward,  having  refused 
I  he  embraces  of  Messalina,  he  was  put  to  death 
by  Claudius,  on  the  accusations  uf  Messalina 
and  Narcissus.  The  first  wife  of  Silanus  was 
Emilia  Lepida,  the  pronepiit  or  great-grand- 
daughter of  Angustaa.— 8.  M.,  son  of  No.  7,  con- 
sul 48.  Silanus  waa  proconsul  of  Asia  at  the 
Bucoeseion  of  Nero  in  64,  and  was  poisoned  by 
command  of  Agrippina,  who  feared  that  he  might 
avenge  the  death  of  his  brother  (No.  9),  and 
thai  his  descent  from  Augustus  might  lead  him 
to  be  preferred  to  the  youthful  Nero. — 9,  L., 
also  a  son  cf  No  7,  was  betrothed  to  Octavia, 
the  daugbtei  of  the  Kraperar  Claudius ;  but 
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when  Uctavia  was  married  to  Nero  in  48,  Siia 
nua  knew  that  bis  fate  was  sealed,  and  there- 
fore put  an  end  to  bis  life. — 10.  D.  Justos  Tot- 
QOATDfl  SiLAKDs,  probably  also  a  son  of  No.  7, 
was  consul  53,  He  was  compelled  by  Nero  in 
64  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  because  he  had 
boasted  of  being  descended  from  Augustas. — 
1 1.  L.  Jdkids  TosgniTus  Silands,  son  uf  No.  8, 
and  consequently  the  atnepoi,  or  great-great- 
great-grandson  of  ADgnstui.  His  descent  from 
Augustus  rendered  him  an  object  of  saspicioo 
to  Nero.  He  was  accordingly  accused  in  66 ; 
was  sentenced  to  banishment ;  and  was  shortly 
afterward  put  to  death  at  Barium  in  Apulia. 

SiLABDs  (now  Silaro),  a  river  in  Lower  Italy, 
forming  the  boundary  between  Lucania  and 
Campania,  rises  in  the  Apennines,  and,  aAer 
leoeiving  the  l^nager  (now  Negri)  and  Calor 
(now  Colore),  fhlls  into  the  Sinus  Pestanus  a 
little  to  the  north  of  PKstum.  Its  water  is  said 
to  have  petrified  plants. 

SiLivva  i^tiXipidf).  1.  (Mythological.)  Ft  is 
remarked  in  the  article  Satyri  that  the  older 
Satyrs  were  generally  termed  Sileni ;  but  one 
of  these  Silent  is  commonly  the  Silenus,  who 
always  accompanies  the  god,  and  whom  be  is 
said  to  have  brought  op  and  instructed.  Like 
the  other  Satyrs,  he  is  called  a  son  of  Mercniy 
(Hermes) ;  but  others  make  him  a  son  of  Pan 
by  a  nymph,  or  of  Terra  (Geea).  Being  the  con- 
stant companion  of  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  he  is 
saidt  like  the  god,  to  have  been  b^ro  at  Nysa. 
Moreover,  he  took  part  in  the  contest  with  the 
Giants,  and  slew  Encelados.  He  is  described 
as  a  jovial  old  man,  with  a  bald  head,  a  puck 
nose,  fot  and  round  like  his  wine  bag,  which  he 
always  carried  with  him,  and  generally  intox- 
icated. As  be  could  not  trust  bis  own  legs,  he 
is  generally  represented  riding  on  an  ass,  01 
supported  by  other  Satyrs.  In  every  other  re- 
spect he  is  described  as  resembling  bis  brelhrea 
in  their  love  of  deep,  wine,  and  roasic.  He  is 
mentioned,  along  with  Marsyas  and  Olympns, 
as  the  inventor  of  the  flute,  which  be  is  oAen 
seen  playing ;  and  a  special  kind  of  dance  was 
called  afler  him  Silenus,  while  he  himself  is 
designated  as  the  dancer.  But  it  is  a  peculiar 
feature  in  his  character  that  he  was  conceived 
also  as  an  inspired  prophet,  who  knew  all  the 
past  and  the  most  distant  fatnre,  and  as  a  sage 
who  despised  all  the  gifts  of  fortune.  When 
he  was  drunk  and  asleep,  he  was  in  the  power 
of  mortals,  who  might  compel  him  to  prophesy 
and  sing  by  surrounding  him  with  chains  of 
flowers.— S.  (Literary.)  A  native  of  Calatia, 
[wrote  a  worii  entitled  Xm^d  in  at  least  three 
boohs ;  he  also  wrote  an  account  of  the  cam- 
paigns of  Hannibal,  in  whose  camp  be  was,  aod 
with  whom  he  lived  as  long  as  fortune  permit- 
ted, says  Cornelius  Nepos :  he  waa  also]  a  writ- 
er upon  Roman  history. — 3.  It  was  probably  a 
difibrent  writer  from  the  last,  who  is  quoted 
several  times  by  Atbenaus  ud  others  as  the 
author  of  a  woik  on  foreyin  words.  [Silenus 
also  compiled  a  collection  of  fabulous  histories-] 

SiLicsKSB  Fldhen,  s  rivcf  in  Hispania  Bse- 
tioa,  in  the  Deighborhood  of  Corduba,  probably 
the  Guadajoz,  or  a  tributary  of  the  latter. 

[SiLiciua,  P.  (CoRoifAB),  one  of  the  jodices 
appointed  to  try  the  conspirators  against  the 
life  of  Cassar  in  B.C.  43,  according  to  the  Sjbm 
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P«t)ia  He  voted  for  the  acquittal  of  M.  Drutos, 
and  UBS,  OD  this  aoconnt,  afieniBrd  proscribed 
by  the  triumvirs.] 

SilIds  ItalIohs,  C,  a  Roman  poet,  was  bom 
about  A.D.  S6.  The  place  of  his  birth  is  uncer- 
tain, aa  is  also  tbe  import  of  his  surname  Ital- 
icus.  From  his  early  years  he  deroted  himself 
to  oratory  and  poetry,  taking  Cicero  as  bis  mod- 
el in  the  former  and  Virgu  in  the  latter.  Ho 
acquired  great  reputation  aa  an  advocate,  and 
waa  afterwar^one  of  the  CentamvirL  He  was 
consul  in  68,  the  year  in  which  Nero  perished ; 
be  was  admitted  to  familiar  intercourse  with 
Vitellius,  and  was  subaequeatly  proconsul  of 
Asia.  His  two  favorite  reaideDces  were  a  man- 
sion near  Puteoli,  formerly  the  Academy  of 
Cicero,  and  the  house  in  thie  vioiaity  of  Naples 
onoe  ocenpied  by  Virgil ;  and  here  he  eootinned 
to  nside  until  he  had  eomirieted  bis  aeventy- 
fiflh  year,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  pain 
caused  by  an  incurable  disease,  he  starved  him- 
self to  death.  The  great  work  of  Silius  Ital- 
icus  was  a  heroic  poem  in  seventeen  books,  en- 
titled PitHKO,  which  has  descended  to  as  en- 
tire. It  contains  a  narrative  of  the  eveota  of 
the  second  Punic  war,  from  the  capture  of  8a- 
guDtum  to  the  triumph  of  Scipio  Afrieanus. 
The  materials  are  derived  almost  entirely  from 
Livy  and  Polybius.  It  is  a  dull,  heavy  per- 
formance.  and  haixlly  deserves  the  name  of  a 
poem.  Tbe  best  editions  are  by  Drakenborcb, 
4to,  Tr^.  ad  Rfaen.,  1717,  and  Ruperti,  %  vols. 
Hvo,  Goetting-,  1796. 

[Silo  Absoitids.  Vid.  ABRomna  Silo.] 
Silo,  Q.PompadIos,  the  leader  of  the  Marai 
Id  the  Social  war,  and  tbe  soul  of  tbe  whole  un- 
dertaking. He  fell  in  battle  against  Q.  Melellas 
Pius,  B.C.  88,  and  with  his  death  the  war  came 
to  an  end. 

Silo  2i}Au,  ^ijXuif,  ZtXo&v:  in  the  Old 

Testament,  Sbiloh  and  Sbilon :  ruins  at  Sei- 
lun),  a  city  of  Palestine,  in  the  mountains  of 
Ephraim,  in  tbe  district  afterward  called  Sama- 
ria ;  important  as  the  seat  of  the  saered  ark  and 
the  tabernacle  from  the  time  of  Joshua  to  tbe 
capture  of  tbe  ark  in  the  lime  of  Eli,  after  which 
itseems  to  have  fallen  into  iosignifioaDce,  though 
It  is  occasionally  mentiooed  ui  tbo  OiA  Testa- 
ment. 

SiLOAB,  SiLOAv  (ZiXad,  'SiXitift :  in  the  Old 
Testament,  Sbiloah :  now  Siloak),  a  celebrated 
fountain  in  the  southeast  of  Jerusalem,  just 
without  the  city,  at  tbe  soutbem  entrance  of 
the  valley  called  Tyr<^Keon,  between  tbe  bills  of 
Zion  and  Moriah.  It  is  ranwrkable  for  Uw  ebb 
and  flow  of  its  waters  at  tbe  diflbrent  seasons. 

[SiLfu,  a  city  of  Hispania  Bstica,  north  of 
tbe  Bstia,  to  be  sought  for  in  tbe  Sierra  Man- 
na,- Reicbard  considers  it  as  identical  with  the 
'^"Kiyya  of  Polybiua,  which  lay  in  this  same  re- 
gion, and  as  corresponding  to  the  modern  lA- 

SilsIlis  (ZUfftAic :  now  ruins  at  Hajjar  Stl- 
telih  or  Jebei  SelteUh),  a  fortified  station  in  Up- 
per Egypt,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile, 
south  of  Apoliinopolis  the  Great.  The  name 
signifies  the  Roek  or  Hili  of  a  Chain,  and  is  de- 
rived from  the  circumstance  of  the  river  flow- 
ing here  in  a  ravine  so  narrow  that  a  chain  can 
easily  be  stretched  across  it  to  command  tbe 
Mvigatioo. 


SiLusBs,  a  powerful  people  in  Britain,  inhab- 
iting Smik  Wales,  long  ofibred  a  formidable  re- 
sistance to  the  Romans,  and  were  the  only  peo- 
ple in  the  island  wheat  a  later  time  maintained 
their  independence  against  the  Saxons. 

[SiLua,  Ar.Bvciua  C,  a  Roman  rhetorician,  a 
native  of  Novaria,  in  tbe  north  of  Italy,  wa." 
edile  in  his  native  town.  Having  left  Nuvaria 
in  consequence  of  a  public  insult,  he  repaired 
to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  there 
acquired  great  renown  by  his  oratory  in  the 
school  of  Plancus.  Failing  in  ooo  of  bis  cau8e» 
aa  a  pleader,  be  tell  Rome  for  Milan,  but  finally 
retired  to  bis  native  town,  and  there  put  an  end 
to  his  life.} 

[SiLDi  DouiTiDs,  the  former  husband  of  Ar- 
ria  Galia,  whom  he  quietly  aurreoilered  tc 
Piso.] 

SiLTiKoa,  a  liStia  diriaity  of  tbe  fields  and 
forests,  to  whom  in  the  earliest  times  the  Tyr- 
rhenian Pelaagians  are  said  to  have  dedicated 
a  grove  and  a  festival.  He  is  also  called  the 
protector  of  tbe  boundaries  of  fields.  In  con- 
nection with  woods  (ej/lvtttriM  ieiu),  he  espe< 
cially  presided  over  plantations,  and  delighted 
in  trees  growing  wild ;  whence  be  is  represent- 
ed as  carrying  tbe  trunk  of  a  cypress.  Keapect- 
ing  his  connection  with  eypreM,  moreover,  the 
following  story  is  told.  Silvaons,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  Apollo,  once  killed  by  accident  a 
bind  belonging  to  the  youth  Cyparissus.  with 
whom  the  god  was  in  love :  tbe  yboth,  in  con- 
sequence, died  of  grief,  and  was  metamorphosed 
into  a  cypress.  Silranus  is  further  dmoribed 
as  the  divinity  protecting  the  flocks  of  cattle, 
warding  off  wolves,  and  promoting  their  fertil- 
ity. Being  the  god  of  woods  and  fiocka,  he  is 
also  described  as  fond  of  music ;  the  syrinx 
was  sacred  to  him,  and  he  is  mentioned  along 
with  tbe  Pans  and  Nym|^.  Later  writers  even 
identified  Silvanua  witb  Pan,  Faunua,  Inuus, 
and  ^gipan.  In  the  Latin  poets,  as  well  as  in 
works  of  art,  he  always  appears  as  an  old  man, 
but  as  cheerful  and  in  love  with  Pomona.  Tbe 
sacrifices  offered  to  him  consisted  of  grapes, 
corn-ears,  milk,  meat,  wine,  and  piga. 

SiLvIuK  (Silvinus),  a  town  of  the  Peucetii  in 
Apulia,  on  tbe  boidera  of  Lueania,  twenty  miles 
soatbeast  of  Yenuaia. 

SiLvIirs,  the  son  of  Aacanios,  is  said  to  han 
been  so  called  because  be  was  bom  in  a  wood. 
All  tbe  aucceeding  kings  of  Alba  bore  the  cf>g' 
Qomen  Silvius.  Ttie  series  of  these  mythical 
kings  is  given  soroewbat  diflerenUy  by  Livy, 
Ovid,  and  Dionysius,  aa  tbe  fdlowing  list  will 
show: 

Uvit-  Ould.  J>iontihu, 

I.  faeas.  JEmu.  Aneaa. 

5.  Aicsnins.  Aacsnioi.  Ascaniaa. 

3.  SitviDi.  Silvias.  Silviaa. 

4.  Mbbm  Silvias.  MaeoM  Slivina. 
9.  Latinui  Silviaa,     Lstlntis.     Lntinas  Silvias. 

6.  Alba.  Alba.  Alba. 

7.  At^a.  Epytus.  Gapettu. 

8.  Capya.  Gipya.       Gam-a  Silvius. 

9.  Capetaa.  Capetoa.  Cnlpetoa. 

10.  Tiberinna.  Tiberinoa.  Tiberiau. 

11.  Agrippa.  Betnnlus.  Asrippa. 

12.  Romalos  Silvias.    Acrota.  Ausiiioa. 

13.  AveDtiiins.  Aveotinaa.  Aveatinaa. 

14.  Proca.  Palatinas.  Procas. 

15.  Amnlioa.  Amolina.  Amolios. 
[SiHABiaTos  iitaiioumt},  a  Greek  grammft 
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nan,  author  of  a  work  entitled  Iw^mpa  in  at 
least  fburbui)ks.] 

[StHBsIvn  LicDs,  called  by  Tacitus  Simbriti- 
ha  Staqna,  three  smalt  lakes  formed  by  the 
Anio,  in  Lalium,  between  Sublaqueum  and  Tre- 
ba,  famed  for  the  coolness  and  salutary  proper- 
lies  of  their  waters.  They  were  used  by  Clan- 
dius  to  increase  the  Tolume  of  the  A^ua  CUw 
(fM(ci(/.  lioMA,  p.  TM,  a),  and  by  Nero  to  irrigate 
and  beautify  his  Suhlaijucan  Tilla.] 

SimmIas  (l.ififuai).  I.  Of  Thebes,  first  the 
disci[rie  of  the  Pythagorean  philosopher  Philo- 
lafls,  and  afterward  the  friend  and  disciple  of 
Socrates,  at  whose  death  he  was  present,  hav- 
ing come  from  Thebes  with  his  brother  Cebea. 
The  two  brother*  are  the  principal  apeakers, 
besides  Socrates  himself,  in  tho  Phadon.  Sim- 
tnias  wrote  twenty-three  dialogues  on  philo- 
aophical  subjects,  all  of  which  are  lost. — 2.  Of 
Rhodes,  a  poet  and  grammarian  of  the  Alexan- 
drean  school,  flourished  about  B.C.  900.  The 
Greek  Anthology  contains  six  epigrams  ascribed 
to  Simmiaa,  brides  three  short  poems  of  that 
fantastic  species  called  grifhi  or  eormtiu  /jii- 
raia,  that  ts,  pieces  in  which  the  lines  are  so 
arranged  as  to  make  the  whole  poem  reaemMe 
the  form  of  some  object ;  those  of  Simmtas  are 
entitled,  from  their  forms,  the  Wingn  {mipvyei), 
the  Egg  {it6v),  and  the  Halckel  {iriXtKVt)- 

[SiuHiAs  (SiufUas)*  a  Macedoniaa,  son  of  An- 
dromenes,  phalanx-leader  in  tho  army  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  at  the  battle  of  Aihela.  He 
was  charged,  along  with  his  brothers  Amyntaa, 
Polemon,  and  Attalus,  with  being  concerned  in 
Hie  conspiracy  of  Philotaa,  but  was  acquitted.] 

SIhois-  Vid.  Troas.  As  a  mythological  per- 
sonage, the  river-god  Simois  is  the  son  of  Ocea- 
nas  and  Tetbys,  and  the  father  of  Aatyocbns 
and  Hteromneme. 

[SmfiisiDs  {"Ltaoeiffuvf,  a  Trcijan  mnior,  aon 
of  Anthemion,  slain  in  battle  by  Ajax,  eon  of 
Tolamon.  He  was  called  Simmtiut  because  he 
was  born  on  the  banks  of  the  SlmoIs.} 

Simon  (^ifiuv).  1.  One  of  the  disciples  of 
Socrates,  and  by  trade  a  leatber-eatter.  Soc- 
rates was  accustomed  to  visit  bis  shop,  and 
converse  with  bioi  on  various  salq'ects.  These 
converaations  Simon  afterward  committed  to 
writing,  in  thirty-three  dialogues,  all  of  which 
are  lost. — 2.  Of  JEgim,  a  celebrated  statuary  in 
brooEC,  who  flourished  about  B.C.  476. 

SihonIdis  (£f^uvldi7c}.  1.  Of  Amorgos,  was 
the  second,  both  in  time  and  io  reputation,  of 
the  three  principal  iambic  poets  of  the  eariy  pe- 
riod of  Greek  literature,  namely,  Arcbilochua, 
Simonides,  and  Hipponax.  He  was  a  native 
of  SamoB,  whence  he  led  a  colony  to  the  neigh- 
boring island  of  Arooi^oe,  where  he  founded 
three  cities,  Minoa,  .£gialua,  and  Arcesine,  in 
the  first  of  which  he  fixed  his  own  abode.  He 
fionrished  about  B.C.  664.  Simonides  was  most 
celebrated  for  bia  iambic  poems,  whi<^  were  of 
two  spedes,  gnomic  and  satirieaL  Hie  most 
important  of  his  extant  fragments  is  a  satire 
upon  women,  in  which  he  derives  the  various, 
though  generally  bid  qualities  of  women  fVom 
the  variety  of  their  origin  ;  thus  the  uncleanly 
woman  is  formed  from  the  awine ;  the  cunning 
woman,  (torn  the  fox ;  the  talkative  woman, 
ftom  the  dog,  and  so  on.  The  best  separate 
edition  of  the  fragnients  of  Simonides  of  Amor- 
AU 


gos  is  b>  Welcker.  Bonn.  1836  —3  Uf  Ceos^ 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  lyric  poets  of  Greeco 
was  the  perfecter  of  the  Elegy  and  Epigram, 
and  the  rival  of  Lasus  and  Pindar  in  the  Dithy- 
ramb and  the'Eptnician  Ode.  He  was  bom  at 
lulls,  in  Ceos,  B.C.  S56,  and  was  the  son  of 
Leoprepes.  He  appears  to  have  been  bronght 
lip  to  music  and  poetry  as  a  profession.  From 
his  native  island  he  proceeded  to  Athens,  prob 
ably  on  the  invitation  of  Hipparchus,  who  nt- 
tached  him  to  his  society  by  ^reat  revrards 
After  remaining  at  Athens  some  time,  pnibahly 
even  after  the  expulsion  of  Hippias,  he  went  to 
Tliesaaly,  where  he  lived  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Aleuads  and  Scopads.  He  afterward  re- 
turned to  Athens,  and  soon  had  the  noblest  op- 
portunity of  employing  his  poetic  powers  in  tite 
celebration  of  the  great  events  of  the  Persiao 
wars.  In  499  he  conquered  .£ecbylua  in  the 
contest  for  the  prize  which  the  Athenians  of- 
fered for  an  elegy  on  those  wbo  fell  at  Mara- 
thon. Ten  years  later  he  composed  the  e|tt- 
grams  which  were  inscribed  upon  the  tomb  of 
the  Spartans  who  fell  at  Tbermopylse.  as  well 
as  an  encomium  on  the  same  heroes ;  and  he 
also  celebrated  the  battles  of  Artemisium  and 
Salamis,  and  the  great  men  who  commanded  ia 
them.  He  had  completed  his  eightieth  year, 
when  his  long  poetical  career  at  Athens  was 
crowned  by  the  victory  which  he  gained  with 
the  dithyrambic  ohoma  (477),  being  the  fifty- 
sixth  prize  which  he  had  carried  pff.  Shortly 
after  this  he  was  invited  to  Syracuse  by  Hiero, 
at  whose  court  he  lived  till  his  death  io  467. 
Simonides  was  a  great  favorite  with  Hiero,  and 
was  treated  by  the  tyrant  with  the  greatest  mu- 
nificence. He  still  continued,  when  at  Syra- 
cuse, to  employ  his  muse  occasionally  in  the 
service  of  other  Grecian  states.  Simonides  is 
said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  mnemonic 
art,  and  of  '.he  long  vowels  and  double  letters  in 
the  Greek  alphabet.  He  made  literature  a  pro- 
feasion,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
took  money  for  his  poems ;  and  the  reproach 
of  avarice  is  too  often  brought  against  him  by 
his  contemporary  and  rival,  Pindar,  as  well  as 
by  subsequent  writers,  to  be  altogether  discred- 
ited. The  chief  characteristics  of  the  poetry 
of  Simonides  were  sweetness  (whence  his  sui 
name  of  Melieerta)  and  elaborate  finish,  com- 
bined with  the  truest  poetic  conception  and  per- 
fect power  of  expression,  though  in  originality 
and  fervor  he  was  ftir  inferior,  not  only  to  itie 
early  lyric  poets,  such  as  Sappho  and  AIckob, 
but  also  to  his  contemporary  Pindar.  He  wa« 
probably  both  the  moat  prohfic  and  the  most 
generally  popular  of  all  the  Grecian  lyric  poete. 
The  general  character  of  his  dialect  is  the  Epic, 
mingled  with  Doric  and  .£olic  forms.  The  best 
edition  of  his  fragments  in  a  separate  form  ie 
by  Schneidewin,  Bruns.,  1886.— [9.  An  Athe- 
nian general,  who  seised  upon  Eion,  in  Thrace, 
in  the  course  of  the  Peloponneaian  war,  B.C. 
426,  but  held  it  fbr  a  abort  time,  since  he  vm 
soon  expelled  with  loss  bf  the  Chaloidiaas  «a£ 
Bottinana.] 

SimplIcIos  (^ifiirJiiKtot),  one  of  the  last  pbi- 
loeophera  of  the  Neo-Riaonie  school,  was  a  Da- 
tive of  Cilida,  and  a  ^diaeiple  of  Ammoains  and 
Damascins.  In  eonseqoenee  of  the  peiaeen- 
tioDB  to  which  the  pagan  philosopbPin  wen  es- 
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posetl  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  Simplieitu  wa9 
•>iie  oi'  the  seven  phihw^hera  who  took  refuge 
at  the  court  uf  the  Persian  king  CbosroBs. 
These  philosophers  returned  home  about  A  D. 
633.  in  consequence  of  a  treaty  of  peace  con- 
cluded between  Chosrocs  and  Justinian,  in 
which  the  former  had  stipulated  that  the  phi- 
tosophers  should  be  allowed  to  return  without 
risk,  and  to  practice  the  rites  of  their  paternal 
faith.  Of  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  seven 
phihiaophers  we  learn  nothing,  nor  do  we  know 
where  Simpliciue  lived  and  tangbt-  Simplicioa 
wrote  commentaries  on  several  of  Aristotle's 
works.  His  commentaries  on  the  Categories, 
on  the  De  Calo,  on  the  Phytica  Autcultalio, 
and  OD  the  De  Anima,  are  extant.  In  explain- 
ing Aristotte,  Simplicius  endeavors  to  show  that 
Aristotle  agrees  with  Plato  even  on  those  points 
which  the  former  controverts ;  but,  Ihoofth  he 
attaches  himself  too  much  to  the  Neo-Plato- 
niats,  his  commentaries  are  marked  by  sound 
sense  and  real  learning.  He  also  wrote  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetus,  which 
is  likewise  extant,  [and  published  in  Schweig- 
haeaser'a  Epietetea  Pk^opkia  Afo)iW)i«Ua,vol. 
iv. ;  and  in  Didot's  Scriptoret  JBtkUi  Grad,  Par- 
is, 1B40.] 

SwYiA  (ru  Xlftupa  :  now  Zamura  or  Sumore), 
a  fortress  on  the  coast  of  Phcenice,  t)etweeo  Or- 
thosiaa  and  the  mouth  of  the  Eleutherus,  of  no 
impoita  nee  except  as  being  the  pomt  from  which 
the  northern  j>art  of  Lennon  wae  usnaQj  ap- 
proached. 

SlHM  (^Ivai),  the  easleranioet  people  of  Asia, 
of  whom  nothmg  but  the  name  was  known  to 

the  western  nations  till  about  the  time  of  Ptol- 
emy, who  describes  their  country  as  traanded  on 
the  north  by  Serica,  and  on  the  south  and  west 
by  India  extra  Gangem.  It  corresponded  to  the 
aoothem  part  of  CAina  and  the  eastern  part  of 
the  Airfluw  pntuiUa.  The  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  knowledge  oftbe  ancient  geographers 
concerning  it  does  not  &II  within  the  province 
of  this  work. 

SiHAiorSiwA  {LXX.  livH  :  now  Jebel-et-Tur), 
a  cAister  of  dark,  lody,  rocky  tnountains  in  the 
southern  angle  of  the  triangular  peninsula  in- 
closed between  the  two  heads  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  deserts  on  the 
borders  of  Egypt  and  Palatine.  The  name, 
whicb  signifies  «  regiem  broken  and  eltft  reek*, 
is  used  in  a  wider  sense  for  the  whole  penin- 
sula, which  formed  a  part  of  Arabia  Petrsee,  and 
was  peopled,  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  by  the 
Amalekites  and  Midianites,  and  afterward  by 
the  Nabathxan  Aratts.  On  the  other  band,  the 
name  is  ai>plied,  in  a  narrower  sense,  to  one 
particnlar  ridge  in  the  Sinaitic  group  of  mount- 
ains running  north  and  sonth,  and  terminated  by 
two  aummits,  of  which  the  one  on  the  north  is 
called  Horeb,  and  the  one  on  the  south  Sinai  or 
Jebel  Mtm,  1  e.,  Mnet'  Mount.  From  the  lat- 
ter name,  assigned  by  tradition,  it  has  usually, 
bat  too  hastily,  been  Inferred  that  the  soothern 
summit  waa  that  on  which  God  gave  the  law  to 
Moses.  The  fact  seems,  however,  to  be  that 
Sinai  and  Horeb  in  the  Old  Testament  are  both 
general  names  for  the  whole  group,  the  former 
being  used  in  the  first  four  books  of  Moses,  and 
ibe  latter  in  Deuteronomy ;  and  that  the  sum- 
mit on  wliish  the  law  was  given  waa  prchab^ 


that  on  the  north,  or  the  one  usosllv  railed 
Horeb. 

SiNDA  {'Slvia :  XtvdnVi  Sindensis).  1 .  A  city 
of  Pisidia,  north  of  Cibyra,  near  the  River  Oa-j- 
Iari8.~2,  3.  Vid.  Sinm. 

SiNDi  (_'Zivdoi).  1.  A  people  nf  Asiatic  Sar- 
matia,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Euxitie,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus.  Tiiey  probably 
dwelt  in  and  about  the  peninsula  of  Taman  (be- 
tween the  Sea  of  Asm  and  tlie  Black  Sra),  anb 
to  the  south  of  the  River  Hypanis  (now  Kmt 
ban).  They  had  a  capital  called  Slida  (nov 
Anapa?),  with  a  barbor  (Sit^iKoc  Thei 
country  is  called  'LtvStK^.  They  are  also  men 
tinned  by  the  names  of  Sindones  and  Sinriaki 
— 2.  A  people  on  the  eastern  coast  of  India  ex 
tra  Gangem  (in  Cochin  Ckiaa),  also  called  Sinda 
i^lviai),  and  with  a  capital  city,  Sihda. 

SihdIob.    Vid.  Smtn. 

Sihdomawa  (now  Sekuun  T),  a  city  of  India, 
on  the  lower  coarse  of  the  Indus,  near  the  isl- 
and of  Pattalene. 

SiNDUB  (S/t'iJof),  a  town  in  the  Macedonian 
district  of  Mygdonia,  on  the  Tbermaic  Gulf,  and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Echedonw. 

SiiroABA  (rd  Xiyyapa :  now  Stnjar  f),  a  strong- 
ly fortified  city  and  Roman  colony  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Mesopotamia,  eighty-four  Roman  miles 
south  of  Nisibis.  It  lay  in  a  dry  plain,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Singaras  (now  Sinjar);aa  east- 
ern prolongation  of  Mount  Masius.  It  was  the 
scene  of  the  defeat  of  Constantius  by  Sapor, 
through  which  the  place  was  lost  to  the  Ro- 
mans. 

SiHfliDffiniM  (now  Betgrad),  a  town  in  Mcesls 
Superior,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sane  uid  the 
Danube,  was  a  strong  fortresa,  and  the  head- 
quarters of  a  legion. 

[SiNQiLi  or  SiNoiLiB,  a  town  of  Hispania  Ba»- 
tica,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  found  at  Ca^tiOea.} 

Smerrfons  Sinvs.    Vid.  Sihuus. 

SiNous  (StjTOf  :  Sfyyoiof),  a  town  in  Mace< 
donia,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula  Si- 
thonia,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  Sinus  Sin- 
giticus. 

Sink  or  Sinnis  (Sivic  or  Slvvis),  son  of  Poly, 
pemon,  Pemon  or  Neptune  (Poseidon)  by  Sylea, 
the  daughter  of  Corinthus.  He  was  a  robber, 
who  frequented  the  isthmua  of  Corinth,  and 
killed^he  travellers  whom  he  captured  by  fiist- 
ening  them  to  the  top  of  a  fir-tree,  which  he 
curbed,  and  then  let  spring  up  again.  He  him- 
self was  killed  in  this  manner  by  Theseus.  The 
name  is  connected  with  alvofiai. 

Simon  (Sipuv),  son  of  iEsimus,  or,  according 
to  Vinil  {JEn.,  ii.,  7B),  of  Sisyphus,  and  grand- 
son or  Autolicus,  was  a  relation  of  Ulysses, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  Troy.  AAer  the 
Greeks  had  constructed  the  wooden  horse,  Si- 
non  mutilated  his  person  in  order  to  make  the 
Trojans  believe  that  be  had  been  maltreated  by 
the  Greeks,  and  then  allowed  himself  to  be 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Trojans.  He  infbrmed 
the  Trojans  that  tbe  Wooden  horse  had  been 
constructed  as  an  atonement  for  the  Palladium 
which  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Greeks,  and 
that  if  they  would  drag  it  into  their  own  city 
Asia  would  gain  the  supremacy  over  Greece. 
The  Trojans  believed  the  deceiver,  and  dragged 
the  horse  into  tbe  city ;  whereupon  Sinon,  in 
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tbe  dead  of  night,  tet  the  Grcftka  out  dftbehoiBe, 
who  thus  tooK  Troy. 

SirroPE  (^ivuKTi :  Sivun-evf,  Sino'pensis :  ruina 
at  Sinope,  Sinoub),  the  most  important  of  all  the 
Greeli  colonies  on  the  shores  of  the  Euiine, 
•tood  on  the  northern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  on 
the  western  headland  of  the  great  bay  of  which 
the  delta  of  the  River  FlalyB  forms  the  eastern 
headland,  and  a  little  east  of  the  nurthernniost 
promontory  of  Asia  Minor.  Thus  placed,  and 
built  on  a  peninsula,  the  neck  of  which  formed 
two  Cne  harbors,  it  had  every  advantage  for  be- 
coming a  great  maritime  city.  Its  foundation 
was  referred  mythically  to  tbe  Argonaut  Auto- 
lycus,  who  was  worshipped  in  the  city  as  a 
Hero,  and  liad  an  oracle  ;  but  it  appears  in  his- 
r^ry  as  a  very  early  colony  of  the  Milesians. 
Having  been  destroyed  in  tbe  invasion  of  Asia 
by  the  Cimmerians,  it  was  restored  by  a  nevr 
colony  from  Miletus,  B.C.  63S,  and  soon  became 
the  greatest  commercial  city  on  the  Eusine. 
Several  colonies  were  established  by  tbe  Sino- 
pians  on  the  adjacent  coasts,  the  chief  of  which 
were  Cotyora,  Trapezus,  and  Cerasus.  Its  ter- 
ritory, called  SiHOPls  (Sivuir/c,  also  ^ivumrit), 
extended  to  the  banks  of  tbe  Halys.  It  remain- 
ed an  independent  state  till  it  was  taken  by 
Pharnaces  I.,  kingof  Pontus.  It  was  the  birth- 
place and  residence  of  Mithradates  the  Great, 
who  enlarged  and  beautified  it.  After  an  ob- 
stinate resistance  to  tbe  Romans  under  Lucul- 
lua,  it  was  taken  and  plundered,  and  proclaimed 
*  free  city.  Shorty  before  the  murder  of  Jnlius 
CKsar,  it  was  colonized  by  the  name  of  Julia 
Cssarea  Felix  Sinope,  and  remained  a  flourish- 
ing city,  though  it  never  recovered  its  former 
importance.  At  the  time  of  Constanttne,  it  had 
declined  so  much  as  to  be  ranked  second  to 
Amasia.  In  addition  to  its  commerce,  Sinope 
was  greatly  enriched  1^  its  fisheries.  It  was 
tt.d  native  city  of  the  renowned  cynic  philoso- 
pher Diogenes,  of  the  comic  poet  Diphilus,  and 
of  tbe  historian  Baton. 

SiRTicA,  a  district  in  Macedonia,  inhabited  by 
the  Thracian  people  Sinti,  extended  east  of 
Orestonia  and  north  of  Biaaltia  as  far  as  the 
Strymon  and  the  Lake  Prasias.  Its  chief  town 
was  Heraclea  Siotica.  The  Sinti  were  spread 
over  other  parts  of  ancient  Thrace,  and  are 
identified  by  Strabo  with  the  Sintians  (Si't>rier) 
of  Homer,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Lemnos. 

SiNUEssA  (Sinuepsanus  :  now  Roeea  di  Man- 
drasonc),  the  last  city  of  Latium  on  the  confines 
of  Campania,  to  which  it  originally  belonged, 
was  situated  on  the  sea-coast  and  6n  the  via 
Appia,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  countiy.  It  waa 
colonized  by  the  Romans,  together  with  the 
neighboring  town  of  Miotumn,  B.C.  296.  It 
possessed  a  good  harbor,  and  was  a  place  of 
considerable  commercial  importance.  In  its 
neighborhood  were  celebrated  warm batbs,  called 

K<iVX  SlKnE8SA.N.S. 

SlOK.     ViA-  JlKUSlLSH. 

£SiPH.s  (2i>ai)  or  Tipua,  a  port  town  of  B<e- 
otia,  on  the  Mare  Alcyooiam,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Thisbe  and  Ute  port  Eutretus,  where, 
according  to  Pausaniaa,  waa  a  temple  of  Her- 
cules, at  which  yearly  games  were  celebrated. 
It  waa  famed,  also,  as  the  birth-place  of  Tiphys, 
the  pilot  of  the  Argo ;  Miiller  and  Kiepert  iden- 
tifr  it  with  the  modern  Aliki.l 


SiPHirat  (Z^of :  lifvtof  :  now  Siphno).  U 
island  in  the  JEgeaa  Sea,  forming  one  of  ttrs 
Cyclades,  southeast  of  Seriphua.  It  is  of  sd 
oblong  form,  and  about  Ibrty  miles  in  circum- 
ference. Ita  original  name  was  Merope ;  and 
it  waa  colonized  by  lonians  from  Athena.  In 
consequence  of  their  gold  and  silver  mines,  of 
which  the  remains  are  slill  vi&ible,  tbe  Siphntans 
attained  great  prosperity,  and  were  regarded  in 
the  time  of  Herodotua  as  the  wealthiest  of  the 
islanders,  llieir  treaaary  at  Delphi,  in  which 
they  deposited  the  tenth  of  tb?  produce  of  theit 
mines,  was  equal  in  wealth  to  that  of  any  other 
Greek  st^te.  Their  riches,  however,  exposed 
them  to  pillage  ;  and  a  party  of  Samian  exiles 
in  the  time  of  Polycrates  invaded  the  island, 
and  compelled  them  to  pay  one  hundred  talents 
Siphnos  was  one  of  tbe  few  islands  which  re 
fused  tribute  to  Xerxes  ;  and  one  of  its  shtpt 
fought  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks  at  Salamis. 
At  a  later  time  the  mines  were  less  productive ; 
and  Pausanias  relates  that  in  consequence  of 
the  Siphniana  negleciing  to  send  the  tithe  ot 
their  treasure  to  Delphi,  the  god  destroyed  their 
mines  by  an  inundation  of  tbe  sea.  The  moral 
character  of  the  Siphnians  stood  low,  and  benee 
to  act  like  a  Siphnian  (St^vtd^eiv)  became  a 
term  of  reproach. 

SipoNTuu  or  SiPDKTHK  (Sipontinus :  now  Si- 
porUa),  called  by  the  Greeks  Sipiis  -oi-v 
to;),  an  ancient  town  in  Apulia,  in  the  district 
of  Daunia,  on  the  southern  slope  pf  Mount  Gar- 
sanus,  and  on  the  i^ust.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Diomedes,  and  was  of  Greek  origin. 
It  was  colonized  by  the  Romans,  under  whom 
it  became  a  place  of  some  commercial  import* 
ance.  The  inhabitants  were  removed  from  the 
town  by  King  Manfred  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
in  consequence  of  tlte  unhealtliy  nature  of  the 
locality,  and  were  settled  in  tbe  neigbboring 
town  of  Manfredonia,  founded  by  this  monarch. 

Sipf  Lu«  (SiJTvAof :  now  SipuU-Dagk),  a  mount- 
ain of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor,  of  volcanic  forma- 
tion, and  rent  and  splintered  by  frequent  earth- 
quakes. It  is  a  branch  of  tbe  Tmolus,  from  tbe 
main  chain  of  which  it  proceeds  northwest  along 
tbe  course  of  the  River  Hennus  as  far  as  Mag- 
nesia and  Sipylum.  It  is  mentioned  by  Homer. 
The  ancient  capital  of  Mconia  was  said  to  have 
been  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  monntaio  ^ia, 
and  to  have  been  called  by  tbe  same  name ;  but 
it  was  early  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake, 
and  its  site  became  a  little  lake  called  Sale  oi 
Saloe,  near  which  was  a  tumulus,  supposed  tu 
be  the  grave  of  Tantalus.  The  mouolaia  was 
rich  in  metals,  and  many  minea  were  woikeil 
in  it. 

SiBiciKE  (XipiMirt^).  1.  A  district  of  Hyr- 
cania.— S.  A  district  of  Armenia  Major. — 3.  VU 

SlBACBirl. 

SiRACSMI,  SiRACI,  SiRACEfl  {^ipOKtlVol,  ^IpaKoU 

lipoKet),  a  powerful  people  of  SarmatiaAsiatica, 
dwelt  in  the  district  of  Siracene,  east  of  the 
Palus  Msotis,  as  far  as  the  River  Rba  (now 
Volga).  The  Romans  were  engaged  in  a  war 
with  them  in  A.D.  50. 

SiRBONis  Lacub  (lipSuvidoi  ^fivti,  afterward 
^ipSuvii  Xiiivit  and  SipCuv  :  now  Sabakat  Bar- 
dmoal),  a  large  and  deep  lake  on  llie  coast  ol 
Lower  Egypt,  east  of  Mount  Casius.  Its  circuit 
was  one  thousand  stadia.   It  was  strongly  im 
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fie^nvleil  with  aaphaltus.  A  coiciection  (called 
TO  iKptyfia)  existed  between  the  lake  and  the 
Mediterranean  ;  but  this  being  slopped  up,  the 
lake  grew  continually  atnaller  by  e\  ftporation, 
and  it  is  now  nearly  dry. 

RiBBNEs  (Setp^ptc),  sea-nymphs  who  bad  the 
power  of  cliarming  l^^  their  songs  all  who  beard 
them.  When  Ulysses  cama  near  the  island  on 
the  beach  of  which  the  Sirens  were  sitting,  and 
endeavaring  to  allure  him  and  bis  companions, 
he  stuffed  the  ears  of  his  companions  with  wax, 
and  tied  himself  to  the  mast  of  bis  vessel,  until 
be  was  so  far  off  that  be  could  no  longer  bear 
their  song.  According  to  Homer,  the  islaod 
of  the  Sirens  was  situated  between  JEtt^  and 
the  rock  of  Scylla,  near  the  southwestern  coast 
of  Italy;  but  the  Roman  poeta  place  them  tfn 
the  Campanian  coast.  Homer  says  nothing  of 
their  number,  but  later  writers  mention  both 
their  names  and  number ;  some  state  that  they 
were  two,  Aglaopbeme  and  Thelxiei^a ;  and 
others  that  there  were  three,  Pisinde,  Aglaope, 
and  Tbelxiei^,  or  Parthenope,  Ligia,  and  Leu- 
cosis. They  are  called  daughters  of  Phorcns, 
of  Achdotts  «nd  Sterope,  of  Terpsichore,  of 
Melpomene,  of  Calliope,  or  of  Gsea.  The  Sirens 
are  also  connected  with  the  legends  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts and  the  rape  of  Proserpirfb  (Perseph- 
une).  When  the  Argonauts  sailed  by  the  Si- 
rens, the  latter  began  to  alng,  but  iit  Tain,  for 
Orpheus  surpassed  them ;  and  as  it  had  been 
decreed  that  they  should  live  only  till  some  one 
bearing  their  song  should  pass  by  anmoTcd,  they 
threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  and  were  meta- 
morphosed into  rocks.  Later  poets  represent 
them  as  provided  with  wings,  which  they  are 
said  to  have  received  at  their  own  request,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  search  after  Proserpina  (Per- 
sephone), or  as  a  punishment  from  Ceres  (De- 
meter)  for  not  having  assisted  Proserpina  (Per- 
sephone), or  from  Venus  (Aphrodite),  because 
they  wished  to  remain  virgins.  Once,  how- 
ever, they  allowed  themselves'to  he  prevailed 
upon  by  Juno  (Hera)  to  enter  into  a  contest  with 
the  Muses^  and,  being  defeated,  were  deprived 
of  their  wings. 

SiiBNUs^s,  called  by  Virgil  (JEn.,  t.,  864)  Si- 
lENQK  icoFULi,  three  small  uninhabited  and 
rocky  islands  near  the  southern  side  of  the 
Promontorium  Misenum,  off  the  coast  of  Cam- 
pania, which  were,  according  to  tradftioa,  the 
^HKle  of  the  Sirens. 

[SiRicius  (StplKus),  of  Neapolis  in  Palestine, 
a  sophist  of  the  fbarth  oentuiy  A.D.,  a  pupil  of 
Andromachus,  lived  and  tangbt  a  considerable 
time  at  Athens,  and  wrote  a  woric  entitled  Pro- 
gi/mnaamala.'] 

SiRiB.  1.  (Now  Sinno),  a  river  in  Lucania, 
flowing  into  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  memorable  for 
the  victory  which  Pyrrhus  gained  on  its  banks 
over  the  Romans— 3.  (Now  Torre  di  Senna),  an 
ancient  Greek  town  in  Lncania,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  preceding  river.  Its  locality  was  nn- 
healthy  ;  and  after  the  foundation  of  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Heraclea  by  the  Tarentines,  the 
inhabitants  of  Siris  were  removed  to  the  new 
town,  of  which  Siris  now  became  the  harbor. 

SiBHio  (now  Sirmione),  a  beautiful  promon- 
tory on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Laeus  Beniu 
3U8  (now  Lago  di  Garda),  on  which  Catullus 
bad  an  esttte. 
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SiRHloit  (aovr  Miirovitz),  an  important  oityia 
Pannonia  Inferior,  was  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Savus.  It  was  founded  by  the  Taurisci, 
and  under  the  Romans  became  the  capital  of 
Pannonia,  and  the  head-quarters  of  all  their 
operations  in  their  wars  against  the  Iteciaoa 
and  the  neigUioriof  barbarians.  It  contained 
a  large  mannfbctory  of  arms,  a  spacious  forum, 
an  imperial  palace,  etc.  It  was  the  residence 
of  the  admiral  of  the  first  Flavian  fleet  on  the 
Danube,  and  the  birth-place  of  the  Emperor 
Probus. 

(Sia&HHBs  (iiaa/tv^),  a  Persian  judge  under 
Cambyses,  who  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death 
for  allowing  himself  to  be  bribed  to  an  nnjost 
decision,  and  then  had  bis  skin  stripped  off  and 
fastened  on  the  judicial  bench  where  he  had  sat 
in  judgment.  To  this  bench  he  anxiinted  his 
son  Otanes,  enjoining  upon  him  to  keep  his 
father's  fate  ever  in  mind.] 

StsAPoif  (now  Almaden  in  the  Sierra  Morena), 
an  important  town  in  Hispania  Bietica,  north 
of  Corduba,  between  the  Bsstis  and  Anas,  cele- 
brated for  its  silver  mines  and  Cinnabar. 

[StsoEKiTinB  IiccHiTB,  au  early  Roman  gram- 
marian, who  taught  in  Gallia  Togata.] 

SiecU  (now  Siiiek),  called  Seoesta  by  Ap 
pian,  an  important  town  in  -Pannonia  Superior, 
situated  upon  an  island  formed  by  the  rivers 
Savus,  Colapis,  and  Odra,  and  on  the  road  from 
^numa  to  Sirmium.  It  was  a  strongly-fortified 
place,  and  was  conquered  by  Tiberius  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  from  which  time  it  became 
the  most  important  town  in  all  Pannonia.  It 
was  probably  made  a  colony  by  Tiberius,  and 
was  colonised  anew  by  Septimins  Sevems.  At 
a  later  time  its  importance  deolined,  and  Sir- 
mium became  the  ebief  town  in  Pannonia. 

SisENNi,  L.  CormelTiti,  a  Roman  annalist, 
was  prstor  in  the  year  when  Sulla  died  (B.O^ 
76),  and  probably  obtained  Sicily  for  his  prov- 
ince in  77.  From  the  local  knowledge  thus  ac- 
quired he  was  enabled  to  render  good  service 
to  Verres,  whose  cause  be  espoused.  During 
the  piratical  war  (67)  he  acted  as  the  legate  of 
Pompey,  and  having  been  disp^hed  to  Crete 
in  command  of  an  army,  died  in  that  island  at 
the  age  of  about  fifly-two.  His  great  work,  en- 
titled Hittoria,  which  contained  the  history  of 
his  own  time,  extended  to  at  least  fourteen  or 
nineteen  books,  [though  the  number  is  uncer- 
tain]. Cicero  pronounces  Sisenna  superior  as 
an  biBtoriaa  to  any  of  bis  predecessors.  In  ad- 
dition to  bis  HiMtoriee,  Sisenna  translated  the 
Milesian  fables  of  Aristides,  and  he  also  com- 
posed a  commentary  upon  Plautns.  [The  frag- 
ments of  his  HutoruB  are  collected  by  Kranse 
in  his  Hutorieonm  Ronutaonm  Fragmcnta,  p. 
303-316.] 

SisToiiiBia  (2i(Tv/a^Sic)t  mother  of  Darius 
Codomannus,  the  last  king  of  Persia,  fell  into 
the  bands  of  Alexander  after  the  battle  of  Issns, 
B.C.  333,  together  with  the  wife  and  daughtera 
of  Darius.  Alexander  treated  these  captives 
with  the  greatest  generosity  and  kindness,  and 
displayed  toward  Sisygambis,  in  particular,  a 
reverence  and  delicacy  of  conduct,  which  is  one 
of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  his  charactec 
On  her  part,  Sisygtunhis  became  bo  «tron|^  at- 
tached to  her  conqueror,  that  die  feit  bis  deatb 
ai  a  Mow  not  lesa  aorere  than  that  of  her  owi 
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•on  ;  and,  overcome  by  this  long  euccefision  of 
misfortunes,  site  put  an  end  to  her  owa  life  by 
Tolnntaiy  Btarvatioa. 

[SiBTFHiOM.    Vid.  SiBTraus.] 

Sisf  PHDS  (£iau^),  son  of  ^olus  and  Ena- 
rote,  whence  he  is  called  JEolidet.  He  was 
married  to  Merope,  a  daughter  of  Atlas  or  a 
Pleiad,  and  became  by  her  the  father  of  Olaueus, 
Ornytion  (or  Purphyrion],  Tbersander,  and  Hal- 
mus.  In  later  accounts  he  is  also  called  a  son 
of  Autolycus,  and  the  father  of  Ulysses  by  An- 
ticlea  {vid.  Amticlba),  whence  we  find  Ulysaes 
sometimes  called  Sirypktdta.  He  is  said  to  have 
built  the  town  of  £phyra,  afterward  Corinth. 
As  Icing  of  Corinth  he  promoted  navigation  and 
commerce,  but  he  was  fraudulent,  araricious, 
and  deceitful.  His  wickedness  during  life  was 
severely  punished  in  the  lower  world,  where  be 
bad  to  roll  up  hill  a  huge  marble  block,  whi<di, 
as  soon  as  it  reached  the  top,  always  rolled  down 
again.  The  special  reasons  for  this  punishment 
are  not  the  same  in  all  autbors ;  some  relate 
that  it  was  because  he  had  betrayed  the  designs 
of  the  gods ;  others,  because  he  attacked  trav- 
ellers, and  killed  them  with'  a  huge  block  of 
stone ;  and  otben,  again,  because  be  had  be- 
trayed to  Aaopos  that  Jupiter  (Zena)  bad  car- 
ried off  ^Ggina,  the  daughter  of  the  latter.  The 
more  oaoal  tradition  related  that  Sisyphus  re- 
quested bis  wife  not  to  bury  him,  and  that,  when 
she  complied  with'  his  request,  Sisyphus  in  the 
lower  world  complained  of  tbia  aeemiiu  neg- 
lect, and  obtained  from  Pluto  (Hades)  or  ^»ser- 
pina  (Persephone)  percniasion  to  retam  to  the 
upper  world  to  puniab  hia  wife.  He  then  re- 
faaed  to  return  to  the  lower  world,  until  Mer- 
cary  {Hermes)  carried  him  off  by  force ;  and 
this  piece  of  treachery  is  said  to  tutve  been  the 
cause  of  his  puniahment. 

SiTACK  or  SittIcb  (Strax^,  StmiKi; :  ruins  at 
EMld-Bofdad),  a  great  and  populous  city  of 
Babylonia,  near  but  not  on  the  Tigris,  and  eight 
paraaangs  within  the  Median  wall.  Its  prob- 
able site  is  marked  by  a  ruin  called  the  Tower 
of  Nimrod.  It  gave  the  name  of  SUtacene 
to  tbe  district  on  the  lower  coarse  of  the  Ti- 
gris east  of  Babylonia  and  northwest  of  Susi- 
ana. 

SiTALcas  (ItrS^t),  king  of  the  Thracian 
tribe  of  tbe  Odrysiana,  was  a  son  of  Teres, 

whom  he  succeeded  on  tbe  throne.  He  increas- 
ed his  dominions  by  successful  wars,  so  that 
they  ultimately  comprised  the  whole  territory 
from  Abdera  to  the  mouths  of  tbe  Danube,  and 
from  Byzantiom  to  the  sources  of  the  Strymon. 
At  tbe  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Athe- 
nians, and  in  429  be  invaded  Macedonia  with  a 
rast  army,  but  waa  obliged  to  retire  through 
failure  of  provisions. 

[SiTHON  {Siduv),  king  of  Thrace,  and  father 
of  Pallene.    Vid.  SiTsoiaA.] 

SiTHdiilA  (liBuvia),  the  central  one  of  the 
three  peninsulas  running  out  from  Chalcidiee  in 
Macedonia,  between  the  Toronaic  and  Singitic 
Gnlft.  The  IliTBcians  originally  extended  over 
fbe  greater  part  of  Macedonia ;  and  tbe  ancients 
derived  the  name  of  Sithonia  from  a  Thracian 
king  Sithon.  We  also  find  mention  of  a  Thra- 
eian  people,  Sithonii,  on  the  shores  of  the  Pon- 
tus  Eozinus;  avd  the  poets  frequently  use  5t- 
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thonlt  and  SUhoniitt  in  the  general  sense 

Thracian. 

SiTipi  (Zin^ :  ruins  at  Seiif),  an  inland  oit* 
of  Mauretania  Ccsariensis,  on  tbe  borders  at 

Nuraidia,  stood  upon  a  hill,  in  an  extensive  and 
beautiful  plain.  It  first  became  an  important 
place  under  the  Romans,  who  made  it  a  colony ; 
and,  upon  ttie  subdivision  of  Mauretania  Cc- 
sariensis  into  two  provinces,  it  was  made  ilie 
capital  of  the  eastern  province,  wliicb  was  'aU- 
ed  after  it  Mauretania  Sitifeusis. 

[SiTius.    Vid,  SiTTins.] 

SiTOHEs,  a  German  tribe  in  Scandinavia,  be- 
longing to  the  race  of  tbe  SuevL 

SiTTACB,  SiTTACRICB.      Vid.  SiTACB. 

SittIos  or  SiTloa,  P.,  of  Nuceria  in  Campa- 
nia, was  connected  with  Catiline,  and  went  to 
Spain  in  B-C.  04,  from  which  country  he  cross- 
ed orer  into  Mauretania  in  the  folloinng  year. 
It  was  said  that  P.  Solla  bad  sent  him  into 
Spain  to  excite  an  insurrection  against  the  Ro- 
man government;  andCicerom»;ordjn^y,wheD 
he  defended  Sulla  in  62,  was  obliged  to  deny 
the  truth  of  the  cbarges  that  had  teen  bmo^ 
against  Sittius.  Sittins  did  not  return  to  Rome. 
His  property  in  Italy  waa  aold  to  pay  his  debts, 
and  he  continued  in  Africa,  where  he  foDgfat  ii 
tbe  wara  of*lhe  kinga  of  tbe  country.  He  join* 
ed  Csesar  when  tbe  latter  came  to  Africa,  in  46, 
to  -prosecute  the  war  against  tbe  Pompeian 
party.  He  was  of  great  service  to  Cusar  in 
this  war,  and  at  its  conclusion  was  rewarded 
by  Cssar  with  the  western  part  of  Namidia. 
where  be  settled  down,  diatnhntiog  tbe  laod 
among  bis  soldiers.  After  the  death  of  CBSar, 
Arabic,  tbe  son  of  Masinissa,  returned  to  Af- 
rica, and  killed  Sittius  by  stratagem. 

SitrpR  (Ziovf),  a  city  of  I^wer  Egypt,  in  tbe 
Saitio  Dome,  only  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iL, 
172). 

S)iAaAODcaMoHB(£/(upaydoc^poc:  D0Wj«kd 
Zaburah),  a  mountain  of  Upper  t^fpt,  near  the 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  north  of  Berenice.  The 
extensive  emerald  mines,  from  which  it  obtain- 
ed its  name,  were  worked  under  tbe  ancient 
kings  of  Egypt,  under  the  Ptolemies,  and  under 
the  Romans.  They  seem  to  have  been  ex- 
hausted, as  only  very  few  emeralds  are  now  and 
then  found  in  the  neighborhood. 

[SHHtus  (^t^,  now  River  of  Pcmom),  a 
small  stream  of  Idconia,  rising  in  Moiut  Tay> 
gStus,  flowing  by  Las,  and  emptying  into  the 
Sinus  Laconicus  near  Gytheum.] 

Shbbdis  (S/i^p^ic),  the  son  of  Cyrus,  was  mur- 
dered by  order  of  hia  broUier  Cambyaes.  Tbe 
death  ofSmerdis  waa  keptaprofonndseetet;  and 
accordingly,  when  tbe  Peraiana  became  traaiy 
of  the  tyranny  of  Cambyaes,  one  of  the  Magiana, 
named  Patizitbes,  who  bad  been  left  by  Gam- 
byses  in  charge  of  his  iralace  and  treasures, 
availed  himself  of  the  likeness  of  his  brother  to 
the  deceased  Smerdis  to  proclaim  this  brother 
as  king,  representing  him  as  the  younger  son 
of  Cyrua.  Cambyaes  beard  of  the  revolt  ie 
Syria,  but  he  died  of  an  accidental  wound  in  the 
thigh  as  he  was  mounting  his  horse  to  nutA 
against  the  usurper.  The  false  Smerdis  wasao- 
knowledged  as  king  by  the  Persians,  and  rnfrn- 
ed  for  seven  months  without  opposition.  The 
leading  Persian  nobles,  however,  were  not  quite 
free  from  suspicion ;  and  this  suspicion  waain- 
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vreased  by  the  king  never  inviting  any  of  thorn 
to  the  palace,  and  never  appearing  io  public. 
AiDODg  the  nobles  wbo  entertained  these  suapj- 
owne  was  Otanee,  whose  daughter  PhBdima  had 
been  one  of  thewivea  of  Gambyses,  and  had  been 
transferred  to  his  successor.  The  new  king 
had  some  years  before  been  deprived  of  his  ears 
by  Cyrus  for  some  offence;  and  Otanes  per- 
Buaded  his  daughter  to  ascertain  whether  her 
master  bad  leally  k»t  his  ears.  Phvdinia  found 
oat  inat  such  was  the  feet,  and  communicated 
the  decisive  information  to  her  father.  Otanes 
thereupon  fomaed  aconspiracy,  andt  in  conjunc- 
tion with  six  other  noble  Persians,  succeeded 
in  forcing  his  way  into  the  palace,  where  they 
Htew  the  false  Smerdis  and  his  brother  Pati- 
cithea  in  the  eighth  month  of  their  reign,  B.C. 
fiai.  The  usurpation  .of  the  false  Smerdis  was 
au  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Medes,  to  whom 
the  Magiaos  belonged,  to  obtain  the  supremacy, 
of  which  they  had  wen  deprived  by  Cyrus.  The 
assassination  of  the  false  Smerdis  and  the  ac- 
cesaton  of  Darius  Hystaapis  again  gave  the  as- 
oendency  to  the  Persians ;  and  the  aoolversaiy 
of  the  day  on  which  the  Hagians  were  massa- 
ered  was  commemorated  among  the  Persians 
ky  8  solemn  festival,  called  Mago|dioQia,  on 
which  no  Msgian  was  allowed  to  show  himself 
in  public.  The  real  nature  of  the  transaction 
is  also  shown  by  the  revolt  of  the  Medes  which 
followed  the  accession  of  Darius. 

[Sx»DOHBHss  i'SfupiofUvtit),  SOU  of  CHanes, 
was  one  of  the  generals  who  had  tiie  sapreme 
command  of  the  land  force*  of  Xerxes  in  his  in- 
raaioQ  of  Qreece.] 

[Shilaz,  a  beautiful  nymph  enamoured  of 
Crocus :  she  was  changed  by  the  gods  into  a 
flower.    Vid.  Caooua.] 

SmIlh  (^iMif),  son  of  Euclides,  of  iEgina, 
t  aenlptor  of  the  legendary  period,  whose  name 
appears  to  be  derived  from  ofdhj,  a  knife  for 
etrning  wood,  and  afterward  a  tadptor'g  ehiMel. 
Smilis  is  the  legendary  head  of  the  .£ginetan 
school  of  sculpture,  just  as  Dsdalos  is  the  le- 
gendary liead  of  the  Attic  and  Cretan  schoola. 

SmKTUBtta  {IfuvOtvf),  a  surname  of  Apollo, 
which  is  derived  by  some  from  o/iiv0or,  a  mouse, 
and  by  others  from  the  town  of  Sminthe  in 
Tma.  The  mouse  was  regarded  by  the  an- 
cients as  inspired  by  the  vapors  arising  from 
the  earth,  and  as  the  symbol  of  prophetic  power. 
In  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Cbryae  there  was  a 
statue  of  the  god  by  Scopas,  with  a  mouse  undef 
its  foot,  and  on  coins  Apollo  is  represented  oar- 
eying  B  mouse  in  his  hands.  Temples  of  Apol- 
to  SminUiens  and  foativala  (Smiothb)  aisled 
in  several  parts  of  Greece. 

Shteha  (Ifivpva)  or  Myrrha.  For  detaila, 
vid.  AnoHit. 

Shvrka,  and  in  many  HSS.  Zmtrka  (Sftipva : 
ton.  ifnpvTf :  ^ftvfrvolot,  Smyrnsus :  now  5fi^r- 
M,  Turk.  Ltmh),  one  of  the  most  aocieDt  and 
BoortshHig  cities  of  A^a  Minor,  and  the  only 
one  of  the  great  cities  on  its  western  coast 
which  has  survived  to  this  day,  stood  in  a  po- 
ntion  alike  remarkable  for  its  beauty  and  for 
other  natural  advantages.  Lying  just  about  the 
centre  of  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor ;  on 
the  banks  of  the  little  River  Meles,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  deep  bay,  the  Sinus  Hermaeus  or  Smyr- 
■ttus  (now  Gulf  of  Smyrna),  which  formed  a 


safe  and  immense  harbor  for  the  largest  ships 
up  to  ifae  very  walls  of  the  city ;  at  the  foot  af 
the  rich  slopes  of  Tmolus  and  at  the  entrance 
to  the  great  and  fertile  valley  of  the  Hermus,  in 
which  lay  the  great  and  wealthy  city  of  Sardis ;  - 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  Greek  colonies  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  ^gean  ;  it  was  marked  out 
by  nature  as  one  of  the  greatest  emporiums  for 
the  trade  between  Europe  and  Asia,  and  has 
preserved  that  cbaraeter  to  the  present  day. 
There  are  various  aeeooota  of  its  origin.  The 
most  probable  is  that  which  represents  it  as  an 
.£olian  colony  from  Cyme.  At  an  early  period 
it  fell,  by  a  stratagem,  into  the  hands  of  the  lo- 
nians  of  Colophon,  and  remained  an  Ionian  city 
from  that  time  forth :  this  appears  to  have  ha|v- 
pened  before  01. 93  (B.C.  688).  As  to  the  time 
when  it  became  a  member  of  the  Panionic  coo. 
federacy,  we  have  only  a  very  nntrustworthy 
account,  which  refers  its  admission  to  the  reign 
of  Attalua,  king  of  Pergamus.  Its  early  history 
is  also  very  obscure.  There  is  an  account  in 
Strabo  that  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Lydian 
king  Sadyattes,  and  that  its  inhabitants  were 
eoiapelled  to  live  in  scattered  villages  until  after 
the  Macedonian  conquest,  when  the  city  was 
rebuilt,  twenty  stadia  from  its  former  site,  by 
Antigonns ;  but  this  is  inconsistent  with  Pin- 
dar's mention  of  Smjnma  as  a  beautiful  city. 
Thus  much  is  dear,  however,  that  at  some  pe- 
riod the  old  city  of  Smyrna,  which  stood  on  the 
northeastern  side  of  the  Hermsan  Gulf,  was 
abandoned,  and  that  itwas  suooeeded  by  a  new 
city,  on  the  sontheastem  side  of  the  same  gulf 
(the  present  site),  which  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Antigonua,  and  which  was  enlarged  and 
beautified  by  Lysimachus.  This  new  city  stood 
partly  on  the  sea-shore  and  jrartly  on  a  hill  called 
Mastusia.  It  had  a  magnificent  harbor,  with 
soeh  a  depth  of  water  that  the  laifest  ships 
could  lie  alongside  the  qnays.  The  stoaets  were 
paved  with  stone,  and  crossed  one  another  at 
right  angles-  The  city  soon  became  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  prosperous  in  the  world.  It 
was  especially  favored  by  the  Romans  on  ac- 
count of  the  aid  it  rendered  them  in  the  Syrian 
and  Milbradatic  wars.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  con- 
veotus  juridicus.  In  the  Civil  Wars  it  was 
taken  and  partly  destroyed  by  Dolabella,  bat  it 
soon  recovered.  It  occupies  a  distinguished 
place  in  the  early  history  of  Christianity,  as  one 
of  the  only  two  among  the  seven  churches  of 
Asia  which  St.  John  addresses  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse without  any  admixture  of  rebuke,  and  as 
the  scene  of  the  labors  and  martyrdom  irf'Poly- 
earp.  In  the  years  A.D.  178-180,  a  soccesaioQ 
of  earthquakes,  to  which  the  city  has  always 
been  much  exposed,  reduced  it  almost  to  ruins ; 
but  it  was  restored  by  the  Emperor  M.  Antoni- 
nus. In  the  successive  wars  under  the  Eastern 
empire  it  was  frequently  much  injured,  but  al- 
ways recovered ;  and,  under  the  Turks,  it  has 
survived  repeated  attacks  of  earthquake,  Ibre, 
and  plague,  and  still  remains  the  great  commei^ 
cial  ci^  of  the  Levant.  There  are  but  few 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city.  In  addition  to  all  hei 
other  sources  of  renown,  Smyrna  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  cities  which  claimed  the  birth  of 
Homer.  The  poet  was  worshipped  as  a  Hero 
in  a  magnificent  building  called  the  HomerSam 
I'OanatiQv).  Near  the  sea-shore  there  stood  i 
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fnugoificent  temple  of  Cybele,  whose  bead  ap- 
pears on  the  coins  of  the  ciiy.  The  other  di- 
vinities chiefiy  worshipped  here  were  Nemesis 
and  the  Dympb  Smyrna,  the  heroioe  eponymus 
of  the  i^ace,  nlio  had  a  abrine  on  the  banka  of 
the  River  Melea. 

Shtbha.  Tracbii.    Vid.  EpBisns. 

SvvBKXDS  Sinus  {Znypvaiuv  xo^Trof,  'Zftvp- 
valKQS  KtiAiroc :  now  Gulf  of  Ismir  or  Smyrna), 
the- great  gulf  on  the  western  coast  oi  Asia 
Minor,  at  the  bottom  of  which  Smyrna  stands. 
Its  entrance  lies  between  Pmnontorium  Me- 
Inna  (now  Cape  Kara  Bunit)  on  the  west,  and 
Fboc«a(now  i^oitia)  on  the  east.  Itsdeptbwaa 
reckoned  at  three  hundred  and  fifty  stadia.  It 
received  the  River  Hermus,  whence  it  was 
called  Hermiaa  Sinua  {'Epficiot  k6?.iio().  It  is 
sometimes  also  called  MeA^rtw  koXkoc,  from  the 
little  river  Melee,  on  wbicb  Old  Smyrna  Btood. 

SfilKBs  (S6a»tf)t  a  powerful  peo{de  of  the 
Caucasus,  governed  by  a  king  who  could  bring 
two  hundred  thousand  soldiers  into  the  field. 
The  mountain  streams  of  the  country  contained 
gold,  which  was  separated  by  collecting  the 
water  in  sheep-sltins,  whence  the  matter-of-fact 
interpreters  derived  the  legend  of  the  golden 
fleece.  According  to  Strabo,  the  habits  of  the 
people  were  such  that  they  stood  in  remarkable 
Deed  of  other  "  washings."  They  are  also  called 
SoAHt  and  Sdanocolcri  (Sovavoi,  Zovavoxd^- 
xoi),  and  their  land  Suania  i^ovavla). 

[SoATBA  (Sdarpa,  SavoTpa),  a  small  town  of 
Lycaonia,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Apamea  Ci- 
botus,  very  scantily  supplied  with  water.  Ac- 
cording 10  Tezier,  its  site  corresponds  to  the 
modem  village  Sh  YenuM*,  which  means, "  here 
is  no  water  to  be  ibond."] 

SdCKlTBB  {SuKpAr^).  1.  The  celebrated 
Athenian  philosopher,  was  bom  in  the  demas 
Alopeoe,  in  tbe  immediate  neighborhood  of 
Athens,  B.C.  468.  His  &tber  Sophroniscus 
was  a  statnaiy ;  his  mother  ninnarete  was  a 
midwife.  In  bis  youth  he  followed  the  profes- 
sion of  his  father,  and  attained  sufficient  pro- 
ficiency to  have  execated  the  group  of  clothed 
Graces  which  was  preserved  in  the  Acropolis, 
and  was  shown  as  his  work  down  to  the  tioie 
of  -Pausanias.  The  personal  qualities  of  Soo- 
lates  were  marked  and  striking.  His  physical 
oonstitutioQ  was  healthy,  robust,  and  enduring 
to  an  extraordinary  d^ree.  He  was  capable 
of  bearing  fhtigue  or  hardship,  and  indifibrent 
to  heat  or  cold,  in  a  measure  which  astonished 
all  his  companions.  He  went  barefoot  in  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  even  during  the  winter 
campaign  at  PotidKa,  under  the  severe  frosts 
of  litrace ;  and  the  same  homely  clothing  suf- 
ficed for  htm  in  winter  aa  well  as  in  summer. 
His  tigly  physiognomy  excited  the  jests  both  of 
bis  friends  and  enemies,  who  inform  ns  that  he 
had  a  flat  nose,  thick  lips,  and  prominent  eyes 
like  a  satyr  or  Silenus.  Of  the  circumstances 
of  his  life  we  are  almost  wholly  isoorant :  be 
served  aa  an  hoplite  at*Potideea,  Delium,  and 
Amphipolis  with  great  credit  to  himself.  He 
aeems  never  to  have  filled  any  political  office 
until  406,  in  which  year  he  was  a  member  of 
Uw  senate  of  Five  Hundred,  and  one  of  the  P17- 
tanes,  when  he  refused,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
trial  of  the  six  generals,  to  put  an  unconstitn- 
tional  qaestion  to  tbe  vote,  in  q>ite  of  all  per- 


sonal  hazard.  He  displayed  the  uime  moial 
courage  in  refusing  to  obey  the  order  of  tlie 
Thirty  Tyrants  for  tlie  apprehension  of  Lpod 
the  Saliuninian.  At  what  time  Socrates  re 
linquished  his  profession  as  a  statuaiy  we  dc 
not  know ;  but  it  is  certain  that  all  the  middlt 
and  later  part  of  his  life  at  least  was  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  self-imposed  task  of  teach- 
ing ;  excluding  all  other  business,  public  u' 
private,  and  to  the  neglect  of  all  means  of  for- 
tune. But  he  never  opened  a  school,  nor  did 
he,  like  the  sophists  of  bis  time,  deliver  public 
lectures.  Every  where,  in  the  market-place, 
in  the  gymnasia,  and  in  the  work-^ops,  be 
sought  and  found  opportunities  for  awakening 
and  guiding,  in  boys,  youth,  and  men,  mor^ 
consciousness  and  the  impulse  after  self-knowl- 
edge respecting  the  end  and  value  of  oar  ac- 
tions. Hid  object,  however,  was  only  to  aid 
them  in  developing  the  ^nns  of  knowledge 
which  were  already  present  in  them,  not  to  com- 
municate to  them  ready-made  knowledge ;  and 
he  therefore  professed  to  practice  a  kind  of 
mental  midwifery,  just  as  his  mother  Phnnarete 
exercised  the  corresponding-corporeal  art.  Un- 
weariedly  and  inexorably  did  he  fight  against 
all  ialse  appearance  and  conceit  of  knowledge, 
in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  correct  knowledge. 
Consequently  to  the  mentallj;  proud  and  tbe 
mentally  idle  he  appeared  an  intolerable  bore, 
and  oAeo  experienced  their  bitter  hatred  and 
calumny.  This  was  probably  the  reason  why 
he  was  selected  by  Aristophanes,  and  the  itlfaCT 
comic  writers,  to  be  attacked  as  a  general  rep- 
resentativeof  philosophical  and  rhetorical tihch- 
ing ;  tbe  more  so,  as  his  marked  and  repolaive 
physiognomy  admitted  so  well  of  being  imitated 
in  the  mask  which  tbe  actor  wore.  The  audi- 
ence at  the  theatre  would  more  readily  recog- 
nize the  peculiar  figure  which  they  were  ac- 
customed to  see  every  day  in  the  market-place, 
than  if  Prodicns  or  Protagoras,  whom  most  of 
them  did  not  know  by  sight,  had  been  bronghi 
00  the  stage ;  nor  was  it  of  much  importance 
either  to  tbem  or  to  Aristophanee  whether  Soc- 
rates was  represented  as  teaching  what  be  die 
really  teach,  or  something  utterly  different.  At- 
tached to  none  of  tbe  prevailing  parties,  Socra- 
tes found  in  each  of  them  his  friends  and  his 
enemies.  Hated  and  persecuted  by  Ctitias, 
Cbarielea,  and  others  among  the  Thirty  Tyrants, 
who  had  a  special  reference  to  him  in  the  de- 
cree which  they  issued,  forbidding  the  teadiing 
of  the  art  of  oratory,  he  was  impeached  after 
their  banishment  and  by  their  opponents.  Aa 
orator  named  Lycon,  and  a  poet  (a  friend  of 
Tbrasybulus)  named  Meletua,  had  united  in  the 
impeachment  with  the  powerfhl  demagogue 
Anytus,  an  embittered  antagonist  of  the  aofb- 
ista  and  their  system,  and  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  band  which,  setting  out  from  Phyle,  forced 
their  way  into  the  Pineus,  and  drove  out  the 
Thirty  lYran^s.  The  judges  ^so  are  described 
as  persons  who  had  twen  banished,  and  who  had 
returned  with  Tbrasybulus.  The  chief  articles 
of  impeachment  were,  th^  Socrates  was  guilty 
of  corrupting  the  youth,  and  of  despising  the 
tutelary  deities  of  the  state,  putting  in  ibeir 
place  other  new  divinities.  At  the  sarae  time 
it  had  been  made  a  matter  of  accusation  against 
him,  that  Critias,  the  most  ruthless  of  the  T 
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mots,  had  come  forth  from  his  Bcbool  Some 
expressions  of  his,  in  which  he  had  found  faalt 
with  the  democratical  mode  of  electing  by  lot, 
had  also  been  brought  op  against  him  ;  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  use  was  made  of  his 
friendly  relations  with  Tberamenes,  one  of  the 
most  influential  of  the  Thirty,  with  Plato's  uncle 
Cbarmides,  who  fell  by  the  side  of  Critias  in 
the  struggle  with  the  pi^ular  party,  and  with 
other  aristocrats,  in  order  to  irritate  against  him 
the  party  which  at  that  time  was  dominant. 
The  BulMtance  of  the  speech  which  Socrates 
delivered  in  bis  defence  is  prottah^  preserved 
by  Plato  in  the  piece  which  goes  under  the  name 
of  the  "Apology  of  Socrates."  Being  con- 
demned by  a  majority  of  only  six  votes,  ae  ex- 
presses the  conTicUon  that  he  deserred  to  be 
maintained  at  the  pablic  cost  in  the  Prytaaewn. 
and  refuses  to  acquiesce  in  the  adjudication  of 
imprisonment,  or  a  large  fine,  or  banishment. 
He  will  assent  to  nothing  more  than  a  fine  of 
Bixty  mine,  on  the  security  of  Plato,  Crito,  and 
other  friends.  Condemned  to  death  by  the 
judges,  who  were  incensed  by  this  q>eeeh,  by  a 
majority  of  eighty  votes,  he  departs  from  them 
with  ^he  protestation  that  he  would  rather  die 
after  such  a  defence  than  live  after  one  in  which 
he  should  have  endeavored  to  excite  their  pity. 
The  sentence  of  death  could  not  be  carried  into 
execution  until  after  the  return  of  the  vessel 
which  had  been  sent  to  Delos  on  the  periodical 
Theoric  mission.  The  thirty  days  which  inter- 
vened between  its  retnra  and  the  condemnatioii 
of  Socrates  were  devoted  by  him  to  poetic  at- 
tempts (the  first  he  had  ever  made),  and  to  his  ns- 
ual  conversation  withhia  friends.  One  of  these 
conversations,  on  the  duty  of  obedience  to  the 
laws,  Plato  has  reported  in  the  Crito,  so  called 
after  the  faithful  foUowei:  of  Socrates,  who  had 
eodeavored  wiUioat  sneeess  to  penaade  him  to 
make  his  escape.  In  another,  imitated  or  work- 
ed ap  by  Plato  in  the  Phado,  Socrates,  immedi- 
ately before  he  drank  the  cup  of  hemlock,  de- 
veloped the  grounds  of  bis  immovable  convic- 
tion of  the  immortality  of  the  sonl.  He  died 
with  composare  and  cheerfulness  in  his  seven- 
tiolh  year,  B.C.  899.  Three  peculiarities  dis- 
tinguished Socrates :  1.  His  long  life,  passed  in 
contented  poverty  and  in  public  dialectics,  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken.  3.  His  persua- 
sion of  a  special  religions  mission.  He  had 
been  accustomed  constantly  to  hear,  even  from 
his  childhood,  a  divine  voice — interfering,  at 
moments  when  be  was  about  to  act,  in  the  way 
of  restraint,  bat  never  in  the  way  of  instiga- 
tion. Such  prohibitoiy  warning  was  wont  to 
come  upon  bun  very  freqoent^,  not  merely  on 
great,  but  even  on  small  occasions,  intercepting 
what  he  was  about  to  do  or  to  say.*  Though 
later  writers  dpeak  of  this  as  the  Dtemon  or  Ge- 
nius of  Socrates,  he  himself  does  not  personify 
it,  but  treats  it  merely  as'  a  "  divine  sign,  a  pro- 
phetic or  enperoatoral  voice."  He  was  accus- 
tomed not  only  to  obey  it  implicitly,  but  to  apeak 
of  it  publicly  and  familiarly  to  others,  so  that 
tbe  &ct  was  well  known  both  to  his  friends  and 
to  bis  enemies.  3.  His  great  intellectual  orig- 
inality, both  of  subject  and  of  method,  and  bis 
power  of  stirring  and  forcing  the  germ  of  in- 
qniry  and  ratiocination  in  others.  He  was  the 
irst  who  turned  his  tbndgtkts  and  discussions 


distinctly  to  the  subject  of  ethics,  and  n-as  ttm 
first  to  proclaim  that  **4he  proper  study  of  man- 
kind is  man."  With  the  philoso[Aer8  who  pre- 
ceded him,  the  subject  of  examination  had  been 
Nature,  or  the  Kosmos  as  oneondistinguisbable 
whole,  blending  together  cosmogony,  astrono- 
my, geometry,  physics,  meta|Aysics,  Slc.  Io 
discnssiog  eUiioal  sobjeets,  Socrates  employed 
the  dialectic  method,  and  thus  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  formal  logic,  which  was  afterwvd  ex* 
panded  by  Plato,  and  systematized  by  Aristotle. 
The  originality  of  Socrates  is  shown  by  the  re- 
sults he  achieved.  Out  of  his  intellectual  school 
sprang,  not  merely  Plato,  himself  a  host,  but  all 
the  other  leaders  of  Grecian  speculation  for  tbe 
next  half  century,  and  all  those  who  continued 
the  great  line  of  apeculative  philoac^j  down 
to  later  times.  Euclid  and  the  Megaric  school 
of  philosophers— Aristippua  and  the  Cyrenaie 
Antisthenes  and  Diogenes,  the  first  of  those 
called  the  Cynics — all  emanated  more  or  less 
directly  from  the  stimulus  imparted  by  Socrates, 
Uiough  each  followed  a  di^rent  vein  of  thought. 
Ethics  eontinued  to  be  what  Socrates  had  first 
made  them,  a  distinct  branch  of  philosophy, 
alongside  of  which  politics,  rhetoric,  logic,  and 
other  speculations  relating  to  man  and  society, 
gradually  arranged  themselves ;  all  of  them  more 
popular,  as  weU  as  more  keenly  controverted, 
than  physics,  which  at  that  time  presented  com- 
paratively little  charm,  and  still  less  of  attain- 
able certainty.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
individual  influence  of  Socrates  permanently 
enlarged  the  horixon.  Improved  the  method,  and 
moltipled  the  ascendant  minds  of  the  Grecian 
apeculative  world  in  a  manner  never  since  par- 
alleled. Subsequent  philosophers  may  have  had 
a  more  elaborate  doctrine,  and  a  larger  number 
of  diaciplea  who  imbibed  their  ideas ;  but  none 
of  them  iqiplied  the  same  stimnlating  method 
with  the  same  efficacy,  and  none  of  tbem  struck 
out  of  other  minds  that  fire  which  sets  light  to 
original  thought.  (A  great  part  of  this  article 
ia  taken  from  Mr.  Grote'a  acconnt  of  Socrates 
in  bis  History  of  Greece.) — [3.  An  Athenian,  son 
of  Antigenes,  was  one  of  tbe  three  commaniderB 
sent  out  with  a  fleet  in  B.C.  481  to  ravage  the 
coasts  of  the  PeloponneBus.  They  did  not  e^ct 
mneb,  being  foilen  in  an  attack  on  Methons  by 
the  opportune  arrival  of  Brasidas.— 8.  An  Aoh- 
san,  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  Greek  mer- 
cenaries of  Cyrus  the  younger,  joined  that  prince 
at  Sardis  with  five  hundred  heifvy-armed  men. 
He  was  one  of  the  generals  who  accompanied 
Clearcbus  to  the  tent  of  Tisaaphemea,  when 
tiiey  were  all  treacheniDsly  seized  by  that  sa- 
trap,  and  subsequently  put  to  death  b^  order 
of  Artaxerxes  himself] — i.  The  ecclesiastical 
historian,  was  born  at  Constantinople  about  A.D. 
379.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Ammonius  and  Hel* 
ladius,  and  followed  the  profession  of  an  advo- 
cate in  bis  native  city,  whence  he  is  sumamed 
Scbidasticas.  The  EceUnastieal  HUtory  of  Soc- 
rates extends  from  tbe  refgn  of  Constantino  the 
Great,  306,  to  that  of  the  younger  Theodosins, 
439.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  less 
bigotry  than  most  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
the  veiy  difficulty  of  determining  from  interna! 
evidence  some  points  of  bis  religions  belief 
may  be  considered  as  argning  bin  comparatiTC 
liberality.   His  history  is  dividf"!  into  sevea 
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hook*    His  work  is  Included  ib  the  editions  o(  , 
the  ancient  Greek  ecclesiastical  bistoriana  by 
Valesius,  Paris,  166S;  reprinted  at  Meniz,  1677 ; 
by  Reading,  Camb.,  17^. 

SoDOMA,  gen.  -Oram  and  -ae,  also  -um,  gen.  -i, 
and  -I,  gen. -drum  (ru  26Sofia:  Sodo/iir^r,  So- 
doinita),  a  very  ancient  city  of  Canaan,  in  the 
beautirul  valley  of  Siddim  lodo/jiuf),  clqsely 
connected  with  Gomorrlia,  over  which,  and  the 
other  three  "  cities  of  the  plain,"  the  King  of 
Sodom  seems  to  have  had  a  sort  of  supfemacy. 
In  the  book  of  Genesis  we  find  these  cities  as 
subject,  in  the  lime  of  Abrahaqa,  to  the  King  of 
Elam  and  bis  allies  (an  indication  of  the  early 
supremacy  in  Western  Asia  of  the  masters  of  | 
the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley),  and  their  at- 
tempt  to  cast  off  the  yoke  was  the  occasion  of 
the  first  war  on  record.  (^Gen-,  ziv.)  Soon  aft- 
erward, the  abominable  sms  of  these  cities  call- 
ed down  the  divine  vengeance,  and  they  were 
all  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven,  except  Zoar, 
which  was  spared  at  the  intercession  of  Lot. 
The  beautiful  valley  in  whicb  they  stood  was 
overwhelmed  by  the  Jordan  and  converted  into 
the  Dead  See,  wtiose  bituminous  waters  still 
bear  witness  to  the  existence  of  the  spring  of 
asphaltua("  slime-pits"  in  our  version)  of  which 
the  valley  of  Siddim  was  full.  It  used  to  be 
assumed  that,  before  the  destruction  of  the  cities 
of  the  plain,  the  Jordan  flowed  on  into  the  Red 
Sea ;  [and  this  opinion  is  supported  by  recent  ob> 
servations  on  the  nature  of  the  country  around 
the  southern  extremity  of  tbe  Dead  Sea ;  while 
others  maintain  that]  there  was  probably  al- 
ways a  lake  which  received  the  waters  both  of 
the  Jordan  and  the  river  which  still  flows  into 
the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  [that] 
tbe  nature  of  tbe  change  seems  to  have  con- 
sisted in  tbe  enlargement  of  this  lake  by  a  great 
depression  of  the  whole  valley.  The  site  of 
Sodom  was  probably  near  the  sootbent  extrem- 
ity of  the  lake. 

SsHis  or  SoahIas,  JdlIa,  daughter  of  Julia 
Mffisa,  and  mother  of  Elagabalus,  either  by  her 
husband  Sex'us  Tarius  Marcellus,  or,  according 
to  the  report  industriously  circulated  with*  her 
own  consent,  by  Csracalla.  After  the  acces- 
sion of  her  son,  she  became  his  chosen  coun- 
sellor, and  seems  to  have  encouraged  and  shared 
his  follies  and  enormities.  She  took  a  place  in 
the  senate,  which  then,  for  the  first  time,  wit- 
nessed the  intrusion  of  a  woman,  and  was  her- 
self the  president  of  a  sort  of  female  parliament, 
which  held  its  sittings  in  the  Quirinal,  and  pub- 
lished edicts  for  the  regulation  of  all  matters 
connected  with  ibe  morals,  dress,  ettquette,  and 
equipage  of  tbe  matrons.  She  was  iiain  by  the 
praetorians,  in  the  arms  of  her  son,  on  the  Ilth 
of  March,  A.D.  822. 

SoodiIni.  (i^  ^oyiiav^  or  Zovyiiav^ :  Old  Per- 
sian, Sughdi :  Shydiot,  Xoyiiavot,  Xovydtavol: 
parts  otTurkaian  and  Bwhara,  including  the 
district  still  called  Sonl),  the  noEtheastem  prov- 
ince of  the  ancient  Persian  empire,  separated 
on  the  south  from  Bactriana  and  Margiana  by 
the  upper  course  of  the  Oxus  (now  Jihoun) ;  on 
'he  east  and  north  from  Scytbia  by  the  Sogdii 
Comedarum  and  Oxii  Mountains  (now  Kam- 
Dagk,  Alttian  and  Ak  Tagh),  and  by  the  upper 
Course  of  the  Jaxartes  (now  Sikoun),  and  bound- 
ad  on  the  northwest  by  the  great  deserts  east 
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of  the  Sea  of  Aral.  Tbe  sou  bero  part  ul  Um 
country  was  fertile  and  populcos.  It  was  eoa 
quered  by  Cyrus,  and  afterward  by  Alexander, 
both  of  whom  marked  the  extreme  limits  of 
their  advance  by  cities  on  tbe  Jaxartes,  Cyres-, 
chata  and  Alexandreschata.  After  the  Mace- 
donian conquest  it  was  subject  to  the  kings, 
first  of  Syria  and  then  of  Baotria,  till  it  waa 
overrun  by  tbe  barbarians.  The  natives  of  tbe 
country  were  a  wild,  warlike  people  of  tbo  great 
Arian  race,  resemtding  tbe  Baetrians  jo  dieit 
character  and  customs. 

SooDiiNus  (^oySiavoc),  was  one  of  tbe  ille- 
gitimate sons  of  Artaxerxes  I.  Longimanas. 
The  latter,  on  hia  death  in  B.C.  425.  was  suc- 
ceeded by  bis  legitimate  son  Xerxes  11.,  but  this 
monarch,  after  a  reign  of  only  two  iDonihs,  was 
murdered  by  Sogdianus,  who  now  became  king. 
Sogdianus,  however,  was  murdered  in  his  turn, 
after  a  reign  of  seven  months,  by  his  brother 
Ocbus.  Ochus  reigned  under  the  name  of  Da- 
rius II. 

SooDii  MoNTaa.    Vid.  Soodiani. 
Sol.    Vii.  Hklios. 

S5u  or  SoLOB  (ZoAot).  I.  (Ethnic,  £o/e«r, 
Solensis :  ruins  at  Mezttlu)^  a  city  on  tbe  coast 
of  Cilicia,  between  the  rivers  Lamus  and  Cyd- 
nus,  said  to  have  been  colonized  by  Argives  and 
Lydians  from  Rhodes.  It  wss  a  flourishing  city 
in  the  time  of  Alexander,  who  fined  its  people 
two  hundred  talents  for  their  adhesion  to  the 
Persians.  The  futy  was  destroyed  by  Tigranes, 
who  probably  transplanted  the  inhabitants  to  Ti- 
granocerta.  Pompe^  restored  the  city  after  his 
war  with  the  pirates,  and  peopled  it  with  tbo 
survivors  of  the  defeated  bands ;  and  from  tbis 
time  forth  it  was  called  Poupkiopous  {Uofo^ifi- 
ainoJuf).  It  wss  celebrated  in  literary  history 
as  the  birth-place  of  tlie  Stoic  philosopher  Chij- 
sippus,  of  the  eoinio  poet  PbitemoD,  and  of  the 
astronomeTBodpoet  Aratns.  Its  name  has  been 
curiously  perpetusted  in  tbe  grammatical  wwd 
toUciam  (solcecismus),  which  is  said  to  have 
been  first  applied  to  the  corrupt  dialect  of  Greek 
spoken  by  the  inhsbitants  of  this  city,  w,  as 
some  say,  of  Soli  in  Cyprus.— 3.  (Ethnic,  £^ 
Jmc'.  nunsat  jl/yora,intbflTBlleyof  &)faa),a 
considerable  sea-port  town  in  the  western  put 
of  the  northern  coast  of  Cyprus,  on  a  littlo  riv* 
er.  According  to  some,  it  was  a  colony  of  the 
Athenians,  while  others  ascribed  its  erecticmto 
a  native  prince  [Philocyprus]  acting  under  the 
advice  of  Solon,  and  otiiers  to  Solon  himself: 
the  last  account  is  doubtless  an  error.  It  had 
temples  of  lais  and  Venus  (Aphrodite)*  and  there 
were  mines  in  its  vicinity. 

SolicimTith,  a  town  in  Roman  Gemiany  (tbe 
Agri  Decuigates),  on  the  mountain  Pirus,  where 
ValentinRtn  gained  a  victory  oVer  the  Alemanni 
in  A.D.  369,  probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
modern  Heidelberg. 

SoLiMus,  C.  JuLiDs,  the  author  of  a  gni- 
graphical  compendium,  divided  into  fif^-aevea 
chapters,  oontaiping  a  brief  sketch  of  the  world 
as  known  to  the  anoients,  diversified  by  Ustw- 
icsl  notices,  remarks  on  tbe  origin,  habita,  n* 
ligious  rites,  and  social  condition  of  various  na- 
tions enumerated.  The  arrangement,  and  fre- 
quently the  very  words,  are  derivei^  from  tbe 
Natural  History  of  Pliny,  bnt  little  knowledgi; 
care,  or  judgment  is  dis^yed  in  tbe  selectina. 
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W«  know  DOthing  of  Solinas  himself,  bat  he 
muMt  bavj  lived  after  the  reign  cf  Alexander 
Severus  and  before  that  of  ConstRntine  He 
amy,  perhaps,  be  placed  about  A.D.  238.  We 
learn  from  the  first  of  two  prebtory  addresses, 
that  an  editran  of  the  work  bad  already  passed 
mto  circolaiion,  in  an  imperfnct  state,  withoat 
(he  wnsent  or  knowledge  of  the  author,  under 
the  appellation  Collectanea  Rerum  Memarabil- 
ium,  while  on  the  second,  revised,  corrected, 
and  published  bj  himself,  be  bmtowed  the  more 
ambitious  title  of  Polyhuior ;  and  hencu  we  find 
the  treatise  designated  in  sereral  MSS.  as  C. 
Julii  Solini  Grammatiei  Pdykittor  ab  ipto  editus 
ti  reeognihu.  The  most  notable  edition  is  that 
of  Salmasius,  published  at  Utrecht  in  1G89,  pre- 
fixed to  his  "  Plinianee  Exercitationes,"  the 
whole  forming  two  large  folio  volumes. 

[SoLis  Aqda  ('H^^ov  iiiop),  a  fountain  and 
stream  of  the  island  Paochea,  oO'the  coast  of 
Arabia  Felix.] 

Sous  Foxs.    Vid.  Oasis,  No.  B. 

Sous  LiCEis  i}Xfsvit  *He^foio),  a  lake  tii  the 
fbr  East,  from  which,  in  the  old  mythical  sys- 
tem of  the  world,  the  sun  rose  to  make  his  daily 
course  tbroa^^li  heaven.  Some  of  the  matter- 
of-fact  ezposiiurs  identified  it  with  the  Caspian 
Sea.  Another  lake  of  the  same  name  was  im- 
agined by  some  of  the  poets  in  the  fu  West, 
into  which  the  sun  sank  at  night. 

SoLis  MoHS.    Vid.  SoLois. 

SOL10  PROHomoRitjH  {iKfia  'HA/ovtepa:  now 
Rat  Anfir),  a  promontory  of  Arabia  Felix,  near 
the  middle  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

[SoLMissns  (So^/uo0dc).  a  mountain  of  Ionia, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  ^lesos.] 

SoLOE.    Vi4.  Soli. 

SfiLdis  (SoAoeif :  now  Cape  Cantht,  Arab.  Rat 
el  Houdik),  a  promontory  running  far  out  into 
the  sea,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  western 
coast  of  Mauretanta.  Herodotus  BclicTed  it 
to  be  the  westernmost  headland  of  all  Libya. 
Upon  it  was  a  Pbsnician  temple  of  Neptune 
(Poseidon).  The  later  seograidiers  under  the 
Romans  mention  a  Mok«  Sous  CHXtov  6pot), 
which  appears  to  be  the  same  spot,  its  name 
being  probably  a  corniptioa  of  the  Greek  name. 

SdLON  (£dXui'),  the  celebrated  Athenian  leg- 
islator, was  born  about  B.C.  638.  His  father 
Execestides  was  a  descendant  of  Godrus,  and 
his  mother  was  a  cousin  of  the  mother  of  Pisis- 
tratus.  ExeeesUdea  bad  seriously  crippled  his 
resources  by  a  too  prodigal  expenditure ;  and 
Solon  consequently  fonoa  it  either  necessary 
or  convenient  in  his  youth  to  betake  himself  to 
the  life  of  a  foreign  trader.  It  is  likely  enough 
that  while  necessity  compelled  him  to  seek  a 
livelihood  in  some  mode  or  other.hts active  and 
inquiring  spirit  led  him  to  select  that  parsoit 
which  would  furnish  the  amplest  means  for  its 
gratification.  Solon  early  distingaisbed  himself 
by  his  poetical  abilities.  His  first  efibsions 
were  in  a  somewhat  light  and  amatory  strain, 
which  afterward  gave  way  to  the  more  digni- 
fied and  earnest  purpose  of  inculcating  profound 
reflections  or  sage  advice.  So  widely,  indeed, 
did  his  repotation  spread,  that  be  was  ranked 
as  one  of  the  seven  aage»,  and  bis  name  ap- 
pears in  all  the  lists  of  the  seven.  The  occa- 
sion which  first  brought  Solon  prominently  for- 
ward as  an  actor  00  the  pfrfitical  stage  was  the 


contest  betn  een  Atiiens  and  Megara  rrspectmi 
the  possession  of  Salamis.  The  ill  success  of 
the  attempts  of  the  Athenians  to  make  them 
selves  masters  of  the  island,  bad  led  to  the  en 
actment  of  a  law  forbidding  the  writing  or  say 
ing  any  thing  to  urge  the  Athenians  to  ronliw 
the  contest.  Solon,  indignant  at  this  dishonor- 
able renunciation  of  their  claims,  hit  upon  the 
device  of  feigning  to  be  mad;  and,  causing  a 
report  of  his  condition  to  be  spread  over  the 
city,  he  rushed  into  the  agora,  and  there  recited 
a  short  elegiac  poem  of  one  hundred  lines,  in 
which  be  called  upon  the  Athenians  to  retriere 
their  disgrace  and  reconquer  the  lovely  ialmU. 
Pisislratus  (who,  bowcrn',  most  have  been  ex 
tremely  young  at  the  time)  came  to  fhe  sup-* 
port  of  his  kinsman  ;  the  pusillantmons  law  was 
rescinded,  war  was  declared,  and  Solon  himself 
appointed  to  conduct  it.  The  Megarians  were 
driven  out  of  the  island,  but  a  tedious  war  en- 
sued, which  was  finally  settled  by  the  arbitra- 
tion of  Sparta.  Both  parties  appealed,  in  so|>' 
port  of  their  claim,  to  the  authority  of  Homer ; 
and  it  was  currently  believed  in  antiquity  thai 
Solon  had  surreptitiously  inserted  the  line  (//., 
ii.,  658)  which  speaks  of  Ajax  as  ranging  his 
ships  witit  the  Athenians.  The  Spartans  de- 
cided in  &TOT  of  the  Athmians  about  B.G.6M. 
Solon  himself,  probably,  was  one  of  those  who 
received  grants  of  land  in  Salamis,  and  this  may 
acconnt  for  his  being  termed  a  Salaminlan. 
Soon  after  these  events  (about  685)  Solon  took 
a  leading  part  in  promoting  hostilities  on  behalf 
of  Delphi  against  Cirrha,  uid  was  the  mover  of 
the  decree  of  the  Amfdiictyons  bv  which  was 
was  declared.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
what  active  part  he  took  in  the  war.  Accord- 
ing to  a  common  story,  which,  however,  rests 
only  on  the  authority  of  a  late  writer,  Solon 
hastened  the  surrender  of  the  town  by  cansiog 
the  waters  of  the  Plistns  to  be  poisoned.  It 
was  about  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  this  war, 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  distracted  state  of 
Attica,  which  was  rent  by  civil  commotions, 
Solon  was  called  ppon  by  all  patties  to  mediate 
between  them,  and  alleviate  the  miseries  that 
prevailed.  He  was  chosen  archon  AM,  and  un- 
der that  legal  title  was  invested  with  unlimited 
power  for  adopting  such  measures  as  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  state  demanded.  In  fulfillment 
of  the  UoBl  iDlnisted  to  him,  80I0Q  addressed 
himself  to  the  relief  xsi  the  existing  distress. 
This  he  effected  with  the  greatest  discretion 
and  success  by  his  celebrated  ^Jutriemng  or- 
dinance {attaix^tia),  a  measure  consisting  of 
various  distinct  provisions,  calculated  to  re- 
lieve the  debtors  with  as  littie  infringement  as 
possible  on  the  claims  of  the  wealthy  creditors. 
The  detaUs  of  this  measure,  however,  are  in- 
Tolved  in  considerable  uncertainty.  We  know 
that  he  depreciated  the  coinage,  making  the 
mina  to  contain  one  hundred  dracbmte  insteaii 
of  seventy-three ;  that  is  to  say,  seventy-three 
of  the  old  draohme  produced  one  hundred  of 
the  new  coinage,  tn  which  obligations  wore  to 
be  discbsiged,  so  that  the  debttn-  saved  rather 
more  than  a  fourth  in  every  payment.  The 
success  of  the  Seisaehtheia  procured  for  Sokin 
such  confidence  and  popularity  that  be  was  fur- 
ther charged  with  the  task  of  entirely  remod- 
elling the  ooDsUtutton.  As  a  preliminary  ste^ 
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he  repealed  all  tbe  laws  of  Draco  except  those 
relating  to  bloodshed.  Our  limits  only  allow  us 
to  glance  at  the  priR<pipal  features  of  the  constitu- 
tion established  by  Solon.  ThU  constitution  was 
based  upon  tfae  timocratic  principle,  that  is,  the 
title  of  citizens  to  the  honors  and  offices  of  the 
state  was  regulated  bj  their  wealth.  All  tfae  cit- 
izens  were  distributed  into  four  classes.  The 
first  class  consisted  of  those  who  bad  an  an- 
nual income  of  at  least  five  hundred  medinini  of 
dry  or  liquid  produce(equal  to  five  hundred  drach- 
mte,  a  medimnns  being  reckoned  at  a  drachma), 
and  were  called  PeniacoaiontedimHi.  The  second 
class  consisted  of  those  whose  incomes  ranged 
between  three  hundred  and  five  hundred  medim- 
Qi  or  di^chmn,  and  were  called  Himeit  0ttmli, 
Inviii),  from  their  being  able  to  keep  a  horse, 
and  bound  to  perform  military  serrice  as  cav- 
alry. Hie  third  claas  coDsisted  of  tiiose  whose 
incomea  Taried  between  two  hundred  and  three 
hundred  medrmni  or  drachmn,  and  were  termed 
Zeugita  (^tvylrai).  The  fourth  class  included 
all  whose  property  fell  short  of  two  hundred 
medimni  or  drachmn,  and  bore  the  name  of 
Thttea.  The  first  three  classes  were  liable  to 
iirKt  taxation,  in  tiie  form  of  a  graduated  in- 
come tax.  A  iinct  tax,  however,  was  an  ex- 
tra(»dlnary,  u>d  not  an  annual  payment.  The 
fourth  dass  were  exempt  from  direct  taxes,  but 
of  course  they,  as  well  as  the  rest,  were  liable 
to  indirect  taxes.  To  Solon  was  ascribed  the 
institution  of  the  Boole  (jSovAq),  or  deliberative 
assembly  of  Four  Hnndred,  one  hundred  mem- 
bers being  elected  from  each  of  the  four  tribes. 
He  greatly  enlarged  the  functions  of  the  EceU- 
tia  {iKKX^ia),  wnioh  no  doubt  exieted  before 
his  time,  though  it  probably  possessed  scarcely 
more  power  than  the  assemblies  which  we  find 
described  in  the  Homeric  poems.  He  gave  it 
the  right  of  electing  the  arcbons  and  other  mag- 
istrates, and,  what  was  even  more  important, 
made  the  aiebons  and  magistnteB  aceonntaUe 
directly  to  it  when  their  year  of  office  was  ex- 
pired. He  also  gare  it  what  was  equivalent  to 
a  Teto  upon  any  proposed  me^ure  of  the  Boule, 
though  it  could  not  itself  originate  any  meaJlire. 
Besides  the  arrangement  of  the  general  political 
relations  of  the  people,  Solon  was  the  author  of 
a  great  varied  of  ipeoial  laws,  which  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  arranged  in  any  systematic 
manner.  Those  relating  to  debtors  and  credit- 
ors have  been  already  referred  to.  Several  had 
for  their  object  the  enconragement  of  trade  and 
manufactures.  Foreign  settlers  were  not  to  be 
naturalized  as  citizms  unless  they  carried  on 
arane  industrious  pursuit.  If  a  father  did  not 
teach  bis  son  some  trade  or  profession,  the  son 
waa  not  liable  to  maintain  hia  fother  in  his  old 
age.  The  coancO  of  Areopagoa  had  a  general 
power  to  punish  idleness.  Solon  forbade  tfae 
exportation  of  all  produce  of  the  Attic  soil  ex- 
cept olive  oil.  He  was  the  first  who  gave  to 
those  who  died  childless  the  power  of  disposing 
of  their  proper^  by  will.  He  enacted  several 
laws  relating  to  marriage,  especially  with  re- 
gard to  beiresaea.  The  rewards  which  he  ap- 
pointed to  be  given  to  victors  at  the  Olympie 
and  Isthmian  games  are  for  that  age  unusually 
large  (five  hundred  drachms  to  the  former  and 
one  hundred  to  the  latter).  One  of  the  most 
onriois  of  his  regul^ions  was  that  which  de- 


nounced  atimia  avainst  any  citizen  who.  on  tlu 
outbreak  of  a  sedition,  remained  neutral.  The 
laws  of  Solon  were  inscribed  on  wooden  rollers 
(£f  ovcf)  and  triangular  tablets  {KvpStt^),  and  irare 
set  up  at  first  in  the' Acropolis,  afterward  in  the 
Prytaneum.  The  Athenians  were  also  indebt- 
ed to  Solon  for  some  rectification  of  the  calen 
dar.  It  is  said  that  Solon  exacted  from  the 
people  a  solemn  oath,  that  they  would  observe 
his  laws  without  alteratiim  for  a  certain  space 
—ten  years  according  to  Herodotus— one  hnnd 
red  years  according  to  other  accoouta.  It  is  re- 
lated that  he  was  himself  aware  that  he  had 
been  compelled  to  leave  many  imperfectioos  in 
his  system  and  code.  He  is  said  to  have  spoken 
of  his  laws  as  being  not  the  best,  but  the  best 
which  the  Athenians  would  have  received. 
After  he  had  completed  bis  task,  being,  we  are 
told,  greatly  annoyed  and  troubled  by  those  who 
came  to  him  with  all  binds  of  complaints,  sug- 
gestions, or  criticisms  about  his  laws,  io  order 
that  he  might  not  himself  have  to  propose  any 
change,  he  absented  himself  from  Athens  for 
ten  years,  after  he  had  obtained  the  oath  above 
referred  to.  He  first  visited  Egypt,  and  from 
thence  proceeded  to  Cyprus,  where  be  was  re- 
ceived with  great  dietinction  by  Philoiiypnia, 
king  of  the  little  town  of  ^pea.  Solon  per 
suaded  the  king  to  remove  from  the  old  site, 
and  build  a  new  town  on  the  plain.  The  new 
settlement  was  called  Soli,  in  honor  of  the  illus- 
trious visitor.  He  iff  further  said  to  hare  visit- 
ed Lydia  ;  and  his  interview  with  Crcesus  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  atones  in  antiqinty. 
Vid.  Caixsos.  During  the  absence  of  Sokm  the 
old  dissensions  were  renewed,  and  abntty  aftet 
his  arrival  at  Athens,  the  supreme  power  was 
seized  by  Pisistratus.  The  tyrant,  after  his 
usurpation,  is  said  to  have  paid  considerable 
court  to  Solon,  and  on  various  occasions  to  have 
solicited  UUi  advice,  which  Solon  did  not  with- 
hold. Solon  probably  died  about  868,  two  yeaia 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  constitnUon,  at  the 
age  of  eighty.  There  was  a  story  current  in 
antiquity  that,  by  his  own  directions,  bis  ashes 
were  collected  and  scattered  round  the  island 
of  Salamis.  Of  the  poems  of  3oloo  several 
fragments  remain.  They  do  not  indicate  any 
great  degree  of  imaginative  power,  bat  their 
style  is  vigorous  ud  simple.  Those  that  were 
called  forth  by  special  emeiiKeDoies  aroear  ta 
have  i>een  maraed  by  no  sroalfdegree  oreneigy. 
The  fragments  of  these  poems  are  incorporated 
in  the  collections  of  the  Greek  gnomic  poets ; 
and  there  is  also  a  separate  edition  of  them  by 
Bach,  Lugd.  Bat.,  I62fi. 

[SoLOKios  Cahpcs,  a  tract  of  the  Lanuviai 
district  in  Latiom.  Dionysioa  of  Halioamaasaa 
qieaks  of  an  Etruscan  city  named  Solomim, 
from  which  Romulus  received  aid  in  bis  war 
with  the  Sabines.] 

[SoLoaivs  MoNB,  a  mountain  range  of  Hi^- 
nia,  commencing  at  the  sources  of  the  BKtis, 
and  stretching  in  a  southern  direction.  It  foim- 
ed  in  a  part  of  ita  ooorae  Uie  boundary  between 
Tarraeonensis  and  Bctica.] 

SiSLfis  {XokoS^,  -mvTOf,  contraction  of  SoUnr: 
%o3ktrrtvo{),  called  SoLdirruii  (Solenttnus)  bylbs 
Romans,  an  ancient  town  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Sicily,  between  Panormus  and  Therme. 

[[SoLYoiA  (SoAv/cM,  now  Galataki),  a  amal 
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place  in  the  Coiinthian  tflnitor;  on  SqAv/ho; 
A<ffBc,  twelve  itadia  from  the  coast  of  the  Bay 
of  Cenchre* :  Nieias  hen  defeated  a  body  of 
CoriDtbian  troops  io  the  Peloponoesian  war.] 

SdLf  Ml  (ru  ^Xvfia).  I.  (Now  Takttdu-Dagh) 
the  mountain  ranee  which  nina  parallel  to  the 
eastero  coast  of  Lyeia,  and  is  a  southern  con- 
tinuation of  Mount  Climax.  Sometimes  tlie 
whole  range  ia  called  Climax,  and  the  name  of 
Solyma  is  gtren  to  its  highest  peak. — ^8.  Another 
name  of  JaBDAALaii. 

Sficfn.    Vid.  Ltcijl. 

SoHinrs  (iirvof),  the  personifioation  and  god 
of  Sleep,  is  described  as  a  brother  of  Death 
(^avorur,  taort),  aod  as  a  son  of  Night.  In 
worlcs  of  art,  Sleep  and  Death  are  represented 
alike  as  two  youths,  sleeping  or  holding  iarert- 
ed  torohea  in  their  hands.    VuL  Moas. 

Somlirs  (now  bonao),  a  rirer  in  Venetia,  in 
the  north  of  Italy,  rising  In  the  Oamie  Alpa,  and 
falling  into  the  Sinoa  Tergeatimu  east  of  Aqni- 
teia. 

[SonuB  (£(ji>of,  now  Son,  So/u,  or  Smed},  a 
large  tributary  of  the  Ganges,  on  the  right  side ; 
at  the  jaoction  of  this  river  with  the  Ganges, 
Palibotbra  was  sitaated.] 

[SopATcR  (Zuirarpdc).  1-  One  of  the  generals 
eleated  by  the  Syracusans  on  the  murder  of 
Hieronymus  in  B.C.  31S. — S.  A  general  of  Phil- 
ip V.  of  Macedonia,  crossed  over  to  Africa  in 
B.C.  203  with  a  body  of  foar  thousand  troops  to 
assist  the  Cartbaginiana.  He  was  taken  pris* 
uner  by  the  Romans  with  many  of  his  aoldiera. 
3.  An  Acamantan,  the  oommander  of  Philip's 
garrison  at  Chalcla,  was  slain  with  most  of  his 
troops  in  B.C.  800. — 4.  One  of  the  generals  of 
Perseus,  slain  in  battle  with  the  Romans  in 
B.C.  171. — 6.  A  natire  of  Halioyte  in  Sicily,  a 
man  of  wealth  and  coosideration^  condemned 
by  Verres. — 6.  Chief  magistrate  (pronf  onu)  of 
'^Ddaris  in  Siolly,  a  witness  against  Verres, 
who  had  treated  him  with  indigni^.] 

S^plTsa  (Sun-arpof).  1 .  Of  Paphos,  a  writer 
of  parody  and  barlesqne  (^^vapoypadoc),  who 
Sourished  from  B.C.  3S8  to  383. — 3.  Of  Apamea, 
a  distinguished  sophist,  the  head  for  some  time 
of  the  school  of  Plotinos,  waa  a  disciple  of  lam- 
blichaa,  after  whose  death  (before  A.D.  830)  he 
went  to  Constantino!^.  Here  he  enjoyed  the 
fovor  and  personal  friendship  of  Constantino, 
who  afterward,  however,  put  him  to  death  (be- 
tween A.D.  380  and  387),  from  the  motive,  as 
was  alleged,  of  giving  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of 
his  own  conversion  to  Christianity.  There  are 
several  grammatical  and  rhetorical  works  ex- 
tant under  the  name  of  Sopater,  but  the  best 
critics  ascribe  these  to  a  younger  Sopater,  men- 
tioned below.— 8.  The  yonnge"  aoirtilat,  of  Apa- 
mea or  of  Alexandrea,  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
about  two  hundred  years  later  than  the  former. 
Besides  his  extant  works  already  alluded  to, 
Photius  has  preserved  an  extract  of  a  work  en- 
titled the  HistoriaU  Extraett  {iiAoy^),  Which  con- 
tained a  vast  Tariety  of  facta  ana  fipLanta,  ool- 
/ected  tnm  s  great  number  of  aathors.  The 
remaina  of  his  rhetorical  works  are  contained 
in  Wall's  Rhetoret  Graei. 

[SopHAHKTOB  (Sof ofvrrof),  a  native  of  Stym- 
phalus  in  Arcadia,  who  joined  Cyrus  the  youn- 
ger in  hia  expediUon  against  Artaxerxes  with 
«n«  thoasand  heavy-anned  men.   He  ia  called 


by  Xemphon  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  gecer^la^ 
and  waa  deputed  to  meet  Ariaus  and  Uie  l*cr 
aians  after  the  treacherous  aeixnre  of  Clearchut 
and  his  companions.  On  Uie  arrival  of  the 
Greeks  at  Cotyora,  Sophnoetaa  waa  fined  for 
his  negligence  in  allowing  part  of  the  cargoes 
of  the  vessels,  which  brought  the  old  men, 
women,  and  children  from  Irapexua,  to  be  pil- 
fered. In  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  Sophaenetus 
ia  quoted  four  times  as  author  of  a  Kipov  'Avd- 
6aaic,  and  Miiller  supposes  him  to  be  the  same 
with  the  general  of  Cyrus.  Vid.  Holler,  Hiat. 
Grac.  Fragm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  74.] 

[SopHiKsa  (Zu^viif),  an  Athenian,  of  t^e 
deme  Decelea,  slew  in  single  combat  Euryba- 
tes,  the  leader  of  the  thousand  Argives  sent  to 
aid  the  ^ginetans  against  the  Athenians  in 
B.C.491.  At  the  baule  ofPlatme,  be  diatin- 
gnished  himself  by  hia  valor  above  all  hia  coun- 
trymen. He  wds  slain  ii  battle,  while  engaged 
in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  C4^nize  Ampbi- 
polis  in  B.C.  466.] 

SoPHEKE  (Su^Ti^,  later  2u^avi7V^),  a  district 
of  Armenia  Major,  lying  between  the  ranges  of 
Antitaunis  and  Masius ;  separated  from  Meli- 
tene  in  Armenia  Minor  by  the  Euphrates,  from 
Mesopotamia  by  the  Antitaurus,  and  from  the 
eastern  part  of  Armenia  Major  by  the  Rivei 
Nymphius.  In  the  time  of  the  Greek  kings  of 
Syria,  it  formed,  together  with  the  adjacent  dia-  • 
trict  of  Acilisene,  an  independent  western  Ar- 
menian kingdom,  which  was  aubdued  and  united 
to  the  rest  of  Armenia  by  Ti^nes. 

SdPBtLos  (2<&^tAof),  a  comic  poet  of  the  mid- 
dle ramedy,  was  a  native  of  Sicyon  or  of  Thebes* 
and  flourished  about  B.C.  348.  [A  few  frag- 
ments remain  of  his  ptays,  collected  inMeineke's 
Comic.  Grac.  Fragm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  794-6, edit,  min.] 

[Sonucus.    Vid.  SopROOLEa.] 

SdraSbLBs  (So^^^f).  1.  The  celebrated 
tragic  poet,  was  bom  st  Colonna,  a  vOtege  little 
more  than  a  nOe  to  the  northwest  of  Athens, 
B.C.  4S&.  He  was  thirty  years  younger  than 
.£schylus,  and  fifteen  years  older  than  Euripi- 
des. His  father's  name  was  Sophilus  or  Sophil- 
luB,  of  whose  condition  in  life  we  know  nothing 
for  certain ;  but  it  is  clear  that  Sophocles  re- 
ceived an  educatim  not  inferior  to  that  of  the 
sons  of  Uie  most  distinguished  citizens  of 
Athens.  To  both  of  the  two  leading  branches 
of  Greejt  education,  music  and  gymnastics,  he 
was  carefully  trained,  and  in  both  he  gained  the 
prize  of  a  garland.  Of  the  skill  which  he  had 
attained  in  music  and  dancing  in  his  sixteenth 
year,  and  of  the  perfection  of  his  bodily  form, 
we  have  conclusive  evidence  in  the  Ihet  that, 
when  the  Athenians  were  asaemUed  in  solemk 
festival  around  the  trophy  which  they  had  set 
up  in  Salamis  to  celebrate  their  victory  over  the 
fieet  of  Xerxes,  Sophocles  waa  chosen  to  lead, 
naked  and  with  lyre  in  hand,  the  chorus  which 
danced  about  the  trophy,  and  sang  the  songs  of 
triumph,  480.  His  first  appearance  as  a  dram- 
atist took  idace  in  468,  nnder  peculiarly  inter- 
esting circumstances ;  not  onqr  fmn  fact 
that  Sophocles,  at  the  age  of  twenty-teven, 
came  forward  as  the  rival  of  the  veteran  .fschy 
lus,  whose  supremacy  had  been  maintained  dur 
ing  an  entire  generation,  but  also  from  the  char 
acter  of  the  judges.  The  solemnities  of  the  . 
Great  DionTsia  were  rendered  more  imposing 
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by  n.e  o  lasi.in  of  the  return  of  Cinaon  from  his 
expedition  to  Scyros,  bringin^f  with  him  the 
twines  of  Theseus.  Public  expectation  was  so 
excited  respecting  tiie  approacbiDg  dramatic 
contest,  und  party  feeling  ran  bo  high,  tliat  Ap- 
Bcphion,  the  arcbon  eponymns,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  appoint  the  judges,  had  not  yet  ventured 
to  proceed  to  the  final  act  of  drawing  the  lots 
for  their  election,  when  Ciroon,  with  hia  nine 
colleagues  in  the  command,  having  eotered  the 
theatre,  the  archon  detaioed  tbem  at  the  attar, 
and  administered  to  them  the  oath  appointed 
lor  the  judges  in  the  dramatic  contests.  Their 
decision  was  in  favor  of  Sophoclee,  who  re- 
ceived the  first  prize;  the  second  only  being 
awarded  to  ^schylus,  who  was  so  mortified  at 
his  defeat  that  he  left  Atbens  aad  retired  to 
Sicily.  From  thl«  epoeb  Sophocles  held  the 
supremacy  of  the  AtheBian  stage,  until  a  fonni- 
dable  rival  arose  in  Earipldea,  who  gained  the 
first  prixe  for  the  first  time  in  441.  The  year 
4«0  is  a  most  important  era  in  the  poet's  life. 
1(1  the  spring  of  that  year  he  brought  out  the 
earliest  of  his  extant  dramas,  the  ^ntifoiu,  a 
play  which  gave  the  Athenians  such  satiafactioUi 
especially  on  account  of  the  political  wisdom  it 
displayed,  that  they  appointed  him  one  of  the 
ten  Mtraugi,  of  whom  Pericles  was  the  chief,  in 
the  war  against  Samoa.  It  would  seem  that  in 
this  war  Sophocles  neither  obtained  nor  sought 
for  any  military  reputation:  he  is  represented 
as  good-humoredly  repeating  the  judgment  of 
Pericles  coaeerning  him,  that  be  understood 
the  making  of  poetiy,  but  not  the  commanding 
of  an  army.  The  Amily  diasedsioos  which 
troubled  his  last  years  are  connected  with  a 
well-known  and  beautiful  story.  His  family 
consisted  of  two  sons,  lopbon,  the  oflhpring  of 
Nicostrate,  who  was  a  free  Athenian  woman, 
and  AristoD,  his  son  by  Tbeoris  of  Sicyon ;  and 
AristoD  had  a  ion  named  Sophocles,  for  wbom 
his  grandfather  showed  the  greatest  afibction. 
lophon,  who  was  by  the  laws  of  Athens  his 
Other's  rightful  heir,  jealous  of  his  love  for  the 
yoQog  SophocleSt  and  apprehending  that  Sopho- 
cles purposed  to  bestow  upon  his  grandson  a 
large  proportion  of  bis  property,  is  said  to  have 
■ommoned  hia  father  before  w  Hiratores,  who 
seem  to  have  had  a  sort  of  jarisdictioD  in  family 
affairs,  on  the  charge  that  his  mind  was  afi'ect- 
cd  by  old  age.  sAs  his  only  reply,  Sophocles 
exclaimed,  "  If  I  am  Sophocles,  1  am  not  beside 
myself ;  and  if  I  am  beside  myself,  I  am  not 
Sophocles  ;"  and  then  be  read  from  his  (Ediptu 
at  Colonuv,  which  was  lately  written,  but  not  yet 
brought  out,  the  magnificent  paro«Io«,  beginning, 

whereupon  the  judges  at  once  dismissed  the 
case,  and  rebuked  lopbon  for  his  nndutiful  con- 
duct. Sophocles  forgave  his  son,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  reconciliation  was  referred  to  in 
the  lines  of  tbe  (Edipu  tU  Cotonut,  where  Antig- 
one pleads  with  her  Hither  to  forgive  Folyni- 
eea,  as  other  fhtbera  had  been  •noticed  to  fat- 
give  their  had  children  (r.  1103,  foil.).  Sopho- 
cles died  soon  afterward  in  406,  in  hia  ninetieth 
year.  All  the  various  accounts  of  bis  death 
and  funeral  are  of  a  fictitious  and  poetical  com- 
,  plexioo.  According  to  some  writers,  he  was 
fthoked  by  a  grape ;  aootber  writer  related  that 
aw 


in  a  puoli  ■  recitation  of  the  Antigone  be  sosunk. 
ed  bis  voice  so  long  without  a  pause  tha^ 
through  tbe  weakness  of  extreme  age,  he  lust 
his  breath  and  his  life  together;  while  others 
ascribed  his  death  to  excessive  joy  2t  obtaining 
a  victory.  By  the  universal  consent  of  the  best 
critics,  both  of  ancient  and  of  modrrn  times,  the 
tragedies  of  Sophocles  are  the  perfection  of  the 
Greek  drama.  The  subjects  and  style  of  Sopho- 
cles are  human,  while  those  of  ^sohylus  are 
easentiallj  heroic.  The  latter  excite  terror, 
pity,  and  admiration,  as  we  view  them  at  a  dis- 
tance; the  former  bring  those  same  feelings 
home  to  the  heart,  with  tbe  addition  of  sympa* 
thy  and  self-application.  No  individual  human 
being  can  imagine  himself  in  the  position  of 
PrometheoB,  or  derive  a  personal  warning  ittim 
tbe  crimes  and  fate  of  Clytemnestia ;  bu*  everr 
one  can,  in  feeling,  share  the  self-devotion  of 
Antigone  in  giving  np  her  life  at  the  cau  iti 
fraternal  piety,  and  the  calmness  wbien  cmne 
over  the  spirit  of  CEdipus  when  he  is  reconcile!, 
to  the  gods.  In  ^Eschylus,  the  sufferers  are  ihe 
victims  ofan  inexorable  destiny;  but  Sophocles 
brings  more  prominently  into  view  those  faults 
of  their  own,  which  form  one  elemeat  of  the 
destiny  of  which  they  are  the  victims,  and  is 
more  intent  upon  inculcating,  as  tbe  lesson 
taught  by  their  woes,  that  wise  calmness  and 
moderation,  in  desires  and  actions,  in  prosperity 
and  adversity,  which  the  Greek  poets  aad  phi- 
losophers celebrate  under  the  name  of  au^poa^^. 
On  the  other  hand,  be  never  descends  to  that 
level  to  which  Ettriptdea  hroogU  down  the  art, 
tbe  exhibition  of  human  passion  and  sDSeriog 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  exciting  emotion  in  the 
spectators,  apart  from  a  moral  end.  The-  dif- 
ference between  the  two  poets  is  illustrated  by 
tbe  saying  of  Sophocles,  that  *■  he  himself  rep- 
resented men  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  Euripides 
exhibited  tbem  as  they  are."  liie  number  of 
^vs  ascribed  to  Sophoctes  was  one  bnndred 
and  thirty.  He  contended  not  only  with  JE^ 
chylus  and  Euripides,  but  also  with  Cbarilos, 
Aristiaa,  Agathon,  and  other  poets,  among  wbom 
was  his  own  son  lophon  ;  and  he  carried  ofi*tbe 
first  prize  twenty  or  twenty-four  times,  frequent 
ly  the  second,  and  never  the  third.  It  n  re- 
markable, as  proving  his  growing  activi^  and 
success,  that  of  his  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
dramas,  eighty-one  were  brought  out  after  his 
fifty-fourth  year,  and  also  that  all  his  extant 
dramas,  which  of  course,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
grammarians,  were  his  best,  belong  to  this  latiei 
period  of  bis  life.  The  seven  extant  tragedies 
were  probably  brought  out  in  the  fullowing 
chronological  order :  Antigone^  EUctrt,  TrMlam- 
ia,  (Ediput  Tyramau,  Ajax,  Philoctttet,  (EUpu 
at  Colonut :  the  last  of  these  was  brought  out, 
after  the  death  of  tbe  poet,  by  his  grandson. 
Of  the  numerous  editions  of  Sophocles,  the 
most  useful  one  for  the  ordinary  student  is  that 
by  Wunder,  Gothie  et  Erfurdt,  1831-1846,3  vols 
Svo.  [Four  parts  havd  reached  a  second  edi- 
tion, began  1839 ;  and  the  other  three  a  third. 
A  useful  edition,  comprising  most  of  Wunder't 
notes  .in  English,  was  published  by  Mitchell, 
London,  I84I-4,  2  vols.  Svo :  a  full  and  leant 
ed  commentary  on  Sophocles  is  contained  in 
Ellendt's  Lexicon  Sophocleum,  Konigsberg,  1835^ 
3  vols-  Svo.]— S.  Son  of  Ariaton  and  gratulsoa 
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5UPH0NISBA. 

Jl  iliu  eltler  Sophocles,  was  also  &n  Athenian 
trailic  poet.  The  love  of  his  grandfather  toward 
him  has  beer:  already  mentioned.  In  401  he 
lirought  ont  the  <EHipv9  at  Colmtu  of  his  grand- 
father ;  but  he  di4t  not  begin  to  exhibit  bis  own 
dramas  till  396  —[3.  An  Athenian  orator,  whose 
(iraiion  for  Euetemon  is  qnoted  by  Aristotle. 
Rahnken  supposea  that  he  is  the  same  aa  the 
Stiphociles  mentioned  by  Xenophon  as  one  of 
the  Tliirty  Tyrants.] 

SoPHONtaBA,  daughter  of  the  Cartbagioian 
general  Hasdmbal,  the  son  of  Cisco.  She  had 
been  betrothed  by  her  father,  at  a  rery  early 
age,  to  the  Nuniidian  prince  Masiniasa  ;  but,  at 
a  subsequent  period,  Hasdrubal  being  desirous 
to  gain  over  Syphax,  the  rival  monarch  of  Nu- 
midia,  to  the  Carthaginian  alliance,  offered  him 
the  band  of  fais  daughter  in  marriage.  The 
beauty  and  accomplishments  of  Sophooisba  pre- 
▼ailed  over  the  influence  of  Scipio:  Syphax 
married  ber,  and  became  the  zealous  supporter 
and  ally  of  Carthage.  Sophooisba,  on  her  part, 
was  assiduous  in  her  endeavors  to  secure  his 
adherence  to  the  cause  of  ber  countrymen. 
After  the  defeat  of  Syphax,  and  the  capture  of 
his  capital  city  of  Cirta  by  Masinissa,  Sophonis- 
ba  fell  into  hands  of  the  eonqaeror,  upon 
whom,  however,  her  beauty  exercised  so  pow- 
erful an  influence  that  he  determined  to  marry 
ber  himself.  Their  nuptials  were  accordingly 
celebrated  without  delay,  hut  Scipio  (who  was 
apprehensive  lest  she  should  exercise  the  same 
iofluence  over  Masinissa  which  ebe  had  pre- 
viously done  over  Syphax)  refused  to  ratify  thie 
arrangement,  and,  upbraiding  Masinissa  with 
his  weakness,  insisted  on  the  immediate  sur- 
render of  the  princess.  Unable  to  resist  this 
command,  the  Numidian  king  spared  her  the 
humiliation  of  captivity  by  sending  her  a  bowl 
of  poison,  which  she  drank  without  hesitation, 
and  thns  put  an  end  to  her  own  life. 

SdPHxftir  (Su^pov),  of  Syracnee,  was  the  prin- 
oipij  writer  of  that  apecies  of  composition  call- 
ed the  Mime  {jit/iof),  which  waa  one  of  the  nu- 
merous varieties  of  the  Dorian  Comedy.  He 
flourished  about  B.C.  460-420.  When  Sophron 
is  called  the  inventor  of  mimes,  the  meaning  is, 
that  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  literary  com- 
position a  species  of  amusement  which  the 
Greeks  of  Sicily,  who  were  pre-eminent  for 
broad  humor  and  merriment,  had  practiced  from 
time  immemorial  at  their  public  festivala,  and 
the  nature  of  which  was  very  similar  to  the 
Spartan  DeiceUtla.  Such  mimetic  perform- 
ances prevailed  tbroughont  the  Dorian  states 
under  various  names.  One  feature  of  the  Mimes 
of  Sophron,  which  fiuined  a  marked  distinction 
between  them  and  comic  poetry,  was  the  na- 
ture of  iheir  rhythm.  There  is,  however,  some 
difficulty  in  determining  whether  they  were  in 
mere  prose,  or  in  minted  poetry  and  prose,  or 
ill  prose  with  a  peculiar  rhythmical  movement, 
but  no  metrlual  arrangement.  With  regard  to 
the  ffubstance  of  these  compositions,  their  char- 
acter, so  far  aa  ft  can  be  ascertained,  appears 
to  have  been  ttfaeal;  that  Is,  the  scenes  repre- 
sented were  those  of  ordinary  life,  and  tbe  lan- 
guage employed  was  intended  to  bring  out  more 
clearly  the  characters  of  the  persons  exhibited 
in  those  scenes,  not  only  for  the  amusement, 
but  also  for  tbe  instmctioo  of  the  speotators. 


SORDICB. 

Plalo  was  a  great  admirer  of  Sophron,  and  ttic 
philosopher  is  said  to  have  been  tbe  first  who 
made  tbe  Mimes  known  at  Athens.  The  se- 
rious purpotie  which  was  aimed  at  in  tbe  works 
of  Sophron  was  always,  as  in  the  Attio  Com- 
edy, clothed  under  a  sportive  form ;  and  it  can 
easily  be  imagined  that  sometimes  the  lattei 
element  prevailed,  even  to  the  extent  of  ob- 
scenity, as  the  extant  fragments  and  the  paral- 
lel of  tlie  Attic  Comedy  combine  to  prove.  Tb^ 
beat  collection  of  tbe  fragments  of  Sophron  is 
by  Abrens,  De  Graea  langua  DuUeeiit. 

SOPHBONIECDS.      Yid.  SOCBATES. 

[So?HBosi?KB  (Su^poffin^),  daughter  of  Dio- 
nysius  tbe  elder  and  of  Aristomacne,  tbe  sister 
of  Dion,  was  married  to  her  balf-brother,  the 
younger  Dionysius.]  * 

SoPBUs,  p.  SsHPR&Htns,  tribune  of  the  pleba 
B.C.  810,  and  eoosal  804,  is  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  earliest  jurists,  and  is  said  to  have  owed 
his  name  of  Sopbus  or  Wise  to  his  great  merits. 

SoPiAK«  (now  FinfMreJun),  a  town  in  Pan- 
nonia  Inferior,  on,the  road  from  Mursa  to  Vin- 
dobooa,  tbe  birth-place  of  the  Emperor  Max- 
iminuB. 

[SopSlis  {i6itoXts).  1.  Son  of  llermodorus, 
commanded  tbe  Ampbipolttan  cavalry  in  the 
army  of  Alexander,  in  the  battle  against  tbe 
Triballians,  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Lyginus,  in  B.C. 
335 ;  he  also  commanded  a  troop  of  horse  at 
the  battle  of  Arbela  in  331. — 2.  A  distinguished 
painter,  flourished  at  Rome  in  the  middle  of  the 
first  century  B.C.,  and  is  said  by  Cicero  to  have 
been  the  bead  of  a  school  of  paintera.] 

SoBA.  1.  (Soranua:now  Sora),  a  town  in 
Latium,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  River  Ltris. 
and  north  of  Arpinum,  with  a  strongly-fortified 
citadel.  It  was  tbe  most  northerly  town  of  the 
Yolsci  in  I^tium,  and  afterward  joined  tbe  Sam- 
nites;  but  it  was  conquered  by  tbe  i^omans, 
and  was  twice  colonised  by  them,  since  'he  in- 
habitants hai  destroyed  the  first  body  a'  col- 
onists. Therj  are  still  remains  of  the  p&*yg- 
onal  walls  of  the  ancient  town. — S.  A  town  in 
Paphlagonia  of  uncertain  site. 

SoBACTB  (now  Monte  di  S.  Oreste),  a  celebra- 
ted mountain  in  Etniria,  in  tbe  territory  of  the 
Falisci,  near  the  Tiber,  aboat  twenty-four  miles 
from  Rome,  but  the  summit  of  which,  frequent- 
ly covered  with  anow,  was  clearly  visible  from 
the  city.  {Videt  «/  alia  tlet  atve  candidum  So- 
racte,  Hor.,  Com.,  f.,  9.)  The  whole  mountain 
was  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  on  its  summit  was  a 
temple  of  this  god.  At  the  festival  of  Apollo, 
celebrated  on  this  mountain,  the  worshippers 
passed  over  burning  embers  without  receiving 
any  Injury.  (Viig-i  JBh.,  zl,  78fi,  »eq.) 

SoBiHvs.  1.  A  Sabine  divinity,  usually  iden- 
tified with  Apollo,  worshipped  on  Mount  So- 
racte.  Vid.  Sobactb.— 3.  The  name  of  several 
physicians,  of  whom  the  most  celebrated  seems 
to  have  been  a  native  of  Ephesus,  and  to  have 
practiced  bis  profession  first  at  Alexandrea,  and 
aftenrard  at  Rome,  in  tiie  rdgns  of  Trajan  and 
Hadrian,  A.D.  98-138.  There  are  several  med* 
ical  works  still  extant  under  the  name  of  Sora- 
nus,  but  whether  they  were  written  by  tbe  na- 
tive of  Ephesus  can  not  be  determined. 

SokdIcb  (now  Etang  de  laucate),  a  lake  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees 
formed  by  the  River  Sordia- 
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SoBDONEs  or  SoBDi,  z  Small  people  id  Gallia 
Narbonensia,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  whose 
chief  towD  was  Ruscino. 

[Soau  ^ALLA,  a  favorite  of  Agrippina,  the 
wiJow  of  Germanicus,  was  involved  ia  tlie 
charge  of  treason  against  her  husband  C.  Siliua, 
ind  sent  into  exile  by  Tiberias.] 

SosiBiaa  (Sool6to{),  a  distinguished  Tvaeeds- 
monian  grammarian,  wbo  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (about  B.C.  251),  and 
•ras  contemporary  with  Callimachus. 

[SosicLEs  (lufftsX^f),  a  Corinthian  deputy  to 
the  congress  which  had  in  consideratioa  the 
rcatoration  of  Hippias  to  the  tyranaj  of  Athens. 
His  earnest  opposition  to  that  measure  induced 
the  allies  to  abandon  the  project.] 

SosIoiMBS  (Zuatyiv^t),  the  peripatetic  phi- 
losopher,  was  the  astronomer  employed  by  Ju- 
lios  Caesar  to  superintend  the  correction  of  the 
calendar  (B.C.  46).  He  is  called  an  Egyptian, 
but  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  an  Alexao- 
drean  Greek.    Vid.  Diet,  of  Antiq.,  art.  Calbk- 

DARICK. 

SosIphXkis  (Su<nfi»n)t  aon  of  Sosicles 
of  Syracuse,  was  one  of  the  seven  tragedians 
who  were  called  the  Tragic  Pleiad.  He  was 
born  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Philip,  and  flour- 
ished B.C.  284.  [A  few  fragments  remain,  col- 
lected in  Wagner's  Tragic.  Gresc.  Fragm.,  p. 
167-8.] 

[SoBifl  (SHati),  a  Syracusan,  who  joined  Cy- 
rus the  younger  with  three  hundred  Greek  mer- 
cenaries.] 

SobIthSus  l2ual9coi),  of  Syracuse  or  Athens, 
or  Alexandres  in  the  Troad,  was  a  distinguished 
tragic  poet,  one  of  the  Tragic  Pleiad,  and  the 
antagonist  of  the  tragic  poet  Homer.  He  flonr- 
isbed  aboQt  B.C.  384.  [The  fragments  of  bis 
tragedies  are  collected  in  Wagner's  Tragic. 
Orae.  Fragm.,  p.  149-158.] 

SosTns.  I.  C,  quaestor  B.C.  66,  and  praetor 
49.  He  was  afterward  one  of  Antony's  princi- 
pal lieutenants  in  the  East.  He  was  ai^oioted 
by  Aatony,  in  38,  governor  of  Syria  and  Cilieia 
in  the  place  of  Ventidins.  Like  his  predeo<»- 
sor  in  the  government,  he  carried  on  the  mil- 
itary operations  in  his  province  with  great  sue 
cess.  In  37  he  advani^ed  against  Jerusalem 
along  with  Herod,  and  after  hard  fighting  be- 
came master  of  the  city,  and  placed  Herod  upon 
the  throne.  In  return  lor  these  services,  An- 
tony obtained  for  Sosins  the  honor  of  a  triumph 
in  34,  and  the  consulship  in  32.  Sostus  com- 
manded the  left  wing  of  Antony's  fleet  at  the 
battle  of  Actium.  He  was  afterward  pardoned 
by  Octavianus,  at  the  intercession  of  L.  Arrun- 
tius.— 8.  The  name  of  two  brothers  (Sosii), 
hDokseliera  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Horace. 
They  were  probably  freednnn,  perhaps  of  the 
Sosiua  mentioned  above. 

SospltA,  that  Is,  the  "  saving  goddess,"  was 
a  surname  of  Juno  at  Lanuvium  and  at  Rome, 
in  both  of  which  places  she  had  a  temple.  Her 
worship  was  very  ancient  in  Latium,  and  was 
transplanted  from  Lanuvium  to  Rome. 

SosTHENBB  (Su(70^i^{),  B  Macedonian  ofScer 
of  noble  birth,  who  obteined  the  snpreme  di- 
rectioa  of  afl!hirs  during  the  period  of  ooofusion 
which  followed  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  He 
defeated  the  Gauls  in  280.  He  is  included  by 
ttat  cbronologers  among  the  kings  of  Macedo- 
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nia,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  wbetti>}t  he  ever  4» 
sumed  the  royal  title. 

SosTRATua  (SuoT^aT-af),  the  name  of  at  least 
four,  if  not  Ave,  Grecian  artists,  who  have  beer* 
frequently  coofouaded  with  one  another.  1.  A 
statuary  in  bronze,  the  sister's  son  of  Pytbago* 
ras  of  Rhegiam,  and  his  disciple,  flouriahed 
about  B.C.  424.— 2.  Of  Chios,  ibe  instructor  of 
Pantias,  flourisned  about  B.C.  400. — 3.  A  atat 
uary  in  bronze,  whom  Pliny  mentions  as  a  con- 
temporary of  Lysippus,  at  01. 1 14,  B.C.  323,  the 
date  of  Alexander's  death.  It  is  probable,  bow 
ever,  that  he  was  identical  with  the  following. 
— 4.  The  son  of  Dexipbanea,  of  Cnidus,  was  one 
of  the  great  architects  who  flourished  during 
and  after  the  life  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He 
built  for  Ptolemy  T.,  the  son  of  Lagus,  the  cel- 
ebrated Pharos  of  Alexandrea.  He  also  eo^ 
bellished  his  native  city,  Cnidus,  with  a  werV 
which  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture, namely,  a  portico,  or  colonnade,  snp- 
porting  a  terrace,  which  served  aa  a  promenade. 
—5.  An  engraver  of  precioua  stones,  whose 
name  appears  on  several  very  beautiful  cameoa 
and  intaglios. 

Sosus  (Suffof),  of  Pergamus,  a  worker  io  mo- 
saic, and,  according  to  Pliny,  the  most  cele* 
brated  of  all  who  practiced  that  art. 

SoTADBB  {^wTddiji).  I.  An  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  who  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  more  celebrated  poet  of 
Maronea. — 2.  A  native  of  Marooea  in  Thrace, 
flourished  at  Alexandrea  about  B.C.  230.  Ho 
wrote  lascivious  poems  (called  ^lutucec  or  kivoi- 
6oi)  ia  the  Ionian  dialect,  whence  they  were 
also  called  'luvuol  Myoi.  They  were  also  call- 
ed SuaitanpoemtC^uTodttaf^Ta).  ItwooU 
seem  that  Sotades  carried  hu  lascivioos  and 
abusive  satire  to  the  utmost  lengths ;  and  the 
freedoms  which  he  took  at  last  brought  hiio 
into  trouble.  According  to  Plutarch,  he  made 
a  vehement  and  gross  attack  on  Ptolemy  Phil- 
adelphus, on  the  occasion  of  hia  marriage  with 
his  sister  Arainoe,  and  the  king  threw  him  int* 
prison,  where  he  ramaioed  for  a  long  time.  Aft- 
cording  to  Atheneus,  the  poet  attacked  t>o:N 
Lysimachua  and  Ptolemy,  and,  having  fled  from 
Alexandrea,  he  was  overtaken  at  Cannns  by 
Ptolemy's  general  Patroclos,  who  shut  bim  op 
in  a  leaden  chest  and  cast  him  into  the  sea. 

S6TsR(Sun7p),  "the  Saviour"  CliatStr- 
vator  or  Sotpet),  occnrs  as  the  surname  of  sev- 
eral divinities,  especially  of  Zens  (Jupiter).  It 
was  also  a  surname  of  Ptolemsos  1.,  king  of 
Egypt,  aa  well  as  of  several  of  the  other  later 
Greek  kings. 

[SoTXKicEiDB  {ZtiT^pixo;),  of  thc  Oasis,  an  epic 
poet  and  historian  of  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Diocletian.  To  him  are  ascribed  an  Encomium 
on  Diocletian,  a  poem  entitled  BaaaapiKA  $roi 
Atowauuca,  one  on  Pantheia  of  Babylon,  anoth- 
er on  Ariadne,  a  life  of  Apollooius  of  Tyana. 
a  poetical  history  of  the  capture  of  lliebes  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  entitled  TliOuv  i  'AJu^av- 
ipiaxSv,  and  others.] 

[SoTSBicuB  MABcitra,  a  freedman,  from  whom 
It.  Crassas  purchased  bis  Tusculan  villa.] 

SoTioK  (Surfuv).  1.  A  philosopher,  and  i 
native  of  Alexandrea,  who  flourished  at  the  close 
of  the  third  century  B.C.  He  is  cbiefiy  re- 
markablo  as  the  aufiorof  awork  (entitled  A/i 
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tv^aC)  on  the  successive  teachers  in  (.le  differ- 
ent philosophical  schools. — 2.  A  philosopher, 
■nd  also  a  native  or  Alexaadrea,  who  lived  in 
the  age  of  I'iberius.  He  was  tiie  instnictor  of 
Seneca,  who  derived  from  him  his  admiration 
of  Pytliagoras.  It  was  perhaps  thisSotion  who 
was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  anger,  quoted 
by  Stobaeus. — 3.  A  Peripatetic  philosopher,  men- 
tioned by  A.  Gellius.  is  probablya  different  per- 
son from  either  of  the  preceding. 

SoTTiATBs  or  SoTUTEs,  8  powerful  and  war- 
like people  in  Gatlia  Aqaitaaiaa,  on  the  fhtntiers 
of  Gallb  Narboneosis,  were  sabdoed  by  P.  Cras- 
BQs,  Ccesar's  legate,  after  a  hard-fbaght  battle. 
The  modern  Sda  probably  repreaents  the  an- 
cient town  of  this  people. 

[Sdus  (Sfiof),  one  of  the  earliest  kings  of 
Sparta,  son  of  Procles,  whom  he  "succeeded  on 
the  throne,  and  father  of  Eurypon,  from  whom 
the  Proclid  kings  were  called  Eurypontids.] 

Soz&HENos  (Lu^fuvot),  usually  called  Sozo- 
■BN  in  English,  was  a  Greek  ecclesiastical  his- 
torian of  the  fifth  centory.  He  was  probably  a 
native  of  Bethelia  or  Bethel,  a  village  near  Gaza 
in  Palestine.  His  parents  were  Christiana.  He 
practiced  as  an  advocate  at  Constnntinople, 
whence  he  is  Bamamed  Sehatastiau ;  and  be 
was  Btill  engaged  in  bis  profession  when  be 
lA-rote  his  history.  His  eccleeiastical  history, 
which  is  extant,  is  in  nine  books,  and  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  Emperor  Tbeodosius  11.  It  com- 
mences with  the  reign  of  Gonstantine,  and 
comes  down  a  Utile  later  than  the  death  of  Ho- 
norius,  A.D.  423.  The  work  is  incomplete,  and 
breaks  off  in  the  middle  of  a  diapter.  The  an- 
tbor,  we  know,  had  proposed  to  bring  it  down 
to  439,  the  year  in  which  the  history  of  Socra- 
tes ends.  Sozomen  excels  Socrates  in  style, 
bat  is  inferior  to  the  latter  in  soundness  of  judg- 
ment. The  history  of  Sozomen  is  printed  along' 
with  the  other  Greek  ecclesiastical  historians. 

Yid.  SOOBATIB. 

SozopSlis,  afterward  SvsirpSLia  (ZuftfnvAift 
£u^ovjroXt( :  mins  at  Siuu)t  a  considerable  otty 
of  Pisidia,  in  a  plain  aarroaoded  by  monntain^ 
north  of  Termessas. 

Sparta  (Sirapri;,  Dor.  "SirapTa:  ^naprtaTTK, 
Spartiates,  Spartanas),  also  called  Lacbd^moit 
(AoMcSaifiov:  AaKedafft6vio{,  Lacedsemonius),  the 
capital  of  Laconia  and  the  chief  city  of  Pelo- 
ponnesns,  was  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  die 
Enrotas  (now  /nX  about  twenty  mitea  Aom  the 
sea.  Il  stood  on  a  plain  which  contained  within 
it  several  rising  grounds  and  hills.  .It  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Eurotas,  on  the 
northwest  by  the  small  river  CEnus  (now  KeU- 
tina),  and  on  the  southeast  by  the  small  river 
Tiasa  (now  itfa^*),  both  of  which  streams  fell 
into  the  Eurotas.  Tbe  plain  in  which  Sparta 
stood  was  shut  in  on  the  east  Mount  Mene- 
laium,  and  on  tbe  west  by  Mount  Tayg^tus ; 
whence  the  city  is  called  by  Homer  *'  the  hollow 
LacedGemoik.'  It  was  of  a  circular  form,  about 
six  miles  in  ciicamference,  and  consisted  of 
•everal  distinct  quarters,  which  were  originally 
■eparate  villages,  and  which  were  never  onlted 
into  one  regular  town.  Its  site  is  occupied  by 
the  modern  villages  of  Magvia  and  Pa^khiko ; 
and  tbe  principal  modern  town  in  the  netghbor- 
bood  is  Miatra,  which  lies  about  two  mUea  to 
tbe  west,  on  llie  slopes  of  Honnt  Tqrgetos 


During  tbe  flourishing  times  of  Greeic  independ- 
ence, Sparta  was  never  surrounded  by  wallS; 
since  the  bravery  of  its  citizens,  and  tbe  diffi- 
culty of  jiccess  to  it,  were  supposed  to  render 
such  defences  needless.  It  was  first  fortihea 
by  the  tyrant  Nabis  ;  but  it  did  not  possess  reg- 
ular walls  till  the  time  of  tbe  Romans.  Sparta, 
unlike  most  Greek  cities,  had  no  proper  Acropo- 
lis, but  this  name  was  only  given  to  one  of  the 
steepest  hills  of  the  town,  on  the  summit  of 
which  stood  the  temp  o  of  Athena  Poliuchos 
or  ChalcicBoas.  Five  distinct  quarters  of  the 
city  are  mentioned :  1.  Pitant  (Ilirovi; ;  Ethnic 
Utrai'dnjr),  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
most  important  part  of  the  city,  and  in  which 
was  situated  the  Agora,  containing  the  council- 
house  of  the  senate,  and  the  offices  of  the  pub- 
lie  magistrates.  It  was  also  surrounded  by  va- 
rioos  temples  and  other  imblic  buildingis.  Of 
these  tbe  most  splendid  was  the  Persian  Stoa 
or  portico,  originally  built  of  the  spoils  taken  in 
the  Persian  war,  and  enlarged  and  a<Iomed  at 
later  times.  A  part  of  the  Agora  was  called  tbe 
Chorus  or  dancing  place,  in  which  the  Spartan 
youths  performea  dances  in  honor  of  Apollo. 
S.  lAmna  (Aiiivat),  8  euhnrb  of  the  city,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Eurotas,  northeast  ofPitane,  was 
originally  a  hollow  spot  covered  with  water.  8. 
Metoa  or  MtMtoa  (Meodo,  Jtltaeda :  Eth.  Vevoo- 
dnjt),  also  by  the  side  of  the  Eurotas,  southeast 
of  the  preceding,  containing  the  Dromus  and 
the  Platanistas,  which  was  a  spot  nearly  sur- 
rounded with  water,  and  so  called  from  ihe  plane* 
trees  growing  there.  4.  Cynotirs  (Kwofovpa  '■ 
XvwfOT/wi^),  in  the  aoulbwest  of  the  city,  and 
south  of  Pitane.  S.  Mgida  (klytlSat),  in  the 
northwest  of  the  city,  and  west  of  Pitane.  The 
two  principal  streets  of  Sparta  rah  from  tha 
Agora  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  city :  these 
were,  1.  Apheta  or  Aphetau  {'Apirai,  'A^rrotf, 
sc.  666^),  extending  in  a  southeasterly  direction 
past  the  temple  of  Dictynna  and  the  tocnbs  of 
the  Eurypontids ;  and,  S.  Sldiu  {Zxtof),  run- 
ning nearly  parallel  to  the  preceding  one,  bui 
fortiier  to  the  east,  and  which  derived  its  name 
from  an  ancient  place  of  assembly,  of  a  circulai 
form,  called  Skuis.  The  most  important  re- 
mains of  ancient  Sparta  are  the  ruins  of  the 
theatre,  which  was  near  the  Agora.  Sparta  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Lacedamon,  a  son 
of  Zeus  and  T^gete,  who  married  Sparta,  tbe 
daughter  of  Eurotas,  and  called  tiie  city  after 
themame  of  his  vrife.  His  son  Amyclas  is  said 
to  have  been  the  founder  of  Amycla:,  wnicb 
was  for  a  long  time  a  more  important  town  than 
Sparta  itself.  In  the  mythical  period,  Argos 
was  the  chief  city  in  Peloponnesus,  and  Sparta 
is  represented  as  subject  to  it.  Here  reigned 
Menelans,  the  younger  brother  of  Agamemnon ; 
and  by  the  marriage  of  Orestps,  the  son  of  Aga- 
memnon, with  Heimione,  the  daughter  of  Menfr> 
laos,  the  two  kingdoms  of  Argos  and  Sparta  be- 
came united.  "Hie  Dorian  conquest  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, which,  accwding  to  tradition,  look 
place  eighty  years  after  tbe  Trojan  war,  made 
Sparta  the  capital  of  the  conotiy.  Laconia  fen 
to  tbe  share  of  the  two  sons  of  Aristodemna, 
Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  who  took  np  their 
residence  at  Spaita,  and  ruled  over  the  kingdom 
conjointly.  The  old  inhabitants  of  the  eountiy 
maintaiiM  JiemselveB  at  Amycls.  which  vas 
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Qot  corKjuered  fur  a  long  time.  After  the  com- 
plete subjiigatiim  or  the  country  we  find  three 
distinct  classes  in  the  poiiulation :  the  Dorian 
conquerors,  whoTcaided  in  the  capital^and  who 
were  called  Spartiats  or  Spartans ;  the  Peri- 
ceci  or  old  Aehtean  inhabitants,  wlio  became 
tributary  to  the  Spartans,  and  possessed  no  po- 
litical rights  ;  and  the  Helots,  who  were  also  a 
portion  of  the  old  Achaean  inhabitants,  but  were 
reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery.  From  various 
causes  the  Spartans  became  distracted  by  intes- 
tine quarrels,  till  at  length  Lycurgus,  who  be- 
long^ed  to  the  royal  family,  was  selected  by  all 
parties  to  give  a  new  constitution  to  the  state. 
The  date  of  Lycurgus  is  uncertain;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  place  it  laterthan  B.C.  BS5.  The 
constitution  of  Lycurgus,  which  Is  described  in 
a  separate  article  (vti.  LycoBaua),  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  Sparta's  greatness.  She  soon  became 
aggressive,  and  gradually  extended  her  sway 
over  the  greater  part  of  Peloponnesua.  In  B.C. 
743  the  Spartans  attacked  Messenia,  and  after 
n  war  of  twenty  years  subdued  this  country, 
733.  In  685  the  Messenians  again  took  up 
arms,  but  at  the  end  of  seventeen  years  were 
again  completely  subdued,  and  their  country 
from  this  time  forward  became  an  integral  por- 
tion of  Laconia.  For  details,  vid.  TAtnnnx. 
After  the  close  of  the  second  Messenian  war 
the  Spartans  continued  their  conquests  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus. They  defeated  the  Tegeans,  and 
wrested  the  district  of  Thyreae  from  the  Ar- 
gives.  At  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion, 
they  were  confessedly  the  first  people  in  Greece ; 
and  to  them  was  granted  by  unanimous  consent 
the  chief  command  in  the  war.  But  after  the 
final  defeat  of  tho  Persians,  Uie  haa^Uness  of 
I^usaniaa  disgusted  most  of  the  Greek  states, 
parttcnlarly  the  loniana,  and  led  them  to  trans- 
fer the  supremacy  to  Athens  (477).  From  this 
time  the  power  of  Athens  steadily  increased, 
and  Sparta  possessed  little  influence  outside  of 
the  Peloponnesus.  The  Spartans,  "however, 
made  several  attempts  to  check  the  rising  great- 
ness of  Athens,  and  their  jealou^  of  the  latter 
led  at  length  to  the  Peloponnealaa  war  (431). 
This  war  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  Athens, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  supremacy  of  Sparta 
over  the  rest  of  Greece  (404).  But  the  Spar- 
tans did  not  retain  this  supremacy  more  than 
thirty  years.  Their  deoinve  defeat  by  the  The- 
bana  under  Epaminondaa  at  the  battle  ofLeuc- 
tra  (371)  gave  the  Spartan  power  a  shock  from 
which  it  never  recovered ;  and  the  restoration 
of  the  Messenians  to  their  country  two  years 
afterward  completed  the  humiliation  of  Sparta. 
Thrice  was  the  Spartan  territory  invaded  by 
the  Thebans,  and  the  Spartan  women  saw  for 
the  first  time  tl^.e  watch-fires  of  an  enemy's 
camp.  The  Spart^na  now  finally  lost  tbmt  aa- 
premacy  over  Greectf,  bat  no  other  Greek  atate 
succeeded  to  their  power;  and  about  thirty 
years  afterward  the  greater  part  of  Greece  was 
nbliged  to  yield  to  Philip  of  Maeedon.  The 
Spartans,  however,  kept  haughtily  aloof  from 
the  Macedonian  conqueror,  and  refused  to  take 
pan  in  the  Asiatic  expedition  of  hia  son  Alex- 
aader  the  Great.  Under  the  later  Macedonian 
nuinarchs  the  power  of  Sparta  still  further  de- 
eltaed  ;  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  were  neg- 
Moted,  hixury  crept  into  the  state,  the  nnmber 
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of  eitixens  diminished,  and  tlie  landed  property 
became  vested  in  a  few  families.    Agis  endeav 
ored  to  restore  the  ancient  institutions  of  Lr- 
curgus,  but  he  perished  in  the  attempt  (240). 
I  Cleomencs  III.,  who  began  to  reign  236,  was 
'  more  successful.    He  succeeded  in  putting  the 
I  ephors  to  death,  and  overthrowing  the  existing 
'  government  (225) ;  and  he  then  made  a  rcdis- 
;  tribution  of  the  landed  properly,  and  aujmentpc 
'  the  number  of  the  Spartan  citizens  by  admit- 
ting some  of  the  Periceci  to  this  honor.  His 
I  reforms  infused  new  blood  into  the  state,  and 
for  a  short  time  he  carried  on  war  with  success 
against  the  AcbKans.   But  Aratns,  the  general 
of  the  AchRaoa,  called  in  the  assistance  of  An- 
tigonus  Doson,  the  king  of  Macedonia,  who  de- 
feated Cleomenes  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Sel- 
lasia  (221),  aTid  followed  up  his  success  by  the 
capture  of  Sparta.    Sparta  now  sank  into  insig- 
nificance, and  was  ruled  by  a  succession  of  na- 
tiva  tyrants,  till  at  length  it  was  compelled  to 
abolish  its  peculiar  institations,  and  to  join  the 
Achffian  league.    Shortly  afterward  it  fell,  with 
the  rest  of  Greece,  under  the  Roman  power. 

SpabtIcdb,  the  name  of  several  kings  of  ihe 
Cimmerian  Bosporus.  I.  Succeeded  the  dynast} 
of  the  Archeanactidae  in  B.C.  438,  and  reigned 
until  431.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Seleo- 
cus.  —  2.  Began  to  reign  in  437,  and  reigned 
twenty  years.  He  was  succeeded  in  407  bis 
son  Satyrus. — 3.  Succeeded  his  father  Leneoa 
in  853,  and  died,  leaving  his  kingdom  to  fats  son 
Parysades  in  348. — 4.  Son  of  Eomelus,  began 
to  reign  in  304,  and  reigned  twenty  years- 

Spartacds,  by  birth  a  Tbraciao,  was  succeas- 
ivei^  a  shepherd,  a  soldier,  and  a  chief  of  ban- 
ditti. On  one  of  his  predatory  expeditions  be 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  sold  to  a  trainer  of  glad- 
iators. In  73  he  was  a  member  of  the  company 
of  Lentulus,  and  was  detained  in  his  school  at 
Capua,  in  readiness  for  tlie  games  at  Rmne. 
He  persuaded  his  fellow-prisoners  to  make  an 
attempt  to  gain  their  freedom.  Aboot  seventy 
of  them  broke  out  of  the  achool  of  Lentoliu,  and 
took  refuge  ib  the  crater  of  Vesnvius.  Sparta- 
cus  was  chosen  leader,  andVas  soon  joined  by 
a  number  of  runaway  slaves.  They  were  bloek- 
aded  by  0.  Claudius  Polcher  at  the  head  of  three 
thousand  men,  but  Spartacns  attacked  the  be- 
siegers and  put  them  to  flight.  Hia  numbers 
rapidly  increased,  and  for  two  years  (B.C.  73- 
71)  he  defeated  one  Roman  army  after  another, 
and  laid  waste  Italy,  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps 
to  the  «outhemmo8t  earner  of  the  penlnaala. 
After  both  the  consuls  of  73  bad  been  defeated 
by  Spartacus,  M.  Licinius  Crassus,  the  pnetor, 
was  appointed  to  the  oommand  of  the  war. 
Crassus  carried  on  the  conteat  with  rigor  and 
success,  and,  after  gaining  several  advantages 
over  the  enemy,  at  length  defeated  them  oa  Uie 
River  Silaras  in  a  decisive  battle,  in  which  Spar 
taons  was  slain.  The  character  of  Spartaruk 
has  been  maligned  by  the  Roman  writers.  Cic- 
ero compares  the  vilest  of  his  contemporaries 
to  him :  Horace  speaks  of  him  as  a  common 
robber  ;  none  recogniie  bis  greatness,  but  the 
terror  of  his  name  survived  to  a  late  period  of 
the  empir^i.  Accident  made  ^[tartacQs  a  shep- 
herd, a  fteebooter,  and  a  gladiator;  nature  ItMnih 
ed  bim  h  hero.  The  exoessea  of  hia  foUowitra 
he  conld  not  always  repreaa,  ud  hit  eflNia  ta 
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■estrain  them  oAen  cost  him  his  popularity.  But 
ne  was  in  himself  not  less  mild  and  jnst  tbaa 
he  wea  able  and  valiant. 

SpjtBTiBiO*  CaHFUS.     Vii.  CAtTHAOO  NOTA. 

SpAiTi  (Siropro/,  from  aweipu),  the  Sown<Meii, 
18  the  name  given  to  the  srmed  men  who  sprane 
Trom  the  dragon's  teeth  sown  by  Cadmus,  ana 
who  were  believed  to  be  the  ancestors  of  the 
five  oldest  families  at  Thebes. 

SrxKTiiava,  JElIo*,  one  of  the  Seriptare»  Hi*- 
toria  Attguata^  lived  in  the  time  of  Diocletian 
and  ConstBDtiae,  and  wrote  the  biosraphtes  of, 
1.  Hadrianus  and  JBIius  Verus ;  S.  Didius  Juli- 
anus;  3.  Sevenis;  4.  Pescennius Niger;  S.  Car- 
acalla ;  6.  Geta.  For  the  editioos  of  Spartia- 
nas,  CAPiTOLiKua. 

Spabtolds  (ZmipruXoc),  a  town  in  the  Mace- 
donian peninsula  of  Chalcldioe,  north  of  Olyo- 
ibua- 

Spauta  (£ffavra :  now  Lake  of  Urmi),  a  large 
aalt-lake  in  the  west  of  Media,  whose  waters 
were  singularly  bitter  and  acrid.  It  was  also 
called  Matiana  (Hancv?  'li^vir)  from  the  name 
of  the  people  who  dwelt  around  it 

SpsacHiOB(Zn-ep;):no{':  now  JSUaiiAa),  a  river 
in  the  south  of  Tbessaly,  which  rises  in  Monnt 
Tyrapbreatas,  runs  an  eaateriy  direction 
Ibrongh  the  territory  of  tbe  jEnianes,  and 
through  the  district  Malia,  and  falls  into  the  in- 
nermost comer  of  the  Sinus  Maliacus.  As  a 
river-god  Spercheus  is  a  son  of  Oceaous  and 
Terra  (Ge),  and  the  father  of  Menestbius  by 
Polydora,  tbe  daughter  of  Peleos.  To  this  god 
Petetts  dedicated  the  hair  of  hia  sob  AofaiJleSt 
in  order  that  he  might  return  in  safety  fnmi  tiie 
Trojan  war. 

Spis,  tbe  personification  of  Hope,  was  wor- 
shipped at  liome,  where  she  had  several  tem- 
ples, the  most  ancient  of  wbioh  bad  been  built 
in  B.C.  364,  by  the  consul  Alilius  Celatinus, 
near  Ibe  Porta  Cannentalia.  The  Greeks  also 
worshipped  the  personification  of  Hope,  Elm*, 
and  tbey  relate  the  beautiful  allegory,  that  when 
Epimetbeus  opened  the  vessel  brought  to  him 
by  Pandora,  from  which  all  manner  of  evils 
were  scattered  over  tbe  earth,  Hope  atone  re- 
mained behind,  Hope  was  represented  in 
works  of  art  as  a  youthful  figure,  lightly  walk- 
ing in  jiill  attire,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a 
flower,  and  wUh  the  left  lifting  up  her  garment. 

Spbubippus  (Ziratininrof),  the  pbifosopher, 
was  a  native  of  Athens,  and  the  son  of  Eury- 
medon  and  Polone,  a  sister  of  Plato.  He  ac- 
companied his  uncle  Plato  on  hts  third  journey 
to  Syracuse,  where  he  displayed  considerable 
ability  and  prudence.  He  succeeded  Plato  as 
president  of  the  Academy,  but  was  at  tbe  bead 
of  the  school  for  only  eight  years  (B.C.  347- 
839).  He  died,  as  it  appears,  of  a  lingering 
paralytic  illness.  He  wrote  several  works,  all 
of  which  are  lost,  in  which  he  devek^ied  the 
doctrines  of  his  great  master. 

SphactbbIa-    Viti.  Ptlos,  No.  3. 

SpoabIa  (£^iplo :  now  Fwoi),  an  island  oflT 
the  coast  of  Trazen  in  A^lia,  and  between  it 
and  the  island  of  Calanrta,  with  the  latter  of 
which  it  was  connected  means  of  a  sand- 
bank. Here  Sphtems,tbe  charioteer  of  Pelops, 
ia  said  to  have  been  buried. 

[SmABus  (Sft^wr).    Fid.  Spb^bbia.] 

8pb^b«s  (Sfa^^  a  Stoic  pbUoaopher,  itnd< 


ied  first  tinder  Zeno  of  Citium,  and  aAprw&nl 
under  Cleanthes.  He  lived  at  Alexandrea  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  tbe  first  two  Ptolemies.  Hp 
also  taught  at  Laeedvmon,  aud  was  believed  to 
hare  had  considerable  influence  in  monlding  tbe 
character  of  Cleoraenes.  He  was  in  repute 
among  the  Stoics  for  the  accRracy  of  his  defini- 
tiims.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works,  uH 
of  wliich  are  lost. 

SpHinDiLB  (S^«mUX>}  :  S^doXrt'f).  a  dcinus 
of  AUtea  belonging  to  tbe  tribe  Hippothoontis, 
on  the  fVontiers  of  Sceotia,  between  Tanagra  and 
Decelea. 

SpBETTtt  (Z^rrtff :  S^rrior).  a  denfos  in 
the  south  of  Attica,  near  the  silver  mines  of 
Suntum,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Acamantis. 

(Spbodbus  (Z^p^ar),  Spartan  harmost  at 
Thespise  B.C.  378,  attempted  in  a  time  of  peace 
to  seize  upon  the  Pimus.  Having  fatted  in  the 
u  ndertaking.  he  was  tried  by  tbe  Spartan  ephors, 
bat  acquitted  throogh  the  influence  of  Agestlans. 
He  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  B.C.  371.  J 

Sphinx  {'Z^yf,  gen.  Z^tyyoc),  a  Bhe^monster, 
daughter  of  Orthus  and  Chimtera,  born  in  the 
country  of  the  Arimi,or  of  Typhon  and  Echidna, 
or  lastly  of  Typhon  and  Cbimsra.  She  is  said 
to  have  proposed  a  riddle  to  tbe  Thebans,  and 
to  have  mnraered  all  iriio  were  unable  to  guess 
it.  (Edipus  solved  it,  whereupon  tbe  Sphinx 
slew  herself.  (For  details,  vttl.  CEoipus.)  The 
legend  appears  to  have  corae  from  Egypt,  but 
the  figure  of  the  Sphinx  is  represented  some 
what  diflbrenUy  in  Greek  mythology  and  art. 
Tbe  Egyptian  Sphinx  is  tbe  figure  of  a  lion 
without  wings  in  a  lying  attitude,  the  upper  part 
of  the  body  being  that  of  a  human  being.  The 
Sphinxes  appear  in  Egypt  to  have  been  set  np 
in  avenues  forming  the  approaches  to  temples. 
The  common  idea  of  a  Greek  Sphinx,  on  the 
oUier  band,  ia  that  of  a  winged  body  of  a  lion, 
the  breast  and  upper  part  being  the  figure  of  a 
woman.  Greek  Sphinxes,  moreover,  are  not 
always  represented  in  a  lying  attitude,  but  ap- 
pear in  different  positions,  as  it  might  suit  the 
fancyoftheacniptororpoet.  Thusthey  appear 
with  tbe  face  of  a  maiden,  the  breast,  feet,  and 
claws  of  a  lion,  the  tail  of  a  serpent,  and  the 
wings  of  a  bird.  Sphinxes  were  frequently  in 
trodoced  by  Greek  artists  as  ornament*  of  ar- 
chitectural works. 

Spina.  1.  (Now  Sjnnaxxina),  a  town  in  Gal- 
lia Cispadana,  in  the  territory  of  the  Lingones, 
on  the  moat  southerly  of  the  momhs  of  the  Po. 
which  was  called  after  it  Ostium  Spineticum. 
It  was  a  very  ancient  town,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Greeks,  but  in  tbe  time  of  Sirabu 
had  ceased  to  be  a  {dace  of  any  importance. — 
2.  (Now  Spina),  a  town  in  Oallla  Transpadana, 
on  the  River  Addua. 

[Spiko,  a  small  stream  in  or  near  Rome 
which,  Cicero  says,  together  with  the  Almo, 
NodiuDs,  TiberinuB,  and  other  flowing  waters, 
was  invoked  in  the  prayers  of  the  augurs.] 

Spiktbabo*  (S;r/F0apof),  of  Heraclea  on  the 
Pontus,  a  tragic  poet,  contemporary  with  Aris- 
tofribanes,  who  dasignates  him  as  a  barbarian 
wid  a  I^rygian.  He  was  also  ridiculed  the 
other  comic  poets. 

[SpiTsaiDATBa  (£irt0/}iduT77r),  a  Persian  com- 
mander sent  by  Pbamabasns  to  oppose  the  pas- 
sage of  tbe  ten  thousand  through  Bitbyniai 
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3  400.  Ho  afterward  reToUed  from  the  Per- 
ciaRs,  and  joined  Ageailaus. — %.  Satrap  of  Lydja 
tiid  Ionia  uDder  Darius  Codumannus,  was  one 
of  tlic  Persian  commanders  at  the  battle  of  the 
Granicus  in  B.C.  334,  in  which  battle,  while  Al- 
exander was  engaged  with  lihcesacea,  Spithri- 
dates  attacked  him  from  behind,  and  had  raised 
^tis  sword  to  strike,  when  Clitua.  anticipating  the 
lIow,  cut  off*  hia  arm.   ''Compare  Rhcebacks).  j 

Spolatuh.    Vid.  Sadna. 

SpolbtIcik  or  Spoletdm  (Spoletinus :  now 
SpoUto),  a  town  in  Umbria,  on  the  Via  Flaminia, 
colonized  by  the  Romans  B.C.  842.  It  suffered 
severely  in  the  civil  wars  between  Sulla  and 
Marius.  At  a  later  time  it  was  taken  by  Toti- 
las ;  but  its  walls,  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  Goths,  were  restored  by  Narses. 

SpdSADKi  {"Siropddec,  SC.  v^ooi,  from  ainipti), 
n  ffroup  of  scattered  islands  in  the  Mgeaa  Sea, 
off  the  island  of  Crete  and  the  western  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  so  called  in  opposition  to  the  Cyc- 
lades,  which  lay  in  a  circle  around  Delos.  The 
division,  however,  between  these  two  groups 
of  islands  was  not  well  defined ;  and  we  find 
some  of  the  islands  at  one  time  described  as 
belonging  to  the  Sporades,  and  at  aoottier  time 
AS  belonging  to  the  Cyclades. 

Sfdbinka,  VebtsitIds.  1.  The  haruspex  who 
warned  Cssar  to  beware  of  the  Idee  of  March. 
It  ia  related  that,  as  Cosar  waa  going  to  the 
senate-hoase  on  the  fatal  day,  be  said  to  Spu- 
rinna  in  jest,  "Well,  the  Ides  of  March  are 
come,"  upon  which  the  seer  replied, "  Yes,  they 
are  come,  but  they  are  not  past." — 2.  A  Roman 
general,  who  fought  on  the  aide  of  Otho  against 
tho  Vitellian  troops  in  the  north  of  Italy.  In 
the  reign  of  Tngan  he  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Omcteri.  Spurinna  lived  on  terms  of  Uie  closest 
friendship  with  the  younger  Pliny,  from  whom 
we  learn  that  Sparinoa  composed  lyric  poems. 
There  are  extant  four  odes,  or  rather  fragments 
of  odes,  in  choriambic  measure,  ascribed  to  Spu- 
rinna, and  which  were  first  published  by  Bar- 
thius  in  1613.  Their  gennineneBB,  bowerer,  is 
very  doubtful. 

SPDUHiTi,  Q.  PsTiLLlas,  pTOtor  nrbanus  in 
B.C.  181,  in  which  year  the  books  of  King  Nu- 
ma  Pompilius  are  said  to  have  been  discovered 
upon  the  estate  of  one  L.  Petillios.  Spnrinus 
obtained  possession  of  the  books,  and  upon  his 
representation  to  the  senate  that  they  ought  not 
to  be  read  and  preserved,  the  senate  ordered 
tliem  to  be  burned.  Vid.  Noma.  Sparinas 
was  consul  in  176,  and  fell  in  bnt^  against  the 
Ligurians. 

StabI^s  (Stahianus :  now  Ca$tell  a  Mare  di 
Siabia),  an  ancient  town  in  Campania,  between 
Pompeii  and  Surrentum,  which  was  destroyed 
by  Sulla  in  the  Social  War,  but  which  continued 
to  exist  as  a  small  place  down  to  the  great  erup- 
tion of  Vesuvius  in  A.D.  79,  when  it  was  over- 
whelmed along  with  Pompeii  and  Herenlaneum. 
It  was  at  Stabin  that  the  dder  Pliny  perished. 

Staoikus,  subsequently  StagIra  {Zrayeipot, 
rs Xruyei/Mi,^ Zrayeipa:  l^rayeipiTiic :  nowStav- 
ro),  a  town  of  Macedonia  in  Cbalcidice.  on  the 
Strymonic  Oulf,  and  a  little  north  of  the  isthmus 
which  unites  the  promontory  of  Atbos  to  ChaU 
cidiee.  It  was  a  colony  of  Andros,  was  found- 
ed  B.C.  666,  and  was  originally  called  Onliago- 
lift.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  Aris> 
ass 


totle,  and  was  in  consequence  restored  hf  JW- 
ip,  by  whom  it  had  been  destroyed. 

STAPHf  LCB  (£ru^>.or),  son  of  Bacchns  (Dio- 
nysus) and  Ariadne,  or  of  Theseus  and  Ariadne, 
and  was  one  of  the  Argonauts.  By  Obry&oth? 
mis  he  became  the  father  of  three  daughters, 
Molpadia,  Rhceo,  and  Paithenos. 

[Staskas,  of  Neapolis,  a  peripatetic  philus(»- 
pher,  who  lived  many  years  at  Rome  with  M 
Piso,  and  was  also  on  friendly  terms  with 
cero,] 

STABiNirs  (Sraalvof),  of  Cyprus,  an  epic  poet, 
to  whom  some  of  the  ancient  writers  attributed 
the  poem  of  tbs  Epic  Cycle,  entitled  Cyyrim 
(Kvirpta).  In  the  eariiest  historical  period  of 
Greek  literatare  the  Cypria  was  accepted  with- 
out question  as  a  work  of  Homer ;  and  it  is  nut 
till  we  come  down  to  the  times  of  Athenseus 
and  the  grammarians  that  we  find  any  mentioo 
of  Staainus.  Stasinus  was  said  to  be  the  son- 
in-taw  of  Homer,  who,  according  to  one  story, 
composed  the  Cypria,  and  gave  it  to  Staainus  as 
hia  dang^ter's  marriage  pmtion ;  manifeally  an 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  two  diflferent  acooants. 
which  ascribed  it  to  Homer  and  Staainus.  The 
Cypria  was  the  first,  in  the  order  of  the  events 
contained  in  it,  of  the  poems  of  the  Epic  Cycle 
relating  to  the  Trojan  war.  It  embraced  the 
period  antecedent  lo  the  beginning  of  the  Iliad, 
to  which  it  was  desipied  to  fbnn  an  introduc- 
tion. 

StATIKLLI,  StATIXLLaTEB,  or  SrATrKLLSRSBS, 

a  small  tribe  in  Liguria,  south  of  the  Po,  whose 
chief  town  was  Staticllae  Aqun  (now  iie^tti),  on 
the  road  from  Genua  to  Placentia. 
StatilIa  Mebsalina.    Vid.  Mksbaliha 
StatilIqs  Taubits.    Vid.  TAnans. 
[SrinLins,  L.,  a  man  of  equestrian  rank,  was 
one  of  Catiline's  conapiratois,  and  was  pot  to 
death  with  Lentoliu  and  the  others  in  tbo  Tul- 
lianum.] 

StatIba  {l&raretpa).  I.  Wife  of  Artaxences 
II.,  king  of  Persia,  was  poisoned  by  Parysatis, 
the  mother  sf  the  king,  who  was  a  deadly  ene- 
my of  Statiia. — 3.  Sister  and  wifeof  Darius  III., 
celebrated  as  the  most  beautifnl  womu  of  her 
time.  She  was  taken  prisoner  by  Alennder, 
together  with  her  mother-in-law  Sisygambis  and 
her  daughters,  after  the  battle  of  Issus,  B.C.  333. 
They  were  all  treated  with  the  utmost  respect 
by  the  conqueror,  but  Statira  died  shortly  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Arbela,  331.— 3.  Also  called 
BABsim,  elder  daughter  of  Darios  III.  Vid. 
Babsihx. 

StatIcs  Mobous.    Vid.  Mvbcdb. 

[Statidb.  1.  A  literary  slave  of  Q.  Cicero, 
whom  he  subsequently  manumitted,  had  given 
offence  to  M.  Cicero,  as  appears  from  the  tat- 
ter's letters. — ^S.  Gklliqb.  a  seneral  of  the  Sam- 
nitas,  was  defeated  by  the  Romans  and  taken 
prisoner  in  B.C.  805.] 

Srl-rins,  P.  PAPiirtirs,  was  bom  at  Neapdis 
about  A.D.  61,  and  was  the  son  of  a  distinguisb- 
ed  grammarian.  He  accompanied  hia  father  to 
Rome,  where  the  latter  acted  as  the  preceptor 
of  Domitian,  who  held  him  in  high  honor.  Un- 
der the  skillful  tuition  of  his  father,  the  youag 
Statins  speedily  rose  to  fame,  and  became  pecu- 
liarly renowned  for  the  brilliancy  of  his  extein- 
poraneona  efflisions,  so  that  he  gained  the  pnaa 
three  times  in  the  Alban  contests ;  but  harin^ 
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■fter  a  long  career  of  populanty,  been  vthquish- 
M  in  t\\p-  quiaquennial  games,  he  retired  to  Ne- 
dpitljs.  the  place  of  his  naijviiy,  along  with  his 
wife  Claudia,  whose  Yirtues  he  frequently  com- 
meuioralea.  He  died  about  A  D.  96.  It  haa 
beeu  inferred  frnm  a  passage  in  Jurenal  (vii., 
8S).  that  Statins,  in  his  earlier  years  at  least, 
was  forced  lo  struggle  with  poverty ;  hut  he 
appears  to  have  profited  by  the  patronage  of 
Douiitian  (Silv-^  iv.,  2),  whom  he  addresses  in 
sirains  of  the  most  fulsome  adulation.  The  ex- 
tant works  of  Statius  are  :  1.  Silvarum  Libri  V., 
a  collection  of  tbtrty-two  occasional  poems, 
many  of  them  of  considerable  length,  divided 
ir.to  five  bouks.  To  each  book  is  prefixed  a 
Jedication  In  prose,  addressed  to  some  friend. 
The  metre  chiefly  employed  is  the  heroic  hex- 
ameter, bat  four  of  the  pieces  (i.,  6  ;  ii.,  7  ;  iv., 
3,  9>  are  in  Phaltecian  hendecasyllabics,  one 
(iv.,  !>)  in  the  Alcaic,  and  one  (iv.,  7)  in  the 
Sapphic  stanza.  3.  Thebaidoa  lAbri  XIL,  an 
heroic  poem  in  twelve  books,  embodyina  Uie 
ancient  legends  witti  r&gird  to  the  expeSition 
of  the  Seven  against  Thebes.  8.  Aekillddo* 
laM  //.,  an  heroic  poem  breaking  off  abruptly. 
According  to  the  original  plan,  it  would  have 
comprised  a  complete  history  of  the  exploits  of 
Achilles,  hot  was  probably  never  finished.  Sta- 
tius may  justly  cJaim  the  praise  of  standing  in 
the  foremost  rank  among  the  heroic  poets  of  the 
Silver  Age.  He  is  in  a  great  measure  fl'ee  irom 
extravagance  and  pompous  pretensiona;  hut,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  no  portion  of  his  works  do  we 
find  the  impress  of  hi^h  natural  talent  and  im- 
posing power.  The  pieces  which  form  the  Sil- 
Ts,  although  evidently  thrown  off  in  baste,  pro- 
duce a  much  more  pleasing  effect  than  the  am- 
biliooa  poems  of  the  Tbelraid  or  the  Acbilleid. 
The  best  editions  of  the  Siha  are  by  HarUand, 
Ixmd.,  1738,  and  by  Sillig.  Dread.,  1897.  The 
best  edition  of  the  complete  works  of  Statins  is 
by  Lemaire,4  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1825-18S0. 

StatohTa  (Statoniensis),  a  town  in  Etruria, 
and  a  Roman  pnefectura,  on  the  River  Albioia, 
and  on  the  Lacua  Statoniensis,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  which  were  atone  quaniea,  and  excel- 
Uiflt  wine  was  grown. 

Statob,  a  Riunan  surname  of  Jupiter,  describ- 
ing him  as  staying  the  Romans  in  their  flight 
from  an  enemy,  and  generally  as  preserving  the 
existing  order  of  things. 

SracTdaluii  (tuKTopiw.  now  Afit>um  Kara- 
Huar  1),  a  city  of  Great  Phrygia,  between  Pel* 
ts  and  Synnadia. 

Stkmtob  (ZrtvTup),  a  herald  of  the  Greeks  in 
the  Trojan  war,  whose  voice  was  as  loud  as 
that  of  fifty  other  men  bother.  Hia  name  baa 
become  proverbial  for  any  one  dnntfng  with  an 
unusually  loud  voice. 

Stentokis  Lacds.    Vid.  Hbbrus. 

SraxTCLBRns  (.irevvKX^pof,  Dor.  £revii>jcAa- 
pof:  2rmxAjpwc),atowninthenorthDfMe8- 
senia,  which  was  the  reaideoce  of  the  Dorian 
kings  of  the  country.  After  the  time  of  the 
third  Messenian  war  the  town  ia  no  longer  men- 
tioned ;  but  its  name  continued  to  be  given  to 
an  extensive  plain  in  the  north  of  Messenia. 

STKf>HiKcor-i8(2re^i>]7,Sre^affr:  now  St4- 
fanio),  a  sea-port  town  of  Papbl^gonia,  on  the 
coaat  of  the  MariandynL 

STimXnoM  (Zr^vof).   I.  An  Atfaeniao  com- 


ic  poet  of  the  New  Comedy,  was  probably  the 
son  of  Antiphanes,  some  of  whose  plays  he  is 
sjtid  to  have  ezhibtled  —2.  Of  Byzantium,  the 
author  of  the  geographical  lexicon  entitled  Elk- 
nica  {'EdviKtt),  of  which,  unfortunately,  we  pos- 
sess only  an  epitome.  Stephanos  was  a  gram- 
marian at  Constantinoi^e,  and  lived  after  the 
time  of  Arcadius  and  Honorios,  and  before  that 
of  Justinian  II.  His  work  was  reduced  to  an 
epitome  by  a  certain  Hermolaus,  who  dedica- 
ted his  abridgment  to  the  Emperor  Justiniin 
II.  According  to  the  title,  the  chief  object  ol 
the  work  was  to  specify  the  gentile  names  de- 
rived from  the  several  names  of  places  and 
countries  in  the  ancient  world.  But,  while  this 
is  done  in  eveiy  article,  the  amoant  of  informa- 
lion  given  went  fhr  beyond  this.  Nearly  every 
article  in  the  epitome  contains  a  reference  to 
some  ancient  writer,  as  an  authority  fur  the 
name  of  the  place;  but  in  the  original,  as  we 
see  from  the  extant  fragments,  there  were  con- 
siderable quotations  from  the  ancient  authora, 
besides  a  number  of  very  interesting  partleu 
lars,  topographical,  historical,  mythological,  and 
others.  Thus  the  work  was  not  merely  what 
it  professed  to  be,  a  lexicon  of  a  special  branch 
of  technical  grammar,  but  a  valuable  dictionary 
of  geography.  How  great  would  have  been  its 
value  to  us,  if  it  had  come  down  to  us  unmnti- 
lated,  may  be  seen  by  any  one  who  eomparea 
the  extant  fragments  of  the  original  with  the 
corresponding  articles  in  the  epitome.  These 
fragments,  however,  are  unfortunately  very 
scanty.  The  best  editions  of  the  Epitome  ot 
Siephanus  are  by  Dindorf,  Lips.,  1835,  dec,  4 
vols. ;  by  Westermann,  Lips.,  1839,  8vo;  and 
by  Meineke,  Berlin,  1849,  vol.  i. 

Stbrcdlids,  StbbcdtIdb,  or  SraaQDiLiiitis,  J 
aaraame  of  Satamoa,  derived  from  Stmtit, 
mannre,  because  he  had  promoted  agriculture 
by  teaching  the  people  the  nse  of  manure.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  original  meaning,  though 
some  Romans  atate  that  Sterculius  was  a  sur- 
name efPicumnus,  the  son  of  Faunus,  to  whom 
likewise  improvements  in  agriculture  are  aa- 
dKbed. 

STiaCPB  {^Ttpotnj),  one  of  the  Pleiads,  wife 
of  CEnomans,  and  daughter  of  Hippodamia. 

StkkSfks.    Vld.  CvcLopBa. 

[Stbrtihids,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  whom  Hor- 
ace (Sat.,  ii.,  3,  396),  in  derision,  calls  the  eighth 
of  the  wise  men  :  the  scholiast  says  that  he 
wrote  two  hundred  and  thirty  books  oa  the 
Stoic  philosophy  in  the  Latin  language.] 

SnsIciidBDs  (ZnrofKOpoc).  of  Himera  in  Sic- 
ily, 8  eelehirated  Greek  poet,  contemporary  with 
Sappho,  Alceus,  Pittacus,  and  Phalaris,  is  said 
to  have  been  born  B.C.  632,  to  have  flourished 
about  608,  and  to  have  died  in  662,  at  the  age 
of  eighty.  Of  the  events  of  his  life  we  have 
only  a  fewobacure  accounts.  Like  other  great 
poets,  hts  birth  ia  fabled  to  have  been  attended 
by  an  omen ;  a  nightingale  sat  upon  the  babe's 
lips,  and  sung  a  sweet  atram.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  carefully  educated  at  Catana,  and 
afterward  to  have  enjoyed  the  friendship  of 
Phalaris,  the  tyrant  of  Agilgentum.  Many  writ^ 
era  relate  the  fable  of  his  being  miracoloaaly 
struck  with  blindness  after  writing  an  attack 
upon  Helen,  and  recovering  hia  sight  when  be 
had  composed  a  Palinodia.   He  ia  said  to  ha*^ 
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been  buried  at  Catana  by  a  gate  of  the  eily, 
which  was  called  after  bim  the  Stesicborean 
gate.  StesichoniB  was  one  of  the  nine  chiefs 
of  lyric  poetry  recognized  by  the  ancients.  He 
stands,  wiih  Alcman,  at  the  head  of  one  branch 
of  the  lyric  art,  the  choral  poetry  of  the  Do- 
riaBs.  He  was  the  first  to  break  the  monMnoy 
of  the  strophe  and  antistrophe  by  the  introriuc- 
tion  of  the  epode,  and  bis  metres  were  much 
more  varied,  and  the  structure  of  his  strophes 
mqre  elaborate,  than  those  of  Alcman.  His 
odes  contained  all  the  essential  elements  of  the 
perfect  choral  poetry  of  Pindar  and  the  trage- 
dians. The  subjects  of  his  poems  were  chiefly 
heroic ;  he  transferred  the  sabjects  of  the  old 
epic  poetry  to  the  lyric  form,  dropping,  of  course, 
the  continuous  narratiTO,  and  dwelling  on  iso- 
lated adventures  of  his  heroes.  He  also  com- 
posed poems  on  other  subjects.  His  extant  re- 
maina  may  bo  classified  under  the  following 
heads:  1.  Mythical  Poems.  2.  Hymns,  Enco- 
mia, Epithalamia,  Pssna.  8.  Erotic  Poems, 
andSoholia.  4.  A  pastoral  poem,  entitled  i}MA- 
nif.  6.  Fables.  B.  Elegies.  The  direct  of  Ste- 
sichorus  was  Dorian,  with  an  intermixture  of 
ibe  epic.  The  best  edition  of  his  fragments  is 
by  Kleine,  BeroL,  I83S. 

[Stebiclsb  (irnaiK^c,  called  by  Diodorua 
K-njaiK^^),  was  sent  by  the  Athenians  wiUi  six 
hundred  peltasta  to  aid  the  Corcyreaos  against 
the  LacedaemoDians  nnder  Mnasippus,  B.C.  373. 
He  was  soecessful,  and  caused  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Laoediemonians  from  Corcyra.] 

STSfixBsSroa  CLtyotftSpoToc),  of  Thasos,  a 
rhapaodtst  and  historian  io  the  time  of  Cimon 
and  Pericles,  who  is  mentioned  with  praise  by 
Plato  and  Xenopbon,  and  who  wrote  a  work 
upon  Homer,  the  title  of  which  ia  not  known. 
He  also  wrote  aoms  historical  woita. 

Strikibcea  (Ztfrv^Mo),  oalled  AMTlt  by 
many  writers,  was  a  daughter  of  the  Lyciau 
king  lobates,  and  the  wife  of  Proetna.  Respect- 
ing her  love  fur  Bellerophon,  vid.  Belleso- 

rBOHTKS. 

[8tbinkliIoa8  (Zfievc^AtAic).  aSpartan  ei^or, 
who  Strongly  urged  the  declaration  of  war  agai  At 
Athens  in  ibe  assembly  of  the  Spartans  and 
their  allies  before  the  Peloponneaian  war,  and 
contributed  greatly  to  Uiat  detuminatioB  on  tiie 
part  of  the  assembly.] 

STHENKLDfl  (SdivtJMf).  1.  Son  of  PoTseus  and 
Andromeda,  king  of  Mycenae,  and  husband  of 
NusippB,  by  whom  be  became  the  father  of  Al- 
cinofi,  Medusa,  andEurystheus.  The  latter,  as 
the  great  enemy  of  Hercules  (vid.  Hbbculbs). 
is  called  by  Ovid  Slken^ut  ho»tit.—9.  Son  of 
Andtogeos  and  grandson  of  Minos.  He  accom- 
panied Hercules  from  Paros  on  his  expedition 
against  the  Amazons,  and,  together  with  his 
brother  Alcaeus,  he  was  appointed  by  Hercules 
nder  of  Thasos. — 3.  Son  of  Actor,  likewise  a 
Bompanion  of  Hercules  in  his  expedition  against 
the  Amaxoos ;  but  he  died,  and  was  buned  in 
Paphlagonia,  where  he  afterward  appeared  to 
the  Argonauts. — 4.  Son  of  Capaneus  andEradne, 
belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Anaxagorids  in 
Argos,  and  was  the  father  of  Cylarabee ;  bat, 
according  to  others,  bis  son's  name  was  Co  me- 
tes. He  was  one  of  the  Epigoni,  by  whom 
Thebes  wis  taken,  and  he  commanded  the  Ar- 
gives  under  DiomedeB  in  the  Ttijan  war,  being 


STIT,pn 

the  faithful  friend  and  eompaniou  n  Komedei 
He  was  one  of  the  Greeks  concealed  la  ibi 
wooden  horse,  and  at  the  disiribation  of  tbt 
booty,  he  was  said  to  have  received  an  image 
of  a  three-eyed  Jupiter  (Zeus),  which  was  in 
after  times  shown  at  Argus.   His  own  staloe 
and  tomb  also  were  believed  to  exist  at  Ar;^ 
I  — 5.  Father  of  Cycnus,  who  was  metamoqib- 
osed  into  a  swan.    Hence  we  find  tbe  svn 
'.  called  by  Ovid  Slhendei*  voluerit  and  Sihatlat 
\  proUi.  —  6-  A  tragic  poet,  contempors?  wiili 
Aristophanes,  who  attacked  him  in  tlie  Wvft. 
Strbko.    Vid.  Goaoo.-4BB. 
[Stichius  (Xrixlof),  a  leader  of  the  Aile- 
nian  forces  in  tbe  Trojan  war,  was  slaio  bj  Hee- 
tor-l 

StilIcho,  son  of  a  Vandal  captain  nader  tbe 
Emperor  Valena,  became  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished generals  of  TheodosiQs  I.  On  ihe 
death  of  Theodosiua.  A.D.  895,  Stilicho  became 
the  real  rulerof  the  West  under  tbe  Emperor  Ho- 
norius ;  and  bia  power  was  streogtbencd  hj  tlx 
death  of  his  rival  Rufinus  RvFiircs),  aodbr 
the  marriage  of  his  dsughter  Maria  to  HonnriK 
His  military  ^ilities  saved  the  Western  em- 
pire ;  and  after  gaining  several  victories  oter 
the  barbarians,  he  defeated  Alaric  at  the  deci- 
sive battle  of  Pollentia,  403,  and  compelled  bim 
to  retire  from  Italy.  In  405  he  gained  aaatbei 
great  victory  over  Radagaisas,  wbs  had  innd^ 
ed  Italy  at  the  bead  of  a  formidable  host  c^biT- 
barians.  These  victories  raised  tbe  ambilin 
of  Stilicho  to  so  high  a  pitch  that  he 
to  make  himself  master  of  tbe  RomsD  enptR; 
but  he  was  spprebended  and  put  to  dettb  A 
Ravenna  in  408. 

Stilo,  L.  ^Litts  PsacoNiifDB,  a  colebrm 
Roman  grammarian,  one  of  the  teacdien  « 
Vano  and  Cicero.  He  received  the  aonaiM 
of  Prasconinas  because  bis  father  bad  been  t 
pneco,  and  that  of  Stilo  on  account  of  his  com- 
positions. He  belonged  to  the  aritioeratii» 
party,  and  accompanied  Q.  Metellus  Numidicai 
into  exile  in  B.C.  100.  He  wrote  Commen* 
riea  on  the  Songs  of  the  Salii  and  on  the  TweI« 
Tables,  a  work  1>«  Proioywii*.  dtc.  HeairiluJ 
son-in-law,  Ser.  Claudius,  may  be  regarded  is 
tbe  fonuJers  of  the  study  of  grammar  at  Roiue. 
Some  modern  writers  suppose  that  the  wors  « 
Rhetoric  ad  C.  Herenninra,  which  is  prinW  « 
the  editions  of  C  icero,  is  the  woik  of  thia  .aWB- 
bat  this  is  mere  conjecture. 

Stilpo  (STttTOv),  a  celebrated  pbOosopher, 
was  a  native  of  Megara,  and  taught  pbUosophy 
in  his  native  town.  According  to  one  awooni, 
he  engaged  in  dialectic  encounters  with  wm* 
rus  Cixinus  at  the  court  of  Ptolemeus  Mwr, 
while,  according  to  another,  be  did  not  comw 
with  the  invitation  of  the  king  to  visit  AieH* 
drea.   He  acquired  a  great  reputation ;  aiQJ 


)  at  tne  capture  oi  mesani..  r'r„„tin 
have  snrpassed  bis  contemporariM  m  mvM"^ 
power  and  dialectic  art,  and  to  1»« '"^gj 
almost  all  Greece  with  a  devoian  to  thcMeP 
rian  philosophy.  He  seems  to  ^l^^^ZS- 
idea  of  virtue  tbe  especial  objetf  of 
eration.  He  maintained  Uiat  !J^„o( 
ought  not  only  to  overoome  evtf 
even  to  be  afieeiefl  by  any. 
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STRABO 


[Stiiio,  u  village  of  Thessaly,  near  Gomphi,  '  group  of  five  small  isiaads  in  the  Mediten*. 


mentioned  by  Livy.] 

Stim&la,  the  name  of  Semcle,  according  to 
some  critics.among  the  Romans. 

SxiBtA  (£mpia  :  'Sreipuvf.  ruins  on  the  bay 
Porto  Safli),  a  demus  in  Attica,  southeast  or 
Brauron,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Pandionia,  to 
irbich  ibere  was  a  road  from  Athens  called 
^Tttptait^  Mi;.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  The- 
ramenea  and  Thrasybulus. 

Stosjeus,  Joan'nes  ('Iwuvnjf  6  JlroSatof),  de- 
rived his  surname  apparently  from  being  a  na- 
tive of  Stobi  in  Macedonia.  Of  bla  personal 
history  we  know  nothing.  Even  the  age  in 
which  he  lived  can  not  be  fixed  with  accuracy, 
but  be  must  have  been  later  than  HierocleB  of 
Alexanarea,  whom  he  quotes.  Probably  he  did 
not  live  very  long  after  him,  as  he  quotes  no 
writer  of  a  later  date.  We  are  indebted  to  Sto- 
bteos  for  a  very  valuable  collection  of  extracts 
from  earlier  Greek  writers.  Stobsus  was  a 
man  of  extensive  reading,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  noted  down  the  most  interesting  passages. 
The  materials  which  he  had  collected  in  this 
way  he  arranged,  in  the  order  of  snbjects,  lor 
the  use  of  his  son  Septimius.  This  collection 
of  extracts  has  come  down  to  us,  divided  into 
two  distinct  works,  of  which  one  bears  the  title 
of  'EKXoyal  fvaiKoi  dtaXMnxaZ  koI  ^ikiU  {Ee- 
loga  Phytiea,  etc.),  and  the  other  the  title  of 
'Av&okoyiov  (Fhrilegium  or  Semonet).  The  Ec- 
loga  consist  for  the  most  part  of  extracts  con- 
veying the  views  of  earlier  poets  and  prose  writ- 
ers on  points  of  physia,  dialectics,  and  ethics. 


The  F/onte^'uffl,  or  5erflion««,  is  devoted  to  sub- .  probably  continued  to  ihe  battle  of  Actinm.  He 


jects  of  a  moral,  political,  and  economical  kind, 
and  maxims  of  practical  wisdom.  £ach  chap- 
ter of  the  Eclogie  and  Serroones  is  headed  by 
B  title  describing  its  matter.  The  extracts  quot- 
ed in  illustration  begin  usually  with  passages 
from  the  poets,  afler  whom  come  historians, 
orators,  philosophers,  and  physicians.  To  Sto- 
bsus we  are  indebted  for  a  lai^  proportion  of 
the  fVagments  that  remain  of  the  loat  works  of 
poets.  Euripides  seems  to  have  been  an  espe- 
cial favorite  with  him.  He  has  quoted  above 
five  hundred  passages  from  him  in  the  Ser- 
mones,  one  hundred  and  fifly  from  Sophocles, 
and  above  two  hundred  Srom  Meoander.  In  ex- 
tracting from  prose  writers,  Stobsus  sometimes 
quotes  verbatim,  sometimes  givea  only  an  epit- 
ome of  the  passage.  The  heat  editions  of  the 
Eclogs  are  by  Heeren,  Oottiag.,  1703-1801.  i 
vols,  evo,  [and  by  Gaisford,  Oxford,  1850,  S 
vols.  8vo],  and  of  the  Florilegimn  by  Oaisford, 
Oxon.,  1822,  4  vols.  8vc, 

St6bi  (SrdSoi :  ZrrtSatof),  8  town  of  Macedo- 
nia, and  the  most  important  place  in  the  dt8< 
trict  Fieoaia,  was  probably  situated  on  the  River 
Erigon,  north  of  Thessdontca  and  northeast  of 
Heraclea.  It  was  made  a  Roman  colony  and  a 
municipium,  and  under  the  later  emperors  was 
the  capital  of  the  province  Macedonia  IF.  or 
Salntaris.  It  was  destroyed  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  by  the  Goths ;  but  it  is  still  men- 
tioned the  Byzantine  writers  as  a  fortress 
onderthenameof Styp«om(£rvTciin').  Itssite 
is  unknown ;  for  the  modern  which  is 
■anally  supposed  to  stand  upon  the  site  of  Stobi, 
lies  too  iar  to  the  northeast. 

8t<ichIdbs  "iwttM  (now  late  iTjHtjrw},  a 


nean,  olf  the  coast  of  Oa\\\a  Narbonensis  .tnd 
east  of  Masstlia,  on  wliich  the  Massilioies  kept 
an  armed  force  to  protect  their  trade  against 
pirates.  The  three  larger  islands  were  called 
Prote,  Mese  or  Pomponiana,  and  Hypsea,  the 
modem  Por^uerolle,  Port  Croz,  and  hie  de  Le- 
vant or  du  Tttan  ;  the  two  smaller  ones  are  prob> 
ably  the  modern  Ratoneait  and  Promigne. 

St(en[,  a  Ligurian  people  in  the  Mariiimo 
Alps,  conquered  by  Q.  Marcius  Rex  B.C.  118, 
before  he  founded  the  colony  of  Narbo  Martins. 

Stsjbo,  a  cognomen  in  many  Roman  gentes, 
signified  a  person  who  squinted,  and  is  accord- 
ing-ly  classed  with  Patut,  though  the  latter  wurd 
did  not  indicate  such  a  complete  distortion  of 
vision  as  Strabo. 

Strabo,  the  ge^rapher,  was  a  native  of  Ama- 
sia  in  Pontua.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  un 
known,  but  may  perhaps  be  placed  about  B.C. 
64.  He  lived  dnriog  the  whole  of  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  and  during  the  early  part,  at  least, 
of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  died  about  \.D.  34.  He  received  a  care- 
ful education.  He  studied  grammar  under  Aris- 
todemus  at  Nysa  iaCaria,  and  philosophy  undei 
Xenarchus  of  Seleucia  in  Cilicia  and  Boethus 
of  Sidon.  He  lived  some  years  at  Rome,  and 
also  travelled  much  in  various  countries.  We 
learn  fhim  his  own  work  that  he  was  with  his 
friend  .£lius  Gallus  In  Egypt  in  B.C.  24.  He 
wrote  an  historical  work  {'laroptKa  "tnofiviifiaTa.) 
in  forty-three  books,  which  is  lost.  It  began 
where  the  history  of  Polybius  ended,  and  was 


also  wrote  a  work  on  Geography  (reurpa^utd), 
in  seventeen  books,  which  has  come  down  to 
ns  entire,  with  the  exception  of  the  seventh, 
of  which  we  have  only  a  meagre  epitome.  Slra- 
bo's  work,  according  to  his  own  expression, 
was  not  intended  for  the  use  of  all  persons.  It 
was  designed  for  all  who  had  had  a  good  edu- 
cation, and  particulariy  for  those  who  were  en- 
gaged in  the  higher  departments  of  adminis- 
tration. Consistently  with  this  view,  his  plan 
does  not  comprehend  minute  description,  except 
when  the  place  or  the  object  is  of  great  interest 
or  importance ;  nor  is  his  description  limited  to 
the  physical  characteristics  of  each  country ;  it 
comprehends  the  important  political  events  of 
which  each  connti?  has  been  the  theatre,  a  no- 
tice of  the  chief  cities  and  the  great  men  who 
have  illustrated  them ;  in  abort,  whatever  was 
most  characteristic  and  interesting  in  every 
country.  His  work  forms  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  geography  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  dry  list 
of  names,  occasionally  relieved  by  something 
added  to  them,  in  the  geographical  portion  of 
the  Natural  History  of  Pliny.  It  is,  in  short,  a 
book  intended  for  reading,  and  it  may  be  read ; 
a  kind  of  historical  geography.  Strabo's  lan- 
gt^age  is  generally  clear,  except  in  those  pas- 
sages where  the  text  has  been  corrupted ;  it  is 
appropriate  to  the  matter,  simple  and  without 
affectation.  The  first  two  books  of  Strabo  are 
an  introduction  to  his  Getwrapby,  and  contain 
his  views  on  the  form  and  magnitude  of  the 
earth,  and  other  sulijects  connected  with  math- 
ematical geography.  In  the  third  book  be  be- 
gins his  description  :  be  devotes  eight  books  to 
Europe ;  six  to  Aua ;  ■*id  the  seventeenth  ard 
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last  lo  Egyf  t  and  Libya.  The  best  editions  of 
i^trabo  are  by  Casaubtm,  Geneva  .5S7,  and 
Paris,  1630,  fol. — reprinted  by  Almeloveen,  Am- 
sterdam, 1707,  and  by  Falconer,  Oxford,  1807, 
2  vula.  fd. — by  Siebenkees,  and  Tzschucke, 
Lips.,  1811,  7  vols.  8vo  ;  by  Coraes,  Paris,  1815, 
Bcq  ,  4  vols.  8ro  ;  and  by  Kramer,  Berlin,  1844, 
seq.,  uf  which  only  two  volumes  have  yet  ap- 
peared. This  last  is  by  far  the  best  critical  edi- 
tion. 

Stsabo,  FanhIos.  1.  C,  consul  B.C.  161 
with  M.  Valerius  Messala.  In  their  consulship 
the  rhetoricians  were  expelled  from  Home. — 2. 
C,  son  of  the  preceding,  consul  122.  He  owed 
his  election  to  the  consulship  chiefly  to  the  in- 
fluence of  C.Gracchus,  who  was  anxious  to  pre- 
vent his  eremy  Opimius  from  obtaining  the  of- 
fice. But  in  his  consulship  Fannitis  supported 
the  aristocracy,  and  took  an  active  part  in  op- 
posing llie  measures  of  Gracchus.  He  spoke 
against  the  proposal  of  Gracchus,  wbo  wished 
to  give  the  Roman  franchise  to  the  Latins,  in 
a  speech  which  was  regarded  as  a  master-piece 
in  llie  time  of  Cicero. — 3.  C.,  son-in-law  of  Ls- 
lius,  and  frequently  confounded  with  No.  2.  He 
served  in  Africa,  under  Scipio  Africanus,  in  146, 
and  ia  Spain,  under  Fabias  Maximus,  in  142. 
He  is  introduced  by  Cicero  as  one  of  the  speak> 
ers  both  in  his  work  De  Sepublica  and  in  his 
treatise  De  Amicitia.  He  owed  his  celebrity  in 
literature  to  bis  History,  which  was  written  in 
liatin,  and  of  which  Brutus  made  an  abridg- 
ment. 

Strabo,  Sxicb.    Vid.  Sejanus. 

STBATdcLGS  (SrparoK^r/f),  an  Athenian  orator, 
and  a  friend  of  the  orator  Lycurgus.  He  was 
a  virulent  opponent  of  Demosthenes,  whom  he 
charged  with  having  accepted  bribes  from  Har- 
palus.  Stratocles  especially  distinguished  him- 
self  by  bis  extravagant  flattery  of  IJemetrius. 

Stbaton  i'^rpuTuv).  I.  Son  of  Arcesilaus  of 
Lampsacus,  was  a  distinguished  peripatetic  phi- 
losopher, and  the  tutor  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus.  He  succeeded  Theophrastus  as  bead  of 
the  school  in  B.C.  288,  and,  after  presiding  over 
it  eighteen  years,  was  succeeded  by  Lycon.  He 
devoted  himself  especially  to  the  study  of  nat- 
ural science,  whence  he  obtained  the  appella- 
tion of  Phi/aicus,  Cicero,  while  speaking  high- 
ly of  his  talents,  blames  him  for  neglecting  the 
loost  necessary  part  of  philosophy,  that  which 
has  respect  to  virtue  and  morals,  and  giving 
himself  up  to  the  investigation  of  nature.  Stra- 
ton  appears  to  have  held  a  pantheistic  system, 
the  specific  character  of  which  can  not,  how- 
ever, be  determined.  He  seems  to  have  denied 
the  existence  of  any  god  out  of  the  material  uni- 
verse, and  to  have  held  that  every  particle  of 
matter  bas  a  plastic  and  seminal  power,  but 
without  sensation  or  intelligence;  and  that  life, 
sensation,  and  intellect  are  but  forms,  accidents, 
and  aSections  of  matter.  Some  modern  writ- 
ers have  regarded  Straton  as  a  forerunner  of 
Spinoza,  while  others  see  in  his  system  an  an- 
ticipation of  the  hypothesis  of  monads. — 8.  Of 
Saidis,  an  epigrammatic  poet,  and  the  compiler 
of  a  Greek  Anthology,  devoted  to  liceatioaa 
subjects.  Vid.  pLAMuoEa. — 3.  A  physician  of 
Bei^tus  in  Phcenicia,  one  of  whose  medical 
formnlK  ts  quoted  by  Galen. — i.  Also  a  phy- 
lifian,  and  a  pupil  of  Erasistratus  in  the  third 
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STRATUS. 

cti.tury  B.C.,  who  appears  lo  have  lived  cb 
very  iniiiiiate  terms  with  his  tutor. 
1     S-rSATONiCE  {^^TpaTovUi})-    1.  Wife  of  Aniigtt 
nus,  king  uf  Asia,  by  whom  she  became  iIm> 
!  mother  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. — S.  Daughter 
'  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  and  Phila,  the  dau^h- 
.  ter  of  -Antipater.    In  300,  at  which  time  she 
could  not  have  been  more  than  seventeen  years 
of  a^e,  she  was  married  to  Seieucus,  king  «f 
Syria.    Notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  then 
ages,  she  lived  in  harmony  with  the  old  king  fta 
some  years,  when  it  was  discovered  that  het 
step-son  Antiochus  was  deeply  enamored  of 
her,' and  Seieucus,  in  order  to  save  the  life  o{ 
his  son,  which  was  endangered  by  the  v.'o-  - 
lence  of  his  passion,  gave  up  Stratonice  in  mar 
riage  to  the  young  prince.    She  bore  three  chil 
dren  to  Antiochus  :  1.  Antiochus  II.,  suraomet! 
Theos ;  2.  Apama,  married  to  Magas,  king  of 
Cyrene ;  and,  8.  Stratonice. — 3.  Daughter  of  ibe 
preceding  and  of  Antiochus  I.,  was  married  to 
Demetrius  II.,  king  of  Macedonia.    She  quitted 
Demetrius  in  disgust  on  account  of  bis  second 
n^rriage  with  Phthia,  the  daughter  of  Olym- 
pias,  and  retired  to  Syria.    Here  she  vi-as  pet 
to  death  by  her  nephew  Seieucus  II.,  against 
whom  she  had  attempted  to  rdise  a  reroh.— 4. 
Daughter  of  Antiochns  II.,  king  of  Syria,  mar- 
ried to  Ariaratbes  III.,  king  of  Cappadocia— 1 
One  of  the  favorite  wives  of  Itlitfaradates  lb: 
Great. 

TovtKti(,  Stratoniceus,  Stratonicensis :  now  ru- 
ins at  Eski-Hiaar),  one  of  the  chief  inland  cities 
of  Carta,  built  by  Antiochus  I.  Soter.  who  forti- 
fied it  strongly,  and  named  it  in  honor  of  bis 
wife  ^tratonice.  It  stood  east  of  Mylasa,  ami 
south  of  Alabanda,  near  the  River  Marsyas,  ■ 
southern  tributary  of  the  M«ander.  Under  the 
Romans  it  was  a  free  city,  and  it  was  improve<: 
by  Hadrian.  Near  it  stood  the  great  temple  of 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  Chrysaoreus,  the  centre  of  th« 
national  worsbipof  the  Cariana.  There  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  Stratonicea  stood  on  the 
site  of  a  former  city,  called  Idrtas,  and,  still  ear- 
lier, Chrysaoris. 

[STBAToNictJs  i^TpardviKOs),  of  Athens,  a  dis 
tinguished  musician  of  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  famed  for  his  wit,  and  the  large  num- 
ber of  pupils  attending  his  ronsical  instructioDS- 
He  is  said  to  have  visited  Nicocles  in  Cyprus, 
and  there  to  have  met  his  death  by  his  too  great 
independence.] 

Stratonis  TnBitiB.    Vid.  Cabaksa,  No  3 

Strattio  (Sr/jarrtf  or  2r/>dri(),  an  Athenian 
poet  of  the  Old  Comedy,  flourished  from  B.C. 
412  to  380.  [His  fraginents  are  collected  in 
Meineke's  Comic.  Grac.  Fragm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  428- 
441,  edit,  minor.] 

Stratus  (SrpuToc)-  L  {^TpdTto(:  raios  near 
Lepenu  or  Lepanon),  the  chtciT  town  in  Acarna- 
nia,  ten  stadia  west  of  the  Achelous.  Its  terri- 
tory was  called  Stbatice.  It  was  a  strongly- 
fortified  town,  and  commanded  the  ford  of  the 
Achelous  on  the  high  road  from  .£tolia  to  Acar- 
nania.  Hence  it  was  a  place  of  military  im- 
portance, and  was  at  an  early  period  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  .^tolians. — S.  A  town  in  Acb- 
aia,  afterward  called  Dthe. — 3.  A  town  in  the 
west  of  Arcadia,  in  the  territory  of  Thelpnsa, 
perhaps  the  sama  as  the  Homeric  Stratia. 
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bTKOMUiLE.      Vid.  NaZOS. 

STBoMGTLioN  (Zrpoyj vA/wv),  a  distinguished 
nreek  statuary,  flourished  during  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years  of  the  filUt  ceotary  B.C. 

StropbIdib  IiisffLA  {trpafadtt},  fonoerly 
called  PLOTiB  {nXural :  now  Stro/adia  and 
Sirivali),  two  islands  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  off  the 
coast  of  Messenta  and  south  of  Zacynthua. 
The  Harpies  were  pursued  to  these  islands  by 
the  sons  of  Boreas ;  and  it  was  from  the  cir- 
curostance  of  the  latter  returning  from  these 
islands  after  the  paisuit  that  thejr  are  sopposed 
to  have  obtained  the  name  of  Strophades. 

StkSphIds  (^Tp^^iof  ]  1.  King  of  Phocis,  son 
of  Crissus  and  Antiphatia,  and  husband  of  Cydra- 
gora,  Anaxibia,  or  Astyochia,  by  whom  lie  be- 
came the  father  of  Astydamia  and  Pylades.  Vid. 
Orbstbs. — [2.  Father  of  Scamandriua,  meotton- 
ed  in  the  Iliad  (v.,  49).] 

Stkucratkb  (£rp9i>xarer),  a  Median  people, 
mentioned  only  by  Herodotus  (i..  101). 

[STETiiB(Srp^J7:  £rpi^7ii^,  Zfiptpf^wf ,  and 
"STpivfualo^),  on  the  LissnSf  a  city  of  the  Thasii 
;n  Thrace:  also  claimed  as  their  own  by  the 
Maronitse,  who  contended  with  the  Thasians 
for  its  possession.] 

Stbyhom  (now  Struma,  by  the  Turks  Karatu), 
aa  important  rtver  io  MaoedoDia,  forming  the 
bonndaiy  between  that  country  and  Thrace 
down  to  the  time  of  Philip.  It  rose  in  Mount 
Scomius,  flowed  first  souUi  and  then  soutiieast, 
passed  through  the  Lake  Prasias,  and,  imme- 
diately south  of  Amphipolia,  fell  into  a  bay  of 
the  .£geaa  Sea,  called  after  it  SrRTHOHlaas  Si- 
KUL  The  numerous  cranes  on  its  banks  are 
frequently  mentioned  by  ancient  writers. 

Stkthomii  ;£r/>v/Mvtoi),  the  old  name,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  of  the  Bithynians,  who  mi- 
grated into  Asia  Minor  from  the  banks  of  the 
Hirer  Stiymon.  Bitbyoia  was  smnetimes  call- 
ed Strymonis. 

SrtTBBRA,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  ia  the  district 
Psonia,  probably  on  the  River  £rigon. 

S-rTHFRiiJbis.    Vid.  SmraALirs. 

StTifraZua  (XmyifoAiV).  1.  A  lake  in  Arca- 
dia. Vid.  Sttvphalus.— 2.  A  district  in  Mace- 
donia, between  Atintaoia  and  Elimiotis. 

StympBalvs  (Zrtip^aXoc,  "ETVftfijXot :  Zrvu- 
^Xio{),  a  town  in  the  northeast  of  Arcadia,  the 
territory  of  which  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Achaia.  on  the  east  by  Sieyonia  and  Fhlusia,  on 
the  south  by  the  territory  of  Mantinea,  and  on 
the  west  by  that  of  Orcbomenus  and  Pheneus, 
The  district  was  one  of  military  importance, 
since  it  commanded  one  of  the  chief  roads 
from  Arcadia  to  ArgoUs.  Its  name  is  said  to 
have  beea  derived  irom  Stymphalus,  a  son  of 
£l8tas  and  grandson  of  Areas.  The  town  it- 
self was  aituated  on  a  moontain  of  the  same 
name,  and  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Lake 
STYiipHius(Snyifa^:  now  Zara£a),  on  which 
dwelt,  according  to  tradition,  the  celebrated 
birds  called  STYMraiLlDEs  {irvfi^cJUSef),  de- 
stroyed by  Hercules.  (For  details,  vii.  p.  857, 
b.)  From  this  lake  issued  the  River  Stympha- 
lus, which,  after  a  short  course,  disappeared  un- 
der grouDd,  and  was  supposed  to  appear  afaio 
as  the  River  Erasinus  in  Ai^lis. 

Stvba  Srvpa :  Xrvpti{ :  now  Slura),  a 
town  in  Eabcea,  on  the  southweatert  coast,  not 
(ar  from  Carrstna,  and  nearly  opposite  Mara- 


thon in  Attica.  The  inhabitants  were  originnll) 
Dryopes,  though  they  subsequently  denied  then 
descent  from  this  people.  They  tuok  an  acttrv 
part  in  the  Persian  war,  and  fought  at  Artemis- 
ium,  Salamis,  and  PlatKta.  They  afterward  be- 
came subject  to  the  Athenians,  and  paid  a  year- 
ly tribute  of  twelve  hundred  drachms.  The 
town  was  destroyed  in  the  Lamian  war  by  the 
Athenian  general  Phsdrus,  and  its  territory  was 
anneied  to  Eretria. 

Styx  (£njf)i  connected  with  the  verb  arvyta, 
to  bate  or  abhor,  is  the  name  of  the  principal 
river  io  the  nether  world,  around  which  ft  flows 
seven  times.  Styx,  is  described  as  a  daughter 
of  Oceaous  and  Tethys.  As  a  nymph  she  dwelt 
at  tlie  entrance  of  Hades,  in  a  lofty  grotto  which 
was  supported  by  silver  columns.  As  a  rtver, 
Styx  is  described  aa  a  branch  of  Oceanus,  flow- 
ing from  its  tenth  source ;  and  the  River  Co- 
cytns,  again,  is  a  branch  of  the  Styx.  By  Pallas 
Styx  became  the  mother  of  Zelus  (zetd),  Nice 
(victory),  Bia  (strength),  and  Cratos  (power). 
She  was  the  first  of  all  the  immortals  who  took 
her  children  to  Jupiter  (Zeus)  to  assist  him 
against  the  Titans ;  and,  in  return  for  this,  her 
children  were  allowed  forever  to  live  with  Ju- 
piter (Zeus),  and  Styx  herself  became  the  di- 
vinity by  whom  the  most  acdemn  oatiia  were 
sworn.  When  one  of  the  gods  bad  to  take  an 
oath  by  Styx,  Iris  fetched  a  cop  ftdl  of  water 
from  the  Styx,  and  the  god,  while  taking  the 
oath,  poured  out  the  water. 

Stvz  (£rvf :  now  Mavra-neria),  a  river  in  the 
north  of  Arcadia,  near  Nooacria,  descending 
from  a  high  rodt,  and  ftUing  into  the  Crathis. 
The  ancients  believed  that  the  water  of  this 
riverwas  poisonous ;  and,  according  to  one  tale, 
Alexander  the  Great  was  poisoned  by  it.  It 
was  said,  also,  to  break  all  vessels  made  of  glass, 
stone,  metal,  and  any  other  material  except  of 
the  hoof  of  a  horse  or  a  mule. 

SnADA,  the  Roman  personification  of  persua- 
sion, the  Greek  PUho  {UeiSw),  also  called  by  the 
diminiUiTe  Suaida. 

SuXoSla  (Smt&YtXa),  an  ancient  city  of  Caria, 
near  Myndus,  was  the  burial-place  of  the  old 
kings  of  the  country. 

SoiSA  (Suasanus :  now  5.  Lorenxo)t  a  mn 
nicipium  in  Umbria,  on  the  Sena. 

Suabtui.    Vid.  Choaspbs,  No.  8. 

SuBSKTDK  or  SuDHTUX  (SudeTtanus :  now 
SmreUo),  a  town  in  the  Interior  of  Etruria. 

SoBLAQifiuic  (Sublacensis :  now  Sulnaeo),  a 
small  town  of  the  iGqui  in  Latium,  on  the  Anio, 
near  its  source.  Near  it  stood  the  celebrated 
villa  of  Claudius  and  Nero  (Villa  Sublacensis) ; 
and  from  it  was  derived  the  name  of  the  Via 
Sublacensis,  which  was  a  branch  of  the  Via  Ti- 
burtina. 

SosLicIue  PoMB.    Vid.  Roma,  p.  748,  a. 

SuBua.  1.  A  town  of  the  Lsetani  in  Hispa* 
nia  Tanaconensis,  east  of  Tarraco,  described  by 
some  as  a  town  of  the  Cosetani,  and  by  others, 
again,  as  a  town  of  the  Ilergete8.~2.  (Now 
Subtt  or  Cuba),  a  river  in  Mauretania  Tingitana« 
flowing  past  Uie  colony  Banasa  into  the  At- 
lantic 0(wan. 

SnsURA  or  SUBUBBA.    Vid.  RoHAf  p.  748,  b. 

Sdbzupar  A  (now  Zani),  a  town  in  Tlirace,  on 
the  road  from  Philippopolis  to  Hadrianopolis. 
SircCABAB  {SQ9X^6ap(H,  Ptol. :  now  Masuna !), 
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■o  .nland  c'Ay  of  Mauretania  Uesarienst i,  soulh- 1 
east  of  the  mouth  or  the  Chinalnph.    It  was  a 
colonia,  acil  is  mentioned  by  Anamianus  Mar- 
cellinus  under  the  name  of  oj^idum  Suger-ba- 
ritanum, 

Socci  or  SuccoBCK  ABOtrsri*.    Vid.  Hmi»v». 

SucBO.  I.  (Now  Xucar),  a  river  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  rising  in  a  southern  branch  of 
Mount  Idubeda,  in  the  territory  of  the  Celliberi, 
and  falling  south  ofValentia  into  a  gulf  of  the 
Mediterranean  called  after  it  Sinus  Sucronensis 
(now  Gal/  of  Valencia).— i.  (Now  CulUra),  a 
town  of  the  Edetani  in  Hispania  Tarraeooensis, 
on  the  preceding  river,  and  betweeo  the  Iberua 
and  Carthago  Nova. 

SODBRTOU-      Vid.  StIBBItTtJH. 

ScDETi  MoNTEs,  &  fangc  of  mountains  in  the 
southeast  of  Germany,  in  which  the  Albis  takes 
its  rise. 

ScBL  (now  FuenpTola),  a  town  in  Hispania 
BKtica,  on  the  road  from  Malaca  to  Gades. 

SvKssA  AcKOirCA  (Soeasaaas :  now  Seaaa),  a 
town  of  the  Auranci  in  Latium,  east  of  the  Via 
Appia,  between  Minturnae  and  Teanum,  on  the 
western  slope  of  Mons  Massicue.  It  was  sita- 
ated  in  a  beautiful  district  called  Veaeinua  ager, 
whence  it  has  been  sopposed  that  the  town 
itself  was  at  one  time  called  Vtieia,  It  was 
made  a  RomaD  colony  in  the  Samnite  wars,  bat 
must  have  been  aftierward  colonized  afresh, 
since  we  find  it  called  in  inscriptions  Cei.  Julia 
Felix.   It  was  the  birth-place  of  the  poet  Lucil- 

!U8, 

SuESBA  PoMiTU  (SuessanuB),  also  called  Po- 
hStIa  simply,  an  ancient  and  important  town  of 
the  Volsci  in  Latium,  south  of  Foraoi  Appii, 
conqoered  by  the  Romans  under  Tarqninlas 
FriacQs,  and  taken  a  second  time  sod  sacked 
by  the  consul  Servilius.  It  was  one  of  the 
twenty-three  cities  situated  in  the  idain  after- 
ward covered  by  the  Pomptine  Marshes,  which 
are  said  indeed  to  have  derived  their  name  tnm 
this  town. 

SDsssiTim,  a  people  in  Hispania  TntBConen- 
sis,  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Sedetani. 

SuEssioNKB  or  SdessSnes,  a  powcrfol  petqile 
m  Gallia  Belgica,  who  were  reckoned  the  bravest 
of  all  the  Belgic  Gauls  after  the  Bellovaci,  and 
who  could  bring  fifty  thousand  men  into  the  field 
in  Cesar's  time.  Their  King  Divitiaons,  shortly 
before  Cssar's  arrival  in  the  country,  was  reck- 
oned the  most  powerful  chief  in  all  Gaul,  and 
had  extended  bis  aovereigntyeven  over  Britain. 
The  Saeastones  dwelt  in  an  extensive  and  iir- 
tile  country  east  of  the  Bellovaci,  south  of  the 
Veromandui,  and  west  of  the  Remi.  They  pos- 
sessed twelve  towns,  of  which  the  capital  was 
Noviodunum,  subsequently  Augusta  Snessonnm 
or  Suessonea  (now  iSoutoiu). 

Sueaa0LA  f Sneasolanus :  now  Torre  di  Set- 
aoU),  a  town  in  Samniam,  on  the  sonthern  slope 
of  Mount  Tifata. 

SoetokTcb  PAULimrs.    Vid.  Paouwus. 

ScKToiffus  TEAMQtntLDB,  C,  the  Roman  his- 
torian, was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Vespasian.  His  father  was  Suetonins 
Lenis,  who  was  a  tribune  of  the  thirteenth  le- 
gion in  the  battle  of  Bedriacum,  in  which  Otho 
was  defeated.  Snetonins  practiced  as  an  advo- 
cate at  Kome  in  the  reign  ofTrajan.  He  lived 
on  intimate  terms  with  the  younger  Pliny,  many  | 


I  of  whose  letters  are  addressed  to  him.  At  ine 
request  of  Pliny,  Trajan  granied  to  Suetoniua 
the  jaa  trium  liberonim ;  fur,  though  hu  was  mar- 
ried, he  had  not  three  children,  which  number 
was  necessary  to  relieve  him  from  various  legal 
disabilities.  Suetonius  was  afterward  appoint- 
ed private  secretary  (Magister  EpistolaniiD)  to 
Hadrian,  but  was  deprived  of  this  office  by  the 
emperor,  along  with  Septiciua  Clams,  the  Pre- 
fect of  the  Pretorians,  on  the  ground  of  asso- 
ciating with  Sabina,  the  emperor's  wife,  witbMiI 
his  permission.  Suetonius  wrote  many  works, 
of  which  the  only  ones  extant  are,  Vila  Duo 
iecim  Catarum,  or  the  twelve  emperora,  o[ 
whom  the  first  is  O.  Julias  Cesar,  and  the  bst 
is  Domitian  ;  lAber  de  iUattribiu  Grammetiat ; 
lAber  de  elaria  Rhetorxbut ;  Vita  TerentH,  Hora- 
tii,  Peraii,  Lucani,  JuteiuUia,  Plinii  Majoria.  His 
chief  work  is  bis  Lives  of  the  Cssars.  Sueto- 
nius doea  not  fdlow  the  icbronological  order  in 
his  Lives,  but  he  groaps  together  many  tbiogs 
of  the  same  kind.  His  language  is  very  brief 
and  precise,  sometimes  obscure,  without  any 
afllbctation  of  ornament.  He  certainly  tells  a 
prodigious  number  of  scandalous  anecdotes 
about  the  C«sars,  but  there  was  plenty  to  tciS 
about  them  ;  and  if  be  did  not  choose  to  sup- 
press those  anecdotes  whioh  be  believed  to  be 
true,  that  is  no  imputation  on  his  veracity.  As 
a  great  collection  of  Acts  of  all  kinds,  the  work 
on  the  Cttsars  is  invaluable  for  the  historian 
of  this  period.  His  judgment  and  his  honesty 
have  both  been  attacked  by  some  modern  critics : 
but  we  are  of  opinion  thai,  on  both  grounds,  a 
careihl  study  of  his  work  will  justify  him.  'Tm 
friendship  of  the  younger  Pliny  is  evideDce  in 
favor  of  bis  in^rity.  The  trealiae  Dt  iUmatri- 
but  OrammaMeia  and  that  Jh  elaria  Bkttarihia 
are  prottably  only  parts  of  a  larger  work.  Tb^ 
contain  a  few  biographical  and  other  notices, 
that  are  occasionally  useful.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  the  few  scanty  lives  of  the  Latio 
poets,  already  enumerated,  belonged  to  a  larger 
worit  Be  FoetiB.  If  this  conjectnre  be  true, 
the  short  notice  of  the  elder  ^iny  may  not  be 
by  Snetonins.  A  work  entitled  De  Viris  lUua- 
tribut,  which  has  been  attributed  both  to  Sue- 
tonius and  the  younger  Plinius,  is  now  unani- 
mously assigned  to  Anrelins  Victor.  Tbe  best 
editions  of  Suetonius  are  by  P.  Burmann,  Am- 
sterdam, 1736,  2  vols.  4to,  and  by  Baumgaiteo- 
Crusius,  Lips.,  1816, 3  vols.  8vo. 

Soivi,  one  of  the  greatest  and  roost  powerful 
races  of  Germany,  or,  more  properiy  speak- 
ing, the  collective  name  of  a  great  number  of 
German  tribes,  who  were  grouped  together  on 
account  of  their  migratory  mode  of  life,  and 
spoken  of  in  opposition  to  the  more  settled 
tribes,  who  went  under  the  general  name  of  lo- 
gnvones.  The  Suevi  are  desoribed  by  all  the 
ancient  writers  aa  occupying  the  greater  half 
of  all  Germany ;  but  the  accounts  vary  respect- 
ing the  part  of  the  oountry  which  they  inhiUrit- 
ed!  Cssar  represents  them  as  dweUing  east 
of  tbe  Ubti  and  Sygambri,  and  west  of  the  Che- 
rusci,  and  their  country  aa  divided  into  one 
hundred  cantons.  Strabo  makes  tbem  extend 
in  an  easteriy  direction  beyond  the  Albis,  and 
in  a  southerly  as  far  as  the  sources  of  tbe  Dan- 
ube. Tacitus  gives  the  name  of  Snevia  to  the 
I  whole  of  the  east  of  Germany  from  tbe  Danube 
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u>  the  Baltic.  At  a  later  tims  the  coBectiTe 
name  of  the  Suevt  gndoally  disappeared ;  and 
the  diflerent  tribes  of  the  Sueric  race  were  each 
called  by  their  dietioctive  names.  Id  the  aee- 
ond  ha!f  ofthe  third  century,  howeTer,  we  again 
Ind  ft  people  called  Suevi,  dwelling  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Main  and  the  Black  Forest, 
whnSe  name  is  still  preserved  in  tb9  modern 
Svabia ;  but  this  people  was  only  a  body  of  bold 
adventurers  from  varions  Oennao  tribes,  who 
asanm^t  the  celebrated  name  of  the  Suevi  in 
consequence  of  their  not  possessing  any  distin- 
guishing appellation. 

ScPEMAi,  M.  Nonlns,  tribane  of  Uie  plebs  in 
B.C.  56,  fought  on  Funpey'B  aide  at  the  battle 
of  Pharsdia. 

Sons  (now  SU6a),  a  city  of  Northern  Africa, 
in  the  Carthaginian  territory  (Byzacena). 

SurBT0LA  (now  Sfiutle),  a  ei^  of  Byzacena, 
south  of  Sul<»,of  which  its  name  is  a  diminn- 
tive.  It  became,  however,  a  mnoh  more  im- 
portant place,  as  a  chief  centre  of  the  roads  in 
the  interior  of  the  province  of  Africa.  Its  mina 
are  magnificent. 

StiiOAa  (ScuMor),  a  0mA  lexicographer,  of 
whom  nothing  ia  known.  No  certain  conclu- 
aions  as  to  the  age  of  the  compiler  can  be  de- 
rived  from  passages  in  the  work,  since  it  may 
have  received  numerous  interpolations  and  ad- 
ditions- Eostathius,  who  lived  about  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
quotes  the  Lexicon  of  Saidas ;  and  there  are 
passages  in  the  Lexicon  referring  to  Michael 
Faellns,  who  lived  at  the  cloae  of  the  eleventh 
century.  '  The  Lexicon  of  Suidas  is  a  dictionary 
of  words  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  with 
some  few  peculiarities  of  arrangement ;  but  it 
contains  both  words  which  are  found  in  diction- 
aries of  langaagea,  and  also  names  of  persons 
and  places,  wit£  extracts  from  ancient  Greek 
writers,  grammarians,  scholiasts,  and  lexicog- 
rai^era,  and  some  extracts  from  later  Greek 
writers.  The  names  of  persons  comprehend 
both  persons  who  are  mentioned  in  sacred  and 
\n  profane  history,  which  shows  that  if  the  work 
is  by  one  hand,  it  is  by  a  Christian.  No  well- 
3onoeived  plan  baa  been  the  basis  of  this  worit ; 
It  is  incomidete  as  to  the  number  of  aitieles. 
and  exceedingly  irre^lar  and  unequal  in  the 
execQtion.  Some  articles  are  pretty  complete, 
others  contain  no  information  at  all.  As  to  the 
biographical  notices,  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  Suidas  or  the  compiler  got  them  all  from 
one  source,  which,  it  is  further  supposed,  may 
06  the  Onomatologos  or  Pinax  of  Hesychios  of 
Miletua.  The  Lexicon,  though  without  merit 
as  to  its  execution,  is  valuaMelratb  for  the  liter- 
ary history  of  antiquity,  for  the  explanation  of 
ivords,  and  for  the  citations  from  many  ancient 
writers.  The  best  editions  of  the  Lexicon  are 
«y  Kiister,  Cambridge,  1705,  3  vols.  fol.  ;  by 
Gaisford,  Oxford,  1834, 8  vols.  fol. ;  and  by  Bern- 
aardj,  4to,  Halle,  IB34-M  (not  yet  oomplete). 

SoroiTSs,  the  general  name  of  all  the  German 
tribes  inhabiting  Scandinavia. 

SuishontTcu,  a  mountain  in  Lignria. 

Sulci  (Sulcitanoa :  now  Sulci),  an  ancient 
^wn  in  Sardinia,  founded  by  the  Carthaginians, 
and  a  place  of  considerable  maritime  and  com- 
mercial 'oiportance.  It  was  situated  on  a  prom- 
ontory on  :be  south  weetero  corner  of  the  UltM'i. 
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soLOAs  (now  Sorgtu),  a  river  in  Gaul,  dft 
scending  from  the  Alps,  and  flowing  into  th« 
Rhone  near  Vindalum. 

SuLi-A,  CoBNKLloe,  tbc  name  of  a  patrician 
family.  This  family  waa  originally  called  Ku 
finus  (ffitf.  Kcninis),  and  the  lirat  member  of  i( 
who  obtained  the  name  of  Sulla  was  P.  Come 
lius  Sulla,  mentioned  below  (No.  1 ).  The  origii. 
of  the  name  is  uncertain.  Meet  modern  writers 
suppose  that  it  is  a  word  of  the  same  aignifica- 
tion  as  Rufos  or  Rafinos,  and  refers  simply  U 
the  red  color  of  the  hair  or  the  complexion ;  but 
it  has  been  conjectured  with  greater  probability 
that  it  is  a  diminutive  of  Sura,  which  was  a  cog- 
nomen in  several  Roman  gentes.  It  would  be 
formed  from  Sura  on  the  same  analog]^  aa  jnulla 
from  puera,  and  tenellut  from  lenir.  There  is 
no  authority  for  writing  the  word  SyUa,  as  is 
done  by  many  modern  writers.  On  eoins  and 
inscriptions  we  always  find  Sula  or  Sulla,  never 
Sylla.  I.  P.,  great-grandfather  of  the  dictator 
Sulla,  and  grandson  of  P.  Cornelius  Rufinus, 
who  was  twice  consul  in  the  Samnite  wars. 
Yii.  Rdfikus,  CoKHBLnrs.  His  fether  ia  not 
mentioiied.  He  was  flamen  dialis,  and  likewise 
prctor  urbanus  and  per^rious  in  B.C.  SIS, 
when  he  presided  over  the  first  celebration  of 
the  Ludi  Apollinares. — 2.  P.,  son  of  No.  1,  and 
grandfather  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  was  prtetor  in 
186.— 3.  L.,  son  of  No.  3,  and  fether  of  the  dic- 
tator Sulla,  lived  in  obscurity,  and  left  his  son 
only  a  slender  fortune. — 1.  L.  sumamed  Fbliz, 
the  dictator,  was  bora  in  186.  Although  his 
father  left  bim  only  a  small  pnqierty,  hia  means 
were  sufficient  to  secure  for  him  a  good  educa- 
tion. He  studied  the  Greek  and  Roman  litera- 
tare  wiUi  diligence  and  snccess,  and  appears 
early  to  have  imbibed  that  love  for  literature 
and  art  by  which  he  waa  diatingnisbed  throngb- 
ont  life.  At  the  same  time  he  proeeooled  ptraa- 
ure  with  equal  ardor,  and  bis  youth,  as  well  aa 
his  manboad,  waa  disgraced  by  the  most  sensual 
vices.  Still  hia  love  of  pleasure  did  not  dworb 
all  his  time,  nor  did  it  emasculate  his  mind ;  for 
no  Roman  daring  the  latter  days  of  the  repab> 
lie,  with  the  exception  of  Jolius  Cssar,  bad  a 
dearer  judgment,  a  keener  diaerimiDatioii  of 
charaoter,  or  a  firmer  vfll.  Tha  alender  prc^ 
erty  of  Sulla  was  iocreaaed  hy  the  liberali^  of 
bia  step-mother  and  of  a  courtesan  named  Ni- 
copolis,  both  of  whom  left  him  all  their  fortnne. 
His  meana,  thoogb  still  scanty  for  a  Roman  no- 
ble, now  enabled  him  to  aspire  to  the  honors  of 
the  state.  He  was  qucstor  in  107,  when  he 
served  under  Marios  in  Africa.  Hitherto  he 
bad  only  heeo  knovra  for  bis  profligacy ;  but  be 
diaplayed  both  zeal  and  abUi^  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  and  soon  gained  the  approbation 
of  his  commander,  and  the  afltctions  of  the  sol- 
diers. It  was  to  Sulla  that  Jugartha  was  de- 
livered by  Bocchus ;  and  the  qnteator  thus 
^ared  with  Uie  consul  the  giorj  of  bringing 
this  war  to  a  oonelosioa.  SnUa  himself  waa  so 
prond  <ri'bis  abare  bi  the  success,  that  he  had  a 
seal  ring  engraved,  representing  the  surrender 
of  Jugurtha,  which  he  continued  to  wear  till  the 
day  of  his  death.  Sulla  continued  to  serve  un- 
der Marius  with  great  distinction  in  the  cam- 
paigns against  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones ;  bat 
Mariua  becoming  jeakias  of  the  rising  fame  of 
bis  officer,  Sulla  left  Marius  in  lOS,  and  took  a 
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ojinmand  under  the  colleague  of  Marias,  Q. 
Caiulus,  who  intrusted  the  chief  management 
iif  the  war  to  Sulla.    Sulla  now  returned  to 
Rome,  where  he  appears  to  have  lived  quietly 
for  some  years.    He  was  praetor  in  93,  and  in 
the  following  year  (93)  was  sent  as  propreetor 
into  Cilicia,  with  special  orders  from  the  senate 
to  restore  Ariobarzanes  to  his  kingdom  of  Cap- 
padocia,  from  which  he  had  been  expelled  by 
Mithradates.   SuUa  met  with  complete  success, 
tie  defeated  Gordius,  the  general  of  Mithrada- 
tes, in  Cappadocia,  and  placed  Ariobarzanes  on 
the  throne.   The  enmity  between  Marine  and 
Salla  DOW  assumed  a  more  deadly  form.  Sul- 
la's ability  and  increasing  reputation  had  already 
led  the  afistocratical  parly  to  look  up  to  him  as 
one  of  their  leaders ;  and  thus  political  animos- 
ity was  added  to  private  hatred.   In  addition 
to  this,  Marius  and  Sulla  were  both  anxious  to 
obtain  the  command  of  the  impending  war 
against  Mithradates ;  and  the  sueceaB  which 
attended  Salla's  recent  operations  in  the  East 
bad  increased  his  populanty,  and  pointed  him 
out  as  the  most  suitable  person  for  this  import- 
ant command.   About  this  time  Bocchus  erect- 
ed in  the  Capitol  gilded  figures,  representing  the 
surrender  of  Jugurtha  to  Suila,  at  which  Marias 
was  80  enraged  that  he  ooald  scarcely  be  pre- 
vented from  lemoving  them  by  force.  The  ex- 
asperation of  both  parties  became  so  violent  that 
they  nearly  had  recourse  to  arms  against  each 
other ;  but  the  breaking  out  of  the  Social  war 
hashed  all  private  quarrels  for  the  time. .  Mari< 
us  and  Sulla  both  took  an  active  part  in  the  war 
aga^t  the  commc  n  foe.   Bat  Marios  waa  now 
advanced  in  years ;  and  he  had  the  deep  morti- 
fication of  finding  that  his  achievements  were 
thrown  into  the  shade  tqr  the  superior  energy 
of  his  rival.   Sulla  gained  some  brilliant  vic- 
ttnies  over  the  enemy,  and  took  Bovianum,  the 
chief  town  of  tne  Samnites.   He  was  elected 
coosnl  for  88,  and  received  from  the  senate  the 
command  of  the  Mithradatic  war.   The  events 
which  followed — his  expulsion  from  Rome  by 
Marias,  his  return  to  the  city  at  the  bead  of  his 
legions,  and  the  proscription  of  Marios  and  his 
leading  adherents—are  related  in  the  life  of  Ma- 
rius. Sulla  remained  at  Rome  titlthe  end  of  the 
year,  and  set  out  for  Greece  at  the  beginning  of 
87,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Mitbra- 
datea.  He  landed  at  Dyrrbachium,  and  ib rth< 
with  marched  against  Athens,  which  baA  be- 
come the  head-quarters  of  the  Mithradatic  cause 
in  Greece.   After  a  long  and  obstinate  siege, 
Athens  was  taken  by  storm  on  the  1st  of  March 
in  86,  and  was  given  up  to  rapine  and  plunder. 
SoUa  then  maiehed  against  Archelaas,  the  gen- 
end  of  Mithradates,  whom  he  defeated  in  the 
nei^horhood  of  ChMronea  in  Bceotia ;  and  in 
the  following  year  he  again  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  same  gener^  near  Orchome- 
BOB.   But  while  Sulla  was  carrying  on  the  war 
with  such  success  in  Greece,  bis  enemies  had 
obtained  the  npper  hand  in  Italy.    The  consul 
Cinna,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Rome  by  his 
eoUeague  Octavius,  soon  after  Sulla's  departure 
£rom  Italy,  had  entered  it  again  with  Marius  at 
the  close  of  the  year.   Both  Cinna  and  Menus 
were  appointed  consuls  86,  and  all  the  regula- 
tions of  Sulla  were  swept  away.    Sulla,  how- 
aver,  would  not  return  to  Italy  tiU  he  had  brought 
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the  war  against  Mithradates  to  a  conclusioik 
After  driving  the  generals  of  Mithradates  oin 
of  Greece,  Sulla  crossed  the  Hellespont  and 
early  in  84  concluded  a  peace  with  the  king  or 
PoRtus.   He  now  tamed  hia  arms  against  Fim- 
bria, who  had  been  ^pointed  by  Uie  Mariao 
party  as  bis  successor  in  the  commvnd.  Bat 
the  troops  of  Fimbria  deserted  their  general, 
who  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.    Sulla  now  pre- 
pared to  return  to  Italy.   After  leaving  his  le- 
gate, L.  Licinius  Murena,  in  command  of  tlie 
province  of  Asia,  with  two  legions,  he  set  safl 
with  his  own  army  to  Athens.   While  prepar- 
ing for  his  deadly  struggle  in  Italy,  he  did  not 
lose  his  interest  in  literature.   He  carried  with 
him  from  Athens  to  Rome  the  valnaUe  library 
of  Apellicon  of  Teos,  which  contained  most  of 
the  works  of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus.  Vid. 
Apellicon.    He  landed  at  Brundieium  in  the 
spring  of  83.   The  Marian  party  for  outnum- 
bered him  in  troops,  and  had  every  proapeM  of 
victory.    By  bribery  and  promises,  however, 
Sulla  gained  over  a  large  number  of  the  Marian 
soldiers,  and  he  pcrsuwled  many  of  the  Italian 
towns  to  espouse  his  cause.    In  the  field  bis 
efforts  were  crowned  by  equal  success;  and  he 
was  ably  supported  by  several  of  the  Roman 
nobles,  who  eaponaed  his  cause  in  different 
parts  of  Italy.   Of  these  one  of  the  moat  dis- 
tinguished was  the  young  Cn.  Pompey.  who 
was  at  the  time  only  twenty-three  years  age. 
Vid.  PoHPxioe,  No.  10.    In  the  following  year 
(82)  the  struggle  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
decisive  battle  gained  by  Sulla  over  the  Sam- 
nitM  and  liocaoiana  under  Pontios  Telesinos 
before  the  Colline  gate  of  Rome.   This  victory 
was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  Praneate  and 
the  death  of  the  yonnger  Marios,  who  had  take* 
refuge  in  this  town.    Sulla  was  now  master  of 
Rome  and  Italy ;  end  he  resolved  to  take  the 
most  ample  vengeance  upon  his  enemies,  and 
to  extirpate  the  popular  party.   One  of  his  first 
acts  was  to  draw  up  a  list  of  his  enemies  who 
were  to  be  pat  to  death,  caUed  a  Proteriftw.  It 
was  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  in  Roman 
history.   All  persons  in  this  list  were  outlaws 
who  might  be  killed  by  any  one  with  impunity, 
even  by  slaves ;  their  property  was  confiscated 
to  the  state,  and  was  to  be  sold  by  public  auc- 
tion ;  their  children  and  grandchildren  lost  theij 
votes  in  the  comitia,  and  were  excluded  from 
all  pnblie  offices.   Further,  all  who  killed  a  pre- 
scribed person  received  two  talents  as  a  re- 
ward, and  whoever  sheltered  such  a  person  was 
punished  with  death.    Terror  now  reigned,  not 
only  at  Rome,  but  throughout  Italy.   Fresh  lista 
of  the  proscribed  constantly  appeared.  No  one 
waa  safe ;  for  Sulla  gratified  his  friends  by  plac- 
ing in  the  fatal  lists  their  personal  enemies,  oi 
persona  whose  property  was  coveted  by  his  ad- 
herents.   The  confiscated  property,  it  is  true, 
belonged  to  the  state,  and  had  to  be  sold  by  pub- 
lic auction,  but  the  friends  and  dependents  of 
Sulla  purchased  it  at  a  nominal  price,  as  no  one 
dared  to  bid  against  them.   The  number  of  per 
sons  who  perished  by  the  proscriptions  is  stated 
differently,  but  it  appears  to  have  amounted  tr 
many  thoosanda.   At  the  corameacement  at 
these  horrors  Sulla  had  been  appointed  dictator 
for  as  long  a  time  as  be  judged  to  be  necessary 
This  was  toward  the  eirse  of  81.  S'jlla's  diW 
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object  in  being  invested  with  tbe  dictatorship 
was  to  carry  into  executiont  in  a  legal  manner, 
the  great  reforms  which  he  meditated  in  the 
constitution  and  tbe  admtniatratioa  of  justice. 
He  bid  no  intention  of  idwlisbing  tbe  republic, 
and,  consequentlj.  be  caosed  conanls  to  be  elect- 
ed for  tbe  following  year,  and  was  elected  to  the 
office  himself  in  80,  while  he  continued  to  hold 
the  dictatorship.  The  general  object  of  Sulla's 
refurms  was  to  restore,  as  far  as  possible,  tbe 
ancient  Roman  constitution,  and  to  give  back 
to  the  senate  and  the  aiiatooracy  the  power 
whieb  they  had  lost.  Tlioa  he  deprived  the 
tribunes  of  the  pi^a  of  all  real  power,  and  abol- 
isbed  altogether  the  legislative  and  judicial  func- 
tions of  the  comitia  tribnta.  At  tbe  beginning 
of  81,  he  celebrated  a  splendid  triumph  on  ac- 
count of  bis  victory  over  Uithradates.  In  a 
speeeh  which  be  delivered  to  tbe  people  at  the 
cloae  of  the  ceremony,  he  claimed  for  himself 
the  surname  of  Felix,  as  he  attrU>ated  his  suc- 
cess in  life  to  the  favor  of  tbe  gods.  In  order 
to  strengthen  his  power,  Sulla  established  mili- 
tary colonies  thronghout  Italy.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Italian  towns,  which  had  foaght 
against  Sulla,  were  deprived  of  the  full  Roman 
franchise,  and  were  only  allowed  to  retain  tbe 
commercium :.  their  land  waa  oonfiscated  and 
given  to  tbe  soldiers  who  had  foo^bt  under  him. 
Twenty-three  legions,  or,  according  to  another 
statement,  forty-seven  legions,  received  grants 
of  land  in  various  parts  of  Italy.  A  great  num- 
ber of  these  colonies  was  settled  in  Etruria,  the 
population  of  which  was  thus  almost  entirely 
obanged.  These  coloaiea  bad  the  strongest  in- 
terest in  upholding  the  institutions  of  SuUa, 
sEnee  any  attempt  to  invalidate  the  latter  would 
have  endangered  their  newly-acquired  posses- 
eions.  Sulla  likewise  created  at  Rome  a  kind 
of  body<guard  for  bis  protection  by  giving  the 
citizenship  to  a  great  namber  of  alavea  who  had 
belonged  to  persons  pmneribed  by  him.  The 
slaves  thus  rewarded  are  said  to  have  been  as 
many  as  ten  thouHand,  and  were  called  Comelii 
after  him  as  their  patron.  After  holding  the 
dictatorship  till  tbe  beginning  of  79,  Sulla  re- 
signed this  office,  to  the  surprise  of  all  classes. 
He  retired  to  his  estate  at  Puteolt,  and  there, 
surrounded  by  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art, 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  bis  life  in  those  Ii^ 
erary  and  sensual  enjoyments  in  whiofa  be  bad 
always  taken  so  mach  pleasure.  His  diasolute 
mode  of  life  hastened  his  death.  The  imme- 
diate cause  of  his  death  was  the  rupture  of  a 
blood-ressel,  but  some  time  before  he  had  been 
suOering  from  the  disgusting  disease,  which  is 
known  in  modern  times  by  the  name  of  Morbus 
PedieolosuBiOrPbthiriasis.  He  died  in  78,  in  the 
sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  honored  with 
a  public  funeral,  and  a  monqment  was  erected 
to  him  in  the  Campus  Martius,  tbe  inscription 
on  which  had  been  composed  by  himself.  It 
stated  that  none  of  hia  friends  ever  did  him  a 
kindness,  and  none  of  bis  enemies  a  wrong, 
without  being  fultjr  lepeid.  Sulla  waa  married 
five  times :  1.  To  Ilia  or  Julia,  who  bore  him  a 
daughter,  married  to  Q.  Pompeius  Rufus,  the 
aoQ  of  Sulla's  colleague  in  the  consulship  in  88 ; 
3.  To  .£lia ;  3.  To  C<elia ;  4.  To  Cfficilia  Me- 
tella.  ^o  bore  him  a  son,  who  died  before  Sulla,  ' 
and  likewise  twins,  a  son  and  a  daughter ;  fi.  [ 
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Valeria,  who  bore  him  a  daughter  after  h.", 
death.  Sulla  wrote  a  history  of  his  own  lift! 
and  times,  called  Itfemoirs  ("fnofiv^fiaTa).  It 
was  dedicated  lo  L.  LucoUus,  and  extended  tu 
twenty-two  books,  tbe  laat  of  which  was  finish- 
ed by  Sulla  a  few  days  before  his  death.  He 
also  wrote  Fabulie  Atellans,  and  the  Greek 
Anthology  contains  a  short  epigram  which  is 
ascribed  to  him. — 5.  FAoa-rnB,  son  of  the  dic- 
tator by  hia  fourth  wife  Cscilia  Metella,  and  a 
twin  brother  of  Fausta,  was  born  not  long  be- 
fore 88,  the  year  in  wfaieh  hia  father  obtained 
the  first  consulship.  He  and  bis  sister  received 
the  names  of  Fanatus  and  Fausta  respectively 
on  account  of  the  good  fortune  of  their  father. 
At  the  death  of  his  father  in  78,  Faustus  and 
his  sister  were  left  under  the  guardianship  of 
L.  LncuUus.  Faustus  accompanied  Pompey 
into  Asia,  and  was  the  first  who  mounteil  the 
walls  of  Uw  temple  of  Jerusalem  in  63.  In  60 
he  exhibited  tbe  gladiatorial  games  which  bis 
father  in  bis  last  will  bad  enjoined  upon  him 
In  54  he  waa  questor.  In  52  he  received  from 
the  senate  the  commission  to  rebuild  the  Curia 
Hostilia,  which  had  been  burned  down  in  the 
tumults  following  the  murder  of  Cludius,  and 
which  was  henceforward  to  be  called  the  Curia 
Cornelia,  in  honor  of  Faustus  and  bis  father 
He  married  Pompey'e  daugh'er,  and  sided  with 
hia  father-in-law  in  the  civil  war.  He  was 
present  at  the  battle  of  Pbarsalia,  and  subse- 
quently joined  the  leaders  of  his  party  in  Africa. 
After  the  battle  of  Thapeua  in  46,  he  attempted 
to  escape  into  Maoretania,  but  was  taken  pris- 
oner 1^  P.  SittiQB,  and  carried  to  Osesar.  Upon 
his  arrival  in  Casar*s  camp  he  was  murdered 
by  the  soldiers  in  a  tnmult.  Faustus  seems 
only  to  have  resembled  his  father  in  his  extra va> 
gance.  We  know  from  Cicero  that  be  was 
overwhelmed  with  debt  at  the  breaking  out  of 
tbe  civil  war.— 6.  P.,  nephew  of  the  dictator, 
was  elected  eonsol  along  with  P.  Autronius 
PastUB  for  the  year  65,  but  neither  he  nor  his 
colleague  entered  upon  the  office,  as  they  were 
accused  of  bribery  by  L.  Torqnatus  the  younger, 
and  were  condemned.  It  was  currently  be- 
lieved that  Sulla  was  privy  to  both  of  Catiline's 
conspiracies,  and  he  was  accordingly  accused 
of'thiB  crime  by  his  former  accuser,  L.  Torqna- 
tus, and  by  C.  Cornelius.  He  was  defended  by 
Hortensins  and  Cicero,  and  the  speech  of  the 
latter  on  hia  behalf  is  still  extant.  He  was  ac- 
quitted ;  but,  independent  of  the  testimony  of 
SaUust  {Cat.,  17),  bis  guilt  may  almost  be  in- 
ferred from  the  embarrassment  of  his  advocate 
In  the  civil  war  SuUa  espoused  Caesar's  cause 
He  served  under  him  as  legate  in  Greece,  and 
commanded  along  with  Cssar  himself  the  right 
wing  at  tbe  batUe  of  Pbarsalia  (48).  He  died 
in  45. — 7.  Serv.,  brother  of  No.  6.  took  part  in 
both  of  Catiline's  conspiracies.  His  guilt  wak 
so  evident  that  no  one  was  willing  to  defend 
him ;  but  we  do  not  read  that  he  was  pot  to 
death  along  with  the  other  oonspiraturs. 

SnLMo  (Sulmooensis).  1.  (Now  Sulmona),  a 
town  of  tbe  Peligni,  in  the  country  of  ihe  Sa- 
bines,  seven  miles  south  of  Corfininni.  on  the 
road  to  Capua,  and  situated  on  two  email  mount> 
ain  streams,  the  water  of  which  was  exceed- 
ingly cold  :  hence  we  find  the  town  called  ty 
tbe  poets  eelidus  Sulmo,    It  is  celebrated  as  the 
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birth-place  ol  Ovid.  It  was  dsstroyed  by  Sulla, 
but  was  afteiward  restored,  and  is  mentioned 
88  a  Roman  colony. — 2.  (Now  Semumeta),  an 
ancient  town  of  the  Volsci  in  Latium,  on  the 
UA^ns,  which  had  disappeared  in  Pliny's  time. 

SuLPictA,  a  Roman  poetess,  who  flourished 
toward  the  close  of  the  first  century,  celebrated 
for  sundry  amator;  effusioas,  addressed  to  her 
busbaod  Calenus.  Tbeir  general  character  may 
be  gathered  from  the  expressions  of  Martial, 
Ausonins,  and  Sidonius  ApoUinaris,  by  all  of 
whom  they  are  noticed.  There  is  extant  a  sa- 
tirical poom,  in  seventy  hexameters,  on  the 
edict  of  Domitian,  by  which  philosophers  were 
banished  from  Rome  and  from  Italy,  which  is 
ascribed  to  Sulpicia  by  many  modern  critics. 
It  ia  generally  appended  to  the  editions  of  Ja- 
venal  and  Peraius. 

SuLrlciA  Gehb,  was  one  of  the  most  ancient 
Roman  gentes,  and  produced  a  succession  of 
distinguished  men,  from  the  foundation  of  the 
republic  to  the  imperial  period.  The  chief  fam- 
ilies of  the  Sulpicii  doring  the  repuUican  period 
bore  the  names  of  CAMBBinos,  Gilba,  Gallds, 
RopDs  (given  below),  Satbrbio. 

SdlpicIds  Apollikabib,  a  contemporary  of 
A.  Gellius,  was  a  learned  grammarian.  There 
are  two  poems  in  the  Latin  Anthctjogy  porport- 
ing  to  be  written  by  Sulpicius  of  Carthage, 
whom  some  identify  with  the  above-named  Sul- 
picius ApoUinaris.  One  of  these  poems  con- 
sists of  seventy-two  lioee,  giving  tlie  argument 
■tf  the  twelve  books  ofTirgQ's  Mwii,  six  Ifoes 
being  devoted  to  each  book. 

ScLPlplDs  Rorus.  1.  P.,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished orators  of  his  time,  was  bom  B.C. 
184.  He  commenced  public  life  as  a  supporter 
of  the  aristocratical  party,  and  acquired  great 
influence  in  the  state  by  bis  splendid  talents 
while  he  was  still  young.  In  93  he  was  quaes- 
tor, and  in  89  he  served  as  legate  of  the  consul 
On.  Pompeius  Strabo  in  the  Marsic  war.  In 
88  he  was  elected  to  the  tribunate  ;  but  be  de- 
serted the  aristocratical  party,  and  joined  Ma- 
rius.  The  causes  of  this  sudden  change  are 
not  expressly  stated ;  but  we  are  told  that  be 
was  overwhelmed  with  debt ;  and  there  can  be 
little  dcubt  that  he  was  bought  by  Marius.  Sul- 
picius btuuglit  forwant  a  l&tv  'ja  .^Tor  of  Marius 
and  his  ^urty,  of  which  an  account  is  given  un- 
der Mak.vs.  When  Sulla  marched  upon  Rome 
at  the  head  of  his  army,  Marius  and  Sulpicius 
took  to  flight.  Marius  succeeded  in  making  his 
escape  to  Africa,  but  Sulpicius  was  discovered 
in  A  villa  and  pat  to  dearL-A  P^prabaUrson 
or  grandaon  or  ths  last,  was  oas  nCternvfrn  le- 
gates in  Gaul  and  in  the  civil  war.  He  was 
praitor  ia  48.  Cicero  addresses  him  in  46  as 
impcrator.  It  appears  that  he  waa  at  that  time 
in  Illyricum,  along  with  Vatioius.  —  3.  Sebt., 
with  the  surname  LEHoiaA,  indicating  the  tribe 
to  which  he  belonged,  was  a  contemporary  and 
IHend  of  CicerOf  and  of  about  the  same  age. 
He  first  devoted  himself  to  oratory,  and  be 
studied  this  art  with  Cicero  in  his  youtb.  He 
afterward  studied  law;  and  he  became  one  of 
the  best  jurists  as  well  as  most  eloquent  orators 
of  his  age.  He  was  qusstor  of  the  district  of 
Ostis  in  74 ;  oumle  ledile  69 ;  prietor  6S ;  and 
eonttnl  SI  with  M.  Claudius  Marcellos.  He  ap- 
Dears  to  have  espoused  Cesar's  side  in  the  civil 
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war,  anu  was  appointed  byCcsai  ptwoDsul  ot 
Achaia  (48  or  4^).  He  died  in  43  in  tbe  eanii 
of  M.  Antony,  having  been  sent  by  the  senate 
on  a  mission  to  Antony,  who  was  besieging  Dee. 
Brutas  in  Mutina.  Sulpicius  wrote  a  great  num- 
ber of  legal  works.  He  is  often  cited  by  tbe 
jurists  whose  writings  are  excerpted  in  the  Di- 
gest ;  but  there  is  no  excerpt  directly  from  bim 
in  tbe  Digest.  He  bad  aamerous  pufrils,  the 
most  distingQisbed  of  whom  were  A.  Ofilms  arid 
Alfenus  Varus.  There  are  extant  in  the  coUee- 
tion  of  Cicero's  Epistles  (ad  Fam.,  iv.)  two  let- 
ters from  Sulpicius  to  Cicero,  one  of  which  is 
the  well-known  letter  of  consolation  on  the 
death  of  TuUia,  the  daughter  of  the  orator.  Tbe 
same  book  contains  several  letters  from  Cicero 
to  Sulpicins.  He  ia  also  said  to  have  written 
some  erotic  poetry.  Solpicins  left  a  snn  Ser- 
vins,  who  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Cicero's 
correspondence. 

[Sdhetia  (Sov/i^Tia),  an  ancient  city  in  tbe 
eastern  part  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  Maeoa- 
lia,  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Sama- 
teus,  a  son  of  Lycaon :  after  the  fotmdiog  of 
Mef^opolis,  it  fell  into  decay.] 

SovhIhob,  a  derivative  from  summiu,  the 
bigbeat,  an  ancient  Roman  or  Etruscaa  divin- 
ity, who  was  equal  or  even  of  higher  rank  Dian 
Jupiter.  In  fact,  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  Ju- 
piter of  the  night ;  for,  as  Jupiter  was  the  god 
of  heaven  in  tbe  bright  day,  so  Summaaus  was 
the  god  of  the  nootornal  beaven,  and  buried  bis 
ftanderbolts  during  the  night  Summanas  had 
a  temple  at  Rome  near  the  Circos  Maximna,  and 
there  was  a  representation  of  biffl  in  tbe  pedi- 
ment of  the  CapitoUne  temple. 

SoNiUH  (So^vMV ;  Sovftev( :  now  Cape  C» 
lonrti),  a  Mlebrated  promontory  fuming  the 
southern  extremity  of  Attica,  wUh  a  town  of 
the  aame  name  upon  it  Here  waa  a  splendid 
temple  of  Minerva  (Athena),  elevated  three 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  the  columns  of 
which  are  still  extant,  and  have  given  the  mod- 
ern name  to  the  promontory,  ft  was  fortified 
by  the  Athenians  in  the  Peloponnesiaa  war. 
and  remains  of  the  ancient  walls,  with  the  urn- 
{de  of  Minerva  (Athena),  are  still  extant 

SnifOMBiiBiB  Lacub  (now  Lake  Sahtt^ak),  s 
lake  in  Bithynia,  between  the  Ascania  Palus 
and  the  River  Sangarius,  near  Nicomedia. 

SoPBRBffB,  TARQDIKlas.      Vid.  TABUOlnVS. 

[SuPBBUK,  Mabb.    Vid.  Adria.] 

Sdba,  Lbhtulvs.    Vid.  Lkntolitb,  N'o.  9 

Suba,  L.  LtciKiCB,  an  intimate  friend  of  Tra- 
jan, and  tbnee  timaa  eoaanl,  in  A.D.  98,  lOS.  and 
1V7.  Qn  the  death  cfSnra,  Trajan  honored  bim 
with  a  public  funeral,  and  ereoted  batba  to  per- 
petuate his  memory.  Two  of  Plioy'a  letleia 
are  addressed  to  him. 

Sdba  (Sovpa:  now  Surie),  a  town  of  Syria, 
in  the  district  Cbalybonitis,  on  the  Eupbratea, 
a  little  west  of  Tbapsacus. 

SuBAin  or  SuAtin  i'Lovpavol),  a  people  of  Sar- 
matia  Asiatioi,  near  tbe  Poits  CaocasiK  anii 
the  River  Rha.  Tbelrconntry  oontainedniaDy 
gold  mines. 

SuBBHAB,  the  ^neral  of  the  Parthians  who 
defeated  Crassus  in  B.C.  64.    Vid.  Cbasbus. 

Sdalirs  (Sovpioc),  a  tributary  of  the  Phasis  ia 
Colcbia,  tbe  water  of  wbicb  had  the  power  of 
forming  petritaotiuus.   At  its  condoenoa  with 
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tbe  Phtuis  stood  a  town  named  SoRfuii  (Soil- 
piov).  The  plain  through  which  it  flows  is  still 
Mlled  Saram. 

SURRKKTIKI  CoLLES.      Vid.  SuBRENTUH. 

SuiiREiTTrM  (Sutrentinus  :  now  Sorrento),  an 
dLcient  town  of  Campania,  opposite  CapreBe, 
and  situated  on  the  promontoij  {Prommtierium 
MiMtrva,  now  Panta  dtUa  Campmutta)  sepa- 
raliag  the  Sinus  Peestanus  from  the  Sinus  Pu* 
teolanus  It  was  subsequently  a  Roman  col- 
ony, and  oa  the  hills  {Surrenlnii  ColUs)  in  its 
neighhorhuod  was  grown  one  of  the  best  wines 
in  Italy,  which  was  strongly  recommeaded  to 
otinralesceaia  on  acooaot  of  its  thinness  and 
wholesomeness. 

Sdsa,  gen.  -OBCM  {r&  loSaa  :  in  the  Old  Test- 
ament, ShUBhan  :  lovaiot,  Susiinus  :  ruins  at 
Shat),  the  winter  residence  of  the  Persian  kings, 
stood  in  the  district  Cissia  of  the  province  Su- 
stana,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  River  Cho- 
aspes.  Its  name  in  old  Persian  signifies  Lily, 
and  that  flower  is  said  to  abound  in  tbe  plain  in 
wbitfh  the  city  stood.  It  was  of  a  qnadraogular 
form,  one  hundred  and  twenty  (or,  acoordin|^  to 
others,  two  hundred)  stadia  in  circuit,  and  with- 
out fortificatioDS ;  but  it  had  a  strongly-fortified 
citadel,  containing  the  palace  and  treasury  of 
the  Persian  kings.  The  Greek  name  of  this 
citadel,  Memnonice  or  Memnoniam,  is  perhaps 
a  corruption  of  the  Aramaic  Matannon,  a  fart- 
TUB ;  and  this  easy  confosion  of  terms  gave  rise 
to  the  f^le  that  the  city  was  founded  by  Titho< 
nns,  the  flither  of  Memnon.  A  historical  tra- 
dition ascribes  its  erection  to  Darios,  the  son  of 
Hystaspes,  but  it  existed  already  in  the  time  of 
Daniel.  (Dan.,  viii.,  3.)  (There  is,  however,  a 
difficulty  as  to  the  identification  of  the  Shnshan 
of  Daniel  with  the  Susa  of  the  Greeks,  and  as 
to  the  true  position  of  the  RiTcr  Ulai  or  Ea- 
laBus,  which  can  not  be  discussed  within  the 
'imits  of  this  article.)  The  climate  of  Susa  was 
very  hot,  and  hence  tlie  choice  of  it  for  the  win- 
ter palace.  It  was  here  that  Alexander  and  his 
generals  celebrated  their  nuptials  with  the  Per- 
sian princesses,  B.C.  325.  The  site  of  Sosa  is 
sow  marked  by  extensive  mounds,  on  which 
are  finind  fragments  of  brioks  ud  brak»Q  pot- 
tery, with  CDoeiform  inscriptions. 

S0sXrI5r  (SowofUav),  to  wtwm  the  origin  of 
the  Attic  Comedy  is  ascribed,  was  a  native  of 
Megara,  whence  he  removed  into  Attica,  to  the 
village  of  Icaria,  a  place  celebrated  as  a  seat  of 
tbe  worship  of  Baochna  (Dionysns).  This  ac- 
connt  agrees  with  the  claim  which  the  Mega- 
rians  asserted  to  Uie  invention  of  comedy,  and 
which  was  generally  admitted.  Before  the  time 
of  Susarion,  there  was,  no  doubt,  practiced  at 
Icaria  and  the  other  Attic  villages,  that  extem- 
pore jesting  and  boilbonery  which  formed  a 
marked  feature  of  the  festivals  of  Bacchns  (Dio- 
nysus) ,  but  Snsarion  was  tbe  first  who  so  reg- 
ulated this  species  of  amusement  as  to  lay  tbe 
foundation  of  Comedy,  properly  so  called.  The 
Megario  comedy  appears  to  have  flourished,  in 
its  full  development,  about  B.C.  600  and  on- 
ward ;  and  it  was  introduced  by  Susaiioo  into 
Attica  between  680^04. 

[SosiA  {Swala :  now  iS^en  or  Siutni),  a  city 
of  Aria,  on  the  borders  of  Parthia,  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  Suphike  of  Ptolemy,  and  assigned 
by  bim  to  Parthia.] 


!  SoalijiA,  -B,  or  Susis  ^ovriav^,  4  Zo^'oif 
nearly  corresponding  to  Khuzistan),  one  of  ths 
!  chief  provinces  of  the  ancient  Persian  empire, 
,  lay  between  Babylonia  and  Persis,  and  between 
Mount  Parachoatras  and  the  head  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  In  this  last  direction,  its  coast  ex* 
tended  from  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  with 
the  Tigris  to  about  the  mouth  of  the  Rivet 
Oroalis  (now  Tah).  It  was  divided  from  Per- 
I  sis  on  (he  southeast  and  east  by  a  mountainous 
'  tract,  inhabited  by  independent  tribes,  who  made 
'  even  the  kings  of  Persia  pay  them  for  a  safe 
;  passage.  The  chief  pass  through  these  moant- 
aios  was  called  Sttsides  or  Persides  Portse  (Sov* 
aidec  vv^ai,  a'l  trvAat  al  Uepoldei,  Sovmuitc  vi- 
rpai):  its  position  is  uncertain;  perhaps  it  was 
the  pass  of  Kclahi  Sefid,  in  tbe  upper  valley  of 
the  Tab.  On  the  north  it  was  separated  from 
Great  Media  by  Mount  Charbanus,  an  eastern 
branch  of  Mount  Zagros,  which  contained  the 
sources  of  the  chief  rivers  of  Susiana,  the  Cro- 
ABPEs,  the  CopRATxs,  sod  the  Euljbus  (the  Pa- 
siTiaats  caroe  from  the  mountains  on  ttie  east). 
On  the  west  it  was  divided  from  Assyria  by  an 
imaginary  line  drawn  south  from  near  tbe  Me- 
dian pass  in  Mount  Zagros  to  the  Tigris,  and 
from  Babylonia  by  the  Tigris  itself.  The  coun- 
try was  mountainous  and  cool  in  the  north,  and 
low  and  very  hot  in  the  south,  and  the  coast 
along  the  Persian  Onlf  was  marshy.  The  mount 
ains  were  inhabited  by  various  wild  and  inde- 
pendent tribes,  and  tbe  plains  by  a  quiet  agri- 
cnltural  people,  of  the  Semitic  race,  called  Su- 
sii  or  Susiani. 

SutkIdh  (Sutrlnus:  now  Sutri),  an  ancient 
town  of  Etraria,  on  tbe  eastern  side  of  the  Sal- 
tns  Ciminios,  and  on  the  road  from  Vnlsinii  to 
Roma  It  was  taken  by  the  Romans  at  an  early 
period ;  and  in  B.C.  383,  or  seven  years  after 
the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  it  was  made 
a  Roman  colony.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  fidel- 
ity to  Rome,  and  was,  in  consequence,  besieged 
several  times  by  the  Etruscans.  On  one  occa- 
sion it  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  Etrus- 
cans, but  was  retaken  by  Oamillus  in  tbe  same 
day,  whence  arose  the  proveib  ire  SiUritm. 
There  are  stiH  remains  of  tbe  walls  and  tombs 
of  the  ancient  town. 

Staosr  (Zvayfwc)  1.  One  of  the  alleged  ante- 
Homeric  poets,  is  said  to  have  flourished  after 
Orpheus  and  Musbus,  and  to  have  been  the  first 
who  sang  the  Trojan  war. — [S.  A  Lacedemo- 
nian, deputy  IVom  Sparta  when  the  Greeks  sent 
to  Gelon  of  Syracuse  to  ask  his  aid  against 
Xerxes,  rejected,  on  behalf  of  his  state,  Gelon'a 
demand  to  have  the  supreme  command  of  tbe 
expedition.] 

SvAORUs  {2vaypof  uK[>a),  the  greatest  promon- 
tory of  Arabia,  is  described  di&rently  by  differ- 
ent ancient  writers,  but  is  most  probably  to  be 
identified  with  tbe  easternmost  headland  of  the 
whole  peninsula,  Raa-eUHai. 

Sf  slais  (liSapti).  1.  (Now  CoteiU  or  Siim- 
ri),  a  river  in  Lucania,  flowing  by  the  city  of 
the  ssme  name,  ^nd  fhlling  into  the  Crathis. 
It  derived  its  name  from  the  fountain  Sytraris. 
near  Bura,  in  Achain. — 2.  (£vSap£rirr,  Sybarite), 
a  celebrated  Greek  town  in  LucaiTia,  was  sit- 
usted  between  the  rivers  Sybaris  and  Cratbis, 
at  a  ^rt  distance  from  tbe  Tarentine  Gnlf.  and 
near  the  confines  of  Bniitium.   it  was  founded 
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B.C.  730  by  Achsans  and  Trcezeniana,  and  soon 
attained  an  extraordinary  degree  of  prosperity 
and  wealtb.  It  carried  on  an  extensire  com- 
n;ercr>  with  Asia  Minor  and  other  countries  on 
the  Mediterranean,  and  its  inhabitants  became 
so  notorious  for  their  love  of  luxury  and  pleas- 
are,  that  their  name  was  employed  to  indicate 
any  volupiuaiy.  At  the  time  of  their  highest 
prosperity  their  city  was  fifty  stadia,  or  upward 
of  six  miles  in  circumference,  and  they  exer- 
cised dominion  over  twenty-five  towns,  so  that 
wo  are  told  they  were  able  to  bring  into  the 
field  three  hundred  thousand  men,  a  number, 
however,  which  appears  incredible.  But  their 
prosperity  was  of  short  duration.  The  Acbeans 
having  expelled  the  Trfezenian  part  of  tbe  pop- 
ulation, the  latter  took  refuge  at  the  neighbor- 
ing city  of  Croton,  the  inhabitants  of  which  es- 
poused their  cause.  In  the  war  which  ensued 
between  tbe  two  states,  the  Sybarites  were  com- 
pletely conquered  by  the  Orotoniats,  who  fol- 
lowed up  their  victory  by  the  capture  of  Syba- 
ris,  which  they  destroyed  by  tnrning  the  waters 
of  the  River  Crathis  against  the  town,  B.C.  610. 
The  greater  number  of  the  surviving  Sybarites 
took  refuge  in  other  Greek  cities  in  It^y ;  bat 
a  few  remained  near  their  aneieot  town,  and 
their  descendants  formed  part  of  the  population 
of  Thurii,  which  was  founded  in  443  near  Syba- 
ris.    Vid.  Tbubii. 

SvoSta  (ra  ^vSots  :  Svfortoc  :  now  Sytota), 
a  number  of  small  islands  off  tbe  coast  of  £pi- 
rus,  and  opposite  tbe  promontory  Ijeacimne  in 
Corcyra,  with  a  harbor  of  the  same  name  on 
the  main  land.  It  was  here  that  a  naval  battle 
was  fought  between  the  Corcyrsans  and  Co- 
rinthians, B.C.  432,  just  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Feloponnesian  war. 

SrcH.£us  or- SicH^iis,  also  called  Acskbas. 

Vid.  ACEKBAS. 

SrcHAR,  SvcHEH.    Vid.  Nsapolm,  No.  S. 

(^Stcdridh,  according  to  Livy,apUce  in  Thea- 
ulian  Pelasgiotis,  at  the  base  of  Mount  Om.} 

[Stbdra  (in  Strabo  2vApi),  a  town  on  the 
coast  of  Cilicia  Aspera,  between  Coracesium 
and  Selintn.l 

Sykne  (2v7vi;  :  Svi/f/r^f  and  Zvt^v^riTf,  Sy- 
enites: ruins  ai  Aaaouan),  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  just  below  the 
First  Cataract.  It  has  been  in  all  ages  the 
BDutbem  frontier  city  of  Egypt  toward  Ethio- 
pia, and  under  the  Romans  it  was  kept  by  a 
garrison  of  three  cohorts.  From  its  neighbor- 
hood was  obtained  the  fine  red  granite  called 
Syenites  lapis.  It  was  also  an  important  poiut 
in  the  astronomy  and  geography  of  the  ancients, 
as  it  lay  jast  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and 
was  therefore  chosen  as  the  place  through  which 
they  drew  their  chief  parallel  of  latitude.  Of 
course  the  eun  was  vertical  to  Syene  at  the 
time  of  the  summer  solstice,  and  a  well  was 
shown  in  which  the  reflection  of  the  sun  was 
then  seen  at  noon ;  or,  as  the  rhetorician  Aris- 
tides  expresses  it,  the  disc  of  the  sun  covered 
the  well  as  a  vessel  is  covered  by  its  ltd. 

Sykmnbbis  llvewetnt),  a  coinmon  name  of 
the  kings  of  Cilicia.  Of  these  the  most  import- 
ant are,  1.  A  king  of  Cilicia,  who  joined  with 
t,aliynetu3  (Nebuchadnezzar)  in  mediating  be- 
twRiMi  Cyaxares  and  Alyaites.  the  kings  re- 
•U!>;lively  «f  Media  and  Lydia,  probably  in  B.C. 
644 


610.— 2.  Contemporary  w  ith  Darius  Hystaspis 
to  whom  he  was  tributary.  His  daughter  was 
married  to  Pixodanis.— 3.  Contemporary  with 
Artaxerxes  If.  (Mnemon),  ruled  over  Cilicia, 
when  the  younger  Cyrus  marched  through  bis 
country  in  his  expedition  against  bis  brother 
Artaxerxes.    [Vid.  Epyaxa  ] 

SVOAHBRI,  SUOAMBBI,  SlOAHBKI,  StCAMSI  Of 

Sicahbri,  one  of  tbe  most  powerful  iribcs  of 
Germany  at  an  early  time,  belonged  to  tiie  la 
taevonea.  and  dwelt  originally  north  of  the  Ubii 
on  the  Rhine,  whence  tbey  spread  toward  tlic 
north  as  far  as  the  Lippe.  The  Sygambri  are 
mentioned  by  Ceesar,  who  invaded  their  terri- 
tory. They  were  conquered  by  Tiberius  in  ibe 
reign  of  Augustus,  and  a  large  number  of  them 
were  transplanted  to  Gaul,  where  they  received 
settlements  between  tbe  Mass  and  the  Rhine 
as  Roman  subjects.  The  portion  of  tbe  Sy* 
gambri  who  remained  in  Germany  withdrew 
further  south,  probably  to  the  mountmnoos 
country  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Taanos. 
Shortly  sAerward  tbey  disappear  from  histbry, 
and  are  not  mentiuned  again  till  tbe  time 
Ptolemy,  who  places  them  much  further  north, 
close  to  the  Bmcteri  and  tbe  Langobardi,  aopie- 
where  between  theVecht  and  the  YaseL  At  a 
still  later  period  we  find  them  fonning  an  iai> 
portant  part  of  tbe  coofedera«y  known  onder 
the  name  of  Franct. 
SvLLA.    Vid.  Sulla. 

SyllIdk  (1v)Juov:  prababiy  ruins  near  BtJ. 
kattku,  north  of  LegelMm),  a  strongly- fbrufie. 
town  of  Pamphylia,  on  a  mountain  forty  stadia 
(four  geographical  miles)  from  tbe  euast,  be- 
tween Si&  and  Aspendus. 

[Stloson  (ZvXoffui'),  son  of  j£aees,  youoget 
brother  of  Polycrates,  the  tyrant  of  Saonos 
Banished  by  his  brother,  be  went  to  Egypt,  and 
thence  to  Persia,  after  the  accession  of  Darius, 
who  rewarded  him  for  some  previous  favor  wiib 
the  tyranny  of  tbe  island  trf"  Samoa.  Sytoaoa 
nded  Samoa  till  his  death,  and  was  saoeeeded 
in  the  sovereignty  by  his  son  .£aces.} 

SvLTAMua.    Vid.  Siltakus. 

SvlvIds.    Vid.  SiLvitis. 

SmATHUa  (^ifiaidoi:  now  Giarella),  a  river 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily  and  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  jEtna,  Ibrming  tbe  boundary  betweec 
Leontinl  and  Catena,  on  which  stood  the  town 
of  Centuripn. 

Syhk  (Sif/ii; :  £v/uuof,  Styte^f:  now  &Mt),a 
small  island  off  the  southwesterp  coast  of  Caria, 
lay  in  the  mouth  of  the  Sinur  Doridis,  to  the 
west  of  the  promontory  of  CynMsema.  It  was 
one  of  Uie  early  Dorian  states,  that  existed  in 
the  soatbwest  of  Asia  Minor  before  tbe  time  of 
Homer.  Its  connection  both  with  Cnidus  and 
with  Rhodes,  between  which  it  lay,  is  indicsted 
by  the  tradition  that  it  was  peopled  by  a  colony 
from  Cnidus  led  by  Chtbonius,  the  son  of  Nep 
tune  (Poseidon)  and  of  Syme,  the  daughter  ul 
lalyaus.  Some  time  after  tbe  Trojan  war,  the 
Carians  are  said  to  have  obtained  possessioQ  of 
the  island,  bat  to  bare  deserted  it  again  in  con- 
sequence of  B  severe  drought.  Its  final  aettle- 
ment  by  the  Dorians  is  ascribed  to  the  time  of 
their  great  migration.  The  island  was  reckon- 
ed at  thirty-five  miles  in  circuit.  It  bad  eight 
harbors  and  a  town,  which  was  also  called  Syme. 

SvHHACHus,  Q.  AuBsLivs,  a  distinguished 
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Hholar,  ttatesman,  and  orator  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  By 
his  example  and  autborily,  be  inspired  for  a  time 
new  life  and  vigor  into  the  literature  of  his 
noiintry.  He  was  educated  in  Gaul ;  and,  bar- 
ing discharged  the  functions  of  quKstor  and 
prwtnr,  he  was  afterward  appointed  (A.D.  865) 
Horrector  of  Lucania  and  the  Bnittii ;  and  in 
'.f'/S  he  was  prtsonsal  of  Aftica.  His  zeal  for 
the  anoiept  religion  of  Rome  checked  for  a 
while  the  prosperous  current  of  bis  fortunes, 
and  inrolved  him  in  danger  and  disgrace.  Hav> 
ng  :-een  chosen  by  the  senate  to  remonstrate 
with  Gratian  on  the  removal  of  the  altar  of  Vic- 
tory (382)  from  their  cooncil  ball,  and' on  the 
eartailment  of  the  soma  annually  allowed  for 
the  iDifintenance  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  and  for 
the  public  ratebration  of  sacred  rites,  he  was 
ordered  by  the  indignant  emperor  to  quit  his 
presence,  and  to  withdraw  himself  to  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  miles  from  Rome.  Nothing 
daunted  by  this  repulse,  when  appointed  pmfect 
of  the  city  (884)  after  the  death  of  hia  pene- 
cntor,  he  addressed  an  elaborate  epistle  to  Va- 
lentinianas,  again  urging  the  restoration  of  the 
pagan  deities  to  their  former  honors.  This  ap- 
plication was  resisted  by  St.  Ambrose,  and  was 
again  unsuccessful.  Symmachus  afterward  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  usurper  Maximus  (387} ; 
but  he  was  pardoned  hyTheodosius,  and  raised 
to  the  consnlahip  in  391.  His  personal  charac- 
ter seems  to  have  been  unimpeachable,  as  he 
p(-:fonned  the  duties  of  the  high  offices  which 
he  filled  in  succession  with  a  degree  of  mild- 
ness, firmness,  and  integrity  seldom  found 
among  statesmen  in  that  corrupt  age.  The  ex- 
tant works  of  Symmichus  are,  1.  E^lolarvm 
labri  X;  published  ;.fter  his  death  by  his  son. 
The  last  book  contains  his  officii  correE^lJond- 
ence,  and  is  chiefly  ocstposed  of  the  letters  pre- 
sented by  htm  whoa  prefect  of  the  city  to  the 
emperors  under  whom  he  served.  The  remain- 
ing books  osmprise  a  multitude  of  epistles,  ad- 
dressed to  a  wide  circle  of  relations,  friends, 
snd  acquaintances.  3.  Novem  Oralumum  Freg- 
mcnitt,  publiahed  for  the  first  time  by  Mai  from 
a  palimpsest  in  the  Ambnwian  library,  Mediolan., 
1816.  Tlie  best  editions  of  tbe  epistles  are  by 
Juretus,  Paris,  1801,  andby  Scioppios,  Hogunt., 
1608. 

[Stupleoadcs  (Za/iir^yd^).    Vid.  CtjihsjS 

IxsULiB.] 

Syn£sIds  {"Lvviaiog),  one  of  the  most  elegant 
of  the  ancient  Christian  writers,  was  a  native 
of  Gyrene,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
Greek  literature,  first  Id  his  own  city,  and  after- 
ward at  Alexandrea,  where  be  bean]  Hypatia. 
He  became  celebrated  for  bis  skill  in  eloquence 
and  poetry,  as  well  as  in  philosophy,  in  which 
ae  was  a  follower  of  Plato.  About  A.D.  397, 
De  was  sent  by  his  feUow-citizens  of  Gyrene  on 
an  embas^  to  CoDstantinople,  to  present  tbe 
Emperor  Arcadins  with  a  crown  of  gold,  on 
which  occasion  he  delivered  an  oration  on  the 
government  of  a  kingdom  (irjpi  ^aaiT^tiai) 
which  is  still  extant.  Soon  after  this  he  em- 
braced Christianity,  and  in  410  was  ordained 
bishop  of  Ptolemais,  the  chief  city  of  tbe  Libyan 
Psntapolis.  He  presided  orer  bis  diocese  with 
energy  and  atuweaa  for  about  twenty  years,  and 
^ifld  alipDt  480.  Hia  writings  have  been  objects 


I  of  admiration  both  to  ancient  and  modem  aebot 
Bra,  and  have  obtained  for  him  the  surname 
of  Philosopher.    The  best  edition  of  bis  works 
I  is  by  Morel,  Paris,  1613;  much  improved  and 
!  enlarged,  Paris,  1633  ;  reprinted,  1640.  [His 
.  T/ii'oi  (Hjrmns),  ten  in  number,  are  contained 
in  Boissonade'sLyn'ei  Grad,  Paris,  1825,  ISnio.] 

Synnada,  also  SvNKAs  (ru  "SivvvaSa :  J-uvi 
iev(,  Synnadensis :  now  probably  ruins  at  Afiitia- 
Kara-Hiiar),  a  City  in  the  north  of  Phrygia  Sal- 
'  uteris,  at  first  inconsiderable,  but  afterward  a 
I  place  of  much  importance,  and,  from  the  lime 
I  of  Constantine,  the  capital  of  Phrygia  Salutaris. 
It  stood  in  a  fruitful  plain,  planted  witb  olives, 
near  a  mountain  from  which  was  quarried  the 
I  Tory  celebiated  Synnadic  marble,  which  was  of 
a  beautiful  white,  with  red  veins  and  spots  (Stn- 
I  vadiK^t         Synnadicus  lapis,  called  also  Do- 
,  ciraiticus,  from  a  still  nearer  place,  Docimia). 
I    Sypbax  (£v^af).  king  of  the  Massesylians, 
tbe  westernmost  tribe  of  the  Numidians.  His 
history  is  related  in  tbe  life  of  his  contemporary 
and  rival,  MAsimssA.   Syphax  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  Maainissa  B.C.  203,  and  was  sent  by 
Scipio,  under  the  charge  of  L«lius,  to  Romt;. 
Polybius  states  that  he  was  one  of  the  captives 
who  adorned  the  triumph  of  Scipio,  add  that  he 
died  in  confinement  shortly  after.    Livy,  on  the 
contrary,  asserts  that  he  v  ns  saved  from  thai 
ignominy  by  a  timely  dea:!t  at  Tibnr,  whithei 
be  had  been  transferred  from  Alba. 

Srsloo.    Vid.  SvBAcr*.«. 

SybIcdsa  (ZvpuKimotit  or  Svpaiaaaai,  Ion. 
Svp^Kovaai,  also  XvpoKovaai,  Svpaxova^ :  "^vpa- 
Kovatof,  ivpoKoaio;,  Syracusanus  ;  now  Siractt- 
ta  in  Italian,  Syracuse  in  English),  tbe  wealth- 
iest and  most  populous  town  in  Sicily,  was  sit- 
uated on  the  southern  part  of  the  eastern  coast, 
four  hundred  stadia  north  of  the  promontory 
Plemmyrium,  and  ten  stadia  northeast  of  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Anapos,  near  the  take  ot 
marsh  called  Syraco  (Svpaxu),  fitim  which  it 
derived  its  name.  It  was  founded  B.C.  734, 
one  year  after  the  foundation  of  Naxos,  by  a 
colony  of  Corinthians  and  other  Dorians,  led 
by  Arcbias  the  Corinthian.  The  town  was  orig- 
inally confined  to  the  island  Ortygia  lying  im- 
mediately off*  the  coast ;  but  il  afterward  sppsad 
over  the  neighboring  main  land,  and  at  tbe 
time  of  its  greatest  extension  under  the  elder 
Dionysius  it  consisted  of  five  distinct  towns, 
each  surrounded  by  separate  walls.  Some  writ- 
ers, indeed,  describe  Syracuse  as  consisting  of 
four  towns,  but  this  simply  arises  from  tbe 
fact  that  E^pola  was  frequently  not  reckoned 
a  portion  of  the  city.  These  five  towns  were, 
1.  OsTYoU  ('Oprvy^a),  frequently  called  simi^y 
the  IsLAMD  (tiiiaoc  or  N7<Tof),  an  island  of  an 
oblong  shape,  about  two  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, lying  between  the  Great  Harbor  on  tbe 
west  and  the  Little  Harbor  on  tbe  east.  Il 
was,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  tbe  por- 
tion of  tbe  city  first  bnUt,  and  It  contained  the 
citadel  or  Acropolis,  surrounded  by  double  walls, 
which  Timoleon  caiued  to  be  destroyed.  Ii 
this  island  also  ^as  the  celebrated  fountain  of 
Arethusa.  It  was  originally  separated  from  tho 
main  land  by  a  narrow  <^annel,  which  was  sulv 
sequently  filled  op  by  a  causeway;  bat  thia 
causeway  most  at  a  still  later  time  have  been 
swept  away  since  we  find  in  the  Roman  penod 
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mat  thn  is'and  n  as  connected  with  the  ~~ain  land 
by  nreane  of  a  bridge. — 2.  Achradika  ('A.^pn- 
iivit),  uccupied  originally  the  high  ground  of  the 
peoinsula  north  of  Ortygia,  and  was  aurrounded 
on  the  north  and  east  by  the  sea.  The  lower 
STound  between  Achradina  and  Ortygia  was  at 
first  not  included  in  the  fortiScaliona  of  either, 
hut  was  employed  partly  for  religioua  protiea- 
siuns  zml  partly  for  ihe  burial  of  the  dead.  At 
the  time  of  the  siege  of  Syracuse  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  the  Pelopimnesian  war  (416),  the  city 
consisted  only  of  the  two  (Mrla  already  men- 
tioned, Ortygia  forming  the  inner  and  Achra- 
dina the  outer  city,  but  separated,  as  explained 
above,  by  the  low  gronnd  between  the  two. — 
3.  Tyche  (Ti^jc7),  named  after  the  temple  of 
Tychz  or  Fortune,  was  situated  northwest  of 
Achradina,  in  the  diroctioa  of  the  port  called 
Trogilua.  At  the  time  of  the  Athenian  siese 
of  SyracQse  it  was  only  an  unfortified  suburb, 
but  it  afterward  became  the  most  populous  part 
of  the  city.  In  this  (juarter  stood  the  Gymna- 
sium,— 4,  NbapSlis  (N^a  n-ci^ir),  nearly  south- 
west of  Achradina,  was  also,  at  the  time  of  the 
Athenian  siege  of  Syracuse,  merely  a  suburb, 
and  called  Timirite*,  from  having  within  it 
the  statue  and  consecrated  ground  of  Apotlo 
Tcmenites.  Neapolis  contained  the  chief  the- 
atre of  Syracuse,  which  was  tbe  largest  in  all 
Sicily,  and  many  temples. — 6.  EfipSla  (al  'Eirt- 
troJial),  a  space  of  ground  rising  above  the  three 
quarters  of  Achradina,  Tyche,  and  Neapolis, 
which  gradually  diminished  in  breadth  as  it 
rose  higher,  until  it  ended  in  a  small  conical 
mouod.  This  rising  ground  was  snrrounded 
with  strong  walls  by  tbe  elder  Dionysias,  and 
was  thus  included  in  Sjrracuse,  which  now  he- 
came  one  of  the  most  strongly  fortified  cities  of 
thfi  ancient  world.  The  highest  point  of  Epi- 
polffi  was  called  Euryelur  (Eipv^Xoc),  on  which 
stood  the  fort  Labdalum  (AdMaAov).  After  Epi- 
polB  bad  been  added  to  the  eitjr,  tbe  eircumfer- 
encfi  of  Syracuse  was  one  hundred  and  eighty 
stadia,  or  upward  of  twenty-two  English  miles ; 
and  the  entire  population  of  the  city  is  supposed 
to  bare  amounted  to  five  hundred  thousand 
souls  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  prosperity.  Syr- 
aciBC  had  two  harbors.  The  Great  Harbor, 
still  called  Porta  Maggiore,  is  a  splendid  bay 
about  five  miles  in  circumference,  formed  by  the 
island  Ortygia  and  tbe  promontory  Plemmy- 
rium.  The  Small  Harbor,  also  called  Laeeau 
(AdcKto;),  lying  between  Ortygia  and  Achradi- 
na, was  capacious  enough  to  receive  a  large 
fleet  of  ships  of  war.  There  were  several  stone 
quarries  (lautumiiE)  in  Syracuse,  which  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  and  in 
which  tbe  onfintanate  Athenian  prisoners  were 
confined.  These  quarries  wore  iwrtly  in  Achra- 
dina, on  the  descent  from  the  higher  ground  to 
the  lower  level  toward  Ortygia,  and  partly  in 
r^eapolia,  under  the  southern  cliff  of  Epipols. 
From  them  was  taken  the  dtone  of  which  the 
city  was  built.  On  one  sida  of  these  quarries 
is  the  remariuble  excavation,  called  the  Ear  of 
Dionysius,  in  which  it  is  sai4  that  this  tyrant 
confined  the  persons  whom  be  suspected,  and 
tbat  be  was  able  from  a  little  apartment  above 
to  OTcrliear  tbe  conversation  of  his  captives. 
This  tale,  however,  is  clearly  an  invention. 
The  city  was  supplied  with  water  from  an  aque- 
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(lurt,  which  was  constructed  by  Gelon  and  im 
proved  by  Hierim.  It  was  bniught  through 
I  Epipole  and  Neapolis  to  Achradina  and  Ortygia. 
The  modern  city  of  Syracuse  is  confined  to  the 
island.  The  remaining  quarters  ofthc  ancient 
city  are  now  uninhabited,  and  tbeir  positron 
marked  only  by  a  few  ruins.  Of  these  the  mosi 
important  are  the  remains  of  the  great  theatre, 
and  of  an  amphitheatre  of  the  Roman  pennil 
The  government  of  Syracuse  was  originally  sn 
aristocracy ;  and  the  political  power  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  landed  proprietora,  called  Geotuori 
or  Gamori.  In  eoorse  of  time  tbe  people,  having 
increased  in  numbers  and  wealth,  expelled  the 
Geomori  and  established  a  democracy.  But 
this  form  of  government  did  not  last  long.  Ge- 
lon espoused  the  cause  of  tbe  aristocralieal 
party,  and  proceeded  to  restore  them  by  force 
of  arms ;  but  on  his  approai^  the  people  opened 
the  gates  to  him,  ana  he  waa  acknowledged 
without  opposition  tyrant  or  sovereign  of  Syr- 
acuse, B.C.  485.  Under  bis  rule  and  that  of 
his  brother  Hieron,  Syracuse  was  raised  to  an 
unexampled  degree  of  wealth  and  prosperity. 
Hieron  died  in  467,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Thrasybulus ;  but  the  rapacity  and  cru- 
elty of  the  latter  soon  provoked  a  revult  among 
his  snbjecta,  which  led  to  hta  d^xwiUon  and  tbe 
establishment  of  a  democratteal  form  of  gorem- 
ment.  The  next  most  important  event  in  tbe 
history  of  Syracuse  waa  the  siege  of  tbe  city  by 
tbe  Athenians,  whi<^  ended  in  the  total  de- 
struction of  the  great  Athenian  armament  ia 
418.  The  democracy  continued  to  exist  io  Syr- 
acuse  tilt  M6,  when  the  elder  Dionysios  made 
himself  tyrant  of  the  city.  After  a  long  and 
prosperous  reign,  he  was  succeeded  in  367 
by  his  son,  the  younger  Dionysius,  who  was 
finalty  expelled  by  Timuleon  in  343.  A  repnb- 
lican  ibrm  of  government  waa  again  establish- 
ed; but  it  did  not  last  long ;  and  in  317  Syra- 
cuse fell  under  the  away  of  Agathocles.  This 
tyrant  died  in  289 ;  and  the  city  being  distract 
ed  by  Actions,  the  Syracusans  voluntarily  con- 
ferred the  supreme  power  npon  Hieron  11.,  vrirM 
the  title  of  king,  iu  270.  Hieron  cultivated 
friendly  relations  with  the  Romans :  but  on  bin 
death  in  316,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-two, 
his  grandson  Hieronymns,  who  succeeded  him, 
esp^ised  tbe  side  oftbe  Carthaginians.  ARo- 
man  army  under  Marcellus  waa  aent  against 
Syracoae;  and  after  a  siege  oftwo  years,  during 
whidi  Archimedes  assisted  his  fellow-citizens 
by  the  cuiBtniction  of  various  engines  of  war 
(oifl.  Abchimides),  tbe  city  was  taken  by  Mar- 
cellus in  212.  From  this  time  Syracuse  became 
a  town  of  the  Roman  province  of  Sicily. 

[Sv  BAoiiBAinra  Pobtus  {S»paK6ma(  Ji^^  now 
Porto  Vecckio),  a  harbor  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
CoTBica,  where  the  Syracusans  had  probably  es- 
tablished a  factory  for  their  trade :  according  to 
Diodorus,  it  was  the  best  harbor  in  the  island.] 

Stboib  i^vfryis),  according  to  Herodotus,  a 
great  river  of  European  Sarmatia,  rising  in  tbe 
country  of  the  Thyssagetae,  and  flowing  through 
the  land  of  the  Hnotas  into  the  Palua  Meotta. 
It  has  not  been  identified  with  certainty. 

SvhU  Dki  (ZvfM'9  ^e6sh  "the  Syrian  giod- 
dess,"  a  name  by  which  the  Syrian  Astarte  or 
Aphrodite  is  sometimes  designated.  Tliis  Aa 
tarte  was  a  Syrian  divioity,  reeembliog  |p  many 
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points  tbe  (ireek  Aphrodite.    It  is  not  improb- 1 
able  that  the  latter  was  originally  the  Syrian  | 
Astarte ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
worship  of  Aphrodite  came  from  the  East  to 
Cyprus,  and  thence  was  oarried  into  tbe  south 
of  Greece. 

SfRli.  (it  'Svpta,  in  Aramiean  Snrja:  Upof, 
Syrus,  and  sometimes  Zvpior,  Sj^rfus :  now  Sa- 
ritlan,  Arab.  EMk-Skam,  i.  e.,  the  land  on  the  left, 
Syria),  a  country  of  Western  Asia,  lying  along 
tbe  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  be- 
tween Aaia  Minor  and  Egypt  In  a  wider  sense 
the  word  was  used  for  the  whole  tract  of  coun- 
try bounded  by  the  Tigris  on  the  east,  the 
mountains  of  Armenia  and  Cilicia  on  the  north, 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  west,  and  the  Arabian 
Desert  on  the  south ;  the  whole  of  which  was 
peopled  by  the  Aramaean  branch  of  the  great 
Semitie  (or  Syro-Arabian)  race,  and  is  inchded 
in  the  Old  Testament  nniter  the  name  of  Aram. 
This  region  may  be  well  described  physically 
as  tbe  great  triangular  depression  of  Western 
Asia  encircled  on  the  north  and  northeast  by 
the  Taurus  and  its  prolongation  to  the  south- 
east, or,  in  other  worda,  by  tbe  highlands  of 
Cilicia,  Cappadocia,  Armenia,  and  Aria ;  and 
subsiding  on  the  sonth  and  weat  into  the  Med- 
iteiranean  and  the  Great  Desert  of  Arabia. 
Even  a  wider  extent  than  this  ia  often  given  to 
Syria,  80  as  to  'include  the  eastern  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  as  far  as  the  River  Halys  and  the  Euxine. 
Tbe  people  were  of  the  same  races,  and  those 
of  tbe  north  of  the  Taams  in  Cappadocia  and 
Fontas  are  called  White  Syrians  (vid.  Lcdco- 
mi),  in  eontradistinction  to  tbe  pe^le  of  darker 
complexion  in  Syria  Proper,  who  are  sometimes 
even  called  Black  S^ana  {Xvpot  fii^avec). 
Even  when  the  name  of  Syria  is  used  in  its  or- 
dinary narrower  sense,  it  is  often  confounded 
with  Assyria,  which  only  differs  from  Syria  by 
having  the  definite  article  prefixed.  Again,  in 
the  narrower  sense  of  the  name,  Syria  still  lih 
dude*  two  districts  which  are  often  conaidered 
as  not  belonging  to  it,  namely,  Phcbnicb  and 
FiLKBTiHi,  and  a  third  which  is  likewise  often 
considered  separate,  namely,  Ccklxbvbu;  but 
this  last  is  generally  reckoned  a  part  of  Syria. 
In  this  narrower  sense,  then,  Sjrria  was  bound- 
ed on  the  west  (begioning  from  the  awth)  by 
Mount  Hermon,  at  the  southern  end  of  Antilib- 
anos,  which  separated  it  from  Palestine,  by  tbe 
range  of  Libanos,  dividing  it  from  Phoenioe, 
by  the  Mediterranean,  and  by  Mount  Amanue, 
which  divided  it  from  Cilicia;  on  the  north 
(where  it  bordered  m  Cappadocia)  by  the  main 
chain  of  Mount  Taunis,  ^most  exactly  along 
the  parallel  of  thirty-eight  degrees  ol  north  lat- 
itude, and  striking  tbe  Euphrates  jnst  below 
Juliopolia,  and  considerably  abovo  Samoaata: 
hence  the  Euphrates  forms  the  eastern  bound 
ary,  dividing  Syria  first  from  a  vety  smalt  por- 
tion ol  Armenia,  and  then  from  Mesopotamia, 
to  about  or  beyond  the  thirty-sixth  paullet  of 
north  latitude,  whence  the  sootbeastem  and 
•ontbem  boandaries,  toward  &d>ykHiia  and  Ara- 
bia, in  the  Great  Desert,  an  exceedingly  indefi- 
nite. (Compare  Asabu.)  The  western  part  of 
the  southern  boundary  ran  just  below  Damas- 
cus, being  formed  by  the  highlands  of  Trachon< 
itis.  The  western  part  of  the  country  was  in- 
lersecled  by  a  aeries  of  mountiios,  running 


south  frliiii  the  Taurus,  under  the  names  of 
AMANua,  PiERU,  Casius,  Baboylds,  and  Lisa* 
RUB,  and  ANTiLiBAMusi  and  tbe  northern  part, 
between  the  Amanus  and  the  Euphrates,  was 
also  mountainous.  The  chief  river  of  Syria 
was  the  OaoHTts,  and  the  smaller  rivecb  Cha- 
Lus  and  Cbbtborrhdab  were  also  of  importance 
The  valleys  among  the  mountains  were  fertil:^, 
especially  in  the  northern  part:  even  the  east, 
which  is  now  merged  in  the  great  desert  ot 
Arabia,  appears  to  have  had  more  numerous 
and  more  extensive  spaces  capable  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  supported  great  cities,  the  ruins  of 
which  now  stand  in  the  midst  of  sandy  wastes. 
In  the  earliest  historical  period,  Syria  contained 
a  number  of  independent  kingdoms,  of  which 
DAHAtcos  was  the  most  powerful.  These  were 
subdued  by  David,  but  became  again  independ- 
ent at  the  end  of  Solomon's  reign ;  from  which 
time  we  find  the  ktn^  of  Damascus  sometimes 
at  war  with  the  kings  of  Israel,  and  sometimes 
in  alliance  with  them  against  the  kings  of  Judah, 
till  the  reign  of  Tiglath-Pileser,  king  of  Assyria, 
who,  having  been  invited  by  Ahaz,  king  of  Ju- 
dab,  to  assist  him  against  the  united  forces  of 
Kezln,  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah,  king  of  Israel, 
took  Damascus,  and  probably  conquered  all  Syr- 
ia, about  B.C.  740.  Having  been  a  part  suc- 
cessively of  the  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Persian, 
and  Macedonian  empires,  it  feU,  after  the  battle 
of  Ipsus  (B.C.  301),  to  the  share  of  Seleucua 
Nicator,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  great  king- 
dom of  tbe  Seleocids,  whose  history  is  given  in 
the  articles  Sblbccub,  Artiocbus,  Dbhbtbios, 
4cc.  In  this  partition,  however,  Coelesyria  and 
Poleetine  went,  not  to  Syria,  but  to  Egypt,  and 
the  possession  of  those  provinces  became  the 
great  source  of  contention  between  the  Ptole- 
mies and  the  Seleucids.  By  the  irruptions  of 
the  Partbians  on  tbe  east,  add  the  unsuccessful 
war  of  Antio<Au8  the  Great  with  the  Romans 
on  the  west,  the  Greek-^rian  kinjgdom  waa  re- 
duced to  the  limits  of  Syria  itselCand  became 
weaker  and  weaker,  until  it  waa  ovefthrown  by 
Tioraheb,  king  of  Armenia,  B.C.  79.  Soon 
afterward,  when  the  Romans  had  conquered 
Ti^ranes  as  well  as  Mithradates,  Syria  was 
quietly  added  by  Porapey  to  the  empire  of  tbe 
repi^lic,  and  was  eonatltated  a  province  B.C. 
M ;  but  its  oorthem  district,  Coiwaobkb,  was 
not  indnded  in  this  arrangement.  As  tbe  east- 
em  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  with  its 
great  desert  frontier,  Syria  was  constantly  ex- 
posed to  the  irruptions  of  the  Parthians,  and, 
after  them,  of  the  Persians ;  hut  it  long  re- 
mained one  of  tbe  most  flourishing  of  the  prov< 
ioces.  The  attempt  of  Zenobia  to  make  it  the 
seat  ™>P|3]^  is  noticed  under  Palxtba  and 
Zbitobia.  while  the  Roman  emperors  defend- 
ed this  precious  possession  against  the  attacks 
of  the  Persian  kings  with  various  success,  a 
new  danger  arose,  as  early  as  the  fourth  centu- 
ry, from  the  Arabians  of  the  Desert,  who  began 
to  be  known  under  the  name  of  Saracens ;  and, 
when  the  rise  of  Mohammed  bad  given  to  the 
Arabs  that  great  religious  impolse  which  revo- 
lutionized the  Eastern  world,  Syria  was  the  first 
great  conquest  that  they  made  from  the  Eastern 
empire.  A-D.  6J%-638.  In  the  time  immediate- 
ly succeeding  the  Macedonian  conquest,  Syria 
was  regarded  as  consisting  of  two  parts ;  ib» 
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Dorth,  including  tbe  wbole  country  down  to  the 
beginning  or  the  Lebanon  nnge,  and  tbe  loatb, 
consifitingorCoELisyBiA  in  its  more  extended 
sense.  The  fonner,  which  was  called  Syria 
Proper,  or  Upper  Syria  (Ji  uvu  ZvpfH)  Syria  Su- 
perior), was  divided  into  four  districts  or  tetrar- 
chies,  which  were  named  after  their  respective 
iapitals,  Seleocis,  Antiochene,  Laodiccne,  and 
Apamcr.e.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  divided 
i.ito  ten  districts,  named  (mostly  after  their  cap- 
ital cities)  Commagene,  Cyrrhestlce,  Pierfa,  Se- 
leucis,  Chalcidlce,  Chalybonitis,  Palmyrene,  Ap- 
amene,  Cassiotin,  and  Laodicene  ;  but  the  last 
is  sometimes  included  under  Cassiotia.  {Vid. 
ihe  several  articles.)  Constantino  the  Great 
separated  from  Syria  the  two  norihern  districts, 
namely,  Commagene  and  Cyrrbeaticet  and  erect- 
ed tbcm  into  a  distinct  province,  called  Eupfara- 
tcnsie  or  Euphratesia;  and  the  rest  of  Syria 
was  afterward  divided  by  Tbeodosius  II.  into 
the  two  provinces  of  Syria  Prima,  including  the 
sea-coast  and  the  country  north  of  Antioch,  and 
having  ttiat  city  for  its  capital ;  and  Syria  Se- 
cunda,  the  diatrict  along  tbe  (Pontes,  with  Ap- 
amea  for  its  capital :  tbe  eastern  districts  no 
longer  formed  a  part  of  Syria,  but  bad  fallen  un- 
der the  power  of  the  Persians. 

Sybi^Pohta  {al  Ivpiai  iri2,ai :  now  PatM 
Beilan),  a  most  important  pasa  between  Cilicia 
and  Syria,  lying  between  the  shore  of  the  Gulf 
of  Issua  on  tM  west,  and  Mount  Amanus  on 
the  east  Xenophon,  who  called  the  pass  (or, 
rather,  its  fortifications)  the  Gatew  of  Cilicia  and 
of  ISyrie,  describea  it  as  three  stadia  in  length 
and  very  narrow,  with  walls  built  from  tbe 
mountains  to  the  sea  at  both  ends  (the  Cilician 
and  the  Syrian],  and  gates  in  the  walls  {Anab., 
i..  4).  These  walls  and  gates  are  not  meation- 
(  d  by  the  biatoriana  of  Alexander. 

Sraiimrs  (Svpiavit),  a  Greek  philosopher  of 
tbe  Neo-l^atonic  echoed,  was  a  native  of  Alex- 
andrea,  and  studied  at  Athens  under  Flularchus, 
whom  he  succeeded  as  head  of  the  Neo- Platonic 
school  in*lhe  early  part  of  the  fifth  century. 
Tlie  most  distinguished  of  his  disciples  was 
Proclus,  who  regarded  him  with  the  greatest 
veneration,  and  ^ave  directions  that  at  his  death 
he  should  be  bnned  in  the  same  tomb  with  Syr- 
ianns.  Syrianos  wrote  several  works,  some  of 
which  are  extant.  Of  these  the  most  valuable 
are  the  commentaries  on  the  Metaphysics  of 
Aristotle. 

Syrinx,  an  Arcadian  nymph,  who,  being  pur- 
sued by  Pan,  Sed  into  tbe  lUver  Ladoo,  and  at 
Iier  own  requeat  was  metamorphosed  into  a 
reed,  of  which  Pan  then  made  his  flute. 

SvBiNx  {ivpiy^,  a  great  and  strongly-fortified 
city  of  Hyrcania,  and  the  capital  of  the  province 
under  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria.  Perhaps  it  is 
only  the  Greek  name  of  the  city  called,  in  the 
native  language,  Zadrakarta. 

[Stro,  an  Epicurean  philosopher  al  Rome, 
on  friendly  terms  with  Cicero :  Baehr  thinks  he 
is  tbe  same  as  the  Syro  who  instructed  Virgil 
in  tbe  Epicurean  philosophy.] 

SvRos  or  SvRUB  (SSpo^,  called  Jlvptti  by  Ho- 
mer, and  Ivpa  by  a  few  writers :  Hpiot :  now 
Syra),  an  island  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  and  one  of 
the  Cyclades,  lying  between  Rhenea  and  Cyth- 
WOB.  It  is  described  by  tbe  anciints  as  twenty 
Roman  miles  in  circumference,  tnd  as  rich  in 
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pastures,  wine,  and  com.  It  contained  two 
towns,  one  on  tbe  eastern  side,  and  one  on  the 
western  aide  of  the  island  ;  of  the  tatter  there 
are  still  remains  near  the  modem  harbor  or  Ma- 
ria dcUa  Gratia.  Tlie  philosopher  Pherecydcs 
was  a  native  of  Syros. 

SvRTis,  gen.  -iooB  (Xvprj;,  gen.  -tiot  and  -cl^. 
Ion.  the  Greek  name  for  each  of  the  two 
great  gulfs  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa,  is  derived  by  ancient  writcts 
from  ovpu,  to  draw,  with  reference  to  tbe  quick 
sands  by  which,  in  the  Greater  Syrlis  at  least, 
ships  were  liable  to  be  swallowed  up  ;  hut 
modern  scholars  generally  prefer  the  derivation 
from  the  Arabic  ttTt=a  aandy  dtaeri,  which  is 
at  the  present  day  applied  to  the  country  along 
this  coast,  tbe  Rkoio  Syitici  of  the  ancients. 
Both  were  proverbially  dangerous,  tbe  Greater 
Syrtis  from  its  sand-banka  and  quicksands,  and 
its  unbroken  exposure  to  the  nnrlhcrn  vrincs, 
the  Lesser  from  its  shelving  rocky  shores,  its 
exposure  to  the  northeastern  winds,  and  the 
consequent  variablenees  of  tbe  tides  in  it.  i. 
Syxtis  Ma/ob  fuydA^  "S^iprts  :  now  Gulf 
Sidra),  the  eastern  of  the  two.  is  a  wide  aiiu 
deep  gulf  on  tbe  shores  of  Tripolita  and  Cyre- 
naica,  exactly  opposite  to  the  Ionic  Sea,  or 
mouth  of  the  Adriatic,  between  Sicily  and  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Its  greatest  depth,  from  north  to 
south,  is  about  one  hundred  and  ten  geograpli- 
ical  miles ;  its  width  is  about  two  hundrml  and 
thirty  geographical  miles,  between  Cepbals 
Promontorium  [now  Rat  Kharra)  on  the  west, 
and  Boreum  Promontorium  (now  Rai  TcyonoM) 
on  the  east.  (Strabo  gives  its  width  as  fifteen 
hundred  stadia,  its  depth  fifleen  hundred  to 
eighteen  hundred,  and  its  circuit  four  thousand 
to  five  thousand).  The  Great  Desert  anmes 
down  close  to  its  shores,  forming  a  sandy  coast 
Vid-  StsticaRxoio.  The  terror  of  being  drivrL 
on  shore  in  it  is  referred  to  in  the  narrative  of 
Saint  Paul's  voyage  to  Italy  (Acts,  xxvii.,  IT. 
"  fearing  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  Syriia"] 
and  the  dangers  of  a  march  through  tbe  loose 
sand  on  its  shores,  sometimes  of  a  burning  heat, 
and  sometimes  saturated  with  sea-water,  wen 
scarcely  less  formidable.  —  Syrtis  Mixok  (« 
piKpu  ivpTic :  now  Gulf  of  Khab*),  lies  in  the 
southwestern  angle  of  the  great  bend  formed  by 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa  as  it  drops  down 
to  tbe  south  from  the  neighborhood  of  Car- 
thage, and  then  bears  again  to  the  east ;  in 
other  words,  in  the  angle  between  the  eastern 
coast  of  Zengitana  and  Byzacena  (now  Tuxu) 
and  the  northern  coast  of  Tripoliiana  (rov 
Tripoli).  Its  mouth  faces  the  east,  between 
Caput  Vada  or  Drachodes  Promontorium  (now 
Ra3  Kapoudiah)  on  the  norih,  and  the  island 
called  Meninx  or  Lotophagitis  (now  Jerhah)  on 
the  south.  In  its  mouth,  near  the  northern  ex- 
tremity, lie  the  islands  of  Cercina  and  Cerctni- 
tis,  which  were  often  regarded  as  its  nontiero 
extremity.  Its  dimensions  are  difibrently  given, 
partly,  perhaps,  on  account  of  tbe  different  points 
from  which  they  were  reckoned.  Tbe  Greek 
geographers  give  the  width  as  six  hundred 
stadia  (sixty  geographical  miles),  and  the  cir- 
cuit sixteen  hundred  stadia  :  the  Romans  give 
one  hundred  Roman  miles  for  the  width,  and 
three  hnndtvd  for  the  circuit.  The  true  width 
(between  Hu  KapouHah  and  the  pastern  pouii 
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9f  Jerbak)  is  about  eighty  geographical  miles, 
and  the  j^reatest  depth,  measured  westward 
from  the  line  joining  tboae  pointa,  is  abaut 
sixty-five  geographical  miles.  la  Herodotus, 
the  word  Syrtis  occurs  in  a  few  passages,  with- 
out any  distinction  between  the  Greater  and  the 
Less.  It  seems  mmt  probable  that  lie  means 
to  denote  by  this  term  the  Greater  Syrtis,  and 
that  he  included  th»  Leseer  in  the  Lake  Tai- 

TOHIS. 

SvbtIoa  ReoIo  (17  Sipprix^ :  now  the  western 
part  of  TripoU),  the  special  name  of  that  part  of 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa  which  lay  between 
lae  two  Syrtes,  from  the  Ri?er  Tnton,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Syrlia  Minor,  on  the  west,  to  the 
Philsnorum  Arte,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Syrtia 
Major,  on  the  east.  It  was,  for  the  most  part,  a 
very  narrow  atrip  of  sand,  interapersed  with 
salt  marshes,  between  the  sea  and  a  range  of 
mountains  forming  the  edge  of  the  Great  Desert 
(now  Sahara),  with  only  here  and  there  a  few 
Bpots  capable  of  cultivation,  especially  about  the 
River  Cinyps.  It  was  peopled  by  Libyan  tribea, 
the  chief  of  whom  were  the  Lotophagi,  Mace, 
Psylli,  and  Nasamonea ;  and  several  Egyptian 
and  Fbenician  colonies  were  settled  on  the 
coast  at  an  early  period.  I'he  Greeks  of  Gy- 
rene disputed  with  the  Cartbaginiana  the  pos- 
session of  this  district  uoiU  it  was  secured  to 
Carthage  by  the  self-devotion  of  the  Phu^ht. 
Under  the  Romans  it  formed  a  part  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Africa.  It  was  often  called  Tsipolita- 
HA,  from  its  three  chief  oittea,  Abkotoxihi,  CEi, 
and  Ijettis  HAoifA ;  and  this  became  its  nsoal 
name  under  the  later  empire,  and  baa  been 
lianded  down  to  our  own  time  in  the  modeni 
name  of  the  Regency  of  Tripoli. 

Sysoe,  a  slave  brought  to  Rome  some  years 
before  the  downfall  of  the  republic,  and  desig- 
nated, according  to  the  usual  practice,  from  the 
country  of  bis  birth.  He  attracted  attention, 
while  yet  a  youth,  by  his  aceomplishments  and 
wit,  was  manumitted  by  his  master,  who  prob- 
ably beloneed  to  the  Clodia  gens,  aasumed  the 
name  of  FuUiiu,  from  bis  patron,  and  soon  be- 
C'lme  highly  celebrated  as  a  mimographer.  He 
luay  be  said  to  bave  flourished  B.C.4A.  His 
mimes  were  committed  to  writing,  and  exten- 
sively circulated  at  an  early  period ;  and  a  eol- 
lection  of  pithy  moral  sayings,  extracted  tnm 
his  works,  appears  to  have  been  used  as  s 
sobool'book  in  the  boyhood  of  St.  Jerome.  A 
compilation  of  this  description,  extending  to  up- 
ward of  one  thousand  linea  in  iambic  and  tro- 
chaic measarea,  every  apophthegm  twing  com- 
prised in  a  single  line,  and  the  whole  arranged 
alphabetically,  aceoiding  to  the  initial  letter  of 
the  ^rst  word  in  each,  is  now  extant  under  the 
title  Puhlii  Syri  SenUtUi4s.  These  proverbs  have 
been  drawn  from  Various  sources,  and  are  evi- 
dently the  work  of  many  diffbrent  hands  ;  but 
a  considerable  number  may  be  ascribed  to  Sy- 
rus  and  his  contemporariea.  The  best  editions 
of  the  SentetUia  are  by  Havercamp,  Logd.  Bat., 
1708^  1737;  by  Orelli,  Lips.,  18SS ;  and  1^  Bothe, 
in  his  Peelarum  LatM.  Seemaonm  PragvmU, 
Lips.,  1834. 

SvTiiAs  C^vdai),  a  river  on  the  frontien  cf 
\cbaia  and  Sicyonta. 
M 


Tabjv  [TuStu:  TaSiiif).  I.  Now  Tavi),  k 
small  inland  town  of  Sicily. — 3.  (Now  Dayeaa) 
a  city  of  Oaria,  on  the  borders  i  f  Phrygia.— 9. 
A  city  of  Persia,  in  the  district  of  ParKtacene^ 
on  the  road  from  Ecbatana  to  Persepolis. 

Tabesn-b.    Vid.  TsKs  Tabkbn^. 

[Tabbam.    Vid.  Thabraca.J 

TABDRMDB(now  Tubumo),  a  moantain  belong- 
ing half  to  Campania  andhalf  toSamoium.  Its 
aoutliern  side  was  very  fertile,  and  was  cele- 
brated for  its  olive  grounds.  It  shut  in  tbe 
Caudine  Pass  on  its  southern  aide. 

Tacapb  {Tokukti  :  now  large  ruins  at  Kkaba), 
a  city  of  Northern  Africa,  in  the  Regio  Syrtica. 
at  the  innermost  angle  of  the  Syrtis  Minor,  to 
which  the  modern  town  gives  its  name.  Under 
the  Romans,  it  at  first  belonged  to  Bysaceoa, 
but  it  waa  afterward  raised  to  a  colony  and 
made  the  western  town  of  Tripolitana.  It  bad 
an  indifferent  barfoor.  A  little  to  the  west  was 
the  bathing  place,  called,  from  its  warm  mm- 
eral  sprmgs,  AqiUBTaoapitanie(now£/.atBim4f- 
et-Klubw). 

Tactabimas,  a  Numidian  In  tbe  relga  of  Ti- 
berius, had  originally  served  among  the  auxil- 
iary troops  in  tbe  Roman  army,  but  he  desert- 
ed ;  and,  having  collected  a  body  of  freeboot- 
ers, he  became  at  length  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  tbe  Husalamii,  a  powerful  peojde  in 
tbe  interior  of  Nomtdia,  bonleriDg  on  Maureta- 
nia.  For  some  years  he  defied  the  Roman  arms, 
but  was  at  length  defeated  and  slain  iu  battle 
by  Dolabella,  A.D.  24. 

Tacuohf so  {Taxa/iipfi,  also  Tacompsoa,  PUn., 
and  iSeraKO(pbw,  Ptol),  afterward  Cohtkapael- 
018,  a  city  in  the  Dodecaschienus,  that  is,  the 
part  of  ^Ethiopia  immediately  above  Egypt, 
built  on  an  island  (now  Derar  t)  near  tbe  east- 
ern bank  of  the  river,  a  little  above  Pselcis, 
which  stood  on  tbe  opposite  bank.  Fid-PsBLois. 

Taouos  {Ta^fut),  king  of  Egypt,  succeeded 
Acoris,  and  maintained  the  independence  of  hia 
conntry  for  a  short  time  daring  the  latter  end 
of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  IL  He  invited  Cha- 
brias,  tbe  Athenian,  to  take  tbe  command  of  his 
fleet,  and  Ageailana  to  andortake  the  saprema 
command  of  all  his  forces.  Both  Chabrias  and 
Ageailaus  came  to  Egypt ;  but  tbe  latter  vraa 
much  aggrieved  in  having  only  the  command 
of  the  mercenaries  intrusted  to  him.  Accord- 
ingly, when  Nectanabis  laid  claim  to  the  £e}'p- 
tian  crown,  Agesilaus  deserted Taohos, andes- 
poused  tho  cause  of  Neotao^is,  who  thus  be> 
came  King  of  Egypt  B.C.  361. 

Tacitus.  1.  G.  CoBiriLloa,  the  hisloriaD. 
Tbe  time  and  place  of  his  birth  are  unknowu. 
He  was  a  little  older  than  the  younger  Pliny, 
who  was  hero  A.D.  61.  His  father  was  prob- 
ably  Cornelius  Tacitus,  a  Roman  equea,  who  is 
mentioned  as  a  procurator  in  Gallia  Belgica, 
and  who  died  in  79.  Tacitus  was  first  promo- 
ted by  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  and  he  received 
other  favors  from  his  sons  Titos  and  Domitian. 
In  78  he  married  tbe  daughter  of  C.Julius  Agrio- 
ola,  to  whom  he  had  been  betrothed  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  while  Agricola  was  conauL  In  the 
reign  of  Domitian,  and  in  A.D  88,  Tacitus  was 
prctor,  and  he  assisted  as  one  of  the  goindeceat- 
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nri  at  the  solemnity  of  the  Ludi  Secutares 
which  were  celebrated  in  titat  year.  Agricola 
died  at  Rome  in  93,  but  neither  Tacitus  nor  the 
daughter  of  Agricola  was  then  with  him.  It  is 
not  known  where  Tacitas  was  during  the  laat 
Ulness  uf  Agricola.  In  the  reign  of  Nerra,  97, 
Tacitus  was  appointed  consul  snflbctus,  in  the 
place  ofT.  Virginias  Kurua,  who  had  died  in 
that  year,  and  whose  funeral  oration  he  deliv- 
ered. We  know  that  Tacitus  had  attained  ora. 
torical  dietinoiion  when  the  younger  Pliny  was 
commencing  his  career.  He  and  Tacitus  were 
appointed  in  the  reign  of  Nerva  (99)  to  condact 
the  prosecution  of  Marius,  proconsul  of  Africa. 
Tacitus  and  Pliny  were  most  intimate  friends. 
Id'  the  c(dleetioD  of  the  letters  or  Pliny  there 
ve  eleven  letters  addressed  to  Tacitus.  The 
time  of  the  death  of  Tacitua  is  unknown,  but 
be  appears  to  have  aurrived  Tr^an,  who  died 
1 17.  Nothing  is  recorded  of  any  children  of 
his,  though  the  Emperor  Tacitus  claimed  a  de- 
soent  from  the  historian,  and  ordered  bit  works 
to  be  placed  in  all  (public)  libraries.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  extant  works  of  Tacitus;  I.  Vita 
AgriMia,  the  life  of  Agricola,  which  was  writ- 
ten after  the  death  of  Domitian,  96,  as  we  may 
probably  conclude  from  the  introduction,  which 
was  certainly  written  after  Tnyan's  accession. 
This  life  is  justly  admired  as  a  apeclmen  of  bi- 
ography. It  is  a  monument  to  Uie  memory  of 
a  good  man,  and  an  able  commander  and  ad- 
ministrator, by  an  afiectionate  Bon-inJaw,  who 
has  portrayed,  in  his  peculiar  manner  and  with 
many  masterly  touches,  the  virtues  of  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  Romans.  3.  HUto- 
ria,  which  were  written  after  the  death  of  Ner- 
va, 98,  and  before  the  Aanales.  They  compre- 
hended the  period  fmm  the  second  consulship 
of  a«lba.  68,  to  the  death  of  Domitian,  96,  and 
the  author  deakned  to  add  the  reigns  of  Nerva 
and  Trajan.  The  first  four  books  alone  are  ex- 
tant in  a  complete  form,  and  they  comprehend 
Duly  the  events  of  about  one  year.  The  fifth 
bcK^  is  imperfect,  and  ^oes  no  further  than  the 
eommeoeement  of  the  aie^  of  Jerusalem  Ti- 
tos, and  the  war  of  Civilia  in  Germany.  It  is 
not  known  how  many  books  of  the  Historiea 
there  were,  but  it  must  have  been  a  large  work 
if  it  was  all  written  on  the  same  scale  as  the 
first  five  books.  S.  AnwUea,  which  commence 
with  the  death  of  Augustus,  14,  and  comprise 
the  period  to  the  death  of  Nero,  68.  a  space  of 
fifty-four  years.  The  greater  part  of  the  fifth 
book  is  lost,  and  also  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth, 
tenth,  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh,  and  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth,  which  is  the  last  book. 
These  lost  parts  comprised  the  whole  of  Calig- 
ula's reign,  the  first  five  years  of  Claudius,  and 
the  last  two  of  Nero.  4.  De  Mcribut  tl  PopulU 
Germania,  a  treatise  describing  the  Germanic 
nations.  It  is  of  no  value  as  ■  geographloal 
description ;  the  first  few  chaptera  contain  aa 
much  of  the  geography  of  Germany  aa  Tacitus 
knew.  The  main  matter  is  the  description  of 
the  political  institutions,  the  religion,  and  the 
habits  of  the  various  tribes  inclnded  under  the 
denomination  of  Germani.  The  value  of  the 
iBfbrma^  contained  in  this  treatise  has  often 
been discuaaed, and  its erediblity  attacked;  bat 
we  may  estimate  its  true  oharacter  by  obsenr- 
ira  the  preciston  of  the  writer  aa  to  ttause  Qer- 


mans  who  wcr^  best  known  to  the  Romans 
from  being  near  the  Rhine.  That  the  hearsay 
accounts  of  more  remote  tribes  must  partake 
of  the  defects  of  all  such  evidence,  is  obvious , 
and  we  can  not  easily  tell  whether  Tacibia  em- 
belliabed  that  which  he  heard  obscurely  toM. 
But  to  consider  the  Germany  as  a  fiction  is  one 
of  those  absurdities  which  need  only  be  record- 
ed, nut  refuted.  5,  Dialogva  eU  Oralorihus-  If 
this  dialogue  is  the  work  of  Tacitus,  and  it  prob 
ably  ia,  it  must  be  his  earliest  work,  fur  it  vra* 
written  in  the  sixth  year  of  Vespaaian  (c.  17). 
The  style  is  more  easy  than  that  of  the  Annals, 
more  difTuse,  less  condensed ;  but  there  ia  no 
obvious  differenoe  batvraen  the  stylo  of  tfaia 
Dialogue  and  the  Histories,  nothing  so  atriking 
aa  to  make  na  contend  for  a  different  auihor- 
ship.  Besides  thia,  it  is  nothing  unusual  for 
works  of  the  same  author,  which  are  written  at 
different  times,  to  vary  greatly  in  style,  espe- 
cially if  they  treat  of  different  matters.  The 
old  MSS.  attribute  this  Dialogue  to  Tacitos. 
The  Annals  c»f  Taoitus,  the  work  of  a  mature 
age,  contain  the  chief  eventa  of  the  period 
whioh  they  embrace,  arranged  nnder  their  sev- 
eral years.  There  seems  no  pecoliar  propriety 
in  giving  the  name  of  AnnaUa  to  this  work, 
aimply  twcause  the  events  are  arranged  in  the 
order  of  time.  The  work  of  Livy  may  jnst  as 
well  be  called  Annals.  In  the  Annals  m  Tac- 
itua, the  Princepa  or  Emperor  is  the  centre  abont 
which  events  are  grouped.  Yet  the  most  im- 
portant public  events,  both  in  Italy  and  the  prov- 
inces, are  not  omitted,  though  every  thing  is 
treated  as  subordinate  to  the  exhibition  of  im- 
perial power.  The  Historiea,  which  were  writ- 
ten  before  the  Annals,  are  in  a  more  di&tse 
style,  and  the  treatment  of  the  extant  part  is 
diflbrent  from  that  of  the  Annala.  Tacii-ja 
wrote  the  Histories  as  a  contemporary;  the 
Annals  as  not  a  contemporary.  They  are  two 
distinct  works,  not  parts  of  one,  which  ia  clear- 
ly shown  by  the  very  different  proportions  of 
the  two  works :  the  first  four  books  of  the  His- 
tories comprise  about  a  year,  and  the  first  ftnr 
books  of  the  Annals  compriae  foniteen  years. 
The  moral  dignity  of  Tacitus  la  impresaol 
upon  his  works ;  the  consciousness  of  a  love 
of  truth,  of  the  integrity  of  his  purpose.  His 
great  power  is  in  the  knowledge  of  the  human 
mind,  his  insight  into  the  motives  of  buman 
conduct ;  and  be  foand  materials  for  tfaia  atody 
in  ^e  histoty  of  the  emperora.  and  partienlar- 
ly  Tiberius,  the  arch-hypocrite,  and  pertiapa  hall 
madman.  His  Annals  are  filled  with  dramatic 
scenes  and  striking  catastrophes.  He  labor- 
ed to  produce  effect  by  the  exhibition  of  great 
personages  on  the  sta^ ;  but  as  to  the  mass 
of  the  people  we  learn  little  from  Tacitus.  Tfae 
style  of  Tacitus  ia  peculiar,  though  it  bears 
some  resemblance  to  Salhist.  In  the  Annala  it 
ia  concise,  Tigorons,  and  pregnant  with  mean- 
ing; labored,  but  elaborated  with  art,  and  atrip- 
ped  of  every  superfinity.  A  single  word  some- 
times gives  effect  to  a  sentence,  and  if  the 
meaning  of  the  word  is  missed,  the  sense  of 
the  writer  ia  not  reached.  Such  a  woik  ia  prob- 
ably the  reaoh  of  many  tranaer^iUons  by  the 
author.  In  the  Annala  Taoitna  la  generally 
brief  and  rapid  in  his  sketches ;  but  he  ia  aoine 
time^  minute,  and  almost  tedious,  when  ne 
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Monies  to  work  out  a  dramatic  scene.  Nor  does 
he  ultogetber  neglect  his  rhetorical  art  when  he 
has  an  opportunity  Tor  displaying  it.  The  con- 
densed style  of  "Dicitas  sometimes  makes  him 
obscure,  bat  it  is  a  kind  of  obscurity  that  is  dis- 
pelled by  csreful  reading.  Yet  a  man  must  read 
eareflilly  and  often  in  order  to  understand  bim  ; 
and  we  can  not  suppose  tliat  Tacitus  was  ever 
a  popular  writer.  His  real  admirers  will  per- 
haps always  be  few;  his  readers  fewer  still. 
The  best  editions  of  the  complete  works  of 
Tacitus  are  byOberlin,  Lips.,  1801, 2  Tola.  8to  ; 
by  Bekker,  Lips.,  1831,  2  vols.  8to  ;  by  Orelll, 
Ziiricb,  1846  and  1848,  2  vols.  8vo ;  [and  by 
Kilter,  Cambridge,  1848,  4  vols.  8to].— 8.  M. 
ClaudIus,  Roman  emperor  from  the  25lb  of 
September,  A.D.  275,  until  April,  A.D.  276.  He 
*  was  elected  emperor  by  the  senate  after  the 
death  of  Aureliao,  tJie  army  baving  requested 
the  senate  to  nominate  a  successor  to  the  im- 
perial throne.  Tacitus  was  at  the  time  seventy 
years  of  age,  and  was  with  difficulty,  persuaded 
to  accept  tne  purple.  The  high  character  which 
he  bad  borne  before  his  elevation  to  the  throne, 
he  amply  sustained  during  his  brief  reign.  He 
endeavored  to  repress  the luzuiy  and  licentions- 
neas  of  the  age  by  nrioas  Bumptuary  laws,  and 
be  himself  set  an  example  to  alt  around  by  the 
abstemiousness,  simplicity,  and  frugality  of  his 
own  habits.  The  only  military  achievement  of 
this  reign  was  the  defeat  and  expulsion  from 
Asia  Minor  of  a  party  of  Goths,  who  had  cap 
ried  their  devastation  across  the  peninsula  to 
the  confines  of  Cflicia.  He  died  either  at  Tar- 
sus or  at  Tyana,  about  the  9th  of  April,  376. 

TjbsIsvm  {TtUvapav :  now  Cafe  Maiapan),  a 
promontory  in  Laconia,  fbrmiug  the  southerly 
point  of  the  Peloponnesus,  on  which  stood  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Neptune  (Poseidon),  pos- 
sessing an  inviolable  asylum.  A  little  to  the 
north  of  the  temple  and  the  harbor  of  Achilleus 
was  a  town  also  called  Tjbhakvh  or  Tmihwub, 
and  at  a  later  time  CsNinSLis.  It  was  situa- 
ted forty  stadia  from  the  extreme  point  of  the 
promontoTT,  and  was  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Tienarus,  a  son  of  Jupiter  (Zeus),  or  Icarius,  or 
Elatus.  On  this  promontory  was  a  cave,  through 
which  Hercules  is  said  to  have  dragged  Cerbe- 
rus to  the  upper  world.  Here  also  was  a  stat- 
ue of  Anon  seated  oo  a  dolphin,  since  he  is 
said  to  have  landed  at  this  spot  after  his  mirac- 
ulous preservation  by  a  dolphin.  In  the  time 
of  the  Romans  there  were  celebrated  marble 
quarries  on  the  promontory. 

TiojE  {Tayal :  now  Damighan  ?),  8  city  men- 
tioned by  Polybius  as  in  Parthia,  on  the  border 
toward  Hyrcania,  apparently  the  same  place 
which  Strabo  calls  Taps  (Ton^g),  and  reckons  to 
Hyrcania. 

Taoastk  (roins  at  Tofib),  an  inland  town 
of  Numidia,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Bagradas,  re- 
markable as  the  birth-place  of  St.  Augustine. 

Taosb,  a  mysterious  Etruscan  being,  who  is 
described  as  a  boy  with  the  wisdom  of  an  old 
man.  Once  when  an  Etruscan,  of  the  name  of 
Tarchon,  was  ploughing  in  the  nei^borhood 
of  Tarquinii,  there  suddenly  rose  out  of  the 
ground  Tages,  the  son  of  a  Genius  Jovialis,  and 
grandson  of  iupiter.  "When  Tages  addressed 
Tarchon,  the  latter  shrieked  with  fear,  where- 
upon ether  Etrnseana  hastened  to  him,  and  in 


a  short  tin.e  all  the  people  of  Etruria  were  as- 
sembled around  him.  Tages  now  instructed 
them  in  the  art  of  the  hdruspiees,  and  died  im- 
mediately after.  The  Etroscana,  who  bad  lis- 
tened attentively  to  bis  instructions,  afterward 
wrote  down  all  he  had  said,  and  Uius  arose  the 
books  of  Tages,  which,  according  to  some,  were 
twelve  in  number. 

[Taqbus  (now  Yunto  in  the  chain  of  Sierra  dt 
Albardos).  a  mountain  of  Lusitania,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Olisippo.] 

Taous  (Spanish  Tajo,  Portuguese  Tejo,  En- 
glish TagKi),  one  of  the  chief  rivers  in  Spain, 
rising  in  the  land  of  the  Celtiberians,  betweer. 
the  mountains  Orospeda  and  Idubeda,  and,  aft  jr 
flowing  in  a  westerly  direction,  falling  into  the 
Atlantic.  The  whole  course  of  the  Tagas  ex- 
ceeds five  hundred  and  fifty  English  miles.  At 
its  month  stood  Olisippo  (now  Litton).  The 
ancient  writers  relate  ^at  much  gold  sand  and 
precious  stones  were  found  in  the  Tagus. 

Ta^-abrIoa,  a  town  in  Lusitania,  between 
JEmlnium  and  Lagobriga- 

TALAssfua  or  Talasskb.    Vid.  Thalassics. 

Talauba  [raTaXavpa :  now  Turkludl),  a  for- 
tress in  Pontue,  used  by  Mithradates  the  Great 
as  a  reaidenee,  and  supposed  by  some  to  be 
identical  with  Gariura. 

TkLlvt  (TdAodf),  aon  of  Bias  and  Pen,  and 
king  of  Aigos.  He  was  married  to  Lysimache 
(Eurynome  or  Lysianassa),  and  was  father  of 
Adrastus,  Parthenopeeua,  Pronax,  Mecisteus, 
Aristomacbus,  and  Eriphyle.  He  occurs  among 
the  Argonauts,  and  his  tomb  was  shown  at  Ar- 
gos-  The  patronymic  TaUvmida  (TaAaiov^dqc) 
is  given  to  his  sons,  Adrastus  and  Mecisteus. 

Talhib  (roins  at  EUKalahakeh),  a  city  of  the 
DodecaschcenuB,  that  is,  the  district  of  i£thiopia 
immediately  above  Egypt,  stood  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Nile,  south  of  Taphis,  and  north  of 
Tutzis.  Its  ruins  consist  of  an  ancient  rock- 
hewn  temple,  with  splendid  sculptures,  and  of 
a  later  temple  of  the  Roman  period,  in  the  midst 
of  which  stands  the  modern  village.  There 
was  a  place  on  the  opposite  bank  called  Contra 
Talmis. 

Tal»a,  Jotbhtids.    Vid-  Tbalka. 

Talos  (T4;U>c).  1.  Son  of  Perdix,  the  sister 
of  DaMlalus.  For  details,  vid-  Pbkdix.  —  2.  A 
man  of  brasa,  the  work  of  Vulcan  (Hepbsstua). 
This  wooderfbl  being  was  given  to  Minos  by  jd- 
piter  (Zeus)  or  Vulcan  (Hepbiestus),  and  watch- 
ed the  island  of  Crete  by  walking  round  the 
island  thrice  every  day.  Whenever  he  saw 
strangers  approaching,  he  made  himself  red  hot 
in  fire,  and  then  embraced  the  strangers  when 
they  landed. 

[Talthtbudji,  a  family  in  Sparta,  deducing 
their  origin  ttom  Talthybius,  holding  the  office 
of  herald  aa  an  hereditary  honor.] 

TalthtbTob  (ToXfluStof),  the  herald  of  Aga- 
memnon at  Troy.  He  was  worshipped  as  a 
hero  at  Sparta  and  Argos,  where  sacrifices  also 
were  offered  to  him. 

[Talds,  a  c«npanion  of  jEneas,  slain  by  Tor- 
nns  in  Italy.] 

TahIka.  1.  Or  Takasis  (now  Tanirv).  a 
small  river  in  Hiapania  Tarraeonensis,  aa  the 
coast  of  Gaiieeia,  falling  into  the'Atlantic  be- 
tween the  Minius  and  the  Promontorium  Ne- 
num.— S.  (Now  Tamtrtm,  near  Plymoiitfc>  a 
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town  of  tl.«  Psmnonii  in  the  soalh  of  Britain, 
at  I'm;  ".-outh  of  itie  Tamarus. 

I.mabIci,  a  people  in  Gallccia,  on  the  Rirer 
Tamara. 

TlHABIS.      Vitf.  TlMAlJL. 

TiHARca  (now  Tanur),  a^  river  in  the  south 

nf  Britain. 

Tamaseus  or  TAMABts  {TafiaaaSc,  To/iorjof : 
Tafiaair^t,  Taftuoiof),  probably  the  same  as  the 
-Homeric  TtMiaa  (T«/i^).  a  town  in  the  middle 
of  Cyprus,  northwest  of  Olympna,  and  twenty- 
nine  miles  soQtheast  of  Soloi,  on  the  road  from 
the  latter  place  to  Tremitbos,  was  situated  in 
a  fertile  country  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  ex- 
tensive  copper  mines.  Near  it  was  a  celebrated 
plain  (jfCT-  Tamateut),  sacred  to  Venus.  (Or., 
Met.,  X.,  044.) 

Tambbaz  {Tuf^S),tigiea,t  city  of  Uyrcania, 
on  ttie  northern  side  of  Mount  Coronua,  men- 
tioned by  Polybios.  It  ia  perhaps  the  aame 
place  which  Strabo  calls  TdXaSpSxij. 

Tamesib  or  Ta«£8i  (now  Tkamet),  a  river  in 
Britain,  flowing  into  the  aca  on  the  eastern 
coast,  on  which  stood  Londjnium.  Csesar  cross- 
ed the  Thamea  at  the  distance  of  eighty  Roman 
miles  from  the  sea,  probably  at  Cowey  Stakea, 
near  Oatlanda  and  the  conflnence  of  tbe  Wey. 
There  have  been  found  in  modern  times  in  the 
ford  of  the  river  at  this  spot  large  stakes,  which 
are  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  as  were 
fixed  in  tbe  water  by  Cassivellaunus  when  he 
attempted  to  prevent  Cssar  from  croaaiog  tbe 
rirer. 

Tahita  {Taiiva),  a  very  great  city  in  tbe  sontb- 
vest  of  Arabia  Felix,  tbe  capital  of  the  Cataba- 
Di.  It  maintained  a  caravan  traffic,  in  spices 
and  other  products  of  Arabia,  with  Gaza,  from 
which  its  distance  was  reckoned  one  thousand 
four  hundred  and  thirty-aix  Roman  miles. 

Tamos  {Toft^),  a  native  of  Memphis  in  Egypt, 
was  lieutenant  governor  of  Ionia  under  Tiss^ 
phemes.  He  afterward  attached  himself  to  the 
aervice  of  the  younger  Cyrus  -,  upon  whose 
death  be  sailed  to  Egypt,  where  he  hoped  to 
find  refuge  with  Psarametichus,  on  whom  he 
had  conferred  an  obligation.  Psammeticbua, 
however,  put  bim  to  death,  in  order  to  posseBS 
bimselfof  his  nioney  and  ships. 

TanphTlus  or  TAvrlLvs,  Bnlos.  I.  Cir., 
tribune  of  tbe  pleba  B.C.  204 ;  praetor  199, 
when  he  was  defeated  by  the  Insabrians ;  and 
consul  182,  when  he  fought  against  the  Liguri- 
ans  with  success. — 2.  K.,  brother  of  the  last, 
was  prffitor  192,  and  served  in  Greece  both  in 
this  year  and  the  following,  in  tbe  war  against 
Antiochus.  In  ISl  be  was  oonaal,  when  he 
defeated  tbe  Liguriana. 

TAHfn.*  (TB/ivvat),  a  town  in  Eubcea,  on 
Mount  Cotylsnm,  in  tbe  territory  of  Eretria, 
with  a  temple  of  ApoHo,  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Admetua.  Here  the  Athenians  under  Pho- 
cioo  gained  a  celebrated  victory  over  Callias  of 
Chaloia.  B.C.  854. 

TakybZca  (Ta^poKti),  a  town  and  promon- 
tory of  European  Sarmatia,  at  the  innermost 
comer  of  the  Sinus  Carcinites,  which  was  slao 
called  from  this  town  Sinus  Tamyracca  (Tap- 

Tantras  or  DamCkas  (T(yitf;wf,  AoftoCpa^ ; 
now  Damur,  or  Nahr-el-Kadi),  a  little  river  of 
Phffinicia,  riaing  on  Monnt  Zjbacas,  and  falling 
MS 


into  the  Mcditerraneaa  aboot  naif  way  betvocB 

Sidon  and  Berytus. 

Tanaobk  (now  -Ve^To),  a  river  of  Lucaoia. 
rising  in  the  Apennines,  which,  after  flowing  in 
a  northeasterly  direction,  loses  itself  under  the 
earth  near  Polla  for  a  space  of  about  two  miles, 
and  finally  falls  into  the  Silarua  near  Forum 
Popilii. 

Tahaoba  {Tuvaypa:  Tavaypaiof;  now  Gri- 
madka  or  Gritnaia),  a  celebrated  town  of  Bceo< 
tia,  aituated  on  a  ateep  asoent  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Asopus,  thirteen  stadia  from  Oropus,  and 
two  hundred  stadia  from  Plattee,  in  tbe  district 
Tanagrtea,  which  was  also  called  Pcemandris- 
Tanagra  was  supposed  to  be  the  same  town  as 
ike  Homeric  Grtea.  Tbe  moat  ancient  inndb- 
itanta  are  said  to  have  Iwen  the  Oepbyrci.  who 
came  with  Cadmua  from  Pbcenicia ;  but  it  was 
afterward  taken  possession  of  by  tbe  JExAiap 
Boeotians.  It  was  a  place  of  considerable  com- 
mercial importance,  and  was  celebrated,  among 
other  tilings,  for  its  breed  of  fighting  cocts. 
At  a  later  time  it  belonged  to  the  Bceotian  con- 
federacy. Being  near  the  frontiera  of  Attica, 
it  was  frequently  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  tbe 
Athenians ;  and  near  it  the  Athenians  sustaia- 
ed  a  celebrated  defeat,  B.C.  4S7. 

Takais  (Tdvorf).  1.  (Now  Don,  i.  e..  Water), 
a  great  river,  which  rises  in  the  north  of  Sar- 
matia  Europsea  (about  the  centre  of  Rkmmvi),  and 
flows  to  the  southeast  till  it  comes  near  tbe 
Vo^a,  when  it  turns  to  tbe  southwest,  and  falls 
into  the  northeastern  angle  of  the  Pains  Uxotis 
(now  Sea  of  Azov)  by  two  principal  months  and 
several  smaller  ones.  It  was  usually  consider- 
ed the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia.  Its 
chief  tributary  was  the  Hyrgis  or  Syrgis  (now 
probably  Doniu). — 8.  (Ruins  near  Kastetchci), 
a  city  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  aoutbem  moutb  of  the  TanatttSt  a  little 
distance  from  the  sea.  It  was  founded  by  a 
colony  from  Miletus,  and  became  a  very  flour 
ishing  emporium.  It  reduced  to  subjection  sev 
eral  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  but  in  its  tarn  it 
became  subject  to  the  kings  of  Bosporus.  It 
was  destroyed  by  Polemon  on  account  of  an  at 
tempted  revolt,  and,  though  afterward  restored, 
it  never  regained  its  former  prosperity. 

[Tam A'is.  1.  A  RtttuliaD  warrior  under  Tar- 
nus,  stain  by  .fineas. — 2.  A  fhiedman  of  Mnce- 
nas,  or,  as  some  say,  fit  L.  Munatlua  Planens, 
mentioned  by  Horace  (&U.,  i.,  1,  lOS}.] 

Tanaquil.    Vid.  Tabqdihiob. 

[Tanarob,  (now  TanaTo\  a  river  of  Lignria. 
which  flows  down  from  tbe  Alpes  Maritimn,  and 
after  receiving  Uie  Stura,  Fevos,  and  Urbis,  falls 
into  the  Pados  (now  Pq).^ 

Tanbtom  (Tanetanua:  now  Taiufo},  a  town 
of  the  Ooii  in  Gallia  Cispadana,  between  Hutioa 
and  Parma. 

Takis  (Tavfc  :  in  the  Old  Testament,  Zoan  ; 
Tav^ri7c :  ruins  at  San),  a  very  ancient  city  of 
Lower  Egypt,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Ddta,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  arm  of  the  Nile,  whicb  was 
called  after  it  tbe  Tanitic,  and  on  tbe  southwest- 
ern side  of  the  great  lake  between  this  and  the 
Petusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  which  was  also 
called,  after  the  city,  Tanis  (now  Lake  of  Men- 
zaleh).  It  was  one  of  the  capitals  of  "Lower 
Egypt  under  the  early  kings,  and  was  said  by 
tradition  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the  coart 
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n  the  time  of  Hoaes.  It  was  tfte  cbier  city  of 
the  Tanites  Nomos. 

^TiitTiLlDta.  Vid.  Tar  riLOS,  No.  1,  ad Jtn.] 
TANTiLOB  (TdyroXof).  1.  Son  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  and  Pluto.  His  wife  ia  called  some 
Euryanassa,  by  others  Tayg^e  or  Dione,  and 
hy  others  Clytia  or  Eupryto.  Ae  was  the  father 
t>f  Pelopa,  Broteas.  and  Niobe.  All  traditions 
agice  in  stating  that  be  was  a  wealthy  king ;  but 
while  some  call  him  King  of  Lydia,  others  de- 
scribe him  as  King  of  Argos  or  Corinth.  Tan- 
talus is  inrttcutariy  celebrated  in  ancient  story 
for  the  terrible  ponishment  inflicted  upon  him 
after  his  death  m  the  lower  world,  the  causes 
of  which  are  differently  stated  by  the  ancient 
euthoi«.  According  to  the  common  account, 
Jupiter  (Xcus)  invited  htm  to  his  table,  and  com- 
municated his  divine  counsels  to  him.  Tanta- 
lus dlTulged  the  seerets  thus  intrusted  to  him ; 
and  he  was  punished  in  the  lower  world  by  be- 
ing afflicted  with  a  raging  thirst,  and  at  the 
same  time  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  lalce,  the 
waters  of  which  always  receded  from  him  aa 
sooD  as  he  attempted  to  drink  them.  Over  his 
head,  moreover,  bung  branches  of  IVuit,  which 
receded  in  like  manner  when  he  stretched  out 
his  hand  to  reach  them.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
there  was  suspended  over  his  head  a  huge  rock, 
eTer  threatenmg  to  cru^  him.  Another  tradi- 
tion relates  that,  wishing  to  test  the  gods,  he 
cut  his  son  Pelops  in  pieces,  boiled  them,  and 
set  them  before  the  gods  at  a  repast.  A  third 
account  states  that  Tantalus  stole  nectar  and 
ambrosia  from  the  table  of  the  gods  and  gave 
them  to  his  friends ;  and  a  fourth,  lastly,  relates 
'the  following  story.  Rhea  caused  the  infhnt 
Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  his  nurse  to  Iw  guarded  in 
Crete  by  a  golden  dog,  whom  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
afterward  appointed  guardian  of  his  temple  in 
Crete.  Pandareus  stole  this  dog,  and,  carrying 
him  to  Mount  Sipylus  in  I^dia,  gave  him  to 
Tantalus  to  take  care  of.  But  when  Paodareoa 
demanded  the  dog  back,  Tantalus  took  an  oath 
that  he  had  never  received  it  Jupiter  (Zens) 
thereupon  changed  Pandareua  into  a  ^one,  and 
threw  Tantalus  down  from  Mount  Sipylus, 
Others,  again,  relate  that  Mercary  (Hermes)  de- 
manded the  dog  of  Tantalus,  and  that  the  per- 
jury was  committed  before  Mercury  (Hermes). 
Jupiter  (Zeus]  buried  Tantalus  under  Mount 
Sipylns  as  a  punishment ;  and  there  his  tomb 
was  shown  in  later  tioies.  The  punishment  of 
Tantalus  was  proverbial  in  ancient  times,  and 
from  it  the  English  language  has  borrowed  the 
verb  "to  tantalize,"  that  is,  to  hold  out  hopes 
or  prospects  which  can  not  be  realized.  The 
patronymic  Tanteiiiet  is  frequently  given  to  the 
descendaots  of  Taotalus.  Hence  we  find  not 
only  his  son  Pelops,  bat  also  Atrens,  nyestes, 
Agamemnon,  Menelaas,  and  Orestes  called  by 
this  name.— 2.  Son  of  Thyestes,  who  was  killed 
by  AtreuB.  Others  call  bim  a  son  of  Broteas. 
He  was  married  to  Clytsemnestra  before  Aga- 
memnon, and  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  killed 
by  AgameroniHi. — 8.  Son  of  Amphion  and  Niobe. 

Tahus  or  Tahics  (Tdvof  or  TavaSt :  now  Jfa- 
nii,  a  river  in  the  district  of  Th^atis,  on  the 
eaatem  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  rising  in  Mount 
Pamon,  and  falling  into  the  Thyreatie  Golf 
after  forming  the  bonndary  between  Alalia 
and  Cynnrla 


Ta5ob  [TaSKfi :  now  Bunder- Reigit),  a  city  ua 
the  coast  of  Persis,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rirei 
Grants,  used  occasionally  as  a  royal  residence. 
The  surrounding  district  was  called  Taox^v^. 

TaScri  (Tui^oi),  a  people  of  Pontus,  on  the 
borders  of  Armenia,  frequently  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  in  the  Anabatit. 

Tape.    Vid.  Taojb. 

TafhI^  lNs0LiB,  a  number  of  small  islands 
in  the  Ionian  Sea,  lying  between  the  coasts  of 
Leucadia  and  Acamania.  They  were  also  call- 
ed the  islands  of  the  Telebov,  and  their  inhab> 
itaots  were  in  like  manner  named  TapbIi  (To- 
^oi)  or  TelbbSa  (TriXc66at).  The  largest  of 
these  islands  is  called  Taphus  (To^)  oy  Ho- 
mer, but  TiPRifis  (Ta^iouc)  or  Taphiusa  {Ta^t- 
oBaa)  by  later  writers.  They  are  mentioned  in 
Homer  as  Uie  haunts  of  notorious  pirates,  and 
are  celebrated  in  mytholoKy  on  account  of  the 
war  carried  on  between  them  and  Electryon, 
king  of  Mycens. 

Taphiibbos  (Ta^affff^:  now  JTomeoro  and 
Rigani),  a  mountain  in  .£tolia  and  Locris,  prop- 
erly only  a  southwestern  eontinuation  of  Monntt 
CEta  and  Coraz. 

Taphis  (ruins  at  Tapa),  a  city  of  the  Dodo- 
caschoenns,  that  is,  the  district  of  .Ethiopia  im- 
mediately above  Egypt,  stood  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Nile,  sooth  of  Tzitus,  and  north  of 
Tahnis.  It  is  also  called  ToAf  and  Hoii^. 
There  was  a  town  on  the  (qqwsite  bank  called 
Contra  Taphis, 

Taphs.*  or  Taphsob  (Ti^pai  or  Td*p«f :  To- 
tptos),  a  town  on  the  isthmus  of  the  Chersone  - 
mm  Tamica,  ao  oaUed  because  a  trench  or  ditcb 
was  cut  across  the  isthmaa  at  this  point. 

Tapscs.    Vid.  TipBiM. 

Taposiris  (Tairoffeipif,  Tairoaipic,  Ta^oaipi^, 
i.  e.,  tke  tomb  of  Oairit :  mins  at  Abaunr),  a  city 
of  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  northwestern  frontier, 
in  the  Libya  Nomos,  near  the  base  of  the  Ions 
tongue  of  land  on  which  Alexandrea  stood,  cel- 
ebrated for  its  claim  to  be  considered  the  burial- 
place  of  Osiris.  Mention  is  also  made  of  a  Less- 
er Taposiris  ($  fUKpA  Tairiaeipii)  near  it. 

Tapxobank  (Tairpo&ivQ :  now  Ceylon),  a  great 
island  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  opposite  to  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  India  intra  Gangem.  Tia 
Greeks  first  became  acquainted  with  it  through 
the  researches  of  Ooesicritus  in  the  time  of 
Alexander,  and  through  informatttm  obtained 

Srraidents  in  India ;  and  the  Roman  geogra- 
ers  acquired  additional  knowledge  respecting 
the  island  through  an  embassy  which  was  sent 
from  it  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Clandins.  Of 
the  acconnts  given  of  it  by  the  ancients,  it  is 
only  necessary  here  to  state  that  Ptolemy  makes 
it  very  mnch  too  large,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  gives  mnch  too  small  a  southward  extension 
to  the  peninsula  of  India. 

TapSsi  (TdffOBpot  or  ToiroiipoOi  *  powerful 
people,  appsrently  of  Scythian  origin,  who  dwelt 
in  Media,  on  the  borders  of  Parthia,  sooth  of 
Mount  Coronns.  They  also  extended  into  Msr- 
giana,  and  probably  further  north  on  the  east- 
em  side  of  the  Caspian,  where  their  original 
abodes  seem  to  have  been  in  the. mountains 
called  by  their  name.  The  men  wore  blaok 
clothes  and  long  hair,  and  the  women  whits 
clothes  and  hair  cnt  close.  Tbey  were  mnol 
addicted  to  drunkenness. 
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TiPVBi  Moims  (ra  Ttiiravpa  6p^),  a  range  of 
owantains  on  the  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  in- 
halted  by  the  Taphri. 

Tabab.  '  Vid.  TAKKNTnif. 

Tarbellt,  one  of  the  most  important  people 
in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  between  the  ocean  (hence 
called  Tarhellieum  aquor  and  Tarbcllut  Oceamis) 
and  the  PTrenees  (hence  called  Tarbella  Py- 
TtHt).  Tfaelr  countTT  was  sandy  and  unpro- 
dnctiTO,  bat  contained  gold  and  minerat  springs. 
Their  chief  town  was  Aqoa  T amzia.icx  or 
Atmuwrm,  on  the  Atums  (now  Dacqa  on  the 
Adour). 

Tarchou,  son  of  Tjrrrhenoa,  who  is  said  to 
have  built  the  town  of  Tarqainii.  (Ftd.  Tak- 
QDiKii.)  Virgil  represents  him  as  coming  to  the 
assistance  of  ^Gneas  against  Tumus. 

TAEEirriwos  SlHea  (Topeirivof  xdAirof :  now 
Oydf  of  Tarentum),  a  great  gulf  in  the  south  of 
Italy,  between  Bnittium,  Lucania,  and  Calabria, 
beginning  west  near  the  Promontorium  Lacini- 
uni,  and  eading  east  near  the  Promontorinm 
lapygium,  and  named  after  the  town  of  Taren- 
tum. According  to  Strabo,  it  is  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  in  circuit,  and 
the  entrance  to  it  is  seven  hundred  stadia  wide. 

Taxentdm,  called  Tabas  by  the  Greeks  (Ta- 
pof,  -avrof :  Tapevrtvoc,  Tarentinus:  now  Ta- 
Tonto),  an  important  Greek  city  in  Italy,  situa- 
%d  on  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula  of 
Calabria*  and  on  a  bay  of  tbo  sea,  about  one 
hundred  stadia  in  circuit,  funning  an  excellent 
harbor,  and  being  a  portion  of  the  great  Gulf  of 
Tarentum.  The  city  stood  in  the  midst  of  a 
beautiful  and  fertile  country,  south  of  Mount 
Auloo  and  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Galesus. 
It  was  originally  built  by  the  lapygians,  who  are 
aaid  to  have  been  joined  by  some  Cretan  colo- 
□ista  from  the  neighboring  town  of  Una,  and  it 
■leriTed  its  name  from  the  mythical  Taras,  a  aon 
of  Poseidon.  The  greatness  of  Tarentum,  how- 
erer,  dates  from  B.C.  708,  when  the  original 
inhabitants  were  expelled,  and  the  town  was 
taken  possession  of  by  a  strong  body  of  Lace- 
demonian Parthenin  under  the  guiilaace  of 
PhalanthuB.  Vii.  Phaunthos.  It  soon  be- 
came the  moat  powerfiil  and  flourishing  city  in 
the  whole  of  Magna  Gmeia,  and  exeretoed  a 
kind  of  supremacy  over  the  other  Greet  cities 
in  Italy.  It  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce, 
possessed  a  considerable  fleet  of  ships  of  war, 
and  was  able  to  bring  into  the  field,  with  the 
assistance  of  its  allies,  an  army  of  thirty  thou- 
sand foot  and  three  Uiousand  horse.  The  city 
itself,  in  its  moat  flourishing  period,  contained 
twenty-two  thousand  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms.  The  government  of  Tarentnm  was  dif- 
ferent at  various  periods.  In  the  time  of  Da- 
rius Hystaspis,  Herodotus  speaks  of  a  king  (t.  e., 
a  tyrant)  of  Tarentnm ;  but  at  a  later  period  the 
goTernment  waa  a  demooraoy.  Archytaa,  who 
was  bom  at  Tarentnm,  and  who  lired  about 
DC.  400,  drew  up  a  code  of  laws  for  his  nsttve 
city.  With  the  increase  of  wealth  the  citizens 
became  Injurious  and  effeminate,  and  being 
hard  pressed  by  the  Lucanians  and  other  bar- 
barians m  the  neighborhood,  tbey  were  obliged 
to  apply  for  aid  to  the  mother  country.  Arohi- 
damus,  son  of  Agesilaos,  was  the  first  who  came 
to  their  assistance  in  B.C.  388 :  and  be  fell  in 
battle  fighting  on  their  behalf.  Thio  next  prince 
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whom  tbey  invited  to  succor  IlKm  Wae  A  ex- 
ander,  king  of  Epirus.  and  ancle  to  Alexander  ibe 

Great.  At  first  be  met  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, but  was  eventually  defeated  and  slain  h> 
the  Bruttit,  in  326,  near  Pandoeia,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Acheron.  Shortly  afterward  thi  Taren- 
tines  had  to  encounter  a  still  more  formidable 
enemy.  Having  attacked  some  Roman  ahipa^ 
and  then  crossly  insulted  the  Roman  ambassa- 
dors who  nad  been  sent  to  demand  reparation, 
war  was  declared  against  the  city  by  the  pow- 
erful republic.  The  Tarentines  were  saved  for 
a  time  by  Pyrrhua,  king  of  Epims,  who  came  to 
their  help  in  380  ;  but  two  yeara  after  the  de- 
feat of  this  monarch  and  his  withdrawal  frcini 
Italy,  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Romans  (272). 
In  the  second  Punic  war  Tarentum  revolted 
from  Rome  to  Hannibal  (SIS);  but  it  was  re- 
taken by  the  Romans  in  207,  and  was  treated 
by  them  with  great  severity.  From  this  lime 
Tarentum  declined  in  prosperity  and  wealth. 
It  was  subsequently  made  a  Roman  colony,  and 
it  still  continued  to  be  a  place  of  considerable 
importance  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  Its  in- 
habitants retained  their  love  ofluxury  and  ease; 
and  it  is  described  by  Horace  as  nolle  Tarcmum 
and  imhelle  Tarentum.  Even  after  the  downfa]! 
of  the  Western  Empire  the  Greek  language  was 
still  spoken  at  Tarentum  ;  and  it  was  long  one 
of  the  chief  strongholds  of  the  Byzantine  empire 
in  the  sooth  of  Italy.  The  town  of  Tarentnm 
consisted  of  two  parta.  viz.,  of  a  peninsula  or 
island  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  and  of  a 
towQ  on  the  mam  land,  which  was  connerti-d 
with  the  island  by  means  of  a  bridge.  On  tbe 
northwest  corner  of  the  island,  close  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbor,  was  the  citadel ;  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  town  was  aitnated  soothwest 
of  the  isthmus.  The  modem  town  is  confined 
to  the  island  or  peninsula  on  which  the  citadel 
stood.  The  neighborhood  of  Tarentnm  pro- 
duced the  best  wod  in  all  Italy,  and  was  also 
celebrated  for  its  excellent  wine,  figs,  peai^  and 
other  fruits.  Its  purple  dye  was  also  mucb 
valued  in  antiquity. 

Tarichb A,  or -iA,  or  xm  (Top^no,  -tat,  uct  - 
ruins  at  Et-Ksnk),  a  town  of  Galilee,  at  the 
Bonthern  end  f»f  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  strongly 
fortified,  and  with  a  turbulent  population,  who 
gave  the  Romans  much  trouble  during  the  Jew- 
ish war.  It  obtained  its  name  from  the  qnanli- 
lies  of  the  fish  of  the  neighboring  lakes  which 
were  salted  here. 

Tarnb  {Tipyff).  a  city  of  Lydia,  on  Mount 
Tmolus,  mentioned  by  Homer.  Pliny  mentions 
simply  a  fountain  of  the  name. 

Tabpa,  Sp.  MacIus,  was  engaged  by  Pom. 
peius  to  select  the  plays  that  were  acted  at  hi<r 
games  exhibited  in  B.C.  65.  Tarpa  was  like- 
wise employed  by  Augustus  as  a  dramatic  ccn- 
aor. 

Tabpiia,  daughter  of  Sp.  Tarpeius,  the  cot- 
ernor  of  the  Roman  citadel  on  the  Satumian 
Hill,  afterward  called  the  Capitoline,  was  tempt 
ed  by  the  gold  on  the  Sabine  bracelets  and  cul 
lars  to  open  a  gate  of  the  fortress  lo  T.  Tatiu.* 
and  his  Sabines.  As  they  entered,  they  threw 
upon  ber  their  shields,  and  thus  crushed  her  tc 
death.  She  was  buried  on  the  bill,  and  hei 
memory  was  preserved  by  the  name  of  the  Tar- 
peian  Rock,  which  wea  given  to  a  pan  of  the 
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Oai.rtoliTie.  A  .egend  still  exists  at  Rome, 
which  relates  t'uat  the  fair  Tarpeia  ever  sits  in 
the  heart  of  the  hill,  covered  with  gold  aod  jew- 
els, and  bound  by  a  spell. 

Tabphb  (Tup#9),  a  town  in  Iioeils,  on  Mnnnt 
(Eta,  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  snbseqDently 
called  Pharygv. 

TarqdIhii..    Vid.  Tabquinics. 

TabquInii  (Tarquiniensis :  now  TurcAina, 
near  Corneto).  a  city  ofEtniTia,  aitaated  on  a  bill 
and  on  the  River  litarta,  soutbeast  of  Cosa  and 
on  a  road  leading  Trom  tbe  latter  town  to  Rrane. 
It  was  one  of  the  twelve  Etruscan  cities,  and 
was  probably  regarded  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
Confederation.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Tarchon,  the  son  or  brother  of  Tyrrhenns, 
who  was  the  leader  of  the  Lydian  colony  from 
Asia  tu  Italy.  It  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Tarqoinit  that  the  seer  I'ages  appeared,  from 
whom  the  Etruscans  learned  their  civil  and  re- 
ligions polity.  Vid.  Taokb.  According  to  one 
account.  Tarquinii  was  foanded  by  Tbessalians, 
that  is,  Pelasgians ;  bat  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  an  original  Etruscan  city,  and  that 
Tarchon  is  merely  a  personification  ofthe  race 
of  tbe  Tyrrhenians.  It  was  at  Tarquinii  that. 
Demaratus,  the  father  of  Tarqniniua  Priseiis, 
settled ;  and  it  was  frotn  this  city  that  the  Tar- 
quinian  family  camfr  to  Rome.  After  tbe  ex- 
pulsion of  Tarquinius  Superbas  from  Rome,  tbe 
Tarquinienses,  in  conjunction  with  the  Veien- 
tes,  espoused  his  cause,  but  they  were  defeated 
by  tbe  Romans.  From  this  time  tbe  Tarquin- 
ienses were  frequently  engaged  in  war  with  the 
Romans;  but  they  were  at  length  obliged  to 
snhmit  to  Rome  about  B.C.  310.  Tarquinii  was 
BQbseqaently  made  a  Roman  colony  and  a  mu- 
niciptum ;  but  it  gradually  declined  in  import- 
ance ;  and  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  of  the 
Christian  era  it  was  deserted  by  its  inhabit- 
ants, who  founded  Coroeto  on  tbe  opposite  bill. 
There  are  few  remains  of  tbe  ancient  city  it- 
self; but  the  cemeteiy  of  Tarqninii,  consisting 
of  avasl  number  of  subterraneous  caves  in  the 
hilt  00  which  Cometo  stands,  is  still  in  a  state 
of  excellent  preservation,  and  contains  oumer^v 
ous  Etruscan  paintings  :  here  some  of  tha  most 
interesting  remains  of  Etruscan  art  bave  been 
discovered  in  modern  times. 

TABgnlHlDB,  tbe  name  of  a  flunily  in  early 
Roman  history,  to  whidi  tbe  fifUi  and  seventh 
kings  of  Rome  belonged.  Hie  legend  of  the 
Tarquina  ran  as  follows.  Demaratus.  their  an- 
cestor, belonged  to  the  noble  fhmily  of  the  Bao- 
chiadffi  at  Corinth,  and  fled  from  his  native  city 
when  the  power  of  his  order  was  overthrown 
by  Cypselns.  He  settled  at  Tarquinii  in  Etm- 
ria,  where  he  bad  mercantile  oonnections.  He 
married  an  Etruscan  wife,  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons,  Lucumo  and  Aruns.  The  latter  died  in 
the  lifetime  of  his  fiither,  leaving  bis  wife  preg- 
nant ;  but  as  Demaratus  was  ignorant  of  this 
circumstance,  be  bequeathed  all  his  property  to 
Loenmo,  and  died  himself  shortly  afterward. 
But,  although  Lucumo  was  thus  ona  of  the  most 
wealthy  persons  at  Tarquinii,  and  had  married 
Tanaquil,  who  belonged  to  a  fiunilyof  the  high- 
est rank,  he  was  excluded,  as  a  stranger,  from 
all  power  and  infiiience  in  tbe  state.  Discon- 
tented wilb  this  inferior  position,  and  urged  on 
b/  hia  wife,  ho  resolTed  to  leave  Tarqninu  and 


remove  to  Rome.  He  accordingly  set  ooi  fm 
Rome,  riding  in  a  chariot  with  his  wife,  and  nc- 
companied  by  a  large  train  of  followers-  Wlier 
they  bad  reached  the  Janiculus,  an  eagle  seized 
bis  rap,  and,  after  carrying  it  away  to  a  great 
height,  placed  it  again  upon  his  head.  Tana- 
quil,  who  was  skilled  in  tbe  Etruscan  ocience 
of  '■■igury,  bade  her  husband  hope  for  the  high- 
est aonor  from  this  omen.  Her  predictiont 
were  soon  verified.  Tbe  stranger  was  receiv- 
ed with  welcome,  and  be  and  his  followers  were 
admitted  to  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens.  He 
took  the  name  of  1^.  TAKQctNios,  to  which  Livy 
adds  PaiscDs.  His  wealth,  his  courage,  and 
his  wisdom  gained  him  the  love  both  of  Ancus 
Marcins  and  of  the  people.  The  former  ap- 
pointed him  guardian  ofhischildreni  and,  when 
he  died,  the  senate  and  tbe  people  nmnimously 
elected  Tarqoinins  to  tbe  vacant  throne.  The 
reign  of  Tarquinius  was  distinguished  by  great 
exploits  in  war  and  by  great  works  in  peace. 
He  defeated  the  Latins  snd  Sabines ;  and  the 
latter  people  ceded  to  him  the  town  of  Collatia, 
where  he  placed  a  garrison  under  the  command 
of  Egerins,  the  son  of  his  deceased  brother 
Aruns,  who  took  the  surname  of  Collalinus. 
Some  traditions  relate  that  Tarquinius  defeated 
the  Etmscaiu  likewise.  Among  tbe  important 
works  which  Tarquinius  executed  in  peace,  the 
most  celebrated  are  the  vast  sewers  by  which 
the  lower  parts  of  the  city  were  drained,  and 
which  still  remain,  with  not  a  stone  displaced, 
to  bear  witness  to  bis  power  and  wealth.  He 
is  also  said  in  some  traditiona  to  have  laid  ont 
the  Cirens  Maximua  in  the  valley  which  bad 
been  redeemed  from  water  by  the  sewers,  and 
also  to  bare  institnted  the  Great  or  Roman 
Games,  which  were  henceforth  performed  in 
tbe  Cirens.  The  Forum,  with  its  porticoes  and 
rows  of  shops,  was  also  his  work,  and  be  like* 
wise  began  to  aanonnd  the  city  wiUi  a  stone 
wall,  a  work  which  was  finished  by  bis  sncoeas- 
or,  Servius  Tullius.  The  bailding  of  the  Cap- 
itoline  temple  is,  moreover,  attributed  to  the 
elder  Tarquinius,  tJiough  most  traditions  as- 
cribe this  work  to  his  son,  and  only  the  vow  to 
the  father.  Tarquinius  also  made  some  changes 
in  tbe  constitution  of  the  state.  He  added 
one  baadred  new  members  to  the  senate,  who 
were  called  patn*  mmontm  gaitnm,  to  distia- 
goish  them  Aom  the  old  senators,  who  were 
now  called  vatre*  majorum  g^entium.  He  wished 
to  add  to  the  three  centuries  of  equitee  estab- 
lished by  Romulus  three  new  centuries,  and  to 
call  tbam  after  himself  and  two  of  bis  friends. 
His  plan  was  opposed  by  tbe  aagnr  Altus  Na- 
vius,  who  gave  a  convincing  proof  that  the  gods 
were  opposed  to  his  purpose.  y»rf.NAVitiB.  Ac- 
cordingly, be  gave  up  his  design  of  establishing 
new  centuries,  but  to  each  of  the  former  cento- 
ries  he  associated  anotherunder  the  same  name, 
so  that  henceforth  there  were  the  first  and  sec- 
ond Ramnes,  Tities,  and  Luceres.  He  increased 
the  number  of  Vestal  Virgins  from  four  to  six. 
Tarquinius  was  murdered  after  a  reign  of  thir- 
ty-eight years  at  the  instigation  of  the  sons  of 
Ancus  Marcins.  But  the  latter  did  not  seonn 
tbe  reward  of  their  crime,  for  Servius  Tulltust 
with  the  assistance  of  Tanaqail,  succeeded  to 
tbe  vacant  throne.  Tarquinins  left  two  toat 
and  two  daaghters.  His  two  sons.  IhTaniaio 
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las  and  Aruns,  were  subsequently  married  to 
the  two  daughters  of  Servius  TuUius.  One  of 
hia  daughters  was  mnrried  to  Servius  TuUius, 
aad  the  other  tc  M.  Brutus,  by  whom  she  be- 
Fame  the  mother  oC  the  eebbrated  L.  Brutus, 
the  first  consul  at  Rome.  Servius  TuUius, 
whose  lire  is  giren  under  Tulliob,  was  mur- 
dered, after  s  reign  of  forty-four  years,  by  his 
aon^in-law  L.  Tarquinius,  who  ascended  the  va- 
cant throne. — -S.  L.  Taikjdinidi  Sumrbus  com- 
menced his  reign  without  any  of  the  forms  of 
election.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  bis  reign  was 
to  abolish  the  rights  which  bad  been  conferred 
upon  the  plebeians  by  Servius  ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  all  the  senators  and  patricians  whom  he 
mistrusted,  or  whose  wealth  he  coveted,  were 
put  to  death  or  driven  into  exile.  He  surround- 
ed himself  by  a  body-guard,  by  means  of  which 
be  was  enabled  to  do  what  he  liked.  His  cru- 
elty and  tyranny  obtained  for  him  the  surname 
of  Sitmeriu*.  Sot,  atthoogh  a  ^rant  at  home, 
be  niaed  Rome  to  great  inflaeoce  and  power 
among  the  surroonding  nations.  He  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Ootavina  Mamilius  of 
Tusculuro,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Latin 
chiefs  ;  and  under  his  sway  Rome  became  the 
twad  of  the  Latin  confederacy.  He  defeated 
the  Volsciana,  aad  took  the  wealthy  town  of 
Sueasa  Fometta,  with  the  spoils  of  which  he 
commenced  the  erection  of  the  Capitol  which 
his  father  bad  vowed.  In  the  vaults  of  Uiis 
temple  he  deposited  the  Sibylline  books,  which 
the  king  purchaaed  from  a  sibyl  or  prophetess. 
She  had  offered  to  sell  him  nine  books  for  three 
hundred  pieces  of  gold.  Hie  king  refused  the 
o^r  with  scorn.  Thereupon  she  went  away 
and  burned  three,  and  then  demanded  tba  same 
prii»  for  the  six.  The  king  stilt  refused.  She 
again  went  away  and  burned  three  more,  and 
still  demanded  the  same  price  for  the  remaining 
three.  The  king  nowpurchased  the  three  books, 
and  the  sibyl  disappeared.  He  next  engaged 
in  war  with  Qabii,  one  of  the  Latin  cities,  which 
reflised  to  enter  into  the  hugne.  Unable  to 
talw  the  city  by  force  of  arms,  Tarquinius  bad 
recoarse  to  stratagem.  His  son,  Sextus,  pre- 
tending to  be  ill-treated  by  his  ftther,  and  cov- 
ered with  the  bloody  marks  of  stripes,  fled  to 
Gabii.  The  infbtoated  inhabitants  intmated  him 
with  the  command  of  their  troops;  whereupon 
he  sent  a  meaaenier  to  his  fhther  to  inquire 
how  be  should  deliver  the  city  Into  bis  bands. 
The  king,  who  was  walking  in  his  garden  when 
the  messenger  arrived,  made  no  rei^y,  but 
kept  striking  off  the  heads  of  the  tallaat  pop- 
pies with  his  stick.  Sextua  took  the  hint. 
He  put  to  death  or  banished  all  the  leading 
men  of  the  place,  and  then  had  no  difficulty 
in  compelling  it  to  submit  to  his  father.  In 
the  midst  of  bis  proaperi^,  Taraainius  fell 
throng  a  ahamefnl  oatrage  oommftted  by  one 
of  his  sons.  Tarquinina  and  hia  sons  were  en- 
gaged in  besieging  Ardea,  a  ei^  of  the  Rutu- 
lians.  Here,  as  the  king's  sons,  and  their  cous- 
in Tarquinius  Collatinus,  the  son  of  Egerius, 
were  feasting  together,  a  dispute  arose  about 
the  virtue  of  their  wivea.  As  nothing  was  do- 
ing in  the  field,  they  raonoted  their  hoisea  to 
visit  their  homes  by  surprise.  They  first  went 
to  Rome,  where  they  surprised  the  king's  daugh- 
len  at  a  splendid  tnnquet.  They  then  hasten- 
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ed  to  CoUatia,  and  there,  though  it  was  late  ra 
the  night,  they  found  Lucretia,  the  wife  of  C<il- 
latinus,  spinning  amid  her  handmaids.  Tb? 
beauty  and  virtue  of  Luoretia  had  fired  the  cri] 
paaslona  of  Sextua.  A  fbw  daya  afterward  ha 
returned  to  Ctdlatia,  i^ere  he  was  hospitabh 
received  by  Lucretia  as  her  husband's  kinsman 
In  the  dead  of  night  he  entered  the  chamt>eT 
with  a  drawn  sword :  by  threatening  to  lay  s 
slave  with  bis  throat  cut  beside  her,  whom' he 
would  pretend  to  have  killed  in  order  to  averse 
her  husband's  honor,  be  forced  her  to  yieltl  to 
his  wishes.  As  soon  as  Sextus  had  departed, 
Lucretia  sent  for  her  husband  and  father.  Col- 
latinus came,  accompanied  by  L.  Brutus  ;  Lu- 
cretius, with  P.  Valerius,  who  afterward  gained 
the  surname  of  Publicola.  They  found  her  in 
an  agony  of  sorrow.  She  told  them  what  baa 
happened,  enjoined  them  to  avenge  her  dis- 
honor, and  then  stabbed  herself  to  death.  Tbey 
all  swore  to  avenge  her.  Bnitua  threw  off  bis 
assumed  stupidity,  and  placed  himself  at  ffaerr 
head.  They  carried  the  corpse  to  Rome.  Bru- 
tus, who  was  tribunus  oelerum,  summoned  the 
people, -and  related  the  deed  of  shaaie.  Afl 
classes  were  inflamed  with  the  same  indigna- 
tion. A  decree  was  pawed  deposing  the  king, 
and  banishing  him  and  his  ftmily  from  the  city. 
The  army,  encamped  befbre  Ardea,  likewise  re- 
nounced their  allegiance  to  the  tyrant.  Tar- 
quinius, with  his  two  eons,  Titus  and  ArODs. 
took  refuge  at  Csre  in  Etroria.  Sextus  re- 
paired to  Gabii,  his  own  principality,  where  bo 
was  shortly  after  murdered  by  the  friends  of 
those  whom  be  had  put  to  death.  Tarquinioa 
reigned  iwenty-fbor  years.  He  was  banished 
B.O.  610.  The  people  of  Tarqninii  and  Tea 
eapoosed  Ua  cause  of  the  exiled  tyrant,  and 
marched  against  Rome.  The  two  consuls  ad- 
vanced to  meet  them.  A  bloody  battle  wa« 
fought,  in  which  Brutus  and  Anns,  the  son  of 
Tarquinius,  slew  each  other.  Tarquinius  Dex> 
repaired  to  Lars  Forsena,  the  powerful  king  of 
Clusium,  whe  marched  against  Rome  at  the 
bead  of  a  vast  army.  Hie  oistoiy  of  this  mem- 
orable expedition  is  related  under  Poau&nA. 
After  Porseoa  quitted  Rome,  Tarquinina  took 
refbge  with  his  son-in-law,  Mamilius  Octavtos 
of  Tusculum.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  lat- 
ter, the  Latin  states  espoused  the  cause  of  tbe 
exOed  king,  and  declared  war  against  Roue. 
Tbe  contest  was  decided  by  the  celebrated  bat- 
tle of  the  Lake  Regillos,  in  which  the  Romans 
gained  the  victory  by  the  help  of  Castor  aitd 
Pollux.  Tarquinius  himself  was  wounded,  but 
escaped  with  his  life ;  his  son  Sextus  is  said  la 
have  fallen  in  this  battle,  though,  according  to 
another  tradition,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he 
was  slain  by  tbe  inhabitants  of  Gabii.  Tarquin- 
ius Superbua  had  now  no  other  state  to  wboi« 
be  could  apply  for  assistance.  He  had  already 
survived  all  bis  family ;  and  he  now  fled  to 
Aristobulus  at  Gums,  where  he  died  a  wret<Hh- 
ed  and  childless  old  man.  Such  is  the  st?r) 
of  the  Tarquins,  according  to  the  ancient  writ- 
ers ;  but  this  stoiy  must  not  De  received  as  » 
real  history.  The  narrative  contains  nuincr 
ona  ineonsisteaciea  and  impoesibllitiea.  Tbt 
following  is  only  one  instance  out  of  many.  Ws 
are  told  that  the  younger  Tarquinioa,  who  w 
expelled  from  Rome  is  mature  9ge,  was  tfep  »«« 
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•f  the  king  who  asoendad  the  throne  one  hund- 
red and  seven  years  previously  in  the  vigor  of 
life ;  and  Servius  Tullias,  who  oianrif^  the 
daughter  of  T&rqainiua  Priacua  ahortly  before 
he  aaoended  the  throiie,  ia  repreaented  imme- 
diately after  his  acceaaion  aa  the  father  of  two 
daughtera  whom  he  marries  to  the  hrothera  of 
his  own  wife ! 

[TABQuiirKTB,  L..  one  of  those  engaged  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline,  turned  informer,  and  ac- 
cused M.  Craesus  of  being  privy  to  the  design.] 

[Tabqoihius,  CoLLiTiRDq.  Vid,  Collatings.] 

[TiKQuintis,  L.,  of  a  patrician  family,  but  so 
poor  that  he  had  to  serve  in  the  army  on  foot ; 
was  appointed  by  the  dictator  Ciocinnatas  his 
master  of  horse.] 

[TxaQUiTire,  a  Latin  warrior,  son  of  Fannus 
and  Dryope,  aided  Turoos  againat  ^neaa,  and 
was  slain  )^  the  latter.] 

TABBAciiTA  (Tarracinenaia :  now  Terradna), 
aiore  anciently  called  Ahzub  (Anxoratea,  PI.}, 
an  aitcieat  town  of  Latiam,  sitaated  fifty-eight 
miles  southeast  of  Rome,  on  the  Via  Appia  and 
upon  the  coast,  with  a  strongly-fortified  citadel 
upon  a  high  hill,  on  which  stoiod  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Anxarus.  It  waa  probably  a  Pelasgian 
town  originaUy ;  hot  it  afterward  belonged  to 
the  Volsoi,  by  whom  It  was  called  Anxar.  It 
was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  Tarracina,  and  it  was  made  a  Roman 
colony  B.C.  329.  Three  miles  west  of  the  town 
stood  the  grove  of  Feronia,  with  a  temple  of 
this  goddess.  The  ancient  walls  of  the  eitadd 
of  Tarracina  are  atUI  visible  oa  the  slope  of 
Montecchio. 

TabbXco  (Tarraconenals :  now  TarragoTia), 
an  ancient  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain, 
situated  on  a  rock  seven  hundred  and  sixty  feet 
high,  between  the  River  Iberus  and  the  Pyre- 
nees, on  the  River  Tulcia.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Massiliaos,  and  was  made  the  head-quar- 
te:s  of  the  two  brothers  P.  and  On.  Scipio,  in 
their  campaigns  againat  the  Carthaginians  in 
the  second  Punio  war.  It  aubseqnendy  became 
a  p<qtalous  and  fiourishing  town  ;  and  Augustas, 
who  wintered  here  (B.C.  26)  after  his  Cante- 
brian  campaign,  made  it  the  capital  of  one  of 
the  three  Spanish  provinces  {Hispatiia  Tarra- 
amemU)  and  also  a  Roman  colony.  Hence 
we  find  it  called  Cohm*  Tarraemtenau,  also 
Col.  Vielrix  T^aUi  and  Cot.  JulU  Ftefrtz  Tar- 
raametui*.  The  modern  town  of  Tarragona  is 
built  to  a  great  extent  with  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  city ;  and  Roman  inscriptions  may  fre- 
quently be  seen  imbedded  in  the  walls  of  the 
modera  houses.  The  ancient  Roman  aqueduct, 
having  been  repaired  in  modem  times,  still  sap- 
plies  the  modern  city  with  water;  and  at  a 
short  distance  to  the  northwest  of  Tarragona, 
along  the  sea-coast,  is  a  Roman  sepulchre  call- 
ed the  tower  of  the  Scipios,  alUtough  the  real 
place  of  th«  burial  of  the  Scipios  is  quite  no- 
known. 

Tarbdntxxos  Patxrnub.    Vid.  PiTBaNUS. 

TaxsIa  {Tapalg:  now  Rat  Jird  or  Cape  Cer- 
te>)t  a  promontory  of  Carmania,  on  the  eoaat  of 
the  Peraian  Gulf,  near  the  frontier  of  Perais. 
The  neighboring  part  of  the  coast  of  Carmania 
was  called  Tarsiina. 

TabsIds  (d  Tdpaios  t  now  Tarza  or  BalHimri), 
a  liver  o  vysia,  rising  In  Monnt  Temnus,  and 


flowing  northeast,  through  the  Miletopr^ites 
cus,  into  the  Macestus. 

Tarocs,  Tarsob  (Ta/wrrfc,Tapffot,T«pff6f,  Qap- 
o6i :  Tafxre^.  Tarsenaia  :  rains  at  Term),  ihr 
chief  city  of  Cilicia,  stood  near  the  centre  of 
Citicia  Campesiris,  on  the  River  Cydn;r.-<,  about 
twelve  miles  above  its  mouth,  in  a  very  large 
and  fertile  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus, 
the  chief  pass  through  which  (Pyl»  Ciliciffi)led 
down  to  Tarsus.  Its  position  gave  it  the  full 
benefit  of  the  natural  advantages  of  a  rertile 
country,  and  the  command  of  an  important  high- 
way of  commerce.  It  bad  also  sn  excellent 
harbor,  twelve  miles  from  the  city,  which  is 
filled  up  with  sand.  The  city  was  of  unknown 
antiquity.  Some  ascribed  its  foundation  to  the 
Assyrian  king  Sardanapalus ;  others  to  Perseus, 
in  connection  with  whose  legend  the  name  of 
the  city  is  fancifully  derived  from  a  hoof  (ri^ 
ffdc)  which  the  winged  hone  Pegasus  lost  here ; 
and  others  to  the  Arglve  chieftain  Triptolemas, 
whose  effigy  appears  on  the  coins  of  the  city. 
All  that  can  be  determined  with  certainty  seems 
to  be  that  it  was  a  very  ancient  city  of  the  Syr- 
ians, who  were  the  earliest  known  inhabitants 
of  this  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  that  it  received 
Greek  aettlers  at  an  early  period.  In  the  time 
of  Xenophon,  who  gives  as  the  first  historical 
notice  of  Tarsus,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  Cili- 
cian  prince  Syennesis,  and  was  taken  by  Cyrus. 
(Compare  Cilicia.)  At  the  time  of  the  Mace- 
donian invasion,  it  was  held  by  the  Persian 
troops,  who  were  about  to  burn  it,  when  they 
were  prevented  by  Alexander's  arrival.  After 
playing  an  important  part  as  a  military  post  in 
the  wars  of  ttie  successors  of  Alexander,  and 
nnder  the  Syrian  kings,  it  became,  by  the  peace 
between  the  Romans  and  Antiochus  the  Great, 
the  frontier  city  of  the  Syrian  kingdom  on  tho 
northwest.  As  the  power  of  the  Seleucidn  de- 
clined, it  sufl!ered  much  from  the  oppression  of 
its  governors,  and  from  the  wars  between  the 
members  of  the  royal  fhmily.  At  the  time  of 
the  Mithradatie  war,  it  snSbred,  on  the  one 
hand,  fhim  Tigranes,  who  overran  Cilicia,  and, 
on  the  other,  from  the  pirates,  who  had  their 
strongholds  in  the  mountains  of  Cilicia  Aspera, 
and  made  frequent  incursions  into  the  level 
country.  From  both  these  enemies  it  was  res- 
cued by  Pompey,  wbo  made  it  the  capital  of  the 
new  Roman  province  of  Cilicia.  B.C.  flO.  In 
the  civil  war  it  took  part  with  Cnsar,  and  as- 
sumed, in  his  honor,  the  name  of  Joliopolis. 
For  this  the  inhabitants  were  severely  punished 
by  Cassius,  but  were  recompensed  by  Antony 
who  made  Tarsus  a  free  city.  Under  Augus- 
tus the  city  obtained  immunity  from  taxes 
through  the  influence  of  the  emperor's  tutor, 
the  Stoic  Athenodorus,  who  was  a  native  of  the 
place.  It  enjoyed  the  favor,  and  was  called  by 
the  names,  of  several  of  the  later  emperors.  It 
was  the  scene  of  important  events  in  the  wars 
with  the  Persians,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Turks, 
and  also  in  the  Crusades.  The  people  of  Tar- 
sns  were  celebrated  for  their  mental  power, 
their  readiness  in  repartee,  and  their  fondness 
for  the  study  of  philosophy.  Among  the  most 
distinguished  natives  of  the  place  were  theSto- 
ics  Antipater,  Archedemas,  Heraclides,  Nestor, 
Zeno,  and  tbie  two  Athenodori ;  the  Acadomi* 
Nestor;  the  Encureans  Dipgenes,  oelebrjt^ 
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for  his  powers  of  improvising,  LysiaSt  who  was 
Hft  a  lime  tyrant  of  the  city,  and  Plutiailes  ;  the 
tragic  poets  Diony^es  and  Bion ;  the  t  itiric 
iKiets  Cemetriiis  and  Bofithes,  who  was  also  a 
troublesome  demagogue  ;  the  grammarians  Ar- 
temidorus,  Diodorus,  and  Hermogenes ;  the  his- 
torian Hermogenes  ;  tiie  physicians  Herodotus 
and  Philo ;  and,  above  all,  the  apostle  Paul,  who 
bslonged  to  one  of  several  families  of  Jews,  who 
had  settled  at  Tarsus  in  considerable  numbers 
under  the  Persian  and  Syrian  kinrs- 

Tartards  (TdpTopof),  son  ofjEtner  and  Terra 
(Ge),  and  by  his  mother  Terra  (Ge)  the  father 
of  the  Gigantes  Typhoeus  and  Echidna.  In 
the  Iliad  Tartarus  is  a  place  beneath  the  earth, 
as  far  below  Hades  as  Heaven  is  above  the 
earth,  and  closed  by  iron  gates.  Later  poets 
describe  Tartarus  as  the  place  in  the  lower 
world  in  whioh  the  spirita  of  wicked  men  are 
punished  for  their  orioiei ;  and  sometimes  they 
use  the  name  as  synonymous  with  Hades,  or  the 
lower  world  in  general. 

[TabtXbdi  (now  Tartaro),  a  small  river  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  joining  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Po,  and  forming  marshes  [paludet  Tartan  fin- 
tniRif,  TmU.).'] 

Tabtssscs  (Topn^ffffof :  TapT^oatof),  an  an- 
cient town  in  Spain,  and  one  of  the  chief  settle- 
ments of  the  Phoenicians,  probably  tbe  same  as 
the  Tarshiak  ofScripture.  The  position  of  this 
town  has  occasioned  much  dispute.  Most  of 
the  ancient  writers  place  it  at  the  mouth  of  tlie 
River  Bstia,  which,  they  say,  was  originally 
called  TartesBus.  Others  identify  it,  with  more 
jrobability.  with  tbe  city  of  Carteia  on  Mount 
Calpe.  the  Rocj  of  Gibraltar.  The  whole  coun- 
try west  of  Gibraltar  was  also  called  Tabtsbsib. 

Tabubcok  or  Taxabcom  (Tarusconienses : 
now  Taraacm),  a  town  of  the  Salyes  in  Gaul, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rhone,  north  of  Are- 
late,  and  east  of  Nemausus. 

Tabtisidh  (TarviBBnua:  now  Tnviao),  a 
town  of  Venetta,  in  tbe  north  of  Italy,  on  the 
River  Silis,  wbicb  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop- 
ric, and  a  place  of  importBoca  in  the  Middle 
Ages. 

TATiAitoa  (Tartav^),  a  Christian  writer  of  the 
second  century,  was  bom  in  Assyria,  and  was 
originally  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  He  was  after- 
ward converted  to  Christianity,  according  to 
some  accounts,  by  Justin  Martyr,  with  whom, 
at  any  rate,  he  was  very  intimate.  After  Jus- 
tin's death  Tatian  <;|uitted  Rome,  where  he  bad 
resided  for  some  time,  and  returned  into  the 
East.  There  he  imbibed  and  promulgated  views 
of  a  Gnostic  character,  and  gave  rise  to  a  new 
sect,  called  after  bim  Tatiani.  Tatian  wrote 
numerous  works,  of  which  there  is  still  extant 
an  Addreta  to  the  Greelu  (Upd{  'E\Xt)vat),  in 
which  he  points  out  the  superiority  of  Christi- 
anity to  the  heathen  religion.  The  best  edition 
of  this  work  is  by  Worth,  Oxford,  1700. 

TatTus,  T.,  king  of  the  Sabines.  Vid.  Roh- 
VLtrs. 

Tatta  Tdrra :  now  Tuz-GHt),  a  great  salt 
lake  in  the  centre  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  Pbiyg- 
ian  table-Iand,  on  the  confines  of  Phrygia,  Ga- 
latia,  Cappadocia.  and  Lycaonia.  It  supplies 
the  whole  surrounding  country  with  salt,  as  it 
doubtless  did  in  ancient  times. 

Tauchib*  or  TBUCHiBA  (Javrttpa,  Tevytipa: 
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ruins  al  Taukra),  a  co?ooy  of  Cyrcne,  on  lh« 
northwestern  coast  of  Cjrenaica,  in  Nortbero 
Africa.  Under  the  Ptdemies  it  was  called  Ar- 
sinoe,  and  was  one  of  tbe  five  cities  of  the  Lib- 
yan Pentapolis.  It  became  a  Roman  colony, 
and  was  fortified  by  Justinian.  It  was  a  chief 
seat  of  the  worship  of  Cybele,  who  had  here  a 
great  temple  and  an  annual  festival. 

TaulamtIi  (TatiXdnrwi).  a  people  of  Illyria,  ir 
the  neighborhood  of  Epidamnus, frequently  men- 
tioned by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  One 
of  the  most  powerful  kings  was  Gtaucias,  a  con- 
temporary of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  fought 
against  the  latter  monarch,  and  at  a  later  period 
afforded  an  asylum  to  the  infant  Pyrrhus,  and 
refused  to  surrender  him  to  Cassander. 

TADNtrs  (now  Taumu),  a  range  of  mountains 
in  Gennany,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Mcsnus  (now  Main)  and  the  Rhine. 

Tauba^a.    Fill.  Taubimi. 

Tadbbntdii  and  TadrBIs  (TavpofvTtm',  Tav 
pdtit,  -tvTot),  a  fortress  belonging  to  Massil<a, 
and  near  the  latter  city,  on  the  soulhero  coast 
of  Gaul. 

Taubi,  a  wild  and  savage  people  in  European 
Sannatia,  who  sacrificed  all  strangers  to  a  god- 
dess whom  tbe  Greeks  identified  with  Artemis. 
An  account  of  this  goddess  is  given  elsewhere 
(p.  Ill,  b).  The  Tauri  dwelt  in  the  peninsnU 
which  was  called  afler  tbem  Chersonesna  Tau- 
rica.    Yii.  Chebsoxbsdb,  No.  2. 

Taobiawom  (now  Tauretto),  a  town  of  Bnit- 
tium,  on  the  Via  Ptrpilia,  twenty-three  miles 
southeast  of  Vibo. 

TaubIni,  a  people  of  Liguria  dwelling  on  tbe 
upper  course  of  the  Po,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps- 
Their  chief  town  was  Taurasia,  afterward  col- 
onized by  Augustus,  and  called  Augnsta  Tauri- 
norum  (now  Turin). 

Tauris  (now  Torcola),  a  small  island  off  tbe 
coast  of  lUyria,  between  Pharus  and  Corcyra. 

Tavbibci,  a  Celtki  people  in  Noricam,  and 
probably  the  fdd  Celtic  name  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  coDDtry.  They  were  subsequently 
called  Norici  by  the  Romans,  afler  their  capital 
Noreia. 

TAoaois.    Vid.  Taubektch. 

TAUROHiifiUK  {Taupofiiinov :  TovpA^Wry;, 
TauromenitnnUB :  now  Taormimy,  a  ci^  on  tbe 
eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  situated  on  Monnt  Tau- 
rus, from  which  it  derived  its  name,  and  foanded 
B.C.  366  by  Andromachus  with  the  remains  nf 
tbe  inhabitants  of  Naxos,  whose  town  bad  been 
destroyed  by  Dionysius  nearly  fifty  years  before. 
Vid.  Naxos,  No.  2.  Tauromenium  soon  be- 
came a  large  and  flourishing  city ;  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  espousing  tbe  side  ofSex.  Pom- 
pey  against  Augustus,  most  of  its  inhabitants 
were  expelled  from  the  city,  and  their  place  sup- 
plied by  a  colony  of  Roman  veterans  :  hence  we 
find  tbe  town  called  Col-  Augusta  Taurommila»'i 
From  this  time  Tauromenium  became  a  plac« 
of  secondary  importance.  The  hilla  in  ili« 
neighborhood  produced  excellent  wine.  There 
are  still  remains  of  the  ancient  town,  of  which 
tbe  most  important  is  a  splendid  theatro  cut  out 
of  the  rock,  and  capable  of  holding  from  Utirt? 
thousand  to  forty  thousand  spectators,  from 
which  we  may  form  some  idea  of  tbe  populous- 
neas  of  Tauromen  um. 

TAFin8CTT««.    Vid.  Sctthotao«. 
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TjiosL'sua  (now  Semlin),  a  stro  jgly-fortified 
■own  in  Patinonia,  at  Ihe  confluence  of  the  Sa- 
ms and  the  Daoube. 

T*t!HL'8,  StatilIub,  &  distinsuished  general  or 
Oclavianus.  At  the  battle  of  Actium,  B.C.  31, 
he  commanded  the  land  forces  of  Octarianua, 
which  were  drawn  up  on  the  shore.  In  S9  he 
defeated  the  Cantabri,  Vaccsi,  and  Astures. 
He  was  coiwol  in  36 ;  and  in  16,  when  the  em- 
peror went  to  Gaul,  the  government  of  the  cit; 
and  of  Itaty  waa  left  to  Taarus,  with  the  title 
of  prsfectus  urbi.  In  the  fDurth  consulship 
of  Augustus,  30,  Taarus  built  an  auipbitheatre 
of  stone  at  hia  owd  expenae.  Fid.  Rom,  p. 
751,  a. 

Tacids  [A  ToBpoi,  from  the  Aramsean  Tur,  a 
hiek  DWirnMin.*  now  Tattrut,  Ala-Da^h,  and 
oiher  special  names),  a  great  mountain  chaia 
of  Asia.   In  its  widest  extent,  the  naifie  was 
applied,  b;  the  later  geographers,  to  the  whole 
of  the  great  chain  which  runs  through  Asia' 
from  west  to  east,  forming  the  southern  margin 
of  the  great  taUe-land  of  Central  Asia,  wbicb  it 
divides  from  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  from  Syria  and  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
valley,  from  the  low  lands  on  the  north  shore 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  from  the  two  great 
peninsulas  of  India.   But  this  is  not  a  common 
use  of  the  name.    In  its  usual  signification,  it 
denotes  the  mountain  chain  in  the  south  of  Asia 
Minor,  which  begins  at  the  Sacrum  or  Chelido- 
ninm  PrtHnontonum  at  the  southeast  angle  of 
Lycia,  Burroands  the  Gulf  of  Pampbylia,  passing 
through  the  middle  of  Pisidia ;  then  along  the 
southern  frontier  of  Lyeaonia  and  Cappadocia, 
which  it  divides  from  Cilicia  and  Commagene  ; 
thence,  after  being  broken  through  by  the  Eu- 
phrates, it  proceeds  almost  due  past  through  the 
Bonth  of  Anneoia,  formius  the  watar-abed  be- 
tween the  sources  of  the  Tigris  oo  the  soatb, 
and  the  streams  which  feed  the  Upper  Euphrates 
and  the  Araxes  on  the  north ;  thus  it  continues 
as  far  as  the  southern  margin  of  the  Lake  Ar- 
sissa,  where  it  ceases  to  bear  the  name  of  Tau- 
rus, and  is  continued  in  the  chain  which,  under 
the  names  (^Nifdiates,  Zagros,  &.c.,  forms  the 
nortbeasteni  mwgia  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphra- 
tes valley.   Iliis  main  chain  sends  offbranches 
-which  are  nearly  as  important  as  itself.    In  the 
middle  of  the  frontier  between  Cilicia  and  Cap- 
padocia,  east  of  the  Cilicisn  Gates,  the  Amti- 
TAOBos  branches  off  to  the  northeast    In  the 
east  of  Cilicia,  the  AHi.NirB  goes  off  to  the  south- 
west and  south.   Immediately  east  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, a  branch  proceeds  to  the  southeast, 
forming,  under  the  name  of  Misioa,  the  frontier 
between  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia,  and  di- 
Tiding  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Tigris  from  the 
waters  which  flow  through  Mesopotamia  into 
the  Euphrates.    The  Taurus  is  of  moderate 
height,  for  the  most  part  steep,  and  wooded  to 
the  summit.   Its  general  character  greatly  re- 
sembles the  mountaini  of  Central  Germany. 

TavIom  [Taovtov,  TatSiov :  now  probaWy  ruins 
at  Boghax  Kitui),  the  capital  of  the  Trocmi,  in 
Galatia,  stood  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Halys, 
but  at  some  distance  from  the  river,  and  furmed 
the  centre  of  meeting  for  roads  leading  to  all 
parts  of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  therefore  a  place 
of  considerable  commercial  importance.  It  bad 
a  lemplc  and  bn-nxe  colossus  of  Jupiter  (Zeus). 


Taxila  or  TaxUla  (ru  T^tXa,  taliaXa), 
important  city  of  India  intra  Gangem,  stood  ia 
a  large  and  fertile  |.)aiD  between  tbe  Indus  and 
the  Hydaspes,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  Indian 
king  Taxilea  in  the  time  of  Alexander.  Its 
position  has  not  been  identified.  It  is  not,  as 
Major  Rcnnell  supposed.  Attack ;  and  there  is 
no  large  city  remaining  which  exactly  answers 
to  its  position. 

TaxIlis  (ToffSiTr).  1.  An  Indian  prinso  or 
king,  who  reigned  over  the  tract  between  the 
Indus  and  the  Hydaspes  at  the  period  of  the  ex- 
pedition of  Alexander,  B.C.  387.  His  real  namf 
was  Mophia  or  Omphis,  and  the  Greeifs  appear 
to  have  called  him  Taxiles  orTaxilas,  from  the 
name  of  hia  capital  city  ttf  Taxila,  near  the 
modem  Attook.  On  the  approadi  of  Alexander 
he  hastened  to  meet  him  witb  valuable  presents, 
and  was  tn  consequence  confirmed  in  his  king- 
dom by  the  Macedonian  monarch. — 3.  A  general 
in  the  service  of  Mithradates  the  Great,  and  one 
of  those  in  whom  he  reposed  tbe  highest  con- 
fidence. 

TaIoStb  IJaHyiTfi),  daughter  of  Atlas  and 
Pleione,  one  of  the  Pleiades,  from  whom  Mount 
Taygetus  iu  liSconia  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name.  By  Zeus  (Jupiter)  she  became  the  moth- 
er of  Lacedeemoo  and  of  Earotas. 

Tayobtdb,  or  Tatoktitm,  or  TAToitrA  ^aiyt- 
TOf,  Ta^ytTov,  rd  'Vatyera,  pi.),  a  lofty  range  of 
mountains  of  a  wild  and  savage  character,  sep- 
arating Laconia  and  Messeaia,  and  extending 
from  tbe  frontiers  of  Arcadia  down  to  the  Prom- 
ontorium  Tsenarum.  Its  highest  points  were 
called  Taletus  and  Ev&ras,  abont  three  miles 
south  of  Sparta.  Taygetus  is  said  to  hare  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  nymph  Tajgcte. 

TsAHCH  (Teaoensis).  1.  Apuldm  (nearPofi/c 
jRotto),  a  town  of  Apnlia,  on  the  River  Frento, 
and  the  confines  (hT  the  Frentani,  eighteen  miles 
from  Larinum. — %.  StotcfHOH  (Qow  Tetmo),  an 
important  town  of  Campania,  and  Uta  capital  of 
the  Sidicini,  situated  on  the  norUiem  slope  of 
Mons  Massicus  and  on  tbe  Via  Pranestina,  six 
miles  west  of  Gales.  It  was  made  a  Roman 
colony  by  Anguatue ;  and  in  its  neighborhood 
were  some  celebrat^  medicinal  springs. 

Teabcb  (T^apof :  now  Teara,  Deara,  or  Dere), 
a  river  of  Thrace,  the  waters  of  which  were 
usefu!  !a  curing  cutaneous  diseases.  Herodo- 
tus relates  that  it  rises  from  thirty-eight  fount- 
ains, all  Sowing  from  the  same  rock,  some  warm 
and  others  cold.  It  falls  into  the  Onatadesdus ; 
this  into  the  Agrianes-,  and  the  lattw  again  into 
the  Hehrus. 

Tbate  (TeaUous :  now  CAwlO,  the  capital  of 
the  Marrncini,  sitaated  on  a  steep  bill  on  the 
River  Aternua,  and  on  the  road  from  Atn-nnm 
to  Corfinium. 

TxcHsasA  {TiKfi^oea),  the  daughter  of  the 
Phrygian  king  Teleutas,  whose  territory  was 
ravaged  by  the  Greeks  during  a  predatm^  ex- 
cursion  from  Troy.  Tecmessa  was  taken  pris- 
oner, and  was  given  to  Ajaz,  the  son  of  Tela* 
mon,  by  whom  she  had  a  son,  Eurysaces. 

Tkchom  (Tc'k/iuv),  a  town  of  the  Molossi  ia 
Epirus. 

TscTiBua  and  ANaBLioN  {TsxTaioc  «aJ  'Ayyc 
;Uuv),  early  Greek  statuaries,  who  are  always 
mentioned  together.  They  were  pupils  of  Di< 
pisnuB  and  Scyllis,  and  instnietors  of  Calhw  vf 
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fglna ;  and  therefore  Uiey  mtut  Jiave  floarish- 
ed  about  B.C.  648. 

TECTfi8laie8(Te«Trf«nyer).   1.  In  Gallia.  Vid 
VoLCiB. — 8.  In  Asia  Minor.    Vid.  Galatia.. 

TccoM  or  TiciB  (now  Tecli),  a  river  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Sardunes, 
called  liliberia  by  the  Greeks,  from  a  town  of 
tbis  name  open  the  riTer 

TbdanIos,  a  river  in  Illyricum,  separating  la- 
pydia  and  Liburnia. 

TkoIa  (Tiyea).  1.  (Teynii^f :  now  Piali),  an 
important  city  of  Arcadia,  and  the  capital  of  the 
diBtrict  Teobatis  (Tej-earif),  which  was  bound- 
ed on  the  east  by  Argolis  and  Laconia,  on  the 
Muth  by  Laconia,  on  the  west  by  Mtenalia,  and 
on  the  north  by  the  territory  of  Mantinea.  It 
waa  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  Arcadia, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Tegeates, 
the  son  of  Lyoaon.  It  was  fbrmed  ont  of  nine 
snnll  townships,  which  were  united  into  one 
city  by  AleuB,  who  was  thtla  regarded  as  the 
real  foander  of  the  city.  At  a  later  time  we 
find  Tegea  divided  into  four  tribes,  each  of 
which  possessed  a  statne  of  Apollo  Agyiens, 
who  was  eapeeialiy  honored  in  Tegea.  The 
Teseitc  long  resisted  the  supremacy  of  Sparta ; 
and  it  waa  not  till  the  Spartans  discovered  the 
Dones  of  Orestes  that  they  were  enabled  to 
conquer  this  people.  The  Tegcatee  sent  three 
kbousand  men  to  the  battle  of  Plataes,  in  which 
they  weredistiDgaisbedfor  their  bravery.  They 
i-emained  faithful  to  Sparta  in  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war ;  but  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra  they 
joined  the  rest  of  the  Arcadians  in  establishing 
»beir  iodependence.  Doting  the  wars  of  the 
AehMD  leagne  Tegea  was  taken  both  ^  Cle- 
omenes,  king  of  Sparta,  and  Antigonus  Doson, 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  the  ally  of  the  Acheana. 
It  continued  to  be  a  place  of  importance  in  the 
time  both  of  Stnibo  and  Paasanias.  Its  most 
eptendid  poblie  building  was  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva (Athena),  which  was  the  largest  and 
most  magnificent  building  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
It  was  erected  soon  after  d.C.  394,  in  place  of  a 
more  ancient  temple  of  this  goddess,  which  was 
burned  down  in  this  year.  The  architect  waa 
Scopas,  and  the  sculptures  in  the  pediments 
were  prob^ly  by  the  hand  of  Scopas  himself. — 
9.  A  towB  in  Crete,  aald  to  have  been  fi>nnded  1^ 
Agamemnon. 

TSlXhJSii  {Te^oftvv),  son  of  .£acu3  and  En- 
dels,  and  twoUter  of  Peleos.  Having  assisted 
Pelens  in  slaying  their  half-brother  Phocus  {vid. 
Pkleda),  Telamon  was  expelled  from  .£gina, 
and  came  to  Salamis.  Here  he  waa  first  mar- 
ried to  Glauoe,  daughter  of  Cychreus,  king  of 
the  island,  on  whose  death  Telamon  became 
king  of  Bdamis.  He  afterward  married  Peri- 
b(B8  or  Erib<ea,  daughter  of  Alcathous,  by  whom 
be  became  the  father  of  Ajax,  who  is  hence  fre- 
quently called  TeUimoniadet  and  Telatmmiua  he- 
rot.  Telamon  himself  was  one  of  the  Galydo- 
ntan  hunters  and  one  of  the  Argonauts.  He 
was  alao  a  great  friend  of  Hercules,  whom  he 
joined  in  his  expedition  agalnat  Laomodon  of 
Troy,  which  eity  he  was  the  first  to  enter.  He 
there  erected  an  altar  to  Hercules  Callinicus  or 
Alexrcacus.  Heroolet,  in  return,  gave  to  him 
Ilieanira  or  Hesione,  a  daughter  of  Laomedon, 
br  whom  he  tiecame  the  father  of  Teucer  and 
Trambehis.  On  tbiv  expedition  Telamon  and 
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Hercules  also  fought  agafnst  ttie  JUerapes  m 
Cos,  on  account  of  Chalciope,  ine  heautifu. 
daughter  uf  Lurypylus,  the  king  of  the  Meropes 
and  against  the  giant  Alcioneus,  on  the  nth 
mus  of  Corinth.  Telamun  likewise  aeconitu- 
nied  Hercules  on  his  expedition  against  the  Ant 
axons,  and  slew  Metanippe. 

TELludN  (now  TeUmone),  a  town  and  harboi 
of  Etruria,  a  few  miles  sooth  of  the  River  Um- 
bro,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Telamon  nn 
bis  return  from  the  Argonantic  expedition.  In 
its  neighborhood  a  great  vietorjr  was  gained 
over  the  Gauls  in  B.C.  SSS.  It  was  here  that 
Marius  landed  on  his  return  from  Africa  in  87. 
Telamon  was  undoubtedly  the  port  of  the  great 
Etruscan  city  recently  discovered  in  its  neigh- 
borhood, which  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Vetulonia. 

[TXLAHOMU&Efl.     Vid.  TltLAHOir.] 

TblchInes  {Tt7i.xU-ti),  a  family  or  a  tribe, 
said  to  have  been  descended  from  Thalassa  or 
Poseidon.  They  are  represented  in  three  dif- 
ferent aspects:  1.  A»  euUivatort  of  the  toil  and 
tninisUrt  of  ike  godt.  As  such  they  came  from 
Crete  to  Cyprus,  and  from  thence  to  Rhodes, 
where  they  founded  Camirua,  lalysns,  and  Lin- 
dus.  Rhodes,  which  was  named  after  them 
Tclchinit,  was  abandoned  by  them,  because 
they  foresaw  that  the  island  wonld  bie  inunda- 
ted. They  then  spread  in  different  directions. 
Lycua  went  to  Lycia,  where  he  built  the  temple 
of  the  Lycian  Apotlo.  This  god  had  been  wor- 
shipped by  them  at  Lindua,  and  Juno  (Hera)  ai 
lalysua  and  Camirus.  Mympha,  also,  are  called 
after  them  Te)chtDiK.  NeptDDe  (Poseidon)  was 
intrasted  to  them  by  Rbea,  and  they  broogfat 
him  up  in  conjunction  with  Caphira,  a  daagbtei 
of  Oceanus.  Rhea,  Apollo,  and  Jupiter  (^us), 
howeve'r,  are  also  described  as  hostile  to  the 
TeJchines.  Apullo  is  said  to  have  assumed  the 
shape  of  a  wolf,  and  to  have  thus  destroyed  ibo 
Telchines,  and  Jupiter  (Zeus)  to  hare  over- 
whelmed them  by  an  hmndation.  3.  At  torca- 
en  and  emimtt  deunon*.  Their  very  eyes  and 
aspect  are  said  to  have  been  destructive.  Tbe t 
had  it  in  their  power  to  bring  on  hail,  rain,  a:.i 
snow,  and  to  assume  any  form  they  (deasetl^ 
they  further  mixed  Stygian  water  with  solpbur, 
in  order  thereby  to  destroy  animals  and  phnts. 
3.  A*  srfuto,  iur  tliey  are  said  to  have  invented 
usefiil  arts  and  institutions,  and  to  have  made 
images  of  the  gods.  They  worked  in  brass  and 
iron,  made  the  sickle  of  Saturn  (Cronos)  and 
the  trident  of  Neptune  (Poaeidon).  This  last 
feature  in  the  character  of  the  Telchines  seem; 
to  have  been  the  reason  of  their  being  classn> 
with  the  Idsan  Dactyls ;  and  Strabo  even  stairs 
that  those  of  the  nine  RhodiaDTrichtneswho  ac- 
companied Rbea  to  Crete,  and  there  brought  up 
the  infant  Jupiter  (Zeua),  were  called  Curetcs. 

Tel£bQ.£.    Vid.  Taphlc. 

TaL&BdAS  (T4^0^),  a  river  of  Armenia  Ma- 
jor, falling  into  the  Euphrates ;  probaUy  iden- 
tical with  the  AasAHiAS. 

[Telbboai,  a  centaur,  son  of  Ixkn  and  Ne- 
phele.] 

TKLECtloEB  {T^XtK7.eiiiii(),  a  distinguished 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  Old  Comedy,  flonr- 
iehed  about  the  same  time  as  Crates  and  Cratt- 
nu8,  and  a  little  earlier  than  Aristophanes.  Hs 
I  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  peace,  and  •  grea 
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ujmirer  ot  the  ancient  manners  of  tbe  a^e  of 

Themistoclea.   [The  few  fragments  remaining 
uf  U'n  comedies  are  contained  in  Me''ieke'8 
Grac.  Fragm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  130-138,  edit. 

niinur  ] 

Teleclvs  (T^Atx^),  king  of  Sparta,  eighth 
of  the  AgidSt  and  aon  of  Archelaaa.  He  was 
slain  by  the  Messenians,  in  a  temple  of  Diana 
(Artemis)  Limnatis,  on  tbe  borders.  His  death 
was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  first  Hease- 
nian  war,  B.C.  743. 

TelEgonus  {T^'Kiyovoi),  son  of  Ulysses  and 
Circe.  After  Ulysses  had  returned  to  Ithaca, 
Circe  sent  out  Telegonus  in  search  of  his  fa- 
ther. A  storm  cast  his  ship  on  the  coast  of 
Ithaca,  and,  being  pressed  by  bunoeri  he  began 
to  plunder  the  fields.  Ulysses  anaTelemacbus, 
being  informed  of  the  ravages  caused  by  the 
stranger,  went  out  to  fight  against  him ;  but 
Telegonus  ran  Ulysses  through  with  a  spear 
which  he  had  received  from  his  mother.  At 
the  command  of  Minerva  (Athena).  Telegonus, 
accompanied  by  Telemacbus  and  Penelope, 
went  to  Circe  in  .£aea,  there  buried  the  body 
of  Ulysses,  and  naarried  Peuelope,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  Italus.  In  Italy  Telego- 
nus was  believed  to  have  been  the  founder  of 
the  towns  of  Tusculum  and  Prsneste.  He  left 
a  daughter  Mamilia,  from  whom  tbe  family  of 
the  Mamilii  traced  their  descent 

TaisxIcRDB  (TijMjtaxot),  son  of  Ulysses  and 
Penelope.  He  was  still  an  infant  when  his  fa- 
ther went  to  Troy ;  and  when  tbe  latter  had 
been  absent  from  home  nearly  twenty  years, 
Telemacbus  went  to  Pylos  and  Sparta  to  gather 
information  concerning  him.  Ho  was  hospita- 
bly received  by  Nestor,  who  sent  his  own  son 
to  conduct  Telemacbus  to  Sparta.  Menelaus 
also  received  him  kindly,  and  oommunicated  lo 
him  the  propbecy  of  Proteus  concerning  Ulys- 
ses. From  Sparta  Telemauhns  returned  home ; 
and  on  his  arrival  there  be  found  bis  fattor, 
whom  he  assisted  in  slayina;  tbe  suitors.  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  Telemacbus  became 
the  father  of  Perseptolis  either  by  Polycaste, 
tbe  daughter  of  Nestor,  or  by  Naasioaa,  the 
daughter  of  Alcinons.  Othsrs  relate  that  he 
was  induced  by  Mioenra  (Athena)  to  marry 
Circe,  and  became  by  her  the  father  of  Latious ; 
or  that  he  married  Cassiphone,  a  daughter  of 
Circe,  but  in  a  quarrel  with  bis  mother-in-law 
slew  her,  for  which  he  was  in  his  turn  killed  by 
Cassiphone.  One  account  makes  Telemacbus 
the  founder  of  Clnsium  in  Etruria. 

Telbxds  (TvX^ior)^  son  of  Eurymos,  and  a 
celebrated  soothsayer.  . 

[Teleon  (TeX/uv],  an  Athenian,  a  son  of 
Ion,  husband  of  Zeuxippe,  and  father  of  the  Ar- 
gonaut Botes.  From  him  tbe  Teleontes  (Tt^ 
vvTti)  derived  their  name.] 

Tblkfhabsa  (TqX^^aoa),  wife  of  Agenor,  and 
mother  of  Europa,  Cadmus,  Pbceniz,  and  Giliz. 
She,  with  her  sons,  went  out  in  search  of  Eaio- 
pa,  who  had  been  carried  off  by  Jupiter  (Zeus) ; 
but  she  died  on  the  expedition,  and  was  buried 
by  Cadmus. 

TiLiPHus  (TqXc^),  son  of  Hercules  and 
Auge,  tbe  daughter  of  King  Aleus  of  Tegea. 
As  soon  as  be  was  bora  he  was  exposed  by  his 
grand&tber,  but  was  reared  by  a  hind  (Mafof), 
and  educated  by  King  Coiytbos  in  Arcadia 


On  reaching  manhood,  be  consulted  the  Delphn 
oracle  to  learn  bis  parentage,  and  was  ordered 
to  go  to  King  Teuthras  in  Mysia.  He  there 
found  his  mother,  and  succeeded  Teuthras  on 
the  throne  of  Mysia.  He  mairied  Laodice  oi 
Astyoche,  a  daughter  of  Priam;  and  he  attempt- 
ed to  prevent  tbe  Greeks  from  landing  on  tbe 
coast  of  Mysia.  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  however, 
caused  him  to  stumble  over  a  vine,  whereuput. 
he  was  wounded  by  Achilles.  Being  informed 
by  an  oracle  that  the  wound  could  only  be  cured 
by  him  who  had  infiicted  it,  Telephus  repaired 
to  the  Grecian  camp ;  and  as  the  Greeks  ha£ 
likewise  learned  from  an  oracle  that  without 
the  aid  of  Telephos  they  could  not  reach  Troy. 
Achilles  cured  Telei^as  by  means  of  tbe  rust 
of  tbe  spear  1^  which  he  had  been  wounded. 
Telephus,  in  return,  pointed  out  to  the  Greeki 
tbe  road  which  they  had  to  take. 

Tklipti:.    Vid.  Thala. 

Tblxsia  (Telesinus :  now  Tdeti),  a  town 
Samntum,  on  the  road  from  Allifee  to  Benever- 
turn,  taken  by  Hannibal  in  the  second  Puni: 
war,  and  afterward  retaken  by  the  Romans.  I; 
was  colonized  by  Augustu.*  with  a  body  of  vet- 
erans. It  was  the  birth-place  of  Pontius,  wb: 
fought  against  Sulia,  and  who  was  hence  sur' 
named  Telesinus. 

Telbbilla  {TtXlaiXiM),  of  Argos,  a  celebra 
ted  lyric  poetess  and  heroine,  flourished  aboiX 
B-C-  610.  In  tbe  war  of  Argos  against  Sparta, 
she  not  only  encouraged  her  countrymen  by  be' 
lyre  and  song,  but  she  took  np  arms  at  the  hea; 
of  a  band  of  her  countrywomen,  and  greatly 
contributed  to  the  victory  which  they  gainet! 
over  tbe  Spartans.  In  memory  of  this  exploit, 
her  statue  was  erected  in  tbe  temple  of  Venus 
(Aphrodite)  at  Argos,  with  the  emblems  of  a 
poetess  and  a  heroine ;  Mars  (Ares)  was  wor- 
shipped in  that  city  as  a  patron  deity  of  wom- 
en ;  and  the  prowess  of  her  femalo  associates 
was  commemorated  by  the  annual  festival  call- 
ed Hybrittica.  Only  two  complete  verses  of 
her  poetry  are  extant,  [edited  by  Bergfc,  in  bia 
PoetcB  Lyrid  Graci,  p.  742-3.] 

Tiusiiius,  Povrlva.    VU.  FoMTias. 

[TBudiius,  0.  Lvciira,  consul  A.D.  M  with 
Suetonius  Faulinus.  He  was  banished  by  Do- 
mitian  for  bis  1ot6  of  philosophy.] 

Tblbstas  or  Tblbbtbs  (TeUjrac.  Tt^i<rTiKy 
of  Selinuff,  a  distinguished  poet  of  the  later 
Athenian  dithyramb,  flourished  B.C.  398.  A 
few  lines  of  his  poetry  are  preserved  by  Atbe- 
neus,  [edited  hyBergk  in  his  FoeUe  Lyrici  Qra- 
chp.  864-6.] 

TblbthbIos  (TeX<^uc]>  a  mountaia  in  tbe 
north  of  Eubtea,  near  Histiva. 

[Telethdba,  wife  of  Ligdus  and  mother  of 
Iphis.    Vid.  Iphib,  No.  4.] 

[Telbotias  (TtXtvrlat),  a  Spartan,  was  broth- 
er on  tbe  mother's  side  to  Agesilaus  II.,  by 
whose  influence  be  was  appointed  to  the  eoiiw 
mand  of  the  fleet,  in  B.C.  898,  in  the  war  of  tbe 
Ijicedsnionians  against  Corinth  and  the  other 
states  of  the  hostile  league.  AAer  variooa 
successful  enterprises  in  different  quarters,  be 
was  sent  as  general  against  tbe  Olynthians 
in  B.C.  382;  but,  while  making  an  assault  oa 
this  city,  he  was  alaiu  in  a  sdly  of  tbe  inhabit- 
ants.] 

TbllKha,  a  town  in  Latium  betweea  Un 
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tobr  Via  Ostiensis  and  the  Vta  Appia,  destroyed 

by  Ancii8  Marcius. 

tTELLiAB(Tei>i'af).  1.  OrEIis,  adistingtiish- 
ed  seer,  was  one  of  the  commanders  of  the  Pho- 
ctans  in  a  war  against  the  Thcssalians  a  few 
years  before  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxea. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Theualians,  his  statue 
Was  ercrcted  by  the  Phocians  in  the  temple  at 
Delpfii. — 2.  One  of  the  generals  of  rho  Syracu- 
sans  when  tlieir  ciry  was  Itesirged  by  the  Athe- 
nians during  the  Peloponnesian  war] 

TeLLca.     Vid.  Gjb*. 

TELMESsca  or  TBLiiiasira  {Tt\p^tta6t,  Tt^uio- 
ff6f :  TeJift^aaeit.  TeTlfitaato^).  1 .  (Ruina  at  MH, 
the  port  of  Macri),  a  city  of  Lycia,  near  the  bor- 
ders of  Caria,  on  a  gulf  called  Telmissicas  Si- 
nus, and  close  to  the  promontory  Telmissis. — 
2.  A  town  of  Caria,  eixty  stadia  (six  geograph- 
ical miles)  from  Halicaniassus,  celebrated  for 
the  skill  of  its  inhabitants  in  divination.  It  is 
often  identified  with  the  former  place. 

Taio  MABTiiia  (now  Tmilon),  a  porttown  of 
Gallin  Narbonensis,  on  the  Mediterranean,  is 
rarely  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers,  and 
did  not  become  a  place  of  importance  till  the 
downlall  of  the  Roman  empire. 

TiLoa  (T^Xof:  TifAwf:  now  Telat  or  Pitlco- 
J  '),  a  small  island  of  the  Carpathian  Sea,  one 
ot  the  Spot'^des,  lay  off  the  coast  of  Caria, 
Bouthweat  of  the  month  of  the  Sinna  Doridis, 
between  Rhodes  and  Niayms.  It  was  also 
called  Agathossa. 

TsLPHOsai.    Vid.  THaLPOSA. 

TcxiifToA.    Vid.  Tbhenvb. 

TxHENiTEs  (TefitviTtis).  &  Bumame  of  Apollo, 
derived  from  his  sacred  temenua  in  the  neigli- 
twrbood  of  Syracuse. 

Tfiuiif  08  {Tnfitvoc),  son  of  Arfatomachua,  was 
one  of  the  Heraclidae  who  invaded  Peloponne- 
aaa.  After  the  conquest  of  the  peninsula,  be 
received  Argos  as  his  share.  His  descendanta, 
the  Temenids,  being  expelled  from  Argos,  are 
said  to  have  founded  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia, 
whence  the  kings  of  Maoedonia  called  them- 
selves Temenids. 

TiHBSA  or  TaHPSA  (Tnaeacas  or  Tempsa- 
nas :  now  TVrre  del  Lupi),  a  town  in  Bmttium, 
on  the  Sinus  Terinsus,  was  one  of  the  most 
ancient  Ausonian  towns  in  the  south  of  Italy, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  afterward  colonized 
hy  a  body  of  ^toliana  under  Tboas.  At  a  still 
later  time  it  was  aucoesslvely  in  the  poaseasion 
of  the  Locriana,  of  the  Brattiana,  and  finally 
of  the  Romans,  who  eoloniud  it  in  B.C.  196. 
Some  of  Uie  ancients  identified  this  town  with 
Temese,  mentioned  by  Homer  as  celebrated  for 
its  copper  mines ;  but  the  Homeric  town  was 
probably  in  Cyprns. 

Tbmnds.  1.  irb  T^vov  Spot :  now  Jtfbrad  or 
Ak  Dagk),  a  moantain  of  Myaia,  extending 
eastward  from  Ida  to  the  bordera  of  Phrygia, 
and  dividing  Mysia  into  two  parts.  It  contains 
the  sources  of  the  Macestus,  Mysius,  CaTcus, 
and  Evenns. — 8,  (Now  Menimen  1  or  Gaxal-Hi- 
«rT),  a  city  of  jEolis,  in  the  northwest  of  Lyd- 
ia  (some  say  in  Mysta),  on  the  western  bank  of 
the  Hermus,  thirty  miles  south  of  Cyme.  It 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberina,  and  in  that  of  Titna  (Pliny's 
time)  it  in  longer  exlated. 

TsMTi  (TAtirVi  eootraetion  ofT^flraa}.^  bean- 


ttful  and  romaniifi  valley  in  the  north  ofThe* 
saly,  between  Mounts  Olympus  and  Ossa, 
through  which  the  Feneus  escapes  into  the 
sea.  The  lovely  scenery  of  this  g-Ien  is  fre- 
quently descrihcd  by  the  ancient  poets  and  d«>- 
claimers  ;  and  it  was  also  celebrated  as  one  <>f 
the  favorite  haunts  of  Apollo,  who  had  trans- 
planted his  laarel  from  this  spot  to  Delphi.  The 
whole  valley  is  rather  less  than  five  miles  in 
length,  and  opens  gradually  to  the  east  into  a 
spacious  plain.  Tempo  is  also  of  great  import 
ance  in  history,  as  it  is  the  only  pass  lhrtiu?b 
which  an  army  can  invade  Thessaly  from  ibe 
north.  In  aome  parta  the  rocks  on  each  side 
of  the  Penens  approach  so  close  to  each  oihei 
aa  only  to  leave  room  between  them  Tor  the 
stream  -,  and  the  road  is  <rt>liged  to  be  cut  out 
of  the  rock  in  the  nanowcst  point.  Tempe  is 
the  only  channel  through  whi^h  the  waters  of 
the  Thesaalian  plain  descend  into  the  sea ;  and 
it  was  the  common  opinion  in  antiqai^  that 
these  waters  had  once  covered  the  coantry  with 
a  vast  lake,  till  an  outlet  was  formed  for  them 
by  some  greet  convulsion  in  nature,  which  reot 
the  rocks  of  Tempe  asunder.  So  celebrated 
was  the  scenery  of  Tempe  that  its  name  was 
given  to  any  beautiful  valley.  Thus  we  find  a 
Tempe  in  the  land  of  the  Sabines  near  Reate. 
through  which  the  River  Velinus  flowed :  sod 
also  a  Tempe  in  Sicily,  throagh  which  the  River 
Heloms  flowed,  hence  called  by  Ovid  Temjt 
Heloria. 

[Tkmpsa.    Vid.  TanESA.] 

TEMPtRA,  a  town  in  Thrace,  at  the  foot  of  a 
narrow  mountain  pass,  betvrcen  Mount  Rhodopa 
and  the  coast. 

TENCTisi  or  TcNCHTiRi,  a  peo|de  of  Ger 
many,  dwelling  on  the  Rhine,  between  the  Rob 
and  the  Sieg,  south  of  the  Usipetes,  in  conjonr- 
tion  with  wliom  their  name  uanally  occnn. 
They  crossrd  the  Rhine  together  with  the  Usip- 
etes, with  the  intention  of  settling  in  Gaul ;  bat 
they  were  defeated  by  Cesar  wiUi  great  slaugh- 
ter, and  those  who  escaped  took  refnge  in  ibe 
territories  of  their  aonthem  neighbors  the  $t> 
gambri.  The  Tencteri  afterwanl  belonged  to 
the  league  of  the  Cfaerusci,  and  at  a  still  laiet 
period  they  are  mentioned  as  a  portion  of  tbi 
confederacy  of  the  Franks. 

[Temia  {Ttvta :  Ttvtarnc  ■  now  Ckiliomodi\ 
a  small  town  in  the  interior  of  Corinthia,  said  to 
have  been  colonized  by  some  Trojan  captives 
brought  ftom  Tenedos  by  the  Greeks.  It  was 
celebrated  aa  the  place  where  CEdipas  was 
brought  up  by  his  soppowd  father  Polybns.  Its 
inhabitants  could  likewise  boast  that  the  great- 
er part  of  the  colonists  who  followed  Archias 
to  Syracuse  were  their  fellow-citizens.  Hav 
ing  submitted  to  the  Roman  power  without  re- 
siatanee,  it  escaped  the  deatniction  that  oyer 
whelmed  Corinth.] 

TtwiDoa  orTfiiii DOS  (TAieJof :  Tevidtoc :  now 
Tcnedoa),  a  small  island  of  the  JEgezn  Sea.  oft 
the  coast  of  Troas,  of  sn  importance  very  dis- 
proportionate to  its  size,  on  account  of  its  po*;!- 
tion  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespoot.  from 
which  it  ia  about  twelve  miles  distant.  Its  dis- 
tance IVom  the  coast  of  the  Troad  was  forty 
stadia  (four  geographical  miles),  and  from  Les* 
boa  fifty-aix  stadia :  ita  circuit  waa  eighty  stadia. 
It  waa  called,  In  eariy  ttniM,  by  the  Dunes  .->f 
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'^Mlydna,  I^ucophrys,  Ph<enit«,  and  LyrnessQs. 
'%e  mythical  dprivation  of  its  usual  Dame  is 
rom  Tenea,  son  of  Cycnaa.  It  bad  ao  ^olian 
ciiy  of  the  same  name,  with  two  harbors.  Its 
name  appears  in  aereral  proverbs,  such  as  Tn-- 
(Siof  irfMKvg,  T.  avflpuffof,  T.  ofiXjjTw,  T.  kokov. 
It  appears  in  the  legend  of  the  Trojan  war  as 
the  station  to  which  the  Greelia  withdrew  their 
fleet,  ia  order  to  induce  the  Trojans  to  think 
that  they  had  departed,  and  to  receive  the  wood- 
en horse.  In  the  Persian  war  it  was  used  by 
Xerxes  as  a  naval  station.  It  afterward  be- 
came a  tributary  ally  of  Athens,  and  adhered  to 
her  during  the  whole  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  down  to  the  peace  of  Antalcidaa,  by  which 
it  was  surrendered  to  the  Persians.  At  the 
Macedonian  conquest  the  Tenedians  regained 
their  liberty.  In  the  war  against  Pbil$  III., 
Attains  and  the  Romans  used  Tenedos  as  a  naval 
station,  and  in  the  Mithradatio  war  Lucullus 
gained  a  naval  victory  over  Mithradates  off  the 
island.  About  this  time  the  Tenedians  placed 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  Alexandrea 
Troas.  The  island  was  celebrated  for  the  beau- 
ty of  its  women. 

Tbms*  or  TimiKs  {Tivvnc),  son  of  Cycnus 
and  Proclea,  and  brother  of  Hemithea.  Cycnus 
was  King  of  Colone  in  Troas.  His  second  wife 
was  Philonome,  who  fell  in  love  with  her  step- 
son ;  but  as  he  repulsed  her  advances,  she  ac- 
cused him  to  bis  father,  who  threw  both  his  son 
and  daughter  in  a  chest  into  the  sea.  But  the 
dhest  was  driven  on  the  coast  of  the  island  of 
I^noophiya,  of  which  the  inhabitants  elected 
him  king,  and  which  he  called  Tenedos,  after 
his  own  name.  Cycnus  at  length  heard  of  the 
innocence  of  his  son,  killed  Philonome,  and 
went  to  his  children  in  Tenedos.  Here  both 
Cycnus  and  Tenes  were  slain  by  Achilles.  To- 
nes was  afterward  worshipped  as  a  hero  in  Ten- 
edoa. 

TiHos  (T$voc :  Tqv(oc  :  now  Tino),  a  small 
island  in  the  ^gean  Sea,  southeast  of  Andres 
and  north  of  Delos.  It  is  about  fifteen  miles 
in  length.  It  was  originally  called  Hydrutaa 
('TtJpovffffa)  because  it  was  well  watered,  and 
OpAtiwM  {'O^uOeaa)  because  it  alraunded  in 
snakes.  It  poesesaed  a  town  of  the  same  name 
on  the  site  of  the  modem  S.  Nkoto.  It  had  alao 
a  celebrated  temple  of  Neptune  (Poseidon), 
which  is  mentioned  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Tiberius.  The  wine  of  Tenos  was  celebrated  in 
antiquity,  and  is  still  valued  at  the  present  day. 

TsNTfRA  (ri  TivTvpa:  Tevrvplrnc,  Tentyri- 
tes :  ruins  at  DeniUrak},  a  city  of  Upper  Egypt, 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  between  Aby- 
dos  and  Coptos.  with  celebrated  temples  of 
Athor  (the  Egyptian  Venos),  Isis,  and  Typbon. 
Its  people  were  distinguished  for  their  hatred 
of  the  crocodile;  and  upon  this  and  the  con- 
trary propensities  of  the  people  of  Ombi,  Juve- 
nal founds  his  fifteenth  satire.  Vid.  Ombi. 
There  are  atill  magnificent  remains  of  the  tern- 
pies  of  Athor  and  of  Isis :  in  the  latter  was 
found  the  celebrated  Zodiac,  which  Is  now  pre- 
served at  Paris. 

Tida  <v  Tiuc :  T^Iof,  Telus :  now  Sif}t*jik), 
one  of  the  Ionian  cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  renowned  aa  the  birth-place  of  Anacreon 
and  Hecatcos.  It  stood  on  the  southern  side 
ttf  the  isthmus  which  coDoects  the  peninsula  of 


Mount  Mimas  with  the  main  land  of  Lydta  al 
the  bottom  of  ibe  bay  between  the  promontories 
of  Corycenm  and  Myonnesus.  It  was  a  flour* 
isbing  sea-port,  until,  to  free  tbemselvps  from 
the  Persian  yoke,  most  of  its  inhabitants  retired 
to  Abdera.  It  was  still,  however,  a  place  of 
importance  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors. 
It  had  two  harbors,  and  a  celebrated  temple  of 
Bacchus  (Dionysus). 

TaitDoN  [Tc/M^duy  :  now  probably  Dorah),  a 
city  of  Babylonia,  on  the  western  aide  of  tbe 
Tigris,  below  its  junction  with  the  Euphrates, 
and  not  far  from  its  mouth.  It  was  a  great  em- 
porium fur  the  traffic  with  Arabia.  It  ia  no 
doubt  the  DiRiDOTis  (^tfUdbiTif)  of  Arrian. 

Tekintia.  1.  Wife  of  M.  Cicero,  tbe  orator, 
to  whom  she  bore  two  children,  a  son  and 
daugbter.  She  was  a  woman  of  sound  sense 
and  great  resolution ;  and  her  firmness  of  char- 
acter was  of  no  small  service  to  her  weak  and 
vacillating  husband  in  some  important  periods 
of  bis  life.  On  his  banishment  in  B.C.  58,  Te- 
rentia  by  her  letters  endeavored  to  keep  up  Ci- 
cero's fainting  spirits,  and  she  vigorously  exert- 
ed herself  on  his  behalf  among  his  friends  in 
Itsly.  During  the  civil  war,  however,  Cicero 
was  offended  with  her  conduct,  and  divorced 
her  in  46.  Shortly  afterward  he  married  Pub- 
lilia,  a  young  girl  of  whose  property  he  had  the 
management.  Terentia  could  not  have 'been 
less  than  fifty  at  the  time  of  her  divorce,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  probshle  that  she  married 
again.  It  is  related,  Indeed,  by  Jerome,  tliai 
she  married  Sallust  the  historian,  and  subse- 
quently Messala  Corvinns ;  but  these  marriages 
are  not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer,  and  may 
therefore  be  rejected.  Terentia  is  said  to  have 
attained  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  three. — 3. 
Also  called  TssiirriLLA,  tbe  wife  of  Mncenas, 
and  also  one  of  the'favorite  mistresses  of  An- 
snstus.  The  intrigue  between  Augustus  uid 
Terentia  is  ssld  to  have  disturbed  the  good  un- 
derstanding which  subsisted  between  the  em- 
peror and  his  minister,  and  finally  to  bare  oc- 
casioned tbe  retirement  of  the  latter. 

TsHSHTiiNus  Mausss,  a  Roman  poet,  proba- 
bly lived  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  tho  beginniof 
of  the  second  eentoij,  under  Nerva  and  Trajan, 
and  was  a  ttative  of  Africa,  as  his  surname, 
Maums,  indicates.  There  is  still  extant  a  poem 
of  Terentianua,  entitled  De  Litem,  Sytlabit,  Pe- 
iibtu,  MetrU,  which  treats  of  prosody  and  the 
different  kinds  of  metre  with  much  elegance  and 
skill.  The  work  is  printed  by  Santeo  and  Van 
Lennep,  Traj.  ad  Rhen.,  1926,  and  by  Laeh- 
mann,Berol.,  1836. 

TsRiNnos  Afsk,  P.,  usually  called  Tbbsncb, 
the  celebrated  comic  poet,  was  bom  at  Carthage 
B.C.  195.  By  birth  or  purchase  he  became  tbe 
slave  of  P.  Tereatius  Lucanus,  a  Roman  sena- 
tor. A  handsome  person  and  promising  talenta 
recommended  Terence  to  his  master,  who  af- 
forded him  the  best  education  of  tbe  age,  and 
finally  manumitted  him.  On  bis  manumission, 
according  to  the  nsual  practice,  Terence  as- 
sumed his  patron's  nomen,  Terentius,  having 
been  previouelycallei*  PubliusorPublipor.  The 
Andriti  was  the  first  |Jay  offered  by  Terence  for 
representation'  The  curule  ediles  referred  the 
piece  to  Cocilius,  then  one  of  the  most  popular 
play-writers  at  Rome.   Unknown  and  meanly 
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rlad,  Turence  began  to  read  from  d  low  stool 
his  opeuin^  scene.  A  few  verses  showed  the 
elder  poet  lliat  no  ordinary  writer  was  before 
bim,  and  (be  yoang  MfMrant,  tlwn  in  hia  twenty- 
■eventb  year,  was  invited  to  share  the  eoacb 
and  supper  of  his  judge.  This  reading  of  the 
Audria,  however,  roast  have  preceded  its  per- 
formance nearly  two  years,  fur  Cascilius  died  in 
168,  and  it  was  not  acted  till  166.  Meanwhile, 
copies  were  in  circulation,  envy  was  awakened, 
and  Lnscius  Lavinius,  a  veteran,  and  noli  very 
successful  play-writer,  began  his  unwearied  at- 
tacks on  the  dramatic  and  personal  character 
uf  the  author.  The  Andria  was  successful,  snd, 
aided  by  the  sccomplisbments  and  good  address 
of  Terence  himself,  was  t^e  means  of  introduc- 
ing him  to  the  most  refined  and  intellectual  cir- 
cles of  Rome.  His  chief  patrons  were  Leiius 
and  the  younger  Scipio,  both  of  whom  treated 
him  as  an  equal,  and  are  said  even  to  tMve  as- 
sisted him  in  the  composition  of  bis  plays. 
After  residing  some  years  at  Rome,  Terence 
went  to  Greece,  and  while  there  be  translated 
one  hundred  and  eight  of  Menander's  comedies. 
He  never  returned  to  Italy,  and  we  have  vari- 
ous accounts  of  bis  death.  According  to  one 
story,  after  embarking  at  Brundisium,  he  was 
never  heard  of  more ;  according  to  others,  he 
died  at  Styrophalns  in  Arcadia,  in  Ijcuoadia,  or 
at  PatHB  in  Achaia.  One  of  bis  biographers  said 
he  was  drowned,  with  all  the  fruits  of  his  so- 
journ in  Greece,  on  bis  borne-passage.  But 
tbe  prevailing  report  was,  Uiat  his  translations 
of  Menander  were  lost  at  sea,  and  that  grief  for 
their  loss  caused  his  death.  He  died  in  tbe 
thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  in  169,  or  in  the 
year  following.  He  left  a  daughter,  but  noth- 
ing is  known  of  his  family.  Six  comedies  are 
til  that  remain  to  us  ;  and  they  are  probably  all 
that  Terence  produced.  His  later  versions  of 
Menander  were,  in  all  likelihood,  from  their 
number  and  the  short  time  in  which  they  were 
made,  merely  sbidiea  for  future  dramas  of  hia 
own.  His  plays  were  brought  forward  at  tbe 
following  seasons.  1.  Andria,  "the  Woman  of 
Andros,"  so  called  from  the  birth-place  of  Gly- 
eerinm,  its  heroine,  was  first  represented  at  the 
Megalesian  Games,  on  tbe  fourth  of  April,  166. 
3.  Heeyrat  "  the  Step-Mother,"  fnoduced  at  the 
Megalesian  Games  in  16B.  3.  Httaaoiirtimertm- 
nwNM,  "the  Self-TormentOT,"  perftrmed  at  tbe 
Megalesian  Games,  163.  4.  fwuidtiu,  "the 
Eunuch,"  played  at  the  Megalesian  Games,  16S. 
It  was  at  the  time  the  most  popular  of  Terence's 
comedies.  6.  Phomtio,  was  performed  in  the 
same  year  with  the  preceding,  at  tbe  Roman 
Games  on  the  first  of  October.  ti.Adelpki,  "the 
Brothers,"  was  acted  for  the  first  time  at  tbe 
funeral  games  of  L.  .dEmllius  PauUus,  160.  The 
comedies  of  Terence  have  been  translated  into 
most  of  tbe  languages  of  modem  Europe,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  Plautus,  were,  on  the  re- 
vival of  the  drama,  tbe  models  of  tbe  most  re- 
fined play-writers.  Tbe  ancient  critics  are 
unanimous  in  ascribing  to  Tereace  immaculate 
purity  and  elegance  of  lasgaase,  and  nearly  so 
n  denying  bim  m  emnca.  But  it  ahoidd  be 
«coltected  that  four  of.Terenee's  six  plays  are 
more  or  less  sentimental  comedies,  in  which 
9U  comica  is  not  a  primary  element.  Moreover, 
Terence  is  generally  contrasted  with  P  autuai 
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with  whom  be  had  very  little  in  commott 
Granting  to  the  elder  poet  the  higbesl  genius 
for  exciting  laughter,  and  a  natural  force  which 
bis  rival  wanted,  there  will  remain  to  Terence 
greater  consistency  of  plot  and  character,  duset 
observation  of  generic  and  individual  distinc- 
tions, deeper  pathos,  subtler  wit,  more  skill  and 
variety  in  metre  and  in  rhythm,  and  a  wider 
command  of  the  middle  region  between  sptin 
and  earnest.    It  may  be  objected  that  Terence's  , 
superiority  in  these  points  arises  from  his  copy- 
ing his  Greek  originals  more  servilely.   But  no 
servile  copy  is  an  animated  copy,  and  we  have  | 
corresponding  fragments  enough  of  Menanditi 
to  prove  that  Terence  retouched  and  sometimes 
improved  bis  model.    In  summing  up  his  menu  , 
we  ought  not  to  omit  the  praise  which  has  been  | 
universally  accorded  him — that,  although  a  for- 
eigner and  a  freedman,  he  divides  with  Cicno 
and  Cssar  the  palm  of  pore  Latinity.    The  best 
editions  of  Terence  are  by  Beniley,  Cantab. 
1726,  4to,  Amstel.,  1727,  4to,  Lips..  1791.  Sto  . 
by  Westerhovius,  Hagaa  Com.,  17^7,  2  vula 
4to:  and  by  Stallbanm,  Lips.,  1830, 8ro. 
TssENTiua  CuLLxo.    Vid.  Cdllxo. 
TbremtIdb  Viaao.    Vid.  Vakbo. 
TiRBs  {T^y   1.  King  of  the  Odrraae  am 
father  of  Sitaloss,  was  tbe  founder  of  the  great 
Odrysian  monarchy.— 2.  King  of  a  portion  oi 
Thrace  in  tbe  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 

Tkbios  (ynptvt),  son  of  Mars  (Ares),  king  ol 
the  Thraciana  in  Daulls,  afterward  Phac« 
Pandion,  king  of  Attica,  who  had  two  daughien, 
Philomela  and  Procne,  called  in  the  assisutice  \ 
of  Tereus  against  some  enemy,  and  gave  hun 
his  daughter  Procne  in  marriage.  Tereus  be- 
came by  her  tbe  father  of  Itys,  and  then  con- 
cealed her  in  the  country,  that  be  might  thcs 
marry  her  sister  Philomela,  whom  he  deceived 
by  sayins  that  Procne  was  dead.  At  tbe  same 
time  be  deprived  Philomela  of  her  tongue.  O^i-i 
(Met.,  vi.,  666)  reverses  the  story  by  stating  that 
Taraus  told  Procna  that  her  sister  Philomeij 
was  dead.  I^lomela,  however,  soon  leanm 
the  truth,  and  made  it  known  to  her  sister  by  a 
few  words  which  she  wove  into  a  peplus.  Prec- 
ne  thereupon  killed  her  own  son  Itys,  and  send 
op  the  flesh  of  the  child  in  a  dish  before  Tereus 
She  then  fled  with  her  sister.  Tereus  pursuci 
th«n  with  an  axe,  and  when  the  sisters  were 
overtaken,  they  prayed  to  the  gods  to  chan^ 
them  into  birds.  Procne  accordingly  becaa.e 
a  nightingale,  Philomela  a  swallow,  and  Te- 
reus a  hoopoo.  According  to  some,  Procne  be- 
came a  swallow,  Pbibxaala  a  nigfating^,  aa4 
Tereua  a  hawk. 

Teboibtb  (Tcrge£.tinu8 :  now  TVitsU),  a  toxcR 
of  Istria,  on  a  bay  in  the  northeast  of  the  Atin- 
atic  Gulf,  called  after  it  Tergestinus  Sinus.  It 
was  at  first  an  insignificant  place,  with  which 
the  Romans  became  acquainted  in  their  war^ 
with  tbe  lapydes ;  but  under  the  Roman  domin- 
ion it  became  a  town  of  considerable  commer- 
cial importance.  It  was  made  a  Roman  colony 
by  Vespasian.  '  [ 

TsBii.  {Ttipel^t  6po(  atiii,  Horn.),  n  QMMiDtaia  . 
of  Mysia,  prt^ably  in  tbe  neighborhood  ol  Cyx*  i 
icus.   Some  identified  it  witaabiU  near  Luoi^ 
sacus,  on  which  was  a  temple  of  Cybele. 

TislAB  (now  GmralMiga),  a  river  in  Siettv 
near  Leoniiiu. 
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[Tkribaids  or  TiBlBizus  (Tjpi6aCof,  Tifi6a' 
far),  «  PuraiaDi  high  id  the  favor  of  Artaxerxea 
II.,  and  when  be  was  present,  as  Xenophon 
Bars,  no  one  else  had  the  honor  of  helping  the 
monarch  mount  his  horse.  At  the  time  of  the 
retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  in  B.C.  401,  Te- 
ribazus  was  satrap  of  Western  Armenia,  and, 
when  the  Greeks  had  reached  the  River  Tele- 
boas  on  the  frontier  of  his  territory,  he  himself 
rode  up  to  ilieir  camp  and  proposed  a  truce,  on 
condition  that  both  parties  should  abstain  from 
molesting  each  other,  the  Greeks  taking  only 
what  they  needed  while  in  his  country.  Teri- 
bazus,  however,  did  not  intend  to  keep  his  word, 
but  waited  to  assail  the  Greeks  in  a  mountain 
pass,  which  the  latter,  on  learning  his  design, 
secured,  and  having,  besides,  attacked  the  camp 
of  the  satrap,  put  the  barbarians  to  fli^lit.  Sub- 
sequently be  aided  the  Laccdsmonians  until 
superseded  in  B.C.  392,  and  again  after  bis  res- 
toration in  B.C.  33S.  Various  charges  having 
been  brought  against  him,  he  was  put  on  bis  trial 
and  triumphantly  acquitted.  After  this  Arta- 
zerxes  promised  him  Amastris,  and  afterward 
Atossa,  in  marriage,  and  having  eaob  time 
broken  his  word,  Teribasns  excited  an  inaarrec- 
tion,  but  was  betrayed,  and  slain  by  the  king's 
guards.] 

TeKIDItKB,      Vid.  TlBIDilTSB. 

TesIna  (Terinieus :  now  Si.  Eu/emia),  a  town 
on  the  western  coast  of  Bruttium,  from  which 
the  Sinns  Terinsus  derived  its  name.  It  was 
a  Greek  city  founded  by  Croion,  and  was  origi- 
nally a  place  of  some  importance ;  but  it  was 
destroyed  by  Hannibal  in  the  second  Punic  war. 

[Tbrin.£Ub  Sinus  (now  Gulf  of  St.  Eufeaua). 
Vid.  Terisa  ] 

Terious  or  Tebiola  Castsa,  a  fortress  in 
Ksetia,  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  coun- 
try of  the  Tyro^.  Its  site  is  still  occupied  by 
the  CoMlle  of  Tyrol,  lying  above  Mtrvu^  to  the 
north  of  the  road. 

TebxintIa,  Tbrmeb,  or  Tekubbcb  (Termes- 
tinus  or  Termesius  :  now  Ermil^  it  nuuira  Se- 
nora  de  Tierme^},  a  town  of  the  Arevaci  in  His- 
pdnia  Tarraconeasis,  origin^Iy  situated  on  a 
F'.eep  hill,  the  inhabitants  of  which  frequently 
rosisted  the  Romans,  who  compelled  them,  in 
consequence,  to  abandon  the  town,  and  build  a 
new  one  on  the  plain,  B.C.  98. 

TsRaXKA  (rd  Tepftepa),  a  Dorian  city  in  Carta, 
on  the  Promontory  Termerium  {Tepntpiov),  the 
northwestern  headland  of  the  Sinus  Ceramicus. 
Under  the  Romans  it  was  a  free  city, 

TERHEssns  (Tepft^aaSf,  and  other  forms : 
roins  probably  at  Shenet),  a  city  of  Pisidia,  high 
op  on  the  Taurus,  in  the  pass  through  which 
the  River  Catarrhactes  flowed  It  was  almost 
impregnable  by  nature  and  art,  so  that  even 
Alexander  did  not  attempt  to  take  it. 

TebhInob,  a  Roman  divinity  presiding  over 
boundaries  and  frontiers.  His  worship  is  said 
to  have  been  instituted  by  Numa,  who  ordered 
that  every  one  should  mark  the  boundaries  of 
his  landed  property  by  stones  consecrated  to 
Jupiter,  and  at  these  boundary-stones  every 
year  sacrifices  should  he  offered  at  the  festival 
of  the  Terminalia.  The  Terminus  of  the  Ro- 
man state  originally  stood  between  the  fifth  and 
sixth  mile-stone  on  the  road  toward  Laurcntum, 
'lear  a  place  called  '■'riti.  Another  aablic  Ter- 
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minus  stood  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  tite  Cap 
itul.  It  is  said  that  when  this  temple  was  to  ba 
founded,  all  the  gods  gave  way  to  Jupiter  and 
Juno,  with  the  exception  of  Terminus  and  Ju- 
ventas,  whose  sanctuaries  the  augiiiicB  would 
not  allow  to  be  removed.  This  was  taken  as 
an  orien  that  the  Roman  stale  would  remain 
ever  andiminished  and  young,  a- 4  the  chapelv 
of  the  two  divinities  were  inclosed  within  the 
walls  of  the  new  temple.  It  is,  however,  proba- 
ble that  the  gild  Tenuinus  is  no  other  tban  Ju 
piter  himself,  in  Uie  capacity  of  protector  of 
boundaries. 

[Terhus,  a  small  river  of  Sardinia,  flowing 
into  the  sea  on  the  western  or  northern  coast.] 

TsBpANDtR  {Tipvavdpof),  the  father  of  Greek 
music,  and  trough  it  of  lyric  poetry.  He  was 
a  native  of  Aotissa  in  Lesbos,  and  flourished  be- 
tween B.C.  700  and  650.  He  removed  from 
Lesbos  to  Sparta,  and  there  introduced  bis  new 
system  of  music,  and  esubllahed  the  first  mu- 
sical school  or  system  that  existed  in  Greece. 
He  added  three  strings  to  the  Jyre,  which  before 
his  time  had  only  four  strings,  thus  making  it 
seven-stringed.  His  music  prodooed  a  power- 
ful efibct  upon  the  Spartans,  and  be  was  held  in 
high  honor  by  them  during  hia  life  and  after  his 
death.  He  was  the  first  who  obtaiaed  a  victory 
in  the  musical  contests  at  the  festival  of  tho 
Carnea  (676).  We  have  only  three  or  four  frag.- 
ments  of  the  remains  of  his  poetry. 

[Terpiub,  father  of  the  celebrated  minstrei 
Phemitie,  who  is  hence  called  by  Homer  Ter- 
piades  (Tepiriudi/r).] 

TbbpsicbSbi  (Tep^tx6pa),  one  of  the  nine 
Muses,  presided  over  the  choral  song  and  dan- 
cing.    Vid.  UOBM. 

TeBBA.      Vid.  G-BA. 

Terracina,  more  usually  written  TabbacIii* 
Vid.  Tabbaoina. 

[TEBBAsiDina,  T.,  one  of  Cnsar'a  officers  is 
Gaul,  was  sent  to  ^e  Unelli  to  obtain  com  in 
B.C.  fi7,  but  detained  a  prisoner  by  them.] 

[Tbrtia,  a  female  actress,  and  one  of  tbe  fa- 
vorite mistresses  of  Verres  in  Sicily.] 

[Teetia  or  Tebtdlla.    Vid,  Juxia,  No.  3,] 

Tebtollianus,  Q.  SeptTmius  Fi^orins,  usu 
ally  called  Tirtoijjih,  tbe  most  ancient  of  tbe 
Latin  fathers  now  extant.  Notwithatanding  tbe 
celebrity  which  be  has  always  enjoyed,  oar 
knowledge  of  bis  personal  history  is  extremely 
limited,  and  is  derived  almost  exclusively  from 
a  succinct  notice  by  St.  Jerome.   From  this  we 
learn  that  Tertullian  was  a  native  of  Carthage, 
the  son  of  a  proconsular  centurion  (an  oflteet 
who  appears  to  have  acted  as  a  sort  of  aid-ds- 
camp  to  provincial  governors) ;  that  he  flourish- 
ed chiefly  during  the  reigns  of  Septlmius  Seve> 
rus  and  of  Caracalla  ;  that  he  became  a  presby- 
ter, and  remained  orthodox  until  he  had  reachec 
tbe  term  of  middle  life,  when,  in  consequence  of 
tbe  envy  and  ill-treatment  which  he  experience 
on  the  part  of  tbe  Roman  clergy,  he  went  ove 
to  the  Montantsts,  and  wrote  several  books  ii 
defence  of  thoae  heretics ;  that  he  lived  to 
great  age,  and  was  the  author  of  many  works 
His  birth  may  be  placed  about  A.D.  160,  and  t.' 
death  about  340.   The  most  interesting  of  k. 
numerous  works  is  his  AptJogia,  or  defence  c 
Christianity.   It  was  written  at  Carthage,  pro 
ably  during  tbe  reign  of  Severus.   Tbe  writing 
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ofTArtulliaD  slow  that  he  was  a  man  of  vaned 
learniag ;  but  his  style  is  roagh,  abrupt,  and  ob- 
snnrp,  abounding  tn  far-fntehed  meiaphora  and 
extravagant  hyperboles.  The  best  editions  of 
the  complete  works  of  Tertullian  are  the  edit, 
nf  Venice,  1744,  fol ,  and  that  by  Seinler  and 
Schutz,  6  vols.  8to,  Hal.,  1770.  There  ia  a  good 
edition  of  the  Apoiogelicui  by  Havercamp,  Sro, 
Lugd.  Bat.,  I7L0,  [and  of  the  Apolag.  and  Ad 
Watuma  by  Oehter,  Halle,  1849.] 

Tbita,  C.  TrrbItIub,  a  Roman  jurist,  and  a 
ooDtemporary  and  friend  of  Cicero.  He  was 
Tecommended  by  Cicero  to  Julius  Cssar  during 
hia  proconsulsbip  of  Caul,  and  be  followed 
Casar's  party  after  the  civil  war  broke  out. 
Cieero  dedicated  to  Trebatios  bis  book  of  Top- 
tea,  which  he  wrote  to  explain  to  him  this  book 
of  Aristotle.  Trebatius  enjoyed  considerable 
repctation  under  Augustus  as  a  lawyer.  Hor- 
tiee  addressed  to  him  the  first  satire  of  the  sec- 
ond bouk.  Trebatius  waa  a  pupil  of  Q.  Corne- 
lius Maximua,  and  master  of  Labeo.  He  wrote 
some  books  De  Jure  Civili  and  De  ReligionibuM. 
He  is  often  cited  in  the  Digest,  but  there  is  no 
direct  excerpt  iVom  hia  writings. 

TfiTBYS  [Tii06f),  dau^ter  of  Galas  (Dranas) 
and  Terra  (Giea),  and  wife  of  Oceanus,  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  the  Oceanides  and 
of  the  numerous  river-gods.  She  also  educated 
Juno  (Hera),  who  was  brought  to  her  by  Rhea. 

[Tetrapolis,  aonion  of  four  cities  or  states  ; 
of  these  the  most  important  were,  1.  The  Attic 
Telrapolia  (Ta-pdiroXic  r^r  'Arrw^f),  a  district 
of  AtLica  lying  northward  from  Athens,  com- 
posed of  Q}noe,  Marathon,  Probalinthas,  and 
Tricorytbus,  founded  by  Xuthus.  3. 1'he  Dori- 
an.  Vid.  DoBis.  3.  The  Syrian  (nyp  ZvpiOf,  or 
le^iUc),  composed  of  Antiochia,  Apamea,  La- 
odicea,  and  SelMieia.] 

Ttralcji,  a  mountain  on  the  ftontiers  of  Pi- 
eenura  and  the  land  of  the  Sabines,  belonging 
to  the  great  chain  of  the  Apennines. 

TetbIccs,  C.  PesutIks,  one  of  the  Thirty  Ty- 
rants, and  the  last  of  the  pretenders  who  ruled 
Gaul  during  its  separation  from  the  empire  un- 
der Gallienus  and  his  eucceaaor.  He  reigned 
in  Gaul  from  A.D.  S67  to  S74,  and  was  defeat- 
ed hy  Anreltan  in  S7i  at  the  battle  of  Chalona, 
OB  wbich  oocasbn  he  wae  believed  to  have  be- 
trayed hia  army  to  the  emperor,  tt  is  certain 
that  aUboagh  Tetricust  along  with  hia  son,  grac- 
ed the  triumph  of  the  conqueror,  he  was  imme- 
diately afterward  treated  with  the  graateat  dis- 
tinction by  Aurelian. 

TiDcBE  (Teftawf).  1.  Son  of  the  river-god 
Seaman der  by  the  nymph  Idva.  was  the  flrat 
king  of  Troy,  whence  the  Trojans  are  some- 
times called  Teueri.  Dardanus  of  Samothrace 
came  to  Teucer,  received  his  daughter  Bates 
or  Arisbe  in  marriage,  and  became  nis  success- 
or in  the  kingdom.  According  to  oUiers,  Dar- 
danus was  a  natiro  prince  of  Tioy,  tud  Soaman- 
der  and  Teucer  immigrated  Into  Troas  firom 
Crete,  bringing  with  them  the  worship  of  Apollo. 
Smintheus. — 2.  Son  of  Telamon  and  Hesione, 
was  a  step-brother  of  Ajax,  and  the  best  archer 
amoriR  the  Greeks  at  Troy.  On  bis  return  from 
the  Trojan  war,  Telamon  refused  to  receive 
aim  in  Salamis,  because  he  had  not  avenged  the 
death  of  bis  brother  Ajax.  Teucer  thereupon 
sai'jsd  away  in  searob  of  a  nrw  bone,  wbich  be 
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found  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  whidi  was  gtwtm 
to  him  by  Belos,  kingof^idun.  He  thrre  foand< 
ed  the  town  of  Salamia.  and  married  Enne,  the 
daughter  of  Cyprus,  by  whom  be  became  tho 
father  of  Asteria. 

Teucri.    Vid.  MrsiA,  Troab. 

Teuhbssus  {TevfiTjauof),  a  mountain  in  B3>o 
tia,  near  Hypatus,  and  close  to  Thebes,  on  thf 
road  from  the  latter  place  to  Chalcis.  It  ua<> 
from  this  mountain  that  Bacclias  {Dion>srifi 
enraged  with  the  Thebana,  sent  the  ftix  whKb 
committed  such  devastations  in  their  territuiv 

Teuta  (Tevru),  wife  of  Agron,  king  of  tbe 
Illyrians,  assumed  the  sovereign  power  on  tbe 
death  of  her  husband,  B.C.  231.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  iigories  inflicted  by  the  piraiiral 
expeditions  of  her  aobjecta  opon  the  Italias 
merchants,  the  Romans  sent  iwo  ambassadon 
to  demand  satisfaction,  but  she  not  only  refoe- 
ed  to  comply  with  their  demands,  bat  cao^ed 
the  younger  of  the  two  brothers  to  beassasis- 
ated  on  bis  way  home.  War  was  nuw  declired 
against  her  by  tlie  Romans.  The  greater  pirt 
of  her  territory  was  soon  conquereid,  and  the 
waa  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  whi(^  was  g^a^ 
ed  to  her  (B.C.  388)  on  eondition  of  her  giviac 
up  the  greater  part  of  her  dominions. 

[TauTAUiAS  [TevTOfuaf),  a  king  of  Larissa  la 
Thesaaly,  and  father  of  the  Pelasgian  Lethn  j 

Teuthrania.    Vid.  Mrsii. 

Teuthras  {Tt6$pat).  1.  An  ancient  kin$  ef 
Mysia,  who  married,  or,  according;  to  otber  »■> 
counts,  adfq>ted  as  bis  daughter  Auge,  the  dansb- 
ter  of  Aleua.  He  also  received  with  bospit^itj 
her  son  Telephus,  when  the  tatter  came  to  An 
in  search  of  his  mother.  He  was  succeeded  la 
the  kingdom  of  Mysia  by  Telephus.  Vid  Tel- 
BPHDs.  The  fifty  daughters  of  Teutbias,  giveii 
as  a  reward  to  Hercules,  are  called  Url 
TeulhrantU  Atr4a.— [S.  A  Greek  warrior  of  Msf- 
nesia,  slain  by  Hector  befbra  Troy.-— 3.  A 
panion  of  .£neas,  slain  in  battle  agaiost  tbe 
Rululi  in  Italy.] 

Tedthrab  (Teidpa^:  now  probably  Dcmi'ni- 
Dagh),  a  mountain  in  the  Mysian  diatrict  of 
Teuthrania,  a  southwestern  branch  of  Temnns 
It  contains  a  celebrated  pass,  called  tbe  Jm 
Gatei  {Dcmir  Kapa),  through  whie^  all  caravuf 
between  Smyrna  and  Brusa  (the  aacient  Pra- 
sias)  must  needs  pass. 

TxnroBErxoixirBis  Saltdb,  a  range  of  bills  (I 
Germany,  covered  with  wood,  extending  noni 
of  the  Lippe,  from  Osnabrcck  to  Paderborw.  aa . 
known  in  the  present  day  by  the  name  of  t£» 
TatloiHrger  WM  or  la^itdit  WaU.  It  is  eeV 
ebrated  on  account  of  tbe  defeat  and  desini; 
tion  of  Varus  and  three  Roman  legions  by  ibe 
Germans  under  Anninius.  A.D.  9. 

[Tehtoxatus,  son  of  OlIoTicon,  king  of  thr 
Nitiobriges,  joined  Vercingetorix  with  a  bodv 
of  cavalry:  being  saddealy  attacked  by  C«- 
aar>  soldiers  while  reposiag  in  hia  tent,  be  with 
difficulty  escaped  half  naked  tnm  the  camp.] 

Teutones  or  TsutSh!,  a  powerful  people  ir. 
Germany,  who  invaded  Gaul  and  the  Rotnaa 
dominions  along  with  the  Cimbri  at  tbe  latu-r 
end  of  tbe  second  century  B.C.  The  histiKy 
of  their  invasion  is  given  under  Cimbbi.  Itc 
name  Teutones  is  not  a  eotlec-tive  name  of 
the  whole  people  of  Germany,  as  some  wrii 
•rs  hare  auppuscd,  but  only  of  one  particub 
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triho.  who  probably  dwelt  on  the  coaat  of  the 
Bailie,  near  the  Uimbri. 

TliAiios,  Tisott  or  ATABTaloK  ('AnMpiw, 
LXX. :  'Iraliiiptor,  Joseph. :  bow  Jebel  T^r),  an 
isolated  mountain  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  plain 
of  Eadraelon  in  Galilee,  between  seventeen 
hundred  and  eighteen  hundred  feet  high.  Its 
sunQmit  was  occupied  by  a  fortified  town  under 
the  Maccahees  and  the  Romans.  This  ia  quite 
enongh  to  prove  that  it  can  not  be,  aa  a  local 
tradition  asserts,  the  lonely  moontain  od  which 
our  Saviour  was  trauafignred,  altbongh  the  tra- 
dition has  been  bolstered  op  by  a  variation  of  the 
modern  name  of  the  moontain,  which  makes  it 
JeM  JVur,  i.  e.,  the  Moontain  of  Ugkt. 

ThabiXoa  or  TiBiACA  (OiSpaKa,  TdSaBpa : 
now  T«&«rca).  a  city  of  Numidia,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Hirer  Tnsca,  and  on  the  frontier  toward 
Zeugitana. 

Tails  (eafc)t  a  celebrated  Athenian  courte- 
■ao,  who  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  on 
his  expedition  into  Asia.  Her  name  is  beat 
known  from  the  story  of  her  having  stimulated 
the  conqueror,  dnring  t  great  festival  at  Per- 
aepolia,  to  set  fire  to  the  palace  of  the  Persian 
kings;  but  this  aneedMa,  immortalized  aa  it 
haa  been  by  Dryden's  famous  ode,  ia  in  all  prob- 
ability a  mere  fable.  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, Thais  attached  herself  to  Ptolemy  Lagi, 
by  whom  ahe  became  the  mother  of  two  sons, 
Lieontisoos  aod  Lagus,  and  of  a  daughter,  Irene. 

TttiLA  (OdXo),  8  great  city  of  Nmnidia,  men- 
tioned by  Sallnst  and  other  writera,  and  prob- 
ably identical  with  Tat-tpn  (TeXnr?)  or  Thi- 
LBFTB,  a  city  in  the  south  of  Numidia,  seTenty- 
ono  Roman  miles  northwest  of  Capsa.  It  was 
the  southwestern  frontier  town  toward  the 
desert,  and  «aa  connected  by  a  road  with  Ta- 
eape  on  the  Syrtis  Minor.  It  is  probaUy  to  he 
identified  with  FeriaiiaA,  or  with  the  large  ruins 
nrar  it  called  Medinah  el  Kadim*. 

ThalIus  {Qakdftai).  1.  A  fortified  town  in 
Etis,  situated  in  the  mountaina  above  Pylos. — 
2.  A  town  in  Messenia,  probably  a  little  to  the 
eaat  of  *Jie  River  Pamisoa. -*".  —m 

THALAsaius,  Talassiits,  or  Talabsio,  a  Ro- 
man aenator  of  the  time  of  Romulus.  At  the 
time  of  the  rape  of  the  Sahine  women,  when  a 
maiden  of  aorpaasing  beanty  was  carried  off  for 
Tbalasains,  the  persons  conducting  her,  in  order 
to  protect  her  against  any  assaults  from  others, 
exclaimed  "  for  Thalassios."  Hence,  it  is  said, 
arose  the  wedding  shoot  with  which  a  bride  at 
Rome  was  conducted  to  the  house  of  her  bride- 
groom. 

Tbalbs  (daA^r),  the  Ionic  philosopher,  and 
one  of  the  Seven  Sasea,  waa  born  at  Miletoa 
about  B.C.  636,  and  died  about  646,  at  the  age 
of  ninety,  though  the  exact  date  neither  of  bis 
birth  nor  of  his  death  is  known.  He  ia  said  to 
have  predicted  the  eclipse  of  the  enn,  which 
happened  in  the  reign  of  the  I^rdian  king  Alyat- 
tes;  to  have  diverted  the  conrse  of  the  Haiya 
in  the  time  of  Crceaus ;  and  later,  in  order  to 
unite  the  loniana  when  threatened  by  the  Per- 
siana,  to  have  instituted  a  federal  council  in 
Teos.  In  the  lists  of  the  Seven  Sages  his  nane 
seems  to  have  stood  at  the  head ;  and  he  d^ 
played  his  wisdom  both  by  political  eagaeity 
and  by  prudence  in  acquiring  wealth.  He  waa 
■lao  one  of  the  foaaden  to  &«eee  of  the  etndy 


of  philo«0|)hy  and  mathematics.  In  the  latte* 
science,  however,  we  find  attributed  to  him  only 
proola  of  propositiona  which  belong  to  the  firat 
elements  of  geometiy,  aod  which  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  enabled  him  to  calculate  the  eclipses 
of  the  auo  and  the  course  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  He  may,  however,  have  obtained  his 
knowledge  of  the  higher  braochps  of  mathemat- 
ics from  Egypt,  which  coontiy  he  ia  said  to  have 
visited.  Thales  maintained  that  water  ia  the 
origin  of  things,  meaning  thereby  that  it  ia 
water  out  of  whk;b  every  thing  arises  and  into 
which  every  thing  resolves  itself.  Thales  left 
no  works  behind  him. 

TaALsa  or  Thalbtai  {QaX^,  Qa^rag),  the 
edelnated  omaiclan  and  lyrio  poet,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Qortyna  in  Crete.  On  the  invitation  of 
the  Spartans  be  removed  to  Sparta,  where,  by 
the  influence  of  his  music,  he  appeased  the 
wrath  of  Apollo,  who  had  visited  the  city  with 
a  plague,  and  composed  the  factions  of  the  cit- 
izens, who  were  at  enmity  with  each  other.  He 
fooaded  the  second  of  the  musical  schools  which 
floariabed  at  Sparta,  the  firat  having  been  es- 
Ubliahed  by  Terpander.  The  date  of  Thaletas 
ia  uncertain,  but  he  may  probah^  be  |daoed 
shortly  after  Terpander.    Vid,  TaaPAiroEa. 

Tbalia  (QaXtta,  eoAfa).  1.  One  of  the  nine 
Muses,  and,  at  least  in  later  timea,  the  Muse  of 
Comedy.  Vid.  Mpsjb.— 2.  One  of  the  Ner^des. 
—8.  One  of  the  Charitea  or  Graces. 

TULLO.     Vid.  HOBA 

Thalita  or  Talma,  M'.  Juvsimtrs,  was  trib- 
une of  the  plehs  B.C.  170,  prstor  167,  and  con- 
sul 163,  when  he  subdued  the  Corsicana.  The 
senate  voted  him  a  thanksgiving,  and  be  was 
so  overcome  with  joy  at  the  intelligence,  which 
be  received  as  he  wae  ofllhriag  a  sacrifice,  that 
be  dropped  down  dead  on  the  spot. 

[TBALPiua  (BiXntot),  son  of  Eorytus,  one  of 
the  snitors  of  Helm,  and  therefore  compelled  to 
take  part  in  the  expedition  against  Tray ;  he  led 
the  £pei  in  ten  veaaela.] 

Thakbis  (emiAjc  Oofifi^c,  Oa/^),  a  mount- 
ain in  the  east  of  Numidia,  containing  the  source 
of  the  River  Rubricatus. 

TaAMyDim  or  ThahtoItjb  (Osfiv^trvot.  Qoftv- 
diTat),  a  peofde  of  Arabia  Felix,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Sinus  Arabicns,  in  the  neighborhood  of  TA*- 
numd. 

THAvf  BIS  orTHAMfBA*  iQa/mpis).  1.  An  ac- 
cient  Thracian  hard,  wae  a  son  of  Philammoc 
aod  the  nymph  Argiope.  In  hia  presumption  he 
challenged  tbeMnses  to  a  trial  of  skill,  and,  beii^ 
overcome  in  the  contest,  was  deprived  1^  thena 
of  hia  sight  and  of  the  power  of  singing.  He 
was  represented  with  a  broken  lyre  in  bis  band. 
—12.  A  Trojan  warrior,  companion  of  .(Eneas 
after  the  fall  of  Troy ;  slain  by  Turnus  in  Italy.] 

Tbaratos.    Vid.  Moxs. 

Thapsa,  a  city  of  Northern  AfricB«  prot>^ly 
identical  with  Rubicada. 

TaAPiAcoa  [QatfntKosi  in  the  Old  Testament, 
Tbipbaach :  ao  Aramean  word  signifyioga forit 
Qa^Kvvic :  ruins  at  the  ford  of  Bl-SuimiMn, 
near  Bakkah),  a  city  of  Syria,  in  the  provincs 
of  Cbalybonitis,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Eupbra 
tea,  two  thousand  stadia  south  of  Zeugma,  aos. 
fifteen  parasanga  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rive 
Cbaboras  (the  A  raxes  of  Xenophon^ .  At  th. 
place  was  the  uaual  &nd,foralongtiiiie,tbeod^ 
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Ibrd  of  the  Eu[4trate9,  by  which  a  passage  was 
made  between  Upper  and  Luwer  Asia. 

Thapbos  (6u^r:  Buiptoj).  1.  A  city  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  on  a  peninsula  of  the 
same  name  (now  Isoia  degli  Magnui),  founded 
by  Dorian  colonists  from  Megara,  who  soon 
abandoned  it  in  order  lo  fuuntl  Hegara  Hybla. 
— 3.  (Ruins  at  'DetMt\  a  city  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Byzacena,  in  Africa  Propria,  where 
Ciesar  finally  defeated  the  Pompeian  army,  and 
finished  the  civil  war,  B.C.  46. 

Thasos  or  Thasus  (6dcrof :  Quatoi:  ixov  Tha- 
io  or  Two),  an  island  in  the  north  of  Ibe  JEgean 
Sea,  off  the  coast  of  Tbrace,  and  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Nestus.  It  was  at  a  very 
early  period  taken  possession  of  by  the  Pbsni- 
cians  on  account  of  its  valuable  ^Id  mines. 
According  to  tradition,  the  Pbcenicians  were 
led  by  Thasns,  son  of  Poseidon  or  Agenor;  who 
came  from  the  East  in  search  of  £^ropa,  and 
from  whom  the  island  derived  its  name.  Tha- 
sos  was  aflerward  colonized  by  the  Parians,  B.C. 
708,  and  among  the  colonists  was  the  poet  Ar- 
chilocbus.  Besides  the  gold  mines  in  Thasos 
itself,  the  Tbasians  possessed  still  more  valua- 
ble gold  mines  at  Scapte  Hyle,  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Thrace.  The  mines  in  the  island  had 
been  most  extensively  worked  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians,  but  even  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  they 
were  still  prodQctive.  The  clear  surplus  rev-. 
eDue  of  the  Thasiaos  before  the  Persian  con- 
qaest  amounted  to  two  hundred,  and  some- 
times even  to  three  hundred  talents  {£46,000, 
£66,000),  of  which  sum  the  mines  in  Scapte 
Hyle  produced  eighty  talents,  and  those  in  the 
island  somewhat  less.  They  possessed  at  this 
time  a  considerable  territory  on  the  coast  of 
Tbraee,  and  were  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  tribes  in  the  north  of  the  Mgezn.  They 
were  subdaed  by  the  Persians  under  Mardonius, 
and  subsequently  became  part  of  the  Athenian 
maritime  empire.  They  revolted,  however, 
from  Athens  in  B.C.  465,  and  after  sustaining  a 
siege  of  three  years,  were  subdaed  by  Cimou  in 
463.  They  were  obliged  to  surrsnder  to  the 
Athenians  all  their  possessions  in  Thrace,  to 
destroy  their  fortifications,  to  give  up  their  ships, 
and  to  pay  a  large  tribute  for  the  future.  They 
again  revolted  from  Athens  in  411,  and  called 
in  the  Spartans,  but  the  island  was  again  re- 
stored to  the  Athenians  by  Thrasybulus  in  407. 
Id  addition  to  its  gold  mines^Thasoa  was  cel- 
ebrated for  its  marble  and  its  wine.  The  soil, 
however,  is  otherwise  barren,  and  merits,  even 
at  the  present  day,  the  description  applied  to  it 
by  the  poet  Archilochus,  "an  ass's  back-bone, 
overspread  with  wild  wood."  The  principal 
town  in  the  island,  also  called  Thasos,  was  sit- 
uated on  the  Dorthern  coast  upon  three  emi- 
nences.  There  are  still  a  few  remains  of  the 
gQcient  town. 

[Tbadhici  (DOW  Dkomoko),  a  city  of  Pbthio- 
tis,  in  Thessaly,  aitaated  on  a  lofty  and  perpen- 
dicular rock,  which  rendered  it  a  place  of  great 
strength.  The  ancients  derived  its  name  from 
the  smgularity  of  its  position,  and  the  astonish- 
ment it  caused  when  first  reached  {OavftoKot, 
fiom  ^^aiina,  "wonder").} 

Thaukas  (Qtxufuit),  son  of  Pontus  and  Terra 
(Ge),  and  by  tiie  Oceanid  £Iectra,  the  father 
of  Iris  and  tbe  Harpies.  Hence  Iris  is  call- 
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ed  Thaumantiai,  T%mmantia,  and  T^uMcjifi* 

vtrno. 

Thi^^tetus  (dfairijrof),  an  Athenian,  the  soi 
of  Euptironius  of  Sunium,  is  introduced  as  one 
of  the  speakers  in  Plato's  Tkealeiut  and  Sopkis- 
let,  in  wtiich  dialogues  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  no- 
ble and  well-disposed  youth,  and  ardent  in  the 
pursuit  nf  knowledge,  especially  in  the  study  of 
geometry. 

THEAoitfiKs  (Qtay^t^f).  1.  Tyrant  of  Me^a- 
ra,  obtained  his  power  about  B.C.  630,  having 
espoused  the  part  of  the  commonalty  agains' 
the  nobles.  He  wasdriven  out  before  bis  death. 
He  gave  bis  daughter  io  marriage  to  Cyloa. 
Vid.  CvLON. — 3.  A  Thasian,  the  son  of  Timos- 
tbenes,  renowned  for  his  extraordinary  strength 
and  swiftness.  He  gained  numerous  viflanee 
at  the  Olympian,  Pythian,  Nemean,  and  Isth- 
mian games,  and  is  said  to  have  won  thirteen 
hundred  crowns.    He  flourished  B.C.  480. 

ThbIko  (Qeavu),  daughter  of  Cisasus,  wife 
of  Antenor,  and  priestess  of  Minerva  (Athena) 
at  Ilion. 

Thxano  (Oeavu),  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
female  philosophers  of  the  Pythagorean  school, 
appears  to  have  been  the  wife  of  Pythagoras, 
and  the  mother  by  him  of  Telaugcs,  Mnesarchus, 
Myia,  and  Arignote  -,  but  the  accounts  respect- 
ing her  were  various.  Several  letters  are  ex- 
tant under  her  name ;  and,  though  th^  are  not 
genuine,  they  are  valuable  remains  of  a  period 
of  considerable  antiquity. 

TamBx{B^6ai),  in  the  poets  sometimes Tmgbk 
(Q^Stj,  Dor.  Q^6a),  afterward  DiobpSus  Mioka 
(A«$ffro%ir  fieydi.ij,  i.  e.,  Great  City  of  Jove),  in 
Scripture,  No  or  No  Ahhon.  was  the  capital  of 
ThebalS  or  Upper  Egypt,  and,  for  a  long  time, 
of  the  whole  conntry.  It  was  reputed  the  old- 
est city  of  the  world.  It  stood  in  aboat  the 
centre  of  the  Thehai'd,  on  both  banks  of  tbe 
Nile,  above  Coptos,  and  in  the  Nomos  Coptitea. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  .Ethiopians ; 
but  this  is,  of  course,  only  a  form  of  the  tradi- 
tion which  represents  the  civilization  of  Upper 
Egypt  as  having  come  down  the  Nile.  Others 
ascribed  its  foundation  to  Osiris,  who  named  it 
after  his  mother,  and  othera  to  Bu&iris.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  at  the  height  of  its  splen> 
dor,  as  the  capital  of  Egypt,  and  as  a  chief  seat 
of  the  worship  of  Ammon,about  B.C.  1600.  Tbe 
fame  of  its  grandeur  had  reached  the  Greeks  as 
early  as  tbe  time  of  Homer,  who  describes  it. 
with  poetical  exaggeration,  as  having  a  hund- 
red gates,  fran  each  of  whicb  it  could  send  out 
two  hundred  war-chariots  fullyarmed.  Homer's 
epithet  of"  Hundred-Gated"  {iKar^iniXot)  is  re- 
peatedly applied  to  the  city  by  later  writers.  Its 
real  extent  was  calculated  by  tbe  Greek  writers 
at  one  hundred  and  forty  stadia  (fourteen  geo- 
graphical miles)  in  eircalt ;  and  in  Strabo*B  time, 
when  the  long  transference  of  the  seat  of  pow- 
er to  Lower  Egypt  had  caused  it  to  decline 
greatly,  it  still  had  a  circuit  of  eighty  stadia. 
That  these  computations  are  not  exaggerated, 
is  proved  by  the  existing  ruins,  which  extend 
from  side  to  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Nife,  here 
about  six  miles  wide ;  while  the  rocks  which 
bound  the  valley  are  perforated  with  tomba. 
These  ruins,  which  are,  perhaps,  the  most  mag- 
nificent in  the  world,  inclose  within  their  sitt 
the  four  modern  villages  of  Carnae,  Imm  ,  M* 
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4mJ  Abeu,  and  Goumm ;  tbe  two  fiirtner  on  the 
eastern,  and  the  two  latter  ur  the  western  side 
af  tlic  river.  They  consist  of  temples,  colussi, 
sphinxes,  and  obelisks,  and,  on  the  western 
3iile,  of  tombs,  many  of  which  are  cut  in  the 
rock  and  adorned  with  paintings,  which  are  still 
as  freshaa  if  just  finished.  I'bese  ruins  are  re- 
markable alike  fur  their  great  antiquity  and  for 
the  parity  of  their  style.  It  is  most  probable 
that  the  great  buildings  weie  all  erected  before 
the  Persian  invasion,  when  Thebes  was  taken 
by  Cambyses,  and  the  wooden  habitations  burn- 
ed ;  aAer  which  time  it  never  regained  the  rank 
of  a  capital  city ;  and  thus  ita  arehitectural  mon- 
uments  escaped  ^at  Greek  influence  which  is 
ao  marked  in  the  edifices  of  Lower  Egypt. 
Among  its  chief  buildings,  the  ancient  wnters 
mention  the  MEiiKoiritrH,  with  the  two  colossi 
in  front  of  it,  the  temple  of  Ammon,  in  which 
one  of  the  three  chief  colleges  of  priests  was 
established,  and  the  tombs  of  the  kings.  To 
describe  the  ruins  and  discuss  their  identifica- 
tion would  &r  exceed  tbe  limits  of  tbis  article. 

THBBiE,  in  Europe.  I.  {Qntai,  in  poetry  O^fi?, 
Doric  d^ffa:  Oij^Io?,  fem.  Qifiatfy  Thebanus, 
fern.  Tbehais:  now  Theha,  Turkish  Stiva),  the 
chief  city  in  Bceotia,  was  situated  in  a  plain 
southeast  of  the  Lake  Helice  and  northeast  of 
Platseee.  Us  acropolis,  which  was  an  ovat  em- 
inence of  no  great  height,  waa  called  Cadhsi. 
(Kod/irfa),  because  it  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Cadmus,  the  leader  of  a  Pheeoician 
colony.  On  each  side  of  this  acropolis  is  a 
smalt  valley,  running  np  from  the  Theban  plain 
into  the  low  ridge  of  bills  by  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  tb^t  of  Platan.  Of  these  valleys, 
tbe  one  to  tbe  west  is  watered  by  the  Dirce, 
and  the  one  to  the  east  by  the  Ismenus ;  both 
of  which,  however,  are  insignificant  streamlets, 
though  so  celebrated  in  ancient  story.  The 
greater  part  of  the  city  stood  in  these  valleys, 
and  was  built  some  time  after  the  acropolis. 
It  is  said  that  the  fortifications  of  the  city  were 
constructed  by  Amphion  and  his  brother  Zethus ; 
and  that,  when  Amphion  played  bis  lyre,  the 
stones  moved  of  their  own  accord  and  formed 
the  wall.  The  territory  of  Thebes  was  called 
TbebIis  {Qi}t^tf),  and  extended  eastward  as  far 
as  the  Eubcean  Sea.  No  city  is  more  celebrated 
m  the  mythical  ages  of  Greece  than  Thebes. 
It  was  here  that  the  use  of  letters  was  first  in- 
troduced from  Phtenicia  into  Western  Europe. 
It  was  the  reputed  bitth-plaee  of  the  two  great 
divinities,  Dionysus  and  Hercules.  It  was  also 
the  native  city  of  the  great  seer  Tiresias,  as 
well  as  of  the  great  musician  Amphion.  It  was 
the  scene  of  the  tragic  fate  of  (Edipus,  and  of 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  wars  in  the  myth- 
ical annals  of  Greece.  Polynices,  who  had 
been  expelled  flomlliebea  b;  bis  brolberCteo- 
cles,  induced  six  other  heroes  to  espouse  his 
cause,  and  marched  against  the  city ;  but  they 
were  all  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Thebans, 
with  tbe  exception  of  Adrastus,  Polynices  and 
Eteocles  falling  by  each  other's  hands.  This 
is  usually  called  the  war  of  the  "  Seven  against 
Thebes.'*  A  few  years  afterward,  "  the  Epigo- 
nt."  or  descendants  of  the  seven  heroes,  march* 
ed  against  Thebes  to  revenge  their  fathers' 
death ;  they  took  the  city  and  mted  it  to  tbe 
ground.   Thebes  is  not  mentioned  bjr  Homer 


in  the  catalogue  of  the  Greek  cities  .whieh 
fought  against  Troy,  as  it  was  probably  sup- 
posed not  yet  to  have  recovered  from  its  dev- 
astation hy  the  Epigoni.  It  appears,  however, 
at  the  earliest  historical  period  as  a  large  and 
flourishing  city;  and  it  is  represented  as  pos- 
sessing seven  gates,  tfie  number  assigned  to  it 
in  the  ancient  legends.  Its  government,  after 
the  abolition  of  monarchy,  was  an  aristocraey, 
or,  rather,  an  oligarchy,  which  continued  to  be 
the  prevailing  form  of  government  for  a  long 
time,  although  occasionally  exchanged  for  that 
of  a  democracy.  Toward  the  end  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  however,  tbe  oligarchy  finally 
disappears,  and  Tliebes  appears  under  a  demo- 
cratical  form  of  government  from  this  time  till 
it  became  with  the  rest  of  Greece  subject  to  the 
Romans.  The  Thebans  were  from  an  early  pe 
riod  inveterate  enemies  of  their  neighbors,  the 
Athenians.  Their  hatred  of  the  latter  people 
was  probably  one  of  the  reasons  which  induced 
them  to  desert  the  cause  of  Grecian  liberty  in 
the  great  struggle  against  the  Petsiau  power. 
In  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Thebans  natural^ 
espoused  the  Spartan  side,  and  contributed  not 
a  little  to  tbe  downfall  of  Athens.  But,  in  com- 
mon with  the  other  Greek  states,  they  soon 
became  disgusted  with  the  Spartan  supremacy, 
and  joined  the  confederacy  formed  against  Spar- 
ta in  B.C.  894.  Tbe  peace  ofAntalcidaa  in  887 
pot  an  end  to  hostilities  in  Greece ;  but  tbe 
treacherous  seizure  of  the  Cadmea  by  the  La- 
cedeemonian  general  Pbosbidaa  in  882,  and  its 
recovery  by  the  Theban  exiles  in  379,  led  to  a 
war  between  Thebes  and  Sparta,  in  which  tbe 
former  not  only  recovered  its  independence,  but 
forever  destroyed  the  Lacedsmoniao  suprem- 
acy. Tbis  was  the  most  glorious  period  in  tbe 
Theban  annals ;  and  the  decisive  defeat  of  the 
Spartans  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra  in  371  made 
Thebes  the  first  power  in  Greece.  Her  gnat- 
ness,  however,  was  mainly  due  to  the  pre-emi- 
nent abilities  of  her  citizens,  Epaminondas  and 
Pelopidas ;  and  with  the  death  of  the  former  at 
the  battle  of  Mantinea  in  36S,  she  lost  tbe  su- 
premacy which  she  had  so  recently  gained. 
Soon  afterward  Philip  of  Maoedon  began  to  ex- 
ercise a  paramount  influence  over  the  greater 
part  of  Greece.  The  Thebans  were  induced,  by 
the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  to  forget  their 
old  animosities  against  the  Athenians,  and  to 
join  the  latter  in  protecting  tbe  liberties  of 
Greece ;  but  their  united  forces  were  defeated 
by  Philip,  at  the  b^Al^a  of  Cbteronea,  in  8S8. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  Philip  and  tbe  accession 
of'Alexander,  the  Thebans  made  a  last  attempt 
to  recover  their  liberty,  bftt  were  cruelly  pun- 
ished by  the  young  king.  The  city  was  taken 
by  Alexander  in  MO,  and  was  entirely  destroy- 
ed, with  tiie  raoeption  of  the  temples,  and  the 
house  of  the  poet  Pindar ;  six  thousand  inhab- 
itants  were  slain,  and  thirty  thousand  sold  as 
slaves.  In  316  the  city  was  rebuilt  by  Cassan- 
der,  with  the  assistance  of  tbe  Athenians.  In 
390  it  was  taken  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  and 
again  sufibred  greatly.  Dicsarchos,  who  flour- 
ished aboQt  this  Ume,  has  left  as  an  interesting 
account  of  the  city.  He  describes  it  as  about 
seventy  stadia  (nearly  nine  miles)  io  circomfer 
ence,  in  form  nearly  circular,  and  in  appearanca 
someirhat  gloomy.  He  says  that  it  is  idcoii 
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fiilly  provided  with  watur,  and  contains  better 
f^ardcns  than  any  other  city  in  Greece  ;  that  it 
IS  most  agreeable  in  satumer,  on  account  of  its 
plentiful  supply  of  cool  and  fresh  water,  aad  its 
large  gardeos ;  but  that  in  winter  it  is  very 
unpleasant,  being  destitute  of  fuel,  exposed  to 
floods  and  cold  wiods,  and  freqaently  Ttsited  by 
(teavy  falla  of  anow.   He  fhrtber  represents  the 

Cople  aa  proad  aad  insolent,  and  always  ready 
settle  disputed  bjr  fighting  rather  tlian  by  the 
ordinary  course  of  justice.  It  is  supposed  that 
the  population  of  the  city  at  this  time  may  have 
been  between  fifty  thousand  and  sixty  thousand 
Bouls.  After  the  Macedonian  period  Tliebes 
rapidly  declined  in  iraportanoe ;  and  it  received 
its  last  blow  from  Sulla,  who  gave  half  of  its 
territory  to  the  Delphians.  Strabo  describes  it 
as  only  a  village  in  his  time ;  and  Pausanias, 
who  visited  it  in  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  says  that  the  Cadroea  alone  was 
then  inhabited.  The  modern  town  is  also  con< 
fined  to  this  spot,  and  ttie  surrounding  country 
is  covered  with  a  confused  heap  of  rains.— S. 
Sarnamed.PRTHioTio.ac  (S^jai  oi  Mi^ndec)(  >n 
important  city  of  Thessaly  in  the  district  Phthi- 
otia,  at  a  ehort  distance  from  the  coast,  and 
with  a  good  harbor. — 3.  A  town  in  Looania, 
rarely  mentioned. 
TmbbaIs.  Vid.  JEamvt. 
Trxbi  (OvAi  "TmnrAaxf?),  a  city  of  Myaia,  on 
the  wooded  slope  of  Honnt  Flaeus,  destroyed 
by  Achilles.  It  was  said  to  have  been  the  birth- 
place of  Andromache  and  Chryseia.  It  existed 
If  the  historical  period,  but  by  the  time  of  Stra- 
bo it  had  fallen  into  ruin,  and  by  that  of  Pliny  it 
liad  vanished.  Its  site  was  near  the  bead  of 
the  Gulf  of  Adramyttinm,  where  a  beautifhl 
tract  of  conotnr  was  named,  after  it,  Tbebanus 
eampas  {t&  QiMvc  ireSiov). 

[Thecheb  MoHi  {Q^xn,  a  summit  of  the  range 
called  Paxtadbxs  :  now  K6p  Tagh),  a  mount- 
ain on  the  borders  of  Pontus  and  Colchis,  from 
which  the  Greek  troops  of  Cyrus  under  Xeoo- 
pbon  first  got  a  view  of  the  sea  (Euxine).] 

Thscoa  or  TiKOA  {QiK6a,  Joseph. :  Qaai, 
LXX. :  mfns  at  Tthta%  a  city  of  Judaa,  on  Uie 
sdge  of  the  desert,  six  miles  south  of  Bethlehem, 
and  twelve  mites  south  of  Jerusalem,  was  the 
ftirth-place  of  the  prophet  Amos.  {Vid.  also  S 
Chron.,  xi.)  In  the  time  of  Jerome  it  was  a 
mere  village. 

ThblpSsa.  or  TiLPRuasA  {QiXmvoOt  T^A^mw- 
0a :  TtX^aAauK  '•  ruins  near  Kmoia),  a  town  in 
Arcadia,  od  the  River  Ladon. 

[l^xLztiFBiA,  one  of  tha  Sirens.  Vti.  Sias- 
na.] 

[Thslzihoi,  one  nthe  earfier  Muses.  Vt^. 

Thbhih,  a  city  of  Itie  Edomites,  in  Arabia 
Petraa,  whose  people  wen  celebrated  for  their 
wisdom. 

TaiKta  {Qifuc),  daughter  of  Ccelus  (Uraoua) 
and  Terra  (Ge),  was  married  to  Jupiter  (Zeus), 
by  whom  she  became  the  motlier  of  the  Hors, 
EuRomia,  Dice  (Aetraa),  Irene,  and  of  the  Mie- 
nt.  In  the  Homeric  poems,  Themis  is  the  per- 
sonification of  the  order  of  things  established 
by  law,  custom,  and  equity,  whence  she  is  de- 
scribed as  reigning  in  the  assemblies  of  men, 
aud  aa  convening,  by  the  command  of  Jupiter  | 
(Zeus),  the  Bssenddy  of  Uis  gods.   She  dwells  ; 


in  Olympus,  and  Is  on  friendly  terms  wiib  JnM 

(Hera).  She  is  also  described  as  a  prophetic 
divinity,  and  is  said  to  have  been  in  possession 
of  the  Delphic  oracle  as  the  successor  of  Terra 
(Go),  and  previous  to  Apollo.  Nymphs  believed 
to  be  daughters  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  and  Ttiemia 
lived  in  a  cave  on  the  River  Eridanua.  and  the 
Hesperides  also  are  called  dauehters  of  Jupttet 
(Zeus)  and  Themis.  She  is  often  represented 
on  coins  resembling  the  figure  of  Minerva 
(Athena)  with  a  cornucopia  and  a  pair  of  scales. 

Thekisc? XA  {Qi/uaxvpa),  a  plain  on  the  coasl 
of  Pontus,  extending  east  of  the  River  Iiis,  be- 
yond the  ThermodoD,  celebrated  from  very  an- 
cient times  as  the  country  of  the  Amazons.  It 
was  welt  watered,  and  rich  in  pasture.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Thermodon  was  a  city  of  the  same 
name,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  time  of 
Augastus.  It  is  doubtfhl  whether  the  present 
Tkermeh  occupies  its  site.    Vid.  THexHODoir. 

ThbhIbon  (de;i/0ut>),  a  celebrated  Greek  phy- 
sician, and  the  founder  of  the  medical  sect  of 
the  Metfaodioi,  was  a  native  of  Laodieea  ia 
Sjrria,  and  lived  iu  the  firat  centmry  D.C.  He 
wrote  several  medical  works,  but  of  these  only 
the  titles  and  a  few  fraffmenta  remain.  The 
physician  mentioned  by  Juvenal  was  probably  a 
contemporary  of  the  poet,  and  consequently  a 
difi^reat  person  from  the  founder  of  the  Metho- 
dici. 

TnainsTlot  {Otftlanac),  a  distinguished  phi- 
losopher and  rhetorician,  was  a  Paphlagonian, 
and  fiouriabed,  first  at  Constantinople  and  after- 
ward at  Rome,  in  the  reigns  of  Constantios, 
Julian,  Jovian,  Valens,  Gratian,  and  Theodusius. 
He  enjoyed  the  favor  of  all  those  .emperors,  and 
waa  promoted  by  them  to  the  highest  honors  of 
the  state.  After  holding  various  pobUc  offices, 
and  being  employed  on  many  important  em- 
bassies, he  was  made  prefect  of  Constantiiio|rie 
by  Theodoeiua,  A.D.  3S4.  So  great  was  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him  by  Theodosins,  that, 
though  Themistius  was  a  heathen,  the  emperor 
intrusted  his  sod  Arcadius  to  the  tutorship  of 
the  pbilosopber,  367.  Tbe  life  of  Themistius 
probably  did  not  extend  bqroDd  990.  Besides 
the  emperors,  he  Dumbered  among  his  friends 
the  chief  orators  and  philosophers  of  the  age. 
Christian  as  welt  as  heathen.  Not  only  Liba- 
nius,  but  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  also  waa  his 
friend  and  correspondent,  and  the  latter,  in  aa 
epislle  still  extant,  calls  bim  the  *'  king  of  argu- 
ments.'* The  orations  imTunimi  Uyot)  of  The- 
mistius, extant  in  tbe  time  of  Photins,  were 
thirty-six  in  number,  of  which  thirty-three  have 
come  down  to  us  in  the  original  Greek,  and  ooe 
in  a  Latin  version.  The  other  two  were  sup- 
posed to  be  lost,  until  one  of  them  was  discuv- 
ered  by  Cardinal  Maio,  in  the  Ambrosian  libra- 
ry at  Milan,  in  1816.  The  best  edition  of  tbft 
OrattoDS  is  by  Dindorf,  Lips.,  1833,  8va. 

[THBuiaTo  (OtfuuTu),  of  Cyprus,  mother  of 
Homer,  according  to  one  tradition.} 

TaaiiiBTdcLEi  ^Qt/uaTOKJ^nc),  the  celebrated 
Athenian,  was  the  son  of  Neocles  and  Abronv 
non,  a  Thracian  woman,  and  waa  bom  about 
B.C.  514.  In  his  youth  he  had  an  impetaoua 
character ;  he  disiMayed  great  intellectaal  pow- 
er  combined  with  a  lofty  ambition  and  desire 
of  political  distinction.  Ha  began  his  careei 
by  setting  himsdf  in  uiqusitioo  to  those  wIm 
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Uai  most  power,  among  whom  Aristides  wb* 
the  chief.  1.\e  fame  which  Miltiades  acquired 
by  his  generalship  at  Marathon  made  a  deep 
impression  on  Themietocles  ;  and  he  said  that 
the  trophy  of  Mi]tiades  would  not  let  him  sleep. 
His  rival  Aristides  was  ostracized  in  483,  to 
which  event  Themistocles  contributed ;  and 
from  this  time  he  was  the  political  leader  in 
Athens.  lit  481  he  was  arcboD  eponymus.  It 
was  about  this  time  that  be  persuaded  the  Alhe- 
nians  to  employ  the  produce  of  the  silver  mines 
of  Laarium  ia  building  Bbips,  jnatead  of  dis- 
tributing it  among  the  Atbeolan  citizens.  HU 
great  object  was  to  draw  the  Athenians  to  the 
sea,  as  be  was  convinced  that  it  was  only  by 
their  fleet  that  Athens  could  repel  the  Persians 
and  obtain  the  supremacy  io  Greece.  Upon 
the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xences,  Themisto- 
cles  was  anwinted  to  the  oommand  of  the  Athe- 
nian fleet ;  and  to  his  eoergy.  pradence,  fore- 
aight,  and  courage  the  Greeks  mainly  owed 
their  salvation  from  the  Persian  dominion.  Upon 
the  approach  of  Xerxes,  the  Athenians,  on 
the  advice  of  Themistocles,  deserted  their  city, 
and  removed  their  women,  children,  and  iofimi 
persons  to  Salamis,  .fgiua.  and  Troezen;  but, 
aa  soon  as  ilie  Persians  took  possession  of 
Athens,  the  Peloponoesians  were  anxious  to  re- 
tire to  the  Corinthian  isthmus.  Themistocles 
used  all  bis  influence  in  inducing  the  Greeks  to 
remain  and  fight  with  the  Persians  at  Salamis, 
and  with  the  greatest  difficulty  persuaded  the 
Spartan  commander  Eurybiades  to  stay  at  Sal- 
amis. Bat  as  soon  as  tt^  fleet  of  Xerxes  made 
its  ^;q^arance,  the  PelopoonesMns  were  again 
anxioaB  to  sail  away ;  and  when  Tbemistocles 
saw  that  he  ahoald  be  unable  to  persuade  them 
to  remain,  he  sent  a  faithful  slave  to  the  Persian 
commanders,  infonniog  them  that  the  Greeks 
intended  to  make  their  escape,  and  that  the 
Persians  bad  now  the  opportunity  of  accomplish- 
ing a  ooble  ente^ise,  if  they  would  only  eat 
ofl"  the  retreat  of  the  Oieeks.  The  Peisians 
believed  what  they  were  told,  and  in  the  night 
their  fleet  oeoupied  the  whole  of  the  channel 
between  Salamis  and  the  main  land.  The 
Greeks  were  thus  compelled  to  fight ;  and  the 
result  was  the  great  and  glorious  victory,  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  fleet  of  Xerxes 
was  destroyed,  lliis  viotory,  which  was  due 
to  Themistocles,  established  his  reputation 
among  the  Greeks.  On  bis  visiting  Sparta,  he 
was  received  with  extraordinary  honors  by  the 
Spartans,  who  save  Eurybiades  the  palm  of 
bravery,  and  to  Tbemistocles  the  palm  of  wis- 
dom and  skill,  with  a  crown  of  olive,  and  the 
best  chariot  that  Sparta  possessed.  The  Athe- 
nians began  to  restore  their  mined  city  after 
the  barbarians  had  left  Uie  country,  and  Tbe- 
mistocles advised  them  to  rebuild  the  walls,  and 
to  make  them  stronger  than  before.  The  Spar- 
tans sent  an  embassy  to  Athens  to  dissuade 
thera  from  fortifying  their  city,  for  which  we 
can  assign  no  motive  except  a  miserable  jeal- 
ousy. Themistoclefl^  however,  went  on  an  em- 
bassy to  Sparta,  where  be  amused  the  Spartans 
with  lies  till  the  walls  were  far  enough  ad- 
vaoeod  to  be  in  a  state  of  defence.  It  was 
opuD  his  advice,  also,  that  the  Athenians  forti- 
fied the  port  of  Pirceus.  The  influence  of  The- 
gu8tocl<>8  docs  ~  I  appear  to  have  survived  the 


expulsion  -jf  the  Persians  from  Greece  and  ths 
furtification  of  the  ports.  He  was  probadly  just- 
ly accused  of  enriching  himself  by  unfair  means, 
fur  he  bad  no  scmples  about  the  way  of  accom- 
plishing an  end.  A  story  is  told  that  after  the 
retreat  of  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  when  the  Greek 
fleet  was  wintering  at  PagasK,  Themistocles 
told  the  Athenians  in  the  public  assembly  that 
be  had  a  scheme  to  propose  which  was  benefi- 
cial to  the  state,  but  could  not  be  expounded  to 
the  many.  Aristides  was  named  to  receive 
the  secret,  and  to  report  upon  it.  Hia  report 
was  that  nothing  could  be  more  profitable  than 
the  scheme  of  Tbemistocles,  but  nothing  more 
unjust ;  and  the  Athenians  abided  by  the  report 
of  Aristides.  In  471  Tbemistocles  was  ostra- 
cized from  Athens,  and  retired  to  Argos.  After 
the  discovery  of  the  treasonable  correspondence 
of  Paaaanias  with  the  Persian  king,  the  Lftce 
demonians  sent  to  Athens  to  accuse  Tbemisto- 
cles of  being  privy  to  the  design  of  Pausanias 
Thereupon  the  Athenians  sent  off  persons  witt 
the  Lacedamonians  with  instructions  to  arrest 
Themistocles  (466).  Tbemistocles,  hearing  of 
what  was  designed  against  him,  first  fled  from 
ArgoB  to  Corcyra,  and  then  to  Epirus,  where 
be  took  refuf^  in  the  honse  of  Admetus,  king 
of  the  Molossi,  who  happened  to  be  from  home. 
Admetus  was  no  friend  to  Themistocles,  bat 
his  wife  told  the  fugitive  that  be  wotdd  be  pro- 
tected if  he  would  take  their  child  in  his  arms 
and  sit  on  the  hearth.  The  king  soon  came  in, 
and,  respecting  his  suppliant  attitude,  raised  him 
up,  and  refused  to  surrender  him  to  the  Lace- 
dsemonian  and  Athenian  agents.  Themistocles 
finally  reached  the  coast  of  Asia  in  safet?. 
Xerxes  was  now  dead  (465),  and  Artaxerxes 
was  on  the  throne.  Themistocles  went  up  to 
visit  the  king  at  his  royal  residence ;  and  on 
his  arrival  be  sent  the  king  a  letter,  in  which  he 
promised  to  do  the  king  a  good  service,  and 
prayed  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  wait  a  year, 
and  then  to  expuin  personally  what  brought 
him  there.  In  a  year  he  made  himself  master 
of  the  Persian  language  and  the  Persian  usages, 
and,  being  presented  to  the  king,  be  obtained 
the  greatest  influence  over  him,  and  such  as  no 
Greek  ever  before  enjoyed ;  partly  owing  to  his 
high  reputation  and  the  hc^s  that  be  gave  to 
the  king  of  subjecting  the  Greeks  to  the  Per* 
sians.  The  king  gave  him  a  handsome  allow- 
ance, after  the  Persian  fashion ;  Magnesia  sup- 
plied him  with  bread  nominally,  but  paid  him  an- 
nually fifty  talents.  Lampsacus  supplied  wine, 
and  Myus  the  other  provisioos.  '  Before  he  could 
accomplish  any  thing  be  died ;  some  say  that 
be  ooiud  not  perform  his  promise  to  the  king. 
A  monument  was  erected  to  his  mcoiory  in  tlw 
Agora  of  Magnesia,  which  place  was  within  his 
government.  It  is  said  that  his  bones  were 
secretly  taken  to  Attica  by  bis  relations,  and 
privately  interred  there.  Themistocles  died  in 
449,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  Themistocles  un- 
doubtedly possessed  great  talents  as  a  states- 
man, great  political  sagacity,  a  ready  wit,  and 
excellent  judgment :  but  be  was  not  an  honest 
man;  and,  like  many  other  clever  men  with 
little  morality,  be  ended  his  career  unhappily 
and  ingloriousiy,  an  exile  and  a  traitoi  too. 
Twenty-one  tetters  attributed  to  Themisto^ea 
are  buuriuus. 
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f^KMiET5i]£NBs  {Offi-OToyivij^).  of  Syracuse, 
IS  said  by  Xenttphon  {Heli  .  iii ,  I,  ^  3),  to  have 
nrritten  a  wurk  on  the  Anabasis  of  Cyrus ;  but 
most  modern  writera,  rollowing  the  statement 
ur  Plutarch,  suppose  that  Xenopbon  really  re>  | 
fers  to  his  own  work,  to  which  be  prefixed  the  . 
name  ofThemistogenea.  [ 

Theocles  (QiBK'Ant),  son  of  Hegylus,  was  a  ' 
Lacedemonian  statuary,  and  one  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  DipcenuB  and  Scyllts.   He  therefore 
Boarished  about  B.C.  660. 

THsocLf  MBKUB  (OeoxX^^efSf),  son  of  Poly- 
phides  of  Hyperasia,  and  a  descendant  of  Me- 
iampus,  was  a  soothsayer,  and,  in  consequence 
of  o  murder,  was  obliged  to  take  to  flight,  and 
came  to  Telemachus  when  the  latter  quitted 
Sparta  to  return  to  Ithaca. 

Tbbocoshos  (OEOKocfioi),  of  Megara,  a  statu- 
ary, flourished  about  B.C.  435-430. 

Thkocritds  {e£6KpiT0f).  1.  Of  Chlos,  an  or- 
ator, sophist,  and  perhaps  an  historian,  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  was  contem- 
porary with  Ephoms  and  Theopompus ;  and  the 
latter  was  his  fellow-citizen  and  political  oppo- 
nent, Theopompus  belonging  to  the  aristocratic 
and  Macedonian,  and  Theocritus  to  the  demo- 
cratic and  patriotic  party.  Tbeocritns  is  said 
to  have  also  given  deep  oR^nce  to  Alexander  by 
the  sarcastic  wit,  which  appears  to  have  been  | 
the  chiflf  cause  of  his  celebrity,  and  which  at 
last  cost  bin  his  life.  He  was  put  to  death  by 
Aoligoous,  in  revenge  for  a  jeat  upon  the  king's 
single  eye.  None  of  hia  works  are  extant  with 
the  exeeptioD  of  two  or  three  epigrams,  among 
which  is  a  very  bitter  one  upon  Aristotle. — 
S.  The  celebrated  bacoUc  poet,  was  a  native  of 
Syracuse,  and  the  son  of  Praxagoras  and  Phi- 
liona.  He  visited  Alexandres  during  the  latter 
end  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  where  he  re- 
ceived the  instruction  of  Philetas  and  Aselepi- 
adea,  and  began  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  poet. 
His  first  efforts  obtained  for  him  the  patronage 
of  Ptolemy  Pbiladelphus,  who  was  associated 
in  the  kingdom  with  his  father,  Ptolemy  Soter, 
in  B.C.  286,  and  in  whose  praise,  therefore,  the 
poet  wrote  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  seven- 
teenth Idyls.    At  Alexandrea  he  became  ac- 

Suainted  with  the  poet  Aratua,  to  whom  he  ad- 
reased  hia  sixth  Idyl.  Theocritus  afterward 
returned  to  Syraeaae,  and  lived  there  ander 
Hiero  11.  It  appears  from  the  sixteenth  Idyl 
that  Theocritus  was  dissatisfied,  both  with  the 
want  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  Hiero  in  reward- 
ing htm  for  his  poems,  and  with  the  political  state 
of  hia  native  country.  It  ma;  therefore  be  sup- 
poaed  that  he  devoted  tbe  latter  part  of  bia  life 
almost  entirely  to  the  coutempIatioD  of  those 
scenes  of  nature  and  of  eonntry  life,  on  his  rep- 
resentations of  which  bis  fame  chiefly  rests. 
Theocritus  was  the  creator  of  bucolic  poetry  as 
a  branch  of  Greek,  and,  through  imitators,  such 
IS  Virgil,  of  Roman  literature.  The  bncdio 
idyls  of  Theocritus  are  of  a  dramatie  and  mi- 
meiio  charBcier.  They  are  pictnrea  of  the  or^ 
linar;  life  of  the  common  people  of  Sicily ; 
wnence  their  name,  elSnt  flSvXkta.  The  pasto- 
ral poems  and  romances  of  later  times  are  a 
totally  difTerent  sort  of  composition  ftom  the 
buddies  of  Theocritus,  who  knows  nothing  of 
tbe  aflheted  sentiment,  the  pure  innocence,  and 
be  primeval  simplicity,  which  have  been  as- 
87S 


cribed  to  the  imaginary  shppherds  of  a  iictitrottt 
Arcadia.  He  merely  exhibils  simple  and  faith- 
ful pictures  of  the  common  life  of  the  Sieilia* 
people,  in  a  thoronghly  objective,  although  truly 
poetical  spirit.  Dramatic  simplicity  and  truth 
are  impressed  upon  the  pictures  exhibited  in  bis 
poems,  into  the  coloring  of  which  he  has  thrown 
much  of  the  natural  comedy  which  is  alwnys 
seen  in  tbe  common  life  of  a  free  people.  TIie 
Collection,  whicb  baa  come  down  to  ns  under  the 
name  of  Theocrit>:s,  consists  of  thirty  poems, 
called  by  the  general  title  of  Idylt,  a  fragmcnl 
of  a  few  lines  from  a  poem  entitled  Berenice,  and 
twenty-two  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 
But  these  Idyls  are  not  all  bucolic,  and  were 
not  all  written  by  Theocritus.  Those  idyls, 
of  which  the  genuineness  is  the  most  donbtfnl, 
are  the  twelAh,  aeventeenth,  eighteenth,  nine- 
teenth, twentieth,  twenty-sixth,  twenty-ser- 
enlh,  twenty-ninth,  and  thirtieth.  The  dtaleet 
of  Theocritus  is  a  mixed  or  eclectic  dialect,  in 
which  the  new  or  softened  Doric  predominates. 
The  best  editions  of  Theocritus  are  by  Kiess- 
ling,  Lips.,  1819,  by  Wtistemann,  Gothn.  1890, 
[by  Wordsworth,  Camb.,  1844,  and  by  Ameis 
in  the  Peebe  Buadid  et  Didaetici,  Paris,  1846.] 

Thbodectes  iQeoSiKTiit),  of  Phaaelis,  in  Pam- 
phytia,  was  a  highly  distinguished  rhetorician 
and  tragic  poet  in  the  tihie  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
don.  He  was  the  son  of  Aristander,  and  a  pa- 
pil  of  I&ocrates  and  Aristotle.  The  greater  pari 
of  hia  life  was  apcnt  at  Athens,  where  he  died 
at  tbe  age  of  forty-one.  Hie  people  of  his  na- 
tive city  honored  the  memory  of  Theodeete« 
with  a  statue  in  their  agora,  which  Alexander, 
when  he  stopped  at  Phaselis  on  his  march  to- 
ward Persia,  crowned  with  garlands,  to  show 
his  respect  for  the  memory  of  a  man  who  had 
been  associated  with  himself  by  means  of  Aris- 
totle and  pfaihMopby.  Tbe  passages  of  Aris- 
totle, in  which  Theodectes  is  mentioned,  show 
the  strong  regard  and  high  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  by  the  philosopher.  Tlieodectes  de- 
voted himself,  during  the  first  part  of  his  life, 
entirely  to  rhetoric,  and  afterward  be  turned  his 
attention  to  tragic  poetry.  He  was  a  profes- 
sional teacher  of  rhetoric  and  composer  of  ora- 
tions for  others,  and  was  in  part  dependent  on 
this  profeaaion  for  bis  subsistence.  None  of 
the  works  of  Tbeodfectea  have  come  down  to 
us.  He  wrote  fifly  tragedies,  which  were  very 
popular  among  his  contemporaries.  Hia  treatise 
on  rhetoric  is  repeatedly  referred  to  by  the  an- 
cient writers. 

THBOooasms  (Otodup^oc),  an  eminent  ec- 
desiaatio  of  the  fifth  centary,  was  bom  at  An- 
tiocb  about  A.D.  398,  and  waa  made  bi^iqi  of 
Cyrus,  or  Cyrrfaus,  a  small  ci^  near  the  Eu- 

fthrates,  fn  430  or  423.  Me  waa  accused  of  be- 
ng  a  Nestorian,  and  was  in  consequence  de- 
posed at  the  second  council  ofEphesus  in  4 19 
but  he  waa  restored  to  his  diocese  at  tbn  co-jn- 
cil  of  Chalcedon.  in  401,  upon  bis  anaihcmatt- 
sing  Neatoriua  and  his  doctrines.  He  appears 
to  have  died  in  467  or  468.  Theodoret  was  a 
man  of  learning  and  of  sound  judgment.  The 
most  important  of  his  works  are,  1.  Commen- 
lariet  on  various  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  in  which  he  adopts  tbe  metfaod. 
not  of  a  continuous  commentary,  but  of  propo- 
sing and  solving  those  ditEcultiea  wbish  bs 
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thinks  likely  to  occur  to  s  thoughtful  reader. 
S.  An  EccUtiaalieai  Hiatory,  in  fire  books,  in- 
tended as  a  continuation  of  the  HtBtory  of  Eu- 
sebius.  It  begins  with  the  hiatory  of  Arianiain, 
under  Constantine  the  Great,  and  ends  in  439. 
3.  An  apologetic  treatise,  intended  to  exhibit 
the  confinnatiofls  of  the  truth  of  Christianity 
contained  in  the  Gentile  philosophy.  4.  Ten 
Orations  on  Providence.  The  complete  edi- 
tions of  Theodoret  are  by  Sirmond  and  Gamier, 
h  Tuls.  fol.,  Paria,  lMS-1684,  and  by  Scbulze 
and  Noesselt,  Hale  Sax.,  1769-1774,  6  vols,  in 
;en  parts,  8vo. 

ThcodorT&s.    Vid.  Vacoa. 

TiiBonoRicusorTHCODBRicbs.  I.  T.  Kingof 
the  Visigoths  from  K.T).  418  to  451,  was  the  suc- 
cessor of  Wallia,  but  appears  to  have  been  the 
SOD  of  the  great  Alaric.  He  fell  fighting  on  the 
side  of  Aettus  and  the  Romans  at  the  great 
battle  of  Chalons,  in  which  Attila  was  defeated, 
451.— S.  II.  King  of  the  Visigoths  A-D.  4fi2- 
466,  second  son  of  Theodoric  I.  He  succeeded 
to  the  throne  by  the  murder  of  bis  brother  Tho- 
rismond.  He  ruled  over  the  greater  part  of 
Gaul  and  Spain.  .He  was  assassinated  in  466 
by  his  brother  Euric,  who  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne.  Tbeodoric  II.  was  a  patron  of  letters 
and  learned  men.  The  poet  Sidonins  Apolllna- 
ria  resided  for  some  time  at  his  court. — 3.  Sur- 
named  the  Grkat,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  suc- 
ceeded bis  father  Theodemir  in  476.  He  was 
at  first  an  ally  of  Zeno,  the  emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople, but  was  afterward  involved  in  hostili- 
ties with  tho'  emperor.  In  order  to  get  rid  of 
Theodoric,  Zeno  gave  him  permission  to  invade 
Italy,  and  expel  the  usurper  Odoacer  from  the 
country.  Theodoric  entered  Italy  in  489,  and 
after  defeating  Odoacer  in  three  great  battles, 
laid  siege  to  Ravenna,  in  which  Odoacer  took 
refuge.  After  a  siege  of  three  years,  Odoacer 
capitulated,  on  condition  that  he  and  Theodoric 
should  rule  jointly  over  Italy ;  but  Odoacer  was 
soon  afterward  murdered  by  his  more  fortunate 
rival  (493).  Theodoric  thus  became  master  of 
Italy,  which  he  ruled  for  thirty-three  years,  till 
his  death  in  636.  His  long  reign  was  prosper- 
ous and  beneficent,  and  under  his  away  Italy 
recovered  from  the  ravages  to  whi4dt  it  had  been 
exposed  for  so  many  years.  Theodoric  was 
also  a  patron  of  literature  ;  and  amon^his  min- 
isters were  Cassiodorus  and  BoSthius,  the  two 
last  writers  who  can  claim  a  place  in  the  litera- 
ture of  ancient  Rome.  But  prosperous  as  had 
been  the  reign  of  Theodoric,  bis  last  days  were 
darkened  by  disputea  with  the  Catholics,  and 
by  the  condemnation  and  execotion  of  BoSthius ' 
and  Symmachus,  whom  be  accused  of  a  eon- 
apira^  to  overthrow  the  Gothic  dominion  in 
Italy.  His  death  is  said  to  have  been  hastened 
by  remorse.  It  is  related  that  one  evening, 
when  a  large  fish  was  served  on  the  table,  he 
fiincied  that  he  beheld  the  head  of  Symmachus, 
and  was  so  terrified  that  be  took  to  his  bed,  and 
died  three  daya  afterward.  Hieodorio  was 
buried  at  Ravenna,  and  a  monament  was  erect- 
ed to  his  memory  by  his  dangbter  Amalasun- 
tha.  His  ashes  were  deposited  in  a  porphyry 
vase,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Ravenna. 

ThbodorIdab  (dcgdupMaf),  of  Syracuse,  a 
lyric  and  npigramm.itic  poet,  who  lived  about 
B.C.  S8S.   He  bad  •  jplace  in  the  GstM  of 


Meleager.  There  are  eighteen  of  his  eiiigiami 
in  the  Greek  Anthology. 

Thkodobos  (fieo&upos).  1.  Of  Byzantium,  a 
rbetorician,  and  a  contemporary  of  Plato,  who 
speaks  of  him  somewhat  contemptuously.  Ci- 
cero describes  him  as  excelling  rather  in  the 
theory  than  the  practice  of  his  art.— 3.  A  philos- 
opher of  the  Cyrenaic  school,  to  one  branch  itf 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  "Theodurians," 
Qeo&upelot.  He  is  usually  designated  by  ancient 
writers  the  Atheist.  He  was  a  diaeiple  of  the 
younger  Aristippus,  and  was  banished  from  Cy- 
reue,  but  on  what  occasion  is  not  stated.  He 
then  went  to  Athena,  and  only  escaped  heinfr 
cited  before  the  Areapagus  by  the  influence  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus.  He  was  afterward  ban- 
ished from  Athens,  probably  with  Demetrius 
(307),  and  went  to  Alexandrea,  where  he  was 
employed  in  the  service  of  Ptolemy,  son  of  I^- 
gus,  king  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  in  Egypt ; 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  shared  the  overthrow 
and  exile  of  Demetrius.  While  in  the  service 
of  Ptolemy,  Theodoras  was  sent  on  an  embassy 
to  Lysimachus,  whom  he  offended  by  the  free- 
dom of  his  remarks.  One  answer  which  he 
made  to  a  threat  of  crucifixion  which  Lysima- 
chas  had  used,  has  been  eetehrated  by  many 
ancient  writers : "  Employ  such  threats  to  tliosa 
courtiers  of  yours  ;  for  it  matters  not  to  Theo- 
dorus  whether  he  rots  on  the  ground  or  in  the 
air."  He  returned  at  length  to  Cyrene,  where 
he  appears  to  have  ended  his  days. — 3.  An 
eminent  rhetorician  of  the  ageof  Augustus,  was 
a  native  of  Gadsra,  in  the  country  east  of  the 
Jordan.  He  settled  at  Rhodes,  where  Tiberius, 
afterward  emperor,  during  bis  retirement  (B.C. 
6-A.D.  S)  to  that  island,  was  one  of  his  hearers. 
He  also  taught  at  Rome  ;  but  whether  his  set- 
tlement at  Rome  preceded  that  at  Rhodes  is 
uncertain.  Theodoras  was  the  founder  of  a 
school  of  rbetorieians,  called  "  Theodorei,"  as 
distinguished  from  "  ApoUodorei,"  or  followers 
of  Apollodorus  of  Pergamus,  who  had  been  tho 
tutor  of  Augustus  Cssar  at  Apollonia.  Theo- 
doras wrote  many  works,  all  of  which  are  lost. 
—4.  A  Greek  monk,  snmamed  Prodromus,  who 
lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century. 
He  waa  held  in  great  repute  by  his  contempo- 
raries as  a  scholar  and  philosopher,  and  wrote 
upon  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  Several  of 
his  works  have  come  down  to  us,  of  which  the 
following  may  be  mentioned :  1.  A  metrical  ro- 
mance, in  nine  books,  on  the  loves  of  Rhodanthe 
and  Dosiclea,  written  in  iambic  metre,  and  ex- 
hibiting very  little  ability.  2.  A  poem  entitled 
GaUomyomaduAt  in  iambic  verse,  on  "  the  battle 
of  the  mice  and  cat,"  in  imitation  of  the  Homeric 
Batraehmyomachia.  This  piece  is  often  ap- 
pended to  the  editions  of  jEsop  and  Balirius. — 
5.  The  name  of  two  ancient  Samian  artists. 
(1.)  The  son  of  Rhcecus,  and  brother  of  Tele- 
cles,  flourished  about  B.C.  600,  and  was  an  ar- 
chitect, a  statuary  in  bronze,  and  a  sculptor  in 
wood.  Hb  wrota  a  work  on  the  Heruum  at 
Samoa,  In  the  erection  of  which  it  may  there- 
fore be  supposed  that  he  was  engaged  as  well 
as  his  fattier.  Or,  considering  the  time  which 
such  a  bnildir  g  would  occupy,  the  treatise  may 
perhaps  be  ascribed  to  the  younger  Theodorus 
He  was  alao  engaged  with  his  father  in  ihf 
erection  of  the  lalq'rintb  of  Ixmnw ;  and  h» 
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jKvpnred  the  fuundation  ufthe  temple  of  Diana 
(Artrniis}.  at  Epliesus.  In  conjunction  with  his 
brtitherTeleelea,  he  made  the  wooden  statue  of 
Apollo  Pythius  Tor  the  Samiana,  accurdinff  to 
the  ^xed  rules  of  the  hieratic  style..— (2.)  The 
son  uf  Tclecles,  nephew  of  the  elder  Theudorus, 
and  grandson  ofRhiecus,  flourished  about  560, 
io  the  limps  sf  Crcesus  and  Polycrates,  and  ob- 
tained such  lenown  as  a  atatuary  in  bronze,  that 
the  invention  of  that  art  waa  ascribed  to  him, 
In  cunjunc  ioa  with  his  grandfatlier.  He  also 
practiced  the  arts  of  engraving  metals  (ropmrix?, 
caiatura),  and  of  gem-engraving ;  hie  works  in 
those  departments  being  celehrated  gold  and 
silver  craters,  and  the  ring  of  Polycrates. 

TBicoDdsiop5Lia  {BtoSoctovKoiut :  probably 
Erzcroum),  a  city  of  Armeuia  Major,  sooth  of 
tbe  Araxea  and  forty-two  stadia  south  of  Uie 
mountain  »  nich  contains  the  sources  of  the  Eo- 
phrates  :  bt  lit  by  Theodosius  TI.  as  a  mountain 
fortress :  eulargcd  and  strengthened  hy  Anas- 
tasiua  and  Justinian.  Its  position  made  it  a 
place  of  cotflDiercial  importance.  There  were 
other  cities  uf  the  name,  but  uoue  of  any  great 
consequeno). 

ThkodosIss.  I.  Surnamed  the  Gkiat,  Ro- 
man emperor  of  the  Eaat  A.D.  378-395,  waa 
the  son  of  the  general  Theodosius  who  re- 
stored Britain  to  the  empire,  and  was  beheaded 
at  Carthage  in  the  reign  of  Valens,  376.  The 
future  emperor  was  bom  in  Spain  about  346. 
He  received  a  good  education ;  and  he  learned 
the  art  of  war  under  bis  own  father,  whom  be 
accompanied  in  hia  British  campaigns.  During 
his  father's  lifetime  be  waa  raised  to  the  rank 
tf  Duke  (dux)  of  Hoesia,  where  he  defeated  tbe 
Barmatians  (374),  and  saved  the  province.  On 
-.he  death  of  his  father,  he  retired,  lielore  court 
intrigues,  to  his  native  counti^.  Heaeqaireda 
jonaiderable  military  reputation  in  the  lifetime 
}f  his  father ;  and  after  the  death  of  Valens, 
A'ho  fell  in  battle  against  the  Goths,  he  was  pro- 
claimed Emperor  of  the  East  by  Gratian,  who 
felt  himself  unable  to  sustain  the  burden  of  the 
empire.  The  Roman  empire  in  the  East  was 
tben  ID  a  critical  position ;  for  the  Romans  were 
disheartened  by  tbe  bloody  defeat  which  they 
had  sustained,  and  the  Goths  were  insolent  in 
their  victory.  Theodosius,  however,  showed 
himself  equal  to  the  difficult  position  in  which 
ne  was  placed ;  he  gained  two  signal  victories 
over  the  Goths,  and  concluded  a  peace  with  ttie 
barbariaaa  in  383.  In  the  following  year  (383) 
MazimuB  assumed  the  imperial  purjrie  io  Brit- 
ain, and  invaded  Gaul  with  a  powerful  army. 
In  the  war  which  fallowed  Gratian  waa  alaio ; 
and  Theodosius,  who  did  not  consider  it  prudent 
to  enter  into  a  contest  with  Mazimus,  acknowl- 
edged the  latter  emperor  of  the  countries  of 
Spain,  Gaul,  and  BriUin,  but  he  secured  to  Va- 
leotinian,  the  brother  of  Gratian,  Italy,  Africa, 
end  Western  Illyricum.  But  when  Mazimus 
expelled  Talentiniaa  from  Italy  io  3S7,  Theo- 
dosius espoused  tbe  canse  of  the  latter,  and 
marched  into  the  West  at  the  head  of  a  pow- 
erful army.  After  defeating  Maximua  in  Pan- 
Qonia,  Theodosius  pursued  him  acroas  the  Alps 
to  Aquileia.  Hera  Maximua  was  surrendered 
by  hia  own  soidiera  to  Tbeodoaina,  and  waa  pnt 
to  death.  TheodostuB  spent  tbe  winter  at  Mi> 
4UI,  aod  in  the  following  year  (889i  lie  entered 
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Rome  in  triumph,  aceompani^  by  ValcatiDiai 
and  bis  own  son  Honorios.   Two  events  in  tlia 
life  of  Theodosius,  aWit  this  time,  may  be  men- 
tioned as  evidence  of  his  uncertain  character 
and  his  savage  temper.  In  387,  a  riot  took  place 
at  Antioch,  in  which  the  statues  of  the  emper- 
or, of  his  father,  and  of  lits  wife  were  thniwa 
down;  but  Uieae  idle  demonstrations  were  quick- 
ly suppressed  by  an  armed  force.  When  Theo- 
dosius beard  of  these  riots,  he  degraded  Aotiocb 
from  tbe  rank  of  a  city,  stripped  it  of  its  pos- 
sessions and  privileges,  and  reduced  it  to  tbe 
condition  of  a  village  dependent  on  Laodicea. 
But,  in  consequence  of  the  intercession  of  Anti- 
och and  the  senate  of  Constantinople,  tie  par- 
doned tbe  city,  and  all  who  bad  tskeii  part  io 
the  riot.   The  other  event  is  an  eternal  brand 
of  infamy  on  the  name  of  Theodosius.    In  3M, 
while  the  emperor  was  at  Milan,  a  serioos  not 
broke  out  at  Thessalonica,  in  which  the  impe- 
rial officer  and  several  of  his  troops  were  mnr- 
dered.   Theodosius  resolved  to  take  tbe  most 
signal  vengeance  upon  the  xvhole  city.  An  army 
of  barbarians  waa  sent  to  Thessalonica ;  the 
people  were  invited  to  the  games  of  the  Cireos; 
and  as  aoon  8s  tbe  place  wm  full,  the  soUien 
received  the  signal  for  a  massacre.   For  three 
hours  the  spectators  were  indiscriminately  ex- 
posed to  tbe  fury  of  tbe  soldiers,  and  seven  thou- 
sand of  them,  or,  as  some  accounts  Bay.  raore 
than  twice  that  number,  paid  the  penalty  uf  tbe 
insDrrectlon.   St.  Ambnise,  tbe  archbishop  of 
Milan,  represented  to  TbeDdosins  bis  crime  in  a 
letter,  and  told  him  that  peniteniib  alone  coold 
effbce  his  guilt.  Accordingly,  when  tbe  emper- 
or proceeded  to  perform  his  devotions  tn  tbe 
usual  manner  in  the  great  church  of  Milan,  ihs 
archbishop  stopped  him  at  tbe  door,  and  demand 
ed  an  aoknonledgment  of  bis  giitlt   Tbe  con 
science-stmok  Tbeodosius  humbled  himself  be- 
/ore  the  Chnrch,  which  has  recorded  his  penance 
as  one  of  ita  greatest  victories.    He  laid  asidt 
the  insignia  of  imperial  power,  and  in  the  pos- 
ture of  a  suppliant,  in  the  church  of  Milan,  en- 
treated pardon  for  his  great  sin  before  all  the 
congregation.  After  eight  months,  tbe  empem 
was  restored  to  communion  with  tbe  church. 
Theodosius  spent  three  years  in  Italy,  dorinf 
which  he  established  Valentinian  II.  on  the 
throne  of  tbe  West.   He  returned  tu  Constan- 
tinople toward  the  latter  end  of  391.  Valentin- 
ian was  slain  in  398  by  Arbogastes,  who  raised 
Eugenius  to  tbe  empire  of  tbe  West.    This  in- 
volved Tlieodoatbs  in  a  new  war ;  but  it  ende^ 
in  tbe  defhat  and  death  both  of  Eugeuioa  aai< 
AiiMgastes  io  894.  Tbeodosius  died  at  Milan, 
ibai  months  after  the  defeat  of  Eugenius,  on  the 
17tb  of  January,  896.    His  two  sbos,  Arcadtas 
and  HoDoriUB,  had  already  been  elevated  to  the 
rank  of  Augusti,  and  it  was  arranged  that  tbe 
empire  should  be  divided*between  them,  Arca- 
dioa  hvtbag  tbe  Saat,  and  Honorios  the  West 
Tbeodosius  was  a  firm  Catholic,  and  a  fierce 
opponent  and  persecutor  of  the  Arians  and  all 
heretics.   It  was  in  his  reign,  also,  that  th« 
formal  destruction  of  paganism  took  place  ;  and 
we  still  possess  a  large  number  of  the  laws  of 
Theodosius,  prohibiting  the  exercise  of  the  pa- 
gan rdigion,  and  forbidding  the  beathen  worshiii 
I  under  severe  penalties,  in  some  cases  extendii^i 
,  to  death.^I.  Roman  em|^ror  of  the  Em.  A.D 
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40S-450,  was  born  in  401,  and  was  only  seren 
fears  of  ags  at  the  deaUi  of  his  father  Arcadius, 
wliom  ho  saceeeded.  Theodoaius  was  a  weak 
prinee ;  and  his  sister  Puleheria,  who  became 
liis  gaardian  in  417,  possessed  the  virtual  gov- 
ernment of  tke  empire  during  the  remainder  of 
liis  lung  reign.    I'be  principal  external  events 
ill  tlie  reign  of  Ttieodosius  were  the  war  with 
the  Persians,  which  only  lasted  a  short  time 
(431-423),  and  was  terminated  by  a  peace  for 
one  hundred  years,  and  the  war  with  the  Huns, 
who  repeatedly  defeated  the  armies  of  the  em- 
peror, and  compelled  him,  at  length,  to  conclude 
a  disgraceful  peace  with  them  in  447  or  448. 
Theodoeiua  died  in  450,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  siatcr  Puleheria,  who  prudently  took  for  her 
colleague  in  the  empire  the  sesator  Marcian, 
and  made  him  her  husband.   Theodosiiis  had 
been  married,  in  421,  to  the  aocompliabed  Athe* 
nais.  the  daughter  of  the  sophist  Leontius,  who 
received  at  her  baptism  the  name  of  Eudocia. 
Their  daughter  Eudozia  was  married  to  Valea- 
tinian  III.,  the  emperor  of  the  West.   In  the 
reign  of  Theodosias  and  that  of  Vakntinian  III. 
was  oiada  the  coo^Hlation  called  Uie  Codtx  Tkoh 
dotiantu.   It  was  pabUsbed  in  488.  It  consists 
of  sixteen  books,  which  are  divided  into  titles, 
with  appropriate  mbrics  or  headings  ;  and  tiie 
conatitutiona  belonging  to  each  title  are  ar- 
ranged under  it  in  chronolc^ical  order.  The 
first  five  books  eomprise  the  greater  part  of  the 
eonatiCDtton  which  relates  to  Jus  PrnMlvm the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  ei^^  books  contain  the  law 
that  relates  to  the  constitution  and  administra- 
tioD  ;  the  ninth  book  treats  of  criminal  law ;  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  treat  of  the  public  revenue 
and  some  matters  relating  to  procedure;  tbe 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  foarteenth.  and  fiAeenth 
nooks  treat  of  tbe  constitution,  and  the  admin- 
'Stration  of  towns  and  other  conwrationa ;  and 
the  sixteenth  contains  tbe  Jaw  relating  to  ec- 
clesiastical matters.   The  best  edition  of  tbia 
Code,  with  a  commentary,  is  that  of  J.  Gotho- 
fredus,  which  was  edited  after  bis  death  by  A. 
Marville,  Lyon,  1666,  six  vols.  fol. ;  and  after- 
ward by  Ritter,  Leipzig,  1736-1745.  fol.  Tbe 
best  edition  of  the  text  alone  is  that  by  HSnel, 
in  the  Corpu  Jurit  AtU^tutiiiUaiatmr  Bono, 
1837.— IIL  Literary.   1.  Of  Bitbynia,amatb0- 
maticiao,  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  by  Vitravl- 
ua,  the  latter  of  whom  speaks  of  him  as  the  in- 
veotorof  a  universal  sun-dial. — S.  OfTripolis, 
ihVtthematician  and  astronomer  of  some  dis- 
iction,  who  appears  to  have  flourished  later 
in  tbe  rei^  of  Tngan.    He  wrote  several 
rka,  of  which  the  three  following  are  extant, 
have  been  published.    1.  £^tfM«d,  a  trea^ 
1  the  properties  of  tbe  sj^ere,  and  of  the 
daacribed  on  its  snr^ce.   S.  Ile^  iifttpuv 
•&».    3.  Hepl  fdK^atav. 

(6eod6n7),  Athenian  coartesan, 
1  most  celebrated  persons  of  that 
;e,  is  introdooed  as  a  speaker  in 
ftmarak^  (iit,  il>  She  at  last 
elf  to  Alcibiades,  and,  after  his 
formed  his  Aineral  rites. 
vtf).  1.  Of  Megara,an  ancient 
^ic  poet,  is  said  to  have  floar- 
'  ^.  He  may  have  been  born 
therefore  have  been  eig^ity 
tif  the  Penian  wars»  490, 


elf  to 
iwfoni 

^Ipic 


at  whiih  timo  wekaow.  from  his  own  wiilings, 
that  tie  was  alive.  Theognis  belonged  to  the 
oligarchical  party  in  his  native  eit>,  and  in  its 
Tates  he  shared.  He  was  a  nohlD  l>y  birth,  and 
all  bis  sympathies  were  with  the  nobles.  They 
are,  in  his  poems,  the  iyaSot  and  iofiJioi,  and  the 
commons  the  kokiU  and  deiXol,  terms  which,  in 
fact,  at  that  period,  were  regularly  used  in  this 
political  aignificatioo,  and  not  in  their  later  eth 
ical  meaning.  He  was  banished  with  the  lead- 
era  of  the  oTigarohical  party,  having  previously 
been  deprived  of  all  his  property ;  and  most  of 
his  poems  were  composed  wbile  he  was  an  ex- 
ile. Moat  of  his  political  verses  are  addressed 
to  a  certain  Cyrnua,  the  son  of  Polypes.  The 
other  fragments  of  his  poetry  are  of  a  social, 
most  of  them  of  a  festive  character.  They  place 
OS  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  friends,  who  fimaed 
a  kind  of  convivial  society :  all  the  members  of 
this  society  belonged  to  the  class  whom  the  poet 
calls  "the  good."  The  collection  of  gnomic 
poetry,  which  has  come  down  to  us  under  the 
name  of  Theo^is,  contains,  however,  many 
additions  from  later  poets.  The  genuine  frag* 
meats  of  Theognis  contain  much  tiiat  is  high^ 
poetical  in  thought,  and  elegant  as  well  as  for- 
cible in  expression.  The  beet  editions  are  by 
Bekker,  Lips.,  1815,  and  second  ed.,  1837,  Svo  ; 
by  Weloker,  Francof,  1826,  8vo;  and  by  Orel- 
lius,  Turic,  1340,  4to. — 2.  A  tragic  poet,  con- 
temporary with  Aristophanes,  by  whom  he  is 
satirized. 

'niBoa  (Q(ov).  I.  The  aame  of  two  mathe- 
maticians who  are  often  confounded  together. 
The  fint  is  Theon  the  elder,  of  Smyrna,  best 
koown  as  an  arithmetician,  who  lived  in  the 
tune  of  Hadrian.  Tbe  second  is  Theon  the 
younger,  of  Alezandrea,  the  father  of  Htpatia, 
best  known  as  an  astronomer  and  geometer, 
who  lived  in  tbe  time  of  Theodosius  the  elder. 
Both  were  heathens,  a  &ct  which  the  date  of 
the  second  makes  it  desirable  to  state;  and 
each  held  the  Platonism  of  his  period.  Of  The- 
on of  Smyrna,  all  that  we  have  left  is  a  portion 
of  a  work  entitled  Tuv  xaru  (ladiifiaTtKrjv  XPV^^ 
ftuv  elf  T^v  Tov  TlJidnn'og  ivayvaatv.  The  por- 
tion which  now  exists  is  in  two  books,  one  on 
arithmetic  and  one  oa  mnsio :  there  was  a  third 
on  astronomy,  and  a  fbnrtb,  Tltpl  rqif  noofi^  dp* 
(tovlat.  The  best  edition  is  by  Gelder,  Leyden, 
18S7.  Of  Theon  of  Alexandres  tbe  following 
works  have  come  down  to  us:  1.  Scholia  on 
Aratus.  S.  Edition  of  Euclid.  3.  Commentai? 
on  the  Alma^tMi  of  Ptolemy,  addressed  to  bis 
son  Epiphanies.  4.  Commeatary  oa  the  TaUea 
of  Ptolemy.— a  JBuus  Tbsoir,  of  Alexandrea,  a 
sophist  aiid  Thetorician  of  uncertain  date,  wrote 
several  works,  of  which  one,  entitled  Prcgynt- 
nMtmata  (Ilpoyv/aida/taTa),  is  still  extant.  It  is 
a  osefol  troatUe  on  the  proper  system  cf  prep- 
aration for  the  profession  of  an  orator,  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  laid  down  by  Hermogsnes  and 
A^Uionius.  One  of  the  beet  editions  is  by 
Pinckb,  Stnttgard,  1834.— S.  Of  Samoa,  a  paint- 
er, who  flourished  from  the  time  of  Philip  on- 
ward to  that  of  the  successors  of  Atexaader. 
The  peculiar  merit  of  Themi  was  hia  prolific 
fancy. 

TncSnfis  (6<o>^),  daughter  of  Proteus  and 
Psaromathe,  also  called  Idothea.   Yid.  Idothsi. 
Taafi?aiaBs  (eruCuvwV    1.  Ck.  Poarait;* 
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rtiR^pHAKCB,  of  Mytilene,  in  Lesbos,  a  learned 
fireck,  aod  one  of  the  mtist  intimate  friends  of 
Pampey.  Pompey  appeals  to  have  made  his  ae- 
qoainlance  during  the  Mhhradatie  war,  and  soon 
became  so  much  attached  to  him  that  he  pre- 
sented to  him  the  Roman  franchise  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  army,  after  a  Bpeech  in  which  he 
eulogized  his  merits.  This  occurred  about  B.C. 
02;  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  The- 
ophanes  obtaii';d  from  Pompey  the  privileges 
3f  a  free  state  for  his  native  city,  although  it 
had  espoused  the  caase  of  Mittiradaies  The- 
ophanes  came  to  Rome  with  Pompey  ;  and  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  accompa- 
nied his  patron  to  Greece.  Pompey  appointed 
him  commander  of  the  Fabri,  and  chiefly  con- 
sulted him  and  Lucceius  on  all  important  mat- 
ters in  the  war,  much  to  the  indignation  of  the 
Roman  noUea.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
1  heopbanea  fled  with  Pompey  from  Greece,  and 
ir  was  owing  to  his  advico  that  Pompey  went 
to  Egypt.  After  the  death  of  his  patron.  The- 
ophanes  took  refuge  in  Italy,  and  was  pardoned 
by  Caesar.  After  hia  death,  the  Lesbians  paid 
divine  honors  to  his  memory.  Tbeophanes 
wrote  the  hiatory  of  Pompey'i  campaigna,  in 
which  he  represented  the  ezploiu  of  bis  patron 
in  the  most  favorable  light. — S.  M.  Pompiius 
TuKOPHAHxa,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  sent  to 
Asia  by  Augustus,  in  the  capacity  of  procurator, 
and  was,  at  the  time  that  Strabo  wrote,  one  of 
the  friends  of  Tiberius.  The  latter  emperor, 
however,  put  his  descendants  to  death  toward 
the  end  of  his  reign,  A.D.  83,  because  their  an- 
cestor had  been  one  of  Pompey's  friends,  and 
had  received  after  his  death  divine  honors  from 
the  Lesbians. — 3.  A  Byzantine  historian,  flour- 
ished most  probably  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixth  century  of  our  era.  He  wrote,  in  ten 
books,  the  history  of  the  Eastern  empire  dur- 
ing the  Persian  war  under  Justin  II.,  fhim  A.D. 
667  to  681.  The  work  itself  ia  lost,  but  some 
extracts  from  it  are  preserved  by  Photins. — (. 
Also  a  Byzantine  historian,  lived  during  the 
second  half  of  the  eighth  century  and  the  early 
part  of  the  ninth.  In  consequence  of  his  sup- 
porting the  cause  of  image  worship,  he  was 
banished  by  I^o  the  Armenian  to  the  island  of 
Snmothraee,  where  he  died  in  8J8.  Hieophs- 
nee  wrote  a  Chronieon,  which  ie  stQl  extant, 
beginning  at  the  accessiod  of  Diocletian  in  ST7, 
and  coming  down  to  811.  It  oonaists,  like  the 
Chronica  of  Eusebius  and  of  Syncellus,  of  two 
parts,  a  history  arranged  according  to  years, 
and  a  chnoological  table,  of  which  the  former 
is  very  superior  to  the  latter.  It  is  published 
io  the  CallectioDS  of  the  Byzantine  writers,  Par- 
ia,  16S6,  fol.,  Venet.,  1729,  fol. 

TrbSfaIlds  (Qt6^i7^o().  1.  An  Athenian  com- 
ic poet,  most  probably  of  the  Middle  Comedy. — 
3.  An  historian  and  geographer,  quoted  by  Jo. 
sephus,  Plutarch,  aod  Ptolemy. — 3.  Bishop  of 
Antioch  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century 
of  oar  era,  and  the  author  of  one  of  the  early 
■pologies  for  Christianity  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  This  work  ia  in  the  form  of  a  let- 
ter to  a  friend,  named  Autolycus,  who  was  still 
a  heathen,  but  a  man  of  extensive  reading  and 
great  teaming.  It  was  composed  A.D.  180,  a 
year  or  two  before  the  death  of  The«philuB. 
TitB  best  edition  ia  that  by  Wolf,  Hamb  ,  1724. 
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8vo. — 4.  Bishop  of  Alexandrea  in  tlip  lallsT  pan 
I  of  the  fourth  and  the  beginning  of  (he  fifih  cc h- 
tariea  of  our  era,  and  diatingnished  for  his  ppr 
secutione  of  the  Origenists  and  for  his  liosiiliiy 
to  Chrysostom.  He  died  A.D. 412:  A  ftwre. 
!  mains  of  his  works  have  come  down  to  ns  —5. 
'  On6  of  the  lawyers  of  Constantinople  w)io  wen 
employed  by  Justinian  on  his  first  Code,  on  the 
I  Digest,  and  on  the  composition  of  the  Ideh- 
I  totes.  Vid.  JutTiHUH us.  Theophilna  is  the  au- 
thor of  the  Greek  translation  or  paraphrase  of 
the  Institutes  of  Justinian  which  has  coax 
down  to  us.  It  is  entitled  'IvoriroCra  Orn^M 
'AvTiKcvaupoc,  Inaliittta  Tkeophili  Ajitecmmi. 
It  became  (he  text  for  the  Institutes  in  ihe 
East,  where  the  Latin  language  tfas  liiile 
known,  and  entirely  displaced  the  Utro  ten. 
The  best  edition  is  by  Reitz,  Haag.,  n5l,3Toli. 
4to. — 6.  Tbkopbilvs  PaoroBPiTBiaiDi,  the  aa 
ihor  of  several  Greek  medical  works,  vhicli  an 
still  extant.  Protoapathariut  was  originally  a 
military  title  given  to  the  colonel  of  the  bniy. 
guards  of  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople 
aril),  but  afterward  became  also  a  high  civil  ili^ 
nity.  Tbeophilus  probably  lived  in  the  aemii 
centnry  after  Christ.  Of  his  works  (be  iw 
most  important  are,  1.  IlepI  ra6  'Ai4^ 
KaraffKcvi^,  De  Canoria  ffumani  Fchrka,  to  an 
atomical  and  physiological  treatise  in  five  boak;. 
The  best  edition  is  by  Greenhill,  Oxon ,  DU'., 
8vo.  8.  Ilepi  Ow/jwv,  De  Urinit,  of  which  ibe 
best  edition  is  by  Guidot,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1703  (ai 
1781),  Sto. 

TkBoPHBASTVs  {OcS^poeTof),  the  Greet  |4i- 
losopber,  was  a  native  of  Eresns  in  I^esbos.anj 
studied  philosophy  at  Athens,  first  under  Pliio, 
and  afterward  nnder  Aristotle.  He  became  ibe 
favorite  pupil  of  Aristotle,  who  is  said  to  hate 
changed  his  original  name  of  TyrtainuB  toTiw- 
pbrastus  (or  the  Divine  Speaker),  to  indicalelhe 
fluent  and  gracefnl  address  of  his  pupU;bir. 
this  tale  ia  soateely  credible.  Aristotle  named 
Theopbrsstus  his  successor  in  the  presideocy 
of  the  Lyceum,  and  in  bis  will  bequeaibed  ti 
him  his  'library  and  the  originals  of  his  on 
writings.  Theophrastus  was  a  wortliy  fok''*' 
or  of  his  great  master,  and  nobly  sustained  tte 
character  of  the  school.  He  is  said  to  bavekaj 
two  Ihoasand  disciples,  and  among  them  «« 
men  as  the  comic  poet  Menander.  Hew 
highly  esteemed  by  the  kings  Phtlippus,  f> 
saader,  and  Ptolemy,  and  was  not  the  lessif* 
object  of  the  regard  of  the  Athenian  people,  ii 
was  decisively  shown  when  he  was  impewb^' 
of  impiety ;  for  be  was  not  only  acquitted.  In' 
his  accuser  would  have  fallen  a  victim  to  ba 
calumny,  had  not  Theophrastus  generoosty  \i- 
terfered  to  save  him.    Nevertheless,  when 

Shilosophers  were  banished  from  Ailiew  i 
I.e.  305,  according  to  the  law  of  Sophofia 
Theophrastus  also  left  the  city,  until  Phii".i 
disciple  of  Aristotle,  io  the  very  next 
brought  Sophocles  to  puniahment,  and  promm 
the  repeal  of  the  law.  From  this  time  Th» 
phrastus  continued  to  teach  at  Atltens  v» 
out  any  further  molestation  till  bta  death.  Bi 
died  in  887,  having  presided  over  the  L5«<« 
about  thirty-five  years.  His  age  ia  diflerpml 
stated.  According  to  some  accounts,  he 
eighty-five  years  ;  according  to  others,  «< 
hundred  and  seven  yeaM.    He  is  said  to  id 
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closed  his  life  with  the  cumplaiat  respectiDS 
the  Bhort  duration  of  human  existence,  that  it 
c[idetl  jtist  when  the  insight  into  its  problems 
was  beginning.  The  whole  population  of  Ath- 
ens took  part  in  bis  ftineral  cAsequies.  He  be- 
liueathed  his  library  to  Neleaa  of  Soepsis.  Tbeo- 
|plirastu3  exerted  himself  to  carry  out  the  philo- 
siiphical  system  of  Aristotle,  to  throw  light  upon 
ihe  tlilGcultiea  contained  in  his  books,  and  to 
till  up  the  gaps  in  them.  With  this  view  he 
wrote  a  great  number  of  works,  the  great  ob- 
iect  of  which  was  the  development  of  the  Aris- 
loielian  philosophy.  Unfortunately,  most  of 
these  works  have  perished.  The  following  are 
alone  extant:  1.  Clairaetere*  i0iKol  xofiatT^pti), 
in  thirty  chapters,  containing  descriptions  of  vi- 
cious characters.  2.  A  treatise  od  sensnous 
perception  and  its  objects  (irfpi  alad^atuc  [sot 
aiaBnruvl).  3.  A  fragment  of  a  work  on  meta- 
physics {TwviUTu  rc  ^iwixtt).  4.  On  Uu  Hittory 
of  Plantt  (ircpi  fvruv  ian^ta^),  io  ten  hooka, 
one  of  the  earliest  works  on  botaoy  which  have 
come  down  to  ns.  6.  On  the  Cauita  of  Plant* 
^■^tzp^  ^vT&v  aiTLuv),  originally  in  eight  books,  of 
which  six  are  still  extant.  6.  Of  Stones  (n-epi 
?.iduv ).  The  best  editions  of  the  complete  works 
of  Thcophrastns  are  by  Schneider,  Lips.,  I8l8- 
31,  5  vols.,  and  by  Wiramer,  Vratialaviv,  1842, 
of  which,  however,  the  first  volume  has  only 
yet  appeared.  The  best  separate  edition  of  the 
CharaeUret  is  by  Ast,  Lipa.,  1816. 

THROPHrLACTiTs  (9co^vAoKroc).  1.  Surnamed 
SiuociTTA,  a  Byzantine  h.istorian,  lived  at  Con- 
stantinople, where  he  held  some  public  offices 
under  Heraclius,  about  A.D.  610-629.  His  chief 
work  is  a  hwtory  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Maurice,  in  ei^t  books,  from  the  death  of  Ti- 
berius II.  and  the  accession  of  Maurice  ia  S88, 
down  to  the  murder  of  Maurice  and  his  chil- 
dren by  Phocas  in  603.  The  best  edition  of 
this  work  is  by  Bekker,  Bonn,  1834, 8vo.  There 
is  also  extant  another  work  of  Theophytactns, 
entitled  Quaationet  Phytiuz,  of  which  the  beat 
edition  is  by  BoissoDade,  Paris,  1885,  8vo.— S. 
Archbishop  of  Bulgaria,  flourished  about  A-D. 
1070  and  onward,  ia  celebrated  for  his  com- 
mentaries on  the  Scriptures,  which  are  founded 
on  the  commentaries  of  Chrysostom,  and  are  of 
considerable  value. 

Tbkopohpcs  {Qe6iTO^irot).  1.  King  of  Sparta, 
reigned  about  B.C.  770-720.  He  is  said  to  have 
established  the  ephoralty,  and  to  have  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  the  first  Mea- 
senian  war  to  a  snccesafnl  issue. — 3.  Of  Chios, 
a  celebrated  Greek  historian,  was  the  son  of 
Damasistratus  and  the  brother  of  Caucalus,  the 
rhetorician.  He  was  born  about  B.C.  378.  He 
dccompanied  his  father  into  banishment,  when 
the  latter  was  exiled  on  account  of  bia  eapoos- 
tng  the  interests  of  the  Laoedtemoniana,  bat  he 
was  restored  to  his  native  country  in  the  forty- 
liflh  year  of  his  age  (333),  rn  consequence  of 
the  letters  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  which  he 
exhorted  the  Chians  to  recall  their  exiles.  In 
what  year  Tbeopompus  quitted  Chios  with  his 
father  is  uncertain  ;  but  we  know  that  before  be 
left  his  native  country,  he  attended  the  school 
of  rhetorio  which  laocratea  opened  at  Chios, 
and  that  he  profited  so  mnch  by  the  lessons  of 
nis  great  master  as  to  he  regarded  by  the  an- 
cients as  the  most  distingaisbed  of  all  bia  acbol* 


ars.  Epborua  the  historian  M-aa  a  le^Iow-sta 
dent  with  him,  but  was  of  a  very  ilillerentchar* 
acter ;  and  Isocrates  used  io  say  of  them,  that 
Tbeopompus  needed  the  bit  ami  Ephorus  the 
spur.  In  consequence  of  the  advice  of  Isocra- 
tes, Tbeopompus  did  not  devote  his  oratorical 
powers  to  the  pleading  of  causes,  but  gave  hia 
chief  attention  to  the  study  and  composition  of 
history.  Like  bis  master  Isocrates,  however, 
he  composed  many  orations  of  the  kind  callec 
Epideiciie  by  the  Greeks,  that  is,  speeches  on 
set  subjects  delivered  for  display,  such  as  eu. 
logiums  upon  states  and  individuals.  Thus  in 
353  he  contended  at  Haliearnassus  witb  Nau- 
crates  and  bis  master  Isocrates  for  the  prise 
of  oratory,  given  by  Artemisia  in  honor  of  her 
husband,  and  gained  the  victory.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Chios  in  333,  Tbeopompus,  who  was  a 
man  of  great  wealth  as  well  as  learning,  nat- 
urally took  an  important  position  in  the, state  ; 
but  his  vehement  temper,  and  bis  support  of 
the  ariatocTBtical  party,  aoon. raised  against 
him  a  host  of  enemies.  Of  these,  one  of  the 
most  formidable  was  the  sophist  Theocritus. 
As  long  as  Alexander  lived,  his  enemies  dared 
not  take  any  open  proceedings  against  Tbeo- 
pompus ;  and  even  after  the  death  of  the  Mace- 
donian monarch  be  appears  to  have  enjoyed  for 
some  yeara  the  protection  of  the  royal  house. 
Tbeopompus  was  supported  by  Alexander,  and 
after  his  death  by  the  royal  house ;  but  he 
was  eventually  expelled  from  Chios  as  a  dis 
turber  of  the  public  peace,  and  fied  to  Egypt 
to  Ptolemy  about  305,  being  at  the  time  sev- 
enty-five years  of  age.  We  are  informed  that 
Ptolemy  not  only  refused  to  receive  Tbeo- 
pompus, but  would  even  have  pnt  him  to  death 
as  a  dangerous  busy-body,  had  not  some  of  bir 
friends  interceded  for  his  life.  Of  bis  further 
fate  we  have  no  particuhira.  None  of  the 
works  of  Tbeopompus  have  come  down  to  us, 
but  the  following  were  his  chief  works :  1.  'EA- 
Ji^iKol  laropiat  or  Xvvraitt  'EXXtpriKuv,  A  Hi*' 
toy  0^  Gruee,  in  twelve  books,  which  was  a 
continuation  of  the  history  of  liucydtdes.  It 
commenced  in  B.C.  411,  at  the  point  where  the 
history  of  Thucydides  breaka  off,  and  embraced 
a  period  of  seventeen  years,  down  to  the  battle 
of  Cnidus  in  394.  2.  ^iXmiiiKa,  also  called 
'IfjToptat  (wr*  6(ox^),  The  Hitlory  of  Pkilip, 
father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  nfty-eigbt 
books,from  thecommencement  ofbts  reign,  360, 
to  his  death,  336.  This  work  contained  numer- 
OQS  digressions,  which  in  fact  formed  the  great- 
er part  of  the  whole  work;  so  that  Philip V., 
king  of  Macedonia,  was  able,  by  omitting  them 
and  retaining  only  what  belonged  to  the  propnr 
subject,  to  reduce  the  work  from  fiAy-eight 
books  to  sixteen.  Fifty-three  of  the  fifty-eight 
hooka  of  tiie  original  work  were  extant  in  the 
ninth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  and  were 
read  by  Pbotios,  who  has  preserved  an  abatracl 
of  the  twelfth  book.  3.  Oratianes,  which  were 
chiefly  Panegyrics,  and  what  the  Greeks  called 
Zu/i6ovXtvrtKoi  Xoyoi.  Of  the  latter  kind,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  was  addressed  to  Alexan- 
der on  the  state  of  Chios.  Tbeopompus  is 
praised  by  ancient  writers  for  bis  diligence  and 
accuracy,  but  is  at  the  same  time  said  to  hatm 
taken  more  pleasure  in  blaming  than  in  com- 
mending :  and  many  of  his  iudgnkents  respocl> 
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IBK  events  and  characters  were  expressed  with 
Buch  acrimuny  and  severity  that  several  of  the 
ancieot  writers  Bpeak  of  his  malignity,  and  call 
him  a  rovilor.  The  style  of  Theopompus  was 
Tormed  on  the  model  of  laocrates,  and  possess- 
ed the  characteristic  merits  and  defects  of  bis 
master.  It  was  pure,  clear,  and  elegant,  but 
deficient  in  vigor,  loaded  with  ornament,  and  in 
general  too  artificiHl.  The  best  oollectiona  of 
the  fragments  of  Theopompus  are  by  Wichers, 
Lugd.  Bat,  1629,  and  by  C.  and  Theod.  Mailer. 
Id  the  Fragmenla  Historicontm  Oracorum,  Paris, 
I84I. — 3.  An  Athenian  comic  poet,  of  the  Old 
and  also  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  was  the  son  of 
Tlicodectes  or  Theodorus,  or  Tisamenus.  He 
wrote  as  late  as  B.C  880.  His  extant  frag- 
ments contain  examples  (tf  the  declining  parity 
of  the  Attic  dialect. 

TiicozfiHXus  {Qto^ivtoc),  a  BDrname  of  Apollo 
and  Mercaty  (Hermes).  R^>eeting  the  feati- 
Tai  of  the  Theoxenia,  vid.  Diet,  of  Antiq.,  a.  v. 

TnfiBA(effpo:  9]7pof(»f:  now  SanfoWn),  an  isl- 
and in  the  .£gean  Sea,  and  the  chief  of  tlie  Spo- 
rades,  distant  from  Crete  seven  hundred  stadia, 
and  twenty-fire  Roman  miles  sooth  of  the  island 
of  loB.  It  is  described  by  Strabo  as  two  bund- 
led stadia  in  ciroamftreDce,  bat  by  modem 
travellers  as  thlrty-aix  miles,  and  in  figure  ex- 
actly like  a  horse-shoe.  Thera  is  clearly  of 
Tolcanic  origin.  It  is  covered  at  the  present 
day  with  pumice-stone  ;  and  the  rocks  are  bnrn- 
cd  and  scorched.  It  is  said  to  have  been  form- 
ed by  a  clod  of  earth  thrown  from  Uie  ship  Argo, 
and  to  have  reoeived  the  name  of  Calliate  wmo 
it  first  emerged  from  the  sea.  Tlierasia,  a 
small  island  to  the  west,  and  called  at  the  pres- 
ent day  by  the  same  name,  was  torn  away  from 
Thera  by  some  volcanic  convulsion.  Thera  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  inhabited  by  Phte- 
nicians,  but  was  afterward  colonized  by  Laee- 
dnmonians  and  Minyans  of  Lemnos,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Spartan  Theras,  who  gave  bis 
name  to  the  island.  In  B.C.  631  Battus  con- 
ducted a  colony  from  Thera  to  Africa,  where  he 
founded  the  celebrated  city  of  Cyrene.  Thera 
remained  ^ithful  to  the  Spartans,  and  was  one 
of  the  few  islands  which  espoused  the  Spartan 
cause  at  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponne- 
vian  war. 

TuBBAMBo  {QtiMfAiiy  also  df>&i0or),  a  town  of 
Macedonia  on  the  peninsula  Pallene. 

TiiEiAuzMBs  {QifpaiUvtii),  an  Athenian,  son 
of  Hagnon,  was  a  leading  member  of  the  oli- 
garchical government  of  the  Four  Hundred  at 
Athens  in  B.C.  41 1.  Jn  this,  however,  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  occupied  as  eminent  a  sta- 
tion as  lie  had  hoped  to  fill,  while,  at  Uie  same 
time,  the  declaration  of  Alcibiadee  and  of  the 
army  at  Samoa  against  the  oligarchy  made  it 
evident  to  him  that  iti  days  were  numbered. 
Accordingly  be  withdrew  rtom  the  more  violent 
aristocrats,  and  began  to  cabal  against  them ; 
and  he  sul'sequentl)  took  not  only  a  prominent 
part  in  the  deposition  of  the  Four  Hundred,  bat 
came  forward  as  the  accuser  of  Antiphon  and 
Archeptolcmns,  who  had  been  bit  intimate 
friends,  hat  whose  death  he  was  now  the  mean 
and  cowardly  instrument  in  procuring.  At. the 
battle  of  Arginusn  in  406,  Tberamenes  held  a 
subordinate  command  in  the  Athenian  fleet,  and 
fa«  was  one  of  UtosB  who,  aAer  the  victory,  were 
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commissioned  by  the  generals  to  repair  to  w 
scene  of  action  and  save  as  many  as  pnssibH 
of  the  disabled  gaO^ys  and  their  etews-  i 
storm,  it  is  said,  rendered  the  ezecntioii  of  t( ' 
order  impracticable ;  yet,  instead  of  trustinf 
this  as  his  ground  of  defence,  TherameD^* 
thought  it  safer  to  divert  the  popular  anger  fro:, 
himself  to  others ;  and  it  appears  to  have  bt-ir 
chiefly  throu^  his  machinations  that  tbc  !.i 

Senerals  who  had  retamsd  to  Athens  weiv  cr- 
emned  to  death.   After  the  capture  of  Ath<  t* 
by  Lysander,  Tberamenes  was.  chosen  one  < : 
the  Thirty  Tyrants  (404).   He  eodcavoretl  :: 
check  the  tyrannical  proeeediogs  of  his  c-- 
leagues,  foreseeing  that  their  violence  voald  ^■ 
fatal  to  the  permanence  of  their  power.  \l 
opposition,  however,  had  no  effect  in  restn  :- 
ing  them,  bat  only  induced  the  demre  to  r.. 
themselves  of  so  troublesome  an  associa.''. 
whose  fonneroonduct,  moreoTer,  had  showt  eix 
no  political  party  could  depend  on  him,  and  f* 
had  earned,  by  his  trimming,  the  nieknamf  V 
KoSopvoi — a  boot  which  might  be  worn  on  e::br 
foot.    He  was  therefore  aceaaed  by  Criiias 
fore  the  council  as  a  traitor,  and  when  bis  i:^- 
Inal  judges,  &vorably  impreased  by  bis  able^'- 
fence,  exhibited  an  evident  disposition  to  te-: . 
him,  Critias  introduced  into  the  chambers  n  s- 
ber  of  men  armed  with  daggers,  and  ded::.--.: 
that,  as  all  who  were  not  included  in  the  ;cs- 
ileged  Three  Thousand  might  be  pat  to 
by  the  sole  authority  of  the  Thir^,  be  stni^; 
the  name  of  "nterameoea  out  of  that  Ini,  ar. 
condemned  bfan  with  tiie  consent  of  all  hU  col- 
leagues.  Therameoes  then  rushed  to  ^alur. 
which  stood  in  the  eonncil-cbamber,  but 
dragged  from  it  and  carried  oflT  to  exeaii:!] 
When  he  had  drunk  the  hemlock,  he  das'-*  ' 
out  the  last  drops  from  the  cap,  exclaiocn: 
"This  to  the  health  of  the  loTely  Cntiai  ' 
Both  Xenophoo  and  Cicero  express  their  ti- 
miratioo  of  the  equanimity  which  be  diaplayri 
in  his  last  hour ;  but  surely  aoch  a  feelinr  ^ 
sadly  out  of  plaee  when  directed  to  such  a  n.y.i 

Thixapha  (Oepdnvdi,  also  &epdin^.  Dor 
pairva  :  O^a-rvaUtf).    1.  A  tOWn  in  Lacooia.  i" 
the  left  bank  of  the  Eurotas.  and  a  little  aii.:-. 
Sparta.   It  received  ita  name  from  Therav.- 
daughter  of  Lelex,  and  ia  celebrated  in  myi:*  -  I 
ogy  as  the  Urth-|^tee  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  >' :  ' 
contained  temples  of  these  divinities  as  wei:  u 
temples  of  Menelaus  and  Helen,  both  of  vit'iL 
were  said  to  be  buried  here. — it.  A  town  in  Ba- 
otia,  on  the  road  from  Thebes  to  the  A  so  pus 

[Tbuaphe  {Bepdirw),    Ktd.  Trbbafsa,  .V 
1] 

Thxkis.    VU.  Thsba. 

Thsij.b(jl.  Vid.  Tmai. 
Thbriclks  (BifptK^^f),  a  Coriothtan  poll?: 
whose  works  obtained  such  celebrity  tliai  tfat^ 
became  known  throughout  Greece  by  the  naiie 
of  Q^pixJitia  (sc.  nor^pta)  or  cvAiiter  OjjpiK7.t  « 
(or  -oi),  and  these  names  were  applied  not  olI.t 
to  cups  of  earthen-ware,  but  also  to  those  <  i 
wood,  glaas,  gold,  and  silver.  Some  scboUn 
make  Tlierictes  a  contemporary  of  Ar)sio{-l.2- 
nes ;  but  others  deny  the  existence  of  TbeiR-:'.i 
altogether,  and  contend  that  the  name  of  tb' m 
vases  is  a  descriptive  one,  derived  fruon  the 

:  figures  of  animals  {-Oipia)  with  which  they  Vcic 
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Thkrha  (Oepfui :  Qepfiolof),  a  town  in  Mace- 
donia, afterward  called  Thessalnnica  (vi±  Thes- 
■alomca),  situated  at  tlie  nnrtheastern  extrem- 
ity of  a  gi^at  gulf  of  tbe  jEgeaa  Sea,  lying  be> 
tween  ThessaTy  and  the  peninsula  Chalcidiee, 
and  called  TuirhaIcub  or  TuMMMaa  Sikh* 
iOepfiaio^  KoXirof),  from  the  town  at  its  bead. 
'J'iiis  gulf  was  also  called  Macedonicua  Sinus : 
Its  mmlern  name  ia  Gi^f  o/Saloniki. 

TuMZKM  {Qef^ai),  a  town  in  Sicily,  built  by 
the  inbabitants  of  Uimera  after  the  destruction 
of  the  latter  city  by  the  Caitbafinians.  For 
details,  m^.  Himcba. 

Thbimiicos  Smita.    Vii.  Tbcbka. 

TuiaHdDOH(d(/]fiu^ :  DOW  TA«niwA),8river 
of  Pontus,  in  the  district  of  Themiscyra,  tbe 
reputed  country  of  the  Amazons,  rises  in  a 
mountain  called  Amazoaius  Mens  (and  still 
called  Mason  JDagk),  near  Pbanarcea,  and  falls 
into  tbe  sea  about  thirty  miles  eaat  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Iris,  after  a  short  course,  bot  with  so 
large  a  body  of  water,  that  its  breadth,  accord- 
ing to  Xenophon,  was  three  plethra  (above  three 
hundred  feet),  and  it  was  navigable.  At  its 
mouth  was  the  city  of  Themiscyra ;  and  there 
is  still,  on  tbe  western  side  of  tbe  mouth  of  the 
Thermeh,  a  place  of  the  same  name,  Thermek. 

T^KBRKBpf  Ljc,  often  called  simply  Ptla  (de^ 
uoirtuTuait  UvXiu),  that  is,  tbe  Hta  Gatet,  or  the 
GaiM,  a  oelebnrted  peas  leadioff  from  Thesaaly 
into  Locris.  It  lay  between  Meant  CEta  and 
an  inaccessible  morass,  forming  tbe  edge  of  the 
Maliao  Gulf.  At  one  end  of  the  pass,  close  to 
Antbela,  the  manntain  approached  bo  close  to 
the  morass  as  to  leave  room  for  only  a  single 
carriage  between ;  this  nairow  entrance  formed 
the  western  gate  of  Thermopyls.  About  a 
mile  to  the  east  tbe  mountain  again  approached 
close  to  the  sea,  near  the  Locrian  town  of  Al- 
geni,  thus  forming  the  eastern  gate  of  Tber- 
mopylffi-  The  space  between  these  two  gates 
was  wider  and  more  open,  and  was  distinguish- 
ed by  its  abundant  flow  of  bot  springs,  which 
were  sacred  totHsrcnlee:  hence  the  name  of 
tbe  place.  Tbermopylse  was  the  only  pass  by 
which  an  enemy  could  penetrate  from  northern 
into  Southern  Oreece,  whence  its  great  import- 
ance in  Grecian  history.  It  is  especially  cele- 
brated on  account  of  tbe  heroic  defence  of  Le- 
onidas  and  the  three  hundred  Spartans  against 
tbe  mighty  boat  of  Xerxes  ;  and  tbey  only  fell 
throu^  the  Peisiaos  having  discovered  a  path 
over  tbe  monntains,  and  thos  being  enabled  to 
attack  the  Greelcs  in  the  rear.  This  inoantain 
path  commenced  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Tracbis,  ascended  the  gorge  of  the  River  Aso- 
pus  and  the  hill  called  Anopaea,  then  crossed 
the  crest  of  CEta,  and  descended  in  the  rear  of 
Tbermopyls,  near  the  town  of  Alpeni. 

Trbbhux  or  Thbbha  {Qi^ov  or  r&  3^^), 
'  a  town  of  the  ^tolians,  near  Stratus,  with  warm 
mineral  springs,  was  regarded  for  some  time  aa 
the  capital  of  the  country,  since  it  was  the  place 
of  meeting  of  tlie  jGtolian  confederacy. 

TiiBMDs,  MiN&cIua.  1.  Q.,  served  under 
Scipio  as  tribunus  militum  in  the  war  against 
Hannibal  in  Africa  in  B.C.  303;  was  tribune 
of  tbe  plebs  301 ;  carule  aedile  197 ;  and  prstor 
196,  when  be  carried  on  war  with  greatsacoeas 
in  Nearer  Spain.  He  was  consul  in  193,  and 
urried  on  war  against  the  Lignrians  in  this  and 


tbe  two  following  years.  0»  hii  retam  to  Rome 
in  190,  a  triumph  was  refused  him.  tbroogti  tbe 
influence  of  M.  Cato,  who  delivered  on  the  uc 
casion  hia  two  orations  entitled  De  decemHomin 
thus  and  De  falait  Pugnia.  Thermus  was  killed 
in  188,  while  fighting  under  Gu.  Maniius  Vulso 
against  the  Thracians.— 3.  M.,  proprstor  in  81, 
accompanied  L.  Murena,  Sulla's  legate,  into 
Asia.  Thermus  was  engaged  in  the  singe  of 
Mytilene,  and  it  was  undur  him  that  Julius  Cs- 
sar  served  his  first  campaign  and  gaiocd  hi& 
first  laurels. — 3.  Q.,  proprutor  61  and  60  in  Asia, 
where  he  received  many  letters  from  Cicero, 
who  praises  his  adrainistratioD  of  tbe  provinee. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  espous- 
ed the  side  of  Pompey. 

Theron  {Q^pav),  tyrant  of  Agrigentum  in 
Sicily,  was  the  son  of  ^neaidemus,  and  de- 
scended from  one  of  the  most  illustrious  fam- 
ilies in  bis  native  city.  He  obtained  the  su- 
preme power  about  B.C.  488,  and  retained  it 
till  bis  death  in  473.  He  conquered  Himera  in 
482,  and  united  this  powerful  ctty  to  his  own 
dominions.  He  was  in  close  alliance  with  Ge- 
lott,  ruler  of  Syracuse  and  Gela,  to  whom  be 
had  given  bis  daughter  Demarete  in  marriage; 
and  he  shared  with  Gelon  in  tbe  great  victory 
gained  over  the  Carthaginians  in  480.  On  the 
death  of  (Selon  in  478,  Tberon  espoused  the 
oanse  of  Polyzelns,  who  bad  been  driven  into 
exile  by  bis  brother  Hieran.  Tberon  raised  an 
army  for  tbe  purpose  of  reinstating  him,  but 
hostilities  were  prevented,  and  a  peace  con- 
cluded between  tbe  two  sovereigns. 

Thbbsandbr  {OipaavSpo{),  son  of  Polynicea 
and  Argia,  and  one  of  the  Epigooi,  was  married 
to  Denuuussa,  by  whom  he  became  the  father 
of  Tisamenus.  He  went  with  Agamemnon  to 
Troy,  and  was  slain  in  that  expedition  by  Telo- 
phus.  His  tomb  was  shown  at  Elna  in  Mysia, 
where  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him.  Virgi! 
(Mn.,  il,  361)  enumerates  Thetvander  among 
the  Greeks  concealed  in  the  wooden  bor&e 
Homer  does  not  mention  bim. 

[THEiaiLdcHtTs  (3e/M[(A0x«f ),  a  Paeonian  chief- 
tain, an  ally  of  the  Trojans,  killed  by  Achillea.] 

THBBsiTBa  {QepalrtK),  son  of  Agnus,  tbe  most 
deformed  [and  ugliest  of  the  Greeks  that  came 
beneath  the  waits  of  Troy,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  most  loquacious  busy-body  and  fault- 
finder in  the  Greek  army.  He  was  especially 
fond  of  abasing  Achilles  and  Ulysses ;  and,  ok 
one  oceasiont  having  assailed  Agamemnon  him- 
self with  bis  revilings,  Ulysses  inflicted  sum- 
mary punishment  upon  him  with  his  sceptre  in 
the  assembly  of  the  Greek?,  and  caused  liim  to 
sit  down  quietly.]  According  to  the  later  poets, 
be  was  killed  by  Achilles  b^ause  he  had  ridi- 
culed bim  for  lamenting  the  death  of  Penthe- 
ailea,  queen  of  the  Amazons. 

Thbsbus  i&notvc),  the  great  legendary  hen 
of  Attica,  was  the  son  of  .£geus,  king  of  AUien% 
and  of  iGthra,  the  daughter  of  Pittheus,  king 
of  Trcezen.  He  was  brought  up  at  Trszen  ; 
and  when  h^  reached  maturity,  hfl  took,  by  bis 
mother's  diiections^the  sword  and  sandals,  the 
tokens  which  had  been  left  by  Mgens,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Athens.  Eager  to  emulate  Hercules, 
he  went  by  land,  displaying  hia  prowess  by  de- 
stroying the  robbers  and  monsters  that  infested 
the  coantiy.  Peripheies,  Sinis,  Phasa  the  Cro» 
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aitcnian  sow,  Sciron.  CercyoD,  and  Procrustes 
fell  hefare  him.  At  Athens  he  was  immediately 
repu|{nized  by  Medea,  who  laid  a  plot  for  poison- 
ing liim  at  a  banquet  to  which  he  was  invited. 
liy  means  of  the  swonl  whicii  lie  carried,  The- 
seus recognized  by  .'Egeus,  acknowledged 
as  his  son.  and  declared  his  successor.  The 
aons  of  Pallas,  thus  disappointed  in  their  hopes 
of  succeeding  to  the  throne,  attempted  to  se- 
cure the  succession  by  violence,  and  declared 
war;  but,  being  betrayed  by  the  herald  Leos, 
were  destroyed.  The  capture  of  the  Maratho- 
nian  bull,  which  had  long  laid  waste  the  sur- 
rounding country,  was  the  next  exploit  of  The- 
■eua.  After  this  Theseua  went  of  hia  own  ac- 
cord as  one  of  the  seven  youths,  whom  the 
Athenians  were  obliged  to  send  every  year, 
with  seven  maidens,  to  Crete,  in  order  to  be 
(Jevoured  by  the  Minotaur.  When  they  arrived 
xt  Cicte,  Ariadne,  the  daughter  of  Minos,  be- 
Bsme  enamored  of  Theseus,  and  provided  him 
-vith  a  sword  with  which  he  slew  the  Minotaur, 
and  a  clew  of  thread  by  which  he  found  his  way 
out  of  the  labyrinth.  Having  effected  his  ob- 
ject, Theseus  sailed  away,  carrying  off  Ariadne. 
Tliere  were  various  accounts  about  Ariadne  ; 
but,  according  to  the  general  account,  Theseus 
abandoned  her  in  the  island  of  Naxos  on  his 
way  home.  Vid.  Abiidki.  He  was  generally 
believed  to  have  bad  by  her  two  sons,  OBnopioo 
and  StaphyiuB.  As  the  vessel  in  which  The- 
seus sailed  approached  Attica,  he  neglected  to 
hoist  the  white  sail,  which  was  to  have  been 
the  signal  of  the  success  of  the  expedition ; 
whereupon  ^geus,  thinking  that  bis  son  bad 
perished,  threw  himself  into  the  sea.  Fid. 
lEoKUs.  Theseus  thus  becameKingof  Athens. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  adrentares 
ofTheseus  was  his  expedition  against  the  Ama- 
ions.  He  is  said  to  have  assailed  them  before 
they  had  recovered  from  the  attack  of  Hercules, 
and  to  have  carried  off*  their  queen  Antiope. 
The  Amazons,  in  their  turn,  invaded  Attica, 
and  penetrated  into  Athens  itself;  and  the  final 
battw  in  which  Theseas  overcame  them  was 
fought  in  the  very  midst  of  the  city.  By  An- 
tiope Theseus  was  said  to  have  bad  a  son  named 
Hippolytus  orDemopboon,  and  after  her  death  to 
have  married  Pbsdra.  ( Vid.  HiproLVTUs,  Pha- 
DBA.J  Theseus  figures  in  almost  all  the  great 
heroic  expeditious.  He  was  one  of  the  Argo- 
nauts (the  anachronism  of  the  attempt  of  Me- 
dea to  poison  him  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
noticed) ;  he  joined  in  the  Calydoniao  hunt, 
and  aided  Adrastus  in  recovering  the  bodies 
of  those  slain  before  Thebes.  He  contracted 
a  close  friendship  with  Pirithous,  and  aided 
him  and  the  Lapithce  a^inst  the  Centaurs. 
With  the  assistance  of  Pirithous  be  carried 
off  Helen  from  Sparta  while  she  was  quite  a 
girl,  and  iriaced  her  at  Apbidnc,  under  the 
care  of  .£thra.  In  return,  he  assisted  Pirith- 
ous in  his  attempt  to  cany  off  Proserpina  (Per- 
sephone) from  the  lower  world.  Pirithous  per- 
ished in  the  enterprise,  and  Theseus  was  kept 
in  hard  durance  until  he  was  delivered  by  Her- 
cules. Meantime  Castor  'and  P(^Iuz  invaded 
Attica,  and  carried  off  Helen  and  iEthra,  Aca- 
domus  having  informed  the  brothers  where 
they  were  to  be  found.  {Vid.  Acadbmus.^  Me- 
licAthcus  also  endeavored  to  incite  l! «  peo- 


\  pie  against  Theseus,  who,  on  his  return,  fouad 
himself  unable  to  re-establiah  bis  autlMiitr, 
and  retired  to  Scyrus,  where  be  met  with 'a 
treacherous  death  at  the  hands  of  Lycumedes. 
The  departed  hero  was  believed  lo  have  i  t- 
peared  to  aid  the  Athenians  at  the  battle  of 
Marathon.  In  469  the  bones  of  Tlieseua  were 
discovered  hy  CinMHi  in  Scyros,  and  brougl  t  ic 
Athena,  where  tbey  were  deposited  in  a  tci  jpk 
(the  Tlu$fum)  erected  in  honor  of  the  hero.  A 
considerable  part  of  this  temple  still  ramains, 
forming  one  of  the  most  interestme  monuments 
of  Athens.  A  festival  in  honor  of  Theseus  was 
celebrated  on  the  eighth  day  of  each  month,  es- 
pecially on  the  eighth  of  Pyanepsion.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Theseus  is  a  purely  legendaiy 
personage.  Nevertheless,  in  later  times  the 
Athenians  came  to  regard  him  as  the  author  of 
a  very  important  political  revolution  in  Attica. 
Before  hia  time  Attica  had  been  broken  up  iuio 
twelve  petty  independent  states  or  townshipii, 
acknowledging  no  head,  and  connected  only  by 
a  federal  union.  Theseus  abolished  the  sep- 
arate governments,  and  erected  Athena  into  the 
capital  of  a  singlecomiqonwealth.  The  festival 
of  the  Panatbeniea  was  instituted  to  conunem- 
orate  this  important  revolution.  Tbeseus  is 
said  to  have  established  a  constitutional  govera- 
raent,  retaining  in  his  own  bands  only  eerlain 
definite  powers  and  functitms.  He  is  funb^r 
said  to  have  distributed  the  Atheniao  ciiisNu 
into  the  three  classes  of  Eupatridc,  Geoonri, 
and  Demiurgi.  It  would  be  a  vain  task  to  at- 
tempt to  decide  whether  there  is  any  historical 
basis  for  the  legends  about  Theseus,  and  slill 
more  so  to  endeavor  to  separate  the  histortca. 
from  the  legendary  in  what  has  been  preserved. 
The  Theseus  of  the  Athenians  was  a  hero  wha 
foueht  the  Amasons,  and  slew  the  Uinotaor, 
and  carried  off  Helen.  A  personage  who  should 
be  nothing  more  than  a  wise  king,  consolidating 
the  Athenian  commonwealth,  however  ^ail-U 
his  existence  might  be,  would  have  no  Au/mraJ 
reality.  The  connection  of  Tbeseus  with  Po- 
seidon (Neptune),  the  national  deity  of  the  Ionic 
tribes,  his  coming  from  the  Ionic  towuTrszen, 
fon»ng  bis  way  throogb  tbe  lsthmus  into  Aiti- 
ca,  and  establidiing  the  lathmia  as  an  Ionic 
Panegyria,  rather  suggest  that  Theseus  is,  at 
least  in  part,  the  mythological  representative  of 
an  loniaq  immigration  into  Attica,  which,  add- 
ing, perhaps,  to  the  strength  and  importance  of 
Ionian  settlers  already  in  the  country,  might 
easily  have  led  to  that  political  aggreg^ion  of 
the  disjointed  elements  of  the  state  which  is 
assigned  to  Theseus. 

ThssuIa  or  TrsbhSphSros  (Oeofiia,  9ro;<o«<i 
pof),  that  is,  the  law-giver,"  a  surname  of  De- 
meter  (Ceres)  and  Persephone  (Proserpina),  in 
honor  of  whom  the  Tktmopkoria  were  cele- 
brated at  Athens  in  the  month  of  Pyanepsion. 

Tbebtuk  or  THXsni.  [Bsantiai,  Beairtai,  Gia- 
jreio,  Oimria :  Oeantiig,  BeaTriaAtK,  Thespieusis : 
now  Eremo  or  Rimakatlro),  an  ancient  town  in 
Boeotta,  on  the  southeastern  slope  of  Mount  Hel- 
icon, at  no  creat  distance  irom  the  Crtssaean 
Gulf.  Its  inhabitants  did  not  follow  the  exam- 
|de  of  the  other  B«eotian  towns  in  submitting 
to  Xenes,  and  a  number  of  them  bravely  fought 
under  Leonidas  at  Thermopybs,  and  perished 
with  the  Spartans.  Their  city  was  burned  lu 
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tOG  ground  by  the  Persians,  but  was  sahse- 
q«tfn*'y  rebuilt.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war  the 
Piebans  made  themselves  masters  or  the  town. 
At  ThespiK  was  preserred  tbe  celebrated  mar- 
ble Btatae  of  Eros  by  Praxiteles,  who  bad  given 
It  to  Phryne,  by  whom  it  was  presented  to  her 
native  town.  Vid.  Pkaxitkles.  From  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  town  to  Mount  Helicon  the  Muses 
are  called  Tkcsjnadeg,  and  Helicon  itself  is 
Damed  the  Tkeapia  rupes. 

Thispis  (6fffffir),  the  celebrated  father  of 
Greek  tragedy,  was  a  contemporary  of  Pfsistra- 
tns,  and  a  native  of  Icarus,  one  of  the  demi  in 
Attica,  where  the  worship  of  Bacchus  (Diony- 
sus) had  Ion?  prevailed.  Tlie  alteration  made 
by  Theapis,  and  which  gave  to  the  old  tragedy 
a  new  and  dramatic  character,  was  very  simple 
but  very  important.  He  introduced  aa  actor, 
for  the  sake  of  giving  rest  to  the  chorus,  and 
independent  of  it,  in  which  capacity  he  proba- 
bly appeared  himself,  taking  various  parts  in 
the  same  piece,  nnder  various  disguises,  which 
he  was  enabled  to  assume  by  means  of  the  linen 
masks,  the  invention  of  which  is  ascribed  to 
him.  The  first  representation  of  Thespis  was 
in  B.C.  636.  For  further  details,  vid.  Diet,  of 
Antif.,  art  Tsaoisdii. 

l^BsrTirs  (,Biam<K),  son  of  ErechtheaSi^bO, 
according  to  some,  founded  the  town  of  Tbes- 
piffi  in  Bceotia.  His  descendants  are  called 
Tke^piada. 

THESPBo-riE  {QtoKpoToCi.  a  people  of  Epirus, 
inhabiting  the  distnct  called  after  them  Tecs- 
prAtIa  {BeoirpoTia)  or  T^KSpKona  {Qeairporlt), 
which  extended  along  the  coast  firom  the  Am- 
braclan  Galf  northward  as  far  as  the  River  Thy- 
amis,  and  inland  as  far  as  tbe  territory  of  the 
Molossi.  The  southeastern  part  of  the  country 
DO  the  coast,  from  the  River  Acheron  to  the 
Ambracian  Golf,  was  called  Cassopsea,  from  the 
town  Cassope,  and  fs  sometimes  reckoned  a 
distinct  district.  The  Thesproti  were  the  most 
ancient  inhabitanta  of  Epirus,  and  are  said  to 
have  derived  their  name  from  Thesprotus,  the 
eon  of  Lycaon.  They  were  Pelasgians,  and 
their  country  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the 
PelasgTC  nation.  Here  was  the  oracle  of  Dodo- 
na,  the  great  centre  of  the  Pelasgic  worship. 
From  Thesprotia  issued  the  lliessalians,  who 
took  possession  of  tbe  coantry  afterward  called 
Thessaly.  In  the  historical  period  the  Thes- 
protiBDs  were  a  people  of  small  impoftance, 
having  become  subject  to  the  kings  of  the  Mo- 
lossians. 

ThessalTi  (Qiaaa?.ia  or  BtrraXla:  QeaaaXS; 
or  OrrraXof),  tbe  largest  division  of  Greece,  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Cambunian  Mount- 
ains, which  separated  it  firom  Macedonia ;  on 
the  west  by  Mount  Pindus,  which  separated  it 
from  Epirus ;  on  the  east  by  the  .£gean  Sea ; 
and  on  tbe  south  by  the  Maliac  Gulf  and  Mount 
<Eta,  which  separated  it  from  Locris,  Phocis, 
and  .£tolia.  Thessaly  Proper  is  a  vast  plain, 
lying  between  the  Cambunian  Mountains  on 
tlie  north  and  Monnt  OthryB  on  the  sotith. 
Mount  Pindus  on  the  west,  and  Mounts  Ossa  and 
Pelion  on  the  east.  It  is  thus  shut  in  on  every 
aide  by  mountain  barriers,  broken  only  at  the 
northeastern  comer  by  the  valley  and  defile 
of  Tempe,  which  separates  Ossa  from  Olym- 
pus, and  is  the  only  road  thronj^  which  an  in- 
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vader  can  enter  Thessaly  from  ttir  w^-l.  This 
plain  is  drained  by  the  River  t'cnons  and  its 
affluents,  and  is  said  to  have  been  nriginally  a 
vast  lake,  the  waters  of  which  were  afterward 
carried  ofTtbrough  lb»  Vale  of  Tempe  by  some 
sudden  convulsion,  which  rent  iho  rocks  of 
this  valley  asunder.  The  Lake  of  Neasonis,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  03sa,  and  ihat  of  Bosi***  ai 
the  foot  of  Mount  Peliun,  are  supposed  to  havn 
been  remains  of  this  vast  lake.  In  addition  to 
the  plain  already  described,  there  were  two 
other  districts  included  under  tbe  general  name 
of  Thessaly :  one  called  Magnesia,  oeing  a  long, 
narrow  strip  of  country,  extending  along  the 
coast  of  the  .£gean  Sea  from  Tempe  to  the 
Pagasecan  Gulf,  and  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Mounts  Ossa  and  Olympus ;  and  the  other  be- 
ing a  long  narrow  vale  at  the  extreme  south 
of  the  country,  lying  between  Mounts  Othrys 
and  CEta,  and  drained  by  the  River  Sperche- 
us.  Thessaly  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
known  by  the  names  of  Pyrrha,  JEnumia,  and 
JEolit.  The  two  former  appellations  belong 
to  mythology;  the  latter  refers  to  the  period 
when  tbe  country  was  inhabited  by  .^olians, 
who  were  afterward  expelled  from  tbe  conn- 
try  by  the  Thessalians  about  aixty  yewra  after 
the  Trojan  war.  Tbe  Thessalians  ara^aid  to 
have  come  from  Thesprotia ;  hut  at  what  pe- 
riod their  name  became  the  name  of  the  couii> 
try  can  not  be  determined.  It  does  not  occur 
in  Homer,  who  only  mentions  the  several  prin- 
cipalities of  which  it  was  composed,  and  does 
not  give  any  general  aii^llation  to  the  country. 
Thessaly  was  divided  in  very  early  times  into 
four  districts  or  tetrarcfaies,  a  division  whieh 
we  still  find  subsisting  in  tbe  Peloponnesian 
war.  These  districts  were  Healiaout,  Pelaagio 
tit,  Tkeasaliotia,  and  PklMolit.  They  comprised, 
however,  only  the  great  Thessalian  plain ;  and 
besides  them,  we  find  mention  ol  four  other  dis- 
tricts, viz.,  MagTietia,  Ddopia,  (Etaa,  and  MtUit. 
Thus  there  were  eight  districts  altogether. 
Perrhabia  was,  properly  speaking,  not  a  district, 
since  Perrhsebi  was  the  name  of  a  Pelasgic 
people  settled  in  Hestieeotia  and  Pelasgiotis. 
Vid.  PebbHjBBI.  1.  Hebti^xotis  ('Etrriaiuncor 
'Eirnurif),  inhabited  by  tbe  HiMtiadla  (jEoTiai- 
uTQi  or  'Earturat),  the  northwestern  part  of 
,  Thessaly,  bounded  on  tbe  north  by  Macedonia, 
on  the  west  by  Epirus,  on  the  east  by  Pelasgi- 
otis, and  on  the  south  by  Tbessaliotis :  the  Pe- 
neus  may  be  said  in  general  to  have  formed  iti> 
southern  limit. — 3.  Pilamiotib  [UeXaayiuTtc), 
inhabited  by  the  Pelaagiotct  (UekaayiuTat),  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Thessalian  plain,  was  bonnd- 
ed  on  tbe  north  by  Macedonia,  on  the  west  by 
Hestisotis,  on  the  east  by  Magnesia,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Sinus  Pagassus  and  Phtbiotls. 
The  name  shows  that  it  was  originally  inhabited 
by  Pelasgians ;  and  one  of  the  chief  towns  in 
the  distnct  was  Larissa,  which  was  of  Pelaa- 
gio origin. — 3.  Thsssaliotis  {QeaaaXiuTtq),  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  Thessalian  plain,  so 
called  because  it  was  first  occupied  by  the  Thes- 
salians who  came  from  Thesprotia.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Hostisotis,  on  the 
west  by  Epiras,  on  the  east  by  Pelasgiotis,  and 
on  the  sooth  by  Dolopia  and  Fhtniotis. — 4. 
PhthiStis  urif),  inhabited  by  the  Phthidta 
(49{arat),  tbe  soatneost  of  Thessaly,  bt^nnded 
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on  till!  norlh  by  Theasaliotis,  on  the  west  by 
Dulopia,  on  the  south  by  the  Sinus  Maliaous, ' 
and  on  the  east  by  the  Pagasxan  Guir.  Its  in- 
babitanta  were  Achsans,  and  are  frequently 
called  the  Achtean  Phthiotie  It  is  in  this  dis- 
trict that  Homer  places  Phthia  and  Hellas 
Proper,  aod  the  dominions  of  Achilles  — 5.  M.ia- 
RssU.  Ktd.  Maonissu. — 6.  Ddi.oi'iA  (AoAon-Za), 
inhabiiOd  by  the  D^ptM  {ii6>.i>r:r^),  a  small  dis- 
trict bounded  an  the  east  by  Philiiotis,  on  the 
north  by  Tbessaliutia,  on  the  west  by  Atliama- 
nia,  and  on  the  south  by  (Etaea.  They  were 
an  ancient  people,  Tur  they  are  not  only  men- 
tioned by  Homer  as  fighting  before  Troy,  but 
they  also  sent  deputies  to  the  Amphictyonic  as- 
sembly.— 7.  (Et*a  {Ohaia),  inhabited  by  the 
(Etai  (OtrolM)  and  Mnianet  (Aiviuvcf),  a  dis- 
trict in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Spercheus,  lying 
between  Mounts  OUirys  and  <£ta,  and  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Dolopia,  on  the  south  by  Phocts, 
and  on  the  east  by  Malis. — 8.  Malis,  Vii.  Mi- 
U9.-~History  of  ThesMaly.  The  Thessallans,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  were  aThesprotian  tribe. 
Under  the  guidance  of  leaders,  who  are  said  to 
hare  been  deacendanta  (tf  Hercules,  tb^  in* 
vaded  the  western  part  of  the  coantty,  afterward 
called  Thessatiotis,  and  dro?e  out  or  reduced  to 
the  condition  ofpenestte  or  bondsmen  the  an- 
cient .^olian  inhabitants.  The  Thessaliana 
afterward  spread  over  the  other  parts  of  the 
country,  compelling  the  PerrhBbi,  Magnetos, 
Achaean  PbthiotK,  etc.,  to  submit  to  their  au* 
thority  and  pay  tbem  tribute.  The  population 
of  Thessaly,  therefore,  consisted,  like  that  of 
Laconia,  of  three  distinct  classes:  1.  The  Pe- 
nestu,  whose  condition  was  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Helots.  2.  The  subject  people,  cor- 
responding to  the  Periffici  of  Laconia,  3.  The 
Tbessalian  conquerors,  who  alone  had  any  share 
in  the  public  administration,  and  whose  lands 
were  cultivated  by  the  Penestie.  For  some 
lime  after  the  conquest,  Thessaly  was  governed 
by  kings  of  the  race  of  Hercules  ;  but  the  kingly 
power  seems  to  hare  been  abolished  in  early 
times,  and  the  gOTernment  in  the  separate  cities 
became  oligarchical,  the  power  being  chiefly  in 
the  bands  of  a  few  great  families  descended 
from  the  amsient  Unn.  Of  those,  two  of  the 
most  powerfol  were  tne  Aleoads  and  the  Sco- 
padae,  the  former  of  whom  ruled  at  Larissa,  and 
the  latter  at  Cranon  or  Crannon.'  These  nobles 
had  vast  estates  cultivated  by  the  Penesta; 
they  were  celebrated  for  their  hospitality  and 
princely  mode  of  life;  and  they  attracted  to 
th«r  courts  many  of  the  poets  and  artiatB  of 
Southern  Qreece.  At  an  eaily  period  the  Tbes- 
salians  were  united  into  a  confederate  body. 
Each  of  the  four  districts  into  which  the  coun- 
try was  divided  probably  regulated  its  affairs 
by  some  kind  of  provincial  council ;  and,  when 
occasion  required,  a  chief  magistrate  was  elect- 
ed under  the  name  of  Tagai  {Tayot),  whose 
commands  were  obeyed  by  all  the  four  districts. 
His  c(»nmand  was  of  a  military  rather  than  of 
a  civil  natun),  and  he  seems  to  have  been  ap- 
"pointed  only  n  case  of  war.  We  do  not  know 
the  extent  of  his  constitutional  power,  nor  the 
time  for  which  hd  held  his  office ;  probably 
neither  was  precisely  fixed,  and  depended  on 
the -circumstances  of  the  time  and  character  of 
the  individual.  Tiiia  conlbderaey,  boweverr  I 
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was  not  c:  much  practical  benefit  to  die  Tbe»> 
'  saliaa  pec  pie,  and  appears  to  have  been  on); 
used  by  the  Thessalian  nobles  as  a  means  of 
cementing  and  maintaining  their  power.  Tue 
Thessatians  never  uecame  of  much  iraporlanee 
in  Grecian  history.  'They  submitted  to  the  Per- 
sians on  their  invasion  oTGreece,  and  they  ex 
ercised  no  important  influence  on  Grecian  a^ 
fairs  till  after  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
About  this  time  the  power  of  the  arisiocraticd 
families  began  to  decline,  and  Lycophron,  woo 
had  established  himself  as  a  tyrant  at  Pliers, 
offered  a  formidable  opposition  to  the  great  aris- 
tocratical  families,  and  endeavored  to  extend 
his  power  over  all  Thessaly.  His  ambitious 
schemes  were  realized  by  Jason,  the  successor, 
and  probably  the  son  of  Lycophron,  who  caused 
himself  to  be  elected  Tagus  about  B.C.  374. 
While  he  lived  the  whole  of  Thessaly  wu 
united  as  one  political  power,  and  he  began  ts 
aim  at  making  himself  master  of  all  Greece, 
when  he  was  assassinated  in  370.  The  office 
of  Tagus  became  a  tyranny  under  his  success- 
ors, Polydorus,  Polyphron,  Alexander,  Tisipbcm, 
and  Lycophron ;  but  at  length  Uie  old  aristo- 
'  eratlcal  families  called  in  the  assistance  of 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  who  deprived  Lycopbnia 
of  his  power  in  353,  and  restored  the  ancinf 
government  in  the  different  towns.  The  conn 
try,  however,  only  changed  masters  ;  for  a  few 
years  later  (344)  Philip  made  it  completely  anb- 
jes'.  to  MacBdonia,  by  placing  at  the  head  of  the 
four  diTiaioas  of  the  country  gorerootB  devoted 
*to  his  interests,  and  probably  mmbera  of  the 
ancient  noble  families,  who  had  now  become 
little  better  thaa  bis  vassals.  From  this  time 
Thessaly  remained  in  a  state  of  dependence 
upon  the  Macedonian  kings,  tilt  the  victory  of 
T.  Ftamloinua  at  CynosoephaUe  in  197  again 
gave  them  a  semblance  of  independence  uoda 
the  protection  of  the  Romans. 

THEasi.Loifioi.  (SeffaoAov^n;},  daughter  of 
Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  by  his 
wife  or  concubine  Nicesipolis  of  Pbers.  She 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Cassander  ^ng  with 
Olympias  on  the  capture  of  Pydna  in  B.C.  317 ; 
and  Cassander  embraced  the  o^^rtanity  to 
eoDoeot  himself  with  the  ancient  rml  houae 
of  Macedonia  by  manyutg  her.  By  Caesuider 
she  became  the  mother  of  three  sons,  Philip, 
Antipater,  and  Alexander ;  and  her  hnslMUtd 
paid  her  the  honor  of  conferring  her  name  upon 
the  city  of  Thessalonica,  whit^  he  founded  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Therma.  ( Vid.  below.) 
Aftertbe  death  of  Caaaander,  Thessalonica  was 
put  to  death  by  ber  son  Antipater,  S95. 

TrcsbalokIci  {QeatjaXovLKTi,  also  QeaaaXi>»t- 
Ktia :  QeaedXoviKtvg :  now  SaionUd),  more  an- 
ciently Thkbka  {Oipfiij  ■■  eepftaiof),  an  ancient 
city  m  Macedonia,  situated  at  the  northeastern 
extremity  of  the  Sinus  Thermaicua.  Under 
the  name  of  Therma  it  was  not  a  place  of  macb 
Importance.  It  was  taken  and  occupied  by  thq 
Athenians  a  short  time  before  the  commeaca 
ment  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (B.C.  432),  ba 
was  soon  afterward  restored  by  them  to  I^r- 
dicnas.  It  was  made  an  important  city  by  Caa- 
eat  ier.  who  collected  in  this  place  the  inhabit- 
ants of  several  adjacent  towns  (about  B.C. 
315),  and  who  gave  it  Uie  name  of  Thussalo- 
nioa,  in  honor  of  his  wife,  the  daughter  offtiili^ 
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nnd  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great.  From  this 
lime  it  becitnie  a  large  and  flourishing  city.  Its 
harbur  was  well  situated  for  commercia]  inter- 
course vTith  the  Hellespont  and  the  ^gean ; 
and  under  the  Romans  it  had  the  additional  ad- 
vantage of  lying  on  the  Via  Elgnatia,  which  led 
from  the  western  shores  of  Greece  to  Byzantium 
and  the  East.  It  was  visited  by  the  Apostle 
I'aul  aboat  A.D.  63;  and  about  two  years  after- 
ward be  addressed  from  Corinth  two  epistles 
to  his  converts  in  the  city.  Thessalonica  con- 
tinued to  be,  under  the  empire,  one  of  the  most 
important  cities  of  Macedonia  ;  and  at  a  later 
time  it  became  the  residence  of  the  prefect,  and 
the  capital  of  the  Illyrian  proTlaces.  It  is  eiale- 
brated  at  this  period  on  aecoont  of  the  fearful 
massacre  of  its  inhabitants  by  order  of  Theodo- 
eius,  in  consequence  of  a  riot  in  which  some  of 
the  Koman  officers  had  been  assassinated  by, 
the  populace.    Vid.  Theodosius. 

[Thbsbalub  (Beaga^of}.  1.  Son  of  Hercu- 
les and  Chaloiope  (the  daughter  of  Euiypyku, 
king  of  Cos),  and  fattier  of  Phidti^us  and  Anti- 
phus. — 9.  An  eminent  tragic  actor  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  whose  special  favor  he 
enjoyed,  and  whom  be  served  before  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  and  afterward  accompanied 
on  his  expedition  into  Asia.] 

Thbssalus  (Qtaaa7i6(.)  1.  A  Greek  physi- 
cian, son  of  Hippocrates,  passed  some  of  bis 
time  at  the  court  of  Archelaus,  kiag  ot  Mace- 
donia, who  reigned  B.C.  413-390.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  sect  of  the  Dogmatici, 
and  is  several  times  highly  praised  by  Galen, 
who  calls  him  the  most  eminent  of  the  sons 
of  Hippocrates.  He  was  supposed  by  some  of 
the  ancient  writers  to  be  tbe  author  of  several 
of  tbe  works  that  form  part  of  the  Hippocratio 
CcJleciion,  which  he  might  have  compiled  from 
notes  left  by  his  father. — 2.  Also  a  Greek  phy- 
Bician,  was  a  native  of  Tralles  in  Lydia,  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  medical  sect  of  the 
Methodici.  He  lived  at  Rome  in  the  reign  of 
tbe  Emperor  Nero,  A.D.  64-68,  to  whom  he 
addressed  one  of  bis  works ;  and  here  be  died 
and  waa  buried,  and  his  tomb  was  to  be  seen 
in  nioy'a  time  on  the  Via  Appia.  He  consid- 
ered himself  superior  to  all  his  predecessors  ; 
he  asserted  that  none  of  them  had  contribnted 
any  thing  to  the  advanoe  of  medical  science,  and 
boasted  that  he  could  himself  teach  the  art  of 
'healing  in  six  months.  .  He  is  frequently  men* 
tionedby  Galen,  but  always  in  terms  of  contempt 
and  ridicule.  None  of  us  woiks  are  extant. 

TsKSTtiTB  {ettmoc),  Bon  of  Hara  (Ares)  and 
Demonice  or  Androdice,  and,  according  to  oth- 
eis,  sou  of  Aeenor,  and  grandson  of  Pleuron,  the 
king  of  .£toua.  He  was  the  father  of  Iphiclus, 
Euippns,  Plexippns,  Eurypylo^  Leda,  Altb»a, 
and  Hypermnestra.  His  wife  is  not  the  same 
in  all  traditions,  some  calling  her  Leooippe  or 
Laophonte,  a  daughter  of  Pleurou,  and  others 
Deidamls.  The  patronymic  ThkbtHdss  is 
given  to  his  grandson  Meleager,  as  erell  as  to 
bis  sons,  and  the  fhoule  patronymic  TbbbtIas 
to  his  daughter  Althna»  the  mother  of  Melea- 
ger. 

Tbsbtor  (OiffTUf)).  1.  Son  of  Idmon  and 
Laothoe,  and  lather  of  Calohas,  Theoclyme< 
nua,  Leneippe,  and  Hieonoe.  Tbe  patronymic 
TBKBT5KlorB  is  frequently  given  to  his  son 


Calchas.— [3.  A  Trojan  warrior,  son  of  Enopa 
slain  by  Patroclus.] 

Thetib  (6iTi(),  one  of  the  daughters  of  Ne- 
reus  and  Coria,  was  the  wife  of  Peleus,  by 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Achilles.  As 
a  marine  divinity,  she  dwelt  like  her  sisters, 
the  Nereids,  in  tbe  depih  of  the  ees,  with  hei 
father  Nereus.  She  there  received  Bacchus 
(Dionysus)  on  liis  flight  from  Lycurgus,  and 
ihe  god,  in  his  gratitude,  presented  her  with  a 
golden  um.  When  Hephnstus  (Vulcan)  wjs 
thrown  down  from  heaven,  be  was  likewise  re- 
ceived by  Thetis.  She  had  been  brought  up  by 
Hera  (Juno),  and  when  she  reached  tbe  age  of 
maturity,  Zeus  (Jupiter)  and  Hera  (Juno)  gave 
her,  against  her  will,  in  marriage  to  Peleus 
Poseidon  (Neptune)  and  Zeus  (Jupiter)  himself 
are  said  by  some  to  have  sued  for  her  hand  ;  bat 
when  Themis  declared  that  the  son  of  Thetis 
would  be  more  illustrious  than  his  father,  both 
gods  desisted  from  their  suit.  Others  stato 
that  Thetis  rejected  tbe  offers  of  Zeus  (Jupiter), 
because  she  had  been  brought  up  by  Hers 
(Juno)  i  and  the  god.  to  revenge  himself,  de- 
creed that  she  should  many  a  mortal.  Chiron 
then  informed  Peleus  how  he  might  gain  pos- 
session of  her,  even  if  she  should  metamorphose 
herself;  for  Thetis,  like  Proteus,  had  the  power 
of  assnming  any  form  she  pleased ;  and  she  had 
recourse  to  this  means  of  escaping  from  Peleus, 
hut  the  latter,  ioatiucted  by  Chiron,  held  the 
goddess  fast  till  she  again  assumed  her  proper 
form,  and  promised  to  marry  him.  Tbe  wed- 
ding of  Peleus  was  honored  with  the  presence 
of  all  the  gods,  with  the  exception  of  Eris  or 
Discord,  who  was  not  invited,  and  who  avenged 
herself  by  throwing  among  the  assembled  gods 
tbe  apple,  which  was  the  source  of  so  moch 
misery.  Vid.  Pabis.  After  Thetia  bad  become 
the  mother  of  Achilles,  she  bestowed  upon  him 
the  tenderest  care  and  love.    Vid.  Achillbb. 

TBBdpjjLifl  (OEOviroXtr),  a  later  name  given  to 
the  city  of  Antioch  in  Syria,  on  account  of  its 
eminence  in  the  early  hiatoty  of  Christianity. 

THCDpafis^M  (OmO  wp6(uim,  I.  e.,  the  faa 
of  a  god:  now  Saa-Uk-Skak^;  Arab.  Wtjtkr 
el-Kkiar,  i.  e.,  a  face  of  atont),  a  lofty  rugged 
promontory  on  the  coast  of  Phcenice,  between 
Tripolis  and  Byblus,  formed  by  a  spur  of  Leb- 
anon, and  running  far  out  tl>  sea.  Some  travel- 
lers have  fancied  that  they  can  trace  in  its  side 
view  that  resemblance  to  a  human  {Hxifile  which 
its  name  implies. 

TnivisTB  (QtcntoT^ :  mias  at  Tthma),  a  con- 
siderable city  of  Northern  Africa,  on  tbe  frontier 
of  Numidia  and  Byzacena,  at  the  centre  of  sev- 
eral roads.  It  was  of  comparatively  late  ori- 
gin, and  a  Roman  colony.  Among  its  recently 
discovered  ruins  are  a  fine  triumphal  arch  and 
tbe  old  walls  of  the  city,  the  circuit  of  which 
waa  large  enoi^h  to  have  oontained  finrty  thou- 
sand inhabitants. 

Tuii  (Oete),  daughter  of  Coelns  (Uranus)  and 
Terra  (Ge),  one  of  the  female  Titans,  became  by 
Hyperion  tbe  mother  of  Helios,  Eos  (Aurora), 
and  Selene,  that  is,  she  wss  regarded  as  tba 
deity  from  whom  all  light  prodeedcd. 

[TnuBoii.    Vii.  Thihbboh.] 

TBii.sAraATA.>(now  probably  TtU  Afad,  be- 
tween Motvl  and  Sit^ar),  a  town  of  Mfisiqiot«> 
mia  near  the  Hgris. 
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Tk:-.'Vtha,  a  fort  in  the  south  of  Me&opotamta, 
on  an  .aianA  ia  the  Eupliraies.  Some  identiry 
11  w[th  Oiabus,  and  that  with  tbe  fort  now  called 
Zobia  or  Juba  in  about  34°  north  latitude. 

[TuiHBitoK  (Qifi6p(^v)  or  Tbibkon(6z7;^v).  1. 
.  A  Lacedeemoniaa,  was  sent  as  haroaost  in  B.C. 
400,  with  an  army  of  five  thousand  men,  lo  aid 
tbe  lonians  against  Tissaphemea.  He  arrived 
in  Asia  about  the  time  of  the  return  of  the  Greek 
mercenaries  of  Cyrus  from  Upper  Asia,  and  at 
once  engaged  them  to  serve  with  him  against 
Tissaphernes  and  Pharnabazus.  With  their 
aid  he  captured  several  cities.— 2.  A  LacedK- 
monian,  an  officer  utider  Harpalus,  Macedonian 
satrap  of  Babylon.  Alter  his  death  he  got  pos- 
session of  bis  treasarest  fleet,  and  army,  and 
laid  siege  to  Cyrene  in  Africa.  He  took  their 
port  ApoUonia,  and  would  have  succeeded  but 
for  tbe  desertion  of  bis  officer  Mnasicles,  under 
whose  direction  the  Cyreneans  recovered  most 
of  what  they  had  previously  losL  A  force  having 
been  sent  a^inst  him  from  Egypt  under  Ophel- 
ias, he  was  defeated,  and  soon  after  fell  into  the 
bands  of  some  Libyaoa,  by  whom  be  was  deliv- 
ered  up,  taken  to  ApoUonia,  and  crucified.] 

THiWiB  or  Tain*  {Qivai,  Qiva),  a  chief  city  of 
the  Sivx,  and  a  great  emporium  for  the  silk  and 
wool  trade  of  the  extreme  East.  Some  seek  it 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  China,  others  on  the 
wutheastern  coast  of  Coekin^Ckina. 

TnidDivAs  (Qeioiafia{),  father  of  Hylas,  and 
King  of  the  Diyopes. 

This  (Bt'r :  Qivlnit),  a  ^at  etty  of  Upper 
£gypU  capital  of  tbe  Tbinites  Noraos,  and  tbe 
seat  of  some  of  the  ancient  dynasties.  It  was 
either  the  same  place  as  Astddi  (No.  S),  or 
was  so  near  it  aa  to  be  entirely  aopplanted  by 
AbyduB- 

Thisbb  (OiaBi}),  a  beantiful  Babylonian  maid- 
en, beloved  by  Pyramtis.  Tbe  lovers,  living  in 
adjoining  houses,  often  secretly  conversed  with 
each  other  tfarongb  a  bole  in  the  wall,  as  their 
parents  would  not  sanction  their  marriage. 
Once  they  agreed  upon  a  rendezvous  at  the 
tomb  of  Ninus.  Tbisbe  arrived  first,  and,  while 
she  was  waiting  for  Pyramus,  6he  perceived  a 
'ioness  which  bad  just  torn  to  pieces  an  ox,  and 
took  to  flight.  While  running  she  lost  her  gar- 
ment,  which  the  lioness  eoilol  with  blood.  In 
the  mean  time  Pyramus  arrived,  and,  finding  her 
garment  covered  withtlood,  be  imagined  that 
she  had  been  murdered,  and  made  away  with 
himself  under  a  mulberry-tree,  the  fniit  of  which 
henceforth  was  as  red  as  blood.  Tbisbe,  wbo 
afterward  found  tbe  body  of  ber  lover,  likewise 
kiUed  herself. 

TuisBR,  afterward  Thibbji  (Qlo6^,  Qia6at : 
Oia6aiof,  Qia6evt :  now  Kaicoaia),  a  town  of 
Bceotia,  on  the  borders  of  Pbocis,  and  between 
Mount  Helicon  and  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  It  was 
famed  for  its  number  of  wild  pigeons,  which 
are  still  found  in  abundance  in  the  neigbbop 
hood  of  Kakonn. 

ThIsSa  (Qtui6a :  Qttmir^),  a  town  in  Ar- 
cadia, on  Mount  Lyenua,  called  after  a  nymph 
of  tbe  same  name.  • 

[Tunis  (ecwfif,  now  Kutufarina),  a  river  in 
Northern  Laconia,  which  joins  the  Alpbeus  on 
the  borders  of  Arcadia.] 

Thhdis  (Qfiovlt:  ruins  at  Tmaic,  near  Mao- 
■BwoA),  a  eity  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  a  canal  on 
884 


;  the  eastern  side  of  tbe  Mendesiai.  moutli  of 
Nile.  It  was  a  chief  seat  of  tbe  wonhip  of  ibe 
god  Mendes  (the  Egyptian  Pac],  uoder  the  sym. 
bol  of  a  goat ;  and,  according  to  Jerome,  ih; 
word  Thmuie  signifies  goal.  It  was  the  chief 
city  of  tbe  Nomos  Thmunes,  which  wag  after- 
ward united  wUh  the  Mendesian  Nomus. 
THoiHTi  A,  a  surname  of  the  Taurian  Artemu, 

I  derived  from  Thoas,  king  of  Tauris. 

I  TaoiB  (Ooof.)  1.  Son  of  Andnnnon  ano 
Gorge,  was  king  of  Calydoa  and  Pleuron,  ii 
.£tolia,  and  sailed  with  forty  ships  against  Tro;. 
~2.  Son  of  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  and  Ariadae, 
was  king  of  Lemnos,  and  married  to  M^friiia,  b; 
whom  he  became  tbe  father  of  Hypsipjle  awl 
Sicintis.  When  the  Lemoian  women  killed  iB 

j  the  men  in  tbe  island,  Hypalpyle  saved  ber 
father  Thoas,  and  concealed  him.  Aftemrd, 

:  however,  he  was  discovered  by  the  othe^woiD- 

I  and  killed ;  or,  according  to  other  bccobdU. 
be  escaped  to  Taurus,  or  lo  the  island  of  (Enw 
near  Eubtea,  wbich  was  henceforUi  called  Si- 
cinUB.  Tbe  patronymic  ThoaktIa*  is  ^mio 
Hypsipyle,  aa  tbe  dangbter  of  Thoas.— 3.  Son 
of  Borysthenes,  and  king  of  Tauris,  intovl)«e 
dominions  Iphigenia  was  carried  by  Diasa  (.Ar- 
temis) when  she  was  to  ^ave  been  sacrifictil, 
— [4.  Son  of  Jason  and  Hypsipyle,  graixlsaiior 
No.  2,  according  to  Homer,  while  othere  caUed 

:  him  Deipbilus  or  Nebrophonua.  —  6.  Sod  of 
Icarius  and  Peribtea,  brother  of  Penelope. - 
6.  A  Trojan  warrior,  slain  by  Menehos  atliie 
sie^e  of  Troy. — 7.  A  Trojan  warrior,  accom- 
panied ^neaa  to  Italy,  where  be  was  alaiii  I9 
Halesus.] 

TuoHAs  Maoistkb,  a  rhetorician  mi  gram- 
marian, wbo  flourished  about  A.D.  1310.  He 
was  a  native  of  Tbessalonica,  and  lived  at  the 
court  of  tbe  Emperor  AndronicQs  PalsolopisL 
where  be  held  (be  offices  of  marshal  {Magitip 
Offieiorum)  and  keeper  of  the  archives  (Cbrlo- 
pkylax) ;  but  he  afterward  retired  to  a  monas- 
tery, where  be  assumed  the  name  of  TheMui-. 
and  devoted  himaelf  to  the  study  of  tbe  anciem 
Greek  authors.  His  chief  work,  which 
come  down  to  us,  ia  a  Laiam  0/  Attie  WeA 
{Kara  'AW^t^nv  6iH>fiaruv  'Arrixfiv  *Eit%ai], 
compiled  from  the  works  of  the  elder  gnmma 
rians,  suchasPhrynichus,  Ammonias,  HerodiiB 
and  Mceris.  The  work  baa  some  vailue  on  at' 
count  of  its  containing  much  from  the  eldei 
grammarians,  which  would  otherwise  have  beea 
lost ;  but,  when  Thomas  deserts  his  guides,  b« 
often  falls  into  the  most  serious  errors.  Tht 
best  edition  is  by  Ritscbl,  Halis  Sax-,  1831, 
1832,  8to. 

[Thon  (Ouf),  husband  of  Polydamoa,  re- 
nowned for  bis  wealth,  a  king  in  Egypt,  receii' 
ed  Menelaua  hospitably  when  he  came  thilhei 
with  Helen  aft«r  the  Trojan  war,  and  bestowed 
rich  presents  upon  him,  while  Polydanuia 
equally  llbdral  to  Helen.  Herodotus  maka 
Paris  and  Helen  to  have  arrived  there  froni 
Sparta,  and  to  have  been  detained  by  Thonia 
{QHvis),  tbe  guard  of  the  Caoobic  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  until  delivered  to  Proteoa,  wbo  kept  Helen 
until  the  visit  of  Menelaua  in  search  of  her  alter 
the  fall  of  Troy.] 

[Thooba  (Qouoa),  daughter  of  Pborcys,  molt 
er  of  Polyphemus  by  Neptune  (Poseidon).] 

£TiiooH  (Qduv).  1.  One  of  the  giants,  slain  bj 
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Ihr  Macrae  — 2.  Son  of  Phasnops,  a  Trojan  war- 
rior, slain  along  with  his  brother  Xanthus  by 
Diomedes.— 3.  A  Trojan  warrior,  slain  by  Ulys- 
ses.— 4.  A  Phseacian,  who  distinguished  hinn 
self  in  the  gajnes  celebrated  by  Alcinoiu  if 
lionor  of  Ulysses.] 

Th&bIoiti  iOdpiKOf  or  6opfX(tc :  Qopliuo(,  6opi' 
Kttn  now  Theriko)t  one  of  the  twelve  ancient 
towiii  in  Attica,  and  subsequently  a  demos  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Acamantis,  was  situated  on 
the  southeastern  coast,  a  little  aoove  Sunium, 
and  was  fortified  by  the  Atbeniaus  toward  the 
close  of  the  Peloponoesian  war.  There  are 
still  extensive  remains  of  tlie  ancient  town. 

Thobmaz  {06pvaS  :  now  Pavlaika),  a  mount- 
ain in  Laconia,  northeast  of  Sparta,  on  which 
stood  a  celebrated  temple  of  ApoUo. 

Thospiteb  LiccB  (6(j(TJrtr(f  Xifimi :  now  Gol- 
jik  J),  a  lake  in  Armenia  Major,  through  which 
the  Tigris  flows.  The  lake,  and  the  surround- 
ing district,  also  called  Thospltis,  were  both 
named  from  a  city  Thospia  (Quojcia)  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  lake. 

I^kacIa  (Qp4*nt  Ion.  Op^Kti,,  QpTiU^,  QptiiKiti : 
Qp4?,  pi.  Op^Kt^,  Ion.  ©ppf  and  Bpni?,  pi-  QpQ- 
Kec,  Qp^iKeg:  Thrax,  pLThraces),  was  tn  earlier 
times  the  name  of  the  vast  space  of  country 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Danube,  on  the 
south  by  the  Propontis  and  the  j£gean,  on  the 
esst  by  the  Pontos  Enzinns,  and  on  the  west 
tiiy  the  River  Slryraon  and  the  easternmost  of 
the  Illyrian  tribes.  It  was  divided  into  two 
parts  by  Mount  Hsmas  (now  the  Balkan),  run- 
ning from  west  to  east,  and  separating  the  plain 
of  the  -Lower  Danube  from  the  rivers  which 
fall  into  the  jEgean.  Two  extensive  monntaia 
ranges  branch  off  from  the  southern  side  of 
Mount  Hsmus,  one  running  southeast  toward 
Constantinople,  and  the  other,  called  Rhodope, 
east  of  the  preceding  one,  and  also  running  in 
a  southeasterly  direction  near  the  River  Nes- 
tus.  Between  these  two  ranges  there  are  many 
plains,  which  are  drained  by  the  Hebrus,  the 
largest  river  in  Thrace.  At  a  later  time  the 
name  Thrace  was  applied  to  a  more  limited  ex- 
tent of  conntiy.  The  district  between  the  Stiy- 
mon  and  the  Nestus  was  added  to  Macedonia 
by  Philip,  and  was  usually  called  Macedonia 
Adjecta.  Fii.  Macedonia.  Under  Augustas  the 
part  of  the  country  north  of  the  Heemus  was 
made  a  separate  Roman  province  under  the 
name  of  Moesia  {md.  Mssia)  ;  but  the  district 
between  the  Sti^mon  and  the  Nestus  had  been 
previously  restored  to  Thrace  the  Romans. 
The  Roman  province  of  Thrace  was  according- 
ly bounded  on  the  west  by  the  River  Nestus, 
which  separated  it  from  Macedonia,  on  the  north 
by  Mount  Hsmaa,  which  divided  it  from  Mcesia, 
on  the  east  by  the  Euxine,  and  on  the  south  by 
the  Propontis  and  ^Ggean.  Thrace,  in  its  wid- 
est extent,  was  peopled  in  the  times  of  Herod- 
otus and  Thuoydides  by  a  vast  number  of  dif- 
ferent tribes ;  bnt  their  customs  and  character 
were  marked  by  great  uniformity.  Herodotus 
says  that,  next  to  the  Indians,  the  Thracians 
were  the  most  numerous  of  all  races,  and  if 
onited  under  one  head  would  have  been  irre- 
sistible. He  describes  them  as  a  savage,  ernel, 
and  rapadoos  people  delighting  in  falood,  bnt 
brave  and  warlike.  According  to  his  acconnt, 
which  ia  confiimed  by  other  writers,  the  Hira- , 


ctan  chxefo  sold  their  children  for  ex|f)rtattMt 
to  the  foreign  merchant ;  they  purchased  theii 
wives  from  their  parents ;  they  punctured  or 
tattooed  their  bodies,  and  those  of  the  woiien 
belonging  to  them,  as  a  sign  of  noble  birth ;  1  hey 
despised  agriculture,  and  considered  it  most 
honorable  to  live  by  war  and  robbery.  Deep 
drinking  prevailed  among  them  extensively, 
and  their  quarrels  over  uieir  wine-cups  were 
notorious  even  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  (Hot , 
Carm.,  i.,  27.)  They  worshipped  deities,  whom 
the  Greeks  assimilated  to  Ares,  Dionysus,  and 
Artemis:  the  great  sanctuary  and  oracie  of 
their  god  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  was  in  one  of  the 
loftiest  snmmiis  of  Meant  Rhodope.  The  tribes 
on  the  southern  coast  attained  to  some  degree  of 
civilization,  owing  to  the  numerous  Greek  col 
onies  whicli  were  founded  in  their  vicinity  ;  but 
the  tribes  in  the  interior  seem  to  have  retained 
their  savage  habits,  with  little  mitigation,  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  earlier 
times,  however,  some  of  the  Thraoian  tribes 
must  have  been  distingnisbed  by  a  bl^er  de- 
gree of  oivilixation  than  prevailed  among  them 
at  a  later  period.  The  earliest  Greek  poets, 
Orpheus,  Linus,  Moseus,  and  others,  are  all 
represented  as  coming  from  Thrace-  Eumol- 
pus,  likewise,  who  founded  the  Eleustnian  mys- 
teries at  Attica,  is  said  to  have  been  a  Thra- 
cian,  and  to  have  fought  against  EFecbthena, 
king  of  Athens.  We  also  find  niention  of  the 
Thracians  in  other  parts  of  Sonthem  Greece  : 
thus  they  are  said  to  have  once  dwelt  both  in 
Pbocis  and  Boeotia.  They  were  also  spread 
over  a  part  of  Asia  :  the  Thynians  and  Bithyn- 
ians,  and  pertiape  also  the  Mysians,  were  mem- 
bers of  the  great  Thraoian  race.  Even  Xen- 
opboo  speaks  of  Thrace  in  Asia,  which  extend- 
ed along  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosporus  as  far 
a8Heraelea.*The principal  Greek  colonies  along 
the  coast,  beginning  at  the  Stnrmon  and  going 
eastward,  were  Ahphipolis,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
StrymoQ ;  Abdksa,  a  little  to  the  west  of  the 
Nestus ;  DicjsA  or  Dicaspolis,  a  settlement  of 
Maronea;  Maboitka  itself,  colonized  by  the 
Chians ;  Strtmb,  a  colony  of  the  Thasians ; 
Mbsbhbbia,  founded  by  the  Samotbraoians ; 
and  Mvo*,  a  Lesbian  colony  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Hebrus.  The  Tbracian  Cbersonesus  was 
probably  colonized  by  the  Greeks  at  an  early 
period,  but  it  did  not  contain  any  important 
Greek  settlement  till  the  migration  of  the  first 
Miltiades  to  the  oonntiy,  during  the  reign  of 
PisistratoB  at  Athens.  Yid.  CHaBsomsus.  On 
the  Propontis  the  two  obief  Greek  settlements 
were  those  of  Fekintsus  and  Sblthbbia  ;  and 
on  the  Thracian  Bosporus  was  the  important 
town  of  BTZAmTOH.  There  were  only  a  few 
Greek  settlements  on  the  sonthwest  coast  of 
the  Euxine ;  the  most  important  were  those  o: 
Apollokii,  Odbssus,  OALT.ATts,Taiii,  renowned 
as  the  place  of  Ovid's  banishment,  and  Istbia, 
near  the  southern  mouth  of  the  Danube.  The 
Thracians  are^satd  to  have  been  conquered  by 
Sesostris,  king  of  Egypt,  and  subsequently  to 
have  been  subdued  by  the  Teucrians  and  Mys- 
ians ;  bat  the  first  really  historical  fact  respecf- 
iog  them  is  their  subjugation  by  Megabazus,  the 

Ssneral  of  Darins.   After  the  Peratans  bad  been 
riven  oat  of  Europe  by  the  Greeks,  the  Thra- 
eiana  recovered  their  independence ;  and  at  th« 
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beginning  oftlie  Peloponnesian  war  almost  all  : 
the  Thracian  tribes  were  united  unJer  the  do- 
miniiin  of  Sitalcea,  king  of  the  Odrysac,  whose 
kingdom  extended  from  Abdera  to  the  Euxine 
and  the  innuih  of  the  Danube.  Id  the  third 
year  of  the  Peloponaesian  war  (fi.C.439},  Sital- 
ces,  who  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Athenians,  invaded  Macedonia  with  a  vast  army 
of  one  hundred  and  My  thousand  men,  but  was 
compelled,  by  the  failure  of  prorisions,  to  return 
home  after  i^emaining  in  Macedonia  thirty  days. 
Silalces  fell  in  battle  against  the  Triballi  in  434, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Seuthes,  who, 
during  a  long  reign,  raised  hie  kingdom  to  a 
height  of  power  and  prosperity  which  it  had 
never  previously  attained,  so  that  his  re^Iar 
revenues  amounted  to  the  annual  sum  or  four 
hundred  talents,  in  addition  to  contributions  of 

f;ol(]  and  silver  in  the  rorm  of  presents  to  a  near- 
/  cqoai  amount.  After  the  death  of  Seutbes, 
which  appears  to  have  hap[>ened  a  little  before 
the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  find  his 
powerful  kingdom  split  up  into  difierent  parts  ; 
and  when  Xenophon,  with  the  remains  of  the 
ten  thousand  Greeks,  arrived  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Asia,  another  Seutbes  applied  to  him 
for  assistance  to  reinstate  him  in  his  dominions. 
Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  re- 
duced the  greater  part  oTThrace;  andaftertbe 
death  of  AlexaDder,  the  country  fell  to  the  share 
of  Lystmachus.  It  subsequently  formed  a  part 
of  the  Macedonian  dominions,  but  ft  continued 
to  be  governed  by  its  native  princes,  and  was 
only  nominally  subject  to  the  Macedonian  mon- 
archs.  £ven  under  the  Romans  Thrace  was 
for  a  long  time  governed  by  its  own  chiefs,  and 
we  do  not  know  at  what  period  it  waa  made 
into  a  Roman  province. 

TuBAsii  Paths,  P.,  a  distinguished  Roman 
senator  and  Stoic  philosopher  in  the  reign  of 
Nero,  was  a  native  of  Patavium,  and  was  prob- 
ably born  soon  after  the  death  of  Augustus.  He 
appears  at  an  early  period  of  his  life  to  have 
made  the  younger  Cato  his  model,  of  whtwe  life 
he  wrote  an  account.  He  married  Arria,  the 
daughter  of  the  heroic  Arria,  who  showed  her 
husband  Cfficina  how  to  die  ;  and  his  wife  was 
worthy  of  her  mother  and  her  husband.  At  a 
later  period  he  gave  his  own  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  Helvidius  Prisons,  who  trod  closely  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  father-in-law.  After  in- 
curring the  hatred  of  Nero  by  the  ind^ndence 
of  his  character  and  the  fireedom  with  which 
he  expi^ssed  his  opinions,  he  was  condemned 
to  death  by  the  senate  by  command  of  the  em- 
peror, A.D,  66.  By  his  execution  and  that  of 
his  friend  Barea  Soranus,  Nero,  says  Tacitus, 
resolved  to  murder  Virtue  herself  The  pane- 
gyric  of  Thrases  was  written  by  Arftlenus  Rus- 
ticus,  who  was,  in  consequence,  put  to  death  by 
Domitian. 

[TnaAsnrs  (Gpaato^).  1.  A  Trojan  warrior, 
slain  by  Achilles. — 2.  A  soothsayer  of  Cyprus, 
who  told  Buftiris  that  by  sacrificing  a  stranger 
to  the  gods,  ho  would  cause  a  droBght  which  then 
prevailed  to  cease;  Buairia  tried  the  experi- 
ment with  the  seer  himself] 
•  TsRASTBCLtrs  (epaffiSroAoc)-  1.  Tyran*  of 
Miletus,  was  a  contemporary  of  Periander  and 
Alyattes,  the  king  of  I^dia.  He  was  intimate- 
T  connected  with  Thrasybulus.  The  story  of 
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the  mode  in  which  Thrasybulus  gave  his  iJtict 
to  Periander  as  to  the  best  means  of  settiring 
Ills  power,  is  given  under  Periandkr.— 2.  A  cel- 
ebrated Athenian,  son  of  Lycus.  He  waa  zeal- 
ously attached  tu  the  Athenian  democracy,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  overtttowing  the  oli- 
garchical government  of  the  Fnor  Hundred  in 
B  C.  411.  This  it  the  first  occasion  on  which 
he  is  mentioned ;  but  from  this  time  he  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  On 
the  establishment  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  at  Ath- 
ens he  was  Imuished,  and  was  living  in  exile  a< 
Thebes  when  the  rulers  of  Athens  were  perpe 
trating  their  excesaea  of  tyranny.  Being  aide# 
by  the  Thebans  with  arms  and  money.  Tie  ccd- 
lected  a  small  band,  and  seized  the  fu'rtress  ot 
Phyle.  He  next  marched  upon  the  Pineus 
which  fell  into  his  hands ;  and  from  this  plact 
he  carried  on  war  for  several  months  against 
the  Ten,  who  had  saeceeded.  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  eventually  be  obtained  possession  ot 
Athens,  and  restored  the  democracy,  403.  Id 
390  he  commanded  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the 
^gcan,  and  was  slain  by  the  inhabitants  of  As- 
pendus.  —  3.  Brother  of  Gelon  and  Hieron,  ty- 
rants of  Syracuse.  He  succeeded  Hieron  ia 
the  government  B.C.  467,  and  was  soon  after- 
ward expelled  by  the  Syracusans,  whom  be 
had  provoked  by  his  rapacity  and  cruelty.  He 
withdrew  to  Locri,  in  Italy,  and  there  ended 
his  days. 

Thbastdaub  (QpaffvSatot),  tyrant  of  Agrii^n 
tum,  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Theron,  B.C. 
47S.  Shortly  after  his  accession  he  was  defeat- 
ed by  Hieron  of  Syracuse,  and  the  Agrigenlinea 
immediately  took  advantage  of  diis  disaster  to 
expel  him  from  their  city.  He  made  bis  escape 
to  Greece,  but  was  arrested  at  Megara,  and  pub- 
licly executed. 

Tkrasyllus  or  Thrasylcs  {OpdavX^,  Qpu- 
av?.o{).    1.  An  Athenian,  who  actively  assisted 
Thrasybulus  in  opposing  the  oligarchical  revo- 
lution in  B.C.  411.   He  was  one  of  the  com- 
manders at  the  battle  of  Arginusc.  and  was 
among  the  six  generals  who  retnrued  to  Athens 
and  were  put  to  death,  406. — 3.  A  celebrated 
astrologer  at  Rhodes,  with  whom  Tiberias  be- 
came acquainted  during  his  residence  in  that 
island,  and  whom  he  ever  after  held  in  the  high-  | 
est  honor.    He  died  in  A.D.  36,  the  year  before  I 
Tiberius,  and  is  said  to  have  saved  the  lives  of  I 
many  persons  whom  Tiberius  would  otberwiae  I 
have  put  to  death,  by  falsely  predicting  for  tlus  i 
very  purpose  that  the  emperor  would  live  tea  ' 
years  longer.   The  son  of  this  Tlira^llOB  snc- 
ceeded  to  his  father's  skill,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  predicted  the  empire  to  Nero. 

THaAarHACuuB(dpaovaa;i:oc},a  native  of  Cbal- 
cedoD,  was  a  sophist,  ana  one  of  the  earliest  cul- 
tivators of  the  art  of  rhetoric.  He  was  a  can- 
temporary  of  Gorgias.  He  is  introduced  by 
Plato  as  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  Politia. 
and  is  referred  to  several  times  in  the  Phedrus 

Thbaeyhedbs  {Opaav/i^dtjt),  son  of  the  Pylian 
Nestor  and  Anaxibia,  accompanied  his  father  oo 
the  expedition  against  Troy,  and  returned  with 
.  him  to  Pylos. 

[Thbasyhklus  (^QpaaiM^oc),  in  the  Iliad 
charioteer  of  Sarpedon,  slain  by  Patroclus.] 

Tbrabthinus.    Yid.  Tbabihihos. 

{THBAVBTna  {QpaSarof,  Xen.,  or  OfiaurTo^ 
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Uod.),  a  cIlT  of  the  Acrorei  in  £Iis,  not  far  from 
the  borders  of  Arcadia.] 

[Thkia  (9pi'D),  a  village  (if  Attica,  from  which 
the  surrounding  district  was  called  Thrusius 
CAHpna  (t6  Qpiuatov  ntdlov),  a  part  of  the  Eleii- 
sinian  plain  extending  between  the  range  of 
.f^galens  and  Eleusts,  along  the  borders  of  the 
bay.  and  to  the  north  of  it,  aad  famed  for  ita 
fertaity.] 

ThmShIvii  (Bpovtov :  0p6pto(,  Opovirvc  :  now 
Romani).  the  chief  town  of  the  I..ocri  Epicne- 
midii,  on  the  River  Boagrius,  at  a  short  distance 
iron)  the  sea,  with  a  harbor  upon  the  coast. 

[TumifAEiA  {QpivoKia).    Vid.  Sicilia  ] 

[Thivum  {QpHov,  nearthe  modeTnAgvlinitza), 
a  city  in  Triphylia  in  Elis,  on  the  Alpheua,  near 
tbebDrdeTft*ofthe  Pylians,  corresponding  to  the 
later  Epitatiam.] 

l^ncTDlDEs  (QovKvdidn^)-  1.  An  Athenian 
statesman,  of  the  demus  Alopeee,  son  of  Mele- 
sias.  After  the  death  of  Cimon  in  B.C.  449, 
Thncydides  became  the  leader  of  the  aristocrat- 
ic party,  which  he  concentrated  and  more  thor- 
oughly organized  in  opposition  to  Pericles.  He 
was  ostracized  in  444,  thus  leaving  the  undis- 
Mited  political  ascendency  to  Pericles.  He  left 
two  eons,  Mclcsias  and  Stephanus ;  and  a  son 
)f  the  former  of  these,  named  Thucydides  after 
nis  grandfather,  was  a  pupil  of  Socrates. — 2. 
The  great  Athenian  historian,  of  the  demus  Hali- 
mus,  was  the  son  of  Olorns  or  Oroius  and  Heg- 
esipyle.  He  ia  aaid  to  have  been  connected 
with  the  fhmily  of  Cimon ;  and  we  know  that 
Miltiades,  the  conqueror  of  Marathon,  married 
Hegesrpyle,  the  daughter  of  a  Tbracian  king 
called  Olorus,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother 
of  Cimon ;  and  it  has  been  conjectured  with 
much  probability  that  the  mother  of  Thucydides 
was  a  prand-daughter  of  Mikiades  and  Hegesip- 
yle.  According  to  a  statement  of  Pamphila 
(vid.  Pamphila),  Thucydides  was  forty  years  of 
age  at  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  or  B.C.  431,  and  accordingly  he  was  born 
in  471.  There  is  a  story  in  Lucian  of  Herodo- 
tus having  read  his  History  at  the  Olympic 
games  to  the  assembled  Greeks ;  and  Suidas 
adds  that  Thucydides,  then  a  boy,  was  present, 
and  ahed  tears  of  emulation ;  a  presage  of  his 
nwn  future  historical  distinction.  But  this  cel- 
ebrated story  ought  probably  to  be  rejected  as 
a  fable.  Thucydides  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
structed in  oratory  by  Antiphon,  and  In  philoso- 
phy by  Anaxagoras ;  but  whether  these  state- 
ments are  to  ae  received  can  not  be  determin- 
ed. It  is  certain,  however,  that,  being  an  Athe- 
nian of  agoodbmily,  and  living  in  a  city  which 
was  the  centre  of  Greek  civilization,  he  must 
have  had  the  best  possible  education :  that  he 
was  a  man  of  great  ability  and  cultivated  un- 
derstanding his  work  clearly  shows.  He  in- 
forms us  that  be  possessed  gold  mines  in  that 
part  of  Thrace  which  is  opposite  to  the  island 
of  Thasos,  and  that  he  was  a  person  of  the 
greatest  influence  among  those  in  that  part  of 
Thrace.  This  property,  according  to  some  ac- 
eoonts,  he  bad  from  his  ancestors  :  according 
to  other  accounu,  he  married  a  rich  woman  of 
Scaptesyle,  and  received  them  as  a  portion  with 
her.  Thucydides  left  a  son  called  Timotheus ; 
and  a  daughter  also  is  mentioned,  who  is  said 
to  have  written  tlie  eighth  book  of  the  HiM:  ry 


of  Thucydides.  Thucydides  (ii.,  46)  was  one 
of  those  vrho  snflbred  from  the  great  plague 
of  Athens,  and  one  of  the  few  who  recovered. 
We  liave  no  trustworthy  evidence  of  Thucyd- 
ides having  distinguished  himself  as  an  ora- 
tor, though  it  is  not  unlikely  hat  he  did.  foi 
his  oratorical  talent  is  shown  by  the  speeclips 
that  he  has  inserted  in  bis  history.  He  was, 
however,  employed  in  a  military  capacity,  and 
he  was  in  command  of  an  Athenian  squadron 
of  seven  ships  at  Thasus,  B-C.  434,  when  £u 
cles,  who  commanded  in  Amphipolis,  sent  for 
his  assistance  against  Brasidas,  who  was  before 
that  town  with  an  army.  Brasidas,  fearing 
the  arrival  of  a  superior  force,  offered  favor- 
able terms  to  Amphipolis,  which  were  readily 
accepted,  for  there  were  few  Atbeniana  in  the 
place,  and  the  rest  did  not  wish  to  make  re- 
sistance. Thucydides  arrived  at  Eion,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Strymon,  on  the  evening  of  the 
same  day  on  which  Amphipolis  surrendered  ; 
and  though  he  was  too  late  to  save  Amphipolis. 
he  prevented  Eion  from  falling  into  the  hand 
of  the  enemy.  In  consequence  of  this  failure, 
Thucydides  became  an  exile,  probably  to  avoid 
a  severer  punishment ;  for  Cleon,  who  was  at 
this  time  in  great  favor  with  the  Athenians,  ap- 
pears to  have  excited  popular  suspicion  against 
him.  There  are  various  untrustworthy  ac- 
counts as  to  his  place  of  residence  during  his 
exile  i  but  we'may  conclude  that  he  could  not 
safely  reside  in  any  place  which  was  under 
Athenian  dominion,  and  aa  he  kept  his  eye  on 
the  events  of  the  war,  he  must  have  lived  in 
those  parts  which  belonged  to  the  Spartan  lU- 
liance.  His  own  words  certainly  imply  that, 
during  bis  exile,  he  spent  much  of  his  time 
either  in  the  Poloponoeaua  or  in  places  which 
were  under  Peloponnesian  influence  (r.,  S6) ; 
and  his  work  was  the  result  of  bis  own  experi- 
ence and  observations.  His  minnte  description 
of  Syracuse  and  the  neighborhood  leads  to  the 
probable  conclusion  that  he  was  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  localities;  and  if  he  visited 
Sicily,  it  is  probable  that  he  also  saw  some  parts 
of  Southern  Italy.  Thucydides  says  that  he 
lived  twenty  years  in  exile  (v.,  S6) ;  and  as  his 
exile  commenced  in  the  beginning  of  423,  he 
may  have  returned  to  Athens  in  the  beginning 
of  403,  about  the  time  when  Thrasybulus  liber- 
ated Athens.  Thticydides  is  said  to  have  been 
assassinated  at  Athens  sooa  after  his  return ; 
but  other  accounts  place  bis  death  in  Thrace 
There  is  a  general  agreement,  however,  among 
the  ancient  authorities  that  he  came  to  a  violent 
end.  His  death  can  not  be  placed  later  than  401. 
The  time  when  he  composed  bis  work  has  been 
a  matter  of  dispute.  He  informs  us  himself  that 
he  was  busy  in  collecting  materials  all  through 
the  war  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  (i.,  32), 
and,  of  course,  be  would  register  them  as  be  got 
them.  Plutarch  says  that  he  wrote  the  work  in 
Thrace ;  but  the  work,  in  the  shape  in  which  we 
have  it,  was  certainly  not  finished  until  after  the 
close  of  the  war,  and  he  was  probably  engaged 
upon  it  at  the  time  of  his  death.  A  question  has 
bsen  raised  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  eighth 
and  last  book  of  Thucydides,  which  breaks  off  in 
the  twenty-first  year  of  the  war  (411).  It  dif- 
fers from  all  the  other  books  m  containing  no 
speeches,  aud  it  baa  also  been  supposed  to  lis 
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nfe  ior  to  tlie  K-st  as  a  i>ier.e  of  ccimpoaition.  ] 
Accordingly,  several  ancient  criiics  supposed 
that  the  eighth  book  was  not  bj  Thucydides  : 
nonne  attributeJ  it  to  hie  daughter,  and  some  tc 
Xenopfaon  orTheopompos,  bmraase  hoth  of  them 
conttDoed  the  history.  The  words  with  which 
Xenophon's  HelUniea  eommence  {ftera  ii  ravra) 
may  chiefly  have  led  to  the  supposition  that  be 
waa  the  author,  for  his  work  is  made  to  appear 
18  a  continuation  of  that  of  Thucydides;  but 
this  argument  is  in  itself  of  little  weight ;  and 
besides,  both  the  style  of  the  eighth  book  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  Xenophon,  and  the  manner 
of  treating  the  subject,  for  the  division  of  the 
year  into  aummera  and  wiotera,  which  Thucyd- 
idea  has  ohseTved  in  hia  first  aereo  booka, 
is  continued  in  the  eighth,  but  is  not  observed 
by  Xenophon.  The  rhetorical  style  of  The- 
opompus,  which  was  the  chardcteristic  of  his 
writing,  renders  it  also  improbable  that  he  was 
the  author  of  the  eighth  book.  It  seems  the 
simplest  sappoaitna  to  consider  Thaeydldes 
himself  as  the  author  of  this  book,  since  he 
names  himself  as  the  anthor  twice  (viii.,  6, 60) ; 
but  it  is  probable  thst  he  had  not  the  opportuoi. 
ty  of  revising  it  with  the  same  care  as  the  lirst 
seven  books.  It  is  stated  by  an  ancient  wilter 
that  Xenophon  made  the  work  of  Thucydides 
keown,  which  may  be  true,  as  he  wrote  the  first 
two  books  of  his  HelUniea,  or  the  part  which 
now  ends  with  the  second  book)  for  the jnirpose 
of  completing  the  history.  The  work  of  Thucyd- 
ides, from  the  commenceroent  of  the  second 
book,  is  chronologically  divided  into  winters  and 
summers,  and  each  summer  and  winter  make  a 
year  (ii ,  1).  His  summer  comprises  the  time 
from  the  vernal  to  the  autumnal  equinox,  and 
the  winter  comprises  the  period  from  the  ao- 
tannsl  to  the  vernal  equinox.  The  division 
into  books  and  chapters  waa  probably  made  by 
the  Alexandrine  critics.  The  history  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  opens  the  second  book  of 
Thucydides,  and  the  first  is  introductory  to  the 
history.  He  begins  his  first  book  by  observ- 
ing that  the  Peloponnesian  war  was  the  most 
important  event  in  Grecian  history,  wbfch  he 
■hows  a  rapid  review  of  the  history  of  the 
Greeks  from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  {i.,  1-21).  After  his 
introductory  chapters  he  proceeds  to  explain 
the  alleged  grounds  and  causes  of  the  war :  the 
real  cause  was,  he  says,  the  Spartan  jealousy 
of  the  Athenian  power.  His  narrative  is  inter- 
rupted (0.  80-118),  after  ha  has  come  to  the 
time  when  the  LacedKmonians  resolved  on  war, 
by  a  digression  on  the  riscand  progress  of  the 
power  of  Athens ;  a  period  which  had  been 
either  omitted  by  other  writers,  or  treated  im- 
perfectly, and  with  little  regard  to  chronology, 
as  by  HeltaDtcns  in  his  Attic  history  (e.  97).  He 
lesmnes  his  narrative  (c  1 19)  with  4he  neaoti- 
■tions  that  preceded  the  war ;  bat  this  leads  to 
another  digression  of  some  length  on  the  trea- 
son of  Pausanias  (c.  1S8-134),  and  the  exile  of 
Themistoclea  {c.  135-138).  He  concludes  the 
book  with  the  speech  of  Pericles,  who  advised 
the  Athenians  to  refuse  the  demands  of  the  PeU 
oponnesians ;  and  bis  subject,  as  alrea^  ob- 
served, begins  with  the  second  hook.  A  history 
which  treats  of  so  many  events,  which  took 
plaoe  at  rMPote  spots,  could  only  be  written,  in 
eta 
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the  time  ofThucydides,byam8n  who  took  gre» 
pains  to  ascertain  facts  by  personal  ioquiiy.  It 
modern  times  facts  are  made  known  by  printing 
as  soon  as  they  occur ;  and  the  printeil  record* 
of  the  time,  newspapers  and  the  like,  are  oftea 
the  only  evidence  of  many  facta  which  become 
history.   When  we  know  the  careless  way  if 
which  facts  are  now  reported  and  recorded  b) 
very  incompetent  persons,  often  upon  very  indif 
ferent  and  hearsay  testimony,  and  compare  witt- 
such  records  the  pains  that  Thucydides  to<ik  tc 
ascertain  the  chief  events  of  a  war,  with  which  be 
was  contemporary,  in  which  he  took  a  share  as 
a  commander,  the  opportunities  which  bis  means 
allowed,  his  great  abilitiea,  and  serious,  earnest 
character,  it  is  a  fair  conclusion  that  we  have  a 
more  exact  history  of  a  long  eventful  period  hy 
Thucydides  than  we  have  of  any  peritKl  in  mod- 
ern history  equally  long  and  equally  eveottul. 
His  whole  work  shows  the  most  scrupulous  care 
and  diligence  in  ascertaining  facts ;  bis  strict 
attention  to  chronology,  and  the  importanoe  that 
he  attaches  to  it,  are  additional  proof  of  bis  his- 
torical accuracy.    His  narrative  is  brief  and 
concise :  it  generally  contains  bare  facts  rx- 
pressed  in  the  fewest  possible  words ;  and  when 
we  consider  what  pains  it  must  have  cost  him 
to  ascertain  these  facts,  we  admire  the  self- 
denial  of  a  writer  who  is  satisfied  with  giving 
facta  in  their  naked  brevity,  without  ornament, 
without  any  parade  of  his  personal  importance, 
and  of  the  trouble  that  his  matter  cost  him.  A 
single  chapter  must  sometimes  have  represent- 
ed the  labor  of  many  days  and  weeks.   Sudi  a 
principle  of  historical  composition  is  the  evi- 
dence  of  a  great  and  elevated  mind.    The  his- 
tory of  Thucydides  only  makes  an  octavo  voU 
ume  of  moderate  sixe;  many  a  modem  writer 
would  have  spun  it  out  to  a  dozen  volomeB,  and 
so  have  spoiled  it.   A  work  that  is  for  all  ages 
must  contain  much  in  little  compass.    He  sel- 
dom makea  reflections  in  the  course  of  his  nar 
rative:  occasionally  he  baa  a  chapter  of  politi 
cal  and  moral  observations,  animated  by  the 
keenest  perception  of  the  motives  of  action 
and  the  moral  character  of  man.  Many  of  hia 
speeches  are  political  essays,  or  materiab  for 
them  ;  they  ere  not  mere  imaginations  of  bis 
own  for  rhetorical  effect ;  they  contain  the  gen- 
eral sense  of  what  was  actually  delivered  as 
nearly  as  he  could  asceriain,  and  in  many  in- 
stances he  had  good  opportunities  of  knowing 
what  was  said,  for  he  beard  some  speeches  de- 
livered {i.,  SS).   Hia  opportunitiea,  his  talents, 
his  character,  and  his  subjeet,  all  coonbiiied  to 
produce  a  work  that  stands  alone,  and  in  its 
kind  has  neither  equal  nor  rival.   His  pictures 
are  sometimes  striking  and  tragic,  an  effect  pro- 
duced by  severe  simplicity  and  minute  particu- 
larity.  Such  is  the  description  of  the  plague 
of  Athens.    Such,  also,  is  the  incomparable  Eis- 
tory  of  the  Atbeoian  expedition  to  Sicily,  and 
its  melancholy  termination.   A  man  who  thinks 
profoundly  will  have  a  form  of  expression  whicb 
is  stamped  with  the  character  of  his  mind  ;  and 
the  style  of  Thucydides  is  accordingly  concise, 
vigorous,  and  energetic.   We  feel  that  all  the 
words  were  intended  to  have  a  meaning,  and 
have  a  meaning:  none  of  them  are  idle.  Tet 
he  is  sometimes  harah  and  obacure ;  and  prob- 
ably be  wfts  so,  even  to  his  own  coantiymca 
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Sojie  ot  his  sentences  are  very  inrolved,  and  | 

ine  connection  and  dependence  of  the  parts  are  ' 
often  difflcult  to  seize.  The  best  editions  of 
Thucydides  are  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1821,  3  vols. 
8vo;  by  Poppo,  Leipzig,  10  toIs.  8to,  1821- 
18J8,  of  which  tvro  volumes  are  filled  with  pro- 
legomena ;  Haack,  with  selections  from  the 
Greek  Scholia  and  short  notes,  Leipz.,  1820,  2 
Tols.  8to  ;  by  Gbller,  2  vols.  8to,  heipz.,  1826, 
[2d  edit.,  1836,  2  vols.  8vo] ;  by  Arnold,  3  vols. 
8vo,  Oxford.  1830-18S5,  [2d  edit,  Oxford,  1840- 
1942  ;  3d  edit.,  with  copious  indexes,  still  unfin- 
ished ;  by  Kriiger,  with  grammatical  and  brief 
explanatory  notes,  Berlin,  1846,  2  vols.  8vo; 
and  by  Poppo  (school  edit.),  with  brief  notes, 
Erftart  and  Gotha,  1843-1848,  still  incomplete.] 
Trulb  (Qov^n),  an  idand  in  the  northern 
,  (^rt  of  the  German  Ocean,  regarded  by  the  an- 
cients as  the  most  northerly  point  on  the  whole 
earth.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Fytheas,  the 
celebrated  Greek  navigator  of  Massilia,  who 
undertook  a  voyage  to  Britain  and  Tbule,  of 
which  be  gave  a  description  in  his  work  on  the 
Ocean.  All  subsequent  writers  who  speak  of 
Thttle  appear  to  have  taken  their  accounts  from 
that  of  Pytheas.  According  to  Pytheas,  Thule 
was  six  days'  sail  from  Britain ;  and  the  day 
and  night  there  were  each  six  months  long. 
He  farther  stated  that  in  Thule  and  those  dis- 
tant pai^  there  was  neither  earth,  sea,  nor  air, 
but  a  sort  of  mixture  of  all  these,  like  to  the 
mollusca,  in  which  the  earth,  and  the  sea,  and 
every  thing  else  were  suspended,  and  which 
ebuld  not  be  penetrated  either  by  land  or  by  sea. 
Many  modern  writers  suppose  the  Thule  of 
Pytheas  to  be  the  same  as  Iceland,  while  oth- 
ers regard  it  as  a  part  of  Norway.  The  Thule 
of  Ptolemy,  however,  lay  much  farther  to  the 
south,  and  should  prohably  be  identified  with 
the  largest  of  the  Shetland  Islands. 

ThukIi,  more  rarely  TbokIuh  (Qo^ptot,  Qoi- 
oiov '.  &oipio{,  Oovpievf,  Thurius,  Thurlnus : 
now  Terra  nuova),  a  Greek  city  in  Lucania, 
founded  B.C.  443,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Syfoaris,  which  had  been  destroyed  more  than 
sixty  years  before.  Vid.  Svbaris.  Itwasbuilt 
by  the  remains  of  the  population  of  Sybarie,  as- 
sisted by  colonists  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  but 
especially  from  Athens.  Among  these  colonists 
were  the  historian  Herodotus  and  the  orator 
Lysias,  the  latter  of  whom,  however,  was  only 
a  youth  at  the  time,  and  subsequently  returned 
to  Athena.  The  new  city,  from  which  the  re- 
mains of  the  Sybarites  were  soon  expelled, 
rapidly  attained  great  power  and  prosperity,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  important  Greek  towns 
in  the  south  of  Italy.  Thus  we  are  tqld  that 
the  Thurians  were  able  to  bring  fousteen  thon< 
sand  foot  soldiers  and  one  thousand  horse  into 
the  field  against  the  Lucanians.  In  the  Sam- 
Dite  wars  Tburii  received  a  Roman  garrison ; 
but  it  revelled  lo  Hannibal  in  the  second  Punic 
war.  The  Carthaginian  general,  however,  at  a 
later  time,  not  trusting  the  Thnrians,  plundered 
the  town,  and  removed  three  thousand  five 
Hundred  of  its  inhabitants  to  Croton.  The  Ro- 
mans aubsequently  sent  a  Latin  colony  to  Tbu- 
rii, and  changed  its  name  into  Copin;  bat  it 
continued  to  retain  its  OTiginal  name,  under 
which  it  is  mentioned  by  Caesar  in  the  civil  war 
mm  a  municipiom. 


]     [Thdrioo  Mono  (ro  Qoi^ot,  Spoc,  aocordinf 
!  to  Plutarch,  also  called  to  'Opddtrayjv  Apof),  a 
mountain  of  Bceotia,  south  of  Chtemnea,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Cephisus,  containing  the  sour- 
ces of  the  River  Morius.] 

[TRTjiHU  {Qva/ua),  a  strong  place  in  the  south 
of  Sicyonia,  on  the  borders  of  Phliasia,  and  an 
object  of  contention  between  the  two  states.] 

Thyamib  (Qva/iic :  now  Kalama),  a  river  in 
Eptrus,  forming  the  boundary  between  Thes- 
protia  and  the  district  of  Cestryna,  and  flowing 
into  the  sea  opposite  Corcyra  and  near  a  prcun- 
ontory  of  the  same  name. 
THviDKa.  Vid.  Thti.\. 
ThvIiidb  (Q^aitot),  a  mountain  in  Acamania, 
south  of  Argos  Amphilochieam. 

LThtXi^ra  (evdrei^  ru :  now  AihUaar,  with 
important  ruins),  a  considerable  city  in  the 
northern  part  of  Lydia,  near  Mysia,  on  the  River 
Lycus,  a  branch  of  the  Hyllus ;  according  to 
Strabo,  a  Macedonian  colony ;  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  or,  at  least,  greatly 
enlar^,  as  others  mration  an  earlier  plaoe  oh 
the  Bite  called  Petopia  and  Euhippe.  It  was 
celebrated  for  its  purple  dye,  but  atill  more  as 
an  early  seat  of  Christianity  and  one  of  the  sev- 
en churches  of  the  Apocalypse.] 

Thtestes  {Bvianj^),  son  of  Pelops  and  Hip- 
podamia,  was  the  brother  of  Atreus  and  the 
father  of  .£gisthba.  His  stoiy  is  given  under 
Atreus  ana  .faisTHUi. 

[Thvestiadkb  (6u(onaAfc)i  SOU  or  grandson 
of  Thyestes,  as  .fglsthiu  is  called  in  the  Odys- 
sey, &c.] 

Thyu  (Qvla),  a  daughter  of  Castalius  or  Ce- 
phisseua,  became  by  Apollo  the  mother  of  Del- 
pbus.  She  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  sac 
rifice  to  Bacchus  (Dionysus),  and  to  celebrate  or- 
gies in  his  honor.  From  her  the  Attic  women, 
who  went  yearly  to  Monnt  Parnassus  to  cele< 
brate  the  Dionysiac  orgies  with  the  Delphian 
Thyiades,  received  themselves  the  name  of 
ThtiIds*  or  Thtadeb.  This  word,  however, 
comes  from  -^vu,  and  properly  signifies  the 
raging  or  frantic  women. 

Thtjibba  (OiSfd^].  1.  A  city  of  the  Troad. 
north  of  Ilium  Yetus,  on  a  hill  by  the  side  of 
the  River  Tbyiibriits,  with  a  celebrated  teroplo 
of  Apollo,  who  derived  from  this  place  the  e|>i- 
thet  Tbymbrteus.  The  surrounding  plain  etill 
bears  the  same  name. — 2.  A  wooded  district  in 
Phrygia,  no  doubt  connected  with  Tbtmsridx. 

[Thymbradb  (Qv/iSpa^).  i.  Vid.  THTMBRii,  * 
No.  I.— 2.  A  Trojan  warrior,  slain  by  Diomedes.] 
TuTMBRiA  (Qi^iBpta),  s  place  in  Oaria,  on  the 
Meander,  four  stadia  east  of  M^,  with  a  Cha- 
ronium,  that  is,  a  cave  containing  mephitic  va- 
por. 

TuvMBRicK  {9v/i3pt<n> :  Tbymbriani),  a  small 
town  of  Phiygia,  ten  ]}arasang8  west  of  Tyrin* 
um,  with  the  so-called  fountain  of  Midas  (Xen., 
Anab..  l,  2). 

TmykbrIub  (evufpioc :  now  Tkimbrei),  a  river 
of  the  Troad,  falling  into  the  Scamander.  At 
the  present  day  it  m>ws  direct  into  the  Helles- 
pont; and,  on  this  and  other  grounds,  some 
doubt  whether  the  Tkimbrek  iethe  ancient  river. 

Tmuiht,  a  celebrated  mima  or  actress  in 
the  reign  of  Domitisn,  with  whom  she  was  a 

Cat  &vorite.  She  .^equently  acted  along  with 
inns 
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Thtmxtbs  (QvftalT^c  1.  Oneoftlie  elders  of 
Tvoy.  A  soothsayer  had  predicted  that  on  a 
sertain  day  a  boy  should  be  bom  by  vhomTroy 
should  be  destroyed.  On  that  day  Paris  was 
born  to  Priam,  and  Munippus  to  Thymeeles. 
Priam  ordered  Munippus  and  his  mother  Cylla 
to  be  killed.  Heuce  Virgil  (£r.,  ii.,  31)  repre- 
sents .£ncas  saying  thai  it  was  duubtAil  wlielh- 
er  Thymteles  advised  the  Trojans  to  draw  the 
p/ooden  horse  Into  the  city,  in  order  to  revenge 
liimseir. — fS.  A  Trojan  warrior,  accompanied 
^neasto  Italy,  and  was.there  slain  in  the  war 
n  ilh  Turnus.] 

TiivNi  {Qvvoi),  aThracian  people,  whose  orig- 
inal  abodes  were  near  Salmydessus,  but  who 
afterward  passed  over  into  Bithtnu. 

Thynia  {Qvvla).  1.  The  land  of  the  Thyni 
in  Thrace. — 2.  Another  name  for  Bithynu.^-S. 
Vid.  Thynui. 

THiNUs  orTHYMlA  [Qvvlac,  Qwla).  1.  (Now 
Inada),  a  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Thrace, 
northwest  of  Salmydessus,  with  a  town  of  the  ' 
same  name.— S.  (Now  Kirpe),  a  small  island  of 
the  Euxinc,  on  the  coast  uf  Bithynia,  near  the 
Promontorium  Calpe,  also  called  Apollonia  and 
I>aphnu8a. 

TavdNB  (Qvuvri),  the  name  of  Semele,  under  . 
which  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  fetched  her  from 
Hades,  and  introduced  her  among  the  immor- 
tals. Hence  Bacchus  (DionjnuB)  is  ateo  called 
Thyomeub.  Both  names  are  formed  from  ^veiv, 
"  to  be  inspired." 

Thyrka.  (Ovpea,  Ion.  Ovpt^ :  BvpearjK),  the 
chief  town  in  Cynuria,  tbe  district  on  the  bor- 
ders of  LacoDia  and  ArgoliSi  was  situated  upon 
a  height  on  the  bay  of  the  sea  caUed  after  it 
SiKus  TmfBSATis  (QvptaTVt  KoXirot).  It  was 
for  the  possession  of  Thyrea  that  the  celebra- 
ted battle  was  fought  between  the  three  hund- 
red Spartans  and  three  hundred  Argives.  Tbe 
erritoiy  of  Thyrea  was  called  Tuyreatis  (6v- 

TavBsiirs,  TisDBDS,  or  TOsdkds  iQvo6p6c : 
ruins  at  El-Jemm),  a  large  fortified  city  of  By- 
zacena,  northwest  of  the  promontory  Brach(^es 
(now  Ras  KapMidiah).  Under  the  Romans  it 
was  a  free  city.  It  was  here  that  the  Emperor 
Gordian  assumed  tbe  purple. 

TuYasAoiTjS  {Qvoaayirat),  a  people  of  Sar- 
matia  Asiatica,  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Fa- 
luB  Mtcotia. 

Thyssus  (Qvoaog  or  Otwooc),  a  town  of  Mace* 
.  donta,  on  the  peninsula  of  Acta. 

TiARAKTDB,  a  river  of  Si^ia  and  a  trttrataiy 
of  tbe  Danube. 

[TiASA  (Tiaua:  now  Macula),  a  small  river 
of  Laconia,  flowing  by  Sparta  into  the  Eurotas- 
Vid.  Spabta,  p.  8^,  a.] 

TiBAKiHi  or  TiBABi  {TtSapiiwd,  TiSapot,  a 
quiet  agricultural  people  on  the  northern  coast 
of  PontuB,  east  of  the  River  Iris. 

TiBBRiAS.  1.  {TtSepiuc :  TiSepttvc),  a  city  of 
Galilee,  on  the  southwestern  shore  of  the  Lake 
of  Tiberias,  built  by  Herod  Antipas  in  honor  of 
the  Emperor  Tiberius.  After  the  destruction 
of  Jenisalem  it  became  tbe  seat  of  the  Jewish 
Banhedrim.  Near  it  were  tbe  warm  baths  of 
Emmaus.— 2.  (T(%iar,  TJftvij  ij  TiSeptuv),  or 
GBKHisiBBT  {Tivvnaap^T,  I6up  Tevvijaup,  i)  Tev 
v^aapiT^fyt  also  the  Sba  o?  Galilse  {Jj  -daXaaea 
TakiAttiat),  in  the  Oid  Testament,  CEittn^- 
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BETH  (now  BoAr  Tubariyeh),  the  second  of  ttie 
three  lakes  in  Palestine  formed  by  the  coiiise 
of  the  Jordan.  Vid.  Jobdakks.  Its  length  is 
eleven  or  twelve  geographical  miles,  and  .'ts 
breadth  from  five  to  six.  It  lies  deep  among 
fertile  hills,  has  very  clear  and  sweet  water, 
and  ia  full  of  excellent  fish.  Its  surface  is  sev- 
en hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean.  In  tbe  time  of  our  Saviour  its 
shores  were  cover&d  with  populous  village^ 
but  they  are  now  almost  entirely  deserted.  Its 
eastero  coast  belon^d  lo  the  distru^  of  De- 
capolis  and  Gauloniiis. 

TiBBHiNns,  one  of  the  mythical  kings  of  Alba, 
son  of  Capetus,  and  father  of  Agrippa,  is  said  to 
have  been  drowned  in  crossing  the  River  Alba 
which  was  hence  called  Tiberis  after  him,  and 
of  which  he  became  tbe  guardiqp  god. 

TibkbiopSus  (Ti&}pu>^X({),  a  ci^  of  Great* 
Phrygia,  near  Eumenia. 

TiBERia,  also  TiBsrs,  Ttbris,  Tutbris,  A«- 
NiB  TiBERiNUB,  or  Simply  TiBSBiHiia  (now  Ti- 
ber or  Tivtre),  the  chief  river  in  Central  Italy, 
on  which  stood  the  city  of  Rome.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  orginally  called  Albula,  and  to  have 
received  tbe  name  of  Ti^ru  in  consequence  of 
'nberinua,  king  of  Alba,  having  been  drowned 
in  it.  It  has  been  supposed  that  AtbuU  was  the 
Latin  and  Tiberis  tbe  Etruscan  name  of  the  riv- 
er. The  Tiber  rises  from  two  springs  of  limpid 
water  in  the  Apennines,  near  Tiferrinm,  and 
flows  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  separating 
Etruria  from  Umbria,  the  land  of  the  Sabines, 
and  Latium.  After  flowing  about  one  hundred 
and  ten  miles  it  receives  the  Nar  (now  Ntra), 
and  from  its  confluence  with  this  river  its  reg-  i 
ular  navigation  begins.  Three  miles  above 
Rome,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  seventy  miles 
from  tbe  Kar,  it  receives  tbe  Anio  (now  Tcvt- 
rone),  and  from  this  point  becomes  a  river  of 
considerable  importance.  Within  the  walls  of 
Rome,  the  Tiber  ia  about  three  hundred  feet 
wide  and  from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet  deep. 
After  heavy  rains,  the  river  in  ancient  times,  as 
at  the  present  day,  frequently  overflowed  its 
banks,  and  did  considerable  mischief  to  the  low* 
er  parts  of  the  city.  (Hor.,  Cam.,  i.,  2.)  At 
Rome  th^  maritime  navigation  of  the  river  be- 
gins L  and  at  eighteen  mues  from  tbe  ci^,  and 
about  four  miles  from  tbe  coast,  it  divides  ini4) 
two  arms,  forming  an  island,  which  was  sacred 
to  Venus,  and  called  Insula  Sacra  (now  ImoU 
Sagra).  The  left  branch  of  the  river  runs  into 
the  sea  by  Ostia,  which  was  the  ancient  harbor 
of  Rome  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  accumula- 
tion of  sand  at  the  mouth  of  the  left  branch,  the 
tight  branch  was  widened  by  Trajan,  and  was 
made  the  regular  harbor  of  the  city,  under  tbe 
name  of  Toriu*  Jlomanu,  Portaf  AvguEti,  oi 
simply  Portui.  The  whole  length  of  the  Tiber, 
with  its  windings,  is  about  two  hundred  miles. 
The  waters  of  the  river  are  muddy  and  yello^v^ 
ish,  whence  it  is  frequently  called  by  the  Roman 
poets  Jlavut  Tiberi*.  The  poets  also  give  it 
the  epithets  oftS/rrhoiua  because  it  flowed  past 
Etruria  during  the  whole  of  its  course,  and  of 
Lydiui  because  the  Etruscans  are  said  to  have 
been  of  Lydian  origin. 

TibbrIus.  1 .  Emperor  of  Rome  A.D.  14-37 
His  full  name  was  Tibehids  Claudil-b  Nkbo 
C^BSAR    He  was  the  son  of  T.  Claudius  N«ro 
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and  ol  Livia,  and  was  born  on  the  l6th  of  Hth 

vemhor,  EC  43,  berore  his  mother  married  Au- 
gustus. Tib(;rius  was  tall  and  strongly  made, 
and  his  health  was  very  good.  His  face  was 
nandsome,  and  his  eyea  were  large.  He  was 
carefully  educated,  and  he  became  well  acquaint- 
e.d  with  Greek  and  Latin  Uteniture.  His  master 
in  ihetoric  waa  Tbeodorua  of  Qadara.  Though 
not  without  military  courage,  as  hia  life  shows, 
he  bad  a  great  limidity  of  character,  and  was 
of  a  jealous  and  suspicioiw  temper ;  and  these 
qualities  rendered  him  cruel  after  he  had  ac- 
quired power.   In  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 

fiarticularly,  he  indulged  his  lustful  propensities 
n  every  way  that  a  depraved  imagination  could 
suggest :  lust  and  cruelty  are  not  strangers. 
He  affected  a  regard  to  decency  and  to  exter- 
nals. He  was  the  prince  of  hypocritea;  and 
the  events  of  bis  reign  are  little  more  than  the 
exhibition  of  his  detestable  character.  In  B.C. 
1 1,  Augustas  compelled  Tiberius,  mucj)  against 
his  wiU,  to  divorce  his  wife  Vipsania  Agrip- 
pina,  and  to  many  Julia,  the  widow  of  Agnppa 
and  the  emperor's  dauj^ter,  with  whom  Tibe- 
rius, however,  did  not  long  live  in  harmony. 
Tiberius  was  thus  brought  into  still  closer  con- 
tact with  the  imperial  family ;  hut,  as  Csesar 
and  L.  Cesar,  tbe  grandsons  of  Augustus,  were 
still  living,  the  prospect  of  Tiberias  succeeding 
to  the  imperial  power  seemed  veiy  remote.  He 
was  empl(^ed  oy  Angostus  on  vhriona  military 
services.  In  20  he  was  sent  by  Augustus  to 
restore  Tigranes  to  the  throne  of  Armenia.  It 
was  during  this  campaign  tliat  Horace  address- 
ed one  of  bis  epistles  to  Julius  Floras  (i.,  IZ), 
who  waa  serving  under  Tiberius.  In  16,  Dru- 
808  and  his  brother  Tiberius  were  engaged  in 
warfare  with  the  Rsti,  and  the  exploits  of  the 
two  brothers  were  sung  by  Horace  (Carm.,  iv., 
4,  14).  In  13  Tiberius  was  consul  with  P. 
Quintilius  Varus.  In  1 L,  while  bis  brother  Dni- 
sus  was  fighting  against  tbe  Germans,  Tiberias 
conducted  the  war  a^nst  tbe  Dalmatians  and 
against  tbe  Pannonians.  Drosos  died  in  9, 
owing  to  a  lall  from  bis  horse.  On  the  news 
of  the  accident,  Tiberius  was  sent  by  Augustus 
to  Dmsos,  whom  be  found  jost  alive.  Tiberina 
returned  to  the  war  in  Germany,  and  crossed 
the  Rhine.  Id  7  be  waa  consul  a  second  time. 
In  6  he  obtained  the  tribunitia  potestas  for  five 
years,  but  during  this  year  he  retired,  with  the 
emperor's  permission,  to  Rhodes,  where  he  spent 
tbe  next  seven  yeais.  T^itus  says  that  his 
chief  reason  for  leaving  Rome  was  to  get  away 
from  bis  wife,  who  treated  him  with  contempt, 
and  whose  licentious  life  was  no  secret  to  her 
husband ;  probably,  too,  he  was  unwilling  to 
stay  at  Rome  when  the  grandsims  of  Augustus 
were  attaining  years  of  maturity,  for  there  was 
mutual  jealouOT^  between  them  and  Tiberius- 
He  returned  to  Rome  A.D.  3.  Be  was  relieved 
from  one  trouble  daring  bis  absence,  for  his 
wife  Julia  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Panda- 
taria  (B.C.  2),  and  he  never  saw  her  again. 
Afler  the  deaths  of  L-  Ctesar  <A.D.  2)  and  C. 
Csesar  (A.D.  4),  Augustas  adopted  "Tiberius, 
with  the  view  of  leaving  to  him  tbe  imperial 
power ;  and,  at  tbe  same  time,  he  required  Ti- 
berius to  adopt  Germanicas,  the  son  of  bis 
brother  Drasns,  thoogh  Tiberius  had  a  son  Dru- 
sus  by  his  wife  Vipsania.  From  the  year  of 


bis  adoptiou  to  tlie  death  of  Augustas,.  Tilierim 

was  in  command  of  tbe  Roman  armies,  though 
he  visited  Rome  several  times.  He  was  sent 
into  Germany  A.D.  4.  He  reduced  all  Ulyricuni 
to  subjection  A.D.  9 ;  and  in  A.D.  12  he  liad  Uie 
honor  of  a  triumph  at  Rome  for  his  German  an^ 
Dalmatian  victories.  On  the  death  (tf  Augus- 
tus at  Nola,  on  the  Idth  of  August,  A.D.  14> 
Tiberius,  who  was  on  his  way  to  lllyricam,  was 
immediately  summoned  home  by  liis  mother 
Livia.  He  took  the  imperial  power  without  any 
opposition,  aflecting  all  the  while  a  great  reluct- 
ance. He  began  his  reign  by  puUiqg  to  death 
Postumus  Agrippa,  the  surviving  grandson  of 
Augustus,  and  he  alleged  that  it  was  done  pur- 
suant to  the  command  of  the  late  emperor. 
When  he  felt  himself  snre  in  his  place,  be  be- 
gan to  exercise  bis  craft.  He  took  from  the 
popular  assembly  the  election  of  the  magistrates, 
and  transferred  it  to  tbe  senate.  The  news  of 
the  death  of  Augustus  roused  a  mutiny  among 
tbe  legions  in  Pannonia,  which  was  quelled  by 
Dnisus,  the  son  of  'Tiberias-  The  armies  on 
tbe  Rhine  under  Germanicas  showed  a  disposi- 
tion to  reject  Tiberius,  and,  if  Germanicus  had 
been  inclined  to  try  the  fortune  of  a  campaign, 
he  might  have  had  the  assistance  of  the  Ger- 
man armies  against  his  uncle.  But  Germani- 
cus restored  discipline  to  the  army  by  his  firm- 
ness, and  maintained  his  fidelity  to  the  new  em- 
peror. "Die  first  year  of  bis  reign  was  marked 
by  the  death  of  Julia,  whom  Augustus  had  re 
moved  from  Pandataria  to  Rhegium.  The  deatl 
of  Germanicus  in  the  East,  in  A.D.  19,  relievet 
Tiberius  from  all  fear  of  a  rival  claimant  to  the 
throne ;  and  it  was  believed  by  many  that  Gci- 
manicns  bad  been  poisoned  by  order  of  Tibe- 
rius. From  this  time  Tiberius  began  to  indulge 
with  less  restraint  in  his  love  of  tyranny,  and 
many  distinguished  senators  were  soon  put  to 
death  on  the  charge  of  treason  against  the  em- 
peror llcua  majeitat).  Notwithstanding  his  sua- 
picious  nature,  Tiberius  gave  hia  complete  con- 
fidence to  Sejanus,  who  for  many  years  pos- 
sessed the  real  government  of  the  state.  Tbu 
ambitioas  man  aimed  at  the'imperial  power- 
In  23,  Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius,  was  poisoned 
by  the  contrivance  of  Sejanas.  Three  years 
afterward  (26)  Tiberias  left  Rome  and  with- 
drew into  Campania.  He  never  returned  to  the 
city.  He  left  on  the  pretext  of  dedicating  tem- 
ples in  Campania,  hut  his  real  motives  were  his 
dislike  to  Rome,  where  be  beard  a  great  deal 
that  was  disagreeable  to  bim,  and  his  wish  to 
indulge  his  sensual  propensities  in  private.  In 
order  to  secure  still  greater  retirement,  he  took 
up  his  residence  (27)  in  the  island  of  Capres. 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  Campanian  coast 
The  death  of  Livia  (29),  tbe  emperor's  mother, 
released  Tiberius  from  one  cause  of  anxiety. 
He  had  ton^  been  tired  of  her  because  she  wish- 
ed to  exercise  authority,  and  one  object  in  leaT- 
ing  Rome  was  to  be  out  of  her  way.  Livin's 
death  gave  Sejanus  and  Tiberias  free  sco^e,  lor 
Tiberius  never  entirely  released  himself  irom  a 
kind  of  subjection  to  bis  mother,  and  Sejanu 
did  not  venture  to  attempt  the  overthrow  ot 
Livia's  influence.  Tbe  destruction  of  Agrip- 
pina  and  her  children  was  now  tbe  chief  pur- 
pose of  Sejanus  :  he  finally  got  from  the  tyran) 
(81)  the  reward  that  was  his  just  desert,  an  ig 
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nomintous  death.  Vid.  Sbjaviob.  The  death  of 
Sejanus  was  followed  by  the  executioa  of  his 
friends ;  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  Rome  continued  to  be  the  scene  of 
traffic  occurrences.  Tiberius  died  on  the  16tb 
of  March,  37,  at  the  villa  of  X^uculius,  in  Mlse- 
num.  He  was  seventy-eight  years  of  age,  and 
had  reigned  twenty-two  years.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Caius  (Caligula),  the  son  of  Gertnan- 
icns,  bat  he  had  himself  appointed  no  successor. 
Tiberius  did  not  die  a  natural  death.  It  was 
known  that  his  end  was  rapidly  approaching, 
and  having  had  a  fainting  fit,  he  was  supposed 
to  be  dead.  Thereupon  Caius  came  forth  and 
was  saluted  as  emperor ;  but  he  was  alarmed 
by  the  intelligence  that  Tiberias  bad  recovered 
and  catted  for  aoaething  to  eat.  Cains  was  so 
fl'ighteoed  that  he  did  not  tcnow  what  to  do ; 
out  Macro,  the  prefect  of  the  praetorians,  with 
more  presence  of  mind,  gave  orders  that  a  quan- 
tity of  clothes  should  be  thrown  on  Tiberius, 
and  that  he  should  be  left  alone.  In  the  time 
of  Tiberius  lived  Valerius  Maximus,  Velleius 
Taterculus,  Fhtedrus,  Fenestella,  and  Strabo; 
also  the  jurists  Massurius  Sabinus.  M.  Cocceius 
Narva,  and  others.  Tiberius  wrote  a  brief  com- 
mentary  of  his  own  life,  the  only  book  that  the 
Emperor  Domitian  studied :  Suetonius  made 
ase  of  it  for  his  life  of  Tiberius.  Tiberius  also 
wrote  Greek  poems,  and  a  lyric  poem  on  the 
death  of  L.  Cesar. — 2.  A  philosopher  and  soph- 
ist, of  unknown  time,  the  author  of  numerous 
works  on  grammur  and  rhetoric  One  of  his 
worica,  on  the  figures  In  the  orations  of  Demos- 
thenes {irepi  tOv  irapa  &i}fioaSivet  axtlf^f"*'),  is 
Still  extant,  and  has  been  published. 

TisIlis  (now  Hammam  MitkouUnJ),  a  town 
of  Numidia,  in  Northern  Africa,  on  the  road  from 
Cirta  to  Canbage,  with  warm  spring  called 
Aqan  Tibititanc 

TiBisccM,  a  town  of  Baeia  and  a  Koman  ma- 
nicipium  on  the  River  Tibiscus. 

TiniBCua  or  Tibissub,  probably  the  same  as 
the  Paxtbibcus  or  Pabthissus  (now  TkeUi},  a 
river  of  Dacia,  forming  the  western  boundary 
of  that  country,  rising  m  the  Monies  Carpates, 
and  falling  into  the  Danube. 

Tibcllvs,  Albics,  the  Roman  poet,  was  of 
equestrian  family.  The  date  of  his  birth  is  un- 
certain ;  but  he  died  young,  soon  after  Virgil. 
His  birth  is  therefore  placed  by  conjecture  B.C. 
54,  and  his  death  B.C.  18.  Of  his  youth  and 
education,  absolutely  nothing  is  known.  The 
estate  belonging  to  the  equestrian  ancestors  of 
TibuUus  was  at  Pedum,  between  Tibur  and 
Prsneste.  This  property,  like  that  of  the  other 
great  poets  of  the  day»  Virpl  and  Horace,  had 
been  either  entirely  or  partially  confiscated  dur- 
ing the  civil  wars ;  yet  Tibullus  retained  or  re- 
covered part  of  it,  and  spent  there  the  better 
portion  of  his  short,  but  peaceful  and  happy  life. 
His  great  patron  was  Messala,  whom  he  accom- 
panied in  31  into  Aquitania,  whither  Messala 
had  been  sent  by  Augustus  to  suppress  a  formi- 
dable insurrection  which  had  broken  out  in  this 
province.  Part  of  the  glory  of  the  Aquitanian 
eampaign,  which  Tibullus  celebrates  in  language 
of  unwonted  loftiness,  redounds,  according  to 
the  poet,  to  his  own  fame.  He  was  present  at 
ihft  battle  of  Atax  {Audt  in  Languedoc),  which 
broke  the  Aquitanian  rebellion.    In  the  follow- 


ing  year  (30),  Messala,  having  pacified  Gaul 
was  sent  into  tie  East.    Tibullna  set  out  in  his 
company,  but  was  taken  ill.  and  obliged  to  re- 
main in  Corcyra,  from  whence  be  returned  to 
Rome.    So  ceased  the  active  life  of  Tibullus  ; 
his  life  is  now  the  chronicle  of  his  poetry  and 
of  those  tender  passions  wh*ch  were  the  in- 
spiration of  bis  poetry.    The  first  object  of  hit 
attachment  is  celebrated  nnder  the  poetic  name 
of  Delia.   To  Delia^are  addressed  the  first  six 
elegies  of  the  first  book.   The  poet's  attach- 
ment to  Delia  had  begun  before  he  left  Rome 
for  Aquitania.   But  Delia  seems  to  have  been 
faithless  during  his  absence  from  Rome.  Oa 
his  return  from  Corcyra  be  found  her  ill,  and 
attended  her  with  a^ctiooate  Bolicitude  {Eleg:, 
h,  S),  and  hoped  to  induce  her  to  retire  with  him 
into  the  country.   But  first  a  richer  lover  a;»- 
pears  to  have  aupplanted  him  with  the  incoo- 
Btant  Dflia;  and  afterward  there  appears  a 
husban^in  his  way.  The  second  book  of  Ele- 
gies is  chiefly  devoted  to  a  new  mistress  named 
Nemesis.  Besides  these  two  mistresses  Tibal- 
lus  was- enamored  of  a  certain  Glycera.  He 
wrote  elegies  to  soften  that  cruel  beauty,  wbom 
there  seems  no  reason  to  confound  either  with 
Delia,  Uie  object  of  his  youthful  attachmenUor 
with  Nemesis.  Glycera,  however,  is  not  knows 
to  us  from  the  poetry  of  Tibullus,  but  from  the 
ode  of  Horace,  which  gently  reproves  him  fur 
dwelling  so  long  in  his  plaintive  elegies  oo  tbe 
pitiless  Glycera.  The  poetry  of  his  contempo- 
raries shows  Tibullus  90  a  gentle  and  singularly 
amiable  man.  To  Horace  especially  be  was  aa 
object  of  warm  attachment.   Besides  the  ode 
which  alludes  to  his  passion  for  Glycera  (Hot., 
Carm.,  l,  33),  the  epiatle  of  Horace  to  Tibullus 
gives  the  most  full  and  pleasing  view  of  bii 
poetical  retreat,  and  of  his  character :  it  is 
written  by  a  kindred  spirit.   Horace  does  hom- 
age to  that  perfect  purity  of  taste  which  distiit. 
guishea  tbe  poetry  of  TibuUus ;  he  takes  pride 
in  the  candid  but  ^vorabie  judgment  of  his  own 
satires.   The  time  of  Tibullus  be  sapposes  to 
be  shared  between  the  finishing  his  exquisite 
small  poems,  which  were  to  surpass  evea  tboM.- 
of  Cassias  of  Parma,  up  to  that  time  the  models 
of  that  kind  of  composition,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  the  country.   Tibullus  possessed,  accordiag 
to  his  friend's  notions,  all  the  blessings  of  liJe — 
a  competent  fortune,  favor  with  the  great,  fome, 
health  ;  and  be  seemed  to  know  how  to  enjoy 
all  those  blessings.   The  first  two  books  alone 
of  the  Elegies,  nnder  tbe  name  of  Tibullus,  are 
of  uodoul^ed  authenticity.  Tbe  third  k  t)^e 
work  of  another,  a  veiy  inferior  poet,  %1ietbci 
Irgdamiu  be  a  real  or  fictitiona  name  or  not. 
lliis  poet  was  macb  younger  than  TibuUus,  fbt 
he  was  bom  in  the  year  of  tbe  battle  of  Muiina. 
43.   The  hexameter  poem  on  Messala,  whkfa 
opens  the  fourth  book,  is  so  bad  that,  althongfa 
a  successful  elegiac  poet  may  have  failed  wbea 
he  attempted  epio  verse,  ii  can  not  well  be  as- 
cribed to  n  writer  of  the  exquisite  taste  of  Ti- 
bullus.  The  smaller  elegies  of  the  fourth  book 
have  all  the  inimitable  grace  and  simplicity  of 
Tibullus.   With  the  exception  of  the  tbirteeotfa 
(of  which  some  lines  are  hardly  surpassed  by 
Tibulias  himselO.  these  poems  relate  to  tbe  love 
of  a  certain  Sulpicia,  a  womaa  of  noble  birth, 
fur  Cerinthus,  the  real  or  fictitiona  name  of  a 
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DeauttAiI  youth.  Nor  is  there  any  improbability  ; 
in  supposing  that  Tibullos  may  bare  written 
elegies  in  the  name  or  by  the  desire  of  Salpieia. 
l(  Sulpicia  was  herself  thu  poetess,  she  ap- 
proached nearer  to  Tibullus  than  any  other 
writer  of  elegies.  The  first  book  of  Elegies 
alone  sterns  to  hare  been  published  daring  the 
author's  life,  probably  soon  after  the  triumph  of 
Messala  (S7j.  The  second  book  no  doobt  did 
Txtt  appear  till  after  the  death  of  Tibullas.  With 
it,  according  to  onr  conjecture,  may  have  been 
published  the  elegies  of  bis  imitator,  perhaps  bis 
I'riend  and  associate  in  the  society  of  Mesaala, 
Lygdamus  (if  that  be  a  real  name],  t.  e.,  the 
third  book ;  and  likewise  the  fourth,  made  up 
of  ^ems  belonging,  as  it  were,  to  ^is  Intimate 
society  of  Measwa,  the  Panegyric  by  some  name- 
less author,  which*  feeble  as  it  is,  seems  to  be 
of  that  age ;  the  poema  in  the  name  of  Salpieia, 
with  the  concludmg  one,  the  thirteenth,  a  frag- 
ment of  Tibullus  himself.  The  best  editions  of 
Tibullus  are  by  Lacbmann,  Berol,  1829,  and  by 
Disaen,  Gdttingen,  1836. 

TtBUR  (Tiburs,  pi.  Tiburtes,  Tibnrtlnus :  now 
Tieoli),  one  of  the  moat  ancient  towns  of  La- 
tium,  sixteen  miles  northeast  of  Rome,  situated 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill  (hence  called  by  Horace 
tupinum  Tibur),  on  the  led  bank  of  the  Anio, 
which  here  forms  a>magaificent  water-fall.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  built  by  the  Sic- 
uli,  and  to  have  afterward  passed  into  the  poa- 
Bcasion  of  the  Aborigines  and  Pelaagi.  Accord- 
'■ng  to  tradition,  it  deriTed  its  name  from  Hbnr- 
tuB,  son  of  CatiiluB,  who  emigrated  from  Greece 
with  Evander.  It  was  afterward  one  of  the 
chief  towns  of  the  Latin  league,  and  became 
subject  to  Rome  with  the  other  Latin  cities  on 
the  final  subjagation  ofLatium  in  B.C.  338.  Un- 
der the  Romans  Tibur  continiiBd  to  he  a  large 
and  flourishing  town,  since  the  aalnbrlty  and 
beautiful  scenery  of  the  place  led  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  Roman  nobles  to  build  here 
magnificent  villas.  Of  these  the  most  splendid 
was  the  villa  of  the  Emperor  Hadriao,  in  the 
extensive  remains  of  which  many  valuable  spec- 
imens of  ancient  art  have  been  discovered. 
Here  also  the  celebrated  Zenobia  lived  after 
adorning  the  triumph  of  her  conqueror  Aure- 
lian.  Horace  likewise  had  a  country  bouse 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Tibur  which  he  prefer- 
red to  all  his  other  residences.  The  deity  chief- 
ly worshipped  at  Tibur  was  Hercnles ;  and  in 
the  neighborhood  was  the  grove  and  temple  of 
the  Sibyl  Albunea,  whose  oracles  were  consult- 
ed from  the  most  ancient  times.  Vid.  Albv- 
HGA.  The  snrronnding  country  prodnced  ex- 
cellent olives,  and  also  contained  some  celebra- 
ted stone  quarries.  There  was  a  road  from 
Rome  leading  to  Tibar,  called  Via  Tiburlina, 
which  was  continued  from  the  town  under  the 
name  of  the  Via  Valeria,  past  Corfininm  to  Adria. 

Ticnis  or  Tbcitii.    Vid.  Tscok. 

TicniussA  {Ttixtovaaa),  a  fortreas  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Miletns. 

TiciHVH  (Ticinensis :  now  Pom),  a  town  of 
the  Lsevi,  or,  according  to  others,  of  the  Insu- 
bres,  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ticiuus.  It  was  subsequently  a  Roman  muni- 
cipium  ;  but  it  owed  its  greatness  to  the  Lom- 
bard kings,  who  made  it  the  cafital  of  their  do- 
minions. Tbe  Lombarda  gan  t  the  name  of 


Papia,  which  it  still  retains  und<.r  the  Miehllv 
changed  form  of  Pavia. 

TiciNUfl  (now  Te»n7u>),  an  important  river  m 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  rises  in  Mons  Adula,  and  after 
flowing  through  Lacus  Verbanus  (now  Ijogn 
Maggiort),  falls  into  the  Po  near  Ticinum.  It 
was  upon  the  bank  of  this  river  that  Hannibal 
eained  his  first  victory  over  the  Romans  ty  tb« 
defeat  of  P.  Scipio,  B.C.  218. 

TtPlTA,  a  mountain  in  Campania,  east  of  Ca- 
pua, near  which  the  Samnites  defeated  the  Cam- 
panians,  and  where  at  a  later  time  Sulla  gained 
a  victory  over  the  proconsul  Norbaous.  On  this 
mountain  there  was  a  temple  of  DianSi  and  also 
one  of  Jupiter  of  some  celebrity. 

TiFBBNDK.  1.  TtBBRiNDM  (Tifematcs  Tiber!" 
ni,  pi. :  now  Cilia  di  Cattello),  a  town  of  Um 
bria,  near  the  sources  of  the  River  Tiber, 
whence  its  surname,  and  upon  the  confines  of 
Etrnria.  Near  this  town  the  younger  Pliny  had 
a  villa. — 3.  Metaubeitsb  (Tiferoates  Metauren- 
ses :  now  S.  Angela  in  Vado),  a  town  in  Um- 
bria,  east  of  tbe  preceding,  on  the  River  Metau- 
rus,  whence  its  surname.— 3.  A  town  in  Sam- 
Dium,  on  the  River  Tifemua. 

TiFKRHVB  (now  Bifemo),  a  river  of  Samnium, 
rising  in  the  Apennines,  and  flowing  through 
the  country  of  the  Frentani  into  tbe  Adriatioi 

TioELLiNua  SoPHONiUB,  the  son  of  a  nativo 
of  Agrigentnm,  owed  his  rise  from  poverty  and 
obscurity  to  his  handsome  person  and  bis  un- 
scru^ons  character.  He  was  banished  to  Scyl* 
laoeom  in  Bruttii  (A.D-  39-40)  for  an  intrigue 
with  Agrippina  and  Julia  Livilla,  sisteis  of  Ca* 
ligula.  He  was  probably  among  the  exiles  re* 
stored  by  Agrippina,  after  she  became  empi^sa, 
since  early  in  Nero's  reign  he  was  again  in  fa- 
:  vor  at  court,  and  on  the  death  of  Bumis  (63) 
was  appointed  prntorian  prefect  jointly  with 
Fentns  Rufna.  Tigellinus  ministered  to  Nero's 
worst  passions,  and  of  all  his  favorites  was  tbe 
most  obnoxious  to  the  Roman  people.  He  in- 
flamed  his  jealousy  or  bis  avarice  against  the 
noblest  members  of  tbe  senate  and  the  most 
pliant  dependants  of  the  court.  In  65,  Tigelli- 
nus entertained  Nero  in  his  JEmilian  gardens 
with  a  sumptuous  profligacy  unsurpassed  even 
in  that  age,  and  in  the  same  yeanslwed  with 
bun  tbe  odium  of  burning  Rome,  since  the  con- 
flagration |iad  broken  out  on  tbe  scene  of  the 
banquet.  On  Nero's  fall  he  joined  with  Nym- 
phidius  Sabinus,  who  had  succeeded  Fonius 
Rufus  as  pnetorian  prefect,  in  transferring  the 
allegiance  of  the  soldiers  to  Galba.  Tbe  people 
clamorously  demanded  his  death.  During  the 
brief  reign  of  Galha  bis  life  was  spared,  but  on 
the  accession  of  Otho  he  was  compelled  to  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life. 

TlOELLlUB  HbRHSoeNEB.      Vid.  Hef  WOaEKSB. 

TiosiNBs  (Ttypavjjf),  kings  of  Armenia.  1. 
Reigned  B.C.  ^6-56  or  66.  He  united  uodei 
his  sway  not  only  all  Armenia,  but  several  of 
the  neighboring  provinces,  such  as  Atropatena 
and  Gordyene,  and  thus  raised  himself  to  a  de* 
gree  of  power  far  superior  to  that  enjoyed  I9 
any  of  his  predecessors.  He  assumed  the  pomp* 
ous  title  of  king  of  kings,  and  always  appeared 
in  public  accompanied  by  some  of  bis  tributary 
princes  as  attendants.  His  power  was  alB« 
greatly  atrengtbened  by  his  alliance  with  Mitb- 
radates  the  Great,  king  of  Pontus,  whose  daugb* 
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ter  uluopatfL  be  had  married  at  an  early  period  , 
of  bis  reign.    In  cunsequenceorthe  dissensions  ' 
in  the  Toyil  family  of  Syria,  Tigranes  was  en- 
abled in  83  to  make  himself  master  of  tbe  whole 
Syrian  i^iunarchy  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
aea.   He  vras  nuw  at  the  summit  of  bis  power, 
and  eontinaed  in  ttio  unJisiiuted  posseasion  of 
these  extensive  dominions  for  nearly  fourteen 
years.     At  ths  insli^s'.itin  of  Iiis  son-in-law 
Mithradatc?,  tie  invnih-il  Cappadocia  in  74,  and 
IS  aaiJ  to  have  carried  "off  into  captivity  no  less 
than  three  hundred  thousand  of  tbe  inhabit- 
ants, a  large  portion  of  whom  be  settled  in  bis 
newly-fuunded  capital  of  Tigranocerta.  Vid. 
TfQRAKocKRTA.    In  Other  respects  he  appears 
to  have  furnished  little  support  to  Mitbradates 
ID  his  war  against  tbe  Romans ;  but  when  the 
Romans  haughtily  demanded  from  him  tbe 
surrender  of  Mitbradates,  wbo  bad  taken  ref- 
uge in  his  dominions,  be  returned  a  peremp* 
tory  refiisal,  eceompHDied  with  an  express  dec- 
laration of  war.    Lucnllus  inTaded  Armenia 
in  69,  defeated  tbe  mighty  host  which  Tigranes 
led  against  him,  and  followed  up  his  victory 
by  tbe  c^ture  of  Tigranocerta.    In  tbe  ful< 
lowing  year  (68)  the  united  forces  of  Tigranes 
and  Mitbradates  were  again  defeated  by  Lu- 
culltls;  but  tbe  mutinous  disposition  of  the 
Roman  troops  prevented  Lucullus  from  gain* 
ing  any  further  advantages  over  tbe  Armenian 
king,  and  enabled  the  latter  not  only  to  regain 
his  dominions,  but  also  to  invade  Cappadocia. 
The  arrival  of  Pompey  (66)  soon  changed  the 
face  of  events.   Mitbradates,  after  his  final  de- 
feat by  Pompey,  once  more  threw  himself  upon 
tbe  wpport  of  bis  son-in-law;  but  Tigranes, 
who  stispected  htm  of  abetting  tbe  designs  of 
bis  BOD  Tigranes,  wbo  bad  relwlled  against  his 
lather,  refused  to  receive  him,  while  he  himself 
bastened  to  make  overtures  of  submission  to 
Pompey.   That  general  had  already  advanced 
into  the  heart  of  Armenia  nader  the  guidance 
of  the  young  Tigranes,  when  the  old  king  re- 
paired in  person  to  the  Roman  oamp,  and,  pre- 
sentiag  himself  as  a  snppliaat  before  Pompey, 
laid  his  tiara  at  his  feet.   By  this  act  of  humili- 
ation he  at  once  conciliated  the  favor  of  the  con- 
queror, wbo  treated  him  in  a  friendly  manner, 
and  left  bim  in  possession  of  Armenia  Proper 
with  tbe  title  of  king,  depriving  him  odiy  of  the 
provinces  of  Sophene  and  Gordyene,  which  he 
erected  into  a  separate  kingdom  for  bis  son  Ti- 
granes. Tbe  elder  monarch  was  so  oveijoyed  at 
obtaining  these  unexpectedly  favorable  terms, 
that  he  not  only  paid  the  sum  of  six  thousand 
talents  demanded  by  Pompey,  but  added  a  large 
sum  as  a  donation  to  his  army,  and  continued 
ever  after  the  steadfast  friend  of  the  Roman  gen- 
eral.   He  died  in  56  or  56,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Artavasdes. — 3.  Son  of  Artavasdes, 
and  grandson  of  tbe  preceding.   Be  was  living 
an  exile  at  Rome,  when  a  party  of  his  country- 
men, discontented  with  the  rule  of  his  elder 
brother,  Artaxias,  sent  to  request  that  he  should 
be  placed  on  the  throne.   To  this  Augustus  as- 
sented, and  Tiberius  was  charged  with  the  duty 
of  accomplishing  it,  a  task  which  he  effected 
apparently  without  opposition  (B.C.SOj. 

TiaitAKDCEaTA  {rd  TiypavoKtpra  and  4  Tiyp., 
>.  (.,  in  Armenian,  the  City  of  Tigranes:  ruins 
at  Strt),  the  later  capital  of  Armenia,  boUt  bv 
RM 


Tigranes  on  a  height  by  the  River  XiccpbornUa 
in  the  valley  between  Mounts  Masius  and  Ni 
phated.  It  was  strongly  fortified,  and  peopled 
chiefly  with  Macedonians  and  Greeks,  forcibly 
removed  from  Cappadocia  andCilicia;  bat,aftet 
the  defeat  of  Tigranes  by  Lucullus  anier  iu 
walla,  these  people  were  permitted  to  return  to 
their  homes.  The  city  was,  at  the  same  time, 
partially  destroyed  ;  but  it  still  remained  a  cvu- 
siderable  place' 

TioRis,  generally  -idos  and  -is  (6  Tiyptc,  gen 
erally  Tiypidoc  and  Tiypiot,  also  Tiypi]^.  gener- 
ally TiyptjTos:  now  Tigru),  a  great  river  of 
Western  Asia,  rises  from  several  sources  oo  the 
southern  side  of  that  part  of  the  Taurus  chaia 
called  Niphates,  in  Armenia,  and  flows  sooth- 
east,  first  through  the  narrow  valley  between 
Mount  Masius  and  tbe  prolongation  of  Mount 
Niphates,  and  then  tbrougli  the  great  plain  which 
is  bounded  on  tbe  east  by  tbe  last-named  chain, 
till  it  falls  into  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gnlf, 
after  receiving  the  Euphrates  from  tbe  wesL 
(Compare  Edphrates.)  Its  other  chief  tribu- 
taries, all  falling  into  its  eastern  aide,  were  the 
NicBPHoates  or  Cehtxites,  the  Lrcus,  tbe  Ca- 
PSDS,  the  pHrscDs,  the  Gorqos,  Sillas,  or  De- 
las,  the  Gyndes,  and  the  Choasprs.  It  divided 
Assyria  and  Susiana  on  the  east,  from  Mest^io- 
tamia  and  Babylonia,  and  (at  its  mootb)  Arabia, 
on  the  west.  The  name  is  sometimes  applied  ■ 
to  the  pAst-notis. 

TiGoaiwt,  a  tribe  of  the  Helvetii,  who  joined 
tbe  Cimbri  in  invading  the  country  of  the  AUo- 
broges  in  Gaul,  where  they  defeated  tbe  consul 
L.  Cassius  Longinua,  B.C.  107.  They  formed 
in  the  time  of  Cnaar  the  most  important  of  tbe 
four  caatons  (pa^)  into  which  the  Helvetii  were 
divided.  It  was  peitaps  from  this  people  that 
tbe  town  of  Tigurum  (now  Ztriek)  derived  ita 
name,  though  this  name  does  Dot  oeeor  Jd  any 
ancient  writer. 

TiLPHVBiUH  (TiX^avatov,  TiX^oiaatov,  Dor. 
TiJi^uaaiov :  Ti^oiatoc,  Dor.  Hi^uaut(),  a  town 
ID  Bceotia,  situated  npOD  a  mountaia  of  the 
same  name,  south  of  Lake  Copais,  and  betweeo 
Coronea  and  Haliartus.  It  derived  its  name 
from  tbe  fountain  Tilphiisa,  which  was  sacred 
to  Apollo,  and  where  Tiresias  is  said  to  have 
been  buried. 

TiMADs  (Vifiaioi).  1.  I^be  historian,  was  the 
son  of  Andromachus,  tyrant  of  TauromeDiutn, 
in  Sicily.  Timsas  attained  tbe  age  of  nioety- 
six ;  and  though  we  do  not  know  tbe  exam  date 
either  of  bis  birth  or  death,  we  can  not  be  lai 
wrong  in  placing  his  birth  in  B.C.  863,  acd  hia 
death  in  S56.  Timsas  received  instroctioo 
from  Fbiliscns,  tbe  Milesian,  a  disciirie  of  Isoc- 
rates  ;  but  we  have  no  further  particulars  of 
his  life,  except  that  he  was  banished  from  Sicily 
by  Agathocles,  and  passed  his  exile  at  Athens, 
where  he  bad  lived  fifty  years  when  be  wrote 
tbe  thirty-fourth  took  of  hia  bistoiT-  The  great 
work  of  Timseus  was  a  history  of  Sicily  from 
the  earliest  times  to  S64,  in  which  3rear  Poly  bius 
commences  tbe  introduction  to  bis  work.  This 
history  was  one  of  great  extent.  We  have  a 
quotation  from  tbe  Uirty-wgfath  bo(4c,  and  there 
were  probably  many  books  after  this.  Tbe  rala  e 
and  authority  of  Timseus  as  an  historian  hare 
been  most  vehemently  attacked  by  Polybius  to 
many  parts  of  his  Tpik.   Most  of  the  chai^gee 
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of  Polybins  appear  to  have  been  well  foanded ; 

but  tie  haa  nut  only  omitted  to  mention  some 
oftlie  peculiar  excellences  of  Timteua,  but  has 
even  regarded  these  excellences  as  deserving 
the  severest  censure.    Tlma  it  was  one  of  the 
great  merits  of  Timazus,  fur  which  he  is  loudly 
denounced  by  Polybioa,  uiat  he  attempted  to 
give  the  mytLs  in  their  simplest  and  most  gen- 
uine form,  as  related  by  the  most  ancient  writ- 
ers.  Timnus,  also,  collected  the  materials  of 
his  history  with  the  greatest  diligence  and  care, 
a  fact  which  even  Pulybius  is  obliged  to  admit. 
He  likewise  paid  very  great  attention  to  chro- 
nology,  and  was  the  tot  writer  who  introduced 
the  practice  or  recording  events  by  Olympiads, 
which  was  adopted  by  almost  all  subsequent 
writers  of  Greek  history.   The  fragments  of 
Timseus  have  been  collected  by  Goller,  in  his 
De  Siluet  Oripine  Syracwarum,  Lips.,  1818,  and 
by  Car.  and  Theod.  Miiiler,  in  the  Fragmenla 
Hiilorie.  Grac.,  Paris,  1841.  — 3.  Of  Locri,  in 
Italy,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  is  said  to  have 
been  a  teacher  of  Plato.   There  is  an  extant 
work,  bearing  his  name,  written  in  the  Doric 
dialect,  and  entitled  ntpl  -^vxHg  Kouftov  koi  ^itfioc^ 
but  its  genuineness  is  very  doubtful,  and  it  is 
in  all  probability  nothing  more  than  an  abridg- 
ment of  Plato's  dialogue  of  Timattt.   The  best 
edition  is  by  Gelder,  Leyden,  1838.  —  3.  The 
Sophist,  wrote  a  Lexicon  to  Hato,  addressed  to 
a  certain  Qentianas,  which  is  still  extant  The 
time  at  which  he  lived  is  quite  uncertain.  He 
is  nsaally  placed  in  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  which  produced  so  many  ardent 
admirers  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  such  as 
Porphyry,  Longious,  Plotinaa,  dec.   The  Lexi- 
con is  TBiy  brief,  and  bears  the  title  Ti/uu'ov 
ruv  ToU  UXdruvoc  Xefeuv.   It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  work  has  received  several  inter- 
polations, especially  in  explanations  of  words 
occurring  in  Herodotus.    Bat  it  is  one  of  great 
value,  and  the  explanations  of  words  are  some 
of  the  very  best  which  have  come  down  to  us* 
from  the  ancient  grammarians-  It  has  been  ed- 
ited by  RuhDken,Ijeyden,  1754,  and  again,  Ley- 
den, 1789 ;  and  by  Koch,  Leipzig,  1828  and  1833. 

TnfAOBKis  (Tifiay(v7is),  a  rhetorician  and  a 
historian,  was  a  native  of  Alexandrea,  from 
which  place  he  was  carried  as  a  prisoner  to 
Home,  where  he  was  Uril  emplgyed  as  a  slave 
in  menial  offices,  but  being  liberated  by  Faustus 
Sulla,  the  son  of  the  dictator,  he  o[>ened  a  school 
of  rhetoric,  in  wtdcb  he  taaght  with  great  suc- 
cess. (Comp.  Hor.,  Ep.,  1, 18, 15.)  The  Em- 
peror Augustus  induced  him  to  write  a  history 
of  his  exploits;  but  having  offended  Aoguatna 
by  sarcastic  remarks  upon  his  family,  he  was 
forbidden  the  palace  ;  whereupon  he  burned  bis 
historical  works,  gave  up  bis  rhetorical  school, 
and  retired  from  Rome  to  the  house  of  his 
friend  Asinins  Pollio  at  Tuacalum.  He  after- 
ward went  to  the  East,  and  died  at  Dabanum  in 
Mesopotadia. 

[TiMAOKNiDABCTt^oymJaf  or-/dj;f).aTheban, 
son  of  Herpys,  advised  Mardonius  in  his  ir.va- 
sion  of  Greece  to  occupy  the  passes  of  Mount 
Citbaeron,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  re-enforcements 
and  supplies  that  were  coming  through  them  to 
the  Greeks.  After  the  battle  of  Platse,  his  snr- 
lender  (with  that  of  the  other  Ttieban  traitors 
tn  the  national  cause)  was  demanded,  and  he 


was  finally  given  up  at  his  own  instigatioiL 
But  instead  of  a  trial,  which  he  had  expected, 
he  was  sent  with  the  other  culprils  to  riorintli 
by  Pauaaoias,  and  there  put  to  death.] 

TiKAMTHEa  iTi/Mvdiit),  a  celebrated  Greek 
painter  at  Sicyon,  contemporary  with  Zeuxis 
and  Parrhasios,  about  B-C  400.  The  mastei^ 
piece  of  Timaothes  was  bis  celebrated  picture 
of  the  sacriSce  of  Iphigenia,  in  which  Agamem- 
non was  painted  witli  his  face  hidd'>n  in  his 
mantle.  The  ancient  critics  tell  ns  that  the 
picture  showed  [phigenia  standing  by  the  altar, 
surrounded,  among  the  assistants,  by  Catchas^ 
whose  prophetic  voice  bad  demanded  her  sacri- 
fice, and  whose  band  was  about  to  cnnplete  it ; 
Ulysses,  who  had  brought  her  from  her  home, 
and  Menelaus,  her  father's  brother,  all  manifest- 
ing different  degrees  of  grief,  so  that,  when  the 
artist  had  painted  the  sorrow  of  Calchas,  and 
the  deeper  sorrow  of  Ulysses,  and  had  added  all 
his  powers  to  express  the  woe  of  Menelana,  his 
resources.were  exhausted,  and,  unable  to  give 
a  powerful  expression  to  the  agony  of  the  father, 
he  covered  his  head  with  a  veil.  But  this  is 
clearly  not  the  reason  why  Timanthea  hid  the 
face  of  Agamemnon.  The  critics  ascribe  to 
impotence  what  was  the  forbearance  of  judg- 
ment. Timanthes  felt  like  a  father  :  he  did  not 
hide  the  face  of  Agamemnon  because  it  was 
beyond  the  possibility,  but  because  it  was  be- 
yond the  dignity  of  expression.  If  be  made 
Agamemnon  bear  his  calamity  as  a  man,  he 
made  him  also  feel  it  as  a  man.  It  became  the 
leader  of  Greece  to  sanction  the  ceromony  with 
bis  preseoce,  but  it  did  not  become  the  father  to 
see  bis  daughter  beneath  the  dagger's  point. 

[TiaAsioii(T^^toi>)t  aDardaniao,  served  an* 
der  Clearcbos  in  Asia,  and  afterward  joined  the 
expedition  of  the  younger  Cyrus  against  Arto- 
xerxes.  After,  the  arrest  and  murder  of  the 
generals  by  Tiasapbemes,  Timasion  was  chosen 
m  the  place  of  Clearcbus,  and  be  and  Xenopbon, 
as  the  youngest,  had  command  of  the  roar. 
When  the  army  had  reached  Cotyora,  he  en- 
deavored to  extort  money  as  well  as  the  means 
of  conveyance  from  some  of  the  neighboring 
cities  by  the  report  of  Xenoi^on's  intention  to 
found  a  city  in  Pontus,  but  was  foiled  by  Xen- 
ophon's  refusing  to  lend  himself  to  his  designs, 
Timasion,  in  the  subsequent  movements,  contin* 
ued  with  Xenophon  until  they  crossed  over  into 
Europe,  and  also  entered  with  him  into  the  serr* 
ice  of  Sentlies.  After  this  be  probably  return- 
ed to  Asia  with  the  army,  when  it  entered  the 
Spartan  service  under  Thimbron.l 

TiMivD*  (now  Timavo),  a  small  riTer  in  (hs 
north  of  Italy,  forming  the  boundary  between 
Istria  and  Venetia,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus 
Tergestinus  in  the  Adriatic,  ^tween  Tergeste 
and  Aquileia.  This  river  is  frequently  cele- 
brated by  the  poets  and  other  ancient  writers, 
who  speak  of  its  numerous  sources,  its  lako, 
and  its  subterraneous  passage  ;  but  these  ac- 
counts seem,  to  a  great  extent,  fabulous. 

[TiMESiAS  (Tt^n'oc),  or  TiMsaiua  (T^vtof), 
of  Cla2omeoee,  was  the  first  founder  of  thd  col- 
ony of  Abdera  in  Thrace.  He  was  expelled 
the  Tbraclans,  but  was  aAerward  worshipped 
as  a  hero  at  Abdera  by  the  Teinns,  who  found- 
ed  a  second  colony  at  that  place  ] 

rTiHxsiTHiTs  (Twqoi&eof),  a  Trapezuntiaii 
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pwxcnv  3  of  the  Moasynceoi,  sent  by  the  Oieeks 
SDder  XenophoD  to  treat  with  the  MossyniBci 
about  a  passage  through  their  territory:  in  an 
intervie  w  between  the  magistrate*  of  tbe  Mos- 
syncsci  and  the  Greek  genenls,Tinie8itbeiu  act- 
ed as  interpreter.] 

TtHOCLEt  {TiftoK^r),  a  distinguished  Athe- 
nian comic  poet  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  who 
lived  at  a  period  when  the  revival  of  political 
energy,  in  consequence  of  the  encroachments 
af  Philip,  restored  to  tbe  Middle  Comedy  much 
tf  tbe  vigor  and  real  aim  of  the  Old.  He  is  con- 
tpicuous  for  the  freedom  with  which  he  dis- 
cussed public  men  and  meaaurea,  as  well  as  for 
the  number  of  hia  dramas  and  the  purity  of  his 
style.  He  flourished  from  about  the  middle  of 
tlie  fourth  century  B.C.  till  after  324,  so  that  at 
the  beginning  of  bis  career  he  was  in  part  con- 
temporary with  Antiphanes,  and  at  the  end  of 
It  with  Menander.  [Tbe  fragments  of  his  Com- 
edies are  edited  by  Meineke  in  tbe  Cemie.  Orac. 
Fragm  .,  vol.  ii.,  798-811,  edit  minor]  • 

[TiuocRATKa  iJifMKpdnK)'  1-  A  Lacedemo- 
nian, one  of  the  three  counaellora  sent  to  assist 
Cnemus  aficr  his  first  defeat  by  Phormion  in 
the  Corinthian  Gulf  in  B.C.  429.  In  the  second 
battle  there,  slionty  after,  Timocratea  having 
bad  the  Teasel,  on  board  which  he  himself  was, 
aunk  by  an  Athenian  galley,  slew  himself,  and 
bis  body  was  washed  into  the  harbor  of  Nanpao- 
tns. — S.  An  Athenian,  was  one  of  tbe  commis- 
sioners for  concluding  the  fifty  years'  tnioe  be- 
tween Athens  and  Sparta  in  B.C.  421,  and  also 
the  separate  treaty  between  these  states  in  the 
same  year.— 9.  An  Athenian,  in  B.C.  406,  was 
.  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  be- 
fore which  tbe  generals  wbo  had  conqoeied  at 
ArginuBss  gave  in  their  aeeoant.  (Periiaps  the 
same  as  No.  2.) — 4.  A  Rhodian,  who  was  sent 
into  Greece  by  tbe  satrap  Tithraustes  in  B.C. 
895,  taking  with  him  fifty  talents  wherewith  to 
bribe  tbe  leading  men  in  the  several  states  to 
excite  a  war  against  Sparta  at  home,  and  so  to 
compel  the  return  of  Agesilaua  from  his  vie- 
forious  career  in  Ana.  Plataroh  calls  bun  Her* 
mocrates. — 6.  A  Lacedsmonian,  was  one  of  the 
ambassadors  who  were  sent  to  Athens  in  B.C. 
369  to  settle  the  terms  of  alliance  between  the 
Athenians  and  the  Spartans. — 6.  A  Syracusan, 
who  commanded  a  squadron  of  twelve  galleys 
■eat -by  DionyaiQa  Uie  younger  to  tbe  aid  of 
Sparta  in  B.C.  366.  Tbe  arrival  of  this  force 
enabled  the  Spartans  to  reduce  Sellasia,  which 
had  revolted  from  them.] 

TiuocKioN  (yuionpiav),  of  Rhodes,  a  lyric 
poet,  celebrated  for  the  bitter  and  pugnacious 
spirit  of  his  works,  and  especially  for  bis  attacks' 
on  Themistocles  and  Simonidea.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  lalyeus  in  Rhodes,  whence  he  was  ban- 
i^d  on  tbe  then  common  charge  of  an  inclina- 
tlon  toward  Persia  (fiti^taftot) ;  and  in  this  ban- 
ishment he  was  left  neglected  by  Themistocles, 
who  had  formerly  been  bis  friend,  and  his  con- 
nection by  the  ties  of  hospitality,  Timocreon 
was  still  SourishinE  after  B.C.  471,  since  one 
of  hia  poems,  of  which  we  have  a  fragment, 
was  an  attack  upon  Themistocles  after  the  exile 
of  the  latter.  It  appears  that  Timocreon  was 
•  man  of  prodigious  strength,  which  he  sustain- 
ed by  great  voracity. 

TiMiuton  (TuwA/ttvi,  son  of  Ttmodemos  or 
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Timcnetos  and  Demariste,  belon^d  to  one  in 
the  noblest  families  at  Corinth.  His  carl;  life 
was  stained  by  a  dreadful  deed  uf  blood  We 
are  told  that  so  ardent  was  his  love  of  libenr. 
that  when  his  brother  Timopbanea  eodeaTurid 
to  make  himself  tyrant  of  their  native  cit;,Tj- 
moleon  tnurdered  bim  rather  than  allow  bim  to 
destroy  the  liberty  of  the  state.  The  mnrder 
was  perpetrated  just  before  an  embassy  arrivn 
from  several  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily,  beg- 
ging ttie  Corinthians  to  send  assistance  lothc 
island,  which  was  distracted  by  internal  imta- 
sions,  and  was  expecting  an  invasion  or  iIm 
Carthaginians.  It  is  said  that  the  Corinibiaiu 
were  at  the  very  moment  of  the  arrival  of  tke 
Sicilians  deliberating  respecting  Timoleon's  act, 
and  had  not  come  to  any  decision  respecting  » ; 
and  that  they  avoided  the  difficulty  of  a  dcrijioii 
by  appointing  him  to  tbe  command  of  the  Sicil- 
ian expedition,  with  the  singular  provision,  that 
if  he  cotiducted  himself  justly  in  the  comiiiaDd, 
they  would  regard  bim  as  a  tyrannicide,  iiid 
honor  him  accordingly ;  but  if  othervisc,  thej 
would  punish  him  as  a  fratricide.  To  vhatetei 
causes  Timoleon  owed  his  sppointment,  bis « 
traordinary  success  more  than  justified  the  dif- 
fidence which  bad  been  reposed  in  him.  H.> 
bistoiy  reads  almost  like  a  romance ;  and  yti 
of  the  main  faots  of  tho  narrative  ve  can  tst 
entertain  any  reasonable  donbt.  Althongh  itit 
Corinthians  had  readily  assented  to  therequfsu 
of  the  Sicilians  in  the  appointment  of  i  eon)' 
mander,  they  were  not  prepared  to  make  manj 
sacrifices  in  their  favor,  and  accordingly  it  wai 
only  witti  ten  triremes  and  seven  hunared  m- 
cenaries  that  Timoleon  sailed  from  Ctrintb  to 
repel  the  Carthaginians,  and  restore  order  tatbt 
Sicilian  cities.  He  reached  Sicily  in  B  C  344, 
and  straightway  marched  against  SyiacDsc.oT 
two  quarters  of  which  he  obuined  possession 
In  the  following  8pring(S43),  Dionysius,  despair 
ing  of  success,  surrendered  tbe  citadel  toTi 
moleon,  on  condition  of  hia  being  allowed  to  d^ 
in  safety  to  Corinth.  Vid.  IhoxTiir! 
(Aeon  soon  afterward  obtained  possession  ol 
the  whole  of  Syracuse.  He  destroyed  the  cita- 
del, which  had  been  for  so  many  years  tlie  se:r 
and  bulwark  of  the  power  of  tbe  tyrants,  an^ 
restored  the  democratical  form  of  government 
He  then  proceeded  to  expel  tbe  tyrants  fromibt 
other  Greek  cities  of  Sicily,  bnt  was  intenQpt 
ed  in  this  andertaking  by  a  formidable  innaioi 
of  the  Carthaginians,  who  landed  at  Lilybcun 
in  339.  with  an  immense  army,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Haadrubal  and  Hamilcar,  conaistinjiol 
seventy  thousand  foot  and  ten  thousand  liorsc 
Such  an  overwhelming  force  struck  the  Gretki 
with  consternation  and  dismay.  So  great  wji 
their  alarm,  that  Timoleon  could  only  induct 
twelve  thonaand  men  to  march  with  bim  agaia.'' 
the  Carthaginians.  Bnt  with  this  small  {(on 
he  gained  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Cartliafin- 
ians  on  the  river  Crimissus  (839.)  T!hs  tic 
tory  justly  ranks  as  one  of  the  greatest  gainei 
by  Greeks  over  barbarians.  The  booty  wbich 
Timoleon  acquired  was  prodigious ;  and  some 
of  the  richest  of  the  spoils  he  sent  to  Conath 
and  other  cities  in  Greece,  thus  diflusing  ibe 
glory  of  hi*  victory  throughout  the  mother  coun 
try.  Timoleon  now  resolved  to  carry  into  eie- 
cuUop  hia  project  of  expelling  all  tbe  iti>i>" 
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yrom  Sicily.  Of  these,  two  of  the  most  power- 
ful, Hicetas  of  Leoritioi,  and  Mamercus  of  Ca- 
tana,  had  recourse  to  the  Cartbaginians  for  as- 
sistaace,  who  sent  Cisco  to  Sicily  with  a  fleet 
of  seventy  ships  and  a  body  of  Greek  mercena- 
ries. Although  Giaco  gained  a  few  saccesses 
at  lirst,  the  war  was,  upon  the  whole,  fevoraUe 
to  Timoleon,  and  the  Carthaginians  were  thcte- 
fure  glad  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  latter  in 
338,  by  which  tho  River  Halycus  was  fixed  as 
the  boundary  of  the  Carthaginian  and  Greek 
dt'oiioions  in  Sicily.  It  was  during  ibe  war 
wiib  Giaco  that  Hieetas  fell  into  the  hands  at 
Timoleon,  and  was  massBoted  by  his  order.  Bis 
wife  and  daughters  were  carried  to  Syracuse, 
where  they  were  executed  by  the  people,  as  a 
satisfaction  to  the  manea  of  Dion,  whose  wife 
Arete  and  slater  Aristooiaehe  had  both  been  put 
to  death  by  Uicetas.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest 
stains  upon  Timoleon'a  character,  as  he  might 
easily  have  saved  these  uafbrtimate  women  if 
he  had  chosen.  After  the  treaty  between  the 
Carthaginians  and  Timoleon,  Mameicus,  being 
unable  to  maintain  himself  in  Catena,  fled  to 
Mesaana,  where  he  took  refuge  with  Hippon, 
tyrant  of  that  city.  Timoleon  qaickly  followed, 
and  bested  Mesaana  so  vigorooaly  by  sea  and 
land,  that  Hippon,  despairing  of  bcrfding  out, 
attempted  to  escape  by  sea,  bat  was  taken  and 
put  to  death  in  the  public  theatre.  Mamercns 
now  surrendered,  stipulating  only  for  a  pnblie 
trial  befora  the  Syracusana,  with  the  condition 
that  Timoleon  should  not  appear  aa  his  accuser. 
But  as  soon  as  be  was  brought  into  the  assem- 
oly  at 'Syracuse,  the  people  refused  to  hear  him, 
andunanimousIyewdemDedhiutodeath.  Thus 
almost  all  the  tyranta  were  expelled  from  the 
Greek  cities  in  Sicily,  and  a  demooratical  form 
of  government  established  in  their  i^aee.  Ti- 
moleon, however,  was  in  reality  the  ruler  of  Si- 
cily, for  all  the  states  consnlted  him  on  every 
matter  of  importance ;  and  tto  wiadMB  of  bis 
role  ia  atterted  by  the  flouiiihiiig  condition  ttf 
the  island  for  seTeral  yean  even  after  bia  death. 
He  did  not,  however,  assume  any  title  or  office, 
but  resided  as  a  private  citizen  amoog  the  Syr- 
acuaans.  Timoleon  died  in  337,  having  become 
blind  a  short  time  befora  his  death.  He  was 
buried  at  the  public  expense  in  the  market-place 
at  Syracuse,  where  bis  monument  was  aftor> 
ward  sarrounded  with  porticoes  and  a  gymua- 
aium,  which  waa  called  after  him  th«  TmeUm- 
teum.  Annnid  games  were  also  institnted  in 
his  honor. 

TimohIchus  {Ti/t^axo(),  a  distinguished 
painter  of  Byzantium,  lived  in  the  time  of  Ju- 
lius Cssar  (according  to  Pliny),  who  purchased 
two  of  his  pictures,  the  Ajax  and  Medea,  fi>r  the 
immense  aam  of  eighty  Attic  talents,  and  ded- 
icated  Uiem  in  the  temple  of  Venua  Geoitrix. 
It  has  been  supposed,  however,  by  some  mod- 
ern w  iters,  that  Timomachna  lived  at  an  ear- 
ber  period. 

TiHoi*  (Tlfiwv).  I.  The  son  of  Timarchos  of 
Pblius,  a  philosopher  of  the  sect  of  the  Skeptics, 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Pbilade^dina, 
about  B.C.  S79,  and  onward.  He  first  studied 
philosophy  at  Megara,  under  Stilpon,  and  then 
returned  home  and  married.  He  next  went  to 
E^is  with  his  wife,  and  beard  Pyrrhon,  whose 
iQDctr  be  adopts.  Urivr'-.  '/om  £U»  '  f  atrait- 
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ened  circumstances,  he  sjieot  ionie  time  on  tne 
Hellespont  and  the  Prupontis,  and  taught  at 
Cbaieedon  as  a  sophist  with  such  success  that 
he  realized  a  fortune.  He  then  removed  to 
Athena,  where  be  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  residence  al 
Tliebes.  He  died  at  the  age  of  almost  ninety 
Timon  appears  to  have  been  endowed  by  nature 
with  a  powerful  and  active  mind,  and  with  tha( 
quick  perception  of  the  follies  of  men  which  be- 
trays its  possessor  into  s  spirit  of  aniversal  dis- 
trust both  of  men  and  tnitbs,  so  as  to  make  him 
a  skeptic  in  philosophy  and  a  satirist  in  eveiy 
thing.  He  wrote  namerons  works  both  in  i^e 
and  poetry.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  poems 
were  the  satiric  compositions  called  SiUi  (aOir- 
A(m),  a  word  of  somewhat  donbtful  etymology, 
but  which  undoubtedly  describes  metrical  com- 
positions of  a  (^laraoter  at  once  ludicrous  and 
sarcastic.  The  invention  of  this  species  of 
poetry  is  ascribed  to  Xenophaoes  of  Colophon. 
Vid.  XmoFHiins.  The  StUi  of  Timon  were  in 
three  books,  in  the  first  of  which  he  spbke  in  his 
own  peiaon,  and  the  other  two  are  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue  between  the  author  and  Xenopha- 
oes of  Cfdophon,  in  which  Timon  proposed  qoes 
tions,  to  which  Xenophanes  replied  at  length. 
The  subject  was  a  sarcastic  account  of  the  ten 
ets  of  all  phihwoiAen,  living  and  dead  ;  an  un> 
bounded  field  for  i^eptioism  and  satire.  They 
were  in  hexameter  verse,  and,  from  the  way  io 
which  they  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writ 
ers,  as  well  as  from  the  few  fragments  of  them 
wbi^  have  come  down  to  as,  it  ia  evident  that 
they  were  very  admirable  productions  of  theii 
kind.  TheftagmentaofbiapoemaaTecolleotad 
by  Wfilke,  Dc  GreKomm  SSta,  Vanav.,  1830 ; 
and  by  Paul,  Du$€rlatiode  SUlu,  Berol.,  1831.- 
2.  The  Misanthrope  (o  p<ray0/wirof ),  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  was  an 
Athenian,  of  the  demos  of  Colyttus,  and  hib 
father's  name  was  EcdMoratidea.  In  conse- 
quence of  tbe  ingratitnda  he  expeiienoed,  atid 
the  disappointnwnts  he  sofifered  from  his  early 
friends  and  companions,  he  secluded  himself  en* 
tuely  from  the  world,  admitting  no  one  to  hia 
society  except  Alcibiades,  ia  whose  reckless  and 
variable  disposition  he  probably  found  pleasare 
in  tracing  and  studying  an  image  of  the  world 
he  had  abandoned;  andatlaatheissaidtohave 
died  in  oonseqnence  of  leftiaing  to  aoflto  a  sur* 
geon  to  coOM  to  bim  to  set  a  broken  limb.  One 
of  Lodan's  plfoes  bears  his  name. 

[TmopHlirts  (Ti/to^63>iK),  the  brother  of  Ti- 
moleon.    Yid.  I^MOLlON.j 

TiHftTHiua  (Tt/toOeof}.  1 .  Son  of  Conon,  the 
famous  general,  was  himself  a  distinguished 
Athenian  general.  He  was  first  appointed  to 
a  public  command  in  B.C.  S78,  and  from  tbfa 
time  bia  name  frequently  ocrara  as  one  of  the 
Athenian  generals  down  to  866.  In  this  year 
he  was  associated  with  Iphicrates,  Menestheos, 
and  Chares  in  the  command  of  the  Athenian 
fleet.  In  consequence  of  hia  conduct  in  this 
war,  he  waa  arraigned  in  864,  and  condemned 
to  tbe  emshing  fine  of  one  hundred  talents 
(more  than  £94,000).  Being  unable  to  pay  Uie 
fine,  he  withdrew  to  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  where 
he  died  shortly  after.  The  Athenians  sub> 
sequently  remitted  nine  tenths  of  the  penalty, 
'jii  aUov?-}  bia  so?  «^ob  to  ^ 
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■uainder  on  the  repair  of  the  walls,  which  the 
liiinuus  Cunon  had  restored. — 3.  Sun  of  Glear- 
chus.  the  tyrant  of  Heraclea  on  the  Eiixine, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  the  sovereignty  B.C. 
8^.  There  is  extant  a  letter  addressed  to  him 
by  Isocrates — 3.  A  celebrated  musician  and 
poet  of  the  later  Athenian  dithyramb,  was  a 
native  of  Miletus,  and  the  son  of  Thersander. 
He  was  born  B.C.  446,  and  died  in  357,  in  the 
ninetieth  year  of  bis  age.  Of  the  details  of  his 
life  we  have  very  little  information.  He  was ' 
at  first  unfurtunate  in  his  professional  efforts. 
Even  the  Athenians,  fond  as  they  were  of  nov- 
elty, were  offended  at  the  bold  innovations  of 
Timotheus,  and  hissed  off  his  performance.  On 
this  occasion  it  is  said  that  Euripides  encour- 
aged Timotheus  by  tbe  prediction  that  he  would 
Boon  have  the  theatres  at  bis  feet.  This  predic- 
tion appears  to  have  been  aco(Mn[djahed  in  the 
Tast  popalarity  which  Timotheos  afterward  en- 
joyed.  Tbe  E|Aesians  rewarded  him,  for  his 
dedicatory  hymn  to  Diana  (Artemis),  with  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  pieces  of  gold ;  and  the  last 
accomplishment  by  which  tbe  education  of  the 
Arcadian  youth  was  finished,  was  learning  the 
nomes  of  Timolbens  and  Pbitozenns.  Timo- 
tbflus  b  said  to  have  died  In  Macedonia.  He 
delighted  in  tbe  moet  artifieia)  and  iotrioate 
forma  of  maeieal  expressioo,  and  he  used  in- 
atrumental  music,  without  a  vocal  accompani- 
ment, to  a  greater  extent  than  any  previous 
composer.  Perhaps  the  moat  important  of  his 
ianovatioDS,  as  the  means  of  introdDcing  all 
the  others,  was  bis  addition  lo  tbe  number  of 
tbe  strings  of  the  dUutra.  Respecting  tbe  pre- 
cise BEtare  of  that  addition  the  ancient  writers 
Bie  not  agreed ;  hut  it  is  most  improbable,  from 
(be  whole  evidence,  that  the  lyre  of  Timotheus 
had  eleven  strings.  It  is  said  that,  when  Timo* 
theus  visited  Sparta,  aad  entered  the  musical 
coQteat  at  Carnea,  one  of  the  epbors  snatched 
■way  his  lyre,  and  cut  from  it  the  strings,  four 
in  number,  by  which  it  exceeded  the  seven- 
stringed  lyre  of  Terpander,  and,  as  a  memorial 
of  this  public  vindication  of  the  ancient  simplic- 
ity of  music,  and  for  a  warning  to  future  inno- 
vators, the  Lacedemonians  hung  up  tbe  muti- 
lated  lyre  of  Timotheus  in  their  Scias.  With 
regazd  to  the  autgecta  of  bia  oompoaitiMis,  and 
tbe  msDiier  in  wfaieh  he  treated  uem,  we  bare 
abondant  evidence  that  he  even  went  beyond 
tbe  other  musicians  of  tbe  period  in  the  liber- 
ties which  he  took  with  tbe  angent  mytha,  in 
the  attempt  to  mike  his  music  imitative  as  well 
as  expressive,  and  in  the  confusion  of  tbe  dif- 
ferent departments  of  lyric  poetry ;,  In  one  word, 
in  tbe  BM>Iieatioa  of  that  ialse  principle,  whieb 
also  misled  hia  friend  Euripides,  that  pleasure 
is  the  end  of  poetry. — i.  A  distinguished  flote- 
player  of  Tbebes,  flourished  under  Alexander 
the  Great,  on  whom  his  music  made  so  power- 
ful an  impression,  that  once,  in  tbe  midst  of  a 
performance  by  Timotheus  of  an  Or*.hian  Nome 
to  Atbena,  Alexander  started  from  bis  seat  and 
■ened  hia  aime.-— 6.  A  statuary  and  aealptor, 
whose  country  is  not  mentioned,  but  who  be- 
longed to  tbe  later  Attic  school  of  the  time  of 
Sotipas  and  Praxiteles.  He  was  one  of  the  art- 
ists who  executed  tbe  bas-reliefs  which  adorned 
tbe  frieze  of  the  Maasoleum,  about  B.C.  353. 
ITtRi.  (BOW  Tyiw),  a  river  of  Britannia,  nortt 


of  the  Vedra,  marking  tbe  eastern  teruuLatm 
of  tbe  wall  of  Hadrian.] 

TmoiB  (i^  Ti^tf :  now  Tangier),  a  dty  o; 
Mauretania,  on  uie  southern  coast  of  tbe  fit 
turn  Gaditanum  (now  Straiit  of  GibrtttUr),  \m 
a  place  of  very  great  antiquity.  It  was  made 
by  Augustus  a  free  city,  and  by  Claudius  a  cu|. 
ony,  and  the  capital  of  Mauretania  TingiUoa. 

'i'lNlA  (now  Tinua),  a  small  river  in  Hintrii 
rising  near  Spoletium,  and  falling  Into  the  Ti- 
ber after  receiving  the  Clitumnus. 

[TiPH.«.    Vid.  SiPHxJ 

[TiPHYs  (Ti^vf),  son  of  Hagnina,  or.accord:!^- 
to  others,  of  Phurbas,  bom  at  Tipbe  or  Siphz 
in  Bceotia,  or  at  Aphormium,  in  (he  territory  of 
the  Thespians,  was  tbe  pilot  of  the  Argn,  bul 
died  before  the  Argonauts  reached  Colcbis  ] 

TiiBsiAs  {Tttpnaioi),  a  Theban,  eon  of  Eo- 
eres  and  Chariclo,  wa«  one  of  the  most  reaovD- 
ed  soothsayers  in  all  antiqnity.  He  was  bItDd 
from  his  seventh  year,  bat  lived  to  a  jctj  oU 
age.  It  was  believed  that  his  blindness  vjs 
occasioned  by  his  having  revealed  to  meo  ihic^ 
which  they  ought  not  to  have  known,  or  bj  hu 
having  seen  Athena  while  sho  was  baibiog,  u 
which  occasion  the  goddess  deprived  bia  if 
sight  by  sprinkling  water  upon  bia  ftce.  Clan- 
clo  prayed  to  Minerva  (Athena)  to  restore  hi: 
sight,  but  as  the  goddess  was  unable  to  doilii!, 
she  conferred  upon  him  the  power  of  tmdei- 
standing  tbe  voices  of  birds,  and  gave  btmi 
staff,  witb  tbe  help  of  which  he  couU  nUc  n 
safely  as  if  he  his  eyesigfat.  Anather  tn- 
dition  accounts  for  bis  blindness  ni  tin  fiiOav- 
ing  manner.  Once,  when  on  MouDt  Cilhsw 
{others  say  Cyllene),  he  saw  a  male  enii  a  fe- 
male serpent  together ;  be  struck  at  tbetnviiti 
his  staff,  and  as  be  happened  to  kill  tbe  femak, 
be  himself  was  metamorphosed  into  a  vomu.  i 
Seven  years  later  be  again  saw  tvro  se^t^  . 
and  now  killing  tbe  male,  be  again  became  t  I 
man.  Itwas  fOTihia  reason  that Jvpiter[Zeii!] 
and  Jnno (Hera),  when  disputing wbetberiDiu 
or  a  woman  had  more  enjoyments,  referred  ilK  , 
matter  to  Tireaias,  wbo.  declared  tbat  voomb 
enjoyed  more  pleasure  than  men.  JaDO(Hen:.  ' 
indignant  at  the  answer,  deprived  him  of  ti{<>'<  i 
but  Jupiter  (Zeus)  gave  bimtfie  power  of  propt' 
eey,  and  granted  bim  a  life  vbidi  was  to  li^j  | 
for  seven  or  nine  generations.  In  the  m  d> 
tbe  Seven  againat  Thebes,  he  declared  iluj 
Thebes  aihooM  be  victorious  if  MwHBceasm^ 
sacrifice  himself ;  and  during  the  war  of  tM 
Epigoni,  when  tbe  Thebans  had  been  defeaiH 
he  advised  them  to  commence  negotiation*  oi 
peace,  and  to  avail  thonselves  of  the  ojiftf^ 
nity  tbat  woold  thus  be  afforded  than  totiH 
to  fijght.  He  himself  fied  with  them  (or. » 
cordmg  to  others,  be  was  carried  to  Del{ibi!> 
a  captive),  but  on  his  way  be  drank  from 
well  of  Tilphossa  and  died.  His  daugbtef  Ma)- 
to  (or  Daphne)  was  sent  by  the  victoiious  \t 
gives  to  Delphi  as  a  present  to  Apollo.  Er« 
tn  tbe  lower  world  Tiresias  was  believed  lo 
tain  tbe  powers  of  perception,  while  the  soul 
of  other  mortals  were  mere  shades,  and  [bc< 
also  be  continued  to  use  his  golden  staff.  i» 
tomb  was  shown  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Tilphusian  well  near  Thebes,  and  in  MacedoDi 
likewise  The  place  near  Thebes  where  he  w 
observed  tbe  birds  was  pointed  out  as  a  rcQuK 
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ible  spot  e;en  in  later  times.  The  blind  seer 
Tireatas  acts  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  myth- 
ical history  or  Greece  tliat  there  ie  scarcely  any 
nvent  with  which  he  ia  not  connected  in  some 
way  or  other ;  and  this  introdoction  of  the  seec 
in  80  many  occarrenees  separated  by  long  in- 
lerrals  of  time,  was  facilitated  by  the  belief  in 
his  long  life. 

[TiRiBAzns  (IVpCCdCof).    Fid.  Tbribazob.] 

'I  iBiDiTSB  or  Tebidatsi  (TjjpiiJorjjf).  1.  The 
second  liing  of  Partbia.  Vid.  Arbaocs  II.— 3. 
Sing  of  Armenia,  and  brother  of  Volc^eses  I- 
Arsaces,  No.  S3),  king  of  Panbia.  ^e  was 
made  King  of  Armenia  by  his  brother,  bat  was 
driven  ont  of  the  kingdom  by  Corbalo,  the  Ro- 
man general,  and  finally  received  the  Arme- 
nian crown  from  Nero  at  Rome  in  A.D.  63. 

Tiro,  M.  TullIop,  the  freedman  of  Cicero,  to 
wboiQ  be  was  an  object  of  tender  affection.  He 
appears  to  bare  been  a  man  of  vetr  amiable  dis- 
position and  bis^ly-cnltivated  intellect.  He  was 
not  only  the  amanuensis  of  the  orator,  and  his 
assistant  in  literary  labor,  bnt  was  himself  an 
author  of  no  mean  repntation,  and  notices  of 
several  works  from  his  pen  have  been  preserved 
by  ancient  writers.  It  is  supposed  by  many 
that  Tiro  was  the  chief  agent  in  bringing  to- 
gether and  arranging  the  woriis  of  his  illnstrf- 
ons  patron,  and  fn  preserving  bis  correspond- 
ence from  being  dispersed  and  lost.  After  the 
death  of  Cicero,  Tiro  purchased  a  farm  in  the 
neighborhood  of  PuteoU,  where  he  lived  until 
he  reached  his  hundredth  year.  It  is  usually 
beliend  that  Tiro  was  the  inventor  of  the  art 
of  short-hand  writing  among  the  Romans ;  and 
nence  abbreviations  of  this  description,  which 
are  common  in  MSS.  from  the  sixth  century 
downward,  have  very  generally  been  designa- 
ted by  the  learned  as  IfoltB  Tirotutna. 

TiBTNs  (Tipyvc,  -vy0oc :  Ttpvi^iof),  an  ancient 
town  in  Argolis,  southeast  of  Argos,  and  one  of 
the  most  ancient  in  all  Greece,  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Prestos,  the  brother  of  Acris- 
ius,  who  bailt  the  massive  walls  of  the  city  with 
the  help  of  the  Cyclopes.  Prcetns  was  succeed- 
ed by  Perseus  ;  and  it  was  here  that  Hercules 
was' brought  up.  Hence  we  find  his  mother  Alc- 
Diena  called  Tirynlhia,  and  the  hero  himself  Ti- 
rynthiui.  Homer  represents  Tiryos  as  sabject 
to  Argos ;  tbe  town  was  at  a  later  time  destn^ed 
by  the  Argives,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants 
were  removed  to  Argos.  Tiryna  was  built  apon 
a  hill  of  small  extent,  rising  abmptly  from  the 
dead  level  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  re- 
mains of  the  city  are  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing in  all  Greece,  and  are,  with  those  of  Myce- 
nte,  the  most  ancient  apeoiinens  of  what  is  ealled 
Cyclopian  andiiteotnre.  They  consist  of  masses 
of  enormous  stones,  rudely  piled  in  tiers  above 
one  anoUier. 

TiSAHENus  {Tiaofind^.)  1.  Son  of  Orestes 
and  Hermione,  was  king  of  Argos,  but  was  de- 
prived of  his  kingdom  when  the  Heraclids  in- 
vaded PelopoDnesns.  He  was  slain  in  a  battle 
against  the  HeracIidB,  and  his  tomb  was  after- 
ward shown  at  Helice,  from  which  plaoe  his  re- 
mains were  subsequently  removed  to  Sparta  ^ 
command  of  an  oracle. — 3.  Son  of  Thersander 
and  Demonaasa,  was  king  of  Thebes,  and  the 
father  of  Aotesion — 3.  An  Elean  soothsayer, 
t«  :be  Ihmtlj  of  thr  Clytiadte.   He  vras  assured 


by  ihe  Delphic  oracle  that  he  should  lie  saecess 
ful  in  five  great  cunflids.  Supposing  Ibis  to  be 
a  promise  of  distinction  as  an  athlete,  be  de- 
voted himself  to  gymnastic  exercises ;  bnt  the 
Spartans,  nnderstandiogibe  oracle  to  refer,  not 
to  gymnastic,  but  to  military  victories,  madt 
great  offers  to  Tisamenusto  induce  him  to  take 
with  tbeir  kings  Ihe  joint  command  of  their  ar- 
mies. This  he  refused  to  do  on  any  terms  short 
of  receiving  the  full  franchise  of  their  city,  which 
the  Spartans  eveotoally  granted.  He  was  pres- 
ent with  the  Spartans  at  the  battle  of  Platteie, 
B.C.  379,  which  was  the  first  of  the  five  ccm- 
flicts  referred  to  by  tbe  oracle.  The  second 
was  with  the  Argives  and  Tegeans  at  Tegea ; 
the  third,  with  tbe  Arcadians  at  Dipna ;  the 
fourth  was  the  third  Messenian  War  (465-455) ; 
and  the  last  was  the  battle  of  Tanagra,  with  the 
Athenians  and  tbeir  allies,  in  457. 

TibU  (Ttsiates,  pi.),  a  town  In  BrnUium,  in 
the  Sila  Silva,  of  aaeertain  site. 

[TiBiAB,  of  Syracuse,  one  of  the  eariiest  writ- 
ers on  Thetorio,  a  pupil  of  Corax,  who  was  said  to 
have  invented  the  rhetorical  art.  Vid.  Cosaz.] 

TiBicRlTEs,  an  eminent  Greek  statuary  of  the 
school  of  Lysippus,  to  whose  works  those  of 
Tisierates  so  nearly  appioaobed  that  many  of 
them  were  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  tnm  the 
works  of  tbe  master. 

TiBiraSm.    Vid.  EumrioEB. 

TiBSA  (Tissiensis,  Tisstnensis),  a  town  in  Si- 
cily north  of  Mount  ^tna. 

TisBApaiBHSB  (TiffffoMmTf),  a  famous  Per- 
sian, who  van  appoiated  satrap  of  Lower  Asia 
in  B.C.  414.  He  espoased  the  cause  of  the 
Spartans  in  the  Pelopmnesian  war,  hot  he  did 
not  give  them  anyeflbctnal  assistance,  since  his 
policy  was  not  to  allow  either  Spartans  or  Athe- 
nians to  gain  the  supremacy,  but  to  exhaust 
tbe  strength  of  both  parties  by  the  continuance 
of  the  war.  His  plans,  however,  were  thwarted 
by  tbe  arrival  of  Cyrus  in  Asia  Minor  in  407. 
This  prince  snnilied  the  Laoedsmonians  wiUi 
cordial  and  effhotoal  aaBlBtanee.  TtesqthemeB 
and  Cyrus  were  not  on  good  terms ;  and  after 
the  death  of  Darius,  they  were  engaged  in  con- 
tinnal  disputes  about  the  cities  in  the  satrapy 
of  the  former,  over  which  Cyrus  claimed  domin- 
ioo.  Th»  ambittoos  views  of  Cyrus  toward  the 
throne  at  length  became  manifest  to  Tissapher- 
nes,  who  lost  no  tune  in  repairing  to  the  king 
with  information  of  tbe  danger.  At  the  battle 
of  CunazB  in  Ml,  he  was  one  of  the  fonr  gen. 
erals  who  commanded  tbe  army  of  Artaxerxes, 
and  his  troops  were  the  only  portion  of  the  left 
wing  that  was  not  put  to  flight  by  the  Greeks 
When  the  ten  thoaeand  had  mgnn  their  retreat, 
Tissaphemes  professed  his  great  anxiety  to 
serve  them,  and  promised  to  conduct  them 
home  in  safety.  In  tbe  course  of  the  march 
he  treacheroosly  arrested  Clearchus  and  four 
of  the  other  generals,  who  were  put  to  death. 
After  this,  Tissaphemes  annoyed  and  harassed 
the  Greeks  in  their  march,  without,  however, 
seriously  impeding  it,  till  iboy  reached  the  Oar 
duchian  Monntaine,  at  which  point  he  gave  op 
tbe  pursuit.  Not  long  after,  Tissaphernes,  as  a 
reward  for  bis  great  services,  was  Invested  by 
the  king,  in  addition  to  his  own  satrapy,  with 
all  tL9  authority  which  Cynis  had  enjoyed  in 
Western  Asia.  On  his  anival  lie  claimed  do> 
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uiaioa  orer  the  Ionian  cities,  which  applied  to 
Sparta  fur  aid.  Th'^ir  request  was  granted,  and 
the  Spartans  carried  on  war  against  Tisaapher* 
lies  with  success  for  some  years  under  the  com- 
mand successirelj  <tf  Tbimlnmit  Dercjrllidaa, 
and  Agesilans  (400-895).  The  continued  want 
of  success  on  the  part  of  Tissapbernes  led  to 
grievous  complaints  against  him  ;  and  the 
chaiges  were  transmitted  to  court,  where  they 
were  backed  by  all  the  influence  of  Parysatis, 
eager  for  reTenge  on  the  enemy  of  Cyrus,  her 
favorite  aoD.  The  result  was,  that  Tithrauates 
was  eommisakined  by  the  kiae  to  put  Tissapber- 
nea  to  death  and  to  succeed  him  in  his  gotern- 
ment,  which  was  accordingly  done  (396). 

TiTANEs  (Ttrdwf,  sing.  Tiru»,  Ion.  T/r^wcf : 
fem. Ttravidec,  sing.  Tiravtr).  l.Thesonsand 
daughters  of  Ccelua  (Uranus)  and  Terra  (Ge), 
originally  dwelt  in  heaTea,  wlience  they  are 
called  Oipaviuvec  or  Ovpastiai.  They  were 
twelve  in  DDiDber,  six  sons  and  six  daughters, 
namely.  Oesanus,  Coeus,  Crius,  Hyperion,  lap- 
etus,  Cronus,  Thia,  Rhea,  Themis,  Mnemosyne, 
Phcebe,  and  Tethys ;  but  their  names  are  dif- 
ferent  in  other  accounts.  It  is  said  that  Uranus 
(Cffilus),  the  first  ruler  of  the  world,  threw  bis 
■ons,  the  Hecatondieirea  <huDdred-haDded) — 
Briareus,  Cot^a,  Oyes,  and  the  Cyclopes  Ar- 
ges,  Steropea,  and  Brontes  — into  Tartarus. 
Oeea  (Terra),  indignant  at  this,  persuaded  the 
TiUns  to  rise  against  (lieir  father,  and  gave  to 
Croooa  (Satam)  an  adamantine  sickle.  Tbey 
did  as  their  mother  bade  them,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Oceaoiu.  Cronus  (^orn),  with  hia 
Bickle,  aunanned  bis  ftther,  and  threw  the  part 
jito  the  sea :  from  the  drops  of  his  blood  there 
arose  the  Erinyes  Aleoto,  Tisipbooe,  and  Me- 
gvra.  The  Titana  then  deposed  Uranus  (C(b- 
fas),  liberated  their  brothers  who  had  been 
oast  into  Tartaros,  and  raised  Cronos  (Saturn) 
to  the  Uirooe.  But  Cronus  (Saturn)  burled  the 
(^<^ies  baek  into  Tartarns,  and  married  his 
sister  Rhea.  HaTing  been  fbretold  by  Gsa 
(Terra)  and  Uranus  (Coelns)  that  he  should  be 
dethroned  Iqr  one  of  bis  own  children,  he  swal- 
lowed successively  bis  children  Hestia  (Vesta), 
Demeter  (Ceres),  Hera  (Juno),  Hades  (Pluto), 
andPoaeidon(Neptane).  Rhea, therefore, when 
she  was  pregnant  with  Zens  (Jupiter),  went  to 
Crete,  and  gave  birth  to  the  child  in  the  Dictieaa 
Cave,  where  he  was  braof^t  ap  by  the  CuFStes. 
W^hen  Zeus  (Jupiter)  had  grown  up,  be  availed 
Dimaelf  of  the  sssisunoe  of  Thetis,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Oceanns,  wbo  gave  to  Croaus  (Saturn) 
a  potion  wtaich  caused  him  to  bring  up  the  atone 
and  the  children  he  bad  swallowed.  United 
with  his  brothers  and  sisters,  Zeus  (Jupiter) 
now  began  the  oonlest  against  Cronus  (Saturn) 
and  the  ruling  Titans.  This  contest  (usoally 
called  the  Titanomachia)  was  carried  on  in 
Thessaly,  Cronus  (Saturn)  and  the  Titans  oc- 
cupying Mount  Othrys,  and  the  sons  of  Cronus 
(Saturn)  Mount  Olympus.  It  lasted  ten  years, 
till  at  length  Qm*  (Terra)  promised  victory  to 
Zens  ( Jaimer)  if  be  would  deliTer  the  Cyclopes 
and  HecBtottcheires  fhm  Tartarus.  Zens  (Ju- 
piter) accordingly  slew  Campe,  who  guarded  the 
Oyolopes.  and  the  latter  furnished  bim  with 
thunder  and  lightoing.  The  Titans  then  were 
aivercome,  and  buried  down  into  a  caTity  below 
Tartarus,  and  the  HeeatODcheiies  were  set  to 
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guard  them.  It  must  be  observed  ibat  ibe  f^^tu 
of  tlie  Titans  is  sometimes  confuuDded  by  an- 
cient writers  with  tlio  fight  of  Ihe  Giganies.— 
S.  The  name  Titans  is  also  given  to  those  di- 
.,vine  or  semi-divine  beings  who  were  descended 
'from  the  Titans,  such  as  Prometheus,  Hecate, 
Latona,  Pyrrha,  and  especially  Helios  (the  Sun; 
and  Selene  (the  Moon)  as  the  chtldron  of  Hvpe- 
rion  and  Thia,  and  even  the  desrcndiiDls  uf 
Helios,  such  aa  Circe. 

TiTABisIOB  {TiTopn^ioc  ■■  now  Eluton'iliko  a 
Xeragki),  a  river  of  Thessaly,  alu  called  Euro- 
pus,  rising  in  Mount  TitaruB,  flowing  tbrougi 
the  eountiy  of  Uie  Perrhsbi,  and  felling  into  &t 
Peneus  southeast  of  Rialanna.  Its  waters  wete 
impregnated  with  an  oily  substance,  whence  il 
was  said  to  be  a  branch  of  the  infernal  St^x. 

TiTHONus  (Tttfwvof),  soj^  of  Laomedon  mi 
Strymo,  and  brother  of  Priam.  Bythepnyen 
of  Eos  (Aurora),  wbo  loved  him,  he  o'jtaine£ 
from  the  gods  immortality,  but  not  etnr.^  youth, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  completely  thml 
together  in  his  old  age,  whence  an  old  decnp^ 
man  was  proverbially  called  TithoDus.  .\i  be 
could  not  die,  Eos  (Aurora)  changed  him  iotai 
cicfldfl 

TiTsSaiA.    Vid.  Neon. 

TiTHSAusTEs  CTOpoioTtK),  a  PersiiB.  w 
succeeded  Tissapbernes  in  his  satrapy,  and  pot 
him  to  death  by  order  of  Artazerxes  Mnanoo. 
B.C-  395.  Being  unable  to  ma>e  peace  villi 
Agesilaus,  he  sent  Timocrates,  the  Rbodian, 
into  Greece  with  fifty  talents,  to  dis^bcie 
among  tlte  leading  men  in  the  several  sutes,  U 
order  to  induce  them  to  ezoJte  a  war  i|m: 
Sparta  at  home. 

TiTiiMETB,  JolIos,  a  Roman  writer,  V3s  tie 
father  of  the  rhetorician  Titianus,  wbo  taugh; 
the  younger  Maximinus.  The  elder  TitiaMH 
may  therefore  be  placed  in  the  reigos  of  Qmo- 
modus,  PertioBX,  and  Sevenis.  He  was  cM 
the  ape  of  his  aao,  because  he  bad  imibicd 
ever?  thing.   All  nis  works  are  lost 

TitinIos,  a  Roman  dramatist,  whose  produc- 
tions belonged  to  the  department  of  the  Com- 
dut  Togata,  is  commended  by  Varro  od  iccom 
of  the  skill  with  which  he  developed  the  char- 
acters of  the  personages  whom  be  brooght  di«> 
the  stage.  It  appears  that  he  was  yoDDgei  ilii^ 
C^Koiiius,  but  older  than  Terence,  and  flDunsbei 
about  B.C.  170.  The  names  of  apwaid  of 
fourteen  fdays,  together  with  a  contadera'j-e 
number  of  short  fragments,  have  been  preferr- 
ed by  the  grammarians. 

TiTiuB  SbptimIiib.    Vid.  Sspriwrs. 

[TiTOBHcs  (TiTop/iOf),  a  herdsman  of  Jliol-*. 
renowned  for  his  gre^  stvengtb,  which  to  f"' 
surpasaed  that  of  the  celebrated  Mik)  of  Cti- 
tona.  that  the  latter  ia  said  to  have  exdainut, 
on  witnessing  a  display  of  his  physieq)  po«ei*i 
"  Ob,  Jupiter  I  hast  thou  begotten  in  this  nii> 
another  Hercules  for  us  1"] 

TlTDS  FlaVICB  SiSiKUS  Vs8FASli!re«. 

emperor  A.D.  79-81,  commonly  called  by  W 
pTKnomen  Tovb,  was  the  son  of  the  Eopeitf 
Vespasianus  and  his  wife  Flavta  Domitdl^  hi 
was  born  on  the  30th  of  December,  A.0  * 
When  a  young  man  he  served  as  tnbunus 
itum  in  Britain  and  in  Oermaoy  witb  grn 
credit.  After  having  been  qocstor,  he  had  u 
command  of  a  Iflgun,  and  served  nmu' ' 
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ither  in  the  Jewish  wars.  Vesifsaian  returned 
0  Italy  after  he  had  been  proclaimed  emperor 
m  the  first  of  July,  A.D.  69 ;  but  Titos  remain- 
ed In  Palestine  to  prosecute  the  siege  of  Jeni> 
salem,  daring  which  he  shomd  the  talents  of 
a  general  with  the  daring  at  a  soldier.  The 
siege  of  Jerusalem  was  concluded  by  the  cap- 
ture of  the  place  on  the  8th  of  September,  70. 
Titus  retarned  to  Italy  in  the  following  year 
(71),  and  triampbed  at  Rome  wiUk  his  father. 
Jle  also  Teceivea  the  title  of  CKsar,  and  became 
the  associatB'Of  Vespasian  in  the  government. 
His  conduct  at  this  time  gave  no  good  promise, 
dnd  the  people  looked  upon  him  as  likely  to  be 
another  Nero.  He  was  accused  of  being  ex- 
cessively addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
of  indulging  lustful  passions  in  a  scandalous 
way,  and  of  putting  suspected  persons  to  death 
with  Tery  little  ceremony.  His  attachment  to 
Berenice,  the  sister  of  Agrippa  II.,  also  made 
him  unpopular.  Titus  became  acquainted  with 
her  when  he  was  in  Judtea,  and  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem  she  followed  him  to  Rome 
with  her  brother  Agrippa,  and  both  of  them 
lodged  in  the  emperor's  residence.  It  was  said 
that  Titos  had  promised  to  many  Bersnlee, 
bat  as  tbis  intended  anion  gave  Uie  Romans 
great  dissatisfaction,  he  sent  her  away  from 
Rome  after  he  became  emperor.  Titos  suc- 
ceeded bis  father  in  79,  and  his  government 
proved  an  agreeable  surprise  t4  those  who  had 
anticipated  a  return  of  the  times  of  Nero.  His 
brother  Domitiari  was  accused  of  having  enter- 
tained designs  against  Titus ;  but,  instead  of 
punishing  him,  Titos  endeavored  to  win  bis 
affection,  and  urged  him  not  to  attempt  to  gain 
by  criminal  means  that  power  which  he  would 
one  day  have  in  a  legitimate  way.  During  his 
whole  reign  Titos  displayed  a  sincere  desU^  for 
the  happiness  of  the  people,  and  he  did  all  that 
be  could  to  relieve  ttiem  in  times  of  distress. 
He  assumed  the  office  of  pontifsxmaximas  aft- 
er the  death  of  his  father,  and  with  tbo  purpose, 
as  be  declared,  of  keeping  his  hands  f^ee  from 
blood  ;  a  resolution  which  he  kept.  Two  patri- 
cians, who  were  convicted  by  the  senate  of  a 
conspiracy  against  him,  were  pardoned,  and 
treated  with  kindness  and  confidence.  He 
checked  all  proseontions  for  the  crime  of  lata 
majettat,  and  be  severely  punished  all  informers. 
The  first  year  of  his  reign  is  memorable  for  the 
great  eruption  of  Yesuvios,  which  desolated  a 
large  part  of  the  adjacent  country,  and  buried 
with  lava  and  ashes  the  towns  of  Hereulaneom 
and  Pompeii.  Titos  endeavtoed  to  repair  the 
nvages  of  this  great  ernpUon :  he  sent  two  eon- 
BUlars  with  mon^  to  restore  the  rained  towns, 
and  he  applied  to  this  purpose  the  property  of 
those  who  had  been  destroyed,  and  badJeft  no 
next  of  kin.  At  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year  (80)  there  was  a  great  fire  at  Rome,  which 
lasted  three  days  and  three  nights,  and  destroy- 
ed the  Capitol,  the  library  of  Aogustos,  the  the- 
atre of  Pompeius,  and  other  public  buildings, 
besides  many  houses.  The  emperor  declared 
that  be  sfaoofd  consider  all  the  loss  as  his  own, 
and  he  set  about  repairing  it  with  great  activity ; 
he  took  even  the  decorations  of  the  imperial 
residences,  and  sold  them  to  raise  money.  The 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  was  fi)llowad  by  a  dread* 
fill  pestilence,  which  called  for  fresh  exertions 


on  the  part  of  the  benevolent  cmperot.  In  this 
year  he  completed  the  great  amph:'iheatie  called 
the  Coloaaeom,  which  bad  been  etHnmeoced  by 
his  ftther ;  and  also  the  baths  called  the  baths 
of  Titos.  The  dedication  of  these  two  edifices 
was  celebrated  by  spectacles  which  lasted  one 
hundred  days;  by  a  naval  battle  in  the  old 
naomachia,  and  fights  of  gladiators :  on  one  day 
alone  five  thousand  wild  animab  are  said  u> 
have  been  exhibited,  a  nomber  which  we  may 
reasonably  suspect  to  be  exaggerated.  He  died 
on  the  thirteenth  of  September,  81,  aiter  a  raign 
of  two  years,  two  months,  and  twenty  days. 
He  was  in  the  forty-first  year  of  bis  age.  There 
were  suspicions  that  he  was  poisoned  by  Domi- 
tian.  There  is  a  story  that  Domitian  came  be- 
fore Titus  was  dead,  and  ordered  him  to  be  de- 
serted by  those  aboat  him :  according  to  an- 
other story,  he  ordered  him  to  be  Uirown  into  a 
vessel  full  of  snow,  onder  the  pretext  of  cooling 
his  fever.  Titus  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Domitian.  His  daughter  Julia  Sabina  was  mar- 
ried to  Flavins  Sabinus,  his  cousin,  the  son  of 
Flavius  Sabinus,  the  brother  of  Vespasian. 
Titos  is  said  to  have  written  Greek  poems  and 
tragedies ;  he  was  Teiy  Amiliar  wUh  Greek. 
He  also  wrote  many  letten  in  his  btiier*s  name 
daring  Vei^iaa's  life,  and  drew  op  edicta. 

TiTfos  (T*™if),  son  of  Terra  (G«a),  or  of 
Jupiter  (Zens)  and  Elara,  the  daoghtar  of  Or- 
chomenuB,  was  a  giant  in  Eubcea.  Instigated 
by  Juno  (Hera),  be  attempted  to  offer  violence 
to  Latona  (Leto)  or  Diana  (Arteoiis),  when  ahe 
passed  through  Puiopcus  to  Pytbo,  hot  he  was 
killed  by  Uie  arrows  of  Diana  (Artemis)  or  Aptd- 
lo;  according  to  others,  Jnpiter  (Zeus)  deMroy- 
ed  him  with  a  flash  of  lightning.  He  was  then 
cast  into  Tartarus,  and  there  he  lay  ootstreicfa- 
ed  on  the  gronnd*  eoveiioff  nine  acres,  with  two 
vahures  or  snakes  devoanng  his  liv^.  His  de- 
stractioo  by  the  arrows  of  Diana  (Artemis)  and 
Apollo  was  represented  on  the  throne  of  Apollo 
at  AmycUs. 

Tins  or  Tiom  (Tiof,  T/w,  also  T^lw :  now 
Tiot  or  Tiiios),  a  sea-port  town  of  Dithynta,  on 
the  River  Biilnus ;  a  colony  from  Miletus,  and 
the  native  piaoe  of  Pbiletieras,  the  founder  of 
the  Peifaansae  kingdom. 

TLirtLiMss  (TA^irdAe^),  son  of  Hercules  by 
Astyocbe,  dao^ter  of  Phylas,  or  by  Astydamla, 
daughter  of  Amyntor.  He  was  King  of  Argos, 
but  after  slaying  his  oocle  Licymnius  he  was 
obliged  to  take  to  flight ;  and,  in  conformity  with 
the  command  of  an  oiacle,  he  settled  in  Rhodes, 
where  he  built  the  towos  of  Lindos,  lalysoa,  and 
Canirus.  He  joined  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan 
war  with  Dine  sh^,  but  was  slain  1^  Sarpedon. 

Tlob  (TAut.  gen.  TJm  i  TXwivr.  TJimIt^^  :  ru- 
ins near  Dooier),  a  considerable  city  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Lycia,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  east 
of  the  River  Xantbus,  on  the  road  leading  over 
Mount  Massicytns  to  Cibyra. 

Thakus.    Yid.  ToMABua. 

THdLus  {TftuJlof),  god  of  Monnt  Tmolos  In 
Lydia,  is  described  as  the  husband  of  Pluto  (or 
Chnphale)  and  father  of  Tantalus,  and  is  said  to 
have  decided  the  musical  contest  between  Apol 
lo  and  Pan. 

Tmolvs  or  TiHoLDs  (T^iuAoc :  now  KiMi!^ 
Mum  Dagh),  a  celebrated  mouotain  of  A^ia 
Minor,  running  east  ard  west  Utronsh  the 
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ire  ot  LjJia,  and  dividing  the  plain  of  the  Her- 
mna,  on  the  north,  from  that  of  the  Cajrater,  on 
the  south.  At  ita  eastern  end  it  joins  Mount 
Messogia,  thus  entirety  inclosing  the  valley  of 
Uie  Cajfater.  On  the  weat,  after  throwing  out 
the  northweatern  branch  called  Srpylue,  it  runs 
Ibrout  into  the^gean,  forming,  under  the  name 
of  Mimas,  the  great  Ionian  peninsula,  beyond 
which  it  is  still  further  prolonged  in  the  island 
of  Chios.  On  its  northern  side  are  the  sources 
of  the  Pactolos  and  the  CogamQs ;  on  its  south- 
ern aide  those  of  the  Cayster  ft  prodaced 
wine,  aalTron,  zinc,  and  gold. 

TofliTA,  GallTa.    Vid.  Gallia. 

ToLBtACDK  (now  Ztilpich),  a  tnwn  of  Gallia 
Belgica,  on  the  road  from  Colonia  Agrippina  to 
Treviri. 

ToLENTiNiTw  (Tolinas, -Stift :  now  ToUntiiu), 
a  town  of  Plcenum,  on  a  height  on  the  River 
Fluaor  (now  CMenle). 

ToLftNtrt  or  TaLoirlDa  (now  T^irano),  a  river 
in  the  land  of  the  fi^blnee,  rising  in  the  country 
of  the  Marsi  and  iEqui,  and  falling  into  the 
Velinua. 

ToLiTOM  (now  Toledo),  the  capital  of  the  Car- 
petani  in  Hispania  Tairaconensia,  situated  on 
the  River  Tagiis,  which  nearly  encompasses  the 
town,  and  upon  seven  hilta.  Aceoriinff  to  tra- 
dition, it  was  founded  by  Jews,  who  flea  thither 
when  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
and  who  called  it  Toledolh,  or  the  "  city  of  gen- 
erationa."  It  was  taken  by  the  Romans  under 
the  proconsul  H.  Fulvius,  B.C.  193,  when  it  ia 
described  as  a  small  but  fortified  town,  it  was 
celebrated  In  ancient,  as  well  as  fai  modem 
timea,  for  the  mannfaotoiy  oT  swords ;  hot  it 
owed  its  greatness  to  the  Gothie  kings,  who 
made  it  the  capital  of  their  dominiona.  It  atill 
contains  many  Roman  remains. 

ToLiSTOBoai,  ToLiBTOBoJi  (ToXnrTo66yioi,To- 
JuoToSdlot,  ToJuontuYtot).    Vid.  Galatia. 

[TolhIdbs  (Tiul/i/ifarr).  I.  An  Athenian  gen- 
eral, who  ravaged  the  coast  of  the  Peloponne- 
■us  in  B.C.  465,  burned  the  Spartan  arsenal  at 
Gythium,  took  Naupactua,  and  settled  there  the 
Messenians  who  left  their  country  on  ita  con- 
quest by  the  Spartans.  He  afterward  under- 
took an  expedition  to  quell  a  disturbance  in 
Chsronea  and  Orchomenua,  hut  was  defeated 
and  alain.— 2.  An  Elean,  a  herald  in  the  Greek 
army  of  Cyma,  eonaidered  the  beat  herald  of 
hia  day.] 

TdL6PHoN(ToAo4£v:  ToAo^tor),  also  called 
CoLdPHoir  (EoXo^v),  a  town  of  Locria,  on  the 
Corinthian  Gulf. 

ToLosA  (now  Tolouie),  a  town  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonenais,  and  the  capital  of  the  Tectosagea,  waa 
situated  on  the  Garomna,  near  the  frontiera  of 
Aquttania.  It  waa  anbsequently  mads  a  Rinnan 
colony,  and  was  sumamed  PaUaHa.  It  was  a 
large  and  wealthy  town,  and  contained  a  cele- 
brated temple,  in  which  great  richea  were  de> 
posited.  In  this  temple  theiB  ia  said  to  have 
been  preserved  a  great  part  of  the  booty  taken 
by  Brennoa  from  the  temple  at  Delphi  Hie 
town  and  ten|de  were  idundered  by  the  consul 
Q.  Serviltns  Capto  in  B.C.  106 ;  but  the  sob. 
sequent  destmotion  of  hia  array  and  hia  own 
unhappy  Ate  were  regarded  aa  a  divine  puniah- 
ment  for  hia  sacrilegious  act.  Hen^e  arose  the 
(proverb  AMrvm  T'oSwonirm  haba.  There  are 
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the  ruins  uf  a  small  amphitheatre  and  aoU 
other  Roman  remsins  at  tlie  modern  town. 

[ToLUMHius,  an  augur  among  the  RutuKuni 
who  distinguished  himself  by  bis  bravery,  wa« 
the  means  of  preventing  the  completion  of 
friendly  compact  between  Tumus  and  ^neas, 
and  waa  alain  in  the  subsequent  conflict.] 

ToLDHitlos,  Lak,  king  of  the  Veientes.  to 
whom  FideoK  revolted  in  B.C.  438,  and  at 
whose  instigation  the  inhabitants  of  Fidenir 
slew  the  four  Roman  arobassadora  who  bad 
been  sent  to  Fidens  to  Inquire  into  the  reasons 
of  their  recent  conduct.  Statues  of  these  am- 
bassadors were  placed  on  the  Rostra  at  Rome, 
where  they  continued  till  a  late  time.  In  the 
war  which  followed,  Tolumnius  was  slain  ia 
single  combat  by  Cornelius  Cossus,  who  dedi 
cated  hia  spoils  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Fere 
trius.  the  second  of  the  three  instances  in  which 
the  ap«rfia  opima  were  won. 

Tfivlaoa  or  Tmabds  {T6fiapoc,  T/iapof  :  now 
Toman),  a  moanlain  m  Epima,  in  the  district 
Molossia,  between  the  Lake  Pambotis  and  the 
River  Arachthus,  near  Dodona. 

ToHEOB  (To/ievf :  now  Koniototu)^  a  mount 
ain  in  Mesaenia,  east  of  the  promootoiy  Cory- 
pbaalum. 

ToMi  or  TfiMis  (TdftM,  :  Ttyi*^,  Tomi* 
ta :  now  TmnttMr  or  J<gm  PaiifoU),  a  town 
of  Thrace  (subsequently  Mcesia),  situioed  on  the 
western  shore  4>{  the  Euzine,  and  at  a  later 
time  the  capital  of  Scythia  Minor.  According 
to  tradition,  it  was  called  Tomi  (from  riftvu, 
"cut")  because  Medea  here  cut  to  pieces  tbe 
body  of  her  brother  Abqrrtua.  It  ia  said  to  have 
been  a  colony  of  tbe  Milesians.  It  ia  renowned 
aa  the  place  of  Ovid's  banirimient. 

ToMf  ais  (Tofivptf),  a  qneen  of  the  Haasagettt 
who  dwelt  aouth  of  the  Araxes  (Jaxarles),  b) 
whom  Cyrus  waa  slain  in  battle  B.C.  539. 

[ToKOiLicB.  1.  A  dissolute  young  Romaa. 
mentioned  contemptuously  by  Cioero  amonx 
the  lavorites  of  Catiline. — S.  A  lawyer  under 
Adrian,  noted  for  hia  avarice,  ridiculed  by  Juve 
nal.] 

tTopAxoB,  an  island  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Sinua  Arabicas.  Kt^.OpBioDK8.] 
ToanAOOTOB.    Vid.  Phvbcob,  No.  3. 

[TfiXOHADB  or  ToBOHICDB  SlNDB  (TopUVaiOC 

ToptiPiKOCt'^opuptaiidf  xdXiroc),  Torosajcds  {Liv. 
now  Gulf  of  CtMMondkra  or  Htgiot-Mmmoa^ 
Ftd.  ToBOMB,  No.  1.] 

TSioHB  {Top^vn :  Topuvaiof).  1.  A  town  ol 
Macedonia,  in  the  district  Cbalcidice,  and  oa 
the  southwestern  side  of  the  peninsula  Sitbo< 
nia,  from  which  the  gulf  between  the  peninao- 
laa  Sitbonia  and  Pallene  waa  called  Sinus  Toro 
naioua. — [S.  VmI.  Tobtmb.} 

Tea^oiToa,  the  name  of  a  patriman  fiunily  ct 
the  Manlia  gena.  1.  T.  Mahlios  lapcaioaoa 
ToBQiTATUB,  the  aon  of  L.  Manliua  Capitolinua 
Imperiosus,  dictator  B.C.  863,  waa  a  favorite 
hero  of  Roman  story.  Manliua  ia  said  to  have 
been  dull  of  mind  in  hia  yonth,  and  waa  brought 
up  by  his  father  in  the  cloaeat  TetiruDent  in  the 
country.  When  Uie  tribune  M.  Pomponhn  ao- 
cuaed  tbe  elder  Manliua  in  B.C.  3dS,  on  ae> 
count  of  the  cruelties  he  had  practio^  in  hia 
dictatorship,  he  endeavored  to  excite  an  odium 
E^^^iost  him  by  representing  him  at  tbe  same 
time  as  a  orucl  and  tyrannical  father.  As  aook 
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■8  tho  roanger  Maolius  beard  of  this,  be  bur- 
ned to  Rome,  obtained  admission  to  Pomponius 
early  in  the  morning,  an^  compelled  the  trib- 
une, by  threatening  bim  with  instant  death  if 
be  did  not  take  the  oath,  to  swear  that  be  would 
irop  the  accusation  against  his  father.  In  3«1 
Manlius  served  under  tlie  dictator  T.  Quinttus 
Pennus  in  the  war  against  the  Gauls,  and  in 
this  campaign  earned  immortal  glory  by  slaying 
tn  single  combat  a  gigantic  Gaol.  From  the 
dead  body  of  the  bwbarian  be  took  the  chain 
[tor^Mtt)  which  had  adorned  bim,  and  placed  it 
around  his  own  neck ;  and  from  this  circum- 
stance be  obtained  the  surname  of  Torquetus. 
He  was  dictator  in  363,  and  again  in  349.  He 
was  also  three  times  consul,  namely,  in  847, 
844,  and  in  840.  In  the  last  of  tbese  jears 
Torqnatua  and  bis  colleague  P.  Dexuos  Mas 
gained  the  great  victory  oTer  the  Latins  at  the 
loot  of  Vesuvius,  which  established  forever  the 
supremacy  of  Rome  over  Latium.  Vid.  Dacius. 
Shortly  before  the  battle,  when  the  two  armies 
were  encamped  <^fpo8ite  to  one  anoUtier,  tbe 
consuls  published  a  proclamation  that  no  Ro- 
man sboold  eni^ge  in  single  combat'wiUi  a 
Latin  on  paio  ol  death.  Notwithstanding  this 
proclamation,  ilie  young  Manlius,  the  son  of  the 
consul,  provoked  by  the  insults  of  a  Tuscnlan 
Doble  of  tbe  name  of  Mettius  Geminus,  accept- 
ed bis  challenge,  slew  his  adversary,  and  bore 
the  bloody  spoils  in  triumph  to  his  father.  Death 
was  his  reward.  The  consul  would  not  over- 
look this  breach  of  diseifrfine,  and  tbe  nnhai^ 
youth  was  execated  by  tbe  lictor  in  presence  of 
tbe  assembled  army.  This  severe  sentence 
rendered  Torquatus  an  object  of  detestation 
among  the  Roman  youths  as  long  as  he  lived  ; 
and  the  recollection  of  bis  severity  was  pre- 
served in  after  ages  by  tbe  expression  MstUiana 
imperia. — >■  T.  MXkliusTobqitatvb,  consul  B.C. 
S8S,  when  be  conquered  tbe  Sardinians ;  cen- 
sor 331,  and  consul  a  second  time  io  334.  He 
possessed  tbe  hereditary  sternness  and  severity 
qf  his  family ;  and  we  find  him  opposing  in  tbe 
senate  tbe  ransom  of  those  Romans  who  had 
been  taken  prisoners  at  tbe  fat^  battle  of  Can- 
on. In  817  be  was  sent  into  Sardinia,  where 
he  carried  on  the  war  with  snoeess  against  tbe 
Carthaginians  and  the  Sardinians.  He  was  dic- 
tator in  210. — 3.  T.  MlMLlDB  TOBQDATVB,  cou- 

sul  165  with  On.  Octavius.  He  inherited  the 
severity  of  his  ancestors,  of  which  an  instance 
is  related  in  the  condemnation  of  his  son,  who 
Md  been  adopted  by  D.  Junius  Silanns.  Vid. 
Smlahvs,  No.  1. — 4.  L.MAituvsToBQDATvs,  con- 
sul B.C.  65  with  h.  Auretina  CoUa.  Torquatns 
and  Gotta  obtained  tbe  consulship  in  conse- 
quence of  the  condemnation,  on  account  of  brib- 
ery, of  P.  Cornelius  Sulla  and  P.  Autronius  P«e- 
tus,  who  had  been  already  elected  oonsuls.  Aft- 
er bis  consulship  Torqiiatus  obtained  the  prov- 
ince of  Macedonia.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
suppressing  the  Catilinariao  oonapinqr  in  6> ; 
and  he  also  supported  Cieero  wbea  be  was  ban- 
ished in  68. — 5.  L.  Miklios  Tobqditob,  son  of 
No.  4,  accused  of  bribery,  in  66,  the  consols 
elect,  P.  Cornelius  Sulla  and  P.  Autronius  Pa- 
tus,  and  thus  secured  the  consulship  for  his  fa- 
ther. He  was  closely  connected  with  Cicero 
during  the  pratorship  (66)  and  consulship  (63) 
sf  the  latter.   In  63  he  *  ruught  a  second  accu- 


sation agamst  P.  Sulla,  whom  he  now  charged 
with  having  been  a  party  to  both  of  Catilfne'a 
conspiracies.  Sulla  was  ueiended  by  Hutten- 
sins  and  by  Cicero  in  a  speech  which  is  still 
extant.  Torquatus,  like  his  father,  belonged  to 
tiie  aristocratical  party,  and  accordingly  opposed 
Caesar  on  tbe  breaking  out  of  tbe  civil  war  in 
49.  He  was  prstor  in  that  year,  and  was  sta- 
tioned at  Alba  with  six  cohorts.  He  aubse- 
quenily  joined  Pompey  in  Greece,  and  in  the 
following  year  (48)  be  bad  tbe  command  of  Ori- 
cum  intrusted  to  bim,  but  was  obliged  to  sur- 
render both  himself  and  the  town  to  Cesar, 
who,  however,  dismissed  Torquatus  uninjured. 
After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  Torquatus  went  to 
Africa,  and  upon  the  defeat  of  his  party  in  that 
country  in  46  he  attempted  to  escape  to  Spain 
along  with  Scipio  and  others,  but  was  taken 
prisoner  by  P.  Sittius  at  Hippo  Uegius,  and 
slain  together  with  his  companions.  Torquatus 
was  well  acquainted  with  Greek  literature,  and 
is  praised  by  Cicero  as  a  man  well  trained  in 
every  kind  of  learning.  He  belonged  to  the 
Epieureao  school  of  philosophy,  and  is  intro- 
duced by  Cicero  as  the  advocate  of  that  school 
in  his  dialogue  De  Pim^,  tbe  first  book  of 
which  is  called  TorqiuUiu  in  Cicero's  letters  to 
Atticus. — 6.  A.  Manlius  Tokq0itob,  prctor  in 
63,  when  be  presided  at  the  trial  of  Milo  for 
bribery.  On  tbe  breaking  out  of  tbe  civil  war 
he  espoused  the  side  of  Pompey,  and  after  tbe 
defeat  of  tbe  latter  retired  to  Athens,  where  be 
was  living  in  exile  io  45.  He  ms  an  iatimate 
friend  of  Cicero,  who  addreased  four  letters  to 
him  while  be  was  in  exile. 

ToBQtriTDi  SiLiNDB.    Vid.  Silakiti. 

[ToBTita  (Topt'i^)  or  Tobohb  (Topuv^,  neat 
Perga),  a  haven  in  Thespiotia,  where  the  fleet 
of  Augustus  waa  moored  for  a  abort  time  pre* 
vious  to  the  batUe  of  Aotinm.] 

ToxABDxi,  a  people  in  GalUaBelgiea,  between 
the  Henapii  and  Morini,  on  the  right  bank  of 
tbe  Scatdis. 

TbasIa,  Q.,  a  Roman  comic  dramatist,  who 
occupies  the  eighth  place  in  the  canon  of  Vol- 
catius  SedigitQs.  Vid.  Sbdioitub.  Tbe  peri- 
od when  he  flourished  is  unoettain,  but  he  faaa 
been  placed  about  B.C.  130.  No  portion  of  his 
works  has  been  preserved  with  tbe  exception  of 
half  a  dozen  lines  qnoted  by  Cicero,  [edited  in 
Botbe's  Poeim  Scmiei  LtUiit.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  39-80.] 

TxAOHALDB,  GalsbIus,  cousul  A.D.  68  with 
Silius  JtalicDs,  is  frecfnently  mentioned  by  bia 
contemporary  Quintihao  as  one  of  tbe  most 
distinguished  orators  of  bis  age. 

Tbaouis  or  TxACBiM  {Tpaxkt  Ion.  Tft^xki 
Tpaxiv-  Tpaxivtoj).  1.  Alao  called  HisaciJa 
TBAcniin.x,  or  HasACLiA  PeTHiortma,  or  sim 
ply  HiSACLSA  {'HpuKXeia  if  h  Tpaxlvatt,  or  'H 
i  kv  Tpaxivi),  a  town  of  Thessaly,  in  the  dts 
trict  Mails,  celebrated  as  the  residence  of  He 
eules  for  a  time. — 2.  A  town  of  Phocis,  on  tfa* 
fhmtiers  of  Btsotia,  and  on  the  slope  of  Afoaot 
Helicon,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lebadea. 

TBACnONITIfl  or  TbaOHOII   (TpajUflT-lf,  Tpo- 

X*iv)t  tbe  northern  district  of  Palestine  beyond 
the  Jordan,  lay  between  Antilibanus  and  the 
mountains  of  Arabia,  and  was  bounded  on  tbe 
north  by  the  territory  of  Damascus,  on  the  east 
hj  Auranitis,  on  tbe  south  by  Itonea,  and  oa 
tlii>  weat  by  Gaulanitis.   It  was  Tor  the  raoai 
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pirt  a  sandy  desert,  intersected  by  two  ranges  t 
of  rocky  mountaina,  called  Trachdnes  '^TpaxO- ' 
ve^),  the  caves  in  which  gave  lefuge  to  numer- 
ous bands  of  robbers.  For  its  political  rela- 
tions under  the  Asmonean  and  Idumean  prin- 
ces, ffi^.  VkLJBvnifx.  Under  the  Romans  it 
belonged  sometimes  to  the  province  of  Judsa 
>nd  sometinies  to  Uiat  of  Arabia.  It  fonos  part 
nf  the  Haunn. 

[Trad0ct*,  Jclm  {now  Tarifa),  a  town  in 
Qiapania  Bsttca,  owed  its  origin  to  the  Ro- 
mans, who  transported  (whence  the  name  Tro- 
dxu4a)  hither  the  inhabitants  of  Zelas,  a  town  in 
Africa,  near  Tingis,  adding  some  colonists  of 
their  own  to  the  number.] 

TajialA,  TkaqIx,  or  TxuUs  {Tpayla,  Tpa- 
ytm,  Tpayioc),  a  small  island  <or  more  than 
ono)  in  the  JEaem  Sea,  near  SaoHW,  probably 
between  it  and  Fharmeeussa,  where  Pericles 
gained  a  naval  vietoiy  over  Ibe  SamluiB,  B.C. 
439. 

TaAsuBliw  (now  7V«»  or  TrogMt),  a  town 
of  Dalmatia,  in  lUyrieanUi  celebrated  for  its  mar^ 
ble,  and  sitaated  on  an  island  connected  with 
the  main  land  by  means  of  a  mole. 

TauiKorSLia.  1.  (Now  Orickmo),  a  town  in 
the  interior  of  Thrace,  on  the  Hebras,  founded 
by  Trajan.— S.  A  town  of  Ciliota.  Vtd.  Skli- 
MDB.— 3.  A  town  Id  Mysla,  on  the  borders  of 
Phrygia. 

Tauiifus,  H.  VlAub,  Roman  emperor  A.D. 
V8~117,  was  born  at  Italtea,  near  Seville,  the 
18th  of  September,  SS.  He  was  trained  to 
arms,  and  served  with  distinotion  in  the  East 
and  in  Germany.  He  was  consul  in  91,  and  at 
he  close  of  97  he  was  adopted  by  the  Emperor 
Nerva,  who  gave  him  the  rank  of  Cvsar  and 
the  names  of  Nerva  and  Germaoioaa,  and, 
shortly  after,  the  title  of  imperator  and  the  trib- 
anitta  potestas-  His  s^te  and  title  after  his 
elevation  to  the  imperial  dignity  were  Imperator 
Catar  Nervtt  TrajgnuM  Auguttiu.  He  waa  the 
first  emperorwho  was  bom  out  of  Italy.  Nerva 
died  in  January,  96,  and  was  sueoeeded  by  Tra- 
jan, who  was  then  at  Cologne.  His  accession 
was  bailed  with  joy,  and  he  did  not  disappoint 
(be  expectations  of  Uie  people.  He  was  a  man 
adapted  to  command.  He  was  strong  and  heal- 
thy, of  a  majestic  appearance,  laborions,  and 
inured  to  fatigue.  Though  not  a  man  of  lettere, 
be  had  good  sense,  a  knowledge  of  the  world, 
anda  sound  judgment.  His  mode  of  living  was 
very  simple,  and  in  his  campaigns  be  shared 
all  the  snflbrings  and  privatiotts  of  the  soldiers, 
by  whom  be  was  bon  loved  and  feared.  He 
was  a  friend  to  justice,  and  he  bad  a  sincere  de- 
sire for  the  happiness  of  the  people.  Tr^an 
did  not  return  to  Rome  for  some  months,  being 
employed  in  settling  the  frontiers  on  the  Rhine 
and  the  Danube.  He  entered  Rome  on  foot,  ac- 
companied by  bis  wife  Ponpeia  Plotina.  This 
lady  is  highly  commended  by  Pliny  the  younger 
for  her  modest  virtaes,  and  her  affection  to  Mar- 
eiana,  the  sister  of  Trajin.  In  k.D.  lOl  Trajan 
left  Rome  for  liis  campaign  against  the  Dact. 
fieeebaluB,  king  of  tbe  Baci,  had  compelled  Do- 
mitian  to  purchase  peace  by  an  annual  payment 
of  money ;  and  Trajan  determined  on  boeAiU- 
ties.  This  war  employed  Trqan  between  two 
and  three  years ;  but  it  ended  with  the  defeat 
of  Deeebalus;  irbo  sued  for  peace  at  Ibe  feet 
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of  the  Roman  emperor.  Trajan  a»inied  Ibi 
name  of  Dacicus,  and  entered  Htmie  in  iTiompi 
( 103).    In  the  following  year  (104)  Tnijan  com 
meuced  his  second  Dacian  war  against  Deee- 
balus, who,  it  is  said,  bad  broken  tbe  treaty. 
Deeebalus  was  completely  defeated,  and  put  an 
end  to  his  life  ( 106).   In  the  course  of  this  vat 
Trajan  built  (lOS)  a  pennanent  bi^ge  acrmthi 
Danube  at  a  place  now  called  Sxemtz.  Tbe 
piers  were  of  stone  and  of  an  enormoas  site, 
but  tbe  arches  were  of  wood.   After  the  deaib 
of  Deeebalus  Dacia  was  reduced  to  the  form 
of  a  Roman  province  ;  strong  forts  were  buiti 
in  various  places,  and  Roman  colonies  wen 
planted*.   It  is  generslly  aumMsed  that  tbe  col 
umn  at  Rome,  called  tbe  Cotoma  oTlV^jaD,  wii 
erected  to  commemorate  his  Dacian  vicioms 
On  his  retom  Trajan  had  a  triumph,  and  be  ei 
hibited  games  to  the  people  for  one  hundred  m 
twenty-three  days.    Eleven  thousand  animal) 
were  slaughtered  during  these  aoiDsemeiits; 
and  an  army  of  gtadiators,  ten  thonsand  dm, 
gratified  tbe  Romans  by  killing  one  aoodier. 
Abont  this  time  Arabia  Petraea  vras  sabjedel 
to  the  empire  by  A.  Cornelias  Palma,  the  gn- 
ernor  of  Syria ;  and  an  Indian  emtUBsy  came 
to  Rome.  Tri^an  constructed  a  road  acrtss  the 
Pomptine  marshes,  and  built  magnificentbriilges 
across  tbe  streams.   Bnildiogs,  probaU;  Duf. 
sioaes,  were  constructed  by  the  side  oftliii 
road.    In  114  Trajan  left  Rome  to  make  vu 
oothe ArmeniansandtheParthians.  HespeM 
tbe  winter  of  1 14  at  Antioch,  and  in  the  fellow 
ing  year  he  invaded  the  Parthian  domioiona 
The  most  striking  and  brilliant  success  attend 
ed  his  arms.   In  tbe  course  of  two  campargu 
(11(V-116)  be  oonqoered  tbe  greater  part  of  tb« 
Parthian  empire,  and  took  the  I^rthiaoapitil, 
Ctesipbra.    In  116  be  descended  tbe  Tipfo 
and  entered  the  Erytiirean  Sea  (Uie  Perrioi 
Gulf).   While  he  was  tbas  engaged  the  Par- 
tbiana  rose  against  the  Romans,  but  were  agiii 
subdued  by  tba  generals  of  Trajan.   On  his  re- 
tarn  to  Ctaaiphon,  Trajan  determined  to 
tbe  Parthians  a  king,  and  placed  tbe  disdem  oi 
the  bead  of  Parthamaspates.   In  117  Tnjaa 
fell  ill,  and,  as  his  complaint  j^w  worse,  be  set 
oat  for  Italy.   He  lived  to  reach  Selians  in  Ci- 
licia,  afterward  called  Tr^janopolis,  where  be 
died  in  August,  117,  after  a  reign  of  nineteei 
years,  six  months,  and  fifteen  days.  His  askes 
were  taken  to  Rome  in  a  eolden  urn,  carried  io 
triomphal  proeeseion,  ana  deposited  under  iht 
column  which  bears  bis  name.   He  left  dd  ch3- 
dren,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Hadrian.  Tn- 
jan  constructed  several  great  roads  in  the  em- 
pire ;  he  built  libraries  at  Rome,  one  of  whicli, 
called  the  Vlfis  BiUiolheea,  is  often  mentioned; 
and  a  theatre  in  the  Campus  Maitius.  Hs 
great  work  was  the  Foram  Trajannni,  in  tht 
centre  of  which  was  placed  the  column  ofTm- 
jan.   Under  the  raign  of  Trajan  lived  Sexin 
Julius  Frontinns,  O.  Cornelius  Tacitus,  tbe 
younger  Pliny,  and  various  others  of  less  note 
Plutarch,  Suetonius,  and  Epictetua  sur*iTed 
Trajan.   The  jurists  Javentios  Celsus  and  Ns 
ratiua  Priscus  were  living  under  TnO""- 

TbajInos  Postus.    Yii.  CanrnM  CttAS. 

Tbajictdh  (now  UlnelU),  a  town  of  tbs  Bf 
tavi.  on  tbe  Rhine,  called  at  a  later  time  Trtja 
'MS  RAttii.  or  Ai  JEAenam. 
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Tballh  or  TRALL18  (oi  TpaXJuU,  ii  TpaiAif : 
TpoAAfovor,  Trallianus :  mine  at  Ghiuzei-HU*r, 
near  Aidin),  a  flourishing  commercial  city  gf 
Asia  Mioor,  reckoned  sometimes  to  loaia  and 
somettmea  to  Caria.  ItstoodonaqaadraDgrular 
height  at  the  aouthero  foot  of  Moant  Measogis 
(With  a  citadel  or  a  higher  point),  on  the  banks 
of  the  little  river  Eudon,  a  Dorthern  tribatary  of 
the  MEeaader,  from  which  the  city  was  distant 
eight}  stadia  (eight  geographical  miles).  The 
surrounding  cuuatry  was  extremely  fertile  and 
beautiful,  and  henoe  the  ottywas  at  first  called 
Anihea  {'AvSaa).  Under  the  Seleucidae  it  bore 
the  names  of  Seleucia  and  Antioobia.  It  was 
inhabited  by  a  mixed  population  of  Greeks  and 
Carians.  There  was  a  less  important  city  of 
the  same  name  in  Phrygia,  i(  indeed,  it  be  not 
the  same. 

[Tbahipha  {Tpavltfiat),  a  people  of  Thrace, 
mentioaed  along  wiib  the  Melandite  (vid.  Ms- 
Ltmsnm)  and  Tbyni,  by  Sentbea,  in  the  Anab- 
asia  of  Xenophon,  as  formtng  part  of  the  gov* 
emroaDt  of  his  Ather  Mnsades.] 

TaAiiQini.LDs,  SondiAsa.  Vtd.  Sorromns. 

Tbahscbllbicsis  MoHSr  a  iDOuntaiD  of  Maore- 
tania  Caesarienais,  between  Csanna  and  tiie 
Hirer  Cbioalapb. 

[TBAiTf  TiBBRiK  or  TBAirsTiBBRiif  A,  8  Ttgion 
of  Home.    Vid.  RoMi,  p.  7M,  a,  No.  14.] 

TBAPKtOPdLis  (TpairtCoviroXt!)  a  town  of  Asia 
llinor,  on  the  southern  slope  of  Moant  Cadmus, 
on  the  Bonfines  of  Caria  and  Phrygia.  Its  site 
ic  uncertain. 

Tbafbzub  (TpajrefoCf :  Tpaire^ovvnot  and 
•ovfffor).  1.  (Near  jtfavrut),  a  city  of  Arcadia, 
•n  the  Alpheus,  the  name  of  which  was  myth- 
ically derived  from  the  Tpdrr^a,  or  fltar,  on 
whicb  Lycaon  was  said  .to  have  offbred  human 
sacrifices  to  Jove.  At  the  Ume  of  the  building 
of  Megalopolis,  the  inhabitants  of  Tr^iezas, 
rather  than  be  transferred  to  the  new  city,  mi- 
grated to  the  shores  of  the  Eozine,  and  their 
city  fell  to  ruin.— 2.  (Now  Tarabotan^  Trabfantn, 
or  Trebizmid),  a  colony  of  Sini^  at  almost  tbe 
extrraw  east  of  the  norUiem  ahore  of  Asia 
Minor.  After  Sinope  lost  ber  Independence, 
Trapezas  belonged  first  to  Armenia  Minor,  and 
afterward  to  the  kingdom  of  Pootna.  Under 
the  Romans  it  was  made  a  froe  oity,  probably 
by  Pompey,  and,  by  Tr^an,  tbe  capital  of  Pon- 
taa  Cappadocios.  Hadrian  oonstmcted  a  new 
harbor ;  and  the  city  became  a  plaoe  of  flrat>rate 
commeraial  importance.  It  was  also  strongly 
fortified.  It  was  taken  by  tbe  Goths  in  the 
reign  of  Valerian  ;  but  it  had  recoTered,  and 
was  in  a  flourishing  state  at  the  time  of  Justin- 
ian, who  repaired  iu  fortifications.  In  the  Mid- 
die  Ages  it  was  for  s<Hne  time  the  seat  ofa  iiag- 
ment  of  the  Greek  empire,  called  the  empire  of 
Trebizond.  It  is  now  tbe  •eeood  oonuneraial 
port  of  the  Black  Sea,  TanUng  next  after 
Odessa. 

TaAStifiMUH  Lacds  (now  Logo  di  Perugia), 
sometimes,  but  not  correctly,  written  Thbasy- 
HBirirB,  a  lake  in  Etruria,  between  Clusium  and 
Perusia,  memorable  for  tbe  Tiotoi^  gained  by 
Hannibal  over  the  Romans  nnder  Flaminios, 
fi.C.  SI 7. 

TsBSA  (Treitanus :  now  TVnn),  a  town  In 
Latium,  near  the  aoarcea  of  tfie  Aoio,  norO- 
eaat  of  Anagnia. 


TKBBATltrs  Tbsta.    Yii.  Tbsta. 

[Tsebbllianus,  C.  Annids,  a  Cilician  piiate^ 
proclaimed  himself  Roman  etnperor  (one  uf  the 
so-called  thirty  tyrants)  A.D.  264,  but  was  de> 
feated  and  slain  in  Isauria  by  one  of  the  gen- 
erals of  Gallienus.] 

TbebillIdb  PollIo,  one  of  tbe  sixSeri^oru 
HUtoria  AugutttE,iloviT]ahed  under ConstantinA 
and  was  anterior  to  Vopiscos.  His  name  is 
prefixed  to  the  biographies  of,  i.  The  two  Va- 
leriani,  father  and  son ;  2.  Tbe  Galiieni ;  3.  The 
Thirty  Tyrants ;  4.  Claudius,  tbe  last-named 
piece  being  addressed  loConstantine.  We  learn 
from  Vopiscos  that  the  lives  written  by  Trebcl- 
lius  Pollio  commenced  with  Philippus  and  ex- 
tended down  to  Claudius.  Of  these,  all  as  far 
as  the  Valerjani,  regarding  whom  but  a  sborl 
fragment  remains,  hare  wen  lost.  [For  edi- 
tions, vid.  Capitolinds,  Julius.] 

TsbbU  (now  Trebbia)^  a  small  river  in  Gallia 
Cisalpina,  ialling  into  the  Po  near  Placentia. 
It  k  memorable  for  the  victory  whiob  Hannibal 
gained  over  tbe  Romans,  B.C.  218.  This  rivei 
is  generally  dry  in  summer,  but  is  filled  with  a 
rapid  stream  in  winter,  which  was  the  season 
when  Hannibal  defeated  the  Romans. 

Trbbonivs,  C,  played  rather  a  prominent 
part  in  the  last  days  of  tbe  republic.  He  com 
menced  puUic  life  as  a  supporter  of  the  aristo- 
cratical  party,  and  in  his  quKStorship(B.C.  60j 
he  attempted  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  P.  Clo- 
dins  into  a  plebeian  family.  He  c'langed  siaes 
soon  afterward,  and  in  bis  tribunate  of  ihe  plehs 
(66)  he  was  tbe  instrument  of  tbe  triumvirs  in 
proposing  that  Pon^wy  ^onld  have  the  two 
Spaine,  Crassus  Syria,  and  Casear  tbe  Gauls  and 
IlJyricum  for  another  period  of  five  years.  This 
proposal  received  the  approbation  of  the  ccmi> 
tia,  and  is  known  b^  the  name  of  Ltx  Trebania. 
For  this  servioe  he  was  rewarded  by  being  ap- 
pointed one  of  Cssar's  legates  in  Gaul,  where 
be  remained  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil 
war  in  49.  In  the  coarse  of  tbe  same  year  he 
was  intrnstad  by  Gasar  with  the  command  of 
tbe  had  force*  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Massilia. 
In  4S  Trebonins  was  city-pnetor,  and  in  the  dis- 
charge  of  his  duties  resisted  tbe  seditious  at- 
tempts of  his  colleague  M.  Celius  Rufus  to  ob- 
tain by  force  the  rweal  of  Cesar's  law  respect, 
ing  tbe  payment  of  debts.  Toward  tbe  end  of 
47,  Treboaiiw,  as  |ffD.pr»tor,  eoeeeeded  Q.  Cas- 
aina  Longinat  in  tbe  government  of  Further 
Spain,  but  was  expelled  from  the  province  by  a 
mntiny  of  the  soldiers  who  espoused  the  Pom 
peian  party.  Cesar  raised  him  to  the  consul 
ship  in  October,  46,  and  promised  him  the  prov 
ince  of  Asia.  In  return  for  all  these  honors  an 
favors,  Trebonins  vras  one  of  tbe  prime  mover 
in  the  conspiraoy  to  assassinate  Ctesar,  and 
after  Uie  murder  of  his  patron  (44)  he  went  as 
proconsul  to  tbe  proriuca  of  Asia.  In  the  fol 
lowing  year  (43),  Dolabella,  who  had  receivnl 
from  Antonins  the  province  of  Syria,  surprised 
the  town  of  Smyrna,  where  Trebonins  was  then 
residing,  and  s^w  liim  in  his  bed. 

Tbbbcla  (Trehulanus).  1.  (Now  Treggkia) 
a  town  In  Samninm,  situated  in  tbe  southeasten 
part  of  the  monntaina  of  Co/iucs.— 2.  HvmsoA, 
a  town  of  tbe  Sabines  of  uncertain  site. — 8.  Sor 
FBHA,  also  t  town  of  tlie  Sabines,  and  of  r  ncei 
lain  site. 
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Trkroe  (now  Saeco),  a  river  m  Jauuli,  and 
a  tributary  of  the  Lids. 
Tuts  Tabkhha .    1.  A  Btattoit  on  the  Via  Ap- 

f ia  in  Latium,  between  Aricia  and  Fiinitn  Appii. 
t  is  mentioned  in  the  account  ofSt.  Paul's  jour- 
(ley  to  Rome,— 2.  (Now  Borgketio),  a  station  in 
(■altia  Oi'salpina,  on  the  road  from  Placentia  to 
Medioljnum. 

TnBTUM  {Tptirov :  now  Cape  Bagiaroni,  or  Rat 
Sei  ^  RouM  \.  e.  Sewn  Capet),  a  great  promon- 
*or>  on  the  coast  or  Numidia,  forming  the  west- 
ern headland  of  the  Sinna  Olcacbitea  (now  Bay 
9j  Storak) 

Tbrtibi  or  TKE^-iRt,  a  powerful  people  in 
Gallia  Belgica,  who  were  faithful  allies  of  the 
Komans,  and  whose  cavalry  was  the  best  in  all 
Gaul.  The  River  Mosella  flowed  through  their 
territory,  which  extended  westwurd  from  the 
Rhine  as  far  aa  the  Remi.  Their  chief  town 
waa  made  a  Roman  cokmy  by  Angnstns,  and 
was  called  Adqubta  TscviBSRliit  (now  Trier  or 
Treves).  It  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mo- 
sella, and  became  under  the  later  empire  one  of 
Uie  most  flourishing  Roman  cities  north  of  the 
Alps.  It  was  the  capital  of  Belgica  Prima;  and 
after  the  division  of  the  Roman  world  ^  Diocle- 
tian (A  D.  398)  into  four  districts,  it  became  the 
reBidencf!  of  the  Ciesar  who  had  the  govern- 
ment of  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain.  Here  dwelt 
Constantius  Chlorua  and  his  son  Constantine 
he  Great,  as  well  as  several  of  the  subsequent 
emperors.  The  modern  city  still  contains  many 
ntereating  Roman  remaina.  They  belong,  how- 
ever, to  the  latter  period  of  the  empire,  and  are 
consequently  not  in  the  best  style  of  art.  The 
roost  important  of  these  remains  is  the  Porta 
Nigra  or  Black  Gate,  a  large  and  massive  build- 
ing in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  In 
addition  to  this,  we  have  extensive  remains  of 
the  Roman  batha,  of  the  amphitheatre,  and  of 
tbO'  palace  of  Constantine.  The  piers  of  the 
bridge  over  (he  Moselle  are  likewise  Roman. 
At  the  village  of  Igel,  about  six  miles  from 
Treves,  is  a  beautifd  Iloman  structure,  being  a 
four-sided  obelisk,  more  than  seventy  feet  high, 
covered  with  carvings,  inscriptions,  and  bas- 
reliefs.  There  has  been  much  dispute  respect- 
ing the  object  for  which  this  building  was  erect- 
ed ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  aet  up  by  two 
brothers,  named  Secundinl,  partly  as  a  funeral 
monument  to  their  deceased  relatives,  partly  to 
celebrate  their  sister's  marriage,  which  is  rep- 
resented on  one  of  the  bas-reliefs  by  the  figures 
of  a  man  and  woman  joining  hands. 

TbiabIus,  ValsbIob.  1.  L.,  quKstor  urbanus 
D.C.  81,  and  proprstor  in  Sardinia  77,  when  be 
repulsed  Lepidus,  who  had  fled  Into  that  island 
afler  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  repeal  the  laws 
of  Sulla.  Triarius  served  under  Lucnllus  as 
one  of  bis  legates  in  the  war  against  Mithrada- 
tes,  and  at  first  gained  conaiderable  distinction 
1^  bis  zeal  and  activity.  In  68  Triarius  was 
diapatched  to  the  aasiatanee  of  Fabius,  who  had 
been  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  Pontns,  white 
Looullua  invaded  Armenia,  and  who  was  now 
attacked  by  Hithradates  with  overwhelming 
numbers.  Triarius  compelled  Mithradates  to 
assume  the  defensive,  and  early  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  commenced  active  operations  agairst 
the  Pontio  king.  Anxious  to  gain  the  victory 
over  Mithradaies  before  the  arrival  of  Luoullus. 


Triarius  allowed  hmiself  to  be  attacked  at  a  dts 
advantage,  and  was  defeated  with  great  slaugb- 
ter  near  2!ela. — S.  P.,  sod  of  the  preceding,  ao 
cased  M.  iGmilius  Scaunis,  in  64,  first  of  repp, 
tundn  and  next  of  ambitas.  Scauruawas  de- 
fended on  both  occasions  byCieero.  — 3.  C,  l 
friend  of  Cicero,  who  introduces  him  as  one  ul 
the  speakers  in  bis  dialogue  De  Finibut,  and 
praises  his  oratory  in  his  Bruliu.  He  fought  un 
Poinpey's  side  at  the  battle  of  Fbarsdia-  Tri- 
arius perished  in  the  civil  wars,  probably  in  Af- 
rica, for  Cicero  speaks  in  4S  of  bis  death,  and 
adds,  that  Triarios  bad  left  bim  the  gnardian  of 
his  children. 

Triballi,  a  powerful  people  in  Thrace,  a 
branch  of  the  Getc  dwelling  along  the  I^nube, 
who  were  defeated  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
B.C.  336,  and  obliged  to  sue  for  pence. 

TxiBOcci,  a  German  people,  settled  in  GaDia 
Belgica,  between  Mount  Vogesas  and  tbe  Rhine,  ■ 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Straaburg. 

TsiBONiANna,  a  jurist, commissioned  by  Jus- 
tinianuB,  with  sixteen  others,  to  compile  the  Di- 
gest or  Pandect.   For  details,  vid.  Jumaums. 

Tbicala.    Yid.  Tbiocala. 

Tbicabahom  (Tpurdpavoi' :  TfUKtaaveif),  a 
fortress  in  Pbliasia,  soatheast  of  Pblias,  on  « 
mountain  af  the  same  name. 

Tkicassbs,  Tbicabii,  or  TRiCASsiiri,  a  people 
in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  east  of  the  Senones, 
whose  chief  town  was  Augusti^na,  aAerward 
Tricassn  (now  Troyu). 

Tbioastini,  a  people  in  Gallia  NariMnensis, 
between  tbe.Cavarea  and  Yoeoniii,  inbalnting  s 
narrow  slip  of  country  between  the  Droau  and 
the  Itire,  Their  chief  town  was  Augusta  Tri- 
castinoAm,  or  simply  Augusta  (now  Aenute). 

Tbicca,  subsequently  Tbicala  (TpwAij,  T(^Ka- 
Xa :  now  TrikJcala),  an  ancient  town  of  Tbet- 
saly,  in  the  district  Hestisolia,  situated  on  the 
LethsuB,  north  of  the  Penetis.  Homer  repre- 
sents it  as  governed  by  tbe  eons  of  .fsculapias ; 
and  it  contained  in  later  times  a  celebrated  tem- 
ple of  this  god. 

TBiCHomB  {TpixovlQ-.  now  Zygoa  or  Yrakko- 
ri),  a  large  lake  in  ^tolia,  east  of  Stratos  and 
north  of  Mount  Aracynthus. 

TbichonIuu  {Tpixuvto¥  :  Tpixwieic),  a  low- 
in  £tolia,  east  of  Lake  Trichonis. 

TaicmilHUB,  LdcbbtIds.  Vid.  hvcmMn* 
Gbhs. 

TbigSlohi  (TpiK6\uvoi :  TpiKOAavevf)^  a  town 
of  Arcadia,  a  little  north  of  Megalopolis,  of 
which  a  temple  of  Neptune  (Poseidon)  alone 
remained  in  the  time  of  Pausanias. 

TxicoBit,  a  Ligurian  people  in  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis,  a  branch  of  the  Saliyi,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Maseilia  and  Aqute  Sextin. 

TRicoBf  THDB  (TpiK6fM>9o( :  TptKopfiatof),  a  de- 
mns  in  AUica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Aiantis, 
between  Marathon  and  Rbamnus. 

Tbicbama  (Tplxpava :  now  ThiAtrt),  an  island 
off  the  coast  of  Argolia,  near  HennionB. 

TRiDBirriii  (now  TWnt,  in  Italian  Trenlcy,  tbe 
capital  of  the  TsiDiiniin,  and  tbe  chief  town  of 
RstiB,  eitdated  on  the  River  Athesis  (now 
Adige),  and  on  the  pass  of  the  Alps  leading  to 
Verona.  Its  greatness  dates  from  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  it  is  chiefly  celebrated  on  aecooDt 
of  the  ecclesiastical  coancil  which  assembled 
within  We  walls  A.D  154& 
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TRIPTOLEMLS. 


lliBEs  or  TtiiRM  (.Tpt^ptK  ■  l>ov  Enfeh  1), 
A  sinall  fortress  on  the  coast  of  Pboen'cia,  be- 
tween Tripolis  aod  the  Promontoriom  Tbeu- 
prusopon. 

Tbifakdh,  a  town  in  Latium  of  nnoeitain  site, 
between  Minturnn  and  Sinaeasa. 

£TRiiiuoa  (now  Trtmiti),  an  island  on  tlie 
coast  of  Apulia,  one  of  the  Didukds/e  Insula 
(7.  r.).  where  Julia,  the  grand-daughter  uf  Au- 
gustus, died  in  exile.] 

[Trihoktiuh.     Vii.  Fklippopolib.] 

TrixackU.     Vid.  SiciLiA. 

Trinbhcs  or  Trimihia  (Tpivt/ulc,  Tptve/ztia : 
Tpive/trv(),  a  demus  in  Attica,  belonging  to  tbe 
tribe  Cecropis,  on  Mount  Pames. 

[Triniuh  ifituiun,  now  Trigno),  a  amall  river 
in  the  country  of  the  Frentani,  afforded  a  good 
barbur  fur  ships  (fluioen  portuosum,  Plin.y.1 

Tbinobahtes,  one  of  the  most  powerful  peo- 
ple of  Britain,  inhabiting  the  modern  Essex. 
They  are  mentioned  in  Caear's  inrasion  of 
Britain,  and  they  oflbred  a  fonnidable  resist- 
ance i§  the  invading  force  sent  into  the  island 
b>-  the  Emperor  Claadins. 

[Tkio,  L.  FoLoimus,  a  notorious  informer  un- 
der Tiberius,  and  one  of  the  friends  and  favor- 
ites of  that  emperor :  in  A.D.  30  be  accused  Pi- 
so  before  the  consuls,  and  (n  that  aerrice  waa 
still  farther  honored  by  Tiberius.  In  A.D.  86 
he  was  thrown  into  prison  on  suspicion,  and 
there  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.] 

TbiocIli  or  TricIl*  (TptmcaXa,  TpixoAa; 
TpufaAivof,  Tricalinus:  near  CaUta  Bdlota),  a 
mountain  fortresfi  in  tbe  interior  of  Sicily,  near 
the  Crimisua,  was  in  tbe  Servile  war  the  head- 
quartera  of  the  slaves,  and  the  residence  of  their 
leader  Trypbon. 

TKldpi.8  (Tpfjirac  or  Tpfo^),  son  of  Neptune 
(Poseidon]  and  Caitace,  a  daughter  of  >£olu8,  or 
of  Helios  and  Rhtidos,  and  toe  father  of  Iphi- 
media  and  Erysichlhon.  Hence  his  son  £17- 
aichthon  is  <»lled  TriopSm,  and  his  grand- 
daughter Meatra  or  Metra,  the  daughter  of  £ry- 
sicbtboo,  TriepHt.  Triopas  expeltod  the  PeUw- 
giana  from  tbe  Dotisn  plaini  but  waa  bimaelf 
obliged  to  emigrate,  and  went  to  Caria,  where 
he  founded  Cnidus  on  tbe  Triopian  promontory. 
His  son  Eryaichthon  was  panished  by  Ceres 
(Demeter)  with,  insatiable  hunger  because  he 
bad  violated  her  sacred  grove ;  but  others  re- 
late tbe  same  of  Trii^s  himself. 

TaidrU  orXBidpIoM.ao  early  name  of  Cmnvs. 

Tki6pIuh  (TfH^Mv  :  now  Cape  Krio),  the 
promontory  which  terminates  tbe  peninsula  of 
Coidus,  forming  the  southwestern  headland  of 
Carta  and  of  Asia  Minor.  Upon  it  waa  a  temple 
of  Apollo,  suroamed  Triopius,  which  was  the 
centre  of  union  for  the  states  of  Dorib.  Hence 
it  was  also  called  tho  Sacred  Promontory  (ujcpo- 

TffMOir  ItpOV). 

TriphylIa  (I^^Ai'a :  TptfiXwf),  the  south- 
ern portion  of  Elis,  lying  between  the  Alpheus 
and  the  Neda,  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  three  different  tribes  by  whicb  it  was 
peopled.   Its  chief  town  waa  Pylos. 

[Tbiphtlds  {Tpl^Xoc),  son  of  Areas  and  Lao- 
damia,  tbe  legendary  hero  qwaymoa  of  Tri- 
phylia.j 

TitfoDiacTis  {TpinootaKoc :  TpandloKtoci  ro- 
ina  near  Deneeni),  a  (own  in  tbe  interior  ol  Me- 
garis,  northwcttofMegara.  I 


TbipSus  t^piiroXtc  :  TptitoXlTnc\  is  piopeiiy 
the  name  of  a  confederacy  composed  of  three 
cities,  or  a  district  containing  three  cities,  but 
it  is  also  applied  to  single  cities  which  had  some 
such  relation  to  others  as  to  make  the  name  ap- 
propriate. 1.  In  Arcadia,  comprising  tbe  three 
cities  of  Callia,  I)ipffina,and  N'onacris :  its  name 
is  preserved  in  the  modern  town  of  7npoluza. 
— 2.  T.  Prlaoonia,  in  Thessaly,  comprising  the 
three  towns  of  Azorus,  Doliche,  and  Pylhium. 
— 3.  In  Rhodes,  comprising  the  three  Dorian 
cities  Lindus,  lalysus,  and  Camirus.  Vid.  Rao- 
Dira. — 1.  (Now  Kash  Yeniji),  a  city  on  tbe  Me- 
ander, twelve  miles  west  of  Hierapolis,  on  the 
borders  of  Phrygia,  Caria,  and  Lydia,  to  each 
of  which  it  is  assigned  by  different  authorities. 
— 5.  (Now  Tireboli),  a  fortress  on  tite  coast  0'' 
Pontus,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name  (now  Ti- 
reboli Su),  ninety  stadia  east  of  tho  Promunto* 
riura  Zephyrium  (now  Cape  Ze/rek). — 6.  (Now 
Tripoli,  Tarmbvbu),  on  the  coast  of  Fbcenicia, 
consisted  of  three  distinct  cities,  one  stadium 
(six  hundred  feet)  apart,  each  having  its  own 
walls,  but  all  united  in  a  common  constitution, 
having  one  place  of  assembly,  and  forming  in 
reality  one  city.  They  were  colonies  of  Tyre, 
Sidon^aod  Aradus  respectively.  Tripolis  stood 
aboat  thirty  miln  south  of  Aradus,  and  about 
tbe  aame  diatanoe  north  of  Byhlus)  on  a  bok) 
headland  formed  by  a  spur  of  Mount  I^hanon. 
It  had  a  fine  harbor  and  a  fiourisbiog  com 
merce.  It  is  now  a  city  of  about  fifteen  thou 
sand  inhabitants,  and  the  capital  of  one  of  the 
paohalics  of  Syria,  that  of  Tripoli. — 7.  Tbe  dis- 
trict on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  between 
tbe  two  Syrtes,  comprising  the  three  cities  of 
Sabrata  (or  Abrotonum),  CEa,  and  Leptis  Mag- 
na, and  also  called  Tripolitana  Regie.  Vid.  Sru- 
TiCA.  Its  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  the  re- 
gency of  Tripoli,  the  western  part  of  which  an- 
swers to  if,  and  in  that  of  the  city  of  Tripolit 
probably  the  ancient  CEa. 

Tbipoutama  Rboio.  Vid.  Sybtica,  Tbipolis, 
No.  7. 

TiirrSiJlHas  (Tpiirr5Xe/ior),  son  of  Celens, 

king  of  Eleusis,  and  Metanira  or  Polymnia. 
Others  describe  him  as  son  of  King  Eleusis  by 
Cothonea,  or  of  Oceanus  and  Gsa,  or  of  Trochi- 
lus  by  an  Eleusinian  woman.  Triptolemns  was 
the  favorite  of  Demeter  (Ceres)^  and  tbe  invent 
or  of  the  [riougb  and  agricultnre,  and  of  civiliza- 
tion, which  is  the  result  of  it.  He  was  the  great 
hero  in  tbe  Eleusinian  mysteries.  According 
to  the  common  legend,  be  hospitably  received 
Demeter  at  Eleusia  when  she  wss  wandering 
in  search  of  ber  daughter.  Tbe  goddess,  in 
return,  wished  to  make  hia  son  Demophon  im 
mortal,  aod  idaced  him  in  the  fire  in  order  to 
destroy  bis  mortal  parts ;  but  Metanira  screaia- 
ed  out  at  tbe  sight,  and  the  child  was  consumed 
by  tbe  flames.  As  a  oompeosation  for  this  be- 
reavement, the  goddess  gave  to  Triptolemus  a 
chariot  with  winged  dragons  and  seeds  of  wheat. 
In  this  chariot  Triptolemus  rode  over  the  earth, 
making  man  acquainted  with  tbe  blessings  of 
agriculture.  On  his  return  to  Attica,  Oeleua 
endeavored  to  kill  him,  but  b^  the  command  of 
Demeter  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  country 
te  Triptolemus,  who  now  established  the  wor- 
ship of  Demetor,  and  institued  the  Tliesmopho- 
ria.  Triptolemus  is  represented  in  works  ol 
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•n  u  a  youthful  hero,  sometimes  ^ith  the  pt(a- 
tm,  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  dragons,  and  holding 
in  bis  hand  a  sceptre  and  corn  ears. 

TaiTjEA  (Tpirata:  TpiTatti()-  1-  A  town  of 
Phocls,  norlhwest  of  Cleona;,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Cephisua,  and  on  tbe  frontiers  of  Locris- 
— 3.  One  of  the  twelre  cities  of  Achaia,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  stadia  east  of  Phar»,  and 
near  tbe  frontiers  of  Arcadia.  Augustus  made 
it  dependent  upon  Patrse. 

[TBiTANTJBCBM£a(Tpir(>vrai)r/ii7c}.  I.  A  Per- 
sian satrap  of  Babylon,  son  of  Artabazus.— 3.  A 
son  of  Artabanus,  and  cousin  of  Xerxes,  was 
one  of  the  commanders  of  the  Persian  infantry 
when  the  barbarians  invaded  Greece  in  B.C- 
480.] 

Trito  or  ThitoobmIa  {Tpnu  or  Tpiroyiveta, 
and  TpiToytvnt),  a  surname  of  Minerva  (Athe- 
na), which  is  explained  In  different  ways.  Some 
derire  it  fttimLakeTritonis  in  Libya,  nearwiiich 
she  is  said  to  have  been  born ;  others  from  the 
stream  Triton,  near  Alalcomene  in  Bceotia, 
where  she  was  worshipped,  and  where,  accord- 
ing to  some  statements,  she  was  also  born ; 
the  grammarians,  lastly,  derive  the  name  from 
T7»ru,  which,  in  the  dialect  of  the  Atbamani- 
ans,  is  said  to  signify  "  head,"  so  that  it  wonld  be 
the  goddess  bom  out  of  the  head  of  her  father. 

Teiton  (T/jiVwv),  son  of  Neptune  (Poseidon) 
nnd  Atnphitrile  (or  Celaeno],  who  dwelt  with  bis 
father  and  mother  in  a  golden  palace  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  or,  according  to  Homer,  at  Mgse. 
Later  writers  describe  him  as  riding  over  the 
sea  on  horses  or  other  sea-monaters.  Some- 
times we  find  mention  of  Tritons  in  ttie  plu- 
ral. Their  appearance  is  diObrenUy  described ; 
though  they  are  always  conceived  as  having 
the  human  figure  in  the  upper  part  of  their  bod- 
ies, and  that  of  a  fish  in  the  lower  part  The 
chief  characteristic  of  Tritons  in  poetry  as  well 
as  in  works  of  art  is  a  trumpet  made  out  of  a 
shell  (eoncha),  which  tbe  Tritons  blow  at  the 
command  of  Neptune  (Poseidon)  to  soothe  the 
restless  wavea  of  tiie  sea. 

TRiTOM  Fl.,  Tritonib,  or  TarroiiiTis  PalIis 
[TpiTwv,  TptTwvt'f,  TptTuviTit),  a  river  and  lake 
on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Libya,  which  are 
mentioned  in  several  old  Greek  legends,  espe- 
cially in  the  myUiology  of  Minerva  (Athena), 
whom  one  accoant  represented  as  born  on  tbe 
I^ke  Tritonia,  and  as  the  daughter  of  the  nymph 
of  tbe  same  name,  and  of  Neptune  (Poseidon) : 
hence  her  surname  of  Tpiroyeveia.  When  the 
Greeks  first  became  acquainted  geographically 
with  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  they  identified 
the  gulf  afterward  called  the  Lesser  Svrtis 
with  the  Lake  Tritonia.  This  seems  to  be  the 
notion  of  Herodotos,  in  the  stoiy  be  relates  of 
jBson(iT.,  ire,  179).  A  more  exact  knowledge 
of  the  coast  showed  them  a  great  lake  be- 
yond  the  inmost  recess  of  tbe  Xeaser  Syrtis, 
to  which  the  name  Tritonts  was  then  applied. 
This  lake  had  an  opening  to  the  sea,  as  well  as 
a  river  flowing  into  it,  and  accordingly  the 
ograpbers  represented  the  River  Tnton  as  ru- 
ing in  a  mountain  called  Znchabari,  and  form* 
ing  the  Lake  Tritonis  on  its  course  to  the  Less- 
er Syrtis,  into  which  it  fell.  The  lake  is  un- 
doubtedly the  great  salt  lake,  in  the  south  of 
Tuniy,  called  El  Sibkah;  but  as  thia  lake  has 
M»  longt^r  on  opening  to  tbe  sea  and  the  whole 
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coast  is  much  altered  by  the  inroads  of  ibt 
sands  of  tbe  Sahara,  it  seems  impossible  to 
identify  the  river :  some  suppose  that  it  is  rep- 
resented by  the  Wadf-el-Kkaba.  Some  of  the 
ancient  writers  gave  altogether  a  difibrent  lo. 
cality  to  the  legend,  and  identify  tbe  Triton  with 
the  river  usually  called  Lathoh  in  Cyrenalca : 
and  Apollonius  Kbodius  even  transit  the  nanoe 
to  the  Nile. 

TaivicDH  (now  Trivico),  a  small  town  in  Sam 
nium,  situated  among  the  mouotaios  separating 
Samnium  from  Apulia. 

Tadis  Tpu6(,  sc.  x^ifM*  the  feminine  of  the 
adjective  T^ :  TpuaSevc  •■  now  Ckan),  the  ter- 
ritory of  Ilium  or  Troy,  formed  the  northwest- 
em  part  of  Mysia.  It  was  bounded  on  the  weal 
by  the  .£gean  Sea,  from  Promontoriom  Ledum 
to  Promontorium  Sigeum,  at  tbe  entrance  of 
the  Hellespont ;  on  the  ncNfthweat  by  the  Hel- 
lespont, as  fiir  as  the  River  Rhoduis,  below 
Abydos ;  on  the  northeast  and  east  by  tbe 
mountains  which  border  the  valley  of  the  Rho- 
diuB,  and  extend  from  its  sources  sonthnurd  to 
the  main  ridge  of  Mount  Ida,  and  on  the  somh 
by  the  northern  coast  of  tbe  Golf  of  Adraoiyt- 
tium  along  the  sonthern  foot  of  Ida ;  but  on  tbe 
northeast  and  east  the  boandaiy  is  sometimes 
extended  so  for  as  to  Include  the  whole  coast 
of  the  HeUespont,  and  part  of  the  Propoatis,  and 
the  country  as  far  as  the  Hiver  Granicus,  thus 
embracing  the  district  of  Dardaoia,  and  some- 
what more.  Strabo  extends  tbe  boundary  siill 
further  east,  to  tbe  River  ^sepus,  and  also 
south  to  tbe  Caieus ;  but  this  cleariy  results 
from  his  inclading  in  tbe  twritoiy  of  Trmr  that 
of  her  nelgbboiing  allies.  The  Troad  is  lor  tbe 
most  part  mountainous,  being  intersected 
Mount  Ida  and  its  branches  :  the  largest  plain 
is  that  in  which  Troy  stood.  The  chief  rivers 
were  tbe  Sathois  on  tbe  south,  tbe  Rhodiob  on 
the  north,  and  the  Scamander  and  Sanols  io  the 
centre.  These  two  rivers,  so  renowned  in  tbe 
legends  of  the  Trojan  war,  flow  fnm  two  dif- 
ferent points  in  the  chain  of  Monnt  Ida,  and 
unite  in  the  plain  of  Troy,  through  which  the 
united  stream  flows  northwest,  and  falls  into 
the  Hellespont  east  of  the  promontory  of  Sige- 
um. The  Scamander,  also  called  Xanlhus,  is 
usually  identified  with  tbe  Menderek-CAai,  and 
the  Simols  with  the  Gumbrek ;  but  this  aabjeti 
presents  difficulties  which  can  not  be  discussed 
within  the  limits  'bf  the  present  article.  The 
precise  locality  of  the  city  of  Troy,  or,  accord- 
ing to  its  genuine  Greek  name,  Ilium,  is  alsci 
the  subject  still  of  much  dispute.  First,  there 
is  the  question  whether  the  Ilinm  of  Homer 
had  any  real  existence ;  next,  whether  the  Ili- 
Dx  Vetub  of  the  historical  period,  which  was 
visited  by  Xerxes  and  by  Alexander  tbe  Great, 
was  on  the  same  site  as  the  city  of  Priam.  The 
most  probable  opinion  seems  to  be  that  which 
places  tbe  original  city  in  tbe  upper  part  of  the 
plain,  on  a  moderate  elevation  at  the  foot  uf 
Mount  Ida,  and  its  citadel  (called  Pergima, 
Jlffymut)  on  a  loftier  height,  alinoat  separated 
from  the  city  by  a  ravine,  and  neariy  surround- 
ed by  the  Scamander.  This  city  seems  never 
to  have  been  restored  after  its  destruction  by 
the  Greeks.  The.£olian  colonists  subsequent- 
ly built  a  new  city,  on  the  site,  as  they  doublletfs 
believed,  of  the  old  one,  but  really  much  lowur 
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down  the  plain ;  and  this  city  is  the  Tidii  or 
Ulan  Virus  of  most  of  the  ancient  writera. 
After  the  time  of  Alexander,  this  city  declined, 
and  a  new  one  was  built  stiU  fbrther  down  the 
plain,  below  the  coDfluence  of  the  Simola  and 
Si:amander,  aad  near  the  Hellespont,  and  this 
was  called  Ilium  Novbh.  Under  the  Romans, 
this  city  was  honored  with  various  immunities, 
as  tho  only  existing  representative  of  the  an- 
t:ieni  Ilium.  Its  substantial  importance,  how* 
ever,  was  entirely  eclipsed  by  that  of  Alizan- 
DBSA  Troas. — For  the  general  political  history 
of  tho  Troad,  see  Mrsu.  The  Teucriaos,  by 
whom  it  was  peopled  at  a  period  of  unknown 
antiquit) .  were  a  Thracian  people.  Settling  in 
the  plain  of  the  Scamander,  they  founded  the  city 
of  Iliam,  which  became  tlie  head  of  an  extens- 
ive  confederacy,  embracing  not  only  the  north- 
west of  Asia  Minor,  but  much  of  the  opposite 
shores  of  Thrace,  and  with  allies  in  Asia  Minor 
iven  as  far  as  Lycia,  and  evidently  much  in  ad- 
vance ofthe  Greeks  in  civilization.  The  myth- 
ical account  of  the  origin  of  the  kingdom  is 
briefly  as  follows.  Teucer,  the  first  king  in  the 
Troad,  had  a  daughter,  who  married  Dardanus, 
the  chieftain  of  the  country  oortheast.  of  the 
Troad.  Vid.  Dabdania.  Dardanus  hnd  two 
sons,  IIus  and  Erichthonius ;  and  the  latter  was 
the  father  of  Tros,  from  whom  the  country  and 
people  derived  the  names  of  Troas  and  Trees. 
Tros  was  the  father  of  Ilus,  who  founded  the 
city,  which  was  called  after  him  Ilidh,  and  also, 
after  his  father,  Tadu.  The  next  king  was 
Laokedok,  and  after  him  PriaoL  rid.  Pauiiua. 
In  bis  reign  the  city  was  taken  and  destroyed 
b^  the  confederated  Greeks,  after  a  ten  years' 
siege.  Vid.  Helena,  Alexandbr,  Aoamkukon, 
Aniiii.LRB,  Hectob,  Ajaz,  Ulysbbs,  Neoftole- 
MDs,  .£itbas,  &c.,  and  Hohebdb.  To  discuss 
the  historical  value  of  this  legend  is  not  the 
province  of  this  work :  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
wo  have  in  it  evidence  of  a  great  conflict,  at  a 
very  early  period,  between  the  great  Thracian 
empire  in  the  northwest  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
rising  power  of  the  Achaeans  in  Greece,  in 
which  the  latter  were  victorious  ;  but  their  vic- 
tory was  fruitless,  in  consequence  of  their  com- 
paratively low  civilization,  and  especially  of 
their  want  of  maritime  power.  The  chronolo- 
gers  assigned  different  Gates  for  the  capture  of 
Troy:  the  calculation  most  seoerally  accepted 
placed  it  in  B.C.  1184.  TRis  date  should  be 
carefully  remembered,  as  it  forms  the  starting 
point  of  various  computations ;  but  it  should  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  date  is  of  no  historical 
autkarity.  (There  is  nut  qnca  to  explain  this 
matter  here.)  The  subsequent  history  of  the 
Troad  presents  an  entire  blank  till  we  come  to 
the  period  of  the  great  ^olic  migration,  when  it 
merges  in  that  of  vEolis  and  Mysia.  In  writers 
of  the  Roman  period,  the  name  Troas  is  often 
used  by  itself  for  the  city  of  Albxandrsa  Tboas. 

TsocMi  or  -ti.    Vid.  Galatia. 

Taoita.    Vid.  Troas. 

TicEZEit  (Tpoi^nv,  more  rarely Tpofjj^i-jj :  Tpoi- 
^i/vtoc  '■  now  Dhamala),  the  capital  of  TrckzenIa 
{TpotCv^o)'  a  district  in  the  southeast  of  Argo- 
lis,  on  the  Saronic  Gulf,  and  opposite  the  island 
of  j£gina.  The  town  was  situated  at  some 
little  distance  from  the  coast,  on  which  tt  pos- 
tesaed  a  harbor  called  Pdoon  (Iluywy),  opposite 


the  island  of  Calauria.  Troezeii  was  a  very  an 
cient  city,  and  is  said  to  have  been  originally 
called  Poseidonia,  on  account  of  its  worship  or 
Poseidon  (Neptune).  It  received  the  name  U 
Troezen  from  Trcezen,  one  of  the  sons  of  Pelops ; 
and  it  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  place 
where  Pittheua,  the  maternal  grandfather  of 
Theseus,  lived,  and  where  Theseus  himself  was 
born.  Troezen  was  for  a  long  time  dependent 
upon  the  kings  of  Argoa ;  but  in  the  historicd 
period  it  appears  as  an  independent  state.  It 
was  a  city  of  some  important  for  we  read  tba* 
the  Trazenians  sent  five  ships  of  war  to  S^»< 
mis  and  one  thousand  heavy<armed  men  to  Pla* 
tsee.  When  the  Persians  entered  Attica,  the 
Trcezenians  distinguished  themselves  by  the 
kindness  with  which  they  received  the  Athene 
ans,  who  were  obliged  to  abandon  their  cit^. 

TaoalhiM,  three  small  islands,  named  Pailon, 
Argennon,  and  Saodaljon,  lying  offUie  promon^ 
tory  of  Trogilium.    Vid.  Mycali. 

[TrOOILIUH  PROHONTORIUH  (TpuylXtOV  AfffN*- 

T^piov).    Vid.  Mycalb.] 

Tbooitjs  Lacds.    Vid.  Pibidia. 

TKooLODfT^  (Tpo-j^iodirat,  i.  e.,  dwellers  m 
eavet),  the  name  applied  by  the  Greek  geogra- 
phers to  various  uncivilized  people,  who  had  no 
abodes  but  caves,  especially  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  along  the 
shores  of  Upper  Egypt  and  jCthiopia.  'The 
whole  of  this  coast  was  called  Troglodvfice 
{Tpoy^vTtK^).  There  were  also  TroglojjtN 
in  Miesla,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 

Troods,  Pompbius.    Kill.  JosTniQS. 

TboilIom.    Vid.  TRoastriuM. 

TboIlob  (TputXo^),  son  of  Priam  and  HecQbSi 
or,  according  to  others,  son  of  ApcUo.  He  JeU 
by  the  hands  of  Achilles. 

Thoja  (Tpota.  Ion.  Tpoitj,  Ep.  TpoU :  Tp^, 
Tp<it6s,  Ep.  and  Ion.  Tpuioc,  fem.  Tpwff,  dco. 
Trds,  Troius,  Trojanus,  fem.  Troas,  pi.  TVolie 
and  Trolades),  the  name  of  the  city  of  Troy  o 
Ilium,  also  applied  to  the  country.    Vid.  Troas 

TROFHoNlu8(Tpo^fioc),  SOU  of  Erginus,  kinr 
of  Orchomenus,  and  brother  of  Agamedes.  Hr 
and  his  brother  built  the  temple  at  Delphi  antf 
the  treasury  of  King  Hyrieua  in  Btaotis.  Foi 
details,  vid.  Aoahbdis.  Trophonius,  after  fail 
tjeath,  was  worshipped  as  a  hero,  and  had  a  cel- 
ebrated oracle  in  a  cave  near  Lebadea  in  Bodo* 
tia.   (Vid.  Diet,  of  Antiq.,  an.  JxASOLnH.) 

Trob  (Tpuf),  son  of  Erichlhonius  and  Asty 
oche,  and  grandson  of  Dardat^s.  He  was  mar 
ried  to  CallirrhoS,.  by  whom  be  became  thf 
father  of  Ilus,  Assaracus,  and  Ganymcdes,  and 
was  King  of  Phrygia.  The  countiy  and  pco|ria 
of  Troy  derived  their  name  from  him.  He  [re- 
ceived from  Jupiter  (Zeus)  as  a  compensation 
for  his  son  Ganymedes  a  pair  (tf  divine  horses.] 
Vid.  Ganthedes. 

Trobbolum  (Trossalanus  :  now  TVjmo),  a 
town  in  Etrurta,  nine  miles  from  Volsinii,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  taken  by  somtf  Roman 
equttes  without  the  aid  of  foot  st^diers ;  whence 
the  Roman  equites  obtained  the  name  of  Tros- 
suli.  Some  writers  identify  this  town  with 
Trotlium,  which  was  taken  by  the  Romans  B.C. 
293 ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  difieroiit 
places. 

TrotIlum  (TfiuTtXop  :  now  J^onteUA  a  tomt 
of  Sicily,  OD  the  road  from  Syracuse  to  iMiDiiai 
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TansHTOMi  a  town  of  Ptcenum,  cn  the  River 
Truenius  nr  Truentinus  (now  Tronto). 

Tbutitlb.nsis  Poktos,  a  harbor  on  the  north- 
easteni  coast  of  Briuin,  near  the  estuary  Taus 
(now  Tay),  but  of  which  the  exact  site  is  un- 
known. 

TrypkiSti&rus  (Vpv^6di,ftot),  a  Greek  gram- 
marian and  poet,  was  a  native  of  Egypt ;  but 
nothing  18  known  of  iiia  personal  Iiisiory.  He 
Is  sitpposed  tu  tiave  lived  in  the  fiflh  century  of 
the  Christian  era.  Of  his  grammatical  iabors 
we  hare  no  record  ;  but  one  of  his  poems  has 
come  down  to  us,  entitled  'IA(ot>  iJiuait,  the  Cap- 
ture of  Ilium,  consisting  of  six  hundred  and 
ninety-one  lines.  From  the  small  dimensions 
of  it,  it  is  necessarily  liitle  but  a  sketch.  The 
best  editions  are  by  Northmore,  Cambridge, 
1791,  London.  1804  ;  by  Schafer,  Leipzig,  1806  ; 
and  by  Wernicke,  Leipzig,  1819. 

Tbyphow  (Tpi^v).  1.  DioofiTcs,  a  usurper 
of  the  throne  of  Syria  during  the  reign  of  De- 
metrius IT.  Nicator.  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander Balas  in  B.C.  148,  Tryphon  first  set  up 
Antiochus,  the  infant  son  of  Balas,  as  a  pretend- 
er against  Demetrius;  but  in  148  he  murdered 
Antiochus  and  reioned  as  king  himself.  Try- 
phon was  defeatetf  and  put  to  death  by  Anlio- 
cbuB  Sidetes,  the  brother  of  Demetriua,  ia  189, 
after  a  reign  of  three  years. — S.  SalvIus,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  revolted  slaves  in  Sicily, 
was  supposed  to  have  a  knowledge  of  divina- 
tion, for  which  reason  he  was  elected  king  by 
the  slaves  in  103.  He  displayed  considerable 
abilities,  and  in  a  abort  time  collected  an  army 
of  twenty  thoasaod  foot  and  two  thousand  horse, 
with  which  he  defeated  the  propmtor  P.  Licio- 
Ins  Nerva.  After  this  victoiy  Salvius  assumed 
ftll  the  pomp  of  royalty,  and  took  the  surname 
of  Tryphon,  probably  because  it  had  been  borne 
by  Diodotus,  the  usurper  of  the  Syrian  throne. 
He  chose  the  strong  fortress  of  Triocala  as  the 
seat  of  his  new  kingdom.  Tryi^a  was  defeat- 
ed by  L.  LucuUus  in  lOS,  and  was  obliged  to 
take  refiige  in  Tiioeala.  But  Lucullaa  failed  In 
taking  the  place,  and  returned  to  Rome  without 
effhcting  any  thin^  more.  LucuUus  was  bqc- 
ceeded  by  C.  Servilius ;  and  on  the  death  of 
Tryphon,  about  the  same  time,  the  kingdom  de- 
volved upon  Athenion,  who  was  not  subdued 
till  101. 

TbtphonImui,  ClaudIvs,  a  Roman  jq^st, 
wrote  under  the  reigns  of  Septimius  Sevenis 
and  Caracalla. 

TuBiNTEB,  a  people  of  Germany,  allies  of  the 
Ohemsci.  originally  dwelt  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Yssel ;  in  the  time  of  Germantcus,  on 
tlie  southern  bank  of  the  Lippe,  between  Pader- 
born,  Hamm,  and  the  Annsberger  Wald ;  and 
at  a  still  later  time  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Thfiringer  Wald,  between  the  Fulda  and  the 
Werra.  Subsequently  they  are  mentioned  as  a 
part  of  the  great  league  of  the  Franci. 

TuBiRo,  jElIub.  1.  Q.,  son-in-law  of  L. 
£tnilius  Paulus,  served  under  the  latter  in  his 
war  against  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  This 
Tubero,  like  the  rest  of  his  family,  was  so  poor 
that  he  had  not  an  ounce  of  ailrer  plate  till 
his  &ther-in-law  gave  him  five  ponndB  of  plate 
fVom  the  spoils  of  the  Macedonian  monarch. — 
S.  Q.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  pupi!  of  Panae- 
thu,  and  ia  called  the  Stoic  He  bad  a  rcpnta- 
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tinn  for  talent  and  legal  knowledge,  lie  wai 
prietor  in  123,  and  consul  siiffeclus  in  118.  He 
was  an  opponent  of  Tib.  Gracchus,  as  well  aa 
of  C.  Gracchus,  and  delivered  some  speeches 
against  the  latter,  123.  Tubero  is  one  of  the 
speakers  in  Cicero's  dialogae  de  RepKblica.  1'he 
passages  in  the  Digest  in  which  Tubero  ia  cited 
do  not  refer  to  this  Tubero.  but  to  No.  4. — 3. 
L  ,  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero.  He  was  a  re 
lation  and  a  school-fellow  of  the  oniior,  had 
served  with  him  in  the  Marstc  war,  and  had  aft- 
erward served  under  bis  brother  Quintos  aa 
legate  in  Asia.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war,  Tubero,  who  had  espoused  the  Pom- 
peian  party,  received  from  the  senate  the  prov- 
ince of  Africa  ;  but  as  Atius  Varus  and  Q.  Liga- 
rius,  who  likewise  belonged  to  the  aristocratical 
party,  would  not  surrender  it  to  him,  he  passed 
over  to  Pompey  in  Greece.  He  was  afterward 
pardoned  by  Csesar,  and  returned  with  fats  son 
Quintus  to  Rome.  Tubero  cultivated  literatore 
and  philosophy.  He  wrote  a  history,  and  the 
philosopher  ^nesidemus  dedicated  to  him  his 
work  on  the  skeptical  philosophy  of  Pyrrhon. — 
4.  Q.,  son  of  the  preceding.  In  46  he  made  a 
speech  before  C.  Julius  Cesar  against  Q.  Liga- 
rius,  who  was  defended  by  Cicero  in  a  speech 
which  is  extant  (Pro  Q.  U^grio).  Tubero  ob- 
tained considerabte  repntation  as  a  jurist  He 
bad  a  great  knowledge  both  of  Job  Publieam 
and  Privatum,  and  he  wrote  several  works  on 
both  these  divisions  of  law.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Servius  Sulpicius,  and  the  daugh< 
ter  of  Tubero  waa  the  mother  of  the  jurist  C. 
Caaailus  Longlnus.  Like  his  father,  Q.  Tubero 
wrote  a  history.  Tubero  the  jurist,  who  is  often 
cited  in  the  Digest,  ia  this  Tubero ;  but  there 
is  no  excerpt  from  his  writing. 

TcccA,  Pj.oTiiJ8,  a  friend  of  Horace  and  Vir- 
gil. The  latter  poet  left  Tucca  one  of  his  heirs, 
and  bequeathed  bis  unfinished  writings  to  him 
and  Varius,  who  afterward  puUished  we  £neii 
by  order  of  Aogastus. 

TuDBB  (Tuders,  -tis :  now  TWO,  an  aacient 
town  of  Umbria,  situated  on  a  bill  near  the 
Tiber,  and  on  the  road  ftom  Mevania  to  Rome. 
Tt  was  subsequently  made  a  Roman  colony. 
There  are  still  remains  of  the  polygonal  waits 
of  the  ancient  town. 

TuditInds,  SsHPEdirlns.  1.  M.,  consnl  B.C. 
S40,  and  censor  S80.— S.  P.,  tribune  of  the  sol- 
diers at  the  battle  of  Canns  in  316,  and  one  of 
the  fbw  Roman  offieeia  who  snrvived  that  fatal 
day.  In  814  he  was  curate  adile ;  in  813  pne- 
tor,  with  Ariminnm  as  his  province,  and  was 
continued  in  the  command  for  the  two  follow- 
ing years  (312,  311).  He  was  censor  in  309 
with  M.  Cornelius  Cethegus,  althoagfa  neither 
he  nor  his  colleague  had  yet  held  the  consul- 
ship. In  205  he  was  sent  into  Greece  with  the 
title  of  proconsul,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing 
Philip,  with  whom,  however,  he  concluded  a 
treaty,  which  was  ratified  by  the  Romans.  Tn 
ditanus  was  consul  in  204,  and  received  Bniltii 
as  his  province.  He  was  at  first  defeated  by 
Hannibal,  but  shortly  afterward  he  gained  a  de- 
ctaive  Tictaiy  over  Uie  Carthaginian  general.— 
3.  C,  plebeian  vdite  198,  and  prctor  107,  when 
he  obtained  Nearer  Spain  aa  his  province.  He 
was  defeated  by  the  Spaniards  with  greai  loss, 
and  died  shortly  afterward  of  a  wound  vtbk\> 
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be  had  recciveJ  in  the  baltle.— 4.  M.,  tribaae 
of  tite  plcba  193;  pmlnr  189,  when  be  obtain- 
ed Siciijr  as  his  province ;  and  consul  18S.  In 
his  consulship  he  carried  on  war  in  Liguria,  and 
defeated  the  Apuani,  while  his  colleagae  was 
equally  successful  against  the  Ingauni.  He 
was  carried  off  by  the  great  pestilence  which 
devastated  Rome  in  174. — 5.  C,  prsetor  13S.  and 
consul  129.  In  his  coosulship  he  carried  on 
war  against  the  lapydes  in  Illyricum.  over  whom 
he  Kaioed  a  victory  chiefly  through  the  military 
skill  of  his  legate,  D.  Junius  Bratus.  Tudiia- 
DU8  was  an  orator  and  a  historian,  and  ia  both 
obtained  considerable  distinction. 

TuLciB,  a  river  on  the  eaalem  coast  of  Spain, 
near  Tarraco. 

TsLiKflt,  a  people  of  Gaol  of  do  great  import- 
ance, who  dwelt  on  the  Rbine,  between  the 
HaaFBci  and  the  Helvetii. 

TtTLLlA.  the  name  of  the  two  daughters  of 
Servius  Tullius,  the  sixth  king  of  Rome.  Vid. 

rOLLIUS. 

TollTi,  frequently  called  by  the  diminutive 
Tuhi^LA,  was  the  daughter  of  M.  Cicero  and 
Tereatia,  and  was  (nrobaMy  bom  B.C.  79  or  78. 
She  was  betrothed  in  67  to  C.  Calpumina  Piso 
Frugi,  whom  she  married  in  63  during  the  con- 
sulship of  her  father.  During  Cicero's  banish- 
ment TuUia  lost  her  first  husband.  She  was 
married  again  in  58  to  Forius  Crassipea.  a 
young  man  of  rank  and  large  property ;  but  she 
did  not  live  with  him  long,  though  the  time  and 
the  reason  of  her  divorce  are  alike  unknown. 
In  SO  she  was  mairied  to  her  third  husband,  P. 
Cornelius  Dolabella,  who  was  a  thoroagh  profli- 
gate. The  marriage  took  place  daring  Cicero's 
absence  in  Cilicia,  and,  as  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated, was  not  a  happy  one.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war  in  49,  the  hosband  and 
the  father  of  TuUia  espoused  opposite  sides. 
While  Dolabella  fought  for  Cssar,  and  Cicero 
took  refuge  in  the  camp  of  Pompey,  Tullia  re- 
mained in  Italy.  On  the  19th  of  May,  49,  she 
was  delivered  of  a  aeven  months'  child,  which 
died  soon  afterward.  After  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia,  Dolabella  returned  to  Rome ;  but  he  con- 
tinued to  lead  a  dissolute  and  profligate  life,  and 
at  lengUi  (4S)  a  divorce  took  plaM  hy  matual 
consent.  At  the  beginning  of  45  Tullia  was 
delivered  of  a  son.  As  soon  aa  she  was  suffi- 
ciently recovered  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  a  jour- 
ney, she  accompanied  her  father  to  Tusculum, 
but  she  died  there  in  February.  Her  loss  was 
a  severe  blow  to  Cicero.  Among  the  many 
consolatory  letters  which  he  received  on  the 
occasion  is  the  well-known  one  fixKn  the  cele- 
brated jurist  Serv.  Sulcus  Am.,  It.,  6). 
To  dissipate  his  grief,  Ctcero  drew  ap  a  treatise 
on  Consolation. 

TollIa  Qehb,  patrician  and  plebeian.  The 
patrician  TuUii  were  one  of  the  Albau  houses, 
which  were  transplanted  to  Rome  in  the  reign 
of  Tullus  Hostilius.  The  patrician  branch  of 
the  gens  appears  to  have  become  extinct  at  an 
eariy  period ;  for,  after  the  early  times  of  the 
repablic,  no  one  of  the  name  occurs  for  some 
centuries,  and  the  Tutlii  of  a  later  age  are  not 
only  plebeians,  but,  with  the'exception  of  their 
bearing  the  same  name,  can  not  be  regarded  as 
having  any  connection  with  the  ancient  gens. 
Tb0  Sent  ^ebdan  TuUina  who  nae  to  the  hon- 


ors of  the  state  was  M.  Tullrus  Decula,  noa, 
sul  B.C.  81,  and  the  next  was  ine  CL-lebrate^ 
orator  M.  Tullius  Cicero.    Vid.  Cicero. 

ToLuiKOH.    Vid.  RoHA,  p.  753,  a. 

ToLLivs,  SbivTds,  the  sixth  king  of  Rome. 
The  account  of  the  early  life  and  death  of  Ser- 
vius Tullius  is  full  of  strange  marvels,  and  ran 
not  be  regarded  aa  possessing  any  title  to  a  real 
historical  uarrative.  His  mother,  Ocrisia,  va; 
one  of  the  captives  taken  at  Corniculum.  and 
became  a  female  dave  uf  Tanaquil,  the  wife  of 
Tarqainius  Prisons.  He  was  born  in  the  king> 
palace,  and,  notwithstanding  his  servile  origin, 
was  brought  up  as  the  king's  son,  since  Tana- 
quil, by  her  powers  of  divination,  had  foreseen 
the  greatness  of  the  child ;  and  Tarquinius  placed 
such  confidence  in  him,  that  he  gave  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  intrusted  him  with 
the  exercise  of  the  government  His  rule  was 
mild  and  beneficent;  and  so  popular  did  he  be- 
come, that  the  sons  of  Aneos  Marcius,  fearing 
lest  they  should  be  deprived  of  the  throne  which 
they  claimed  as  their  inheritance,  procured  the 
assaasinatioD  of  Tarquinius.  VU.  Tarooinids 
They  did  not,  however,  reap  the  fruit  of  their 
crime,  for  Tanaquil,  pretending  that  the  king's 
wound  was  not  mortal,  told  the  people  that  Tar- 
quinius would  recover  in  a  few  days,  and  that 
be  had  commanded  Servius,  meantime,  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  the  kingly  office.  Servius 
forthwith  began  to  act  aa  king,  greatly  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  people ;  and  when  the  death 
of  Tarquinius  could  no  longer  be  concealed,  he 
was  already  in  firm  poaseasion  of  the  royal  pow- 
er. The  reign  of  Serrins  is  almost  as  barren 
of  military  exploits  as  that  of  Noma.  The  only 
war  which  Livy  mentions  is  one  against  Veii, 
which  was  brought  to  a  speedy  conclusion.  The 
grCat  deeds  of  Servioa  were  deeds  of  peace ; 
and  he  was  regarded  by  posterity  as  the  author 
of  all  their  eint  rights  and  institutions,  just  as 
Nonia  was  of  their  religious  rites  and  ordinan- 
ce. Three  important  events  are  assigned  to 
Servioa  by  universal  tradition.  First,  ne  gave 
a  new  constitution  to  the  Roman  state.  The 
two  main  objects  of  this  constitution  were  to 
give  the  plebs  political  independence,  and  to 
assign  to  property  that  influence  in  the  stats 
which  bad  previously  belonged  to  birth  exclu* 
sively.  In  order  to  carry  bis  purpose  into  ef- 
fect, Servius  made  a  two-fold  diviAon  of  the 
Roman  people,  one  territorial,  and  the  other  ac- 
cording  to  property.  For  details,  vid.  tHet,  of 
Antiq.,  art.  Comm.  Secondly,  he  extended 
the  pomoBrium,  or  hallowed  boundary  of  the 
city,  and  completed  the  city  by  incorporating 
with  it  the  Qnirinal.  Vimioal,  and  Esquiline 
faUla.  Vid.  RoHA.  Thirdly,  he  established  an 
important  alliance  with  the  Latins,  by  which 
Rome  and  the  cities  of  Latium  became  the 
members  of  one  great  league.  By  his  new  con- 
stitution Servius  incurred  the  hostility  of  the 
patricians,  who  conspired  with  L.  Tarquinius 
to  deprive  bim  of  bis  life  and  of  his  throne. 
His  death  wss  the  snhject  of  a  legend,  whidi 
ran  as  follows.  Servius,  soon  ai^er  his  sue 
cession,  gave  bis  two  daughters  in  narriage  t« 
the  two  sons  of  Tarquinius  Prisons.  L.Tar 
qninius,  the  elder,  was  married  to  a  quiet  and 
gentle  wife ;  Aruns,  the  younger,  to  an  aspiring 
and  ambitious  woman.  The  charaeter  of  ike 
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two  hrolbeiv  was  the  very  opposite  ol  the  wivea 
wtiu  had  fallen  to  their  lot;  fur  Lucius  was 
pruud  and  tiaughty,  but  Aruns  unambitious  and 
quiet.  The  wife  ofAruns,  fearing  that  her  hus- 
band would  tamely  resign  the  sovereignty  to  bis 
cider  brother,  resolved  to  destroy  both  her  fa- 
ther and  her  husband.  She  persuaded  Lucius 
to  murder  bis  wife,  and  she  murdered  her  own 
husband,  and  the  survivors  straightway  married. 
Tullia  now  urged  her  husband  to  murder  her  fa- 
Uier  ;  and  it  was  said  that  their  design  was  baBt> 
ened  by  the  belief  that  Servius  entertained  the 
thought  of  laying  down  his  kingly  power  and 
RstaUisliing  the  consular  form  of  gOTemment. 
The  patricians  were  equally  alarmed  at  this 
scheme.  Their  matoal  hatred  and  fears  united 
them  closely  together  ;  and  when  the  conspir- 
acy was  ripe,  Tarquinius  entered  the  Forum  ar- 
rayed in  tlie  kingly  robes,  seated  himself  in  the 
royal  chair  in  the  seDate-house,  and  ordered  the 
senators  to  be  Bummoned  to  bim  as  tbeir  king. 
At  the  first  news  of  the  commotion,  Servius 
hastened  to  the  senate-bouse,  and,  standing  at 
the  door-way,  ordered  Tarquinius  to  come  down 
from  the  throne.  Tarquinius  sprang  forward, 
seized  the  old  man,  and  flung  bim  down  the 
atone  steps.  Covered  with  blood,  the  king  was 
hastening  bome,  but,  before  he  reached  it,  be 
was  overtaken  by  the  servants  of  Tarquinius 
and  murdered.  Tullia  drove  to  the  seoate- 
bouae,  and  greeted  her  husband  as  king ;  but 
her  transports  of  joy  struck  even  him  with  hor- 
ror. He  bade  her  go  home ;  and  as  she  was 
returning,  her  charioteer  palled  up  and  pointed 
out  the  corpse  of  ber  fether  lying  in  his  blood 
across  the  road.  Sbe  oommanded  bim  to  drive 
on;  the  blood  of  ber  fatter  spirted  over  the 
Carriage  and  on  her  dress ;  and  from  that  day 
'brward  the  street  bore  tbe  name  of  the  Viluw 
SeeleratuM,  or  Wicked  Street.  The  body  lay 
unburied,  for  Tarquinius  said  scoffingly,  "Rom- 
Qlus  too  went  without  burial and  this  impi- 
ous mockery  ia  said  to  have  given  rise  to  his 
aurname  of  SoperlMis.  Serrins  had  reigned  for- 
ty-four years.  Hia  monory  was  longclierisbed 
by  the  plebeians. 
TollTos  Timo.  Vid.  Trao. 
ToLLUH  (now  Totd),  the  capital  of  tbe  Leuci, 
a  people  in  the  southeast  of  Gallia  Belgica,  be- 
tween the  Matrona  and  Mosella. 

TuLLUB  "HosTiLlDs,  third  king  of  Rome,  is 
said  to  have  been  tbe  grandson  of  Hostus  Hos- 
tiiius,  who  felt  in  battte  a^inst  iho  Sabinea  in 
tbe  reign  of  Roronlua.  Hie  l^:end  ran  as  fol- 
lows :  Tullas  HoBtilins  departed  from  ibe  peace- 
ful ways  of  Numa,  and  aspired  to  the  martial 
renown  of  Romulus.  He  made  Alba  acknowl- 
edge Rome's  sopreroacy  in  the  war  wherein 
the  three  Roman  brothers,  tbe  Horatii,  fought 
with  tbe  three  Alban  brothers,  tiie  Curiatii,  at 
the  Fossa  Cluilia.  Next  be  warred  with  Fide- 
nm  and  with  Veii,  and  being  straitly  pressed  by 
their  joint  hosts,  he  vowed  temples  to  Pallor 
and  Pavor— Paleness  and  Panic.  Andaflerthe 
fight  was.  won,  he  tore  asonder  vntb  chariots 
Mettias  Fufetius,  tbe  king  or  dictator  of  Alba, 
because  be  had  desired  to  betray  Rome ;  and 
he  utterly  destroyed  Alba,  sparing  only  the  tem- 
ples of  the  gods,  and  bringing  tbe  AltMn  peo^e 
o  Rome,  where  be  gave  them  the  Cslian  Hill 
•  dwell  on.  Then  ne  tnmed  himself  to  war 
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with  the  Sabines;  and  being  again  straitened 
in  fight  in  a  wood  called  the  Wicked  Wood,  lie 
vowed  8  yearly  festival  to  Saturn  and  Ops,  and 
to  double  the  number  of  the  Salii.  or  priests  t*t 
Mameis.  And  when,  by  their  help,  he  bad  van- 
qoiahed  the  Sabines,  he  performed  his  vow,  and 
its  records  were  the  feasts  Saturnalia  and  Opa- 
lia.  Ill  his  old  age,  Tullus  grew  weary  of  war 
ring;  and  when  a  pestilence  struck  him  ai<d 
bis  people,  and  a  ahower  of  burning  stones  fill 
from  heaven  on  Mount  Alba,  and  a  voice  as  of 
the  Alban  godr  came  forth  from  tbe  solitary 
temple  of  Jupiter  on  its  summit,  he  remembert- d 
the  peaceful  and  happy  days  of  Numa,  and  sought 
to  win  Uie  favor  of  tbe  gods,  as  Numa  bad  done, 
by  prayer  and  divination.  But  the  gods  heeded 
neither  his  prayers  nor  his  charms,  and  when 
be  would  inquire  of  Jupiter  Elicius,  Jupiter  was 
wroth,  and  smote  Tullus  and  his  whole  house 
with  fire.  Perhaps  the  only  historical  fact  em- 
budied  in  tbe  legend  of  TuUus  ia  tbe  ruin  ol 
Alba. 

[TulldA,  VotciTiiis.  1.  L.,  consul  B.C.  6S 
with  M'-  jEmiliua  Lepidus.  After  his  consul- 
ship he  lived  in  retirement,  and  during  the  civil 
wars  took  no  part  in  public  affairs.  He  had 
approved  of  Cicero's  measures  against  tbe  ac- 
complices of  Catiline,  and  spoke  on  the  subject 
in  the  senate. — S.  C,  probably  son  of -No.  i. 
fought  under  Casar  in  the  Gallic  war,  and  also 
distingnished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Dyrracht- 
um  in  B.C.  48. — 3.  L.,  son  of  No.  1,  was  pmtni 
urbanus  in  B.C.  46,  and  consul  with  Octavianus 
in  B.C.  38.] 

Tdnbs  or  Tums  (Tifwjf,  Toivtf.  twrioaio^  : 
BOW  Tunis),  a  strongly-fortified  city  of  North- 
ern AfHea,  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian Gulf,  ten  miles  aontbwest  of  Carthage,  at 
the  month  of  the  little  river  Catada.  At  the 
time  of  Augustus  it  had  greatly  declined,  but  it 
afterward  recovered,  and  is  now  tbe  capital  of 
the  regency  of  Tunis. 

TcMSKi,  a  German  people  who  crossed  the 
Rhine,  and  settled  in  Gaul  in  the  country  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  Aduatici  and  the  £bn- 
rones.  Their  chief  town  was  called  Toroki  ur 
AocAOA  Tohokordh  (now  Tongem),  on  the  road 
from  Caatellum  Morinorom  to  Colonia  Agrip- 
pina. 

[Turbo.  1.  Agladiator  of  smalt  siatoFe,  but 
great  courage,  mentioned  by  Horace  ("  et  idem 
Corpore  majorem  rides  Turbonis  in  armis  Spir- 
itnm  et  ioeeuum/'  Sat.,  ii.,  3.  diO-ii).— 2.  A 
diatingaiabed  oommander,  and  governor  fui 
some  time  of  Pannonia  under  Hadrian.] 

TuaoKTAKi,  the  most  numerous  people  in 
Hispania  Bietica,  dwelt  in  the  south  of  the  prov- 
ince, on  both  banks  of  the  Betis,  as  far  as  Lusi- 
tanta.  They  were  regarded  as  tbe  most  civil- 
ized people  in  all  Spain.  Their  country  was 
called  TunniTiiilA. 

ToBDOLi,  a  peotde  in  Hispania  Bietica,  situa- 
ted to  tbe  east  and  south  of  the  Turdetaoi,  with 
whom  tbey  were  closely  connected.  The  names, 
in  fact,  appear  identical. 

TiTRiA  or  TdsIuh  (now  ChudaUviar),  a  rivei 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain,  flowing  into  the 
sea  at  Valmtia,  memorable  for  the  battle  fought 
on  its  banks  between  Pompey  and  Sertorios. 

TiTRiASso  (Turiassonensis  :  now  Terraxmia) 
a  town  of  the  Celtiberi  in  Hispania  Tarraconen 
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sit  in  the  road  rrom  Ccsaraugiista  to  Nomaa- 
«ia.  It  possessed  a  fuUDtaia,  the  water  of  which 
was  saul  to  be  very  ezrolleot  for  hardening 

ron. 

[TvBicDH  (Turicensia,  now  Zurich),  a  town 
(Q  the  territory  of  the  Helretii,  on  the  Limagus 
(now  Liwimai).} 

TuKHus  {Tvpvof).  I.  Son  of  Daunua  and 
Venilia,  and  king  of  the  HatuU  at  the  time  of 
the  arrival  of  ^neas  in  Italy.  He  was  a  broth- 
er of  Juturna,  and  related  to  Amata,  the  wife 
of  King  Latinua  ;  and  he  fought  against  ^oeas 
because  Latinos  had  given  to  the  Trojan  bero 
his  daughter  Lavinja,  who  bad  been  proTiously 
promised  to  Turnus.  He  appears  in  the  JEneid 
aa  a  brave  warrior ;  but  in  the  end  he  fell  by 
the  hand  of  i£neas. — 2.  A  Roman  satiric  poet, 
was  a  native  of  Aurunca,  and  lived  under  Ves- 
pasian and  Domitian.  We  possess  thirty  bex- 
ametera,  forming  a  portion  of,  apparently,  a  long 
satiric  poem,  the  subject  being  an  enumeration 
of  the  crimes  and  abominations  which  charac- 
terized the  reigo  of  Nero.  These  lines  are  as- 
cribed by  aome  modem  scholars  to  Turaus. 

Toimrs  HiBDOiiios.    Vid.  HaaDOMiDS. 

TusSmbs,  TfiaSn  or  TnaJiHli,  a  peopie  in  the 
interior  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  between  the  Au- 
lerei,  Andes,  and  Pictones.  Their  chief  town 
was  C^flASonutfOM,  subsequently  Turoni  (now 
TuuT»),  on  the  Liger  (now  Loire). 

Tuariuos,  Sutus.  a  Roman  dramatist, 
whose  productions  belonged  to  the  department 
of  Comaiiit  Palliata.  The  titles  of  Uilrteen  or 
fourteen  of  his  plays  have  been  preserved,  to- 
gether with  a  few  fragments.  He  died,  when 
very  old,  at  Sinuessa  in  B.C.  101.  He  stands 
seventh  in  the  scale  of  Volcatius  Sedigitus. 
Vid.  Sediqitus.  [His  fragments  are  collected 
in  Botbe's  Pacta  Seadei  Ls/utonin,  vid.  Ti,  p. 
77-94.] 

TdbpIo,  L.  Amivios,  a  veiy  eelelwated  aetm- 
in  the  lime  of  Terence,  in  most  ofirtioae  playa 

he  acted. 

ToKBia  HiMNiBALiB  (ruios  at  Bourj  SaUktak), 
a  castle  on  the  coast  of  Byxaeena,  between 
Thapsua  and  AchoUa,  belonging  to  Hannibal, 
who  embarked  liere  when  he  flra  to  Aatiochos 
the  Great. 

ToBBis  STBATdns.    Vid.  Casakia,  No.  S. 

TdbcihIa  (Tuscaniensts :  now  TotauulU),  a 
town  of  Etmria,  on  the  River  Marta,  rarely  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers,  but  celebrated  in  mod- 
ern times  on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
Etruscan  antiquities  which  have  been  discov- 
ered in  its  ancient  tombs. 

Toaci,  TnacJi,.  Vid.  Etrobii. 

Ti)ac6LUH  (Tusculanus :  niina  near  Firtueati), 
an  ancient  town  of  Latium,  situated  about 
ten  miles  southeast  of  Rome,  on  a  lofty  sum- 
mit of  the  mountains,  which  are  called  after  the 
town  ToacuLXm  Mohtis,  and  which  are  a  con- 
tinuation of  Mona  Albanns.  Tuacalum  was 
one  of  the  most  strongly  fortified  places  in  all 
Italy,  both  by  nature  and  by  art.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  fbunded  by  Telegonos,  the  son  of 
Ulysses ;  and  it  was  always  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  Latin  towns.  Ite  importance 
ill  the  lime  of  the  Roman  kings  is  ahown  by 
Tarquioius  Superbus  giving  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Octaviua  Mamilius,  the  chief  of  Tus- 
eiilnm.   At  a  late>-  time  it  became  a  Roman 


municipinm,  and  was  the  birth-place  of  seveia. 
diatinguished  Roman  fhmilies.  Cato  the  cen- 
sor was  a  native  of  Tusculum.  Its  proumi^ 
to  Rome,  its  salubrity,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
situation  made  it  a  favorite  residence  of  the 
Roman  nobles  during  the  summer.  Cioertv 
among  others,  had  a  favorite  villa  at  thia  place, 
which  he  frequently  mentions  under  the  name 
of  TDacuLiKUM.  The  site  of  this  villa  is  not 
exactly  known ;  some  placing  it  near  Orotta 
Ferrata,  on  the  road  froia  Frascati  to  the  Alban 
Lake,  and  others  near  La  Rnfinella.  The  ruins 
of  ancient  Tascnlum  are  situated  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain,  about  two  miles  aitow 
Frascatj. 

TuTiclNus,  a  Roman  poet  and  a  friend  >f 
Ovid,  who  had  translated  into  Latin  verae  » 
portion  of  the  Odyasey. 

TcTzis  (ruins  at  Oarfhe*  or  Overfeg  Hattan), 
a  city  in  the  Dodecaacbsnus,  that  is,  the  part 
of  Ethiopia  immediately  above  Egypt,  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Nile,  north  of  Fselcis,  and 
south  of  Talmis. 

Tf  AHi  {Tvava :  TvoMVf :  ruins  at  Kit  Hitv), 
a  city  of  Asia  Mmor,  stood  in  the  south  of  Cap- 
padocia,  at  the  northern  foot  of  Mount  Thurus, 
on  the  high  road  to  Uie  Cilician  Gates,  three 
hundred  stadia  from  Cybistra,  and  four  hundred 
from  Mazaea,  in  a  position  of  great  natural 
strength,  which  was  improved  by  fortifications. 
Under  Caracalia  it  was  made  a  Roman  colony. 
In  B.C.  S79  it  was  taken  by  Aurelian,  in  the 
war  with  Zenobia,  to  whose  territory  it  then 
belonged.  Valens  made  it  the  chief  city  of 
Cappadocia  Secunda.  In  its  neighborhood  was 
a  great  temple  of  Jupiter,  by  the  side  of  a  lake 
in  a  swampy  plain  ;  and  near  the  temple  was  a 
remarkable  effervescing  spring  called  Asmabn- 
on.  I^ana  was  Uie  native  place  of  Apcdlonius, 
the  aupposed  woricer  of  miracles.  The  south- 
ern diatrict  of  Camdocia,  in  which  the  city 
stood,  was  ealled  Tyamtia. 

TycBi.    Vid.  Fortona. 

Ttcbb.    Vid.  Sybaoob*. 

[TvcHiua  (TtSj^wf),  of  Hyle,  a  mythical  aitift- 
cer,  mentioned  by  Homer  as  the  maker  of 
Ajax's  shield  of  seven  ox-hides,  covered  with  a 
plate  of  brass.] 

Ttdbos  {Tvdr6{),  BOB  of  (Eneos,  king  of  Caly- 
don,  and  Perib<ea.  He  was  obliged  to  leave 
Calydon  in  consequence  of  some  murder  wLich 
he  had  committed,  but  which  is  differently  de- 
scribed by  the  different  authors,  some  saying 
that  he  killed  his  father's  brother,  Melas,  Lyco- 
pens,  or  Alcatbous ;  others  that  he  slew  Tboas 
or  Aphareus,  his  mother's  brother ;  others,  that 
he  slew  his  brother  Olenias ;  and  others,  again, 
that  he  killed  the  sons  of  Melas,  who  had  revolt- 
ed against  (Eneus.  He  fled  to  Adraatus  at  Ar- 
gos,  who  purified  him  from  the  murder,  and 
gave  him  his  daughter  Delpyle  in  marriage,  by 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Diomedes,  who 
is  hence  frequently  called  TrsiDBa.  He  ac- 
companied AdraatQB  in  the  expeditliHi  agaiaat 
Thebes,  where  be  waa  woanded  by  Melanippus, 
who,  however,  was  slain  by  him.  When  Tyd- 
eus  lay  on  the  ground  wounded,  Minerva  (Athe- 
na) ai^ared  to  him  with  a  remedy  which  she 
had  received  firom  Jupiter  (Zeus),  and  which 
was  to  make  him  immortal.  This,  hcwever, 
waa  prevented  1^  a  stratagon  of  Amphlanns, 
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imo  kdiei  Tydcas,  Tor  he  cut  off  the  head  of 
Melanippus  and  hmught  it  to  Tydeus,  who  di- 
vided it  and  ate  the  brain,  or  devoured  some  of 
the  flesh.  Minerva  (Athena),  seeing  thi\  shud- 
dered, and  left  Tydeus  to  his  fate,  who  conse- 
quently died,  and  was  huried  by  Macon. 

TvLoa  or  Tyrob  (TuXof,  Tvpn^  :  now  Bah- 
tetn},  an  island  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  off  the  coast 
of  Arabia,  celebrated  for  its  pearl  fisheries. 

Ttmbkbs  or  Tenbrooius  (now  Pttrtek),  a  river 
of  Pbrygia,  rising  in  Mount  Dindymene,  and 
flowing  past  Cotyteum  and  Dorylsum  into  the 
Sanf^rius.  It  was  the  boundary  between  Phry- 
gia  Epictetus  and  Phrygia  Salutaris. 

TvMNEs  ( Tif/ivtjf ),  an  epigrammatic  poet, 
whose  epigrams  were  included  in  the  Garlani 
of  Meleager,  but  respecting  whose  exact  date 
wc  have  no  farther  evidence.  There  are  seven 
of  bis  ep^rams  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 

TmpHAi  {Tvufdioi),  a  people  of  Epirus,  on 
the  borders  of  Thessaly,  so  called  from  Mount 
Tymphe  (Tvfifii),  sometimes,  bat  less  correctly, 
written  Sttmphb  (Irvfi^ij).  Their  coantry  was 
called  Tyuphxa  (Tvft^ala). 

Tyhphrestus  (Jvfi^aT6{:  noW  Ell9iha\  a 
.nountain  in  Thessaly,  in  the  country  of  the 
Dryopes,  in  which  the  River  SperchSus  riaes. 

TyNDABiDS  (TwiJupeof),  not  TvifDiBcs,  which 
is  not  found  in  classical  writers,  was  son  of  Pe- 
rieres  and  Gorgophone,  or,  according  to  others,  ■ 
son  of  CGbalus,  by  the  nymph  Batia  or  by  Gor- 
gophone. TyndareuB  and  hn  brother  Icarius 
were  expelled  by  their  step-brother  Hippocooo 
and  his  sons  ;  wherenpon  Tyndareus  fled  to 
Thestius  in  jEiolia,  and  assisted  him  in  his  wars 
•gainst  his  neighbors.  In  ^tolia  Tyndarens 
married  Leda,  nie  daughter  of  Thestius,  and 
was  afterward  restored  to  Sparta  by  Hercules. 
By  Leda,  '^ndaieus  became  the  father  of 
Timandra,  Ctyteronestra,  and  PhUonofi.  One 
night  Leda  vaa  embraced  both  by  Jupiter  (Zeus) 
and  l^ndareua,  and  the  result  was  the  birth  of 
Pollux  and  Helena,  the  children  of  Jupiter 
(Zeus),  and  of  Castor  and  Clytsmoestra,  the 
children  of  Tyndareus,  The  patronymic  Ttn- 
dabId^  is  frequently  given  to  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux,  and  the  female  patronymic  Tthdabis  to 
Helen  and  Clytaemneatra.  When  Castor  and 
Pollux  had  been  received  among  the  fmmortala, 
Tyndareus  invited  Menelans  to  come  to  Spar- 
ta, and  surrendered  his  kingdom  to  him. 

TrNDAKlB  or  TYMDAErnii  (Twdap/f,  Tvv6dptov : 
Tyndaritiinus :  now  Tindare),  a  town  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Sicily,  with  &  good  harbor,  a 
little  west  of  Mesaana,  near  the  promontory  of 
the  same  name  fonnded  by  the  eUer  Diooysius, 
B.C.  396,  which  became  an  important  place.  It 
was  the  head-quarters  of  Agrij^,  the  general 
cf  Octavianus,  in  the  war  against  Sextus  Pom- 
pey.  The  greater  part  of  the  town  was  subse- 
quently destroyed  by  an  inundation  of  the  sea. 

[Ttpaos  iT6irwn  jpof),  a  craggy  elevation 
ta  Elis,  between  Scillns  and  the  Alpheus,  in  the 
direction  of  Olympia,  from  which  the  law  de- 
ereed  that  women  should  be  hurled,  who  had 
iafKoged  the  regulations  excluding  them  from 
appearing  at  the  Olympic  games.] 

TvFHON  or  TrpHdstis  (Tvpativ,  Tvfatvc,  con- 
tracted into  Tvfjf),  a  monster  of  the  primitive 
world,  is  described  sometimea  as  a  destructive 
bnrriRane,  and  aometimea  at  a  fire^breathing 


giant.  According  to  Homer,  he  «as  concealed 
in  the  earth  in  the  conntry  of  the  Arimi  [Eif 
'Ap^oif,  of  which  the  Latin  poets  have  made 
Inarinu),  which  was  lashed  by  Jupiter  (Zeus] 
with  flashes  of  lightninfr.  In  Hesiod,  TyphavR 
and  Typboeos  are  two  distinct  beings.  Typha- 
on  is  represented  as  a  son  of  Typhoeus,  and  ■ 
fearful  hurricane,  who  by  Echidna  became  ihe 
father  of  the  dog  Orthus,  Cerberus,  the  Lemsan 
hydra,  Chlmsra.  and  the  Sphinx.  Tyiriioeus,  on 
the  other  band,  is  called  the  youngest  son  uf 
Tartarns  and  Terra  {Gma),  or  of  Juno  (Hera) 
alone,  because  she  was  indignant  at  Jupiter 
(Zeus)  having  given  birth  to  Kiinerva  (Athenav 
He  ia  descrilwdas  a  moaster  with  one  hundred 
heads,  fearlul  eyes,  and  terrible  voices  ;  lie 
wanted  to  acquire  the  aovereignty  of  gods  and 
men,  but  was  subdued,  after  a  fearful  struggle, 
by  Jupiter  (Zeus),  with  a  thunderbolt.  He  be- 
got the  winds,  whence  he  is  also  called  the 
father  of  the  Harpies ;  but  the  beneficent  winds 
Notus,  Boreas,  Argestes,  and  Zephyrus,  were 
not  his  sons,  ^schylua  and  Pindar  describe 
him  as  living  in  a  Cilician  cave.  He  is  further 
said  to  have  at  one  time  been  engaged  in  a 
struggle  with  all  the  immortals,  and  to  have 
been  killed  by  Jupiter  (Zeus)  with  a  flash  of 
liehtning ;  he  was  buried  in  Tartarus  under 
Mount  ifitna,  the  work-shop  of  HcphEStus, 
which  is  hence  called  by  the  poets  Typkeix  Mt- 
•ML.  The  later  poets  frequently  connect  Ty- 
phoeus with  Egypt.  The  gods,  it  is  said,  nnablc 
to  hdd  out  against  him,  fled  to  Egypt,  where, 
from  fear,  they  metamorphosed  tbenuelres  into 
animals,  with  the  exceptim  of  Jupiter  (Zetts) 
and  Minerva  (Athena). 

Tvraobta,Tybigeta,  or  Tyrahgeta,  apeo 
pie  in  European  Sarmatia,  probably  a  branch  of 
the  Getie,  dwelling  east  of  the  River  T>fas. 

TtxahhTow  (Ttparrtuv).  1.  A  Greek  gram 
marian,  a  native  of  Amisus  in  Pontu8,wa8  orig 
inally  called  Theophrastns,  but  reoeirad  fruc 
his  instructor  the  name  of  TSrrannion  on  account 
of  his  domineering  behavior  to  his  fellow-disci- 
plea.  In  B.C.  72  he  was  taken  captive  by  Lu- 
cuUus,  who  carried  him  to  Home.  He  was 
given  by  LucuUos  to  Murena,  who  manumitted 
him.  At  Rome  Tyrannion  occnpied  himself  ia 
teaching.  He  was  also  employed  in  arranging 
the  library  of  Apellicon,  which  Sulla  brought  to 
Rome.  This  library  contained  the  writings  of 
Aristotle,  upon  which  Tyrannion  bestowed  con- 
siderable care  and  attention.  Cicero  speaks  in 
the  highest  terms  of  the  learning  and  ability  of 
Tyrannion.  Tyrannion  amassed  considerable 
wealth,  and  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  of  a 
paraljrttc  stroke. — 2.  A  native  of  Phcenicia,  the 
son  of  Artemidoms,  and  a  disciple  of  the  pre- 
ceding. Hia  original  name  was  Diocles.  He 
waa  takeh  captive  in  the  war  between  Antony 
and  Octavianus,  and  was  purchased  by  Dym*s,  a 
freedman  of  tiie  latter.  By  him  he  was  pre- 
sented to  Terentia,  the  wife  of  Cicero,  who  man- 
umitted him.  He  taught  at  Rome,  and  wTote 
a  great  number  of  works,  which  are  all  lost. 

Tyras  (TiSuaf,  Tfipw :  now  Vnittitr),  subse- 
quently called  DANASTr:*,  a  river  in  European 
Sannatia,  forming,  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
course,  the  boundary  between  Dacia  and  Sar- 
matia, and  falling  into  the  Pontus  Euxinua 
Dcrth  of  the  Danube.   At  its  month  there  wai 
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A  town  of  the  same  name,  probably  on  the  site 
of  llie  mixlcrn  Ackjennann.  j 
[TyRBs,  brother  of  Teulhras,  one  ofthe  com- 
panions of  Maeat,  fougbt  in  luly  against  Tur< 
uus.] 

TvKiAUK  (Tv/mZov  :  now  UghaH),  a  city  of 
Lycaooia,  described  by  Xenophon  (in  the  Aitab- 
uU)  as  twenty  parasangs  west  of  Iconium. 
It  lay  due  west  of  I^odicea. 

TvRo  (Tvpu;,  daughter  of  Salmoneus  and  Al* 
Cidice.  She  was  wifeof  Cretheus,  and  beloved 
by  the  river-god  Enipeus  in  Tbessaly,  in  whose 
turm  Neptane  (Poseidon)  appeared  to  ber,  and 
became  by  her  the  father  of  Peliaa  and  Neleiu. 
By  Cretbma  abe  was  the  mother  of  w£son, 
Pheres,  and  Amytbaon. 

TvRSHKHi,  TirsRHiNlA.    VH.  ETaoau. 

TrsKHKNDH  Mask.    Vid.  Etrdrii. 

TvsBHRiius  {Tv^ydf  or  Tvpa^vog),  son  of 
the  Lydian  king  Atya  and  Callithea,  and  brother 
of  Lydos,  ia  said  to  have  led  a  Pelasgian  oolooy 
from  Lydia  into  Italy,  into  the  country  of  the 
Umbrians,  and  to  have  given  to  the  colonists 
his  name,  Tyrrhenians.  Others  call  Tyrrhenus 
a  son  of  Hercules  by  Omphale,  or  of  Telephus 
and  Hiera,  and  a  brother  of  Tarchon.  The 
name  Tarcboa  seems  to  be  only  another  form 
of  TynhenuB. 

Ttbbubus^  a  shepbeni  of  King  Latinas.  Aa 
Ascanitis  was  banting,  be  killed  a  tame  stag  be- , 
longing  to  Tyrrhens,  whereapoa  the  eonntiy 
people  took  up  arms,  which  was  the  first  con- 
flict ID  Italy  between  the  Datives  and  the  Tro> 
jao  settlers. 

Ttrt^os  (TiipTOiOf  or  Tvpraioc),  son  of  Ar- 
ebembrotas,  of  Aphidns  in  Attica.  According 
to  the  older  tradition,  the  Spartans,  during  the 
second  Messeaian  war,  were  ocHiunanded  by  an 
oracle  to  take  a  leader  from  among  the  Atbe- 
nians,  and  thus  to  conquer  their  enemies,  where- 
upon they  cho^Tyrtffius  as  their  leader.  Later 
writers  embellish  the  story,  and  represent  Tyr- 
tsus  as  a  lame  Btdioolmaster,  of  low  family  and 
reputation,  whom  the  Athenians,  when  a^ied 
to  by  the  Lacedemonians  in  aeeordaoce  with 
the  oracle,  purposely  sent  as  the  most  inefficient 
leader  they  coold  select,  being  unvrilUng  to  as- 
sist the  Lacedemonians  in  extending  their  do- 
minion in  the  Peloponnesus,  but  little  thinking 
that  the  poetry  of  Ty^Kus  would  achieve  that 
victory  which  his  physical  constitution  seemed 
to  forbid  his  aspiring  to.  Many  modern  critics 
r^eot  altogether  the  sooonnt  of  the  Attic  origin 
of  Tyrtcens,  and  maintain  that  the  extant  frag- 
ments of  his  poetry  actually  furnish  evidence 
of  his  being  a  Lacedemonian.  But  it  is  impos- 
sible to  arrive  at  any  positive  decision  upon  the 
subject.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  poema 
of  Tyrtteus  exercised  an  importsnt  influence 
spon  the  Spartans,  composing  their  dissensions 
at  home,  and  utbnating  their  eonrage  in  the 
field.  In  order  to  appease  their  civifdiscords, 
he  composed  his  celebrated  elegy  entitled  "  Le- 
gal Order"  {Eivo/Ua),  which  appears  to  have 
had  a  wondrons  effect  in  stilling  the  excited 
passions  of  the  Spartans.  But  still  more  cele- 
brated were  the  poems  by  which  be  animated 
the  courage  of  the  Spartans  in  their  conflict 
with  the  HesseoiaBs.  These  poems  were  of 
two  kinds ;  namely,  elegies,  containing  exhorta- 
tions to  constancy  and  eoorage,  and  d»crjptions 


of  tlie  glory  of  fighting  oravely  for  one's  natifs 
land ;  and  more  spirited  compositions,  in  iJie 
anapset'c  measure,  which  were  intended  as 
marching  songs,  to  be  performed  with  the  music 
of  the  flute.  He  lived  to  see  the  success  of  his 
effurts  in  the  entire  conquest  of  the  Mesaeniaiis, 
and  their  reduction  to  the  condition  of  Helots. 
He  therefore  flourished  down  to  B.C.  668,  which 
was  the  last  year  of  the  second  Messenian  war. 
The  best  separate  edition  of  the  fragments  of 
bis  poems  is  by  Bach,  with  the  remains  of  the 
flegiac  poets  Callinna  and  Asius,  Lips.,  1831. 

Tf  Rcs  (TtvNfc :  Aram.  Tura :  in  the  Old  Test 
amentiTsor:  Tvpuv, Tfifns :  inios at Sur), one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  Ihmoos  cities  of  the 
ancient  world,  stood  on  the  coast  of  Phoenice, 
about  twenty  miles  south  oi'  Sidon.  It  was  a 
colony  of  the  Sidonians,  and  is  therefore  called 
in  Scripture  "  the  daughter  of  Sidon."  It  grad- 
ually Mlipsed  the  mother  city,  and  came  to  be 
the  chief  place  of  all  Phtenice  for  wealth,  com- 
merce, and  colonizing  activity.  In  the  time  of 
Solomon,  we  find  its  king,  Hiram,  who  was  also 
King  of  Sidon,  in  close  aUiance  with  the  Hebrew 
monarch,  whom  he  agisted  in  building  the  tem- 
ple and  his  palace,  and  in  commercial  enter- 
prises. Respecting  its  colonies  and  maritime 
enterprise,  vii.  PaaincB  and  Cabthaoo.  The 
Assyrian  king  Sbalmaneser  laid  siege  to  Tyre 
for  five  years,  but  without  success.  It  was 
again  besieged  for  thirteen  years  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  there  ia  a  tradition  that  he  took  it, 
but  the  matter  is  not  quite  certain.  At  the  pe- 
riod wlien  the  Greeks  began  to  be  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  city,  its  old  site  had  been  abandon- 
ed, and  s  new  city  erected  on  a  small  island 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  share,  and  a  mile  in 
length,  and  a  litUe  north  Of  the  remain;  of  the 
former  city,  which  was  now  called  Old  Tyre 
(Xla^iTvpof).  With  the  additional  advantage 
of  its  insular  position,  this  new  city  soon  rose 
to  a  prosperity  scarcely  less  than  that  of  its 
predecessor ;  though,  under  the  Persian  kings, 
it  seems  to  have  ranked  again  below  Sidon. 
yid.  SinoN.  In  B.C.  82S  the  Tyriaoa  reflised 
to  open  their  gates  to  Alexander,  who  laid  siege 
to  the  city  for  seven  months,  and  united  the 
island  on  which  it  stood  to  the  main  land  by  a 
mole  constructed  chiefly  of  the  ruins  of  Old 
Tyre.  This  mole  has  ever  since  formed  a  per- 
:  manent  connection  between  the  island  and  the 
main  land.  Afler  its  capture  sod  sack  by  Alex- 
ander, Tyre  never  regained,  its  former  conse- 
quence, and  its  commerce  was  for  the  most 
part  transferred  to  Alexandres.  It  recovered, 
however,  sufficiently  to  be  mentioned  as  a  strong 
fortress  and  flourishing  port  under  the  early  Ro 
man  emperors.  Septimius  Severus  made  it  a 
Roman  colony.  It  was  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
and  Jerome  calls  it  the  mCist  heautiflil  city  of 
PhcenicU.  It  was  a  idaoe  of  oonsideraUe  im- 
portance in  medieval  history,  especially  as  one 
of  the  last  points  held  by  the  Christians  on  the 
coast  of  Syria.  The  wars  of  the  Crusades  com* 
pleted  its  ruin,  and  its  site  is  now  occupied 
a  poor  village ;  and  even  its  ruins  are  for  the 
most  part  covered  1^  the  sea.  £Ten  the  sits 
of  Babylon  does  not  present  a  more  striking  fbl 
filment  of  prophecy. 

TzxTXBs(T(fTfi7c).  1.  JoAMins,  a  Greek  gram- 
marian  of  Constantinople,  flourished  about 
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ilSO.  His  vritings  bear  rvitleiii  traces  of  the 
extent  of  his  leaniiiij;,  and  nut  k'^s  of  tiib  iiiur- 
dinato  self-conceit  with  which  they  tiad  fillea 
him.  He  wrote  a  vast  numher  of  works,  of 
which  several  are  still  extant.  Of  these  the 
two  following  are  the  most  important :  1.  Iliaca, 
which  consists  properly  of  three  poetna,  collect- 
ed into  one  under  the  titles  Ta  npo  '0/i^pov,  ru 
'Ofiipoo,iuilTttficff'0/inpoy.  Tliewholeamounts 
to  one  thoDsand  six  hundred  and  seventy-six 
lines,  and  is  written  in  hexameter  metre.  It  is 
a  very  dull  composition.  Edited  by  Bekker, 
Berlin,1816.  3.  CAifintlM,  consisting  in  its  pres- 
ent form  of  twelve  thoussnd  six  bondred  and 
sixty-one  lines.  This  nstae  was  given  to  it  by 
the  first  editor,  who  divided  it,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  contents,  into  thirteen  divfsfons  of 
one  thousand  lines,  the  last  being  incomplete. 
Its  subject-matter  is  of  the  most  miscellaneous 
kind,  but  embraces  chiefly  mjrthological  and  his- 
torical narratives,  arranged  under  separate  ti- 
tles, and  without  any  furtlier  connection.  The 
fullowinff  are  a  few  of  them,  as  they  occur : 
Cr<£sus,ltf  idas,  Gyges.  Codrus,  AIcmBon,  dec. 
It  is  written  in  bad  Greek,  in  that  abominable 
make-believe  of  a  metre  called  polilieal  verte. 
Edited  by  Kiessling,  Lips.,  18S6.— 2.  Isaac, 
brother  of  the  preceding,  the  author  of  a  val- 
uable commentary  on  the  Cassandra  of  Xyco- 
pbron,  printed  in  moat  of  the  editions  of  Lyco* 
^rou;  [best  edit  by  MiilleT, Lips.  1811, 3  vols.] 
TsiTsis  or  TzuTSM  (ruins  south  of  D^iml),  a 
liity  in  the  north  of  the  Dodeca8chflenaa,thatis, 
the  part  of  ^Ethiopia  immediately  above  Egypt, 
a  little  south  of  Parembole,  and  considerably 
north  of  Taphis. 

U. 

Usli,  a  German  peofde,  who  originally  dwelt 
on  the  nght  bank  of  the  Rhine,  but  were  trans- 
ported across  the  river  by  Agrippa  in  B.C.  37, 
at  their  own  request,  because  they  wished  to  es- 
cape the  hostilities  of  the  Saevi.  They  took 
the  name  of  Agrippenses,  from  their  town  Ce- 

LONIA  AOIIPPIKA. 

UcalIoSn  {OiKo^^yiw),  one  of  the  elders  at 
Troy,  whose  house  was  burned  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city. 

UcuDis,  a  town  in  Hispania  Beetica,  near  Cor- 
duba. 

Ufshs  (now  Uffente),  a  river  in  Latium,  flow- 
iag  irom  Setia,  and  falling  into  the  Amasenus. 

UpFDotrv,  a  town  in  Bruttiuro,  between  Scyl- 
lacium  and  Rhegium. 

UaEHNDM  (now  Beatteaire),  a  town  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  on  the  road  ftom  Nemausns  to 
Aque  Sextiv,  where  Avitos  was  proclaimed 
emperor. 

UlU  (now  Movilemayor),  a  Roman  municip- 
ium  in  Hispania  Bsties,  situated  upon  a  hill, 
and  upon  the  n»d  from  Oadea  to  Corduba. 

Uuabos  or  OLiKiomnis  httvhA  (now  (Xe- 
Ton),  an  island  off  the  western  coast  of  Gaol,  in 
the  Aqoitaniut  Gulf. 

ULPiAiniB.  1.  DohItiub  ULPiAtros,  a  celebra- 
ted jurist,  derived  hia  origin  from  Tyre  in  Phoa- 
Bicia,  but  was  probably  not  a  native  of  Tyre 
himself.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  unknown. 
The  greater  part  of  his  joriuioal  works  were 
written  dnring  the  sole  reigo  of  Garacalla,  ea- 


prciiilly  Hjc  two  great  woiks  Ad  Kilictum  an< 
I'le  LO-ii  ad  Haliinum.  He  was  hanisbed  ur  Crz- 
prived  of  his  func-iinns  under  Elagabalus.  who 
became  emperor  217;  but  on  the  accession  oi 
.Mexander  Severus,  222,  he  became  the  emper 
or's  chief  adviser.  The  emperor  conferred  op 
Ulpian  the  office  of  Scriniorom  magiater,  ao<! 
made  him  a  eonsiliarius.  He  also  held  the  of- 
fice of  PraifectuB  AnnuneD,  and  he  was  liketvtit 
made  Prsfectus  Pretorio.  Ulpian  perished  :r 
the  reign  of  Alexander  by  the  hands  of  the  scl- 
diers,  who  forced  their  way  into  the  palace  ai 
night,  and  killed  him  in  the  presence  of  the  em 
peror  and  his  mother,  228.  His  promotion  it 
the  office  of  prsfectos  prstorio  was  probabli 
an  nnpopnlar  measnra.  A  great  part  of  the  ru< 
meroUB  writings  of  Ulpian  were  still  extant  in 
the  time  of  Justinian,  and  a  much  greater  quan- 
tity is  excerpted  from  him  by  the  compilers  of 
the  Digest  than  from  any  other  jurist.  The 
number  of  excerpts  from  Ulpian  is  said  to  be 
two  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixcj-two ;  and 
many  of  the  exceipts  are  of  great  length,  and 
altogether  they  form  ahoat  one  third  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  Digest.  The  excerpts  from 
Paulus  and  Ulpian  together  make  about  iHifi 
half  of  the  Digest.  Ulpian's  style  is  perspicu- 
ous, and  presents  fewer  difficulties  than  that  of 
many  of  the  Roman  jurists  who  are  excerpted 
in  the  Digest.  The  great  legal  knowledge,  the 
good  sense,  and  the  industry  of  Ulpiao  place 
him  among  the  first  of  the  Roman  jurists ;  anJ 
he  has  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  yaris- 
prudence  of  modern  Europe  through  the  copi- 
ous extracts  from  his  writings  which  have  been 
preserved  by  the  compilers  of  Justinian's  Di- 
gest. We  possess  a  fragment  of  a  work  uoder 
the  title  of  Domitii  Ulpiani  Fragmenta  ;  it  con- 
aiats  of  twenty-nine  titles,  and  is  a  valuable 
rfource  for  the  history  of  the  Roman  law.  The 
best  editions  are  by  Hugo,  Berlia,  1834,  sod  by 
Booking,  Bonn,  1836.— S.  Of  Antiocb,  a  soph- 
ist, lived  in  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great, 
and  wrote  several  rhetorical  works.  The  name 
of  Ulpianus  is  prefixed  to  extant  Commentartea 
In  Greek  on  eighteen  of  the  orations  of  Demos- 
thenes, and  it  is  usnally  stated  that  they  were 
written  by  Ulpianus  of  Antioeh.  But  the  Com- 
mentaries have  evidently  received  nDmenmi 
additions  and  interpolations  (torn  some  ginm- 
roarian  of  a  very  late  period.  They  are  printed 
in  several  editions  of  the  Attic  oratora- 

UlpIcb  Trajanob.    Vid.  TsAJAittrs. 

Ultob,  "  the  avenger,"  a  surname  of  Man. 
to  whom  Anguatos  bnilt  a  temple  at  Rfxne  is 
the  Forum,  after  talcing  vengeance  upon  the 
murderers  of  his  great-uncle,  Julias  Cssar. 

VtvBtjm  (Ulubranua,  Ulnbrensis),  a  small 
town  in  Latium,  of  uncertain  site,  but  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Pontine  Marshes. 

Ulybsbs,  Ultxeb,  or  Ulixbs,  called  Odvs- 
ssoa  COiwoeSc)  ^  the  Greeks,  one  of  the  ^d- 
eipal  Greek  hmves  in  the  lYojan  war.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Homeric  account,  be  was  a  son 
of  Laertes  and  AnUclSa,  the  daughter  of  Au- 
tolycus,  and  was  married  to  Penelope,  tbs 
daughter  of  Icarias,  by  whom  he  became  the 
filther  of  Telemachus.  But,  according  to  a  lat 
er  tradition,  he  vras  a  son  of  Sisyphus  and  An- 
ticlea,  who,  being  with  child  by  Siayphas,  waj 
married  to  LaSrtea,  and  thus  jfaTO  birth  to  him 
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•ither  after  ber  srriral  in  I'haca  or  on  ber  way 
tliitber.  Ijatertraditiona  furtber  state  that,  be- 
sides Telem^chus,  Ulysses  became  by  Penelope 
Ihe  fathef  of  Arcesilaus  or  Ptoliporthus ;  and, 
by  Circe,  the  father  of  Agrins,  Latinos,  Telego 
nus,  and  Cassiphone  ;  by  Calypso,  of  Naaslth- 
OU3  and  Nauainoua  or  Auson,  Telegonus,  and 
Teledamus ;  and,  lastly,  by  Evippe,  of  Leonto- 
phron,  Doryclus  or  Euryalus.  The  name  Odys- 
seus is  said  to  signify  the  aii/py.  The  story  of 
Ulysses  ran  as  follows  :  When  a  young  man, 
Ulysses  went  to  see  his  grandfather  Autolycus 
near  Monnt  Parnassus.  There,  while  engaged 
in  the  chase,  be  was  wounded  by  a  boar  lo  his 
knee,  by  the  scar  of  which  be  was  subsequently 
recognized  by  Euryciea.  Even  at  that  age  he 
was  distinguished  for  courage,  for  knowledge  of 
navigation,  for  eloquence,  and  for  skill  as  a  nego- 
tiator; and  on  one  occasion,  when  the  Messeni^ 
ans  had  carried  off'some  sheep  from  Ithaca,  La- 
ertes sent  him  toMessene  to  demand  reparation. 
He  there  met  with  Iphitus,  who  was  seeking  the 
Dorses  stolen  from  nim,  and  who  gave  bim  the 
famous  bow  of  Earytus.  This  how  Ulysses 
used  only  in  Ithaca,  regarding  it  as  too  great  a 
treasure  to  be  employed  in  the  field,  and  it  was 
BO  Strong  that  none  of  the  suitors  was  able  to 
handle  it.  According  to  some  accounts,  be  went 
to  Sparta  as  one  of  the  suitors  of  Helen  ;  and 
he  is  said  to  bare  advised  Tyndareus  to  make 
the  suitors  swear  that  they  would  defend  the 
ehcsen  bridegroom  against  any  one  ahonld 
insult  him  on  Helen's  account.  Tyndaraus,  to 
show  him  his  gratitude,  persuaded  his  brother 
to  give  Penelope  in  marriage  to  Ulysses ;  or, 
according  to  others,  Ulysses  gained  ber  by  con- 
queringhis  competitors  in  thefoot-race.  Homer, 
however,  mentions  nothing  of  all  this,  and  states 
that  Agamemnon,  who  visited  Ulysses  in  Ithaca, 
prevailed  upon  bim  only  with  great  difflealty  to 
ioin  the  Greeks  in  their  ezpeditioo  against  Troy. 
Other  traditions  relate  that  be  was  visited  by 
Mcnelans  and  Agamemnon,  and  that  Palamedes 
more  especially  induced  bim  to  join  the  Greeks. 
When  Palamedes  came  to  Ithaca,  Ulysses  pre- 
tended to  be  mad :  he  yoked  an  ass  and  ox  to 
a  plough,  and  bwaa  to  mw  salt.  Palamedes, 
to  try  him,  placed  the  inftntTelemaeboa  befiire 
the  plough,  whereopoo  the  fhtber  could  not  con- 
tinue to  play  bis  part  He  stopped  the  plough, 
and  was  obliged  to  andertake  the  fulfillment  of 
the  promise  he  had  made  vrhen  he  was  one  of 
the  suitors  of  Helen.  This  occnrrence  is  saM 
10  have  been  the  cause  of  bis  hatred  of  Palame- 
des. Deing  now  himself  gained  for  the  under- 
taking, he  contrived  to  discover  Achilles,  who 
was  concealed  among  the  daughters  of  King 
Lycomedes.  Vid.  Achillkb.  Before,  however, 
the  Greeks  sailed  from  home,  Ulysses,  in  con- 
junction with  Menelans,  went  to  Troy  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  the  Trojans  to  restore  Helen 
and  her  treasures.  When  the  Greeks  were  as- 
sembled at  Aulia,  Ulysses  joined  them  with 
twelve  ships  and  men  from  Cepballenia.  Ithaca, 
Nerttus,  Crocylia,  Zacynthns,  Samoa,  and  the 
coast  of  EpiruB.  During  the  siege  of  Troy  be 
distinguished  himself  as  a  valiant  and  undaunt- 
ed warrior,  but  more  particularly  as  a  cunning 
spy,  and  a  prudent  and  eloquent  negotiator. 
Alter  the  death  of  Achilles,  Ulysses  contended 
foi  his  aioKur  with  the  Telamonian  Ajax,  and 


gained  Ihe  prize.  He  Is  said  by  some  to  havs 
devised  the  stratagem  of  the  wooden  horse,  and 
hft  was  one  of  the  heroes  concealed  within  it. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  taken  i>art  in  carrying 
offthe  palladium.  But  the  most  celebrated  part 
of  his  story  consists  of  hia  adventures  after  tnn 
destruction  of  Troy,  which  form  the  subject  of 
the  Homeric  poem  called  after  him,  the  Oiyttey. 
After  the  capture  of  Troy  he  set  out  on  his  voy- 
age home,  but  was  overtaken  by  a  storm  and 
thrown  upon  the  coast  of  Ismarus.  a  town  of 
the  Cicones,  in  Thrace,  north  of  the  island  of 
Lemnos.  He  plundered  the  town,  but  several 
of  his  men  were  cat  off  by  the  Cicones.  From 
thence  be  was  driven  by  a  north  wind  toward 
Malea  and  to  the  Lotophai^  on  the  coast  of 
Libya.  Some  of  bis  companions  were  so  much 
delighted  with  the  taste  of  the  lotus  that  they 
wanted  to  remain  in  the  country,  but  Ulyssea 
compelled  them  to  embark  again,  and  continued 
his  voyage.  In  one  day  be  reached  the  goat- 
island,  situated  north  of  the  country  of  the  Lo- 
topbagi.  He  there  left  behind  eleven  ships,  and 
with  one  he  sailed  to  tiie  neighboring  island  of 
the  Cyol<^  (the  western  coast  of  Sicily), 
where,  with  twelve  companions,  he  entered  the 
cave  of  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus,  a  son  of  Nep- 
tune (Poseidon)  and  Thooea.  This  giant  de- 
voured, one  after  another,  six  of  the  compan- 
ions of  Ulysses,  and  kept  the  unfortunate  Ulys- 
ses and  the  air  others  as  prisoners  in  his  oave. 
In  order  to  save  himself,  Ulysses  contrived  to 
make  the  monster  drunk  with  wine,  and  tiien, 
with  a  bnming  pole,  deprived  bim  of  hia  one 
eye.  He  now  succeeded  in  making  bis  escape 
with  his  friends,  by  concealing  himself  and  them 
under  the  bodies  of  the  sheep  which  the  Cyclops 
let  out  of  his  cave.  In  this  way  Ulyssea  reached 
his  ship.  The  Cyclops  implored  his  father  Nep* 
tone  (Poteidon)  to  take  vengeance  upon  Ulys- 
ses, and  henceforth  the  god  of  the  sea  pursued 
the  wandering  king  with  implacable  enmity. 
Ulysses  next  arrivM  at  the  island  of  £oIus  ; 
and  the  god  gave  him,  on  his  departure,  a  bag 
of  winds,  which  were  to  carry  him  home  ;  but 
the  companions  of  Ulysses  opened  the  bag,  and 
Uie  winds  escaped,  vrherenpon  the  ahips  were 
driven  bade  to  the  island  of  .£olnB,  who  indig- 
nantly refused  all  further  assistance.  After  a 
voyage  of  six  days,  Ulysses  arrived  atXelepylos. 
the  eity  of  Lamas,  in  which  Antiphates  ruled 
over  the  Liestrygones,  a  sort  of  cannibab.  This 
place  must  probably  be  sought  somewhere  in 
tho  oorth  of  Sicily.  Ulysses  escaped  ftom  them 
with  only  one  ship ;  and  his  fhte  iraw  carried 
him  to  a  western  island,  JEiba,  inhabited  by 
the  sorceress  Circe.  Part  of  bis  people  were 
sent  to  explore  the  island,  but  they  were 
G^ang^  by  Circe  into  swine.  Eurylochus  alone 
escaped,  and  brought  the  sad  news  lo  Ulysses, 
who,  when  he  was  hastening  to  the  assistance 
of  his  friends,  was  instructed  by  Mercury  (Her- 
mes) by  what  means  he  could  resist  the  magic 
powers  of  Circe.  He  succeeded  in  Itbemtrng 
bis  companions,  who  were  again  changed  into 
men,  and  were  most  hospitably  treated  by  the 
sorceress.  When  at  length  Ulysses  begged  for 
leave  to  depart,  Circe  desired  bim  to  descend 
into  Hades  and  to  consult  the  seer  Tiresias. 
He  now  sailed  west,  right  across  the  river  Oce- 
aous,  and  baring  landed  on  the  other  side,  ii 
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Hie  country  of  the  Cimtneiians,  where  Hel 
■foes  not  vhine,  he  entered  Hades,  and  consult' 
ed  Tiresiag  about  the  manner  in  which  he  might 
reach  his  native  land.  Tiresias  informed  him 
of  the  danger  and  difficulUes  arising  from  the 
anger  of  Neptune  (Poseidon),  but  gave  him  hope 
that  all  would  yet  turn  out  well,  if  Ulysees  and 
his  companions  would  leave  the  herds  of  Helios 
in  Thrinacia  uninjured.  Ulysses  now  returned 
to  ^»a,  wbfire  Circe  again  treated  the  etran* 
gers  kindly,  told  them  of  the  dangers'  that  yet 
awaited  them,  and  of  the  means  of  escaping. 
The  wind  which  she  sent  with  them  carried 
them  to  the  island  of  the  Sirens,  somewhere 
near  the  western  coast  of  Ital^.  The  Sirens 
sat  on  the  shore,  and  with  their  sweet  voices 
attracted  all  that  passed  by,  and  then  destroyed 
them.  Ulysses,  in  order  to  escape  the  danger, 
Ailed  the  ears  of  his  companions  with  wax,  and 
fastened  himself  to  the  mast  of  his  ship,  until  he 
was  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Sirens'  song.  His 
ship  next  sailed  between  Scylla  and  Charrb- 
dis,  two  rocks  between  Tbrinaeia  and  Italy.  As 
the  ship  passed  between  them,  Scylla,  the  mon- 
ster inhabiting  the  rock  of  the  same  name,  car- 
ried  oflfand  devoured  six  of  the  companions  of 
Ulysses.  From  thence  he  came  to  Thrinacia, 
the  island  of  Helios,  who  there  kept  his  sacred 
herds  of  oxen.  Miodfal  of  the  advice  of  Tire* 
•ias  and  Circe,  Ulysses  wanted  to  sail  past,  hot 
his  companions  compelled  him  to  land.  He 
made  them  swear  not  to  touch  any  of  the  cat- 
tle ;  but  as  they  were  detained  in  the  island  by 
storms,  and  were  hungry,  they  killed  the  finest 
of  the  oxen  while  Ulysses  was  asleep.  After 
some  days  the  storm  abated,  and  they  sailed 
away,  but  soon  another  storm  came  on,  and 
heir  ship  was  destroyed  by  Jupifer  (Zeus)  with 
a  flash  of  lightning.  All  were  drowned  with 
the  exception  of  Ulysses,  who  saved  himself  by 
means  of  the  mast  and  planks,  and  after  ten 
days  reached  the  island  of  Ogygia,  inhabited  by 
the  nymph  Calyi»o.  She  received  him  with 
kindness,  and  desired  him  to  marry  her,  prom< 
ising  immorulity  and  eternal  jonth  if  be  woqM 
consent,  and  forget  Ithaca.  Bat  be  could  not 
overcome  his  longing  afler  his  own  home.  Mi- 
nerva (Athena),  who  had  always  protected  Ulys- 
ses, induced  Jupiter  (Zeus)  to  promise  that  her 
favorite  hero,  notwithstanding  the  anger  of  Nep- 
tune (Poseidon),  should  one  day  return  to  his 
native  island,  and  take  vengeance  on  the  suitors 
of  Penelope.  Mercury  (Hermes)  carried  to  Ca- 
lypso the  command  of  Jupiter  (Zeus)  to  dismiss 
Ulysses.  The  nymph  obeyed,  and  taught  bim 
how  to  build  a  raft,  on  which,  after  remaining 
eight  years  with  her,  he  left  the  island.  In 
eighteen  days  he  came  in  sight  of  Scheria,  the 
island  of  the  Phxacians,  when  Neptune  (Posei- 
don) sent  a  atorm,  which  cast  him  off  the  raft. 
By  the  assistan<»  of  Leucothea  and  Minerva 
(Athena),  he  reached  Soheiia  by  dint  of  swim- 
ming. The  exhausted  hero  alept  on  the  shore 
until  he  was  awoke  by  the  voices  of  maidens. 
He  found  Nausicaa,  the  daughter  of  King  Alci- 
nons  and  Arete,  who  conducted  the  hero  to  her 
father's  court.  He  was  there  honored  with 
feasts  and  oontests,  ind  the  minstrel  Demodo- 
oos  sang  of  the  Ihll  of  Troy,  which  moved  Ulys- 
ses to  tears ;  and,  being  qnestion^  about  the 
eause  of  his  emotion,  he  related  hit  whole  his- 


tnry.  At  length  ha  was  sent  home  in  &  ^ 
One  niglit,  as  he  had  fallen  asleep  in  his  ibi? 
it  readied  the  coast  of  Ithaca ;  the  Pheaciau 
who  had  accompanied  him  carried  him  ur  ehn;?, 
and  left  him.  He  had  now  been  away  fn>u 
Ithaca  for  twenty  years,  and  when  be  avt^  bt 
did  not  recognize  his  native  land,  for  .^tbeu. 
that  he  might  not  be  recognized,  had  enTdnpei 
him  in  a  chiud.  As  he  was  lamenting  tils  tit. 
the  goddess  infurmed  him  where  ho  vra3,ii>: 
advised  him  how  to  take  vengeance  upoo  tb: 
enemies  of  his  house.  During  his  abseDCf.bu 
father  Laertes,  bowed  down  by  grief  and  at 
age,  had  withdrawn  into  the  countty,  bisiDiKt,?: 
Aniiclea  bad  died  of  sorrow,  his  son  Telemicb'j 
had  grown  up  to  manhood,  and  bis  wife  hK' 
ope  had  rejected  all  the  offers  that  liad  i-x: 
made  to  her  by  the  importunate  eaiion  (nz 
the  neighboring  islands.  During  the  last  kt 
years  more  than  a  hnndred  nobles  of  lituca. 
Same,  DuliGbium,and  Zacyolhua  had  been  aiiij 
for  the  hand  of  Penelope,  and  in  Ibeir  titiit  u 
her  honse  had  treated  all  that  it  coniaiBtj » 
if  it  had  been  their  own-  Thathemigbll):':-)- 
to  take  vengeance  upon  them,  it  was  neces^i^ 
that  he  should  not  be  recognized.  MiKni 
(Athena)  accordingly  metamorphoEed  him 
an  unsightly  beggar,  and  he  was  tcindly  tenncl 
by  Eumsaa,  the  swine-herd,  a  faithfal  urn- 
of  hia  house.  While  staying  with  Eamani-t: 
son  TelemachuB  returned  from  Sparta  asd  IN- 
los,  whither  he  had  gone  to  obtain  infamain;' 
concerning  bis  father.  Ulysses  made  liiriik;; 
known  to  him,  and  with  him  deliberated  a^i 
the  plan  of  revenge.  In  the  disguise  of  ibrf 
gar  he  accompanied  Telemachus  and  tim-f 
to  the  town.  The  plan  of  revenge  vru  ih" 
carried  into  e^t.  Pen^ope,  with  great  1.18- 
culty,  was  made  to  pranise  her  hand  to 
who  should  conquer  the  others  in  shooting 
the  how  of  Ulysses.  As  none  of  tbe  suiw^ 
was  able  to  draw  this  how,  Ulysses  himselt 
it  up  and  then  began  to  attack  the  suiiore. 
was  supported  by  Athena  and  his  son,  vii  1- 
feU  by  his  hands.  Ulysses  now  made  huo^ 
known  to  Penelope,  and  went  to  see  his  1^ 
father.  In  the  mean  time  the  report  of  lhede« 
of  tbe  suitors  was  spread  abroad,  and  their 
atives  rose  in  arms  against  Ulysses ; 
na,  who  assumed  the  appearance  of  Me"*^' 
brought  about  a  reconcilialton  between  theptJ- 
pie  and  tbe  king.  It  has  already  been  remi'' 
ed  that  in  the  Homeric  poems  Ulyues  a  rf,; 
resented  as  a  prudent,  conning,  inven""'^^ 
eloquent  man,  but,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  bnt^ 
hold,  an4  persevering  warrior,  whose  coir^ 
no  misfortune  or  calamity  could  subdue,  i';' 
later  poets  describe  bim  as  a  cowardly,  df«^^ 
ful,  and  intriguing  personage.  Respecting 
last  period  of  his  life  the  Homeric  f'" 
us  no  information,  exc^  the  propbec;  ot 
aias,  who  promised  bim  &  painless  deaiB  in  ' 
happy  old  age ;  hut  later  writers  S'^'^'j^I^gj, 
ent  accounts.  According  to  one,  TelefP. 
the  son  of  Ulysses  by  Circe,  was  sent  oui^ 
his  mother  to  seek  his  father.  A  Tj' 
him  upon  Ithaca,  which  he  begin  to  plunder'' 
order  to  obtain  provisions-  Ulyases  awieK  , 
aohus  attacked  him.  but  be  slew  IHysses. 
hit  body  was  afterward  carried  to£»-  - : 
cording  to  some,  Circe  lecalled  UlyM»  " 
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atnuu.  (>i,  on  bia  arrival  in  Tyrrhenia,  be  was 
burool  un  Muunt  Perge.  In  worlu  of  art  Ulys- 
ses is  cummonly  represented  as  a  sailor,  wear- 
ing a  semi-oral  cap. 

[UusaKMus,  P.,  one  of  the  accomplices  of  Cat- 
iline  ;  be  was  a  freedman,  and  had  followed  the 
business  of  a  negotiator  in  Gaul,  and  was  for 
that  reason  employed  to  gain  over  the  ambas- 
Avlora  of  the  Allubroges  to  favor  the  deaigns  of 
the  conspirators  ] 

UxBRi.i,  called  by  the  Greeks  OhbkIca  (■^ 
'OfiSpiK^),  a  district  of  Italy,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Gallia  Cisalpina,  from  which  it  was 
separated  by  the  River  Rubicon ;  on  the  east 
by  the  Adnatic  Sea ;  on  the  sooth  by  Picenom, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  River  JBsis, 
and  by  the  land  of  the  Sabines,  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  the  River  Nar ;  and  on  the 
west  by  Etruria,  from  which  it  was  separated 
by  the  Tiber.  Under  Augustus  it  formed  tho 
sixth  Regio  of  Italy.  The  ApeDDioes  ran 
through  the  western  part  of  the  country,  bat  it 
contained  many  fertile  [riatns  on  the  coast.  Its 
inhabitants,  the  Uhbki  (sing.  Umber),  called  by 
the  Greeks  UMBaIci(*0|K^iKoOi  were  one  of  the 
most  ancient  races  of  Italy,  and  were  connect- 
ed with  the  Opicans,  Sabines,  and  those  other 
tribes  whose  languages  were  akin  to  the  Greek. 
The  Umbri  were  at  a  Teiy  early  period  the 
most  powerful  people  in  Central  Italy,  and  ex- 
tended across  the  peninsula  from  the  Adriatic 
to  the  Tyrrtaene  seas.  Thus  they  inhabited  the 
frauntry  afterward  called  Etruria ;  and  we  are 
expressly  told  that  Crotona,  Penisia,  Clusium, 
and  other  Etruscan  cities  were  built  by  the 
Umbrians.  They  were  afterward  deprived  of 
ibeir  possessions  west  of  the  Tiber  by  the  Etrus- 
cans, and  confined  to  the  country  between  tiiis 
river  and  the  Adriatic  Their  territories  were 
still  further  diminished  by  the  Senones,  a  Gallic 
people,  who  took  possession  of  the  whole  conn- 
try  on  the  coast,  from  Ariminum  to  the  jEsis. 
The  Umbri  were  subdued  by  the  Romans  B.C. 
307 ;  and  after  the  conquest  of  the  Senones  by 
the  Romans  in  S83,  they  again  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  country  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
This  district,  however,  continued  to  be  called 
Ager  Oallicui  down  to  a  late  period.  The  chief 
towns  of  Umbria  were  Asiiuirviit  Fimdh  Fob- 
TCH^  MsvAaiA,  TuDSB,  Nabhia,  and  Sfoli- 

TUTU. 

[Uhbsicids,  a  diviner,  who  predicted  to  Galba, 
shortly  before  his  death,  that  a  plot  threatened 
him.1  » 

CUhbio,  a  lamous  magician,  from  the  coun- 
try of  tiie  Marsi,  aided  Tumos  against  the  Tro- 
jans, but  was  slain  in  battle:  to  waa  brother 
of  the  nymph  Angitia.] 

Ukdbo  (now  Ombroiu),  one  of  the  largest  riv- 
ers in  Etruria,  felling  into  the  Tyrrhene  Sea, 
near  a  town  of  the  same  name. 

UaHiDlDs  Qoadratds.    Vid.  Qitadbatss. 

Unelli,  a  people  on  the  norUiem  coast  of 
Gaul,  on  a  promontory  opposite  Britain  (the 
modern  Cotantin),  belonging  to  the  Armorici. 

[Unbinois  (nowthe/Iuiu«,  flowing  by  &roittn- 
ffli),  a  conjectural  emenda^n  in  Tacitus  (vlna., 
1.,  70)  for  the  Vimirgu,  a  river  of  Oeimania, 
flowing  into  the  Ooeanns  Germanicus.] 

Ufis  (0£irt().  1.  A  suTname  of  Artemis  (Di- 
ana) as  the  goddess  asaisting  wcmen  in  child- 


birth,— 2.  The  name  of  a  m>ihical  <>eii}g,  wtu 
is  said  to  have  reared  Artemis  (Diana),  and  wb« 
is  mentioned  by  Virgil  as  one  of  Lbe  nymphs  ii 
her  train.  The  masculine  Upis  is  montionoti 
by  Cicero  as  the  father  of  Artemis  (Diana). 
Us.    Vid.  Edsbsa. 

UranIa  (Oipavia).  I.  One  of  the  Muses,  a 
daughter  of  Zeus  (Jupiter)  by  Mnemosyne.  The 
ancient  bard  Linus  is  called  her  son  by  Apollo, 
and  Hymenseus  also  is  said  to  have  been  a  son 
of  Urania.  She  was  regarded,  as  her  name  in- 
dicates, as  the  Muse  of  Astronomy,  and  waa 
represented  with  a  celestial  globe,  to  which  she 
points  with  a  small  st^ — 3.  Daughter  of  Oce- 
anus  and  Tethya,  who  also  occurs  as  a  nymph 
in  the  train  of  Persephone  (Proserpina). — 3.  A 
surname  of  Aphrodite  (Venus),  describing  her 
as  "the  heavenly,"  or  spiritual,  to  distinguish 
her  from  Aphrodite  Pandemos.  Plato  repre- 
sents her  as  a  daughter  of  Uranus  (Ccelus),  be- 
Ifotteo  without  a  mother.  Wine  was  not  used 
10  the  libations  oflTered  to  her. 

URANca  {Oipavos),  Ctxhva,  or  He xteh,  some- 
times called  a  son,  and  s6metimes  the  husband 
of  Gsea  (Earth).  By  Giea  Uranus  became  the 
father  of  Oceanus,  Cceus,  Crius,  Hyperion,  lape- 
tus.  This,  Rhia,  Themis,  Mnemosyne,  Phcebe, 
Tethys,  Cronos  (Saturn);  of  the  Cyclopes 
Brontes,  Steropes,  Arges ;  and  of  the  Hecaton- 
cheires  Coitus,  Briareus,  and  Qyes.  Accord- 
ing to  Cicero,  Uranus  also  was  the  father  of 
Mercury  by  Bia,  and  of  Venus  by  Hemera.  Ura- 
nus hated  his  children,  and  immediately  aAer 
their  birth  he  confined  them  in  Tartarus,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  was  unmanned  and  de- 
throned by  Cronos  (Saturn)  at  the  instigation 
of  Gea  (Terra).  Out  of  the  drops  of  his  blood 
sprang  the  Gigantes,  the  Melian  nymphs,  and, 
according  to  some,  Sileous,  and  from  the  foam 
,  gathering  around  his  limt»  in  the  sea  sprang 
Aphrodite  (Venus). 

Ubbiqindi  Paods.    Vid.  Hklvktii. 

UEBiiCDii(Urhinas,  -atis).  I.  HoRTBN8K(now 
Urbeno),  a  town  in  Umbria  and  a  municipium, 
situated  on  a  steep  round  rock.— 3.  Mktadbemsu 
(now  Urbattia),  a  town  in  Umbria,  on  the  River 
Metaurus,  and  not  far  from  its  source. 

Urbb  Salvia.    Vid.  Pollemtia,  No.  S. 

Urci,  a  town  of  the  Bastetani  in  Hispania 
Tarraoooensis,  on  the  coast,  and  on  the  road 
from  Castulo  to  Malaca. 

UrcinIoii  (now  Orcine),  8  town  on  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Corsica. 

Ubqo  or  Goaeoir  (now  Gorgona),  an  island 
off  the  coast  of  Etmria,  north  of  Ilva. 

UbIa  (Urias  r  now  Oria),  called  Hybii  (Tpf'q] 
by  Herodotus,  a  town  in  Calabria,  on  the  road 
from  Brundisium  to  Tarentum,  was  the  ancient 
capital  of  lapygla,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Cretans  under  Minos. 

UbIuk,  a  small  town  in  Apulia,  from  which 
the  Sinns  Urias  took  its  name,  being  the  bay 
on  the  northern  side  of  Mount  Ga^nus,  oppo- 
site the  Diomedean  islands. 

Ubbeius  Fbrox.    Vid.  Febox. 

[Urbo  {Ovpouv  :  now  Oauna,  with  ruins  and 
inscriptions),  a  city  of  Hispania  Beetica,  alsc 
called  Genua  Urbanorum;  this  was  the  last  bold 
of  the  partisans  of  Pompey  in  Spain.] 

UsBUs,  a  contemporary  of  Domitiao,  whom 
dissuaded  from  ktliing  his  wife  Domitia 
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Statiui  addressed  to  him  a  poeic  of  consolatioD 
on  the  death  of  a  faTorite  slave  {Sth.,  it.,  6), 
and  he  also  mentioOB  htm  in  the  Preface  to  the 
teeond  book  of  his  SUva- 

UscIma,  a  large  town  in  Illyrta,  oa  a  tributary 
of  the  Aous,  and  in  the  district  Peneatiana. 

UstPires  or  UsipIi,  a  CJermaa  people,  who, 
being  driven  out  of  their  abodes  by  the  Sueri, 
crosaed  the  Rhine  and  penetrated  into  Gaul ; 
bat  they  weredefeated  by  Cesar,  and  compelled 
to  re  cross  the  river.  They  were  now  received 
by  the  Sigambri,  and  allowed  to  dwell  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Lippe  ;  but  we  afterward 
find  them  south  of  the  hip^ ;  and  at  a  still 
later  time  they  become  lost  under  the  general 
■ame  of  Alamaniii. 

[Ubpe,  the  capital  of  the  Siraoeni  or  Siraei, 
a  people  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica.] 

UsnoA,  a  valley  near  the  Sabine  villa  of  Hor- 
ace. 

UtIoa  (17  'IrvKn  or  OirtKij :  'Irv(ta*of,  Xlticen- 
sis:  ruins  at  Bm-ShaUr),  the  greatest  city  of 
ancient  Africa,  after  Carthage,  was  a  Phoeni- 
ciaa  eolony,  older  (and,  if  the  chronologeTs  are 
to  be  trusted,  much  older)  than  Carthage.  Like 
others  of  the  very  ancient  Phceoician  colonies 
in  the  territory  of  Carthage,  Utica  maintained 
a  comparative  independence,  even  during  the 
height  of  the  Punic  power,  and  was  rather  the 
ally  of  Carthage  than  her  subject.  It  stood  on 
the  shore  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Cartha- 
nnian  Gulf,  a  little  west  of  the  OMUth  of  Uie 
Bagndaa,  and  twenty-seven  Roman  miles  north- 
west of  Carthage ;  bat  its  site  is  now  Inland, 
in  consequence  of  the  changes  effected  by  the 
Bagradas  in  the  coast-line.  Vid.  Baoridab.  Id 
the  third  Punic  war,  Utica  took  part  with  the 
Romans  against  Carthaee,  and  was  rewarded 
with  the  sreateet  part  of  the  Carthaginian  ter- 
ritory, n  afterward  became  renowned  to  all 
fbture  time  as  the  scene  of  the  last  stand  made 
by  the  Pompeian  party  against  Coaar,  and  of 
the  glorious,  though  mistaken,  self*aacrifice  of 
the  younger  Cato.  Yid.Ciio. 

Utob  (now  Vid),  a  river  in  Mceaia  and  a  trib- 
utary of  the  Danube,  falling  into  the  latter  riv- 
er at  the  town  Utus.  It  ia  perhaps  the  same 
river  as  the  Artanea  of  Herodotus. 

UxAKi.  (now  Ohm),  a  town  of  the  Arevaei 
in  Hiapenia  Tarraconensis,  on  the  road  from 
Astnrica  to  Ceesaraugnsta,  fifty  miles  west  of 
Nomantia. 

UxANTis  (now  Uthanl),  an  island  off"  the  nortb- 
weatem  coast  of  Gaol. 

UxiLLODUjTiTK,  a  town  of  the  Cadurci  in  Gal- 
lia Aqnitanica,  situated  on  a  steep  hill,  rising 
out  of  the  plain,  at  tb»  foot  of  which  a  river 
flowed.  It  is  probably  the  same  as  the  modem 
Capedemu,  on  the  Lot. 

UxiKTUK  (Uxenttnns  :  now  Ugaito),  a  town 
in  Calabria,  northweat  of  the  lapygian  promon- 
tory. 

Uxli  (OffioOf  a  warlike  people,  of  predatory 
habits,  who  had  their  strongholds  in  Mount 
Paraehoathras,  on  the  northern  border  of  Per- 
sis,  in  the  district  called  VxU  {Oi^ia),  but  who 
also  extended  over  a  considerable  tract  of  oun- 
iTT  in  Media. 
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Vacci,  Tig*,  or  Vaba  (Ofiaya,  BuyB'.  i 
Beja),  a  city  of  Zeugitana  in  Northern  Africa, 
on  the  borilers  of  Nuraidia,  on  an  eastern  trib 
utary  of  the  River  Tusca,  a  good  day's  jonrney 
south  of  Utica.  It  waft  a  great  emporium  foi 
the  trade  between  Hippo,  Utica,  and  Carthage, 
and  the  interior.  It  waa  destroyed  by  Kfetellua 
in  the  Jugurtbine  war,  but  was  restored  and  col 
onized  by  the  Romans.  Its  fortifications  were 
renewed  by  Justinian,  vrtio  named  it  Theodo- 
rias  in  honor  of  his  wife. 

Vacc^,  a  people  in  the  interior  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  occupying  the  modero  Toro,  Pa- 
Uncia,  BurgM,  and  VatbuMii^  east  of  the  As- 
tures,  south  of  the  Cantabri,  west  of  the  CeF- 
tiberi,  and  north  of  the  Yeitones.  Hieir  chief 
towns  were  PALtAimA  and  Ihtercatia. 

[Vaccds,  M- ViTKOvius,  genera]  of  the  Fun- 
dani  and  Privemates  in  their  revolt  against  the 
Romans  in  B.C.  330 :  he  had  a  house  at  Rome 
on  the  Palatine,  which  was  destroyed  (after  ibe 
suppression  of  the  revolt  and  the  death  of  Vac- 
cus),  and  its  site  made  public  under  the  name 
of  Vacd  prata."] 

[Vacdna,  a  Sabine  divinity,  identical  with  Vic- 
toria. She  had  an  ancient  sanctuary  near  Hor- 
ace's villa  at  Tibur,  and  another  at  Rome.  Tlie 
Romans,  however,  derived  the  name  from  ra- 
cuut,  and  said  that  she  waa  a  divinity  to  whom 
the  countiy  people  O^red  sacrifices  when  the 
labors  of  the  field  were  over,  that  is,  when  the> 
were  at  leisure,  tweut.] 

Vada.  1.  A  fortress  of  the  Batavi  in  Gallia 
Belgica,  east  of  Batavodumm. — 3.  Vada  Sab- 
batia  (now  Vado),  a  town  of  Liguria,  on  the 
coast,  which  was  the  harbor  of  Sabbata  or  Save. 
—9.  Vada  YoLATBaaAiTA  (now  TWc  H  Vmde)f 
a  small  town  on  the  coast  of  Etmnat  In  ibe  ter- 
ritory of  VolaterrK. 

VADicASsIr,  a  people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  netf 
the  sources  of  the  Sequana. 

VADiHoina  Laoub  (now  Lasro  di  Baaaano),  a 
small  lake  of  Etniria  of  a  circular  form,  with 
sulphureous  waters,  and  renowned  for  its  float- 
ing tslanda,  a  minute  description  of  which  'a 
given  tiry  the  younger  Pliny.  It  ia  celebrated  in 
history  fbr  the  defeat  a[  the  Etmscans  in  two 
great  battles,  first  by  the  dictator  Papirias  Cur- 
sor in  B.C.  309,  from  the  efl^te  of  which  the 
Etruscans  never  recovered  ;  and  again  in  283. 
when  the  allied  forces  of  the  Etruscans  and 
Gaula  were  routed  by  the  oonaul  Comeliaa  Do- 
labelU.  The  lake  has  so  Bhrnnk  in  dimensions 
in  modem  times  as  to  be  only  a  small  sugnant 
pond,  almost  lost  in  tbe  tall  reeds  and  bulrush- 
es which  grow  in  it. 

Vaobdxusa,  a  small  river  in  Sicily,  betweea 
Camarina  and  Gela. 

VAoiBHin,  a  small  people  in  Ligoria,  who3« 
chief  town  was  Augusta  Vagiennonim.  Tfaeii 
site  is  uncertain,  but  they  perhaps  dwelt  nea: 
Saluzso. 
Vahalis.  Vid.  Rsiwus. 
[Vala,  C.  NniioinDa,  a  friend  of  Horaee,  wbc 
addressed  to  him  the  fifteenth  vf  the  Arst  book 
of  Epistles.] 

Valbrs,  emperor  of  the  East  A.B.  364-378 
waa  bora  about  A  D.  8S8,  and  waa  made  era 
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pn'>\  by  bjt  brother  Valentinian.  Vid.  Valkn- 
iiwi«N09  The  greater  part  of  Valens's  reign  ia 
occupied  by  his  wars  with  the  Goths.  At  first 
he  gained  great  Bdvantages  over  the  barba- 
rians, and  conclnded  a  peace  '^ih  them  io  970, 
on  the  condition  that  they  should  not  cross  the 
Danube.  Id  376  the  GotUs  were  driven  out  of 
their  country  by  the  Huns,  and  were  allowed 
by  Valene  to  cross  the  Danube,  and  settle  in 
Thrace  and  the  country  on  the  borders  of  the 
Danube.  Dissensions  soon  arose  between  the 
RoDoans  and  these  dangerous  neighbors,  and  in 
377  the  Goths  took  up  anus.  Yalens  collect- 
ed a  powerful  army,  and  marched  against  the 
Goths  ;  but  he  was  defeated  by  them  with  im- 
mense slaughter,  near  Hadnanople,  on  the  Sth 
of  AngQst,  378.  Valens  was  never  seen  aAer 
the  battle  ;  some  say  fae  died  on  the  field,  and 
others  relate  that  he  was  burned  to  death  in  a 
peasant's  house,  to  which  he  was  carried,  and 
wbieh  the  barbarians  set  fire  to  without  know- 
ing who  was  in  it.  The  reign  ofValeDS  is  im- 
portant in  the  history  of  the  emixre  on  aocoant 
of  the  admission  of  the  Goths  into  the  eoao- 
trles  south  of  the  Danube,  the  commencemeut 
of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power.  The  fu- 
rious contests  between  the  rival  creeds  of  the 
Catbcdics  sad  the  Axians  also  characterize  this 
reign. 

Valbhs,  Aborkds,  also  called  Abvsnids,  one 
of  the  jurists  who  are  excerptet'  in  the  Digest, 
belonged  to  the  school  of  the  i'sbinians.  He 
flourished  under  Antoninus  Pius. 

Valihs,  Fabida,  one  of  the  prin;ipal  generals 
of  the  Emperor  Vitellius  in  A.D.  69,  marched 
Into  Italy  through  Gaul,  and,  after  forming  a 

i'aootion  with  the  forces  of  Cncint,  defeated 
itbo  ID  the  decisiTB  battle  of  Bedriaoam,  which 
secured  for  Vitellius  the  sovereignty  of  Italyi 
Vitellius  raised  Valens  and  Cscioa  to  the  con- 
sulship, and  he  left  .the  whole  government  in 
their  hands.  Valens  remained  faithful  to  Vi- 
tellios,  when  Antonins  Primus,  the  general  of 
Vespasian,  marched  into  luly ;  but  as  he  bad 
not  Boffiment  forces  to  oppose  Antonios  after 
the  capture  of  Cremona,  be  resolved  to  sail  to 
Gaul  and  rouse  the  Gallic  provinces  to  espouse 
the  cause  of  Vitellius ;  but  he  was  taken  pris- 
oner at  the  islands  called  Stoechades  (now  Hi- 
eret),  off  Massilia,  and  was  shortly  afterward 
pat  to  death  at  Urbinum  (now  Urbino). 

Vitmik.  1.  (Now  Valeneia),  the  ^ef  town 
of  the  Edetani,  on  the  River  Turia,  three  miles 
from  the  coast,  and  on  the  road  from  Carthago 
Nova  to  Castalo.  It  was  founded  by  Junius 
Brutus,  who  settled  here  the  soldiers  of  Viria- 
thus  ;  it  was  destroyed  by  Pompey,  but  it  was 
soon  afterward  rebuilt  and  made  a  Roman  col- 
ony. It  continued  to  be  an  important  place 
down  to  the  latest  times.— 2.  (Now  Vofciws),  a 
town  in  Oallia  NarhooensiB,  on  the  Rhone,  and 
a  Roman  colony.  Some  writers  call  it  a  town 
of  tbe  Cavares,  and  others  a  town  of  the  Segel- 
laani.— 8.  A  town  of  Sardinia,  of  uncertain  site, 
but  which  some  writers  place  on  the  eastern 
coast,  between  Portos  Sulpicli  and  Sorabile. — 
4.  Or  TiLSMTinK,  a  town  in  Apulia,  ten  miles 
from  Brundisium — 6.  A  province  in  tiie  north 
of  Britain,  beyond  the  Roman  wall,  wUch  ex- 
isted only  for  a  short  'jme.  Vid.  Bj^itjimnia. 
V4i.uiTiinAHDB.  1 J  Roman  emperor  A-D. 


364-375,  vas  the  son  of  Gratianus,  and  was  bora 
A.D.  32.,  ai  Cihalis  in  Pannonia.  Hir  first  wife 
was  Valeria  Severa,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  uf  ihe  Emperor  Giatianos.  He  lield  im- 
portant roilitaiy  commands  under  Julian  and 
Jovian  ;  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  in  Feb- 
ruary, 364,  Valentinian  was  elected  emperor  by 
the  troops  at  Nicca.  A  few  weeks  after  hia 
elevation  Valentinian  elected  his  brother  Va- 
lens emperor,  and  assigned  to  him  the  East, 
while  be  himself  undertook  the  government  of 
the  West.  Valentinian  was  a  Catholic,  though 
his  brother  Valens  was  an  Arian ;  but  he  did- 
not  persecute  either  Aiians  or  heathens.  He 
possessed  good  abilities,  prodence,  and  vigor  uf 
character.  He  had  a  capacity  for  military  mat- 
ters, and  was  a  vigilant,  impartial,  and  labori- 
ous administrator ;  hut  he  sometimes  punished 
with  excessive  severity.  The  greater  part  of 
Valeotiniaa'B  reign  was  occupied  by  tbe  wars 
against  the  Alemanni,  and  the  other  barbarians 
on  the  Roman  frontieia.  His  operations  were 
attended  with  success.  He  not  only  drove  the 
Alemanni  out  of  Gaul,  but  on  more  than  one 
occasion  crossed  the  Rhine  and  carried  the  war 
into  the  enemy's  country.  His  usual  residence 
was  Treviri  (Trdv^s).  In  375  he  went  to  Car- 
oantum,  on  the  Danube,  in  order  to  repel  the 
Qoadi  and  Sarmatians,  who  had  invaded  Pan- 
nonia. After  an  indecisive  campaign,  he  took 
up  bis  winter  quarters  at  Bregetio.  In  this 
place,  while  giving  an  audience  to  the  deputies 
of  tbe  Quadi,  and  speaking  with  great  heat,  he 
fell  down  in  a  fit,  aad  expired  suddenly  on  the 
17th  of  November.-~II.,  Roman  emperor  A.D. 
376-892,  younger  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
proclaimed  Augustus  by  the  army  after  liis  fa- 
ther's death,  though  he  was  then  only  three  or 
four  years  of  age.  His  elder  brother  Gratia- 
nus, who  had  been  proclaimed  Augustus  during 
'the  lifetime  of  their  father,  assented  to  the 
choice  of  the  army,  and  a  division  of  the  West 
was  made  between  the  two  brothers.  Valen- 
tinian had  Italy,  lUyricnm,  and  Africa.  Oratian 
had  the  Gauls,  Spain,  and  Britain.  In  883  Gra- 
tian  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Maximus.  who 
left  Valentinian  a  precarious  authority  out  of 
fear  of  Theodosius.  tbe  emperor  of  the  East ; 
but  in  387  Valentinian  was  expelled  from  Italy 
by  Maximus,  and  fled  for  refuge  to  Theodosiup. 
Id  ses  Theodosius  defeated  Maximus,  and  re, 
stored  Valentinian  to  his  authority  ss  emperor 
of  the  West.  Theodosius  returned  to  Constan- 
tinople in  891,  and  in  the  following  year  (892) 
Valentinian  was  murdered  by  the  general  Ar- 
gobastes,  who  raised  Eusenius  to  the  throne. 
Valentinian  perished  on  the  16th  of  May,  being 
only  a  few  months  above  twenty  years  of  age. 
His  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by  St.  Am- 
brose.— III.,RomaneoverorA.D. 425-465,  was 
bora  419,  aad  was  tbe  son  of  Constantiua  III. 
by  Placidia.  the  sister  of  Honorius,  and  the 
daughter  of  Theodosius  I.  He  was  declared 
Augustus  in  4S5  by  Theodosius  II.,  and  was 
placed  over  the  West ;  but  as  ho  was  only  six 
years  of  age,  the  government  was  intrusted  to 
bis  mother  Placidia.  During  his  long  reign  tbe 
empire  was  repeatedly  exposed  to  the  invasiona 
of  the  barbarians ;  and  it  was  only  the  military 
abilities  of  Aetius  which  saved  tbe  empire  fnnn 
min.   Id  429,  the  Vandals,  under  GenseiioL 
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«rossed  over  into  AfVica,  whicii  they  coij(juered, 
an'',  of  which  lliey  continued  in  possession  till 
the  reign  nf  Justinian.  The  Goths  likewise  es- 
tatilished  themselves  in  Gaul;  but  Al^tius  final- 
ly made  peace  with  them  (439),  and  with  their 
assistance  gained  a  great  victory  over  Attila 
and  the  vast  army  of  the  Huns  at  Chalons  in 
4')1.  The  power  and  influence  of  ACtius  ex- 
etied  the  jealousy  and  fears  of  Valentiaian, 
Kho  mardered  his  brave  and  ftjtliful  general  in 
451.  In  the  following  year  the  emperor  him- 
itelf  was  slain  by  Petronias  Maximus,  whose 
wife  he  had  violated.  He  was  a  feeble  and  con- 
temptible prince,  and  had  all  the  vices  that  in 
a  princely  station  disgrace  a  man's  character- 

ValbbU.  1.  Sister  of  P.  Valerias  Pablicola, 
advised  the  Roman  matrons  to  ask  Vetoria.  the 
mother  of  Goriolanus,  to  go  to  the  camp  of  Cor- 
inlanus  in  order  to  deprecate  his  resentment. — 
2.  The  last  wife  of  Sulla,  was  the  daughter  of 
M.  Valerius  Messala,  and  bore  a  daughter  soon 
after  Sulla's  death. — 3.  GilirU  ValxrU,  daugh- 
ter of  Diocletian  and  Prisca,  was,  upon  the  re- 
construction of  the  empire  in  A.D.  292,  united 
to  Galerios,  one  of  the  new  Cassars.  After  the 
death  of  her  husband  in  811,  Valeria  rejected 
the  proposals  of  his  successor  Maximtn  us,  who, 
in  consequence,  stripped  her  of  her  possessions, 
and  banished  her  along  with  her  mother.  After 
the  death  of  Maximinus,  Valeria  and  her  moth- 
er were  executed  by  order  of  Licinius,  315. — 4. 
Mbsialjna.    Vii.  MisiiLiiu. 

ViLtefA  Gzm,  one  of  the  moat  ancient  pa- 
trician houses  at  Rome.  The  Valerii  were  of 
Sabine  origin,  and  their  ancestor  Volesus  or  Vo- 
lasus  is  said  to  have  settled  at  Rome  with  Ti' 
tus  Tatius.  One  of  the  descendants  of  this 
Tolesus,  P.  Valerias,  afterward  surnamed  Pab- 
licola, plays  a  distinguiahed  part  in  the  story  of 
the  expulsion  of  the  Kings,  and  was  elected  con- 
sul in  the  first  year  of  the  republic,  B.C.  609. 
From  this  time  forward  down  to  the  latest  pe- 
riod of  the  empire,  for  nearly  one  thousand 
years,  the  name  occurs  more  or  less  frequently 
ID  tho  Fasti,  and  it  was  borne  by  the  emperors 
Maximinus,  Maximianus,  Maxentius,  Diocle- 
tian, CoQstantius,  Constantine  the  Great,  and 
others.  The  Valeria  gens  enjoyed  extraordi- 
nary honors  and  privileges  at  Rome.  Their 
house  at  the  bottom  of  the  Velia  was  the  only 
one  in  Rome  of  which  the  doors  were  allowed 
to  open  back  into  the  street.  In  the  Circus  a 
conspicuous  place  was  set  apart  for  them,  where 
a  small  throne  was  erected,  an  honor  of  which 
there  was  no  other  example  among  the  Ro- 
mans. They  were  also  allowed  to  tary  their 
dead  within  the  walls.  The  Valerii  in  early 
times  were  always  foremost  in  advocating  the' 
lights  of  the  plebeians,  and  the  laws  which  they 
proposed  at  various  times  were  the  great  char- 
ters of  the  liberties  of  the  second  order.  Vid. 
IHet.  of  Antiq.,  «■  v.  Lkobs  Vilbbia  The  Va- 
leria gei.i  vas  divided  into  various  Amfliea  un- 
der the  repablic,  the  most  important  of  which 
bore  the  names  of  Oorvub,  Flaccub,  Lxvnnrs, 
Messala,  Pubucola,  and  Tbiariits. 

ValerU,  a  province  in  Pannonia  formed  by 
Galenas,  and  named  in  honor  of  his  wife.  Vid. 
PATtiroirtA. 

ValeiiIhiti  1-  Roman  emperor  A.D.  8S3- 
S60,  whose  full  name  was  P.  Ito  intrs  Vale- 


RiAHOs.  Valerian  was  proclaimed  emperiH  b> 
the  troops  whom  he  waB  leading  against  ibe 
usurper  ^milianus.  Valeriaa  proclaimed  bis 
son  Gallienus  Augustus,  and  first  carried  on 
war  against  the  Goths,  whom  he  defeatetl  (S^T), 
But  though  the  barbarians  still  ihrcaiened  the 
Roman  frontiers  on  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine, 
the  conquests  of  the  Persians,  who  bad  croued 
the  Euphrates  and  stormed  AntiwA,  compelled 
him  to  hasten  to  the  East.  For  a  time  hii 
measures  were  both  vigorous  and  successfuL 
Antioch  was  recovered,  and  the  Persian  kiag 
Sapor  was  compelled  to  fall  back  behind  the 
Euphrates ;  but  the  emperor,  flushed  by  hii 
good  fortune,  followed  too  rashly.  He  was»ir> 
roanded,  in  thevicini^of  EdessatbytbeeoBni- 
less  horsemen  of  his  active  foe ;  he  vas  en- 
trapped into  a  conference,  taken  prisoner 
and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  capUT- 
ity,  subjected  to  every  insult  which  Oriental 
cruelly  could  devise.  After  death  his  skinns 
stuflTed  and  long  preserved  as  a  trophy  iptite 
chief  temple  of  the  nation.— 3.  Sod  of  the  pn- 
ceding,  but  not  the  same  mother  n  CilGe- 
nus.  He  perished  along  with  Gallienns  it  Mi- 
lan in  368.    Vii.  Gallienus. 

ValbrIus.    Vid.  Valsria  Gens. 

ValbrIus  VoLfieos  Maiikcb,  M'..  was  a 
brother  of  P.  Valerius  Publicola,  and  was  dic- 
tator in  B.C.  494,  when  the  dissensions  tie- 
tween  the  burghers  and  commonalty  of  Kook  . 
de  Nexi$  were  at  the  highest.    Vateriu  wis 
popular  with  the  plebs,  and  induced  iheintaeo- 
list  for  the  Sabine  and  .£qaian  wars,  by  pnm- 
isinff  that  when  the  enemy  was  repnlsed,  the 
condition  of  the  debtors  (nexi)  should  be  ■U^  | 
viated.    He  defeated  and  triumphed  orer  the  | 
Sabincs ;  but,  unable  to  fulfill  his  promise  to 
the  commons,  retigned  his  dictatorship.  Tif 
plebs,  seeing  that  Valeritis  at  least  hid 
faith  with  them,  escorted  bira  honoraWy  home. 
As  he  was  advanced  in  life  at  the  liioe  of  b.i 
dictatorship,  he  probably  died  soon  after.  Tben 
were  several  descendants  of  this  Valerius  M«- 
imus,  bat  none  of  them  are  of  sufficient  in-  j 
portance  to  require  special  mention.  ! 

VALisIiri  MazUiib.  is  known  to  as  as  ^ 
compiler  of  a  large  collection  of  historical  ^ne^ 
dotes,  entitled  De  Faetia  Dietitque  McmmM'tn 
lAbri  IX.,  arranged  under  different  beads,  ilii 
sayings  and  doings  of  Roman  worthies  beio^ 
moreover,  kept  distinct  in  each  diTision  ivsa 
those  of  foreigners.    He  lived  in  the  reign  «f 
the  Emperor  Tiberius,  to  whom  he  dedicattu  ; 
his  work.   Of  fais  personal  history  we  k»» 
nothing,  except  the  solitary  eircumstanee,  ic- 
corded  by  himself,  that  be  accompanied  Seiio) 
Pompeias  into  Asia  (ii.,  6,  ()  8),  the  Sextu 
Pompeias,  apparently,  who  was  consul  A.D.  14. 
at  the  time  when  Augustus  died.   The  subjecU 
treated  of  in  the  work  are  of  a  cbarsctei  » 
misceUaneoas,  that  it  wonld  be  iropossiMf. 
without  transcribing  Uie  short  notices  placed  s> 
the  head  of  each  chapter,  to  convey  a  clear  idea 
of  the  contents.   In  some  books  the  topics  sc 
lected  for  illustration  are  closely  allied  to  ca« 
other,  in  others  no  bond  of  union  can  be  traced- 
Thus  the  first  book  is  entirel>^  devoted  to  mit- 
tera  connected  with  sacred  rites ;  tho  swoh 
book  relates  chiefly  to  certain  remarkable  ein 
institutions ;  the  third,  '^nrtli,  fifth,  and  sixu 
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*o  the  more  prominent  social  virtues;  bat  Id 
ibe  seventh  the  chapters  Dt  StntegmaHa,  De 
HtpulM,  are  abraptly  fbUowed  by  those  De 
Kecetnttttt,  De  Tetlamentit  RetcUnt,  De  Ralis 
Tetiammiia  et  Jmperatta.  In  an  historical  point 
oT  view,  iha  Mork  is  by  no  means  without  value, 
1  ince  it  preserves  a  record  of  many  curious 
events  not  to  be  found  elsewhere ;  but  from 
the  errors  actually  detected  opon  points  where 
we  possess  more  precise  infbrmation,  it  Is  mani- 
fest that  we  must  not  repose  implicit  eoofidence 
in  the  statements,  unless  where  they  are  cor- 
roborated by  collateral  testimoDy.  The  work 
of  Valerius  Maximus  became  very  popular  in 
the  later  times  of  the  empire  and  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  was  frequently  abridged,  and  we  atiil 
possess  an  abridgment  of  It  made  by  Julius 
Paris-  The  best  editions  of  the  original  woric 
are  by  Torreniua,  Leid.,  1726,  and  ^  Kappius, 
Lips.,  1782. 

VALiBftJs  PLACcna.    Yid.  Flaccvs. 

[ViLoitrs.  1.  The  father-in-law  of  Rullus, 
who  proposed  the  agrarian  law  in  the  consul- 
ship  of  Cicero,  which  was  opposed  by  the  latter. 
It  appears  from  Cicero  that  Valgius  had  ob- 
tained much  confiscated  property  in  the  time  of 
Sulla.— 2.  A.,  the  son  of  a  senator,  deserted  the 
Pompeiao  party  in  the  Spanish  war,  B.C.  45, 
»nd  went  over  to  Cssar. — 3.  O.  Valoiub  Hippi- 
AKDB,  the  son  of  Q.  Hippius,  wia  adopted  by 
a  certain  C.  Valgius.} 

ValoIub  Roros,  C,  a  Roman  poet,  and  a  con- 
temporaiy  of  Virgil  and  Horace,  the  latter  of 
whom  ranks  btm  along  with  Varius,  Mneenas, 
and  Virgil,  among  those  friends  of  genius  whose 
approbation  far  mure  than  compensated  for  the 
annoyanee  caosed  by  tlie  attacks  of  hU  detract- 
ors. 

TahdIli,  TavdalIi,  or  VinoXlIi,  a  coofeder- 
acy  of  German  nations,  probably  of  the  great 
Snevio  race,  to  which  the  Burgundiones.  Goth- 
ones,  Gepidae,  and  Rugiibeloo^.  They  dwelt 
originally  on  the  northern  coast  of  Germany, 
but  were  afterward  settled  north  of  the  Mar- 
eomanni,  in  the  Riesengebirge,  which  are  hence 
called  Taodalici  Montes.  They  subsequently 
appear  for  a  short  time  in  Dacia  and  Pannonia ; 
but  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  fifth  century  (A.D. 
409)  they  traversed  Germany  and  Oaul,  and  in- 
vaded Spain.  In  this  country  they  snbjugated 
tbe  Alani,  and  founded  a  powerful  kingdom,  the 
name  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  Andalusia 
fVandalusia).  In  A.D.  429  they  crossed  over 
■nto  Africa,  under  their  king  Genaeric,  and  con- 
quered all  the  RomaD  dominions  in  that  coun- 
try. Genaerie  subsequently  invaded  Italy,  and 
took  and  plundered  Rome  in  466.  The  Vandals 
continued  masters  of  Africa  till  635,  when  their 
kingdom  was  destroyed  by  Belisarius,  and  an- 
nexed' to  the  Byzantine  empire. 

Vanoioiiks,  a  German  peo|rie,  dwelling  along 
the  Rhine,  in  tbe  neighboifaood  of  tbe  moderu 
Wormt. 

Vakaori.    Vii.  VaiAosi. 

[Vasdjii,  an  Illyrico-Salmatian  nation,  whom 
Pliny  styles  "  populatores  quondam  Italiie."] 

VaroBli,  a  people  in  Hispania  Tarraconen- 
sis,  west  of  the  Vasoones,  in  the  modem  GFui- 
pHscss  and  Alava. 

[Vaisros,  L.,  a  ceitorion  in  Ccsar^a  army, 
disUnguisbed  himsftf  along  with  T.  Polfio,  by 


a  daring  act  of  bravery,  when  the  camp  of  (] 
Cicero  was  besieged  by  the  Nervii  in  B.C.  64.] 

[ VAKonLA,  a  friend  of  C.  Julius  Cvsar  Strabo, 
was  noted  aa  a  wit.] 

VABotrirrEics,  a  senator,  and  one  of  Catiline'a 
conspirators,  undertook,  in  conjunction  with  C. 
Cornelius,  to  murder  Cicero  in  B.C.  63,  but 
their  plan  was  frustrated  by  ioformatpn  con- 
veyed to  Cicero  through  Fnlvia.  He  was  after- 
ward brought  to  trial,  but  could  find  no  one  lo 
defend  him. 

VarIa  (now  Varea),  a  town  of  the  Berones  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  tbe  Iberus,  whicb 
was  navigable  from  this  town. 

Vakimi,  a  people  of  Germany,  on  the  right 
^baok  of  the  Albis,  north  of  the  Langobardi. 

VASlva.  1.  Q.  VAsiua  Htbkida,  tribune  of 
the  {debs  B.C.  90,  was  a  native  of  Sucro  in 
Spain,  and  received  tbe  surname  of  Hybrida 
because  bis  mother  was  a  Spanish  woman.  In 
hia  tribuneship  he  carried  a  lex  de  majeatate,  in 
order  to  punish  all  those  who  bad  assisted  or 
advised  the  Socit  to  take  up  arms  against  tlie 
Roman  people.   Under  this  law  many  distin- 

Sruiahed  senators  were  condemned ;  but  in  the  • 
ollowinp  year  Varius  himself  vraa  condemned 
under  his  own  law,  and  was  put  to  death.— S. 
L.  Vaxiub  Rtrros,  one  of  the  most  distinguish^ 
poeta  of  the  Augustan  age,  tbe  companion  and 
friend  of  Virgil  and  Horace.  By  the  latter  he 
is  placed  in  the  foremost  rank  amoog  tbe  epic 
bards,  and  Quintiliao  has  prononncra  t^t  his 
tragedy  of  Tliyeates  might  stand  a  comparison 
with  any  production  of  uie  Grecian  stage.  He 
enjoyed  Uie  iriendsbip  of  Mascenaa,  and  it  was 
to  the  recommendation  of  Varius,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  that  of  Virgil,  that  Horace  was  in- 
debted for  an  introdactioo  to  the  minister,  about 
B-C.  39.  Virgil  appointed  Plotius  Tucoa  and 
Variua  hia  literary  executors,  and  they  revised 
tbe  iGneid.    Hence  Varius  was  alive  n  bse- 

Juent  to  B.C.  19,  in  which  year  Vir&il  died. 
»nly  the  titles  of  three  works  of  Varius  have 
been  preserved  :  1.  De  Morle.  3.  Panegyrtnu  in 
Catarem  Oetavianvm.  3.  The  tragedy  Tkj/aU*. 
Only  a  very  few  ftagments  of  these  poems  are 
extant. 

Vabbo.Ataciros.  (Fid. below, Tibro,No.3.} 
Varro,  CiHooiflus,  a  Roman  senator  under 
Nero,  supported  the  claims  of  Nympbidiua  to 
the  throne  on  the  death  of  Nero,  and  was  put 
to  death  in  consequence  by  Galba,  being  at  the 
time  consul  designatus. 

Vabbo,  TsxBHTise.  1.  C,  consul  B.C.  218 
with  L.  ^miUos  Paulas.  Vairo  is  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  a  bntober,  to  have  carried  on 
business  himself  aa  a  Actor  in  bis  earls  years, 
and  to  have  risen  to  eminence  by  pleading  tho 
causes  of  the  lower  classes  in  opposition  to  the 
opinion  of  all  good  men.  Notwithstanding  the 
strong  opposition  of  the  aristooracy,  he  was 
raised  to  tbe  consnlsbip  by  tbe  people,  who 
thought  that  it  only  needed  a  man  of  energy  at 
the  head  of  an  overwhelming  force  to  bring  the 
war  against  Hannibal  to  a  close.  His  colleague 
was  L.  fmtlius  Paulus,  one  of  (he  leaders  of  the 
aristocratical  party.  The  two  consuls  were  de- 
feated by  Hannibal  at  the  memorable  battle  of 
Cannse.  Vtd.  Hanvibal.  The  battle  was  foughi 
byVsrroagainsttbeadviceofPaulus.  TheRo 
man  army  was  all  but  annihilated.  Paulus  uk 
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thoost  all  the  officers  perished.  Varro  was  one 
of  the  few  who  escaped  and  reached  Venusta  in 
safety,  with  about  Beveaty  horsemen.  His  con- 
duct after  the  battle  seems  to  have  been  deserv- 
ing of  high  praise.   He  proceeded  to  Caausium, 
where  the  remnant  of  the  Roman  army  had  taken 
refuge,  and  there  adopted  every  precaution 
which  the  exigencies  of  the  case  reqaiied.  His 
eoDduet  was  appreciated     the  senate  and  the 
people,  and  bis  defeat  was  forgotten  in  the  serv- 
ices he  bad  lately  rendered.    On  his  return  to 
the  city  all  classes  went  out  to  meet  him,  and 
the  senate  returned  him  thanlts  because  he  had 
not  despaired  of  the  commonwealth.   He  con- 
tinued to  be  employed  in  Italy  for  several  suc- 
cessive years  in  important  military  command^ 
till  nearly  the  dose  of  the  Pnnic  war. — 3.  The 
celebrated  writer,  whose  vast  and  varied  erudi- 
tion in  almost  every  department  of  literature 
earned  for  him  the  title  of  the  "  most  learned 
of  the  Romans."   He  was  bora  B.C.  116,  and 
was  trained  under  the  superintendence  of  L. 
.lEliua  Stilo  Pneconinus,  and  he  afterward  re- 
ceived instruction  from  Antiochus,  a  philoso- 
•  pber  of  the  Academy.  Varro  held  a  high  naval 
command  in  tiie  wars  against  the  pirates  and 
Mithradates,  and  afterward  served  as  the  lega- 
tus  of  Pompeius  in  Spain  in  the  civil  war,  but 
was  compelled  to  surrender  his  forces  to  Ciesar. 
He  then  passed  over  into  Greece,  and  shared 
the  fortunes  of  the  Pompeian  party  till  after  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  when  he  laed  for  and  ob- 
tained the  forgivenew  of  Casar,  who  employ- 
ed him  in  snperinteDding  the  collection  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  great  libraiy  designed  for  pub- 
lic use.   For  some  years  after  this  period  Varro 
remained  in  literary  seclusion,  passing  his  time 
chiefly  at  his  country  seats  near  Cuma  and  Tns- 
ealuin,  occnpiad  with  atndly  and  compoaitloa. 
Upon  the  formation  of  the  •eccKid  triamvirate, 
his  name  appeared  open  the  list  of  the  pto> 
scribed ;  but  be  succeeded  in  making  his  escape, 
and,  after  having  remained  for  some  time  con- 
cealed, he  obtained  the  protection  of  Octaviantis. 
The  remainder  of  his  career  was  passed  in  tran- 
quillity, and  he  continued  to  labor  in  his  favor- 
ite studies,  although  his  magnificent  library  bad 
been  destn^ed,  a  loas  to  him  irreparable.  His 
deuh  took  place  B.C.  38,  when  be  was  in  bis 
eighty-ninth  year.  Not  only  was  Varro  the  most 
learned  of  Roman  scholsrs,  but  he  was  likewise 
the  most  voluminous  of  Roman  authors.  We 
have  his  own  authority  for  the  assertion  that  be 
had  composed  no  less  than  foar  buodred  and 
Dine^  books;  but  of  tbeae  only  two  works  hare 
come  down  to  ns,  and  one  of  them  in  a  mutila- 
ted form.   The  following  is  a  list  of  the  princi- 
pal works,  both  extant  ana  lost :  l.DeRe  Sustiea 
Libri  III.,  still  extant,  was  written  when  the  au- 
thor waseighty  years  old,  and  is  the  most  import- 
ant of  all  the  treatises  upon  ancient  agriculture 
now  extant,  being  far  superior  to  the  more  vo- 
luminous prodoetioa  of  Colnmella,  with  which 
alone  it  can  be  oompared.   The  best  editions 
are  in  the  Seriptorta  Ret  Muatiea  veteru  Latim 
by  Gesner,  4to,  2  vols.,  Lips.,  1785,  and  by 
Schneider,  8vo,  4  vols..  Lips.,  1794-1797.  3. 
De  Lingua  Jjoiirta,  a  grammatical  treatise  which 
extended  to  *wenty-four  books;  but  six  only 
(V.-X.)  hdve  bran  preserved,  and  these  are  in  a 
Mutilated  condition.  The  remains  of  this  treat- 
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lae  are  partictdarly  valuable,  in  so  ftr  as  they 
have  been  the  means  of  preservinfc  many  terms 
and  forms  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
altogether  lost,  and  much  carious  information 
is  here  treasured  up  connected  nith  tbe  ancient 
usages,  both  civil  and  religious,  of  the  Romans 
The  best  editions  are  by  Spengel,  6vo,  Berol., 
IS26,  and  by  Mailer.  8vo,  Lips.,  1833.  3.  &»• 
tentitt.  One  hundred  and  aixty-five  Semimtw, 
or  pithy  aayinga,  have  been  publisbed  by  Devii 
under  tbe  name  of  Varro,  Patav.,  184S.  It  is 
manifest  that  these  sayings  were  not  strung  to- 
gether by  Varro  himself,  but  are  scraps  gleaned 
out  of  various  works,  probably  at  different  limes 
and  bf  different  hands.  4.  Antiguitatmt  Likn, 
divided  into  two  sections.  AtUi^UateM  Bentm 
humananmy  in  twenty-five  books,  and  Antifut. 
taie*  Renm  itmnanimt  in  aixteen  books.  'I^is 
was  Varro's  great  work ;  and  upon  this  chiefly 
his  reputation  for  profound  learning  was  based ; 
but,  unfortunately,  only  a  few  fragmenta  of  it 
have  oome  down  to  us.  With  tbe  second  sec- 
tion of  tbe  work  we  are,  cfunparatively  speak- 
ing, familiar,  since  Augustine  drew  very  largely 
from  this  source  in  his  "  City  of  God."  6.  Su- 
arte,  which  were  composed,  not  only  in  a  vari^ 
of  metres,  bat  contained  an  admixture  of  prose 
also.  Varro,  in  these  pieces,  copied  to  a  certaht 
extent  the  productions  of  Menippus  the  Gada- 
rene  {vii.  Menippus),  and  hence  designated  them 
as  Satura  Mmippca  b.  C^niea.  They  appear 
to  have  been  a  series  of  disquisitions  on  ■  vast 
variety  of  subjects,  frequently,  if  not  oniformly, 
couched  in  the  shape  of  dialogue,  the  ob}e^ 
proposed  being  the  inculcation  of  moral  lessons 
and  serious  truths  in  a  familiar,  playful,  and 
even  joi^lilar  style.  The  best  edition  of  the 
fragments  of  these  Satura  is  by  CEhler,  M.  Te- 
rentii  Varronis  Salurunm  Jfint^peartm  JZefifvM, 
Qnedlingb.,  1S44.  Of  tbe  temaiaing  works  ctf 
Varro  we  possess  little  except  a  mere  eatalogne 
of  titles. — 3.  P.,  a  Latin  poet  of  eooaideraUe 
celebrity,  samamed  Ataciitos,  from  the  Atai, 
a  river  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  bis  native  prov- 
ince, was  born  B.C.  63.  Of  his  personal  history 
nothing  further  is  known.  He  is  believed  tn 
have  been  the  composer  of  the  following  wutiis, 
of  which  ft  fow  inconsidoraUe  fragments  only 
baTecomodowatoua;  hut  eome  of  them  ough'. 
perfiaps  to  be  ascribed  to  his  illustrioua  con 
temporary  M.  Tsrentius  Varro  :  1.  Ar^tmautie*. 
probably  a  free  translation  of  the  well-known 
poem  by  Apollooins  Rhodim.  Upon  this  piece 
the  fame  of  Varro  chiefly  rested.  It  is  referred 
to  by  Propotiost  1^  Ovid,  and  by  Statins,  t- 
ChorograjAU  8.  Coanu^rwikic,  appears  to  have 
been  a  nietiioal  system  of  aatronoiriy  and  ffeog. 
rapfay.  4.  Libri  Niualu,  appears  to  bavelieeo 
a  poem  upon  navigation. 

VABtra,  a  cognomen  in  many  Roman  gentes, 
signified  a  person  who  had  his  legs  bent  in- 
ward, and  was  opposed  to  Valgua,  which  signi- 
fied a  person  having  his  legs  turned  outward. 

ViiDs,  ALrENDs.  1.  A  Roman  jurist,  wu  a 
pupil  of  Servins  Sulpicius,  and  the  oidy  pupil 
of  Servins  from  wbcun  there  are  say  excerpts 
in  tbe  Digest.  The  scholiast  on  Horace  {Snt-, 
i.,  8,  130)  tells  ns  that  the  "  Alfenus  vafer'*  of 
Horace  was  tbe  lawyer,  and  that  he  was  a  na 
live  of  Cremona,  where  he  carried  on  the  tr«dA 
of  a  barber  or  a  botofaer  of  aboea  (for  there  ara 
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both  readings,  sutor  and  tonsor) ;  that  be  same 
til  Uume,  wliere  he  became  a  pupil  of  Senrioe 
Snlpicius,  attained  the  dignity  of  the  coDsnlahip, 
and  was  honored  with  a  public  funeral. — 3.  A 
general  of  Vitellins,  in  the  civil  war  in  A.D. 
B9,  and  perhaps  a  descendant  of  the  jurist. 

Vabds,  Atidb.  l.  p.,  a  zealoae  partisan  of 
Pompey  in  the  civil  war,  -was  atatioued  in  Pioe- 
nnm  on  the  breaking  out  of  tbe  civil  war  In  B.C. 
4».  Be  subsequently  crossed  over  into  Afriea, 
and  took  poaseaeion  of  the  province,  which  was 
then  governed  by  Q.  Ligarias.  Vid.  LioAaroa. 
In  conseqnence  of  bis  having  been  propnstor  of 
Africa  a  few  years  previously.  Varus  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  country  and  tbe  people,  and 
was  thus  able  to  raise  two  legions  without  much 
difficulty.  Meantime,  L.  ^lius  Tubero,  who 
bad  received  frcHa  tbe  senate  the  province  of 
Africa,  arrived  to  take  tbe  cMnmand ;  but  Va- 
rus would  not  even  allow  him  to  land,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  sail  away.  In  the  coarse  of  tbe 
same  year,  Varus,  assisted  by  King  Juba,  defeat- 
ed Curio,  Ceesar's  legate,  who  bad  crossed  over 
from  Sicily  to  Africa.  Vid.  Ctraio.  Varus 
fbugbt  with  tbe  other  Fompeians  in  Afriea 
against  Catsar  in  46 ;  but  after  tbe  battle  of 
Thapsus  he  sailed  away  to  Cn.  Pompey  in  Spain. 
He  fell  at  the  battle  of  Munda,  and  his  bead  was 
carried  to  Ctesar.  —  S.  Q.  Anus  Vasvb,  com- 
mander of  the  cavalry  under  C.  Fabiua.  one  of 
CdBsar's  lejjates  in  Gaul,  and  ]»t>bably  tbe  aame 
aa  tbe  Q.  Varus  who  commanded  tbe  cavalry 
under  Domiiius,  one  of  CKaar'a  generals  in 
Greece  in  the  war  with  Pompey.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  many  modem  writers  that  he  is  the 
same  person  as  tbe  Varua  to  whom  Virgil  dedi- 
cated his  sixth  eclogue,  and  whose  praises  tbe 
poet  also  celebrates  in  the  ninth  (ix.,  87},  from 
which  poems  we  learn  that  Varus  bad  obtained 
renown  in  war. 

ViBVa,  QuiiTTiLfus.  I.  Sks.)  quKStor  B.C. 
49,  beloDged  to  the  Pompeian  parQr.  He  fell 
into  Caesar's  hands  at  tbe  capture  of  CorfiBtnm, 
but  was  dismissed  by  Caesar.  He  afterward 
fought  under  Brutus  and  Cassias  against  tbe 
triumvirs ;  and  after  the  loss  of  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  be  fell  by  the  hands  of  his  freedmeu, 
who  slew  hini  at  hia  owd  Fequest^— 8.  P.,  son 
of  the  preceding,  was  oonsal  B.C.  18,  and  was 
subsequently  appointed  to  the  government  of 
Syria,  where  he  acquired  enormoua  wealth. 
Shortly  after  his  return  from  Syria  he  was  made 
governor  of  Germany  (probably  about  A.D.  7). 
Drusus  bad  conquered  a  great  part  of  Central 
Germany  aa  far  as  tbe  Visorgis  (now  Wtter) ; 
and  Varus  received  orders  from  Augustus  to  in- 
trodnee  the  Rocnan  jurisdictioD  into  the  newly- 
conquered  eottntry.  The  Gennana,  however, 
were  not  prepared  to  aubmit  thus  tamely  to  tbe 
Roman  yoke,  and  found  a  leader  in  ArmiDioa,  a 
noble  chief  of  the  Oberueci,  who  bad  previously 
served  in  the  Roman  army.  Annioius  organ- 
ized a  general  revolt  of  all  the  German  tribea 
between  tbe  Vian^  and  the  Weser,  but  kept 
bis  design  a  i»ofound  secret  from  Varus,  with 
whom  he  continued  to  live  on  moat  JHendly 
terms.  When  he  bad  fully  matured  bis  plans, 
be  suddenly  attacked  Varus,  at  tbe  head  of  a 
countless  host  of  barbarians,  as  the  Roman  gen- 
eral was  marching  with  his  three  legions  through 
a  pass  of  tbe  SoUum  Teutobiirgitiui$t  a  range  of 


hills  covered  with  wood,  which  extends  nort* 
of  the  Lippe  from  Osnabriiek  to  Paderborn,  and 
is  known  in  the  present  day  by  the  name  of  tbe 
Teutoburgerwald  or  Lippische  Wald.  The  ba^ 
tie  lasted  three  days,  and  ended  with  tbe  en- 
tire destruction  of  tbe  Ronian  army.  Varus  put 
an  end  to  bis  own  life.  His  defeat  was  follow- 
ed by  the  loss  of  ail  the  Roman  possessions  be- 
tween the  Weser  and  the  Rhine,  and  tbe  lattei 
river  again  beeame  tbe  boundary  of  the  Roman 
dominions.  When  the  news  of  this  defeat 
reached  Rome,  the  whole  city  was  thrown  into 
consternation ;  and  Augustus,  who  was  both 
weak  and  aged,  gave  way  to  the  most  violent 
grief,  tearing  hia  garments,  and  caUing  npon  Va- 
rus to  give  him  back  hia  legions.  Ordere  were 
issued,  as  if  the  veiy  empire  was  in  danger; 
and  Tiberius  was  dispatched  with  a  veteran 
army  to  tbe  Rhine. 

ViBDs  (now  Var  or  Vara),  a  river  in  Gallia 
Narbonensie,  forming  the  boundary  between 
this  province  and  Itaiy,  rises  in  Mount  Cema  in 
the  Alps,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  8ea 
between  Antipolis  and  Nicva. 

Vasatbs,  a  people  in  Gallia  Aquitaniea,  on  the 
Garumna,  whoee  chief  town  was  Cosaium  (now 
Baziu),  on  the  road  from  Bnrdigala  to  Elusa. 

VAflcoNBa,  a  powerful  peoj^e  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Hispania  Tarraconensia,  between  the 
Ibenis  and  tbe  Pyrenees,  in  the  modern  Na- 
varrt  and  Guipugeo.  Their  chief  towns  were 
PonpBLOM  and  CiLAetraBts.  They  were  a  brave 
petqile,  and  fought  in  battle  bare-headed.  Un- 
der the  empire  they  were  regarded  aa  sklllfbl 
diviners  and  prophets.  Their  name  is  still  re- 
tained in  that  of  the  modem  Basques. 

VascShoii  Saltub.    Vid.  PTXBm. 

VasIo  (now  Vaison),  a  considerable  town  of 
the  Vocontii  in  Gallia  Narbonensis, 

[VasIds,  T.,  one  of  the  conspirators  againa' 
Q.  Caasiua  XionginnB,  proprBtor  of  Furthei 
Spain  in  B.C.  48.] 

VatU  IsaokTcus,  p.  SbbvilTus.  1.  Consul  in 
B.C.  70,  was  sent  in  the  following  year  as  pro- 
consul to  Cilicia,  in  order  to  clear  the  seas  of 
tbe  pirates,  whoee  ravages  now  spread  far  and 
wide.  He  carried  on  the  war  with  great  ability 
and  Buceeae,  and  fnm  bis  conquest  of  the  laanri 
be  obtained  the  surname  at  Isanrieus.  After 
giving  Cilicia  the  organixation  of  a  Roman  prov- 
mce,  he  entered  Rome  in  triumph  in  74.  After 
bis  return  Servilius  took  a  leading  part  in  pub- 
lic aflhira.  In  70  be  was  one  of  the  judtcea  at 
tiie  trial  of  Verres ;  in  66  he  supported  the  roga- 
tion of  Manilins  for  conferring  upon  Pompey  the 
command  of  tbe  war  against  tbe  pirates ;  in  63 
he  was  a  candidate  for  the  dignity  of  pontifex 
maximuB,  but  waa  defeated  by  Julius  Caesar ;  in 
the  same  year  be  spoke  in  the  senate  in  favor 
of  inflicting  tbe  last  penalty  of  the  law  upon  the 
CatUinarian  conspirators  ;  in  67  he  joined  the 
other  nobles  in  procuring  Cicero's  recall  fr<Hn 
bani^ment ;  in  £6  be  opposed  the  restoration 
of  Ptolemy  to  hia  kingdom ;  and  in  66  be  waa 
censor  with  M.  Valenufl  Messala  Niger.  Ha 
took  no  part  in  the  civil  ware,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  his  advanced  age,  and  died  in  44.— S. 
PrntoT  64,  belonged  originally  to  tbe  aristocrat- 
ical  party,  but  espoused  Ctesar^s  side  on  tbe 
breaking  out  of  ttie  civil  war,  and  waa  consul 
with  Cieaar  in  48.   In  46  be  governed  the  pro*  - 
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hiJH  urAsia  as  proeonaul,  during  whioh  Ume 
CW-ro  wrote  to  bim  several  letters.  After  the 
death  of  Ceesar  in  44,  he  supported  Cicero  and 
the  rest  of  the  aristocralical  party,  in  opposition 
to  Antony.  But  he  soon  changed  sides  again, 
became  reconciled  to  Antony,  and  was  made 
noQsul  a  second  time  in  41. 

[VxTicAirvs  MoKB.  Vii.  Roha,  p.  747,  b, 
748,  a.] 

YkTinlv*.  1.  P.,  a  political  adventurer  in  the 
last  days  of  the  republic,  who  is  described  by 
Cicero  as  one  of  the  greatest  scamps  and  Til- 
lains  that  erer  lived.  His  personal  appearance 
was  nnpreposaessing ;  his  face  and  neck  were 
covered  with  swellings,  to  which  Cicero  alludes, 
calling  him  the  ttruma  eiviiatu.  Vatinius  was 
{ontor  B.C.  63,  and  tribune  of  the  plebs  59, 
when  he  sold  his  services  to  Cesar,  who  was 
then  consnl  along  with  Bibulos.  It  was  Vatin- 
ius who  proposed  the  bill  to  the  people  by 
which  Cssar  received  the  provinces  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  and  Illyricum  for  five  years.  Vatini- 
ijB  continued  to  take  an  active  part  in  political 
afihirs.  In  68  he  appeared  aa  a  witness  against 
Milo  itnd  Sestias,  two  of  CIcoto'b  friends,  in  eon- 
sequeuce  of  which  the  orator  made  a  vehement 
attack  upon  the  character  of  Vatinius,  in  the 
speech  which  has  come  down  to  as.  Vattnins 
was  pr^tor  in  Sfi,  and  in  the  following  year  (M) 
he  was  accused  by  C.  Licinius  Calvus  of  having 

Sined  the  pnctorship  by  bribery.  He  was  de- 
ided  on  this  occasion  by  Cicero,  in  order  to 
please  Ceesar,  whom  Cicero  had  offended  by  hia 
former  attack  npon  Vatinius.  Soon  afterward 
Vatinius  went  to  Gaul,  where  we  find  him  serv- 
ing in  61.  He  accompanied  Caesar  in  the  civil 
war,  and  was  made  consul  saffbctas  for  a  few 
days,  at  the  end  of  December,  47,  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  following  year  he  was  sent  into 
lltyrioom,  where  be  carried  on  the  war  with 
•access.  After  C»8ar*s  death  be  was  compell- 
ed to  surrender  Dyrrhachium  and  his  army  to 
Brutua,  who  had  obtained  possession  of  Mace- 
donia, because  his  troops  declared  in  favor  of 
Brutus.  —  2.  Of  Benventum,  one  of  the  vilest 
and  moat  hateful  creatures  of  Nero's  coort, 
equally  deformed  in  body  and  in  mind.  He  was 
originallya  shoemaker's  apprentice,  next  earned 
his  living  as  one  of  the  lowest  kinds  of  acurra 
or  buffoons,  and  finally  obtained  great  power 
and  wealth  by  accusing  the  moat  distinguished 
men  in  the  state.  A  certain  kind  of  drinking- 
cupe,  having  nan  or  noKZles,  bore  the  name  of 
Vatinius,  probably  beeaose  he  brought  them  into 
fashion.  Juvenal  allndea  (v.,  46}  to  a  cup  of 
this  kind. 

VA/BBKna.    Fid.  Padpb. 
Vectib  or  VscTi  (now  /We  of  Wight),  an  isl- 
and off  the  southern  coast  of  Britain,  with  which 
the  Romans  became  acquainted  before  their 
conquest  of  Britain,  by  means  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Massilia,  who  were  accustomed  to  visit 
this  island  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  tin.  It  is 
related  by  Diodoma  that  at  low  water  the  space 
between  Vectis  and  the  coast  of  Britain  was  al- 
most entirely  dry,  so  that  the  Britons  used  to 
bring  tin  to  the  island  in  wagons.    It  was  con- 
quered by  Vespasian  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 
Vapios  PoLLlo.    Vii.  Pollio. 
TbobtIds,  FLivfcs  RsMiTrs,  the  author  of  a 
treatise  Eei  MiUtaris  InftUuU,  or  Epitome  Ret 
flSB 


MUiiari*,  dedicated  to  the  Emperw  Vtlefitinni 
11.  The  materials  were  derived,  according  ii 

the  declaration  of  the  writer  htinself,  from  tjua 
the  Censor,  De  DiMciplina  Militari,  from  Cor 
oelius  Celsus,  from  Frontinos.  from  Paternos, 
and  from  the  imperial  constitutions  of  AuguslD^ 
Trajan,  and  Hadrian.  The  work  is  diviited  inta 
five  books.  The  first  treats  of  tlie  levjug  and 
training  of  recruits,  including  instmetions  fm 
the  fortification  of  a  camp ;  the  second,  of  tlit 
different  classes  into  wfaidi  eoldiera  are  divided, 
and  especially  of  the  organization  of  the  legion; 
the  third,  of  the  operations  of  sn  armj  in  tb« 
field  ;  the  fourth,  of  the  attack  and  defence  nf 
fortresses ;  the  fifth,  of  marine  warfare.  Tht 
value  of  this  work  is  much  diminished  i?ibc 
fact  that  the  nsages  of  periods  the  most  lemoie 
from  each  o^er  are  mixed  together  into  one 
confused  mass,  and  not  nnfrequently  we  Iut« 
reason  to  suspect,  are  blended  with  arrence- 
ments  which  never  existed,  except  in  tiie  finrj 
of  the  author.  The  best  edition  is  by  Scbvp- 
belius,  Norimberg,  1767,  and  by  Oudendurp  iihI 
Bessel,  Argent..  1806. 

[Vehilidb,  pnetor  B.C.  44,  refused  to  Teeein 
a  province  from  Antony,  and  said  that  he  im\i 
obey  the  senate  alone.] 

[VsiANios,  a  celebrated  gladiator  in  tbe  tiiw 
of  Horace,  who  had  retired  to  a  small  eataie  Id 
the  country,  after  dedicating  bis  arats  ia  Ibe 
temple  of  Herculea  at  Fundi  in  Latiani] 

VBiBirro,  FjlbricIds.  was  banished  ia  tbe  nip 
of  Nero,  A.D.  63,  in  consequence  of  hia  hinof 
published  several  libels.  He  afterward  reian- 
ed  to  Rome,  and  became  in  the  reign  of  Domi- 
tian  one  of  the  most  infamous  infonnen  tti 
flatterers  of  that  tyrant.  He  also  enjoyed  Ike 
friendship  of  Nerva. 

Vbu  (Veiena,  -eutis,  Veieotanas :  sow  luii 
Fanuu),  one  of  the  moat  ancient  and  pimrfii 
cities  of  Etmria,  situated  on  tbe  River  Creirin. 
about  twelve  mfl^s  from  Rome.  It  poasnstd 
a  strongly-fortified  citadel,  built  on  a  hill  nmi 
precipitously  from  the  deep  glens  which  bonti 
it,  save  at  the  single  point  where  a  narrow  ridte 
unites  it  to  the  city.  It  was  one  of  the  iwdff 
cities  of  the  Etmscan  Confederatkm,  andapf«- 
rently  the  largest  of  all.  Aa  faras  ws  md  jaip 
from  its  present  remains,  it  was  about  se«t 
miles  in  circumference,  which  agrees  witli  ibe 
statement  of  Dionysius,  that  it  was  eqnil  ii 
sixe  to  Athens.  Its  territory  (j4yer  Feiew)"" 
extensive,  and  appeara  originally  to  have  ei* 
tended  on  tbe  south  and  east  to  the  Tiber;  n 
the  southwest  to  the  sea,  embracing  the  siliin 
or  salt-works  at  the  month  of  the  river ;  m 
on  tbe  west  to  Uie  territory  of  Caere.  The  Ci- 
mintan  forest  appears  to  have  been  its  noiib- 
western  boundary;  on  tbe  east  it  must  bin 
embraced  all  tbe  district  south  of  Soraete  ioi 
eastward  to  the  Tiber.  The  cities  of  CapetH 
and  Fidenaa  were  coloniea  of  Veii.  Veii  v»i 
powerfiil  city  at  tbe  time  of  the  fonndalion « 
Rome,  and  the  most  formidable  and  danKeroa 
of  hor  neighbors.  The  Veientes  were  engajw 
in  a<jnost  unceasing  hostilities  with  Rome  for 
more  than  three  centuries  and  a  half,  and « 
have  records  of  fourteen  distinct  wars  bciwf« 
the  two  nations.  Veii  was  at  leogUi  taken  w 
the  dictator  Camillus,  after  a  aiegn  which  is «« 
to  have  lasted  ten  years.  Hie  eitrfUl  iota 
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hinds,  according  to  the  common  rtory,  by  meau 

or  a  cuniculus  or  mtne,  which  was  carried  by 
Camillus  from  the  Roman  camp  ander  tbs  city 
into  ttie  citadel  ofVeii.  So  well  built  and  spa- 
cioaa  wasVeti,  that  the  Romans  were  anxious, 
after  the  tlestructton  of  their  ova  city  by  the 
Gauls  in  390,  to  remove  to  Veii,  and  are  said  to 
have  been  only  prevented  from  carrying  their 
purpose  into  effect  by  the  eloqoence  of  Camillus. 
From  this  time  Veii  was  abandoned ;  bat  after 
the  lapse  of  ages  it  was  colonized  afresh  by 
Augustus,  and  made  a  Roman  monicipium. 
The  new  colony,  however,  occapied  scarcely  a 
third  of  the  ancient  city,  and  bad  again  sunk 
into  decay  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  From  this 
time  Veii  disappears  entirely  from  bistoiy,  and, 
on  the  T8Tiral  of  lettera.  even  its  site  was  long 
an  object  of  dispute.  It  is  now  settled,  how- 
ever, beyond  a  doubt,  that  it  stood  in  tlvs  neigh- 
borhood of  the  hamlet  o(  Isola  Famue,  where 
several  remains  of  the  ancient  city  have  been 
discovered.  Of  these  the  most  interesting  is 
its  cemetery ;  but  there  is  now  tmly  one  tomb 
remaining  open,  which  was  discoTered  in  the 
winter  of  18^2-3,  and  contains  many  interesting 
remains  of  Etmscan  art. 

Vkiotis,  a  Roman  deity,  whose  name  is  ex- 
plained by  some  to  mean  "  little  Jupiter,"  while 
others  interpret  it  "the  destrnctive  Jupiter," 
and  identify  him  with  Pluto. .  Veiovis  was  prob- 
ably an  Etroscan  divinity  of  a  destructive  na- 
ture, whose  fearful  It^tniogs  produced  deaf- 
ness in  those  who  were  to  Iw  struck  by  them, 
even  before  they  were  actually  horled.  His 
temple  at  Rome  stood  between  the  Capitol  and 
the  Tarpeian  Rock ;  he  was  represented  as  a 
youthful  god  armed  with  arrows. 

VsLABscH.    Vid.  RoHA,  p.  749,  a. 

ViLADKi  or  Vbllatj,  a  people  in  Gallia  Aqui- 
tanica,  in  the  modern  VeUy,  who  were  origin- 
ally aabject  to  the  Arveroi,  but  subsequently 
appear  as  an  independent  people. 

VBLfiDA,  a  prophetic  virgin,  by  birth  belonged 
to  the  Bructeri,  and  was  regaided  as  a  divine 
being  by  most  of  the  nations  in  Central  Ger- 
many in  the  reign  uf  Vespasian.  SbeiDbablted 
a  lofty  tower  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  River 
Luppia  (now  Zapft).  She  encouraged  Civilis 
in  his  revolt  against  the  Romans,  but  she  was 
afterward  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Rome. 

Vbl}!  or  ElSa,  also  called  HviLs  ('EUa, 
'TeXij,  the  different  forms  are  owing  to  the  word 
having  originally  the  jEolic  digamma,  which  the 
Romans  changed  into  V.-  Velienses  orEleates, 
pi. :  now  CofM/f  a  Mart  itIU  AntcM),  a  Greek 
town  of  Lucania,  on  the  western  coast,  between 
Psestum  and  Buxentum,  was  founded  by  the 
Phocaeans,  who  had  abandoned  their  native  city 
to  escape  from  the  Persian  sovereignty,  about 
B.C.  643.  It  was  situated  about  three  miles 
east  of  the  River  Hales,  and  possessed  a  good 
barbor.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  birlb-place  of 
Ibe  philosDi^ers  Pannenides  and  Zeno,  who 
founded  a  school  of  philosc^hy  usually  known 
under  the  name  of  the  Eleatic.  It  possessed  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Demeter  (Ceres).  Cicero, 
who  resided  at  Velia  at  one  time,  frequently 
mentions  it  in  his  correspondence ;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  reckoned  a  healthy  place. 
<Hor.,  Ep ,  L,  16.)  In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  had 
ceased  to  be  a  town  of  importance. 


VslInus  (now  Veline),  a  river  in  the  tei  ritof^ 

of  the  Sahines,  rising  in  the  central  Apennines, 
and  falling  into  the  Nar.  This  river  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Reate  overflowed  its  hanks 
and  formed  several  small  lakes,  the  largest  of 
which  was  called  Laods  Vbliros  (now  pU  it 
Lugo^  also  Logo  ieUtMamon).  In  order  to  car- 
ry off  these  waters,  a  channel  was  cat  throngb 
the  rocks  by  Curios  Dentatus,  the  conquerut 
of  the  Sabines,  by  means  of  which  the  waters 
of  the  Yelinus  were  carried  through  a  narrow 
gorge  to  a  spot  where  they  fall  from  a  height  of 
several  hundred  feet  into  the  River  Nar.  This 
fsll,  which  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Eu 
rope,  is  known  at  the  present  day  by  the  name 
of  the  Fall  Temi,  or  the  Caduta  deU*  Mar- 
more. 

VblItba  (Velitemna :  'now  Velletri),  an  an 
cient  town  of  the  Volscians  in  Latium,  but  sub 
aequently  belonging  to  the  Latin  league.  It 
was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  and  colonized 
at  an  early  period,  but  it  frequently  revolted 
from  Rome.  It  is  chiefly  celebrated  as  the 
birth-place  of  the  Emperor  Angustus. 

VblIvs  LoNflui,  a  Latin  grammarian,  known 
to  us  from  a  treatise  De  Orthogrophia,  still  ex- 
tant, printed  in  the  "  Grammaticn  LatineB  Auc- 
tores  Antiqui"  of  Putschius,  4to,  Haoov.,  1B06. 
Velius  also  wrote  a  commentary  on  Virgil,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Macrobius. 

VBLLAnKondNSM  (uow  Beaunu),  a  town  of  the 
Senones  in  Gallia  Lugdaoensis. 

Vkllati.    Vid.  Vauinii. 

[Vellbius  C  a  Roman  senator,  introdneeit 
by  Cicero  as  one  of  the  supporters  of  the  Epi' 
ourean  philosophyin  hia  "  DeNatura  Deorunt.-*' 
he  was  a  friend  of  the  orator  L.  Crassua.] 

Vbllbius  PatbrcOlus.    Vid.  Patbbculds. 

Tbllooassss,  a  people  in  Gallia  Lugdunen 
sis,  northwest  of  the  Pariaii,  extending  aloni) 
the  Sequana  as  far  as  the  ocean :  their  chief 
town  was  Ratohaods. 

Vbhafrdm  ( Venafranus :  now  Venafri),  a  tov/t 
in  the  north  of  Samnlum,  near  tne  River  Vul- 
tnrnua,  and  on  the  confines  of  Latium,  celebra- 
ted for  the  exeelience  of  its  olives. 

ViHlni  or  TairiihaE,  a  people  in  European 
Sarmatia,  dwelling  on  the  Baltic  east  of  the 
Vistula.  The  Sraca  VBNiDicoB  {nawGul/of 
R^a),  and  the  VinbdIci  Mohtbs,  a  range  of 
mountains  between  Poland  and  East  Prussia, 
were  called  after  this  people. 

VSMiais  PBOHOHToaiOH.   Vii.  PniKBs  Pao* 

MONTOaiSH. 

Vbhbbis  Foams  or  Ptbbnai  Poarns,  a  sea- 
port town  of  the  Indigetes  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis,  near  the  Promontoriura  Veneris,  and 
on  tho  frontiers  of  Gaul. 

VbnetIa.  1.  A  district  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
was  originally  included  under  the  general  name 
of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  but  was  made  by  Augustus 
the  tenth  Regio  oif  Italy.  It  was  btmnded  on 
the  west  by  the  River  Atfaesis,  which  separated 
It  from  Gallia  Cisalpina ;  on  the  north  by  the 
Carnic  Alps ;  on  the  east  1^  the  River  Tima- 
vus,  which  separated  it  from  Istria ;  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Adriatic  Gulf  This  country  was, 
and  is,  very  fertile,  and  ita  Inhabitants  enjoyed 
great  prosperity.  The  chief  productions  of  the 
connti^  were  excellent  wool,  a  sweet  but  mnch- 
prized  wine,  and  race-horsea.   IMu^siua.  the 
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tynuiK  -il  ifyracuse,  is  uid  to  have  a  and 
of  raue-hoTBes  in  ibis  oountTj.  lis  inbabltaots, 
the  Vtuf-Tf,  frequently  called  HsRin  ('EvnW] 
1^  the  Greeks,  were  commonly  said  t)  be  de- 
acendaats  of  the  Paphlagoniao  Heneti,  whom 
Aiiicnor  led  into  the  country  alter  the  Trojan 
war;  but  this  tale,  like  so  many  others,  has 
«vidently  arisen  from  the  mere  similarity  of  the 
name.  Otiiers  supposed  tbe  Veoeti  to  be  a 
brauch  of  the  Celtic  Veneti  in  Gaul ;  but  this 
supposition  is  disproved  hv  the  express  testi- 
mony of  Polybius,  that  they  spoke  a  language 
entirely  different  from  the  Celtic ;  and  that  they 
had  no  connection  with  the  Celts,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  they  were  always  on 
hostilp  terms  with  Uie  Celtic  tribes  settled  in 
Italy.  HerodotoB  tesards  them  as  an  Illyrian 
race ;  and  M  writera  are  agreed  that  they  did 
not  belong  to  the  original  population  of  Italy. 
In  consequence  of  their  hostility  to  the  Celtic 
tribes  in  their  neighborhood,  they  formed  at  an 
early  period  an  alliance  with  Rome;  and  their 
country  was  defended  by  the  Romans  against 
their  dangBFona  enemies.  On  tbe  ewiquBat  of 
tbe  Cisalpine  Ganis,  the  Veneti  likewise  be- 
came included  under  the  Roman  dominions ; 
Ani\  they  were  almost  the  only  people  in  Italy 
who  became  the  subjects  of  Rome  without  of- 
fering any  resistance.  The  Veneti  continued 
to  enjoy  great  prosperity  down  to  tbe  time  of 
the  Mareomannie  wara,  in  the  reign  of  tbe  Em- 
peror Aurelius ;  bat  from  ttiis  time  tbeir  conn- 
try  was  frequently  doTastated  by  the  bartta- 
rians  who  invaded  Italy ;  and  at  iength,  in  the 
fifth  century,  many  of  its  inh  itants,  to  escape 
the  ravages  of  the  Hnna  nnder  Attila,  took  ref- 
uge  in  the  islands  off  their  coast,  on  which  now 
stands  tbe  city  of  Venice.  The  chief  towns  of 
Venetia  in  ancient  times  were  Patatiuh,  At- 
TiinrH,  andAijoiLHi.  llielwo  latter  carried  on 
an  extensire  commene,  and  exported,  among 
other  things,  large  qnantities  of  smber,  which 
was  brougnt  from  the  Baltic  Uirough  the  inte- 
rior of  Europe  to  these  cities. — 2.  A  district  in 
the  northwest  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  inhabited 
by  the  Veneti,  who  were  a  brave  people,  and 
the  best  sailors  in  all  Ganl.  Off  tbair  coast 
was  a  group  of  islands  called  ImoLA  V»ii< 
tTc«. 

Venstdi  Laccs.    Yid.  BsiOAtmnOB  LiCtrs 

VbnIlIa,  a  nymph,  dauehter  of  Pilumnns, 
sister  of  Amata  (the  wife  ofKing  Latinus),  and 
mother  of  Tumus  and  Jntuma  by  Dannos. 

Vennohu,  a  people  of  Retia,  and,  according 
to  Strabo,  tke  tnoat  savage  of  the  Rastian  tribes, 
inhabiting  the  Alps  near  the  sources  of  tbe 
Athesis  (nowjl(%«).  ■ 

[VENNOMina.  1.  An  early  Roman  annalist, 
placed  by  Cicero  immediately  after  Fannina  in 
his  enumeration  of  Roman  historians.  No  frag- 
ments of  his  works  remain  ;  a  few  references 
are  collected  by  Krause,  ifutor.  Rom.  Fragm., 
p.  175-6.  — 8.  SixTDS,  one  of  the  instmmenta 
of  Verres  in  opiMessin^  tbe  Sicilians.— 8.  C,  a 
money-lender  {lugo^M^)  In  Cilicia,  a  friend  of 
Cicero,  solicited,  but  uDeoecaasAilly,  a  yrctftc- 
tura  from  the  latter.] 

VbmtjI.  1.  BsLolsnii  (now  Wtneheater),  the 
chief  town  of  tbe  Belgn  in  Britain.  The  mod- 
em city  still  contains  seversl  Roman  remains. 
—3.  IcsaoBiM.  Vid.  Ictm.— 3.  SiL6aoii  (now 
0S8  ^ 


CanMUt),  a  town  of  the  SQures  in  BrilaiaL  Ik 
Monmontbshire. 

Vknti  (AvKfioi),  the  winds.   They  appear  per- 
sonified, even  in  the  Homeric  poems,  hot,  at 
the  same  time,  they  are  conceived  aa  ordioaiy 
phenomena  of  nature.    The  master  and  ruler 
of  all  the  winds  is  iEolus,  who  resides  in  the 
island  JGolia  {nd.  JEotxg) ;  but  tbe  otbei  gods 
also  exercise  a  power  over  them.   Homer  men- 
tioDs  by  name  Boreas  (north  wind),  Eurus  (east 
wind),  Notus  (sontb  wind),  and  Zephyrua  (west 
wind).   When  the  funeral  pile  of  Patrocius 
could  not  be  made  to  bum,  Achilles  promiscl 
to  offer  sacrifices  to  tbe  winds  -,  and  Iris  accord- 
ingly hastened  to  them,  and  found  them  feas^ 
ing  in  the  palace  of  Zephyrus  in  Thrace.  Bo- 
reas and  Zephynis  thereupon  straightway  cross* 
ed  tbe  Thracian  Sea  into  Asia,  to  cause  tbe  fi.-e 
to  blaze.    According  to  Hesiod,  the  beneficzl 
winds,  Notus,  BoreaSj  Argestes,  and  Zephyms, 
were  the  sons  of  Astreus  and  Eos ;  and  tbo  de- 
structive ones,  such  as  Typhon,  are  aaid  to  be 
the  SODS  of  Typhoeus.   Later,  especially  phiin- 
aophioal,  writera  endeavored  to  define  the  winds 
more  accurately,  according  to  their  places  in  tke 
compass.  Thus  Aristotle,  besides  the  four  prin- 
cipal winds  (Boreas  or  Apamias,  Eunis,  Notua 
and  Zephyrus),  mentions  three,  the  Meses,  Cai- 
cias,  and  ApeUotes,  between  Boreas  and  Euros, 
between  Enrns  and  Notus  be  places  the  Pba- 
nicias ;  between  Notns  and  Zephyrus  be  h» 
only  tbe  Lips ;  and  between  Zephyrus  and  Bo 
reas  be  places  the  Argestes  (Olympias  or  Set 
ron)  and  tha  Thrascias.    It  must  further  be  ob- 
served that,  according  to  Aristotle,  tbe  Euna 
is  not  due  east,  \iut  southeast.    In  the  Museooi 
Pio-Clementinum  there  exists  a  marble  monu- 
ment upon  which  the  winds  are  described  will 
tbeir  Greek  and  Latin  names,  viz.,  Septentriu  | 
(Aparotias),  Euros  (Enroa  or  southeast),  an>* 
between  these  two  Aquilo  (Boreas),  Vultannu  I 
(Caicias),  and  Solanns  (Apheliotes).  Between 
Eums  and  Notns  (Notos)  there  is  only  one,  ibe 
Euroaaster  (Euronotus);  between  Notus  ai»l 
Favonius  (Zephyrus)  are  marked  Austro-AfiicDs  i 
(Libonotus)  and  Africos  (Lips) ;  and  between 
Favonloa  and  Septentrio  we  find  Cborus  (lapyx) 
ud  Cirdns  Cniraeius).   The  winds  were  r^ 
resented  by  poets  and  artists  in  different  ways ; 
the  latter  usually  repres^ted  them  as  beinp 
with  wings  at  their  heads  and  shoulders.  T^e 
most  remarkable  monument  representiog  xht 
winds  is  tbe  octagonal  tower  of  Andronicuj 
Cyrrbestes  at  Athens.    Each  of  the  eight  sides 
of  the  monument  represents  one  of  Uie  eight 
principal  winds  in  a  flying  atUtnde.   A  mov-  I 
able  Trit<m  in  the  centre  of  Uie  cupola  pointc'i  I 
with  bis  staff  to  the  wind  blowing  at  tbe  time 
All  these  eight  figures  have  wiags  at  tbeir 
shoulders,  all  are  clothed,  and  the  peculiaritifB 
of  the  winds  are  indicated  by  their  bodies  an<: 
various  attributes.   Black  lamba  were  ofiernl 
as  sacrifices  to  the  deatmotive  winds,  and  wbue 
ones  to  faTor^le  or  good  winds.  Boreas  had  a 
temple  on  the  River  Ilissns  in  Attica;  and 
Zephyrus  bad  an  altar  on  the  sacred  road  to 
Eleusis. 

VsMnDltra  Biasvs,  P.,  a  celebrated  Roman 
general,  was  a  native  of  Picenura,  and  was 
taken  prisoner  by  Pompeius  Strabo  in  the  So- 
cial war  (B.C.  89),  and  carriet  to  Romo.  Whe- 
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be  grew  ap  to  man's  estate,  he  got  a  poor  llviag 

by  undertaking  to  Turnish  mules  and  vehicles 
for  those  magistrates  who  went  from  Rome  to 
administer  a  province.  Tii  this  humble  employ- 
ment he  became  known  to  C.  Julius  Cesar, 
w  hom  he  accompanied  into  Gaul.  In  the  Civil 
war  he  executed  Cosar's  orders  with  ability, 
and  hecame  a  favorite  of  his  great  commander. 
He  obtained  the  rank  of  tribune  of  the  plebs, 
and  was  made  n  praito;  Tor  B.C.  43.  After  Ok- 
sar's  death  Ventidius  8:ded  with  M.  Antony  in 
thti  war  of  Mutina  (43),  and  in  the  same  year 
ivas  made  consul  BnOectus.  Id  39  Antony  sent 
Ventidius  into  Asia  to  oj^Niae  Labienus  and  the 
Panhiana.  He  conducted  this  war  with  diatin- 
gaished  ability  and  success.  In  the  first  cam- 
paign (39)  be  defeated  the  Parthians  and  Labi- 
i:nus,  the  latter  of  whom  was  slain  in  his  flight 
afler  the  battle ;  and  in  the  second  campaign 
(3S)  Ventidius  gained  a  still  more  brilliant  vic- 
oiy  over  the  Parthians,  who  had  again  invaded 
Syria.  Pacorus,  the  king's  son,  fell  in  this  bat- 
tle. Antony,  however,  far  from  being  pleaaed 
with  the  success  of  Ventidius,  showed  great 
jealousy  of  him,  and  dismissed  him  from  his 
employment.  Yet  his  services  were  too  great 
to  be  overlooked,  and  he  bad  a  trinmph  in  No- 
vember, 38.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  him. 
Ventidius  was  often  cited  as  an  instance  of  a 
man  who  rose  from  the  lowest  condition  to  the 
highest  honors ;  a  captive  became  a  Roman 
consul  and  enjoyed  a  triomph ;  but  this  was  in 
a  period  of  revolution. 

[Vknulos,  a  Latin  chieftaia  (according  to 
Servius,  originally  from  Argos),  sent  byTurnus 
to  Uiomedes  to  persuade  him  to  lend  aid  against 
iGn'jas  and  the  Trojans :  he  was  subsequently 
captured  by  Tarchon,  and  carried  off  the  field 
atier  a  fierce  straggle.] 

VSxuB,  the  goddess  of  love  among  the  Ro- 
mana.  Before  she  was  identified  with  the  Greek 
Aphrodite,  she  was  one  of  the  least  important 
divinities  in  the  religion  of  the  Romans ;  but 
still  her  worship  seems  to  have  been  establish- 
ed at  Rome  at  an  early  time.  There  was  a 
•lone  chapel  wiUt  an  image  of  Venus  MttrUa  or 
Muraa  In  the  Circus,  near  Uie  spot  where  the 
altar  of  Census  was  concealed.  This  surname 
was  said  to  be  the  same  as  Myrtea  (from  myr- 
tut,  a  myrtle),  and  to  indicate  the  fondness  of 
the  goddess  for  the  myrtle-tree.  In  ancient 
times  tliere  is  said  to  have  been  a  myrtle  grove 
in  ftont  of  her  sanctuary  below  the  Aveptine. 
Another  ancient  surname  of  Venus  was  CIoo- 
mma,  which  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
her  image,  having  been  found  in  the  great  sew> 
er  {cloaca)  ;  but  this  tale  is  nothing  but  an  ety- 
mological inference  from  the  name.  It  ia  sup- 
posed by  modern  writers  that  this  surname  sig- 
nifies the  '*  Purifier,"  from  cloare  or  eluerty  '*  to 
wash'*  or  "purify."  The  statue  of  Venus  un- 
der this  surname  was  set  up  by  T.  Tatius  in  a 
temple  near  the  forum,  A  third  ancient  aar- 
name  of  Venus  ia  Calva,  under  which  she  bad 
t  wo  temples  in  the  neighborhood  flf  the  Capitol. 
Some  believed  that  one  of  them  had  been  built 
by  Ancus  Marcius,  because  his  wife  was  in 
danger  of  losing  her  hair ;  others  thought  that 
it  was  a  monument  of  a  patriotie  act  of  the 
Roman  women,  who,  daring  the  siege  of  the 
GaolSf  cut  off  their  bair  and  gave  it  to  thr>  men 
fi9 


to  make  strings  for  their  bows ;  and  otheia 

again,  supposed  it  to  refer  to  the  fancies  anc 
caprices  of  lovers,  caloere  signifying  "  to  tease." 
But  it  probably  re.'ers  to  the  fact  that  on  het 
wedding-day  the  bride,  either  actually  or  sym 
bolically,  cut  off  a  lock  of  hair  to  sacrifice  it  to 
Venus.  In  these,  tbe  most  ancient  surnames 
of  Venus,  we  must  recognize  her  primitive  char- 
acter and  attributes.  In  later  times  her  wor- 
ship became  much  more  extended,  and  her  iden- 
tification with  the  Greek  Aphrodite  introducfV! 
various  new  attributes.  At  the  beginning  it 
the  second  Punic  war,  the  worship  of  Venus 
Eryeina  was  introduced  from  Sicily,  and  a  tem- 
ple was  dedicated  to  her  on  the  Capitol,  to 
which  subaeqaently  another  was  added  outside 
the  Colline  gate..  In  tlie^ear  B.C.  114,  a  Vea- 
tal  vircrin  was  killed  by  lightning;  and  as  the 
gener^  moral  corruption,  especially  among  the 
Vestals,  was  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  this 
disaster,  tbe  SibyUIne  books,  upon  being  con- 
sulted, commanded  that  a  temple  should  built 
to  Venus  Vertlcordia  (the  goddess  who  turns 
the  hearts  of  men)  on  tbe  Via  Salaria.  AAer 
tbe  close  of  the  Samnite  war,  Fabius  Ourges 
founded  the  worship  of  Venus  Obsequens  and 
Postvorta  ;  Scipio  Afhcanus  the  younger,  that 
of  Venus  Genitrix,  in  which  he  was  aflerwara 
followed  by  Cwsar,  who  added  that  of  Venus 
Viotriz.  'Hie  worship  of  Veuns  was  promoted 
by  Cnsar,  who  traced  his  descent  from  .£neas, 
who  was  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  Mars  and 
Venus.  The  month  of  April,  as  the  beginning 
of  spring,  was  thongbt  to  be  peculiarly  sacred 
to  the  goddess  of  love.  Reapeeting  the  Greek 
goddess,  vid.  Aprboditb. 

ViKiiaU  (Venasinus :  now  Vtmata),  an  an- 
cient town  of  Apulia,  south  of  tbe  River  Aufi- 
dua,  and  near^ount  Vultnr,  situated  in  a  ra> 
mantic  country,  and  memorable  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  poet  Horace.  It  was  originally  a 
town  of  the  Hirpini  in  Samniom  ;  and  after  iti 
original  Sabellian  inhabitants  had  been  driven 
out  by  the  Romans,  it  was  colonized  by  tbe 
latter,  B.C.  and  formed  an  important  miU- 
tai7  station.  Here  the  remnants  of  the  Roman 
army  took  refhge  after  the  fata)  battle  of  Cann», 
216. 

VasIoKi  or  VarIori,  a  people  in  Gallia  Bel- 
gica,  on  the  Pennine  Alps,  near  tbe  confluence 
of  the  Draose  and  tbe  Rhone. 

[Vkbakius,  Q.,  appointed  by  Tiberius  Cssar 
legatns  or  governor  of  Cappadoeia,  when  that 
country  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Ronnn 
province,  A.D.  18.  Veranius  was  one  of  the 
friends  of  Germanicus,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  prosecution  of  Cn.  Piso.  He  was  consul 
in  A.D.  49,  and  in  A.D.  58,  under  Nero,  be  suc- 
ceeded Didins  Gallua  as  governor  of  Britain, 
but  died  there  within  a  year.] 

Vbsbanos  LaoobCuow  LagoMaggiore),  a  lake 
in  Gallia  Ciaalpina,  and  the  largest  take  in  all 
Italy,  being  about  forty  miles  In  length  from 
north  to  south :  its  greatest  breadth  ia  eight 
miles.  It  is  formed  hy  the  River  Ticinus  and 
other  streams  descending  from  the  Alps;  and 
the  River  Ticinus  issues  from  its  southern  ex- 
tremity. [In  it  are  the  Borromean  islands,  tbe 
admiration  of  travellers/] 

VsacELLiB  (Verceltenais :  now  Vaeelli),  the 
chief  town  of  the  Libici  in  (iallia  Cisalpine,  and 
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■absequentl;  •  Roman  municipium,  cind  a  plaoe 
of  considerable  imporiance. 

ViticiKOKTdRi:,  the  celebrated  chieftain  of 
the  Arverni,  who  carried  on  war  with  great 
sbility  against  Cssar  in  B.C.  62.  The  history  of 
this  war  occupies  the  seventh  book  of  Caesar's 
CommentarLea  on  the  Galtic  war.  Vercingeto- 
rix  fell  into  Cnsar's  hands  on  the  capture  of 
Alesla.  was  sabsequcntly  taken  to  Home,  where 
be  adorned  the  triumph  of  his  conqueror  in  46, 
and  was  afterward  put  to  death. 

VasKTuif  (Veretinua :  now  AUitano),  more 
anciently  called  Bi.Bi8,  a  town  in  Calabria,  on 
the  road  from  Leuca  to  Tarentum,  and  six 
handred  stadia  soatheast  of  the  latter  eity. 

Vbrojb,  a  town  in  ibe  interior  of  Bmuiam, 
of  uncertain  site. 

VsHaxLLua,  a  rivulet  in  Apulia  crossing  the 
plain  of  CanoK,  which  ia  said  to  have  been 
choked  by  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Romans  slain 
in  the  memorable  battle  against  Hannibal. 

VeboilId*.    Vid,  ViROtLioa. 

VxbqinIus.    Vid.  Viroinidb. 

VerolahIvM  or  Vbrulahioii  (now  Old  Vent- 
lam,  near  St  Alban's),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Catuellani  in  Britain,  probably  the  residence  of 
the  King  Cassivellaunus,  which  was  conquered 
by  Csesar.  It  was  subsequently  mado  a  Roman 
municipium.  It  waa  destroyed  by  the  Britons 
under  Boadicea,  in  their  insarrectioo  against 
the  Romans,  but  was  rebuilt,  aod  eoDtinued  to 
be  an  important  place. 

Vbrouahdui,  a  people  In  Gallia' Belgica,  be- 
iweea  tbe  Nervii  and  Suesaiones,  in  the  mod- 
em KertiuiulOT*.  Tbeirchieftownwaa  AnecsTA 
VBBoHANDUoxcif  [now  St.  Quentiti). 

Vbrora  (Veronensis :  now  Ko-om),  an  im- 
portant town  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  on  the  River 
Attieats,  was  originally  the  capjta)  of  tbe  Euga- 
aei,  bat  subseqaently  belonged  to  the  Cenomani. 
At  8  still  later  time  it  was  made  a  Roman  col- 
ony, wilb  the  surname  Augusta  ;  and  under  the 
empire  it  was  one  of  tbe  largest  and  most  flour- 
ishing towns  in  the  north  of  Italy.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Catullus,  and,  according  to  some 
aocounts,  of  tbe  elder  Pliny,  though  others  make 
bim  a  Dative  of  Comam.  It  ia  celebrated  on 
account  of  the  battle  fought  in  its  neigbbortiood 
in  the  Campi  Randii,  by  Marins  at^inat  tbe 
Cimbri,  and  also  by  Uie  victory  of  Theodoric 
tbe  Great  over  Odoaeer.  Theodoric  took  up 
bis  residence  in  this  town,  whence  it  is  called 
by  tbe  German  writers  of  tbe  Middle  Ages 
IHetrii^  Bern,  to  diattnguiah  it  from  Bern  in 
Switzerland.  There  are  still  many  Roman  re- 
mains at  Verona,  and,  among  others,  an  amphi- 
theatre in  a  good  state  of  preserration. 

Verrks,  C,  was  questor  B.C.  83,  to  Cn.  Pa- 
piriua  Carbo,  and  therefore,  at  that  period,  be- 
longed to  the  Marian  party.  He,  however,  de- 
aerted  Carbo  and  went  over  to  Sulla,  who  sent 
him  to  Beneventnin,  where  he  waa  allowed  a 
abare  of  the  confiscated  eatates.  Terres  next 
appears  as  the  legate  of  Cn.  Coroeliua  Dolabella, 
prntor  of  Cilicia  in  80-79,  and  one  of  the  most 
rapacious  of  the  provincial  governors.  On  the 
death  of  the  regular  qusstor  C.  Malleolus,  Ver- 
res  became  tiie  pro-questor  of  Dolabella.  In 
Verrea  I>jUbeUa  foond  an  active  and  unscrn- 
pnloua  agent,  and,  in  return,  connived  at  hLa 
•xceasea.  Bnt  the  pro-quiettor  proved  aa  &itb- 
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lets  to  Dolabella  aa  he  had  been  to  Carboy  aaa 
turned  evidence  against  him  on  his  proaccutioB 
by  M.  Scaurua  in  78.  Verrea  was  praitor  a»- 
banus  in  74,  and  afterward  pri>-preelur  in  Sicily, 
where  he  remained  nearly  three  years  (73—71). 
The  extortions  and  exactiona  nf  Verrea  in  the 
island  have  become  notorious  through  the  cc-le 
b rated  orations  of  Cicero.  No  class  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Sicily  was  exempted  from  his  ava- 
rice,  his  cruelty,  or  his  insults.  The  wealthy 
hsd  money  or  works  ot  art  to  yield  up  ;  ttie 
middle  classes  might  be  made  to  pay  heavier 
imposts  ;  and  the  exports  of  the  vineyards,  tbe 
arable  land,  and  the  loom,  be  sacUled  with 
heavier  burdens-  By  eaprieioua  changes  or 
violent  abrogation  of  tbeir  compacts,  Verves 
reduced  to  beggary  both  tbe  producers  and  tbe 
farmers  of  tbe  revenue.  His  three  years'  mk 
desolated  the  island  more  effectually  than  tbe 
two  recent  Servile  ware,  and  than  the  old  atruc- 
gle  between  Carthage  and  Rrnne  for  tbe  pot- 
aesaioQ  of  the  island.  So  dit^eotly  did  be  em- 
ploy bis  opportunities,  that  be  boasted  oi  having 
amassed  enough  for  a  life  of  opulence,  even  if 
be  were  compelled  to  disgorge  two  thirds  of  ha 
plunder  in  stifling  inquiry  or  purchasing  an  ac- 
quittal. As  soon  as  he  left  Sicily,  the  inhabit- 
ants resolved  to  bring  him  to  trial.  Ttiey  cooi- 
mitted  the  prosecution  to  Cicero,  who  had  beei 
Litybsan  qumtor  in  Sicily  in  75,  and  had  pna- 
ised  bis  good  officea  to  the  Sicilians  wbenerei 
Uiey  might  demand  tbem.  Cicero  heartity  n. 
tered  into  the  cause  of  tbe  Siciliana,  and  ^arcd 
no  paina  to  secure  a  conviction  of  tbe  great 
criminal.  Verres  was  defended  hy  Horteesin, 
and  was  supported  hy  the  whole  power  of  ibe 
aristocracy.  At  first  his  partisans  attempted  lo 
stop  tbe  proaecution  by  biibea,  flatteries,  mi 
menaces;  but,  finding  Ms  to  be  impossible, 
they  endeavoured  to  substitute  a  sham  prose- 
cutor in  the  place  of  Cicero.  Hortensius  there- 
fore  offered  aa  prmecutor  Q.  Caeciliaa  Nirfr, 
who  had  been  qusstor  to  the  defendant, 
quarrelled  with  him,  and  had  conseqaentlv,  ;t 
was  alleged,  the  means  of  exposing  officially  la 
abuse  of  the  public  money.  But  tbe  Siciliui 
rejected  Cieciliua  altogether,  not  merely  as  b.^ 
match  for  Hortensius,  but  aa  foisted  into  m 
caoee  by  the  defendant  or  his  advocate.  Byi 
technical  process  of  the  Roman  law,  called  D.-- 
inatia,  the  judicea,  without  bearing  evidence, 
termined  from  the  arguments  of  counsel  alop: 
who  should  be  appointed  prosecutor.  'Tbey  it- 
eided  in  Cicero's  favor.  The  or^ioa  whin 
Cicero  delivered  on  this  occasion  was  the  Ih- 
tno/ia  ttt  Q.  CacUium.  I'he  prelensionf  of  C*- 
ciliuB  were  thoa  set  aside.  Yet  hope  did  e< 
forsbke  Verres  and  bis  friends.  Evidence 
the  prosecution  was  to  be  collected  in  Sicily  &■ 
self  Cicero  waa  allowed  one  hundred  and'ui, 
days  for  the  purpose.  Terrea  once  again  u 
tempted  to  set  op  a  sham  proaecator,  who  »• 
dertook  to  impeach  him  for  bis  ftnrmer  exui^ 
tiona  in  Achaia,  and  to  gather  tbe  eTidence 
one  handred  and  eight  days.  But  tbe  new  pros* 
outor  nevei  went  even  so  far  as  BruDdiaicn  ■ 

Suest  of  evidence,  and  the  design  vras  &U» 
oned.    Instead  of  the  one  hundred  and  t 
days  allowed,  Cicero,  assisted  by  his  coc: 
Ifuciua,  completed  his  researches  in  fiAy.  ai 
returned  with  a  maaa  of  evidence  ami  a  civi 
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ol  wttnessps  gatliered  from  all  parts  of  the  isl- 
and. Hortensiua  now  (grasped  at  his  last  chance 
of  an  acquittal,  and  it  was  not  an  unlikely  one. 
Could  the  impeachment  be  put  off  to  the  next 
vear,  Verres  was  safe.    HorteiMtos  himself 
lyoDld  then  be  oonsnlt  with  Q.  Metellaa  fur  his 
totleagan,  and  M.  Metellus  woald  ie  praetor  nr- 
Danns.  For  ever;  firm  and  honetf :  judex  whom 
the  upright  M.  Acilius  Glabrio,  then  pnetor  ur- 
banua,  had  named,  a  partial  or  Tenal  substitute 
would  be  found.    Glabrio  himself  would  gire 
place  as  qncaitor  or  president  of  the  court  to  M. 
Metellus,  a  partisan,  if  not  a  kinsman,  of  the 
defendant   It  was  already  the  mdnth  of  July. 
The  games  to  be  exhibited  by  Cn.  Pompey  were 
fixed  for  the  middle  of  August,  and  would  oc- 
enpya  fortnight;  the  Roman  games  would  im- 
mediately succeed  them,  and  thus  forty  days  in- 
tenrene  between  Cicero's  charge  and  the  reply 
of  Hortensiua,  who  again,  by  dexterous  adjourn- 
ments, wonld  delay  the  proceedings  antil  the 
games  of  Victory,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  new  year.   Cicero  therefore  abandoned  all 
thought  of  eloquence  or  display,  and  merely  in- 
troducing his  case  in  the  first  of  the  Yerrine 
oratioQs,  rested  all  his  hopes  of  success  on  the 
weight  of  testimony  alone.   Hortensius  was 
qoite  anprepared  with  connter-evidence,  and 
after  the  first  day  be  abandoned  the  cause  of 
Terrea.  Before  Uie  nine  days  occupied  in  hear- 
ing evidence  were  over,  Terres  quitted  the  city 
to  despair,  and  was  condemned  in  his  absence. 
He  retired  to  Marseilles,  retaining  so  many  of 
his  treasures  of  art  as  to  cause  eventually  bis 
proscriptioQ  by  M.  Antony  in  43.    Of  the  scren 
Verrine  orations  of  Cicero,  two  only,  the  2>t»- 
inano  and  the  Actio  Prima,  were  spoken,  while 
the  remaining  five  were  compiled  from  the  de- 
positions after  the  verdict.   Cicero's  own  din* 
Bion  of  the  impeachment  is  the  following : 


J.  Prelimiiiiiy 


ft.  Ceecilinm  or  Divmatio. 
PrtxDniimu — Actio  Prima— 
Btatement  of  the  Cmo. 


These  alone  were  apokes : 


S.  Orations 
fbonded  oo 
the  Dapo- 
mtiooa. 


'3.  Yerres's  dBci&I  life  to  B.C.  73. 

4.  Jarisdictio  Sicilienais. 

5.  OraUo  VraiBeDtaiift. 

6.  --    Be  Sigais. 

T.     ■■    De  Sopplidis. 


These  were  circtilated  as  docDmeDts  or  mani* 
Cestoes  of  the  cause  after  the  flight  of  Yerres. 

YiBBuoo.  a  town  of  the_Vol8ci  in  Latium,  of 
VDcertain  site. 

VerticoedU.    Vid.  VEinrs. 
YERTUHNas  or  YoRTDHNus,  is  Said  to  have 
been  an  Etruscan  divinity,  whose  worship  was 
introduced  at  Rome  by  an  ancient  Valsinian 
colony  occupying  at  first  the  Cselian  Hill,  and 
afterward  the  vicus  Tuscas.  The  name  is  evi- 
dently connected  with  wrto,  and  formed  on  the 
analogy  of  a/umniM  from  alo,  whence  it  must 
signify  "the  god  who  changes  or  metamorpho- 
sCB  himself"  For  this  reason  the  Romans  con- 
nected Yertumnus  with  all  occurrences  to  which 
the  verb  verlo  ai^liea,  such  as  the  change  of 
seasons,  purchase  and  sale,  the  retom  of  nvera 
to  their  proper  beds,        But,  in  realitj,  the 
god  was  connected  only  with  the  transforma- 
tion of  plants  and  their  progress  from  blossom 
vt>  f^'JL*-   Hence  the  story,  that  when  Yertum- 


nus was  in  love  with  Pomona,  he  assumed  all 
possible  forms,  until  at  last  he  gained  his  cnC 
by  metamorphosing  himself  into  a  blooming 
youth.  Gardeners  accordingly  offered  to  him 
the  first  produce  of  their  gardens  and  garlands 
of  budding  flowers.  The  whole  people  celebra- 
ted a  festival  to  Yertumnus  on  the  S3d  of  Au- 
gust, under  the  name  of  the  Vortumnalia,  denot- 
ing the  transition  from  the  beautiful  season  of 
autumn  to  the  less  agreeable  one.  He  had  a 
temple  in  the  vicus  Tuscus,  and  a  statue  of  him 
stood  in  the  vicos  Jugarius,  near  the  altar  of 
Ops.  The  story  of  the  Etruscan  origin  seems 
to  be  sufficiently  refuted  by  his  genuine  Roman 
name,  and  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the 
worship  of  Yertumnus  was  of  Sabine  origin. 
The  importance  of  the  worship  of  Yertumnus 
at  Rome  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
attended  to  by  a  special  flamen  (Jlamcn  Vortum- 
nalit). 

YBBtTLJB  (Yemlanas :  now  VtreU),  a  town  o.' 
the  Hernici  in  Latium,  southeast  of  Aletrium. 
and  north  of  Frusino,  subsequently  a  Roman 
colony. 

Ybrdlauivm.    Vid.  Yerolakiom. 

Yerub,  L.  AdrblIds,  the  colleague  of  M.  Au- 
relius  in  the  empire,  A.D.  161-169.  He  was 
bom  in  180,  and  his  original  name  was  L.  Ceion- 
ina  Commodos.  His  fttther,  L.  Ceionina  Com- 
modas,  was  adopted  by  Hadrian  in  13S ;  and  on 
the  death  of  his  father  in  138,  he  was,  to  pur- 
suance of  the  command  of  Hadrian,  adopted, 
along  with  M.  Aureliua,  by  M.  Antoninus.  On 
the  death  of  Antoninus  in  he  succeeded  to 
the  empire  along  with  M.  Aurelios.  The  histo- 
ry of  his  reign  is  given  under  Auxblios.  Yenia 
died  Buddenly  at  Altinum,  in  the  country  of  the 
Yeneti,  toward  the  close  of  169.  He  had  been 
married  toLucilla,  the  daughter  of  his  colleague. 

YsBciNVB  Agek.    Vid.  Sdbssa  Aubohga. 

Yesevub.    Vid.  YKBtrviDs. 

Yesont!o  (now  Be»ancon),the  chief  town  ot 
the  Sequani  in  Gallia  Selgica,  situated  on  the 
River  Dnbia  (now  Doubt),  which  flowed  aronnd 
the  town,  with  the  exception  of  a  space  of  six 
hundred  feet,  on  which  stood  a  mountain,  form- 
ing the  citadel  of  the  town,  and  connected  with 
the  latter  by  means  of  walls.  Yesontio  was  an 
important  place  under  the  Romans,  and  still 
contains  ruins  of  an  aqueduct,  a  triimiphal  arch, 
and  otlier  Roman  remains. 

VBsPAsiimrs,  T.  FlZtIdb  SabIhus,  Roman 
emperor  A.X).  70-79,  was  bom  in  the  Sabine 
countiy  on  the  seventeenth  of  November,  A.I>. 
9.  His  father  was  a  man  of  mean  condition,  of 
Reate,  ip  the  country  of  the  SabinL  His  moth- 
er, Yespasia  Polla,  was  the  daughter  of  a  prc- 
fectus  castroram,  and  the  sister  of  a  Roman 
senator.  She  was  left  a  widow  with  two  sons. 
Flavins  Sabinus  and  Yespasian.  Yespasian 
served  as  tribunus  militum  in  Thrace,  and  was 
qUEBstor  in  Crete  and  Gyrene.  He  was  after 
ward  aedile  and  prKtor.  About  this  time  he 
took  to  wife  Flavia  Domitilla,  the  daughter  of  a 
Roman  eques,  by  whom  he  had  two  sods,  both 
of  whom  succeeded  him.  In  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius be  iras  sent  into  Germany  as  legstns  le- 
oionia ;  and  in  43  he  held  the  same  command 
m  Britain,  and  reduced  the  Tsle  of  wight.  He 
was  consul  in  51,  and  proconsul  of  Africa  un- 
der Nero.   He  was  at  this  time  very  poor,  and 
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vas  accused  of  getting  money  \>y  disl^onorahle 
means.  But  he  had  a  creat  military  reputation, 
and  be  vras  liked  by  ihe  aoldiera.  Nuro  after- 
ward seat  him  to  the  East  (66),  to  condact  the 
war  against  the  Jpwb.  His  conduct  of  the  Jew- 
ish war  had  raised  his  reputation,  when  the  war 
brake  lUt  between  Otbo  and  Vitellius  after  the 
death  ofGalba.  He  was  proclaimed  emperor 
at  Alexandrea  on  the  first  of  July,  69,  and  soon 
after  all  through  the  East.  Vespasian  came  to 
Rome  in  the  following  year  (70),  leaving  his  aon 
TUus  to  conlinae  the  war  against  the  Jews. 
Titus  took  Jerusalem  after  a  siege  of  five 
months ;  and  a  formidable  insurrection  of  the 
Batavf,  headed  by  Civilis,  was  put  down  about 
the  same  period.  Vespasian,  on  his  arrival  at 
Rome,  worked  with  great  industry  to  restore 
Dfder  in  tbe  city  and  in  the  empire.  He  dis- 
banded some  of  tbe  mutinous  soldiers  of  Vitel- 
lius, and  maintained  discipline  among  his  own. 
He  co-operated  in  a  friendly  manner  with  the 
senate  in  the  public  administration.  The  sim- 
plicity and  frugality  of  his  mode  of  life  formed 
a  striking  contrast  with  the  profusion  and  luz- 
ary  of  some  of  bia  predeceaaora,  and  hla  exam- 
ple is  said  to  have  done  more  to  reform  the 
morals  of  Rome  than  all  the  laws  which  had 
ever  been  enacted.  He  lived  more  like  a  pri- 
vate person  than  a  man  who  possessed  supreme 
power :  be  was  affable  and  easy  of  access  to  all 
persons.  Tbe  personal  anecdotes  of  such  a 
man  arc  some  of  tbe  most  instructive  records 
of  his  reiga.  He  was  never  ashamed  of  the 
meanness  of  hia  origin,  and  ridiculed  all  attempts 
to  make  out  for  him  a  distinguished  genealogy. 
When  Vologeses,  the  Parthian  king,  addressed 
to  him  a  letter  commencing  in  these  terms, 
"  Arsaces,  king  of  kings,  to  Flavius  Vespasia- 
nus,"  the  answer  began,  "Flavius  Vespasianus 
to  Arsaces,  king  of  kings."  If  it  be  true,  as  it 
is  recorded,  that  be  was  not  annoyed  at  satire 
or  ridietile,  he  exhibited  an  elevation  of  charac- 
ter almost  unparalleled  in  one  who  filled  so  ex- 
alted a  atatjon.  He  knew  the  bad  character  of 
his  son  Domitian,  and  as  long  as  he  lived  he 
kept  him  under  proper  restraint.  The  stories 
that  are  told  of  his  avarice  and  of  his  modes  of 
raising  money,  if  true,  detract  from  tbe  dignity 
of  his  character ;  and  it  seems  that  be  bad  a 
laste  for  little  aarings,  and  for  coarse  humor. 
Yet  it  is  admitted  that  he  was  liberal  in  all  his 
expenditure  for  purposes  of  public  utility.  In 
71  Titus  returned  to  Rome,  and  both  father  and 
son  triumphed  together  on  account  of  the  con- 
quest of  tbe  Jews.  The  reign  of  Vespasian  was 
marked  by  few  striking  events.  The  most  im- 
portant was  tbe  conciuest  of  North  Wales  and 
tbe  island  of  Anglesey  by  Agrlcola,  vtho  was 
sent  into  Britain  in  78.  In  the  summer  of  79, 
Vespsaian,  whose  health  was  failing,  went  to 
spend  some  time  at  bis  paternal  house  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Sabini.  By  drinking  to  excess 
of  cold  water,  he  damaged  bis  stomach,  which 
was  already  disordered.  Bat  be  still  attended 
to  baslnesa,  joat  .aa  if  he  bad  been  in  perfect 
health ;  and  on  feeling  the  approach  of  death, 
be  said  that  an  emperor  should  die  standing ; 
and,  in  fact,  be  did  actaally  die  in  this  posture, 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Jane,  79,  being  aixty- 
•ioe  years  of  age. 
V»T4,  one  of  tbe  great  Roman  diTioiliea, 
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identical  with  the  Greek  Htsru  bmh  .r.  n.iini 
and  import.  >Sbe  was  the  goddess.of  tbe  hearJi 
and  therefore  inseparably  connccic:!  witli  thr 
Penates ;  fur  .^neas  was  helreved  to  liavr 
brought  tbe  eternal  fire  of  Vesla  from  Troy 
along  with  the  images  of  the  Penates;  and  Hie 
prietors,  consuls,  and  dictators,  before  entering! 
upon  tiieir  official  functions,  sacrificed,  not  an\j 
to  the  Penates,  but  also  to  Vesta  at  Lavinium 
In  the  ancient  Roman  house,  the  hearth  was  Ibe 
central  part,  and  around  it  all  the  inmates  daily 
assembled  for  their  common  meal  (eana) ;  every 
meal  thus  taken  was  a  fresh  bond  of  union  and 
affection  among  tbe  members  of  a  family,  antt 
at  tbe  same  time  an  act  of  worship  of  Vesta, 
combined  with  a  sacrifice  to  her  and  the  Pe- 
nates. Every  dwelling- bouse  therefore  was,  in 
acme  aense,  a  temple  of  Vesta;  but  a  pnblic 
sanctuary  united  all  tbe  citizens  of  the  state 
into  one  large  family.  This  sanctuary  stood  in 
the  Forum,  between  tbe  Capitoline  and  Pala- 
tine hills,  and  not  far  from  the  temple  of  the 
Penates.  Tbe  temple  was  round,  with  a  vault- 
ed roof,  like  the  impluvinm  of  private  houses,  so 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  regard  that  fbrm  aa 
an  imitation  of  tbe  vault  of  heaven.  The  god- 
dess  was  not  represented  in  her  temple  by  a 
statue,  but  the  eternal  firs  burning  on  bcr  beaitb 
or  altar  was  her  living  symbol,  and  was  kept 
up  and  attended  to  by  the  Vestals,  ber  virgin 
priestesses.  As  each  house,  and  the  ciiy  itself, 
so  also  the  country  had  its  own  Vesta,  and  tbe 
latter  was  worshipped  at  I..aTinium,  tbe  metrop- 
olis  of  the  Latins,  where  she  was  wnrshipped 
and  received  the  renter  sacrificea  at  tbe  hands 
of  the  highest  magistrates.  The  goddess  her- 
self was  regarded  as  chaste  and  pure,  like  bci 
symbol,  the  fire ;  and  the  Vestals  who  kept  up 
the  sacred  fire  were  likewise  pure  maidens. 
Respecting  their  duties  and  (^ligations,  vid. 
Diet.  ofAntiq.,  art.  Vkstalbs.  Or  the  first  of 
March  in  every  year,  ber  aacred  fire,  and  the 
laurel-tree  which  shaded  her  hearth,  were  re- 
newed, and  on  tbe  fifteenth  of  June  her  temple 
was  cleaned  and  purified.  The  dirt  wescarrk-d 
into  an  angiportus  behind  tbe  temple,  which 
was  locked  by  a  gate  that  no  one  might  enter 
it.  Tbe  day  on  which  this  took  place  was  a 
dies  nefattus,  the  first  half  of  which  was  Ibongbt 
to  bo  so  inauspicious,  that  the  priestess  of  Joob 
was  not  allowed  to  oomb  her  hair  or  to  cut  ber 
nails,  while  the  second  half  was  very  favorable 
to  contracting  a  marriage  or  entering  apon  other 
important  undertakings.  A  few  days  before 
ttiat  solemnity,  on  the  ninth  of  June,  tbe  Vests- 
lia  was  celebrated  in  honor  of  ihe  goddess,  on 
which  occasion  none  but  women  walked  to  the 
temple,  and  that  with  bare  feet.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  an  altar  bad  been  dedicated  tc 
Jupiter  Pistor.  Respecting  tbe  Greek  goddess, 
vid.  Hestia. 

VestIni,  a  Sabellian  people  in  Central  Italy, 
lying  between  tbe  Apennines  and  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  and  separated  from  Picenam  by  the  River 
Matrinus,  and  from  tbe  Harracini  by  the  River 
Aternus.  They  are  mentioned  in  conncctioo 
with  tbe  Marsi,  Marmcini,  and  Peligni ;  btii 
they  subsequently  separated  from  these  tribes^ 
and  joined  the  Samnites  in  their  war  against 
Rome.  They  were  conquered  by  the  Romaaa 
B-C.  8S8,  and  Aom  this  time  appear  as  tbe  al- 
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Ilea  jr  Rime.  They  joined  the  other  allies  m 
the  Mdrsic  war,  and  were  conquered  b;  Pom- 
^ius  Strabo  in  89.  They  made  a  particular 
kind  of  cheese,  which  was  a  great  favorite  with 
the  Romans. 

Vn9i.i7s.    Yid.  Alpxs. 

Vebutics,  also  called  Yis&yup,  VesbIus,  or 
-VbsvIus,  the  celebrated  volcanic  mountain  in 
Campajiia,  rising  out  of  the  plain  southeast  of 
Neapolis.  There  are  no  records  of  any  erup- 
tioa  of  Vesuvius  before  the  Gbristian  era,  but 
the  aDcieot  writers  were  aware  of  its  volcanic 
nature  from  the  igneous  appearance  of  its  rocks. 
The  slopes  of  the  mountain  were  extremely  fer- 
tile, hut  the  top  was  a  rough  and  sterile  plain, 
on  wliich  Spartacus  and  bis  gladiators  were  be- 
sieged by  a  Roman  army.  In  A.D.  63  the  vol- 
cano  gave  the  first  symptoms  of  agitation  in 
an  earthquake,  which  oocaBioiied.coQsiderable 
damage  to  several  towns  in  its  vicinity ;  and 
OQ  the  84th  of  August,  A.D.  79,  occurred  the 
first  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which  over- 
whelmed the  cities  of  Stabis,  Herculaneum, 
and  Pompeii.  It  was  in  this  eruption  that  the 
elder  Pliny  lost  his  life.  Vid.  Pbicnoa.  There 
bave  been  numerous  eruptions  since  that  time, 
which  have  greatly  altered  the  shape  of  the 
mountain.  Its  present  height  is  three  thousand 
two  hundred  feet. 

V£tsba  or  CisTSA  Vktsba.  Vid.  Castbi, 
No.  6. 

Vetbinio,  commanded  the  legions  in  Illyria 
and  Pannonia  at  the  period  (A.D.  350)  when 
Constans  was  treacherously  destroyed  and  bis 
throne  seized  by  Magnentius.  Vetranio  was 
^  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  troops ;  but  at  the 
end  of  ten  months  he  resigned  his  pretensions 
in  favor  of  Constantius,  by  whom  he  was  treat- 
ed with  great  kindness,  and  permitted  to  retire 
to  Prusa,  in  Bithynia,  where  he  passed  the  re- 
maining six  years  of  his  life. 

VettIus,  L.,  a  Roman  eqaea,  in  the  pay  of 
Cicero  in  B.C.  63,  to  whom  he  save  some  val- 
uable information  respecting  the  CatUinarian 
conspiracy.  He  again  appears  in  69  as  an  in- 
former. In  that  year  he  accused  Curio,  Cicero, 
L.  Lucullus,  and  many  other  distinguished  men, 
of  having  formed  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate 
Pompcy.  This  conspiracy  was  a  sheer  inven- 
tion for  the  puipose  of  injuring  Cicero,  Curio, 
and  others ;  but  there  is  difficulty  in  determin- 
ing who  were  the  inventors  of  it.  Cicero  re- 
garded it  as  the  work  of  Gassar,  who  used  the 
tribune  Vatinius  as  his  instrument.  At  a  later 
period,  when  Cicero  had  returned  from  exile, 
and  feared  to  provoke  the  triumvir,  he  threw 
the  whole  blame  upon  Vatinius.  Vettius  gave 
eTidenoe  Arat  before  the  senate,  and  on  the 
next  day  before  the  assonbly  of  the  people ; 
but  his  statements  were  regarded  with  great 
suspicion,  and  on  the  following  morning  he  was 
found  strangled  in  prison,  to  which  the  senate 
had  sent  him.  It  was  given  out  that  he  had 
committed  suicide ;  but  the  marks  of  violence 
were  visible  on  his  Iwdy,  and  Cicero  at  a  later 
time  charged  Tatinius  with  the  murder. 

VettIbs  Scato.    Vid,  Scato. 

Vbttomeb  or  VacrdKBs,  a  people  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Lusitania,  east  of  the  Lusitani  and  west 
of  the  Carpetani,  extending  fram  the  Durius  to 
tbo  Tagus. 


VstplonIi,  VKTDi.fiiirL')i,  or  VsTOLosfi,  as 
ancient  city  of  Etruria,  and  one  of  the  twelve 
cities  ofthe  Etruscan  confederation.  From  this 
city  the  Romans  are  said  to  have  borrowed  ths 
insignia  of  their  magistrates — the  fasces,  sella 
curulis,  and  toga  preetexta — as  well  as  the  use  of 
the  brazen  trumpet  in  war.  After  the  time  ofthe 
Roman  kings  we  find  no  further  mention  of  Ve. 
tulonia,  except  in  the  catalogues  of  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy,  both  of  whom  place  it  among  the  in- 
land colonies  of  Etruria.  Pliny  also  states  that 
there  were  hot  fringe  in  its  neighborhood  not 
far  fVom  the  sea,  in  which  fish  were  found,  not- 
withstanding the  warmth  of  the  water.  The 
very  site  of  the  ancient  city  was  supposed  to 
have  been  entirely  lost;  but  it  has  been  dis-. 
covered  within  the  last  few  years  near  a  small 
village  called  Magluino,  between  the  River  Osa 
and  the  Albegna,  and  about  eight  miles  inland. 
It  appears  to  have  had  a  oireoit  of  at  least  foui 
and  a  half  miles. 

Vbtubia.  Gbns,  anciently  called  YbtusIji,  pa- 
trician and  plebeian.  The  Veturii  rarely  occur 
in  the  later  times  of  the  republic,  and  after  B.C. 
306,  when  L.  Veturius  Pbilo  was  consul,  their 
name  disappears  from  the  Fasti.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished families  in  the  gens  bore  the  names 
CiLVTRug,  CicuBiMua,  and  PaiLo. 

VetubIcb  Mahubids  is  said  to  have  been  the 
armorer  who  made  the  eleven  ancilia  exactly 
like  the  one  that  was  sent  from  heaven  in  the 
reign  of  Numa.  His  praises  formed  one  of  the 
chief  subjects  of  the  songs  ofthe  Salii.  Even 
the  ancients  themselves  doubted  in  the  re- 
ality of  his  existence:  Yanro  interpreted  bis 
name  as  equivalent  to  vetut  menona.  Some 
modern  writers  regard  Mamurius  Veturius  as 
an  Etruscan  artist,  because  he  is  said  to  have 
made  a  brazen  image  of  the  god  Vertum- 
nus. 

Vrtus,  ANTisrloa.  1-  Proprastor  in  Further 
Spain  about  B.C.  68,  under  whom  Cesar  served 
as  questor. — 2.  C,  son  of  the  preceding,  ques- 
tor  in  61,  and  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  67,  when 
he  supported  Cicero  in  opposition  to  Clodius. 
In  the  Civil  war  he  espoused  Ceesar's  party, 
and  we  find  him  in  Syria  in  45  fighting  against 
Q.  Ceecilius  Bassus.  In  84  Vetus  carried  on 
war  against  the  Satassi,  and  in  SO  was  cooad 
sufibctus.  He  accompanied  Augustus  to  Spain 
in  25,  and  on  the  illness  of  the  emperor  contin- 
ued the  war  against  the  Cantabri  and  Aatures, 
whom  he  reduced  to  submission. — 3.  C,  son  of 
No.  2,  consul  B.C.  6;  and  as  he  lived  to  see 
both  his  sons  consuls,  he  must  have  been  alive 
at  least  as  late  as  A.D.  28.  He  was  a  friend  of 
Velleiua  Paterculus. — 4.  L.,  grandson  of  No.  3, 
and  consul  with  the  Emperor  Nero,  A.D.  5fi. 
In  68  he  commanded  a  Roman  army  in  Ger- 
many, and  formed  the  project  of  connecting  the 
Moaella  (now  Motelle)  and  the  Arar  (now  Sa- 
me) by  a  canal,  and  thus  forming  a  communi- 
cation between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Northern  Ocean,  as  troops  could  be  conveyed 
down  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone  into  the  Mo- 
selle through  the  canal,  and  down  the  Moselle 
into  the  Rhine,  and  so  into  the  ocean.  Vetui 
put  an  end  to  his  life  in  66,  in  order  to  antici' 
pate  his  sentence  of  death,  which  Nero  had  re 
solved  upon.  Vetus  was  the  &tber-ia-law  (k 
Rubelliub  Plaatus. 
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\iiDUB  (now  Oder),  a  river  of  Gtrmany,  fall- 
tng  into  the  Baltic. 

VibIus  Paitsa.    Vid.  Pansa. 

VlBIUB  SeQOESTER.      Vid.  SsQUEaTEIt. 

ViBo  (Vibonensia  :  now  BiooTia),  the  Roman 
form  of  the  Greek  town  HipponIuh  ('In-Truvtoi' : 
Iviruvianis),  sitaated  od  the  Bouib  western  coast 
of  Brattiam,  and  on  a  gulf  called  after  it  Simcb 
ViBoNiNBiB  or  IIiPFONiATEB.  Tt  19  BBid  to  have 
been  founiJetl  by  the  Locri  Epizephyrii ;  but  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  elder  Dionysius,  who  trans- 
planted its  inhabitants  to  Syracuse.  It  was  aft- 
erward restored  ;  and  at  a  later  time  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Bnittii,  together  with  the  other 
Greek  cities  on  this  coast.  It  was  taken  from 
tbs  Bnittii  by  the  Romans,  who  colonized  it 
B.C.  194,  and  called  it  Vibo  VALtirriA.  Cicero 
speaks  of  It  as  a  municipium ;  and  in  the  time 
of  Augustus  it  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
cities  in  the  south  of  Italy. 

ViBnLANUB,  the  name  of  the  most  ancient 
family  of  the  Fabia  Gsms.  It  was  so  powerful 
in  the  eariy  times  of  the  republic  Uiat  three 
brothers  of  the  family  held  the  consulship  fur 
seven  years  in  succession.  B.C.  485-479.  The 
last  person  of  the  gens  who  bore  this  surname 
was  Q.  Fabius  Vibulanus,  consul  412.  This 
Vibulanus  assumed  the  agnomen  of  Ambustus ; 
and  his  descendants  dropped  the  name  of  Vibu- 
iaous  and  took  that  of  Ambustus  in  its  jdace. 
In  the  same  way  Ambustus  was  after  a  time 
BDpplanted  by  that  of  Maximus. — I.  Q.  Fabidb 
Vibulahub,  consul  486,  when  he  carried  on  war 
with  success  against  the  Volsci  and  ^Gqui,  and 
consul  a  second  time  in  4S2.  In  480  he  fought 
under  his  brother  Marcus  (No.  3)  against  the 
Etruscans,  and  was  killed  in  battle.  —  2.  K., 
brother  of  the  preceding,  was  quaestor  parricidii 
in  486,  and  along  with  bis  colleague  L.  Valerius 
accused  Sp.  Cassins  TiscellinQs,  who  was,  in 
consequence,  condemned  by  the  votes  of  the 
populus.  He  was  consul  in  464,  when  he  took 
an  active  part  in  opposing  the  agrarian  law, 
which  the  tribunes  of  the  people  attempted  to 
bring  forward.  In  461  he  was  consul  a  second 
time,  and  in  479  a  third  time,  when  be  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  plebeians,  to  whom  he  bad  be- 
come reconciled.  As  his  propositions  were  re- 
jected with  scorn  by  the  patricians,  he  and  his 
house  resolved  to  quit  Rome  altogether,  where 
they  were  regarded  as  apostates  t:y  their  own 
order.  They  determined  to  found  a  settlement 
on  the  banln  of  the  Cremera,  a  small  stream 
that  falls  into  the  Tiber  a  few  miles  above  Rome. 
According  to  the  legend,  the  consul  Kceso  went 
before  the  senate,  and  said  that  the  Fabii  were 
willing  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Veientes 
alone  and  at  their  own  cost.  Their  offer  was 
joyfully  accepted,  for  the  patricians  were  glad 
to  see  the.^  expose  themselves  voluntarily  to 
such  dangers.  On  the  day  after  K«so  had 
made  the  proposal  to  the  lenate,  three  hundred 
and  six  Fabii,  all  patricians  of  one  gens,  assem- 
bled on  the  Quirinal  at  the  house  of  Ksso,  and 
from  thence  marched  with  the  consul  at  their 
head  through  the  Carmental  gate.  They  pro- 
ceeded straight  to  the  banks  of  the  Cremera, 
where  they  erected  a  fortress.  Here  they  took 
Dp  their  abode  along  with  their  fkmiltes  and 
clieDts,  and  fbr  two  years  continued  to  devas- 
Ute  the  territory  of  Veil  They  were  at  length 
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destroyed  by  the  Veientes  in  477.  Ovid  saj>s 
that  the  Fabii  perished  un  the  Ides  of  Februarr , 
but  all  other  authorities  state  that  they  wert 
destroyed  on  the  day  on  which  the  Romans 
were  subsequently  conquered  by  the  Gauls  at 
the  Allia,  that  is,  on  the  isih  before  the  Kal- 
ends of  Sextilis,  June  the  17th.  The  whole 
Fabia  gens  perished  at  the  Cremera  with  the 
exception  of  one  individual,  the  son  of  IMarcuaL 
from  whom  all  the  later  Fabii  were  desceodeo. 
— 3.  M.,  brother  of  the  two  preceding,  was  con- 
sul 483,  and  a  second  time  480.  In  the  latter 
year  he  gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Etrus- 
cans, in  which,  however,  his  colleague  the  ccw- 
Bul  Cincinnatus  and  his  brother  Q.  Fabius  were 
killed. — 1.  Q.,  son  of  No.  3,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  only  one  of  the  Fabii  who  survived  the  de- 
struction of  his  gens  at  the  Cremera,  but  he 
could  not  have  been  left  behind  at  Rome  on  ac- 
count of  his  youth,  as  the  legend  relates,  since 
he  was  consul  ten  years  afterward.  He  was 
consul  467,  a  second  time  in  465,  and  a  third 
time  in  469.  Fabius  was  a  member  of  the  sec- 
ond decemvirate  (450),  and  went  into  exile  ob 
the  deposition  of  the  decemvirs. 

ViBtTLLlus  RupuB,  L.,  a  senator  and  a  fnend 
of  Pompey,  who  made  him  praefectus  fabrtm 
in  the  Civil  war.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  Cv- 
sar  at  Corfinium  (49),  and  a  second  time  in 
Spain  later  in  the  year.  When  Cesar  landed 
in  Greece  in  48,  he  dispatched  VibuUius  to  Pom- 
pey  with  offers  of  peace.  Vibullius  made  the 
greatest  haste  to  reach  Pompey,  in  order  to  give 
him  the  earliest  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of 
his  enemy  in  Greece. 

VicentTa  or  VicbtIa,  less  correctly  Viwce^ 
tU  (Vicentinus :  now  Viettua),  a  town  in  Vece- 
tia,  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and  a  Roman  idubi- 
cipium  on  the  River  Togisonus. 

Victor,  Sex.  AoB£i.It>fl,  8  Latin  writer,  floar- 
ished  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  under 
the  Emperor  Constantius  and  his  saccessors 
He  was  born  of  humble  parents,  hot  rose  to  dis 
linction  by  his  zeal  in  the  coltivation  of  litera- 
ture.   Having  attracted  the  attention  of  Julian 
when  at  Sirminm,  he  was  an>ointed  hj  that 
prince  governor  of  one  division  of  Pannon^ 
At  a  subsequent  period,  he  was  elevated 
Theodosios  to  the  high  office  of  city  prefect, 
and  he  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Sex-  Aure- 
lius  Victor  who  was  consul  along  with  Valea- 
tinian  in  A.D.  373.  The  following  works,  whkb 
present  in  a  very  compressed  form  a  raotint:- 
ous  record  of  Roman  affairs,  from  the  fabuK^i 
ages  down  to  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Tbeo- 
dosius,  have  all  been  ascribed  to  this  writer; 
but  the  evidence  upon  which  the  determinat;<-9 
of  authorship  depends  is  very  slender,  aod  :b 
all  probability  the  third  alone  belongs  to  the 
Sex.  Aurelius  Victor  whom  we  bare  noticed 
above :  I.  Origo  Geniia  Romana,  in  twenty- 
three  chapters,  containing  the  annals  of  Ibe  Ro- 
man race,  fVom  Janus  and  Satumus  dowB  u 
the  era  of  Romulits.    It  is  probably  a  produc- 
tion of  some  of  the  later  grammarians,  wb« 
were  desirous  of  prefixing  a  suitable  iotrodt:r 
tion  to  the  series,   2.  De  Viris  illustritu*  f'r'u 
Roma,  in  eighty-six  chapters,  commencing  with 
the  birth  ofRomuIus  and  Remns,  and  conclud 
ing  with  the  death  of  Cleopatra.   3.  De  Cttxarf 
Uu,  io  forty-two  diapters,  exhibiting  short  hw^ 
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iqihies  of  the  emperors  frc[>i  Augastus  to  Con- 
Btantius.  4.  Epitome  de  Cataribus,  in  forty- 
eight  chapters,  commencing  w.th  Augustas  and 
concluding  willi  Theodosias.  These  lives  agree 
for  the  most  part  almost  word  for  word  with  the 
preceding,  but  rariationa  may  here  and  ti>ere 
be  detected.  Moreover,  the  first  series  term- 
inates with  Constantlus,  but  the  second  cornea 
down  as  low  as  Arcadius  and  Hunorius.  The 
I'cst  edition  of  these  four  pieces  is  by  Arotze- 
oius,  Arist.  et  Traj.  Bat.,  1733,  4to. 

ViRToB,  PublIds,  the  name  prefixed  to  an  enu' 
mcration  of  the  principal  buildings  and  monu- 
ments of  ancieat  Rome,  diathbuled  according 
to  the  regions  of  Angastua,  which  has  generally 
been  respected  as  a  worh  of  great  authority  by 
Italian  antiquaries.  The  best  modern  scholars, 
nowever,  are  agreed  that  this  work,  and  a  sim- 
ilar production  ascribed  to  Seztds  Rurus,  can 
not  be  received  in  their  present  state  as  an- 
cient at  all,  but  mast  be  redded  as  mere  pieces 
of  patch- work,  fabricated  not  earlier  than  the 
fifteenth  century. 

VicidsiA,  the  personification  of  victory  among 
the  Romans.  It  is  said  that  Evander,  by  the 
command  of  Minerva,  dedicated  on  Mount  Pal- 
atine a  temi^':  of  Victoria,  the  daughter  of  Pal- 
las. On  the  site  of  this  ancieat  temple  a  new 
one  was  built  by  L.  Postnmios  daring  the  war 
with  the  Samnites,  and  M.  Porcins  Cato  added 
to  it  a  chapel  of  Victoria  Vii^o.  In  later  times 
there  existed  three  or  four  saoctaaries  of  Vic- 
tory at  Rome.  Respecting  the  Greek  goddess 
of  Victory,  vid.  Nice. 

VictobU  or  ViOToaidA,  the  mother  of  Victo- 
rinus,  after  whose  death  she  was  hailed  as  the 
mother  of  camps  (Mater  Catlrorum) ;  and  coins 
were  struck  bearing  her  effigy.  Feeling  une- 
qual to  the  weight  of  empire,  she  transferred 
her  power  first  to  Martus,  and  then  to  Tetricus, 
by  whom  some  say  that  she  was  slain,  while 
others  affirm  that  she  died  a  natursl  death. 

VicTOBiRos.  1.  One  of  Uie  Thirty  Tyrants, 
was  the  third  of  the  usurpers  who  in  snccession 
ruled  Gaul  daring  the  reign  of  Gallienus.  He 
was  assassinated  at  Coloma  Agrippina  by  one  of 
bis  own  officers  in  A.D.  268,  after  reigning  some- 
what more  than  a  year. — 3.  Bishop  of  Pettaw,  on 
the  Drave,  in  Styria,  hence  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  Petamotunnt  or  Pietavien$i*,  flourished 
A.D.  370-890,  and  suffhred  martyrdom  during 
the  persecntion  of  Dioelstian,  probably  in  303. 
He  wrote  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  but 
all  his  works  are  lost. — 8.  C.  Mikios  Viotosi- 
Nua,  sumamed  Afer  from  the  country  of  his 
birrh.  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century  with  so  much  repatatioa  that 
his  statue  was  erected  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan. 
In  bis  old  age  he  professed  Cbristiani^ ;  and 
when  the  edict  of  Jolian,  prohibiting  Christians 
from  giving  instruction  in  polite  literatare,  was 
promalgat^,  Victorinus  chose  to  shut  up  his 
school  rather  than  deny  his  religion.  Besides 
bis  cfHumentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  and  other 
theolo^cal  works,  many  of  which  aru  extant, 
Victormus  wrote,  1.  Cmnrntaiaritu  s.  Bicpotitto 
m  Ciunmu  libnu  d«  hmnikme,  the  best  edition 
«f  which  is  in  the  fifth  Tolume  of  Orelli'a  edi- 
tion of  Cicero.    S.  Ars  Gnmmaliea  ie  Ortko- 

Capbia  el  Ralione  Metrorum,  a  complete  and  vo- 
ninous  treatiso  upon  metres,  in  four  books, 


printed  in  the  GrammalUa  Lalina  Aactorct  j1.> 
tiqui  of  Putachius,  Hannor.,  1605.  [and  in  the 
Scriptorea  Lat.  Rei  Melr.  by  Gaisfurd,  Oxford, 
1837.]  The  fame  enjoyed  by  Victorinus  as  a 
public  inatructtv  does  not  gain  any  accession 
from  his  works.  The  exposition  of  the  De  /s- 
ventione  is  more  difficult  to  comprehend  than 
the  text  which  it  professes  to  explain.  —  4. 
Mazikus  Victobinos.  We  possess  three  short 
tracts:  1.  De  Re  Grammatica;  8.  Pe  Carmine 
Hertnco ;  3.  De  Ratione  Metrorum ;  all  apparent- 
ly the  work  of  the  same  author,  and  usually  a» 
cribed  in  MSS.  to  a  Maximns  Victorinus ;  but 
whether  we  ought  to  oonnder  him  the  same 
with  the  riietorician  who  flourished  under  Con- 
stantlus, or  as  an  independent  personage,  it  is 
impossible  to  decide.  They  were  printed  in  the 
collection  of  Putschius,  Hannov.,  1606,  and  in 
that  of  Lindemann.  Lips.,  1631. 

VioTBix.    VifL  Vbhos. 

[ViDBDs  (now  FMiUf),a  small  stream  of  Gor- 
mania,  between  the  Rhenus  and  the  Amisia.] 

ViDucissKs,  a  tribe  of  the  Armorici  in  Gallia 
Lugdunensis,  south  of  the  modern  Caen. 

ViKKNA  (Viennensis:  now  Ktnne),  the  chief 
town  of  the  Allobroges  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis, 
situated  on  the  Rhone,  south  of  Lugdooum.  It 
wassnbsequentiy8Roinancolony,andawealtby 
and  floQriahing  town.  Under  the  later  emper* 
ors  it  wss  the  capital  of  the  province,  called  aA* 
er  it  Gallia  Viennensia.  The  modem  town  eon< 
tains  several  Roman  remains,  of  which  the  most 
important  is  a  temple,  supposed  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  Augastus,  and  now  converted  into 
a  museum. 

[VicBLLius,  M.,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  who  lived 
with  Panstius.] 

[VioBHWA  (noT?  Viemu),  a  river  of  Gallia, 
rising  in  the  country  of  the  Lemovices,  and 
falling  into  the  Liger  (now 

Vill}d8  Anmalis.    Vid.  Annilii. 

VihimIus.    Vid.  Roka. 

ViHCBKTius,  snrnamed  LisinBHsia,  from  the 
monastery  in  the  island  of  Lerios,  where  he  of- 
fidated  as  a  presbyter.  He  was  by  birth  a  na- 
tive of  Gaul,  and  died  in  the  reign  of  Uteodo- 
sius  and  Valeotinian,  about  A.l).  4EM).  His 
fame  rests  upon  a  treatise  sgainst  heretics, 
composed  in  ^i.  It  commonly  bears  the  title 
Commonttortufli  pro  CtUkolica  jSdct  wtimtitate  et 
umptrritat*  aiurmi*  fr^tma*  midumi  nartiteo 
ram  nonttoeg.  The  standard  edition  is  that  of 
BaluziuB,  8ro,  Paris,  1663,  1669,  1684. 

VmoALuii,  a  town  of  the  Cavares  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  situated  at  the  confiuence  of  the 
Sulgas  and  the  Rhone. 

ViHDiLfciA,  a  Roman  province  south  of  the 
Danube,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Danube 
which,  separated  it  from  Germany,  on  the  we»* 
by  the  territory  of  the  Helvetii  in  Gaul,  on  the 
south  by  Rntia,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Rirei 
CEnus  (now  Itm),  whicn  separated  it  from  Nor- 
icum,  thus  corresponding  to  the  northeantera 
part  of  Switzerland,  the  southeast  of  Baden, 
the  south  of  Wtirtemberg  and  Bavaria,  and  the 
northern  part  of  the  Tyrol.  It  was  originally 
part  of  tbeprovinee  of  Ratu,  and  was  con- 
quered liberina  in  the  Teign  of  Augustas. 
At  a  later  time  Rvtia  was  divided  into  twa 
provinces,  Ratia  Prima  and  Raiia  Seemia, 
the  latter  of  which  names  was  gradually  sup- 
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plaitted  bj  that  of  Vindelicta.  It  was  drained 
by  the  tributaries  of  the  Danube,  of  which  the 
most  imponant  were  the  Ijicias  or  Licus  (now 
Lech),  with  its  tributary  the  Viado,  Viada,  or 
Virdo  (now  Wertmch),lhe  l8arus(D0Wlrar),  and 
(Enua  (nnw  Inn).  Tlie  eastern  part  of  the  I^- 
ens  Brigantinufl  (now  Lake  of  Cmttanee)  also 
belonged  to  Vtndelicia.  The  greater  part  of 
Vindelic  a  was  a  plain,  but  the  southern  portion 
was  occupied  by  the  nortberti  slopes  of  the  Alpes 
Rceticse.  It  derived  its  name  from  its  chief  in- 
habitants, the  VindslIci,  a  warlike  people  dwell- 
ing in  the  sooth  of  the  country.  Their  name  ia 
said  10  have  been  formed  from  the  two  riTera 
VtDdo  and  Ltcus ;  but  it  is  more  likely  connect* 
ed  with  the  Celtic  word  Vind,  which  is  fonnd  in 
the  names  Kinrfobona,  Vitufomagus,  Finilonis- 
sa,  &c.  The  Vindelici  were  a  Celtic  people, 
and  were  closely  connected  with  the  Rnti,  with 
whom  they  are  frequently  spoken  of  by  tlie  an- 
eieot  writers,  and  along  with  whom  they  were 
sQbdued  by  Tiberius,  at  is  mentioned  aboTe. 
The  other  tribes  in  Yindelicia  were  the  Brigan' 
tii  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  the  Licatii  or  Li- 
cates  on  the  Lech,  and  the  Breuni  in  the  north 
of  Tyrol,  on  the  Brenner.  The  chief  town  in 
the  proTince  was  Augasta  Vindelicorum  (now 
AvgabuTg),  at  the  confluence  of  Vindo  and  the 
Licus,  v^ich  was  made  a  Roman  colony  A.D. 
14,  and  was  the  residence  of  the  governor  of 
the  proTince.  Thia  town,  togeUier  with  the 
other  towDa  of  Vindelicia,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Alemanni  in  the  fourth  century,  and  from 
this  time  the  population  of  the  country  appears 
to  have  been  entirely  Germanized. 

ViNDiz,  C.  JulIss,  proprctor  of  Gallia  Cel- 
tica  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  was  the  first  of  the 
Roman  govemora  who  diaowned  the  anthori^ 
of  Nero  (A.D.  68).  He  did  not,  however,  as- 
pire to  the  empire  himself,  but  offered  it  to  Gal- 
ba.  Virgtniua  Rufus,  the  governor  of  Upper 
Germany,  marched  with  Un  army  against  Vin- 
dez.  The  two  generala  had  a  conference  be- 
fore Teaontio  (now  Btiangm),  in  which  they 
appear  to  have  come  to  aome  agreement ;  but 
•8  vindez  was  going  to  enter  the  town,  he  was 
attacked  by  the  aoldierB  of  Virginias,  and  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life. 

[ViHDiciANus,  an  eminent  physician  in  the 
time  of  Valentinian,  A.D.  364-375:  there  are 
extant  a  letter  addreaaed  by  him  to  the  em- 
peror, and  a  poem  on  the  medical  art  usually 
ascrilied  to  him,  tbonrii  others  assign  it  to  Mar- 
eellus  Empiricua.  The  poem  is  appended  to 
several  editions  of  Celsus,  and  is  contained  also 
in  Bunnann'a  Poeta  LtUini  Minoret-I 

VindIcIds,  a  slave,  who  is  said  to  have  given 
information  to  the  consuls  of  the  conspiracy 
which  was  formed  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Taiqnins,  and  who  was  rewarded  in  conae- 
quenoe  with  liberty  and  the  Roman  flnnohiae. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  firat  slave  manu- 
mitted by  the  Viniicta,  the  name  of  which  was 
derived  by  aome  persona  from  that  of  the  slave ; 
but  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  ont  the  ababrdity 
of  thia  etymolonr. 

Tiiniiu.    VvL  Ya  iroiLt. 

TiitdIus  (now  BtlU  JmW),  one  of  the  isl- 
•nds  of  the  Teneti,  off  the  northwestern  coast 
of  Gaol 

ViKDlDs  or  Vtaiilai,  a  af  jntain  in  the  itorth- 
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west  of  Hisparia  Tarraconenuis,  forming  tbe 
boundary  between  the  Cantabri  and  Astores. 

ViNDOBON^(now  Fienna,  English :  Wien,  Ger- 
man), a  town  in  Paononia,  on  the  Danube,  was 
originally  a  Celtic  place,  and  aubaeqnenily  a 
Roman  municipium.  Under  the  Romans  it  t.e 
came  a  town  of  importance  ;  it  was  the  chief 
station  of  the  Roman  fleet  on  the  Danube,  ana 
the  head  quarters  of  a  Roman  legion.  It  was 
taken  and  plundered  by  Attila,  but  continued  lu 
be  a  flourishing  town  under  the  Lombarda.  It 
was  here  that  the  Emperar  M.  Aureliiu  died, 

A.  D.  180. 

TncooMissA^  (now  Winiiaek),  a  town  ia  Galtia 
Belgiea,  on  the  triangular  tongue  of  land  be- 
tween the  Aar  and  Reuas,  was  an  important 
Roman  fortress  in  the  country  of  the  Helretii. 
Several  Roman  remains  have  been  discovered 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  ;  and  the  fona- 
dations  of  walla,  the  traces  of  an  amphitheatre, 
and  a  aubterraneen  aqueduct  are  still  to  be 
aeen. 

[VmiciANDs,  M.  Calius,  tribnoe  of  tbeplebB 

B.  C.  63,  exerted  himself  to  raise  Pompey  to 
the  dictatorship,  and  was,  in  consequence,  de- 
feated when  he  became  a  candidate  fur  the  ro- 
rule  ffidileahip  in  B.C.  61.  In  the  Civil  war  be 
eapoosed  the  caoae  of  Ciesar,  who  left  him  ia 
Pontus  with  two  legions  after  the  conquest  nt 
Pbarnaces  in  B.C.  48.] 

[ViKiGiuB  or  ViEfscius.   1.  L.,  tribaneof  the 
plebs  B.C.  61,  pot  his  veto  on  a  senatuscon- 
suttum,  directed  against  Ceesar :  perhaps  the 
same  Vinicius  as  the  ono  who  was  consal  snf>  | 
fectus  in  B.C.  93.-3.  M.,  born  at  Gales,  in  Cam-  I 
pania,  was  consul  with  C.  Cassius  Longinos  ia 
A.D.  80,  in  which  year  Paterenlna  dedicated  bia 
woric  to  him.    Vid.  PiTaaouLVa.   Tn  A-D.  3S 
Tiberius  gave  Julia  Livilta,  daughter  of  Ger- 
manicua,  in  marriage  to  Vinicius ;  he  was  con- 
sul a  aecond  time  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  A-D. 
45 ;  thouffh  in  the  following  year  he  was  put  to 
death  by  Messalina,  to  whom  he  had  become 
an  object  of  suapicion,  and  wboae  advances  he  | 
had  repulsed.] 

ViNlua,  T.,  consul  in  A.D.  69  with  tbe  Em- 
peror Galba,  and  one  of  the  chief  advisns  of 
the  latter  during  his  brief  reign.  He  recom- 
mended Galba  to  choose  Otbo  as  his  mcceaaat. 
but  he  was,  notwithstanding,  killed  by  Otbo'a 
addiera  after  the  death  of  Galba. 

VipsIhI*  AoaippIiTA.  1.  Daughter  of  M.  Yip- 
sanius  Agrippa  by  bis  first  wife  Pomponia,  the  ! 
daughter  of  T.  Pomponius  Atticus,  the  friend  of  ' 
Cicero.    Auguatoa  gave  her  in  marriage  to  b:< 
step-son  Tiberius,  by  whom  ehe  was  much  be- 
loved ;  hot  after  ahe  had  borne  him  a  son,  Dm- 
sus,  Tiberius  was  compelled  to  divorce  her  hv 
the  command  of  the  emperor,  in  order  to  mam 
Jnlia,  tbe  daughter  of  the  latter.  Vipsania  aft- 
erward married  Aainins  Oallua.   She  died  la 
A.D.  20.— 2.  Daughter  of  M.  Vipaanius  Agrippi  i 
by  his  second  wife  Julia,  better  known  by  the  ! 
name  of  Agrippina.    Vid.  Aorippina. 

VipaiNios  Aokippa,  M.    Vid.  Aokippa. 

ViaaioB,  a  Latin  divinity  worshipped  atoaj 
with  Diana  in  the  grove  at  Arieia,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Alban  Mount  He  ia  aaid  to  ha^  been 
the  same  as  Hippolytua,  who  was  restored  tc 
life  by  jEsculapius  at  the  request  of  Diana.  He 
was  placed  by  tbia  goddess  under  the  care  of  tha 
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■jrmph  Aricia,  and  received  the  oame  of  Virbtna. 
By  tbis  nymph  he  became  the  father  of  a  boo, 
who  waa  also  called  Virbiai,  aod  vhom  his 
motlier  seat  to  the  asaistaoce  of  Tornus  against 

VlKDO.     Vid.  ViNDSUCIA. 

[VtRoiLiANDs,  Q.  Fabidb,  the  legatus  of  Ap- 
pim  Claodius  Pulcber  in  Cillcia  in  B.C.  61.  He 
espoused  the  cause  of  Pompey  oa  the  breaking 
fMi  of  the  Civil  wir  in  B.C.  49.] 

ViboIlIus  or  VsitolLlns  Mabo,  P.,  the  Rnnan 
poet,  was  barn  on  the  15th  of  October,  B.C.  70, 
at  Andes  (now  Pietola),  a  SDiall  village  near 
Mantua,  in  Cisalpine  GauL  Virgil's  fattier  prob- 
ably bad  a  small  estate  which  he  cultivated : 
his  mother's  name  was  Maia.  He  was  educa- 
ted at  Cremona  and  Mediolanum  (now  Milan), 
and  he  took  the  toga  virilis  at  Cremona  on  the 
day  OD  which  he  commenced  his  sixteentli  year, 
in  65.  It  is  said  that  he  aabseqaently  stadied 
at  Neapoiis  (now  NapUw),  under  Partlienius,  a 
native  of  Bithynia,  from  whom  he  learned 
Greek.  He  was  also  instructed  by  Syron,  an 
Epicurean,  and  probably  at  Rome.  Virgil's 
writings  prove  that  he  received  a  learned  edu- 
cation, and  traces  of  Epicurean  opinions  are 
apparent  in  them.  The  health  of  Virgil  was 
always  feeble,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  his 
attempting  to  rise  by  those  means  by  which  a 
Roman  gained  distinction,  oratory  and  the  prac- 
tice of  arms.  Alter  completing  his  education, 
Virgil  appears  to  have  retired  to  bis  paternal 
farm,  and  here  he  may  have  written  some  of 
ihe  smsll  pieces  which  are  attriboted  to  him,  the 

.  Culez,  Cirt«,  Morelum,  and  others.  After  the 
battle  of  Pbilippi  (43)  Octavianus  assigned  to 
his  soldiers  lands  in  various  parts  of  Italy  ;  and 
the  neighborhood  of  Cremona  and  Mantua  waa 
one  of  the  districts  in  which  the  soldiers  were 
planted,  and  from  which  the  former  possessors 
were  dislodged.  Vi^  was  thua  deprived  of 
hia  property-  It  is  said  that  it  waa  aeized  1^  a 
veteran  named  Claudios  or  Clodiiis,  and  tbM 
A^niua  Pollio,  who  was  then  governor  of  Gallia 
Transpadana,  advised  Virgil  to  apply  to  Octa- 
vianus at  Rome  for  the  restitution  of  his  land, 
and  Octavianus  granted  his  request.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  Virgil  wrote  the  Eclogue  which  standa 
firat  in  our  edltiona  to  oommemorate  hia  gratis 
tude  to  Octavianus.   Tirgil  became  acquamted 

•  with  Miecenas  before  Horace  was,  and  Horace 
{Sat.,  1, 6,  and  G,&&,  &c.)  was  introduced  to  Ms- 
cenaa  by  Virgil.  Whether  this  introduction  was 
ia  41  or  a  little  later,  is  uncertain  ;  but  we  may 
perhaps  conclude,  from  the  name  of  Mecenas  not 
bein^  mentioned  in  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  that 
be  himself  Was  not  on  those  intimate  terms  with 
Maecenas  which  ripened  into  friendship  until 
after  they  were  written.  Horace,  in  one  of  his 
Satires  {Sat.,  i.,  b),  in  which  he  describes  the 
journey  from  Rome  to  Brundisium,  mentions 
Virgil  as  one  of  the  party,  and  in  language 
which  shows  that  they  were  then  in  the  Closest 
intimacy.  The  most  finiahed  work  of -Virgil, 
bis  Geergiea,  an  agricultural  poem,  was  under- 
taken at  the  suggestion  of  Maecenas  {Georf., 
at,  41).  The  concluding  linea  of  the  Georgica 
were  written  at  Naples  {Oeorg.,  iv.,  559],  and 
the  poein  was  completed  after  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium,  B.C.  31,  wlr  ''.o  Octavianus  was  in  the  East 
Compare  Georg.,  iv.,  S60,  and  ii.,  171.)  His 


Eclogues  had  all  been  completed,  and  probabij 
before  the  Georgica  were  begun  (Gorg.,  iv., 
666).  The  epic  poem  of  Virgil,  the  JSnail,  was 
probably  lung  contemitlated  by  the  poet.  While 
Augustus  was  in  Spain  (27),  he  wrote  to  Virgil 
to  express  his  wish  to  have  some  monument  uf 
his  poetical  talent.  Virgil  appears  to  have  com- 
menced the  ^neid  about  this  time.  In  23  died 
Marcellus,  the  son  of  Octavia,  Cssar's  sister,  by 
her  first  husband  ;  and  as  Virgil  lost  no  oppot  • 
tunity  of  gratifying  his  patron,  he  introduced 
into  his  sixth  hook  of  the  .£neid  (683)  the  well- 
known  alluaion  to  the  virtues  of  this  youth,  who 
was  cut  ofi'by  a  premature  death.  Octavia  is 
said  to  have  been  present  wfaen  the  poet  was 
reciting  this  allusion  to  her  son,  snd  to  have 
fainted  from  her  emotions.  She  rewarded  the 
poet  munificently  for  hia  excusable  flattery.  As 
Marcelloa  did  not  die  till  2S,  these  lines  were 
of  conrse  written  after  his  death,  hut  that  does 
not  prove  that  the  whole  of  the  sixth  hook  wab 
written  so  late.  A  passage  in  the  seventh  btiok 
(606)  appears  to  allude  to  Augustus  receiving 
back  the  Parthian  atandards,  which  event  be- 
longs to  20.  When  Augustus  was  returning 
from  Samoa,  where  he  had  spent  the  winter  of 
30,  be  met  Virgil  at  Athens.  The  poet,  it  is 
said,  bad  intended  to  make  a  tour  of  Greece, 
but  he  accompanied  the  emperor  to  Megara  and 
thence  to  Italy.  His  health,  which  had  been 
long  declining,  was  now  completely  broken,  and 
he  died  aoon  after  his  arrival  at  Brundisium  on 
the  twenty-necond  of  September,  19,  not  having 
quite  comi^eted  bi«  filly-first  year.  His  re* 
mains  were  tnasferred  to  Naples*  which  had 
been  hia  ftvorite  residence,  and  [daced  on  the 
road  from  Naples  to  Puteoli  [now  Pozzuidi), 
where  a  monument  is  still  shown,  supposed  to 
be  the  tomb  of  the  poet.  The  inscription  said 
to  have  been  plaoed  on  the  tomb, 

"  HoBtu  nw  psmlli  Calabri  ntpone,  tenet  mno 
FMnbenopD.  Cedil  pSKtu,  ran,  daeea,' 

we  can  not  suppose  to  have  been  written  by  the 
poet.  Virgil  named,  as  heredes  in  his  testa- 
ment, bis  half-brother  Valerius  Proculus,  tc 
whom  be  leA  one  half  of  his  property,  and  alsc 
Augustus,  Hcceoas,  L.  Varius,and  FlotiusTuc- 
ca.  It  is  said  that  in  bis  last  illness  be  wiahcd 
to  burn  tbe  ^neid,  to  which  he  bad  not  given 
the  finishing  touches,  but  his  friends  would  not 
allow  him.  Whatever  he  may  have  wished  to 
be  done  with  the  ^neid,  it  waa  preserved  and 
published  by  his  friends  Varius  and  Tucca.  The 
poet  bad  been  enriched  by  the  liberality  of  his 
patrons,  snd  he  left  behind  him  a  considerable 
property,  and  a  house  on  the  Esqutline  Hill,  neai 
the  garden*  of  Mocenae.  He  used  his  wealth 
liberally,  and  hia  library,  wbtch  was  doubtless  a 
good  one,  was  easy  of  access.  He  used  to  send 
bis  parents  money  everyyear.  His  father,  who 
became  blind,  did  not  die  before  bis  son  hail  at- 
tained a  mature  age.  .  Two  bn'tliera  of  Virgil 
also  died  before  him.  In  hia  fortunes  and  bis 
friends  Virgil  was  a  happy  man.  Munificent 
patronage  gave  him  ample  means  of  enjoyment 
and  of  ^iaure,  and  be  had  the  friendship  of  all 
tbe  most  accomplished  men  of  the  day,  among 
whom  Horace  entertained  a  strong  affection  li>t 
him.    He  was  an  amiable,  good-tempered  man, 

free  from  the  mea  \  passiona  of  envy  and  ieal 
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•oL-y  :  \  »^  iai  bealtb  he  «as  prospcroiu. 
Xii  wli^h  was  estaUished  in  bis  life-time, 
iras  cherishtid  after  bis  deatb,  as  an  iaiieritance 
m  which  ereiy  Roman  bad  ^  share;  and  his 
worlds  became  school-boolcs  even  before  the 
death  of  Augustas,  and  contintieil  such  for  cen- 
tories  afler  The  learned  poems  of  Virgil  soon 
gave  employment  to  commentatora  snd  critics. 
Aulua  Gellius  bas  Domeroas  remarfca  on  Virgil, 
and  Macrobios,  in  bta  Satarnalia,  has  filled  four 
books  (iii.-vi.)  with  his  critical  remarks  on  Vir- 
gil's poems.  One  of  the  most  valuable  com- 
mentaries on  Virgil,  in  which  a  great  amount  of 
curious  and  instructive  matter  has  been  pre- 
tierved,  is  that  of  Servias.  Vid.  Sbrvidb.  Vir- 
gil is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  the  Latlo 
authors,  not  M  much  for  the  form  of  the  ex- 
pression, thougb  that  is  sometimes  ambiguous 
enough,  but  from  the  great  variety  of  knowledge 
that  is  required  to  attain  his  meaning  tn  all  its 
fullness.  Virgil  was  the  great  poet  of  the  Mid- 
•^le  Ages  too.  To  him  Dante  paid  the  homage 
of  his  superior  genius,  and  owned  bim  for  bis 
master  and  his  model.  Among  the  vulgar  he 
bad  tbe  reputation  of  aconjurer,  a  necromancer, 
a  worker  of  miracles  :  it  is  the  fate  of  a  great 
name  to  be  embalmed  in  fable.  The  ten  short 
poems  called  Bucolica  were  tbe  earliest  works 
of  Virgil,  and  probably  all  written  between  41 
and  37.  These  Bucolica  are  not  Bucolica  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  poems  of  Theocritus, 
wbieta  have  thevame  title.  They  have  all  a 
Bucolio  form  and  coloring,  bat  some  of  them 
have  nothing  more.  They  are  also  called  Eclo- 
'  gsB  or  Selections,  but  this  name  may  not  have 
originated  with  tbe  poet.  Their  merit  consists 
in  their  versification,  which  was  smoother  and 
more  polished  than  tbe  hexameters  which  the 
Aomans  liad  j^et  seen,  and  in  many  nataral  and 
simple  touches.  But  as  an  attempt  to  transfer 
the  Syracusan  muse  into  Italy,  they  are  certainly 
a  failnre,  and  we  read  tho  pastorals  of  Theo- 
critus and  of  Virgil  with  a  very  different  degree 
of  pleasnre.  The  fourth  Eclogue,  entitled  Pol- 
lio,  which  may  have  been  written  in  40,  after 
the  peace  of  Brundisium,  has  nothing  of  the 
pastoral  character  about  it.  It  is  allegorical, 
mystical,  half  historical  and  prophetic^,  enig- 
matical— any  thing,  in  fact,  but  Bucolic.  Tbe 
first  Eclogue  is  Bucolic  in  form  and  in  treatment, 
with  an  historical  basis.  The  'second  Eclogue, 
the  Alexis,  is  an  amatory  poem,  with  a  Bucolic 
coloring,  which,  indeed,  is  the  characteristic  of 
all  Virgil's  Eclogues,  whatever  they  may  be  in 
substance.  The  third,  the  fiAh,  the  seventh, 
and  tbe  ninth  are  more  eleariy  modelled  on  the 
form  of  the  poems  of  bis  Sicilian  prototype ;  and 
the  eighth,  tbe  Pharmaceutria,  is  a  direct  imita- 
tion of  the  original  Greek.  The  tenth,  entitled 
Gallus,  perhaps  written  tbe  last  of  all,  is  a  love 
poem,  which,  if  written  in  elegiac  verse,  would 
be  more  appropriately  called  an  elegy  than  a  Bu- 
colic Tbe  Georgica,  or  "  Agricultural  Poem,'* 
in  four  books,  is  a  didactic  poem,  which  Virgil 
dedicated  to  his  patron  Msecenas.  He  treats  of 
the  caltivation  of  the  soil  in  the  first  book,  of 
fruit-trees  in  the  second,  of  horses  and  other 
cattle  in  the  third,  and  of  bees  in  the  fourth, 
[n  this  poem  Virgil  shows  a  great  improve- 
ment both  in  his  taste  and  in  his  versification. 
Keither  in  the  Georgics  nor  elsewhere  baa  Vir- 


gil the  meiit  of  striking  originality  bis  chief 
merit  consists  in  the  akiUfol  handing  of  borrow 
ed  materials.    His  subject,  which  was  tiy  nc 
means  promising,  be  treated  in  a  manner  both 
instructive  and  pleasing ;  for  he  has  given 
many  useful  remarks  on  agriculture,  and  diver- 
sified the  dryness  of  didactic  poetry  by  numer- 
ous allusions  and  apt  embellishments,  and  some 
occasional  digressions  without  wandering  too 
far  from  bis  main  matter.   In  tbe  first  book  he 
enumerates  the  subjects  of  his  poem,  among 
which  is  the  treatment  of  bees  ;  yet  tbe  man- 
agement of  beea  seems  but  meagre  material  fui 
one  fourth  of  the  whole  poem,  and  tbe  author 
accordingly  bad  to  complete  the  fourth  book 
with  matter  somewhat  extraneous— the  kmg 
story  of  Aristttus.   Tbe  Geoivica  ie  the  mosi 
finished  specimen  of  the  Latin  hexameter  whieb 
we  have ;  and  the  rude  vigor  of  Locretins  and 
the  antiquated  rudeness  of  Enntus  are  here  re- 
placed by  a  versification  which  in  its  kind  eaa 
not  be  surpassed.   The  Georgica  are  also  the 
most  original  poer^  of  Virgil,  for  he  fonnd  Utiia 
in  the  Work*  and  Daft  of  Heated  that  eoold 
furnish  him  with  Lints  ftr  the  treatment  of  faia 
subject,  and  we  ere  not  aware  that  there  wa 
any  work  which  he  couM  exactly  follow  as  a 
whole.    For  numerous  single  lines  he  was  in- 
debted to  bis  extensive  reading  of  tbe  Greek 
poeta.    The  JBndd,  or  adventures  of  .£aeas 
after  the  fall  of  Troy,  is  an  epic  poem  00  the 
model  of  the  Homeric  poems.  It  was  ftanded 
upon  an  old  Roman  tradition  ihct  JEneaa  and 
his  Trojans  settled  in  Italy,  and  were  tbe  roaod- 
ers  of  the  Roman  name.   In  the  urst  book  we 
have  the  story  of  .lEneas  being  driven  by  a 
storm  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  beicg  bospi- 
tabty  received  by  Dido,  queen  of  Canhtg^  to 
whom  he  relates  in  the  epiaode  of  tbe  aeeond 
and  third  books  tbe  &I1  of  Troy  and  bis  w^mder- 
ings.    In  the  fonrth  book  tbe  poet  has  elabo- 
rated the  story  of  tbe  attachment  of  Dido  and 
.£neas,  the  departure  of  jEneaa  in  obedie^ice 
to  the  will  of  the  gods,  and  the  suicide  of  the 
Carthaginian  queen.    The  fifth  book  contains 
the  visit  to  Sicily,  and  the  sixth  the  landing  of 
.(Eneas  at  Cnma  in  Italy,  and  his  descent  to  the 
infernal  Tegions,  where  he  sees  bia  father  Ao- 
chisea,  and  haa  a  prophetic  vision  of  tbe  ^oriour 
destinies  of  hia  race  and  of  the  future  heroes  cf 
Rome,    In  the  first  six  books  the  adventarea  of 
Ulysses  in  the  Odyssey  are  the  model,  and  tb^sj 
books  contain  more  variety  of  incident  and  s.t- 
nation  than  those  which  follow.    Tlie  eritioi 
have  dfseovered  an  anachronism  in  the  visit  of 
JEaeaa  to  Cartbase,  which  is  aopposed  not  ta 
have  been  founded  nntil  two  centuries  after  :he 
fall  of  Troy,  but  this  ia  a  matter  which  we  mij 
leave  without  discussion,  or  admit  without  al- 
lowing it  to  be  a  poetical  defect.    The  last  ta 
books,  the  history  of  the  struggles  of  .£iieas  tt 
Italy,  sre  founded  on  the  model  of  the  baUSes 
of  the  Iliad.   Latinus,  the  king  of  the  Latin^ 
offem  the  Trojan  hero  his  daughter  J^Tioia  ia 
marriage,  who  had  been  betrothed  to  Tomaa. 
the  warlike  king  of  the  Rotuli.   Tbe  conteat 
ended  by  the  death  of  Turnus,  who  fells  by  tbs 
hand  of  ^neas.   The  fortunes  of  .£neas  aaw 
hia  final  settlement  in  Italy  are  the  subject  of 
the  iEneid,  but  tbe  glories  of  Rome  SDd  of  the 
Julian  bouse,  to  which  Augtsbts  belonged,  ar« 
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tediractl;  ibe  poet's  theme.  Id  the  first  hotAi 
the  foundation  of  Alba  Longa  is  promised  by 
Jupiter  to  Venus  (JEheid,  i.,  254),  and  the  trans- 
fer  uf  empire  from  Alba  to  Rome;  from  the 
line  of ^neas  will  descend  the  "Trojan  Ce- 
sar," wbuse  empiia  will  only  be  limited  by  the 
ocean,  and  whose  glory  by  the  liearena.  The 
Tuture  rivalry  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  and 
the  oltimate  triumphs  of  Rome  are  predicted. 
The  poems  abound  in  allusions  to  the  history  of 
Rome ;  and  the  aim  of  the  poet  to  confirm  and 
otnbellish  the  popular  tradition  of  the  Trojan 
origin  of  the  Roman  Btate,  and  the  descent  of 
the  Julii  from  Venus,  is  apparent  all  through  the 
poem.  It  is  objected  to  the  ^neid  that  it  has 
not  the  unity  of  constraction  either  of  the  Iliad 
or  of  the  Odyss^,  and  that  it  is  deficient  in  that 
antique  8im[4icity  which  characterizes  these 
two  poems.  .^Eoeas,  the  hero,  is  an  insipid 
kind  of  personage,  and  a  much  superior  interest 
is  excited  by  the  sarage  Mezentius,  and  also  by 
Turnua,  the  unfortunate  rival  of  ^neas.  VirgU 
imitated  other  poets  besides  Homer,  and  be  baa 
occasionally  borrowed  from  them,  especially 
from  Apollonios  of  Rhodes.  If  Virgil's  subject 
was  difficult  to  inTOst  with  interest,  that  is  bis 
apology ;  but  it  can  not  be  denied  that  many 
parts  of  his  poem  are  successfully  elaborated, 
and  that  particalar  scenes  and  incidents  are 
treated  with  trne  poetic  spirit.  The  historical 
coloring  which  perrades  it,  snd  the  great  amount 
of  antiqaarian  learaing  which  be  has  scattered 
through  it,  make  Ihe  j£neid  a  study  for  the  his- 
torian of  Rome.  Virgil's  good  sense  and  taste 
are  always  conspicuous,  and  make  up  for  the 
defect  of  originality.  As  a  whole,  the  .£neid 
leaves  do  strong  impression,  which  arises  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  really  a  national  poem, 
like  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyasey^  the  monumeDt  of 
an  age  of  which  we  have  no  other  literary  mon- 
ument ;  it  is  a  learned  poem,  the  production  of 
an  age  in  which  it  does  not  appear  as  an  em- 
bodiment of  the  national  feeling,  but  as  a  mon- 
ument of  the  talent  and  indnstry  of  an  individ- 
ual. Virgil  has  the  merit  of  being  the  best  of 
the  Roman  epic  poets,  superior  both  to  Ennius 
who  preceded  him,  and  on  whom  he  levied  con- 
tributions, and  to  Lacan,  Silius  Italicus,  and  Va- 
lerius Flaccas,  who  belong  to  a  later  age.  The 
passion  for  rhetorical  display,  which  character- 
izes all  the  literature  of  Rome,  is  much  less 
oS^Qsive  in  Virgil  than  in  those  who  followed 
him  in  the  line  of  epic  poetry.  The  larger  edi- 
tions of  Virgil  contain  some  short  poems,  which 
are  attribated  to  him,  and  may  have  been  among 
his  earlier  works.  Tbe  CtUtx,  or  Ooat,  ia  a  kind 
of  Bucolic  poem,  in  foar  hundred  and  thirteen 
hexameters,  often  very  obscure  ;  the  CiriM,  or 
the  myihua  of  Scytla,  the  daughter  of  Nisus, 
king  of  Megara,  in  five  hundred  and  forty-one 
hexameters,  has  been  attributed  to  Cornelius 
GaUus  and  otheia ;  the  Moretum,  in  one  hundred 
iod  twenty-three  Teraes,  tbe  name  of  a  com- 
pound mess,  is  a  poem  in  hexameters,  on  tba 
daily  labor  of  a  cultivator,  but  it  contains  only 
tbe  description  of  tbe  labors  of  the  first  part  of 
tbe  day,  which  consist  in  preparing  the  More- 
turn  ;  the  Copa,  in  elegiac  verse,  is  an  invita- 
tion by  a  female  tavern-keeper  or  servant  at- 
tached to  a  Caupona,  to  passengers  to  come  in 
and  eigoy  tbemselvea.  There  are  also  fiwrteen 


^ort  pieces  in  various  metres,  classed  under 
the  general  name  of  CataUela.  That  addicaseo 
"  Ad  Venerem"  shows  that  the  writer,  whoever 
he  was,  had  a  talent  for  elegiac  poetry.  Of  the 
numerous  editions  of  Virgil,  the  best  are  by 
Burmann,  Amsterdam,  1746,  4  vols.  4to  ;  by 
Heyne,  1767-1775,  Lips.,  4  vols.  8to,  of  which 
the  fourth  ediiion  contains  important  improve- 
ments by  Wagner,  Lips.,  1830,  5  vols.  8vn , 
and  by  Porbiger,  Lipa.,  I84{t-I846,  3  vols.  Bvc 
(second  edition). 

[ViHoiLius,  C,  pmtor  B.C.  62,  had  Q.  Cicerc 
as  one  of  his  colleagues.  Next  year,  B.C.  61, 
he  governed  Sicily  as  proprKtor,  where  P.  Clo- 
dius  served  under  bim  as  qasstor.  He  was 
still  in  Sicily  in  B.C.  SB,  when  Cicero  was  ban- 
ished, and  refused  to  allow  the  latter  refuge  in 
his  province.  In  the  Civil  war  Virgilius  es- 
poused tbe  cause  of  Pompey,  and  had  the  com- 
mand of  Thapsus,  together  with  a  fleet,  in  B.C. 
46.  After  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  Virgilius  at 
first  refused  to  surrender  the  town,  but  subse- 
qnently,  seeing  resistance  hopeless,  he  surren- 
dered the  place  to  Caninius  Rebilas.] 

ViBoTirii,  daughter  of  L.  Virginias,  a  bravo 
centurion,  was  a  beautiful  and  innocent  girl, 
betrothed  to  L.  Ictlius.  Her  beauty  excited  the 
lust  of  the  decemvir  Appius  Claudius,  who  got 
one  of  his  clients  to  seize  the  damsel  and  claim 
her  as  bis  slave.  The  case  was  brought  before 
the  decemvir  for  decision ;  her  friends  begged 
bun  to  postpone  his  judgment  till  her  fatuer 
ooald  be  fetched  from  tbe  camp,  and  oAbred  to 
give  security  for  tbe  appearance  of  the  maiden. 
Appius,  fearing  a  riot,  agreed  to  let  the  cause 
stand  over  till  tbe  next  day ;  hut  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  he  pronounced  sentence,  assigning 
Virginia  to  his  freedman.  Her  fatber,  who  had 
come  from  tbe  camp,  seeing  that  nil  hope  waa 
gone,  prayed  the  decemvir  to  be  allowed  to 
speak  one  word  to  the  nurse  in  bis  daughter's 
bearing,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  she  was 
really  his  daughter.  The  request  was  gracted ; 
Virginiua  drew  them  both  aside,  and  anatching 
up  a  butcher's  knife  from  one  of  the  stalls, 
plunged  it  in  his  daughter's  breast,  exclaiming, 
**  There  is  do  way  but  this  to  keep  thee  free." 
In  vaia  did  Appius  call  out  to  stop  bim.  The 
crowd  made  way  for  htm ;  and,  holding  bfa 
bloody  knife  on  high,  he  rushed  to  the  gate  of 
the  city,  and  hastened  to  the  Roman  camp. 
The  result  is  known.  Both  camp  and  city  rose 
against  the  decemvirs,  who  were  deprived  of 
their  power,  and  the  old  form  of  government 
waa  rsatored.  L.  TiitlDfas  was  the  first  who 
was  elected  trnmne,  and  he  hastened  to  take 
revenge  upon  his  cruel  enemy.  By  his  orders 
Appius  was  dragged  to  prison  to  await  his  trial, 
and  he  there  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  in  order 
to  avoid  a  more  ignominious  death. 

ViroInU  or  VkboIhIa  Gins,  patrician  and 
plebeian.  The  patrician  Tiiftnii  frequently  filled 
the  highest  honors  of  the  state  during  the  early 
years  of  the  republic.  They  all  bore  the  cog- 
nomen of  TricoMtuM,  but  none  of  tbem  are  of 
sufficient  importance  to  require  a  separate  no 
tice. 

ViHoiNtDa,  L.,  father  of  Virginia,  whose  tragil 
fate  occasioned  tbe  downfall  ef  tho  decemvira 
B.C.  449.    Vid.  ViK0iia4. 

ViBoInlus  Rtrrvs,  oodsuI  A     63.  and  gat 
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vrnor  of  Upper  Germany  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
volt of  Julius  Vindex  in  Gaul  (OS).  The  sol- 
diers of  Virgintus  wished  to  raise  him  to  the 
empire ;  but  he  refused  the  honor,  and  marched 
arainst  V'jidez,  who  perished  before  Vesontio. 
tid.  ViNDix.  After  the  death  'of  Nero,  Vir- 
gioias  supported  the  claims  of  Galba,  and  ac- 
companied him  to  Rome.  After  Otlio'9  death, 
the  soldiers  again  attempted  to  proclaim  Virgtn- 
ms  emperor,  and,  in  consequence  of  his  refusal 
of  the  honor,  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life. 
Virginius  died  in  the  reign  of  Nerra,  in  his  third 
consulship,  A.D.  B7,  at  eighty-three  years  of  age. 
He  was  honored  wiUi  a  public  funeral,  and  hta 
panegyric  was  pronounced  by  the  historian  Tac- 
itus, who  was  then  consul.  The  younger  Pliny, 
of  whom  Virginius  had  been  the  tutor  or  gaard- 
ian,  also  mentions  him  with  praise. 

ViBiATUus,  a  celebrated  Lusitanian,  is  de- 
Bcribed  by  the  Romans  as  originally  a  shepherd 
sr  hnntsman,  and  afterward  a  robber,  or,  as  he 
would  be  called  in  Spain  at  the  present  day,  a 
guerilla  chief.  His  character  is  drawn  Tcry 
FaTorably  by  many  of  the  ancient  writers,  who 
celebrate  his  justice  and  equity,  which  was 
particularly  shown  in  the  fair  division  of  the 
spoils  he  obtained  from  the  enemy.  Viriatbus 
was  one  of  the  Lnsitantans  who  escaped  the 
treaeberoas  and  savags  massacre  of  the  people 
hy  the  proconsul  Gallm  in  B.G.150.  Vid.QAi.ai., 
No.  S.  He  was  destined  to  be  the  avenger  of 
his  coantiy's  wrongs.  He  collected  a  formida- 
ble  force,  and  for  several  successive  years  he 
defeated  one  Roman  army  after  another.  At 
length,  in  140,  the  proconsul  Pabios  Servilianns 
eoDcladed  a  peace  with  Viriatbus  in  order  to 
save  his  army,  which  had  been  inclosed  by  the 
Lusitanians  in  a  moantain  pass,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  their  ancestors  had  been  by  the 
Samnites  at  the  Caudine  Forks.  The  treaty 
was  ratified  by  the  senate ;  but  Servilius  Caepio, 
who  had  succeeded  to  the  command  of  Further 
Spain  in  140,  renewed  the  war,  and  shortly  aft- 
erward procured  the  assaasinatioD  of  Viriathua 
by  bribing  three  of  hia  Aiendt. 

ViRiDOHABDc.  I.  Or  Bbitomabtui,  the  lead- 
er of  the  Gauls,  slain  hyMarcellus.  Ktti.  Mar- 
CKLLDs,  No.  1.— 2.  Or  V1BD0HABUS,  s  chicftain 
of  the  Mini,  whom  Casar  had  raised  from  a 
iow  rank  to  tha  highest  honor,  but  who  after- 
ward joioed  the  Gauls  in  their  great  levolt  in 
B.0. 62. 

[ViaiDovix,  the  chfefttin  of  the  Ufielli,  was 
eonquered  by  Q.  Titarius  Sabinos,  Cssar's  le- 
gatus  in  B.C.  66.] 

ViBTDs,  the  Roman  personification  of  manly 
valor.  She  was  represented  with  a  short  tunic, 
her  right  breast  uncorered,  a  helmet  on  her 
bsad,  a  spear  in  her  left  hand,  a  sword  in  the 
right,  and  standing  with  her  right  foot  on  a  hel- 
met. A  temple  of  Virtue  was  built  by  Marcel- 
Itia  close  to  one  of  Honor.    Vikl.  Hohoi. 

ViaaeLLiHOB,  Sr.  CASsTirt.  Vid.  Casbids, 
No.  1. 

[ViBCDs.  I.  Surnamed  Thurinus,  probably 
from  his  native  place  Tburii  in  Calabria,  a  poet 
and  friend  of  Horace  and  MRcenas,  one  of  the 

Siests  at  the  supper  of  Nasidienusdesoribed  by 
oracT  {Sac,  ii.,  8,  SO).— 2.  Viarcs  Visccs,  a 
Roman  knight,  who,  though  posaeased  of  great 
wealth  and  enjoying  the  favor  of  Augustus,  pre- 
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ferred  remaining  in  the  eqnestriari  order:  be 
was  the  father  of  the  twoVtsci,  who  are  praised 
as  poets,  and  were  on  intimate  terms  with  Hor- 
ace.] 

VisT&LA  (now  TuttUa,  English;  WeiekMel. 
German),  an  important  river  of  Sermany.  form 
ing  the  boundary  between  Germany  and  Sanna 
tia,  rising  in  the  Hercynia  Silva,  and  felling  inia 
the  Mare  Suevicum  or  the  Baltic. 

VnDBoia  (now  Weser),  an  important  river  of 
Germany,  falling  into  the  German  Ocean.  Ptol- 
emy makes  it  nse  in  Mount  Melibaus.  becaaw 
the  Ramans  were  not  acquainted  with  the  suuih- 
ern  course  of  the  Weser  below  Minden. 

VitillIds.  1.  L.,  father  of  the  emperor, 
waa  a  cousummate  flatterer,  and  by  bis  artx 
gained  promotion.  After  being  consul  in  A.D. 
34,  he  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Syria, 
and  had  made  favorable  terms  of  peace  with  At- 
tabaous.  But  all  this  only  excited  Caligola'a 
jealousy,  and  he  sent  for  Vitellius  to-  put  him  to 
death.  The  governor  aaved  himself  by  bis  ab- 
ject humiliation  and  the  gross  flattery  which 
pleased  and  softened  the  savage  tyrant.  He 
paid  the  like  attention  to  Claudius  and  Messa- 
lina,  and  waa  rewarded  by  being  twice  consul 
with  Claudiua,  and  censor. — 2.  L.,  son  of  the 
preceding,  and  brother  of  the  emperor,  was  con- 
sul in  48.  He  was  put  to  death  by  the  party  of 
Vespasian  on  his  brother's  fall. — 3.  A..  Roman 
emperor  from  January  2d  to  December  SSd. 
A.D.  69.  waa  the  aon  of  No.  1.  He  was  consul 
during  the  first  six  months  of  48,  and  liisbruih- 
er  Lucius  during  the  six  following  months.  He 
had  some  knowledge  of  letters  and  some  elo- 
quence. His  vices  made  him  a  favorite  of  Ti- 
berius, Caiua  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero,  who 
loaded  him  with  favora.  People  were  much  sor- 
prised  when  Galba  chose  such  a  man  to  com- 
mand the  legions  in  Lower  Germany,  for  be  bad 
no  military  talent.  His  great  talent  was  eat- 
ing and  drinking.  The  aoTdiers  of  Vitellius  pro- 
claimed him  emperor  at  Cplonia  Agrippioensis 
(now  Colmie)  on  the  2d  of  January,  69.  His 
generals  Fabius  Valcns  and  Caecina  marched 
mto  Italy,  defeated  Otho's  troops  at  the  dectsir? 
battle  of  Bedriacum,  and  thus  secured  for  N'l- 
tellius  the  undisputed  command  of  Italy.  Tbe 
soldiers  of  Otbo,  after  the  death  of  the  laUer, 
took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Vitellius.  Yitellios 
reaebed  Rome  in  July.  He  did  not  disturb  an; 
person  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  had  been  givea 
by  Nero,  Galba,  and  Olho,  nor  did  he  confb- 
cate  any  man's  property.  Though  some  of 
Otho's  adherents  were  put  to  death,  he  let  the 
next  of  kin  take  their  property.  But,  though  he 
showed  moderation  in  this  part  of  his  conduct, 
he  showed  none  in  bis  expenses.  He  was  a 
glutton  and  an  epicure,  and  his  chief  amuse- 
ment was  the  table,  on  which  be  spent  enor 
roons  sums  of  money.  Meantime  Vespasian, 
who  bad  at  first  taken  the  oath  of  altegiaoce  im 
Vitellius,  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Alexan 
drea  on  the  Isl  of  July.  Vespasian  was  speeJ- 
iiy  recognized  by  all  the  East;  and  the  legiona 
of  lUyricum,  under  Antoniua  Primus,  eutere-' 
the  north  of  Italy  and  dectared  fur  Vespasian. 
Vitellius  dispatched  Cecina  with  a  powerful 
force  to  oppose  Primus ;  but  Cecina  was  not 
faithful  to  the  emperor.  Primns  defeated  the 
Vitellians  in  tnu  battles,  and  afterward  took 
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wnA  piDdged  the  cityof  Cremooa.  Primas  then 
marebed  upon  Rome,  and  forced  his  way  into 
the  city,  after  much  fighting.  Vitellius  waa 
actzed  ia  the  palace,  led  Uiroagh  the  streets 
with  erery  circumstance  of  ignominy,  and  drag- 
ged to  the  Gemonise  Scalae,  where  he  was  killed 
with  repeated  hlows.  His  head  was  carried 
about  Rome,  and  his  body  was  dragged  into  the 
Tiber ;  but  it  was  afterward  interred  by  his 
wife  Galeria  Fundana.  A  few  days  before  the 
death  uf  Vitellius,  the  Capitol  had  been  burned 
in  tbe  assault  made  by  bia  soldiers  upon  this 
building,  where  Flavius  Sabinas,  tbe  brother  of 
tbe  Emperor  Vespasian,  bad  taken  reftige. 

[Vrru.  the  mother  of  Fofios  Geminus,  was 
put  to  death  by  Tiberius  in  A.T).  33  because  sbo 
had  lamented  the  execution  of  her  son,  who 
had  been  consul  ia  A.D.  89  ] 

ViTRuvIca  PoLLio,  M-,  tbe  author  of  the  cel- 
ebrated treatise  on  Architecture,  of  whom  we 
know  nothing  except  a  few  Ikots  eontaiaed  in 
scattered  passages  of  his  own  work.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  served  as  a  military  engineer  un- 
der Julius  Ceesar,  in  the  African  war,  B.C.  46, 
and  he  was  broken  down  with  age  when  be 
composed  his  work,  which  is  dedicated  to  the 
Emperor  Augustus.  (The  name  of  the  emper- 
or is  not  mentioned  in  tbe  dedication,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  Augustus.)  Tbe 
object  of  his  work  appears  to  have  had  refer- 
eoee  to  himself  as  well  as  to  his  subject.  He 
professes  his  intention  to  furnish  the  emperor 
with  a  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  the  build- 
ings he  bad  already  erected,  as  well  as  of  those 
which  he  might  afterward  erect ;  which  can 
have  no  meaning,  unless  he  wished  to  protest 
8£aiMt  tbe  style  of  architecture  which  prevail- 
ed ia  tbe  buildings  already  erected.  That  this 
waa  really  his  intention  appears  from  several 
otlier  arguments,  and  especially  from  bis  fre- 
quent references  to  the  unworthy  means  by 
which  architects  obtained  wealth  and  favor, 
with  which  be  contrasts  bis  own  moderation 
and  contentment  in  bis  more  obscure  position. 
In  a  word,  comparatively  nnanecessful  aa  an 
architect,  for  we  have  no  building  of  his  men- 
tioned except  the  basilica  at  Fanu'm,  be  attempt- 
ed to  establish  his  reputation  as  a  writer  upon 
the  theory  of  his  art ;  and  in  this  he  haa  been 
tolerably  successful.  His  work  is  a  valuable 
compendium  of  those  written  by  Dumeroos 
Greek  architects,  whom  he  mentions  chiefly  in 
tbe  preface  to  his  seventh  book,  and  by  some 
Roman  writers  on  architecture.  Its  hhief  de- 
feets  are  ita  brevity,  of  which  Vitruvius  him- 
self boasts,  and  which  he  often  carries  ao  far  as 
to  be  unintelligible,  and  the  obscurity  of  the 
style,  arising  in  part  from  the  natural  difficulty 
of  technicallaneuage,  but  in  part  also  from  the 
author's  want  of  akul  in  writing,  and  sometimes 
from  his  imperfect  comprehension  of  his  Greek 
autliorities-  His  work  is  entitled  De  Archiuc- 
tura  Libri  X.  In  the  Firtt  Book,  after  the  ded- 
ication to  the  emperor,  and  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  science  of  architecture,  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  proper  education  of  an  architect, 
he  treats  of  the  choice  of  a  proper  site  for  a 
city,  the  disposition  of  its  plan,  its  fortifications, 
and  the  several  buildings  within  it.  The  Sec- 
ond Book  is  on  tbe  materials  used  in  building. 
The  Tkiri  and  FoHrtk  Booko  are  devoted  to 


tem]^  and  the  four  orders  of  architecture  mh- 
ployed  in  them,  namely,  *be  Ionic,  Corinthian, 
Doric,  and  Tuscan.  The  Fi/ih  Book  relates  (c 
public  buildings,  tbe  Sixth  to  private  booses, 
and  tbe  Seoauk  to  interior  decorations.  The 
Eighth  is  on  the  subject  of  water ;  the  mode  oi 
finding  it ;  its  diflbrent  kinds  ;  and  the  varioos 
modes  of  conveying  it  for  tlie  sup^y  of  cities. 
The  rfinlh  Bopk  treats  of  various  kinds  of  sun- 
dials and  other  instruments fitr  measuritig  time; 
and  the  Tenth  of  the  machines  used  in  build- 
ing, and  of  military  engines.  Each  book  lias  a 
preface,  upon  some  matter  more  or  less  con* 
neoted  with  the  subject;  and  these  prefacea 
are  tbe  sourae  of  most  of  our  information  about 
the  anthor.  The  beat  editions  of  Vitruvius  are 
those  of  Schneider,  3  vols..  Lips.,  1807,  18W, 
8vo  ;  of  Stratico,  4  vols.,  Udino,  1825-30,  wiib 
plates  and  a  Lexicon  Vitruvianum;  and  oflk<ari< 
ni,  4  vols.,  Kom.,  1836,  fol. 

[Viviflci.    Vid.  BrrnRieia,  No.  2  ] 

VocATss,  apeopie  in  Gallia  Aquitanica,  dwell- 
ing in  the  neigbborhood  of  the  Tarusatea,  Soa- 
siates,  and  Eluaates,  probably  in  the  modem 
Turaan  or  Teurtan. 

VociTins  (now  Bozberg),  a  mountain  in  Gal- 
lia Belgica,  an  eastern  branch  of  the  Jura. 

VocoMine  Saxa.    Vid.  Saxa. 

VocontTi,  a  powerful  and  important  people  ia 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  inhabiting  tlie  southeesteni 
part  of  Dauphine,  and  a  part  of  Provence,  be- 
tween the  Drac  and  the  Durance,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  tbe  Allobrdges,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  Salyes  and  Albjceci.  Their  country  con- 
tained large  and  beautiful  valleys  between  the 
mountains,  in  which  good  wine  was  grown. 
Ttaey  were  allowed  by  the  Romans  to  live  ai- 
der their  own  laws,  and,  though  in  a  Roman 
province,  they  were  the  allies  and  not  tbe  sub 
jecls  of  Rome. 

VoavHUs  or  Vosoiaca  (now  Votget),  a  range 
of  mcsntains  in  Gaul,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Lingonea,  running  parallel  to  the  Rhine,  and 
aeparatmg  its  basin  fVom  that  of  the  Mosetla. 
The  rivers  Sequana  (now  Seiiu),  Arar  (now  Sa- 
dne),  and  the  Mosella  (now  MotelU),  rise  in 
these  mountains. 

VoLANDOif,  a  strong  ibrtresD  in  Armenia  Ma- 
jor, some  days' journey  weat  of  Artaxata,  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus  {Ann.,  xiit.,  39). 

VoLATBHRA  (VolaterTanus ;  now  Volaterra), 
called  by  tbe  Etruscans  Velatbri,  one  of  tbe 
twelve  cities  of  tbe  Etruscan  Confederation, 
was  built  on  a  lofty  bill,  about  eighteen  thou 
sand  Eogtish  feet  above  the  level  of  the  aea 
rising  from  a  deep  valley,  and  precipitous  oi' 
every  side.  The  city  was  about  four  or  five 
miles  in  circuit.  It  was  the  most  northerly  city 
of  tbe  Confederation,  and  possessed  an  extens- 
ive territory.  Its  dominions  extended  eastward 
aa  fhr  as  tbe  territory  of  Arretium,  which  waa 
fifty  miles  distant ;  westward  as  far  as  the  Med- 
iterranean, which  was  more  than  twenty  miles 
off ;  and  southward  at  least  as  far  as  Populonia, 
which  was  either  a  colony  or  an  acquisition  of 
Volaterre.  In  consequence  of  possessing  the 
two  great  ports  of  Luna  and  Populonia,  Vols- 
terree,  though  so  far  inland,  was  reckoned  as  one 
of  the  powerful  maritime  cities  of  Etniria.  Vol- 
Bterm  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  five  eitin 
which,  acting  independently  ol'  tbe  rest  of  Uliw 
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lia,  determined  to  aid  the  Latins  ftgainst  Tar- 
quiniuB  Pnscus :  but  119  name  is  rarely  men- 
tioned in  connection  u-iih  the  Romans,  and  we 
have  no  record  of  its  conquest  by  the  laiter. 
Volaterrc,  like  most  of  tlie  Etruscan  cities, 
espoused  the  Marian  party  against  Sulla;  and 
such  was  the  strength  of  its  furtiGcatiuns,  that 
it  was  nolstill  afier  a  siege  of  two  years  that 
the  city  fell  into  Sulla's  haods.  Cicero  speaks 
of  Volalerrs  as  a  municipium,  and  a  military 
colony  was  founded  in  it  under  the  triumvirate, 
[t  continued  to  be  a  place  of  importance  even 
after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  ;  and  it 
was  for  a  time  the  residence  of  the  Lombard 
kings,  who  fixed  their  court  here  on  wwoust  of 
the  nataral  strength  of  the  aite.  Tlie  modem 
town  covers  but  a  small  portion  of  the  area  oc- 
cupied by  the  ancient  city.  It  contains,  how- 
ever, several  interesting  Etruscan  remains. 
Of  these  the  moat  important,  in  addition  to  the 
ancient  walls,  are  the  family  tomb  of  the  Cm- 
einm,  and  a  doable  gateway*  aearly  tbiity  feet 
deep,  united  by  parallel  walls  of  very  maaaive 
character. 

TolatibrIha  Vada.    Yid.  Vida,  No.  3. 

VoLcs,  a  powerful  Celtic  people  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  divided  into  the  two  tribes  of  the 
Volcn  Tectosages  and  the  Volcw  Arecomici, 
extending  from  the  Pyrenees  and  the  frontiers 
of  Aquitania  along  the  coast  aa  lar  as  the 
Rhone.  They  lived  under  their  own  laws, 
without  being  aubject  to  the  Roman  governor 
of  the  province,  and"  they  also  possessed  the 
Jus  Latii.  The  Tectosages  inhabited  the  west- 
era  part  of  the  country  irom  the  Pyrenees  as 
far  as  Narbo,  and  the  Arecomici  the  eastern 
part  from  Narbo  to  the  Rhone.  The  chief  town 
of  the  Teotosagea  was  Tolosa.  A  portion  of 
tbe  Tectosages  left  their  nttive  eonntry  under 
Brennos,  and  were  one  of  the  three  great  Uibes 
into  which  the  Galatians  in  Asia  Minor  were 
divided.    Vid.  Gilatia. 

VolcatIui  SbdioItub.    Vid.  Seoioitds. 

[VoLCATiOB  ToLLDB,  C,  8  Romsn  officer,  who 
waa  left  by  Cosar  in  chai^  of  Uie  bridge  over 
tbe  Rhine  when  he  was  aetting  ont  on  the  ex- 
pedition against  Ambkirix.] 

VoLci  or  VoLci.  I.  (Volcientes,  pi. :  now 
Vulci),  an  inland  oityof  Etruria,  about  eighteen 
miles  northwest  of  Tarquinii,  was  about  two 
miles  in  circuit,  and  was  situated  upon  a  bill 
of  DO  great  elevation.  Of  the  history  of  this 
city  we  know  nothing.  It  is  only  mentioned  in 
the  catalogues  of  the  geograidien  and  in  tbe 
Fasti  Capitolini,  from  which  we  learn  that  its 
citizens,  in  conjunction  with  the  Volsinienses, 
were  defeated  by  the  consul  Tib.  Coroncanios, 
B.C.  £80.  But  its  extensive  sepulchres,  and 
the  vast  treasures  of  ancient  art  which  they 
contain,  prove  that  Vulci  must  at  one  time  have 
been  a  powerful  and  flourishing  eity.  These 
tomba  were  only  discovered  in  18SB,  and  have 
yielded  a  greater  number  of  works  of  art  than 
have  been  discovered  in  any  other  parts  of 
Etruria.— 3.  (Volcentes,  Volcentani,  pi. :  now 
V<dlo),  a  town  in  Lncania,  thirty-six  miles 
southeast  of  Piestum,  on  th  3  road  to  Buxentnm. 

VoLBBo  PvblIlIui.    VU.  Publiuds. 

rVoLisos.    Vid.  VoLnsuB.] 

voLDOESEs,  the  name  offive  kings  of  Partbia. 
Vtd.  Ar«ack8,  No8.  83,  S7, 99  29,20. 
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rToLscBRB,  a  Rutultan  warrior  in  tbe  a;7iy 
of  Turnua ;  he  encountered  Nisns  and  Barytas 
as  (hey  were  returning  from  their  expedition  to 
the  Rutulian  camp,  loaded  with  booty,  slew  Ea 
ryalus,  and  was  himself  slain  by  Nisus-] 

VoLBci,  an  ancient  peo^de  in  Latium,  but 
originally  distinct  from  tbe  Latins,  dwelt  on 
both  sides  of  the  River  Liris,  and  extended 
down  to  tbe  Tyrrhene  Sea.  Their  language 
was  nearly  allied  to  the  Umbrian.  Tbey  were 
from  an  early  period  engaged  in  almost  uoceas- 
ing  hostilities  with  the  Romans,  and  were  no. 
completely  subdued  by  the  tatter  till  B.C.  33S, 
from  which  time  tbey  disappear  from  bistoiy. 

VolsInIi  oryauiM&CTolsinieiisis :  now  Bel' 
wna),  called  Vblsiica  or  Tblsuiia  by  tbe  Etrus- 
cans, one  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  power- 
ful of  tbe  twelve  cities  of  the  Etruscan  Confed- 
eration, was  situated  on  a  lofty  hill  oo  tbe  oorth- 
eastem  extremity  of  tiie  lake  called  after  it 
Lacub  Volbihibmsib  and  VobsiNiKHua  (now 
Iiago  a  BoUtna}.  Volsinii  is  lint  mentioiied 
in  B.C.  993,  when  its  inhabitants  invaded  tbe 
Roman  territory,  but  were  easily  defeated  by 
the  Romans,  and  were  glad  to  purchase  a  twen- 
ty years'  truce  on  humiliating  terms.  The  Vol- 
siniensea  also  carried  on  war  with  the  Romaas 
in  311,  294,  and  £80,  but  were  on  each  oocasioa 
defeated,  and  in  the  last  of  these  years  appear 
to  have  been  finally  subdued.  On  tbeir  final 
subjugation  their  city  was  razed  to  the  gnwad 
by  the  Romans,  and  its  inhabitants  were  com' 
pelted  to  settle  on  a  less  defensible  site  in  tbe 
plain.  The  new  city,  on  which  stands  tbe  mod- 
ern BoUena,  also  became  a  place  of  importaDcc. 
It  was  tbe  birth-place  of  Sejanus,  the  favorite  of 
Tiberius.  Of  the  ancient  city  there  are  scarcely 
any  zemains.  It  oeeupied  the  summit  of  tbe 
highest  hill,  northeast  of  Bolsena.  above  the  n- 
mains  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre.  From  tbe 
Lacus  Volsinieosis  the  River  Marta  issue* ;  and 
the  lake  contains  two  beautiful  islands. 

[VoLTCHMA,  an  Etrurian  goddess,  at  whose 
temple  on  Mons  Ciminius  (f.  v.)  the  Etrurias 
Confederation  used  to  hold  their  genermi  as- 
semblieB.} 

VoLToaclffs  or  VoltoecIob,  T.,  of  Crotooa, 
one  of  Catiline's  conspirators,  was  sent  by  Lee- 
tnlus  to  accompany  the  ambasaadors  of  the  Al- 
lobroges  to  Catiline.  Arrested  along  with  tbe 
ambassadors  on  the  Mulvian  bridge,  and  brought 
before  tbe  senate  by  Cioero,  Volturcias  turned 
infonner  upon  obtaining  tbe  pfomise  of  paidoB. 

fVoLTtrsirus.   Vtd.  VuLTtrnifUB.] 

VoLniRlA,  wife  of  Coriolanas.  Vid.  Cou»- 
LAinrs. 

YolupIa  or  VoLUFTAB,  tbe  personification  of 
sensual  pleasure  among  the  Romans,  was  hon- 
ored with  a  temple  near  the  porta  Ronaanula. 

[VoLQSBiHis  QoADBATus,  C,  s  tribane  of 
soldiers  under  CsBsar  iu  bis  Gallic  wbib,  ii 
spoken  of  by  tbe  latter  as  a  brave  and  iHntdest 
oflicer,  and  was  therefore  empltr^ed  on  several 
difficult  and  dangeroua  enterprises.  At  a  lat«r 
period  in  the  war  he  waa  prcfectus  equitam  is 
tbe  contest  with  Commius,  king  of  tbe  Atreba- 
tes,  under  Antony,  and  afterward,  as  tribane  of 
the  plebs  in  B.C.  48,  was  one  of  the  aappimen 
of  AiUony.] 

VoLosiivira,  son  of  tbe  Emperor  Treboniaoin 
GalluB,  upon  whom  bia  Atber  coofeired  th«> 
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title  of  Cecsar  in  A.D.  351,  and  of  Augustas  in 
S52.   He  was  slain  ilong  wiib  bis  rather  in 

VoLDslus  ciANue,  L.,  a  jurist,  was  in. the 
eoDsilium  of  Antoninua  Pius,  and  was  one  of  the 
teacliera  of  M.  Aurelius.  Mccian'us  wrote  sev- 
eral works  ;  and  there  are  forty-four  excerpts 
IVom  his  writings  in  the  Di^at.  A  treatise, 
De  A»M  €t  Ponderibut,  is  Bttnbuted  to  him,  but 
there  is  some  doubt  about  the  authorship.  It 
19  edited  by  Booking,  Boon,  1831. 

Vot.o«ns  or  VoLiscs.  [1.  One  of  the  most 
distinguished  chiefs  in  the  array  of  Turnus  ; 
bad  coouDand  of  the  infantry  of  the  Volsci  and 
the  Rntuli.]— X.  The  reputed  aocestn-  of  the 
Valeria  gens,  who  is  said  to  bare  settled  at 
Rome  withTilns  Tatius.  Vid.  Valbru  Gsiia. 

[VoLDz,  the  son  of  Bocchus,  king  of  Maure- 
tania,  sent  by  his  father,  at  the  bead  of  a  large 
body  of  cavalry,  to  meet  Sullo^  atld  escort  him 
to  the  royal  presence.] 

VoMAirirs,  (now  Komono),  a  small  river  in 
FieeDam. 

VowoHBs,  the  name  of  two  kings  of  Parthia. 
Via.  Arsacm,  Nos.  18,  22. 

Vopitcos,  a  Roman  prsenomen,  signified  a 
twin  child  who  was  born  safe,  wUHe  the  other 
twin  died  before  birth.  Like  many  other  an- 
cient Roman  pnenomens,  it  was  afterward  used 
as  a  cognomen. 

Vopiscus,  FlavIds,  a  native  of  Syracase,  and 
one  of  the  six  Scriptoret  HiitoriaAugutta,  flour- 
ished about  A.D.  300.  His  name  is  prefixed  to 
the  biographies  of,  1.  Aurelianus;  2.  Tacitus; 
3.  Floriaous  ;  4.  Probua  ;  6.  The  four  tyrants, 
Firmus,  Satuminua,  Proculus,  and  Bonosus ; 
6.  Caros ;  7.  Numerianas ;  8.  Carinas ;  at  this 
poAnt  he  stops,  deolaring  that  Diootetian,  and 
those  who  follow,  demand  a  more  elevated  style 
of  composition.   For  editions,  vid.  Capitolinui. 

[VoKAHnB,  a  person  mentioned  in  the  Satires 
of  Horace  aa  a  notorious  thief,  said  to  hare  been 
a  freedman  of  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus.] 

Vosoisos.    Vid.  VooBsos. 

VoniiTDa  MoMTAinis.    Kid.  Hohtaiius. 

VobCAiiLB  InsSla.    Vid.  JEoux  Inbulje. 

VoLCANDs,  the  Roman  god  of  fire,  whose 
name  seems  to  be  connected  with  fulgere,  ful- 
gur,  and  fulmen.  His  worship  waa  of  consid- 
erable political  importance  at  Rome,  for  a  tem- 
ple is  said  to  have  been  erected  to  him  close  by 
the  comitium  as  early  aa  the  time  of  Romulus 
and  Ta',iu8,  in  which  the  two  kings  used  to 
meet  and  settle  the  afiaira  of  the  state,  and 
near  which  the  popolar  assembly  was  held. 
Tatiu^  is  reported  to  have  established  the  wor- 
ship of  Vulcan  along  with  that  of  Vesta,  and 
Romulus  to  have  dedicated  to  bim  a  quadriga 
after  his  victory  over  the  Fidenatea,  and  to 
have  set  up  a  statue  of  himself  near  the  tem- 
ple- According  to  others,  the  temple  was  built 
by  Romalns  himself,  iriio  also  planted  near  it 
the  ssered  lotus-tree  which  still  existed  in  the 
days  of  Pliny.  ,  These  circumstances,  and  what 
ia  related  of  the  lotus-tree,  show  that  the  tem- 
ple of  Vulcan,  like  that  of  Veata,  waa  regarded 
as  a  central  point  of  the  whole  state,  and  hence 
it  waa  perhaps  not  witbont  a  meaning  that  the 
tempio  of  Concord  was  subsequently  built  with- 
in the  same  diafarict.  The  moat  aooient  festi- 
Tttl  in  honor  of  Vulcan  aeema  to  have  been  the 


FomScalia  or  Furnatia,  Vulcati  be:ng  the  god 
of  furnaces;  but  his  great  festival  was  caDea 
Vulcanalia,  and  was  celebrated  on  the  S3ii  oi 
August.  The  Roman  poets  (ran8f<'::r  all  the  sto- 
ries which  are  related  of  the  Greek  lieplixstui! 
to  their  own  Vnlcan,  the  two  divinities  having 
in  the  course  of  time  been  completely  idcnti. 
fied.   Respecting  tlie  Greek  divinitj,  vid.  Hs 

PHASTUS. 

VULCI.      Vid.  VoLCI. 

VuLoiBNTEs,  an  Alpine  people  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  whose  chief  towa  was  Apia  Julia 
(now  Apt). 

VuLsiHu.    Va.  VoLsimi. 

Vdlso,  MANiJtra.  1.  L-,  consul  B.C.2S6  with 
M.  Atilius  Regnlos.  He  invaded  Aftica  along 
with  his  colleague.  For  details,  vid.  Rbsvlus, 
No.  3.  Vulso  returned  to  Italy  at  the  fall  of 
the  year  with  half  of  the  army,  and  obtained  the 
honorofa  Iritimph.  In  S50  Vulso  was  consul  a 
second  time  with  T.  AtiJtus  Regulos  Serranus, 
and  with  his  colleague  commenced  the  siege  of 
Lilybeum.— 2.  On.,  eurule  sdile  167,  pretoi 
with  Sicily  aa  his  province  195,  and  consul  189. 
He  was  sent  into  Asia  in  order  to  conclude  the 
peace  which  Scipio  Asiaticus  had  made  with 
AntiocbuB,  and  to  arrange  the  aSairs  of  Asia 
He  attacked  and  conquered  the  Gallogrteci  oi 
Galatians  in  Asia  Minor  without  waiting  for  any 
formal  instructions  from  the  senate.  He  set 
out  on  his  return  to  Italy  ia  188,  but  io  bis 
march  througli  Thrace  he  suffbred  much  from 
the  attacks  of  the  Thiacians,  and  lost  a  coe 
siderable  part  of  the  booty  he  had  obtained  ir 
Asia.  He  reached  Rome  in  187.  His  triumph 
was  a  brilliant  one,  but  his  campaign  in  Asiu 
had  a  peniicious  influence  upon  the  morals  of 
his  countrymen.  He  had  albwed  his  army  ev 
cry  kind  of  license,  and  bis  soldiers  introduced 
into  the  city  the  luxuries  of  the  East. 

[VuLTKiDs  Mena,  an  auctioneer  in  Rome,  s 
freedman  of  the  family  of  the  Vulteii  or  Vulteii 
who  was  leading  a  happy  life  till  Marcius  Phi 
lippua  took  him  under  bis  protection  and  at 
tempted  to  better  his  conditira ;  from  the  ill  ef 
fects  produced  by  this  change  or  elevation,  Hor 
ace  draws  a  lesson  of  instruction.] 

VuLTUR,  a  mountain  dividing  Apulia  and  Lq- 
cania  near  Vennsia,  is  a  branch  of  the  Apen- 
nines. It  ia  celebrated  by  Horace  aa  one  of 
the  haunts  of  hia  youth.  From  it  the  southeas 
wind  was  called  Vulturnus  by  the  Romans. 

[VVLTURCIDB,  T.     Vid,  VOLTDBCIOS.] 

VcLTVBMOit  (now  Cmitd  di  Veititmo),  a  town 
in  Campania,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Vultur- 
nus, was  originally  a  fortress  erected  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  second  Punic  war.  At  a  later  time 
it  was  made  a  colony. 

VcLTiTRiica  (now  Vf^uno),  the  chief  river 
in  Campania,  rising  in  the  Apennines  in  Sam- 
nium,  and  falling  into  the  Tyrrbene  Sea.  Its 
principal  affluents  are  the  Calor  (now  Calart\ 
Tamania  (now  7sflure),  and  Sabatus  (now  Sor 
htto). 

X. 

[Xamthiclbs  (Sav0iK?4c)'  sn  Achnan,  chosen 
general  by  the  Greek  mercenaries  of  Cyrus  in 
the  ^ace  of  his  conntrjrnun  Socrates,  when  the 
latter  bad  been  tivacbennwiy  seized  Tias» 
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pnernes,B.C.-101,alongwitli  Clearcbus.  When 
the  arni>  reached  Cotyora,  Xantbicles  was  one 
of  thosR  fined  fur  a  deficiency  in  the  CBfgoes  of 
the  ships  which  had  brought  the  soldiers  from 
Trapezus,  and  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
miesioners.] 

Xanthippe  {Savdinnji),  wife  of  Socrctes,  said 
to  be  a  wtimin  of  a  peevish  ana  quarrelsome 
^ispasitioii. 

Xanthippi's  (Eiti^urTTOf ).  1.  Son  ofAriphron 
and  father  of  Pericles.  In  B.C.  490,  be  im- 
peached MiUiades  on  his  return  from  his  un- 
successful expedition  against  the  island  of  Fa- 
ros. He  succeeded  Themiatocles  as  command- 
er of  the  Atlienian  fleet  in  479,  and  commanded 
the  Athenians  at  the  docisire  battle  of  Mycale. 
— 3,  The  elder  of  the  two  legitimate  sons  of 
Pericles,  Paralus  being  the  younger.  For  de- 
tails, VI j.  Paralos.  —  3.  The  Lacedseroonian, 
who  commanded  the  Carthaginians  against  Reg- 
ulus.  For  details,  viJ.  Rboulub,  No.  8.  Xan- 
thippus  appears  to  have  left  Carthage  a  short 
time  after  bis  victory  over  Rcgulus. 

[Xaktho  {Sav6u),  a  daughter  of  Oceanua  and 
Tetiiya.  one  of  the  nynnphB  in  the  train  of  Cy- 
rene._ 

[Xahiuus  (Sai^oc)t  a  sen  of  Phenops,  broth- 
er of 'Hioon,  a  warrior  in  tbe  Trojan  army,  slain 
by  Diomedes.] 

XiKTHPB  (SofOof).  1.  A  lyric  poet,  older 
than  Stesichorua,  who  mentioned  htm  in  one  at 
least  of  his  poems,  and  who  borrowed  from  him 
in  some  ofthem.  Xanthus  maybe  placed  about 
B.C.  650.  No  fragments  of  his  poetry  survive. 
— S.  A  celebrated  L^diaa  historian,  older  than 
Herodotus,  who  flourished  about  B.C.  480.  The 
genuineness  of  the  Four  Books  of  Lydian  Hiatth 
ri/which  the  ancients  possessed  under  tbe  name 
of  Xanthus,  and  of  which  some  considerable 
fragments  have  come  down  to  us,  was  question- 
ed by  some  of  the  ancient  grammarians  tbem- 
aelves.  There  has  been  considerable  eotitro- 
Tersy  respecting  the  geDuinenras  of  this  work 
among  modern  scboTars.  It  is  certain  that 
much  of  the  matter  in  the  extant  fragments  is 
spurious ;  and  the  probability  appears  to  be  that 
the  work  from  which  they  are  taken  is  the  pro- 
duction of  an  Alexandrean  grammarian,  found, 
ed  apoD  the  senuine  work  of  Xanthus.  [Tbe 
fragments  of  Xanthus  are  collected  in  Creuzer's 
Hiitoricorum  Grac.  Antiquiis.  Fragmenta,  Het- 
delb.,  1806 ;  and  in  Muller's  Hist.  Grtee.  Fragm., 
vol.  i.,  p.  36-44,  Paris,  1841.] 

Xanthdb  (H«v9oc),  rivers.  1.  Vid.  Scamih- 
DGR. — 2.  (Now  Echen  Chai),  the  chief  river  of 
Lycta,  rises  in  Mount  Taurus,  on  tbe  borders 
of  Pisidia  and  Lycia,  and  flows  south  through 
Lycia,  between  Mount  Cragns  and  Mount  Mas- 
Btcytus,  in  a  large  plain  called  the  Plain  of  Xan- 
Ihus  (to  SdvBiov  nediov),  falling  at  last  into  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  a  little  west  of  Patara. 
Though  not  a  large  rivet,  it  is  navigable  fur  a 
Minsiderable  part  of  its  course. 

Xanthus  (Zavdo^:  Uavdutt,  Xanthius  :  ruins 
it  Ganik),  the  most  famous  city  of  Lycia,  stood 
M  the  western  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  sixty  stadia  from  its  mouth.  Twice  in 
tlie  course  of  its  history  it  sustained  sieges, 
which  terminated  in  the  self-destruction  of  the 
iohabiLants  with  ttieir  property,  first  against  the 
Tersians  under  Harpagus,  and  long  afVcrward 


against  tbe  Romans  under  Htci-^.  The  rttv 
was  never  restored  after  its  dektiictiia  on  the 
latter  occasion.  Xanthaa  was  ricb  il  tempiea 
and  tombs,  and  other  nnonnmeots  of  a  nooat  in. 
teresting  character  of  art.  Among  its  temples 
the  most  celebrated  were  those  of  Sarpedon  simI 
of  the  Lycian  Apollo  ;  besides  which  there  was 
a  renowned  sanctuary  of  Latona  (rd  Aijruor} 
near  the  River  Xanthus,  ten  stadia  fioro  iti 
mouth,  and  sixty  stadia  from  the  city.  Tbe 
splendid  ruins  of  Xanthus  have  recently  been 
thoroughly  explored  by  Sir  C.  Felluwes  and  hii 
coadjutors,  and  several  important  remains  of  its 
works  of  art  are  dow  exhibited  in  the  Britid) 
Museum  under  the  name  of  the  XanUuan  Mar- 
bles. 

Xbnabchus  (Sfvapxof).  1.  Son  of  Sophros, 
and,  like  his  father,  a  celebrated  writer  of  mimes. 
He  flourished  during  Uie  Rhegian  war  (B.C. 
399-389),  at  tbe  court  of  Dionyslus.  —  S.  An 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  Middle  Cmnedv, 
who  lived  as  late  as  the  time  of  Alexaoder  the 
Great.  [The  fragments  of  his  comedies  are 
given  by  Meineke,  in  bis  Comic.  Grac.  Fragnt, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  811-16,  edit,  minor.]— 3.  Of  Seleocb 
in  Cilicia,  a  Peripatetie  phitosqiher  and 
marian  in  fhe  time  of  Strabo,  who  heanlhiak. 
He  taught  first  at  Alexandrea,  afterward  at  Atb- 
ens,  and  last  at  Rome,  where  be  enjoyed  tbe 
friendship  of  Augustus. 

XbhUdeb  (atviddiii),  a  Coriothiao.  who  be- 
came the  purchaser  of  Diogenes  the  CysK 
when  he  was  taken  by  pirates  and  atild  as  a 
slave. 

[Xbnias  (Ervfof).  1.  A  Parrhasian,  coc  of 
the  commanders  of  merceoaries  in  the  serrke 

of  Cyrus  the  younger,  whom  he  accompanied, 
with  a  body  of  three  hundred  men,  to  court, 
when  he  was  summoned  thither  by  his  faii»er 
Darius  in  B.C.  405.  After  the  return  of  Cyras 
to  Western  Asia,  Xenias  commanded  for  him 
the  garrisons  in  the  several  loniao  states,  ani 
with  the  greater  portion  of  these  trotqis,  viz. 
four  thousand  heavy  armed  men,  fae  jotoed  tbe 
prince  in  his  expedition  against  Artazerxes. 
At  Tarsus  a  large  body  of  his  troops  and  o; 
those  of  Pasion  left  their  standards  for  that  of 
Clearcbus  ;  and  Cyrus  having  alkiwed  the  latte: 
to  retain  them,  Xenias  and  PasioD  abandoned  tlx 
army  at  Myriaudnis,  and  sailed  away  to  Grecer 
—S.  An  Elean  of  great  wealth,  was  a  prozeacs 
of  Sparta,  and  connected  by  private  ties  of  hos- 
pitality with  King  Agis  II.  In  B.C.  400,  duri:^ 
the  war  between  Sparta  and  Elia,  Xenias  an: 
his  oligarchical  partisans  made  an  attemi^  lj 
overpower  their  opponents  and  to  sabject  tbe  : 
country  to  the  Si>artans,  but  they  were  liefeate . 
and  driven  into  exile  by  Tbiaaidsos,  the  leader 
of  the  democracy.] 

Xkkippa  (now  probably  Uratippa\  a  city  o( 
Sogdiaua,  mentioned  by  Curtius. 

XSnQclks  (EevoxXiTf).    I.  An  Athenian  trs^if 
poet,  son  of  Carcinus,  who  was  also  a  irsg.' 
poet,  and  a  contemporary  of  Aristophaaes,  whc  ' 
attacks  bim  on  Beveral  occasions.    Vba  poetry  i 
seems  to  have  been  indifllerent,  and  to  have  re-  ' 
sembled  the  worse  parts  of  Euripides  ;  but  he 
obtained  a  victory  over  Euripides  B.C.  4li  ' 
There  was  another  tragic  poet  of  the  name  (A  \ 
Xenocles,  a  grandson  of  the  preceding,  of  whoa  ! 
no  particulars  are  recorded — 3.  Ad  Atheom  ' 
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aiitbitcct,  of  the  demos  of  Cholargos,  was  one 
of  the  architect!  who  saperiatendeu  tbe  erection 
of  the  temple  of  Ceres  (Demeter)  at  Eleusis,  in 
the  time  ol  Pericles. 

XcirocRiTEs  {SevoKpd-njf).  1.  The  philoso- 
pher, was  n  native  of  Chalcedon.  He  was  born 
JVC.  306,  and  died  314,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two. 
lie  attached  himself  ^rst  to  MKhinea  the  So- 
tnt!.r,  and  afterward,  white  still  i  youth,  to 
J'dto,  whom  he  accompanied  to  l^racnse.  Aft* 
cr  the  death  of  Plato  he  betook  himself,  with 
Aristotle,  to  Hermiaa,  tyrant  of  Atameus;  and, 
after  his  return  to  Athens,  he  was  repeatedly 
sent  nn  embassies  to  Philip  of  Macedonia,  and 
at  a  later  time  to  Antipater  during  the  Lamian 
war.  He  is  said  to  have  wanted  quick  appre- 
hension and  natural  grace ;  but  these  defects 
were  more  than  iwmpensaled  by  persevering 
industry,  pure  benevolence,  fl-eedom  from  all 
selfishness,  and  a  moral  earnestness  which  ob- 
tained for  liim  the  esteem  and  conlideoce  of  the 
Athenians  of  his  own  age.  Yet  he  is  said  to 
have  experienced  the  fickleness  of  popular  fa- 
vor, and,  being  too  poor  to  pay  the  protection- 
money  (/trroiKi'm),  to  have  been  saved  only  hy 
the  courage  of  the  orator  Lycurgus.  He  be- 
came president  of  the  Academy  even  before  the 
death  of  Speuaippus,  who  was  bowed  down  by 
sickness,  and  he  occupied  that  post  for  twenty- 
five  years.  The  importance  of  Xenocrates  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  Aristotle  and  Theophras- 
taa  wrote  upon  his  doctrines,  and  that  Paiuetius 
and  Cicero  entertained  a  high  regard  for  him. 
Of  hift  numerous  works  only  the  titles  have 
come  down  to  ns. — S.  A  physician  of  Aphrodis- 
ias  in  Cilicia,  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  first 
century  after  Christ.  Besides  some  short  frag- 
ments of  his  writings,  there  is  extant  a  little 
essay  by  him,  entitled  hip*  rife  M  ruv  'Evvd^uv 
Tpo4vi>  "  Alimento  ex  Aquatilibua,"  which 
is  an  interesting  record  of  the  stale  of  Natural 
History  at  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  Edited 
by  Franz,  1774,  Lips.,  and  by  Corny,  1794,  Neap., 
and  1814,  Paris. — 3.  A  statuary  of  the  school  of 
LysippuB,  was  the  pnpil  either  of  Tisicrates  or 
of  Kuthycrales.  He  also  wrote  works  upon  the 
art.    He  fiourished  about  B.C.  360. 

XskScbItus  (Heviiirptror),  of  Locri  Epizephy- 
rii,  in  Lower  Italy,  a  nrasictan  and  lyrio  poet, 
WW  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  second  aohool  of 
Dorian  music,  which  was  founded  by  Thaletas, 
and  was  a  composer  of  Pasans. 

XknAphXhss  [atvo^viK),  a  celebrated  philos- 
opher, was  a  native  of  Colophon,  and  ilouriahed 
betweea  B.C.  640  and  500.  He  was  a  poet  as 
well  as  a  philosopher,  and  considerable  frag- 
ments have  come  down  to  us  of  his  elegies,  and 
of  a  didactic  poem  On  Nature."  Accontins 
to  the  fragments  of  one  of  bis  elegies,  he  had 
leA  his  native  land  at  the  age  of  twenty-five, 
and  had  already  lived  sixty-sevea  years  in  Hel- 
las* when,  at  the  age  of  ninety-two,  he  eom- 
poaed  that  elegy.  He  quitted  Cidopfaoo  as  a 
fugitive  or  exile,  ai-d  must  have  lived  some  time 
at  Elea(Vena)  in  Italy,  as  he  is  mentioned  as 
the  founder  of  the  Eleatic  school  of  philosophy. 
He  sung  in  one  of  his  poems  of  the  foundation 
of  Velia.  Xenophanes  was  usually  regarded  in 
antiquity  as  the  originator  of  the  Eleatic  doc- 
trine of  tbe  oneness  of  the  universe.  The 
l>eity  was  in  his  view  the  animating  power  uf 
CO 


tbe  universe,  which  is  expressed  by  Aristotie 
in  the  words,  that,  directing  his  glance  on  the 
whole  universe,  Xenophanes  said,  *'  God  is  the 
One."  [His  fragments  are  contained  in  Kai 
tien^a  Xenophanu  Cel.  CtrmiimmReli^uia,  Brux 
ellis,  1830.] 

.tENftPHow  (Sevo^uv).  1.  The  Athenian,  was 
the  son  of  Gryllus,  an'l  a  native  of  the  demus 
ErchTa.  The  time  of  bis  birth  is  not  known,  but 
it  is  approximated  to  by  the  Act  ttiat  Xenophnn 
feii  from  his  horse  in  the  flight  after  the  battle 
of  Deliom,  and  was  taken  up  by  Socrates,  the 
philosopher,  on  his  shoulders,  and  carried  a  dis- 
tance of  several  stadia.  The  battle  of  Deliura 
was  fought  B.C.  424  between  the  Athenians 
and  BtBotians,  and  Xen(q>bon  therefore  could 
not  well  have  been  bom  after  444.  The  time 
of  his  death,  also,  is  not  mentioned  by  any  an- 
cient writer.  Lncian  says  that  he  attained  to 
above  the  age  of  ninety,  and  Xenopbon  himself 
mentions  the  assassination  of  Alexander  of 
Pherae,  which  happened  in  357.  Between  424 
and  367  there  is  a  period  of  sixty-seven  years, 
and  thus  we  have  evidence  of  Xenopbon  being 
alive  nearly  seventy  yeare  after  Socrates  saved 
bis  life  at  Delium.  Xenopbon  is  said  to  have 
been  a  pnpil  of  Socrates  at  an  early  age,  which  is 
consistent  with  the  intijcacy  which  might  have 
arisen  from  Socrates  saving  his  life.  The  most 
memorable  event  in  Xenophon's  life  is  his  con- 
nection with  the  Greek  army,  which  marched 
under  Cyras  against  Artaxerxes  in  401.  Xeno- 
pbon himself  mentions  (Ant^.,  iii.,  l)  tbe  cir- 
cumstances under  which  be  joined  this  army. 
Proxenus,  a  fiiend  of  Xenopbon,  was  already 
with  Cyrus,  and  he  invited  Xenopbon  to  come 
to  Sardis,  and  promised  to  introduce  him  to  the 
Persian  prince.  Xenopbon  consulted  bis  mas- 
ter Socrates,  who  advised  him  to  consult  tbe 
oracle  of  Delphi,  for  it  was  rather  a  bazardons 
matter  for  him  to  enter  the  service  of  Cyrnsi 
who  was  considered  to  he  the  friend  of  the  Lac- 
edRmonians  and  the  enemy  of  Athens.  Xeno 
phon  went  to  Delphi,  but  he  did  not  ask  the  god 
whether  be  should  go  or  not :  ha  probably  bad 
made  up  his  mind.  He  merely  asked  to  what 
sods  he  sliould  sacrifice  in  order  that  he  might 
be  successful  in  his  intended  enterprise.  Soc- 
rates was  not  satisfied  with  bis  pupil's  mode 
of  consulting  the  oracle,  hot  as  be  had  got  an 
answer  be  told  him  to  go  ;  and  Xenophon  went 
to  Sardis,  which  Cyrus  was  just  about  to  leave. 
He  accompanied  Cyrus  into  Upper  Asia,  in 
the  battle  of  Cunaza,  Cyrus  lost  bis  life,  his 
barbarian  troops  were  dispersed,  and  tbe  Greeks 
were  left  alone  on  the  wide  plains  between  the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  Tt  was  after  the 
treacherous  massacre  of  Clearchus  and  other 
of  the  Greek  commanders  by  the  Persian  sa- 
trap Tissaphernes  that  Xenoption  came  forward. 
He  lud  held  no  command  in  the  army  of  Cyrus, 
nor  had  he,  in  fact,  served  as  a  aoldier.  He  was 
now  elected  one  of  the  generals,  and  took  the 
principal  part  in  conductmg  tbe  Greeks  in  their 
memorable  retreat  along  the  Tigris  over  the 
high  table-lands  of  Armenia  to  Trapezus  (Tre- 
bizond),  on  the  Black  Sea.  From  Trapezus  the 
troops  were  conducted  to  Cbrysopolis,  which  is 
opposite  to  Byzantium.  The  Greeks  were  in 
great  distress,  and  some  of  them,  under  Xeno- 
phun,  entered  ilie  service  of  Seuihes,  king  of 
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rtirace,  As  the  Lacednmonians  under  Tbim- 
broa  were  nuw  st  war  with  Tissapbernea  and 
Pbamabazua,  Xenophon  aadfau  troops  were- in- 
vited to  join  the  army  of  Tbimbron,  and  Xeno- 
phon led  them  to  Pergamas  to  join  Thimbron, 
399.  Xenophon,  who  was  very  poor,  had  made 
an  expedition  into  the  plain  or  the  Caicus  with 
hia  troops  before  tboy  joined  Thimbron,  to  plun- 
der the  house  and  property  of  a  Persian  named 
Asidates.  The  Persian,  with  hia  women,  chil- 
dren, and  all  hia  moTablea,  was  aeixed;  and 
Xenophon,  by  this  robbery,  replenished  hia 
empty  pockets  (Anab.,  vii ,  8,  S3}.  He  tells  the 
story  himself  as  if  he  were  not  ashamed  of  it. 
Socrates  w<is  put  to  death  in  399,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  Xenophon  was  banished  either 
shortly  before  or  shortly  after  that  event.  Xen- 
ofhoa  waa  not  baaisbed  at  the  time  when  be 
waa  leading  tiie  troops  back  to  Thimbron  {Anai., 
viL,  7,  67),  but  his  expression  rather  aeems  to 
imply  that  his  banishment  must  have  followed 
soon  aAer.  It  is  not  certain  what  he  waa  do- 
ing after  the  troops  joined  Thimbron.  As  we 
know  nothing  of  his  movementa,  the  conclusion 
oueht  to  be  that  ha  stayed  In  Asia,  and  prob- 
ably with  Thimbron  and  bis  successor  Dercyl- 
lidas.  Agesilaus,  the  Spartan  king,  was  com- 
manding the  Lacedaemonian  forces  in  Asia 
a^nst  the  Persians  in  396,  and  Xenophon  was 
with  him  at  least  during  part  of  the  campaign. 
When  Agesilaus  waa  recalled  (394),  Xenophon 
accompanied  him ;  and  he  waa  on  the  aide  of 
the  Lacedemonians  in  the  battle  which  they 
fought  at  Coronea  (3M)  against  the  Atiieniaas. 
It  seems  that  be  went  to  Sparta  with  Agesilaus 
after  the  battle  of  Coronea,  and  soon  after  he 
settled  at  Scillns,  in  Elis,  not  far  from  Olympia, 
a  spot  of  which  he  has  given  a  description  in 
the  Atu^OMu  (v.,  3, 7,  &c.).  Here  he  was  join- 
ed by  his  wife  Pbileaia  and  bis  children.  His 
chtldren  were  educated  in  Sparta.  Xenophon 
waa  now  an  exile,  and  a  Lacedsmonian  ao  far 
as  be  could  become  one.  Hia  time  during  his 
long  residence  at  SotUus  was  employed  in  hunt- 
ing, writing,  and  entertaining  bis  friends  ;  and 
perhaps  the  Anabatit  and  part  of  the  Hellemea 
irore  composed  here.  The  treatise  on  hunting 
and  that  on  the  horse  were  probably  also  writ- 
ten during  this  time,  when  amuaement  and  ex- 
ercise of  that  kind  formed  part  of  his  occnpa- 
tion.  Xenophon  was  at  last  expelled  from  bis 
quiet  retreat  at  Sotllus  by  the  Eleans  after  re- 
maining there  about  twenty  years.  The  sen- 
tence of  banishment  from  Athens  was  repealed 
on  the  motion  of  Eabulus,  but  it  is  uncertain  in 
what  year.  In  Uie  battle  of  Hantinea,  which 
was  fought  88S,  the  Spartans  and  the  Athe- 
nians were  opposed  to  the  "niebans,  and  Xeno- 
phon's  two  sons,  Gryllus  and  Diodonis,  fought 
on  the  aide  of  the  allies.  Gryllus  felt  in  the 
same  battle  fn  which  Epaminondas  lost  bis  life. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  Xenophon  ever  re- 
turned to  Atheos.  He  is  said  to  have  retired 
to  Corinth  after  hia  expulsion  from  Scillos,  and 
da  we  know  nothing  more,  we  assume  that  he 
died  there.  The  Hipparckicut  and  the  treatise 
on  the  revenues  of  Athens  were  written  after 
the  repeal  of  the  decree  of  banishment.  The 
events  alluded  to  in  the  Epilogus  to  the  Cyropa- 
iia  (viii.,  8,  4)  show  that  tbe  Epilogus  at  least 
Was  written  after  362.  The  time  of  his  death 
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may  have  been  a  few  years  later.  Tbe  follow 
ingiaaliatofXenophoa's works:  l.The^no&v 
m  (*Ai'u&«»r),  or  the  History  of  the  Expeditior 
of  the  Younger  Cyrus,  and  of  tbe  retreat  of  the 
Greeks,  who  formed  part  of  bis  army.  It  is  di- 
vided into  seven  books.  This  work  has  immor- 
talised Xenophon's  name.  It  is  a  clear  and 
pleasing  narrative,  written  in  a  simple  style, 
free  from  affectation  ;  and  it  gives  a  great  deal 
of  curioaa  information  on  the  eouatrr  which 
was  traversed  by  the  retreating  Greeb,  and  on 
the  manners  of  the  people.  It  was  the  first 
work  which  made  the  Greeks  acquainted  with 
some  portions  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  it 
showed  the  weakness  of  that  extensive  mon- 
archy. The  skirmishes  of  the  retreating  Greeks 
with  their  enemies,  and  tbe  battles  with  some 
of  the  tnrbarian  tribes,  are  not  such  cveMs 
as  elevate  the  work  to  the  character  of  a  mili- 
tary history,  nor  can  it,  as  such,  be  comparal 
with  Cssar's  Commentaries.  2.  The  Airffadca 
('EXkriviKo)  of  Xenophon  are  divided  into  seven 
books,  and  comprehend  tbe  space  of  forty-eight 
years,  from  tbe  time  when  the  history  of  Tbu- 
cydides  ends  (vid.  TancTmnss)  to  the  battle  uf 
Mantinea,  862.  The  HcUmua  is  generally  a  dry 
narrative  of  events,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
treatment  of  them  which  gives  a  speciw  inter- 
est to  the  work.  Some  events  of  importance 
are  briefly  treated,  but  a  few  striking  incidents 
are  presented  with  some  particularity,  3.  The 
Cyropadia  (KvponatSeia),  in  eight  books,  is  a 
kind  of  political  romance,  the  basis  of  which  is 
the  histoiy  of  Cyras,  the  founder  of  the  Ptnian 
monareby.  It  shows  how  oitiicns  are  to  be 
made  virtuous  and  brave ;  and  Cyrus  is  the 
model  of  a  wise  and  good  ruler.  As  a  history  it 
has  no  authority  at  all.  Xenophon  adopted  the 
current  stories  as  to  Cyrus  and  tbe  chief  events 
of  bis  reign,  without  any  intention  of  subjecting 
them  to  a  critical  examination ;  nor  have  we 
any  reason  to  aoppoae  that  his  picture  of  Per- 
sian morals  and  Persian  discipline  is  any  thing 
more  than  a  fiction.  Xenophon's  object  was  to 
represent  wliat  a  state  might  be,  and  he  {daced 
the  scene  of  his  fiction  far  enough  off  to  give  it 
the  color  of  possibility.  His  own  philosoi^ical 
notions  and  the  usages  of  Sparta  were  tbe  real 
materials  out  of  which  he  constructed  bis  polit- 
ical system.  Tlie  Cjfropadui  is  evidence  entmgfc 
that  Xenophon  did  not  like  the  politica]  emisi^ 
tution  of  his  own  country,  and  that  a  well-or- 
dered monarchy  or  kingdom  appeared  to  him 
preferable  to  a  democracy  like  Athens.  4.  The 
AgetUauM  ('Ay^tn'^ooc)  is  a  panegyric  on  Agesi 
laus  II.,  king  of  Sparta,  the  friend  of  Xenophon. 
S.  The  JKpptarehiau  {tmtt^ucAti  is  a  treatisQ 
on  tbe  duties  of  a  commander  of  cavalry,  and  it 
contains  many  military  precepts.  6.  The  De  lU 
Egueitri,  a  treatise  on  the  Horse  ('finrtio}),  waa 
written  after  the  Hipparekiai»,  to  which  treatise 
be  refers  at  the  end  of  the  treatise  on  tbe  Horse. 
The  treatise  is  not  limited  to  horsemanship*  as 
regards  the  rider:  It  shows  bow  a  man  is  to 
avoid  being  cheated  in  buying  a  horse,  how  a 
horse  is  to  be  trained,  and  the  like.  7.  The 
Cynegelieut  {HvmiytriKo^')  is  a  treatise  on  hunt- 
ing; and  on  the  dog,  and  the  breeding  and  train* 
ingof  dogs;  on  the  various  kinds  of  game,  sd^ 
the  mode  of  taking  them.  It  is  a  treatise  wril 
ten  by  a  genuine  sportsman,  who  loved  the  ev 
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eiciM  and  the  excitement  of  the  chase  ;  and  it 
may  be  read  with  delight  by  an;  sportsman  who 
deserves  the  name.    8,  9.  The  Beapublica  Lact' 
ittmoniorum  and  Retpubliea  Alkenieiuivm,  the 
two  treatises  on  the  Spartan  and  Athenian 
states  (AttKidat/toviuv  UoXtrela,  and  'AJd^vatuv 
UoXtrOa),  were  not  always  recognized  as  gen- 
uine works  of  Xenophon,  even  by  the  ancients. 
They  pass,  however,  under  his  name,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  internal  evidence  that  appears 
to  throw  any  doabt  on  the  aathorship.  The 
writer  clearly  prefers  Spartan  to  Athenian  insti- 
lations.    10.  The  Dc  Vectigalibut,  a  treatise  on 
Uie  Rerennea  of  Athena  {lL6pat  f  vepl  llpoi6iuv) 
is  designed  to  aliow  how  the  public  rerenae  of 
Athens  may  be  improved.    1 1 .  The  Memorahiln 
of  Socrates,  in  four  books  ('An-o/n^^ovf^ra 
Sujc/urovf ),  was  written  by  Xenophon  to  defend 
the  memory  of  his  master  against  the  charge 
of  iTTeligion  and  of  corrupting  the  Athenian 
yonth.   Socrates  ia  repreaentra  aa  holding  a 
series  of  conTersations,  in  which  he  derelops 
and  incnlcates  moral  doctrines  in  his  pecaliar 
fashion.   It  is  entirely  a  practical  work,  such 
as  we  might  expect  from  the  practical  nature 
of  Xenophon's  mind,  and  it  professes  to  exhibit 
Socrates  as  he  taught.   It  is  true  that  it  may 
only  exhibit  one  side  of  the  Socratic  argument- 
ation, and  that  it  does  not  deal  in  those  eubtle- 
tiea  and  verbal  disputea  whidi  ocon;^  so  large 
a  apace  in  some  of  Plato's  dialogues.  Xeno- 
phon was  t  hearer  of  Socrates,  an  admirer  of 
bra  master,  and  anxious  to  defend  his  memory. 
The  charges  against  Socrates  for  which  he  suf- 
fered were,  that  '*  Socrates  was  guilty  of  not 
believing  in  the  gods  which  the  state  believed 
in,  and  of  introducing  other  new  dasmons  {fiai- 
uivta)  '■  he  was  also  guilty  of  corrupting  the 
youth. '  Xenophon  replies  to  these  two  charges 
specifically ;  and  he  then  goes  on  to  show  what 
Socrates's  mode  of  life  was.  Tbewhole  treatise 
is  intended  to  be  an  answer  to  the  charge  for 
which  Socrates  was  executed,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore,  in  its  nature,  not  intended  to  be  a  complete 
exhibition  of  Socrates.  That  it  is  a  genuine  pic- 
ture of  the  man  is  indisputable,  and  it  is  the  most 
valuable  memorial  that  we  have  of  the  practical 
philosophy  of  Socrates.  IS.  The  Apology  of  Soe- 
rates  ('Ajro^yfa  Sujcpiirovf  irp&f  roif  disaerdt) 
is  a  short  speech,  containing  the  reasons  which 
induced  Socrates  to  prefer  death  to  life.   It  is 
not  a  first-rate  performance,  and  is  considered 
Dv  some  critios  aot  to  have  been  written  by 
Xenophon.    IS.  The  SfmpoMtum  (Ztviirteiov^ 
or  Banquet  of  Philosopbera,  In  whi<^  Xenophon 
delineates  the  character  of  Socrates.  The 
speakers  are  supposed  to  meet  at  the  house  of 
Callias,  a  rich  Athenian,  at  the  celebration  of 
the  great  Fanathensa.   Socrates  and  others 
are  the  apeakers.  The  piece  is  interesting  as 
a  picture  of  an  Athenian  drinking  party,  and  of 
Hie  amusement  and  conversation  with  which 
it  was  dtversified.   The  nature  of  love  and 
friendship  is  discussed.   14.  The  Hicro  {'Itpuv 
^  TvpavvtKot)  is  a  dialogue  between  King  Hiero 
and  Simonides,  in  which  the  king  speaks  of  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  incident  to  an  exalted 
•tatioD,  and  the  superior  happiness  of  a  private 
maa.  The  poet,  on  the  other  hand,  enumerates 
tlie  advantages  which  the  possession  of  power 
Civcft.  rad  tbf!  means  which  it  afStn  of  obliging 


and  doing  services.  15.  (EeonomUut  (OiKovoft 
iKuf)  is  a  dialogue  between  Socrates  and  Crito> 
bulUB,  in  which  Socrates  gives  instruction  in 
the  art  called  (Ecoootnic,  which  relatet*  to  the 
administration  of  a  honaehoU  and  of  a  man's 
property.  This  la  one  of  the  best  treatises  e.' 
Xenophon.  AU  antiquity  and  all  modem  writ- 
ers agree  in  allowing  Xenophon  great  merit 
as  a  writer  of  a  plain,  simple,  perspicuous,  and 
unaffected  style.  Hia  mind  was  not  adapted 
for  philosophical  speculation  :  he  looked  to  the 
practical  in  all  things ;  and  the  basis  of  bis 
pbiloso|>hy  was  a  strong  belief  in  a  divine  me- 
diation ID  the  goveminent  of  the  world.  The 
best  edition  of  Xenophon'a  complete  works  ia 
by  Schneider,  Lips.,  1816, 6  vols.  8vo,  tof  which 
the  first,  second,  and  fourth  volumes  have  been 
re-edited  and  much  improved  by  Bomemann, 
containing,  the  first,  Cyropaiia,  I^^ipzig,  1836; 
the  second,  Anaians,  18S5 ;  the  fourth.  Memora- 
bilia, 1829 ;  and  the  sixth,  containing  the  Oput- 
cuU palitiea,  equatria,  venatiea,^y  Sauf^,  1838 : 
the  best  separate  editions  of  the  more  important 
works  are,  of  the  Cyropaiia,  by  Poppo,  Leip- 
zig, 18SI,  and  by  Jacobitz,  Leipzig,  1843;  of 
the  Anahatit,  by  Poppo,  Leipzig,  l^,  and  by 
Kruger,  Halle,  18M;  of  the  Menurrabilia,  by 
Kohner,  Gotha,  1841 ;  of  the  Hiatoria  Graea^ 
from  the  text  of  Dindorf,  with  selected  notes, 
at  the  Univeraity  Press,  Oxford,  1881 :  in  addi- 
tion may  be  mentioned,  as  useful  in  the  study  of 
Xenophon,  Sturz's  Locicon  Xenophonteum,  4 
vols.  8vo,  1801-1804.  J— S.  The  Ephesian,  the 
author  of  a  romance,  still  extant,  entiled  Epke- 
aiaca,  or  the  Loves  of  Anthia  and  Abrocomae 
{''EitciaK&tTiKari'AvBlav  Kal'ASpoKAfoiv).  Hie 
style  of  the  wotfc  is  simple,  and  the  story  is 
conducted  witbont  eonftasion,  notwitbstandios 
the  oomher  of  personages  introduced.  The  af 
ventures  are  of  a  very  fanprobable  hind.  The 
age  when  Xenophon  lived  ia  uncertain.  He  is 
probably  the  oldest  of  the  Greek  romance  wri^ 
era.  Ilie  tteat  editions  of  his  work  are  by 
Peerlkamp,  Hariem,  IBIS,  and  by  Fassow,  Lips., 
1833. 

XaaxBfl  (SipSnc)-  1-  King  of  Persia  B.C. 
486-465.  The  name  is  said  by  Herodotus  (vl., 
98)  to  signify  the  warrior,  but  it  is  probably  the 
same  word  as  the  Zend  ktatkra  and  the  San- 
crit  kihatra,  •<  a  king."  Xerxes  was  the  son  of 
Darius  and  Atosaa.  Darius  was  married  twice. 
By  bis  first  vrife,  the  daughter  of  QobTyas,  be 
had  three  children  beftm  he  waa  raised  to  the 
throne ;  and  by  his  second  vifte,  Atoesa,  the 
daughter  of  Cyrus,  he  bad  four  children  after 
he  had  become  kiog.  Artabazanes,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  former  marriage,  and  Xerxes,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  latter,  each  laid  claim  to  the 
soceesaion;  but  Darius  decided  in  favor  of 
Xerxes,  no  doubt  through  Uie  influence  of  his 
mother  Atossa,  who  completely  ruled  Darioa. 
Xerxes  stjcceeded  his  father  at  the  beginning  of 
480.  Darius  had  died  in  the  midst  of  his  prep- 
arations against  Greece,  which  had  been  inter- 
rupted by  the  revolt  of  the  Egyptians.  The 
first  care  of  Xerxes  was  to  reduce  the  latter 
people  to  aubjection.  He  accordingly  invaded 
Egypt  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  of 
his  reign  (B.C.  ^4),  compelled  the  people  again 
to  submit  to  the  Persian  yoke,  and  then  to* 
tnmed  to  Persia,  leaving  his  brother  Aehi» 
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oitines  ga  /til  nor  of  Egypt.  The  ocxt  four  years 
were  (levole<l  to  prrparatiuiu  for  the  invasion 
of  Greece.  In  tlie  spring  of  480  he  set  out  from 
SanlU  on  bis  memorable  expedition  against 
Greece.  He  crossed  the  Heliespoot  by  a  bridge 
of  boats,  and  continued  his  march  through  the 
Thracian  Chersonese  till  he  reached  the  plain 
of  Doriscus,  which  is  traversed  by  the  River 
Hebrus.  Here  be  resolved  to  number  both  his 
laud  and  mtbI  forces.  Herodotus  has  left  us  a 
m<>5t  mioute  and  interesting  catalogue  of  the 
nations  comprising  this  mighty  army,  with  their 
various  military  equipments  and  different  modes 
of  fighting.  The  land  forces  contained  forty* 
six  nations.  (Herod.,  vii.,  61,  foil.)  In  his 
march  through  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  Xerxes 
received  a  still  further  accession  of  strength ; 
and  wben  he  reached  Tbermopyle,  the  land  and 
nen  forces  amounted  to  two  million,  six  hundred 
and  forty-one  thousand,  six  hundred  and  ten 
fighting  men.  This  does  not  include  the  at- 
tenilaals,  the  slaf  es,  the  crews  of  the  provision- 
tfhips,  &,c.,  which,  according  to  the  supposition 
of  Herodotus,  were  more  in  number  than  the 
fighting  men ;  but,  supposing  tbem  to  have  been 
equal,  the  total  number  of  male  persons  who 
accompanied  Xerxes  to  TbermopylB  reach  the 
astounding  sum  of  five  million,  two  hundred 
and  eighty-three  thousand,  two  hundred  and 
twenty !  Such  a  vast  number  must  be  dis- 
missed as  incredible  ;  but,  considering  that  this 
army  was  the  result  of  a  maximum  of  effort 
throughout  the  empire,  and  that  provisions  had 
been  collected  for  tiiree  rears  before  along  the 
line  of  march,  we  may  well  believe  that  the 
numbers  of  Xerxes  were  greater  than  were  ever 
assembled  in  ancieut  times,  or  perhaps  at  any 
known  epoch  of  history.  After  the  review  of 
Doriscus,  Xerxes  continued  bis  march  through 
Thrace.  On  reaching  Acanthus,  near  the  isth- 
mus of  Atbos,  Xerxes  left  bis  fleet,  which  re- 
ceived orders  to  sail  through  the  canal  that  had 
been  previously  dug  across  the  isthmus — and 
of  which  the  remains  are  still  visible  {pid. 
Atuos) — and  await  bis  arrival  at  Therme,  afl< 
erward  called  Thessalonica.  After  joining  his 
fleet  at  Therme,  Xerxes  marched  through  Mac- 
edonia and  Thessaly  without  meeting  with  any 
opposition  till  he  reached  Thermop^n.  Here 
the  Greeks  resolved  to  make  a  stand.  Leoni* 
das,  king  of  Sparta,  conducted  a  land  force  to 
Thermopylte  ;  and  his  colleague  Eurybiades 
sailed  with  the  Greek  fleet  to  the  north  of  Eu- 
bcca,  and  took  up  his  position  on  the  northern 
coast,  which  faced  Magnesia,  and  was  called 
Artemiaium  from  the  temple  of  Artemis  be- 
longing to  the  towb  of  Hestina.  Xerxes  ar- 
rived in  safety  with  his  land  forces  before  Ther- 
mopyle,  but  bis  fleet  was  overtaken  by  a  vio- 
lent storm  and  hurricane  off  the  coast  of  Sepias 
in  Magnesia,  by  which  at  least  four  hundred 
ships  of  war  were  destroyed,  as  well  as  an  im- 
mense number  of  transports.  Xerxes  attempt- 
ed to  force  bis  way  through  the  Pass  of  Tber- 
mopylae,  but  his  troops  were  repulsed  again  and 
again  by  Leooidaa ;  till  a  Malian,  of  the  name 
of  Ephialtes,  showed  the  Persians  a  pass  over 
the  mountains  of  CEta,  and  thus  enabled  them 
to  fall  on  the  rear  of  the  Greeks.  Leonidas  and 
■is  Spartans  disdained  to  fly,  and  were  all  slain. 
Yid.  Leomidis.  On  the  same  days  on  which 
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leonidas  was  lighting  with  the  land  forces  of 
Xerxes,  the  Greek  ships  al  Arteinisium  attack, 
ed  the  Persian  fleet.    In  the  first  battle  the 
Greeks  had  the  advantage,  and  in  the  follow 
night  the  Persian  ships  suffered  still  more  from 
a  violent  storm.    Two  days  afterward  the  con< 
test  was  renewed,  and  both  sides  fought  with 
the  greatest  courage.   Although  the  Greeks  at 
the  close  still  maintained  their  position,  and  had 
destroyed  a  great  number  of  the  enemy's  ships, 
yet  their  own  loss  was  considerable,  and  half 
the  Athenian  ships  were  disabled.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  Greek  cummaflders  aban 
doned  Artemiaium  and  retired  to  Salainis,  oppo 
site  the  southwest  coast  of  Attica.   It  was  nov 
too  late  to  send  an  army  into  Bteotia,  and  Aitict 
thus  lay  exposed  to  the  fall  vengeance  of  the 
invader.   The  Athenians  remov^  their  worn 
en,  children,  and  infirm  persons  to  Salamis 
i£gina,  and  Trcezen.  Meantime  Xerxes  march 
ed  through  Phocis  aod  Bceotia,  and  at  length 
reached  Athens.    About  the  same  time  that 
Xerxes  entered  Athens,  his  fleet  arrived  in  the 
bay  of  Phalerum.    He  now  resolved  upon  an 
engagement  with  the  Greek  fleet.    The  history 
of  tbis  memorable  battle,  of  the  previoos  dis- 
sensions among  the  Greek  commanders,  and  of 
the  glorious  victory  of  the  Greeks  at  the  Ias>, 
is  related  elsewhere.  Kiii.  Thbmistocles.  Xerx 
es  witnessed  the  battle  from  a  lofty  seat,  which 
was  erected  for  him  on  the  shores  of  the  main 
land,  on  one  of  the  declivities  of  Mount  .'Ega- 
leos,  and  thus  beheld  with  bis  own  eyes  the  de- 
feat and  dispersion  of  bis  mkhty  annament- 
Xerxes  now  became  alarmed  for  bis  own  safe- 
ty, and  resolved  to  leave  Greece  immediately. 
H^  was  confirmed  in  bis  resolution  by  Maniu- 
nius,  who  undertook  to  complete  the  conquest 
with  three  hundred  thousand  of  his  troops. 
Xerxes  left  Mardonins  the  nnmber  of  troops 
which  he  requested,  and  with  the  retnaindei 
set  out  on  his  march  homeward.    He  reached 
the  Hellespont  in  forty-five  days  from  the  time 
of  his  departure  from  Attica.   On  arriving  at 
the  Hellespont,  he  found  the  bridge  of  boats  de- 
stroyed by  a  storm,  and  he  crossed  over  to  Asia  | 
by  ship.    He  entered  Sardis  toward  the  end  of 
the  year  480.   In  the  following  year,  479.  tbe  I 
war  was  cootinaed  in  Greece ;  but  Mardoniiu  i 
waa  defeated  at  Plates  by  the  combined  forces  ' 
of  the  Greeks,  and  on  the  same  day  anoibet  j 
victoiy  was  gained  over  the  Persians  at  >fy- 
cale  in  Ionia.  Next  year,  478,  tbe  Persians  lost 
their  last  possession  in  Europe  by  the  capture 
of  Sestos  on  the  Hellespont.   Thus  the  strug- 
gle was  virtually  brotigbi  to  an  end,  though  the 
war  still  continued  for  several  years  longer 
We  know  little  more  of  the  personal  history  of 
Xcrxca.  He  was  murdered  in  46&,  after  a  reicn 
of  twenty  years,  by  Artabanus,  who  aspir&l  tt 
become  king  of  Persia.    Xerxes  was  succeed 
ed  by  his  son  Aktaxkrxss  I. — 11.  The  only  le- 
gitimate son  pf  Artaxerxes  t.,  succeeded'  hi] 
father  as  King  of  Persia  in  426,  but  was  mur- 
dered after  a  short  reign  of  only  two  months  b; 
his  half-brother  Sogdianos,  who  thus  bec-amr 
king. 

XiphilIncs  (Si^iUcof),  of  Trapezus,  was  i  / 
monk  at  Constantinople,  and  made  an  abrid^- ; 
ment  of  Dion  Cassius  from  the  thirty  sixth  tc 
the  eightieth  bnok,  at  the  command  <^  the  £m 
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jeror  Mirhael  VH,  Ducas,  wlig  reigned  from 
A.D.  ion  to  1078.  The  work  is  executed  with 
carelessness,  and  is  only  of  value  as  preserving 
itic  main  facia  of  the  original,  the  greater  part 
of  wliicb  is  lost.  It  18  printed  aloog  with  DioQ 
Cassius. 

XirHONU  (Si^uvta  i  now  Capo  di  S.  Croce),  a 

oRiontory  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  above 
Syracuse,  with  a  harbor  (Si^wvtiof  '/.tftf/v). 

XoU  lit  ChoTs  (Soli,  SoTii,  X6lf),  an  ancient 
city  of  Lower  Egypt,  north  of  Lcontopolis,  on 
an  island  of  the  Nile,  in  the  Nomos  Sebennyti- 
cus,  the  seat,  atone  time,  of  a  dynasty  of  Egyp- 
tian kings.  It  appears  to  bare  entirely  perished 
under  the  Roman  empire,  and  its  site  is  very 
doubtful.  Some  identify  it  with  the  Papremis 
of  iterodotus. 

XoTHua  iSoCBoi),  son  of  Hellen  by  the  nymph 
Orseis,  and  a  brother  of  Donis  and  .£oIu3.  He 
was  king  of  Peloponnesus,  and  the  husband  of 
Creusa,  the  daughter  ofErecfatheus,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  Achnns  and  Ion.  Others 
atate  that  a^ler  the  death  of  his  father  Hetlen, 
Xuthus  was  expelled  from  Thessaly  by  his 
brothers,  and  went  to  Athens,  where  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Erechtheus.  After  the 
death  of  Erechtheus,  Xuthua,  being  chosen  ar- 
bitrator, adjndged  tbe  kingdom  to  his  eldest 
brother-  in-law  Cecrops,  in  oomequence  of  which 
be  was  expelled  by  the  other  sons  of  Erech- 
theus, and  settled  in  .£gialus  in  Peloponnesus. 

Xtuxi,  a  town  of  Pisidia,  between  Corbasa 
and  Termessos,  mentioned  Liry  (zxxTiii., 
16>. 

XtmU  or  XraZat  IZwIa :  Svvitvc  t  now  Tan- 
jUi)>  a  of  Thessaly,  in  the  district  of  Pbtbi- 
olis,  east  of  the  lake  of  the  same  aamei^Bm/t&t 
'uftvii :  DOW  Nisero  or  Dereli). 

Xtp£te  {Svitirji:  SvTreraiuf,  ^vmrtuv,  Svirc- 
laiuvtiz,  SwTercwf,  Sun-^nof),  said  to  have  been 
anciently  called  Troja,  a  demus  of  Attica  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Ceeropis,  near  Piraas. 

Z. 

Zabatub  (Zafarof).    Vid.  Lrcus,  No.  5. 

[Zabdickne,  a  district  in  Mesopotamia,  In 
wbich  was  a  city  named  Zabda  or  Bezabda.] 

Zabb  (ZaSi;),  a  name  applied,  under  the  later 
emperors,  lo  the  southern  part  of  Numidia,  aa 
far  as  tbe  border  of  the  Great  Desert. 

[Zabcs,  a  river  of  Assyria,  called  by  the  Mac- 
edonians CapruB.    Vid-  Capbus.] 

Zactnthds  {7,ukw6o^  :  Zaxvvdiof,  Zacyntbt- 
us  :  now  Zantt),  an  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea, 
ofT  the  coast  of  Elis,  about  forty  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. It  contained  a  large  and  flourish- 
ing town  of  tbe  same  name  opon  tbe  eastern 
coast,  tbe  citadel  of  which  was  called  Psophis. 
There  are  two  considerable  chains  of  mount- 
aioa  in  the  island.  Tbe  ancient  writers  men- 
tion Mount  Elatus,  which  is  probably  the  same 
as  tho  modern  Scofo  in  the  southeast  of  the  isl- 
and, and  which  rises  to  the  height  of  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  nine  feet.  Zacynthus 
was  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  its  pitch  wells, 
which  were  visited  by  Herodotos,  and  which 
stin  supply  a  large  quantity  of  bitomen.  Aboat 
one  hundred  tons  of  bitumen  are  at  the  present 
day  annually  extracted  from  these  wells.  Za- 
•Tnihus  was  inhabited  by  a  Greek  population  at 


an  early  periud.  It  is  smo  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  Zacyntliiis,  a  sun  uf  Dardaiius,  who 
colonized  the  island  from  Psophis  in  Arcadia; 
and,  according  to  an  ancient  tradition,  ihe  Za- 
cynthians  founded  the  town  of  Sagnntum  in 
Spain.  Vid.  SisnirruH.  Tbe  island  is  frequent- 
ly mentioned  by  Homer,  who  speaks  of  it  as  the 
"  woody  Zacynthus."  It  was  afterward  colo- 
nized hy  Achaeans  from  Peloponnesus.  It  form- 
ed part  of  the  maritime  empire  of  Athens,  and 
continued  faithful  to  the  Athenians  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  At  a  later  time  it  was  sob* 
ject  to  the  Macedonian  monsrehs,  and  on  the 
conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  latter.  It  is  now  one  of 
the  Ionian  islands  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain. 

Za6bacikta  (ZcJpuxofiTa),  one  of  the  capita] 
cities  and  royal  residences  in  Hyrcania,  lay  at 
the  northern  foot  of  the  chief  pass  throu^ 
Mount  Coronus.   (Compare  Taf.^.) 

Zaorkub  (Zaypeiif),  a  surname  of  the  mystic 
Dionysus  {C^iowtsof  x^iviot),  whom  Zeus  (Ju- 
piter), in  the  form  of  a  dragon,  is  said  to  have 
begotten  by  Persephone  (Proserpina),  before 
she  was  carried  off  by  Pluto.  He  was  lorn  to 
pieces  by  tbe  Titans;  and  Athena  (Minerva) 
carried  bis  heart  to  Zeus  (Jnpiter). 

Zaokob  or  -US  {6  Zdypof  and  ri  Za/piof  dpot, 
now  Mmtntaina  of  Kurdistan  and  Louristan),  the 
general  name  for  the  range  of  mountains  form- 
ing tbe  southeastern  continuation  of  tbe  Tau- 
rus, and  the  eastern  margin  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  valley,  from  the  sonthwestem  side 
of  the  Lake  Arsissa  (now  Van)  in  Armenia,  to 
tbe  northeastern  side  of  the  head  of  tbe  Per- 
sian Gulf,  and  dividing  Media  from  Assyria  and 
Sosiana.  More  specifically,  the  name  Zagros 
was  applied  to  the  central  part  of  the  chain,  the 
northern  part  being  called  tbe  mountains  of  the 
Cordueni  or  Gordysei,  and  the  southern  pan 
Parachoatbrae. 

Zaitha  or  Zautha  (Zmidd),  a  town  of  Meso- 
potamia, on  the  eastern  bank  of  tbe  Eui^rates, 
twenty  Roman  miles  sooth  of  Circesium,  re- 
markable as  the  place  at  which  a  monument 
was  erected  to  tbe  murdered  Emperor  Gordiao 
by  his  soldiers. 

ZALsncus  (ZoAntiToc),  tbe  celebrated  lawgiver 
of  tbe  Epizeph;rriaa  Locriaos,  is  said  by  some 
to  have  been  originalhr  a  slare,  but  is  described 
others  as  a  man  of  good  family.  He  eonld 
not,  however,  have  been  a  disciple  of  Pythsgo- 
ras,  as  some  writers  state,  since  he  lived  ni^ 
ward  of  one  hundred  years  before  Pythagoras. 
The  date  of  the  legislation  of  Zaieucus  is  as- 
signed to  B.C.  MO.  His  code  is  stated  to  have 
been  the  first  colleotion  of  Mtten  laws  that  the 
Greeks  possessed.  Tbe  general  character  of 
his  laws  wss  severe ;  but  they  were  observed 
for  a  long  period  by  the  Locrians,  who  obtained, 
in  consequence,  a  high  reputation  for  legal  or- 
der. Among  other  enactments,  we  are  told  that 
the  penalty  of  adultery  was  the  loss  of  the  eyes. 
There  is  a  celebrated  story  of  tbe  son  of  Zaieu- 
cus having  become  liable  to  this  penalty,  and 
the  ftther  oimself  sufl^ng  tbe  loss  of  one  eye 
that  bis  son  might  not  be  utterly  bHnded.  It  is 
further  related  that  among  his  laws  was  one 
forbidding  any  citizen,  under  penalty  of  death,  to 
enter  the  senate  hoase  in  arms.   On  one  occa 
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rino,  however,  on  a  sadden  emergency  in  lime 
dl'  war,  Zaleucus  transgresaett  nis  own  law, 
which  was  remarked  to  him  by  one  present ; 
whereupon  he  fell  upon  bis  own  sword,  declar- 
ing that  be  wou  d  himself  vindicate  the  law. 
Oiher  authors  tell  the  same  story  of  Charon- 
das,  or  of  Dioeles. 

Zalhoxis  or  ZiuoLZis  (ZaKfio^tj,  Z[i/joAfic)< 
said  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  bear's  skin 
(Zu^^of)  in  which  he  was  clothed  as  soon  as  he 
was  born.  He  was,  according  to  the  stor?  cur- 
rent among  the  Greeks  on  the  Hellespont,  a 
Getan,  who  had  been  a  slave  to  Pythaf^oras  in 
Samoa,  but  was  manumitted,  and  acquired  not 
only  great  wealth,  but  large  stores  of  knowledge 
fromPylbagoras,  and  from  the  Egyptians,  whom 
he  visited  in  the  course  of  his  travels.  .  He  re- 
turned among  the  Gets,  introducing  the  civili- 
zation and  the  religious  ideas  which  he  had 
gained,  especially  regarding  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  He  was  said  to  have  lived  in  a  sub- 
terraneous cave  for  three  years,  and  after  that 
to  have  again  made  his  appearance  among  the 
Get».  Herodotus  inclines  to  place  the  age  of 
Zaimoxta  a  long  time  before  Pythagoras,  and 
expresses  a  doubt  not  only  about  the  story  it- 
self, but  as  to  whether  Zalmoxis  were  a  man, 
or  an  indigenous  Gelan  deity.  The  latter  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  real  state  of  the  case. 
The  Getn  believed  that  the  departed  went  to 
him. 

ZIka  RkoU  (Zt'tfta  :  Zamensis  :  now  Zmoa' 
reen,  soulheast  of  Kaff),  a  strongly-fortified  city 
in  the  interior  of  Numidia,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Carthaginian  territory.  It  was  the  ordinary 
residence  of  King  Juba,  who  bad  here  his  treas- 
ury and  his  harem.  It  was  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  most  important  battles  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  that  in  which  Hannibal  was  defeated  by 
Scipio,  and  the  second  Punic  war  was  ended, 
B.C.  202.  Strabo  tells  us  that  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  Romans ;  but  if  so,  it  must  have  been 
restored,  for  we  find  it  mentioned  under  the  em- 
pire as  a  colony  and  a  bishop's  see.  Pliny  and 
Vitruvius  speak  of  a  fountain  in  its  neighbor- 
hood. There  were  unimportant  places  of  the 
same  name  in  Cappadocia  and  Mesopotamia. 

ZlNCLI.      Vid.  MRaSANA. 

Zapaortkkb,  a  city  in  the  southeast  of  Par- 
thia,  in  the  mountains  of  the  Zapaorteni. 

Zabadkds  (now  Sutlej),  a  river  of  Northern 
India,  now  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Punjab. 
It  rises  from  two  principal  sources  beyond  the 
Himalaya,  and  falls  Into  the  Hypbasis  (now 
Okarr^. 

ZASAHajB  or  -I,  or  SARAifox  (Zapu^ot,  £a- 
puyyai),a  people  jn  the  north  of  Drangiana,  on 
(he  confines  of  Aria.  The  close  resemblance 
of  their  name  to  the  generic  name  of  all  the 
people  of  Drangiana,  that  is,  Drangs,  suggests 
a  doubt  whether  they  ought  to  be  spec^c^y 
distinguished  from  them. 

Zarax  or  Zarez  (Zupaf,  Zapij^.  1.  The  cen- 
tral part  of  the  chain  of  mountains,  extending 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  Laconia  from  Mount 
Parnon,  on  the  frontiers  of  Argolis,  down  to  the 
promontory  Malea. — 2.  (Now  Jcrajta],  a  town  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Laconia,  at  the  foot  of  t',.e 
mouDtain  oi'the  same  name. 

Zariabfi.    Yid.  Bactsa. 

ZABiAiins,  an  earlier, .  probably  the  native 
8U 


name  fiir  the  river  on  which  Bactra  stood,  an 
which  is  usually  called  Bactrus.  Vii.  Diaci 
The  people  <m  its  banks  were  called  Zariup* 

Zrla  or  ZiBLA  (ru  ZqXo  :  now  2'iUnlj.ati;i 
in  the  south  of  Pontus,  not  far  south  ofAmaia. 
and  four  days'  journey  east  of  Tavium.  :i 
stood  on  an  artificial  bill,  and  was  strongly  im- 
tified.  Near  it  was  an  ancient  and  famousin- 
pleuf  Analtisand  other  Persian  deities,  invl^r 
great  religious  festivals  were  held.  Tlie  a'  - 
rounding  district  was  called  Zeletis  or  Zi-::'.- 
At  Zfila  the  Roman  general  Valerius  Imv.:- 
was  defeated  by  Milhradates  ;  but  the  cii>  a 
more  celebrated  for  another  great  battle,  ttui  i 
which  idius  Cvsar  defisated  Phaniaces,  and  i 
which  be  wrote  this  dispatch  to  Roaie:  Vi:- 
Vim  :  Vicr. 

[ZsLAScnus  {Z^'Xaf>x<>^),  an  inspector  bi  iV 
market  {ayopaviftoq)  among  the  Greek  Oierrfn.- 
ries  of  Cyrus,  attacked  by  the  soldiers  for  fi' 
real  or  imaginary  misconduct  in  his  official  i:<'.-< 
while  they  were  at  Trapezus ;  avoided  theI^ 
tack,  and  escaped  from  Trapezus  hy  sea } 

ZsLAsIuK,  a  Tbessalian  town  to  the  duin' 
Phthiotis,  of  uncertain  site. 

Zelia  (ZiXtta),  an  ancient  city  of  Mys».:'- 
the  foot  of  Mount  Ida,  and  on  the  River  -i". 
pus,  eighty  stadia  from  its  mouth,  belomni:  :* 
the  territory  of  Cyzicus.  At  the  time  or.\:*i- 
ander's  iavasion  the  hcad-quarten  of  ihe  Pf- 
sian  araiy  were  fixed  bere. 

Zblos  {7,^Xai),  the  peraonifieation  of  inlo' 
strife,  is  described  as  a  son  of  Pallas  and»}i 
and  a  brother  of  Nice. 

Zkno,  Zbnok  (Zvvwk).    1.  The  fuonderpf 
Stoic  philosophy,  was  a  native  of  Citium  in 
prus,  and  the  son  of  Mnaseas.   He  began  ct 
early  age  to  study  philosophy  through  ihevr,: 
ings  of  the  Socratic  philosophers,  wbicb  b bli- 
ther was  accustomed  to  bring  back  from  Aiheu 
when  he  went  thither  on  trading  voyages  M 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  or,  according  to  oihtf^ 
of  thirty  years,  Zeno  was  shipwrecked  ib 
neighborhood  of  Pireus ;  wbereuponhevask- 
to  settle  in  Athens,  and  to  devoie  bimsr!^^-' 
tireiy  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  Accordia:  t 
some  writers,  he  lost  all  bis  property  in  tbes^'^ 
wreck;  according  to  others,  be  still  reium'-'- 
large  fortune  ;  hut,  whichever  of  these  ac«iQ« 
is  correct,  his  moderation  and  contenUBMiw 
came  proverbial,  and  a  recognition  of  hi)  I'i'^ 
shines  through  even  the  ridicule  oftheeoa 
poets.   The  weakness  of  his  health  i>  ui^ 
have  first  determined  him  to  live  rigorouHf  ^- 
stmply ;  but  his  desire  to  make  himself  "i'' 
pendent  of  all  external  circnmsunces  Mfw;; 
have  been  an  additional  motive,  and  to  ban 
him  to  attach  himself  to  the  cynic  Craies.  - 
opposition  to  the  advice  of  Crates,  he  stuil  '' 
underStilpo  of  the  Megarie  school;  andhes^^ 
sequently  received  instruction  fnnn  w  >* 
other  contemporary  Megarics,  Diodonis  CioHJ= 
and  Philo,  and  from  the  Academics  Xenocraw  i 
and  Polerao.   The  period  which  Zeno  ibjii 
voted  to  study  is  said  to  have  exLendedi' 
twenty  years.   At  its  close,  and  after  h« 
developed  his  peculiar  philosojAicalsyslf"-  , 
opened  bis  school  in  the  porch  adorned  wito  i>f  i 
paintings  of  Polygnotus  {Stoa  PacUt),  wbKM^  | 
an  earlier  time,  had  been  a  place  in  wbKb 
met    From  this  place  his  diseiplGS  were  fi^ 
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ftiHM  AiDOig  the  warm  admirers  of  Zeno  was 
Antipinus  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia.  The 
Athenians  likewise  placed  the  greatest  confi* 
dence  in  him,  and  displayed  th&f  reatest  esteem 
for  him ;  for,  although  the  well-known  story  that 
they  deposited  the  keys  of  the  fortress  with  him, 
as  the  most  trustworthy  man,  may  be  a  later 
invention,  there  seems  no  reason  for  doubting 
the  authenticity  of  the  decree  of  the  people  by 
which  a  golden  crown  and  a  ptiblic  burial  in  the 
Ceramicus  were  awarded  to  him.  The  Athe- 
nian citizenship,  however,  he  is  said  to  hare  de- 
dined,  that  he  might  not  become  nnfaithful  to 
his  native  land,  where,  in  return,  he  was  highly 
esteemed.  We  do  not  know  the  year  either  of 
Zeno'a  birth  or  death.  He  is  said  to  have  pre- 
sided over  his  school  fur  fifty-eight  years,  and 
to  have  died  at  the  age  of  ninety -eight.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  still  alive  in  the  one  hundred 
and  thirtieth  (Nympiad  (B.C.  360).  Zeno  wrote 
numerous  worlis;  bat  the  writinga  of  Chrysip- 
pus  and  the  later  Stoics  seem  to  nave  ot»cared 
those  of  Zeno,  and  oven  the  warm  adherents  of 
the  school  seem  seldom  to  have  gone  back  to 
the  books  of  its  founder.  Hence  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  how  much  of  tlie  later  Stoic  philos- 
ophy really  belongs  to  Zeno. — 2.  The  Eleatic 

Foilosopher,  was  a  native  of  Elea  (Velia)  in 
taly,  son  of  Teleutagoras,  and  the  favorite  dis- 
ciple of  Parmenides.  He  was  born  about  B.C. 
488,  and  at  the  age  of  forty  acconpanied  Par- 
menides to  Athens.  Vid.  Parmbiiidbs.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  resided  some  time  at  Athens,  and 
is  sard  to  have  unfolded  his  doctrines  to  men 
like  Pericles  and  Callias  for  the  price  of  one 
hundred  minn.  Zeno  is  said  to  bare  taken  part 
in  tlie  legislation  of  Parmenides,  to  the  miUnte- 
nance  of  which  the  citizens  of  Etea  had  pledged 
themselves  every  year  by  an  oath.  His  love 
of  freedom  is  shown  by  the  courage  with  which 
be  exposed  his  life  in  order  to  dehver  his  native 
country  from  a  tyrant.  Whether  he  perished 
in  the  attempt,  or  survived  the  &II  of  the  tyrant, 
is  a  point  on  which  the  aathorities  vai^.  They 
also  state  the  name  of  the  tyrant  diSerently. 
Zt-no  devoted  all  his  energies  to  explain  and 
di„-veIop  the  philosophical  system  of  Parmeni- 
des. Vid.  PASKsmoBa. — 3.  An  Epicurean  phi- 
losf^her,  a  native  of  Sidon,  was  a  contemporary 
of  Cicero,  who  heard  him  when  at  Athens.  He 
was  sometimes  termed  Coryphcnis  Epicurevnim. 
He  seems  to  have  been  noted  for  the  disrespect- 
ful terms  in  which  he  spoke  of  other  [Aiiloso- 
pbers.  For  instance,  be  called  Socrates  the  At- 
tic buffoon.  He  was  a  disciple  of  ApoUodorus, 
and  is  described  as  a  clear-headed  thinker  and 
perspicuous  expounder  of  his  views. 

Zen6bJa,  queen  of  Palmyra.  After  the  death 
of  her  husband  Odenatbus,  whom,  according  to 
some  accounts,  she  assassinated  (A.D.  866),  she 
assumed  the  imperial  diadem  as  regent  for  her 
sons,  and  discharged  all  the  active  duties  of  a 
sovereign.  But  not  content  with  enjoying  the 
independence  conceded  by  Gallienus  and  toler- 
ated by  Claudius,  she  sought  to  include  all  Syr- 
ia, Asia,  and  Egypt  within  the  limits  of  her 
sway,  and  to  make  eood  the  title  which  she 
claimed  of  Queen  of^ the  East.  By  this  rash 
ambition  she  lost  both  her  kingdom  and  her  lib- 
erty. She  was  defeated  by  Aorellan,  taken  pris- 
sner  on  tho  capture  of  Palmyra  (378),  and  car- 


ried to  Rome,  where  she  adorned  tho  tniimpk 
of  her  conqueror  (274).  Her  iife  was  spared  by 
Aurelian,  and  she  passed  the  remainder  of  hei 
years  with  her  sons  in  the  vicinity  of  Tibur 
(now  Tieoli).  Longinus  lived  at  her  court,  and 
was  put  to  death  on  the  capture  of  Palmyra. 
Vid.  LoHaiNOB. 

Zkn6bIa  (Zi}va6ia :  now  CheUhi  or  ZeUh),  ta 
city  of  Chalybunitis,  in  Syria,  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Euphrates,  three  days' journey  both  from 
Sura  and  from  Circesiuro.  It  was  firanded  by 
Zonobia. 

ZiMfiaios  (Zviw&oc),  liveJ  at  Rome  in  the 
Jmo  of  Hadrian,  and  was  the  autbe:  of  a  col- 
lection of  proveiiw  in  Greek,  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  In  this  collection  the  proverbs  are 
arranged  alphabetically,  and  divided  into  hund- 
reds. The  last  division  is  incomplete,  the  to- 
tai  number  collected  being  five  hundred  and 
fifty-two.  It  is  printed  in  the  collection  of 
Schottus  ^napaifiiai'EXJLjjviKai,  Antwerp,  16IS), 
[in  the  Paramiographi  Grted  of  Gaisfurd,  Ox- 
ford, 1836,  and  of  Leotsch  and  Sebneidewin, 
GOttingen,  1839.] 

ZENODdRos,  a  Greek  artist,  who  made  for  Ne- 
ro the  colossal  statue  of  that  emperor,  which  lie 
set  up  in  front  of  the  Golden  House,  and  whidt 
was  afterward  dedicated  afresh  by  Vespasian 
as  a  statue  of  the  Sun.  It  was  one  hundred 
and  ten  feet  in  height. 

ZEN&DdriDH  or  -ia  {ZijvodoTiov,  Z^vodor/a],  a 
fortress  in  the  north  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the 
small  tributary  of  the  Euphrates  called  Bilecha, 
a  little  above  Nicephorium,  and  below  Ichnee. 
It  was  a  Macedonian  settlement,  and  the  only 
one  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Mesopotamia  which 
did  not  revolt  fVom  the  Partbians  at  the  ap- 
proach of  Crassns. 

ZENfiDSTtifl  (Zijvddnrog).  I.  Of  Ephesus,  a 
celebrated  grammarian,  was  the  first  superin- 
tendent of  the  great  library  at  Alexandrea,  and 
flourished  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  about 
B.C.  308.  Zenodotos  employed  by  Phila- 
delphus, together  with  his  two  great  contempo- 
raries, Alexander  the  jEtolian,  and  Lycophron 
the  Chalcidian,  to  collect  and  revise  all  tho 
Greek  poets.  Alexander,  we  are  told,  under- 
took the  task  of  collecting  the  tragedies,  Lyco- 
phron the  comedies,  and  Zenodotus  the  poenu 
of  Homer  and  of  the  other  illQstrioas  poets. 
Zenodotus,  however,  devoted  bis  chief  atten- 
tion to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Hence  he  is 
called  the  first  Beviter  i^iopd^rnt)  of  Homer, 
and  his  recension  (Aiopducrir)  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  obtained  the  greatest  celebrity.  The 
corrections  which  Zenodotus  applied  to  the 
text  of  Homer  were  of  three  kinds.  1.  He  ex- 
punged verses.  2.  He  marked  them  as  spuri- 
ous, but  left  them  in  bis  copy.  8.  He  intro- 
duced new  readings,  or  transposed  or  altered 
Terses.  The  great  attention  which  Zenodotus 
paid  to  the  language  of  Homer  caused  a  new 
epoch  in  the  grammatical  study  of  the  Greek 
language.  The  results  of  his  investigations  re- 
specting the  meaning  and  the  nse  of  words 
were  contained  in  two  woriu  which  '.le  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  a  Glossanr  {VKuaoat), 
and  a  Dictionary  of  bailiarous  or  nreign  phra- 
ses.—3.  Of  Alexandrea,  a  grammarian,  lived 
after  Aristarchus,  whose  recension  of  the  Ho 
meric  poems  he  atinckcd. 
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Zcmf  RA.    Vid.  Halic«bnased8. 

ZiPHtKluM  (Zt^vfwv.sc.aKpur^piov,  I.e.,  ihe 
leewlem  promontory),  the  name  of  several  prom- 
aniuries  of  the  ancient  wurld,  not  all  orwhicli, 
however,  faced  the  west.  The  chief  of  them 
were  the  following:  I,  In  Europe.  1.  (Now 
Capo  di  Bruttano).  a  promontory  in  Bruttium, 
furminK  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  coua* 
iry,  from  which  the  Ixicrj,  whu  settled  in  the 
neighborhood,  are  said  to  have  obtained  the 
name  ot iSpizejihyrii.  Vid.  p.  446,b. — 2.  A  prom- 
ontory on  the  western  coast  of  Cypnis. — II.  In 
Asia.  1.  In  Pontus  (now  Cape  Zejreh),  a  head- 
land west  of  TsiPOLis,  with  a  fort  and  harbor 
of  the  same  name, — 3.  Vid.  Caria. — 3.  In  Cili- 
cia  (now  probably  Cap*  Cavaliere),  8  &r-pro- 
jecting  promontory,  west  of  PromoDtorinm 
Sarpedon.  Some  make  it  the  headland  east  of 
Pramontorium  Sarpedon,  and  just  south  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Calycadnus,  which  Polybius,  Ap- 
pian,  and  Livy  call  by  the  same  name  as  the 
river,  Calycadnus. — III.  In  Africa  (now  JTomct- 
Maarak),  a  headland  on  the  northeastern  cosst 
of  Cyrens'ica,  west  of  Darnis. 

ZirafiDs  (Ze^0oO>  the  personification  of 
the  west  wind,  is  described  by  Hesiod  as  a  son 
of  AetrBeus  and  Eos  (Aurora).  Zephyrus  and 
Boreas  are  frequently  mentioned  together  by 
Homer,  and  both  dwelt  together  in  a  palace  in 
Thrace.  By  the  Harpy  Podarge,  Zephyrus  be- 
stune  the  father  of  the  horses  Xantbus  and 
Balins,  which  belonged  to  Achilles;  bnt  he 
was  manied  to  Chtoris,  whom  he  had  carried 
off  by  force,  and  by  whom  he  had  a  son  Car< 

OS. 

[Z»NA  (Zernensis),  a  city  of  Dacia,  a  Ro- 
man colony,  situated  a  short  distance  east  of 
the  Pom  Trajani :  it  is  sometimes  called  Colo- 
mia  Ztrnentium.']  . 

Zkryicthus  (Z^pvvBoc  :  Ztipvvdiot),  a  town  of 
Thrace,  io  the  territory  of  .£no8,  with  a  temple 
of  Apollo  and  a  cave  of  Hecate,  who  are  hence 
called  Zerynthitu  and  Zerynthia.  respectively. 
Some  writers,  however,  place  the  Zeryntbian 
cave  of  Hecate  in  Samothrace. 

ZsTia  (Z^rvc)  and  Calais  (KdXoif),  sons  of 
Boreas  and  Oritbyia,  frequently  called  the  Bo- 
tiiUM,  are  mentioned  among  the  Argonauts, 
and  are  described  as  winged  beings.  Their  sis- 
ter Cleopatra,  who  was  married  to  Phinens, 
king  of  Salmydessus,  had  been  thrown  with  her 
sons  into  prison  by  Phineus  at  the  instigation 
of  his  second  wife.  Here  she  was  foand  by 
Zetes  and  Calais,  when  they  arrived  at  Salmy* 
dessus  in  the  Argonautic  expedition.  They  lib- 
erated tbeir  sister  and  bis  children,  gave  the 
kingdom  to  the  latter,  and  sent  the  second  wife 
of  Phineus  to  her  own  country,  Scythia.  Oth- 
ers relate  that  the  Boreadie  delivered  Phineus 
from  the  Harpies  ;  for  it  had  been  foretold  that 
the  Harpies  might  he  killed  by  the  sons  of  Bo- 
reas, bat  that  the  sons  of  Boreas  must  die  if 
they  should  not  be  able  to  overtake  the  Har- 
pies. Others,  again,  state  that  the  Boreadn  per- 
ished in  tbeir  pursuit  of  the  Harpies,  or  that 
Hercules  killed  them  with  his  arrows  near  the 
island  of  Tenos.  Different  stories  were  rela- 
ted to  account  for  the  anger  of  Hercules  against 
the  Boreadn.  Their  tombs  were  said  to  be  in 
Tenos,  adorned  with  sepulchral  stele,  one  of 
wliifib  moved  whenever  the  wind  blew  from  the 
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north.   Calais  Is  also  mentioned  as  the  f  AHide 

of  the  Campanran  town  of  Unles. 

Zethds  {Z^o^).  son  of  Jupiter  (Zens)  Hni 
Antiope,  and  brother  of  Ampliion.  For  details, 
vid.  Anphion 

ZeITGIS,  ZltJOITANA  RcQio  ($  ZcVTcrsi-f  - 
northern  part  of  Tunit),  the  northern  diatrin 
of  Africa  Propria.    Kii.  Arsici.. 

ZKuaiiA(Zffi^/ia,i.e.,JMKfiaii.-  now prabablj 
RunU^h),  a  .:ity  of  C^ria,  on  the  bordeis  <•! 
Commagene  and  Cyrrhestice,  boilt  by  Seieucus 
Nicator,  on  the  western  bank  of  ibe  Euphram- 
at  a  point  where  the  river  was  crossed  by  i 
bridge  of  boats,  which  had  been  constructed  br 
Alexander  the  Great :  hence  the  name.  After- 
ward, when  the  n>rd  of  Ttoqisacas  became  m- 
passable  for  traTellen,  on  account  of  the  hordes 
of  Arabs  who>  infested  the  Innka  of  the  Lower 
Euphrates,  the  bridge  at  Zeugma  gave  the  otAj 
passsge  over  the  river. 

Zeua  (Zevf),  called  JvpIteb  by  the  Romask, 
the  greatest  aS  the  Olympian  gods,  was  a  mm 
of  Cronos  (Salam)  and  Rhea,  a  brother  of  P» 
seidon  (Neptane).  Hades  (nato],  Hestia  (Vt's- 
ta),  Demeter  (Ceres),  Hera  (Juno),  and  wasalss 
married  to  his  sister  Hera  (Juno).  When  Zeuf 
(Jupiter)  and  his  brothers  distributed  amw: 
themselves  the  government  of  the  world  by  k>:. 
Poseidon  (Neptune)  obtained  the  sea.  Had-? 
(Pluto)  the  lower  world,  and  Zeus  (Jupiter)  \Yf 
heavens  and  the  upper  regions,  but  the  ean^ 
became  common  to  all.  According  to  the  Hr- 
merie  acoonnt,  Zeos  (Jupiter)  dwelt  on  Hount 
Olympus  in  Thessaly,  which  waa  believed  t- 
penetrate  with  its  lofty  summit  iuto  heaven  1 
self  He  is  called  the  fother  of  gods  and  mei>. 
the  most  high  and  powerful  among  the  imsiar- 
tals,  whom  all  others  obey.  He  is  the  supreiDe 
ruler,  who,  with  bis  counsel,  manages  everr  I 
thing;  the  fonnder  of  kingly  power,  and  of  lav  I 
and  of  order,  whence  Dice,  Themia,  and  Neiae* 
sis  are  his  assistants.  For  the  same  reasoa.  be 
protects  the  assembly  of  the  people  {uYopal  : 
the  meetings  of  the  council  (J3ov?^o^),  and  u  I 
he  preside:  over  the  whole  state,  su  also  over  | 
every  house  and  family  (fpKttof).  He  also 
watched  over  the  sanctity  of  the  oath  (£pci-:i 
and  the  laws  of  hospital!^  (f^wor),  and  prr- 
teoted  suppliants  (Ix/^wp).  He  avenged  tbme 
who  were  wronged,  and  punished  those  wbo 
had  committed  a  crime,  for  he  watcbed  the  d^v 
ings  and  sufferings  of  all  men  {Hr^^to^y  Be 
was  further  the  original  source  of  all  prophei-  I 
io  power,  from  whom  all  prophetic  aigos  ^rri  \ 
sounds  proceeded  {iratM^fatoc)-  Every  th:i:  j 
good  as  well  as  bad  comes  from  Zeus  (Jupiter'  ■ 
according  to  his  own  choice,  he  assies  good  ci 
evil  to  mortals  ;  and  fate  itself  was  subordinsu 
to  him.  He  is  armed  with  thunder  and  light- 
ning, and  the  shaking  of  his  cgia  produces  stonn 
and  tempest :  a  number  of  epithets  of  Zees 
(Jupiter)  in  the  Homeric  poems  describe  hira 
as  the  thunderer,  the  gatherer  of  clouds, 
the  like.  He  was  married  to  Hera  (Jnoo).  h 
whom  be  bad  two  sons.  Area  (Mara)  and  He' 
phKStQs  (Vulcan),  and  one  daughter,  Hf^S.\ 
Hera  (Juno)  sometimes  acts  as  an  indepertderi 
divinity ;  she  is  ambitious,  and  rebels  againM 
her  Iftrd,  hut  she  is  nevertheless  inferior  tn  h>:D 
and  is  punished  for  her  opptisition  ;  his  amoan 
with  other  goddesses  or  mortal  women  are  n» 
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coiicealet]  frain  her,  tlinugh  they  gea^rally  rouse 
Iter  ifalttuey  and  revenge.  During  the  Trojaa 
«var,  Zeus  (Jupiter),  ai  tiie  request  or  Tbetis, 
favoreil  tlie  Trojaiu,  uutil  Agaoiomnon  repaired 
the  wrong  be  had  dune  tu  AcbilleB.  Zeus  {Ju- 
[liter),  nu  duubl,  was  originally  a  god  uf  a  por- 
Iton  ur  nature.  Hence  the  u&k,  with  its  eatable 
fruit,  and  ibe  fertilu  duvea,  were  sacred  to  liiin 
at  Doiluna  and  in  Arcadia.  Hence,  alsu,  rain, 
Btorms,  and  the  seasons  wore  regarded  as  bis 
work;  and  hence,  iikewu^,  the  Creiaa  stories 
it(  milk,  boney,  and  the  curnucupia.  In  the  Ho- 
meric poems,  however,  ttiis  primitiTc  character 
uf  a  personiltcatitin  orceridin  powers  of  nature 
is  already  cfTaced  to  some  extent,  and  the  god 
appears  as  a  political  and  national  divinity,  as 
the  king  and  Talher  of  men,  aa  the  founder  and 
protector  of  all  inatitutiona  hallowed  by  law, 
custom,  or  rcUgiun.  Hesiod  also  calls  Zeus 
(Jupiter)  the  sou  of  Cronos  (Saturu)  and  Rhea, 
and  the  brother  of  Hestia  (Vesta),  Demeler 
(Ceres),  Hera  (Juno),  Hadea  (Pluto),  and  Po- 
i^eidon  (Neptune).  Cronos  (Saturn)  swallowed 
his  children  immediately  after  their  birth ;  but 
when  Rhea  was  pregnant  with  Zeus  (Jupiter), 
eho  applied  to  Uraaaa  (Ccelas)  aad  Ge  (Terra) 
to  save  the  life  of  the  cliild.  Uranus  (Coelus) 
and  Ge  (Terra)  therefore  sent  Rhea  to  Lyctos 
tn  Crete,  requesting  her  to  bring  up  her  child 
there.  Rhea  accordingly  concealed  Zeus  (Ju- 
piter) in  a  cave  of  Mount  Mgmoa,  and  gave  to 
Cronos  (Saturn)  a  stone  wrapped  up  in  cloth, 
which  be  swallowed  in  the  belief  that  it  was 
his  son.  Other  traditions  state  that  Zeus  (Ju- 
piter) was  burn  and  brought  up  on  Mount  Dicte 
cr  Ida  (also  the  Trojan  Ida),  lUioma  in  Messe- 
niu,  Tliebes  in  Boeotia,  .£gion  in  Achaia,  or 
Otenu.-}  in  .£toIia.  According  to  the  common 
account,  however,  Zeus  (Jupiter)  grew  up  in 
Crete.  In  the  mean  time,  Cronus  (Saturn),  by 
a  cunning  device  of  Ge  (Terra)  or  Metis,  was 
made  to  bring  up  the  childreo  he  had  swal- 
lowed, and  first  of  bU  the  stooe,  which  was 
afterward  set  up  by  Zeus  (Jupiter)  at  Delphi. 
The  young  god  now  delivered  tbe  Cyclopes 
from  the  bunds  with  which  they  had  been  fet-- 
tered  by  Cronus  (Saturn),  and  they,  in  their 
graiituJe,  provided  liioi  with  thunder  and  light- 
ning. On  tbe  advice  of  Ge  (Terra),  Zeas  (Ju* 
pitur)  also  liberated  the  hundred-anned  Gigan- 
tes,  Brtareos,  Cottus,  and  Gyes,  that  they  might 
assist  bim  in  his  &ght  against  the  Titans.  The 
Titans  were  conquered  and  shut  up  in  Tartarus, 
where  they  were  henceforth  guarded  by  the 
Hecalonciieires,  llicreupon  Tartarus  and  Ge 
(Terra)  ^egot  Typboeus,  who  began  8  fearful 
struggle  with  Zeus  (Jupiter),  but  was  con- 
quered. Zeus  (Jupiter)  now  obtained  the  do- 
minion of  the  world,  and  chose  Metis  for  his 
wife.  When  she  was  pregnant  with  Athena 
(Minerva),  he  took  tbe  child  out  of  her  body 
and  concealed  it  in  his  head,  on  the  advice  of 
Uranus  (Ctelus)  and  Ge  (Terra),  who  told  him 
that  thereby  he  would  retain  the  supremacy  of 
the  world ;  ftr  if  Metis  bad  given  birth  to  a 
son,  this  son  (so  fate  had  ordained  it)  would 
have  acquired  the  sovereignty,  Afierthis,  Zeus 
[Jupiter)  became  the  father  of  the  Hore  and 
Mcerse  by  his  second  wife  Themis  ;  of  the 
Cliarites  hy  Eurynome  ;  of  Persephone  (Pnser- 
nioa)  by  Demeler  (Ceres) ;  of  the  Muses  by 


Mnemosyne  ;  o  Apollo  and  A.lcmis  (l»anH>  bj 
I.eto  (Laiona) ;  and  of  Hebe,  Ares  (Mars),  and 
IlithyiabyHera(Juno).  Athena  was  burn  uutuf 
the  head  of  Zeus  (Jupiter) ;  while  Hera  (Jnnu), 
on  the  other  hand,  gave  birth  to  Heplis-stus 
(Vulcan)  without  the  co-opcralicin  of  Zt  us  (Ju- 
piter). The  family  of  the  Cronidte  accordingly 
embraces  the  twelve  great  gods  of  Olympus, 
Zous  (Jupiter,  the  head  of  them  all).  Poseidon 
(.Neptune),  Apullo,  .\res  (Mars),  Hermes  (Mer- 
cury), Hephsstus (Vulcan),  Hestia  (Vesta).  De- 
meter  (Ceres),  Hera  (Juno),  Athena  (M<nerva), 
Aphrodite(Venus),and  Artemis  (Diana).  These 
twelve  Olympian  gods,  who  in  some  places 
Were  worshipped  as  a  body,  were  recognized 
not  only  by  the  Greeks,  but  were  adopted  also 
by  the  Romans,  who,  in  particular,  identified 
their  Jupiter  with  the  Greek  Zeus.  In  survey- 
ing the  difiiirent  local  traditions  about  Zeus,  it 
would  seem  that  originally  there  were  several, 
or  at  least  three,  divinities  which  in  their  re- 
spective countries  were  supreme,  but  which  in 
the  cour£>e  of  time  became  united  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  into  one  great  national  divinity. 
We  may  accordingly  speak  of  an  Arcadian,  Do- 
donnan,  Cretan,  and  a  national  Hellenic  Zeus. 
1.  Tbe  Arcadian  Zeu*  (Znr  Avxatoc)  was  born, 
according  to  the  legends  of  the  country,  in  Ar- 
cadia, either  on  Mount  Parrhasium  or  on  Mount 
Lycaios.  He  was  brought  up  there  by  tbe  nympha 
Thisoa,  Neda,  and  Hagno.  Lycaon,  a  son  of 
Pelasgus,  erected  a  temple  to  Zeus  Lycseus  on 
Mount  LycEBus,  and  instituted  the  festival  of  the 
Lycea  in  honorofbim.  Fid.LrcjEus,  Lvciiaii. 
No  one  was  allowed  to  enter  this  sanctuary 
of  Zeus  Lycaius  on  Mount  Lycseus.  3.  The 
Dodonaan  Zeus  (Zev^  Auduvaiof  or  UcXatrytKOi) 
possessed  the  most  ancient  oracle  in  Greece,  at 
Dodona  in  Epirua,  from  which  he  derived  his 
name.  At  Dodona  Zeus  was  mainly  a  prophetic 
god,  and  the  oak  tree  was  sacred  to  him;  but 
tbere,  too,  he  was  said  to  have  been  reared 
by  theDodonsan  nymphs  (Hyades).  Respect- 
ing tbe  DodonKan  oracle  of  Zeus,  vid.  Diet, 
of  AnCiij.,  art.  Okicoluh.  8.  The  Cretan  Zeui 
(Zci»c  AiKTolof  or  Kptiraytv^i).  We  have  al- 
ready given  Hesiod's  account  of  this  god.  Ha 
was  brought  up  in  a  cave  of  Mount  Dicte  by 
the  Cureles  and  tbe  nympbs  Adrastia  and  Ida, 
the  daughters  of  Melisseus.  They  fed  him  with 
the  milk  of  the  goat  Amaltbea,  and  the  bees  of 
tbe  mountain  provided  him  with  honey.  Crett 
is  called  tlie  island  or  nurse  of  the  great  Zeus, 
and  his  worship  there  appears  to  have  been  verj 
ancient.  4.  The  national  HeUenie  Zeua,  near 
whose  temple  at  Olympia,  in  Elis,  the  great  na- 
tional pancgyris  was  celebrated  once  in  foui 
years.  There,  too,  Zeus  was  regarded  as  the 
father  and  king  of  gods  and  men,  and  as  tbs 
supreme  god  of  the  Hellenic  nation.  His  statue 
there  was  executed  by  Phidias,  a  few  years  be 
fore  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  tha 
majestic  and  sublime  idea  of  this  statue  having 
been  suggested  to  the  artist  by  tbe  words  of 
Homer  (A.,  i.,  fiSTV  m  Phious.  Tbe  Greek 
and  Latin  poets  give  to  Zeus  or  Jupiter  an  im- 
mense number  uf  epithets  and  surnames,  which 
are  derived  partly  from  the  places  where  he  was 
worshipped,  and  partly  from  his  powers  and 
functions.  Tbe  eagle,  the  oak,  and  the  sum- 
mits of  mountains  were  sacred  to  him,  and  hii 
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wrnficeb  generally  conaisted  of  goats,  bulls, 
Bn>l  cows  His  usual  atthbuies  are  the  sceptre, 
eagle,  thunderbolt,  and  a  figure  of  Victor;  in 
his  band,  and  sometimes  also  a  cornacopia. 
The  Olympian  Zeua  sometimes  wears  a  wreath 
nr  olive,  and  the  DodonKan  Zeus  a  wreath  of 
vak  leaves.  Tn  works  of  art  Zeus  is  generally 
repiesented  as  the  omnipotent  father  and  king 
of  gods  and  men,  according  to  the  idea  which 
lia<l  bcun  embodied  in  the  statue  of  the  Olym- 
piia  Zeus  by  Phidias.  Respecting  the  Roman 
gud,  vid.  Jl'pitbr. 

Zi.uxiDAX(7s  {Ztv^idofio;).  1.  Kingof  Sparta, 
and  tenth  of  the  Euryponiidee.  He  was  grand- 
son of  Theopompus,  and  father  of  Anaxidamas, 
who  succeeded  liim.  —  2.  Son  of  Leotychides, 
king  uf  Sparta.  He  was  also  named  Cyniscus. 
He  died  before  his  father,  leaving  a  son,  Arclii- 
damus  II. 

Zcuxis  (ZeOfif),  the  celebrated  Greek  painter, 
whs  excelled  all  his  contemporaries  except  Par- 
'hasius.  was  a  native  of  Heraclea  (probably  of 
the  city  of  this  name  on  the  Euxine),  and  flour- 
ished B.C.  424-400.  He  came  to  Athena  soon 
aAer  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
when  he  had  already  achieved  a  great  reputa- 
tion, although  a  young  man.  He  passed  some 
lime  in  Macedonia,  at  the  court  of  Archelaiis, 
for  whom  he  decorated  the  royal  palace  at  Fella 
with  paintings,  probably  soon  after  413.  He 
must  have  spent  some  time  in  Magna  Graecia, 
as  we  learn  from  the  story  respecting  the  pic- 
ture of  Helen,  which  he  painted  for  the  city  of 
Croton  ;  and  it  is  also  probable  that  he  visited 
Sicily,  as  we  are  told  thut  he  gave  away  one 
of  his  pictures  to  the  Agrigentines.  His  travels 
through  Greece  itself  were  no  doubt  extensive 
Wo  find  him  at  Olympia,  where  he  made  an  os- 
tentatious display,  before  the  eyes  of  all  Greece, 
of  the  wealth  which  his  art  had  brought  him, 
by  appearing  in  a  robe  embroidered  with  his 
own  name  in  letters  of  gold.  After  acquiring 
a  great  fortune  by  the  exercise  of  his  art,  he 
adopted  the  custom  of  giving  away  his  pictures, 
because  no  adequate  price  could  be  set  upon 
them.  The  time  of  his  death  is  unknown.  The 
master-piece  of  Zeuxis  was  bis  picture  of  Helen, 
in  paintiag  which  he  had  as  hia  models  the  five 
most  beautiful  virgins  of  Croton,  whom  be  was 
allowed  to  select  for  this  purpose  from  among 
all  the  virgins  of  the  city.  It  was  painted  for 
the  temple  of  Juno  at  Croton.  This  picture 
and  its  history  were  celebrated  by  many  poets, 
who  preserved  the  names  of  the  five  virgins 
upon  whom  the  choice  of  Zeuxis  fell.  The  ac- 
curate imitation  of  inanimate  objects  was  a  de- 
partment of  the  art  which  Zeuxis  and  his  young- 
er rival  Parrhasius  appear  to  have  carried  al- 
most to  perfection.  The  well-known  story  of 
the  trial  of  skill  in  that  species  of  painting  he- 
I  ween  these  twc  artiste,  if  not  literally  true,  in- 
dicates the  opinion  which  was  held  in  ancient 
times  of  their  powers  of  imitation.  In  this  con- 
tost  the  picture  of  Zeuxis  represented  a  bunch 
of  grapes,  BO  naturally  painted  that  the  birds 
(lew  at  the  picture  to  eat  the  fruit ;  upon  which 
the  artist,  confident  in  this  proof  of  his  success, 
cal'ted  upon  his  rival  no  lonser  to  delay  to  draw 
aside  the  curtain  and  show  nis  picture  ;  but  the 
picture  oi  Parrhasius  was  the  curtain  itself, 
which  Zeuxis  had  mistaken  for  real  drapery. 
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On  diseoveiMg  his  error,  Zcuxit  honorably 
yielded  the  palm  to  Parrhasius.  sajing  that  he 
himself  had  deceived  birds,  but  Parrha»-us  an 
artist.  Besides  this  accuracy  of  imitation,  man  v 
of  the  works  of  Zeuxis  displayed  great  dramatic 
power.  This  appears  to  have  been  especially 
the  case  with  his  Infant  Hercules  tlranpling  ikt 
Serpent,  where  the  chief  force  of  the  com|iosi- 
tion  consisted  in  the  terror  of  Alcmena  and.\ni 
phitryon  as  they  witnessed  the  struggle.  An- 
other picture,  in  which  he  showed  the  same 
dramatic  power,  applied  to  a  very  different  sub- 
ject, was  his  Female  Hippocentaur,  and  which 
was  lost  in  a  shipwreck  off  Cape  Maica,  on  ii.* 
way  to  Rome,  whither  it  had  been  sent  by  Su\U 

ZiKLAG  CSixeXla,  ItKeXa),  a  town  in  the  pouib- 
west  of  Palestine,  belonging  to  the  Philisiiri*-' 
of  Gath,  whose  king  Achish  gave  it  to  David 
for  a  residence  during  his  exile  from  the  coun 
of  Saul.  On  David's  accession  to  the  kingdom, 
it  was  united  to  Judah. 

[ZiLlA.  ZsLls  (Z^Xif),  Zklks  (Z^^qc).  ZcLia 
or  ZiLis  (now  AT'ZUa),  an  ancient  Punic  ciiv 
in  MauretaniaTingitana,  at  the  moutb  of  a  hti  r 
of  the  same  name,  south  of  Tingis  ;  after  tbr 
time  of  Augustus,  a  Romau  colony,  with  the 

fiellation  Julia  Cotutantia:  according  to  Slraim. 
ts  inhabitants  were  transferred  to  a  town  u 
Spain.    Vid.  Triddcti  Jqlm.] 

ZioBSTis  ([not  Zioberis  as  commonly  writtec. 
vid.  Zumpt  ad  Curt.,  vt.,  10],  now  Jtnjeran).  ■ 
river  of  Parthia,  [the  same  as  the  Siibteies 
CSTiSohtii)  of  Diodorus,  flows  a  short  distam-e. 
then  disappears  under  ground  ;  afler  a  subit't 
ranean  course  of  three  hundred  &lndia  it  re- 
appears, and  flows  on  in  a  broader  current  out:! 
it  unites  with  the  Ridagnus.  Furbigcr,  fitUoT. 
ing  Manneit,  considers  the  united  stream  the 
Choatses  of  Ammianus  (aow  Adsehi-Suy] 
ZioK.  Vid.  Jbbubaleh. 
ZoAR  or  TsoAR,  ZoIra  or  ZoIras  '2,6ay:  Z< 
apa  :  LXX.,  Zi/rup  end  Zoyopa  :  now  prub.i'jli 
ruins  in  Ghor  el  Mesraa,  on  the  Wady  el  Dcauli  . 
originally  called  Bkla,  a  city  on  the  soulheasL 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  belonging  first  to  the  Moabites. 
and  afterward  to  the  Arabs.  In  the  time  uf 
Abraham  it  was  the  smallest  of  the  "  cities  oi' 
the  plain,"  and  was  saved,  at  the  iotercessi&a 
of  Lot,  from  the  destruction  which  fell  upv^ 
Sodom  and  Gomorrba. 

ZcbtIdm  or  Z(bt£dk  (Zoi'nov,  Zoimov  :  Zo.- 
rnn'f).  a  town  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  Euire- 
sia,  north  of  Megalopolis. 

ZdiLus  (ZuUo;),  a  grammarian,  waa  a  nati<:« 
of  Amphipolis,  and  flourished  in  the  lime  u 
Philip  of  Macedon.  He  was  celebrated  for  i^t 
asperity  with  which  he  assailed  Hiioier.  He 
found  fault  with  him  principally  for  iotroduciai 
fabulous  and  incredible  stories  in  hia  p<>eiu& 
From  the  list  that  we  hare  of  hia  writings,  i: 
also  appears  that  be  attacked  Plato  and  IsiH-n 
tes.  His  name  became  proverbial  for  a  captioua 
and  malignant  critic. 

ZSnZbas,  JoiiTKES  ('luawi;;-  6  Zuvopur),  a 
celebrated  Byzantine  historian  and  tfaeologiaa. 
lived  in  the  twelfth  century  under  the  emperori 
Alexus  I.  Comnenus  and  Calo-Joanoes.  Be 
aides  his  theological  works,  there  are  still  ex- 
tant, 1.  Annate*  (;f/)m«ov),  in  eighteen  bookv 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the  death  o: 
Vlexis  in  1118.    It  is  compiled  from  Tarwtu 
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liTMk  atltbors,  whose  very  words  Zonaras  fre- 
■Iiientlj  retains.  T>e  earlier  part  U  chiefly 
taken  (mm  Jusephus  ;  and  in  the  p<Htioa  which 
rentes  to  Roman  history,  be  has,  for  the  moat 
part,  roUowed  Dion  Cassiua.  In  consequence 
of  the  latter  circumstance,  the  Annals  of  Zona* 
ras  are  of  ereat  importance  in  studying  the  early 
liistiiry  of  Rome.  Of  the  6r8t  twenty  books  of 
Dion  Cassiua  we  have  nothing  but  the  abstract 
of  Zonaraa ;  and  even  of  the  later  books,  of 
wliich  Xiphilinus  has  made  a  more  full  epitome, 
Zonaras  has  preserved  many  statements  of 
Dion  which  are  entirely  omitted  by  Xiphilinus. 
The  best  editions  ar6  by  Du  Fresne  du  Cange, 
Paris,  1688,  fol. ;  and  by  Finder,  Bonn,  1841, 
Svo.  3.  A  LcxicoTi,  edited  by  TitUnaan,  Lips., 
1808, 4to. 

Zone  (Zuv^  :  Zuvafor),  a  town  of  Thrace,  on 
a  promontory  of  the  same  name  in  the  jGgean, 
where  Orpheus  is  said  to  have  sung. 

Zop^Rus  (Zun-v/M^).  i.  A  distinguished  Per- 
sian, son  of  Mesabyzus.  After  Darius  Hystas- 
pis  had  besieged  Babylon  for  twenty  months  in 
vain,  Zopyrus  resolved  to  gain  the  place  for  his 
master  by  the  most  extraordinaiy  self-sacrifice. 
Accordingly,  one  day  he  appeared  before  Darins 
with  his  body  mutilated  in  the  most  horrible 
manner;  both  his  ears  and  nose  were  cut  ofT, 
and  his  person  otherwise  disfignred.  After  ex- 
plaining to  Darius  his  intentions,  he  fled  to  Bab- 
ylon as  a  victim  of  the  cruelty  of  the  Persian 
king.  The  Bahylonians  gave  him  their  confi- 
dence, and  placed  him  at  the  bead  of  their  troops. 
He  soon  found  means  to  betray  the  city  to  Da- 
rius, who  severely  punished  the  inhabitants  fur 
iheir  revolt.  Darius  appointed  Zopyrus  satrap 
of  Babylon  for  life,  with  the  enjoyment  of  its 
entire  revenues. — [S.  The  son  of  Megabyzus, 
and  grandson  of  the  preceding,  revolted  from 
the  Persians,  and  fled  to  Athens.]— 3.  The  Phys- 
iognomist, attributed  many  vices  to  Socrates  in 
an  assembly  of  his  disciples,  who  laaghed  at 
him  and  at  tits  art  in  consequence ;  but  Socrates 
admitted  that  such  were  hia  natoral  propensi- 
ties, but  said  that  they  had  been  overcome  by 
philosophy. — [4.  A  Thracian,  a  slave  of  Pericles, 
assigned  by  him,  as  the  least  useful,  from  old 
age,  of  all  his  slaves,  to  Alcibiades  as  bis  psda- 
gogus.] — 5.  A  surgeon  at  Alezaodrea,  th«  lotor 
uf  Apollonius  Citiensis  and  Posidonius,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  first  century  B.C.  He  in- 
rented  an  antidote,  used  by  Mithradates,  king 
of  Pontus. 

ZoKOASTEB  or  ZOSOASTKRS  {ZofKMOTpnt),  the 

Z^itATHtraTBA  of  the  Zendavesta,  and  the  Zbr- 
DusHT  of  the  Persians,  was  the  founder  of  the 
Magian  religion.  The  most  opposite  opinions 
have  been  held  both  by  ancient  and  modern 
writers  respecting  the  time  in  which  he  lived  ; 
but  it  is  quite  impossible  to  come  to  any  conclu- 
aion  on  the  subject.  As  the  founder  of  the  Ma- 
gian religion,  he  must  be  placed  in  remote  anti- 
quity, and  it  may  even  be  questioned  whether 
Buch  a  person  ever  existed.   This  religion  was 


probably  of  Bactrian  origin,  and  from  tlienc« 
spread  eastward ;  aod  the  tradition  wh.eh  rep- 
resents Zoroaster  a  Mede  sprang  up  at  a  later 
time,  when  the  chief  seat  of  hia  religion  was  i> 
Media,  and  no  longer  in  the  further  East.  There 
were  extant  in  the  later  Greek  literature  sev- 
eral works  bearing  the  name  of  Zoroaster ;  but 
these  writings  were  forgeries  of  a  later  age,  ani' 
belong  to  the  same  class  of  writings  as  thr 
works  of  Hermes  Trismegistus,  Orpheus, 
There  is  still  extant  a  collection  of  oracles  as 
cribed  to  Zoroaster,  which  are  of  course  spun 
oua.  They  have  been  publi^ed  hjr  Morell 
Paris,  1595 ;  by  ObsopKos,  Paris,  1507,  and  b)  ' 
others. 

[ZoRZiKEs  or  ZoRsi?(Es,king  of  the  Siraci.  m 
people  of  Sannatia  Asiatica,  in  whose  territorv 
was  the  city  Uspe,  taken  by  the  Romans  in  i!m 
reign  of  Claudius.] 

[ZosiMDB,  a  learned  frecdman  of  the  younger 
Pliny,  remarkable  fur  his  talents  as  a  comedian 
and  musician,  as  well  as  for  hia  excellence  ai 
a  reader.] 

ZosIkdb  (Zwffi/toc),  a  Greek  historian,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  yoaoger  Theodoslua. 
He  wrote  a  history  of  the  Roman  empire  in  six 
books,  which  is  still  extant.  This  work  must 
have  been  written  after  A.D.  435,  as  an  event 
is  mentioned  in  it  which  took  place  in  that  year. 
The  first  book  comprises  a  sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  early  emperors,  down  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Diocletian  (305).  The  second,  third, 
and  fourth  books  are  devoted  to  the  bistoiy  of 
the  fourth  century,  which  is  treated  much  less 
concisely.  The  fifth  and  sixth  hooka  embrace 
the  period  from  395  to  410,  when  Attains  was 
deposed.  The  work  of  Zosimua  is  mainly 
(though  n<it  altogether)  an  abridgment  or  com- 
pilation of  (heworics  of  previous  historiana.  Hia 
style  is  concise,  clear,  pore,  and  not  unpleastng. 
His  chief  fault  as  an  historical  writer  is  his  neg- 
lect of  chronology.  Zosimus  was  a  pagar.,  and 
comments  severely  apon  the  faults  and  crimes 
01  the  Christian  emperors.  Hence  his  credibil- 
ity has  been  assailed  by  several  Christian  writ- 
ers. There  are,  no  doubt,  numerous  errors  of 
judgment  to  be  found  in  the  work,  and  some- 
times (especially  in  the  case  of  Constantine)  an 
Intemperate  expression  of  opinion,  which  some- 
what exaggerates,if  it  does  not  distort,  the  truth. 
But  he  does  not  seem  fairly  chargeable  with  de- 
liberate invention  or  willful  misrepresentation 
The  best  editions  are  by  Reitemeier,  Lips., 
1784,  [and  by  Imm.  Bekker,  Bonn,  1837.] 

ZosTis  (now  Cape  of  Fari).  a  promontory  on 
the  west  of  Attica,  between  Phalernm  and  Sii- 
nium.  It  was  a  sacred  ^t,  and  contained  al- 
tars of  Leto  (Latona),  Artemis  (Diana),  and 
Apollo. 

Zysaictbs  or  GvoAKTis  (Ztfj-nnTff,  Tv-)avr  f>, 
a  people  of  Libya,  whom  Herodotus  places  or 
the  western  side  of  the  I^ake  Triton.  Others 
mention  a  city  Zygantis  and  a  people  Zyg«5  oa 
the  coast  of  Marmartca 
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I.  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES. 

1  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES  OF  GREEK  mSTORr, 
raoM  tm*  FiasT  olthyus,  b.c.  776,  to  tbb  fall  of  corihth,  >.c.  14A 

2  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLES  OF  ROMAN  HISTORY, 

vBOT  tm*  FotTAOATion  or  tub  city,*  b.c.  753,  to  tbb  fall  of  the  wsstkbr  Bxriai 

A.D.  476. 

3.  PARALLEL  TEARS, 

ni  kT  18,  TUB  TBABS  BBFOXB  THB  CHBISTLUI  B8A,  TBI  TIABS  FBOM  TBB  FOUKDATMN  Of 

BOKB,  AXS  TKB  OLTIIPtAftS> 

4  LISTS  OF  THE  ATHENIAN  ARCHONS  EPONFMI,  AND  OF  THE  KINGS  OF 
THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  MONARCHIES  : 

Kings  oT  Egypt,  Kings  of  Egypt  (the  Ptoteoia^, 

Kings  of  Media,  Kings  of  Pergaouia, 

Kings  of  Lydia,  Kings  of  Bitl^a, 

Kings  of  Fetna,  Kbgn  Pootw, 

Kings  ot  Sparta,  Kngs  of  Cappadooia, 

Kingi  of  Maoedooia,  Kbgs  of  RooM^ 

KingB  of  Syria,  Emperors  of  Rom^ 
And  Emperors  of  Constantinc^^ 
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FKOV  THS  DICTIPNART  OF  QKKXX  A».0  BOXAK  AHTIQUITIZS. 

(11  tl'«  constmctioa  of  these  Tables,  the  latne  authorities  have  been  tised  as  those  referred  ion 
'-M  articles  in  the  body  of  the  work.  Par*.icular  acknowledgmcDt  is  due  of  the  assistanre  via 
au  been  derired  from  the  Tables  oT  Hnssey  and  Wurm.  The  last  two  TsUm  (oT  Gredt  aidBv- 
man  money)  have  been  taken  without  alteratun  from  Mr.  Htusey*s,  because  they  were  tlwfli 
incapable  of  improvement,  except  one  adcllion  in  the  Table  of  Attic  Money.  All  tlie  ealK!^ 
lions,  however,  have  been  made  de  nffno,  even  where  the  results  are  the  same  as  in  Mr.Howr'! 
Tables. 

The  Tables  are  so  arranged  as  to  exhibit  the  correspmidiBg  Gteek  and  Romao  tamsm  t 
direct  comparison  with  each  other.  In  some  of  the  Tables  the  valnea  are  given,  not  «lf  in  n 
several  measures,  bat  also  in  decimals  of  a  primary  miit,  for  the  purpose  of  faciUtstinf  cslnli- 
tioDS.  In  others,  approximate  valuet  are  given,  that  is,  values  which  diflbr  from  the  true  oc»  ^ 
•iorafl  small  fraction,  and  which,  frcnn  their  simplicity,  will  perhaps  be  found  far  morB  weli^^ 
ordinary  purposes  than  the  precise  quandtiea,  while  the  error,  in  each  case,  can  Miily  be  tcmit- 
ed.  Fuller  inftnmalion  will  be  found  under  Mbmsuoa,  Nohkits,  Pomdeka,  and  th*  ip^ 
names,  in  the  Dictionart  of  Gbsek  Attn  ItoXAR  Antiquities. 


Tabla 

1.  Greek  Mensurcs  of  Length. 
(1.)  Smaller  Measures, 
ll.  Roman  Measures  of  Length. 

(1.)  Smaller  Measures, 
in  Greek  Measures  of  Length. 

(3.)  Laud  and  Itinerary. 
IV.  Roman  Measures  of  Length. 

(2.)  Land  and  Itioerary. 
V.  Greek  Measures  of  Surface. 
VI,  Roman  Measures  of  Surface. 
VIT.  Greek  Measures  of  Capacity. 

(1.)  Liquid  Measures. 
7III.  Roman  Measures  of  Capaoitf. 
(1.)  Liquid  MeoiuiM. 


Tkble 

IX.  Greek  Measures  of  Capacity. 

(2.)  Dry  Measures. 
X.  Roman  Measures  of  Capocitf. 

(2.)  D17  Measures. 
XI.  Greek  Weights. 
XII.  Greek  Money. 

XIII.  Roman  Weights. 

(1.)  The  As  and  its  Divisiost. 

XIV.  Roman  Weights- 

(S.)  SabdivisioDsoftheCiris- 
XV.  Roman  Hon^. 

(1.)  Before  Augustus. 
XVT.  Roman  Money. 

(2.)  After  Augmtoi. 
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RULE  S 

FOE  TU 

CO]«YEB&!A!7  OT  THB  OLYMPIADS  AND  THE  TBABS  OV  ROUE  (A  U.O.)  INTO  TSAIU 
BEFORE  AND  AVTEB  THE  BIRTH  OF  CHR18T. 

Ths  Oljropiada  commenced  id  the  year  3938  of  the  Joli&n  period,  or  B.C.  776.  Each  Olym 
pi&d  contains  4  years.    The  year  of  Rome  commenced  B.C.  753. 

To  awertain  the  jean  before  or  after  Christ  of  any  Olympiad,  take  the  number  Olympiads 
ottnaaj/  eon^ttei,  multiply  that  BDmber  by  4,  and  if  the  product  be  Uu  than  776,  nibtraet  that 
product  from  776 ;  the  remainder  irill  be  the  years  btf»n  Christ.  If  the  prodoot  be  mon  tbaa 
776,  sabtrmct  776  from  that  product,  and  the  romuoder  will  be  the  years  afUr  Christ. 

We  thus  obtain  the  year  before  or  after  Christ  of  the  lost  complete  Olympiad :  ve  must  now 
include  the  single  years  of  the  current  Olympiad.  To  pat  down  these  correctly — if  bt/ort  Christ, 
ntitract  the  last  eowg^ttd  year  (viz.,  the  number  1 ,  2,  or  3  immtdiattly  prtteding) ;  if  after  Christ, 
add  the  cHfTwnt  year;  the  product  irill  be  the  year  be/on  or  after  Christ,  correspoDdiog  to  the 
•current  year  of  the  current  Olympiad. 

For  Examplt :  Let  the  3d  year  of  the  87th  Olympiad  be  the  year  to  be  ooDTerted.  The  num- 
ber of  Olympiads  actually  compUted  is  86  j  moltiply  that  number  by  4,  and  the  total  vill  be  344 
Subtract  this  number  (being  less  than  776)  &om  776,  and  the  remainder  will  be  432 ;  subtraot 
farther  the  last  ambled  year  of  the  current  Olympiad  (vti.,  2),  and  the  year  430  before  Christ 
will  be  the  oorreepmiding  year. 

Sappose  it  were  the  2d  year  of  the  248th  Olympiad.  Msltipl/  247,  the  number  of,OIympiads 
tt€luallg  computed,  by  4,  and  the  total  will  be  988  ;  as  that  number  is  larger  than  776,  deduct  776 
from  988,  and  the  remainder,  212,  will  be  the  year  of  the  last  complete  Olympiad  :  add  2  Cor  the 
current  year  of  the  current  Olympiad,  and  214  after  Christ  (A.D.  214)  will  be  the  corresp(»ding 
year. 

To  find  the  year  before  or  after  Christ  which  corresponds  to  any  given  year  of  the  Building  of 
Rome,  add  1  year  (for  the  current  year)  to  753,  and  from  the  total,  754,  subtract  the  given  year 
of  Rome ;  the  remamder  wilt  be  the  corresponding  year  befort  Christ.  If  the  given  year  of  Rome 
exceed  753,  snbtraot  753  from  the  given  number,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  corresponding 
year  <f/ter  Christ 

For  EsaagtU  :  Cmsar  invaded  Britaia  in  the  year  of  R«ne  699.  Dednet  699  firom  754,  and 
that  event  is  seen  to  cwrespond  with  the  year  B.C.  55.  The  Romane  Anally  left  Britain  ia  tkt 
year  of  Rome  1 179.    Subtract  753  from  1179,  and  the  remainder,  426,  will  be  the  year  ot  otM 

T')ird  in  vrtiich  that  event  took  place. 
Al 
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rmOX  TKS  FUST  OLTKriAD,  B.C.  770,  TO  TBE  FALL  OF  COBtKTH,  8.O.  146. 


171  CoraiMU  ibe  Elem  gftiiu  tbs  vklory  la  At  fbotnce 
■t  the  Olympic  game*.  The  Oiyixiplo  gUBM  wer* 
buUtntod  bj  IphOM  a*  Hmb  tbost  B.0. 881,  bat 
Oe  Olynpladi  wcra  not  cjaploywl  m  ■  chrooolog- 
led  «» tin  the  Ttctorr  ofConrinu. 

773  ArctlDui  of  HUetiu,  the  CjcUc  -poet,  flovrtilied. 

774  Ptmdoaia  and  MetspoDtam,  In  Italy,  fonnded. 

765  dntfthon  of  LncediBinon,  the  Cyelia  poet,  floofUwd. 

761  Eamehu  flouriahed. 

TS3  Anttmadtns  of  Tbm  lloarfahed. 

790  UMuatthehdihtofHipoiraT:  Hmr  of  IM  cdo- 

nlea  foeoded  about  tUa  time  or  a  Utile  later. 
748  rMdca,  tjraat  ol  Argoa,  celebrMoa  the  8th  Olympk 

fames.  He  Introduced  copper  and  allrer  coinage, 

and  a  new  acale  of  wd^ta  and  meaanrea,  throagh> 

ont  the  Peloponneraa. 
f  15  The  flrtt  annDal  Prytanla  M  Corinth,  90  yean  before 

the  reign  of  Cypaelua. 
744  Eumelna  of  Corinth,  be  CycHc  poet,  tkmriilied. 
143  The  begUming  of  (he  firat  war  between  tiM  Meaaonl- 

•na  end  Iba  Lncadwrnonlana. 
laa  Camnna  of  SpbHn^lhnMillMtamk  elegiac  poet^ 

flowiahod. 

/35  Nnxoa,  In  aidly,  founded  bj  the  Chalddlana  of  En- 
bcaa. 

04  Syracuse  founded  by  ArcbiM  of  CorintL 

730  Leootjnm  and  Catana,  in  Stolly,  founded. 
738  Hegnra  HybiM,  In  OcUy,  fconded. 

PbUoIaai  of  Corinth,  the  nwlm  Imfnr,  floor- 
Uwd. 

■*n  EndofflnfintUeaHnlinwar.  TIm HMmbImb were 
obliged  to  lubinlt  after  the  captnra  of  Ithome,  and 
to  pay  a  heavy  tribnte  to  the  Lacedsmeoiani. 

731  Sybuia,  in  Italy,  founded  by  the  Achtaana. 
718  War  between  the  Lacedmnoniant  and  Argtvna. 
TU  Onina  begins  foreign  in  Ly^  Thiadyniiatyreigned, 

according  to  Herodotna,  IflO  jeara,  and  teradnated 

B.C.  948  by  tbo  Ul  of  Cnama. 
/IS  Aatocna  fimnded  by  the  ll^tnilaML 

CaUlmiaari^ihonu  floorldwd. 
no  Croton  or  CrotoBa,  h  Itaity,  fwadod  bjr  Ad»- 

■BB.  Boon  afkar  the  limadiUoBrf  Croton  the  Oto- 

Han  Locriano  IbvnM  ft»  YfbtpbyiUa  Lonl  In 

Italy. 

TOB  Deloeei  beglna  to  ntgn  In  Media.  Tixt  Hedes  nrolt- 
«d  from  the  Aaayrimu  alter  tba  death  of  SennMbe- 
rib  in  B.C.  711.  The  Aatyriana,  ecconUng  to  He- 
ndotus,  had  goTemed  Upper  Aaia  for  S90  yean. 
TUi  noconnt  ^rca  B.a  710  +  9S0=  B.C.  U30  for 
the  eomBanceMwitef  thn  Aa^yrim  domlnloa.  Tba 
MedaBkinga  reigned  ISO  yeara.  8o«  B.C.  «B7  and 

soft. 

W  Tarentnm  founded  by  ttie  Laoedawnonian  Partbenia, 
under  Phalanthns. 
Tliaioa  and  Parium,  on  the  Propontla,  founded  by  flie 
Parians. 

Arebflochna  of  Paroa,  the  lamUc  poet  aeoonpanled 
the  oohnyto  Ikaaoi,  bcdng  dwc  In  the  aower  of 
Uaage. 


603  ffimooidea  of  Amorgoe,  the  lyrte  poot,  flonrktiea 
aitiwneirfChloa,Krtflt«ii7  la  natal,  flouUied.  na 
wat  dlathigidilied  ei  the  IsraDtor  of  fbe  an  of  ao^ 
deriog  mettle. 

690  Foundation  of  Qela  la  Sicily,  and  of  AaaeUa  in  Pan* 
phyHa. 

687  The  empire  of  the  Hedea  la  oompntod  by  Herodoto* 
■to  conunence  troat  Ala  dattv  lita  33d  year  of  Qteir 
tadependenco.  It  laated  198  year^  aod  ter^ated 
ki  B.C.  990. 
ArAOoefaw  BowMMd.  8MB.C.nB. 

6B5  Tba  be^ultig  of  die  aaoood  lUiiaiiailiii  war. 

683  Flrat  annual  ardian  at  Athena. 

TjitwDih  the  Atbeniim  poet  came  to  Sparta  aAcr  the 
lint  soccesa  of  the  Meaaanian^  and  by  btt  martial 
Bonga  ronaed  the  folMiBg  eouaiB  of  tb»  Lasate- 
moniau 

G78  Ardyn  king  of  Lydla,  soceeeded  Oygea. 

673  Foundation  of  Cyilcus  by  the  Hegarinna 

674  Poimdation  of  Chaleedon  by  Oie  MagariaaiL 

675  The  PiaatHh  led  by  Pantnleaa,  revolt  from  the  Eleanab 

and  aapooaa  Ob  eanae  of  dte  Meaaanlaaai 
Alcman,  a  aatlve  of  BardlB  la  Lydli^  and  dn  Aief  lyr- 
ic poet  of  Sparta,  floorUwd. 

670  PtamoMtlcfaua,  Ung  of  Egypt  begins  to  reign. 

669  The  Arglves  defeat  dte  Laoodmonlsiia  at  Ryalai. 

66B  End  of  the  seeoid  Maasenlsa  wmt,  aoeordlng  to  Pen 
aaniaa. 

665  Thaletas  orCml^  flie  Irria  poat  and  muddan,  flonv. 
Ued. 

064  A  aea^i^t  botwwn  iba  CoHndilana  and  Conrrann^ 

dw  moat  anatart  aen-flght  reeorded. 
663  Zaleucoai  die  lawgiver  In  Locri  Epiaaphjifl,  Sour- 
bbed. 

657  Byiaatlum  founded  by  the  Megarlans. 
696  Phnortei^  Ung  of  Hodia,  snceeeda  Deloeea. 

653  The  BaocUadw  expelled  from  CorindL  Cypeelue 
begina  to  rrign.  He  ralgned  30  yeara. 

654  FonndattoD  of  Aoandins,  Btagira,  Abden^  and  Lamp- 


851  KrthorPlttaens,aeeordlBff  toSuidas. 

048  Blmera  in  BlcUy  founded. 

647  Plaander,  the  epio  poet  of  Cafnims,  in  Rhodes,  flour- 

Uwd. 

644  PBnt«]eoB,UngafPIsa,cd(tentaadieOSyiqdc|aBiaa 

Tarpander  Aoniiabed. 
635  Snrdls  taken  by  dte  Cimmerians  in  tbe  reign  of  Ardya. 
634  Phraortes,  Ung  of  Uedia,  slala  by  the  Aaayrlana,  and 
•nceeeded  hf  Us  son  Cyaxarea,  Impiioa  of  tiia 
Seytfalaas  tnto  Asia,  wbo  Interrupt  Cyanres  in  iht 
slaiaofMBaTdL 
631  Cyrane,  IB  Libya,  Anmded  by  Bnltns  of  Tban 
630  Wmnennns  flouriahed. 

639  FouadaUon  of  Slnope  by  the  Hiledans.  Badfant^ 

king  of  Lydia,  anoosadi  Ardya. 
025  PerUnder  soooeeda  Cypeehw  at  Corinth.  Ibrofgaod 

40  yean. 

ArloB  BonMiad  Ib  Ibe  relp  of  PkriaBder. 
<B1  LegtatadoB  of  DneoB  at  AAan^ 
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689  AttBDpt  of  Cykw  to  make  himnlf  muCar  ofAdwM. 
Ha  had  bson  Tlotor  In  the  Olymide  ^uom  in  B.O. 
64a  AMUtod  by  Tbeogmas,  tyrmat  of  Megara, 
whoM  daughter  he  had  married.  h«  Mlsed  the  cl^ 
adel,  but  wu  there  beaieged  by  the  arcbon  Hega- 
dea.  the  Alcmnonld.  Cjlon  and  hla  adheroati  nr- 
rendered  od  a  promlae  that  tiielr  lirM  ahollld  bo 
apared,  but  they  were  pnt  to  death. 

617  Alyattea,  king  of  Lydia,  ancceoda  Sadyattui 

6U  M«co,  Ung  of  EtJft,  aocceoda  Paammetichua. 

U3  FawM  batwaea  Alyattaa,  Ung  of  Lydia,  ood  MlUtus, 
!■  ttaa  Ua  raar  of  Oa  war. 

m  Plttaeoa  orardirowa  the  tymuij  of  KalaBctoia  at 
HyfilaM. 

Sappho,  AlcMoa,  and  Bteaicharni  llonrlahed. 
610  Birth  of  Aoaxlmandar. 

007  Scythlaiu  expdiod  from  Aaia  by  Cjaxana,  idng  of 
Madia,  after  holding  the  domiBka  flC  it  fiir  SB  year*. 
•00  NtaoTdi  taken  by  Cyaxana. 

CoBbst  batwaaa  PIttacaa  and  ^jBon^  Oa  ooin- 

UHder  ofdia  Aflwnlani. 
AleMU  fim^  In  Ae  wan  batman  As  HytdoDMoa 
and  Alhanlgna,  and  Ineairad  the  dltgraee  of  Icar- 
Ing  hla  aUeld  on  Oe  field. 
000  Paammin  Ung  of  Egjrpt,  ancoeeda  Neco. 

MaaaUla,  In  Gaul,  founded  by  the  FbocMaa. 
S99  Camarina,  lo  Sldly,  fbimded  13S  yeara  after  Syraeoae. 
HM  ^jmenidaa,  the  Cretan,  came  to  Athena. 
8B0  Aprlaa,  king  of  Egypt,  snoooede  Paammla. 
UiA  of  Craaua.  Ung  of  Lydla. 
ComtnaneemeDt  of  the  CliriuMn  or  Saond  War, 
vUaklartBdlOywn. 
9M  Leglalaflon  of  Ekrion,  who  waa  Atheolan  arohoa  In 

tUayear.  ' 
m  Anadiar^  came  to  Athens, 
m  Cfarha  taken  by  the  AmphlotyonL 

AreeaUafia  L,  Ung  of  Cyrene,  avcceeda  Battiu  I. 
W  CommaaeMneat  of  the  govenuMBt  of  nttaona  at 
HytUanei  He  held  the  aopreme  power  fiir  10  ycara 
ndar  tta  tlUo  of  AqvuMlBa. 
Alemu  the  poat  In  eiOa^  and  oppond  to  Oia  goreni- 
BBBntofPlllaena. 
M  The  eonqaoat  of  dw  drriuaana  eomplelsd  and  Om 
Pythian  gimea  oddiraMd. 
The  aeren  wiaa  men  floorlihad.  lliey  were,  aecord- 
Ing  to  Plato,  Olulaa,  Pittaena,  Blaa,  Sokm,  Claobn- 
Ina,  l^aon,  Chllon.  The  Sratfbur  were  unlTeraally 
acknowledged.  Perlander,  whom  Plato  exchided, 
waa  admitted  by  aome. 
Sacadaa  of  Argoa  gained  the  prise  In  mnaio  la  the 
fint  three  Pytfaht,  B.a  OK,  1563,  tm. 
9Si  Deatli  of  PerlandaF. 

969  Cliathenea  of  EUoyon,  rictor  In  Oe  aeeond  Pyihla, 

Agrlgentnm  founded. 
981  IWdynaa^  of  the  Cypaellds  ended. 
S19  Pittacoa  redigna  the  government  of  Mytilcne. 
575  Baltna  II.,  king  <rf  Cyrene,  aoooeeda  Aroeallaaa  I.  Va> 

Tal  empire  of  iha  Phocafana. 
an  The  war  between  Pisa  and  EUa  anded  by  the  anbJeo< 
tlon  of  the  Piaana. 
Aopna  Honriahad. 
SQO  Acoeaaion  of  Phalaria,  tyrant  of  AgrifMitam,  Be 

reigned  16  yeara. 
S(Q  Amaala,  king  of  Egypt,  aneoeeda  Aprleo; 

Death  of  Pittaena,  10  yeara  after  hla  abdtoalfcn. 
106  He  PanaBien—  taatitnted  at  Athena. 

Enganion  flouriahad. 
OM  Alalia,  in  Coratca,  founded  i>y  th«  PhocMaca. 


980  PUatntos  oavpi  the  gorommmt  of  /  them, 
nalea  la  nearly  eighty  yeara  <rf  agb 
Iliyena  of  RheghUB,  the  tyrle  poo^  OsMrlahed. 
KO  Cyrua begtna to rdgn in Pnala.  neMadiani 
ended.  See  B.C.  6B7. 
■H«ncUa,  on  die  Eiudne,  fosnded. 
Anacreon  begtna  to  lie  dlatlnguiahed. 

556  BImonldea  of  Ceoa,  the  lyric  poet  bot& 
953  Steaichoraa  died. 
S48  Dea&flf  PhalariatrfAgrigentan. 
546  The  tampla  at  Delphi  burned. 

Aanxtmenea  Honriahad. 
5i6  Sardia  takon  by  Cynia.  and  the  Lydian 
overthrown. 
Hlppooax,  the  lambk  poc^  Sonriahed. 
544  ntorecydee  of  Byroa,  the  philMopher,  and  thmof^ 

*of  Blegara,  the  poe^  fionriahed. 
539  Ibycna  of  ehegtum,  Ae  iyrio  poo^  flonriabtd 
538  BdiytoB  taken  by  Cynu. 

Xenophanea  of  Coltq^lu^  the  pMloan|i>er.toiriifced 
939  nieqih  the  AAa^  flntnzldUlB  tngedy. 
53a  Polyratia  bnoomea  tyrant  offflaBWfc 
931  The  pUloaopher  Pythagona  and  Ae  poet  Anncrebn 
flonriabed.  All  aocomta  make  them  cootBmpnwy 
with  Folyeratea. 
599  Death  of  Cyrua  and  aeceaaioa  of  Camliyaea  an  Unt 
of  Penla. 

557  Death  of  Plaiatratua,  33  yeara  after  Ua  Aral  naarpatfaM 
999  Cambjaaa  conqnan  Egrpt  In  Iho  tth  year  of  Ua 

reign. 

War  at  the  LauudBninwlaiia  agiteat  Poly  enia  i  of  ga- 
moa. 

BirUi  of  Jad^lot. 

Anacreon  and  EBmoaldea  oame  to  AOiena    On  nlgi 

of  Hlppandma. 
993  Chmrilna  of  Athena  Brat  ohlMta  tragedy. 
522  Polycratea  of  Samoa  put  to  death. 
531  Death  of  Canibyaa«  naarpatkm  of  tbs  Ibsk  wd  oc 

ceaaton  <tf  Daiina,  ton  of  I^nlavaa,  tolkePerrian 

throne. 

TSmMmu  and  Dlonydw  of  MOotM,  tha  hlatorlMa, 

Bonriahed. 

5S0  Uelaiappldes  of  Helo^  ttw  dilbjnmUe  pne^  flow- 
lahed. 

919  Platwn  placaa  Uadf  nndw  the  protocHon  of  Aflnna, 

Krth  of  Crathiua,  Qw  comte  poet 
918  nrth  of  Pindar. 

914  Hipparcbua,  ^rant  of  Atbeni^  alaia  by  niiwanilna 

and  AilatogltDa. 
6U  Phrynicna,  the  tra^  poet,  flanriahed. 
510  E^aUon  of  BIpplaa  and  Ua  fW)y  ftM  iAeaa. 
The  Ml  MbH  Inalllatod  at  Attaena  by  CUknHi 
TeleaHla  of  Arfoa,  the  poeteai,  floorlibed. 
504  Charon  of  Lampaaana,  the  hiatarian,  floariabed. 
903  Heraclitna  of  EiAeana,  the  philoaophar,  nd  Laana 

of  Hermlone,  the  lyrie  poet,  flonriibed. 
501  Kaxoa  bealeged      Arlalagona  and  the  Fwrine 
Dpni  dm  flUfca*  of  dUs  attan^l^  Ailatagwaaa  de- 
termlnaa  to  rarohftom  the  Parriam. 
Heoatana  flie  UMorian  loak  part  In  Iha  MbamiaM 
of  the  lonlana  napaeHnf  the  nralt 
900  ArUUgoru  aoUdti  aid  from  Athena  and  mparts. 

Birth  of  Anaxagoraa  the  phDoaoplwr. 
499  Fiiatyenrof  thelo^anrarolt   Hie  Ionian^  aaaiated 
by  the  Athcniana,  bam  Bardie. 
Aaohyloa,  ag^  99,  tnt  exUUIa  tn^edy. 
406  Second  yeer  of  the  leaim  ravolt.  Cypraa  reo>»eani 
by  the  Penlana. 
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H?  rblrdye^rofibalaaiuiraTolt  ArtMogom  iUb  In 

Vaadi  e/ Pflluioru^  aoeordlBg  lo  Eurtin 
4M  FMrOt  rctf  of  tbs  lonten  nrelL  IMUhm  obibm 

dowo  to  tbo  eoMt 
Birth  or  U<:;llRnlcM  orHjtllem.  the  Ultorluu 
195  Fifth  ye*r  af  tha  Ionian  revolt 

Birth  of  SoplKclaa. 
4H  tttxth  and  lut  year  of  the  Ionian  nv«dt.  11w  IobI- 
uu  defeated  ta  ■  utiI  botOB  nan-  meltu,  nd  Hi- 
ItfiM  taken. 

483  TlM  PenlaaB  Uksdw  UMdaof  CUoi^Lealw^nd 
T«B«te.  Mfllladet  fled  Urm  tiM  CherMnene  to 
JUheae.  He  bad  been  In  die  Cfcenoaeuu  tweiitj- 
two  yean,  baTing;  inecneded  hi*  broawrat— genu 

in  die  pnrenment  In  KC.  51S, 
ma  Herdoahu,  the  Penlan  general,  inTadea  Eaiope,  and 

tmltM  Macedonli  to  the  Peraiaa  empire. 
4n  Darina  send*  benddi  to  Oraeee  to  dewsd  earth  and 

water. 

Ww  between  AAua  aoiM^tM. 
Dementna,  Ung  <rf  apart*,  depoied  bj  tbo  fatrlgnea 
of  Ma  eoUaagna  Caaomenea.  Bo  fllea  to  Derfna. 
490  Detia  and  AitapbetiMe,  the  Ferrian  ganerala,  invade 

Europe.  Tbey  take  Eretria  in  Enbcea,  and  land  in 
Attlea  under  the  gnldance  of  BIppIaa.  They  are 
defeated  at  Maralhos  bj  tha  Atbenlana  nnder  the 
comaand  of  RDltiBdoai 
Seehjhia  fongfat  at  the  battle  of  Uaratbon,  «L  35. 
<BP  UildadM  attempt!  to  conqoer  Koxna,  bnt  ia  repnleed. 
He  U  aeciwed,  and,  uaUe  to  pay  tbe  flue,  in  ^ilcb 
be  waa  eoodemned,  ta  thrown  tnto  priaoa,  where 
bodied. 

Fonjaab  tbe  poet,  Ibe  node  ot  Berodotna,  flonriahcd. 
4gJ  Cbtonidea,  the  Adienian  comle  poet,  Orat  ezbfbita. 
486  BanltafEgyptfiromOMFeralaitatB  tbe  (bnrdi  year 

after  tho  battle  of  Maradion. 
483  Xerzei,  king  of  Ferria,  aneceeda  Darina, 

Gelon  becomea  maater  of  fijraenaew 
4B4  Egypt  reconqnered  b;  the  Peralana.  . 

Hafodotna  born. 

.£aehjlw  galaa  Hbe  prise  In  tragedy. 

AdiBua,  the  tragie  poet,  Ixmi. 
CSa  Oatraclam  of  ArfaUdoa.  He  waa  racdled  fron  ban- 

iabment  three  yeora  afterward. 
481  "Hieniiatoclee  tbo  leading  man  at  Adient.  He  per- 
auadei  hi*  coantrymen  to  bvfld  afleetof  200iUpe, 
that  they  might  be  aUe  to  realat  the  Fentanc 
180  Xerxea  Invadaa  Greece.  He  eet  oat  from  Bordto  at 
tbebcflanbicorae^priv  n«  bataeaitf  Thei^ 
■vpylM  and  AilMilaluin  were  fmght  it  the  Ome 
of  the  Olympic  gamea.  The  Athenian*  deeerted 
tbclr  dty,  <n4ilch  wm  taken  by  Xerzea.  Tbe  batde 
of  Salomla,  hi  wUeb  tbe  fleet  of  Xerxea  waa  de- 
Kroyed,  waa  foDglit  In  tbe  mOUU. 

Birth  of  EoTlpldea. 

Fberecydoi  of  Achenn,  tlie  hiatorlan,  fonrlabed. 
C79  After  the  retom  of  Xerxea  to  Aaia,  Mardontna,  wlio 
waa  left  bi  tbe  ootanand  ot  dw  Faralan  army, 
paaaed  dw  wintar  In  lhawaly.  Ia  Oe  apring 
Oo  marcbee  aoodiwnrd,  and  meupien  AAene  ten 
MOodM  aftar  Ha  oeeopadon  by  Xerxea.  At  dw 
batde  of  FktMB,  firai^t  in  September,  he  la  defeat- 
ed I>y  ttte  Greek*  mitr  the  oemnund  of  PanaaniM. 
On  the  aame  day  the  Peraioi  fleet  la  defeeted  off 
Hycde  by  die  Greek  fleet  Seatoa  bedeged  by  the 
Oreeka  in  tbe  oatamn,  and  •orrendered  la  the  fdl- 
Wing  qiring. 


B.O. 

479  Andpbon,  the  Athenian  orator,  bora. 

dtoarilQa  of  Samoa,  the  epic  poe^  probably  ourit. 
47B  Beatoa  taken  by  Oe  Greeki.  Ifieroo  tnccecdi  O^'Iob 

ThB  tittaty  of  Herodotnl  terudntBa  at  the  alc^  ol 
Seatoa. 

477  biemaeqnenceoftbehaaghtycoBdnet  ofPaamuiaab 

die  maritime  afflei  place  tfaemadrea  vadcr  tbs  ^a■ 
pmnacy  of  Athena.  Commencement  of  the  Attto- 
nlen  oacendcncy  or  empire,  which  laitcd  nbout  ict- 
enty  yearo— alzty-fire  before  tbe  ruin  of  tbe  Albo- 
ntan  affilta  in  Sldly,  aerenty-tbreo  before  tbo  cap- 
tore  of  Albma  Iiy  Lyaender. 
Epicbonnna,  the  comic  poe^  flonrlalicd  In  die  reign 
of  Seron. 

478  dmon,  oonnnanAag  dM  fbrcea  of  die  AdtenlBna  end 

of  the  a11ie^  expels  tbo  Peralana  fVcm  Elon.on  the 
Btrymon,  and  then  tnkea  the  Ulnnd  of  Scyroa,  where 
die  bonea  of  IlieaeuB  are  dtacoTcred. 

Pbrynlcbna  gntna  the  prixe  In  tragedy. 

Slmonidea,  ait  80,  galna  die  prize  In  tbe  did^ramUc 
cbonu. 

474  Xaval  Tictory  of  Hleroo  orer  dm  ^actna. 

Death  rfTlierDn  of  Agrigentnni. 
473  The  Fwac  otMaebjbu  performed. 
471  Tlicmiatoclea,  banished  by  oitradam,  goea  to  Ai^ee. 
Fansanlaa  eonrlcted  of  treaaon  and  pnt  to  death. 
Tboejffidea,  die  historian,  born. 
TlmoereoR  of  Rbodci,  the  lyric  poeli  flottilshed  In  the 
time  of  Tbemiatoclee. 

459  Pcriclea  begins  to  take  pert  ia  pnbBe  affafra,  forty 

years  before  hi*  death. 
466  HyeoiM  deatroyedby  die  Aigirea. 
Deadi  of  ArlBtldoa. 
Bocrateaborn. 

gophoclea  gained  Ma  flrat  tragic  Ttctory. 
4ST  Death  of  Hleron. 

Andocides,  the  orator,  bom, 
Slmonldes,  kL  90,  died. 

460  NaxOB  revolted  and  sobdned. 

Great  rictory  of  Cimon  over  die  Peralana  at  the  lltv 

er  Enrymedon,  ta'PampbyBa. 
llieBriatDelei  fliea  to  Perala. 
After  Ae  death  of  Hleron,  "Hiresybuliu  ruled  Sjvw 

case  fbr  a  year,  at  the  end  of  which  time  a  dmrn 

cratlcBl  fbnn  of  goverament  was  establlsbod. 
Diagoraa  of  Meloa  flonriabed. 
465  Revolt  of  Thaao*. 

Death  of  Xerxea,  king  of  Perata,  and  aeceaaton  of  At 

taxerxea  L 

404  Earthqnake  it  Sparl^  and  veroh  of  die  Bdota  and 
KeaaeBlane. 

Cimon  mardies  to  die  aaalatanco  of  the  Ijacedcrmo- 

BleiHi 
Zeno  of  Elea  floarlsbed. 
463  Ihaaoa  anbdoed  by  Cimon. 

Xandina  of  Ly^a  condnned  td  write  blatory  tn  tm 
reign  of  Artaxerxee. 

461  ClmonmarcheaaaecondtimotoaieaadataDeeofthe 

LacednmonlaBB,  bnlUa  oAra  tn  dedlned  I^dw 

latter,  and  tbe  Adieidan  troop*  awt  back.  Oatr* 

ctanof  Ciaaon. 
Peilelea  at  die  bend  (rf'pnUlB  stMre  at  AdienB. 
460  Revolt  of  Inaroa,  and  flrat  year  of  the  Egyptian  WBi. 

vrUeb  laited  six  yeara.  nie  Adienlani  aent  aaaM 

ance  to  tho  Egypdana. 
Dcmocrltua  and  Hippoeratea  bora. 
459  Goi^as  flonriabed. 
436  Lyaiaa  bora. 
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K»  Tte  OmuU  of  JBachjba  perfonned. 

*j7  Battht  In  Qw  UtgiM,  between  the  AflKnlan  md 
Corlndiiuii.  His  LKcedwiioiiin»n»nh  Into  Do- 
i]M,  to  BMlit  tbe  Doriani  against  tiie  Phocluia.  On 
tbelr  retnrn,  they  are  attacked  by  the  Attaeniatu  at 
TwMgn,  but  tbe  latter  an  defeated.  Tfae  Atbeni- 
ana  coiainencc  building  tbeir  long  walla,  whJcb 
were  completed  in  the  following  jetir. 
PanyasU,  tbe  uncle  of  Uerodotua,  pni  to  death  by 
LygdamU. 

406  The  AthewlMH,  connutdedbj  Uyronldei,  defisat  tbe 
TlMbaai  at  (Enophyta. 
Recall  of  OmoB  from  exile. 
Harodotu  at  SS.  Tlineydidea  vt.  13. 
HerodotDi  la  Mdd  to  have  recited  hit  LUtory  at  the 
Olympic  gamea  when  Thucydidct  was  a  boy.  Tbe 
redtatiuD  may  therefore  be  placed  In  Ihla  year,  If 
tbe  tale  be  true,  wblch  ta  very  doubtful. 
Death  of  £acbylui,  kL  69. 
tsa  The  UeaaenUna  conquered  by  the  Lacedwntonians  In 
the  tenth  year  of  the  war.   Tolmidea,  the  Athenian 
general,  letdea  tbe  axpellad  MMienlana  at  Nanpac- 
tu.   Se«  B.G.  464.  ■  Tolmidei  aalU  round  Pelopon- 
nesus with  an  Athenian  flee^  and  doM  great  tQjury 
to  the  Feloponnodana. 
End  of  the  Egyptian  war  In  die  dxth  year.   See  B.C. 
460.  An  Egypt  c<m<]uered  by  the  PerHana,  except 
the  martbea,  wbero  Amyrtnaa  cMitJiued  to  bold 
out  for  iome  yean.  Bee  B.C-  449. 
Euripides,  mt.  33,  first  galas      prlae  in  tragedy. 
451  Campaign  of  Perldea  at  Meyon  and  In  Acaraanla. 

Cratlnna,  file  comlo  writer,  flonrlibed. 
4ril  Ion  of  Chios,  die  tmglc  writer,  begins  to  extdbit 
490  Fire  jaBrs*  trace  tMtwecn  the  Atfatmlani  and  Pelopon- 
neilana,  made  through  the  Interrentlun  of  Cinion. 
Annxagoraa,  mt  SO,  withdraws  from  Athens,  after  re- 
aiding  there  thirty  yean. 
Cratea,  the  comic  poet,  and  Bacchylidcs,  Qourisfaed. 
449  RenewalofthewarwidiPeraU.   llie  Athenians  send 
■mUtaBoe  to  Amyif  iia.  DMIhofCinon,  andrie- 
torj  of  the  Attienlani  at  flnlamli,  In  Cjproi. 
MB  Sacred  war  between  the  Ddpblana  and  Phodue  Car 
the  poiiosalon  of  tbe  oracle  and  temple.  The  Lae- 
ednmonlana  assUted  tho  Ddphlans,  and  the  Athe- 
niaus  the  Fbociana. 
ttl  The  Adicnlana  defeated  at  Coronea  by  Qie  Besotiana. 
442  Revolt  of  Eubcea  and  Megan  from  Athens.  The  Sto 
jeara*  tmce  having  exidred  (see  B.0. 430),  ibo  Lac- 
edomoniau,  led  by  PUsIdkiuz,  ioTade  AtlSea.  Aft- 
er die  Lecedmonlana  bad  retire^  Peridaa  lecoT- 
nraEubcsL  TbalhUrty  years' trace  between  Atbena 
and^paita. 

444  Pericles  begins  to  have  the  sole  direction  of  public  af- 
fair* at  Athena.  Hiucydides,  the  son  ef  Ullcsias, 
die  leader  of  the  ariatoeradcal  paRy,  oitraeized. 
Ifellssns  and  Empedoclos,  the  pUlosophers,  nour- 
ished. 

143  The  Athenians  tend  a  colony  to  Thnrfi,  In  Italy. 
Uorodotns,  aeL  41,  and  Lysias,  nt  15,  accompany  thia 
colour  to  ThnrU. 
141  Euripides  gains  the  first  prize  In  tragedy. 
t4Q  Snmos  revolts  from  Athena,  Irnt  la  aubdned  by  Peri- 
cles in  die  ninth  month, 
fit^ihoclcs,  ffiL  SS,  waa  one  of  the  ten  Athenian  gener- 
als who  fougbt  against  Samoa. 
Melissns,  tbe  phlloseplier,  defends  Ssmos  against  Por. 
Ictea. 

A  decree  to  prcUbit  comedy  at  Adienfc 


439  Alhena  at  die  height  of  ita  glorj. 

437  Coloigr  of  Agnon  to  AmpMpollfc 
Tlie  ^ablbMon  of  comedy  npealad. 

436  Isoerates  bom. 

Cratinua,  the  comic  poet,  gnhis  die  priz& 

43S  War  between  the  Corinttdana  and  CoreyrmuM  « 
account  of  Epidamnua.  Tbe  Corinddmt  daftaM 
by  tbe  Corcyr— ns  in  a  aea4gfac. 

434  nieCorinddana  make  great  pneparatloDS  to  cn*y«B 
tbe  war  wUi  Tlgor. 
Lyilppiu^  die  eonde  poe^  pdna  fln  prize. 

433  DtB  Coreyrwana  and  Coifnlblana  entd  emiwadee  ■ 
Adiena  to  aoUdt  asslatsaiee.  Tim  AAenUns  fona  a 
defenrire  alHanoa  wUh  the  Corcymans. 

433  Tbe  Corcyneana,BaaIstedl7  tbe  Atbeoiana,  defeat  the 
Corinthians  In  the  spring.  In  die  aamo  year  Poti- 
dna  rsrotts  from  Adiens.  Congreaa  of  die  Pelo- 
pounesians  In  the  autumn  to  decide  opon  war  with 
Athens. 

Andoddea  Qie  orator,  one  of  die  eommaBdett  ef  Ao 
Afhenian  Beet  to  itroiect  die  Corqrr»BBa  ngalnA 
the  Corinthians. 

Anaxagoraa,  proaecuted  for  Impiety  at  Athesa,  witfc 
draws  to  Lampaacu^  where  he  died  about  foM 
years  afterward. 

Aspa^  prosecuted  by  the  comic  poet  Hennippua 
but  acquitted  dirou^  the  influence  of  Peridea- 

Prosecution  and  death  of  PUdlaa. 
431  First  year  of  the  FelopoDBesiaB  war.  Hie  nabaafl 
make  an  attempt  upon  PlabHa  two  maadiB  befm 
midaummer.  El^tf  daya  afterward,  Atifca  is  ta> 
▼aded  by  the  PeloponneslanaL  AUaBca  baweM 
the  Adiodan*  and  ffitalces,  king  of  ThraeeL 

Hellanicus  mt  SS,  Herodotoa  nt  53,  TfaucydUea  at 
40,  at  die  commencement  of  the  Peloponneaian  war 

Tlte  AbdM  of  Euripides  exhibited. 
4-10  Second  year  of  die  Petoponnerian  war.  Second  in 
vaslon  of  Attica, 

TiM  plague  rages  at  Athena. 
439  TUrd  year  of  tlie  Pdoponnealan  mr.  Polidaa  a»- 
rendera  to  die  Adwdlans  after  a  siege  of  more  flma 
two  yesra.  Naval  acdon*  of  Riormlo  In  jSm  Co- 
rintUangulf.  ConuneBcementoftheik^of  n» 
twB.  Death  of  Pericles  In  the  antnnm. 

Birth  of  Plato,  the  phltosopher. 

Eupolls  and  Fiuyiilcbas,  the  comic  poets,  extuUL 
408  Fourth  year  of  the  Peloponoealaa  war.  TUrd  inva- 
sion of  Atdca.  Revolt  of  tdl  Leaboa  exctpt  Ma- 
dqrmna.  MytOena  beslegad  tomrd  die  annunB 

Deadi  of  Anaxagnraa,  nt  13, 

The  A^ipo^Mf  oTEuri^des  jalna  the  lint  prixei 

Pteto,  the  eonde  poet,  fliat  exblUta. 
4Z7  fifth  year  of  the  PeloponnealaB  war.  Fourth  inva 
aion  of  Atdca.  Mytilene  taken  by  Sie  Ad»eaians 
and  Leaboa  rerovercd.  The  demagogue  Cleon  be- 
gins to  have  great  influence  in  public  affidra.  PI*- 
tarn  surrendered  to  the  PeloponneaiBtta.  Sedidaa 
at  Cortyra.  The  Athenians  watd  assIstaBcs  to  fta 
Leontfadana  In  Sicily. 

Aristophanes, the eomlepoatiflritezhlUla.  HiB|rini 
die  prise  with  the  play  called  AmraXsit,  wUch  is 
lost 

GoTglsa  ambassador  from  Leondnl  to  AOtnm.  Da 
was  probably  now  neariy  rixty  yean  of  age. 
400  Sixth  year  of  tfae  Pelopotmeaian  war.  Tbe  Pelopoik- 
oeslans  do  not  Invade  Atdm  hi  consoquenDa  of  as 
eardiquake. 

Lnatrattonitflleloa. 
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eta  n»  BabftouMi of  ArittDphaoc*. 
<3S  Seventt  jeur  of  ^  FcloponiHwlan  war.  FifUi  Isrt- 
■lon  of  Attica.  DemoathcDM  takes  posMUlon  of 
Pjlo*.  The  Spartoiu  In  tba  idnd  (tf  SpfaMterla 
nirrenclered  to  Clcoa  acTen^two  iajs  •ftenrard. 
Era  prion  of  Mount  £tna. 
Acccadon  of  Ditrina  Nothna. 
Tho  AdMrnian*  of  Ariitophenea. 
CM  Elgbth  year  of  die  Fdopootwafam  vw.  ffldu  nn- 
gee  flie  oooat  of  Laeooln  and  csptorea  thd  Ukuid  of 
CrOtBift.  Kuehitf BnridnintoTlineaiVAoatK 
taina  poaawifam  rf  Acwflwa  end  Am^poHa.  Hie 
Athenlana  defeated     the  Tbnbma  at  DrUob. 
BoerBtea  and  Xenophon  fbnglit  at  the  batOe  of  DnUo  m. 
Thocjdidca,  the  historian,  commanded  at  AmpMpoUa. 
The  Knlglut  of  Ariaiophanea. 
49»  Kialb  year  <rf  toe  Fek^mmeaian  war.  Trwie  for  m 
yean 

Tfaocydldea  banUhed  in  esnaaqneaee  of  the  loaa  of 
Aaopb^Us.  HewBiS0Tearalnexa& 

The  dndaof  AriatopbaimfintexUUted. 

Autlochua  <rf  Byracttse  bnn^t  down  hla  Uatory  to 
tUadale. 

<S3  Tenth  y«nir  of  the  Peloponne^n  war.  UoatQItlea  In 
Thrace  between  the  LacedEinonlana  and  Athenl- 
ana. Hoth  Brnsldas  and  Cleon  GiU  in  battle.  Athe- 
nian  citizcni  at  this  time  compnted  at  20,000. 

Tito  Wasp*  of  Ariatophanea,  and  aecond  exhitddon 
of  Ab  doHfb: 

Dcafli  of  Cratliina. 

I'rctafora^  the  aopUtt,  cornea  to  Athena. 
ISl  Eleventh  year  of  the  Peloponnealan  war.  Tmce  for 
flt^y  years  between  the  Athenlana  and  Lacedonna- 
niana.  Though  thia  tmce  was  not  formally  de- 
clared to  be  at  an  end  till  B.C.  414,  there  were,  no^ 
withstanding,  frequent  hottllitiea  meantime. 

Tb}  ilafiKSs  and  KdAamt  of  Eapolia. 
RO  Twelfth  year  of  the  Pelopotmeaian  war.  Treaty  be- 
tween tfao  Athenians  end  Arglro*  efbctedby  meana 
ctfAktUadea. 

The  of  Pbereontea.  Tba  AitAmcM  of  Ea- 

polia. 

410  Thirteenth  year  of  tho  Feloponnedan  war.  AldUa. 
des  marchea  into  Peloponneaos. 
The  Peaet  of  Aristophanes. 

41B  FoarteenthyearofthePdoponnealanwar,  IlioAtbe* 
nlana  aend  a  force  bita  Pelopouneans  to  eaaiit  Uu 
Argivea  agdnat  Ae  Laced  em  oniana,  but  are  datat 
ed  at  the  battle  of  Uantiaea.  AlUance  between  Spar- 
ta and  Argoa. 

417  FlFteenth  year  of  Ae  PelopoiiBeslBa  wan 

4IG  SlxtoeiifliyearofthePelopaidieHanwar.  TlwAOe- 
niana  eonqner  Heloi. 
AgadKn,  Um)  tragic  poet,  gnlns  the  prizes 

4U  Berenteenlfa  year  of  the  Feloponnesian  war.  The 
Athenian  expeAtioB  agdnat  Sidly.  It  laOcd  after 
mUBommer,  conmuiided  by  Kcla^  Aldbtodea,  and 
Lamachva.  Hntimion  of  die  HarmB  at  Athena 
before  Oie  fleet  sallod.  Hie  Albenlana  take  Cata- 
na.  AldUadei  la  recalled  home :  he  makea  hla  ea- 
eape^  and  tokea  reftige  wiA  the  Lacednraonlana. 
Andocides,  Htm  orator,  impriaoned  on  the  mntDotloD 
of  the  Hcrmn.  He  eacapea  by  taming  toformer. 
He  ifterward  went  to  Cypma  and  other  conntiiea. 
Xeooclea,  the  tragic  poet,  galna  the  firat  prlxb 
Arcb^poa,  the  comic  poet;  gains  the  prize. 

114  El^teanlh  year  of  Ae  raoponncdan  war.  Second 
eampalm  In  Sbflj.   Tba  Athenians  Intnt  Pyra- 


ctu&  OyUppna.  the  LacodaiDOBlan,  coasei  la  tka 
aaalatance  of  the  Syracoaana, 
The  Birdt  and  AmfUtmu  (a  loat  drama}  of  Ari» 

tophanea. 

Amipriaa,  the  eomlo  poa^  gama  die  priz*  wlih  Ua 

Kw/iavra/. 

413  Nineteenth  year  of  the  Peloponneaian  war.  InTosioa 
of  Attica  and  fortLttcatioa  of  Decelem  on  the  adrkt 
,of  Aldbfadaa. 

nird  eunpalgn  tn  Sicily.  Demosthenes  aent  with  a 
large  force  to  the  aaslstance  of  Ae  Athaidanc  To- 
tal deatmctlon  of  the  Athenian  army  and  fleet  Nt 
claa  and  Demosthenes  anrrender  and  are  put  to 
death  on  the  ISth  or  13th  of  September,  16  or  17 
days  after  the  ecBpae  of  the  moon,  which  bxffc  place 
on  the  37th  of  Angnst 

Hegemon  <^  lltaaoa,  the  comic  poet;  was  exhUiiting 
Ua  parody  ti  Oa  0^r«iUe>MdUa  when  dia  nawa 
arrtrcd  at  Athena  of  the  dofbat  In  fflcOy. 
41S  Twentieth  year  of  the  Palopcnneaian  war.  The  Lea- 
blana  revolt  from  Athena.  AldUades  aent  by  Ibe 
LacedeBBwIans  to  Asia  to  fonn  a  treaty  with  the 
Feralaoe.  He  ancceeda  in  hla  mlaalon,  and  forma  a 
treaty  with  l^aaapheroea,  and  nrges  the  Athenian 
alUea  In  Asia  to  revolL  The  Athenlana  make  use 
of  the  1000  talenta  deposited  for  aztrema  emcrg. 
cnclea. 

Tb»  Anirmtia  of  Enri|ridaa. 
411  TweDty-OrrtyaarofdiaFelDpannedanwBr,  Demoa- 
racy  abolished  at  Athena,  and  the  gorenmenl  in- 
trusted to  a  eomwU  of  Pour  Hundred.  This  conn- 
dl  bolda  the  gorenment  fonr  mouths.  The  Athe- 
nian army  at  Samos  recalls  Alcibiades  from  exile 
and  appoints  him  one  of  thdr  generals.  He  la  aft- 
erward recalled  by  a  vote  of  the  people  at  Athens; 
bnthe  remained  abroad  fbr  the  next  fbur  years  at 
the  head  of  die  Athenian  forces.  IQndams,  the 
Laced  wmonlan  admiral,  defeated  at  Cynoaeema. 

Antiphotx,  tho  orator,  had  a  great  share  in  the  eetab- 
hshment  of  foe  Four  Hundred.  After  dielr  down, 
fall  he  la  brooght  to  trial  and  pnt  to  death. 

Tho  history  of  Thncydidea  nddenly  breaks  off  In  the 
middle  of  this  year. 

The  LfBiitraU  and  ThemophorUmua  of  Arlitophanea 

Lyslaa  retnma  from  Thnrfi  to  Athena. 
410  Twen^-seeond  year  of  die  Peloponnealan  war,  Ui» 
iatu  defeated  and  alafai  by  AldUades  atf^yxlena. 
400  Twenty-diird  year  of  the  Feloponnesian  war. 

The  PUteeMM  of  SophodH. 

Plato,  wst  90,  begins  to  hear  Socrates. 
408  Twenty-fomth  year  of  the  Poloponnesian  war.  Al 
cfbiadea  recovers  Byzantiam. 

He  Oretu$  of  Euripldea. 

The  Pttttui  of  Ariatophanea. 
407  Twen^-flftiiyearof  the  Feloponnesian  war.  Alefbl- 
adea  retnma  to  Afoeaa.  Lyaander  app<^ted  the 
Laoadnnonlan  admiral  and  aopported  by  Cyras, 
^o  thia  year  reedred  the  gorsRuneDt  of  the  cooo- 
tries  on  the  Aalstto  coast  Anttoefana,  the  Ueatanani 
of  Alclbiadea,  defeated  by  Lyiandar  at  Kodnm  in 
foe  aboence  of  Aldhtaden  AldUadea  la  in  eooae- 
qncneo  banished,  and  ten  new  generals  appointed. 

Antiphanea,  die  comic  poet  horn. 
406  Twen^-aixfo  year  of  Jhe  Feloponnesian  war.  Calll 
cratldaa,  who  taccecded  Lyaander  as  Lacedaian- 
nUn  adnrfral,  defeated  bj  the  Adienians  in  the  sea- 
light  off  tho  Argtnusa  Islands.  The  Alhfirian  gna- 
Bi«k  condemned  !»  deafo,  bceanse  diey  bad  not 
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picked  ap  the  bodlM  of  thOM  wbo  hid  biUm  Id  Qie 
baUl«. 

WK  Dlonjrin*  become*  muter  of  Sjneuoi 
Death  of  Enrlpdde*. 
DnA  of  BtqihoelM. 

PhOlitu  of  St**^*^  ^  Uatoilan,  eipcniKHl  the 
canMof  DionjaitM. 
(OS  Twanlj-nTenUi  year  of  die  Poloponneflan  war.  L7- 
nnder  defeaU  the  Alhcnlimt  off  jEgoapotRinl,  sad 
take!  or  dettroya  tU  their  fleet  with  ibe  oxct^ption 
of       lUp*!  which  (led  with  Conoa  to  Cypim 

Tha  m^t  of  AriilaphuM  Kted  bi  Febnuir  at 


DM  Twrotr-eli^th  aod  lot  year  of  tha  Felopoaaealan 
war.  Atbcaa  taken  bj  Lyunder  in  the  ipriiig,  on 
the  Ua  of  flte  month  UnaycUw.  Democracy 
abolbhad,  and  tbo  goveniment  hitnuted  to  ttdrt^ 
man,  naoally  called  Oe  Thirty  Tyrtuta. 
The  Thirty  TjnaXM  held  their  power  for  eight  mondu, 
UU  Thraayboliu  occapied  Phylo  and  adnnced  to 
thePliBui. 

Death  of  AlciUade*  dnriog  the  tyruiay  of  the  nuty. 

LyalM  baniihcd  after  the  battle  of  JSgoapetand. 
103  Tbra^boliia  and  hi*  party  obtain  poaaaiaiim  of  tbft 
PirwHta,  from  wbmce  diey  canted  on  war  for  aar- 
«ral  aonOa  agidnat  the  Ten,  the  sucBeaaoia  of  the 
Tlili^.  They  obtain  poMeaalon  of  Athena  before 
Hccatpmbwon  (Jaly) ;  but  the  conteat  between  Um 
partlea  waa  not  flnaUy  concluded  till  BoVdromloa 
t^optember).  Hie  date  of  the  amnes^,  by  which 
the  exQea  were  reatored,  waa  the  12th  of  Boedro- 
mlon.   Eaclldea  wa*  archon  at  Qte  time. 

Tbu^didea,  st  06,  Lyaiaa,  and  Andocldca  return  to 
JObmat. 

401  Expedition  of  Cynu  againat  hk  brother  Artusnce*. 
He  Uli  In  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  which  waa  fongfat 
In  the  avtnraB.  HIa  Oraek  anxilletlea  commence 
their  ntam  to  Greece,  nanally  called  tho_  retreat 
o(  the  Ten  Thonaand. 

First  year  of  the  war  of  Lacednmon  and  Ella. 

Xcnopbon  accompanied  Cyma,  and  afterward  waa 
the  [oindpal  general  of  the  Greoka  la  tbeir  retreat. 

Cteataa,  tha  Uitoiian,  wai  fihjaldaB  at  tha  comt  of 
Artazeixei  at  dUa  tlma. 

The  (Edipu*  at  CWonaa  of  Bophodea  erWMtnd,  after 
Uidea0i,byUBgnnd*onSophoclea.  BeaB.C.40& 

Tdeatea  galna  a  ditbyramtila  prise. 
400  Retom  of  the  Ten  Thouaand  to  Greece. 

Becond  year  of  the  war  of  Lacedanon  and  EUa. 

Theipeech  of  Andocideaonlbelfjatufeai  helanow 
about  67  yeara  of  age. 
999  ne  lAcedamoniana  aeod  Thlmbron  with  en  army 
to  asdst  die  Greek  cities  ia  Aaia  against  Usaapher- 
nea  and  Phamabama.  Tba  remainder  of  the  Ten 
Tbonaand  Ineoiporated  with  the  tnx^  of  Wat' 
bran.  In  the  an  tan  n  nimbron  waa  aaperseded 
tty  DercylUdaa. 

Third  and  laat  year  of  Oie  war  of  I*acedaaiaB  and 
EUa. 

Death  of  Socrates,  kl  TO. 

Plato  wUhdrawa  to  Hegara. 
39B  DercyQidaa  continnca  the  war  In  A^  wldi  sncceM. 

Ctedaa  brongfat  bi*  Persian  History  down  to  this  year. 

Aslydania*,  the  tragic  poe^  llrst  exhibits. 

Phtloremia,  Tinuthem,  and  Tdeates  Bosrbbed. 
997  DereylUdas  still  cantianaa  the  war  in  Asia. 
3M  AguaQins  snperaodes  Dorcyllldas.   first  campaign 
of  Ageirflana  fat  Asia.  Be  wlatera  at  Ephoswi 


396  Bophodea,  die  grandson  of  the  great  Sophodea.  t» 
glnitoexhiblttbuyearlnblaawnname.  8oaB.C 

401. 

Xenocratea,  the  philosopher,  bora. 

395  Second  campaign  of  AgeaOaos  In  Aala.  Be  deftsn 
Tlsaapheraea^  and  becomes  master  of  Western 
Asia.  Tisai^>heniea  snperaeded  by  Tithrawteai 
who  sends  envoy*  into  Greece  to  induce  (be.  GrcHi 
state*  to  declare  war  sgninst  Lacedasmon.  CoOr 
uenoement  of  the  war  of  the  Greek  states  ag^itrl 
Lacednmon.  Lysauder  slain  at  BaUirtns. 
Ptsto.  aL  34,  returns  to  Athena. 

304  AgeaOana  recalled  from  Aaia  to  fl|^t  against  d>eGrc«h 
■tatoa^  who  had  doelared  war  agalnat  LaeedamuM^ 
He  passed  tha  Hellespont  abont  mblsnmmor,  and 
waa  at  the  antraBcs  of  BoBoda  on  the  14ih  of  An- 
gwst  He  defeats  the  aHiod  forces  at  Corosija.  A 
Bttle  before  the  latter  batU^  the  LacedwirjidasM 
also  gained  a  *Ietary  near  Corindi ;  bot  abc  jt  dta 
same  time,  Conon,  the  Athenian  admlra^  Phar 
nabasus,  gained  a  declalra  rictoi?  over  ?ir.Bda', 
the  Spartan  tidmlrol,  off  Cnidos. 
Xenopbon  sccompsniod  Agesilaua  fiox.  A-is,  and 
bagU  against  his  eoanti7  at  CoroaeL  Uc  w>a.ia 
eoaaequence^  ba^ahed  tram  Athena.  Ui  rctfavd 
under  Lacodasmoalan  protection  to  P/J"ca,  where 
he  composed  hla  worka, 
Theopompus  broagbt  hla  blatory  down  Vj  tlus  jeer 
It  embraced  a  period  of  17  years,  fr«n  the  bsola 
of  Cynossema,  KC.  411,  to  die  haUj  of  CBUeih 
B.C.  394. 

393  Sedition  at  Corindi  and  Tlctory  of  the  Lecedmeu- 
ana  at  Lech  no  m.  Phamabazna  and  Conon  niT*fs 
the  eoaata  of  Peloponneana.  Conon  begiaa  to  re- 
store the  long  walls  of  Athens  ani  the  luillflcatlua* 

of  the  Pirsu*. 

39S  The  Lacedwroonlans  under  Agedtaas  rarage  tfie  Co- 
rinthian territory,  but  a  Spartan  atora  la  cat  to 
piece*  by  Ipblcrates. 
Tba  Eedabmux  of  Aristophanes. 
3^1  Expedition  of  Agedlaua  Into  Acamania. 

Speech  of  Andoddoa  "  Co  the  Peaoe."    Be  U  baa- 
iibed. 

Plato,  die  condo  poefc  exhIUli. 

390  Expeditloa  of  AgealpoUa  into  ArgoU*.  Um  Pci  elans 
again  eaponse  the  cause  of  tbo  I^scedsmoolans,  and 
Conon  la  thrown  into  priaon.  Hie  AthcDlana  astad 
Eragorai  of  Cyprus  against  the  Pcrsiaiia,  Tin* 
sybolus,  the  Athenian  commander,  la  defeated  and 
alain  by  the  Lacednmosian  Teleutjas  at  AapeDdaa, 

389  Agyrrhins  sent,  a*  the  mccessor  of  Tbraeybnlua,  b 
Aspeadus,  and  Ipblcratea  to  the  EeOe^oat 
Plato,  «t.40t  goes  to  Odly:  Ow  first  of  dm  dace 
•gaa. 

JEaofainea  bom  abont  dila  time. 
368,  Antakldaa,  tha  Laoedamonlan  commaader  on  the 
Adstlo  coast,  (^>posed  to  IpUcrate*  and  Chabriaa. 
The  ■ecead  edldca  of  the  Pbitut  of  ArlatopbaMS. 
387  The  peace  of  Antalcidas. 

Andphanes,  the  comic  poet,  begin*  to  exhlblL 
386  Restoration  of  Plafi^  sad  liwIqieQdTani  of  ft»lowts 
of  Baoda. 

385  Destructloa  of  UsBtbaa  by  fto  LeeedamdBBa  aa 
darAcsripoUa. 
Great  saa^ight  betwesa  Eragores  Bad  the  PerslsBa. 
384  Birth  of  Arlstode. 

389  First  year  of  the  OlyntfaiiB  war.  IVe  LacedaM  -ta) 
aaa  comaoandod  by  lUeotfaa. 
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383  FbahUlM  Bcixei  Uio  CadKca.  the  dta^  <a  Tbabei, 
nii  WM  before  Teleadu  narcbad  to  OlynOnH. 
ffirUt  of  DcmotUmuM. 
381  Socond  TNT  nf  tbn  Olyuthian  war.  Talentiai  lUln, 

■nd  the  cominimd  taken  by  AgaalpdIIa. 
360  TUrd  jear  of  the  OljntUan  war.  Death  of  Ajeaipo- 
Ua,  who  li  •act ceded  bj  PoljfUade*. 
The  PantgyrieHt  of  loocrates. 
are  Fourth  and  last  year  of  the  Olrnthlon  war.  Hm 
Olynttklana  Barrciidcr  to  Folybiadea. 
BttmeHat  of  PhUna,  afiar  &  al^  of  80  monUia,  to 
AgetlUrai. 

Tbo  Cadmea  racorered  by  the  Theban  exHea  In  lha 
winter. 

yn  deombrotna  lent  Into  Baeotla  In  the  middle  of  win- 
ter, but  relnmed  without  effecting  any  thing.  The 
Laeednmoninn  Sphodriaa  make*  an  attempt  upon 
the  Pirasna.  Hie  Alhcnlana  form  an  alliance  with 
the  Thebani  agaioat  Sparta.  Firrt  expedition  of 
Agerihna  into  Boeotla. 
Death  ofLyalaa. 
Vn  Second  oxpcdltlon  of  Agedlana  Into  BoBoUa 
37*5  Cleombrotna  marchea  Into  Bceotta,  and  anatalna  a 
alight  rcpolao  at  the  paisca  of  Cithoron. 
The  LacediemoDlao  fleet  conqnercd  by  Chabrisa  off 
Noxoa,  and  the  AthcuiniiB  recover  the  dominion  of 
the  sea. 

Tenth  and  laat  year  of  the  war  ttetweon  Eragoras 

and  the  Pcrriana. 
DemoaOience  left  an  orphan  In  hla  Mmdi  year. 
Anazaudridea,  theeonde  poe^  flourlahad. 
379  'TkombrotnaaentintoPhodiiWhkhhBdbaBnbi'raded 

hy  die  Thdwn^  who  withdrew  Into  tbdr 

try  on  hia  arriral. 
Arvos,  tbo  *on  of  Ariatophanea,  ftrat  ezhibUa  con- 

edy. 

Eubulua,  the  comic  poet,  flourished. 
374  Tbe  Atbenboa,  Jealcua  of  the  Theban*,  ccmclnde  a 
peace  with  Lacedumon.  Tlmotheua,  the  Atheni- 
an oommander,  takoa  Cncym,  and  on  bli  retnm 
to  Athens  rertore*  the  Zacynthian  exllea  to  their 
country.  Thla  leada  to  a  renewal  of  the  war  be- 
tween Athena  and  LacedaiDon. 

Second  dettruction  of  Platme^ 

Jason  elected  Tigua  of  Thessaly. 

laocrates  advocBted  the  caviee  of  the  Flatceans  In  his 

STH  The  Laceda>monUnB  attempt  to  regain  poaaesaion  of 
CoTcyra,  aai  aend  Hnaafppni  with  a  force  for  the 
pvtpoBC,  bat  he  1>  debated  and  aUn  by  tbo  Corcy- 
neana.  Tphlcratea,  with  CalUatnttoi  and  Chabrias 

a>  hla  colleagnea,  sent  to  Cmejn. 
Proaeention  of  nmotheua  by  CaHIstratoa  and  Iplilc- 

ratce.    Timothcus  is  acquitted. 
STS  Tlmotheua  goes  to  Asia.   Iphicratea  contfnned  in  the 

command  of  a  fleet  in  tbe  Ionian  Sea. 
The  most  eminent  orators  of  thta  period  were  Leant 

dai,  CaDlitratus,  Ariatophon  the  Azenlan,  Cepha- 

Ins  the  Colyttlan,  Thrasybulaa  the  Colyttiaa.  and 

Diophantos. 
Aa^damai  gahu  tbe  prlxe  In  tragedy, 
in  Coagreaa  at  6p>rta,  and  general  peace,  from  irtiich 

Aa  Theban*  were  excluded,  becanae  they  would 

not  grant  the  independence  of  the  Boootian  towna. 
ne  Lacednmonlana,  commanded  by  Cleombrotua, 

InTade  Bceotia,  bnt  are  defeated  ny  the  ^cbana 

onder  Epaminondiis  at  the  battle  of  Lenetra. 
FovDdatlon  of  MegnlopoUa. 


370  Expedition  of  AgnaQotts  Into  Arcadia 

Jaaon  of  Hiara  iUn.  After  Ow  IntcrTal  ol  ■  yoai, 
Alozonder  of  Fham  aBooUda  to  hla  power  la 
IlMaaaly. 

369  Fbat  IsTailon  of  Pdoponneena  by  the  Thebana 

They  remain  In  Peloponseeus  fonr  montba,  and 
fonnd  Ueaaene. 
3QS  Second  inrn^on  of  Peloponnesua  by  the  lliebena. 
Expedition  of  Pelopldu  to  llicsaal;.   Ho  is  impris- 
oned by  Alexander  of  Phera,  bnt  Epaminondai 
obtains  hia  release. 
Evdoxas  flonriabed. 
Aphareui  bo^na  to  oililhit  tn^sdy. 
3fi7  Ardddaanu  gains  a  victory  orer  tbe  Arcadian*. 
Embaoay  of  PeIo|ddas  to  Perria. 
DeatbofOe  alder  Dlooyrinaor^jmcnae,  after  areigl 

of  38  yeani. 
Aristotle,  bL  IT,  comes  to  AOicns. 
366  Third  tnraalon  of  Peloponneaua  by  tfao  Tbebans. 

Tbe  ATtAidamvi  of  Isocratea. 
365  War  between  Arcadia  and  Elia. 

361  Second  campaign  of  the  war  between  Arcadia  and 

EUs.  Battle  of  Olympia  at  the  time  of  the  gamaa. 
DemootheaeSi  at  18,  deUTers  hla  oratloa  againat 
Apbobvf. 

362  Fourth  Inrodon  of  Felopoaneana  by  tbe  Thebaaa 

Bnttle  of  Hantinea,  la  Jane,  in  wUch  Epamlnandaa 

UUncd. 

Xenophoo  brought  down  hia  Greek  biatoty  to  the 

battle  ortfaotinea. 
JEadbiaea,  the  orator,  at  ST,  Uprasent  at  Blanfineii. 
3S1  A  general  peace  between  all  the  boUigntntat  with  the 
exeeptlaa  of  the  Lacednmonlooa,  becaoao  tfao  lattar 
would  not  acknowledge  the  Independenco  of  fiw 
Measenlana. 

AgesQana  goes  to  Egypt  to  asalst  Tachos,  and  diea  lo 

tbe  winter,  when  preparing  to  return  home. 
Birth  of  Dinarcbns,  tbe  orator, 
360  War  between  tbe  Athenians  and  Olynthlans  for  the 
poaeessioDof  Amphipolla.  Tfmotheua,  tbe  Atbeni 
an  general,  repnlaed  at  Amphlpolli. 
Theopompua  commenced  Ua  blatory  from  Ala  year 
3S9  Aceeoilon  of  PhUIp,  khig  of  Mncedcmlo,  art.  S3.  Ha 
defoota  ArgnoB,  who  laid  claim  to  the  throne,  de- 
clares Ampbipolia  a  free  city,  and  makes  peace  wiOi 
the  Adicninns,  He  then  defeats  the  Pwonians  and 
niyrlana. 

Death  of  Alexander  of  Pherea,  who  was  sncceoded 

by  Tisiphonns. 
358  AmphlpdU  taken  by  Philip.  Expedition  of  OeAflw- 

nlaas  hito  Eobma. 
357  Chloo,  Bbodeo,  and  Bysantlmn  rerolt  fhni  Adiena 

First  year  of  tbe  Social  War.   Clinres  and  Chahrl- 

a*  lent  agidnst  Chios,  but  fail  in  their  attempt  npoB 

the  Island.    ChabHas  killed. 
The  Phoclans  seize  DolpbL   Commniceracnt  of  the 

Sacred  War.  The  The  baas  and  the  Locrlans  are 

tbe  chief  opponents  of  the  Phocians. 
Dion  soUa  from  Zacynthna  and  landa  in  Sicily  aboot 

September. 

Death  of  Defflocrlna,  Bt  101,  of  Blppocrateo,  mt  104, 

and  of  Oie  poet  TImotfieus. 
3S6  Second  year  of  die  Sodal  war 

BlrOi  of  Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip  and  OIym|da% 

at  the  time  of  the  Olympic  gamea, 
P  3tidBa  taken  by  Philip,  who  glTca  It  M  Olynans. 
Dionysius  the  younger  expelled  irrro  Syracnoi  by 

Dim.  after  a  reign    lit  year*. 
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33U  PUlUtwk  the  bkhtriu,  efpoutee  the  Mde  of  Dloayi- 
Itti,  but    defeitcd  and  lUn. 
Hie  (p«Mli  of  iMcntM  A  Pm«. 
SST  TUrd  ud  lut  yen  ot  the  Bocltl  War.  Feaoo  coo- 

eluded  LetA'ecn  Atbena  and  her  former  dUaa. 
Ki  Trial  and  condenuiBllon  of  TlmoflMua. 

r«ni&atheoea  boBJna  to  apeak  in  file  aiacnddteaof  the 

tJS  PUKp  a  laea  apon  Pacaan^  and  bqfna  to  bealets  U«- 

ttOML 

DoBlfaofniaiL 
393  Pbnip  takea  Uethone  and  rater*  llieeealj.  He  de- 
feats and  alaja  Onamarchni,  the  Phociini  goneral, 
expeli  Oie  tjrrantt  from  PherB^  and  bccomei  maa- 
ter  of  Tbeanij.  lie  attcmpU  to  pass  llteniiopT- 
be,  bat  la  prerented  bj  the  Athenian*. 
War  between  Laoedwraon  and  MepIopoUa. 
The  flrtt  PhlUppk:  of  DemD«tfac]ie& 
3Si  Speech  of  Demoatbenea  for  ttie  Rhodlana. 
349  Hm  Olynthiana,  attacked  by  FhlUp,  aik  auecor  from 
Atfaena. 

The  CHrndilac  oratlona  of  DemocflieDea. 

346  OlynthlaB  war  condnned. 

The  ipeech  of  Demntlienaa  agalnit  Uldlaa. 

347  Olynthna  taken  and  dettroyed  by  Pbillp. 

Death  of  Plato,  nt  83.  Speua^pna  auccoeda  Plato. 

Arlatotle,  upon  the  death  of  Flalo,  went  to  Ataina. 
AnaxBndrida^  (be  eomic  poet;  emhibltai 
346  Peace  between  FhUp  and  the  Atbenkna. 

PhO^  OTcrmna  Phoeia  and  briB|^  the  Sacred  war  to 
an  end,  after  it  had  laated  ton  jean.  AH  tha  Fho- 
dan  cities,  except  Abn,  were  doitrojad. 
Oradon  of  Tsocratcs  to  PhlUp. 
Oration  of  Demosthenui  on  die  Peace. 
KS  Speech  of  £achlnca  ogalnat  Tlmarcbtu. 
Ill  Hmoleun  aafls  from  Corinth  to  Syrmcntc,  to  e^^el 
tha  tyrant  Dlonyalua. 
Aiiatotli^  after  three  ysan'  atay  at  Ataraa,  went  to 
UytDoie. 

Hie  aeeocd  PhSUppk  of  Demoatbenea. 
M3  nmolooB  completea  dia  eonqoeat  of  Syraenaa. 

Dlonyrfna  wita  thna  Anally  expelled.  He  hnd  regained 

the  aorerelgnty  after  hi*  flrst  expuliion  by  Dion. 
Dlipntea  between  Philip  and  the  Adienlaaa.  An  Aflie- 

Blan  expedition  Ii  sent  Into  Acamanla  to  ecnmltnet 

PhlUp,  who  was  in  that  conntiy. 
The  (peoch  of  Demoetheaoa  reapecting  Halonnesua. 
The  apeechea  of  DcnHNllioaet  and  facbinea,  IIc^ 

3«S  FhlHp'a  expedition  to  Tliraea.  Be  la  eppoMd  by  IM- 
oi^thes,  the  Athenian  gawral  at  die  ChenoBsaaa. 

Ariatotle  cornea  to  the  eotnt  of  PUUp^ 
DettOi  of  Menender. 

laoeraiea,  wL  94,  begin  to  OMOpoae  fte  Panadumaie 

orattoB. 

14'  /hlBp  la  alin  fat  Thraee,  iriwre  be  wtaiterod. 

ills  oratloB  of  Dcaioathenea  on  fl>e  Cberaoneaoa,  in 
which  he  Tfaidicatea  the  eondnet  of  Diopllhsa,  and 
the  thbil  and  fbartb  RdSpptoa. 
BtrtboTEidcaraa. 

Phntp  beoiegeB  Sclymbrio,  Perlntibna,  and  ByzanHum. 
bocrstcf  completea  the  Panalfaenalc  oration.  See 
B.C.  342. 

Epborai  broo^t  down  his  Ustory  to  Qie  siege  of  Pe- 
rinthns. 

KB  Rraiewal  of  the  war  between  FhiBp  and  the  Alhcnl- 
ana.  Phodca  compeli  PhUlp  to  raise  the  aiege 
both  of  By»uitinm  and  Pcfiathna 


339  Xenocnte*  aocccoda  Speanppua  at  the  Acadiw* 

336  Phmpiadwaen  general  of  dwAnqddc^OB^  to  nny 

ontfiewaraidnatAnipUiaB.  Bstnaiclieadiravh 

Thennopyba,  and  aelzes  Elatea.  The  Athcnbana 
form  an  alliance  with  Oie  Thebans ;  bat  tbeir  nulicd 
forces  are  debuted  by  PUlip  at  the  battle  of  Ch^ 
ronea,  fought  on  the  7lh  of  Hrtageftnloa  (Ausnst^ 
Fhillp  becomea  master  of  Greece.  Congrea*  Mt 
Corinth,  hi  wUch  war  b  declared  by  Orssee  ^aiut 
Penis,  and  FUI^  appdnted  to  condnet  lb 
Dentil  of  Isocrates,  Kt  96. 

337  Daatt  of  TlmoleoD. 

33S  Harder  of  PhlUp,  and  accesdon  of  hi*  aonAlewular, 

Dinarcbns,  wt  06,  began  to  compoee  oratloaa. 

333  Alexander  marches  against  the  Thraelaus,  Tribati. 

and  Illyrlaas.  While  ho  is  engaged  hi  the  war, 
n»ebei  rerolts.   Ue  fbrthwidi  manrhca  aoathward 
and  deatroya  Ihehea. 
PUUppide^  tha  eomle  foat^  flonrished. 

334  Alexander  connnencee  Ow  war  against  Feraia.  Us 

cnwaea  the  Uelle^ont  la  the  aprln^  deftala  the 
Penlan  sntrapa  at  tboGraafeoaln  themonUiThar* 
gelion  (Uay),  and  conqoera  tha  weatem  part  of 
Asia  Minor. 
Ariatotle  returns  to  Atbeui 

333  Alexander  nbdnsa  Lycta  hi  tha  winter,  coOecti  b» 
fcrces  at  Oordlnm  in  the  ipring.  and  defeats  I>eniu 
at  iHoa  lalo  In  the  antoion. 

332  Alaaander  taken  7>n^  after  a  dege  of  aeveaaiontha, 
hi  Hecatombnon  (Jnly).  Be  takes  Gaza  in  Sep- 
tember, and  then  marches  Into  Egypt,  which  anlt- 
mlta  to  him.  In  tbo  whiter  ba  vfdta  the  oracle  of 
Ammon,  and  ^rea  orden  Ibr  flw  fiwadation  of  Ai 
axandrea. 
Stephanos,  the  comk  poet,  fionrfadwd. 

331  Aleiander  aela  out  from  HenipUa  tn  the  qrrtDg 
marches  Ounngfa  Phoaicia  and  Syria,  cfoosea  tha 
Enphratea  at  Th^Hacna  hi  the  middle  of  tha  aon- 
mer,  and  defeala  Dariaa  again  at  .Arbela  or  Oao^ 
mela  on  the  lat  of  October.  Ho  wiotored  at  Per 
sepoHi. 

In  Greece,  Agis  is  defeated  and  sidn  by  Anfipoter. 
330  Alexander  marches  into  Media,  and  takea  Eebatsnn. 
From  thence  be  sets  out  in  pnrsnlt  of  Darltia,  who 
la  dain  bf  Beasas.  After  the  death  of  Darina,  At 
oxander  coaqaera  Hyrcania,  and  marehea  in 
■nit  of  Baaaaa  throng  DrangiaaB  and  Arachaai^ 
toward  Butila, 

Tha  tpneh  oTJEacUau  ogsinit  Ctaa^tot.  and  ttio 
apeeeh  of  Demosthenes  on  the  Crown.  «— iiiii*^ 
idter  Us  fallaia,  wiOdrew  to  Aala. 

Speech  of  Lycnrgns  agdnat  Leocratea. 

Philemon  began  to  exhibit  comedy,  daring  the  nSgm 
of  Alexander,  a  little  earlier  thn  Heoander. 
399  Alexander  marehea  acroaa  tho  nDOpamlsoa  b  the 
whiter,  posoea  Oe  Oxas,  takea  Deaans^  and  reactes 
the  JaxBTtea,  whnn  ha  Ibunda  a  Almtawlre*. 
He  aahaeqaeatl^  croaae*  Oe  Jaxarta^  aad  dcftaii 
the  Beythlaoe.  He  wintera  at  Bacttn. 
328  Alexander  ia  employed  dnrlpg  Oe  whole  of  IHm  can 
palga  In  the  conqneet  of  Sogdiaaa. 

Crates,  the  cynic,  flonridied, 
327  Alexander  coc  plctei  the  conqneat  of  Sogifinna  early 
In  the  spring.  He  marries  Roxana,  the  danghter 
of  O^nrtes,  a  Bactrian  prince.  After  the  aabjufn- 
tlon  of  Sogdlana,  Alexander  RtBrna  to  Bncln,  flrosn 
whence  be  marclies  to  farade  India.  Urn  rroswa 
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Km  Sjiaapaa,  dafeati  Poru.  Be  contfanMa 
bb  march  u  br  M  tba  Hyphirii,  but  U  Hun  coin* 
pelted  bjrUi  trotqM  lo  retnrti  to  tho  Hydupe*.  In 
tba  Biituiim  bo  be|^  to  nil  down  the  Hydwpea 
aod  ttio  Indna  to  the  ocoui,  which  he  reached  in 
3v3y  la  the  foDowing  rear. 
IK  Alexander  retnn*  to  Persia  with  part  of  Ua  troopa 
tbrongb  GedroBla.  Ho  tends  Kearcbna  wlih  the 
fleet  to  Mil  from  the  moutha  of  tba  Isdna  to  the  Per- 
•Ian  GnlC  Meanlna  wcompUahaa  tbs  TOjaso  la 
199 

X0  Alexander  retdwa  Soaa  at  the  beglnnins  of  the  year. 
Toward  the  doae  trf  It  be  vlaitB  Ecbatana,  where 
HephMtion  dlea.   Campaign  against  the  Coaswl 
fat  the  winter. 
XU  Alexander  reaches  Babyton  In  the  iprlug. 

Barpalns  comes  to  A&mm,  and  hifbea  Jomaj  ot  the 

Gre^ontors. 
DemoadMnea,  accused  of  harlng  recolTed  a  bribe 
from  Harpohis,  )a  cofiJanied  to  par  a  flno  of  SO 
talcDta.  He  irithdrawa  to  Tnnzan  and  £gfaiB. 
3S3  Death  of  Akxander  at  Babylon  In  Jone,  ^er  a  rdgn 
of  twelve  jears  and  eight  montha. 
Di*iaion  of  the  satrapica  among  Atexander*a  Bonerals. 
The  Greelt  ttates  mske  war  ag^st  Macedonia,  nau- 
tJfy  called  tbo  Lamtan  war.   Leostbenei,  the  Athe- 
niu  general,  deibata  Antipater,  and  beslegea  Lamia, 
In  which  Audpater  had  taken  refngo.  DoathofLe- 

OttbCDCS. 

Demeathenea  ratama  to  Atbena. 

llypeiidea  prononneea  flw  ftuMral  oraUoa  orcr  those 
who  had  WIen  In  the  Lamian  war. 

Eplcoms,  St  18,  comes  to  Athena. 

Death  of  Diogenea,  the  cynle. 
39S  Leonuatna  eomei  to  Oie  aaaiatance  of  Antipater,  bnt 
ia  defeated  and  aUln.  Cratema  comes  to  the  assiit- 
anco  of  Ant^ter.  DeCBat  of  Hie  confedentes  at 
the  battleof  CmiuM  on  tboTdt  of  AagnaL  End 
of  the  Ltmiaa  war.  Mnnydda  oeciqjied  by  fte 
Hacedanlana  on  flie  Ittb  of  Soptanber. 

Death  of  Detnafthenea  on  the  ]  4th  of  OctobCT. 

Death  of  Ariatotlc,  let  63,  at  Chalcis,  whidier  be  had 
withdrawn  from  Athens  a  few  months  before. 
aSI  Antipater  and  Craterlia  croas  over  into  Asia,  to  cany 
on  war  agninat  Perdiceas.  Cratems  U  defeated  and 
slatn  by  Eumenes,  who  had  eaponsed  the  side  of 
Ferdkcas.  Perdiocaa  laTadea  Egypt,  wbei«  be  la 
alain  byhiaowattoops.  PartltloBof  ttie^ovbwoa 
at  Tiipamdiana. 

Henander,  W.  90,  oxUfatta  Ua  irat  eonwdy. 
3S0  Antigonnt  carries  on  war  agalmt  Ennniaa; 
31i>  Death  of  Antipater,  after  appointing  Polyaperclum  re- 
gent, and  hla  aon  Cassander  chiliarch. 

Eacape  of  Eumenei  from  Nora,  where  he  had  been 
long  besieged  by  Antlgonna. 

Demadea  put  to  death  by  Caaaandar. 
318  War  between  Caaaander  and  Polyiperofaon  In  Giveco. 
Tba  AlheniBH  put  Fhodoa  to  deaO.  Athana  li 
eonqnared  by  Caaaander,  who  plaeaa  it  under  fbe 
gowmment  ^Dsmetriie  Phalereua. 
Vt  Enmenes  la  appointed  by  Polyiperehon  eommander 
of  the  royal  forcea  in  the  East,  and  Is  opposed  by 
AnHgonus.  Battie  of  Gabicne^  between  Enmenca 
and  Antlgonna. 

Death  of  Arrldans,  Philip,  and  EnryAee. 

Olyinplai  ntoma  to  Haeedi^^  ai^  la  bnrieged  by 
CaBMnder  at  Pydaa. 
tU  Lait  batdp  bftw«Mni  Anilgimw  and  Fnmrnaa.  B» 


Btuisa  anmidend  bj  dM  ArggnMfAdt,  and  pnt  N 
deafli,  Anflgoaoa  beaomea  marterof  Ada.  Bi>la» 
ens  ffin  from  Babylon,  and  takn  refage  with  Ptole 
my  In  Egypt 
Caaaander  takca  Pydna,  and  puts  Olympiaa  te  death 
He  marries  Theasalonlee,  tbo  daaghter  of  Philip, 
and  keeps  Roxana  and  her  aon  Atexander  IV.  in 
enatody.   Caaaander  rebuilds  Thebes. 
31S  Coalition  of  Meaens,  Ptirfomy,  Caaaander,  and  Ly 
aifluehtia  agtiBit  AntlgOBnfc  FlratyearofUiawar 
Polemon  succeeds  Zeaoeratea  at  the  Academy. 
314  Second  year  of  the  war  agaiaatAatlgaania.  Bnceota* 
ea  of  Cataander  In  Qreeeo.   Aatlgoana  conqnen 
Tyre,  and  wintera  in  Pbrygta. 
Death  of  the  orator  .Machines,  et  75. 
313  Third  year  of  the  war  agahiat  Antigoooa. 
313  Foorth  year  of  the  war  agdnit  Autigonns.  Itiilemy 
and  Selenens  defeat  Demetrlna,  the  son  of  Antlg» 
niu,  at  Gain.  Beleucaa  neoTen  Babylon  on  tho 
1*t  of  October,  from  whfch  the  «ra  of  tbo  Sdeocf 
dmcommanwa. 
311  General  poaoe. 

H nrder  of  Koxana  and  Alemder  IV.  by  Caaaander. 
310  Berenlea,  tba  son  of  Atezaader  and  Barring  a  pre 
tender  to  tta  dirone. 
FtolemyappeariRsliberatoroftheOroeka.  Renew- 
al of  hostlUtlea  between  him  and  Antlgonus. 
Agatboclet  lands  in  Africa. 

Eplcnm^  tet  31,  begins  to  teach  at  UytUeae  and 
LampMcna. 

300  Herenlaa  murdered  by  PoIyapercboB, 

306  Ptolemy's  expedition  to  Greece. 

307  Deinetriua,  the  son  of  AnijgoDtia,  become!  raatter  of 

Athena.  Deraetriua  Pfaalsrens  leares  the  city. 
The  orator  Diaarchua  goes  Into  exHe. 

30S  Demetrina  recalled  from  AthentL  He  dcfbats  Ftole- 
aqr  In  a  gnat  sea-fight  off  Salanb  in  Cypras.  Alt- 
ar that  battla  AsUgotrao  aaanmes  the  title  of  king; 
and  Ua  axaaqpla  la  fbllowed  by  Pttriemj,  Sdencna 
Lyalmaehns,  aad  Caaaander. 
Antigonna  Invadea  Egypt,  but  Is  compelled  to  retreat. 
Epicnrna  aettlea  at  Athens,  where  he  temUM  about 
36  years,  till  Ua  death,  at  the  ago  of  7S. 

305  Rhodes  beategediby  Demetrius. 

304  Demetrius  makea  peace  with  die  Rhodlans,  and  ro- 
tumt  to  Athens. 

303  Demetrius  carries  on  the  war  to  Greece  with  anecoaa 
afalaat  Casiaadw. 

303  War  eoatfiraed  In  Greece  between  Bametrioa  and 
Caisander. 

Democbarea,  the  nephew  of  DemoadMnoa,  banlahpd. 
Arcbedlcns,  Qie  comic  poe^  ftonriabed, 

301  Demetrius  erosses  over  to  Aala. 

Battle  of  Ipaua,  In  Phrygia,  about  tho  month  of  An 
gust,  hi  which  Lyaimachua  and  Seleucua  defeat  An- 
tigonns  and  Dometrins.  Antlgonna,  Bt  81,  fidla  la 
tbabattln. 

Hierooymns  of  Cardia,  fta  UHoriati,  floarl«faed. 
300  Demetrius  obtiJns  poaseaaton  of  Cillda,  and  mailiol 
Ua  dau^ter  Stratoaice  to  Beleocns. 
Birth  of  Lycon,  the  Feripatetle. 
397  Demetrius  returns  to  Greece,  and  makes  sn  atteaBpt 
apon  Athens,  but  Is  repulsed. 
Death  of  Caaaander,  and  aceeasfan  rfUs  aoa  PUHp^ 
396  DeathofPbilip,and  accession  ofhia  brother  Antipater. 
Demetrius  takes  °*'*— '*  and  ^glos,  and  lays  ito^ 

to  Athem 
Fynhna  ratnma  to  EpEfWk 
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W  Damebiu  aaiSum  am  Mfedllloa  Into  Pdopoimem. 
CltO  war  la  Mscadoak  botwon  Ow  two  brothert 

AntipBter  and  Alexander. 
Dome  trim  become*  king  of  Uaetimd^ 
*>2  Demcttiu  conqnen  Thebc*. 

Dioarchiu  return!  from  extle. 
S31  L*>iinacblwdefMted,  and  taken  prtsoner  by  dioReta. 
SocODd  iBaBrrecHoB  of  llicbm  agaUut  Demetrin*. 
Pjnbut  InTtdei  TliMiiTy,  but  fa  obllgri  to  n<lre  to- 

tee  DoMtriBi. 
Death  of  Utvtnier,  cC  SX 
m  Demctrina  taltea  Tbeboi  a  Moond  floM.  Be  cela- 

brate*  tha  Pythian  gamM  at  Athena. 
fiBS  DcioeBlug  carriea  on  war  agalait  Pyrrinu  and  the 
Xtoliana.  He  Barriea  Lanaw%  one  of  tho  wire* 
ofPyrrbiu,  aad  Ota  daaghMr  of  Agattaodea. 
Poaidlppitt,  the  comlo  poet,  beglM  to  exhibit 
«e  Death  of  AiMhocfea. 

Kl  CoaUttoB  agalait  Demebrim.  He  ii  driron  out  of 
Macedonia,  aDdUsdomlnloM  divided  between  Lr- 
afanachne  and  PyTrhac 
Demetrina  ialla  to  Aala. 

f  yrrhtu  driren  ont  of  Sfaoedoala  by  Lyaimacbiia, 

after  mtob  montht'  po«aeation. 
Btrato  aaeceeda  Tbeopbiaatoa. 
SB6  Demetrlaa  larrenden  himaetf  to  Seleoena,  who  kcepe 

him  in  eaptlvity. 
«S  Ptolemy  ILFUladelphaiUHMoeUtedinthaUiifdoni 
by  Ua  father. 

1S4  DnDaetiina,«t54,dleeIacaptIrt9atApamea,lD8yria. 

283  Deathof  Ptoleniy  Sotcr,  eC84. 

181  Lyaltnachoa  la  defisated  and  alaln  by  Selauctu  at  Qi» 

battle  of  Corupedlon. 
100  Selencna  mnrdered  by  Ptolony  Ceraaau,  aoren 

Tm>nthf  after  the  death  of  L jaimadiaai 
AaUdcluu  I,  the  aoa  of  Sdeiieaa^  becomea  King  irf 

jUa,  Ptolemy  Ceianiuu  Khi|  of  Tkiaee  and  Kace- 

dada. 

Pyrrhoa  eroaeea  Into  Italy. 

Imptlott  of  Ibe  Oanla  and  deatii  of  Ptolemy  Gerati- 
noa.  He  ii  aucceededtff  hia  brother  llaleagw,  who 
ndgai  only  two  montha. 

Sfae  of  the  Acbmm  letgne.  ^ 

DeiDoatbenea  honored  with  a  ifeUne  on  thvtootlon  of 
Ua  nephew  DenMKfaB^ee. 

Bbth  of  Chrydppoa 

Aatlpater  King  i4  fiw  a  abort  flae>  Boa- 

OmtM,      Manedonhm  general^  cOweka  be  Qaala. 
The  Oanla,  tinder  Brenana,  torade  Oreeee,  botRren- 
nua  and  a  great  part  ol  hte  army  are  deetmyed  at 
DelphL  Death  of  Soathenea. 
VV  AntigonuBGonatBi  becomea  King  of  Maeedonia. 

Zeno  of  Cittlum  flonriuied  at  Athena. 
i\  Birth  of  Eratoatbenea. 
m  PynAna  retonta  to  Italjb 

Birth  of  Eapborion. 
218  ^rttau  hiradaa  Macedooh,  aod  expda  AattfOBoa 
Oooataa. 

173  Fyrrhti*  Inradea  PelopooBeana,  and  perlahae  in  an 
attack  on  Argoa.  AnHgonna  regaina  Maoedimla. 

T70  Doath  of  Eplcnroa,  VL  73. 

!MS  Death  of  Pbilonion,  the  comic  poet;  et  91 

SSI  Aratna  dellTera  Blcyon,  and  nnltoa  it  to  the  Achvan 
league. 

tBO  Anaeee  finisda  the  Parthian  monarchy. 
M3  Aratna,  a  eecmid  dme  general  of  the  jjghwan  leagae, 
•Wiren  C.finth  Aram  the  Warailnnlii. 


Sit  AgiaIV.,UagofBparta,piittodeafthconai^aeaM 

of  Ma  altempta  to  refbrm  the  itata. 
839  Death  ftfialigoona,  and  aeeearinn  of  Uanaltana- 

trlaan. 

936  Cleonenea  lit.  becomea  King  of  Spetta. 
3S9  Death  of  Demetrltu  EL,  and  acccirion  of  AntlgoBBa 
Doeon,  who  waa  left  by  DanoHtaa  gomdinB  of  hie 

aon  Phil^. 

337  Cleomenoa  corntpaweea  war  ngrfm*  ttis  AcbMs 
league. 

SS8  Cleomenea  canlea  on  the  wnr  with  aitceem  agahsM 
AialM%  who  ia  agaia  tbe  geaienl  of  tbe  Acbwie 
leagne. 

SS5  Refonna  of  Claomenee  at  Sparta. 

224  Tbe  Achsani  caU  la  the  aadatanco  of  Aadgoao*  iKr 

aon  agalnat  Cleomenei. 
32!  Hanttaea  taken  by  Asttgoaaa  and  HegidopaBB  by 

991  Aniigmnia  defeata  Cleoaeoee  atSeHaaia,  and  obtaiaa 

pgawaaton  of  Bparta.  Ctoomanea  aaHa  to  Espt. 

where  be  diM.  ExtlDctlon  of  Um  royal  tee  of  the 

HeraeUd*  at  Sperta. 
330  Death  of  Antlgonaa  Doaen,  and  accemfan  of  FtdOf 

v.,  nt  17. 

Tbe  Achnana  and  Aratua  are  defeated  by  the  £to&- 
ana.  Tlie  Adueaai  apply  for  to  Philip, 

wbo  eapouaea  ilitfrcanas.  ConmeBeeuantaf  Ae 

Hm  Uatoty  of  Aratna  ended  In  Ala  year,  ad  that  at 

PolyUna  commeBCM. 
919  Sncceaew  of  PIriUp.  Ha  Inradea  AoUn  mA  fV^ 

and  wbitera  at  Argoe. 
Fhylarchna,  tbe  Uatorlaa,  Sonrithed. 

316  Cootinned  aucoeaaea  of  PhiUp.   Be  agrin  iBvrIca 

JEtoUa,  hod  afterward  l.acoalL 

317  Third  and  laat  year  of  tha  Social  war.  Paae*  ee* 

eluded. 

S15  PbBlp  oonelndea  a  tiaaty  wUi  n-i. 

914  EratoaAcnea  OuDrialMd. 

813  Philip  vamofaa  Antaa  by  prtaon. 

BMh  of  Caneadea. 
31S  Deadi  of  Archtmedea  at  tbe  eaptnre  of  Syracate 
the  Kotnana. 

911  Treaty  befrrren  Rome  and  tbe  Kto'vmt  i^itoat  PMip 
310  Tbe  Romana  take  Agina. 
309  Philip  iavedea  KUa. 

SOe  FUI^inarAeafntaPah9aneBBatoaaBiatAeAeb» 
ana. 

ndlopmmcn  ta  deeted  feneral  of  flm  Aehitan  league^ 
and  eflbeta  Important  refbrma  la  Ae  army. 
307  Phllopoenien  detgata  and  alajv  Machanidai,  tyraal  of 
Lacedmoott,  at  Ae  battle  oTMantlBea. 

Death  of  Chryaippv^,  who  waa  aoceeedod  by  Zaaa 
of  Tama. 

SOS  The  £toliana  make  peace  wltli  Philip. 

PhlMp'a  trenty  with  Rone. 
303  Nabia,  tyrant  of  LaccdsoieB,  t^ea  llcmrae. 

lUlIp  makea  war  apoo  the  BbOtBana  and  *ttdna, 
901  PhUopntuen,  gaoeral  of  tbe  Aehaana,  debate  XaUa. 

PhUip  takea  Chloa,  and  wiatera  In  Caria. 
900  Pblllp  retomt  to  Macedonia.  War  betweea  PhiEp 
and  Rome,  which  continaea  till  B.C.  197.  See  the 
Roman  Tables. 
Ariato^unea,  the  grammarian,  floariihad. 
1ST  PUlipdeliiatedetdiabataaitfCynoaMphBM 
198  Qroec*  declared  free  by  Haminlmia  at  the  lalkwnaa 
gamea. 

194  DeaA  of  EralaadMM^  M.  eo 
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US  P)»tV»]M— w  *"tf  f  F'>^%  *■  ■ftM^Mi  ■irf"  fcy 
the  AtgHou.  Lnodmon  li  iddod  Phik^ca- 
mm  to  the  AchMn  leagna. 

Antiochu  coma  Into  Greeca  to  udat  Ibo  StMaoM 
agaiutt  the  Rouuuw.   He  wioten  at  Cbalda. 

191  Antiochui  md  tho  ftoliuu  defeated  the  Rotnaiu 
■t  the  bat^  of  IlionnoprUk 

I'JO  Hk  Komao*  baatefs  AmyhiMa,  and  pant  a  tiwo  to 
tfasiEtoUatw. 

IdS  The  AoinaiH  betlega  AmbiMtB.  and  grant  poace  to 

the  y-fftHuM 

Ida  Fhflopomniacda  general  of  dioAiAaaBla^u^nb- 
Jiigatei  Sparta,  and  abrogatM  the  lawa  of  Lrnirgna. 

U3  Tb«  Meaaonhmt  revolt  from  the  Aduaoa  league^ 
They  capturs  and  put  to  deaA  FUlqpcraMii,  Mt  TOl 

M  PelTbloa.  tho  hlatoiian,  carriH  Am  «niatttgtanl 
•f  nSopiaateB. 


179  Death  of  PbDip  and  accaarion  of  Peraena. 

171  War  between  Peneu  ami  Soou,  wUA  contlnwa 

tDlB.ai6B.  eMOteRoBum'Mdea. 
166  Defeat  and  capture  of  Perteaa  bj  .SmiUns  ProIul 

DirUoa  of  Macedonia, 
1ST  One  thoaaand  of  the  prindpal  AchBans  are  cent  Vt 

Rome. 

Pdrblof  1*  among  die  Achtean  exCei. 

151  Eatum  of  the  Adman  ezUea. 

149  Aodrlacoi,  pretending  to  be  the  aon  of  Pevaoiu,  laje 
cUm  to  Aa  HaoedatdMi  ttfOBa. 

148  Aadrieena  oasqaared  by  KMOm. 

147  MacedoBla  reduced  to  ttte  fcnn  of  a  Roman  prortncei 
War  between  Kome  and  tfu  Afbaiana. 

146  OaalractliMi  of  CortnUt  by  HnmmiiiB.  Greece 

eomeaaBamanproTiOGa.  [AllhougbthUu  denied 
hkmM*  dtaaatatton.  by  C.  V.HennaanJ 
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193  Fonndntloa  of  Roms  on  tbo  Falatine  Mouot,  cm  the 
Palllia,  AaSlatof  ApiU.  lliis  ii  the  ern  of  Varro. 
Aecordini  to  Cato,  Romt  mi  fbmcM  In  B.C.  751 1 
KcortHng  to  PolyWuB,  in  BX!.  790 ;  Mcordlng  to 
FbUiu  Hctor,  Id  747. 
733  Komnliu,  trtt  Romu  Mng,  nlgned  thlrtx^acTen 
Id     J*m.  Rape  of  tbe  8«bloe  wom«o  ConqueH 
716     of  flie  CBnlneiuea,  Crnituntnl,  and  Autemnato. 
War  and  leagus  with  fiie  BaUoe*,  wbo  Kttle  on 
the  CapitoUne  and  Qatrinal,  under  tbeir  king  Ta- 
Uiu.  Tatina  alala  at  LanreDtum.  War*  wUh  Fi- 
dflDB  and  VelL 
71S  Intarregnnm  ftr  ■  year. 

na  VmM  PompUfan,  Hcond  Romui  kbif.  Tbo  length 
ta  of  XuBiari  reign  U  Mated  diflerently.  Liry  inakea 
073  tttiyears;  Ctccro,  who  foRom  Polybtua,  39  year*. 
Constant  peace  during  Hums'a  reign.  lB*tltuUon 
of  rellglonB  ceremoDiei  and  regalation  of  the  year. 
673  TuUna  Hoitiliua,  third  Roman  king^  relied  3S  joarw. 
to  Dettructlon  of  Alba,  and  renwval  of  Ita  Inhabltanta 
641    to  Home.  War  with  VtH  and  Fldcne.  League 

with  the  ladiu. 
BK  AaeiuUarchUifiMira  Roman       rallied  Myeara. 
to     Origin  of  tho  pbbebns,  cooilallng  of  conqocred 
CIS     Latlni  aettled  on  Oe  Arentlne.  Kxteniion  of  the 

city.  0«tlB  founded. 
81C  L.  Tarqntntaa  Prlscoa,  Rfth  Roaun  Uog.  Grcatneaa 
to     of  the  Roman  noaarchy.   Great  public  work*  un- 
Sn    dertaken.  Conqneat  of  the  SaUnes  and  Laiiiw. 
The  Boieta  Increaaed  to  300,  Tia  DBmber  of  the 
eqaUea  donUed.  InMltBtlon  of  the  mlnore*  geotea. 
Sn  Servlaa  ToIUh*,  tisth  Roman  Ung^  reigned  44  yeara. 
to     Be  adda  dw  EaqnlUne  and  VfanhiaUa  to  tho  dty, 
934    and  aurrounda  the  dty  with  a  atone  wall.  Conitl- 
tntloD  of  SerrluB  ToUiua.   Institntlon  of  tho  30  pie- 
t>dan  tribca,  and  of  the  comitla  eenturinta. 
S34  L'.  Tarqulnlu*  Superbu*,  lait  Romna  king.   Tho  con- 
to     atitntloDof  ServluaTnlllaaafarogated.  TarqtUn  be- 
ttlO    eomea  ruler  of  I.atlnm.  Uakea  war  upon  the  Vul- 
aclana,  and  eonqneraSueaaaPometta.  Sendicolo- 
nka  to  Slgnfa  atkl  ClrcetL  Expulalon  of  the  Tar- 
qnlna  and  eataUiibmait  of  Ibe  repnUie. 
M  Ctoat.  L.  JmiBa  Brutu*.  State  te  laaU. 

L.  Tarqoinlna  CoUaCfno*.  ^Mleatid. 
Sp.  Lncredua  Trldpltinm.  DM. 
U.  Horatio*  Pulrillua. 
P.  Valeiiua  Poplicola. 
War  wiih  the  EtruBcnn*,  and  death  of  Bmtne  In  bat- 
Oa.  Flrat  treaty  with  Carthago. 
MB  Com.  P.  Talcrlna  FopUcola  U. 

T.  Lncretliu  'Mcipittoai. 
War  with  Poraena,  king  of  Clnalnm. 
MT  CbM.  P.  Talerina  FopUeola  UL 
¥  Boradaa  PnlTlIhu  D. 
Dedication  of  the  Ci^uVne  temple  by  the  conaul 
Horatiaa. 

MM  GvM  Sp.  Lardna  FlaTua  $.  "RuTvm. 

T.  Honnlnln*  AquQioaa. 
SOi'i  Coat.  U.  ValcrlOB  VolBma. 


V.C. 

P,  Po*tamiua  Tnbcrtu*. 
504  Om.  F.  Valerina  FoplicoU  IV, 

T.  Lneretlni  Tridpitinna  n. 
Appfni  Clandlna  renoTea  to  Uome. 
503  Cbft.  F.  PoatnmlB*  Tabertu  IL 
Agrlppa  Bteneidiu  Lanatna. 
Death  of  P.  Valerina  PopHcola. 
502  Com.  Optter  Virgiutua  TricoatSL 

Sp.  Ca*aiu«  Vlacellinaa. 
501  Om*.  Poatumna  Comlnlna  Anmneua. 
T.  Lartiaa  FUraa  «.  EiUtea. 
Inctltndon  of  the  dletatorcUp.  T.  Laitna  Flan*  a 
Bafha  waa  the  flrat  dictator,  and  Sp.  Caariea  Via 
eelUnoa  the  ftnt  magtaler  eqaltum. 
900  Cot.  Ser.  Snlptdaa  Camerlnoi  Comntoa 
M.  Tuniot  Longo*.  Died. 

495  Com.  T.  £bnilua  Elva. 

P.  Veturiu*  Gemlnna  Cicarinna. 

496  Com.  1\  Lartliu  Flavaa  ».  Rufda  O. 

Q.  CIcaUua  (Vglcnla)  Siculua. 

Viet.  A.  Foatomtau  Albna  Regfllaula. 

Hag-  Ef.  T.  JBbndni  Elva. 

Battle  of  Lake  RegHlna,  In  which  the  Lrtoa  m  de- 
feated by  the  Romans.  Borne  writer*  place  tfaia 
battle  in  B.C.  496;  in  which  year  PottBmlan  wm 
conaul. 

497  Com.  A.  Sempronlna  Atradnna. 

U,  Mliinrina  Augnrinii*. 
496  Com.  A.  Portumlns  Albua  Regilleni^ 

T.  Viryinius  lYicoataa  CBllamoBbmia 
Tarqniniua  Soperijaa  die*  at  Cnmm. 
4SS  Com.  Ap.  Clandtaa  Bablmu  BeglTlraah. 
P.  SerrDlaa  Fitacoi  Stractna. 
Opprca*l(n  of  Oia  pkbelaDB  by  the  petrldan^  Tim 
tribe*  IncroMed  from  90  to  SI  by  (he  addWoa  oTflM 
tribua  Claudia. 
404  Co$M.  AWirgiiriu*  Trlcoatoa  Callomootanna. 
T.  Vetnrioa  Oerabxua  Cicarinna. 
Dia.  W.  Valeriua  Voloooa  Maximas. 
Mmg.  Eq.  Q.  Scrriliua  Friacsa  Structu*. 
nm  ■ocBaaioo  of  the  ptaba  to  the  Sacred  Mount.  I» 
atiMlion  of  Uta  Tribnid  pMb  and  £dOea  pUaa. 
Ctdony  aent  to  VelitnB. 
493  Com.  8p.  Caadna  VltoelHna*  H. 

Puatunna  Coninlua  Aurancna  II. 
Treaty  with  tbo  Latina  eonclnded  by  Sp.  Caaeina 
War  with  the  Voladam,  and  captare  of  CoiioU. 
4B3  Cbaa.  T.  Qeganiu*  Hncerlnua. 

P.  Hinadna  Augnrinna. 
Lexldfla.  Famine  at  Roma.  Ctdony  aent  to  N«irt« 
4S1  Co§M.  M.  IflundM  AugorioH  IL 
A.  Sempronlaa  Atrallaaa  IL 
H.  Corlolaana  goea  Into  axUo  among  As  VUeciM^ 
490  Com.  Q.  Bulplelua  Camarbnia  Cemntna. 

Sp.  I.«nin8  Flavni  *,  Bofta  IL 
489  Cot*.  C.  Juliua  Julna. 

P.  Ploarins  Hamerelnu*  EufVi*. 
71m  Voladant,  commanded  by  Cor'rlana^  • 
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488  Cbw.  Bp.  KniUu  EutQu, 

Bex.  Furios  Medullitiiu  Fuwu. 
Soecewesof  Vfdieiaiw.   Rstretf  of  CorioUnui. 
m  Qm,  T.  EHdnina  StU&u. 

C.  Aqoiliaa  Tmciu. 
IBS  Onm.  Pracnhis  Vlr((iiilui  THcoitai  RntUw. 
Bp.  CmsHh  VUcelllmn  IIL 
L«iig«e  cosdnded  b7  Sp.  Ctnliu  wlA  the  UcnJcL 
FIrat  ■gmian  Inv  propoMd  by  Sp.  Cuctiu. 
465  Chj:  Ber.  ConieUai  Comiu  UalDglneiMii. 
Q.  Fablni  Vlbulaniu. 
Condemnatioit  «iid  death  of  CaMlti*. 
184  CbM  L.  AnUlns  UBmemH. 

X.  FaUiu  Tlbalmu. 
183  Gm»  M.  Ftbiu  Vibulrau. 
L.  Vafeitai  PodtHL 
War  with  V«Il,  which  Imta  MvenJ  yean.  Power  of 
Qit  Fabiageaa. 
4BS  CbM.  C.  Jnliui  Jaltit. 

Q.  Fablua  Vtbnlanni  II, 
181  Con.  K.  FaUua  Vlbnlaniu  It 

BjK  Fnriw  UednUlniH  FniUL 
ISO  Am  Ca.  Uanltiii  Ciadimilui. 
IL  FaUna  inbalanos  U. 
HanBna  Uk  In  faatde  BgidBit  dw  EIrUBMa. 
419  Cba>-  K.  Fabioa  Vibnlmima  HL 

T.  Vlrginl\u  Trlcoatna  RntUtu^ 
The  PabU  gem  ondcrtakos  the  war  with  and 
statlanB  itielf  on  the  Cremera, 
118  Cou.  L.  fmilliM  Uanercne  U, 

C.  BerriUna  Btrvctaa  Ahala.  DUd. 
Oplm  Vir^niua  Trlcoitua  EaqnHliiui. 
477  CbM.  C.  HoratltM  PulTiUua.. 

T.  Mmeriaa  LuaWa. 
DeilractlgB  itf  Ae  FaUl  itths  Crenun. 
170  OoM.  A.  Tlrgialaa  Tricoatui  Rntfloa. 

Sp.  SerrlUna  Prlaooa  BtFWtua. 
The  Veientea  take  the  JanlcoloiB. 
475  Com.  P.  Vslerin*  Poplicola. 
C.  Hautiiu  Rntihu. 
Inipeadiinent  of  the  ex-coatiil  SerrtUiu  bjr  the  tfib- 
unea. 

174  Cot*.  A.  UanUoB  Tolao, 

L.  Farina  MedaUiuua  Faraa. 
Tha  oenan*  taken.  LuatnnnVIII^  Forty  TcaW  trace 
wiihVdL 
473  Com.  L.  JEwSlvM  llaaMKiu  OX 
Vopiaetu  Jollua  Julna. 
Harder  of  tha  tribune  Gennclna. 
473  CM*,  h-  nnariu*  Hainerduua  Rofw. 
P.  Fnriaa  MedulUnna  Poatu. 
PnbUUuf  Volero,  trib.  pL,  propoaea  the  Fublflia  lex 
471  CbM.  Ap.  ClawUu*  Sablnaa  RaglllBBriiL 
T.  Qniaettaia  CapltoHmii  Barbatan 
PaUffiMa.  apdB  elected  Mb.  pL,  carrtea  the  PubUla 
Ira,  which  aaacted  that  tha  plebeian  maglatmtea 
thanld  be  elected  by  Oe  conltln  trlbnta.  Wara 
with  the  fqalana  and  Volaciana.  Apt.  Clwdini, 
the  coDsnl,  dcaerted  by  bla  amy. 
no  Com.  L.  Valerina  Pi.tltna  IL 
"n.  £ndllHa  Uamercva. 
Impeachment  Of  ftm  vMooaal  Ap.  ClmdlaiL  wJtO 
diea  bafora  Ua  trial. 
4M  CS*M.  A.  Vlr^lna  Trtcoatoa  CvUomontaaiu. 

T.  Vninfdva  Priaciu. 
468  On*  T.  Qninctlua  Capltidbnia  Bttbatoa  IL 
Q.  Bcrriliua  friacna  StmetM 
Antiiun  lak»  by  the  Eomana. 


■.c. 

4GT  Go$g.  TL  fmiUna  Uamereiia  IL 
Q.  Fabiui  VlbulHixia. 
Colony  aent  to  Antinm. 
466  Cm.  Bp.  Poataimina  AUmi  Raffllensia 
Ci,  Servlllna  PriaBoa  Bbuctoa  O. 
465  Om.  a  Fablna  Vlbdlnna  II. 

T.  QniBctina  Capltdtau  Battalu  UL 
War  with  the  iEqulaaa. 
461  Co—.  A.  Poatumina  Albna  ReeUkaala. 
Bp.  Fnritu  UedulUniu  Funa. 
War  with  the  jEqnIana. 
4fi3  Cot*.  P.  Servillna  Priaeiu  Stmetiu. 
L.  AiDtina  Etra. 
PaatUenes  at  Bome. 
46S  Gwa.  L.  Lneretlua  TMdpUnoai 

T.  Vetnrina  Gondnoa  dnrlnna. 
C.  TereatflliiB  Ana,  trib.  pl^  propoaea  a  mlHon  of 
the  lawB.  The  oobaola  trtampfa  otot  Om  VcOactaaa 
and  ^P^IfliM. 
461  CbiK  P.  Volamaiaa  Amlitlmaa  Oalhia. 

Ser.  Balfdchu  Camerinna  Connitua. 
Stni£g1ea  between  tbe  patridaoa  and  plebelana  rw 
apectlng  tbe  bw  of  TereMOIiils  which  an  coMie 
ned  tm  B.C.  4iM.  AeewiliaB  nd  eoodimalioo 
of  K.  QnlnctStu,  tbe  tea  of  Clnckinatai 
460  Cot*.  C.  Claiidlna  SaUnna  RegOteiwIa. 
P.  Valeriui  Poi^coU  II.  DM 
L.  Quinctina  Clnclnnatna. 
Dnriug  tho  contentionB  of  the  patridena  and  plcbol- 
ani,  tbe  Capitol  la  aeltcd  by  Herdonlna.  The  corr 
•ul  Valeriua  li  killed  In  recofcrinj  It 
459  Cot*.  Q.  Fabina  Vlbalanoa  IIL 
L.  CenMUna  BUli^nenalB. 
War  with  the  VoUdaBa  and  fqnbrai    Antfaim  le 
Tohs.  and  la  eoaquered.  Pewe  with  (he  Xqnlaia 
458  Com.  L.  Mlnudu  Eaqnillnna  Angnrinna. 
C.  Nautlua  RotUua  II. 
I>ia.  L.  Quinctliu  Clndnnatna. 
Moff.  Kq,  L.  TarqnltiDa  Flaecoa. 

War  with  tbe  jEqulana  and  Sabbca.   The  Soman 
army  ahnt  In  by  the  enemy,  but  delircred  by  tb« 
tSctator  dndnnatiia. 
4ST  Cam.  C.  Uorathu  Polrillni  H. 

Q,  Hlnndna  EaqnllUm  AofiirlBBi. 
TrOmuGa  of  die  pleba  bKreaaed  from  Ive  to  ten. 
456  CW  U.  Valerina  (Laetttca)  Haxlmna. 

Bp.  Vlrglnlna  Trieoatna  CBliotnontansa. 
The  Hona  Arendnua  la  aarigned  to  the  picbetani  by 
the  law  of  the  tribune  IcUlua. 
455  Cot*.  T.  Bomilina  ILocna  Vattcanna. 

C.  Veturhta  Gemlnua  ClenriBlM. 
Victory  oter  tha  Aqnlana. 
454  Com.  Sp.  Tarpelna  Uontanof  CapttoUma. 
h,  Atoniiai  Varna  Fentinalta. 
The  patrlclana  yield.  Bee  B.CL  46L  T^mo  oonmb- 
afODcra  are  test  into  Greeee  to  beeooie  oniBalBtod 
widi  the  Grecian  iRwa. 
453  Cbaa.  Sex.  Quhictillua  Varna. 

P.  Coriatlns  Featoa  Trigrmlaaa. 
A  famine  and  peetfflenee. 
452  Cbtf.  P.  Seatiaa  CapttaUna  TaHeami 
T.  Ueneidna  I<aaatWL 
Hie iiiilmaiailiiia return tnm Qreeeo.  3 U reaolrFA 
to  appdnt  Decemviri,  from  whom  then  ahould  b« 
no  appeal  (pravocalio). 
4S1  Cot*.  Ap.  Clandiua  Craarinua  RegDlenria  BaUmu  U 
Ahdieoud. 
T.  Qcnociaa  Angnriana.  Abdieaitd. 
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4R  Dm*  jH  Ap.  aandltu  Cnmttm  lUiglUeiw*  Sabt- 
nui. 

T.  Genndoa  Angnrbnu. 
Sp.  Vetitrini  Cmtaa  acnriBOh 
•  C.  Jnlltu  Jnlus. 

A.  HimUai  Vnlxi. 

8er.  Snlplelnf  Cimniniu  Conmtu. 
P.  SMtltt*  Cspltoiliiw  Vstlcunu. 
P.  Cnrialfau  FeittH  WfBinliiW. 
T.  RfwHiM  Bocu  VMIeaBui. 
8p.  Portnmfw  Albm  BegDleiuU. 
Lun  of  the  Tm  TmWet  proiiral|»l«d. 
n  AmmM.  Ap.  Ctandltii  Crwslaa>  ReiOlMltfa  Sabt 
niu  n. 

JL  Conelhu  Haln^nenali. 
L.  fler^u  Eiqiiillaat. 
L.  lOowdna  EiquHiitw  AagntlMU. 
T.  AntoohH  UntadB. 
Q.  Fabloi  Vnmlainu. 
a  Poetitlu  Lfbo  VWoliu. 
K.  DuUIm  Loegn*. 
Sp.  Opplut  Condcen. 
H'.  RaliiiMiM. 
Tiro  rndditioDal  tabl«  are  add(.-d,  tfani  taaklDg  tba 
law*  of      Twelre  TablM. 
I«  C^.  L.  Voleriu  FopUooU  Potltiu. 
H.  HonrttiiB  Bubttu. 
Tin  deeevvln  gObUbm  lUegaUy  Ib  the  poMOfalon  of 
power,  la  eoBiM|ueBee  of  tbe  death  of  Virginia, 
the  plebeiaiii  aeoode  to  du  Moot  Sacer.  The  do- 
ceia*ira  depoocd,  and  dm  old  form  of  gorertunent 
icatorvd.  Valerlaa  and  Horatine  appointed  conaula, 
Tbe  Lege*  Valeria  Horatin  iaereaee  tha  power 
of  tbe  plebolana.  SoceeMfbl  war  of  the  eonanla 
agaloat  tbe  jEqntaaa  and  Sablnea. 
U8  Com,  Lar  HMntalaa  JSqaHlma  (CoattelwoM). 
T.  Virgin  I w  TrtDootw  CwUomomtonu. 
Lts  IMonliL 
117  Com.  tL  Ocganlna  Ibeerinu 
C.  JnUaa  Jnloa. 
The  qanatora  are  for  tlie  firat  time  eleided  by  the 
people,  having  benn  preTionaly  appolnled  by  tlie 
eonanli. 

m  Co*t.  T.  QslBCtitu  CapitoUnu  Barbataa  IV. 
Apippa  Forioa  HedalttBna  Fuau. 
War  with  the  VdlaelaBa  and  Aqniana. 
H5  Owe.  H.  Ocniidw  Augnrlraa. 
0.  Cvrtiaa  Phfloh 
Lex  Cannlela  eatablUiea  eoBBUhlimi  between  tbe  pa- 
trldani  and  plebeians ;  It  b  propoaed  to  elect  the 
conauU  from  (be  patritdana  and  plebelaoa,  bnt  it  ia 
enacted  that  THbitnl  mUitmm  with  conaolar  power 
shall  be  elected  IndUarentiy  trxxa  the  two  orders. 
M  Com.  L.  Papirlna  UngaissM, 
L.  Bempronlns  AtntiBW. 
Urea  THbmi  mBUam  wttt  eoDi^lgpowa^^»ola^ 
•d,  bnt  thef  are  compelled  to  abAeete  from  a  defect 
In  the  auapicea.  Consnla  appdatod  tat  dielr  place. 
H3  Con.  M.  GepnIUB  Uacerloas  IL 

T.  Quinctiui  CapitoliniM  Barbataa  \. 
CmMnt,  L.  Papirlaa  Muglllanaa. 

li.  Sempronlua  AtrMthn^ 
baUtndon  of  tbe  eenaorahlp.  The  hUtory  of  IHotijra- 
loa  famaks  off  la  this  j«ar.  Victory  orer  the  Vol- 


m  Caaa.  K  VMu  nbalaua. 

Foatnmva  jEbaUaa  Dve  Cortieeo. 

Coloiiy  finmdod  at  Ardea 


B.C 

441  Cbsa.  C.  Fulns  Ftdtai  WmnM. 

K.  P^Una  Cramaa; 
440  C*m.  Praenlni  Gegsata*  ICaeerinna. 

L.  Ifenenins  Lanatna. 
A  &mlDe  at  Home.  A  Pr^JaetM  ^«aoa«  appoaoM 
fer  the  flr«t  time.  Sp.  Matlins  dialribntes  con  •* 

the  poor. 

439  Com.  T.  QalnoHna  Capltoli&os  Baifoetaa  TI. 
Agrlppft  Henaulna  Lanatn 
Dta.  L.  QnbMtliia  Clndnnatiia  IL 
Mag.  Eq.  C.  Berrllina  Stmctoa  Ahela. 
Sp.  Hnlina  anrnmoned  before  Qie  dietttor,  end  kiBtt 
by  the  magliter  eqnltom  when  he  refnaed  to  obf 
the  aummona. 

438  ni.  THbuKi  JSllUvM  muM^pouiaU  (lAt^W^l^ 
The  InbaUtiDla  of  Tldenn  revolt,  and  tdaoe  lfaen>- 
aelrea  under  the  protection  of  VeU.  Marder^Ac 
Roman  ambassadora. 

437  Cm*.  U.  Oeguloa  Ueevinma  HL 

L.  Serglna  (FMcwa). 
ZHa.  Man.  £millna  Uaxnerdnna. 
Uag.  Xq.  L.  Qidoetlns  dnctamatna, 
Fldens  reconqaered.  The  VeieDtei  doftiM. 
436  Cou.  X.  Comellua  Haluginenrii. 

L.  Paplrlna  Craiaas. 
435  Cou.  C.  Jolliu  Jnlns  IL 

h.  Vlrghdiu  l^rieoatna. 
Diet.  Q.  Bmfliaa  Pifaeiia  Stractna  (FWe—ii). 
Jfef.  Kg.  Poatoama  JEbotlue  Bra  Condeaa. 
C*n**.  C.  Fmrlna  Padlui  Fnava. 
H.  Gegaidna  Maeerlnu^ 
434  m.  7ya.  Ua.  eon.  pM.   <Uv.,  It.,  21) 
433  III.  Trib.  Ma.  eont.  pal.   (LiT.,  W.,  S&} 
Via.  Mam.  JSmOIua  Hamercinui  IL 
Mag.  Sq.  A.  Foatomlus  Tubertnai 
Tlio  toe  ^Mta  of  tbe  dictator  Umiie  tbm 
of  dkS  MBaorahIp  to  eighteen  nmfln. 
433  ///.  2yft.JIALeMM.pal.  aiTnlr.,S&) 
431  CotM.  T-  QnlBetfaia  Peanoa  (Sadaaatu 
C.  Joliua  Menta 
Ditt.  A.  Poetninioa  Tuberttia. 
Mag.  Kg.  L.  JuUui  Joins. 
Great  victory  over  the  and  To 

Hoont  Algid  us. 
430  Cosi.  C.  Paplrfua  Crasaus, 

L.  Jttliw  Jnlns. 
429  Co€M.  L.  Sergins  Fldeaas  TL 

Boatna  Lnciotina  mdpUnaa. 

438  Cm  A.  Coraelina  Cowua. 

T.  Qoincthis  Pennus  Cincinaatna  IL 
4Z7  Cou.  C  SerrHiaa  Stnictus  Ahala. 
L.  Paplrina  HugtnaDiu  IL 
War  declared  agaiait  Veil  by  the  rotn  of  Hat  < 
contnriata. 

406  IV.  Tra.  MiL  ent-pM.  (LIt.,  Ir.,  31.) 
Diet.  Mam.  AmOiiia  MaaumiaiN  QL 
Mag.  Eq.  A.  CoraeUw  Coaaut 
Warwl^LTdL  Fldena  again  rerota^Ui 
tlealiojudi 

433  /F.  Trib.  MO.  euu.  pM.   (LIt.,  tr.,  3S0 
Tmce  with  VeU  for  twcaty  years. 

434  IV.  TrUf.  MiL  cm:  pot.   (Uv.,  It,  3Sj 
Com,  L.  Julius  Jolui. 

L.  P^tlfiuB  Craaaaa. 
493  Ctasa.  C.  aempmnina  AtrattawL 
Q.  FaUaa  ^aiaani. 
War  with  Am  VcdaeUaa,  Valtumua 
SanmUea. 
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Oa  ir.  Tta.  m.  eon:  poL  (U'-t* 
m  Om.  N.  Fsbbu  Vibnlannj. 

'f .  Qolncliaa  CapltoUntu  BarlMtm. 
Hie  nnmbor  of  0w  quMton  iDcreaaed  from  tm  to 
Ibnr. 

4»/KZ>ih  JNZ.MU.pai.  (U*..  tr.,  44.) 

CoaqiuM  of  the  Oraak  vHcg  of  Cqism  bj  Um  CBinpft. 

418  ///.  TVA.  tfO.  am:  fot.  {Uf^  tv^  43l) 
DieL  Q.  Seirilhu  Piiacm  FUniu  II. 
ISaf.  Eq.  C.  SerriHiu  (StnMM)  AKDla. 
Cnu*  L.  PqittlM  Ungilkimf. 

DofiMrt  of  Om  JSgrfmi,  Lsild  tafcaa,  nd  s  colonj 

417  IV.  Tr».  ua.  MML  |WL  (Ur.,  Ir,  47.) 

418  IT.  Trfb.  IBL  emu.  pot   (Ltr,  Ir,  47.) 

415  /F.  TrOt.  UO.  eon».poL   (Lir.,  Ir^  49.)  > 
414  /F.  TVtt.  Mil  emu.  pot.  (LIt,  It,  49.) 

War  with  the  JEqnlani.  Bola  conquantL  Fostn- 
nhi^  the  eounlar  Mbone,  UHed  by  tto  aoUlon. 
From  Ob  dme  tbe  power  of  the  JBqoiue  and 
VoUaia&a  decline*,  ebMly  throogh  Oa  Irnirneriin 
night  of  dM  '»«'»^'»"« 
413  Cm.  A.  ConteUtia  Coesoa. 

L.  Furhu  Mednnnui 
4U  Oomt.  Q.  FiUua  Vibnlanne  Anfawtu 

C.  Furiua  PocQBa. 
411  Com.  H.  Paplihu  Hng^namia. 

C.  Henttaa  RntUna. 
410  Cm*:  v.  AdOw  Heneroiina 
a  Talertni  Podtw  TOImiu. 
K.  lCwBfaia,trlb«noofihBplaba,pro|ioieoinyfioB 
l«r. 

4Q0  Cbea.  Cn.  Conielhw  Cotma. 

L.  Furina  MedolBiiiia 
Tbrce  of  the  four  qnaaton  are  plebcUoi,  behig  the 
fint  Unie  that  the  plebeiaiia  had  oUalBed  ttia  oSeoi 
«.«  JJJ.  7Va.  ua.  emu.  yot  (Ur,  9&) 
IMd.  F.  ComeUna  Rntthu  Coaaoa. 
M«r-  Xq.  G.  Sorrllliii  <;teiietiu)  Ahalt. 
40T /r.THk  JflLeauyel^  (U%1t,57.} 

EiqrinflOB  of  fho  mm  wUk  TefL   Sao  &a  4& 
The  trace  waa  made  for  twenty  jMn ;  bat  tho 
yeara  were  the  old  Boman  jroara  of  tgn 
The  lUnnaiu  defeated  by  tiw  VolacIan& 
406  JV.  Ttih.  MO.  eoiu.  pot.   (Liv,  It.,  SS.) 

W«r  with  the  Voladana.  Aiurnr,  aflsnrard  called 
Tanadna,  taken.  War  declared  againatVelL  Fi^ 
decreed  bj  the  aeaata  to  the  Eomanaoidlera  far  the 
Ural  time. 

40B  FZ  mk  JUL  enui  fOt  (Lfr.,  tr,  8L) 

8i^QfVeil,whkhtailiteB]reara.  See  B.C.  3961 
404  r/.  3H6.  ViLcMa.^  (Uv.,1t,«1.) 

An  ecHpae  of  the  aa  nended  fat  die  Imialea  Haxi. 
nl  aa  oecontaig  m  dwHoBoa  of  Jtoft  <pk,A 
ibp.  i.  16) 
403  rz  THt.  JflL  enu.  pat.  (Uv.,r,L) 
OtMA  M.  Fniua  CamUlna. 

H.  FoatnnlBa  AIUiniB  BegDIai^^ 
LItj  coonti  the  ceoeor*  unong  the  cooralar  tribnoea, 
whom  he  accordtni^  makea  aightfat  miBber. 
403  VI.Trib.Ma.ocnu.poL  CUt,t,8.} 

Defeat  of  the  Romana  before  VeU.  Anznr  reeorered 
bj  the  Voladatu. 
■01  yi-  TrU.  MIL  cono. pot.  (UT.,r.,l&) 
«m  VT  THb.Ma.eoiu.pol.  (Ur,V,U) 
62 


400  Anxor  rccoTered  hj  the  Rouuuu. 
399  FX  7W6.  AftJ.  eotu.  pel.   (U*.,  t.,  130 

A  paatnenea  at  BomoL  A  Leedatanlam  MlMii 
for  the  firft  time. 
398  F7.a>a.J«L«M.f»l.  (Lhr,T,U} 

An  emhaBi7  aeat  to  Mnanlt  Oa  onck  at  DdpU 
39T  FZ  Trib.  Jf».  e0M«.  pel.  (LIr.,  t.,  lA.) 
396  yi.  Tiib.  MO.  00*1.  pot.  CUv.,  v.,  16.) 
Dkt.  IL  Furiua  CamUlua. 
Mag.  Bq.  P.  CorneJiua  Haluginenala. 
Capture  of  Veii  bj  the  dktator  CamQlna  . 
39SrZZVfkiCll.eeM.peL  (Ur.,r.,S4.> 
394  VI.  THft.  MO.  eon:  pot.  (LW^  v.,  86.) 

Paace  made  wtth  flia  FaUaeL 
393  Com.  L.  Valeriua  Potitoa.  .iWlpMdL 

P.  ComditM  Kalngineada  Coaam.  JMknM 
L.  Lnoretlna  Fbvna  (TrletpidatlB). 
Ser.  Sulptdua  Cameriaaa. 
Cmm.  L.  PifMua  Curaor. 

C.  JnHna  Julna.  Diti. 
H.  Coraellua  MalngliMtiaia. 
XMatribntkm  of  the  VeienUoe  tenitoiy  amoof  tbe 


393  Com.  U  Tatariaa  Podtw 

H.  HlBllU  CiVfloliBML 

SBI  VTTVfklfiLeMUipel  <UT.,T.,tt) 

Canmoa  baaUied.  War  wldi  toUaU.  Tha  GanJa 
inrade  Etnula  and  lay  liogu  to  Cln^im. 
390  VI.  Tr&.  ua.  eon:  poL  (Ur.,  t.,  36.) 

DkL  U.  FttrioB  CamiDiu  U. 

Mog.  Sq.  L.  Valerius  Podtos. ' 

Bun  Tun  BV  «B  Gaiiu  nalhMdncarad^ 
ftatad  at  the  baldo  of  dM  JUb  oa  OS  Ulb  of  Jdr 
OOebahr,  voL  fl,  note  IITO),  and  die  Gank  nknd 
Xmdood  the  third  dqr*ftar  die  batda,  CaaaiBa 
recalled  from  exQa  and  app<dated  detalor.  Ite 
Gaola  leaTo  Rome  after  holding  It  aeraa  imrHw 
389  F7.  Tra.  US.  eon:  pot.   (Ut.,  tL,  L) 

iMd  M.  Farina  CarnQtoa  in. 

Ung.  Mq.  C.  SarriUu  Abala. 

BwaanboDt  Tba LaOns nd BandaiM  nwmM 
Uoir  alUaim  wldt  SoBB.  Rome  attaded  br  dw 
■UfTOwndIng  natlona,  but  Camlllaa  lySna  Tlatailaa 


388  VI.  TtH.  MU.  oont  po*.  (Ut.,tL.40 
387  FZ  Wb.  Ua.  eon:  pot.  (Ut.,  ri.,  5.) 

The  muiiba-  of  the  Boman  tribea  lacreaaad  from  SI 
to     by  dM  addition  of  four  new  tribea,  tbe  dMI» 
ttea,  Tnmtntbu,  Sttbotbta,  and  JmittuU 
386  FZ  TrO.  Mil  eon:  pot.  (LIt.,  tL,  6.) 

Defeat  of  flu  AMlatea  and  Elmacaaa. 
385  FZ7VA.  JflLompac  (Ut,  tL,  11.) 
iMA  ^  Coradlna  Caaana. 
Jtf^.  Iq.  T.  QolDcdw  C^bdbma. 
DeCratcfOieVoMna.  A  edooy  fiMBdadatStfrl. 
cum.  The  patrldaBa  aeenao  M.  Mai^Ba  CifltaK* 
Boa  of  a^trlag  to  rojal  power. 
384  FZ  ZW>.  MO.  oono.  pot.  <Ut.,  tL,  1&> 

Hanlhu  la  bmo^  ta  bH  eoodnmio^  Md  pM  to 
deedL 

383  FZ  Trib.  MfL  eon:  pot   (LIt..  tI,  SL) 

The  Agar  FompUoat  aaalgned  to  tbe  rlahalBW.  A 
eoknj  fbuidad  atMaiMta. 

389  VL  Trib.  MO.  oon:  pot.  (Ut,  tL,  ») 
Wer  wUh  Pmeate. 

3B1  FZ  TWk  if  a  uu.  pec  (Ur^vUHSL) 
War  with  Fmaeeta  aad  the  Volidaaa. 
380  PZnifc.iril.aBM.pM.  (Ut.,A.».) 
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360  C^.  C.  adpidu  CuhtIbiu.  MkuUi. 

Sp.  1—  RBglllwwIi  UUawM,  Dili. 

iMoL  T.  Oulaotliu  GBcEnuBu  Ca^tt^nu. 
Uag.  Ef.  A.  Senpnmlu  Alratlnw. 
Prmeata  toksn  bf  ttw  dtcUtor. 
yt9  VL  THb.  MO.  onw.  pot   (Llv^  Ti,  ».} 
378  VL  THb.  MO.  eoni.  jMt.   (Lir.,  rL,  OL) 
Ctnu.  Sp.  Servilliu  PrUctu. 
Q.  CteliiM  acilna. 

Sn      TVtt.  MO.  CM*.  pM.  Tlidr  buhm  m  not  ibbb* 

tfoiwd      lAxj,  tat  IHodonu  0^^.,  71)  hm  pn- 

•erred  tfaa  ttavM  of  four  of  tbem. 
Hm  Boutwiiu  Licinlx  propoaed     C.  Ltcinliu 

■ad  L.  Sextini.  tha^  trlbnnea  of  the  people,  to  Im- 

proTc  the  condition  of  the  plebeLuu^  wd  to  In- 

oreaw  their  political  power. 
ITS  C.  Udnltu  and  L.  Sextiiu  re-elected  tribvnee  anrj 
to     year ;  and  aa  the  patrlrlana  would  Bot  allow  the 
m    RogaHoaa  to  becoma  lawa,  tfaa  trttnMa  pravented 

tha  alodloB  itf  aU  patriolaB  nuvlalnlBa  dntla(  flwae 

jsara. 

an  rr.  Tra.  UU.  com.  pot  (Ur.,  yL,  3&) 

C-  Llclnloa  and  L.  Seztina,  who  ara  again  elected 
trlbonea,  allow  coiunlar  trlbunea  to  be  ehoaen  Udt 
jeer,  on  account  of  the  war  with  Velitm.  LIcIbI- 
u  and  Sextlua  contlnw  to  be  re-elected  down  to 

B.C.  an. 

909  VL  2Va.  Jlfil.  COM*.  POL  <LW,  vL,  36.) 
M  rrcna. JfiLeoMpet  <Uv«vL,3a) 
Dbt.  ILFvtMCandlluIT. 
JKv.  Xq.  L.  ^mlliaa  HamerdBVi. 
DUL  p.  Uanlina  CapltoUana. 
Mag.  Eg.  C.  Uclnlua  Calnta. 
Vt  rLTra.Ma.eimi.pot.  (UT.,Tl,tt) 
JXcL  H.  Fnrliu  Camlllu  V. 
M^.  Eq.  T.  Qnlnctiua  dncinnaou  Capttollnm. 
The  RoOATiONEa  Licimuk  paued.   One  of  the  con- 
■«1b  wia  to  be  ehoatai  from  the  plabdana ;  but  a 
Mw  aaglatmjr  waa  InatUuted,  Om  pnatonhlp, 
wUdi  waa  to  ba  ««■'*«■'  to  Oa  r"M*1trtT  Ca- 
mlllu^  the  dictator,  conqaen  (he  Oanla,  nd  dedl- 
oatea  a  tenple  to  Concordia  ta  odrtmta  new- 
ciUation  of  the  two  orden. 
IM  CbM.  L.  JEmlllna  HanMrclnna. 

L.  Sexdna  fiextinna  Lateranua. 
Cam.  A.  Poat&miiu  Rafineaala  Alblnoa. 

C.  Svlpldoa  Peticoa. 
Flur  FuaKUH  Comsx,  L.  Seitlu. 
Flm  Fsaroi,  L.  Fartaa  CanUhM. 
MB  CbM.  L.  aaaaehu  AvmtiBaiid& 
a  SerrOhu  Abala. 
PaatQence  at  Rome.   DeaA  nf  CamOhia. 
tat  Cot*.  C.  Salpldna  Petlcna. 

C.  Lldolua  Calvna  Stolo. 
Tba  peataraca  continuaa.   Ludi  aecsiri  ftn*  tMtl- 

M  Cba&  Cn.  GaBBcIu  ATaatlnenaU. 
L.  Amntna  Hamerebnu  IL 
DfcC  L.  HaDHu  Ca^tollnna  ImporioM. 
Mtf.  Eq.  L.  FlBaiiaa  Natta. 
Omai;  H.  FaUna  Ambwtoa. 
L.  Purina  UednlHmia, 
M  Oma.  a  Serrlliaa  AhaU  IL 

L.  Qeandoa  AventlDe&iIt  n. 
no.  Ap.  Clandiua  Cnuainua  BegllleMto. 
Mag.  Eg.  P.  CorDcUaa  Scapula. 
Ballot  the  TriboDi  MlBtani  for  the  flnt  time  elected 


bythspaivle.  Ekrtfaqpiik*  M  Bomb.  MTJin 
tkaiaf  Cuittaa. 
an  Com.  C.  Balpldma  Podcoa  IL 

C.  LldDlna  CalTva  Sloto  IL 
Plcb  T.  Qutnctlna  Pennoa  CatdtoHaui  Crltpei 
Jtfar-  -K?.  Ser.  Comeliiu  Malnglnnirii 
InTailoB  of  the  GanU.    T.  ManUoa  kilUii  G«lhM 
gle  combat,  and  acqolrea  the  mnMD.'oITiin;ui 
an  Com.  a  Poeteliua  Libo  Vlaobw. 
M.  Fabtua  Ambwat— . 
DtoL  aSerrfllaaAbala. 
Mag.  Ef.  T.  Qutnctfaia  Fmbms  C^/USm  Our 
ana. 

War  widi  the  Otnli  and  Tnrartiiie^  who  m  kke  I 

br  Ow  dictator. 
399  Com,  IL  Poirilina  Lniaa. 

Cn.  UanUoi  Cq^toUnoa  luipiila— ■ 
3Se  Cbca.  C.  FaUua  Amboaua. 

C.  PUntlna  PraenlMi 
Dta.  C.  8ali4cfau  PMleoh 
Mag.  E§.  M.  Taleilu  PopUcola. 
Ilantlaa  debata  tba  Bcnlcaa^  and  Solfidai  h 
Oaula.    Fablna  figbta  nnaRcoMtfiillr  atiM  A> 
Tarqninleona.  Renewal  of  the  albiDce  ^ 
tium.  LexPoeleIiatr«<nBif(a,propaMdbriktir''- 
nne  Poeteliua.  The  number  of  ttibei  iatnarf 
from  35  to  27  by  the  addition  of  tte  Ai^"' 

3S7  Caaa.  C  Hardua  HutDua, 

Cn.  KaaUua  CapUoUnaa  iMpoVMOilL 
Lex  IhdHa  at  Mwh  d*  MNcivieAMni 
rate  td  intereat  fixed  by  Ifaa  Tweira  Tibka  I« 
Manila  da  efeotfM  waaidtiiBrMi 
Prlramnra  taken.  CUdnitMbadferabA*!'* 
of  hU  own  law, 
356  Com.  M.  Vablv  Ambuatna  IL 
U.  Pt^oa  Lenaa  IL 
Dkt.  a  Hartlaa  RutUoa. 
Mag.  Xt-  C  PlanUna  Pncnlna. 
Fiiar  FLniuir  Dictator  C.  IbidN  Uk^" 
fBora  tlia  Etntacana. 
359  Coa*.  C.  Bolpletni  Petlosa  UL 
■LValerinaFopUeola. 
Both  eoBivlB  purldan^  In  vkdatiaior  AalJ^ 
law. 

354  Coil.  K.  Fabiu  Ambuitna  IIL 

T.  Qiitm-H*"  Penana  CaiHlidlDiii  Cri^kM 
BothooBntoafrinpalridaniL  Laagat*'**'-* 


3S3  CbaiL  C.  Snlpklu  PMlow  nr. 

H.  Valerhta  PopUcola  a 
Did.  T.  Hantlni  tmperloaua  Ton)nitaL 
Mag.  Ef.  A.  Coroeliua  Coamii  Arris*. 
War  with  Cam  and  TarqnUL  Trace  laii  " 
Cnre  for  100  yeata. 
3S9  Caaa.  P.  Valeriua  PopUcok. 

a  Hardua  Rntitna  IL 
iXat.  C.  JnUua  Juhm 
JffV-  *9-  lo  XaSamt  MamerdBaa. 
Qob^uvriri  HMHaifi  appolBtod  ftr««n«^ 
Hon  oT  debts. 
351  Cbf*.  C.  Snipleiaa  PeHeoaT.  ,  _^ 

T.  QnlnctluB  Penuua  CifiMliH**^^ 
ZHa.  JL  FaUna  Ambuatua. 
Mag.  Eq.  a  Serrlllna  Abate. 
OniM.  Cn.  MaBllna  CapHoU— a  It  W*"** 

C.  Hardna  RnUua. 
Fiwr  pLxnus  Cmmiib,  C-  Hm^*  **'"'' 
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wkk  tia  TuqabtlflOM^  to  whom  •  tnwe  for  40 

jrcan  la  gmitsd. 

S90  om  m.  ropuhu  Lb&m  m. 

L.  Coradlw  Mploa 
Dbt  L.  Furina  CanUhu. 
JK^f.  fg:  P.  Oonwlhia  Bdpla. 
The  Oula  defeated  by  Iha  eonnl  PopHiat. 
an  Obu.  L.  Forlu  Cainlllna. 

Ap.  CUudina  CnMlsua  ScgiBetuU.  J>kd. 
Dkt.  T.  Hanlini  Impeiloatu  Torqnatiu  IL 
JOf.  JEf.  A.  Cornelliu  Coaana  Arrliu  IL 
Both  eODink  patrieiaiis.   Tbe  Oanla  dafoatad  bj  Iba 
conanl  Camillaa.  M.  Valcriua  Comu  kSla  a  Oaol 

3W  am.  M.  VaMna  Comw. 

ILPtvOfaMLniMlV: 
ZM*  a  CtaAM  Onaibaa  RailDaMb. 
JWv-  JEf.  C.  Ltrioa  Danlar. 
Renawal  of  the  traa^  with  CaTthafa. 
347  Oom.  T.  Uanltna  Imperioana  TortputUL 
C.  FUntitta  Tamo  Hjpaana. 
RaduBOon  oC  tba  rata  of  Inlerait. 
S46  Omu  H.  TalBifn  Coma  TL 

Ca  PobIbObi  IiSbo  Vlidfait 
SMOBd  eaMmlaB  «f       Lvdl  SmuIum.  War 
Kith  dM  Tokdna.  BaMounUken. 
1«S  am  K.  FaUni  Dorao. 

Bar.  Sn^ddiu  Camariima  Sofiia. 
SkL  L.  Fnrina  Camlllna  IL 
if«f .  Xq.  Cn,  HanUiu  Capitolfanii  ImperioaM. 
War  with  tha  Aanrnd. 
SH  Cm.  C.  IbONlaa  Rtttana  OL 

T.  MaaUaa  hnperlofot  Torquatu  IL 
Dkt  P.  TaMaaPOfBaak. 
MUr-Mf.  Q.  FabhwAnbaatM. 
JBdea  UooetB  dedicated. 
Ml  Co—.  U.  Valarto*  Comu  nL 

A.  Cornelia*  Coaiua  Arrlna. 
Fntrr  fiAumn  Wai.  The  CanDpaniana  place  Ibem- 
•dvea  ader  the  protoeUan  of  the  Romana,  who 
aand  ttie  two  amtaU  agalnat  the  Samnitea.  Valfr 
rtoa  defoau  the  Samnitea  at  Mount  Oannu. 
Ma  Om.  C  Uardua  Bmaiia  IV. 
aBenUbuAhak. 
JNcfc  X.  VakriM  Coma.-. 
JfiV-  ^     AnOiiia  Hamerclna  Piltwiiti. 
InaaRMtfoaoftbeBomaiiaiTny  at  Capua.  Varloua 
Bonceailona  made  to., the  {debelana ;  that  no  ana 
ahnld  hold  dte  Mma  au^rtraer  tOl  after  ex- 
plraBon  of  ten  jeara,  Uiat  no  one  dionld  hold  two 
■Msbtraelea  ia  Ae  auae  jeer,  and  that  bott  eon' 
aakarightbapMMdnia.  Las  Oenwfai  finMto  tba 
MAigariBlBraat 
Ml  Ctai  CPlmtbia  VeBnoSjimaan. 

L.  iBaaUaa  Kamerdmia  PriveiMa. 
PoMe  ud  aOkiMe  wUb  OH  flaHdiea. 
MO  Cm*.  T.  Manllua  Imperioana  TorqMataa  m. 
P.  Dwdna  Una. 
Dtet.  L.  Paplri&a  Craaana. 
JUtf.  Sf.  L.  PB|drl«a  Caiwr. 
Lam  Wis.  SdMarotlon  of  Dedna  and  defeat  of 
AaLotlBaetlfOBBtTaattTina.  TheLaHBabeeonie 
Ae  aol^lBBte  ef  Koom 
31S  Oom.  n  Aafllaa  Itanereteii; 
a  PaUflina  Pbtlo. 
Dia.  Q.  Fnbiahia  Fhito. 
lltg.  £q.  D.  Jnalua  BrUva  flearc. 
Tba  Latlaa  naaw  Ot  mr  and  art  delNtad.  Hw 


Legea  PabUliB,  propuacd  the  dictator,  (I.)  glva 
to  the  plebiadta  Ae  force  of  lagea  <■(  fUi«^  oaa 
mm  Qxfrlw  MurW) ;  (L)  abolbh  dte  vMo  of  dw 
flote  OB  Oo  maaama  of  Am  eonMo  nntarlau 
9}aoBt  that  om  of  tbm  ooBKua  mnat  be  a  pl» 


338  CbM.  L.  Fofliia  CamlDiu.  , 
C.  Hmiiu. 
Snbjniatioo  of  Latinm  coBcloded. 
337  Om.  C.  Solirfdaa  IxiogML 
P.  jEUna  Pwtni^ 
Diet  C.  Ckadlna  Craadnoa  BegflkBda. 
Jf V-      C.  Ckndhia  BorlMor. 
Pint  Funux  hjRW,  Q.  PibUtaa  PUlo.  Tbi 
pratoraUp  waa  probably  throws  open  to  the  pie- 
bdana  bj  Ua  kwa. 
336  Com.  L.  Paptrloa  Craaaaa. 
K.  DnDIiia. 
Peace  with  the  Qanb. 
335  OMa.  M.  Valeitaa  Comu  (Calenna)  IV 
X.  JUIlIu  Hagdoa, 
INEt  L.  ffodHoa  UaaaardBva  PrlTerraa. 
Mif.  Xf.  a  nUOku  Pldta. 
Cakatakaa. 
334  Cbaa.  T.  Tetoifaa  Calvimu. 

Bp.  Poatuntna  Albtiuia  (Candfani) 
Diet  P.  Corodlaa  BvAotu 
Mf.  Xq.  M.  AntooiBii 
Colony  aent  to  Caka. 
333  Gm*.  (L.  Paplriiu  Cnraor, 

C.  PoeteUu  Libo  Vkoloa  IL) 
no  aoBmk  of  Ada  paor  no  not  maMlloMd  lij  mg 
■Bdant  nUhoritiy,  and  tn  hdwad  bora  on  oga 
Jeetare. 

333  Com.  A.  Cornelias  CoaMU  Arvina  IL 
Cb.  Donalthu  Calrtaraa. 
DUt  K  P^Moa  CrMaoa. 
Mf.  Xq.  P.  Talerloa  Pt^^Ueola. 
Cam.  a  Pubimna  PhUo. 

Hp.  Poatunina  Alblntu. 
.  71m  eMiaa  glren  to  the  Acenwd.  Two  anr  Mb« 
added,  JMa  and  atoptfa.  Hh  SamllM  Mdl  L» 
otKkBi  tfitt  wkh  jUaXBDder,  Uof  of  I^tm^  wha 
■akea  0  troa^  irib  Ao  KflKona. 
331  Om.  M.  Clandiaa  Karodhia, 

O.  Valerfoa  Podiaa  FkooBii 
Dte.  Ca.  Qaiiidlhta  Vania. 
J«V'  ^  1^  Vakiina  Podloii 
330  Cbat.  L.  Pqbtaa  Ciiaau  n. 
L.PkatkuT«WMk. 
Botvltof  Fnodi  and  PtIvmmbi 

399  ONOL  t.  KfrntlfKm  W— Pi4—M«  w 

cnanthaDadHMH. 

Prlvemum  taken.  He  dritaa  given  to  tbe  Prtror 
natea.  A  colooy  aent  to  Aanr  (TuraelB^ 
39B  CbM.  C.  Planthia  Decknoa  (ToM^  U. 
P.  Comelioa  Sdplo  BatfMtai 
A  OQlenx  aent  to  Fregdla. 
897  Om  L.  Comdhia  LeatntaA. 

a  PnbntBa  Pbfflo  n. 

Dfat  H.  Claodlw  HnmBm 
Mag.  £f.  ^PoalMBtaa  llhlwa 
WorwIAPdiipoBB. 
390  Cbaa.  G.  FoeleBna  LIbo  VMhu  m, 

L.  Papirhu  Hogtllanu  (Cvraor  JL\ 
SxaoNS  BAinnTK  Wu.  PatepoUa  taken.  Lex  Pg» 
tiflo  et  Paplria  enacted  Out  BO  pkbekn  ahookl  b* 
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Xa  Com.  U  Fvriu  CuniUna  11. 

D.  iuabm  Brattit  Scan. 
JMo.  L.  PapMu  Conor.  • 
Jl^.i^  Q.FaUwHazlin«RiiIllnM.  jUkMi. 
L.  Paptria*  Crmm. 
£1  The  Dictator  and  UagMor  Equltam  coirtlan«d  In  of- 
fee  All  yen  bj  a  ^eiM  of  die  iMWto,  wlAMt  M7 
connla.  Dafoat  of  the  fluimtea. 
IB  Cat*.  C.  Snlpldoa  Loapm  IL 
Q.  AnUiu  Cemtuw. 
m  Cb«-  Q.  Fabiofl  Haximiu  RntUnoei 
L.  Fttlvlos  Comu. 
I^,  A.  ConteUlu  Coat  a*  Arrlai. 
jr<V-      U.  FaUu  JtwboitBe. 
TlM  aemaltea  dofMled. 
an  am  T.  Temtos  CtMam  tl 
Sp.  FoatoDdiia  jUUaw  U 
JDlct.  Q.  F^oa  Amboftna. 
Mt^.Xq.  P.  flluaPartiu. 
Dlo.  M.  Amflioa  Papna. 
JGV-       I-  Valerioa  Flaeeoa. 
BarrBsderof  AeRoBBB  anny  to  the  Sairtntlna  at  the 
Gandlua  Fork*.  The  Bxmm  ntbae  to  nUtf  the 
pwoa  with      Bamnltsa  ■■do  Irtln  bdbmiI,  and 
eoodswlheinr. 
J30  CMt.  Q.  FsbmiM  FUloin. 

I»  papiriua  Conor  IL  (fUi. 
Diet.  C.  Hvnlna. 
Mof.  Xq.  H.  FoaHni  Flaednator. 
Did.  L.  ComeUna  Lentolos. 
JTiV'      L-  PipMoa  Conor  IL 

ill.  T.  MuUoe  lB9«rioeoa  "ntqutm. 
JAV.  Jtff.  U  PvblM  Cnm 
m  Can.  LFopMoe  Conor  nL(BCo|nbuut>. 
Q.  AuHaiComtOHOan. 
Defeat  of  the  Samottea  by  PapMoa. 
nt  Cm*.  U.  PotUna  FlacdBator. 
L.  Plaatliia  Venno. 
CSntM.  L.  Paplrina  Craanu. 
C.  Hanhu. 

Tnioe  made  with  lha  Bamoitea  Sgr  two  jsart.  Two 
MW  tribal  •dded,  tgtalfM  ind  JUvfiu. 
ta  Cam.  aJoolHBibalnnBraBi. 

Q,  jBndBao  BaMo. 
116  Com.  Bp.  Koothu  BvtOw. 
M.  PopUfoa  L— aa. 
JKu.  L.  .Smflhii  HaneretaMO  Pilwni  V. 
Afflj*.      L.  Fnlvtaa  Oarrna. 
Hie  SanmUee  natm  the  mr. 
SU  Gaa*.  a  FnbUBoe  PhOo  IT. 

L.  PipblM  Conor  IT. 
i»*  aFMfabuHnlMBriBnM. 
JfiV. Q- AoUh GamiMi.  SUnlmUat. 
a  Mtai  AaOnitn. 
31«  CbM.  K.  FcBtoUoe  Ubo. 

C.  Snt^doa  Loogoa  SL 
Diet.  C-  MsDliu  n. 
Kag.Eq.  U.  Foaltoa  FUcdiutor  IL 
Victory  orer  the  flamoim.  ItumeetkMi  ood  aabju- 
gation  of  tilt  Campanlaaf. 
314  Cm.  h.  Poplrliu  Cnnor  T. 

C.  Jonloa  BAolSBe  Binhu  p, 
CaloBlBa  fcoaded  by  the  Bomiao  It  Belleol^  SseoM, 
nddHidndPoBtU. 
m  Com,  M.  ValarhM  MazfaBHS. 
P.DachuHoa. 
IHeL  C.  SnlpUhu  Lon«u«. 
Uag.  St'  C.  Joolw  Bobolcoa  Brotn. 


314  Couf.  Ap.  Clandiui  Cmcm. 

C.  Plaatin*  (Tenox). 
The  cenaor  CUndio*  conatrncta  the  VU  Apple  mmft 
the  Aqua  Applo;  end.  In  order  to  gain  popokHlTi 
dUtribiilea  the  Sbertlnl  iiBoaf  an  tte  tribes. 
311  Comm.  C  Jnnlna  Bobttlcm  Bnitoa  JO. 
Q.  JBoiDloi  fivboh  IL 
Hw  EtniacaiiB  declare  war  agabut  the  i*—™^ 
are  defeated.  Vletory  over  Oie  Samnftea. 
310  Cot*.  4.  FaUns  Haximiu  RsHiainia  D. 
C.  Herdoa  EnUaa  (CoiaorhiDa). 
The  Enacana  agalii  defeated.  Ap.  ClaaAu  cootla 
sea  oenaor  after  the  abdlrattffn  of  hla  oiJleagaB,  tm 
defiance  of  the  Lex  ^t—tiii*    ne  Saannllaa 
BnaeaBe  debeted. 
aoO  Dkt.  L.  PapMoe  Onoor  R. 

Jftr-      C  JoBlae  Bobnieoa  BrWult 
Ho  coonla  thla  year.  Iho  Bam  ul lea  and  BttoocMo 
again  deEeated. 

308  Gm«.  Q.  FoUni  llazlniot  RtdBoBni  nL 

P.  Dedni  Wu  IL 
The  SamoUee        daftHna.  Wir  wlb  Ai  IM 
and  PeUgnL 

307  Cam.  Ap.  Clandloa  Cmotu. 

In  TnhHBOlM  FliBBM  VtolffiH, 
Oofa.  U.  TileriioHudnni. 

C.  Jnntus  BabtOnu  Brataa. 
Pafahia,  proeonnl,  de&ata  tbe  SanaiMea  at  AOtt*. 

309  Om.  p.  CoToelhiB  Arrina. 

Q.  Hardiu  Tremulu. 
Diet  P.  ComeUoa  Sdplo  BeilMbUl 
JtfV.  Eq.  p.  Dedoa  Han 
Inanirectlon  and  en^ogathoi  of  Ae  HiBCriesBi. 
305  Co**-  L.  Poatamlna  Megelloa. 

TLUnodHAogorinw  AkteAilaMk. 
H.  Fnlrino  Com*  PatlatH. 
'netoriona  campaign  agalnrt  d>»  flw— llBO  Bvrio 
nam  tf^"  * 
304  Coat.  P.  Bnlpldaa  SareiTlo. 

P.  Bemproniiia  Sopbna. 
OiMi.  Q.  Fablni  Hazlmna  RnlHanna. 

P.  Dedns  Haa. 
Peace  concluded  with  Uie  Sanndtca.  Tbe  Jgoiaoe 
debolBd  wlfli  greet  etsoghlar.   Posco  wUb 
UMmwIaL  lUnI,  PeOcBL  Tbe  OMion  |ioM  aH 
tte  Bbflillid  In  ttie  Ibor  oll^  ttlbVL 
CB.  Plofliie  mekee  knowo'fto  drile  jaa,  mat  pObBA- 
ei  a  calendar  of  die  dla«  Jhetl  and  nefhad. 

308  Cmo.  L.  Geufudoi  Aventlnenria. 

Ber.  CarBeUna  Lentahis  (IMtao^. 
Colon  tea  aeot  to  Bora  and  AQw. 

309  OMe.  U.  LiTioo  DeD«er. 

It  JBmDhia  FMElfaia. 
DUt.  C.  Jnnfau  Buboleoi  Bmtoa. 

The  iBqoIani  raMtr  Que  mr,  bat  are  oodly  defcafcid 

by  the  dictator. 
301  Dla.  Q.  Fablna  Uaxlmoa  BoSUvoa  11. 
Xaf.  Sq.  IL  jEmllhia  PeoBna. 
Dkt.  H.  Valerina  Coma  IL 
Maf.  Xf.  C  SenqiroDloa  Bo|Aaa. 
KoeoDiokdikT«r.  Warwiadieliatvf  aBdElm 

cana. 

300  Coat,  Q,  Appolehti  Faiao, 

U.  Talerioa  Gorroa  T. 
The  Lex  Ogulnia  Increasei  die  immber  of  die  pa» 
tlffi  and  Biignn,andaaeetidiat  fborof  dnpentiJIi 
end  Sre  of  the  eagnn  Aaa  ahraya  be  pMdOBB. 
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300  3^0  Lex  VilerbfbjnvvMatjoiMiMmclBd  the  former 
Uw.  whtcli  liad  been  twica  befim  paMod  on  tbs 
propositloa  of  diflerant  awmbm  of  fiis  Nine  gen*. 
M  Ctaf.  H.  FlibtaaPMiiiM 

T.  UuUm  TorqmtaM.  DM- 
U.  Valerhu  Corras  VI. 
Or***.  P.  Bempronlm  Saptaiu. 

P.  Snl^ciiM  Bararrio. 
Two  new  tribM  fbrmod,  the  AnitniU  and  TrraUima. 
A  eidonjr  tout  to  Hamia  among  dia  Cmbriana. 
jW8  Oom.  h.  Comelhu  Sdplo. 

Cb.  FbM»  Haajniiia  Centtunahu. 
Tmxo  ainzn  Wax.  Tb*  Baamltea  farade  tbe 
torrilury  of  the  LttcaalaM,  flta  afllaa  of  fte  Romaaa. 
iridah  oceadou  a  war.  TIib  BaHndtea  defcatad  at 
BovlMnimt  dw  EtnaeaBa  at  ToUhibw  CoIoit 
firandod  at  CaraooH. 
m  0M(.  Q.  PaUoa  Haxlnma  RuIHaaau  IV. 
P.  Dedaa  Moa  UL 
Tbe  war  continaod  bi  Sanmlam.  Tba  EtrmriMM  r» 
Budn  qtdet  dda  yaar. 
fN  Om  L.  Vohimnhia  Plamm*  Ylotem  n. 
Ap.  dandlai  Caona  U. 
Tbo  war  cozttiniMd  in  Sanmtom,  and  alao  in  Etnirta. 
IBS  CbM.  aFriihwlCaztBBiultaBla»MT. 
-    P.  Sedna  Una  IT. 
Great  defeat  of  tbe  Samultea,  Etmacana,  Dmbr^na, 
and  Ganla  at  Sentlnam. 
9H  Cott.  L.  Poatamlna  MageSoa  0. 
H.  AtOhu  Regoloa. 
Omm.  P.  Caraellna  Arrina. 

C.  Maielw  BatBaa  (Cenaorlira^ 
War  ouotluned  In  »*»'— and  Etnrla.  Throe 
ddea  In  Etraria,  VolaSnfi,  Pemda,  and  JUnOam, 
aae  fiur  peace:  a  troea  h  aaada  utOi  diam  flir  40 
jeara. 

'  V3  Cm*.  L.  Paplrini  Cortor. 

Sp.  CarrDlna  Mazfantui 
Samnttea  defeated  wifli  great  lom.  FInt  aon- 
dlal  aat  up  at  Rome. 
SM  Com.  Q.  Fabhii  Maximaa  Onrgea. 
IX  Jiudaa  BlPMU  Sean. 
TI»«aM«lFablBB««MMdb7«H8aBirilaa;  MUi 
Mm,  Q.  VaUu  llazin«%  gdw  •  great  Hooif 
ow  die  SaDBllfl%  fraei  wlilch  Aay  ■erer  leoow* 
Poottaa,  Om  SannMe  general,  taken  prIeoMr. 
n  Cbaa.  L.  PoatamdiiB  HegeQua  IH 
C.  Jonlai  Bmtof  Bobntcns. 
nm  WtTM^'M  bopelaailr  eootlnne  tbo  atraggle.  Co- 
mUnm  taken.  A  cotoi?  aeot  to  Venule. 
M  Otm.  P.CdmelluSaflDU. 

IP.  Cuiw  Deirtatna. 
Both  eounk  Innde  Banmhim.  Iba  SanallH  nb- 
mlt,  and  ana  for  peace.  CoaelBdon  of  flie  BWimltB 
wen,  whldi  bed  laatad  83  jeara.  Seo  B.C.  313. 
MS  Oaa*.  JL  Valartoa  Kaxtama  Corftama. 
Q.  Csdldu  Noctna. 
IVfnmTltlCa^taleainatltated.  Cokolaa  aaatto  Ca*- 
tnnn,  Sena,  and  Hadrfa. 
IB6  def.  Q.  Hardoi  Tremntna  n. 

P.  ComeHm  Anina  JL 
m  am.  ILOaadiulteodbu. 

C.  Kantina  Rntflna. 
W  Cbia;  H.  Talerina  HafaBoa  FoUtaa; 
C.  JEttoM  PatDK 
Did.  4.  Hortsndna. 

Laat  aeceaalon  of  the  plebe.  Tbe  Lex  Bortenda  of 
Ihs  dictator  co  kftrma  more  1^117  tbe  prirlleffW  of 


S84 


961 


980 


tiw  plebdana.  Hie  L«  Unnla  waa  laj  probeUf 
paaaed  bi  Ada  jaar. 
Cbin  C  daodtoa  Ca^a.  * 

H.  AnUaaLepldBK 
Com.  C  BerrlBoa  Tneca. 

L.  CvcIIhu  HetGlIaB  Denter. 
Om.  p.  ConieHua  DolabeUa  Haxfanoa. 
Co.  DomittdJ  CaMnut  Uaximaa: 

Cnu*.  

O.  Csdldna  Noctna.  AbJieaui. 
The  Oanla  beaiege  Anetinm,  and  defeat  tbe  Rcmaaa 
In  Ae  comve    tbe  fame  Tear  die  Gaoli  and  £lra» 
ciM  an  ddbatad  br  die  BmnaML 
Om.  CL  FaMchM  Lwebna. 

&  ffiwWhw  PapM. 
Hh  BoB  ddbatad;  poaca  made  with  fliem.  Tbe 
Samnttea  nrott,  but  are  defeated  to^Qier  wilb  fte 
Lncanlana  and  Bmttlana.   Tbe  Eomana  reSere 
llntTU.  Hm  Tarendnea  attack  a  Soman  llett 
Cbaa.  L.  fmflliu  BaAnla. 

Q.  Hardna  Phfllppoa. 
PxnuRM  AUtne  »  Itut.  He  came  upon  the  to- 
vUfttton  of  the  TariniHwf ,  to  aaalit  them  bi  tbetr 
war  agifaiatdMBonBM. 
Cbat.  P.  Tdertoa  Lsrbnii^ 

n.  Coraneanhia. 
Dkt.  Co.  Domitlaa  Calrlnna  Uazbuue.  '  ! 

Jiw.  iff-  • 


Co.  Domllhia  Calrhina  Haxbnna. 
Tbe  Romana  defeated     Pyrrhaa  near  HBradaa. 
S70  Com.  P.  Solpldtia  SaTenlo. 
P.DaduMai. 
n*  Roana  agatai  debated  by  Pynbaa  near  A8e» 
bun. 

978  Com.  C.  Fabrlctaa  Laaebraa  XL 
Q.  ,£nillliu  P^oa  IL 
Frnbna  patsea  orer  faito  BlcOr.  The  Roman*  carry 
on  the  war  wifli  iocceia  agataiBt  tbe  aatloaa  ol 
Sosfbem  Italjr,  who  had  rided  wMb  Tjtitm. 
377  Com.  P.  ComeBua  Bnflmta  IL 

C  Jaidaa  BnttM  Admkna  n. 
978  ChM.  Q.  FaUtta  Kashima  Gargea  n. 
C  GeBsdw  Olepriaa. 
Met  P.  Condu  Bainva. 

«V-   

Pyirhiu  retunu  to  Italy. 
S75  Cmo.  iC.  Carina  Dentatna  Q. 

L.  ConMlhu  Lentnhu. 
OaiM.  C.  Fabridna  Lvachnia. 

Q.  jBrnUoa  P^u^ 
lUddaftatofPTRbBBiiearBeBeTCBtmL  BalaMM 
Kalf. 

•H  Com.  V.  Carina  DoBtrtw  m. 

Ser.  Comdfau  Ibreoda. 
913  Om*.  C.  Clandhu  Ganbu  IL 

C.  Fafafof  Dorao  LIdnn*.  DUd. 
C  Fabrldtu  Lnadnoa  UL 
Embaaay  from  Ptolemana  FbOadelpbu  h>  Ronae 
Cokidea  aent  to  Foddonla  and  Co«. 
779  CWaa.  L.  Paptrfna  CurKn- It 

Spk  CaiTlItaii  Ilaidmva  IL 
Chua.  v.  CwtaiaSaDttfnL 
L  Papbfna  Cunuv. 
CoBdnknofdiBwarfaiSoBthcnilla^.  TkrMM 
anbmlbk 
971  CbM.  C.  Qdnctfoa  CbmdBa. 

L.  Oenndu  Clcpdna. 
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171  KLe/am  U  taken,  nd  the  MUtan  oTtha  Canpaniu 
legjon,  who  had  Mdxed  the  m  takn  to  Bsmo 
and  put  tcwdeath. 

ITO  Can.  C.  Genuoiai  Cleprina  11. 
Cd.  Comellna  BImIo. 

K9  Com.  1.  Ogulnlui  Gallu. 

C.  Fabliu  rktar. 

Silver  MMf  flnt  ogliMd  at  Smds. 
fBB  Of.  Ap,  Clandloi  CnMfUi  Enfua. 
P.  SBBpronhii  Sophna. 
The  nMnUoM  defeated  and  nihinit  ta  the  Romani, 
Cfdonfu  fbuBdod    Ailiniinini      iff  iffpw^fH^ 
tt7  CMt.  M.  AtUu  Regulna. 
L.  JvUiis  Libo. 
The  SaUentinea  defeated  and  finiadUam  ttkea. 
MM  Can.  H.  Fabfau  Plctor. 

D.  Jantaa  Pent. 

The  SaHmmBM  avbtntt.  StdtJogatbn  of  Wtf  com- 


SGS  Om  Q.  FdAu  Mazbatu  Oo^  UL 
L.  HamUna  Vttnhu. 
Ctnu.  Ca.  Corndlnt  Bla^. 

C.  Uarciui  Rutilua  IL  (CeaaorlaaQt 
964  CW.  Ap.  Claudina  Caudex. 
H.  Fnlrhu  Flaccna. 
FnsT  PuHio  Wjul  Flrrt  year.  Tha  consul  Ciaudi. 
na  croaiM  ant  into  Odlj,  and  debaU  the  Caitha- 
glaiaiK  and  flyriiminii   Glodlaton  CThiljted  for 
tf>f}  ^TM^  tinMi  ihrnit. 

H3  CMf.  V.  Tilratu  UuIbbh  (HoaMl^ 

K".  Otadiina  Craaras. 
Diet.  Ca.  Fulrhia  Uaximua  Centmnalna. 
Mef.  Sq.      Hardua  FhUlppoa. 
Second^earof  the  firat  Punk  war.   The  two  eonaala 
croM  oTcrinto  Sldlj.aad  ralae  the  alogeofHoM*- 
na.  Hisro  makea  peace  with  dw  Bomna. 
163  CW.  L.  Poatnmlaa  (l^dfaiQ. 
a  XmlHu  VinliH. 
lUrd  7«or  oftba  flntPoide  wv.  The  tiro  en— to 
br  alagB  to  Agrigntwn,  wUeb  to  tilMn  after  e 
dog*  of  aeTCB  moBlfaa. 
an  Cot*.  L.  Vaterio*  Flacmu. 

T.  OtadUna  Cnwnu. 
Fonrtti  ruv  of  the  Cnt  Punic  war.  Tite  Carttuglnl- 
ana  range  the  coast  of  Itdy. 
m  CbM.  Cs.  CoineHos  Bdplo  Adna. 
C>  SttUUi 

Fifth  jeer  of  Uie  Srrt  Pnnfe  w«r.  Hm  Konaae  flnt 
boOd  0  fleet  Hie  ODoaal  D^w  friu  •  vlctorr 
sat  over  Ibe  CaithaglBlans. 

IBO  Oou.  L.  Cornells  Sdpla 
C  AqnlUaa  Floma. 
Sixth  year  of  the  flrat  Pnnlo  war.  The  cosiol  Cor 
odhia  attacks  Sardinia  ■n4  Goirieh  Hla  ooDaagea 
carries  on  the  war  In  BioOj. 
m  Cbw.  A.  AUUna  Calatiaoa. 

C  SalplctBB  Patamdo^ 
CbKSK  CDoIHw; 

SereBdi yeer Oe flnt Fwdo wir.  TbetmooD- 
aoto  eBR7  en  Ae  ver  is  Oallr,  M  williovt  Bwdt 


'  Oms.  C.  AtUhia  BegohM  (SsmuM). 
Co.  Coraelins  Btaslo  II. 
Did.  H.  Ofnlnina  QaDna, 
Jftf.  Eq.  M.  LBtorins  Planclanua. 
El^flirnrafdiBflntPiiiilcwar.  The  coaeri  Aia. 
us  gains  I  mnl  Tictorj  oU  l^ndaris. 


B.C. 

396  dm  L.  UanHM  Vidso  Loegna. 
aCBdldna.  DU. 
U.  AttUosRegehua 
Ninth  fear  of  the  flm  Pnaie  war.  Tbe  twt  -"—n 
Hanllui  and  Begnlnt^  defeat  the  CmrdMginins 
aea  and  land  in  Africa.  Baeceaa  of  Ihn  Roue 
anas  in  AMca.  Uanlina  retnme  to  Bamno  ws* 
partof  tlMarmr.  BegnlBS  renaina  in  A&ie^ 
ass  Com.  Bar.  rqlTim  Fattniw  }iobUior. 
II,  ^ioIUbs  PnSas. 
Tenth  jmr  of  the  first  PbbIo  wsr.  RMgalw 
oes  dte  war  in  AMce  irith  peat  sneeMi^  defeats  A 
Caidiagtnians,  and  takes  Tntda.  tat  la  •fterwtf . 
defeated  by  the  Caitbsginians  ^nidflr  comMw- 
of  Xantfaippns,  and  taken  priaoncr.    Tbe  Kooiml 
equip  a  leT;ge  Oeet  wliich  deleeta  the  CartbasBB^ 
and  carries  off  from  Africa  Iba  sBrrfvore  of  tut 
«nnj  of  fiegnhu;  bnt  on  ito  letnm  to  H^j  k  to 
iiieiitwT.  ami  Hiiist  i»f  nm  dilna  ai»  flaetinjnf 
2M  Ocm.  Cn.  ConeUas  Sdpto  Asiaa  IL 
A.  Aliliaa  Criatinns  EL 
EleTcnth  year  of  the  first  Panic  war.   The  VLoma 
In  three  moaAs,  bnlld  snpihar  fleet  of  iBA  afaifa 
lliey  take  PanonnoB. 
SS3  Com.  Cn.  Servilias  Cttphh 

C.  Sempronins  BImu. 
CSmas.  D.  Juoios  Fnra.  AUimUi. 

L.  Postumins  UeteUoa.  DU* 
TwdSh  jevortteftntPulemr.  Thekmeen- 
•atonTage  OacoeMof  Aftfea.  OBttdrmnts 
Italy,  the  Rnaan  fleet  to  agria  wrecked.  The  mm- 
ate  resolve  not  to  bolld  saoilier  fleoL  TlkCafw- 
caains  die  first  piebeiaa  PoMUfas  Miftmt 
ass  Cm*.  C.  AarellaB  Cotta. 

P.  SerriUas  QeaduDt. 
CtoUK  v.  Valerias  Hudmss  Hessala. 

P.  Semprooina  Sopbas. 
TMrtwath  yaar  of  die  flm  Panic  wir.  Thetmeoa- 
aatocattyoiilbomrfaBtonjr.  CtptmnwtOmm. 
SSI  CSms.  h.  Ca^os  Ketdlai. 
C.  Farias  PedhM. 
Fourteenth  year  of  the  flrat  Paato  war.   Tta  twa 
ooasnto  canr  on  the  war  in  SidlT. 
850  Com.  C.  AtOiBB  Regnloa  (Serraaaa)  II 
L.  MeaUus  Vatoo  (Loagns)  II. 
Fifteenth  year  of  the  first  Punic  war.  Urvat  TtcMy 
of  dte  proooMal  UetdlM  atPngnsiaa.  Jtegalf 
seat  to  BoniB  to  soUdt  pease,  or,  at  leae^  aa  ca- 
dMB|» of priMHMra.  Thii  Biaiiaiia.     tlm  iiwiii 
ry,  resolve  to  DrBiscate  tbo  wsr  widi  ikBgiwsM 
vigor.  A  aew  fleet  bnllL   Tbe  two  csMidi  1^ 
stoge  to  LUybBon. 
[Aruces  founds  the  ParOiaB  laoBBrdvJ 
340  Com.  P.  Clandlos  Pnleher. 
L.  Janina  FuUns. 
Diet.  U.  Clandhw  OUda.  JUfestsdL 

A.  AtfUas  Catotltias. 
JCV- iCt;  L.  CMUtoa  MMsOufc 
BIzteeadi  year  of  Ibe  Orst  Pule  wtt.  The  esMri 
CHsodliis  detiiated  t>y  see.  He  to  cuauasaidul  by 
tbe  senate  to  nomloale  a  dictator,  and 
in  Bcom,  Glicla,  who  had  beea  hto  scribo,  knt  mim 
to  compelled  to  resign.  Hm  fleet  of  the  oAa-cva- 
sul  to  wrecked.    The  dletalor  AtlUae  TliUlliwi 
crossss  over  into  Sicily,  being  Ibe  fltat 
who  carried  gn  war  oat  of  Itoly. 
•18  Oafs:  C.  AaraUas  Cotta  IL 

P.  SerriSua  Qooiaw  IL 
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Serfnlccnth  jtM  of  Ae  ftrit  Panic  w«r,  His  gob- 
nb  cirt7  on  tba  war  In  StcDy. 
047  Com.  L.  CwcQliu  HrteUu  IL 
K.  FaUm  Buteo. 
CatM.  A.  Afflhu  GahlbnuL 

A.  Ibnlfiu  Tonpiatiia  AtHcni. 
A^htMirth  7W  of  tbo  flnt  Pnnlc  war.  HunOear 
Barea  appointed  general  of  the  CarOiaglBltiiiL  Be 
ravBgea  the  eonata  of  Italy.  Hie  dtlzena  at  the  ceo- 
(na  are  251,32. 
[Birth  vfBannibel.] 
MS  Coaa.  IF.  OtaeOina  Craaau  IL 
HL  FaUni  Lidnof. 
Did.  n  Oonmnmlna. 
MV-  Si-  U.  Ftalrioi  PleccBii 
MtaeteeBAjearoftbelntPBtiiewar.  DmlnglUi 
year,  and  for  aererd  awxeaalTe  yeara,  Ae  war  la 
dtlefly  delenalre.   Both  partlea  are  exhanated  with 
the  atmggle.  Hamilcar  carrlea  on  the  war  wbh 
gjeetakOL 
fits  CSma  U.  FaUw  Boteo. 

C  AfOlm  BBlhw 
Twenteth  yuu-  of  the  int  Panic  war. 
M  Com.  A.  llanUw  Torqnataa  Attlma. 
C.  Seoipnmlna  Rana  IL 
Twea^-flrat  year  of  die  Aral  Poale  war. 
H3  Om.  C.  FundaBlna  Fnndnlne. 
C.  Sot^dna  OallBa. 
TVenty-aecond  year  of  die  flrwt  Punic  war.  The  con- 
ami  Fttnduilae  defisata  HamDoar  Id  Biellr.  A  aec- 
OBd  pnMor  ^ppointad  flir  die  Ant  tbiM. 
MS  GMa.  C.  LMadoa  OaMta. 

A.  Foatnmha  AIUbu. 
Tweii^r4drd  year  irf  tte  flnt  PvbIb  war.  The  Ro- 
■Mna  asabt  bvDd  a  fleet 
Ml  Cbaa.  A.  MaaHaa  Torqiytaa  Attiein  U. 
Q.  Lntethia  Cereo. 
Omai.  C.  AnreUda  Cotta. 

ILFU^Bnteo. 
Twenty-foorth  and  laat  year  of  the  fliat  Pnnle  war. 
tbo  proeonaul  Catntna  defeata  the  Cartha^nlaiM 
tjMiefflhe  JBgntaa.  Peecs  made  wttb  the  Cai^ 
thegliilmi  HcOy  beccnae  e  Hmiieii  province. 
BeTott  and  conqaeat  of  the  FaBxL  War  of  the 
CardiailDlaiM  wldi  the  mereenaiiBa.  Thedtlsena 
at  the  cenana  am  SSl.OOOi 
HO  CbM.  C.  Clavdlna  Centho. 

H.  SenproDhu  Todllanna. 
•      A  oelony  aent  to  Spolettmn.  1W  SardUaaa  rarolt 
from  Carthage. 
UHna  ABdroolcna  begbM  to  asUUt  tragrtlaa  it 
Rome. 

fW  Com.  C.  ManHna  TnrrlniM. 
a  Valeriua  Falto. 
Q.  Ennitta,  the  poet,  bun. 
WU  Com.  n.  SeDproniva  Gneehaa. 
P.  Valerina  Falto. 
The  Romana  carry  on  war  irith  the  Bofl  and  Llgurl- 
ana.  Hie  FloraBa  inatitnted.   Coochuitm  of  dia 
war  or  da  OardMgUaiM  agafaut  dwlr  mercenariea 
after  It  had  bated  three  jean  and  four  moadu. 
ne  CarthagWani  are  obUfed  to  aBrrender  8ar- 
dWa  atid  Corden  to  Oe  Bomana.  Ham  Hear  aent 
iBloBpaln. 
W  Com.  L.  ComeHna  Lentnlua  OatidlBWL 
Q.  Fnlalni  Raecna. 
War  conthmed  with  dte  Boll  and  LIgurlana. 
IK  Ctea.  P.  ComeHna  Leiil«hia  Caadimia 


C.  Lictnloa  Vania.  * 
Omf.  L.  Comellna  Lentiloa  Cau^n^ 

a.  Latadiu  CercD.  DittL  ' 
Hm  Tranaalpliie  Oania  croaa  the  Alpa  OB  the  farrua 
tknof  dieBt^i  bnt,ln  conaeqaenceof  (HaieiialoiH 
with  the  Boil,  they  retnrn  booM. 
ne  BonaBa  carry  on  war  with  (he  Ugariana  md 
Corrictna, 
S3S  Om.  T.  Manila*  Torqaatns. 
C.  Atillaa  Balboa  IL 
The  Sardlnlana  rebel  at  the  iQitigation  of  the  Cartba- 
glnlana,  but  are  anbdued.  The  temple  of  Janna  la 
ihnt  for  the  aeeond  (fane. 
Tbe  poet  Ifarhia  Bonriabed. 
334  Cam.  L.  Poetnmhu  AlUnoa. 

Bp.  Carrflfata  IfaxiBma. 
Cnta.  C.  AHHiia  Bolbof . 

A.  PoatQUiItu  Albinoa. 
War  with  the  Ltgnrlam^  CwalceiH,  and  a-"*!-"-^ 
who  wen  aecretJy  nixed  by  die  Carthafhalana  to 
reT(At 
Birth  of  H.  Fordoa  Cato. 
S33  CotM,  Q.  FbMbi  Marinna  TaiTUCoeua 
v.  Ponponhia  Hatha 
War  wKh  the  Llgnriaaa  and  Bardlnlana. 
S39  CW«.  H.  ifimOlna  Lepldna. 

H.  PBbUdna  HaBedna. 
The  two  conaola  carry  on  war  Id  aartolfc  Tba 
agnrian  law  of  the  tribone  C.  Flaminina. 
83t  Ctoaa.  U.  Penipoaina  Kadio. 
C.  P^iMm  Haaa. 
OA  O.  DufUna. 
Mbg,  Xq.  C.  AonBoa  Cett*. 
Ctaaa.  T.lbBlluTorqulBa.  MMutai 

Q.  Fnlrlva  Flacctu.  AhdicaUd. 
Tte  Sardlnlana  and  Coral  cans  rabdoed.  8p.  Carrltt 
na  dlrorceahla  wlfe.die  flrat  butaDce  of  dlToroe  al 
Rome.  Other  datea  are  given  for  ihla  mnl; 
230  Cott.  M.  JEmlllna  Barbola. 
IL  Jnnlna  Pera. 
OnM.  Q.  FaUna  Haxiania  TemicoanB. 

IL  Bemproaina  Tndltaow. 
War  wldi  Oe  Uftniana^ 
329  Cm*.  L.  Foatnmiua  ATbhiBi  IL 
Co.  Fnlrlua  Centnmalu 
War  with  the  Illyiiana,  who  are  eeaOy  anbdMd. 
Death  of  Hamilcar  In  Spain,  who  U  aneceedcd  Id 
the  command  by  Haadntbal. 
S9B  Cm*.  Bp.  Carrlliua  Haxlmna  H. 
^  &  Fablua  Haziouu  Vemooaoa  IL 

PoatoDifau,  the  prooooanl,  who  bad  wintered  Is  Dlyr 
lenm,  makea  peace  with  Teotai,  qneea  of  tbe  IDyrl 
ana.  Flrat  Roman  embaaay  to  Greece.  Baadraba. 
nukea  a  bvaty  with  the  Romana. 
897  dm.  P.  Valerina  Flaccna. 

H.  AUllui  Regnlna. 
Number  of  pratora  itwreaaed  from  two  to  ton 
396  Com.  M.  Valerina  Heaaala. 

L.  ApoHlua  FuHo. 
395  Com.  L.  JpriHBa  Papeo. 

a  Atflhu  RegBlaa.  5tefafa»w(li 
Cnw*.  C.  Olantf  DB  Centho. 

H.  Jonlna  Pera. 
Wia  wrm  tbx  Gaum.    Tbe  Tranaalpine  GanW 
Croat  the  Alpa  and  Join  the  Claalplae  Oanla.  UmIi 
nnlted  fbrcea  defeated  by  tbe  conaul  fmniaa.  The 
coninl  Atiliaa  faRa  In  tbe  battle. 
Q.  FaUiu  i'ictOT,  tbe  UatoriaB,  aerred  ta  iw  Gallk 
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mr.  Bs  WM  ■  cootamponrj  of  Aa  hfatoilM  L. 

Clncliu  Allmestu. 
£94  cot.  T.  Manlhu  rorqnttoi  U. 
Q,  Fuirf  lU  Flocctt*  IL 
Diet.  L.  Cacniiis  Bfotellna. 
ittg.  Sf.  K.  FaUu  Buteo. 
Seccnd  jtmt  of  tbe  0«llie  war.  Tbe  Bdl  mbn^  , 
riniTiii  rnrinpt.  hrpn  tir  irrtilMT  In  tlifa  jntw  8m 
Um  Hilda  Plautos, 
183  C!m«.  C.  Planiinliu. 

P.  Fnrhu  PhDoa. 
Third  7ettr  of  the  Gallic  war.  The  conaal  FUmlfiioi 
CTOMM  the  Po  and  defeata  the  Inaobriaiw. 
991  Com.  Ca.  CortieUiu  Sdplo  Calvtu. 
IL  Clandhia  Uareenaa. 
Fflardt  and      year  of  tba  GaUie  war.  Hw  Inrabri- 
BIN,  dafatod  bjr  Iha  Gonanl  MarMllaa,  rabadt  to  the 
Banna.  Tfaa  oooaal  ICarcaOai  wlu  flw  apoUa 

SU  CbM.  P.  ConeUna  SelpiD  Aafam. 
IL  Unitcina  RnAu. 
Diet,  a  FaUna  Maximal  Varmooaaa 
M*f.  Xq.  C.  Flaminitti. 

War  with  the  latrl,  who  aro  labdnad.  Hannibal  mic- 
ceedj  Haadmbal  in  Iba  command  Dftba  CaithagtD- 
lan  maf  In  Bpaln. 
tSB  Cbai.  L.  TatBrina  Phllo. 

a  LoMlva  Catnlaa. 
Omtt.  L.  AdH«8  Papna. 

0>  Flamfaihu. 
Iba  fieri  plaoo  lh«  Bbertlid  In  Oio  firar  cl^  tribe*. 
naTBinlwi  makaa  tha  Via  plamli^  m^i  t^^n^i* 
Clrcoa  FlaminlML  T\o  dtUem  at  tho  oenaoa  are 
871^313. 
W  Om  IL  Uvloa  BalbBtar. 
L.  jBmlUma  PiBlna. 
Baeoad  war  agdint  Denabina  vt  Pbaroa, 

who  If  aoaqnand  by  tbe  cooaol  iBmlUaa.  Hanni- 
bal lakoa  Safuatnm  after  a  riege  of  mtmtha, 
and  wintari  at  Carthago  Nora, 
ne  poet  PacvTina  bora  fllty  jeara  before  Atthia. 
Vtrat  medical  ahop  oponad  at  Borne  hf  Ardwgalhna, 
•  Qreek,  to  whom  the  Romani  granted  the  jua  Qoi- 
illhiii 

9ia  Com.  F.  GorsaUna  Bdplo. 

TU  BuiiUNfuiiiM  Loi^Bfc 
SBComi  Poiao  Wu.  Flrat  year.  Hamilbal  bagan 
Ua  much  from  Cartitago  Nora  at  the  commetwa- 
ment  of  aprfng,  and  re«die4  Italj  la  Hn  montha. 
Be  defeat*      Romatu  at  die  batfiea  of  Ae  Tldnna 
and  the  Trebia,  and  winten  in  Llgvia,  Cn.  SdlNo 
aartfaa  tm  Ute  war  wUb  mooeaa  in  Spain, 
ludndiia  AUnentw  wrott  aa  MeoBntof  Bannlbara 
paaaafa  htto  UbIt. 
817  Om.  Cb.  BerrlBna  Gamlmia. 

cnamUnalL  nrf*  fo  tatila. 
IL  Atffioa  Bognlna  IL 
Diet  <|.  PaUna  Haxluiaa  Vermeoaw  IL 
Mag.  Mq.  H.  Ifinnciiia  Rnftui 
Diet.  L.  Vetnrtna  Pbilo. 
ibig.  Xq.  IL  Pomponioi  Hatbo. 
Second  jear  of  the  aecond  Pmile  war.  Haonlba.' 
wawhaa  throng  Ibe  marabaa  Into  Etmria,  and  de- 
fMlarbmlatwatdiabattlaortha  Lake  Ttaalme- 
Bna.  PkUna  Kazimn^  elected  dictator  by  Ae  peo- 
ple wUl  not  rlak  n  batdn.  Uanalbal  marobaa  iato 
ApaHa,  wbera he  paaaea tfaewtoter.  Tfaawarcon- 
tisnedb  Bpaln, 


MA 

SIS  Gaaa;  C.  Temitlna  VanVb 

L.  AbUIob  Paabia  L.  tUm  tm  AatfB. 
DIeL  M.  Jnnltis  Pen. 
U»g.  £q.  "n.  Bempraalna  Gracehaa 
DteLtimMaf.Xq.  IL  Fddna  Bntaa. 
lUid  year  of      aaeond  Pnde  wv.  Oreat  defEU 
of  Ae  Roaaaaa  at  the  baUe  of  Ganw^  M  AvN 
afl^ut  EaraltafCap—nadMnnj  mlairiiWia 
Tin  WBreondnnadlnSpBifc  Daatt  of  lOarw. 
SIS  Cbtf.  TL  Semprodiiii  Oraoi^na. 

L.  Poatuobu  jUbiaaa  m.  atkttmkmMt. 
U.  Clandina  MveeUoa  U.  Abdirrnlit. 
Q.  FaUoa  Uajdmni  Vemcaana  IIL 
Fourth  year  of  the  aecond  Panic  war.  TIm  «w  1«- 
gina  to  tarn  In  &Tor  of  Ae  Rouane.  Marr^jsa 
galna  a  rkterr  sv«r  Hannibal  near  Mote.  Bo- 
raana  eooqaar  the  OartitagliiiaBa  in  SanUni^  8e» 
0aMorP.HidOa.B^hie^  TVea«7oril» 
■fbalWlthPha4!vU4<'llKaaan.  Tha  i  i  ijl  r 
Tj  laar  of  fte  brfbWM  C  Opplna. 
SU  Giaa.  a  Fabtua  IfaxlBna  Vermooinn  IV. 
M.  Clandliia  HaroeDoa  HL 
Cnu*.  U.  AtOtna  Rivdna.  Ahdkmud. 

P.  Fnrioa  Phihia.  DM. 
Fifth  year  of  AeaecfmdPwiic  war.   llanaibad  bi  Cke 
neighboriwodof  TarentnL  MarecdlaaleoeMiBm 
Bldly.  Be  baalegaa  ayraenae,  bM  tarw  Ae  aicge 

SIS  ObM.  a  Mtaa  IbzlnniL 

Tl.  Sempnxdna  Graedna  n. 

OA.  C.  Clandlna  Ceirtbo. 

Mag.  Mq.  (L  Falfina  Flaecna 

Blxdi  year  of  tiie  aecond  Ponte  war.  HamM  can 
tbiiioa  in  flw  nelgbboAood  of  l^naMam.  Mared- 
Ina  eondauea  Oe  riega  of  Syraeoaa.  SKrenaaaa  of 
P.  and  Ca.  Bdplo  in  Bpala.  Tbey  Odnk  of  croa» 
IngofartoAMea.  tfar bataw fca B— ii miI 
PUUp. 

nS  CbM.  <L  Pnltlna  Flaeena  IIL 
Ap.  Clandhia  Pnldwr. 
ScTcntb  year  of  the  aeoond  Panic  war.  Ttanrtal 
takea  Tarratam.  HareallBa  takaa  Qjinuwu  P. 
and  Cn.  Bdplo  deSMted  and  difa  ha  ^ate.  ImA- 
tntfon  of  tbe  Lndi  J^oUlniM 
Death  of  ArcUinedee. 
SU  Qm.  Cn.  Pnlvlna  CantaiMia 

P.  Bmlpldna  Oalba  MwlMM. 
Bgfatfi  yaar  of  tba  MaoBd  Pnato  war.  B«bMi» 
toMpta  In  Tato  to  rdae  ttw  d^of  Cijpnn.  Th» 
Bomana  recover  Ci^na.  P.  Bdpto  ia  aent  hft 
Spain  toward  the  end  the  BmnnMT.  "nm  M»A 
ana  deaert  Philip  and  eondnda  a  trea^  wMl  tha 

m  Com.  IL  Qandina  Marcetlua  IV. 
■LTaMnaLartaraa. 
JMt  Q.  Fnhlni  Flascna. 
Mag.Xq.  P.LlGUMCrManaSliw. 
Otaun  L.  Vetnriaa  PhBo.  DUL 

F.  Udnlaa  Craam  Dtrca.  MdimtU 
ninth  year  of  the  aecond  Panic  war.  Hanathd  <^ 
a  drawn  battle  with  llarceDBa.  In  Skfly,  I  nwhai 
takea  Agrigentam.  In  Bpatn.  Sdpio  tokea  Cwte- 
go  Hon.  Ttm  dtlaana  at  ttie  oonaaa  m  ISr.llB. 
DOS  Oatt.  a  FnMiB  Flaenn  IT. 

Q.  Fabhia  ICazlmna  Toamaaana  T. 
Ouft  ILOondtaaOdfaaRM.  . 

P.  Banpra^ne  Tadttaana. 
Tenth  year  of  tbe  aeeoad  Pnata  war.  Tba  tmmm 
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fMfafM  noovm  TMMtQBk  Is  Sprii^  Sc^ila  gibM 
a  vMoir  BMT  Bneoli.  In  flili  ]mar  Oe  nnbar 
of  Roman  cokxilM  wm  thirty. 
nS  CW  M.  Clmdini  Uuaetliu  V.  SlaU  htftlt. 

T.  Qtdncdiu  (PBBDtu  OpltoUaw)  CriqNaiu. 

IMcL  T.  Maalhu  Torqaataa. 
Mag-  ^  C.  SerrQlu. 

Eler«iUb  jMV  of  tha  ascond  PqdIo  war.  Tlw  two 
coDMila  defealad  by  HannQial  bmt  Vmoatet  ll>r- 
cdlu  k  alaln.  CnUlBnd  aoDOMa  of  Sdplo  la 
Spate.  Haadnibal  eioaaaa  0ta  Pyrenesa  and  win- 
tenta  Gaat 
■•7  Omc  C.  Ctaudtoi  Nero. 

It.  Llviu  SaUctttor  n. 

ZHcL  M.  Urlna  Saliiiator. 

M^g.  St.  a  Ciaclliiw  lUteOtm, 

Twelfth  jsar  of  the  aecood  Pule  mr.  Haadrnbal 
BTOiaai  tfaa  A]pa  aad  imarchaa  lato  Italy  { ladeftat- 
od  on  flu  UetnrM  and  aUa.  nu  Ronraa  carry 
on  On  war  ki  Oimob  aplait  Phfl^  t  fliay  take 
Omna,  la  Eaboa.  Coathmed  anni  naa  of  BtSgio 
In  Bpda. 

Uvliu  Andnnkaa  wa*  probably  atlB  aBvo  In  tiila 
year. 

tM  Ohm.  L.  Tatartaw  FUla 

a  CMiHna  UetaUn*. 
TbhtcCTrth  year  of  tfaa  aeeond  Paate  wa>.  Tbaeoa- 
aala  "WMiftii  loto  ^atlU.  Sannlbal  ivnafaa  laaollfa^ 
Sdplo  beeowM  aoaMer  of  Spola ;  ha  craiiaa  over 
Into  A&ie%  aad  makaa  a  laagoe  with  Qyphaa; 
90S  Cbaa.  P-  CcHveUaa  Sdplo  (AfHraao^ 
P.  Ltdnliu  CiiMBa  Uvea. 
Diet,  a  CnciUaa  Ibtalliu. 
jr«W.  £i.  L.  Tetttrloa  PhUo. 
Fonrtaeath  year  of  dM  aeeond  Faaic  war.  The  war 
eentinned  In  BrottiL  Sdplo  croaaea  orer  into  Slo- 
Oy,  where  be  peaaea  the  winter.  Peace  eonebided 
batwean  Sana  nd  FUBp. 
■M  Cbaa;  H.  Comdhu  GediBgBB. 

P.  Bempronini  Todkamia. 
Oman  H.  LlTtoa  Sdbiator. 

C.  dandlu  Nero, 
nfteenlb  year  of  tbe  aeeond  Penle  war.  Tbe  war 
oondaaed  In  BnittiL   Hannibal  ocoqaered  near 
CrotDD.   Sdplo  croaaoa  OTer  to  Africa.  TlM  eU- 
aeaa  at  the  eeaaaa  are  214,000. 
balaa,  die  poel^  la  bfoa^  to  Home  by  Oe  qaaator 
Oato^  ficOBi  flaTillulai 
too  Cm*.  Cn.  Berrfllof  Cepio. 
C:  BerrlUaa. 
Diet  P.  Bidpidai  Galba  lfaxiua& 
Mag.  Kq.  iL  SerrtUnj  Pnlex  Qemlaui. 
Sixteenth  year  of  tbe  aeeond  Panic  war.  Sdplo 
proaacntee  tbe  war  with  waccete  in  Africa.  Defiaat 
of  the  Cartbagtnlaaa  and  Sypbax }  Sy^MZ  la  taken 
prtaoner.  Hanidbal  laarea  Italy,  and  croaaea  over 
tvAMca. 

aoe  Com,  M.  gerrlUu*  Polex  Oemlnna. 
TL  Clandlna  Hero. 
Diet,  C.SerriUaa. 
M<%g.  Mq.  p.  £Uu  Pvtot. 

Qereateentb  year  of  the  aeeond  Panic  war.  Hanni- 
bal Is  defeated  by  Bdpio  at  the  deddTe  battle  of 
Zarne.  The  Cartbaginiana  loe  for  peace.  After 
iUa  year  ao  dictator  waa  appointed  fitr  19fi  Tcar^ 
tmSalla. 

biMb  of  Oe  poec  Vwlaa 


B.C 

SOI  Cm.  Cn.  CoraeUaa  Lentnhui 
P.  £lhu  pKtoa. 
Elgbtecntb  and  1a«t  year  of  tbe  tecoal  Panic  ww 
Peace  granted  to  tbe  Cartbaginiana. 
200  Oou.  P.  Suli^lu  Galba  Maxfmiu  IL 
C.  Aureltiu  Cotta. 
Renewal  of  the  war  widi  FbUip,  king  of  Haoedoida 
SnlpiciDa  aent  Into  Greece.  War  with  die  laaabri- 
an  Ganla.  Colony  aeat  to  VeDudaai. 
199  Cat*.  L.  ComeUas  Leatnlaa. 

P.  TnUaa  nvpi*^ 
Omaa.  P.  ComeUna  Sd^  Afrlcaaua. 

P.  XBaa  Fatoi. 
War  conliniied  agaiaat  Philip  and  tha  Oaala.  Halpfr 
dna  Bocceeded  In  the  command  In  Giwoe  by  TIL 
Una.   Colony  tent  to  Namia. 
198  Com.  Sex.  JE&.ut  Fstna  CatuL 
X.  Qnlnctim  FlaminioniL 
War  coalfaned  agaloat  Philip  aad  the  Oaala.  Vniina 

187  Cbaa.  C.  ConeUua  Catbefna. 
Q.  Uaadaa  Haflw 
War  coattaned  agaiaat  FbSIp  and  die  Ganla.  Defeat 
of  Phfflp  \ij  Flamlninna  at  the  battle  of  Cyooscepbfr 
ha,  In  the  antomn.  Peace  eonclnded  widi  PhiUp. 
Nnmber  of  prstorB  lacreand  to  tlx.  Lax  Forda 
diprveeeaijeaa, 
IM  Com.  L.  Fnriui  Parpnrea 
H.  daadbia  KaretihHL 
War  eoutiaaed  agdaat  ttie  Gaala,  The  eoaaala  da- 
feat  the  laaobifana  and  tbe  BoU.  Fbadabiaa  pro- 
dalma  the  Independence  of  Greece  at  the  latfamlaa 
guiMfl,  Hannibal  takea  refbge  at  the  conrt  of  An- 
doehoa.  Triomflri  Epuloaea  created  by  the  Las 

19S  Con.  L.  Talerlni  Flaccua. 
It.  Pordua  Cato. 
War  contbraedagabiat  the  Oaala.  Flamlnlnaa  march- 
ea  agaiaat  HaUa,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta.  Llherathm 
of  ArpM.  Order  reatorad  la  Bpala  by  tiia  oananl 
Cato.  Hm  Lex  Oppla  zepeafed. 
UidirfTUeaee. 
IM  Con.  P.  Comellna  Sd^o  AfHcaana  n 
Tt  Sempronina  Longna. 
Cmaa.  Bex.  £Uua  Pntua  Catua. 

C.  Comellua  Cetbegna. 
War  omtlnaed  agalnat  the  Ganla.  Flamlnlnua  and 
Cato  retnm  to  Bomei  and  triumph.  Tbe  Somnoa 
Ibend  aavaral  colon  lea  tUa  year,  in  Campania,  Lo 
cania,  Apulia,  aad  BmttlL  In  thia  year  the  aeaa- 
tora  recdre  leparate  aeata  at  die  Romao  (laieiL 
Tbe  dfliena  at  tha  cenaoa  are  14^701 
193  Com.  L.  CoraeUna  Merula. 

Q.  UlBudaa  niennna. 
War  coadnoedifBlBat  the  Gaala.  Ambaiaadon  aani 
to  Philip, 
in  Gmh  L.  Qidaedna  FlamlalaaB. 

Cn.  DondUaa  Abenobarbua. 
War  with  be  Gaida  eoatbraed.  PblUp  crowaa  over 

Into  Greece  oa  the  Inritatloa  of  the  JltoHaaa. 
Tbe  Aaaaia*  of  Plaatna  probably  repreaented  la  Alt 
year. 

191  CotM.  P.  Camellua  Selpio  Haaica. 
H*.  Aeilina  Glabrio. 
Wax  wrrH  AprriocMca-  Hie  conanl  AcDIna  ddeata 
Anttochaa  at  niarmqiyla).        itcnnana  ddbat  Qm 
dect  vl  Aaliochna.  He  wlnten  In  Pbrfgla.  The 
cofkral  ComcUnadcfeaU  tbe  BoU,  who  mbmU.  The 
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cuUwy  oT  Bonoalft  founded  In  their  eovntTy  tn  the 

19L  llie  pttttdoiKt  of  Fkatni  prob«Uj  repTMcntcd  In 
(bit  year. 

ISO  Cot.  L.  Conelitt  8cl|ilo  (JUmUcw). 
C.  Lwlinfc 

TIm  Gotunl  L.  Bdplo  croMM  leto  Mm,  mi  dctcata 
AnUoehu  at  the  battle  of  HagMtia.  Peam  made 
wiih  IiiiB,  M  not  ratUed  tin  &C.  iSB. 
W  Cm*.  IL  Fulvioi  NoUUor. 
Co.  Uanlia*  Vubo. 
ftHM.  T.  QttiDctiiu  FlamiBlana. 

U.  Claiidiui  Harcellua. 
The  connil  FBlrfua  Babdaei  the  ftoUam.  Peaea 
ina<le  with  Oiem.  Tbe  conanl  HanUiu  cotiqiicn 
the  Oalaifatna  in  Ada  Minor.  The  dtiaeni  at  On 
ccnaoi  an  898,318.  ■ 
Ennbu  aecompanlaa  FnlHoa  Into  jEttUa, 
m  Com.  U.  TalerioB  Maawla. 
C.  UtUu  SaHnatgr. 
UanUaa  nmai&a  In  Aria,  and  ratlSoa  tho  peace  with 
Aatiocbua.   He  retonit  faoinc  thronzh  Thnee  and 
Macedonia,  and  U  attacked  Iij  Oa  Tianclana. 
1S7  Cm.  U.  OenilUtu  Lepidaa. 
CFIamlntuB. 
Tbe  two  eonanla  c'bitt  db  war  SplMt  the  Ugniiini. 
L.         acnued  of  ombenlenient  in     war  wlOi 
AntlorlHMi  and  la  raidcnnied.  Ha  waa  accnaed 
by  tbe  Petma,  tribnnca  of  the  ploba,  at  the  butlsa- 
tlon  of  Cato. 
ly  CW.  Bp.  Poatnmlaa  AlbfatWL 
Q.  Harciiu  Phlllppaa. 
War  continued  igainrt  tbe  Llgoriaoa.  Hie  Senatna- 
Mimltnm  BaeeimMMilU. 
189  Cm*.  Apw  Clandlna  Pnlcbcr. 

M.  Bampnnlna  TnditaBW 
War  Gonlfaraid  ^alnat      Lignrim.  P.  Sdplo  Af- 
rlMniB  aenaed  by  U.  M«rtna.  He  retina  from 
Some  before  Ua  trid. 
IM  Com.  p.  Clandiua  Fulcber. 
L.  Fordna  Uetaoa. 
Ooiaf;  L.  Valeriu  Flaccni. 

M.  Porciiu  Cata 
War  contlnncd  agalnit  the  Llgnriina.  Cato  exer* 
daea  hla  cenjonhlp  with  great  aercritj ;  expeU 
Flandulnna  from  (be  mate^  and  depriwea  L.  Sdpio 
oflila  aqnna  pabUcna. 
Death  of  f  laatua. 
183  Om.  M.  CUndtni  MarceOnn 
a.  FbUu  Labeo. 
Wh  continued  agalnattfae  Lignrleoa.  Death  of  Sclp- 
io  Africanu.    (The  year  of  Ua  death  la  rarionalr 
etated.)  Death  of  HannibaL 
US  Oaaa.  Co.  Bnbiua  Tamphiloa. 
Ii.  iBnOiaa  Pavlna. 
War  cantinnad  agalBit  tbe  Ugwlana.  Two  prMua 
asBt  into  Spain, 
in  Ohm,  P.  Coraallna  GeAegna. 

It  BnUni  Tamphllna. 
War  eontinned  againit  tbe  LIgnriaai.  The  Llgnraa 
Inpninl  aubmlt  to  the  Ronuuu.  Lex  Cornelia  Be- 
Ma  da  mmillti.  Tbe  ntmptaary  Itnr  of  tbe  trlb- 
nne  Orchlna.  DUeorery  of  tbe  alleged  booka  of 
Nuna. 

100  Cbn.  A.  Pofdunlna  Albtnoa. 

^C.  Calpamhu  PtiO.  2Nad. 
Q.  Fulriu*  Flaeroa. 
War  contbincd  agabut  tlw  Llgnriana.  The  Llgnrca 


Apnaid  tran«planled  to  SaninlaK    Ci'.i  nj  irct  « 
Plaa.  Tbo  I^x  Annalla  of  tbe  trilinne  VUliiu  fixaa 
tbe  age  at  which  tbe  naglftradea  mfjjit  be  IkU 
179  Cot*,  h.  Uanlitia  Ac!dtnn«  Fnlvianna. 
Q.  FulriuB  Flaccui. 
Ccnai:  L.  JEmlUua  Lepldns, 
H.  FnlWua  Kc^uUor 
War  coDtlnned  agalnat  the  Lignrfana.  Tliej  am  dn 
featedlqr  the  conanl  Fnlvlna.  THil  GracdiB^lhefo 
ther  of  tbe  two  Irifaunea,  aabdocalbe  CddbcriaBa  In 
Spain.  Death  of  PhiUp,  Ung  of  Maeedcala.  and  a» 
ccaaion  of  Peneua.  Tbe  citlzena  at  flia  eenana  aie 

CBcilina,  tbe  «nnlc  poet,  Ilonriibed. 
178  Cou.  K.  Jnnina  Bmtni. 
A.  ManUna  Vuln. 
WarwUilbe&triana. 
177  Cost,  C.  ClavAna  Pnlchcr, 

71.  Bemprootiu  Gracchna. 
Snbjngatlon  of  Oie  Iftriana  hj  the  conanl  Claadlaa, 
who  alio  defeata  the  Llgnriana.   Ccdooiea  fbvnded 
at  Lnna  and  Lucca.  The  codsuI  Gnechna  canica 
on  war  agalnat  tbe  Bardbtbrnf,  wlv  had  rercAed. 
176  Cot*.  Q.  Pctilliaa  Spvrfaraa.   SZain  i»  taola, 
Cn.  Coro^  Sdpio  Htipallna.  DM. 
C.  Talerlu  Larinua, 
War  eontinned  agataiit  tbe  Ugnrianib  The  eoU 
PelilllnadafoalodBBddBhibytbeUgariaBa.  Gne- 
chna aubdoea  flie  Sannnlasa. 
it;  Cm>.  p.  Hndua  ScktoIb. 

M.  .£milina  Lepldna  II 
War  continued  agalnat  tlie  Llgnriana,  iriio  arc  defeat 
ed  bj  the  conanli.  Gracchus  rctDma  to  Rome,  and 
trinmpha  o«er  the  Sardlniana.  Origin  of  Ac  pn^ 
erb  Ardf  VMba. 
174  OoM.  Sp.  Foatnmini  AlUna  FnOnlnBi 
Q,  Modni  ScHnla. 
Cbnaf.  Q.  FkMna  Flaccna. 

A.  Poatamlna  AlUnna. 
Hie  eenaon  order  die  atreeta  of  Rome  to  be  pB*el 
Hw  ddiena  at  tbe  cenaua  are  90,O1& 
173  Cbaa.  L.  Poatumiui  Alblnua. 
H.  PopQliua  Lsnaa. 
PoplUlna  defeata  the  LlgoriBni. 
Ennlna  fa  now  in  hU  €Ith  year. 
ITS  Cm.  C  FopUllna  Lmaa. 
P.  £Uiu  iJgna. 
Ennunea  coBwa  to  Rome  lo  denounce  Peraam 
171  Cm.  P.  Udnioa  Cnaana. 

C.  Caaalua  Lon^na. 
Was  wtra  Puasoa.  Flrat  year.  Tbe  cobmu  Licto- 
ina  eartlea  on  the  war  with  aucceaa  agdaat  Par 
■eua.  He  winten  la  BcBotia  and  Thnaalf 
170  Cm*,  a.  HoatiUna  Handnua. 
A.  Atilina  Serranoa. 
Second  year  of  die  war  agalnat  Pencna.  nai 

UeatUina  Uandnna  jiMiii'^Mw^a  In 
Blrtta  of  die  port  Acchu  or  Atltna. 
169  Oou.  a  Mardiu  PhiUppna  IL 
Cn.  ScTTllina  Cepio. 
Ce»u.  C.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

TL  Sempronlua  Gracchna. 
Third  year  of  the  war  against  Pcracua.  The  • 
Hardoa  comnia&da  in  Uacedonla.   The  Lex  Voc» 
nla.  The  libertfad  placed  ht  (be  four  city  trfbaa  by 
tbo  enaor  Graecbna.  Tne  dtbena  at  dts  imam 
ara3ia;80S. 
Death  of  Ennlm. 
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KB  Omk  L.  XjaMu  PmIw  IL 
C.  Lldahu  CmuN. 
Ponrtb  ud  Intt  year  of  th«  war  igalnit  Fotmu*. 
Tba  consul  AmiliiM  Panlni  defeat!  Peraeui  at  the 
battiA  of  Pjdoa,  on  tl  s  SSd  of  June.  FcrMUi  ihoti- 
tf  afterward  talceti  p/iaoDer.  End  of  the  Hacedo- 
alAa  monarehy.  War  with  the  QlTriaai ;  the  war 
U  ended  la  X  dajr*. 
Death  of  CoicOliu,  Ae  comic  poet 
m  Com.  Q.  MHm  Pwtus. 
•     iL  Jnniui  PeBDUiL 
.XmOlaa TaulM aettlo* fte albin of OrMoa.  Heds* 
nraji  aercBtj  towna  In  EpImB,  Hon  dun  1000 
principal  AebMna  an  Hilt  to  Bono  I  nonttbom 
ia  the  blatorian  PolrUue. 
IG  Cm*.  M.  Claodini  Harcelhu. 
G.  Snlptcina  Galhu. 
The  conanlB  defeat  the  AlpUta  Omli  and  the  UgaA 
ana. 

18S  Om.  r.  lUnUtu  Totvutm. 
Co.  Octarhia. 
Tlie  Ibcjnv  of  Terence  edilfaited. 
164  CSoaa.  A.  Uanlioi  Torqoatns. 

Q.  Cea^  Loi^hnu.  DM. 
Cmu.  L.  jEmOhu  Pioliu. 

Q,  Harefau  FbOippa*. 
The  cWxeni  at  the  eeaaoa  an  SttjaO. 
\G1  Cot-  H.  Senproahii  OnoAiu  IL 
IP.  JmatM  Ttaaln^ 
Tb»  ConktM  Rbel,1i«l>nMbdandltr11ieomian1 
JnrentiBa. 

The  Z&MlotUteanMMiua  of  Terence  ezhibUod. 
MS  Qm.  P.  ComeUu  Sdpla  Marfcn.  dtilem$i. 
C.  Kardna  Plgnlnc  jMtaML 
P.  Coradhu  LeotnhuL 
Cn.  Dotnitlna  Abenotwrtaa. 
181  CbML  H.  Valeriiu  Ueaaaln. 
0.  PMntaa  Stmbo. 
The  pfailoaopbera  and  ifealariaim  *— ^i*^  from 
KtMDe.  lltenmptanylnraf Anaea^nuubu. 
Tbn  XnnndiiM  and  Pkormio  at  Tmmcm  mWMiti. 
100  CbM  L.  Ankdui  OaDtu. 

IL  Cornellna  Cetbefoa. 
The  Pontine  manhsi  drabted.  Death  of  L.  fmiUue 
Fanlna. 

The  AMplti  of  Tanaee  azhSbked  at  the  fonanl 
gamoi  of  JtaiObu  PMhu. 
ISO  Cof-  Cn.  (krndtaa  Dolabella. 
It  PolTlna  Votilllar. 
CtaML  P.  ConwUB*  8(dpio  Marfen. 

H.  PopfQtua  Luaa. 
The  cidaetu  at  the  ceoiiu  we  336^4.   A  water- 
clock  Kt  ap  it  Rome  by  the  oanaor  Bd^lo. 
Death  of  Terence- 
158  Cou.  H.  .SinDlM  LepUu. 

C  PopflBaa  Lanat  IL 
ISt  Cm,  Sex.  JnUu  Caanr. 

L.  AnreBna  Oreatee. 
AriaraOteaT.  PhUopatorcooMtoIUHMk  AsolaVT 
waa  finnded  at  Auimam,  in  Pleamn. 
191  Co**.  L.  CoTDellna  Lontnhu  Lnpu. 
C.  Hardna  Flgulua  U. 
The  conaol  lUnSm  carrlea  oa  wir  nirinaltha  Dal- 
matiaiM. 

laS         P.  ComeHu  Selpio  Knrfcn  IL 
K.  ChadltM  Kareellae  n. 
Hw  eonml  Bd]4o  Mbdwn  the  tMnuttln^  Tb» 


B.C. 

AOn^aDe  waA  an  —tmy  to  Rome,  eouMIt^ 
of  the  phDoaopben  Dlofsnca,  Crltobila,  and  Car 
neadea,  to  obtain  a  rcmtsckm  of  tbe  line  of  900  tal- 
ent*, which  tiiej  had  been  ten (e need  to  paj  aftei 
tho  war  with  Penena. 
IM  Com.  Opimln*. 

L-  Poatnodua  AlUnna.  DM. 
v.  Adllna  aisbrlo 
Cnu*.  H.  Taloina  UeaMU. 

C.  Ctidaa  LcnglDm 
llw  eonml  Optaninali  lent  afilatt  tbe  OxTbU.  Tnn»- 
alptneOanli.  'niocmcGnaatd>0ceaaainn384/NOL 
The  poet  Pacnriua  flonrlihed. 
1S3  Cou.  Q.  Fnlvina  NoblUor. 
T-  Annfns  Lnaena. 
in  Ihia  year  the  cotunli  for  the  fint  time  enter  on 
dielr  ofllca  on  Ok  lit  of  JaonarT.  War  with  the 
CeMberlana'  tn  Spain  beglna.  It  la  conducted  d» 
anocMiMljr  bj  Am  ocmoI  MoUUor, 
US  Cm*.  U.  Claudlni  Mu-erila«  UL 
L.  VaWlM  FlaecoB.  Otd. 
The  eannl  ■fareellttB  eoBdneti  the  war  In  Mpiifat  wUh 
more  meeeaa, 
151  Con.  L.  Liclnlaa  LaeuHnik 
A.  Poatnmhu  AlUnas. 
The  conanl  Lncnilni  and  the  ptwtor  Snlpiciiia  Oalba 
ct»dnct  tbe  war  in  Spain.  Lvenllna  conqncra  the 
Vaee«l,Oantabri,nBdoauir  naUoni;  bntOalbali 
defeated  bf  the  LwlbudanL  Retnm  of  the  Ach»- 
•nexOea. 

Poatinnlu  Albfaini,  the  CMunl,  waa  a  writer  of  Roman 

hiator;. 

ISO  Com.  T.  Qolnctlna  Flaminfamii 
BP.  Adliua  Balboa. 
Oaltta,  at  the  beginnlni  of  the  jear,  moat  treaclicroni- 
tj  deatrojrs  the  Lualtanlana.    VltUdma  waa  amoog 
tho  low  wlio  cmped. 
Cato,  at  84,  bcoocfat  down  U*  OMr'ac*  to  tfab  period. 
149  Otm,  L.  Hardna  CeBoorinna. 
M*.  Hmntllw; 

Tin  KB  Pumo  Was.  Fin*  year.  The  conanla  Imd 
In  Africa.  Death  of  Kadnlms.  Bt  90.  71u  Lex 
Calpnnda  of  Che  trlbnne  L.  Calpnntlaa  Pbo  dt  rtp^ 
tundU  (malvenathm  and  extortion  by  tb«  gorem- 
ora  of  the  prorlneea},  whkh  wae  the  ftnt  law  on 
die  rableet  A  pnado-niOlppB^  named  Andria- 
en»,  ippaafi  la  MneedorHm  bnt  la  defeated  and  ilaiB 
wllUnn  JMV. 
DeMb<tfCelo,«LSB. 

L.  Calporniiu  Pieo,  Oie  anibM-  of  dtn  bw     r^tf  h* 
Hm,  waa  an  hiatoilan. 
14a  Com,  Bp.  Poatntnina  Albiuna  Magnna. 
L.  Ca^nmini  Pi*o  Cnaonlaa. 
Second  jear  of  tbe  third  Pnnic  war.  Tho  pacndo 
PhiUppna  defeated  and  taken  priaaner  bj  Q.  Metel 
loa,  die  prater.  Snecoia  irf  Tlrlathna  hi  LwUanla 
BnbofLuUnn. 

147  Cam.  P.  Comltna         AfHnma  JEmflmnw 
C.  Uvlua  Dinana. 

0mm.  L.  CorneUni  Lentuhu  Lopns. 

L.  Uardna  Cenaorfanui 
Third  fear  of  die  third  Ponle  war.  Sdplo  croaaet 
OTar  to  Africa.  War  declared  between  Rome  aitd 
the  AchBana.  Continued  njecDM  of  TIrialliaa  in 
Lnritania.  Hw  dtlsena  at  tbe  cennu  ore  38%^ 

148  Cbaft  On.  CorneBnt  Lentnlna. 
L.  HnmmhiB  Acbdcn^ 

FMirtbndlaHjearttflbetMrdPanicway.  CMllH«i 
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!M  lakca  by  Sdplo  ud  mod  to  tbe  gronad :  Iti  ttnl- 
tor;  tnadfl  «  Ronua  provlnoo.  Tbs  Anhim  de- 
kuited  b]r  Hvmmiiu,  CorinOi  taken,  uid  tb«  Roman 
prorioce  of  Arbnia  fonned  (but  vU.  p.  000  of  Ta- 
bles). Contlaoed  ancceai  of  Viriathua  in  Lnritanla. 
Coailua  Hetnloa,  tbo  bbtorian,  flonrUfaed. 
C.  Fannloa,  tho  hlatoriao,  MrvM  wlOi  Sdplo  gt  C«r- 

US  CkM.  Q.  PaUu*  Hudmu  J^HIwit^ 
L.  Boatfliw  Ibmchnu. 
Hie  conavl  Fabhu  commanda  in  Spaki  afafavt  Vhia- 
thu»,  md  carriaa  on  Iba  wtx  tocoeaaAiIly. 
IM  G*w.  Ser.  aoliifehu  GaUn. 
L.  Aoraliw  Cottar 
Fabina  cflntfamoa  In  Spain  a*  jii  ncmwnl 
143  Cm.  Ap.  CludlM  Pnkhor. 

Q.  CacOtiu  Ketolhu  KHsdoBdrai. 
Onmnencennatof  dttHnauBHu  war.  lite  muni 
KeMbu  mmwiiMla  in  Kttnt  Spain,  to  cmt;  ob 
At  mr  ipiiMt  the  Hunnttege.  Hw  pnMor  Q. 
Pompeloi  oootlBQM  Id  FurOier  8p^  to  ctrrj  an 

tdlna  proaeeatea  the  war  with  aucoeaa,  bnt  Pom- 
pdw  la  debated  by  Tbitthnii  Aiiotberpreteodar 
in  Hneedimls  defeated  end  iUn. 
MB  CbM  L.  CcdUm  lIM»nna  Calraa. 

Q.  Febfau  HuinMa  Senilie&na. 
OaiM  P.  Conellni  Selpla  Aftknw  (AnOfauna). 

L.  Mnmndna  Acbalcu. 
Q.  Hclellne  contlimei  In  Nearer  Spain  aa  proconnL 
Tbe  cooful  SerrUIaani,  In  Foitber  Spain,  earriea 
on  war  afalaat  Vlrielliaa.  Tbe  dtteow  at  tbo  cen- 
na  are  338,449: 
IL  AntonlBa,  fiia  orator,  bora. 
Fnalna,  die  Uatorlan,  Hrrea  ta  Sptiib 
II  Cm  Cb.  Berffllae  Capla 
Q.  PompdiUu 
Fabhu  SerrlOanai  raailna  aa  pwcewl  la  Faittier 
Spain:  !■  defeated  by  Vlriathoi^  and  ndM  a  pMos 
with bim,  whk^  U ratifled  bj Aa aeulak  nacoB- 
aul  Pompelu  luceeed*  MeteUiu  In  Kaanr  ^Mb : 
Ua  iiiiaiii iiiaiiriil  cantpal^i 
140  GaM.  C.  Lttlioa  SaplaDa. 

Q.  Serrilitu  Capio. 
Crngto  anoceeda  Fabiua  in  Further  Spain,  rcnewa  Oe 
war  with  Viiialha^  aad  traacheroaaJy  catuea  hU 
aaaaarioaUon.  PompdaaeaalfmwBa^oooBndln 
Ncarerl^aini  la  delbated dn  Jtanatitloea, and 

nukea  apeaoB  wia  then,  bat  aftanraid  danlea  Hat 

be  did  80. 
CraMoa,  tbe  orator,  bom. 

Atdui,  mt  30,  and  Pacuvhu,  at  SO,  both  exhibit  la 
Ada  year. 
ItV  Cbta.  Cn.  Calpnrnlni  Plio. 
IL  PopUUni  Lanaa. 
Ci^remabuBaproeoBnlbiFwfliaTepaliL  TIm 
eonaul  FopOUna  aMoaeda  PcnpahiB  Ib  Xcarar 
^Min. 

IS  Cam.  P.  ComeQaa  Belpki  Kailea  Sanpla 
D.  Jnniui  Bnitna  (Callaicui). 
tht  cooiul  Brntoa  tacceeda  Cvplo  In  Fnrtiier  Spain : 
be  enbduet  Lnaitanl^  PoptlUiia  retnaina  aa  contsl 
hk  Nearer  Spaki,  and  la  defeated  bj  Aa  KoaiaatlnM. 
Cm.  M.  JEuttMa  Lepldoa  Pordna. 

a  Hoidlliia  MaDdana.  AUkaui. 
kirtw  raaabialB  Pnriliar  Bpaln  m  pRieo&aa),  aad 
caBpleteelfaaMl4a|BtloDort.nBUank  Ibeeoa- 
«d  MMcInua  vacraeda  Fopmiua  In  Keanr  Spate  i 


ILC. 

he  U  defeated  br  dw  Xamniteih  Hd  Bihit 
peace  with  thcni,  wUdi  die  leBManbNa  to  Mi^ 
136  Cat*.  L.  Fnrlua  Phlhia. 

Sex.  iUUoa  Serranoa. 
Com.  Ap  Clandiaa  Palcber. 

Q.  FDldna  NobDior. 
Bmtoa  raoMlaa  in  PurUia  Spate  aa  pniuaial  wi 
ittbdnea  tbeGallvd.  Tbnpnaon«dbplte«» 
<NidaaecaBdad  Kmbniala  Xeamap^ii^. 
•d  br  tba  VaeoaL  Tba  etttiMi  at  tta  ewwua 
3S31983L 

in  Ow*.  Ser.  FidtioB  Flaena, 
Q-  Calpumtau  Pbo. 
Hie  conanl  Piao  agccaeda  Ixpidna  ta  Xgam^ 
but  cairiea  on  tbe  war  without  metm.  Tkw 
•ml  Flaocoa  defeata  (be  Vardal  ka  TOjHctm. 

134  Cban  P.ComdbuSc^AfilMBMiWliBnilL 
C.  FoMna  Flaecaft 

la  elacted  ccnaal  to  end  fte  MMMthi  i 
Be  lacettea  Kearei'  BftM  ai  hit  pro^e^  mi»  \ 
rtea  oa  the  war  Willi  flfor.  Scrrile  wtrisEk-T 
the  coofol  FnlTioB  aent  againrt  tbe  ritm. 
Semproniu  AaelHo^  tbe  biatotlan,  aemdatKnca 
133  Cot*.  P.  Httchia  Scsrola. 

h.  Calparahu  Piw  FmgL 
Mamaatla  taken  bjrSd^  aad  deatrojad.  ni<n^ 
Plao  defeats  the  atarea  in  Sidly.  TSv  Gr«ri» 
-  -f  tFiT  irlrtii.  hii  iTiVlfllTit  T-f  — *- 

135  Com.  r.  PoidBaa  X-anan 
P.  RnpUtaa. 

End  of  tbe  Serrlle  war  hi  Skllj.  SdOfi  sliii 
umph  of  Sdpia 
131  Oaw.  P.  Lldnlna  Ctmu  Hadnoi. 
L.  Valerina  Flacena. 
Cent.  a.  CakcUio*  Uetslloa  MacadBwirai. 
Q.  Poapeiiia  Baflu. 
Goaaal  CrMave  canto!  OB  wv  «U  iiMa 
biAik.  Tie  a&inaraidlrialdedbrB^bK 
tepneonauL  CFaplilm  OAo.Mmt^*' 

Beipio  IMonaa  aa4  «ha  mMumej.  W  «  , 
aon^lebclMate  dw  firatdma.  ThatUaMM 

317333. 

13U  Com.  C.  Claudloi  Pnldtar  Loriataa. 
U.  Perperna. 
Aitetoainu  defeata  aad  alaya  Craaan.  Bebta* 
ad  aad  taken  priwaer     dM  aoaad  Para* 
UB  Gmh  C  Semproalna  TadUatm. 
V.AqBimna. 
Hie  consul  AquHUnaaaeeeedaPerptna  la  ^ 
ittiailcna  put  to  death.  TbecenaalScBiFni^* 
riea  on  war  agalnat  tbe  hpjdH.  JtaAdf^ 
AMcaBua,  at  die  age  trfSl 
196  Cmb.  Cn.  OctaTina. 

T.  Aanloa  Laacoi  Rnfna. 
187  Oaaa.  L.  CaMlaa  Longkina  Rarflk 

L.  ComeHaa  Qaaa. 
19>  Cbaa.  H.  JSafflaa  LepMoa. 
L.  AnreBua  Oreetea. 
Tbe  conatil  Anrelhia  piUa  dowa  a  rBbaffioa  Ba** 

C.  Oracchni  soeato  SardWa  aa qoa*»r- 
nlu  Peanna,  trlbme  of  ibe  yUba,  caake  • 
deringr  all  alien*  to  quit  Borne.  ThaLa*** 
raa  celebrated  for  tbe  foortk  doM. 
135  Com.  M.  Plaudna  HypiMi. 
H.  FbMui  Fbeeaa. 
Oaua.  Ca.  BarrlRw  Caph. 

It.  CMinB  L-a|iBli  Harfla. 
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laS  Tta«  coumI  tlcvcsi  nbdnn  Ibn  SiIIiitU  In  Tma- 
■Ipbw  GmiI.  L.  OpfaDlnt,  die  prator,  dMtrojn  Fre* 
wUch  hkd  NToltod.  AnwUu  rwMlBt  )b 
SuxUulB  with  Graccfaiu.  Thm  olUsMW  urn  SMlTSS. 
lLt!l  OMa.  C  Cawtu  LoBglnw. 

C.  Sesdai  CalriaiM. 
W«r  hi  TnuMlphie  Giml  contlnned.    Tha  ronnil 
CahrlinN  dtfati  tba  AQoteogH  and  AmmL  C. 
Orscclnu  ntnnu  to  Homa  Ihm  Sar^nlL 
1£3  Om*.  a  CMUn  Metelhia  (Balearic  B*). 
T.  QidBetliu  TlanilBlBw. 
C.  Gncdta^  tiGnuM  of  the  pletM,  bring*  fiinrardUg 
Leges  SempronlK    A  eolooy  aeat  to  CarUuge. 
Sexthu  Ctlrfaiw  remaini  In  Tr«nM)plM  Gaol  aa 
proconniL  Tb»  OOMfll  Ibtdfaia  labdliea  ttie  Ba- 
IcariaD  iflamlft 
L.  Coellaa  Antlpalnr,  the  Uatoriaa,  SoniMwd  tn  the 
ttiae  (tf  C.  Oiae^tu. 
139  Coat.  Cd.  Dondda  Ahanobattw. 
C.  Vknltu  Btnbo. 
C-OracduutribniieofflieplelMaeecandtliiia  Cem- 
pletkm  of  tba  conqneat  of  Ute  SallaTil  In  Tranaal- 
pine  aan],  and  firaadaUoa  of  Aqua  Sexte  the 
proconanl  Soxdu*  Cnlvlava. 
lltl  Com.  h.  Opimlua. 

Q.  Fabhu  Ha:diima  (Allobroglciu). 
Death  of  C.  Onechna.  The  procoDanl  DonUhu  do- 
ftiata  tha  AllobrogBa-  Tba  coaailFkUna  SkawlM 
dafeata  tba  AQobrogea  and  Arrant  who  rabndt  to 
fim  Romana- 
IV>  CfawK  p.  Uanfflna. 

C  Paptrloa  Cirbo. 
Cm**.  L.  Calpnnihia  Piso  Fra^ 

Q.  CBCilHot  MeteUva  Baloarfent. 
119  Owa.  L.  CaKillna  Bletelltts  (Dafanatiaoa). 
L.  Awelhia  Cotta. 
C.  Ibiliia  tiibvne  of  the  pMa. 
Tlw  ontet  L.  Craama  (M.  91}  accuaaa  Cnbo. 
lis  Oat.  BL  Pordna  Catah  JfUU 
Q.  Uardna  Bax. 
Tba  ccnaBI  Hantna  eoa^Bata  Ow  Stesfd, «  OaUo  na- 
tloB,  Aealo^finadadatKaibolfartlaa.  Deadi 
ofHldpaa. 

117  Co**-  P.  CBdlioa  Metalhia  DiadanatDi. 
Q.  Haciaa  SoBTOla. 
nMoomlHalBlIaBaiAdMBfliaDalBadasih  Ambaa- 
Bad<n  an  mat  to  Nnmldla,  who  rsatora  Adhflrbal. 
LIS  Cbaa.  C.  UdalM  OoIb. 

Q.  FaUna  Uaxlnna  Ebomia 
HfAtrfVaiTO. 
115  Cow.  H.  Anfflna  Scanrna. 

H.  CBoflhiB  Uet^na. 
Cmaa:  L.  Cacfllaa  Hetellaa  Dahnatieu. 

Cn.  Domitlaa  Abeoobailnu. 
Tba  oWaena  at  dw  eenaiu  an  SM^SK 
114  Com.  H  Adlhia  Batbna. 
C  FvnhuQtfo, 
Tba  coiual  Gate  defeatad  by  tha  ScoWBad  tai  Ibraoe. 
Bfarlh  of  the  orator  HortearinK 
113  Oan.  C.  CmtAUa*  KBteDna  Caprailw. 
Cn.  Paptrlna  Carbo. 
Commencement  of  the  war  agalnat  Qio  Cfanbri  and 
TestooL  Tbey  defeat  Oie  conaul  Carbo  near  Mo- 
rda,  lint,  Inatead  of  pesetrattag  Into  Italy,  craaa  Into 
GanL  IboconnilMetdlaaearriea  Mttbawaraoc- 
flaaiAiqr  aialnit  Oa  Tbraebnn 
lit  Cm.  K.  LlThu  DnaoiL 

L.  CabmnAu  nao  CMMNifaa. 
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113  Jngnrdia  fcnia  AdherbaL  Ito  conaul  Dniaw  oon- 

manda  in  llirace.  and  defeats  the  Sconflad. 
Ill  Oiaa:  P.  Comelina  Sdplo  Nadca.  Dkd. 
L.  Calpnmina  Beitia. 
JuovsnnKB  Wa».  Fkat  year.  The  connil  Calpor 
nhia  Beatla  la  bribed  by  JugorAa,  and  granta  Mm 
peace. 

UO  Cm.  M.  Unnefau  Rufoa. 

Bp.  Puauiiiilwi  Albfamai 
Second  year  of  the  JngnrtUne  war.  Jngnrdia  cooea 
to  Eome,  bvt  qoUi  It  again  aecretlj,  In  eanaaqaenee 
ofdiB  murder  of  Haadra.  The  conaul  AlUima  com- 
manda  In  AMca.  but  retnma  to  Roma  to  bold  tlw 
comltia,  leaving  hia  brotber  Anlna  In  ibe  command- 
The  cooaol  Minnctoa  lights  agalnat  the  nraefaMi 
109  Con.  Q.  GBcIUnaUotaDBa  (Kamidicna}. 
H.  JnrtM  SOmoa. 
CbRM  lf..AinUnaacasnii.  JMioattdL 

KLMnaDnuM.  DM. 
fTbbd  jaarof  tta  JagwtUnswar.  Anlna  la  defeatea 
fai  Jannaiy  by  Jngnrdia,  and  condndea  *  paaca, 
wfalcta  the  aenalB  refluea  to  latUy.  oonanl 
HeteUnc  aent  into  AfHea,  and  canfea  on  0w  war 
with  saeeeaa.  "nie  conaul  SUanna  la  defeated  by 
the  CImbrL  The  proconanl  Mhmdni  debab  du 
Tbradana. 
Birth  of  T.  Pomponlna  Anlcoa. 
108  Otm.  Bar.  Sntptdaa  Oalba. 

L.  HortOMhia.  CbnteuMt 
JL  AnraSna  Seanraa. 
Oniaa.  Q.  nd)tnt  Hanfanu  ADDbngkui 

a  t4dnhia  Gota. 
Fourdi  year  of  dte  JngnrSibta  war.  UetellnB  cob- 
tlnnea  In  the  coaaBoand  aa  proconaul,  and  de&nta 
JngnrAa. 

Vn.  Cbaa.  L.  Caadna  Longjnaa.  Sate. 
C.  Marina. 

FIftbyaarof  AeingnrAtnawar.  Ae  oonanl  Uaitna 
<nceeada  MbIbIIim  bi  As  comnawL  Tba  coniol 
CmaiaB  da&ated  «od  ilafai  by  tbe  dmbri  mtd  Ifaeir 
alHM. 

106  Cm*.  C.  AtOina  SerranTia. 

Q.  SerriUua  Cnpio. 
Ettxth  and  laat  year  of  die  JngitTttitne  war.  Uarina 
contfaiae*  In  die  command  aaproeonanL  Jvgaitha 
la  eaptamd.  BMi  at  On.  FoiBvelna  on  Oa  SOth 
ofSaptanber. 
BInb  of  Clean  at  Aiptanm  oB  dm  3d  of  January. 
m  Cm.  P.BndBnaKntaL 

Cn.  KalBna  Hastanna, 
The  Clmbri  defeat  Q.  Senrffina  Cwpto,  proogomi 
and  Cn.  HkDIna,  eonanl. 
IM  Cba*.  C.  Harttti  D. 

C.  FlaTlna  Fimbria. 
Triumph  of  Marina.  Prapamtona  agalnat  the  Ciaa- 
btt,  who  march  Into  S|Mln.  The  hex  Dondtia  vi 
die  tribnne  Cn.  Denddna  AbenObaibna  giro*  to  tha 
pe^da  tba  ri^t  of  electing  the  prieata. 
108  Cm*,  a  Marina  01. 

L.  AnroHui  Orottoa.  DfaA 
Condnned  preparatlaiu  agdut  tbe  CifObrL 
The>Ter(M  of  AtUua  ■"'MH!** 
Death  of  Loeiliiia. 
103  Cbs$.  t.  Marina  17. 

Q.  LntaUoa  Catolna. 
CtaiaiL  Q.  CBolllna  Ualellni  MnrnUlcni. 

C.  CwUhia  Hetdlu  Capmiua. 
Tita  OiMbrI  nton  finm  Spate  toto  OanI  Mmtm 
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emnpletety  defeftti  the  Tentonl  it  Ui«  bttOe  of 
Aqua  Sextin.  The  codmiI  Catalni  atatloned  In 
Nortbeni  Italy.  A  Mcmid  Mrvile  wir  ube*  ta 
^cflj,  and  WM  ended  by  iba  praeannl  AqaUiia 
In  B.C.  n.  It  WH  badlj  conioelad  bj  L.  Lacal> 
las  and  C  Servlliiu 
101  Gm.  C  Marina  V. 

M*.  Aqulliua. 

Hwius  jnlns  the  procontnl  Catnloi  in  Northern  Italy. 
They  defeat  the  Cfmbri  hi  the  Campl  RaodH,  near 
Verona.  The  coonU  AqnIUaiaeBta|alMttbe  Aivea 
taiSdIy. 
MO  Cbaa.  C.  Utritm  VI. 

L.  Talarina  FtMcaa. 

aadUon  mi  daaOi  at  L.  App«WM  Brtomfanu^  flw 
trlbnoaorthspleba.  HaaMmnt  of  MrtePiw  TSn- 
mldlcn*.  Hrdi  of  C.  MHm  Cmt  M  Am  UCh  of 
Joly. 

SO  Cbaf.  M.  Antatiina. 

A.  Poatntnlaa  Alfataiu. 
Return  ot  Metellua  5uiiiid1oia  to  Rone.  n«  aarrne 
war  t&  Sidly  ended  hy  IT.  AqnllhiB,  flw  proccnant 

96  Com  a  CncDlna  Metelloa  Hepoa. 

T.IHdlM. 

War  wtOi  th«  CelUbertaBi  breaka  oat  DMloi  oom- 
nands  In  Spain.  Q.  Sertortoa  aarraa  BBdar  Um. 

I^x  Cndlia. 

97  Ow.  Cd.  ComeHna  Lenbilaa. 

P.  Lleintua  Craaaiia. 
Cmtf.  L.  Talertna  Flacent. 
H.  Antoniaa. 

DUfau  nmalaalD  ^Mbi  aa  pnoonanl,  and  ft^tt  aso- 
ooMfidly  a^nrt  Ilia  CoMboriaDa. 
M  Ctaaa.  Ok  PonltliH  AhaMbufcu. 
C.  Caadna  LongbuM 

Ptalan«na,Unf  of  Cyrano,  dla^  and  le«fM  hb  Uif- 

dotn  to  the  Romanii 
IS  Com.  It.  Lictelna  Craowia. 

Q.  Modoa  ScbtoUl 
Elifli  of  Loerethia. 
H  CWf.  a  Cadina  Caldaa, 

lita  DflmWoa  AhaBobaits^ 
18  0am.  C  Talsrina  Fhecoa. 

H>  Berennlaa. 
n  ChaK  C.  CSandlM  FaMn 
It  Perpena. 
Genu.  Cn.  Domitiiia  AbanobaitlWL 

L.  Lietailaa  Cratana. 
SaDa,  propnator,  la  aent  to  Aila;  be  mVrea  Arlo- 
iMiMnea  to  the  kingdom  of  Cappadoda,  and  re- 
eelTea  an  cnSaaay  frctn  Hie  Uog  of  tte  Parthtana^ 
die  flrat  pttbUc  tnnaeetlon  hetween  Ramo  and  Par- 
tUa. 

n  Com.  L,  Handna  PhOtppoi. 
Bn.  JoUm  Cnoar. 
H.  Uitna  the  tribnno  of  the  pleba.  Bk  legfaUoq. 
He  aUempta  to  gtre  Um  frantUae  to  flM  ftaUan  al- 
llea,  botla  aMiailnalid  by  Ma  offmmiti. 
Death  of  die  orator  Cnaana. 
W  Cm*.  L.  Jnllna  Cnaar. 

F.  lUidUna  Lnpna.  BbU*. 
TxM  Uammk  ottBocuL  Wab.  na  Las  Jala  of  fta 
cenanl  gtrea  the  fraaehbe  to  all  Ae  Ladna. 
V  Cbia.      PonqwlBa  BMbo. 

L.  Pordui  Cato.  Mafa. 
Ohm*.  P.  Ucfadna  Oaaaaa. 

L.  Jnlina  CMar.'' 
eooceaaea  of  die  Bonma  ta  dw  Hanlt  mr  Aaen- 


him  taken.   The  fnticfalae  granted  to  nil  ttt^  co* 
federaie  towua  of  Italy,  and  the  Latin  flnoncbiiw  m 
the  TlwMpadant.  TbenewcitizcDaenroIlMltytlM 
eanaaa  ia  eight  mw  Mbaa. 
Oeero  aerrea  mdor  Potnpefaa  la  Oe  H ande  w. 
BB  Cbaa.  L.  CoraeSBa  BoIIb  (FUi^ 
Q.  Pompetaa  Rnltaai  ffaia. 
EndoftheHaralewar.  neSanaltea  aloaeercTtar* 
In  anna.   Snila  recelrea  dw  eonumuid  of  the  wm- 
againat  MIthradatea.  TUa  occaabma  the  wara 
of  Harloi  and  Bulla.    Karhta  expcda  SaDn  fraa 
RoB4  and  reeetvea  ftov  the  tribea  tbn  conKaad 
ofdwIBdiradadawar.  8BBannretaeavpeaBo*> 
«MUa0BT,ententbe  d^,  and  ptoscrfbce  K« 
itaa  and  die  leadtaig  mem  ofUa  pu^. 
Cleero  hean  Hdlo  and  Nolo  at  Rone. 
ST  Can.  Co.  Octavfaa.  flbfa. 

L.  Cornelloa  CInna.  Ahdicmud. 
L.  Cornelin*  Hernia.  dUi. 
Sulla  croaaea  orer  to  Greece  to  ecmdaet  ilie  wsr 
agataut  Hdiradatea.  Ha  b  oppoaed  br  AnM»-^ 
the  fsaenl  of  Mtthradalei;  laya  id«ge  to  Atteu 
The  cooaal  daum  aapooaea  the  aide  of  Msjtji. 
Claaa  apd  Marina  enttr  Ront,  and  iiiaaaam  ibto- 
opponoaia.  Tlie  eoaaal  Oeta^n^  Hhm  onkr  K. 
Aatoidna,  and  other  dUhigiiUhed  ate*,  pmt  m 


fliaenna,  die  hIatoHaa  deocribed  tfae*e  t 
BtrthofCatBlhta. 
86  Con.  L.  Coracdlna  Ctnni  n. 
CHartnaTIL  Ditd. 
L.  Talerina  Flaceaa  IL 
OMan  L.  Haidaa  lUHppw. 
M>  Pf  rpeilik 

Denlli  of  Martaa,  at  10.  BaBa  coBtiHaM  Mm  to 
Bgataat  HIdinidalM;  lakeo  AOeaa  on  tta  1a 
Handi:  de&ataArehdaOalnBaoda.  Flaceo^wbo 
la  etectt-d  conanl  tn  Hartna'a  plMe,  reeefvce  Iba 
command  of  div  Mltfamdatic  war,  and  eraaaea  ew 
to  Aaia  I  be  la  mordared  hj  Fhnbrb 
Binfaof  Salluat 
BB  Gaaa.  L.  ConwBaa  Cfaau  m. 
Cn.  Pqirlna  Cariio. 
Sana  bofhM  to  Mat  wMi  AnfaeiaflB  reapettla;  tae 
tema  of  peaea.  Fliabrfa  praaaenlaa  tta  var  ia 
Aiia  wtt  aaeeeaa  agabut  Mldiradatoa. 
64  Cbat.  On.  PifilriBa  Carbo  H. 

L.  Conetttu  CiRna  IV.  SUU. 
Peace  oonclnded  between  Udiradatea  a^  SnSa. 
After  the  coodojlon  of  the  peace,  SnUn  wan  ><a 
agalnat  Fimbria,  wbo  kJBi  bfmaelC 
83  Qm.  L.  Corwdhia  Sdplo  Adadcna. 
L.  V Mtaana  Balfaaa. 
Mia  retvraa  to  Italy  at  the  tim^mifg  of  the  jw. 
CItO  war  between  Un  and  dm  Martaa  pacty.  Cn. 
Patnpoiai  (eC  23)  take*  an  acdve  part  fa  Mta't 
faror.  Q.  Sertoiina  fliea  to  Spata.   Tfce  C«pkal 
homed  on  the  Ah  of  July.  L.  Hnrena,  the  ft*- 
prmtor,  renewa  the  war  ^alnat  WIthraitaKii 
89  Cou.  C.  MartiM.   BItm  himuif. 

Cn.  Pairirioa  Carbo  HL  3W«. 
Diet.  L.  Coiadtaa  Solla  PeHx. 
Uug.  Mf.  L.  Tatetna  Vtaeent 
VktoriaaofSallaandUeianinlB.  CaptanofFk*- 
■eaM^  and  deadi  of  tbe  yoangar  Hailaa,  Am  cobmL 
Snilabandlipnted  maater  of  Italy.  Helaappanfr 
ed  Aetalar  for  an  indefinite  period ;  proacTlbea  hit 
flfponantti  C&  Poaapelna  ia  ant  to  flkOf ^  la  ctf 
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r  J  «»  war  asHliHt  Ibo  kjRiiBt.  Q.  Seitariu  haUa 

out  tn  Spain. 
tlQ  Birth  of  F.  Terentitu  Varro  AIMiau.  tbe  poet 

Birth  of  C.  Lkioiiu  CHlvut,  thn  ontor. 
61  Co»».  U.  Tullliu  D«cula. 

Cn.  Conieliu*  Dulobdla. 
dallacontinuM  dictator.  HUl^^tton.  8acc«wfiil 
camptign  of  Cn.  Pompetjs  is  jlftta;  ntam  to 
Rome,  »nd  trlnmpha. 
CiccTo'i  (hL  SB)  oratlan  IVo  Qabuio. 
Viderlu  Cato.  the  graBmuiaa  tad  poet;  flonlahed. 
90  Com  L.  Comeliu*  EhilU  Follx  IL 
a  CKciUn*  Iktelloi  Phu. 
Bulla  cootinnM  dictator,  but  bold*  the  conniUhip  u 
welL   Siege  ind  captore  of  HjtUene,  in       :  C. 
JbUm  Cbnt  (ct  20)  waa  preaent  at  the  sicfv. 
Olccro^l  (at  ST)  oratloD  Pro  Su.  Soteio  Amtrint. 
79  Com.  P.  Sertlliiii  Vatia  (laanriciu). 
Ap.  Clandlus  Poldier. 
Snlla       down  Ua  dletalonUpb  Ifatdloa,  procon- 

aol,  goea  to  Spain  to  oppoae  Sertorloa. 
Cicero  (Bit  28)  goca  to  Atbena, 
n  Con.  M.  £n^liaa  Lcpldna. 

Q.  LntBtiuB  Catulus. 
DcatbofSulla,Kt60.  neconnilLepiduaattemptato 
reactnd  the  lawi  of  Boll^  bgt  laoppoaedl9UieD^ 
league  Catnlua.  HeldlnacontiiHieadH  waragidBat 
Sertoriw.  P.  SorrlUm  Tatk  la  aeet  h  proooml 
■gainst  the  plratea  on  the  aoaihnra  ooaMa  of  Arfn 
Wnor. 

Cfe«n  (at  29)  bear*  If  olo  at  Bhodn. 
Balhiat'a  biatory  began  from  thia  ynar. 
CbM.  D.  Jnnlua  Bra  to*. 

Mam.  £miliaa  Lepidua  LlTianoik 
Leptdua  takea  up  anna,  la  defeated  by  Catnlna  at  Qm 
Mnlflan  bridge,  and  retiree  to  Saidlniai  wbero  he 
dlea  In  Oe  conne  of  the  Tear.  SeitDrfau  la  Jotaed 
by  M.  Ferperaa,  the  legate  of  Lepidua.  Cn.  Pom* 
peine  la  eaaodated  with  Metellma  in  the  coamand 
rgabtat  Sertorloa, 
Oeero  <nt  30)  retnma  to  Rome. 
76  OwK  Cn.  Octarlua. 

L.  Sciiboaloa  Cnrlo. 
Uetenna  and  Poo^pehw  canr  on  tfw  war  afriMt  8er- 

torltia  unaucceaafiiQjr. 
Oeera  <vt  31)  engaged  la  plendhig  caaaaa. 
Birth  of  Aaiidaf  PoUo. 
7S  Om.  h.  Octaria^ 

C.  AnreHna  CoUa. 
War  with  Sertorina  continued.  The  proconaol  P. 
Scrvfllua  Vatia.  wbo  waa  tent  egaiuat  the  [rfratea 
In  B.C.  78,  anbduee  the  laanriana,  and  recdrea  the 
■amame  of  Itauricna.  The  proconeal  C.  Scrlbo. 
idns  Curio  eommaodi  la  Hacedoola.  fnbdaes  the 
Dardanl,  and  penetratea  aa  far  aa  Ihe  Dianhai 
Cicero  (et  33)  qnnator  la  Sidly. 
H  CMb,  L.  Lldnlna  LnenQaa. 
H.  AnrelhN  Cotla. 
War  wirb  Sertorina  contlDacd.  Renewal  oflbe  war 
with  MidiradMtei :  Lucallua  appointed  to  the  c< 
mand ;  be  carrlea  on  the  war  with  toceeaa,  and 
rcUevea  Cjilena,  which  waa  tarfagad  by  Ultbra. 
datea. 

Cicero  (cL  33)  retuma  from  Sicily  to  RoOMk 
O  CW  H.  Tcrentiua  Varro  LncaDua. 
C  Coaalna  Varna. 
Wkr  with  Sertariua  eonttoned.  Uiduradata  ia  ds- 
>«MtiyLttcuIlnaneBrC7<ic«  ConacreaiDcnt 


of  the  ««r  In  Italy  agnlnat  the  ^adlMor*  mnMnd 
ed  by  ^tartacaa.  The  coainl  H.  Lacultua  aucceedf 
Cnrlo  In  Macedonia,  and  aabdaaa  Itao  Beail  In  dda 
_  or  Oie  following  year. 
73  Ou.  L.  OelUna  PopUoola. 

Cn.  Comeliaa  Lentnlua  Clodlanna. 
Murder  of  fiertorint ;  defeat  and  death  of  Porpemai 
end  of  tba  war    Spala.  Laeallaa  Itallowa  UUhm- 
datea  Into  Fuataa.  Hm  two  sonanla  an  deCwled 
by  Spa^taoaa* 
71  Cm.  P.  Coradlaa  Lentntai  Sara. 
Ca.  Anftdfau  Oreatea. 
War  with  Mlduadataa  coolfaitiad.  Utbradatea  flfca 
into  Armenia  to  bla  aon4n-Iaw  Tlgranea.  Sparta 
cua  defeated  end  alala  by  H.  Licloln*  Crasaua,  pne. 
tor.  Pomprina,  oa  hla  retnra  from  Spain,  ialla  la 
with  and  doattoys  eone  tX  Iba  ftagUvaa. 
70  Cot.  Cm.  Powpdia  Magnaa. 
Lldalaa  Craaaua  Direa. 
Cnuf.  L.  GaOlM  PopHso^ 

Cn.  Cotnafiaa  LeBtolaa  Oodlanaa. 
War  with  IiUthradatea  condnoed,  bat  no  active  oper- 
atiima  thia  year.  Lnenllua  ia  eagived  In  regnlattog 
the  a&lra  of  Aala  Wnor :  Mltttradatea  remalna  in 
Armenia.  Foaipelna  reatorea  to  the  tribnaea  the 
power  of  which  tbay  bad  been  depiited  by  SnUa, 
The  Lex  AoreUa  eoacta  that  tba  Jadloea  are  to  be 
taken  firou  the  aaMlonb  oqailaa,  nl  tilbBDi  wrari^ 
laatead  of  from  Ihe  eeaalara  emdarivdy,  aa  Snlla 
hndorUned. 
Clooro  (wt  37)  hnpeeehea  Verrea  \  he  deliTma  ibe 
oratioai  I*  d,  CMUitaa  DMtMOo  nd  JaUe  t  *n 
Vtrrm. 
Birth  of  VirgO. 
€9  Cou.  Q.  Hortenalas. 

Q.  CsdDna  MetaUaa  (Credcna). 
War  wift  Hifliradatea  contiMwd.  LoenUna  invade* 
Armada,  deleela  llgranei^  and  tahee  TlgruweortK 
TbeCapttoldedkatsdby  aCatabta. 
Cacero  (Bt  38)  earala  adOa.  Oa  antioM  Aw  Jl 
Tonulo  and  Pro  A.  Cmebu. 
68  Cm*.  L.  Cnciliua  Hetdhu.  DU. 
O.  Uardua  Rex. 
War  with  Mithradate*  eontbmed.  LncuUua  dofeatt 
Hgraaea  and  Mithradato*  on  tita  Araaoiaa,  and  lay* 
■lege  to  Klalbia.  Q.  MetaUaa,  proeonsn^  cooduela 
the  war  la  Crate. 
87  Opml  C  dlpafatOB  PIMl 
M*.  Adltaa  Glabrlo. 
W«xwUbMlthrad«taacQiitlaned.  Mutiny  in  the  araqr 
of  LncaDua.  He  maidm  boA  la  PoBta^  whitber 
Mlthndatea  bad  preceded  blm,  and  had  defeated  C. 
Trlariof.  the  lepite  of  LucnHus.  The  war  agalnat 
Ihe  piratea  ia  committed  to  Cn.  Pompeina  by  the 
Lex  GaUnia.  MeteQna  conchides  tiu  war  In  Crete 
either  in  lUa  or  tbo  fb&owiag  year.  L.  Roodna 
OUw.  triban*  of  Om  pUm,  canted  a  law  that  the 
eqdtef  akoaU  ban  aepanrta  aaali  la  the  lhealr& 
H.  Tarandna  Vairo  aama  vadar  Poaipflbia  la  the 
war  apiait  Iba  ptowte^ 
66  Qm.  U:  £mtUui  L*|ddna. 
.  L.  VolcaUus  T-jUn*. 
War  with  Mitbradalea  coatoaed.  The  eondnet  of  H 
ia  ccmailtted  to  Cn.  Pompeina  by  Ibe  Lex  Uaollla. 
He  bad  abee^  broa^  Um  war  agalnat  ll>e  plratet 
toaelooa.  Be hrtadae Anaoala, and aaafcae peaeo 
wtt  Tlgnaea.  Mllbnditaa  reHraa  iato  Bm  Cte 
— Soapom* 
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UB  a  -wo  (nt.  41),  pnBtor,  AeUnH  the  onttou  P» 

L.  IUbUm  Tortpithu. 
Caift.  Q.  LnuHiu  Catalna.  AMkated. 

U.  Udaiu  Cruaiu  Dint.  AWeaUd. 
War  with  JfidmdatM  oontinUML  Pompahu  pannei 
UitbradatO)  aod  fl|fate  apihiTt  tbo  AltMului  asd 
Iberiana.   Catffiaa'i  flnt  coaaplncj.  Cmw  (nt 
3^  to  Gtinila  atdilo. 
Blith  of  Q.  Hbndiia  nweuBi 
M  Ctai.  L.  JhUu  Cmw. 

C.  Marahw  Flgqlna. 
Cteaa.  L.  Aurtf  aa  Cotta. 

Ptnspahii  ntna  fron  tka  poTNU  of  Mtehrxlatea. 
He  tatHm  Sjria  «  BoaoMi  proriBMb  and  wtntm 
there. 

Cicero's  (wt  13)  ontion  In  OmMa, 
O  CW  M.  Tnlliaa  Cteero. 
CAatoabm. 

DoaaeflOknaalML  FMspefaia  MbAHM  Fbaalda 
and  Fabatbie,  ud  takM  Jenaaka  altar  a  dage  of 
Oraauoaaia.  CatObtfaaeeoBdooDa^nerdeltet- 
ed  and  cntabod     Ctero.  Kith  of  Angnataa. 

Cicero  (nt.  44)  d^vered  moj  ontloiu  In  hb  caaanl- 
ahJp.  Tbnoe  which  are  extant  were  delivered  in 
the  follnwfag  (x4er:  <1.)  Dt  Left  Agmrfa;  (3.} 
Pn  a  Baiirto}  (3.)  I*  OaNUMai;  <4.)  tiu- 
rvM. 

n  Oml  D.  Joataa  BQanUL 
1j>  XfldnlBa  llnrajiik 
Defeat  aad  death  of  CadUne.  Pompdoa  idaraa  to 
Italj.  Caaar  (at  3B)  fa  pnrtor;  Cato  la  Brlbme 
of  the  peopla^ 
Cicero'a  («t  45)  oratlM  JVo  p.  AiUa. 
n  Omi.  U.  Popfni  plM>  CatpnrnUini*. 
M.  Valertoa  Heaaala  Hlger. 
Trinmph  of  Pompehia  on  the  28th  and  3Mi  of  Sep< 
lonber.  Trial  and  acqolttal  of  P.  Clodioi.  Caaar 
(at  30),  pn^nrtor,  oU^na  dia  pwlaee  of  Fiv> 
dwrSpahb 
Cleero'i  (at  44)  oraflon  Pro  .irdUa. 
(0  Cban  L.AfraidlH. 

a  CaeOliu  HeteOna  (Mar. 
Caaar'a  Tlctoriea  In  Spda.  H«  retanu  to  Rome. 
HU  coalition  wIOi  Pomprioa  tad  Craaaua,  oaoaDr 
caHed  the  Flrrt  THmnvtraM. 
N  Chaii  C.  JiillM0aaar(aL41^ 
M,  Calpiinihu  Blbulwi 
Thib  agmtaa  tar  (tf  Gaaar.  Iba  acta  of  Pompeina 
InlAtallfled.  Gaaar meiTaa flu prorhieea of 
Ctaalplna  and  Traiualplne  Oanl  and  HIjrrlciuB  for 
flrereara. 
Cieao'a  (at  48)  oratloii  Aw  L.  Flatto, 
Btrth  oTT.  Livina,  tba  UMorian. 
S3  Cm,  L.  Calpnmhu  Flao  Caaonfanu. 
A.aaUBhia. 

Caaar'a  (at  43)  lint  canopal^  tm  Oanl ;  he  defeata 
die  UelvetU  and  Aiiavlatoa.  P.  Clodlua  la  trfbase 
ofthepUba. 
Caeam  (at  49)  la  baalabed. 
R  Cmi.  p.  ConeSaa  Lentohu  Sploflier. 
CL  CaetUiia  MeteUna  Nepoa. 
Caaar'a  (at  43)  second  canipatgn  la  Oaa'    Be  do- 
leati  tbo  Betga.  Hm  aaperlntendcnee  Jf  the  an- 
■wa  conunlctcd  to  Pompehia,  with  ezlraardinnrf 


Ptolenuaaa  Aojetea  i 


mauMti* 


powera,  for  tit  jem. 
to  RoBia. 

Cieero  (at  SO)  recalled  from  banUimnt. 
H  Cott.  Cm.  CorneBUM  IcnUdaa  MaiedUana. 
LtHareioa  PhDIppiN. 
Caaar'a  (at  44)  third  eampaign  la  CaoL    He  •on. 
qoer*  the  Veneti  in  the  nordiwest  of  Ganl.  Cuat 
met  Pompeliu  and  Crasans  at  Lnea  In  ApriL  mi 
made  arraDgcmcnta  for  the  confianaaee  at  Art 
power.  dodioB  ia  cumle  adOo. 
(acero'a  (at  51)  ortUona,  (1.)  Pro  Satio  ;  ca.)  Im  f*- 
tinimm i  (3.)  AlTanupfoM JZoyowu;  («-> 
afaetta  ChuMlarfhwi      Aw  JT.  Gctta 
Pro  L.  Cmutta  WSe. 
55  Qm.  Ca.  Pompdna  Hagniu  IL 
IL  LUnbia  Craaaaa  n 
Oniaa.  U.  ValeHa*  Bfeasala  Kger. 

P.  SerrOhia  Vatia  lianrlcos. 
Caaar'a  (at  45)  fonrUi  campaign  In  Gaol.  He  u  w 
ea  the  Rhine ;  he  ioTades  Britain.  ArilEiMiirr!  ef 
the  proTfaiGes  to  Uie  trtnm<Fira  bj  the  Lex 
Ida.  Caaar  nedrea  Iba  Ganla  and  IDyricMJ  fcr 
flre  jreara  more  i  Pompefna  th«  Spalai^  aiid  Om- 
an Sjtla.  Ploleaaana  Aaletaa  reetpretl  to  Emi 
bfA.  OaUafaa. 
Cicero  (at  tS)  eomposea  hli  A  Orator*. 

/nPfftnua. 
Ylrgd  (at  IS)  aaamnea  Oe  toga  rtriUa. 
M  Ciw*.  L.  Domlttaa  Ahenobarbna^ 
Ap.  Claodlna  Pnlchtf. 
Caaar'a  (at  48)  atafli  camptip  In  Gsdi 
axpeditloii  lato  ftUita  s  war  aritt  Aiwldartx  la  ila 
wlntar.  Craaana  marchea  agalaat  dio  PailhlaM 
Cicero  (at  53)  compoaoa  fall  Dt  Rep»hUcm.  ICaca» 
tiona  Pn  U.  Semtro,  Pn  RamOa,  Aa  C  MMit 
Pothamo. 
S3  GMt.  Ca.  Domldua  CalTtnaa. 
U.  Valerina  Veaaala. 
Caaar'a  (at  47)  aeTCoflt eampaign taGasL  Beagn 
eroaaas  the  RUna.  Defeat  and  doaft  of  Cranai 
bj  lha  PartUaaa. 
CIcaro  (at  54)  cteeted  aagar. 
S8  Cbaa:  Cn.Ponipaiaa  Hapaa  nt  Mi  aa— tjfcr  all 
jbatjNrt^tbrMr. 
Xe  f all  Attft.  a  Cadllaa  Heldlaa  Plaa  fltipia. 
Caaar'a  (at  49)  dghdi  oampalga  in  OaaL  Inramc- 
tloa  fai  Ganl ;  Caaar  takea  Aleala  and  Verci^cla- 
Fix.  Death  of  Clodlna  to  Janaarj :  rktaatSaw: 
Pompdns  aole  conaoL 
Ocaro'a  (at  SS)  oratloa  Pn  JWOmm.  Qa  ■ 

UaDtZtfOwL 
Death  of  Laentlaa. 
n  Cba* .  Bar.  Sm^itehit  ftaftu. 

K.  daxdhia  HarodhUL 
Cnanfa  (at  49)  aiafli  campalp  la  OaoL 
Hon  of  tba  eoBBtrj.  T1»  eooaal  MaroaDai 
pooea  meararea  agidnst  Caaar. 
Cieero  (at  56)  goei  ai  proconail  to  CDIcfa 
SO  CiM-  L.  jEmOioa  Panltu. 

C.  Clandloa  MarceSos. 
Cfua.  Ap.  Claudina  Fnlcher. 

L.  Catpanlaa  Pbo  Caaoaimu. 
Caaar  <at  SO)  apaoda  die  year  la  raidplae  QaA 

KeAauiaa  of  Pompehia  agaiaat  Caair. 
rioero  (at  57)  leavea  Cmda,  and  rea^wa 

am  at  the  end  of  die  year. 
Death  of  Uorteni'na. 
BaHuat  ia  expelled  die  aeaaia. 
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49  Oh*  C.  Claodiu*  KaXMUoa. 

L.  Cornelhu  Lcotntni  Cm. 

CommeneemMit  of  the  drD  w«r  betw«a  Cnnr  (st 

SI)  and  FoiDpefuJi  Cnnr  mMTchiMi  into  Italr,  and 
pnnae*  Pampeiiu  to  BnmdUam.  FompelnilMTM 
Italy  ID  March,  and  croMei  OTer  to  tiraaee.  C«Mr 
god  to  Borne,  and  then  proceoda  to  Spain,  where 
be  Gonqnen  Afranhu  and  FetreiiUi  Ae  legati  of 
Fompeiiu.  He  retnina  to  Rom^  U  appointed  dic> 
tator  for  the  clectiOB  of  dta  oiMiaalii  ntlgiw  the  of* 
flee  at  the  end  of  11  iajM,  nd  Aen  goea  to  Bma> 
dMna,  In  order  to  croM  over  Into  Oram 

Cicero  (nt.  86)  onnea  to  Bamn,  but  arowM  ow  to 
Greece  ia  the  month  of  Jinw; 
18  Cou.  C.  Jnlltu  Cnaar  11. 

P.  Serriliua  Votia  UaarieoiL 

Cmmt  (nt  52)  landa  In  Oneace,  dehata  Pompelna  at 
die  battle  of  Pfaaraalia  In  the  mtatib  of  Angiut. 
Harder  of  Pompeiua-  (nt  56)  belbra  Alezutdiea. 
Cntar  cornea  to  Egypt:  jUexmdrbw  W. 

Cicero  (Bt  59)  retarsa  to  Italy  efter  the  battle  of 
Fliaraalbi,  end  aiThee  tt  BnmdUan. 
T  DtA  C.  MhuCMM-IL 

Uag-       If-  AntOntiH. 

CSoaa.     Fufina  Caleaoa. 
P.  Vatiniiu. 

CsMar  (Bt  SS)  dictator  tbe  wtiole  year,  lite  consnli 
Calenni  and  VaUniu  were  only  appointed  at  the 
cod  of  die  yew.  CMareondndeatheAlenBdriDe 
war,  marchea  Into  Foatw,  and  oonqoen  pjun^ 
oat;  airiraa  In  italy  1b  Sqplamber.  B*  atoiwi 
over  to  Africa  before  the  end  of  the  year,  to  carry 
on  war  agalnat  the  Pompdana. 

Cicero  (St.  GO)  meeta  Caaar  at  BnadUai^  I*  par- 
doned by  him,  and  retnma  to  Sobm 
M  Cm.  C.  Jnlhia  Caaaar  lU. 

U,  jEmDin*  Lepidoa, 

raiaar  (ait  11]  ilnriiata  llie  niiii|iiilaai  al  lliii  liallla  iif 
Tbivnu  in  April  Deab  of  OatD^  at  48.  Caaar 
feWma  to  Bone  aad  trimpbn  Baftmnallon  irf 
tfae  calendar  liy  Caw. 

Cicero  (at  61)  eoinpeaea  hli  Bntu  aad  Pmt&inf 
OrwuHm.  Wa  wttiaim       Uaralb       Fn  Lt- 

Balluat  pralor,  and  aecnnpaflleB  Caaar  b  the  Afri- 
can war. 
H  Diet.  C.  JoUna  Caaar  m. 

Oaa^  iritikntf  eoUav**-  C,  lallia  Caaar  IT. 
Cbia.  O-FabhuHudiBiia.  ZHO. 
C.  Canbifiu  Beblhui 
C.  Trabonhu. 
Caaar  (at  SS)  de&ati  toe  Pompetana  fai  Spain  at  the 
battle  of  Hnnda  In  March.    Trianph  of  Caaar. 
Be  ia  made  coniul  for  ten  year*,  and  dictator  and 
cenaor  for  Ufe. 
dcero  (nt  62}  ^Torcea  Tercntla;  marrlea  PaUiUa; 
loan  hii  daughter  ToSla;  divoreea  PnUOla.  He 
oompoaea  Ua  Orator,  Aeademiea,  ^  Fin&iu,  HU 
oaSm  Pro  IMalan^ 
«4  ZMrt.  C.  JoHoa  Caaar  nr. 

Mof,  Eq,  M.  JEmDina  Lepldna  IL 
Mag.Eq.  C.  Octarioa. 
ibg.Eq.  Cn.DomitinaCalTb»ii.  2)MiuCn«ri90». 
CIm.  C.  Jnlhu  Ccetar  V.  AanafraM 
H.  Antonina. 
P.  ConwSaa  Dolabdlt 
63 


M  HonnovCmuCatSQeaaeUftorilanlh.  Oo> 
tavlaMU,  OB  Ae  detfh  of  Caaai,  eemei  freoa  ^Mfc 
lotdatoRome.  M.  Antoalna  wlHwlrBtn  (hwi  Rooitg 
andproeeedatoCladpfaieQaduAaeBdefKoTeB^ 

ber,  to  oppoae  D.  Bratoa :  he  ia  decland  a  p&bUe 
enemy  by  the  aenate. 
Cicero  (at.  63>>oainpoaefl  faU  TWaealaiuc  TupiUnnt- 
■M,  D*  ITatura  Dtontm,  Dt  DMnatimu,  Di  Fatt, 
D»  Aiidiia,  Dt  StrntOMt,  Zh  OtorU,  T^tea,X)*(^ 

I^yiteiLOHCaiwilMa}:  PWI^pfaa  IDU  In  As  aaa- 
ate;  Pka^tmi  IV, before  flia  people. 
U  Oaf.  a  Tlhtai  PaBM.  DU. 
A.Hlitlaa.  AM*. 

CJoUa*  Caaar  OctvriMnii.  ^AoaM: 
C.  Carrtoaa. 
aPedlna.  DM. 
P.  VenUdhu. 

Kege  of  Hattna !  deaA  of  the  coimtlaFaBMand  Hu^ 
titia.  M.  Antonina  ia  defeated,  and  fliea  lo  OanL 
Ootnlaina  Booiaa  to  Saaia,  and  la  aleetod  oobboL 
The  murderera  of  Caaar  outlawed.  Snoni  Tu- 
UM  TiaATB  fbnned  by  Oetarlaiww^  Aafcalm  aadL» 
pUnat  tbeytakatlMti^TXMmWlWpMMiMO*. 
iriwwad*.'  fliey  proaeribe  Oieir  enemlaa. 

Qcaro  <at  64)  proacribed  and  pnt  to  death ;  the  i» 
nalning  PkO^pie  oiatlona  deUrend  is  tida  year 

Nrthof  Grid. 

Death  of  Laberina,  tb«  ntbnograpber. 
4S  CSaaa.  L.  HanathH  Planew 
K.  iEmOhia  Lepidua  IL 
CVaM.  L.  Antonina  Ffetsa. 

P.SnlpidwL 

War  fa  Greece,  between  the  trtomrtra  and  the  mpi<i 
Heaa  petty.  BatOe  of  FUIlpid,  and  deatii  of  Caa- 
atna.  Second  batde  of  FhUli:^  and  deadi  of  Br» 
Ma.  Birth  ofnberlna,  altenrard  emperor. 

Horace  (at  S3>  H^tt  at  Aa  battle  of  PhlUppL 
41  Co-.  L.  Antonfaia  netaa. 

P.  BerrOhM  Vatia  laaaricaa  It 

WaritfPuaiU.  naoaBnlL.ABtonliuaBdFkM^ 
dio  wife  of  IL  Antochu,  oppoee  OctarlaBtu  Ab> 
tonloa  ia  beaieged  In  Fenula  toward  die  ead  of  tfae 
year. 

40  Cof.  Co.  Somltlna  Calvlnna  IL  Abdkmud. 
C.  Aaintna  FdUio. 
L.  Comdlu  BalbtuL 
F.  Caaldtau  Craaaoi. 
Capture  of  Penida.  Death  of  Fnlria.  BecoBcttrttoa 
between  Oet»bnnMindH.ABloBlBa,  who  oanolndt 
a  peace  at  Bmadbfam  i  ILAntonitUBHiitoaOeta- 
rla,  the  riitor  of  Ootariamu.  LaUenna  and  the 
Paidilana  hmda  B^rla. 
ComeUna  Nepoa  flooriitaed. 
39  Com.  L.  Uarcloa  Ceiucalnna. 
C.  CalTirioa  SaUnna. 
OetBTlanaa  and  Antootna  bare  an  faitarrlew  with  San 
Fompeina  at  Mlaentun,  and  condnde  a  peaoe  with 
htm.  H.  Antonina  spenda  the  winter  at  Adwna. 
Venddtn%  tbe  legatoa  <tf  Antoidua,  defeata  die  Par- 
ddaiw:  daaft  of  LaUnm.   BMi  of  AHa,  fla 
dan^tar  of  OetaTUaWL 
Horace  (at  96)  la  fatrodaeed  to  Hacanaa  I9  Vbffi 
andTaitea. 
SB  Com.  Ap.  Claodiiu  Fnlcher 
C.  Korbanna  Flaccna. 
War  between  Octavianoa  and  Bex.  Fompdna.  Oet» 
TiaBnanarrieaUTln.  Ventidlni  ^ato  defbata  dw 
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Parthisos,  and  drivw  tbem  out  of  Bjria.  Death 

qnen  the  jnra. 
M  Uoraca<M.S1)It«B|igBdapi«awfliMliaiifcofhi* 

SadTM. 
37  Otm.  M.  Afiipp*. 

L.  CutelM  Otllu.  JMtairf. 
T.  Statniaa  Aiinn. 
Aalooliii  ooBM  to  Ibar.  SoMwal  of  tte  TrioM*!- 
ralB  tat  laothBr  period  ef  in  jboil  OetatlaaiH 
aaqdoji  tUa  Tear  In  prapumdoMagahut  S«E.  Pom- 
pdw.  Agrippa  erowei  Ihe  RUm. 
Varro  (nt  00}  ctMnpoaea  hli  Di  &  AmIm. 
96  Com.  L.  Gellliu  Poplfeola.  ^MImmA  • 
H.  Coeceiiu  Nerra.  ^iMlMfc 
L.  Mnnadaa  Pkneu  11. 
O-Sol^du  Qalriina. 
DafeatofBez.Poaipdi»,wboflaatoAilB.  Lepldu 
eaam  to  ba  ana  of  tlia  triniTlii.  H.  AntoBhu  ln> 
tadea      FBttdaB  dotnhlooi  lA  In  As  jwr,  asd 
!■  obUgad  to  retreat  wtth  gnat  low. 
35  Com.  h.  Coniiflcitu. 

Sex.  Pompeiiia. 
Bex.  Pompehu  (nt  39}  la  put  to  deaA  la  JWa.  Oc- 
tafianoa  deftaU  the  mTriaoa. 
M  Cm  L.  Beribonliia  Ubo. 

U.ABtoBiBi.  MImtd, 
lie  BoQipnralu  AtntSnnia 
KxCtLJuL  PanL  AnUni  Lapldns. 

C.  MenunfDi, 
£x  JTat  Jfoo.  M.  Herennloi  neeoe, 
Octarlanai  delbati  Qie  DahnatiaBfl,  AnBrntulnrade* 

and  rabdaea  Anuenlt. 
Death  of  SaUort. 
33  am.  latf.  CMar  Avgnatu  IL  ^MMnL 
L.  Voloatliia  TidbHL 
P.  Antrootna  Fatna, 

EaL  JuL  C.  Pontehia  Caplto. 

IT.  AdUiU  CAvloli^ 
Bt  KaL  Sept.  L.  Vlandna. 
Ez  KaL  OcL  L.  Laroniiu. 
Raptnre  between  Octavlanna  and  Antoobu.  Both 
paitfaa  prepare  for  war.  In  thii  year  OctavUnui 
la  eaOed,ln  the  Fa»d.  Imperator  Caaar  AagMaa, 
dwi^  dM  iMm  of  inipaiitorand  Angnatoa  wen 
■oteoBfarad^NinIitnitiIlB^.97.  Agr^ppsMdOak 
Horace  (nt  S3)  probably  pnbUtbea  the  aeeoad  book 
ofhla  SaHrea. 
39  Cm*.  Cn.  DomlHu  AheDobaitna. 
C.  Sodua. 

Jb  KaL  JuL  L.  CoineUna. 
Ex  KaL  Not.  N.  Valeiiu. 
AatoDfau  dirorooa  Octmrta.  War  declared  agafBat 

Antonhw  at  the  conclusion  of  the  year. 
Death  of  Atticxu. 
31  Om.  bap.  Caaar  Angiutita  IIL 

K.  Valerias  Hesada  Corrtntu. 
fEXUAfol.  KTItltu. 
Jb  Al.  Obl  Cn.  Pompeina. 
Antoniu  defeated  at  dw  battle  of  Actlum  on  the  Sd 

of  September.   OctaThuiai  proceed!  to  the  Eait 
Horace  (Mat-  3«)  probably  pttbllahea  bia  brM*  of 
Xpodea. 

10  ChML  bqk.  Caatr  Avgattn  W. 
U,  Udnliia  Craaaas. 
£e  AL       C.  Andftlna  TetniL 
Jb  »  Spi.  U.  TttlHu  CI  WTO. 


1.G 

£s  XoL  /Ten.  L.  SeMtaa. 
Death  of  Antralna  (nt  SI)  and  Claopatts. 

made  a  Roman  proitecoL  Octarlaoma 

winter  at  Samoa. 
OcTAvUKQs  aou  SDun  or  m  Rtmu  W4»lk 
CoraeUna  Oaltatf^  the  poel^  ^pototed  pndea  ■ 

Egypt 

SB  Cm*.  Imp.  Cnaar  Avgnatsa  T. 
Sex.  Appnidna. 

b  2U.  AI.  PotUna  Talartns  KeaMta. 
Mx  KaL  Jfiw.  C.  Fandna. 

C.  ChiTlna. 

OctavlanDB  retnmi  to  Rome  and  celebrate*  thnctt 
vmpba,  Dalmatian,  Adian,  AVncandiia^  T^mjlt 
of  JatRueloaed. 
38  Oh*.  Imp,  Cmar  Aogoataa  VL 
ILAgrlppan.  ■ 
Cesna  tdn  br  ttw  aoDanlii  The  eSttmem  m  t» 

c«M»  an  44H00BL 
Doadiorrairo. 
S7  Cm.  Imp.  Caaar  Angnatni  VIL 
H.  Agrippa  m. 
OctaTlaniia  recelTea  the  tiBe  of  Aagnatna.  and  *cer^ 
the  soTemment  lor  ten  yearm.  DirUon  of  ib«  pro* 
Ineea  between  hhn  and  the  aeaate.    Angww  ion 
Into  Spain.   HcMala  trlnmpha  on  arrfrmiT  ef  ke 
conqneatof  die  AqiUtanl.  probably  hi  tbe  jrccp»£j| 
jrear. 

TOmnna  aeeompaided  Hcaaala  Into  Aqatala. 
98  Cam.  Imp.  Cmmx  Aognatna  VUL 
T.  StadUna  TannalL 
Angnatoa  emtdocta  du  war  In  l^mtiL  IloMkaffv 
nelina  Oallua. 
SS  Qm.  Imp.  Cnaar  Avgnatna  IX. 
H.  Jnnini  Sllanaa. 
Angoatas  ccmdnoea  to  conduct  the  w«r  !■  Sprfo.  mi 
nbdoea  die  Cantabri  Tbe  SaUari  aabdoed  It  I 
Terentfoa  Tatro,  and  dw  06)007  of  Avguta  fi» 
torla  (Aoata)  fimnded  In  Aelr  ccmtij.  Tka  ta» 
pie  of  Janna  ahnt  a  Kcond  tfaae.  Mate^km  M> 
riea  Julia,  the  dangler  of  Aagoataa. 
94  Cots.  Imp.  Cteaar  Aognatna  X. 
C.  NartADna  Flaccna. 
Angutaa  retona  to  Roma.  JBHh  flaW—  Marchm 

agalnat  die  AraUana. 
Vlfffl  la  now  employod  npoB  cba  yauH. 
Boroco  (M.  41)  pMbBdMB  the  Inft  tew  toakaefU 
Odea  In  thte  or  the  foUowtag  year. 
93  Cm.  bop.  Ceaar  Angnatm  XL  jliMamd. 
A.  Tersndni  Tarro  HBreaa.  Ditd- 
L.  Seadn& 
Co.  Calpnmlu  Ptao. 
Aognatni  la  laveated  widi  dw  trttmnldan  powvr  Im 
life.  Daadi  of  Haroellaa.  An  emb— ay  £nm  iha 
Parddm:  Angnatna  realana  tt>  aoa  mtnn^m. 
botko^  lUdatea  at  Rone. 
S3  CMi:  H.  Clandina  lUreeDw  JBaiinhiw 
L.  ArroDdna. 
Cau*.  L.  Honatlaa  Planena. 

PaoL  fmlUua  Lepldoa. 
CoBfpb-acj^f  Hurena  detected  and  pnnhAcd.  Cm- 
dace,  qneen  of  die  £thlopUni^  iandaa  lEgfpfc  K» 
T<dt  of  die  Cantibri  In  SpMta. 
SI  Con.  M.  LoUtaa. 

Q.  jEndllaa  LepkUN. 
Aognatna  goea  to  the  Eaal,  and  apaida  Ab  wlMR 
Saaua.  Agrippa  aanleo  Jnlla,  An  dac^aw  «f 
Angnitna  asd  widow  of  Marealhat. 
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90  C0M.  M.  Apputoiu. 

r.  aihu  Ncira. 
He  ParlUuurMtara  thfl  fiomu)  ftandudi.  Ambw- 
■xlf  ri  come  to  Angutoj  from  tha  fndlani.  Aagns- 
taawtBtmas^BtSuMa.  Birth  of  C.CMir,Uia 
grasdioti  of  AnsHtni. 
18  Gmil  C.  Batt&tm  aatnnrinu. 
a  LBonttau  VefpOIa 
M*  At  JaJ.  K.  VlBUBiu. 
Aagnatua  return*  to  BomCb  Tbe  CtnWui  are  tnally 

■ubdned.  , 
De^ofVirgfL 
18  Cm.  P.  ConwllB*  Lmtalu  llarcdUBiN. 
C.  ConwUiu  Lentuln^ 
Angutw  •eoept*  tba  trngln  fbc  Ira  joon.  The 

Lax  Julia  of  AuMtMZHJDwtoat  CMMw. 
DMAoCHIwdfau. 

BoTHO  (M.  47)  poUUM  tlw  8r«  book  oTUi  Eplo- 
Um  kbomt  thli  timek 
17  CW*.  C.  Fmiliu. 

C.  Jonlui  SilmiiL 
TbaZiiASMdarnedebrated.  Btrtbofl.  Cmtr.the 

grandaoo  a(  Atnitai.  Agrlpp*  )•  wat  Into  Aali. 
Horace  (ml  48)  wiUai  Ua  Onan  ganifarc 
?<  Cbn.  L.  Doi^iu  AhoBobarbai. 
P.  CflnaUaa  Bdpkb 
JCsXU,  Al.  L.  Tarini  Btfaa. 
Agrippa  to  In  Ada,  whero  hia  frieodihip  !■  cnltlTalBd 
by  Herod.  Tba  Genaaiu  defeat  ttw  Ronoaa  army 
aoder  LolUos.  Aagiutaa  mU  oat  Ibr  GanL 
J5  Com.  If.  LiTlna  Druiu*  Ubo. 
L.  Calpmtas  FtM. 
Angaatuifamdaiinaoiil.  llbvtnaaodDniiWB&b. 
doe  Ow  Rati  wdVtadeUeL 
14  Com.  ILLlDlDlwGranM. 

Cn.  Canteltai  Lentahu  Aafur. 
Angnataa  mnalna  in  OanL 
13  CbM.  TL  Claudia*  Hon  M^vwartf  TL  Cnnr  A«|*>- 
■  tiu). 
P.  QainctQiaa  Vanu. 
Aagtutoa  retonia  from  Oaul,  and  Agrlppa  from  Aala. 
Horace  (Bt  53)  psbllabea  Uw  fonith  book  of  Ua  Odei. 
Ig  Com.  M-Valerina  MaaialaBarfaatnaAiylanaa.  JMad. 
P.  SfllildH  QalriBiu.  MiMd. 
C.  Talitai  Rnfiu  JUkm^ 
C.  Ca^Btoa  firtiiloa.  2)M. 
L.  Voluiai  BatnmiDU*. 
Deaaof  A^rlppalnllaRlHiKUiSlitTear.  DmA 
ofLeptdiM.  Angnataa tieowM portUtot Bwad— 
U  Com.  a.^naTiibera 

FaaL  Fabhu  Haxlmna 
Dnuaacanlea  on  war  agalnat  th«  Qennaaa,  and  IV 
hartoagalnattlioDateallanBaadPannoiilana,  TV 
boriu  narriaa  JuUa.  Death  of  OcUrla,  Aa  aMer 
oCAngutna. 
U  Omb.  JnllM  AatODhM. 

Q.  FaUu  Haxbna*  Afrlcanna. 
Angnataa  U  In  Ganl.  He  re  torn*  to  Bonaa  at  the  end 
of  tba  year  with  llberina  and  Dmaoi.  Birth  of 
Clandina,  afterward  emperor. 
9  Coat,  Xero  Ctandloa  Dmana  OarnHntcaa.  Dbd. 

T.  Qninettaa  (Fanana  C^ttoUua)  Cricpino*. 
Dnuna  aant  agalnat  tha  Oemaaa^  and  dla*  dnilng  the 
war. 

naUatofyorLlvy  andod  wKb  tbo  doab  of  Dnaok 
B  ebon  a  Kardna  Cenaorinoi. 
C.  Aataha  Galliu. 
•ngnatna  aocapta  the  «mplr«  t  third  time.  The  month 


of  SextlUa  recdrea  Ui  name.  TIborlaa  t 
bU  brodier  tn  the  war  agalaA  tba  Oerman*.  On- 
ani  taken  by  AngnaMa.  DoaA  of  Mweanai 
Death  of  Horacei  aat  S7. 

7  Com.  TL  Clandfau  If  era  IL 

Cn.  Calpnndna  Flaa. 
merlna  ratnraa  to  Kama  from  OamaBy,  bnt  auoa 
aftaiward  aato  ont  a^to  to  tbo  aatoo  couiby. 

8  Com.  S.  LaHna  Bdbna. 

C.  AntUtina  VetuK 
Tlberina  recdrei  tbatrfiranldai  power  for  Ira  yaara, 
and  rotirea  to  Rhodeai  wbare  ba  ranabtod  aovak 
yoara. 

5  Com.  Imp.  Caaar  Angnatna  XIL 
L.  ConwUaa  SaBo. 
C.  Caaar  raoaiTaa  On  toga  TtalUa. 

4  Om  C.  CaMitaa  Sabbuiii 

ZhPaariaBBe  Rnftui 
Bms  or  Jxaua  CHuar.  Deabof  Hand,  Un|i( 
Jndaa. 

3  Owa.  L.  ComeUna  Lentobu, 
M.  Valerlvi  Heaaatinn*. 
Bbtii  of  Galba,  afterward  enqteror. 

2  Cfaaa.  Imp.  Caaar  Angnataa  XBL  AbdieoUd. 

H.  Flanlina  Barama.  AUkmUi. 
Q.Mirietaa. 
Ii.  CaaUna  GaDna. 
L.  Caaar  neohna  Uto  toga  virflb.  BasUnneBt  of 
JaUn. 

Ortd  pnblUfaea  bia  peon  A  JrM  Jmmil 
1  Com.  Coaaaa  Comebna  LentnlOi. 
L.  Calpnmlni  Flao. 
Bam  or  Jntn  Chbut,  aocording  to  the  oonaM 
era.  C.  Caaar  to  aeot  into  tba  Eaat 

A.9. 

I  Com.  CCanr. 

Li  J^^nim  ^nlu> 
War  In  Oannany. 

5  Cooo.  P.  Vlnndnik 

P.  AUealna  Varna. 

SxKoLJiU.  P.  Conteliu  Lentolna  SitfpMk 

T.  Qntoettoa  OriaplBM  Talafto> 
ana. 

tatorflnr  of  C.  Caaar  VIA  FhiMtoa,  IdDf  of  FarOto. 

LkCMvdtooatUaidliaioaUawaywapab.  Ti> 

barinaiotona  to  KokiM 
VeOeNa  Patercnlna  aarroa  wader  C  Caev. 

3  Cow.  L.  JBUna  Lamia 

M-SerrDfau. 
bKAJoLP.  mv. 

L.  Totnalna  Satontnna. 
AaffOitHa  aocapta  tba  onptn  for  a  fourth  period  «l 
ton  Team 

4  Cban  Sox.  JEUna  Oatia. 

C.  g— Una  Satorafatna; 
JUXoLJhI  0  Ck)dina  Lktana. 

Cn.  BenUna  fiatnniiana. 
Deadi  of  C  Caaar  hi  Lyda.  Tiberfau  adopted  oy  An- 
gnatna. Tlberina  aeot  to  earry  on  the  war  againal 
ibe  Oormana. 
Vdkdna  Patarculua  aarraa  andar  TUmiaa  to  Oar 

mat?. 
Doadi  of  AaUna  PoIHa. 

5  Ctooa.  L-ValartoMaaaalaToUMU; 

Cb.  ConaUaa  Oaaa  Hapaa. 
So  XA  M.  C.  Atdoa  Cqibo. 

0.  VlUna  Foataaani. 
Seoood  canpaign  f>r  Tlbartaa  In  GomaafL 
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9  Com  H.  JUnlUoc  Lcpldtia. 

UAmaUiu.  Jbdkmi. 
L.  Monlu  AspranM. 
Tliird  ouaptl^  of  nberiai  in  Oennnr*  Itorolt  of 
ibe  P«ntionlnt  md  Drimitfam*. 
T  Ow.  A.  Lfctnliu  Nam  StUoM. 

CMdHni  HsMlu  OntbiM. 
QwmmIww  Ii  aant  into  Germany.  IM  Cttnpalgn 
of  Tltertei  In  IDjikuin  agaliMt  Om  FuDonkni  and 
Dalmatiant, 
Vellrina  Fotercaliu  qiUMtor. 
I  Com.  JL  Pnrina  Candlhu; 

Sex.  N  OBina  QnlnctlUainu. 
St  KaL  JuL  L.  Apronini. 

A.  VDifni  BabttM. 
aacoad  campaign  of  Hb«iiu  In  IByficuin. 
«  Oem.  C  Pappma  SbUbw. 

Q.  SnlpWw  Camerlnni. 

£e  XU.  AI.  If.  P^]laa  MntDu. 

Q.  Poppoiu  Secnndns. 
lUrd  and  Inct  camptign  of  Tiberhu  In  nijilcDm. 
Bnbjagatioo  of  tbo  Dabnatlana.  Defeat  of  QnintQ- 
Int  Varum,  and  deatrootion  of  hla  army.  Hw  Eo- 
■m*  IomCD  thsir  eonquacta  in  Germany  aart  of 
liielTWM.  Birth  of  Vacpaaiao,  aftonraxdomperor. 
Exile  of  Grid, 
to  Omi  p.  CofBdtM  Dolabdli. 
C,  Amlu  SBmoa. 
£z  KaL.  Jul  8ar.  Cornelloa  Lenta tna  Bfalngf- 
nanda. 

Tlberioi  again  rat  to  Qtnnaaf. 
II  On*;  K-  fmiana  L^na. 
T.  SbdOH  Tmnii. 
&  JGit  AL  L.'CaMliii  LoB|lnaa. 
Tiberius  and  Goinantcua  croai  Ifae  BUne,  and  cvrj 
ea  war  In  Oomway. 
IS  Om>.  Oermanknu  C»car. 
C.  Fontelna  Cai^. 
Kc  JToi:  Ai.  C.  VMSUm  Vun. 
nborim  retnnu  to  Rone  «Bd  trtamphi; 
BbaofCaUftik. 
Ofld  pnUbhM  Ua  nMa. 

13  am  aeuuL 

Z-BfRnHhuTlHWU. 
Aagvttw  Meepti  dW  onpin  a  flfHi  tima  fin- ten  y«an. 
U  Oml  Sex.  Fompdua. 
Sex,  AppnMoa. 
Cenana  taken  :  the  etttzeni  an  4,19r,00ft  PmBi  of 
Augnitua  at  Kola,  Id  Campania,  on  the  Ulb  of  As- 
gut.  In  the  7601  year  of  fab  age. 
Tlmnn  (mt  96)  aacceeda  Angoibu  aa  empercv. 
Harolt  of  tb«  legloiM  In  FaoBOBi*  and  Germany. 
DeiOi  of  Afrlppe  Poatnnm^  the  gnoten,  and  of 
Mia,  die  danghter,  of  Aagnataa. 
IS  Com*.  Drnaiu  Cnear. 

C.  Nori>«nw  FTtecna. 
TV>erfI  2.— Oermanleni  carrtea  oo  war  ^dut  die 
Gerraana. 
•H  Cot.  T.  BtatOlu  ffiaenna  Tknnu. 
L.  Scribo&lna  Llbo. 
JBc  KaL  JK,  P.  Pomponhu  GnMtaraa. 
TSMriiS^-Oamoiilow  oontbinea  die  war  ta  Genna- 
nr.bntltiwalledbynbalu.  RiaeofSi^ni. 
IT  CSmk  C  CaeHlnBiifiaa. 

L.  Pompodina  Flacens. 
TIbcrii  4.— Oenaaidcna  retanu  to  Room  and  trl- 
nmidia.  He  li  aenl  Into  Sie  Eaat  Oraat  eardi- 
ViakabjUa.  War  la  Afrfea  airiut  TheCufaH. 


18  Com.  TL  Canr  Aagnitni  m 

Getmaafcna  CMarll 

L.  Behu  Tnbero. 
nberil  S.— Oermanlena  la  in  tho  1 
DetOi  of  (Md  and  of  Utt. 

19  Cm.  JLSxulmBOamaM, 

L.  VaibaBai  Banm 
TB>erfl  fl    (tin  iiiaiih  iia  vUla  ZgjpC^  and  mimm*  * 


The  Jew, 


Syria,  wfaera  be  diea  in  Ua  34tti  year, 
liea  on  war  In  Germany  with 
are  banished  from  Italy, 
ao  Cot.  H.  Valerius  Ifassala. 
K.  AnreHas  Gotta. 
Tiberii  7.— Agripj^ne,  dte  wife  of  Oermazncn^  com 
to  Romo.  Tiiil  and  condemntttfoB  of  Fiaa, 
81  Cbs*.  TL  C«ar  Angnstna  IV. 
DnauCoiarlL  • 
TOwrtl  8-— Jtmlaa  Blaaas  ti  aaot  Into  AiSrfea 
Tnc&iinas. 
fiS  Com.  D.  Baterina  Agrippa. 
a  Bnlpkitai  Oalba. 
St  KaL  M.  H.  Coooetns  Herra. 

C.  nbhis  RnSnasL 
Tiberii  9.— Hw  tribnaldBB  power  fa  graBlad  lo  L<» 
•no. 

IS  On.  C.  AMbOn  VdOo. 

C.  AntMoa  Vetno. 
Tiberii  10— Daalfa  of  Snms:  ha  b  r^^iwitnT  hfS^ 
Jamu. 

91  Coi.  Ser.  CoraeBna  Cefliegnc. 
L.  Vlsenioa  Varro. 
nberii  IL— End  of  die  AAiean  war     tte  dffft  m 

Tacfifflaaa. 
BItA  of  the  elder  Pltoy. 

US  Gatft  K.  Aaiahu  Agriro*- 

Ooaaoa  Comeltos  Lentnhit. 
HbnU  ISf— Cnnadaa  Cordna,  the  Mafinl^,  k  » 
cased,  and  diea  of  TOtaBtaiT  slaiTadoa. 
S6  Oot$.  C.  Calvbtns  SaUnna. 

Cn.  Gomdina  Lentnlua  GaMIcaa. 
Bx  KaL  At  a  Uarclns  Barea. 

T.  Rostins  Hammhts  GaDss. 
Tiberii  13.— "nberioB  withdraws  Into  Campvta.  a^ 
nerer  retnras  to  Rome.  Foppuaa  SefaiBH  cnto 
on  war  sueceaafidly  agalntf  tbe  Tbadbaa. 
37  Osss.  K.  lidnhu  Ctmsans  FrogL 
L.  Calpomlna  Plso. 
Tiberii  11 
M  Oou.  Ap.  Jttnins  BUanna. 
F.SUinsNem. 
Sttf.  Q.  Jnnlna  Blssnfc 
L.  Antistias  Vetns. 
Tiberii  IS.— Death  of  Julia,  the  gnDd.dsagbW  M 
gnsMs.   rtgrippliia  llin  ilaiubfiir  iif  Giaaiariiai  h 
Banted  to  Doinlltna  Aha&obntea:  Hera  waaOa 
tansofOdsiaarTfaga.  Honit  of  Iha  nUL 
99  Ctasf.  L.  RvbdHas  Oembma; 
C  Faflw  Oendms. 
Suf.  A.  Plantlna. 

I>.  Noniiu  Aipmai. 
Tiberii  IS.— Death  of  Urla,  dte  noAer  nfTBsil 
30  dm.  H.  Vlnndns. 

L.  Cas^  Longinna. 
tuf.  C.  Casrius  LongbiBS. 
Nnrfna  Snrdfama. 

TOnriilT. 

ArinUis  GaDos  k  iBprisoMd. 

VeBaha  Paterealoa  wities  Us  UMoir  fa  Ais  far 
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31  CtaM,  TL  Cbmt  Angtutiu  V . 
L.  JBUvm  S«janiu. 
SitfL  TO.  Id.  Hat.  FauL  Coraellui  SnBa. 

Sextidiu  CtfnIIlniu. 
KaLJiLL.  Foldnliu  Tiio. 
KaL  OeL  P.  Hamn^  Kegnlu. 
TTlMril  IS^Fall  md  exscutko  of  8c(}aiias. 
aa  Cbaft.  Cb.  Dotabfau  AhttMbarboa. 

M.  FotIw  Camilbu  Scriboidaniu. 
Su/.  KaLJA  A.  'ntelHiu. 
Tlberil  IS^Blrth  of  Odio. 
33  Com.  Ser.  SaVpiciM  Galba  (mfUrwd  Cm.  A14.). 
L.  Condhu  SnUa  Felix. 

JU.  JxL  L.  Salviu  Otho. 
nberli  fia— Acrip^M  and  bar  aw  SnwH  m  pnt  to 


Jtaaa  of  ijfataa  Otltaa  and  of  CbhIiu  Savana. 
M  Comm.  L.  Vtemita. 

PaoL  PaUsa  Pairieai. 

Birth  of  Per«lu«. 
as  Chaai  C.  Ceathu  GaUoa  Camorimia. 
H.  Senllins  Noaiutiu. 
XnterilSS. 

36  CbM.  Sax.  Piqdiilaa 

arintiiM. 

TlbaiS  iB. 

37  On*.  Ql  Jeamntai  PMedoa. 

C.  PatroBlaa  Fonthia  Wgriaoa. 
A/XaLJUL  CCaaarAniBrtOiaanBaBleai. 

n  daadtoa  Cm. 
AOS). 

Death  of  TQieriiii  <nL  7B>,  March  16Ql 
CALtmu  emperor  (at  88).  He  pnla  to  death  llba- 
lioa, AaaoBOf DnuaiL  BbAofXanih 
J8  Cbw.  M.  ktfmu  JaUaava. 
P.  XoBlna  Aipnna*. 
CUlgslB  S.— Death  of  DroiOla,  the  akterjof  (Hlifola. 
BbA  of  Joaaphna. 
9  Cbaft  C.  Coaar  AugHtaa  OanualeBB  XL 
L.  i^nwlM  CmAmoM. 
B^f,KaLFAr.  Bmnqotnhu  MaTrlf—a, 
Jul.  Co.  Donltlva  Corbalo. 
*  Doi^u  Afor. 

CaUgila  1— Herod  Aottpaa,  totnroh  ot  Galilee,  to 
dapaaodrWdUadotBUaaaglTwtoAy^Wik  Co- 
1%«U  aeti  o«t  far  OWL 
W  Om*.  C.  Caatr  Aagoataa  GanuiilDtti  m.  (Mi  em- 
mi.) 

m«.  L.  OaUu  VopOcaiM. 
H.  Coeoetu  Nena. 
(JM.AJ.  Sex.  Juniiu  Oder. 

Sax.  Moniiu  QiUBctiUanu.) 
^■''f  ^-  l.-4;aUgata  k  at  LngduuB  (L70B)  ou  dia 
WflfJaanazT.  Hto—dQapadWaatDtihaOeaant 
ho  ratatna  to  Boom  ki  briaaiib. 
PUIn  Jodma  to  aent  from  AtoMndim  aa  n  anboa- 

Mdor  to  CaOgnla. 
ne  poet  Lnean  to  brought  to  Roma. 
IX  Oeu.  C  Cnaar  Angoitu  Oermaalna  IT. 
Co.  Saattna  Satarnlniu. 
At/1  TO-  Id.  Jim.  Q.  Fomponlw  SeeoBdw. 
Cdlgala       OS)  iUIa,  Jnwj  S4lh. 
Cumi0aomporor(«k48}.  AfrtppanedtoaMaa 
BBdBaiutto.  noGannNudafeatadbrOdlMMd 
Oabfafoa. 

S«BMip>UilMahtoi>i»«£IMaw;  Batoodod 


A.11. 

43  Co—.  Tt  Ctood.  Cm.  Aog.  Germuilcitt  H. 
C.  Ca^DaLargui. 
a^f.  KaL  Mat.  (C.  VUn  Crtopu). 
Ctondil  a^-Manrataala  to  ooDqnarad  and  dlThlad  loit 

two  proTince*.  Daatha  nf  Pntsa  and  Arria. 
AaooBhia  Padtomia  floBiUwd. 

43  Oett.  TL  C3nd.  Cm  Ang.  Gennanfcnii  IIL 

Otf.  EA  Jfarl  (P.  Triarioa  Aatot). 
ClandU  3^-£xpadUloB  of  CtondUu  hiio  Britain. 
JIartto]  bom  Uarthlat 

44  Com.  L.  Qoioctla*  Citophuu  Seoundoa. 

M.  gtatfliiu  Tawu. 
Ctoodll  4.— CtoQdiaamttnu  to  Roma  and  trinaivte 
Death  <rf  A(iippa.  kla(  of  Jiktoa. 

45  Out.  K.  VhraduIL 

Item  BtaflHaa  Corvtonb 
a^f.  M.  CIotIiu  KiiAu. 
Pon^elw  ainma. 

CtoodUS. 

DomUiu  Afer  flonrUiod. 

45  CbM.  . . .  Valerias  Aatoticaa  O. 

H.  Jualni  SOaiHu. 
a^.  p.  SolUioa  Rnfiu. 
P.  Oatoriu  Scapsla. 

CtaaAflL 

47  GH8.  TL  Claod.  Cm  Aog.  QeniMBioKi  lY. 

L,int(lIiwIIL 
auf.  KA  Mm.  (TL  Ptontlu  aOTHmi  JBto 

Boa.) 

daadU  7.— Lvdl  SmvUtm  cetobratod.  Corbolo  eooa- 
maada  hi  Lower  Qemuny,  aod  ndaeaa  dw  VIriiM 
to  mbmiidoiL 

46  Cm*,  a.  Vltemu  it^ttntmri  Ang.). 

L.  Vlpataana  PopHnbh 
A^.  AL  AL  L.  VttdBaa. 

(0.  (tolpviBlM  PtoOi) 
Cmat.  TL  Ckodhu  Cm  Ang.  GeratHileaa. 
L.Vltentaa. 

CUodii  a— MeaMllzM,  the  wlto  of  CtaadtiM,  to  p«  to 


49  CbM.  Q.  Teruiliu. 

a  (A.)  PoBVelaa  OaBu 
(A/.  L.  Memmlaa  PoUio. 
Q.  AIliiM  KaxtoM.) 
Caa^  a>-.CtaBdhw  narilM  AplnteB. 
StMoa  raaaDod  ftoB  azOb 
30  Om  C.  Anttothia  Vetu. 

H.  SnOUtu  Henilbiaa. 
CtoodU  lO'-Clandliia  adopto  Donltlaa  AhaBobaifaaa 
(iftarward  Iho  Eaiperor  Heao),      aoa  of  Afrtj^ 
na.  Ib  Britain,  die  SQiuw  an  defeated  faf  OatotW 
w,  aod  Ifadr  leader,  Caraetacaa,  to  captoieiL 
51  CbM  Tl  Ctood.  Cm  Aog.  OenBukoa  V. 
8ar.  OondbiB  (Mkoa. 
S^.KAML  <CHirielHF«idaanii 
C  VataBBhw  Sarania.) 
MA  JTml  T.Ftovtaa  VoapoatoBBa Mtaro 
mm)  Cm  Aug.). 
CtoBdtt  IL— Kero  neetiea  th«  tog*  rlriUa.  Barraa 
appohited  pnaliBct  of  the  pratortoBa  bj  Ob  taB» 
enee  of  Agrippfaia. 
flO  CbM.  Faoatos  ComeUiu  SuOa. 

LBalTtoBOaiaTUanaa. 
^j^^^■.XAJA  SanflhuSarcBSanmM, 
a  UddBB  KodHnt) 
KASm  L.  ConMlaa  SiDa. 

T.naTlaaBablBOi. 
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ClandUlS. 
83  Com,  D.  Jnnlu  SUmoiu. 

Q.  Hftterliu  AntonLm, 
CImdil  la— Nero  iMrriM  OelnU,  Uta  iMiUar  of 
CUodliu. 
M  Om*.  BL  Arioitti  MoKdliU. 
v.  Adltni  Ariola. 
Clxulhu  (bLBS)  potto  iMd  Otstobor  ISO. 
Xbo  amporor  (aC  17).  Corbnto  appoliitea  to  As 
oOBtnmnd  in  AraieoU,  and  CMttnaea  In  the  EaN 

05  Oott.  Hon  Cbnd.  Cm  Ang.  Genunletu. 
L.  Aatbtlw  VttoM. 
Honmla  2.— Britaoolcu*  (■«.  11}  b  potoOMd. 
8t  CSm*.  Q.  Volnilu  BatmnliiM. 
P.  Conwliu  Sdptih 
MwoataS. 

SMMcm  ptfOMMi  Ml  £11  CbWHlfa  £Arf  ir. 
St  Om.  Km  Clud.  CM.  A-a§,  OMmwIoM  O. 
L.  Calponliu  Ftoo. 
Buf.  h.  Cmivs  UaMBa. 
Weronli  i. 

n  Ckw*.  Hero  Claad.  Cm.  Aag.  Oermmku  IIL 
H.  Taleriu  MsMaU. 
Heroaia  5.— C<rt>ato  drlrM  'HfruwAoatof  Armeak, 
ndtakMArtunti^htaomiitd.  Kara  la  lalm  with 
PoppMSalitaihtlwwIfeofOaii.  OdwIiMtlnto 
Luttanfai  whan  ha  nnHdnad  tan  jain> 
IB  Om.  C.  VIpMuna  Apradnna. 

C.  FontBbM  C19II0. 
'  Neronla  8^A(rippiM^  ttia  Hotter  of  Mara,  b  wme- 
dared  bf  hla  ordar. 
Death  of  Domltliu  Afer. 
OD  Om.  Nero  Claud.  Cna.  Ang.  Oeraaankaa  IT. 
Coaaiw  ComeUiu  I.eatahu. 
Hatwli  T.— Complete  mtjngatton  of  Aroaala  by  Cor- 
balo.  TteQ^qmMHafaMliMadbrMm 
91  Om.  0,  PatranlBB  TnipUanu 
C  Oiaooliia  Frtna. 
MmataBi-iammtOoa  In  Britdn  imdar  Boadleaa: 
Ae  b  oanqaeffad  bj  Bnetontoa  PaaDinw,  Qalba 
oommanda  la  Bf^a,  vhera  ha  eoatlanod  tO  ha 
waa  elected  emparor. 
Bbth  of  Pliny  the  Tomiger. 
«  Ctaaa.  P.  Marina  CdaM. 
UAaUwOaBML 
8^.  L.  Inn— BaMc*. 
TnbalttM  Xaxhoaa. 
Kann)«  flif-Vaie  dliwaaa  Oettivia,  and  pab  hv  to 
daaih  ibufllj  iAoi'wiai&  fib  Hiiriaa  Poppva  fla^ 
blna.  BeaA  <tf  Bcma,      pi  tMrtw  javbot 
OeattofPandiia. 
S  Cbaa.  C.  Memintni  Hagolui 
L.  Vki^nina  Baflia. 
Hembia 

Banaea  ooBptoMa  hb  AWtmba  l^wtfbiMi  after  ttb 
year. 

H  Om,  0.  L«eanlaa  Baaaoi. 
H.  Uetadna  Craaaw 
Manab  IL— Oreat  flia  at  Bam.  Fbat  pacaeDalba 
of  the  dabdana. 
m  Om.  A.  Lidalni  Nem  aUbana. 
SL  TaattoM  AtHcoB. 
Karoab  12. — Plao"*  oonfpiracy  agdnat  Nero  detected 

and  aappnaaadL  Death  of  Papptta  BaUaa. 
■■waa  010  phfleiiiphBr,  aad  loean  toa  poat,  pat  to 


m  Cm  C.  LadaaTaMnaa. 


C.  SneUnliu  PaaOtaM. 
NenMto  la—nrldatea  cornea  ti 
die  crown  of  AnnonlA  from  dn  aaaperor.  Kara 
Sien  |oea  to  Oroeee.  TheJewiahwarbeghiataadb 
oontiniiadforBonie  jeara.  Ilbbbbed  hi  AJ>.n. 
H artial  comee  to  Bome. 
S7  Cm.  L.  PoBtetoa  Caplto. 
C.  JaUaaSafha. 
Xeronb  14^>^anv  to  Oraaco,  aBtara  tta  eonteato  ■ 
the  OlTinple  gamea.  Ha  pnta  Corbalo  to  deaA. 
He  retaraa  to  Bone  at  die  end  of  the  jw.  Vea- 
paaian  eondnctt  the  war  agalnat  Ifao  Jews. 
eB  Cm*.  SQlna  UaUcoa.  AUkmlti. 

Oelerina  TrachahM.  JUkmd. 
Hero  Cland.  CaN.  Ang-  Oenwaleaa  (pMaaa 
eeUaaraa). 

SiO'.XmLM.  ILFhadaaaPwafc 

H.  ealrtoa  Otho  (^^t«w«d 
CMAag.}. 
Otf.KMlS^C.  Bdheoa  BabUau 

P.  Cor.  8dp.  Adatfena. 
In  Ganl,  Tlndez  rerolt^  and  prodafana  Oalba  em- 

peror.  Hero  (art.  30)  Uta  hlnadf  oa  tvm  9tt. 
O^auAempeior.  Yaipiilaa  ranthiaaa  *b  1 
ttaJawa. 

CB  Cbai;  Bar.  Solpichia  Qalba  Caaar  Aagaataa  IL 

T.  midtte  CJoaiat).  AMa. 
&       Jtet.  T.  VlmfataB  Baftu. 

Jb  JCat.  JfidL  H.  ^^TiUbl^'^ 

T.  FbTina  Sabfaraa. 
JsZoL  JiO.  T.  Arrltu  AatoidDaa.  * 

P.  Harhia  Cdaaa  Q. 
A  Kal  Sept  C.  Fablaa  Vabaa. 

A.  Ltdn.  Cwe.  Obsdanaai 
Apr.  JCaL  iKw.  Hoactoa  KegalaaL 
A  JM.  iftw.  Cn.  CacOtoi  BbipliiL 
a  QahtetlBa  AMbm 
aAUA(M.73>baU&JaDaaiTl9lh.  Othohall 

a  eou^racT  agifaat  hte. 
Ormo  (mt  36)  emperor  from  Jumary  ISA  to  lb 
death,  April  16th,  waa  acknowledged  m  oayefer 
by  the  eenato  on  Ote  deadi  of  GaUa. 
Virautn  <Bt  Sf)  waa  pTTKUmed  anpacor  at  Co- 
logae  OB  Jaaatfy  M,  aebBmriedged  aa  tmpeioi  bf 
too  amMa  «B  tta  deatt  of  Otta^  BDd  n%nd  d 
hb  death,  Doeanbarnd. 
Vmnuuat  (nt  aO)  waa  pioJahaad  —par Br  at  Al- 
•xaadna  «■        la^  aad  waa  aehBowMpad  • 
emperor  bj  the  iiaata  on  the  death  olVUtOtm. 
On  the  death  of  Oalba  Conowed  die  drQ  war  bctwaea 
Otho  and  TUeUtiu.  Tbegenerabof  l^ttmaaMcfc 
toto  Italy,  and  defitat  the  troope  of  Otto  al  dw  faaa- 
tla  of  Bedriaetm.  Tbaraopoa  Otto  p«  n  end  la 
hb  own  lUe  at  Brizelhaa,  April  Ukh.  ntattMb 
toOaal  attha  time  of  Otto^  daatt ;  ha  vWta  tta 
laid  of  batae  toward  tta  cad  of  Hv,  «d  ttw  ^ 
oeodatoBoaa.  Uaaatfaae  tto  fHaiala  of 
aba  torade  Ualy,  take  Cnmeaa,  end  mmth  apoa 
Rome.  TImj  force  their  way  into  Keener  and  ka 
TUeUioa,  DecemberSU.  The  Ciqdtal  boraad.  Tha 
war  ^pdnat  die  Jewa  aaapeaded  tfala  yaar- 
TQ  Cbtn  Imjf,  T.  Flaviiu  VeapaaUnni  AagaaMa  II 
T.  Caaar  Vaapadaaaa. 
A  JEbI.  JUL  a  Lbtolaa  Kadma  U. 

P.  Tabctoa  litiflr^ 
AJthLJIiM  X-Anatoa 
C. 
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70  VMpad«il&— VoipMlanproeDeditoIl4r>iBdlBMM 

Tlhu  lakM  Jemralen  ifter  k  ries*  of  noailT  Sn 
aaowtlM.  iBfnmctioB  In  Bstnfc  Bad  Gatti,  headed 
hj  OtOIi;  it  commtBod  In  the  precedhig  year, 
before  the  captare  at  Cremona.  It  la  pot  down  In 
this  year  bj  Cerialia. 

71  Cpum.  Imp.  T.  FlaTina  VeapadaBni  Aognatoa  ITL 

M.  Coccelna  Nerra  (^fteneard  Imp.  C«a.  Aug.). 
JEe  £al.  Uart.  T.  Csaar  DomlOanDi. 

Cn.  Pedlat  Caatnt. 
C.  Valerius  FMOii. 
Veapaalan]  l—Htui  relnnu  to  Italy.  THnmidt  of 
Veapaden  and  Utoa,  The  temple  of  Janoa  cloaed. 
IS  Cbaa.  Imp.  T.  FlnTlua  Vetpaslanua  Aognatoa  IV. 
T.  Cvaar  Vecpadanoa  IL 
Teapnaiiini  4.— Commagene  la  redoeed  to  I  province. 

73  Com.  T.  Cnaar  Doroltianua  IL 

IL  VBleriua  Ueaaaliniia. 
VeapndnlS. 

74  Cbu.  Imp.  T.  Fbniu  Teq^adamu  Aagwtiii  V. 

T.Casar  VeqMaknuia  AMkalkL 
lb  K^L  Jul  T.  Cmar  DomManoa  HI. 
Caut.  Imp.  T.  Flarlua  Veapaidaniu  Angnataa. 

T.  Ctetar  Veapaatanna. 
Voapadani  6.— Coisora  tppttaM  tor  the  laat  time. 
Tbe  dlalogoo  Dt  Ormurtbtu  ta  wrltlBB  Id  A»  6lh  of 
Veapadan. 

IS  Ow*.  Imp.  T.  Flarlna  Veapadaimi  Avgutna  TL 
T.  Casaer  Veqwlanoi  IV. 
Jb  AL  AL  T.  Caaar  DomidMHlV. 

M.  Liclolaa  Madaanaja 

Yeapaalanl  7.— Temple  of  Peaea  completad. 
71  Cot*.  Imp.  T.  Flaviua  Veapaalanna  Angoitu  TIL 
T.  Cnaar  Veapaalanua  V. 
Jb  JCaL  JhL  T.  Cm.  Doadtlanua  V.  (T.  Plan- 
tina  SllTanua  £Uanua  II.). 
VeqiaaUnl  a-Bhrth  of  Hadrian, 
n  CbM.  Imp.  T.  FUTiua  Vcapailanoa  Angoabia  Vm. 
T.  Owar  VeapariaoM  TL 
feXot  AZ.  T.CmwDonUtlamuVI. 
Cn.  Jnllna  Agrlcola. 
Veepaatani  9.— Fllnj  dedicatee  hla  HUloria  ITatuivUt 
to  Tttna,  vrhen  conmil  for  (be  dzdt  time. 
18  Cbaa.  L.  Celonlna  Commodua. 
D.  NoTtaa  Prlacna. 
Veapaalanl  10.— Agricola  take*  the  comrnBad  In  Brit- 
ain: be  anbdnoa  tbe  OrdoTtcM,  and  takea  the  laland 
of  Uotia. 

ID  Oim.  bap.  T.  naviaa  Teipnilawii  AngnatH  IZ. 
T.  Caaaar  Voapadonna  TIL 
Death  ofVeapaalan  (nt  SB).  Jm  S3d. 
Ttrua  emperor  <eet  38).  Second  campalgB  of  Agrfe- 
ola  in  Britain.  Emption  of  Veen^  an  Ai^ntt 
Mth,  and  dca traction  of  Hercwlanewm  and  Pompett. 
Death  of  the  elder  PUn;  (tet  56)  In  the  eruption  of 
TeaBTlna.  Hie  yonnger  Plinj  waa  now  1& 
90  Om.  Imp.  Tttna  Cvaar  Teipiitaniia  AngnaMa  TIIL 
T.  Caaar  DomitibBu  Vn. 

L.  £lina  PlaatlnB  iMdn. 
a  Pactutndua  Froota 
A|f.  U.  Tmioa  (ntliiia)  FragL 
T.  Vlnldoa  inllanna. 
TtH  8. — Great  fire  at  Roue.  Completion  of  the  Am- 
pUtheatre  (Coloaaenm)  and  Hatha  commenced  bj 
TeqMatan:  Titoa  exhiUta  gamea  on  Oia  occaahm 
IbrlOOdaja.  Third  campaign  af  Agrlcola  la  Brit- 
ain i  fanadranceaHfiVHtbeFliaofTaj. 


81  Cbaa.  Z..  Flnflaa  BSkn  XobIui  BaaMM. 
Aainina  PolUo  VcmiGoeno. 
XxXaklbLU  Vft&m  Favntu. 

T.  Jnnina  Hontano^ 
Death  of  Tltna  <■!.  40)  on  September  IMu 
DoMmuf  emperor  (rL  30).   Fourth  campal^  of 
Agricola  In  Britain. 
83  Cou.  Imp.  Cvaar  Domltianna  Angnatna  VUL 
T.  Flarina  Sabinna. 
Domitlanl  S.— The  C^tol  reatored.  FUtbcampolp 
of  Agrfedla  1b  BfU^ 

83  Cms.  Imp.  Caaaar  Dondthmna  Angnatna  DL 

Q.  FetlHna  RnAia  IL 
DoultUnl  3.~Ezpcdition  of  DomlHan  agalnat  flM 
CettL   Sixth  campaign  of  Agricola  In  BritalB;  ha 
defenta  the  Caledoolaua. 

84  Caaa.  Imp.  Cnaar  Domltla&tu  Angnataa  X. 

Ap.  Junioa  Sabinna. 
Domitlaal  4.— .Domitiaa  retnraa  to  Home  and  tri- 
unplu;  be  lemmea  the  title  of  Qcnrmantcna,  and 
neefrea  tan  conanUdpa  and  tbe  cetworaUp  Ibr 
lilb.  SercBlh  ™ifi£n  of  Agricnln  in  Britain:  be 
defeata  Galgaena. 
B5  Com.  Imp.  Cnaar  Domltianna  Angnatna  XL 
T.  Anrelina  Fnlraa. 
Domitlanl  3.— Agricola  recalled  to  Rome. 

86  Cof.  Imp.  Ceaar  Domltianna  Aoguatua  Xn. 

Ser.  Comellaa  DolabeOa  FetroidainiB. 
C.  Sedna  CaBBpamu. 
Domitlanl  S^llia  Dadan^  nnder  Daeobdna,  mak* 
war  npoD  du  Snmana.  iM>tii  «if  A»ifci«»i»nn  fin^ 

87  Cm.  Imp.  Cnaar  Dondttaana  Angnatna  XIIL 

A.  Volnnoa  Satnmlnna. 
Domitlanl  7. 

88  Cbaa-  Imp.  Caaaar  DomltiBJUia  Angnatna  ZIV. 

L.  Hlmudna  Rnfiia. 
Dtanillani  8.— Tbo  Lndl  Sacnlana  celebnted. 
Tadtoa  prator. 

89  Om.  T.  AnreUoa  Pnlna  IL 

JL  Sampronhia  Atrallumu 
DomModS: 

Qnlntillao  teadiea  at  Bome. 
Tocltua  laarea  Rome  fonr  jaera  befim  Hm  doath  et 
Agricda.  SeeAJ}.S3. 

90  0*a«.  Imp.  Caaar  Domltianna  Angaatu  XT. 

H.  Coccelaa  Merra  IL 
Domitlanl  10.— Tte  phUoaopbers  expelled  from 
Rome.  Dondtian  debated  bj  fbo  Qnadl  and  Nai^ 
coeoand.  He  iwmhaaaa  a  pcaee  ofPaeebalna. 
FBnj  (aat  99)  prntor. 
SI  Cm*,  tr.  AdUns  QUMou 

M-  Olpina  TYaJanaa  (^fiwaerfanp  Cmt.Jug.). 
Sitf.  Q.  Valeriua  Vegatnc 
P.  MetOlhu  Secimdoa). 
Domitlanl  11.— DomUIan  celebrates  a  trinmidi  on  ao* 
count  of  his  pretended  rictor;  orer  the  Dadsna. 
Inanrrectlon  of  L.  Antonlns  In  Oennan  j,  wbo  li 
defeated  by  tbe  geaamb  of  Domltian. 
9S  Cbaa.  Imp.  Caaar  Doaritlaaui  Angnatna  XTL 
Q.  TglndBB  SatnmlDniL 
A  Id.  Jin,  Im.  TannOdaa  Aprodttna). 
£t  XaL  if  at  L.  Btertbdoa  Arifaia. 

TL  

£t  KaL  Sga.  C  Janios  BDaanu. 

aArr  

Domitlanl  13. 
tS  Cbat.  Poanpains  Cdlegn. 
ComuUns  Priacus. 
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CHRONOLOGIOAL  TABLES  OF 


<0  A{f  U.  LoUas  PuDfanu  Taleitai  JUMiem 

C  Aattw  AuIm  Jfllu  Ti»^>tu. 
Domltluil  la.— Snuutiiui  •war.  DonAlni  nt  tefli 
In  H«r,  A.D.  93,  and  ratorned  In  Jnnni7,  AJ>.  M. 
Deadt  of  AgHeola  (at  56}. 
JoMphni  (at  56)  Bnlibca  hii  AaUquUfMi 
II  Cut.  h,  KodId*  Torqttatu  Asprenaa. 
T.  SexUna  Uaglua  Latmanu. 
Suf,  L.  SMtgtau  PasLiu. 
SanlitBatl4. 

Btadu  pabliaboa  Ua  7%iMa  aboat  tfak  tfans. 
IB  Cbaa;  Imp.  Cbmt  Somltlana  AagiiilH  XVIL 
T.  FI»lM  ClnncMi 
Domitlazil  15.— Hie  coDfOl  Clemena  put  to  deaft. 

Peraecntion  of  the  dniatiaM. 
W  Ccu.  C.  Uanliaa  Valana. 

C.  Antlitlu  Vebu. 
DonUiaD  (ot  44)  aUln  September  IMl 
Nbkta  emperor  (at,  63). 
IT  <%a<:  Imp.  Merra  Cmar  Angnrtoa  HL 
T.  nrgliiiai  Rnfta  m. 
Xerrs  S^H,  Dipliu  IHJainia  la  adopted  if  Mem. 
Froottani  la  appointed  Cunur  dgnmnm, 
N  OMt.  hap.  Nerra  Cnaar  Atifnataa  IV. 
Xem  TraJanna  Caaar  H. 
Ik  KML  Jul  C.  Soaiua  Benedo. 

h.  LidBliu  Sure. 
J!z  JCal.  Oct.  Afiaalaa  Dexter. 
Deatb  of  Kerr*  <at  6^,  J0S11B17  SSUl 
nuurwapenr  Qntll}.  OV^tn,  ac  Ui  MSMdo^ 

taatOologH. 
FU117  la  appointed  PrafeetPi  JBmB. 
M  Cb*K  A.  ConwUna  Pahna.  ; 
C.  Sodna  Sesedo  (IL). 
Trajaid  2.— Tttowi  retnina  to  Rome. 
Hartlal  publiahea  &  aecond  edUbm  ofbook  z.«f  Ua 
Mplgnmt. 

100  Cbia.  Imp.  Caaar  Nerra  TrajaoM  Aagoatat  m. 
Sex.  Jttlhia  Prontiiitu  HL 
AfaLJCM.  X.  Gmidkia  Fnnlo. 
JbKAa^  a  PlbAu  CiMlUu  SecuidH. 

Conmtu  Teitnllae. 
Mx  Sal.  JTbv.  Julloa  Ferox. 

Acuthia  Nerra. 

 L.  Roeetai  JBBonu. 

n  ClaadlBi  Sanvdon 

Tnimti. 

VBbj,  coiuul,  deUrcra  Ua  Pmigj/riau  la  (be  aniats 
Ib  die  begfauiliic  Of  September.  PUo;  and  Tadtoa 
wnaa  HarltM  Pilacw. 
Ibrtial  probably  pnUUwd  book  id.  It  XomelBtUi 
jaar.  Tn  the  courae  «f  tiw  year  he  wltfadmr  to 
Spain,  from  wblcb  be  bad  been  abaeM  35  Teaca. 
m  Cbaa;  Imp.  Caaar  Nerra  IVaJaoiu  Avguitu  IT. 
Sex.  ArticiildBa  Patiu. 
JBs  JCiL  Mart.  Conelliu  Sdplo  Orfitoa. 
JCi  MA  JM.  Babloa  Haeer. 

H.  Takriua  PaaniDU. 
XtKaLJtd.  C.  Rabritu  GaUoa. 

Q.  CvBoa  raapo. 
ftijaiil     Pint  Badaa  war,  l^^fu  -—"t"*' 
panco,  and  croaaea  Ibe  Danube.  H^rfas  qoaator. 
m  Om.  C.  Sodoa  Senedo  m. 
L.  Ltdnhia  Sua  n, 
&  All.  At  v.  Acfliaa  Roflu. 

C.  CacfHu  Claailaw 
IV^faid  S.— Dadan  war  oonttnued. 


108  Cbaa.  Imp.  Cmmr  Nerra  n^Jnoa  AngMtas  ▼- 
L.  Ap^na  HaxbBna  B. 
(A/'  C.  Hliddna  Fudnna. 
C  VettenDlai  Serem.) 
Timjani  &— Tnjan  definta  fiw  Dadaiia,  nd  grmn 
peace  to  Deocbaloa.    Ha  retnma  to  Roaw,  tri 
ntnpha,  and  aaaumea  the  name  of  Jndnffc 
PUn  y  arrlrea  at  bia  prorinee  of  BidTidn  In  flep>» 
ber. 

IM  Com.  SaraMia. 

P.ManduMnwnm. 
Trajanl  7.  Seeoad  Dadan  w»r.  HndrlM  nrvea 

d«  Trajan  to  tUa  WW. 
Pliny  write*  from  Ua  prvfluca  to  TM^n  eaaaanfei 

tho  Chrtadana. 
Martial  <«t  62}  pvbUibea  bo<A  xa.  It  BObDK  0p^ 

105  Com.  TL  Jnlhia  Candldna  IL 

C.  Andna  Anlna  JnUtia  Qoadnttna  U- 
Trajaid  S^Dedan  wir  coaitiraad.  Tr^aa  iKoldi  a 
Blaoe  bridge  onr  the  Dara1i& 
IM  Om  L.  Cetadu  OoBiaadBB  Tem. 
L.  Tltiaa  Ccarsalla. 
Tr^ui  Bl— lEad  ofdH  Saelan  ww,  mmi  daaA  ef  De- 
cebaloa.  Dada  la  made  a  Roinaa  ptaviaMb  Tie 
Jan  retona  to  Rome,  and  trlnmplw  a  wm  nail  tim 
orer  die  Dadana.  Ardria  Patneai  ^o■^■^wl  if 
Comdiaa  Fabna. 
107  Cm*.  L.  Udnloj  Snra  m, 
G.  Soalna  Senecio  IT. 
Stif. .  —  Sanuna  Q. 

C.  JoSia  SerrflinB  Vam  BaavisM. 

KB  Com,  A  p.  Aantaa  TreboolM  OaDoa. 
M.  AdBoa  IfetUna  Bradaa. 
Ai/.  (C.  JaUaa  A&tcanm. 
Clodioa  Criqdnna.) 
L.  Verakaaa  Serarw. 

i^ajaain. 

106  Ctaaa.  A.  CorneUna  Palma  IL 

a  Calriaina  Talliu  U. 
A/.  P.  AIna  HadrkBaa  (^/tewrtf 
Caa.  Aug.). 
H.  niAadaa  PriaeuK 

Trajanl  19^ 
110  Com.  Ser.  SalrldleDoa  Oriltaa. 
K.  Fedacaroa  Friadmu. 
A/.  (P.  Calridaa  TnDna. 
h.  Aanina  LargB&) 

TraJasIlS. 
lU  GnMv  U.  Calparahu  Plao. 

L.  Raatteae  jaalaBaa  Bolamu. 
Aif.  G.  JoHea BervOfaiB  tftsaa Serafaaaak 
L.  Fablna  Jaataa, 

TnJaDlM- 

Ut  Cbaa:  Imp.  Caaar  Mem  TnOama  llnaalaa  TL 
T.  Bexthw  AMeaaai. 
TnOaniUi 
113  Com.  L.  PubUdaa  Cdani  n. 
G.  Clodtaa  CflqiiBaa. 
Trajaal  18l — The  colnaan  of  Trajan  iratlad, 
124  Can.  aMtaataBBatiL 

P.  Hanmaa  Voplaona. 
lV^)aBll7.-FailfaIaawar.   n^leareaftalrla  Oa 
astamn,  and  apeoda  the  rriater  Hi  Andedh. 
115  Cot*.  L.  npatsnuB  Heaaala. 
M.  Fado  VergUlanna. 
Trajaal  IS.— Pardilaa  war  coatlBiied.    Tr^iaa  cca 
qoera  Anneaia.  Oreat  earOqaato  at  Aadeck  al 
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Gnoca  and  Egrpt. 
H •r^yidoia  of  Ifcadiu. 

Trajul  19.— fuAin  WW  coaifaHwd.  Tnim  tikM 
Gledpboii,  and  nOl  dim      11^  to  the  oeeui. 
Renilt  of  tbo  FvWvu  ntppraMBd  b7  ttie  geoenb 
ofTr^fMS.  Tnjaa  utumei  tb«  name  of  PtnUeu*. 
m  CW  Qulactiiu  Hl«er. 

C.  V^Mtmiu  Apraatanu. 

Mt  JU.  Jul  U.  Emclu  Clanu. 

TL  Jttltaa  Akxandor. 
aedtttoBofawhwalaCyraMaiidEiyptWippreaaad. 
Trajui  (Mt  60)  did  >t  BeUnn^  in  Ci]lc!a,  on  hii  re- 
tm  to  ItolTi  ibinMBOL 
Bawum  oapMM-  (at  4^  Ha  wu  at  Aitlodi  at 
Ifae  deatbof  TnijuL 
lis  Cm  Imp.  CsnrTnjatmaBadriaBaaAsgHtoan. 
n  CUndhia  Fnwsaa  Sattnator. 
Badrlanl  2.— Hadrlm  cornea  to  Roma:  ha  aeta  imt 
far  Hcada,  in  conteqaeDce  of  a  war  irlHi  tha  Bur- 
n«nt1«"« ;  a  coaaptracr  againat  him  dbeorwed  and 
•^pnaaad;  ha  Mtanu  to  iMlr.  and  tntrnats  di« 
lyf"— ^  of  Dacia  to  UanlM  Tuba 
Atvasal  floortdiad* 
110  Cban  [np.  Cvaar  najamia  Badrianua  Anfnatna  m. 
C.  Jimioa  RuatlcBii 
Badrlanl  3.— T«ri>o  fa  appotatod  pratorian  pnafeet 
in  tba  plaea  of  AUIbbu,  aad  Ctew  1b  tta  ^bwe  of 
fllmOla. 

Uft  Goaa.  L.  Catfltvi  Seranw. 

T.  Anrdaa  Falrua  (/tfUrwmrd  Imp.  Cm.  Aato- 
■rimia  Aagr  Ftaa).  * 
Hadrlani  4.— Hadrian  b^jlaa  aJoonvAnngh  an  tha 
prorlneea  of  Ae  emidra.  Ho  tUta  Gaal  aad  G«r> 
many. 

lai  Cbaa.  M.  AbdIiu  Venu  n. 

 AtiBW. 

Badiianl  S^Hadilait  vMta  Britate  and  Spain.  Ha 
paaaaa  ^  vrtatir  M  Tkmwot  to  flpalB.  BkA  of 
K.  Annttoa. 
n»  am.  V.AdllaBATtala. 

C.  CotalBnB  Panaa. 
Badrlnl  A^'.^drian  vfalto  AlhflHi  when  ha  paaaea 
tba  winter, 
la  Om*.  aArtioOWaaFattua. 

L.  TaaoMaa  Aptoalanoft 
HadiiMiT. 
IM  Cbaa.  v.  AciHoa  Oabrfa. 

C.  BeUdiu  TorfWMit 
B«MaM& 
m  CbaR,  VatarUuArfallmn. 
TOoa  AquUInna. 
HBdtlanig.-Hadrfan  k  at  Umml 
196  CbM.  U.  Aantna  Verna  UI. 

.  .  .  Eggiaa  AmUbntod 
HadilaallO^Btnhorpaitlnas.  DeaAoraaalBii 
JSr  Cbn.  T.  AdUaa  ndanoa. 

H.  SlltdUa  Gamcanaa. 
HaUanllL 
IW  am.  L.llMtaa  Torqoatw  lijrwa  IL 

IL  *— *—  T.flin. 

HadrlMdU. 

HB  Om.  p.  JnrenHni  Calaaa  IL 
Q.  Jolina  BaHma. 
gtf  T.  C.  MamiaaMaredlMlL 
Ca  LaOtaa  OaDna. 


Hadriani  IS^Hadriatt  paiaaa  tba  winter  it  AftaM. 

130  Co—.  Q.  Fabiua  CatuIUaiu. 

H.  flavtoa  Aper. 
Badriaid  14.— Hadrian  tUO  Jodaa  and  Egypt 

131  Oau.  Ser.  Octarln*  Lanaa  Fontlamu, 

M.  Antontw  RnJhroa, 
Hadriani  IS^Hadrian  riaila  Byria.  Hie  Jnrlah  mu 
l>egtna. 

133  Com;  C.  Serim  Angnrinita. 

C.  Trebliu  Sergtanu. 
Hadriani  16.— Hie  Jewiah  war  ooDtlnnea.  Tbt  Ktl» 
turn  PtrpHMMtm  proniDlgated. 
133  Com.  M.  Aatonlna  Htbema. 
Xommloa  eOaoBtab 
Hadrian!  IT.— TTia  JewUh  war  eontlnuaa, 
131  Oom.  C.  JnUu  ScrvQItu  Unua  Sarrianna  llf 
C.  ViUna  jDTentlai  Vania. 
Hadriani  IB.— The  Jewitb  war  coatiaaea. 

13S  On,  LiQNneDa. 

 'AMeaa. 

Biff.  . . .  Fondaona.  * 

•  .  ,  AttManw, 

Hadrind  19;— Iba  JMih  war  sraUBWa. 
138  Om.  It.  Cahataa  Commodaa  Vema. 

Sax.  Tetotonaa  Clrica  Ptnapaiam. 
BadriiBm— TbaJawtahwirandad.  Hadrian  bih«Ii 

L.  flina  Temi^  and  eonfera  upon  Uto  tba  tide  of 
Cnaar. 

13T  Cot*.  L.  jGflna  Veraa  Ciaaar  II, 

P.  CcbUu  BdUnna  VDmUiu  Piua. 
Hwlriani  ffl. 

138  0am.  Hlgar. 

 Camarisna. 

Denlh  of  L.  Tarw^  Jaaaaiy  lat  Hadrbm  adapli 
Anton  Imu  nu^asd  tlvea  Urn  the  Uda  of  Caaar, 
Febmary  SSth.  DeaOi  of  HadriM  (at  flQ,  3^ 
10th. 

ANTommra  Pnra  emperor  (at  51). 
13S  C43U.  Imp.  T.  jEL  Caaar  Aot  Angoalia  Hoa  IL 
C.  BnittiQa  Praaena  IL 
AntoabdS. 

140  CbM.  Imp.  T.  SX.  Catar  Ant  Anguatna  Plaa  ill. 

H.  AUaa  AoraUu  Tana  Caaar  (ffltmmilH^ 
Angaatoi^. 
Antonlnl  3. 

141  0am.  VL  Pedneana  Sdofa  Friadna. 

T.  HtBolnj  Sorenia, 
AntoiUfli  4.— Death  of  Fanadaa. 
14S  Om*.  L.  8tatbu<totMlratna. 

C.  Cuj^  Bnaaaa. 
AatoniolS.  , 

143  Oma,  O.  BdHdaBTvqnataii 

TL  Olmdhw  AttleaaHorodafc 

Fiaatolfanulihad. 

144  CSaa.  P.  L<d^ana  ATlliMb 

C.  OaTtaa  IbndmBik 

Antonlnl  T. 

Valentinaa,  die  heretic,  flonriihei 
143  Cm*.  Imp.  T.  JEL  Caa.  Aat  Aug.  Plaa  IT. 
ILAartfna  Caaar  n. 


Ul  Oaai  Baa.  Kradaa  Ctanu  IL 
Cn.  OaBdlaa  Bararaa. 
Antmdnl  9..— Birft  of  Seraraa. 
Iffl  Ou*.  C.  Antdoa  Largna. 

C.  Prut  Paeatiia  Heaaalbmi. 
Antoainl  10— H.  Aun-Uni  mairioa  Faaadu,  tha  wm 
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pcTor't  daugfatar,  and  nM.TM  Uie  Mbnaldu  pow- 
■r.  The  Ladt  SncnJaroi  celrimted. 
Odeo  (Mt  IT)         to  atudy  mediolne. 
ApptMi  pobBAad  fail  BUioria  about  thii  time. 

148  Com  TOntutu. 

Stlrini  JnliuiM. 
Antoniai  IL 
in  CSm  au.  Sdpfo  OrttH. 
a  Ho^  Priiew. 

1»  Con.  aamoann 

.  .  AntlMliU  Vctoa. 
AnUmiol  13. 

Uarciaii,  ttie  heretic  flooriahed. 
151  CbM.  Bex.  QnEDtUina  Coadlaniu. 
Bax.  QniatUlM  Ibudinua. 
AntoiriBiU. 

Jiudn  Hartrr  pnbllahsi  U*  Jptiegt' 
tSS  Com.  IL  AdUna  OUbrla. 

H.  Talerlna  Boomllu. 

Antouiol  15. 
Hegedppiu  flourlihed. 
153  Cois.  C.  Bratthn  Ptwwm. 
A.  Jnnlna  Rnfaiu. 
AntoPial  16. 

IM  Caw.  L.  JBaw  Aurelliu  Contmodnt  (aflarMrtf  Imp. 
Cm.  Aug.). 
T.  Sutina  Latamnii. 
AatonHlT. 
Hrth  of  Bardeaanet^ 
US  Oom.  C.  JoUoa  Sevoroa. 

M.  Jtmlttt  Baflii'M  Sabtnlawm 
Bt.  AC  lTo».  AntiDa  Pollfak 
OpinaiaDaa. 

IM  Cpu.  IL  Celoidna  SIItbiiu. 
C.  Beriaa  AogoilBai. 
AntODhd  19. 
157  Cm*.  tL  Cirlca  Bubuva. 
ILUetmuaRcgolBa. 
AntndBi  90. 
US  Cba»  Sox.  8<ilplcliia  TertBOaa. 
C  Ttndaa  Bacerdoa, 
AnUmiid  91. 
1»  Com,  Plaatina  QalUflhiB. 
ataHoa  FriacH. 
ADtotdni  fiS. 

Oalen  (tet  S9}  at  Fergamui. 
ICO  Cm*.  Ap.  Annini  AUUna  Bndwt. 
T.  Clodloa  Vlbiua  Vania. 
Antanlnl  93. 
161  Con.  K  JERnt  Verna  Cnaar  IIL 

L.  .£1101  Aurellua  Commodni  11. 
DetOi  of  Autonlnot  Plna  (at.  74),  March  7. 
IL  Anunioa  («t.  39)  enqicror.  Ha  aaaodMN  widi 
htm  in  ths- empire  L.  Vaaoa  (ast  31).  Tbore  are 
tfaxu  twn  Angud.  Birth  of  Commodu^  aoo  of  M. 
AoreUoi,  on  Anguat  3  lit 
ICS  Cvot.  Q.  Junlna  Snalletia. 

G.  Vetttna  AqnOliiaa. 
St^f.  Q.  FUtIiu  TertnllaB. 
AaroUi2.— WarwUhOoParOilBDa.  Veir  ada  forth 
to  the  Eait,  to  nwdvct  Um  war  agnlmr  tie  FaitU- 
KM.  ILAanUaaramaliiaitRaBM 
U3  OaiL  H.  PoBdW  LhUhrh. 

 Paator. 

aitf-.  a  Hvadna  Priaraa. 
AandU  I — rnnAiaa  tror  ootirinud 


A.D. 

164  Cam.  M.  Fompelu  UKrlona. 
P.  jDTcnliiii  CeUoi. 
AnrelU  4^P«Tthiaa  war  condaael.  Manlacv«rV» 
nil  and  LitcQIa. 
1«  Qm.  BL  OaTina  OcfiMa. 
L.  Airioa  Pndana. 
AnrriU  9.— PartfalaB  war  coBtfatnod. 
US  Cbaa.  Q.  BarrllM  FadaM. 
L.  FaAdhM  PflUa. 
AnreUi  &— ParthlM  war  finkbod.   IVtrnmph  of  IL 
Anrdhu  and  Vani&  ComnodHa  raerivBa  tfaa  tttt 
of  Cnaar. 
Uai^rdom  of  Pol  jearp. 
un  Oaaa;  btp.  Gw.  L.  Anr.  Veraa  Angnat  IIL 
U.  Ummidhii  Qaadrataa. 
AarelUT^ApeatllaDMatHaDia.  Warwithaellar 
coBiBBi  iBd  QiudL  Bodi  vn^Kon  Ions  Bonn 
Im  order  to  can?  on  fidi  w,  ud  vlttiar  Sir 

Qalen  (at  37)  pnelicaa  aaadlefaie  at  Boom  dariaf  Iba 
peatQeaea. 
16B  Com.  L.  Vannldni  Apronlanui  IL 
L.  Sargiui  PaaUoa  II. 
Aafalil  &— Tha  bartMriaiu  aabmU  to  to  aaapemii 

but  aooD  naew  dM  war. 
Alhenagana  wiltea  Ua  Jpal^ff . 

169  Com.  Q.  Borfna  PrIaoH  BoMoio. 
P.CoaUaaAponiaaria. 

Anr^  a^-Daadt  of  Tacaa  (at  30). 

170  Con.  IL  CoRidliu  Cetbegna. 
C.  Eradni  Claroa. 

AardU  lO^AnnUvi  ooattaaca  to  war  ag^al  to 
Mareomaiuri. 

171  Chaa.  T.  StatUitiB  Snania. 

L.  Alddtaa  IhcwlaaM. 
AnraHllL 

in  Oaaa.  KaalmniL 

 Orfltaa. 

Anrelll  12.— AaraliBi  eonOavea  to  war  agataat  to 
ManomaBnl  t  ha  aaaaaM  to  lUa  fliainaaliai, 
which  la  abo  conferred  apon  ComaaodJi. 
173  Co$4.  IL  Anrelint  SoTBraa  11 

n  Clandlaa  Pompolaaaa, 
AntaUia. 

m  Com.  Ganna. 

........  Placeua. 

AnreU  14^anliaa  eoBtlmiaa  to  wv  agatot  to 
HarcomaoBL    Victory  onrr  to  QnriL  Hhada 
oftoThandertDgLe^Oii.  <PU.piUl,K> 
175  0am.  Calpomhia  Plao. 

H.  Salrtaa  Jallaana. 
AanlU  U^Paaea  conelsded  wilh  the  Mareomanal 
and  to  otor  barinuiaaa,   Ravolt  of  Cauhu  Avldi- 
BilntoEait:  holaalifaafterlhnamoiaha.  Aa- 
r^oa  (oea  to  to  £aat  CoouBodaa  racHvaa  to 
toKaTbUa.  DaaUiirfFMialfaia. 
178  Om  T.  Vitrwtaa  Pdllo  IL 
H.  PlBTtaa  Aper  n. 
Aorelil  IflL— AnrcHaa  vUta  Atow  «a  Ua  retani  Iroto 
the  Eait   He  trinmphi  on  December  S3d  witk 
Comraodua. 

177  Com.  Imp.  L.  Aarelhia  Commodaa  Aag. 

M.  Plautia*  Qalntillna. 
AareU  17. — Commodni  roeairaa  to  tafbnddaa  p«w 

er.  Pcraacaflonof  to  CtrbtowfaQaid. 
Iranna  baoeraea  Blabop  <rf'  Ljni  fa  QmL 

178  Cbft.  Gavfoa  Oifltnai 

JnUanna  Rafaa. 
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AonlB  I&— B«B0ml  of  flw  wmt  vrith  As  IbreomaB- 
ai  md the Borthara  bwbwlHia.  AnraluMtsovt 
wbh  Commodni  to  Oannuj.    Gaittquks  at 

SniynM. 

m  Cot*.  Imp.  L.  Anrdhii  Commodui  Aug.  IL 
P.  Msrclna  Verua. 

Ez  KA  J»U  P.  HalTliH  Fuflnaz  («./l<r«Bri 

H.  IMluSavaraa  JaHamu  (4W- 
Mrri  iMp.  Cbb.  A«g^ 
AonlH  U^Odbat  of  Ae  Httmouwd. 
180  Com*.  C.  BnitHiu  ftutm. 

Sex.  (bilBtiUiu  ConUanu 
neaOi  of  M.  AoraUiu  (bL  SB)  at  l^obooa  (P7nM4 

or  fflmtam,  Hcrch  ITlfa. 
CoKMomn  (bL  19)  ampagof.    ConuBodoi  mkaa 
peace  wUi  AelbnaBiaaaiaadoftar  bvbariaBB, 
and  ntuw  to  Bomh 
Ut  Cban  Inp-ILAnraSuCoamidMAalqidMaAatnL 
UADdattHBamL 
Conmodlli 

183  CbML  MaMrtlwiL 

 .Rnfiu. 

BtKAJvL  .EmlUiu  Jnacoa. 

AlllbH  SaverM. 

Gomnodl  3l 

*43  Gmk  &]^K.AiiwllBaCoMmodM*«fcwlB*»Ain.ry. 
a  Aaflatna  Tktoripw  n. 
&  AL  JUn  L.  Tsffllw  PoattH  Oenltaaai. 
JBs  AH  J/ot  U.  BennnlDi  SaeiiBdDa. 

M.  EfMtliu  Poatamoi. 

 T.  Paonmehii  HagaiUL 

L.aeptlBinaF.  

Coouaodl  4,— CoM^raej  «f  Lacilla,  the  aialar  of 
CommodiM,  agriaal  tta  awpwBf,  bH  It  la  aap. 
praaaa^ 

IH  Omk  L.  GoaaonlH  Entaa  HaruIlBa. 
Cm.  PigMw  ffH— 11, 
Aff.  C  OctHTtua  Vlwiax. 
Conunoai  9^-Dlptaa  HanaUu  drfMi  the  bvlNffiaaa 
iBBritrin. 

185  Cbaa.  HalennH. 

 Bradna. 

Coarwnodl  0.— Deatb  of  Pemnili. 
Blrfli  of  Orifa^ 
18e  Com.  lBip.M.AanltaBOoBMM«Mliitaina  Aif-T. 

(ir.AdiiMf)aiMon 

CooMttdlT. 

197  Cam.  Cri^jfaraa. 

 • « Allamii 

ConiBodlS. 

188  Com.  Ptucluva  n. 

M.  SerrOliU  SHaiiiu  IL 
ConuMdl  9^Biflh  CaraaaHa. 
100  CbML  Jantaa  8UaB«M. 

*  BanfliaH  BlanM 
CMnmodi  10.— Death  of  Ctaaadw. 
ISO  Com.  Irrp.M.  Aurelini  CoannoduAatoalaoi  Aaf.7L 
IL  Petooaliia  Septlmlaniii. 
Connaodl  IL 
191  Com  (CaM)laa  Pedo  Apronknn*. 

IL  ValerfBaSFadna  (Masrhnu). 
Comsndl  1S>— nra  at  Boma.  Connodae  amiiiiiM 
teMmoafHarralaa. 

198  Com.  Imp.  I>  JEHoa  AnreSoa  CaBunodU  Aug.  TIL 

P.  Helrtni  Pertlnax  n. 
Couatodl  la^-^omnodu  (nt  31}  iUb  ob  Daecfn- 
baraiat 


A.n. 

1>3  Com.  Q.  Soaliu  FaleOh 

C.  Jnlioa  Eiwloa  tHania. 

Suf.  Flarlaa  Clandlaa  Bolpiclaaaa. 

L.  FaUu  CBo  Septloiianu 
aof.  KoL  MoL  aUu  Heaada. 

Probu. 

PcnurAX  (Bt  6^  omparor,  rdgnad  from  ^aaMay 
lit  to  UaRh  SBth,  when  be  waa  alita.  Tkenopoft 
tho  pnrtoriaa  troopa  pat  up  the  mplM  to  aakL. 
wUcta  waa  pwehaaed  by  ILDidlaa  Balvlaa  JoHanaai 

JouANUStcL  S6)  empen»,  latgDod  from  Uarch  2Sth 
to  June  Ut, 

'  ■jsFTiMiua  SxTUua  (a»t  46)  la  procUmod  emptror 
bj  the  lagiou  in  PannonU.  He  come*  ta  Roma 
and  la  acknowledfod  aa  emperor  by  the  aeoate. 
Alkar  ranakdi^  a  abort  dme  at  Roma  ha  praeaedi 
to  dw  EaaW  when  Oie  loglnoB  bad  doeland  PeaceiK 
>laa  nger  aniperor.  Somoa  oonbn  Aa  lUa  of 
Caaar  npoe  Clodfau  AlUnw  ia  Britain. 
IH  Com.  Imp.  Cm.  L.  Septtmlna  SoTenu  Angvatoa  U. 

D.  aodlna  AlUona  C«aar. 

Sererl  2.— Defeat  aad  death  of  Higei.  Sovenia  \»jo 
alega  to  Byiantinm,  whkh  eooHnwa  to  bold  out 
after  As  deadi  of  Kiger. 

195  Cbaa.  BeivBlo  TaAAii. 

Tbielai  Clamant 
Borerl  1.  Blege  of  ^nantfaa  coollmed.  flemua 
croaaea  the  Eaphf»tae,aiid  anbdoea  the  Masopota. 
mUn  Aratdaaa, 

196  Com.  C.  Domltini  Dexter  a 

L.  Valeriua  Uaanla  Thraala  Priacua 
Hffvarl  4^-Captiire  of  ^zantlnm.  Berenu  retniaa 
to  Rome^  He  confera  Ae  title  of  Cwaar  spoa  bla 
•OB  BaaeiMM,  whom  ha  saBa  H.  AanBu  Antonl- 
na,  bat  who  la  batlar  kDOara  br  Ua  ahdmame  Car- 
•ealla.  Sarania  faooeedi  to  Oanl  to  oppoae  AM 
m». 

19T  Cm*.  Ap.  ClaudlBi  Lateranna. 

 BnSiMit. 

Bereii  S. — Alblaiu  defeated  and  alahi  by  Sowm^ 
Febnary  IMh.  Serema  pitMeeda  to  dw  Eaat  to 
cany  oa  war  acaintt  the  PacftlaM. 

Ue  Oooo.  Satmilmu, 

 GallM 

Semi  C^-SoMraa  oarriaa  Ok  fto  Parttfen  war  wdb 
aMeeaBibetakeaCtee^iboiL  GaraeaBa  Ii  dedared 
Aafsatas,  and  hla  brother.  L.  SepdmlnB  Qoto,  Cm- 
aar. 

IBB  Com.  P.  Coroellai  AjraaBau  IL 
IL  AnUdlna  Frosto. 
Beveti  T.^^Tenu  laya  siegB  to  Atr%  but  la  repolaad, 

900  Cot*.  TL  daodlna  BaTenu. 

C.  Aafldlaa  Tictorlaiia. 
BpwriB.  OoTBTOi  ooatlaoei  la  the  Eaat 

901  Ceo*.  L.  Audna  FaUama. 

H.  Konlua  Arrlna  Huclnna. 
Sereri  B^— Serema  continBea  In  the  East  wBh  Car» 
cdlb  Canealla  reeeirea  the  t^  rlrHlB. 
909  Gaat.  Imp.  Csa.  L.  Septbn.  SeTerna  Aug.  UL 
Imp.  Cm.  M.  AareL  Antootnoa  Ang. 
Bereri  10.— Peraecalion  of  the  Chrlatiaiu,  Sevena 
retotna  to  Rome.  He  celobrBtaa  the  Daceu— Mi 
aad  the  marriage  of  CatacaBa  and  FlndDa 
909  CWa.  0.  Fnbtaa  Plaotlaiui  n. 
P.  Sepdmius  Qeta. 
Sereri  IL— Flautlaniu  bIaIil    Hie  vch  uf  Sererat 
odefacadnj  Ua  rlctorica.  ta  dedlcatnd  la  Ihb  jom 
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Orgea  (Bt  16)  tSMhM  St  iJazudna. 
B04  Cou.  L.  Fabiw  CDo  SspdaUniH  U 

M.  Anniva  Flavliu  Libo. 
Severi  13.— The  LwU  BecnlAm  are  celebrated. 
t05  Ch«.  Imp.  Cm.  M.  Aarel.  Antonbiu  Aug.  U. 
P.  Sapifmhu  Oata  (Nbnt, 
Sereri  13. 
108  0pm  H.  Nummins  Alblatu. 
FnlTina  lEwrilUnua. 
BoTcri  14* 
iSr  Omi.  ....  Apar. 

Serori  IS^War  In  Britain. 
TertuIUan  pabHibea  bk  work  againtt  Hareion. 
108  Am.  Imp.  Cm.  H.  Anrelitu  ABtotUmu  Aag.  III. 
P.  SeptbnhH  Gets  CMir  IL 
Semri  1&. — SeTBnu  go«t  io  Britain  wtlfa  hii  two  loae 
CaramllB  and  aatB. 
SOB  CbM.  Ctrio  PompelMm. 
LoDnai  Avltai. 
flersri  IT.— Sevorai  hmdM  CdadoHta.   Oeta  ra- 

eelm  Ae  lUa  of  ABgaitaiL 
SVrtalUan  writes  U*  mate  D$  PaUb. 
ao  CbM  U*.  AdUiu  Faufdnw 
Triaritu  RttSnna. 
Bovori  18.  Tbo  waB  fai  Biflate  oov^latod 
nti. 

PaplaiaBi  tiia  JnrtM  and  dw  prafbct  of  tta  pnMBrimi^ 
waa  «4lb  Sentna  lit  BtIMb. 
Ill  Com.  (Q.  Hadtaa  Rofu)  LoIBaau  GantUzM*. 
PonpoidBa  Baaaw. 
Daaa  of  Bavania  (nt  Bl>  «t  Ebonem  (Torit),  Fab- 

Ca»ao*Li.i  (nt.  S3)  emperyr ;  but  bit  bratiber  Okta 
(■t  tt)  had  been  aaaoelated  wiOi  htm  In  Ae  am- 
pin by  Oieir  falfaer,  CtrftcilU  and  Oeta  retnrn  to 
Rofloe. 

VtrtalUtti  paUUliM  bto  lettor  ad  Satpvlawt. 
tut  Com.  C  HSaa  Aaper  U. 
0.  jBBaa  Aipar. 
Canoalla  A^-Geto  mnrdarad  bf  Ua  famhaila  ndan. 
FiplaiaD  aDdflftiDjr  odw  ^^^^^y^t^Mffl  man  potto 
death. 

IU3  Com.  Imp.  M.  AnroUna  Antoahma  Aug.  IV. 
D.  Coaliua  BnlUonB  IL 
Sitf.  (H.  Antotto  OorOaBaa  (ajhnaaul  laap. 
CmAok.), 
HbItUi  PerttnuL) 
CaneaUa  S^-Caraealla  goea  to  Qaal. 

9U  Co**.  MaanHa. 

 BaUm 

Canealla  4/-CaracaUa  attaeka  tiw  Alenaon^  vfatti 
D*dB  and  Tfarada,  and  wtnMn  «t  XleoaMAa. 

815  Cow.  Lntai  II. 

 Cenialla. 

Caracalta  5. — Caracalla  goea  to  Antioeb  and  tbenoo 
to  Alazaadra^ 

816  Cm.  Tadsa  SabUoa  U. 

Comaltaa  AaidiiinB, 
Caraaalla  6. — Ganedb  paaaea  tba  atplii'atBa  and 
maltea  war  agrinat  the  Partliiana.  Ha  wbma  at 
Edaaaa. 

117  CbM.  C.  Brnltliu  Fnaaasa. 

T.  Ueadoa  Extiioataa  U. 
Cancalla  (M.  39)  ilain  near  Edeaaa,  April  Bth. 
KuuMoa  (at  5^  amparar.  Ba  ooabn  flu  tUa  of 
CMar  apon  hte  aon  DIadamenlanaa.  He  la  do- 


payaacat  of  a  laige  ran  of  manay.  Sb  Ibem  y» 
tiraa  to  Byrla. 

Dion  Caadoa  1*  at  Rome  at  Sie  ttme  cf  C3mcn>A 

death. 

ai8  Ctef.  fop.  Cm.  H.  OpIL  Ser.  Mac  Ang.  O. 
C  Oelattnw  Adventoi. 
At^Imp.  Cm.  U.  AnreHoa  An  tenia  ua  (E:> 
gabalui)  Aug. 

BedMon  of  Qie  anny  dutng  fi>dr  winter  in  Syria :  a 
gial  part  WTW—  A**  eanae  of  ElagabaJ—.  >**■ 
crinna  la  dafcated  near  Anfiodi,  Jobb  8^  and  ji 
ihortlj  aftenrard  put  Id  death. 

Euouuoa  («t  14}  eaaparw.  He  wlBbm  at  Vie^ 
media. 

Dion  Caadns  la  go<renior  of  Perganm  and  SaijrTM. 
219  CbM.  Imp.  CM«r  M.  Anrdina  Antonlnna  <Eh>gaboha> 
Aug.  a 
Q.  Tfatdna  Sacerdoa  II. 
BafdiaB      ElafabalDa  eoinea  to  Sonm. 

890  CbM.  Imp.  Cm.  M.  AnteL  Anton.  (fTlagabnloa)  Aaf. 

IIL 

P.  Talertna  Enljdtaniia  Comaaoa  H. 

ElagaballSL 

891  Com.  Onto*  SaUnlaniia 

Claodina  SekDcna. 
EtagabaU  4.— EUgabalu  adopti  and  coaiftra  ibe  kk 
of  CMar  upon  BaHlanni  Alexluiai  (m.  1^  beam 
known  bj  the  name  of  Atexander  Seremn. 
SS2  Com.  Imp.  Cm,  K.  AnreL  Anton.  (Qifnbnlai)  A^. 
IV. 

IL  AnreBu  Alexnndw  Cmbt. 
dagabahu  (nt  18)  alaln  March  llth. 
ALxxuTDn  SEvnnn  emperor  (nb  14) 
The  Jnriati  Clplan  and  Patttna  am  amuwg  te  caM' 
aeSora  ol  Alexander  Serenii. 
223  CbM.  h.  Kariu  Maximna  IL 
L.  Roactna  JHanm. 
AlexandriS. 
894  Om.  GlaiittnB  JoIbbbb  IL 

L.  BratHH  QnbeUoa  Cri^bu. 

835  Oam.  niaewIL 

 Dexter. 

Aloxandri  4. 
2S6  Coat.  Imp.  Cm.  UTAar.  Se*.  Alex.  Aog.  It 

 UaroeDnalL 

Alezandri  5. — The  Firthlan  empire  o»wHuo—  If 
Artaxerzea  (AnUiUr),  who  fomdi  the  arw  riiilm 
UagdOBi  of  the  BaiMaltoL 
OriftairtAnliodL 

897  am.  AlUmi. 

.......  Uaodsnia, 

AkanndriCL 

228  CbM.  ModeftTU  tt. 

 Probu. 

Alanadrt  7.— D)^  kmed  bj  the  aoldieraL ' 
Origan  a  pnabylBr. 
9S>  Com.  Imp.  Cm.  H.  Av.  8er.  Alex.  Ao^  HL 
CaarfnalHon. 
Alexandria. 

Dion  Cantoaeontnla  aecondlfane;  afkar  Ua aecM 

cobculahip,  he  retired  to  BKbynla. 
Orlgen  conqMieea  aereral  worka  at . 

830  CbM.  L.  'nrina  AgriooU. 

Sex.  CMbu  Clementhraa. 
Alekandrift 
331  Glpii«  •  •  •  Glmdl!^  PoidpBliBme 

T.  FL  .  . .  Fallfiima. 
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low 


Alexandri  10— Alnasdw  mtnbm  wiut  Ibe  Psr 


Origan  lasTM  Alamdm  nd  wtOw  at  Cmu«b. 

KI9  Cbw  I>Bpiu> 

 HuliBw. 

Alnxandri  ll^AlexudN-  dsieatilliaP«niMMlMlln- 

opotamla,  and  retvrm  to  Anttoch. 
Gregory  of  NoocaMm  !■  ba  (Haolple  of  Origan  at 
CstMirea. 

333  Oaaa;  Huimiu. 

 Patansa. 

Aloxoadri  12.— Aleauadw  retnrna  to  Bona  and  tri- 

nniptia. 
Brth  of  Porphyry. 

834  Cm.  lUsinraa  H. 

(C.  CcbUoi)  Urbanoi. 
Alexandri  13.— Akzandar  oarriaa  «  war  agidMt  tiw 
Oermaaa. 

•35  CbMk  Baranu. 

 Qalnaduiu 

Alexander  (oC  SR)  aUn  by  dia  aoUara  In  Gaol,  Fab- 
mary  10th.  mother  Mairwn—  ttain  along  with 
bin. 

KAZnoKUi  emperor. 
Orlgen  write*  bli  Jh  Manyrio. 
tM  Com.  Imp.  Kazlniitiui  noa  Aa^ 

 Alricuiiu. 

HnxlmiDi  3.— Maxtmlnaa  deleali  the  Oanunfc 
237  Com.  (P.  Titiiu)  f  erpetana. 

(L.  Ovinlva  RafdenO  Connllanaa, 
Srf.  Jaaioa  Sflanaa. 
Hearina  OaUcanu. 
Maxim  bd  3.— Mudmlnoi  again  dafnta  the  Qermaui 
and  wtatere  at  Simdam. 

tae  Cbaa.  PliiB. 

Procnlnj  Pontianna, 
At/,  n.  Clandiiu  Juliuiaa. 
.  .  Olau  ^lianna. 
tionnuKus  L  aadIL,  Uter  and  aoa^mra  proclaim, 
ed  emperora  bi  AMca,  and  an  aoksoirtedgad  by 
Oiaamle:  Uiaywawproclalinad  Ingebniatyand 
wora  ilaia  tn  Harok  After  Mr  dMrtb,  H.  Clo- 
ditu  Pnpleinia  KAznui  and  D.  CMlhu  Baunrot 
are  appointed  emporon  by  Iheaenato:  they  confer 
the  tifle  of  Ctewr  upon  Gordlanaai  a  grandioa  of 
OordiaanaL  BCaxlmbnubaaraoCUM  alaration  of 
tbe  GOTdlaaaia  fall  winter  qnattan  at  OrmlnmiUid 
forthwith  aamehaa  toward  aaly^  WbanbsiMMAai 
HOMoa,  aboat  940  nQaa  ftma  fib^an^  ha  baan 
of  tha  deralion  of  Uazimaa  and  Balblnaa.  Ha 
readiaa  AqdMa  (60  ndlaa  froa  Banoaa),  and  la 
Chare  afadn  by  bit  BtfUtten^  akog  widi  Ua  aon  Hud- 
moM,  bi  ApriL  Ifazlmna,  the  taapam,  waa  then  at 
Rnenna:  be  retnraa  to  Bobm,  and  ia  daln  aloiv 
wldi  Balblnna, about dwndddla of  JOM.  11>tao^ 
dion  proclaim 
OoBDiAiTue  in.  emperor  (wt  Wl). 
Sao  Oft  hap.  Ciea.  H.  ^toidaa  Oordlanaa  (HL)  Ang. 
M.  AdUwAvlola. 
OordlaidS. 

Ptanoatratna  flomlahed. 

•40  Out.  SabfaraaU. 

 Tenvatna. 

Gordianl  3^-SedltIon  In  Aflrica  anppreaaed. 
HI  Gm.  Imp.  Cb>.  H.  AnbudOB  Gordlanna  (III.)  Ptau 

Pd.a 

OordlaBl  4.— 4k>rdiaD  marrie*  d>e  daagbter  of  Mliitb- 
«4  «d  Mb  fl«l  to  dw  Kaat  to  oanyn  tha  war 


agdnit  ba  Potdana.  S^tor  L  anecaeda  Ida  bdwr 
Anazema  aa  Xbig  of  Forda. 
CbM.  C.  Vetdna  Atticoa. 

C.  Aalniiu  PrBtextatiu. 
Oordiaol  5.— Oordlan,  with  Oe  atdatanoe  of  Ua  ft 

therln-law  Mirithgni)  iliift  all  tha  Poralanb 
Plotlnna  ii  In  Penia. 
M3  Com.  L.  AnniuM  Arriaooi. 

G.  Cerroalna  Papoa. 
GaaAant  &— DaaUi  oTHUawaa. 
9H  Com.  (L.  Armeniaj)  Perogriaaa. 
(A.  FnlTina)  iElmlllaQU*. 
Gordian  (nt  16)  la  alaln  by  die  coatrivanca  of  Phtf 
]p,  the  pmtorian  prafact  in  Heaopotamia,  In  tb> 
aprlng. 

pKiLirPDa  I.  eaipecor.  nriBp  conftra  the  dde  of  C« 
aarnpon  Ilia  aoB,  die  yoBBgar  PhO^  and  retaraa  b 
Boua. 
Plodana  la  Rooaa. 
MS  Cots.  Imp.  Cmbt  M.  Jaliui  PhlUppof  Aofattaa. 
. . .  Andm  Tldaattai. 
PhUIppl  &— War  with  the  Carpi,  on  the  Dannba, 

Mfi  Oou.  PTMoa. 

 Albfaiaa. 

Phuippia 

Origea  (at  61)  coopgaea  Ua  mnk  agalnal  CWaai 

about  diia  time. 
S47  Com.  Imp.  Caaar  U.  Jnllaa  PhiUppaa  Aagaatna  n. 
M.  JuUaa  FhiUppiia  Caaar. 
PbllW  4.r-PbUip  baatowa  da  laofc  of  At^artu  apM 
Ua  aon,  the  yonnger  PU%. 
318  Com.  Imp.  Caaar  H.  JnHna  PhiUppaa  Go  Ang.  HI. 

Imp.  Casar  M.  JnHna  PbDii^  (IL)  Aag.  O. 
PhlUpid  5.— Tha  Ludl  aacularea  ere  cdebrated. 
Cyprian  b  appointed  Blahop  of  Carth^a. 
249  Qm.  <A.  Fulriw)  £miUanua  II. 
.  .  Junius  Aqnilinna. 
The  two  Fhillpe  are  alaia  in  Septsmbar  or  October, 
at  Veroa^ 

ScoiDa emperor.  HoooBftrathnddaorCaaarupoa 
Ua  ao&  Heraasiu  Etruacaa. 
890  Com.  Imp.  Casar  C.  Keadaa  Qatataa  Tnjaira*  Do> 
etna  Aug.  II. 
Amilaa  Uaxtoma  Grataa. 
DecU  2. — Great  peneeolion  agatoat  the  Ctarutbna,  In 
wUeh  FablanM,  Uihop  of  Rome,  periebea. 
SSI  Cm*.  Imp.  Caaar  C.  Meatiiu  Qali^  Trajanna  Do- 
dBaAng.nL 
Q.  Bareanlaa  araaeaa  Haadna  Dedaa  Caear. 
DaotaaearriaaonmragriaataeGotha.  Haiaabta 
fat  Moraaibar,  tagednr  iridi  Ua  iOB  HemairiM 
Etroacoi. 

Gali.113  Trebonlaana  emperor.   The  dOa  of  Aagaa- 
tna la  eonfonred  upon  SoadUanna,  a  yoangar  aen 
of  Dadna.  Oallna  i  latiii  the  tUle  ot  Cmmr  nppn 
hit  Mm  VolnaUnaa. 
ass  Com.  Imp.  Caa.C.Tibtttaa>eboiiianaaCla^Aag,IL 
C.  Vlbtaa  Toladaaaa  Caaar. 
GaU  Sv— TolNdaana  la  ClBvalBd  to  dm  rank  cf  Aaga» 
taa.  GnDnBt«tanatoB<un&  ConnneDeementof 
agraatpeatQenceiwUGhragaafiirlSyearh  Death 
of  Boatatanna. 
333  CoM$.  Imp.  Caaar  C.  VIM 01  Totaaiaaaa  Aagaatna  U. 
U.  Valeriui  Haxlnma. 
Galli  a^fmuAinra  la  prodalmed  ea^eror  In  llo» 
aia.    YaLaHT^"^rT  *■  prtmlahMa  iiiaywn-  Im  Bail^ 
Death  of  Origeu  (at  6^ 
^  CbHL  Imp.  Caa.  P.  Ucfadaa  VahnlanBa  Angii^aa  ■ 
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Imih  (Abi.  p.  UcIdIu  GaUemu  AngnitniL 
Xndlluiiu  marehet  into  Italy.  Oallua  and  Volatla- 
mil  data  by  dulrown  troopa  la  February.  AnO- 
lanwiUiibjldaowntnopafDHay.  VALWunca 
emperor.  Hli  hd  GiLLiKiniB  ti  made  AngnatQi. 
155  Omi.  Imp.  Cum.  P.  Llcinliu  Vnlerianiu  Aueaitu*  IIL 
Imp.  CntHr  P.  Llclalni  Galliemis  Angnattu  IL 
Valeriani  et  Gallieai  3.— Tbo  barbarlaM  b«gfn  to  bi- 
Tide  die  empire  on  all  tide*.  The  Gotba  invade 
lHjricnm  and  Macedonia.   GalDanua  It  bi  OavL 
m  Cou.  (tL)  Valcriaa  Uazlnroa  U. 
(H*.A<!Ulu)GIabi1o: 
VmL  et  QallleBl  4^11ls  VmkM  tande  Spdn. 
OT  Ohm.  Imp.  CMar  P,  Lldnlua  Valerlaiuu  Aug.  IV. 
Imp.  Cvaar  P.  Udahia  GdHemta  Avg.  IIL 
(,B^f.  c  A  27.  JT.  Jum.  H.  Dlplna  Crlnltu 

L.  Dotnltfau  Anrelia- 
Dnf  (mfUrward  Imp. 
Ca*  Aug.). 

Va.    GdUtta  5.— Anrelian  defeata  Gotba. 
MB  Cm.  Uemmfaia  Tnacw. 

 BaHCH^ 

VaL  et  OaHisnl  (U- Valerias  aeH  oat  fbr  dw  Eaa^  to 
carry  on  war  agtlnit  tbe  Pcnlana.  Peraecntion  of 
tbeCbrlatlana.  Whiledieempbvlainradedbraw 
barbariant,  and  ValeHan  la  engaged  In  the  Perelan 
war,  tbe  legtvna  In  different  parti  «f  tbe  empire  pro- 
claim tbdr  own  geaeral*  emperon.  Tbeae  naifip. 
era  are  known  bjr  tbe  name  of  the  Hilrty  Tynmti. 
Foatamaa  ii  prodalmed  emperor  In  Oani  Ilie 
Gotba  take  Trapezna. 
BCartyrdom  of  Cjprian* 

W   JRanniUBL 

 Baatna. 

VaL  et  Gallieni  7.— Ibe  GoOia  pinnder  Htbjnia. 
9E0  Cm.  P.  ConeHna  SBcnUrl*  IL 
. .  Jnnloa  Donatu  (IT.). 
TaL  et  GaUIenl  B.--Ba]onInna,  tbo  aan  of  Valerian,  pat 
to  death  by  Foatnmna.  Valerian  ia  taken  priaoner 
by  Sapor,  Ibe  Penlao  Ung.  The  Peralan*  are  driv- 
en bock  bj  Odenafiinii  dm  mler  of  Pahnyra.  In- 
goBnaa  and  KogaKanna  are  procUmed  emperora. 
m  QMi.  Imp.  CHar  P.  Ltetailu  Odllemti  Attg;  IV. 
L.  PelronfciB  l^ani*i  Vobutanoi. 
OalHeBl  9.-— Maeriantta,  Valeni,  and  Calpimdiu  Pbo 
are  proclaimed  emperora :  tbe  two  latter  are  eaaily 
pnt  down,  but  Macrlanna  marcbea  from  Byria  to  afr 
tack  GalUenaa. 
MS  Cm*.  Imp.  Ceeaar  P.  Udnloa  GalUeuna  Ang.  V. 
■  *  *  t  ■ « •  yaprtlBfl& 
OtlUenl  lOo^niwIua  la  proelahoed  cnpnor:  bo  de- 
feat! and  daya  Maedamia,  wifli  Ut  two  aoiii^  fa  !!■ 
lyrlcwn.  Tbe  Qotbt  T«Ta|e  Greece  and  Aria  Uhtor. 
Tbe  Perriana  lake  and  phuder  Antiodi. 

M>  CbM.  Albbm  IL 

Maidmna  Dexter. 
OaHienl  II. 

Porphyry  la  at  Rome  In  tUi  and  flue  IbDoiring  year 
M  CbaK  hnp.  CiBaar  P.  LielnlDa  OBllleBaa  Avg.  VI. 

 Batumtona. 

GaOenl  It— OdeaaOna  la  deeland  AvgMu.  Flrat 
eoBBcQ  apon  Pani  of  Samoanta. 
m  CbM.  P.  Lldnina  Vakrlmaa  Valoriad  Ang.  £  IL 
(L.  CMonin4)  Lnenna  {HnBtr  Balalanna.) 
GalBenl  13.— PoaCamna  condnnea  — putoi'  bi  Oanl, 
andreptdilfaebarbarlana:  beaandMoi  Vbtorinna 
with  him  In  the  empire. 
BeaA  of  DionTdna  of  AlonndiM. 


A.D. 

9U  Cbai.  Imp.  Caaar  P.  LUMna  OalBeBM  VO, 

 SdifailHB*. 

GBlllctdl4. 

867  Cbaa.  PaienMBa. 

 Arcedlaaa. 

Gallieni  IS.— Odenathna  la  iMn,  and  la  ancceeiW  by 
hli  wife  Zenobla,  who  gorema  wtdi  Vabe!aHin& 
Foatamna  ia  alnln :  many  nauipera  in  svecearioB 
aaaame  the  omptre  In  Gaul :  It  1*  nt  M  In 
rion  of  TetrictML 

SGa  Coat.  PatemoalL 

• .  •     « ■  Marinlanna. 
Odtenna  JUb  hi  Hanb  by  flu  Hti  of  AmoM 
ChAinmiB  TL,  anmamed  Gotfatcna,  eaperor.  li 

Inad^.  Clandlna  defeata  the  Akmannl. 
Porphyry  rctfrea  to  SleHr. 
969  Cbaa.  Imp.  Cmur  H.  AnreUna  CtaaOu  Ang.  IL 

 Palemna, 

Gandli  3.— Clandloa  gaina  a  great  Tictory  ever  tbe 
Ootha.  Zenobla  invadaa  Egypt 

990  Oam.  Anrtngtlinna. 

•  OiflbK 
CbwAna  again  defeata  tbe  GoOia.  Death  of  Oaadlaa. 
■t  aindnm.  In  die  tnmaer.  Annlaa  pndabnod . 
emperor  at  Oraiiam,  and  QolndllH,  Aa  bfeBiM 
of  Claodtna,  at  Bone.  Qatatlllae  fsb  as  aod  to 
hie  own  life. 

AraxLiAir  emperor.  He  eomea  to  Rome,  and  dien 
prooeeda  to  Pannoola,  to  repel  the  berbariaaa.  Be- 
fore die  end  of  tbe  year  be  retnma  to  Italy,  to  at- 
tack the  MarcoBiannl  and  AlnBannl,  who  are  la 
Italy. 

Deadi  «r  PloHna  ta  Oanpa^ 
Paid  of  Snmeaan  depoaed. 
an  Oaaa.  Imp.  Cnaar  L.  Xkmitlai  Aardtanaa  teg.  D. 
Cefmilua  Vlrtna  Baaana  IL 
Aurelianl  S.— Andlan  defeats  dn  Marcomannl  and 
Alemannl  h)  Italy.  AnraUaa  retana  te  Boom;  and 
b^na  to  raballd  tbe  walla; 

373  Co—.  Qaletaa. 

 Toldn^MMi 

Anfdiaid  a^-Aaiaflan  goea  to  ifca  Baa^  tM  unfcea 
war  apoB  ZwaUa,  wbon  badaAoM  aadbealegn 
tnPaiinyra.  HanMaa  iweaada  Sapor  as 
of  ^Bvria. 
Ifanea  flonrWied. 
273  Cbaa.  M.  Clandia*  Tadtaa  (^/Iviaari  leap.  Caaar 
Ang.). 
.  .  Pladdianoa. 
AnreDanl  4.— Aarettan  tabaa  Zeaobia  prfaoMr.  He 
prooeeda  to  Egypt,  and  paia  down  dw  lavolt  of 
Pima.  Tbtbh  L  atBeidi  Hoaaaladaa  aa  King 
ofPatala. 

Loogfaina  pat  to  deadi  on  An  eaptnta  «<  PA^ra. 
a  I  Cbaa;  Imp.  Caaar  L.  SomUaa  teraiaaM  teg.  IIL 
C.  Jnlin*  Capitolbina. 
AnreUanl  5.— AureUan  goea  to  Gaal  to  pot  down  Tea 
rlena^  who  bad  relpMd  dMre  from  dta  and  of  AJL 
m.  SabadarfoBofTWilcaa.  AnaltaB  vatanaw 
Rome  and  brInnqAa:  baft  ZeooWa  and  TMcai 
adorn  Ua  tilBBiph.  terdlaa  teada  a  laoqla  ta 
the  Sob. 

■■TS  Cbaf.  Imp.  Caaar  L.  DomlUoa  AtmBasaa  Aofi  IV. 
T.  Noahu  HarceHlnna. 
Suf.  Anralina  Gordtanna. 

Vetdna  Coralflefau  Gordlanna, 
AoraUanalaiBlnUaiwb.  AAeraBbtarre^uaf  A 
■oaft^lLClaadhia  Tadtaa  lapn»cMMa<Mnparar 
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Tivrrm  Moperor. 
ate  Cm*.  Imp.  CwMu-  M.  Clnadliu  Tadtu  Anf.  IL 

 £milianui. 

St^f.  JEMaa  ScorpUnnn 
S>ttih  of  Tuitui.   FluriBUua,  ^  brother  of  Tncitas, 
to  proclaimed  emperor  tt  Rome,  and  M.  Aurelini 
ProbtM  In  the  EaaC   Floriuoa  M«  out  to  the  Eait 
ta  oppoM  Pnbiu,  bat  la  aUlii  tt  TunUi 
Pwm  ■mpernr.  Vannes  U.  anceoeds  Vaniiwa  I. 
M  XlDgof  Penla. 
■IT  Owk  Jap.  CMar  U.  Annliaa  Frobw  An^ 
M.  Avrelioi  Panlllnua. 
rraU  a.— Probua  dafeati  the  barttaiiana  in  0«uL 
snS  Co—.  Imp.  CMar  IL  AnreUn*  Probw  Aug.  IL 

 Lupu. 

FraU  S^Pjrobw  defeat!  tbe  barbartaoa  in  ElyiicuM. 
m  Ctt.  Ibv.  Camr  K.  Annliw  Pnitm  Anf.  Ul. 

 Hoaiiu  PManu  JL 

ProU  ii'CMiuB  ndwM  the  Imrina  and  die  BlaB- 
mrea.  fiataralna  reroHa  la  tke  East 

aeO  CbM.  HeaaaDa. 

 Gratw. 

ProU  5.— SatnmliUM  ia  alaln.   Probua  ratnnu  to 
Borne,  and  then  proceeda  to  GanI,  where  he  puta 
down  the  rerott  of  Frocutoa  asd  Boooaos,  either  in 
dila  year  or  the  fbllowla^ 
CyriUoa  ia  Biabc^  of  AntlodL 
Ml  GtaH.  lmp.CMrH.  AiinlliuPnlNuABf.IV. 
 nbsrinw. 

SHU  0am.  Imp.  Casur  M.  Aoreliua  Probw  Anj.  V. 

 VictDriBM. 

Probw  laatala  at  Slnriam  ia  fleptwwbw. 
Cuua  emperor. 
9H3  Com.  Imp.  Cue.  U.  Aarellna  Caiva  Ang. 

U.  AnnUna  Carlima  Cari  Ang.  t  Coaar. 
3tf.  K.  Aordlu  HwMriasu  Cnl  Avf.  i 
€■■». 
UatrontoBH. 

Carinma  and  Nnmeriaim^  the  aotii  of  Carat,  are  aj- 
•odated  irith  their  bther  ia  the  emfdre.  Carinna 
laaeBtintoGml;  and  Caraa,  with  Numerlannt,  pro- 
ceeda to  the  Eaat  Canu  aubdnea  the  Sarmatlaiia 
OB  Ua  march  from  Blrmlnm  to  the  £att  Canu 
carrtet  on  the  war  agalnat  the  Peniana  with  snc- 
eeai^  bat  dlea  neir  Ctedgban. 
mi  Ctf.  Imp.  Cm.  U.  AwsBm  Ctiton  Asf.  IL 

hip.  Cm.  SL  Aordliu  KmaaEtaina  Avg.  IL 
Sh^.  CTakrtu  Wn  alert  an  aa  (t^imp^  Imp. 
Amg.-). 
AbhIiu  Baanii. 
(^/.  H.  Aar.  Valer.  Haxtmlamui  [<t/icnMnI 
Imp.  CtBB.  Ang-l 
IL  Jnatda  Marimna,) 
Kemaritmna  retnma  from  Fenie  with  the  maj,  btl 
la  al^  bj  Aper  at  PerlUbiu  in  the  begbmiog  a 
SaptambeTa 
Droeuruit  enperor. 
an  Gmi.  Imp.  Cm.  C.  Valerloa  DtodelkDiu  Aag.  IL 

 ArUtobalaa. 

DlocMianl  S.— War  between  Dloeletlan  and  Carinua 
tn  Hoaeia.  Cariani  to  ddn.  DIooletlan  wlirtera  at 
mcomedia. 
m  Out.  M.  Jaolaa  Uaxhooa  n. 
Vettina  AqnlUnua. 
DhtoleHaol  3,— ILunnxAjnji  la  declared  Avgaftna  on 
AprilIat,aDdiaaeiitb7DioelalUBtatoaMl.  Max- 
Uwu  dofaala  le  bntaarlana  to  OmL 


387  Out.  'jnp.  Cm.  C.  VhL  DiocleHnnua  Au|  IIL 
Imp.  Cm.  H.  Aar.  Val.  Maxlmlanu*  Aug. 
Siocletlanl  4 :  Maxlmiani  S.— Maximionaa  agato  d* 
feat*  the  barbarlaiu  ia  GanL  Cannriai  aamiiee 
the  purple  In  Britain. 
288  CbM.  Imp.  Cm.  H.  Anr.  VaL  Marimtonaa  AVf.  IL 
Fomponlua  Januarlaa. 
DiocletlantS:  Bfixlmiaaf  3.— Pieparatlaiii  of  MaxlB 
laBOi  agalfa  Caraailat. 
989  Com.  M.  Macrio*  Biuaaa. 

L.4U2onta*  QuUitlanui. 
Diocletiani  6 :  MaailniUnl  4,^— N«*a]  war  between  Ce- 
TBoainj  and  MazlmlnanB.  Caraiuloa  defbato  Ha» 
bniaaat. 

Mamertinoi  deliTers  hla  Pmtffrieu*  Maxtmiano. 
aw  Com.  Imp.  Cm  C.  Valerina  Dioctetianaa  Ang.  IV. 

Imp.  Cm.  H.  Am.  VA  ICexiiidaima  Ang.  UL 
DIodellBni  7 :  Wf.hw|— i      The  emperora  grant 
peace  to  Cdandva  and  allow  Um  to  retain  tndt* 
pendent  aanrdgutT. 
Lactantiui  Sourfahed  bt  the  ralgn  of  Uoeletiaii. 

»1  Got.  Ttberlmia  a 

Caaalua  IHo. 

Dlocletianl  8:  Maxindaai  6.— Diocletian  and  Hulmi- 
aaua  haTa  a  conference  at  ItUan.  Haxlmianna  cd- 
cbratea  tho  QninqnennaUa, 
Hamertinna  dalirert  the  OwrtMacm  MirftaiWBB. 

S»  Cbaa.  . .  IbnlboUamu. 

 Aaeleplodotn^ 

DIocIbUbbIO;  Ibzlmlaid?.— OxAuitiuf  CIUenHand 
QaUrtm  an  proclaimed  CMara ;  and  the  gonra- 
meat  of  the  Roman  world  ia  divided  between  0» 
two  Anguatt  and  the  two  CMara.  Diocletian  luid 
Ote  goTemment  of  the  Eaat,  with  Nlcmnedia  aa  bit 
reaidence :  M aximianaa,  Ital;  and  Africa,  with  Mi- 
lan u  hla  realdeace:  Conatantlaa,  Britain,  Ganl,iad 
Bpafai, with TrArea  M Ua reddenoe :  GatorinsJIIjik 
ievm,  and  the  whole  Hue  of  the  Daoobe,  with  Mr- 
mlnm  aa  hit  reaUrace. 
SS3  Claat;  Imp.  Cm  a  Valariw  Dlodetiana  Aug.  V. 

Imp.  Cm  U.  Aar.  VaL  Maxlmlanna  Aag.  IV. 
Dlocletianl  ID :  UaxlBlan!  B— Caimadnt  la  alatn  b j 
AUectnt,  who  aaaumea  the  pnrple,  and  mntntaint 
the  aovereigotj  in  Britain  for  three  yeara.  Taranca 
IIL  aneceeda  Varanea  IL  aa  King  <4  Petria.  and  to 
hlmaelf  aoeceeded  bj  Karaea  ia  tho  ooaiBa  of  dia 
nmeTear. 
M  Get*.  PL  VaL  CoaataatluCiBiar. 

OaL  VbL  NtollBitoBai  CttMr. 
Dioetottoai  II :  MaTimianl  9. 

595  Oem.  Tnacoa. 

 Anolinui. 

Dtoclctlaiil  12 :  Mnzlmlnnl  10  —Defeat  of  the  Carpi. 

596  Cm*.  Imp.  Cm  C.  Valeriiu  Diodetianna  Aog.  VI. 

F1.  VaL  Conabotiua  Ceoar  IL 
Dlocletianl  13:  Kaaiimlani  IL — Conatantlaa  recmni 
BrltaiB. 

ArnoUaa  pnbUahed  Ub  work  Aiutmu  Otnim. 

597  Cou.  Imp.  Cm  U.  Anr.  VaL  Marimtonoa  Aog.  T. 

Gal.  VaL  HaxinUaBaa  CtMar  IL 
Dioelettonl  14:  Haximiani  IS.— Diocletian  defeat! 
Achlllena  in  Egypt   Haximlanna  deGBBta  the  Qahi 
qoqentlanl  In  Africa.    Oalertet  carriaa  on  wai 
Bgainat  the  Peralana  nntvcceaaftilly. 
Eumeahia  delirera  the  Pantgfrieut  CbaaMBda 
m  Cm.  Aatoloa  Paaatoa  (fL). 
VlrtaaGallaa. 
UMMBBlUt  JbitetoalU^alecls  'nBe«  twfe 
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Torcca  and  durnta  the  Persian*  in  AnnenU.  Nsnei 
eonclDdea  m  p«Ka  vrith  the  Romaiu. 
■»  Of*-  Imp.  Csa.  C.  Valerloa  DiocleCknBt  Asf.  VH. 

Imp.  Ctei.  H.  Aur.  ViL  XnlBdanu  Ass-  TL 
[Hocletlaid  16 :  Marimfaml  1^-D«tot  of  the  Mm- 
wmad. 

Enmctiiiii  doltren  Ua  onHgn  Pro  UturnvHiH 

Sekottg. 

aOO  Cott.  FL  Val.  Conrtaotlaa  Cmnr  uf. 

Gid.  VkL  M&ziinlannt  Cmar  UL 
Dioclclianl  17 :  Haximlanl  15. 

301  Coit.  TitiBiiua  II. 

 Nepotinnu*. 

DhKkilisni  18:  Maximiani  16.— Honnladaa  IL  auc- 
ceeda  Kama,  Ung  of  Peraia. 
909  Cot.  VL  VaL  Coaatandna  Cnaar  IV. 

OA  VaL  Haxfmlaniu  Canr  IV. 
Dlodellanl  U:  Ifaiinlart  17.— DfocMut  and  Max- 
hnlanaa  triumph. 
Jin  Cm*.  Imp.  Cm.  C.  Valerina  Diocletlaniu  Aug.  VIIL 
Imp.  Cm.  H.  Aur.  Val.  Maxlmisnna  Aag.  VH. 
DIocletlaDi  SO  :  UaximlaDl  18.— Pcrsecntlon  of  the 
Cbriatiana.  Tiocletlan  oelebratea  the  Ticeonalia  at 
Romo; 

9M  Gm  Imp.  Cm.  C.  Vdartna  DlodeUama  Aug.  DC 

Imp.  Cm.  M.  Aor.  VaL  MailrolMmi  Anc.  VIIL 
IModfldanfSl;  af-^twiMii io  — tii»w>l^||w uKtmr^^^^ 
Ida  conauldiip  at  RaTenoa  on  January  la^  wad  la  at 
Nlcomedla  at  tlie  cloae  of  die  jrear. 
309  Gut.  F1.  Val.  Conatantloa  CMar  V. 

GaL  VaL  Haximlanua  CMar  V 
IHodetlaD  abdlcatea  at  Ificomedia  ob  Uaj  la^  and 
compel*  Mazlmiaiiu  to  do  Of  amie.  Conatantiai 
and  OaleriuB,  the  CMara,  are  declared  Aagoitl ;  and 
iSiMnu  and  Atetoftma  Dam  na  dsdarad  dM 
CMan. 

CoiirrAiiTnTa  I.  and  Oumua  emperwa. 
aOI  Cm.  Imp.  Cm  FL  VaL  Conatantloa  Aug.  VI. 

Imp.  Ctes.  GaL  VaL  Haximianna  Aug.  VL 
Suf.  P.  Cornellna  AnuUnna. 
OmiatantUS;  Qakrll  3.  —  Death  of  Conatantf  aa  at 
Tork,  hi  Britain.   CoNaTAXTiKva,  who  waa  in  Brit- 
ain at  the  tima,  aaanmca  tbo  title  of  CMar,  and  ta 
■ckaowledged  m  Cmv  faj  Gtleiliia.  Ssmua, 
ttw  CMar,  ma  pnebdmad  Angoatw  bjr  Oaleriiai 
■Axnnnm,  Hia  aon  of  MaximlaBu,  ]■  pndafaMd 
emperor  bj  the  preUtrian  troopa  at  Robs,  bat  Ida 
anthoritr  la  not  racbgtiixed^  Oto  t*ro  AngvaU  and 
the  two  CMara.   The  commencement  of  Conitan- 
tbM'a  rOgfi  ia  placed  In  Oila  jw,  thongb  he  did  not 
receive  Um  title  of  Augaataa  till  A.D.  306. 
CoNaTAKTiNUS  1.  bo^iu  to  reign. 
VopUooa  paUiibaa  lha  Ufa  of  AnraUin. 
307  Om  H.  Anr.  VaL  HudmiBBua  IX, 
FL  VaL  CoMtantbu  Cmmr. 
Conatanthil  gi  Qdeill  &— Sevanw  la  defeated  and 
alaln  hj  Uaxentluj  In  Ital j.  Oalerins  makea  an  va- 
ancceetfal  attack  npon  Rome, 
Licticiua  ia  declared  Angnatua  hy  Galerina.  Galsriua 
conferaflie  tlfleof  JWi-iufwaariMHipoDConataa' 
film  and  Maztniinu. 
MM  Cm.  H.  A«r.  VaL  Ibsimiatiiia  X 

Impi  Cm.  OaL  VaL  Haxlmlanu  Ant-  VIL 
CoHtanttd  3 1  Gdaifi  4 1  LIdidl  S.— QderiiH  d»- 
dncaCoBBtantineandHnzlnilntiBAagiiatL  lluro 
are  tfana  foor  Angutt :  L  OllertM.  S.  UeUw. 
3.  Conrtantliic.  4,  Maximbma.healdea  die  namper 


309  Firtt  f«ar  ^Ur  tpnmUup  q/*  H.  Air.  VaL  MaxlmU 

nnaX 
Imp.  C.  G.  T.  ttaaOaO- 
anna  Aug.  VIL 
CoDBtanflolt:  OdartS:  UdaUS.— Sopor  IL  ono 
oeoda  Hondadaa  n.  aa  BBf  of  Panto. 

310  aoamf  ]MrV>'<»>>nUfr<tfK-Aor.Td.llB«W 

anna  X. 
Imp.  C.O.V.  HulM 
hnoa  Ang.  VIL 
Conataintlnl  9 :  GalerilOt  LidnU  <j— Maxtmiaana.  tbo 

colleagne  of  Diedotian,  la  put  to  death  at  MaawiBfc 
Eoraenfi  Pon^ffrfeHa  CboMiufiM. 

311  Coaa.  Imp.  Cm.  OdL  Vd.  Maxlmhowa  Ang.  VIIL 

(Imp.  Cm.  VaL  Udnianna  Lidnlna  Ang.) 

ConalnHnt  6;  Liclnil  5.— Edla  to  atop  the  perocmf 
tlon  of  the  Chriatiana.  Death  of  Oalerina.  LtdBiaa 
and  Uaxlmlnna  dlrldo  the  Eaat  between  tfaean. 

EnmenU  Oroiiaraat  Actio  Coniuiatna. 

312  Con.  Imp.  Cm  FL  VaL  Conatantlmu  Ang.  U. 

Imp.  Cm.  VaL  Lldniaana  Lidnhu  Ao^  IL 
Conatonllnl  7 :  Udidl  &— War  of  ConataagBO  aad 
Hnarifna.  ConatmnlhtetaarcheatatP  Mr.  Hax- 
onthM  la  findtf  dofealod  at  Son  Snbra,  net  Ar  from 
the  Cnmn,  wad  porlahoain  Ma  ffi^  la  tbo  nber. 
Oct  87.  The  TniUaitont  coznmeace  Sept  Ift. 
lambUchna  flouilahed. 

313  Com.  Imp.  Cm.  F1.  Val.  Conatanttama  Ang.  UL 

Imp.  Cm  VaL  UdntaDna  Udidao  Ang.  HT. 
Conatantini  8  :  LidnH  7.— ConaWUino  and  Lktntna 
meet  at  Milan ;  LJohrino  marriao  OowwiK  tbo 
aiater  of  ConatanHnn.  War  between  iJftn*»«  and 
Maxlmfamai  the  btMr  ta  deftated  otBerodeo  «■ 
April  aoib,  nd  dlea  a  Anr  montha  aftarwud  ol  Tar- 
ana.  Constastfaw  and  UeUna  than  tuaniB  tho 
eolo  Anguat).  Edict  te  fcror  of  Ae  CTnliBaiw 
BoattiofDioclettan. 

314  Gaa*.  C  Cefamlna  Rofina  Vdndanm  IL 

 Aanlaiwa, 

ConatMitbit  9 ;  Llcteit  8.— War  between  Conttanlbe 
andLiclnlna.  Udnlaa ladefeaMflrat at dbala Io 
PmnoBb^  andaftar  ward  at  Adiianople.  hncobtben 
condodod  on  oandUaa  diat  UeWna  oboM  rarfgo 
to  ConataoBna  Myrieona.  Moeedonlo.  and  AArti. 

315  Oooa.  Imp.  Cmn  FL  VaL  Cooatanltnaa  Ang.  IV. 

Imp.  Cm.  VaL  Ucbdonna  Uelnlna  Ang.  IT. 
Conatantini  10:  LlctnUS. 

31S  Com.  BaUnna. 

 Rnflnna. 

CoHtamlalll:  UdnillO 

317  CbM,  Galllcanna. 

 Baaana. 

Conatantini  IS:  LlcfaiHll.— TberankafCaaanrtaaHk 
tnred  npon  Criapna  and  Conabnttoo,  the  tarn  oC 
the  Emperor  Conatantlnei  and  npon  Lldnina,  tb« 
acu  of  tho  Emperor  Uelnlna. 

318  Cou.  Imp.  Cm  Val.  Lldnlanoa  Udntni  Ang.  V. 

Fl  Jol.  Criapna  CMar. 
Conatantini  13:  Llcinli  12. 

319  Cou.  Imp.  Cm.  Fl.  VaL  Conatantfaina  Ang.  V. 

FL  VaL  Lidnlanna  Lldnina  CMar. 
Conatantini  14 :  UdnU  13. 
39>  Caaa.  Imp.  Cmi  FL  VaL  Conalanttnna  Ang,  VL 
Fl.  OL  Conalanllnna  Cnor. 
ConatuUlnllS:  UdnUlC-Crfapudeftabaonidta 
In  Oanl 

331  Cm*,  fl  Jul.  Criapna  C»Mr  IL 

FL  CL  Conatnndnu  CMar  U 
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Cnwrtintiri  U:  Ucinli  IS. 

3S  Cm*.  Fetatmiu  ProUuiiuk 

Cotutuaai  17 :  Udnfi  UL— COwtuidns  d«bata  tht 
Sumadono,  ud  pniWM  Onoi  «czow  Dnrabe. 
S33  Cow-  AeOitu  Sonm. 

Vettina  RaOntM. 
ConMutini  IS^War  betweea  CouUntiiw  and  U 
ci2iiu»-  Conattntiiw  deie«U  Udnina  aw  AdrUno- 
plo  on  July  3d,  ud  agidB  at  Clulesdni  OB  aeptnn- 
beriaili.  LldBiutniTBBdwiUiiuelf  Id  Conataa- 
tixMi  CoaiHBDtfai,  dw  aon  ttf  CoMtutiiu^  la  ap- 
pointed ChMrKonnbarSdi.  ConatBBllMtanow 
•oh  AugiMu,  and  Ua  thrae  aona,  Cxttgn,  Con- 
atntiiw,  wd  CoMtaadui^  an  Cwn 
C?4  Com.  71  JoL  Criapaa  Caaar  m. 

FI.  CL  Cooataatliiiu  Caaar  m. 
Conataatiml  IS^LIolBiiu ia p«t  to  imAbjeoaaautd 
of  Conatnntlns. 

525  Com-  Fanlliiiaa. 

 JoUaima, 

Coaatantliiisa— TbeVkauuUaofCatatBatlne.  Tba 
Chriatfaa  aoaBcD  id  Nlcaaa  (Kioe) :  U  Is  attended 
br  318  bkhopa,  Bad  tdopta  the  word  t^MCnw. 
lae  Caas.  Imp.  Cm.  FL  VaL  ConataatliiiM  Aug.  VIL 
Fl  JoL  Conataathiai  Ccear. 
CoDatontiiil  SI.— Conatantiiw  cdebratea  the  Tieeuia- 
lla  at  Rome.   Criapna  and  the  joanger  Ltdnhu 
u«  pkt  to  death.  Copatandae  learaa  Boaie,  and 
utrer  reliirna  to  It  agda. 

327  CoMi  CosslBBlfaiiia. 

 IlKdnau 

Coaatautiain;,-J>eaaafFaasta.  CoBttaatlDelbaada 
UdaMpoUa,  In  boaor  of  hb  nMber  Heleu. 

K8  Gum.  ianvarinBh 

 Jnatoa. 

Conatudnl  93. 

LOwnhia  (mt  14)  la  at  Antloeh. 
339  On.  Imp.  Cva.  FL  VaL  Conatantinna  Aof.  TIIL 
FL  CL  CoDitaatlnni  Cnaar  IV. 
CoBstantiDl  34. 
Cat.  Gallleanui. 

ConatanUni  SS.— Dedlcatkm  of  Conatantfatople,  which 
Cor  (tan tine  nukai  the  capital  oTUa  ampin. 
SI  Ohv  (Analog  BaMoa. 

 AUaTloa. 

C'  ostBiitiiil  ae.—nrth  of  JnUaa. 
Llrth  of  HleroDTmaa  (St  Jerome), 

S3>  Cbaa.  Facatlaniia. 

 HUaiianoa. 

CoBMmtiai  ST^War  with  tba  Oothi:  they  an  de- 
feated bj  Coaatutbw  Cmr. 
^  Oaaa.  FL  Jul  Ddautiu  (f^termard  Caaai), 

 ZeBophaas. 

Coaatantlal  28. — Constaoa,  the  aon  of  Cooatan  tine,  la 
made  Cnaar.  Famine  and  peatSeaeo  In  Ryrla. 
^  Con.  L.  Ranloa  Acontiiis  OptatnJL 
Anlcioa  PaulUnua. 
Coaatantlal  S9.-T1m  SanoatlaBa  receive  aetOemenU 
latheompln.  Calocma, a nnnper la CTpraa, b 
■lain  by  Delmatina. 
I3S  Gaw.  JaUoa  Coutaattnc 

Celoidaa  Ruflia  Albfooa, 
rmftanthd  30. — the  Trioennalla  of  CODataatlno. 
DelmaUiu  or  Dalmatlna,  and  Hnnalballlaniu,  dta 
neplMWi  of  the  emperor,  are  made  Ceaara.  A 
A4 


freah  dlatribntlon  of  die  provineei  ntada 
the  fire  Caaara. 
Alhaniaiaa,  bUbop  of  Alexandra  a,  U  depoaed  by  lha 
coaaefl  at  Tyra,  and  goea  Into  eiU^ 
33S  Coaa.  FL  FopUlina  Nepottanna. 

 Faeaudna. 

CoaataotlBi  n^Harrtags  of  Coartaattaa, 

337  Cot  FeUdaaua. 

T.  Fabina  Tltiuina. 
Death  of  Conatantiiie  In  May  :  be  la  baptiud  be(n« 
bia  death  by  EuaeUoa  of  Nkomedla.  He  waa  at 
the  time  making  prq;nratlona  for  war  widi  the 
Feralaas. 

COKaTAMTnnn  CoNBTAimna  IL,  and  Const  am* 
are  deelarad  AagnatL  Tha  CMara  Dolmatina  and 
Htnniballlanga,  and  the  other  ratattona  of  the  Um 
emparor,  are  put  to  death. 

338  Owa.  tJnaa. 

.  Polemloa. 

Crnatantinl  IL,  ConatantU  IL,  Coaataalla  2.— Conatak 
dm  carrlea  fm  the  war  agalnat  die  FaniaBB.  Flrat 
alegB  of  Nlalbla  by  dte  Pertiana. 
Athanatlna  retnma  from  exile. 

339  Om.  Imp.  Cm.  Fl.  JoL  Cooatandua  Aiig.  IL 
Imp.  Ccs.  FL  JnL  Conalaas  Ani^ 

Crmalantinl  IL,  Coaalantii  H,  ConHanUt  3. — Conatai*- 
dnacanleaoadie  waragafauttheFBrriaaa.  Cmw 
atantlne  i«  at  Treves,  and  ConataM  at  Strmhw 

340  Cots.  Aclndynua. 

L.  Aradlua  VaL  Froculna. 

Conatandi  U.,  Cooatanda  4.— War  between  Conatw- 
dne  IL  end  Conatana.  Conataadaa  IL  ia  itrfaMad 
andalalni  Conatana,  hi  ooaaeqnaBOe^hecotnaaaJn 
emperor  of  die  Weat 
Acadaa  •aoeeeda  EueUoa  ■•  Uabop  of  Oaanvb 

341  Com.  AntonlUB  UarceUlnoa. 
Petroniua  ProUnaa. 

Conatandi  IL,  Conatanda  5^ — Coot  tana  carriea  oe  -aw 
againat  the  Franka.  A  law  agalaat  pagan  sacrUcM 
promulgated.  Arias  aynod  of  Antioch.  Adianadaa 
ii  depoasd  hj  the  ajnod  of  Antioch :  he  gpn  |a 
Rome;  and  ta  protected  Iiy  Conatana. 
343  Gwt.  Imp.  Cna.  FL  JoL  Conatandna  Ang.  UL 
LnpL  Ciaa.  ¥L  JnL  Coastana  Aug.  IL 
Ccoatandl  IL,  Gonataada  & — Conatana  de&ata  the 
Fraaka.  Sedition  U  Conatantinople. 
343  Cm*.  H.  Hadna  Uemmlna  Farina  Pla^dna. 
(FI.  Hddlaa)  Romalaa. 
Conatandi  IL,  Conatanda  7.— Conatana,  in  Bdtnla,  M>- 

rlea  on  war  agdnat  the  Picta  and  Scola. 
Firmieua  Hateraoa  addreaaea  hia  work  D»  Errart 
Pntfananm  BUffionvm  to  Conalaadaa  tad  Co» 


3M  Cm.  Looadaa. 

 Mlaadaa. 

CoaataadllL,  Cmtuda  a— EaidifBake  la  Poataa 

343  CW  Amandna. 

 Albioua. 

Conatandi      Conatanda  9.— Eardiqoakea  In  Greaea 
and  Italy. 

346  Cou.  Imp.  Cm.  FL  JnL  Conataadaa  Avg.  IV. 
Imp.  Csa.  FL  Jnl.  Conatana  Ang.  UL 

ConatantU  IL,  Conatanda  lOi— Second  alege  of  NUfak 

by  dw  Pentaai. 
Ubantaa  la  at  llIeoaMdia. 

347  Oou.  Rnflnna. 

 EuseUod 

Coutandl  IL,  Conatanda  II.— CotmcD  of  SuSm 
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wblcb  jiroDOUnced  the  ZtmtM  of  Nlea  to  bo  muH- 
cieoL 

Athonariiu  rettorad  by  lha  Cawidl  of  Sardka. 
Thevnlatit)*'*  oration  wtfi  ^Xw^piHte. 
9U  Com.  Fl  Phllii^ 
FLSiOU. 

CaMtndl  U,  ConlHitlt  U.— Tba  Pmau  Inrada 

HeaopOtUBia  i  bittda  of  SlnianL 
Pfmhutini  bora* 

««  Om  Llmeolu. 

Aeo  CuoHoas. 
ConatutU  IL,  Coutantia  UL 

Libantoa'i  PuBgyric  upon  Conatantina  and  CoulaBa. 
Adiwiaahw  ntaiaa  to  Aloxamlm. 

M  Cm.  Safftna. 

 MiriBtama. 

rimaaiilH  n  1 1    niialli  ur  niHMtaiia  al  Tfiilma 
M^gmmtku  aiwaa  Aa  purple  at  AniMtoAunm 
<ifMm),  In  0ml.  JWyarinaiia  M  Bono,  and  Fttra- 
«la  at  Hum,  In  Panaoda.   NapottaBU  la  aUa  In 
SB  di^  after  hla  eloration.  Conatanttat  marcbea 
to  the  Watt,  and  dapoaea  Vetnwlo  In  Decomber,  10 
tnmdu  alter  Ua  daratte.  TUrd  dnfs  «f  XMUa 
bf  dta  PeraiaDB  dntaig  flw  abmcs  of  Conatanllna 
intlM  Weat 
an  Gmh  M^^nkUu  Ang. 
OalKL 

Conatantil  IL  ISL — Ctmatanttoa  app<dntB  bli  coadn 
OaDna  Cnaar,  and  aenda  Urn  to  One  Eaat  to  craidnct 
ttM  war  ajaliut  the  PenUn*.  HagMattai  appolatt 
hit  hnithar  Docontiiu  Cvaar.  War  battreon  Con- 
•tanttuandHafHUtatt.  CcnateaHaa  difaali  Mag- 
nealliu  at  bo  faatOo  <rf  Hnaa.  JnlfaB  rtiaiidoiu 
CbrtaUanUr. 
338  Com.  Pwwrtaa  Caa. 
Panltaa. 

Con*tatitlI  n.  1&— Conatantlua  drlvea  HagaaBtlai  bite 
OatU.  BoToltafaie  Jewi. 
393  Coog.  Imp.  Cwm.  FL  Jul  Cooabnlliia  Aog.  TL 
FL  ]vL  CoMtaatina  Oallaa  Cnaar  U, 
ConattntU  11. 17^-Jfagnanttna  U  defiwted  by  Cmtoa 
tiui  In  Ganltaad  putt  an  »d  to  hU  own  Ufs.  Uar- 
rla(«  of  CoaaUntlas  and  Euaebia.  Qallna  act*  wtth 
eraal^  M  AniiodL 
AmmiaMU  UaroalUwu  is      Salt  wIA  IMelMn. 
UbanloalaatAntfoA 
J54  Com.  linp>  Cm.  gt  JnL  CnnifaiHni  Ang.  TO. 
FL  JnL  CoBMantku  OaQna  Caaar  IB. 
CoMtaBUlL  18— ConataBdnalilnaanllolbeaaily 
part  of  tba  year,  and  wintan  at  Milan.  Bjrfakor- 
den  Oalbu  la  pnt  to  denfli  at  Pola,  In 
A— i^w|M        iHuM  |(  at  MHan 
Bk&orAngnallM. 
B»  Cte  FL  ArUttaL 
FLLdUann. 

OwMtana  n.  19>-tflnMa  aaamii  lk»  pwple  in 
Ganl.  bnt  la  daln.  JmIUm  la  doolarsd  Caaar,  and 
•nMrintad  to  tba  command  of  GanL  Sjnod  of  Ui- 
laUf  bj  wUdi  AQianarfM  ta  oondnuHi 
Qrogorj  of  Naatanna  Mid  Bad  of  CaaaBu  mdy  at 
AOtaM  togaOar. 
W  Cm.  Imp.  Caa.  FL  JnL  Cooatanthu  Ang.  VIIL 
FL  CL  iaHaana  Caaar. 
CoMtelB  n.  MU-FM  eupalp  iriT  Jallan  b  OanL 
IBiwadna  la  oipalled  fron  Aleaadn%  and  lallm 
tothadeaert. 
in  CbM.  bnp.  Caa.  PL  JnL  Conatantiiia  Ang.  IZ, 
FL  CI.  JnUanaa  Caaar  IL 


Conatantiin.  *i    H.>i.»iii^M«p«|ju>ffiiiif  m  d» 
feata  tbo  Alaroannl.  and  ernaiei  thn  BUns.  OtM- 
alandna  virita  Rm& 
Ammlanns  ItarooUlnna  la  at  Slmhnn. 

sa  OMa.  Datlanaa. 

HerntlnB  CarenUa. 
OonitanHI  n.  Sa^— TUrd  ""t**!"  of  Jidhni  he  da- 
fetta  An  Frankly  and  again  cnmnOeRUnaL  Con- 
amdaa  craaea  Ifan  Danofan,  and  aaniM  no  wai 
agahMt  tbo  QnadL  Ewthgnifca  a<  mcowdh 
Avf^na  Victor  floariabvd. 
350  Co-.  FL  EuaeUna. 

FLBypalhM. 

CoBBtaMU  n.  S3.— Fowtii  canpalgn  of  Jallaa  :  lia 
eroaaai  tbaBMnnnddrittaaayaBdlayawnalia  ifaa 
connliyctflha  UlaMinnl;  h«  wteetaatPwfai  Sn- 
por  btradea  HaaopaUMila,  and  tekaa  Anddn  afber  a 
longriaga.  flynoda  of  Arfinbimn  and  Salannn. 

Ammlanna  MarceSbrai  aama  in  tba  wv  agalnat  5» 
por. 

300  Ohm.  Imp.  Caa.  FL  JnL  Canitantiui  Ang.  X. 
Fl.  CI.  JuUanna  Caaar  UL 
ConatantU  IL  SL— Juban  it  proclafaned  Asgnatos  by 
Am  aoldloia  at  Farla.  Conatuittau  wintsra  at  Con- 
atantfatopla,  and  cnrriaa  on  war  in  pema  ^alnM 
B^or.  Snoeeaaea  of  On  Ferdo^  whn  lak*  Sn> 
gam.  Coaatadna  wbien  at  AnHodk 
361  Com.  FL.Tanma. 

FL  Florcntlua. 
PreparaOona  for  war  between  Coaiteatbu  aad  JaHan. 
Conatandua  aeta  out  for  Enropo,  bnt  <Uea  on  bit 
march  In  CiUcia.    Jnllan  meantime  bad  moTod 
down  Uw  Danube  to  Sinniom,  atd  beard  of  tba 
death  of  Coa^teDtlaabclbrereAcbiBgCooatMltoople. 
JtFUAHVI  nmpavor. 
AoroUna  ViOor  aSU  aUva. 
3S9  Out.  CL  Hamertinaa. 
FI.  NeTltta. 

JnllanI  S.— JnUan  apenda  tba  Bnt  part  of  An  year  at 

Conatantinople  and  Aen  aeta  out  for  AatloeKwbem 

be  wtotera.  He  &T0ra  da  pagana. 
Tnllm  TTTntn  hli  T^iara  anilmanjnflila  nllwi  niati 

Intiilayear. 
Ubanina  la  paiRMiiied  }»f  Mka. 
AflianaalM,  whohaJ  irtnrnndlaAlaMdini^  h  drfrta 

out  again  by  Julian. 
363  Com.  Imp.  Caa.  FL  CL  JttUanna  Aug.  IV. 
FLSaQuMtna. 
Julian  attcmpta  to  rebnild  fho  temple  of  Jermalem. 

He  aeta  oot  from  Antioch  agabut  tb«  pBirfaai,  tn- 

tera  Ueaopotamla,  takea  aeroral  towna^  eroaei  tta 

Tlgr^bnt  la  oUigad  to  ntraat  tbrwigb  want  af 

ptoflriona:  in  Ua  tatreat  hn  la  ataln. 
Jovuir  ompcror.  HelaconydladtBcaaciBlaadia. 

gneafbl  pence  widt  tba  Peniaoa:  fan  wtaim  at 

Aacyra. 

Aibanarfna  la  raatored  by  JotlaiL 
3St  Cbaa.  Imp.  Caa.  FL  Jortanna  Ang. 

FL  Varronlanna  Jortanl  Ang.  £  K.  P 
JoTlan  dlea  In  Fdtmary, 

Taumtinun  L  la  procUaaad  aaaperof  oa  Fataaaiy 
Vk,  Ha  aaaodatea  Ua  bcoAor  Tm«m  wKh  Ua 
Indwnn^ra.  Valaatfartan  nadarfaai  tihagwetn. 
Bant  of  Sm  W«t  and  glrca  to  Tataaa  dw  Baat. 
EntrophH  coadndM  Ui  Urtofy. 
365  Com.  Imp.  Caa.  FL  TalanUnlaBaa  Ab^ 
Imp.  Cat.  FL  Valraa  Ang. 
VakadBlaal  I,  Valealla  flL-VakMlBte  aalt  oat  fa 
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a.i> 

GmuI  to  iwpel  Oji  AlmannL   Revolt  of  Proca|dna 
la  the  EmL   War  (Mtwomi  Val«Ba  ud  Precopiui. 
Lnivnia*  <«t.  51)  napoM  Ui  FiiMral  Oration  fin 
JiiUaii. 

306  CbML  FL  OratbBW  Talortbteri  Aag-  C  V.  r. 
Pigilrililim 

Vntentlidnri  L,  ValMtb&— 'nsAIamwnimdetet- 
ml  In  GmL  Procoplai  ta  aafamd  nd  aUn. 
AiKiUlnaritu,  Ao  bentle,  floaiUMd, 
SC7  Oto.  FlLapUNib 
FL  Jorbnia. 

Valmitialaiil  L,  Valnlb  4.— Vabna  nvrfea  en  war 
•■■but  di0  Oodw.  f  n  BrilalB  TkeodoilM  defeati 
aiBnAMdBealL  Guiuinn,dMBMof Valen- 
tlMtea,li  dacAand  AvpMlML 
aee  Om  Inp.  Oimi  n.  Valntlnlmi  Amg.  IL 
ImpL  Caa.  FL  Valaaa  Am«.  H 
VolantlnlaBi  I,  Takatla  5 1  Oradanl  8.-6ocond  cam- 
palgB  of  the  Golhk  war.  Hie  Alemannl  laka  and 
plonder  Hognntiacain.    Talenthilan  eraaaM  the 
BUna  and  dafeato  tbo  AlemaraL 
3flB  CbM.  FL  VaIentialanHValaMUaiiiAwCH.P. 

 Vtetor.  * 

ValMrtUMl  1,  ValNtIa  Ci  Oratbal  3.— lUid  can. 
paiiVoftlnOoaiewar.  TatoMiidM  tetUga  llw 


m  am.  hop.  Cmm.  PL  TakMMnw  A«»  m. 
Imp.  Caa.  PL  Valeu  Aug.  IIL 
Valentlniaiil  L,  Valealto  T;  QratlaBl  4^Valeiu  eoo- 
dodea  a  peace  wMi  the  Ootiia.  Imiptlon  of  the 
fluoDa :  tbey  an  routed  by  Berema. 
an  Om*.  Imp.  Caa.  FL  Oradaaaa  Aug.  II. 
BBS.  AiMw  PMnmlna  FnbM. 
TriMirtnlanl  L,  Taloilla  8i  OnMaiil  9l— TahBlUiB 
pMMaaaBUiMi 
779  Omk,  n  DonWoa  KodeMK 
FL  AriDtbetw. 
ValeMUani  I.,  Taleotb  B  t  Qntla&l &— Raralt  of 
flnna  Id  If  Buratanla. 
m  GMIL  Imp-  Caa.  FL  TalentManva  Aug.  IV. 
Imp.  Caa.  FL  Valena  Ang.  IV. 
TUenOnlaiil  I«  Vafentb  10 :  Ondaai  T^TlKododu 

•ent  agihiit  Flnma. 
Deatili  of  AthMiihii  on  May  at 
W<  Omm.  Imp.  Cm  FL/SiadaniM  Aug;  m. 
C.  Eqohltu  Valetu. 
Taleatlnianl  I.,  TaloMb  U :  Oratlanl  ft— The  Qoadl 
and  Bannatiana  tnvado  Pannoata.   Iforder  of  Vtr% 
Uag  of  Armeida,  by  order  of  Valeiu 
m  Om.  Fctt  OmulMtim  QrallaB!  ni. 

EqiUtlL 

ValaattnlaHl  L,  Valentb  IS;  Gratiaid  9.— Vdontfadan 
goea  to  Cam— mm  and  repreaae*  tlw  bafliaibBB. 
Ha  diea  atBregetlo  Nomiber  ITtb. 
▼AUiRniuir  IL,  ttie  Townger  an  of  Valntkdan  I., 

la  praclainieil  Aogttatoai 
Ambrodu  blabop  of  Hlbm. 
Epfphaalaa  trritea  TliU  ei^CMH 
Iff  Co—.  Imp.  Caa.  FL  Valena  Aug.  V. 

heap.  Caa.  FL  Valentlnlaniu  (IT.)  Aog. 
TaleMia  » i  GrMkal  10 :  ValeniiBlaBi  IL  2.— Tlia 
Hna  «^pd  tin  Ooaa.  no  Ooda  ctoai  0m  Das- 
olMk  and  m  ^Bomd  by  Vahias  to  aoUa  h  Thmeo. 
ThaododnaildnalCaftbagfc 
l?7  Cbaa.  "bap.  Caa.  FL  GnUnraa  Att|t  IV. 
FL  lIerobBiide& 
Vileatia  U  :  Oratlanl  11 !  Valentinlanl  1  3  -  llie 
OntkJ  raMi  war  with  Uie  Ootha. 


A.n. 

378  Com.  Imp.  PL  ValciH  Aug.  V. 

Imp.  FL  ValenUniaDiu  (II.)  Aug.  IT, 
Valeoda  U  t  Grafianl  U  t  Valentliilaii  IL  4.— Tha 
Qodu  dafial  tba  Eoana  wl&  iDmeBaa  abm^toi 
aoar  Adrfasopla:  VakBafUla  fai  Am  batda.  ar» 
tbu  had  prevloBrir  daftated  At  LertlaiiiM  AIo- 
maanl  at  Argentula,  aad  waa  adnadng  to  Sw  a» 
aUlaaM  of  Valeoa,  wbeo  be  beard  of  the  death  of 
Ota  latter. 

AmmUoui  Haraelllina  wmchfctoa  hta  biatofy. 
Ihe  OramUon  of  meroqjBia  aada  at  the  death  of 
Valena. 

379  Out.  D.  Hagua  AnaoidiiB. 

Q.  Clodlaa  HanaogeBlaBoa  Ol^iitu. 
GMtballSi  ValaiifliilMlU.6tTheadariiI.L 
l^nuMom  L  la  proeUaod  Asgaitw  bj  OntlaBtiih 
and  plaead  over  the  Eaat  Theododm  defeata  tba 
Ootbe.  Tbo  Lonbardi  appear.  Artnama  nv 
oeeda  8apor  IL  aa  Mng  of  the  FeraUno. 
AoaoBlu  retama  thanka  to  Qraliaii,  who  had  appolefr 
ed  bin  eonaul  (ad  OrMiamum  gmtrnum  aaio  prm 
mmlant). 

380  Cbaa,  In^.  FL  OraliBniia  Ang.  V. 

bnp.  FL  Tkeodarina  Aa^ 

Graliaal  U  >  ValaaiiBtoai  IL  6 1  Theodorfl  L  t^Tho- 
odoahit  Bgdn  debate  fla  Ooba.  Ho  aaipria  th« 
Ariana  tnat  dwrehaa.  Md  la  nahma  far  tt* 
Cathdle  £d(h. 

Death  of  BmU  ofCaaaim 

381  Com.  FL  Byagrina. 
•        FL  Eacberlaa. 

QwalMlia;  VdentinlaallLT;  nioadorii  L  3^1>eaa 
of  Athanrie^  <rf  tha  VUgada.  OoumQ  of 
ConetautlBople. 
OragorF  of  KBKhmna  k  dedarad  UdKV  of  CflBilM> 
dnoplo]  he  wMtdrawa  tato  retireinent,  and  Hseta- 
itaw  b  eboaai  fat  Ua  atsad. 
383  On»  Antonloa. 

Afranlna  Syagrloa. 
Grattanl  16 :  Valendnlanl  II.  8 ;  Theododl  L  4.— 

Peace  wltb  the  Ootba.  Alarte  begtea  to  reign. 
AaeoBtaa  hna|}it  down  hla  FlMl  to  the  aoaanla  of 
ddbjMT. 
383  Om  FLlteobMideilL 
FL  SatnninBa. 
Valendtdanl  IL  9 ;  TheodoaU  L  S^AacAinvs  la  pr» 
claimed  Angnrtai  by  hla  father  Theododna.  Ro- 
Tott  of  Maximaj  In  Britain.   War  between  OraUn- 
DU  and  HaxfanOB  hi  GanL    GratlamM  la  aliln 
Thaodoaiiu  makea  apeaee  with  Hazlmni,  by  which 
Hadaana  li  aehBowledfad  onveror  of  ^Ndn,  Oan^ 
aad  Billafai,  and  Valaadnla  ia  aecared  hi  tba  poe- 
aaarfoBofltalrHidAfHoa.  Aooaadoaof  SqporllL, 
h^ofPualB. 
364  Com.  FLBlcomer. 

FL  Clearchns. 
Valentttdaa!  D.  10 1  TheodoaU  L  S.— Birth  of  Hoo» 
rlui,  die  aon  of  Theododua,  Treaty  with  PcnfiL 
Symmachaa,  prabot  of  die  city,  addreaaea  dw  en» 
perora,  nrgfaig  tiiam  to  replaee  dM  altar  of  Victory 
iadwaanale;  bmtU  oppoaed  l/j  Atnbroaiu 
369  0am.  Imp.  FL  Aieodlai  lag. 
Brato. 

VaMahadlL  U:  Theodorill  T— aBariBnvpra 

bUtad  bi  die  Eait  by  a  law  af  TheadtalH. 
Aofoadae  la  at  lUlaB. 
390  Cbaa.  FL  Hooorhu  naidDrt  Aag;  C  K  K 

Eaodlta.  ^ 
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VakiaUutua  IL  IS:  TbaododlL  8^The areotiUngj 
oonqnered  <n  Ifaa  Dunbe,  ud  tmupUntad  to 

HlBTOnyraiu  (St  Arorae)  rUita  Egypt  tnd  ratvmi  to 

Bcthlohom. 
ChryKMtom  ■  pmbytor. 
W  Cm.  Imp.  PL  Valratlnlupi  (IL)  Aup  ITL 
Eutraphu. 

Valratbiinil  IL  13:  TkeoJwU  I.  9.— a^ition  at  Anti- 
och.  Vakndttlu  U  ezpaDed  from  Italy  bj  Max- 
imn*.  Tbeododoi  prapafBa  for  war  with  Miximua. 
TIm  oratlona  of  Llbutau  ond  ChirMMtOitt  mpootlng 
Iba  liota  at  Antloch. 
M8  Cm*  Imp.  FL  Theodotliu  (L)  Ang.  IL 
CTnegiti*. 

Vakntiiilanl  IL  14  :  Tbeodoill  L  10.— War  between 
TbeododnaandHaxiiaaa.  HaxlmiuiaataliiBtAqaf- 
leia:  Uaaoa  VlMor  liaUa  In  Qanl  hj  ArhogiilM, 
the  pun]  of  Tbeododos.  Tlwododiu  wtawta  U 
UluL  AcoMdon<rfVannetIV^kI]igorPonle. 
Mi  Oml  FLTbDMbu. 

FL  Pruuiotoa. 
Valsadiiiad  IL  ISt  TbeoaoaU  I.  IL  —  ThaodiMtau 

riiita  Some.  He  win  tort  at  HQaa. 
Drepudna  ddirera  hi*  FMKyyrfew  at  Koma  la  the 
pnaence  of  Tbeodotlaa. 
«I0  Com.  Imf.  FL  VilBBtfirtMiM  (IL)  Aog.  IT. 
XeotBiiuL 

Talendnlanl  IL  U:  ThoododI  L  ».  — HaMicn  u 
Tbeaaalmiet  Iqr ordw of  Tbaododu I  helilacoo- 
eeqnence  excluded  from  die  nbarch  at  HOaa  bj 
Ambroee  for  etght  mondw.  The  temple  of  Serapta 
at  Alexandra*  la  deetrojed. 
DoBth  of  Gregor7  of  HuUiunu. 
391  Cou.  Tatlanna. 

Q.  AnreUua  Sjmmaclina. 
Talentinlanl  IL  IT :  Tbeodoall  L  13.— Tlieodoaiaa  re- 
tonia  to  Conataiilliiople. 
3BB  Oof,  Imp.  FL  Arcadina  Aug.  IL 
FI.  Rnllnua. 

Tbeododi  L  Uo— Talentiiilaii  U.  to  aUn  bj  Arbogaatea, 

who  rslsea  Evamsm  to  the  emidre  of  the  Wort. 
Hieroaymua  wrltei  hi*  work  De  Vtrit  iUaifrifriu, 
■n  Cou.  Imp.  R  Tlieodasiiu  (L)  Ang.  III. 
Abuodantiui. 

Tbeodo^  L  15.— Hokoxius  U  proclaimed  Augoatiw 
bjr  Ui  fattier  llieodoaltu.  Preparatlone  Ibr  war 
between  nnodoataw  and  Eugetiliu. 

Meroajmoa  (St  Jenmie)  pubUilM  Ma  work  A  Ja 

3M  Com.  Imp.  FL  Arcadlni  Ang.  IIL 
Imp.  Fl.  HoDorlui  Ang.  IL 
IlieodosU  1. 16.— Wnr  between  Thuodoaina  and  Eu. 
geniui.  Victory  of  TbeadotluanearAquIIelB:  £a- 
genlna  U  daio,  and  Arbognatee  kUU  himielf  two  dnya 
alter  the  battle. 
MB  CbM.  Anidna  Hennogenlanna  Olybilua. 
AsldM  PraUDoe. 
Death  ofTheodotdoa  at  MOan. 
AxoADiui  («et  18}  end  HoNOinis  (»t  II)  emperora : 
Aicadiua  of  tba  Eat^  and  Uonoriiia  of  the  Wert. 
HoDorhif  li  committed  to  the  earn  of  SWlcho. 
Uarriage  of  Areadiai.   ArcadinalaatSrat  governed 
by  Rnflnuf,  who  la  aleln  In  November,  and  dien  by 
Evtro^na.  Alarie  ravage*  Thrace  and  the  north 
of  Greece.  BdUcho  croaaea  the  Alpa  to  atteek  U  n. 
Clndlaii,  flie  poel^  flonrtohed. 
^oeralea,  dte  oedeaUatical  htotorlaB,  flonriabed. 


39e  Co$t.  Imp.  FL  Arcadloa  Aug.  IT. 

Imp.  Fl.  Honortns  Aag.  TiL 
Arcadll  et  Bonortl  >.— Alarle  raragea  Uw  a.nttt 

Greoee.  StDlcho'aaeooodexpMGtionagelnatAlarie. 
Clendlan'a  De  III.  ComMattti  Abxerfi  Atig.  and  f« 
RufaiMm.  Hteronymn*  (8L  Mrooie)  comtmee 
write. 
Com.  FL  CMerin& 

NoBlna  Attiena. 
Arcadil  et  Honorti  3.— ttoroH  of  OOdo  In  AMen.  wM^ 
eoBuqtunt  Marellj  of  food  it  Robk  Bbth  at 
FUolCa,  die  davfbter  of  Arcedlna. 
Bymmaehna  writea  {Ep.,  Ir^  1)  to  SdUcIiS. 
Death  of  Ambroae. 

Hieronymua  (St.  Jerome)  eontfamei  to  writ*. 

398  Com.  Imp.  FL  Honorina  Ang.  IV, 

Fl.  EutycUanna, 
AreadU  et  HenerB  4.— Mwrfago  of  Honoriiw  wltb 
Haili,  tbe  (Unghler  of  EttiHdMt.  Defeat  and  doalli 
ofGlldo. 

Claadlan'a  Do  IF.  CbmAlM  flbmrit  Avg^  EfO^ 
miwm  BOMrtt  dog.  Ot  JArfa,  Di  JUfe  GlU^tem. 

Chryaoatom  aDCceodi  MeatoilM  aa  bUnp  «i  Co»> 
•traitiDop1& 

399  Cots.  Entroplaa.   fitola  In  pjbc 

FL  HBlliua  Theodoma. 

Arca^  et  Honorti  5.— BlrA  of  Pnlehnm,  Ae  aecond 
dwfbter  of  Arcadliu.  Tribigndoa  riTagea  PhrygU. 
Fall  of  EntrophiiinUeown  coBaoUdp;  tobfiiat 
banlahed  to  Cypnu,  and  then  neaBod  and  put  n 
deatb  at  Chataidoa.  Accomlon  of  Toad^pnl  L. 
Ungof  Perria. 

ClandlBD'a  U  F7.  XfttfSt  ntodon  CDMaloM  aad  H 
EtOropiom. 

400  Cott.  FL  StDicho. 

Anrelianoa. 

Arcadll  et  Honorll  6.— Kerolt  of  Gainu.-  be  b  d». 

featad,  and  retirea  beyond  She  Dannhe. 
(nawHaa'a  U  Frbmm  Oomlatmm  71  MMeait. 
Bnlpidne  SewTae  floaildied. 

401  CbM.  FLTIaoeattnii 

Fl.  Fravltta.  • 
Arcadil  et  Honori  1 7.->Galnu  b  ali^n  In  Tbrare.  and 
hla  heed  b  brongfat  to  ConatantmoplK  Birdi  el 
neodoataa  II.,  Ute  aon  of  Arcedtna, 
403  Coot.  Imp.  FL  Areadlna  Ang.  T. 

Inqi.  Fl.  Honochie  Aog.  T. 
Arcadil  el*HooarU  Smarts  faiTMlea  Italy. 
Hkmnymaa  mitaa       R^^bt1m,  wad  oOer  woAa, 
403  OOoo.  Imp.  FLnaodoriu  (U.)  Aig. 
FL  Rtmoridai, 
Arcodtl  et  Hoaoffl  9.— Batde  of  PoDentia,  and  ntiaal 

of  Alarlc 
Clandlan'a  Da  ffeflo  Odtoo. 
Prndenttoi  write*  In  SfrnModkom. 
Chryeoatom  b  banbbed  by  meaM  of  Eadadt:  ala 
mult  followed,  and  he  b  reeded. 
4H  Com.  Imp.  FL  Hoaorhw  Aag.  VL 
Arbtanetns. 

ArcsdU  et  Bonorlt  10.— Raragee  of  the  TmillMa 

Death  of  EodoxU. 
Clandian'a  D*  VI.  Ctnaak&M  OonerH  dtg. 
Chryaoatom  b  banlehed  a  aecood  time. 

403  Cou.  FL  Btnicho  IL 
Anthem  iua. 

Arcwlll  etUoooril  II.— Tbo  rangoa  of  tbo  laaarioa 
condaae.  Sadqnlna iBTadaaUaly.ballsdafealed 
by  BtOhte. 
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VbrjKMom  b  ia  «ulo  at  Cucona. 
«06  CbML  Imp.  F1.  AKftdbu  Aof.  VI. 

Anlctoa  FctraDliM  Prolma. 
Arcadli  et  lioaoril  19.— The  imngoa  oftfaa  iMorlaiM 

oondBM.  Hm  TanMt  «Bler  Oiid. 
CfarywMtom  Ii  in  exik  at  AtiUinw. 
Hteronymm  writea  jUwraw  F^fflcwfint. 
Mr  C^M.  Imp.  FL  Honariw  Aiif.  VO. 

Imp.  Ft  TbaodOiiM  <IL)  Ang.  D. 
ArcadU  «  HonorU  13. — Hie  ranges  of  the  Itatirlui* 
CMttiniw.  RbtoIl  «f  CoMteBtiae  In  Briton.  Death 
of  ChrjaoMom  OD  bla  war  frooi  Aiv  4iMi  to  Pt^iu. 
103  Cou.  Anldaa  Baaana. 

FLPkUlpptU. 
HoBOtBlSi  TteochMllIL  Dsatbof  Anadhiaand 
MBwarfoa  ^  TUMBOMm  U.  {nt  1).  SUUelio  la 
■UDatlUnaMB.  AlariafawaeaBajyaarfbaalagBa 
RcRw;  he  nrtlraa  «•  Mm  payuwat  of « la^  amn 
of  money. 
409  Cbaa:  imp.  FL  Boaiariu  Aug.  VUL 

Imp.  FL  Theodoataa  (IL)  A«g.  UL 
HonoTii  15;  Tbcodoatt  IL  a.r-AUri«  badegoa  Robm 
a  secoBd  time,  and  bj  hit  Isflaenoe  Amiin  ta 
proclaimed  emperor  fa  plaoa  of  Ucooriua.  Pla- 
ddia,  tbe  aanghter  of  Thaodoalaa  I,  la  taken  pria- 
oner  bj  Alarfo.  Eerolt  of  Geranlfaia  in  Bpaln :  he 
proohdma  Uasinma  HBperor.  Tbe  Vandala  invade 
Spain. 

110  Ooaa.  FL  VaraDea. 

(TemUai). 

BoDoril  16:  Theodoni  IL  3. — Attala*  la  depoaed. 
Alaiio  bealegea  Roaw  a  lUnl  tiioe,  which  be  takea 
and  plwndera.  Death  of  Ahula  near  RhflgtBiDi  ra 
bla  war  to  acOy.  Ha  laamcqeeaad  bj  Alaolphna. 

Tha  Uatoqr  itf  Zoatanw  anda. 

Birth  of  froelaa. 

111  Om.  Inqi.  FL  Itteodoahu  (IL)  Ang.  IT.  lieUumt  eel- 

HomrU  17 :  Tbeodoail  IL  i^War  between  dia  uorp- 
eraConatantioesndaerontlaa.  £xpeditl«af  Con- 
•tantlua,  tbe  feoeral  of  Hoooiiaav  afainat  Coitatan- 
tine  and  QanaHaft  Daadmf  OoMtaadHHidao- 
jouflab 

112  Cb«fc  ltiv.FL  BoMriaa  IX. 

tap.  FL  Tbeodoeiiu  (IL)  Aag.  V. 

RoDorU  IB  i  Tlieododi  II.  Jorlnna  b  pnefadmed 
emperor  la  OauL  Ataalphoa  BMftaa  peaea  wltk 
Honorina  aod  enter*  OaaL  » 

Cjrii  aaeceed*  The^phOaa  M  Alexaadrea. 

113  Cbaa;  I^adna. 

HaradiaBna.  JMaia^lka. 
BoaoittWi  ThaadorfULef-^fonaaabdalatnOaal 
byAtanlpbaa.  HmeBaiminTOlM  b  A&te  and 
fBTBdea  ItOr,  bat  la  dabalBd  and  aUn 
lU  Gpm.  FL  Conatantiui. 
FL  Coaataaa. 

HonorU  90 ;  TheodoaU  IL  7.<-«arria8e  at  Atanlphna 
and  Fladdim  the  '^-'g*'*"  of  Theodoala*  L  At 
taltu  la  again  proclaimed  emperor  by  Atanlpbua. 
Atanlphna  pa**c*  Into  Spain,  Pukboria,  the  aiater 
of  Tbeododaa  U,  fa  procUined  enqunaa  atCen- 
atanttatoide.  PtnaeallmiBftbeClirlitfanilnPeida. 
lis  Cam,  Imp.  FL  HsmiIh  An|.  X. 

loip.  FL  Theododna  (IL)  An^  VL 

HoDOtil  SI :  TheodoaU  II.  ft^Ataalphua  la  alaln  In 
Spain,  and  la  •ncoaeded  by  WalUa. 

Orodna  writea  hla  Apolagim  mntr*  Pdmfiam  i*  Ar- 


41«  dm.  Imp.  FL  Theodoahia  <1L)  Ang.  VIL 
Jnaioa  Qoaitaa  PaDadioa. 
Hoooril  99:  Theododl  D.  9.— Wallla  make*  peaea 
with  Honorina,  leatore*  to  Um  hla  aiatar  Pladdli^ 
and  anmndera  Atbbia. 
Pelagina  la  In  PaleatlB^  where  Hwrenymua  iSt  J*. 

rane)  ia  atfll  aUre^ 
RmUIna  Nanutlaaaa  writoa  bia  Itfaurartaak 

417  Caaa.  Imp.  FL  Hoaoriva  Aug,  XL 

FL  Conataattaa  U. 

Honoril  23 :  Tbeodoaii  IL  la— Honorina,  who  b«a  mo 
children,  glrea  hla  dater  Pladdia  to  narriago  m 
ComtanthM.  Wm  of  tbe  Ootha  ta  Spain. 

Orodna  enda  Ua  UbIoit. 

418  Gwa.  Imp.  PL  Honoilaa  km§.  XIL 

Imp.  PI.  Tbeododua  (IL)  Ang.  TIIL 
HoBorU  24  :  nieodoril  IL  11 — The  Ooth*  aulidna 
Spain,  and  return  to  6*nli  death  of  Wallin,  who 
i*  aticeeeded  by  Tbeodorie  L  Aqnltanla  la  ceded 
to  the  Oolha.  wboee  king  reelde*  at  Teloaa. 

419  Omu  Honazlaa. 

PUntaa. 

HcBMril  39  :-Theodaail  n.  UU-BtrA  of  ValenHnlaa 
III.,  the  eon  <rf  CoaatanUu*  and  PlaoidU,  War  ba> 
tweenthe  Soerl  and  Vandala  In  Spate. 

420  Cou.  Imp.  FL  Tbeododua  (IL)  Ang.  IX. 

FL  Conataatiaa  IIL 
HonorU  S6:  TlteodoalllL  11— Aecomlen  of  Varaaea , 
v.,  king  of  Fenlk  Ptraacntlen  of  the  ChriallM 
inPerala. 

421  Cbaa  Euatalhloa. 

Agrioolfc 

BoMriiSr:  Thaodoaaa  U^^tenatanttna  ta  dedar 
•d  Attgnatna,  bnt  diea  at  the  and  of  aBven  moBltaa 
llieedodaa  maniea  Endoda  (ori^neDy  named 
Alfaenala).  War  widt  the  Fenriaaa. 
4S9  Cm*  Imp.  FL  HoDorina  Aug.  XIIL 

Imp.  R  Tbeodoahu  (U.)  Ang.  X, 
HonoiHSS:  Tbeodoatl  n.  15— Birth  of  Cndoxia,  the 
dangbterof  Theodoras  and  Eadeda.  Peace  ooa- 
eloded  with  the  Perriaaa. 

433  Om.  Aaaleplodotaa. 

FL  Arltna  HnWanna. 
HenoffUSt:  IteodoaaiL  1&— Death itf  Howirina  la 
Aogoal. 

434  Con.  Caatbma. 

nctor. 

nieodoall  IL  17.— Valestfailan,  die  aon  of  (Toaataa 
Una  and  Pladdia,  la  appcdated  Cmaar  by  Tlieode- 
■iua  at  ^waaalontca.    Joaaaea  immediately  a» 
aomea  Aa  paiple  at  Kareane. 
495  Cbaa  Imp.  FL  Theododna  (II.)  Ang.  XL 
FL  Itaddtaa  VilHllMlaaaa  Gaaar. 
neododi  n.  18 1  ^Uendditf  m.  1.— TaumnnAii 
m.  la  declared  Anguataa,  and  piaoad  om  the  Waal. 
Ddeat  and  daadt  of  die  naaiper  Joannea.  AMm 
attack*  tbe  Oodia  In  OauL 
Phlloatorgiaa  conclode*  Ua  hlatory, 
4SS  Cm*.  Imp.  FL  Theododna  (IL)  Ang.  Xlt 

Imp.  FL  Pladdia*  ValeBOalaana  (HI)  Ang.  a 
TheododllLUr  Vdentlidarf  UL  S: 
Pfodaa  atadtao  at  Alanandraa. 

497  Com.  Blerioa. 

JLrdilntrtaM* 

TheodoaU n.  30;  Talenttd^nL  O-RoeoltWM 
betas  in  Aftica. 

498  Om*.  FL  Felix. 

Taon*. 
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T)w3dodl  n  SI .  Valendutsnl  UL  I^AMiu  curie* 
onmrlnOuitagklDrttheFnnlu.  DeaOi  of  God- 
deric,  king  of  tbo  VuidHli,  and  kobmIob  of  □«&- 
Mrie. 

NaMoriiu,  tb«  hentk^  Rppoiiited  patriarch  of  Con- 
itwwTlniTplis 
f  JB  CbM  FIoreBtlnfc 
IHobjiIm. 

Aeododt  IL  S9:  ValentlnUal  HL  S^The  Vudala 
croM  ovsr  Into  A&ica  uader  Ihdr  king  Gflnferlc : 
tbey  wune  callod  tato  Africa  by  Bontlieliu. 
UO  Omk  Imp.  FL  Tbeododiu  (n.)  Ang.  XUL 

Imp.  FL  Plwsldlaa  ValenUnlanu  (UL)  Aug.  DL 
llicodoMl  a  S3:  Valesdaianl  UL  &— Boid&clua  !■ 
ncoacUodvUbPlMldla.  War  of  Bonlbciu  with 
the  VaiuUI*.  SlegaofHippa 
■   Deadtof  Aii8aittM(«t1^. 
LI  Cpm  Bmiu. 

FL  Antiocbat. 
TbBOdoril  IL  9it  ValBDtinlnl  UL  7.— Ctptore  of 
Hppo.  Defeat  of  BoiiIfiwi«%  who  laana  Africa. 
Tba  Vasdala  miuton  of  ibo  graater  part  of  Africa. 
Gosadl  of  KpbMiu. 
Ksaloriw  la  depoMd  at  flu  Goudlof  E^bema. 
«tt  Cmm.  Atdua. 

Tabrina. 

■nteodoiU  IL  95:  VahBtfadanl  UL  fl^Warbotwcen 
Boal&dna  and  AStiiH.  Death  oTBoidteiu. 
03  Cou,  Imp.  R  Tbeododna  (IL)  Aug.  ZIV. 
Petroalua  Hasiimu. 
Tbeododi  IL  «6:  TaleBdnlaiil  HL  Si 
tM  Com.  Ariorlodoa. 
Aipar. 

nM>do^a  87:  Taknttnlaiiim.  lO-Attfla and U 
bndiarBledabeegiiiaUngaof  (beHtUM.  Honoria 
(•fc  U),  Um  aMar  of  VileBdiiiaB,  U  bHUtod  IhNii 
CoBttaatlnopIe  on  account  of  bwoBttBaacy:  aha  la 
Hid,  in  conaeqnmice,  to  ham  written  to  AttDa  to 
<rfbr  beradf  aahU  irUe,aBd  to  Invite  Um  to  Inrade 
dwanipin. 

VlncOBtiiia  Llrinenria  write*  Aivtrtu*  H^rttkot, 
Cb  Com.  Imp.  Fl.  Tlteodoalna  (IL}  Ang.  XV. 

Imp.  FL  Fladd.  Valenttnlanua  Qil.)  Ang.  IV. 
nieodotf  n.  «:  Talonttnlnl  UL  IL— Penee  wlA 
Oenaerlo.  AUna  defeats  tbe  BorguMUaaa  la  OaoL 
I3S  Com.  n.  Anfltemloa  laidona. 
SenalOT. 

TbeodoaUIL  99:  Valentiolani UL  IS^War  wldi  the 
Burgnndlana  and  the  Gotba  In  OauL  Tboodorlc, 
king  of  dM  OoUm,  laja  atai*  to  Haibo. 
I3T  Com.  AMnalL 

BigWrnldna. 

TbeodoaUIL  30:  V tfamtlBluai  UL  ia.~The  war  with 
the Baifondlaaa  and Oollia  conttnneaL  AWnade- 
ftati  the  BniguBiUana,  and  rabea  the  riage  oTNar 
bo.  Genaerie  pwaeeMaa  «b  Calbalka  In  Afilea. 
ValantiniBn  cornea  to  CoutantlBople,  and  marriea 
Endoxia,  the  dang}tter  oTTIwodCMtM. 

Procloa  In  AOiena. 
CS  Cb«f.  Imp.  FL  nieodoatoa  (IL)  Aug.  XVL 
Anldna  AdUaa  fflahrio  Fauatua. 

TlKodoaaU.  31;  ValentintaBl lU.  i4^Tha war  wHh 
the  Ootfaa  eontbrnea.  The  Codes  Theodnelanna  la 
pnbBabed. 

OB  ChM.  Imp.  n.  thaodoahia  (U)  Ang,  XVIL 
Peatoa. 

Tbeododi  IL  39:  Valeatlniaol  III.  IS— Tbcodoric. 
wbo  la  bedeged  at  Tu1d«b.  •allltra  lurth  aiid  dufaata 


Litorina.  the  Roman  generaL  Pcaee  »  madn 
the  Gotbi.  Carthage  ta  taken  br  Oeoaorie. 
Meatorioa  U  atm  Uvbq  in  exUe. 
440  Cam.  Imp.  FL  Fladd.  ValatfaitaaM  (lU.)  Ang.  V. 
AnatoHiifc 

neodoaH  U.  33t  TalentbAnl  UL  IB^-QoMarie  Im 

▼adeaSUlj. 
Leo  la  made  Bbfaop  of  RomoL 
Balrianua  publiahea  bU  work  Dt  Oaiminrtiea  Vm 
HI  Cot.  Cynu  (viltoiu  caUragnt). 

TheodoaU  IL  34 :  ValentiBla&l  m.  17.-War  with  tliM 
Vandal*.  IIms  Hana,  uoder  AttUa,  paaa  tbe  DmalM 
and  Wj  waate  Uljricun. 
443  Cm*.  Endoxloiu 

FI  Koaeoim 
TbeodoaUIL  39i  ValaAiIaidllL  U^ltenmaeom 
tlnoa  titelr  raragaa  In  Dlyticnm  and  Tbraee. 

443  Com.  PetTonhM  Hezkanaa 

Pateriras  a.  Patertat. 
'HieodoalilL  36:  Valentlnbun  UL  19. 

444  Com.  Imp.  Fl  Theodoaina  (IT.)  Ang.  XTUI 

AlUniu. 

TheodoaU  IL  37 :  ValentiBiati  UL  90— Endodn  r»- 
tiraa  to  Jeniaalem. 

445  GMt.  Imp.  FL  Pheid.  ValentinlanBa  QIL;  Ang.  Tl 

HoaluB  a.  Koma. 
Tbeodoaan.  38:  Velendnlanl UL  91. 

446  Com.  AfiUua  lU. 

Q.  Anreliua  Sjmmachna. 
Tbeodo^  U.  39 :  Valeutltiiani  UL  SS.— hi  Spain,  tfaa 
Vandals  defeat  Vitna,  tbe  Roman  general,  and  lay 
waate  the  Roman  dominloBB.  The  Brilona  beg  ea- 
datance  of  ABtlna  to  defend  them  agriart  tbe  HcIb 
and  Soota,  but  It  la  refiiaed  them. 
417  Cbat.  CaUe^ft  AljplHi 
Ardaborioa. 

IIWDdorinalL  40:  Taleatlidaidni.S3L.^AIdkcroaeai 
the  Danube,  and  hya  wait*  tbe  (rarlncca  of  tbe 
Eaatem  empire  lo  Enrope :  he  penetrWca  aafar  aa 
Thermopyln.   ArriTKl  of  the  Snvona  lo  Britain. 
i48  Con.  Rufina  Pneteztatoa  Foatvmianiu. 
FL  Zeao. 

nieodoBU  U.  41 :  Valenttolanl  UL  «— Embaaaiea  u 
and&amAttUa.  Kecbkriumhakkcortfaeawri. 
raragea  dm  Boman  dowlntona  In  ^ala. 

Priacus,  tfao  BjnanttaM  writer,  npcompenlea  tbe  md- 
baaay  to  AttUa. 

449  Com.  Prftogenea. 

Aateriua. 

ThcodotiilL  43:  Valtmtiolanl UL  9S.— Anew  embaa> 
ay  la  aent  to  Conatantlnople.  Coonefl  of  Coaataa- 
tina^  wbich  condemna  En^cbea.  Caancil  of 
rpliiinii.  nlilili  iiMiilimaariailanna 

450  Com.  Imp.  FL  Fladd.  Yelenlfailanna  (UIQ  Ang,  VIL 

Gennadiaa  Avienoa. 
Valendnlanl  UL  98:  KardMil  1.^-DeaA  cf  Ttaeo^ 

aina,  wbo  left  no  cbEldreB. 
kUacuKla  declarademperarof  theEaat:  hemaniet 

Pnlcberia.  Attfla  Ibreatena  both  Ifae  Eaalein  aad 

Weatam  ompirea. 

451  Cnw.  Imp.  FL  Kardaaoa  Ang. 

AdeliAhia. 

Valantlidanllll.  87:  UardantS^nOatendeaGanL 
Be  b  daAated  at  Chakma  by  AMna  and  TbMdoifa^ 
tbeUngofOaOotha.  Hwodoite&natoflMbattfe, 

and  la  atweeeded  by  Ua  am  Tnriamawd.  ConncB 
uf  Chakedon,  at  iriddi  Hareinn  n 
45S  Cou.  Atporaclua. 
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Fl  Hercoluna. 

ValuDtlniuii  in.  iB:  HardM>l3^ltflaiBTidMltdr, 
niul  take*  Aqnilala  alter  a.  ilega  of  tfarM  Boatb*  ; 
after  revnging  the  whola  of  Lombardy.  he  recro» 
M  tfao  Alpa.  Death  Of  TorlanondL  aad  aeeearfoB 
of  nieodorie  n. 

I«o.  Uriiop  of  Rome,  WH  acBt    imbuMdor  to  Attik. 

OpOto. 

ValcDtiDlanl  m.  S»i  Uudmil^DMdiorAUlbBad 
disperaioD  of  Ua  annj.  Doath  of  Palcheria. 
mA  C>m».  Attiaa. 

Stiidliu. 

ValrattDloni  UL  30:  Harda&l  iU-Attfau  la  alaia  by 
ValenUniaa. 

IS9  COM.  Ivpi  n.  Placid.  ValeBltalaKH  OIL}  Avf.  VIIL 
Proooi^  ABlfciwiwi  (Vbrwwrf  leap.  Aug.). 
HarelBDi  t— ValentUaa  b  alafat  to  March  by  FMro- 

idaa  Uazlmna,  irhoae  wlft  b«  bad  TlolaledL 
Maximui  ia  proclaimed  enperor  of  tba  Waa^  bnt 
U  aUlD  In  Jnly,  when  Oenaeilc  waa  »rrrffafhl"g 
Roine. 

Gisnaerlc  t»kca  and  plnndcra  Rome. 
ATmti  !•  proclaimed  In  Gaul  «mperor  of  the  Weat, 
to  July,  tLron^  6m  ncaoa  of  Heodorle  IL,  king 
of  UwOoUia. 
Leo  interoodoa  «ri6i  Genaeilo. 
tSC  Cmw.  Varanea. 

Joaanea. 

Marclanl  T^Tbeodoric  Inradea  Spain,  conqnen  the 
SimtI,  and  killa  their  king  Bechlarioa,  Riclmer, 
the  commander  of  Arttna,  galoa  a  aaval  yietory 
over  Qeaeeclo.  ATitoa  la  dapoaad  bj  »am>  of  Kl- 
dmer. 

ffldontoa  Apom&arfa,  the  aontoOaw  of  Avttni^  write* 
bla  Aavvr'BU  Js&e. 

157  Cdu,  FL  Conatantlnua. 
Rsfoa. 

Leonia  I :  HajorianI  l.~Deatii  of  Uarclaa  at  ^  be- 

ginning  of  the  year. 
Lzo  L,  emporor  of  tbo  Eaat,  la  raiaed  to  the  empire 

by  Aapar. 

HxioxLUt,  emperor  of  the  Wect,  U  raiaed  to  the  em- 
pire by  Bldmer. 
438  Cbaa.  Imp.  FL  Leo  (L)  Aug; 

Imp.  JoL  H^ortanna  Aug. 
Lecnla  S:  M^Jiirtaiil  S.— The  Taadak  land  In  Africa 
and  are  defeated.  NaTal  preparatlona  of  Hajorian 
i^aliuit  the  Vandala.    Blqjorlan  croiaea  the  Alpa  In 
the  winter,  in  order  to  aettle  the  aSUra  of  Oaol  be- 
fore InTadlng  AfricL  EarthqoakeatAntlocb.  Ac- 
oearioo  of  Flrma  or  Peraaaa  aa  •  Ung  of  PeraU. 
SidoBtaa  ApoUiBBiia  addnaiM  Ut  Aa^nrtoKail^ 
riaM. 
48S  Oaa^  Ptfrldw 
FLRlebner. 

LeoBi*  3:  Ha]ariaal  1— Hajorian  dafaida  TfaoodBito 
n.,  king  of  the  Gotha ;  peace  la  eondndedbatirMa 
Ifajorian  and  Theodorle. 
IBS  Cors.  Ifagnoa. 

Apollonlna. 

LcCBla'l:  lfaJorlanl4^-|[4]aiaaiMnbaitato8pdB, 
totondiiig  to  paaa  orcr  fait*  AlHea,  bnt  hia  fleet  ta 
Gompletelr  dealnij«d  bl*  the  Vandala  at  CaiAafe- 
M.  W^jnflfai  rnnnlnrtri  ■  trrntj  Trtrti  flimmrln  | 
be  retnnia  to  Oaol,  and  wlatara  there, 
in  CSMa.  BeTotlnaa. 

DagaUpbtiiu 


Leonle  5:  )la)oiianl  9.— Maioalan  ratniM  to  ftaly 
where  he  U  deposed  and  pnt  to  death  \iy  arin  cl 
Rldmer,  who  ralaea  Ltbhu  SoTera*  to  tooMqdro 
SxTxaut  emperor  of  the  Weat 
483  Caa*.  Imp.  FL  Leo  (I.)  AOf.  IL 
Imp.  Lib.  Sweraa  Aag. 
Leonia  C:  Severi  S^-OMieerle  Twewa  llw  wnr,  nu 
nragea  ftal^.  llwodorfe  IL  nnmra  Sm  mr  to 
Oanl,  and  oblalna  paiaaiaon  of  Martio. 

463  Oou.  Fl.  C«ciu  BaalUna. 

Virimia. 

Leonia  7 :  Severi  3. — Theodorle  IL  attempta  to  ob- 
tain poaaearion  of  the  whole  of  die  Roman  domto- 
ionlBGaBLbBtiaddeaHdlvAgldiiia.  neodoik 
mles  over  toe  pnater  part  of  ^ain. 

464  Com.  KoaUena. 

FL  Anictoa  Olybrina. 
LeonlfS:  Seveilli— Death  of  fgldlna. 

465  Cot*.  FL  BatOlacna. 

Hermloerleu  a.  Armlnericui. 
Leonia  9.— Death  of  Serema.  No  emperor  of  tba 
Weat  U  appototed  for  thia  and  the  following  year  t 
Riclmer  keepa  the  powv  to  Ua  own  bonda. 

466  Com.  Imp.Fl.  Leo(I.)Anc.IIL 

<TatianQB.) 

Lwmia  lO^nwodocle  n.  li  Ma  17  fak  ferodMr  Co- 
lics wbo  mecMda  Um. 
46T  Caat.  PuanoiL 
Joaanea. 

Leonia  U :  Anthemll  L— Bldmer  qipUae  to  Leu  to 
appoint  an  emperor  of  0m  Waati  Leo  tpfgtam 
Procoploa  AnQiemina. 

AmsBxnra  emperor  of  the  Weat  Ha  glvaa  Ida 
dangbter  in  marriage  to  Riclmer. 

Sldodna  ApaUanila  oomoi  to  Itomei 
468  Cba.  Impi  Proo.  Aiubeodoa  Aog.  H  QdAmil  mt 

Leonia  ISi  AntbemU  3l— War  wlA  Ommiiia.  Ik* 
Roman  force*  land  to  Afiici^  hot  the  expedltlra 
faHa  Uiroogli  the  mlacondoet  of  BaaUiacna. 

SMoaina  ApolUnaria  write*  Ma  Pmi^rlauo  AmOtmta 

468  Com.  FL  Uardanan 

FL  Zeno  tyhrwrflay.  Cmu  Avf^ 
LooidB  13 :  Zanoi  the  lanDriaa,  altar- 

mad  to*  emperor.  nunlaBliMn^lhodHi^iMr 
ofLoa  TUaeMttntiboJeeloMirorAepowerfU 
mtoiater  Aipar. 

470  Com.  Jordaaea. 

Sennia. 

Leonia  14 :  AnthemU  4.— Enrio,  Ung  of  the  Vidgoto^ 
tmfc^if  AralaU  ""I  HuTtfHfl.  and  defi^ta  the  Britoaa 
who  bad  eeoo  to  the  eaairtanoa  of  too  prsrtodala 

471  CbMk  Imp.  FL  Loo  (L)  Ang.  IV. 

Anklna  PnAtHraai 
LeontoUi  AntlwBH  &~Aq^  li  aUabjwdar  of 
LooL 
418  ObaK  Feata^ 

Ifardanu^ 

-  Leonia  16.— War  between  Rldmer  and  Antbendua. 
BlrfmT  appolnta  Aaidaa  OLTBum  emperor,  and 
kTa  atoge  to  Boom^  whlob  he  takea  Ij  atonn  to 
Jily:  AndiemluperUHatoaonmnMlfc  BodiBto 
tour  and  Olybrfna  die  lator  In  the  jear. 
fT3  Oaa.  Lap.  Loo  a>       T.  ^Mma  mOmv^ 

Leoal*  17.— Leo  maedatoa  with  Urn  to  toe  eaqdn 
Ua  grandaoa  Leo.  Otnnm  k  preeMntod  «■ 
perorto  toeWeet 
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474  Cot.  Inv.  Leo  (0.)  Aug.  (Mfttont  coUiagv^ 

DeaUififLcoI^HidMOMdaBofLKOU.  Ththtter 
•MOdatM  hW  U&m  wllh  him  fat  tha  nspiro.  Leo 
IL  dlu  iDwird  the  mA  oTUm  jmt,  ud  ia  maerad- 
ed  by  ZMxm.  Glyouliu  b  depoMd^  nd  Jram 
Neros  appointed  rauMror  of  ttu  WmL 
4n  Cm.  Imp.  Zano  Ang.  II.  (wfcAoM  wlbt^fwi). 

2«aoaU  S. — JoUtu  Hepaa  ii  depoMd  by  Orettei,  vrho 


make*  hli  own  too  RoMm-CS  AoarrrcLUi  cm 
pMW  oTdia  Wa*. 
47«  CbM.  FL  BhUmm  IL 
Anntu. 

Zaanik  3.— Tlu  bariNurluB  tanda  Kdy  nder  Od*. 
•oer.  Ore»te»  fa  deftttad  ndridn.  BcnvluJto- 
putidBB  la  deiMaed.  Odoaeor  ia  aekuowled^  m 
King  of  Italy.  Em*  em  rax  Wsanair  Emu;. 


Tha  praeadlwg  Chratwloglcal  Tablaa  bare  bean  drawn  op  chiefly  from  tha  Tati  BiBwiirf  and  Farti  JtMuaf  of  Hi 
CBBte.  from  the  flHwUidb  and  mmiwOm  Zdn^  by  Wadwr  ari  floatbaer,  mA  Bw  fta  Awaht  Wuw 
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Oft.  98 
98-117 
91  117-138 
33  1.1»-16l 
19  161-180 
8  161-169 
19  180-193 
190-193 
193-193 
IS  193.^1 
6  SlUfil7 
1  211-912 
1  917-218 
4  218-832 
13  923-335 
3  335-2JB 

S98-S38' 


6  S38^ 
5  314-S49 
9  94»-331 
3  S51-QM 
2S3.SS3 
T  293-260 
15  253-288 
8  S6&-ST0 
ff  970-875 
1  S75-376 
276-276 
ST5.ji83 
988-883 


6 

1 

1 

£1  384-303 

19  mi-aoo 

1  305-306 

6  305-311 

31  306-.T37 

16  307-K3 

3  337-340 

24  337-361 

13  337-330 

8  381-363 

1  363-aM 


WESTEan  EMPIRE. 


Tn.  A.I» 

reigned  11  364-375 

16  307-383 

17  319-391 


Valentlnlan  L 
Gmtlan 
ValenthiUn  IL 

Tbeodoaliu  L  (Emperor  of  the  West 

aawcUaaoftheEaat)  "       3  399-305 

Honorlua  "  88  J95-4a 
Theodotina  IL  (Emperor  of  the  West 

aa  weQ  M  of  tbe  £mQ  -       9  493-01 
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Valcntialan  ItL 
Petroniu  Uaxbnw 
Arltua 

LtUnaSavani 

ABthendu 

Olybrins 

filreerlnt 

Juttna  HepM 

Bomnliu  Angoatuliu 


Tn.  A.n.  A.D. 

n-lned  30  ISM-Vi 
45^459 
1  455-456 

4  4Sr-*61 
"        4  461-465 

5  467-472 

"  m-47a 

473-474 
-  474-475 
475-476 


EAfn'EBJt  EMPIRE. 


TaloiM 

nieodoiliuL 
AroMlhiB 
nwodorftuIL 
HaidBB 

Leo  L  TImx 
LeoIL 

ZCBO 

Anutulul 

JiudnL 

JwtfnlH  L 

JiullnlL 

TlboriuU. 

HmrieliH 

Pboeu 

CoBitantlfl*  m,  lito  called  1 
HeraclhuIL  j 

CoiHtnu  II 

Conituidas  IV.  Pognubu 
Jutlsiui  IL  Rtdootmahu 
LeoRtiiu 

Tlberlw  AMmmnu 
JwdDfaa  II.  (antD) 
PhafairicM  Of  PhUeplCTW 

AlUMMluIL 

Theododiu  IIL 
Leo  UX  Isannu 
Conttmctine  V.  CoproDjnttti 

(ArtRVMdeii  niurpor.] 
Leo  IV.  duminu 
Cotwttnrtac  VL 
Irene 

mcepkonH 
Btaunciaa 
Hlchul  L  Rhangab* 
Leo  V.  Armentai 
HichMl  II.  Boltnu 
nieophlltu 
UichMl  IlL 
BmA  L  Hncodo 
i-en  VL  8«pteni 

Cotutandflo  V[L  Porjlyragirifi 
jUexaoder.  colleane  nfrriMTie  1 

tine  VII.  I 
Bomatiiu  L  Leetpeu^  coMiifie  j 

afCoutudna  VU.  J 


Tn.  *.n.  A,D. 

nigned  14  364-.-n8 

••      16  378-305 

-  13  395-406 
"      43  40B-450 

7  450-457 

-  JT  457-474 

474-474 

"      17  474-4fll 

-  87  491-518 

9  318-587 

"      39  807-963 

13  S6M78 

4  379-989 

••      90  9B8-609 

'      31  610-441 

Ml-641 

841-44I 

"      IT  041-666 

••      IT  M8-68S 

•>    10  ns-os 

3  n5-«9B 

•  8B6-704 

7  m-711 

B  Tll-n3 

9  TI»18 

1  nt-TlT 

H  nT-741 

-  34  T4M15 


6  775-780 

17  wt-m 

S  TIT-BOS 

>  80M11 
Sll-011 

I  MUMS 

T  8l3-8» 

9  mMm 

IS  B»449 

e  648-807 

10  86^480 
SS  880-011 
«  01^498 

I  ni-ou 

m  flM44 


ConetaDtfaic  vm.,  Sccpbftoa*.  f 

•oMof  Ronuiiiul,rdgDe^>  reigned 

Are  woeka  J 

RomMiua  II.  " 

Kiccphonu  II.  Fhoeiti  *■ 

Joanneg  I.  ZlnlMM  ** 

Baall  U.,  eoUeague  of  Jouwee  L  )  ^ 

for  Mvea  Temn  i 

Coiutii&tine  IX.,  coDeefOe  of  Bedl  I  ^ 

IL  for  fbror-nine  jceie  ) 

RoRianai  111.  Arnnu  " 

MichMl  IV.  pHpHngo  ■• 
Nlchnl  V.  Calnphatee 

Zoo  end  Theodora  ** 

CoastiiDtine  X.  UonoBBchu  " 

Thoodora  (again)                   ^  " 

Iflchael  VI.  Stratlallcw  « 

Iiaac  L  Comnenu  ^ 

ConatantiBe  XL  Dacaa  " 

Romastu  IV.  Dlogenca  *< 

Uicbael  VIL  Daca*  " 

Nlcepbma  UL  Botanlatee  ■■ 

Aleua  or  Atoztai  L  CoaoMDM  * 

Joannea  IL  Coombm  or  Cel»  1  « 

Joaimea  ) 

Ifannel  I.  Comnenoa  " 

Alexia  L  or  Alexia*  IL  ComnenM  « 

Andronhnu  L  ComiMnaa  " 

[iaac  IL  Aneelua  " 

Alexia  or  Alexiua  HI.  Angehia  " 

Alexia  or  Alexlna  IV.  Angehu  " 

Alexia  or  Alexiaa  V.  Dncai  " 

LATIN  EMPERORS  OF  COHSTAHTIHOPLE. 

To.  A-O.  A.I>. 

Baldwin  L  idgMd  l  1904-1905 

Henrr  ^      10  U06-IS16 

Petar  -  1317- 

Kobeit  -       7  1SS1-I298 

BaldwialL  -     S3  UK-UOl 

GREEK  EMPERORS  OF  HICfA. 

Tn.  A.»  JLt> 

Olaodoroa  L  Laacarte  telgMd  16  UOt  1333 

Joamea  in.  ValatMa  -     33  1SS8-U9S 

■nwodom*  n.  iJianrla  4  IKS^USB 

Joamaa  IV.  Laaearia  1  USB-UM 

UchMl  vm.  n^olosoa  "       1  ISOMSn 

GREEK  EMPERORS  OF  OtnrSTAirnROFLB  AGADT. 

III.  A.l».  A.D 

Micbael  VDL  PateolMw  reigned  «  USl-UBe 

Aadratdew  n.  PalB^MM  *     48  n09-UI8 

McbaemLPatootopi  (aweilateil 

wUh  AadnaleMlL  in  ttn  tM- 

pin), 

A^MewntPdMlogw  U  13a»J3«l 

JoaaMV.CanlMaM  13  1319-138 

ioeama  VL  PdiMlogw  ••     30  13B5-UB1 

Mnnd  IL  PalsotofH  -     31  I30M4SS 

Joaanoa  VIL  PaMogH  "      S  1499-1448 

xiiL  FaiwiiMM       »     3  ineuaai 
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10 
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TABLS  XL 

GRECIAN  WEIGHTS. 


1.  Ratio*  of  tha  three  chief  Systems. 


£ginetiui :  Kuboic  or  olil  Attic   6  :  5 

^ginntan  :  SoloniaD  or  Inter  Artie*   ::    6  :  3 

Euboic  :  Solonian  138| :  100 

or:: 100  :  72 
or::  25  :  19 


Tlio  ^uiuetiin  Talont=GOOO  ^giaetan  Dnu:bnuE=7200  Euboic=l0,O00  ScrioaitB 
Kuboic  s5000  "  =6000  =   6333^  " 

Solouian*     "     s3600  =4320     "    =   6000  " 


•  Also  cnlW  ibn  Auk  Slhrr  TaUttL  Whm  Atdc  wdghtl  mn  ipokco  at  without  any  farther  dittiaetka,  flnt 

■re  gcuorHlljr  luleuduL 


._  .   t 

9L  JBgfaatu  WdgMii 

lb. 

ox. 

lb. 

OK. 

i» 

It 

18-472J 
110-83J 

II 

20 

6 

(• 

II 

11 

I 

r 

600 

100     1  Minn  (Mra)  

1 

9 

1 45-83 Jt 

1| 

3B.0O0 

6000    1    CO    1  Talent  {ToKayrov) . . 

95 

It 

11 

100 

II 

*  In*  this  and  the  othrr  tnblca  tbe  EngH»h  miAtt  umcI  m  Qtoae  of  iba  avoirdupois  Kale  ai  fixed  by 
mmaeij,  tte  grMBstboTraj  paia,  IbeouiMasswi  gndn^  the  pouttdsIS  oanceaslDOO  gnlBii 
t  Or^  of  an  onnce. 


3.  Baboic  er  Attie  OomnMrdal  Wel^bL* 


Exact. 


lb. 


8«- 


lb. 

or 

1- 

>i 

I5i 

II 

ii 

93J 

u 

11 

80 

11 

11 

Obol 


600 


36,000 


Drachma. 


100 


Mina 


6000    I    60    [  Tiilent. 


1 

79 


15-393^4 
92-3611^ 
48-611j 
291-63^ 


*  Be«  Did.  pfAnliq^p.9Xl,b„9M,a.  It  i«  here  awumed  that  tiw  Attic  conunncW  minnwaa  exacflr  UeJ^ 
tnAmm,  not  136,  aa  alaled  In  Oia  decree.  The  diSerence  ia  not  qnlte  half  a  grain  in  the  dradima. 


4.  Attic  i/anunercial  Weirhti  Increased.* 

Xtaet. 

1  Affnnm^ 

lb. 

oa. 

\  ^ 

DC 

P» 

1 

n 

88+ 

6 
14 
11 

350 

291 -ei 

145-81 

111 

11 
(1 

11 

*  See  DUt  of  Aniiq.,  pnse  934,  a. 

t  Uere,  u  la  the  preceding  table,  the  commercisl  mlna  \m  taken  aa  equal  to  138j  dracbm«,  not  138. 


8.  Atlle  VlTar  Walfliti. 

XHeL 

1  Apfr^iimnu. 

lb. 

ox. 

1  n>. 

oc 

!«■ 

Obd  

11 

M 

ll-0833i 

II 

12 

K 

t( 

66-5* 

1  >■ 

ii 

70 

600     1     100     1  Mina  

t« 

15 

87-5t 

,  1 

11 

u 

36,000  1    6000    1    60    |  Talent  

S7 

u 

II 

1  60 

ii 

u 

*  Thia  T«ta«  U,  if  an;  thloft  too  raulL  BSckh  nakoi  It  f7-4.  JbrmtXag  other  aoakt  of          we  Ponni 

la  Dia.ofAnilf. 
t  Or  j  of  an  oqbco. 
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